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TRAD E and COMMERCE, 


Sanur FROM 


The 1 nformation of the moſt Eminent Me ERC HAN T s, 


AND FROM 
The Works of the beſt WRITE RS on Commercial Subjets 


IN ALL LANGUAGES 


I. An Account of all the natural Productions, V. Af sert Uu hs mg Woghts; and 


which are conducive to Trade, throughout the || Meaſures in uſe throughout the we reduced 


World. to the Engliſh Standard. 
U. The different Manufactures eſtabliſhed in each. || VI. A Deſcription of the Eſtabliſhed Banks, Trad: 
particular Country. ing Companies, and! Staple Commodities, of dif- 
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merce. VII. The State of the Britiſh Trade, National Debt, 
IV. Explanations of the principal Terms of Geo-|| Fare Coſtoms, Exciſe, and other Taxes. 


graphy, Aſtronomy, and Navigation, ſo far as || VIII. The Laws relative to Trade and Com: 


they are connected with Trade. merce. 


For the Uſe of the 


MERCHANTS and TRADESMEN of GRAN BertTAIN, 
as well as of private Gentlemen. . 
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To the Rio HT HONO UAA BLE 


A 


Firſt Lord 4 Comiſſion for executing 05 Office of Lord High 


Admiral of GREAT. BRITAIN: 


* 10 . 


And ColLEERT, by giving them encouragement in Francs, obtained as 


much permanent honour and glory, as Mæczxas by his patronifing the Muſes 
in Roux. 


Ir is with the utmoſt gratitude that I * uſe i your Lonpshrr's permiſſion 
in prefixing your name to this work, which I hope will merit your Loxůshir's 
approbation. The ſubject- matter of it certainly deſerves the public attention; 
more eſpecially at this time, when our moſt formidable and moſt inſidious enemy 


zs endeavouring, by every method and attifirej; to extend her commerce, and to 
encroach on our colonies, in defiance of the moſt ſolemn treaties. 


Fa it is well known, has long aſpired at univerſal monarchy. And of 
late we have ſeen her armed with potent flects, audaciouſly bidding defiance 
even to the Bz1rTisn flag. But we ſeem at length to be ſufficiently rouſed, and 
are become duly ſenſible of the growth of her power, and the extent of her 
commerce. Nor need we dread either her ſtrength or her ſtratagems, whilſt our 


naval force is ſo gloriouſly exerted, for the honour of our moſt gracious Sove- 
reign, and the protection of his people. 


Bur though the FRENCH have, for ſeveral years paſt, been very afliduous in 
cultivating every branch of their commerce; whereby they have increaſed it to 
a degree, that ought to alarm us, and induce us to guard againft their incroach- 
ments: yet it is very evident that Monſ. Savas v, in his Dictionaxy, in order 
to animate his fellow - ſubjects to proſecute their commercial intereſts with the 
greater vigour, endeavours to perſuade them. that their trade is already much 
more extenſive than it really is; and to impoſe upon the credulity of other na- 
tions alſo, by giving a very exaggerated repreſentation of the nature and extent 
of their exports and imports ; many branches of which, though enumerated by 


him with great oſtentation, * never exilted at all, or in a degree greatly inſe- 


rior to what he would make us believe. But my buſineſs, as a Baris. writer, 


was of a very different kind. And I have throughout the whole of this performance 


paid due deſerence to the inſtructions. I was honoured with from your truly 


Ibn and Eolarkbres eee fly for protection to the Great and Good. 


Dp RB DIS AT. I 0 N. 


noble and illuſtrious ſriend the Earl of Gzanyatis, Such inſtructions I ſhall 


% 


2 


ever be ambitious of purſuing, when they come from o diſtinguiſhed a perſonage, 
and are calculated for ſuch noble purpoſes, | | | 


Your Loxpiniy's love to your country, and your generoi and unwearied en- 
deavours to protect and extend her commerce, are univerſally acknowledged, 
Great reaſon have we therefore to adore the Divine Providence, which preſerved 
you, amidſt the moſt imminent dangers, and affords you an opportunity, at this 
critical conjuncture, of again exetting that valour, ſteadineſo, tad conduit, which 
raiſed you to that high and important ftation, the duties whereof you fo 
worthily diſcharge. FO 


May your Lospsute long remain the ornament of your country, and dignify 
thoſe honours the FarHER or His Peoers has ſo deſervedly beſtowed on you 1 We 
may then reſt aſſured that our naval power will be properly fupported, our fo- 
reign trade fully protected, and our enemies be obliged. to tremble at the formi- 
dable appearance of the Barrisn flag. | | 

I am, with that veneration and eſteem, which your fingular and exalted merit 
commands from every true Briton, A 


My LORD, 


Your Lonpsmir's 1 obliged , 


and moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


11 64 


December 24. 1755- 


RICHARD ROLT. 
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0 888 is more | Fallacious y that which * 2 of the recep- 
N tion which their labours . will find among mankind. Scarcely any man publiſhes. 
a book, whatever it be, without — that he has caught the moment when, 


the publick attention is vacant to his call, and the world is atk in a * ONE manner 
to learn the art which. he undertakes to teach. 00 


| 


Tur writers of this * 45 are not ſo far exempt Form 3 bees | but 
that they likewiſe pleaſe themſelves with imagining, that they have reſerved their labours 
to a propitious conjuncture, and that this is the Proper time for the JOE. of a 
DIiCTIONARY | OF COMMERCE, F ad: Doo 


+4 


Tur prediftions of an 1 author are very far from infallibility ; but in \ Juſtification of ſore: 


degree of confidence it may be properly obſerved, that there was never from the earlieſt 
ages a time in which trade ſo much engaged the attention of mankind, or commercial 


gain 
was ſought with ſuch general emulation. Nations which have hitherto cultivated no art but 


that of war, nor conceived any means of encreaſing riches but by plunder, are awakened 
to more inoffenſive induſtry. Thoſe whom the poſſeſſion of ſubterraneous treaſures have 
diſpoſed to accommodate themſelves by foreign induſtry, are at laſt convinced that idleneſs 


never will be rich. The merchant is now invited to every port, manufactures are eſtabliſhed 


in all cities, and princes who juſt can view the ſea from ſome ſingle corner of theirdominions, 


are enlarging harbours, erecting mercantile companies, and | Preparing to traffick in the 
remoteſt countries. 


Nox is the form of this work leſs popular than the ſubject. It has lately been the 
practice of the learned to range knowledge by the alphabet, and publiſh diction- 
aries of every kind of literature. This practice has perhaps been carried too far by 
the force of faſhion. Sciences, in themſelves ſyſtematical and coherent, are not very properly 
broken into ſuch "fortuitous diſtributions. A dictionary of Arithmetick or Geometry 
can ſerve only to confound. But commerce, conſidered in its whole extent, ſeems to refuſe 
any other method of arrangement, as it compriſes innumerable unconnected 


with each other, among which there is no reaſon why any ſhould be firſt or laſt, better than 
is furniſhed by the letters that compoſe 1 their names, 


We cannot indeed boaſt durant the inventors of a ſcheme ſo com modious and om 
prehenſive. The French, among innumerable projects for the promotion of traffick, have 


taken care to ſupply their merchants with a Dictionaire de Commerce, collected with great 


induſtry and exactneſs, but too large for common ule, and adapted to their own trade. This 
book, as well as others, has been carefully conſulted, that our merchants may not be 20%, 
rant of any wing known by their enemies or rivals. 


sven indeed is the extent of our undertaking, that it was 1 to ſolicite every in- 


formation, to conſult the living and the dead. The great qualification of him that attempts 
a work thus general is diligence of enquiry. No man has opportunity or ability to acquaint 


himſelf with all the ſubjeéts of a commercial dictionary, ſo as to deſcribe from his own 


knowledge, or aſſert on his own experience. He muſt therefore often depend upon the ve- 


racity of others, as every man depends in common life, and have no other {kill to boaſt than 
that of ſelecting judiciouſly, and n properly: 


Bor 
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Bur to him who conſiders the extent of our ſubject, limited only by the bounds of nature 
and of art, the taſk of ſelection and method will appear ſufficient to overburthen induſtry 
and diſtract attention. Many branches of commerce are ſubdivided into ſmaller and ſmaller 
parts, till at laſt they become ſo minute as not eafily to be noted by obſervation. Many in- 
tereſts are ſo woven among each other as not to be diſentangled without, long enquiry z 
many: arts are induſtmouſly kept ſeeret, and ag ee nowllary to be known are carried 
om in parts too remote for nnn 


Bur the knowinige: of trade i 18 of fo wick importance to a maritime nation, that no 


labour can be-tHoughtigreat-by which information may be obtained; and therefore we hope 
the: reader will not e eee nyo what ke might Key expect to find 


e ere | | | 

To give a detail or 57 fs ve eus enn is | vie Mice; a p vette! intended to contain 
whatever is requiſite to be — by every trader, neceffarily becomes ſo miſcellaneous and 
unconnected as not to ho eaſilj — heads; yet, ſince we pretend in ſome meaſure to 
treax of walkick as a+ ence, and to malte ar regular and ſyftematical which has hitherto 
keen to 4 g fortuitons and conjectural; and has often ſucceeded by chance rather 
than by — it will be proper to ſhew that a diſtribution of parts has been at- 


tempted, Which though rude and inadequate will at leaſt preſerve ſome order, and enable 
err aum a methofeal and ſuoceſſive view of 'this deſign; 


1 FR be eng / ick eee Here offer 
the plac; n e e 


to the L we Fes. to exhibit the materials 


>< {1 143} 3 3.3 


IE nor Gbpeer⸗ of traffic are a” is — and bl and include there- 
5 n 1 


new form from art, as 8 cotton, and metals, we ſhall ſhew the nk of their 
production, the manner in which they grow, the art of cultivating or collecting them, 
their diferiminations and varieties, by which the beſt forts are known from the worſe, and 
genuine from fictitious, the arts by which they are counterfeited, the caſualties by which 
they are impaired; and the practicaus by which the- damage is palliated or concealed. We 


ſhalt Mkowaſe ſhew: Wee: virtues: and uſes, eee e all the changes which they 
underge. 


Fur kiftory of manufa@nres is likewiſe dlivered; Of every artificial commodity the 
manner in which it is made is in fome meaſure deſcribed, though it muſt be remembred, 
that manual operations are ſcarce to be conveyed by any words to him that has not ſeen 
them. Some general notions may however be * z it is eaſy to comprehend, that plates 
of iron are formed by the preſfure of rollers, and bars by the ſtrokes of a hammer, that a 
cannon is caſh, and that an anvil is forged, But as it is to moſt traders of more uſe to 
know, wheti their goods are well wrought, than by what means, care has been taken to 


name the places where every manufacture has pose carrie furtheſt, and the marks * which 
us excellency may be aſcertained: Y ITE 


By the places of trade are underſtood al ports, cities, or towns where "RE are eſtabliſhed, 
manufactures are wrought, or any commodities are bought and ſold: advantageouſly. This 
part of our work includes an enumeration of almoſt all the remarkable places in the world, with 
ſuch an account of their ſituation, cuſtoms, and products, as the merchant would require 


who being to begin a new trade in any foreign country, was yet ignorant of the dammmatlitze 
of the Place, 1 the. MARNErS of the inhabitants; 


5 . Bur 


Bur the chief. attention of the; menchant, and conſequently of the author who writes for 


and practice neceſſary to, the.tkilful:; and-fuccefful.condul of commerce” © tet 
L IB Harne | 8 8 


Tu firſt of te means of trade is proper augation, which may corfer-a 1 
in numbers; to be after wards completed in the counting-hould,, by obſervatiort f che man- 
ner of ſtating accompts, anch regulating books, which: is- one of the feu“ arts ick having 
been. ſtudied in proportion to. ita importande, is, carried asg far as ws eam require.” Phe 
counting-houſe- of, an accompliſhed meuchant is a ſrhoob of: method; where the great felerice 
may be learned af ranging particulars under generate of bringing/ he” different parts of a 
tranſaction together, and of ſhewing at one view a long-ſeriex- of dealing and exchange. 
Let no man venture into large buſineſs while he is ignorant of the methockł df ni ng 
books; never let him imagine that any;degree of natural abilities will enable him to ſupply - 
this duficience, or preſerve multiplicity of altnim from wicxticabls-confalion "> "1 0 

5 8 3 i 0 enen 11am * 15 L I ffs 


Fus isthe-fhudy, without which alt then ſbudies-wilk be of Kmls-aveit; Bee. tis alone is 


— 


. 


not ſufficient. It will bo neceſſary to learn many. other things; whielyhayyever ria) be cafify. 
Mcluded in the preparatory, inſtitutions, ſuch as aw et knowledpe- of (the Muigbrr an 

Meaſures of different countries, and ſome {kill in geography and navigation, with which this 
book; may perhaps ſufficiently; ſupply Riss. EEO oh ar al 


* * 5 
if 
a. 


Iv navigation, conlidered-as part of the ikil of 4 merchatt,” iv aladed/ tot b muck 


the art of ſteering a ſhip,. as:the: knowledge of the:ſea coaſtz and of thediffcretitpartyto Weft 
his. cargoes are ſant, the cuſtoms to be paidz. the: paſſes, permiſſions, or certificates; to: he 
procured, the hazards ofi every voyage, and the true ratu of inſtirunets. TU "this muff be 
added, an acquaintance: with:the: policies: and arts of other nations; as-welll thoſe to whom 
the commodities are ſold, as of thoſe who carry goods of tho · ſame Rind. to- te ſame: market. 
and who are therefore to be watched as rivals endeavouring to take n of, every error, 


miſcarriage, on debate. Kamen [$49 est inn Dh, 7010 e 
$ N | 1 2 ; „ Marg! 2. (Ai . * "(1 HENNING $4 4, 1 10 

Tux chief of the means of trade is Mbney, of which our late refinements in traffitk Have 
made the knowledge extremely difficult. The merchant muſt not anly inform himſelf of the” 


various denominations and value of foreign. coins, together witll their method of counting” 
and reducing; ſuch as the millereis of Portugal, and the livres of France; but he muſt 
learn what is of more difficult attainment, the diſcount of exchanges, the nature of current 
paper, the principles upon which the ſeveral banks of Europe are eſtabliſhed, the real value 


of funds, the true credit of trading companies, with all the ſources of profit, and paſſibilities 
of loſs. | | 


ALL this he muſt learn merely as a private dealer attentive only to his own advantage; 
but as every man ought to conſider himſelf as part of the community to which he belongs, 
and while he proſecutes his own intereſt to promote likewiſe that of his country, it is neceſ- 
fary for the trader to look abroad upon mankind, and ſtudy many queſtions which are per- 
haps more properly political than mercantile. OT HW": OY 


He ought therefore to conſider very accurately the balance of trade, or the proportion between 
things exported and imported ; to examine what kinds of commerce are unlawful, either as being 
expreſsly prohibited, becauſe detrimental to the manufactures or other intereſt of his country, 
as the exportation of ſilver tothe Eaſt Indies, and the introduction of French commodities 3 
or unlawful in itſelf, as the traffick for Negroes. He ought to be able to ſtate with accuracy, 
the benefits and miſchiefs of monopolies, and excluſive companies; to enquire into the arts 
which have been practiſed by them to make themſelves neceſſary, or by their opponents to 

make them odious. He ſhould inform himſelf what trades are declining, and what are 
improveable; when the advantage is on qur ſide, and when on that of our rivals. 


Tux 


R A F A © . 


Tux tate of our Colonies is always to be diligently ſurveyed, that no as: may be 


loſt which they can afford, and that every opportunity may be improved of e Nb on 
wealth and power, or of making them uſeful to their mother * 


Tuxxx is no knowledge af more frequent uſe tlian that of duties and impoſts, 
whether cuſtoms paid at the ports, or exciſes levied upon the manufacturer. Much of the 


proſperity of a. trading nation depends upon duties properly apportioned ; ſo that what is 
neceſſary may continue cheap, and what is of uſe only to luxury may in ſome meaſure at- 


tone to the, publick for the miſchief done to individuals. Duties may often be ſo regulated 
as to become uſeful even to thoſe that pay them; and they may be likewiſe ſo unequally im- 


2 as to ae __ and n r and Ewe ag r to fraud and un- 


eee 


REY" Fra 


and primarily written for the merchants, will be of uſe to every man of buſineſs or curioſity, 


There is no man who is not in ſome a merchant, who has not ſomething to buy 
and ſo 


tain, may be equally pleaſing and uſeful to the ſpeculatiſt with any other natural hiſtory ; 
and the accounts of various manufactures will conſtitute no contemptible body of experi- 


mental philoſophy... The deſcriptions of ports and cities may. inſtruct the o rep as 
well as if they were found in books appropriated only to his own ſcienes; and the doctrines 
of funds, inſurances, currency, monopolies, exchanges, and duties, is ſo neceſſary to the po- 
litician that without it he can be of no uſe either in the councll or the ſenate, nor can ſpeak 


oF think Juſtly either on war or trade. 


Wr therefore hope that we ſhall not 


ourſelves unreaſonably, in predicting a favourable reception to a book which no condition 
of life can render uſeleſs, which 'may contribute to the advantage of all that make or re- 


ceive laws, of all that buy or ſell, of all that wiſh to * or W thee poſſeſſions, of : 


i that ene be BG, oy aura awed 
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＋0 teach all FOR is Re Pony the Smd Diftionary, which though immellately 


to ſell, and who does not therefore want & en eee as may teach him' 
ee eee eee, r ton | ng 


Tur deteriptions of che — of the earth and water, which! this volume will con- 
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. trade, ſaving time, and rejecting ſuperfluous words i in their 


initial letters, for abridglng certain terms of 


and other books of accompft. 

A, B. C, and the other alphabetical letters, are diſtinguiſhing 
cCharacteriſtics of mercantile ſetts: of aceompt; anſwering 

the end of the numbers 1, 2, 3, and the reſt of the nume - 

rical figures, that * references may: dn from the 

. new ſetts to the old ones. 

AA. A river of the French Netherlands, Tifing i in Picardy, 

and running N. E. acroſs Artois ; then, paſſing b 

Omers, —— its courſe N. to Gravelin in F 

below which it falls into the Engliſh channel. 

AAGE-DOGHY., A Perſian word, fignifying, in Engliſh, a 
bitter mountain z having this — becauſe it is 

reputed a very dangerous paſla 

. Conſtantinople to Iſpahan; and is ſituated near Chaouqueu, 

about a day's journey from Louri. 

As ſoon as the caravans arrive at the paſs of this moun- 
tain, all the camels and horſes are numbered: when the 

+ caravan-bachi exaQs a duty for each of them; partly to- 
wards the payment of the ſoldiers who guard the caravan, 

and partly for the defraying of other ſmall charges; tho' 


not without a reſervation of 1 mob. SET ſhare 
for himſelf, 


AAM.. — 


of the Philippine iſlands; of which there are two ſorts, 
: the white, and the grey. It is ſuppoſed to be a ſpecies of 


abacz ; but the grey i; only uſed for cordage. See Hemp. 

ABAG A coin current in Perſia, and in all the ſtates de- 
. pendent on that monarchy. 

The abagi is worth in Teflis, and all Georgia, 8 I 8. 

6d. ſterling; 4 chaouris, called alſo ſains, make 1 abagi; 


or carbequis, make i abagi. 
ABaET, in the — 4 is uſed in freaking of this 
placed or done toward the ſtern, or hinder- -part of a veſſe 
called alſo aft, and ſtands oppoſed to fore. Thus mariners 
ſay a thing is abaft the fore maſt, when it is behind it, or 
- nearer. the ſtern than the fore-malt ; and. the. poſt of the 
- Maſtery captain, and other officers, is abaft the main - maſt: 
for the ſtern, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is only the outſide; but 
1 el both de and out. See Stern. 
ABA A Perſian weight for pearls, being one eighth part 
' 'lighte 1. chan the European carat. See Carat. 


al. A Perſian filver coin, deriving its name from 
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is alſo in that of moſt other languages. 
Merchants, bankers, and boo ute 
it, either alone, or followed; — other 


ge for the caravans from 


ABACA. A Kind of flax, or ; bawp, ral the growth of ſome 


Indian plantane, ſown annually; and, when gathered, 
ſteeped like real hemp. Very fine linen is made of the white 


an uſaltog is worth half an abagi, or We 40 aſpers, 
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- Shah-Abas II. who ordered its coinage ; having: the Ma- 
hommeddan prafeffion' of faith, on the one ſide, for a le- 
gend; and, on the reverſe, the name Abas, with the town 
where it was coined. It has an extraordinary currency in 
wn hr nh being worth 2 mamoutis,: or about ra 
ng. 
| There are alfo pieces of live, and of two abaſſis; but'theſe 
are generally accounted a ſort of pocket-pieces, Aud of no 
conſequence in commerce. The traders at Iſpahan, and 
throughout the reſt 1 2 Perſian dominions, paſs ſilvet 
coins by weight, and not by tale; the bags being of 50 
tomans, which make 2500 abaſſis, and are weighed by 
8 of 1 toman each, or 30 abaſſis: but if the abaſſis 
are ſuſpected to be light, or counterfeit, the fraud may be 
- diſcovered: by weighing 25 of them againſt 25, and fo on. 
ABATELEMENT- A term uſed among the French in the 
ports of the Levant, ſignifying a ſentence of the conſul, 
prohibiting all commerce to ſuch of the merchants of this 
nation, who either diſavow their bargains, or refuſe to pay 
their debts. And this prohibition is attended with ſuch ſe- 
., verity, that'thoſe againſt whom it is pronaunced; are not 
even allowed to ſue any perſon for the payment of their 
debts, till the 2 have made ample ſatisfaction purſuant to 
the conſular ſentence, and annulled the n by 
paying and executing all therein contained. f 2 
ABATEMENT. See Rebate. 

ABB, among clothiers, Genifies the yarn of a  weaver' $ 
warp; and abb-wool is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe, | 
ABBE VILLE. A large city of France, in the Lower Pi- 
cardy, capital of TO county of Ponthieu, and ſituated 15 
miles E. of the-Britiſh channel; being fo conſiderable: for 
its woollen trade, that the 8 eſtabliſhed there is 
reputed to rival that of any town in England. See France. 

ABEL-MOSC, or Ambrette is the ſeed of a plant growing 
* Egypt and the Antilles iflands; whoſe leaves are greeniſh, 
and velveted, much reſembling thoſe of marſh-mallows ; 
and therefore called, by our modern dotemiſts, the velvet 
marſh-mallows of the ndies. 

This ſeed is ſcaree bigger dan the head of a very large / pin, 
in farm like a little kidney; greyiſh, and, as it were, ſha- 
[ greened on the upper part, with a ſmell partaking both 
of amber and muſk. It is ptincipally uſed as a compoſition 
in ſome perfumes, wherein none but experienced perſons 
know how to employ it. Italian perfumers make great 
uſe of it; and, in France, the nuns, and dealers in pater- 
noſters, mans beads of it, 103 HY EM IMO de 3: 
Than c Martinico is the moſt preferable of all ; which 
ſhould be choſen new, kaufen ary, _ od of a _ 
* ſcent... dee Ambrette. "WI 1A 
ABENAT IS A people of Canada. See bebe 


. ABERDEEN. A city of Scotland, in the count r Mar 


lonoi- 


or Aberdeen, firuated | in 1 deg. 45 min, of 


Tux ſtate of our Colonies is always to be diligently ſurveyed, that no advantage may be 


loſt which they can afford, and that every opportunity may be improved of increaſing their 
wealth and power, or of making them uſeful to their mother country. ä 


THERE is no knowledge af more frequent uſe than that of duties and impoſts, 
whether cuſtoms paid at the ports, or exciſes levied upon the manufacturer. Much of the 
proſperity of a trading nation depends upon duties properly apportioned ; ſo that what is 
neceſſary may continue cheap, and what is of uſe only to luxury may in ſome meaſure at- 
tone to the publick for the miſchief done to individuals. Duties may often be ſo regulated 
as to become uſeful even to thoſe that pay them; and they may be likewiſe ſo unequally im- 


E as to 2 honeſty, and depreſs induſtry, and give temptation to fraud and un- 
wful Practices. | | 


'To FRA all this is the 4 of the Commented Dificancy, which though immediately 
and primarily written for the merchants, will be of uſe to every man of buſineſs or curioſity, 
There is no man who is not in ſome degree a merchant, who has not ſomething to buy 


and ſomething to ſell, and who does not therefore want ſuch inſtructions as may teach him 
* true yalue of poſſeſſions or commodities. | 


Tur deſcriptions of the ede dad of the earth and water, which this volume will con- 
tain, may be equally pleaſing and uſeful to the ſpeculatiſt with any other natural hiſtory; 
and the accounts of various manufactures will conſtitute no contemptible body of experi- 
mental philoſophy. The deſcriptions of ports and cities may inſtruct the geographer as 
well as if they were found in books appropriated only to his own ſciencs ; and the doctrines 
of funds, inſurances, currency, monopolies, exchanges, and duties, is ſo neceſſary to the po- 


litician that without it he can be of no uſe either in the council or the ſenate, nor can ſpeak 
OF think juſtly either on war or trade. | 


V therefore hope that we ſhall not repent the labour of compilin g this work, nor flatter 


ourſelves unreaſonably, in predicting a favourable reception to a book which no condition 
of life can render uſeleſs, which may contribute to the advanta ge of all that make or re- 


ceive laws, of all that buy or ſell, of all that wiſh to _ or e their e 02-9 of 
all that a s to by e and n thay deſire to be wiſe, 
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2 T R ADE and COMMER C E. 


ABA 


The firſt letter of the Engliſh alphabet; as it 
is alſo in that of moſt other languages. 
Merchants, bankers, and book-keepers, uſe 
it, either alone, or followed. by ſome other 

| 9 initial letters, for abridging certain terms of 
trade, ſaving time, and rejecting ſuperfluous words in their 

journals, and other books of accompt. f 

A, B,. C, and the other alphabetical letters, are diſtinguiſhing 

. charaReriſtics of mercantile ſetts of aceompt; anſwering 

the end of the numbers 1, 2, 3, and the reſt of the nume- 
rical figures, that proper references may be made from the 
new ſetts to the old ones. ona 1 bay 

AA. A river of the French Netherlands, riſing in Picardy, 
and running N. E. acroſs Artois; then, paſſing by St. 

Omers, continues its courſe N. to Gravelin in Flanders; 
below which it falls into the Engliſh channel. 

AAGLDOGII. A Perſian word, ſignifying, in Engliſh, a 

bitter mountain; having this denomination, becauſe it is 

reputed a very dangerous paſſage for the caravans from 
Conſtantinople to Iſpahan; and is ſituated near Chaouqueu, 
about a day's journey from Louri. 

As ſoon as the caravans arrive at the paſs of this moun- 

tain, all the camels and horſes are numbered : when the 

. Caravan-bachi exaQs a duty for each of them; partly to- 
wards the payment of. the ſoldiers who guard the caravan, 
and partly for the defraying of other ſmall charges; tho” 


not without a reſervation of the moſt conſiderable ſhare 
for himſelf. | | | 


AAM. See tum. WT | : W- . | 

ABACA. A kind of flax, or hemp, of the growth of ſome 
of the Philippine iſlands ; of which there are two ſorts, 
the white, and the grey. It is ſuppoſed to be a ſpecies of 


Indian plantane, fown annually ; and, when gathered, 


- Reeped like real hemp. Very fine linen is made of the white 
Nr but the grey is only uſed for cordage. See Hemp. 
ABAGI. A coin current in Perſia, and in all the ſtates de- 
. pendent on that monarchy. | 
The abagi is worth in Teflis, and all Georgia, about 1 s. 
6d. ſterling; 4 chaouris, called alſo ſains, make 1 abagi; 
an uſaltou is worth half an abagi, or 2 chaouris; 40 aſpers, 
or carbequis, make 1 abagi. N 
ABAFT; in the ſea- language, is uſed in ſpeaking of things 
placed or done toward the ſtern, or hinder- part of a veſſel; 
Called alſo aft, and ſtands oppoſed to fore. Thus mariners 
ſa a thing is alaft the fore maſt, when it is behind it, or 
nearer the ſtern than the fore-maſt; and the poſt of the 
maſter, captain, and other officers, is abaſt the main-maſt : 
for the ftern, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is only the outſide ; but 
aba includes both inſide and out. See Stern. 4 
ABAS. A Perſian weight for pearls, being one eighth pa 
' lighter than the European carat. See Carat. 


ABASSI. A Perſian filver coin, deriving its name from 


ABE 
Shah-Abas II. who ordered its coinage ; having the Ma- 
hommeddan profeffion' of faith, on the one ſide, for a le- 
gend; and, on the reverſe, the name Abas, with the town 
where it was coined. It has an extraordinary currency in 
| — 5 being worth 2 mamoudis, or about 1s, 41 d. 
rling. 
There are alfo pieces of five, and of two abaſſis; but theſc 
are generally accounted a ſort of pocket-pieces, and of no 
conſequence in commerce. The traders at Iſpahan, and 
throughout the reſt of the Perſian dominions, paſs ſilver 
coins by weight, and not by tale; the bags being of 50 
tomans, which make 2500 abaſſis, and are weighed by 
weights of 1 toman each, or 50 abaſſis: but if the abaſſis 
are ſuſpected to be light, or counterfeit, the fraud may be 
diſcovered by weighing 25 of them againſt 25, and ſo on. 
ABAT ELEMENT. A term uſed among the French in the 
ports of the Levant, ſignifying a ſentence of the conſul, 
prohibiting all commerce to ſuch of the merchants of this 
nation, who either diſavow their bargains, or refuſe to 
their debts. And this prohibition is attended with ſuch ſe- 
verity, that thoſe againſt whom it is pronaunced, are not 
even allowed to ſue any perſon for the payment of their 
debts, till they have made ample ſatisfaction purſuant to 
the conſular ſentence, and annulled the abatelement, by 
paying and executing all therein contained. 
ABATEMENT. See Rebate. 
ABB, among clothiers, ſignifies the yarn of a weaver's 
warp; and abb-wool is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe, 
ABBEVILLE. - A large city of France, in the Lower Pi- 
cardy, capital of the county of Ponthieu, and ſituated 15 
miles E. of the Britiſh channel; being ſo conſiderable for 
its woollen trade, that the manufacture eſtabliſhed there is 
reputed to rival that of any town in England. See France. 
ABEL-MOSC, or Ambrette, is the ſeed of a plant growing 
in Egypt and the Antilles iſlands; whoſe leaves are greeniſh, 
- and velveted, much reſembling thoſe of marſh-mallows ; 
and therefore called, by our modern botaniſts, the velyet 
marſh-mallows of the Indies. A 
I his ſeed is ſcarce bigger than the head of a very large pin, 
in form like a little kidney; greyiſh, and, as it were, ſha- 
- greened on the upper part, with a ſmell partaking both 
of amber and muſk. It is principally uſed as a compoſition 
in ſome perfumes, wherein none but experienced perſons 
know how to employ it. Italian perfumers make preat 
uſe of it; and, in France, the nuns, and dealers in pater- 
noſters, make beads of it. In ent K Vo 2 
That of Martinico is the moſt preferable of all; which 
ſhould be choſen new, plump, dry, clean, and of a good 
ſcent. See Ambrette. 120 5 20 i 
ABENATIS A people of Canada. See Indian America. 
ABERDEEN, A city of Scotland, in the county of Mar 
or Aberdeen, ſituated * deg. 45 min. of W. lonoi- 


tude, 


ACA 


tude, and 57 deg, 12 min. of N. latitudeg heing divi- 
ded into the new and old town; the old ſituated at the 
mouth of the river Don ; and the new at the mouth of 
the river Dee, upon the German ocean, with a good har- 

ARES. See Great Britain. 

EX. A country of Africa, S. of Egypt, lyi 
weſt coaſt of . Red ſea, < ſubje to the Turks. See 
Ethiopia. * | oi . | 

ABLAQUE. A filk; 
brought from Perſia, by the way of Smyrna. See Ardaſſine. 

ABO. A city and port of Sweden, capital of the province 
of Finland, ſituated at the mouth of the river Aurojoki, 
on the Bothnic gulph, in 21 deg. 30 min. of E. longi- 
tude, and 60 deg. 30 min. of N. latitude, being 240 min. 
N. E. of Stockholm; See Sweden. 

ABOUCOUCHOU. A kind of woollen cloth manufac- 
tured in France; particularly in Provence, Languedoc, 

and Dauphine; whoſe deſtination is for Egypt. 
ABRA. A Poliſh ſilver coin, worth 1 s. halfpenny ſter- 
ling, being current in Conftantinopte, and all the ſtates 
of the Grand Signior; where it is received upon the 

a 7 of one fourth of the aſlani, or Dutch dollar. See 
Ht. 

ABROCHMENT, or Abracamentum, formerly denoted the 
act of ingroſſing or buying up commodities by wholeſale, 
before they were publickly expoſed in the market-place, in 
order to be fold by retail, which at preſent goes under the 
denomination of fore/talling. See Fireftalling. 

ABROHANI, or AMfullmull, A muſlin, or white, clear, 
fine cotton «loth, brought from the Eaſt Indies, eſpecially 
Bengal ; the piece being from 20 to 21 yards long, and 
from four-fourths to ſix-fourths wide. 

ABUCCO, Alocco, or Abacchi. A weight uſed in the king- 
dom of Pegu in India; one abucco being worth x2 teccalis 
and a half; 2 make an agiro, called alſo grro; 2 giri make 
a x ns and the biza weighs 100 teccalis, or about 
3 lb. 8 oz, | 

ABUEESB. The ſame with aſlani, or Dutch dollar; which 
is called in the Turkiſh language affani, from the lion it 
has impreſſed on each fide, and to which the Arabs give 
the name of abukesb, by miſtaking the lion for a dog. 
At Cairo it is worth from 33 to 38 meidins in ex- 
change, and fometimes more in ſpecie; the meidin being 
valued at 14d. ſterling, or 3 aſpers Turkiſh money; 
and it is received upon the ſame footing, not only at 


Conſtantinople, but through all the reſt of the Turkiſh 


empire. 

ABYSSINTA. See Ethiopia. 

ACACIA vera. An inſpiſſated juice of a ſhrub of the thorn- 

kind, growing in Egypt and Arabia, of a tan colour, 
ſmooth, ſhining, and of a diſagreeable taſte ; brought from 
the Levant in round balls of different fizes, in ſine bladders. 
But this juice is counterfeited by the German acacia; which 
is only the juice of immature ſloes, boiled to a ſolid con- 
ſiſtence, and put up in bladders like the former: tho the 
counterfeit is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by its colour, which is 
equally black with the Spaniſh liquorice ; nevertheleſs it 
is frequently ſubſtituted for the true acacia. 
But, for the duties of importation in Great Britain, recourſe 
muſt be had to the general book of rates, under the article 
Rate; which is likewiſe to be particularly obferved with 
regard to the duties, either on importation or exportation 
of any commodities into Great Britain, 

ACADIA, or Nova Scotia, See Britiſh and French Ame- 
rica. | 

ACADIA company. See Hudſon's bay company. 

ACAJOU. The fruit, or rather feed, of a tree growing in 
the iſlands of. the Antilles, and in ſeveral places on the 
ſouthern continent of America, eſpecially Brafil: of which 
there are three different kinds; but one only productive of 
the fruit, which has the form of a longiſh apple, covered 
with a ſkin of a fine lively ted colour, crowned with an 
olive coloured tuft, full of ſpongy filaments, yielding a 
juice of a complicated taſte of fweet and acid, eſteemed 
an excellent ſtomachic; and, though a little binding, an 
admirable provocative of urine. 

It ſhould be choſen new, plump, and of an olive colour. 
The oil extracted from it is uſed for extirpating corns, and 
embelliſhing the complexion. And from the tree of the 


along the 


the ſame with the ardaſſine ; being 


ES: :* 


a acajou ova, by inciſion, a clear tranſparent gum, not 
unlike the gum arabic. 


ACANTHUS. A plant of the thiſtle kind, uſed in medi- 
cine, called by Latin botaniſts branca ur/ina, or bear's 
breech; of which there are two kinds ; one growing wild, 
and.full of prickles.; the other growing in gardens with 
out prickles, and is therefore called by Virgil mollis; this 
being the moſt dented, and much reſembling parſley or 
ſmallage. . ery 

ACAPALTI. A plant of Mexico, or New Spain, produc- 
tive of the long pepper. 

The fruit is two or three inches long, of a pretty red 

<olour, as it borders upon maturity, which it cannot fully 

Acquire on the plant; and therefore muſt be plucked as 

ſoon as it begins to redden, that the ripeneſs may be com- 

pleted in the ſun. 

This pepper is - a4 uſed green or dry ; and both ways 
ives a high reliſh to meat. See Pepper. | 

ACAPULCO... A.port-town of N. America, ſituated in the 
province of Mexico, in 102 deg. W. long. and 17 deg. 
30 min. N. lat. on a fine bay of the South-ſea. See Spa- 
niſh America. 

ACCEPT. . | 

ACCEPTANCE. {fe Bill of Exchange. 

ACCEPTER. 

ACCEPTILATION. An acquittance given without re- 
ceiving any money; or a declaration of the creditor in 
favour of the debtor, ſignifying that he is ſatisfied for his 
debt, and relinquiſhes all further claim or demand, tho 
in reality no payment has been made. 8 | 

ACCOMPT, or Account. A mercantile term for a oallechon 
of ſeveral particular fums ready caft up; wherebythe profit 
or lofs upon any particular commodity, or the balance due 
from a perſon, may be evidently and truly diſcovered. The 
inhabitants of every commercial country have adapted dif- 
ferent methods of accompt, for facilitating their compli- 
cated buſineſs, peculiar to their natural genius and diſpoſi- 
tion ; though the moſt excellent way of aſcertaining the 
property of merchants, was originally invented in Italy, 
which is now generally praCtiſed by the moſt eminent part 
of the European merchants ; who, for expediting their 

tranſactions, have eftabliſhed an imaginary ſort of ſpecies : 
but, for a more explicit relation of their values and deno- 
minations, ſee Money of accompt. 
Three kinds of accompts are abſolutely neceflary for cloſing 
books of double entries : ſuch are, the accompts of ſtock, of 
loſs and gain, and of ballance. The accompt of ftock is, a 
particular accompt opened on the debtor and creditor fide of 
the ledger, containing all the effects of a trader; that is, his 
ready money, his merchandiſe, bills, promiſſory notes, ob- 
ligatipns, bonds, ſtipulated contracts, real and perſonal 
eſtate, and, generally ſpeaking, all that might peculiarly 
belong to him, free and clear of all debts and mortgages. 
This kind of accompt is ſometimes cloſed on the debit, and 
ſometimes on the credit part of the accompt of loſs and 
gain: on the debit, when the loſs exceeds the gain; and 
on the credit, when the gain is more than the loſs. 
The accompt of loſs and-gain is opened on the ledger, and 
conſiſts of all the gains and loſſes of a merchant in his trade; 
the loſſes being couched on the credit-fide, and the gain 
on the debit. But this kind of accompt is ballanced an- 
nually, or when two things offer; the firft, when the 
books are to be cloſed for new ones; the ſecond, when 
the trader deſigns to leave off buſineſs. 

The accompt of ballance is only opened in the ledger for 

the cloſing of the books: and when the books are to be 

peremptorily cloſed, it is called acc:mpt of the final ballance: 
but when new books are required, it is called accompt of 
ballance of entry, or ballance carried over. 

Merchants who keep books by double entries, have one 

in particular, called the book of current acc:mpts; wherein 

they write copies of all ſtated aceompts, and ſend them to 
their correſpondents for recourfe, in caſe of difficulty. 

M. Savary, in his Parfait Negotiant, or Perfect Mer- 

chant, boot 3. chap. 2. part 2. lays down the following 

excellent rules for the apprentices, factors, or agents of 

merchants, or wholeſale dealers, with regard to the man- 

ner of ſtating accompts with retailers. 

1. The clerks, factors, or agents of merchants, ous 
| * 
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ots with retailers-as ſoon as poſſible; that the 
— ariſing about price and meaſure might be timely 
adjuſted. 6 | 
25 In ſettling accompts, they ſhould take care not to allow 
tare on pieces of goods they have not meaſured themſelves; 
but ſhould examine whether they be right, and not wrong 
their maſters out of complaiſance to others. | 
3. To produce a regular accompt, they ſhould make an 
extract from the day-book of the number of pieces, con- 
taining the numbers, the meaſure, and the price of the 
s ſold. 

yo To execute the accompt properly, the extract 
ſhould be compared with the bill given upon the delivery of 
the goods, in order to ſee its conformity; and, upon each 
article, the tare, if any, and the amount of the ſum, ſhould 
be marked; and, upon returning to the warehouſe, it will 
not be amiſs to enter it in the book itſelf, that an exact 
agreement may appear between the maſter's book, and 
that of the perſon with whom the accompt is ſettled. 
To open an accompt, is to enter it for the firſt time in the 
ledger ; and merchants who are in open accompt, fhould 
acquit the bills of exchange they draw upon each other. 
To pa A ſum to accompt, is to enter in the ledger, either on 

* credit or debit part, the ſeveral articles wherein perſons 
become debtors or creditors. | 


fide of each article; which the book-keeper verifes, to 
ſhew that all is juſt. | 2 

Order of accompt, is its diviſion into the three principal ar- 
ticles of receipt, expence, and defalcation or deduction. 

To examine an accompt, is to read it exactly, point the ar- 

"ticles, and verify the calculation. 

To ſettle an accompt, is to calculate, regulate, ſtate, and bal- 
lance it. 

To place, or paſs an accumpt, is to be accountable to a per- 
ſon for a ſum received, either for or from him. 

Ballance of accompt, is the ſum wherein the debit exceeds 
the credit, or the credit the debit, when the accompt is 
well adjuſted, and the ballance made. 

Accompt in bank, is a fund which merchants, traders, 

bankers, and ſome others, if they pleaſe, depolite in the 
common caſh of a bank; to ferve-in the payment of bills 
of exchange, promiſſory notes, bonds, acquiſitions of 
funds, and other debts, either in trade, or otherwiſe con- 
tracted. 


To affirm an accompt, is to declare, and make oath, that it 


is true. 
To diſpute, or debate an accompt, is to make remarks upon 


receipt, or diminiſh the expence. 

To nite an accompt, is to place in the margin of each article, 
certain terms which ſpecify that there is no exception 
made; or, if there be, the reaſons of the exceptions, and 
the conditions whereby they paſs. | 

Accompt in company or partnerſhip, is a kind of accompt ſti 
pulated between two merchants or traders, in conſequence 
of a kind of partnerſhip between them. 

Accompt of ſales, is when a merchant or trader employs an 
agent or factor to ſell his goods; ef which they give him 
an account as ſoon as poſſible after they are vended, with 
the parcels and perſons to whom ſold, the price, and the 
conditions; which are all entered upon the credit-fide of 
the accompt ; as all the charges, commiſſion for agency, 
or brokerage, premiums, proviſion, or allowance for the 
fale, are on the debit-ſide. 

Accompt current, is the clear, nett, running accompt of bills 
drawn, or caſh remitted between merchant and merchant. 

Accompt of time and ready mzney, is frequently practiſed by 
merchants, who deal conſiderably by commiſſion, or are 
factors to other merchants : in which caſe the factor, 
when he diſburſes any ſums of money for his employer, or 
2 and pays the bills drawn by him upon the factor 


fore the goods are ſold, or the money received, charges 


his employer common intereſt for ſuch ſums, and for ſuch 
times, as the factor is in advance for the employer, and 
no longer; and this accompt may be credited by the ac- 
compt of ready money, as the factor receives it: all which 
charges, as well as intereſt, muſt be deducted befors the 
proceed is carried to the accompt current. 


To point the parts of an accompt, is to place a point to the 


the ſeveral articles of an accompt, either to augment the 
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Accompts concerning the royal revenue, for cuſtoms, exciſe, 
and other public'branches, are entered in the remembran- 
cer's office in the exchequer z from whence, as ſoon as they 
are paſſed, they are brought to the office belonging to the 
clerk of the pipe. . 

Impreſt, or the great accompts, are thaſe of the mint, war- 
drobe, army, navy, tenths, and other public accompts. 

ACCOMPTANT. A perfon, or officer, appointed to 


keep or make the accompts of a company, merchant, of- 
fice, or court. | a | 


ACCOMPTANTSHIP. The knowledge of figures, or 
arithmetic, whereby to regulate accompts. - 
ACCOMPTING-HOUSE, or Compting-houſe. A place 
which merchants, and other traders, particularly make 
uſe of, to tranſact their buſineſs, and keep their books of 
accompts. | 
ACHEN. A conſiderable port town, ſituated in q 3 deg. 30 
min. of E. lon. and 5 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. being the 
capital of the kingdom of Achen, and of the iſland of Su- 
matra, in the Eaſt Indies, in Aſia; lying on the north part 
of the iſland, 1000 m. S. E. of Fort St. George, in India, 
and 450 m. N. W. of the city of Malacca. See Sunda 
i lands. 
ACHIA. A fort of cane produced in the Eaſt Indies, where 
it is pickled green by the natives, with ſtrong vinegar, 
pepper, ſpices, and other ingredients; after which it is 
vended to the Europeans ; who introduce it into their re- 
ſpective countries, in earthen jars about a foot in height, 
and as much in thickneſs, the mouth being pretty narrow, 
and cloſely ſtopped. The pieces of cane are about an inch 
and half in diameter, and a little above two inches long; 
of a fimilar conſiſtence to the ſmall cucumber pickled in 
England, eating as criſp, and cutting as firm. The 
have no pith ; but are of a compacted texture of fibres, like 
that in the common cane, when the outſi e is peeled : and 
the Dutch, who import the greateſt quantities, commonly 
eat it after dinner or ſupper to quicken the appetite. 
ACHIOTL. A name given by the Braſilians to a dying 
ſtuff, more ufually denominated racou. See Raccu. 
ACHTENDEELEN, or Aelheling A meaſure for grain, 
uſed in ſome parts of Holland, containing about 533 
unds. 
ACICOCA. An herb growing in Peru, and ſometimes ſub- 
ſtituted for the herb paraguay, being reported to have all 
the properties of that herb. 
Great quantities of it are annually tranſported from Lima, 
and the other ports of Peru, to the city of Avira; whence 
it is brought to Potoſi, eſpecially when the paraguay is 
ſcarce there, and conſequently dear. See Paraguay. 
ACORI, orBlue coral. The genuine acori is exceeding ſcarce: 
however it is fiſhed for on ſome of the Aftican coaſts, par- 
ticularly from Rio-del-Re to the river of the Camarones ; 
this being the coral which makes part of the commodities 
the Dutch trade for with the Camarones; and that of thc 
kingdom of Benin is alſo much efteemed, growing in 
the form of a tree, on a rocky bottom. See Cxal. 
ACORUS. A medicinal plant, of the ruſh or flag kind; the 
produce of Lithuania and Tartary ; frequently confounded 
by apothecaries with the calamus odoratus. There are two 
ſpecies of the acorus, the verus, and the falſe; which are 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed, by obſerving, that from the middle 
of the verus there ariſes a longiſh cluſter of an infinity of 
ſmall flowers, the thickneſs of the little finger, and reſem- 
bling macropiper, or long pepper; whereas he falſe acorus 
is only the common ſword-graſs. It is only the root of the 
former that has any medicinal quality; and is uſually calle | 
the acorus ; being knotty, reddiſh without, and white 
within, as thick as the little finger, and half a foot long ; 
of which the moſt valuable ſort ſhould be new, well 
cleaned from its filaments, Hard to break, of a' ſour taſte, 
accompanied with an agreeable bitterneſs, and of a ſweet 
aromatic ſcent, 
The acorus is of ſome uſe in medicine, being one of the 
ingredients that enter the compoſition of Venice treacle ; 
and perfumers alſo make much uſe of it. 
Among the acoruſſes are enranked the great and ſmall ga- 
langa; tho perhaps improperly, as they are very different 
from the acorus. 
The great galanga has leaves reſembling thoſe of the iris; 


and 
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and the ſmall is a reddiſh root, both inſide and out, of a 

very poignant and aromatic taſte. Theſe two galangas 
come from the Indies and China, eſpecially from the iſland 
of Java; both being of uſe in the making of vinegar; but 
chiefly the ſmall kind, which is likewiſe of ſome uſe in 
medicine. | | 

ACQUITTANCE is a diſcharge, or releaſe, | in writing, 
from a creditor to a debtor, commonly called a receipt ; or 
it is an exoneration from any duty or obligation what- 
ſoever, | | | 

ACRA. A town of Africa, on the coaſt of Guinea; where 
there is a Britiſh fort and factory. See Guinea. 

ACRE. A port-town of Paleſtine, in Aſiatic Turkey, ſi- 
tuated in 35 deg. of E. long, and 33 deg. 35 min. N. lat. 
on the Levant ſea, S. of Tyre, now, a ſmall village, fland- 
ing on the ruins of the ancient Ptolemais. 

ACRE. A money of accompt in ſome places of the Eaſt 
Indies, but more uſually called /ack, or lacre. See Lacre. 
ACRE, called more generally Rotte, is a weight uſed in ſe- 

veral ports of the Levant. See Ratte. 

ACRE, formerly an uncertain meaſure of land, but now 
fixed by the ſtatute of 31 Edward I. to be 40 poles or 
perches in length, and 4 in breadth, or 160 ſquare poles, 
containing 4840 ſquare yards, or 43, 560 ſquare feet. 
England is computed to contain 39,038,500 ſquare ſta- 
tute acres. 

ACREMENS is a word uſed at Conſtantinople for a kind 
of ox-hides, brought there from the Black ſea. 

ACTION, in commercial affairs, or action of a company, 
is a part or ſhare in the ſtock or capital of the company, 
conſiſting of a number of ſuch actions; which, in France, 
and the United Provinces, is only a different denomination 
for ſhares or ſubſcriptions in England: ſo that an action in 
the Miſiſſippi ſtock anſwers to a part of the South - ſea 
ſtock. See Stock, 


ACTS of parliament. The ſtatute-laws of Great Britain. 

ADAMANT. See Diamond. 

ADARME. A ſmall Spaniſh weight; uſed alſo in Buenos- 
Ayres, and throughout all parts of Spaniſh America, be- 
ing about the 1th part of an ounce. 

ADATAYS. A muflin, or cotton-cloth, which comes 
from ſeveral parts of the Eaſt Indies ; but the fineſt ſort is 
made at Bengal, the piece being about 13 yards long, 
and 1 yard broad. 

ADDA. A river of Italy, riſing in the province of Bor- 
mio; which, paſling through the Valteline, runs through 
the lake De Como, and the Milaneſe, falling into the Po 
near Cremona. See Po. 

ADEN, A port-town of Arabia Felix, in Aſia, ſituated in 
16 deg. of E. lon. and in 12.2. of N. lat. a little to the 
eaſtward to the Straits of Babel- Mandel; being 600 m. 8. 
of Mecca, and 60 m. E. of Moco, ſubject to an Arabian 

rince. See Arabia. 

ADENOS. A cotton, otherwiſe called marine cotton, which 
is brought from Aleppo, in Turky. 

ADIGE. A great river in Italy, which riſes in Tyrol, runs 
S. by Trent, then E. by Verona, in the territory of Ve- 
nice, and falls into the guiph of Venice N. of the mouth 
of the Po. | 

ADIT. A paſſage, or entry; a term principally uſed in 
mining; in which it ſignifies the ſough, or leyel, made 

to carry off the water.. | 

ADMINISTRATION. A term whereby the Peruvian Spa- 
niards call the ſtaple-warehouſe of Callao ; which is a ſmall 
town on the South-ſea, ſerving Lima in quality of a port. 
It is at this adminiſtration that foreign ſhips, permitted to 
trade along theſe coaſts, are obliged to unload the European 
merchandiſe wherewith they are freighted ; paying 13 fer 
cent. of the price of the vent, if the _ be entire, and 
16 if not; beſides 3 per 1000 for conſulſhip, and other 

| ſmall royal duties. 8 

ADMIRAL. An eminent officer appointed to command the 
naval forces of a kingdom or ſtate, who takes cogniſance, 
by himſelf, or officers nominated by him, of all maritime 
cauſes. Authors are divided about the origin and denomi- 
nation of this important officer; an officer eſtabliſhed 
with ſome variation in moſt of the principal maritime do- 
minions. And it is certain that there are no inſtances of ad- 
mirals in theſe European parts before the year 1284; when 
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Philip of France, who attended St. Louis to the " 
againſt the Saracens, created an admiral ; which office was 


not introduced into England till the reign of Edward J. 
However, Du Cange aſſures us that the Sicilians were the 
firſt who gave the denomination of admiral to the com- 
manders of their naval armaments ; who took. it from the 
Saracen or Arabic amirr, a general 'name, for any com- 
. 17.1157 et bee nt 
'The office of great, high, or firſt admiral, has been always 
one of the moſt conſiderable and important poſts in all 
kingdoms and ſovereignties bordering upon the ſea; bein 
ſeldom conferred on any but princes, or others of the — 
eminent ſubjects. In England, James Duke of Vork, 
afterwards James II. was inveſted with the dignity of 
Lord High Admiral during the war againſt the States- 
General; as alſo was Prince George of Denmark, conſort 
to Q. Anne, in that war againſt the French, which was 
productive of the treaty of Utrecht. But this office has 
een ſince held by commiſſion; becauſe the prerogatives 


and privileges annexed to it, are too extraordinary for the 


enjoyment and emolument of a private perſon; tho' theſe 

commiſſionets are ſtyled Lords of the admiralty, being ſeven 

in number, and the ſenior commiſſioner acting as a ſort of 
reſident. 

n France the admiral is one of the principal officers of 
the crown, the chief of the marine, and of the naval forces 
of the kingdom. It is from him that the commanders of 
ſhips, having taken in their lading, muſt obtain permiſſion 
to ſail, with paſſports, ſafe conducts, and commiſſions. 
The tenths of all the prizes taken at ſea, or on the mari- 
time coaſts, under the commiſſion and flag of France, be- 
long to him, as well as the tenths of ranſoms, the whole of 


the fines within the particular juriſdiction of the admiralty, 


and half of thoſe ſpecified on the marble tables. He is alſo 
intitled to the duties for — tuns, and ſea-marks ; 
likewiſe to a third part of the effects recovered from the 


bottom of the ſea, or which have been caſt on ſhore by the 


waves; the whole conformable to the ordinance of marine 
of 1681. Rr 


The admiralty of the States:General of the United Pro- 


vinces is divided into the five colleges of Amſterdam, Rot- 


terdam, Hoorn, Middleburg, and Harlingen; where each 
college has its peculiar officers, as a fiſcal, advocate, recei- 
ver- general, commiſſioner- general, ſeveral ſecretaries, re- 
giſter, maſter of the houſhold, commiſſary of ſales, pay- 
maſter, treaſurer, grand provoſt, and ſeveral commiſſaries, 
for the inſpection of paſſports, and the reception of duties. 


The college of Amſterdam conſiſts of twelve noblemen, 


who have the title of counſellors of the admiralty. One of 
theſe repreſents the nobility of Holland, one the city of 
Amſterdam, one that of Leyden, one of Harlem, one of 
Goude, and one of Edam, all theſe places being within 
the province of Holland'; and the other fix are repreſen- 
tatives of the ſix other provinces, where every thing is 


conducted in the ſame manner as in the admiralty of the 


province of Holland; from which courts paſſports muſt be 
taken, and where all the duties of importation and expor- 
tation are to be paid. 


The Spaniards, Portugueſe, Danes, Swedes, and Ruſſians, 


have alſo their ſeveral departments for the regulation of 


their marine. . ö | 

But there are ſeveral ſubordinations of admirals, or com- 
manders of a maritime force, acting under the direction of 
the high admiral, or commiſſioner delegated for the execu- 
tion of that important truſt; though theſe are more pro- 


petly under the denomination of flag-officers : of which 


there are three different ranks, under three diſtinct divi- 
ſions, belonging to the crown of Great Britain; being the 
admiral, the vice- admiral, and rear- admiral of the white, 
blue, and red diviſions of the fleet. hs 
The court of admiralty in England was firſt erected in 
1357, by King Edward III. when a lord high admiral 
was appointed, who was judge or preſident of the court of 
admiralty.. He took cogniſance, by himſelf, his lieutenants, 
and deputies, of all crimes committed on the ſea, or the 
coaſt adjacent, as well as of all the civil and marine tran- 
ſactions relating thereto, as alſo of what was tranſaQcd in 
all ſhips riding in any principal river beneath its bridges of 
the neareſt proximity to the ſea, 1 _ 
| e 
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The grocesling in the Britin court of admiralty are prin- 


cipally according to the civil. law becauſe the ſea is extra- 


judicial of the common Jaw, and under the juriſdiction of 


iral. To the civil law, firſt inſtituted by the 
2 were afterwards added by his ſucceſſors, particu- 


larly Richard I. the laws of Oleron ; together with the 


marine uſes and conſtitutians of ſeyeral people ; as thoſe of 
Genoa, Piſa, Marſeilles, Meſſina, &c. but more particu- 
larly the ancient laws of the Rhodians. Richard I. limi- 


ted the juriſdiction of the admiralty court, by a-ſtatute 

enacted in the 15th year of his reign; whereby it was de- 
clared, that the court of admiralty ſhould not have cogni- 
ſance of contracts or other things ariſing within the 
borders of counties, as well by ſea as by water, nor wreck 
of the ſea. That of the death of a man, and of a maim 
done in great ſhips hovering in the main ſtream of great 
rivers, beneath the ports, near the ſea, and in no other 


places of the ſame rivers, the admiral ſhould have cogni- 
ſance ; as alſo to arreſt ſhips in great fleets for the great 
voyages of the king and kingdom; and ſhould alſo have 


juriſdiction in ſuch fleets during ſuch voyages; ſaving to 
the king his forfeitures, and to lords, cities, and boroughs, 
their liberties and franchiſes. Which ſtatute was confirmed 


by another enacted in the ad year of the reign of 1 
e 


IV. with this addition, that the party grieyed againſt 


form of the former ſtatute, ſhould, by action upon his 
caſe, recover double damages againſt the proſecutor in the 
admiralty, and the proſecutor ſhould alſo forfeit ten pounds 
to the king. | 1 

By a ſtatute of 8th Eliſabeth, it was enacted, that a ſen- 


tence definitive in a civil and marine cauſe by 3 4204 


appointed by commiſſion, upon an appeal made in 

cery, ſhould be final. Ad ae 

By a ſtatute 2d William and Mary, it is declared, that 
all juriſdictions and powers inveſted in the lord high ad- 
miral, have always appertained to commiſſioners of the 
admiralty, as if they were lord high admiral. 

By a ſtatute 1 3th George II. proper methods are directed 


for the judge of any court of admiralty in Great Britain, 


or elſewhere, to expedite adjudging of captures taken from 
the enemy. See Capture, Court-martial, Navy, Piracy. 
Between the courts of admiralty and common law, there 


| ſeems to be a divided power; for the ſea, ſo far as the low- 


water mark, is accounted within the body of the county, 
and the cauſes thence ariſing are determinable by the com- 
mon law; yet, when the ſea is full, the admiral has like- 
wiſe juriſdictions there, during the- continuance of the 
floods, over matters tranſacted between the low-wat 
mark and the ſhore. | | 
The principal court of admiralty belonging to the Britiſh 
crown, is at Doctors Commons, in the city of London; 
but there are courts of vice admiralty in Ireland, and all 
the principal colanies abroad; though I have been informed 
by the regiſter of the vice-admiralty court in Dublin, that 
the civilians there were of opinion their court E. 


and acted by no ſort of deputation. All proceſſes and pro- 


ceedings in the court of admiralty are not iſſuable under 
the royal direction, but run in the name of the lord high 
admiral, or commiſſioners, whoſe deputy is called judge of 


. the admiralty, and is commonly an eminent civilian, to 


whom appeals may be made from any court of vice-admi- 
ralty, except from the cinque ports, where the lord war- 
den hath an exempt juriſdiftion from the admiralty of Eng- 
land: though the deciſion of the judge of the admiralty is 
not always concluſive; becauſe a court of delegates has 
been frequently appointed, particularly during the Tat war, 
conſiſting of feveral of the principal nobility, privy coun- 
ſellors, and judges, whoſe delegation authoriſes them to 
redreſs any grievances, or "revert any ſentence given in 
the admiralty court in ſuits, civil and marine, by order of 
the civil law. | on rs omar, 

Though the admiralty-court has a power to determine all 
maritime cauſes, or cauſes ariſing wholly upon the ſea, out 
of the juriſdiction of any country ; yet this court is not 
allowed to be a court of record, becauſe the proceedings 
are by the civil law; and the judge hath no authority to 
take ſuch reeogniſance as a court of record may; though 
he may puniſh thoſe by fine and impriſonment who refit 


the proceſs of the admiralty-court. The admiralty hath 


ADV 
juriſdiction where the common law can give no remedy, 
and of all contracts made upon the high ſea. It has alſo 
been held, that this court hath juriſdiction in caſes of 
freight, mariners wages, or for breach of charter-parties, 
although made within the realm, ſo as the penalty is not 
-demanded ; as alſo in caſes of building, mending, ſaving, 
or victualing ſhips, if the ſuit be againſt the ſhip, and not 

againſt the parties. Beſides, this court has a juriſdiction 

to redreſs annoyances and obſtructions in rivers, which 
may hinder navigation to and from the ſca However, 
the admiralty can hold no plea of any contract but ſuch as 
ariſeth upon the ſea ; not though it riſe upon any conti- 
nent, or in any port or haven out of the Britiſh domini- 
ons, for the juriſdiction of the admiralty is limited to the 

| ſeas only; the admiral being for the ſea, and the court 
for maritime cauſes, | : | 
It has alſo been agreed by the Judges in England, that 
where ſentence is obtained in a 1 admiralty, a party 
may libel for execution thereof in England; becauſe all 
the courts of admiralty in Europe are governed by the civil 
law, and are to be aſſiſtant one to another, though the 
matter were not originally determinable in Fngland. 

ARDOUR. A river of ww, riſing in the Pyrenean 
mountains, which runs north by 'Tarbes, through Gaſ- 
cony ; then turning eaſt, paſſes by Dax, and falls into the 
bay of Biſcay below Bayonne. 

ADRAGANTH. See Tregacanth. 

ADRIANOPLE is the ſecond city of conſequence in the 
Turkiſh empire, ſituate in 26 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 
42 deg. of S. lat. 

ADRIATIC Jſands. See Italian and Turkiſh iſlands. 

ADRIATIC /ea, or Gulph of Venice, formerly called Mare 
Tontum, Auſonium, and Siculum, which ſeparates Dalmatia 

from Venice and the eaſtern coaſt of Italy. The Adriatic 
extends from Saint Maria de Leuca, the eaſtern boundary 
of Naples, to Trieſte in Iſtria; containing Venice, Cherſo, 
Vegia, Arle, Oſero, Pago, Zara, Braſſa, Leſina, Cur- 
Zola, Raguſa, and ſomę other inconſiderable iſlands ap- 
pertaining to the ſigniory of the Venetians, who were 
formerly the moſt formidable maritime power in Europe ; 
which character they gloriouſly ſupported by their ſitua- 
tion at the top of the Adriatic. See Venice. 

ADVANCE, is an anticipation of time; for to pay off a 
bill by way of advance, is to pay it before the term of its 
date is expired, for which a diſcount is uſually taken. But 
advance alſo imports a loan of money, or a ſupplying with 
merchandiſe. With regard to bills of exchange, it is ſaid, 
advance for the drawer, when, upon a negotiated bill, he 
who has.negotiated it receives more than the par, that is, 
more than the ſum ſpecified by the bill: but, on the con- 
trary, it is ſaid, advance for the payer, and loſs for the 
drawer, when, by the negotiation, he to whom the bil! 
belongs does not receive its entire value. 

Advance, in another ſenſe, is to defray the expences of an 
enterpriſe before the time of reimburſement arrives, 

ADVENTURE, or Venture. Any parcel of goods allowed 
for the officers and crew of a trading ſhip, to carry abroad 
for their own private advantage. | E 

ADVENTURER, is: applied to any veſſel that attempts to 
carry on a prohibited trade; but is now particularly applied 

to thoſe enterpriſing freebooters, who aſſociate themſelves 
together againſt the Spaniards in the Weſt Indies. See 
Buccaneers. 

ADVENTURERS. The company of merchant-adventurers 
was the firſt ſociety of merchants in England, eſtabliſhed 
by letters patent granted by King Edward I. in the 1 3th 
year of his reign ; whereby they became incorporated, and 
intitled to ſeveral excluſive privileges, for the maintenance, 
inlarging, and better carrying on of the moſt conſiderable 
trades to foreign parts. Theſe merchants were originally 
called The Breed of St. Thomas a Becket of Canterbury, 

_ andobtained ſeveral privileges from John Duke of Brabant, 
which were confirmed by King Edward III. Henry IV, 
and their ſucceſſors, down to Henry VII. who gave them 

the name of merchant-adventurers. After him, theſe privi- 
leges were confirmed by Henry VIII. Edward VI. Queen 
Eliſabeth, and James I. though not without incurring 
many enemies ; who charged them to be monopolies, and 

| * to the kingdom, becauſe theſe merchants had 


the 
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the ſole privilege of trading to the Netherlands; where- 
_ their patent had temporary ſuſpenſions, which was 
afterwards confirmed again by royal proclamation ; but 
their excluſive privilege of Br, was afterwards aboliſhed, 
See Hamburg companyy and North companies. 
In France thoſe perſons are denominated adventurers, ho 
ome ſubſcribers, or actionaries, in the companies formed 
for the eſtabliſhment of the American colonies ; by which 
they are diſtinguiſhed from the planters, or thoſe inhabi- 
tants intitled only to plantations, who are employed in 
cultivating and planting the land; for which the former 


are adventuring their money, in expectation of receiving 


an adequate recompence from the profits ariſing by the di- 


vidends of the company. The charters granted in Eng- 


land for eſtabliſhing the colonies of America alſo make a 
ſimilar diſtindtion between planters and adventurers. 

ADVICE. See Later, of advice. 

ADVOCATE. A term generally applied to ſuch counſel 
who plead and defend cauſes, in thoſe countries and courts 
where the civil law is predominant, and takes cogniſance 
of all maritime affairs, | 

ADULTERATION. This, ina general ſenſe, implies the 
act of corrupting or debaſing a thing that was pure, by im- 
proper admizture, The Britiſh laws are very provident 
25.nft the adulteration of coffee, tea, tobacco, ſnuff, wine, 
wax, hair-powder, and other mercantile commodities ; but 
more eſpecially againſt debaſing or adulterating the current 
coin, which, by a ſtatute made in the 3d year of the 
reign of Henry V. was adjudged reaſon. See Coin. 

AEM, AM, AME. A liquid meaſure, uſed almoſt through- 
out all Germany, containing about 42 wine gallons. 

+6 YPTIACUM, is a name given to ſeveral medicinal un- 
guents of the detergent or corroſive kind: but the ſimple 
egyptiacum is the medicine generally found in our ſhops, 
which is a compoſition of verdigreaſe, vinegar, and honey, 
boiled to a conſiſtence, ſuppoſed to be denominated from 
its duſky colour, wherein it reſembles the native hue of the 
Egyptians. 

**RUGO. See Verdigreaſe. 

ASTUARY. An arm of the ſea, running a conſiderable 


way into the land, like Briſtol channel, and ſeveral of the 


friths of Scotland. 

1.S-USTUM, or burnt copper. A chemical preparation 
extracted from thin plates of copper, by the force of a 
crucible, of a fimilar quality to the zgyptiacum. The 
goodneſs cf it lies in its conſiſtence, which muſt be 
middling, and in its colour, which muſt be of an iron 
grey on the ſurface, reddiſh towards the inward part, and 
of a cinnabar colour, when two pieces are rubbed againſt 
one another, 1 5 
The beſt æs- uſtum comes from Holland; which phyſicians 
uſed in ſome of their remedies, but with great precaution, 
its greateſt uſe being for en operations, in which 
it is applied for the eating and conſuming of fleſh, and 
excreſcences in the cure of wounds. | 

A THIOPIA. See Ethiopra. 

A,THIOPS mineral. 
flower of ſulphur, b'ended till they become incorporated 
into a black powder. 

AFFA. A weight uſed on the gold coaſt of Guinea, equal 
to an ounce, the half whereof goes under the denomination 
of eggeba. 

AFFREIGHTMENT. See Freight. | 

AFRICA, one of the four principal diviſions of the world, 
and the third in degree, is a peninſula joined to Aſia by the 
narrow iſthmus of Suez, which lies between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red ſea. This country is ſituated between 
18 deg. W. and 50 E. long and between 37 N. and 35 8. 
lat. bounded by the Mediterranean ſea, which divides it 
from Europe, on the north; by the iſthmus of Suez, the 
Red ſea, and the Indian ocean, on the eaſt; by the ſouthern 
ocean, on the ſouth; and by the Atlantic ocean, on the 
weſt; being 4320 miles long, and 4200 broad. This ſi- 
tuation occaſions it to have very extenſive coaſts, where the 
Europeans carry on a beneficial commerce; but the interior 
parts of the continent are little underſtood, by reafon of the 
ſterility of che ſoil, the inſupportable heat of the climates, 
or the ferocity of the inhabitants. However, a ſufficient 
knowledge of the country has been acquired, to give us in- 


; ele the country from eaſt to weſt, on both ſides the 


| —_ N. W. part of Barbary. And, 10. The coaſt 


inhabitants, from the Red ſea to the Atlantic ocean ; and 


A preparation of crude mercury and 
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formation of the grand diviſions and ſub-diviſions of this 
prodigious tract; the former having been thrown into the 
ten grand diviſions following. 1. Egypt, 2. Ethiopia 
ſuperior. 3. Zanquebar; all which form the - eaſtern 
part of Africa. 4. Monoemugis, Monomotapa, and Caf. 
faria, or Lower Ethiopia, which lie on the ſouth. 5. 
Congo, Angola, Guinea. 6. Nigritia, or Negroland, 
which lies in the middle of Africa, extendingg almoſt 


river Niger. 7. Zaara, or the deſert, to the northward 
of Nigritia. 8. Biledulgerid, the ancient Numidia, to 
the northward of Zaara. q. Morocco, and Fez, con- 


of Barbary, on the north, containing the countries of A]- 
giers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca, all which are eaſtward 
of the African iſlands. But theſe ten diviſions are parti- 
cularly deſcribed under the ſeveral articles of Egypt, . 
thiopia ſuperior, and Æthiopia inferior, Zanquebar, Gui- 
nea, Nigritia, Zaara, Biledulgerid, Morocco, and Barbary, 
The African iſlands are alſo diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
Zocotora, Babelmandel, and the iſlands in the Red ſea, 
being the N. E. diviſion ; Madagaſcar, Comora iſlands, 
Bourbon, and Mauritias, being the S. E. diviſion ; St. He- 
lena, St. Thomas, Aſcenſion, Anaboa, Prince's iſland, 
Fernandopo, and St. Matthew, being the S. W. diviſion ; 
Cape Verd iſlands, Canary iſlands, Maderas, being the 
N. W. diviſion, and the Azores, or weſtern iſſands, which 
are particularly deſcribed under thoſe ſeveral articles. 

This quarter of the world once contained ſeveral kingdoms 
and ſtates eminent for the liberal arts, for wealth, power, 
and the moſt extenfive commerce ; though, at this day, 
there is ſcarce one ſingle nation left upon that continent 
worthy of-notice. Africa could formerly boaſt the cele- 
brated kingdoms of Egypt and Ethiopia, with the rich and 
formidable Carthaginian republic, to which the kingdoms 
of Numidia and Mauritania were ſubject. At that time 
almoſt all the northern parts of Africa were full of 
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Carthage extended her commerce to every part of the 
known world. Even the Britiſh ſhores were viſited by 
her fleets; until John, King of Mauritania, and tributary 
to Carthage, unhappily called in the Romans, who, by 
the aſſiſtance of the Mauritanians, ſubdued Carthage, and 
ſubjected all the kingdoms and fates in Africa to the do- 
minion of Rome. After this ſubjection, the natives ne- 
lected their trade, and even the cultivation of the ſoil, 
hey became provincial tributaries to Rome, liable to be 
plundered and impoveriſhed by rapacious viceroys and go- 
vernors ſent from that capital: whereupon their traffic, in 
a ſhort time dwindled to nothing, and they cultivated no 
more of their lands than what might ſerve for their ſub- 
ſiſtence. Upon the declenſion of the Roman empire, in 
the 5th century, the north of Africa was over-run by the 
Vandals, who contributed ſtill more to the deſtruction of 
arts and ſciences; and, to add to their misfortune, the 


- Saracens made a ſudden conqueſt of all the coaſts of Egypt 


and Barbary,in the ſeventh century. Theſe were afterwards 


| ſucceeded by the Turks; and both being of the Maho- 


medan religion, whoſe diſciples carry ruin and devaſtation 
along with them where-ever they come, the ruin of that 
once flouriſhing part of the world was thereby completed ; 
though the ſoil of the northern ſhore of Africa is ſtill the 
ſame, and capable of producing almoſt _— thing de- 
fireable in life, but poſſeſſed by a wretched abandoned 
people, entirely addicted to robbery and rapine, and chiefly - 
ſubſiſting by their piracies at ſea on the European powers. 
See Barbary. | : 

From the diſcoveries that have been made in Africa of late 
years, it is found to be a more fertil country than was for- 
merly repreſented ; for not only the northern part of it is 
generally fruitful where it is cultivated, but the ſouth alſo 
produces corn and wine. There numerous herds of fine 
cattle are to be ſeen; and, even between the tropics, there 
are multitudes of people, noble rivers, and a rich ſoil, ca- 
pable of the greateſt improvements. The cinnamon-tree 
actually grows there, and it is apprehended that other ſpices 
might be raiſed in thoſe latitudes. Here is plenty of the 
beſt gold and ivory ; and from hence the Europeans export 
upwards of 200,000 Negro ſlaves annually to America i 

| | whic 
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known, except the 
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which ſhews, that Africa, between the tropics, muſt be 


vaſtly populous, though the ancients held that the torrid 
S. 31 


zone was not habitab 


IT bi tinent is inhabited by three different people, Pa- 
; 5 0 3 and Chriſtians. The firſt are the 


moſt numerous, poſſeſſing the greateſt part of the country 


from the tropic of Cancer to the Cape of Good Hope; and 


theſe are generally black : the Mahomedans, who are of 


a tawny complexion, poſſeſs almoſt all the northern ſhores 


of Africa: the people of Abyſſinia, or Upper Ethiopia, 
are denominated Chriſtians, but retain abundance of rites 
belonging to Judaiſm and Paganiſm z and there are ſome 
Chriſtians on the ſea-coaſts on almoſt every fide of Africa; 


but theſe are an inconſiderable number, compared either 


with the Pagans or Mahomedans. There are alſo ſome 
Jews in the north of Africa, who manage all the remaining 
trade of that country. But it is remarkable, that though 
the Carthaginians, who inhabited Barbary, ba] greater 
fleets, and a more extended commerce, than any other na- 
tion, or than all the people upon the face of the earth, when 
that republic flouriſhed, and that though Africa is better 
ſituated for a foreign trade, than any other quarter of the 
world, the natives have ſcarce a ſingle mercantile veſſel 
helonging to them, and no other warlike ſhips, than what 
Sallee, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, ſet out for piracy, 
which are too inconſiderable to reſiſt any European ſqua- 
dron of force. Though it is pretended, that the ancients 
diſcovered the Canary iſland, whoſe ſituation is but little 


diſtant from the coaſt of Morocco; it is certain, that, 


before the 1 5th prong Africa was but very inconſiderably 

gyptian territories, and the coaſts 
bordering upon the Mediterranean. The ſucceſsful: voy- 
age of the 
the Cape of Good Hope, in 1487, and afterwards diſ- 
covered all the African coaſt as far as the Red ſea, gave 
the Europeans an opportunity of augmenting their diſ- 
coveries, by eſtabliſhing a commerce with the inhabitants, 
and erecting ſettlements in the country, | 


The Engliſh, French, Portugueſe, Danes, and Hollanders, 


have ſeveral ſettlements in different parts of the African 
coaſt ; but the moſt conſiderable are on the coaſt of Guinea, 
where they proſecute their advantageous commerce for 
ivory, gold-duſt, and ſlaves. But, for a particular deſcrip- 
tion of the various kingdoms and ſtates, their reſpective 
commodities, as well as the different way of merchandiſing, 
and the ſeveral European ſettlements, throughout the 
African territories, both on the continent and in the iſlands, 
reference muſt be had to the ſeparate articles of the ten 


grand diviſions above mentioned, where they are particu- 
larly deſcribed, 


AFRICA, is allo a port-town of Tunis, fituated on the coaſt 


of Barbary, in 8 deg 20 min. of E. lon. and 36. deg. of 
N. lat. being 70 m. S. of Tunis. 


Britiſh AFRICAN companies. In the 14th year of King 


Charles II. the royal adventurers of England, trading into 
Africa, had their charter granted them, which was after- 


, wards ſurrendered to the ſame monarch ; who, in conſide- 


ration thereof, by his royal charter or letters-patent, dated 
the 27th of September, in the 24th year of his reign, granted 
the company, all the regions, countries, dominions, terito- 
ries, continents, coaſts, and places, lying between the port 
of Sally in South Barbary, incluſive ; and extending from 
thence to Cape de bona Eſperanza, incluſive, with all the 
iſlands near adjoining to thoſe coaſts, and comprehended 
within thoſe limits, which had been heretofore called by 
the name of Soth Barbary, Guinny, Binny, or Angola; 
and all ports, harbours, creeks, iſlands, lakes, and places 
in the parts of Africa to any of them belonging, or being 
under the obedience of any Tay ſtate, or potentate with- 
in thoſe limits, 1 ho'd for the term of 1c00 years, ſub- 


ject to ſuch conditions and reſervations as therein men- 


tioned, and incorporating the ſeveral perſons therein named 


by the name of 7 he Royal African Company of England. 


But the more particular eſtabliſhment of this company was 


made by an act of parliament paſſed in the 7th year of 


King William III. whereby it was enaQed, That the 
leaſt ſubſcription ſhould be i oo l. and the greateſt 3000 l. 


that the company ſhould be impowered to equip, freight, 


and navigate their ſhips to anypart of Africa; to plant colo- 


ortugueſe, who doubled Cape Eſperance, or 
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nies, build cities, towns, or forts, in or upon the places not 
inhabited, or in or upon any other place, by conſent of the 
natives and inhabitants thereof, and not poſſeſſed by any 
European power, and to provide magazines for defending 
ſuch places; as alſo to make repriſals, and to ſeek repara- 
tion for damage by ſea or land, and to conclude treaties of 


peace and commerce with the ſovereigns and proprietors ot 


land in Africa; provided that ſuch ſhips employed by the 


company ſhould return to Great Britain with their effects, 


under pain of confiſcation : that all the reſt of the Britiſh 
ſubjects ſhould be precluded from trading to Africa, under 
forfeiture of the third part of the {hip and cargo : that the 


company ſhould have the abſolute property of all their poſ- 


ſeſſions to be made in Africa, to be held in tovercignty from 
his Majeſty and his ſucceſſors, under an acknowledgment 
of one hogſhead of tobacco annually, with a right to im- 
poſe ſuch cuſtoms and duties as they ſhould think proper 
for the maintenance of their poſſeſſions ; and that all per- 
ſons concerned in the company ſhould be free denizens of 
Great Britain. | 

By the ftatute gth and 1oth William III. it was enacted. 
That the Royal African company ſhould maintain and de- 
fend all the forts and caſtles in their poſſeſſion : that any of 
the ſubjects of Great Britain might trade from England, 
or any of the Britiſh plantations in America, to the coaſt 
of Africa, between Cape Mount and the Cape of Good 
Hope, the ſaid company, and all others, anſwering a duty 
of 10 per cent. for the goods and merchandiſes exported 
thither from England, or the plantations, for maintaining 
the caſtles and forts; and preſerving the African trade: that 
they might alſo 'trade between Cape Blanco and Cape 
Mount, paying the ſame duty. and a further ſum of 10 
per cent. at the place of importation, except for redwood and 
negroes; the former of which was only to pay half the ad- 
ditional duty, and the latter to be entirely excluded from it; 
that ſuch perſons ſhould have the ſame protections as the 
company, might ſettle factories in any of the ſaid limits, 
and ſhould be free from all impoſitions from.the company : 
and that all the duties ariſing by this act ſhould be appro- 
priated wholly to the maintenance of the forts and caſtles 
belonging to the company. 

By the ſtatute ioth Anne, it was enaQed, That, in conſi- 
deration of the loſſes and diſappointments the company had 
ſuſtained, two third parts, or more, in number and value, 
of all their creditors, were to allow the company time for 
diſcharging their cebts. | 

By ſeveral ſubſequent ſtatutes for appropriating the public 
money, 10,009 l. a-year was applied towards maintenance 
of the forts and ſettlements belonging to the company. 
But as the company have been incapacitated from proſecu- 


ting the trade under their preſent circumſtances, another act 


for extending and improvine their trade to Africa was paſſed 
23d George II. reciting, that the trade to and from Africa 
being very advantageous to Great þritain, and neceſſary for 


the ſupplying the plantations, and colonies belonging there- 


to, with a ſufficient number of negroes at reaſonable rates, 
ought for that purpoſe to be free and open to all his Ma- 
jelty's ſubjects; it was therefore enacted, That it ſhould be 
lawful ſor all the Britiſh ſubjeAs to trade to and from any 
place in Africa, between the port of Sally in South Barbary, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, without any reſtraint what- 
ſoever, fave as therein after expreſſed: that ſuch perſons 
who ſhould trade to and from Africa, between Cape Blanco 
and the Cape of Good Hope, ſhould be deemed a body cor- 
porate and politic, by the name of T7 he Company of Mer- 
chants trading to Aſrica : that all the Britiſh forts and poſ- 


| ſeſſions on the coaſt of Africa, claimed by or in poſſeſſion 


of The Royal African Company England, ſhould, from the 
paſſing of an act for diveſting the African company of their 
charter, be abſolutely veſted in the new company, and their 
ſucceſſors, to the intent that ſuch forts and ſettlements 
ſhould be employed only for the protection, encourage- 
ment, and defence of the African trade : that the company 
eſtabliſhed by this a& ſhould not trade to or from Africa in 
their corporate or joint capacity; nor ſhould they have 
any joint or transferable ſtock ; nor ſhould they borrow 
money on their common ſeal: that the direction and ma- 
nagement of the affairs of the new company ſhould be by a 
committee of nine perſons, to be choſen annually, who, or 


the 
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the majority, ſhould have full power to make otders for the 
governing and improving the forts and factories, and to ap- 
point governors, and other officers, both civil and military, 
ſo as no orders or regulations made by the committee ſhould 
lay.any reſtraint on the trade or traders, contrary to the in- 
tent of this act: that the traders, or perſons intending to 
trade to or from Africa, being inhabitants of London, 
Briſtol, or Liverpool, on paying 40s. each for their admit- 
tance into the freedom of the ſaid company, ſhould annually 
chuſe three perſons from each of the ſaid places for the com- 
mittee ; which election ſhould be on the 3d of July yearly ; 
but, in caſe of an equality of votes at any election, the 
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ſettlements ſuch regularities for their defence, and for the 
puniſhment of offences committed there, asſhould be given 
them by the company, or their committee, with ſuch con- 
ſent and approbation as aforeſaid, ſo as ſuch puniſhment 
ſhould not extend to the loſs or deprivation of life or limb: 
that, for the more effectual encouragement of merchants 
trading or reſiding there, the company might, with the con- 
ſent and approbation of the commiſſioners for trade and 
plantations, eſtabliſh coutts of judicature at ſuch places upon 
the coaſt as the company ſhould direct, for hearing and de- 
termining all cauſes ariſing there on account of mercantile 
or maritime bargains, buyi og, ſelling, or bartering of wares, 


lord mayor of London, the mayor of Briſtol, and the mayor 
of Liverpool, reſpeQively, ſhould determine which of ſuch 
perſons ſhould be the committee-man : that a chairman 
ſhould be choſen by the committee: that no perſon ſhould 
be capable of _ choſen or acting as a committe- man 
above three years ſucceſſively: that the commiſſioners of 
trade and plantations might remove any of the committee- 
men, or officers or ſervants appointed by theſe, who ſhould 
be guilty of any miſbehaviour : that the committee ſhould 
render an account of their tranſactions once a-year to the 
commiſſioners for trade and 
mittee, out of the monies they ſhould receive, might deduct 
annually 8001. for expences of clerks, agents, and other 
contingencies; but the reſt of the monies ſhould be em- 
ployed wholly to the maintenance and improvement of the 
forts and ſettlements ; an account of which money the com- 
mittee ſhould annually exhibit, upon oath, before the cur- 
ſitor baron of the exchequer, who ſhould audite and paſs the 
ſame ; and the committee ſhould lay before the parliament, 
every ſeſſion, a copy of ſuch annual account, and of all their 
orders and regulations: that the forts, warehouſes, and 


buildings belonging to the company, ſhould at all times be 


free and open to all his Majeſty's ſubjects, to be uſed as 
warehouſes for depoſiting gun-powder, gold, elephant's 
teeth, wax, gums, and drugs, but no other goods: that 
if the commander of any veſlel trading to Africa, ſhould, by 
any indirect practice, carry away any negro, or native of 
the country, or commit any violence on the natives, to the 
prejudice of the trade, he ſhould forfeit 1001. that the 
accomptant-general, and two maſters of the court of chan- 
ccry, ſhould be commiſſioners for examining into the claims 
of the creditors of the Royal African company; who were 
to lay an account of ſuch claims before the parliament with 
all convenient ſpeed, _ 
In purſuance of this laſt mentioned act, another was paſſed 
in the 25th year of King George II. intitled, © An act for 
«© the application of a ſum of money therein mentioned, 
6“ granted to his Majeſty, for making compenſation and 
& ſatisfaction to the Royal African company of England, 
46 for their charter, lands, forts, caſtles, ſlaves, military 
| © ſtores, and all other their effects whatſoever; and to 
4 veſt the lands, forts, caſtles, ſlaves, and military ſtores, 
and all other their effects, in the company of mer- 
„ chants trading to Africa, and for other purpoſes in the 
« act mentioned; wherein it was declared, That Capt. 
Thomas Pye, in purſuance of directions from the lords of 
the admiralty, in the year 17 49, took a ſurvey of the forts 
and caſtles of the ſaid Royal African company of England 
on the coaſt of Africa, and of the quantity, number, and 
quality of cannon, and their military ſtores, canoe-men, 
_ caſtle-ſlaves, canoes, and veſſels, then at each reſpective 
port, belonging to the company ; and that the company 
were willing to ſurrender the ſame, together with their 
charter, books of accompt, papers, contracts, and agree- 
ments for ſuch compenſation and ſatisfaction, and to be ap- 
lied in ſuch manner as therein was expreſſed and directed. 
t was therefore enacted, That the Royal African company 
of England, after the 10th of April 1752, ſhould be diveſted 
of their ſaid charter, poſſeſſions, and effects whatſoever ; 
which ſhould be veſted in the new corporation of The Com - 
pany of Merchants trading to Africa, and their ſucceflors, 
freed from all claims and demands of the ſaid Riyal African 
Company F England, and their creditors: that the new com- 
pany, with the conſent of the commiſſioners for trade and 
plantations, might impower proper perſons to raiſe and arm 
ſuch military forces as they ſhould think neceſſary, and ſub- 
jeQ them to their diſcipline; and to execute within their 


«princes, or natives of on countries on the coaft, as alſo 
all deeds and accompts, 


lantations : that the com- 


French AFRICAN Companies. 


only a ſimple aſſociation of ſome Dieppe merchants, who, 


or bills, bonds, or promiſe of payment of money, or mer- 
cantile or trading contracts, made upon the coaſt concern- 
ing any perſon reſiding there. But it was provided, that 
the crown might at pleaſure revoke any of the before men- 
tioned powers, and eſtabliſh other regulations, and courts 
of juſtice: that all former contracts with any of the kings, 


ould be delivered over from the 
old to the new company: that 112,1421. 3s. 3d. ſhould 
be applied out of the parliamentary ſupplies, as a full ſa- 
tisfaction to the old company for being diveſted of their 
fleffions ; of which 16951. 3s. was to be 
commiſhoners appointed by parliament 
e creditors of the ſaid company; 
84,6521. 128. 7 d. to the ſeveral creditors mentioned in 
the ſecond ſchedule; and 23,6881. 158. 5d. to the per- 
ſons named in the third ſchedule, thefe laſt being ſuch of 
the proprietors of African transferable ſtock as were poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſame on the 31ſt of December 1748, the 
ſame being eomputed at 10 per cent. on the ſaid ſtock ſo 
poſſeſſed by them at that time; and the remaining 2105 1. 
128. 3d. was to be paid the perſons named in the fourth 
ſchedule, being ſuch of the proprietors of African tranſ- 
ferable ſtock as were poſſeſſed of the fame fince the ſaid 
200 of December 1748, computed at 5 per cent. on the 

ock ſo poſſeſſed by them: that, after the 10th of April 


to ſtate the claims 
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1752, the old company ſhould ceaſe to be a corporation; 
and that the effects of the old company ſhould be fold, and 
the amount of the ſales laid before parliament, 
According to'the ſurvey delivered in by Capt. Pye, it ap- 
pears the company had ſeven forts in Africa: that at the firſt, 
being Cape Coaſt caſtle, they had 367 ſlaves, ſeveral pieces 
of artillery, ſome ammunition and military ſtores, with a 
ſchooner, a launch, and 5 canoes: that at Commenda, 
being the ſecond fort, they had 22 ſlaves, ſeveral cannon, 
ſome military ſtores, and 4. canoes: that at Succondee, 
the third fort, they had 10 ſlaves, ſeveral cannon, ſome 
military ſtores, and 2 canoes : that at Dick's Cove, be- 
ing the fourth fort, they had 60 flaves, ſeveral cannon, 
ſome military ſtores, and g canoes : that at Tantum- 
querry, the fifth fort, they had 10 ſlaves, ſeveral cannon, 
and ſome military ſtores: that at Winnebah, the ſixth 
fort, they had 13 ſlaves, and ſeveral cannon: and that at 
Accra, the ſeventh fort, they had 32 flaves, ſeveral can- 
non, and 3 canoes. 
Towards the end of the 17th century, an African com- 
pany was formed in Scotland; which became very re- 
markable in 1699, upon account of the eſtabliſhment at- 
tempted in the iſthmus of Darien, that ſeparates South 
from North America : but the Engliſh government not 
judging it adviſable either to acknowledge or ſupport the 
firſt ſucceſs of this company, which had alarmed the jea- 
louſy of Spain, the new Scots colony was diſtreſſed by the 
Spaniards in 1700; and one of the fineſt projects as yet 
formed for diſputing with the Spaniſh nation the entire 
poſſeſſion of theſe rich countries, proved abortive. But 
this company was alſo incorporated with the Englita 
company. 
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5 Campany of Senegal, The 
company formed in France under this name, was at firſt 


without letters- patent from the King, undertook the trade 
of the African coaſts; where they eſtabliſhed themſelves 
in a ſmall iſle of the Niger, or river of Senegal, which 
they called Jette St. Leuis. | | 
They were ſucceeded by the Rouen merchants, who 
yielded, in 1644, their eſtabliſhment to the * 
L | ndian 
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jan company; which, among its conceſſions, had ob- 
_— the — # privilege of the whole African trade, 
from Cape Blanc to the Cape of Good Hope. 
About ten years after, the revoking of the 8 
of the great Weſt Indian company being judged neceſſary 
for the French trade, and this company being allowed to 
diſpoſe of its dependencies upon the African coaſt; a com- 
pany was formed by the name of that of Senegal, which 
uncertook the eſtabliſhing and ſupporting the trade of that 
immenſe conceſſion of the Weſt Indian company, pur- 
chaſed at 78, ooo livres; this treaty being of the 8th No- 
vember 1673, with a privilege of excluſive commerce du- 
ring the term of thirty years, and all other exemptions 
and privileges of the Welt Indian company. 
This company having gone through ſeveral revolutions, at 
laſt gave up its privileges to a new company, formed by 
the moſt opulent merchants of Rouen, which was in- 
corporated in 1718 with the great Indian company. 
Guinea company. The French monarch having judged it ne- 
ceſſary to divide into two companies the conceſſion he 
had made in favour of the company of Senegal, gave his 
letters- patent, towards the end of January 1685, for a 
company intitled The Guinea company, with the excluſive 
privilege of trading to the African coaſts, from the river 
Sierra 5 incluſively to the Cape of Good Hope. 
This company was to enjoy all the exemptions and immu- 
nities granted the Weſt Indian company, and afterwards 
that of Senegal; under the obligation, notwithſtanding, of 
tranſporting yearly into the French American colonies 1000 
Guinea negroes, and likewiſe 1200 marcs of gold-duſt 
into the kingdom of France. ; 3 
The Guinea company ſubſiſted upon this footing till 17013 
when, not ſatisfying their conditions, eight others were 
ſubſtituted in their place, with the ſame privileges, but 
bound to furniſh the American colonies with 3000 negroes. 
This company, which expired not till 1705, was the only 
one that made an advantage of the war commenced upon 
account of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, becauſe it treated, with 
the royal permiſſion, for ſupplying the Spaniſh colonies 
with negroes, and continued to 1713 under the name of 
the Afento company. The trade of the Guinea company 
was entirely the ſame with that of Senegal. But the peace 
of Utrecht between France and Spain put an end to this 
company, which continued to 17133 and, by a ſecret 
article, the tranſportation of negroes was given up to the 
Engliſh. | RN ny 
Lewis XV. in the firſt year of his reign, obſerving it to 
be more adviſable to allow all his ſubjects the liberty of 
commerce on the coaſts of Africa, according to the con- 
ceſſion of this company, than to conſent to the eſtabliſn- 
ment of a new one; accordingly the King granted, by his 
letters-patent of the 16th January 17 16, a general leave to 


all bis trading ſubjects to carry on the commerce of ne- 


groes and gold - duſt, from the river of Sierra- Leon inclu- 
ſiwely to the Cape of Good Hope, upon condition of fitting 
out their ſhips in the ports of Rouen, Rochelle, Bour- 
deaux, and Nantes, except the merchants of St. Malo, 
who were at liberty to do what was neceſſary for this pur- 
poſe in their own ports. | 
Cape-Verd company, is properly that of Senegal, under an- 
other denomination, being formed before the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the company of the Weſt, erected in 1664 ; but 
the coaſt of Africa being comprehended in the conceſſion 
of this laſt, there was no longer any mention made of that 
of the Cape, till, in 1673, it appeared under the title of 
that of Senegal. 
Company of the Baſtion of France. Two merchants of Mar- 
ſeilles, Thomas Linché and Carlin Didier, were the firſt 
who entered into an aſſociation, in the i 5th century, for 
the coral fiſhery in the gulph of Stora Courcoury, upon 
the coaſts of Barbary, at the extremity of the kingdom of 
Algiers, and frontiers of that of Tunis. 
Having obtained from the Port, towards the end of the 
reign of Solyman II. a conſent for eſtabliſhing themſelves 
therein, mY having treated with the Checgs, or Mooriſh 
princes of the country, they began, in 1651, this little 
fortreſs called the Ba/lim of France, whereof the French 
are yet in poſſeſſion. 
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The Sieur Moiſſac deſigning to continue this eftabliſh- 
ment, which proved unſucceſsful with his two towenſmen, 
obtained a conceſſion from Mahommed III. by the means 
of the French ambaſſador then reſiding at Conſtantinople; 
which M. Savary de Breves, who ſucceeded him, had 
likewiſe renewed by Achmet I. ſon and ſugceſſor of Ma- 
hommed. 
Moiſſac and his company were ſcarce more happy than the 
firſt undertakers : fo that it was to the Sieur Sanſon Na- 
pollon, who went there in 1628 in the name of the new 
aſſociates, that the baſtion owed its perfection, and the 
fiſhery and commerce the beſt ſtate they were ever in, 
either before or after. 
This governor being killed at Tabarque, a town of the 
kingdom of Tunis, in the month of May 1633, his co- 
lony, which he had extended to upwards of $00 French 
inhabitants, was ſo diſſipated, that in leſs than a year af- 
terwards, there remained not above one half. 
Other companies ſtrove afterward-, but to no purpoſe, to 
re-eſtabliſh the coral fiſhery. But there was one in 167 3, 
which might have flattered itfelf with ſucceſs, if the war 
againſt the Dutch begun a me before, and thoſe which al- 
moſt continued to the end of the reign of Lewis XIV. 
had not impeded this eſtabliſhment, and made the aſſociates 
ſuſtain ſeveral heavy loſſes, 
The conceſſion of this company is not only for the coral 
fiſhery, carried on at the Baſtion of France, but alſo for 
all the commerce of this coaſt as far as Gigery, compre- 
hending La Calle, Cape Roſe, Bonne, and Colle; whoſe 
commerce, excluſive of all others, is granted to this com- 
ny by the royal letters- patent. 
Thie commerce of the Baſtion of France is conſiderable, 
eſpecially for ox, cows, and goat ſkins; of which there 
are had, from all theſe places, 100,000 hides annually ; 
and for wheat, and other grain, as alſo for legumes, im- 
ported to Italy, and even to France, in time of ſcarcity ; 
beſides wax, wool, tallow, and ſome other commodities 
breught from thence. | 

Italian AFRICAN company. — Company de Grilles. An affociation 

of Genoeſe merchants for the traffic of negroes in Spaniſh 
America ; which, for a conſiderable time, was the only 
company that carried on this commerce, furniſhing all 
thoſe that were neceſſary for Peru; where they were ſent 
from Porto-Bello. But at preſent the Genoeſe have en- 
tirely loſt this trade; the Engliſh and Dutch having 
engroſſed to themſelves the traffic of theſe ſlaves; the one 
at Porto-Bello, and Buenos-Ayres ; the other at Cartha - 
gena, and Venuezella, 

Portugueſe AFRICAN company. The Portugueſe have alſa 
an African company, for furniſhing of negroes to the co- 
lonies of Brazil; which was eſtabliſhed in 17 24, by letters- 
patent granted by his Portugueſe Majeſty on the following 
reſtrictions. 1. That the new company ſhould build a for- 
treſs at the mouth of the river Angre, over againſt the iſland 
of Corſico, in 1 deg. 30 min. N. lat. 2. That it ſhall ſup- 
ply the Portugueſe plantations in America with as many 
negroes as ſhall be requiſite. 3. That no Portugueſe, nor 
even foreign ſhips, ſhall be permitted to trade upon that 
coaſt, under the penalty of confiſcation. After the publi- 
cation of this grant, the new company advertiſed the 
conditions of intereſt, the funds, and the value of actions; 
whereby the fund was to conſiſt of one million of cruſades, 
and each action was declared to be worth 1000 cruſades, 
each cruſade being about 2s. 8; d. ſterling. The Por- 
tugueſe had alſo another African company, eſtabliſhed in 
1696, for the commerce of Guinea, and the Indies, being 
formed at Liſbon, under the denominatian of the Carches 
company; which treated with the King of Spain for the 
permiſſion of introdycing, during the term of five ears, 

5000 negroes annually, into the ports of Spaniſh Ame- 
rica upon diverſe conditions, equally advantageaus to his 
Catholic Majefty and this company. | 

The firſt ſubſcription amounted to upwards of 100,000 1. 
ſterling ; and his bo nag Majeſty intereſted himſelf 
therein for two thirds of the capital fund. But the con- 
ceſſion having expired about the time of the war for the 
Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and the King of Portugal having de- 
Td againſt Philip W Portugueſe could not conve- 


niently 
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the majority, ſhould have full power to make orders for the 
governing and improving the forts and factories, and to ap- 
— vo mh both civil and mili 

as no orders or regulations made by the committee 
— 


trade and plantations might remove any of the committee - 
men, or officers or ſervants appointed by theſe, who ſhould 
be guilty of any miſbehaviour: that the committee ſhould 
an account of their tranſactions once a-year to the 
commiſſioners for trade and 
mittee, out of the monies they ſhould receive, might deduct 
annually 800 1. for expences of clerks, agents, and other 
contingencies ; but the reſt of the monies ſhould be em- 
ployed wholly to the maintenance and improvement of the 
forts and ſettlements ; an account of which money the com- 
mittee ſhould annually exhibit, upon oath, before the cur- 
ſitor baron of the exchequer, who ſhould audite and paſs the 
ſame ; and the committee ſhould lay before the parliament, 
every ſeſſion, a copy of ſuch annual account, and of all their 
_ and regulations: that the forts, warehouſes, and 
ildin 
free and open to all his Majeſty's ſubjects, to be uſed as 
' warehouſes for depoſiting gun-powder, gold, elephant's 
teeth, wax, gums, and drugs, but no other goods: that 
if the commander of any veſſel trading to Africa, ſhould, by 
any indirect practice, carry away any negro, or native of 
the country, or commit any violence on the natives, tg the 
prejudice of the trade, he ſhould forfeit 1001. that the 
accomptant-general, and two maſters of the court of chan- 
ccry, ſhould be commiſſioners for examining into the claims 
of the creditors of the Royal African company; who were 
to lay an account of ſuch claims before the parliament with 
all convenient ſpeed, 235 
In purſuance of this laſt mentioned act, another was paſſed 
in the 25th year of King George II. intitled, . An act for 
ce the application of a ſum of money therein mentioned, 
« granted to his Majeſty, for making compenſation and 
<« ſatisfation to the Royal African company of England, 
« for their charter, lands, forts, caſtles, ſlaves, military 
„ ſtores, and all other their effects whatſoever; and to 
„ veſt the lands, forts, caſtles, ſlaves, and military ſtores, 
“ and all other their effects, in the company of mer- 
„ chants trading to Africa, and for other purpoſes in the 
act mentioned ;” wherein it was declared, That Capt. 
Thomas Pye, in purſuance of directions from the lords of 
the admiralty, in the year 1749, took a ſurvey of the forts 
and caſtles of the ſaid Royal African company of 'England 
on the coaſt of Africa, and of the quantity, number, and 
quality of cannon, and their military ſtores, canoe-men, 
caſtle · ſaves, canoes, and veſſels, then at each reſpective 
port, belonging to the company; and that the company 
were willing to ſurrender the ſame, together with their 
charter, books of accompt, papers, contracts, and agree- 
ments for ſuch compenſation and ſatisfation, and to be ap- 
lied in ſuch manner as therein was expreſſed and directed. 
t was therefore enacted, That the Royal African compan 
of England, after the 1oth of April 1752, ſhould be diveſted 
of their ſaid charter, poſſeſſions, and effects whatſoever ; 
which ſhould be veſted in the new corporation of The Com - 
| pany of Merchants trading to Africa, and their ſucceffors, 


freed from all claims and demands of the ſaid Royal African 


Company of England, and their creditors: that the new com- 
pany, with the conſent of the commiſſioners for-trade and 
plantations, might impower proper perſons to raiſe and arm 
ſuch military forces as they ſhould think neceſſary, and ſub- 

jeQ them to their diſcipline; and to execute within their 


 cantile or trading contracts, 


all deeds and accompts, 


tations : that the com- 


belonging to the company, ſhould at all times be 


only a 
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ſcttlements ſuch regularities for their defence, and for the 
puniſhment of offences committed there, a ſhoud be given 
them by the company, or their committee, with ſucfi c- 
ſent and approbation as afareſaid, ſo as ſuch puniſhment 
ſhould not extend to the loſs or deprivation of life or fimb : 
that, for the more effectual encouragement of merchants 
trading or reſiding there, the company might, with the con- 
ſent and approbation of the commiſſioners for trade and 
plantations, eſtabliſh courts of judicature at ſuch places upon 
the coaſt as the company ſhould direct, for hearing and de · 
termining all cauſes ariſing there on account of mercantile 
or maritime bargains, buying, ſelling, or battering of wares, 
———— — ng y, Or mer- 
-U 


ing any perſon reſiding there. But it was provided, that 
the crown'might at pleaſure revoke any of the before men- 
tioned powers, and eſtabliſh other regulations, and courts 
of juſtice: that all former contracts with any of the ki 

«princes, or natives of any countries on the coaft, as alſo 
d be delivered over from the 
old to the new company: that 112,1421. 38. 3d. ſhould 
be applied out of the parliamentary ſupplies, as a full fa- 
tisfaction to the old company for being diveſted of their 
charter and poſſeffions; of which 16951. 3s. was to be 
paid to the three commiſſioners appointed by parliament 
to ſtate the claims of the creditors of the faid company; 
84,6521. 128. 4 d. to the ſeveral creditors mentioned in 
the ſecond ſchedule; and 23,6881. 15s. 5d. to the per- 
ſons named in the third ſchedule, thefe laſt being ſuch of 
the proprietors of African transferable ſtock as were poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſame on the 3 iſt of December 1748, the 
ſame being computed at 10 per cent. on the ſaid ſtock fo 
poſſeſſed by them at that time; and the remaining 21051. 


128. 3 d. was to be paid the perſons named in the fourth 


ſchedule, being fuch of the proprietors of African tranſ- 
ferable ſtock as were poſſeſſed of the fame fince the ſaid 
1ſt of December 1748, computed at 5 per cent. on the 
ſo poſſeſſed by them: that, after the 10th of April 


175, the old company ſhould ceaſe to be a corporation; 


and that the effects of the old company ſhould be fold, and 
the amount of the ſales laid before parliament. 


According to the ſurvey delivered in by Capt. Pye, it ap- 


pears the company had ſeven forts in Africa: that at the firſt, 
being Cape Coalt caſtle, they had 367 ſlaves, ſeveral pieces 


of artillery, ſome ammunition and military ſtores, with a 


ſchooner, a launch, and 5 canoes: that at Commenda, 


being the ſecond fort, they had 22 ſlaves, ſeveral cannon, 


ſome military ſtores, and 4 canoes: that at Succondee, 
the third fort, they had 10 ſlaves, ſeveral cannon, ſome 
military ſtores, and 2 canoes : that at Dick's Cove, be- 
ing the fourth fort, they had 60 flaves, ſeveral cannon, 
ſome military ſtores, and 9 canoes : that at Tantum- 
querry, the fifth fort, they had 10 ſlaves, ſeveral cannon, 
and ſome military ſtores: that at Winnebah, the ſixth 
fort, they had 13 ſlaves, and ſeveral cannon: and * 
Accra, the ſeventh fort, they had 32 flaves, ſeveral can- 
non, and 3 canoes. | | 

Towards the end of the 17th century, an African com- 
pany was formed in Scotland; which became very re- 
markable-in 1699, upon account of the eſtabliſhment at- 
tempted in the iſthmus of Darien, that- ſeparates South 
from North America : but the Engliſh government not 
judging it advifable either to acknowledge or ſupport the 
firſt ſucceſs of this company, which had alarmed the jea- 
louſy of Spain, the new Scots colony was diſtreſſed by the 
Spaniards in 1700; and one of the fineſt projects as yet 
formed for diſputing with the Spaniſh nation the entire 
poſſeſſion of theſe rich countries, proved abortive. But 


this company was alſo incorporated with the Englilu 
company. | *t | 


French AFRICAN Companies. 14 Campany of Senegal. The 


King formed in France under this name, was at firſt 
imple affociation of ſome Dieppe merchants, who, 
without letters-patent from the King, undertook the trade 
'of the African coafts; where they eſtabliſhed themſelves 
in a ſmall iſle of the Niger, or river of Senegal, which 
they called Jette St. Louis. comma 

They were ſucceeded by the Rouen merchants, who 
yielded, in 1644, their eſtabliſhment to the new Welt 
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Indian company; which, among its conceflions, had ob- 
tained the excluſive privilege of the whole African trade, 
from Cape Blane to the Cape of Good Hope. 

About ten years after, the revoking of the letters- patent 
of the great Weſt Indian company being judged neceſſary 
for the French trade, and this company being allowed to 
diſpoſe of its dependencies upon the African coaſt ; acom- 
pany was formed by the name of that of Senegal, which 
uncertook the eſtabliſhing and ſupporting the trade of that 
immenſe conceſſion of the Weſt Indian company, py 
chaſed at 78,c00 livres; this treaty being of the 5th No- 
vember 167 3, with a privilege of excluſive commerce du- 
ring the term of thirty years, and all other exemptions 
and privileges of the Weſt Indian . 
This company having gone through ſeveral revolutions, at 
laſt gave up its privileges to a new company, formed by 
the moſt opulent merchants of Rouen, which was in- 
corporated in 1718 with the great Indian company. 
vinea company. The French monarch having judged it ne- 
ceſſary to diyide into two companies the conceſſion he 
had made in favour of the company of Senegal, gave his 
letters-patent, towards the end of January 1685, for a 
company intitled The Guinea company, with the excluſive 
privilege of trading to the African coaſts, from the river 
An de Ae to the Cape of Good Hope. 

This company was to enjoy all the exemptions and immu- 
nities granted the Weſt Indian company, and afterwards 
that of Senegal; under the obligation, notwithſtanding, of 
tranſporting yearly into the French American colonies 1000 


Guinea negroes, and likewiſe 1200 marcs of gold-duſt 


into the kingdom of France. 


The Guinea company ſubſiſted upon this footing till 1701 ; 


when, not ſatisfying their conditions, eight others were 
ſubſtituted in their place, with the ſame privileges, but 
bound to furniſh the American colonies with 3000 negroes. 
This company, which expired not till 1705, was the only 
one that made an advantage of the war commenced upon 
account of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, becauſe it treated, with 
the royal permiſſion, for ſupplying the Spaniſh colonies 
with negroes, and continued to 1713 under the name of 
the Afento company. The trade of the Guinea company 
was entirely the ſame with that of Senegal. But the peace 
of Utrecht between France and Spain put an end to this 
company, which continued to 1713; and, by a ſecret 
article, the tranſportation of negroes was given up to the 
Engliſh. | 
Lok XV, in the firſt year of his reign, obſerving it to 
be more adviſable to allow all his ſubjects the liberty of 
commerce on the coaſts of Africa, according to the con- 
ceſſion of this company, than to conſent to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a new one; accordingly the King granted, by his 
letters-patent of the 16th January 17 16, a general leave to 
all bis trading ſubjects to carry on the commerce of ne- 
roes and gold - duſt, from the river of Sierra-Leon inclu- 
ſively to the Cape of Good Hope, upon condition of fitting 
out their ſhips in the ports of Rouen, Rochelle, Bour- 


deaux, and Nantes, except the merchants of St. Malo, 


who were at liberty to do what was neceſſary for this pur- 
poſe in their own ports. | 1 


Cape-Verd company, is properly that of Senegal, under an- 


other denomination, being formed before the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the company of the Weſt, erected in 1664 ; but 
the coaſt of Africa being comprehended in the conceſſion 
of this laſt, there was no longer any mention made of that 


of the Cape, till, in 1673, it appeared under the title of 
that of Senegal. | 


Company of the Baſtion of France. Two merchants of Mar- 


ſeilles, Thomas Linché and Carlin Didier, were the firſt 
who entered into an aſſociation, in the 1 5th century, for 
the coral fiſhery in the gulph of Stora Courcoury, upon 
the coaſts of Barbary, at the extremity of the kingdom of 
Algiers, and frontiers of that of Tunis. 

Having obtained from the Port, towards the. end of the 
reign of Solyman II. a conſent for eſtabliſhing themſelves 


therein, and having treated with the Checqs, or Mqoriſh 


princes of the country, they began, in 1651, this little 
fortreſs called the Ba/lion of France, whereof the French 


are yet in poſſeſſion. 


The firſt ſubſcription. amounted to 
ſterling; and his Portugueſe Mazel 


Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and the Ki 
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The Sieur Moiſſac deſigning to continue this eflabliſh- 
ment, which proved unſucceſsful with his two townſmen, 


obtained a conceſſion from Mahommed III. by the means 
of the French ambaſſador then reſiding at Conſtantinople z 
which M. Savary de Breves, who fucceeded him, had 
likewiſe renewed by Achmet I. ſan and ſucceſſor of Ma- 
hommed. 7 : 
Moiſſac and his company were ſcatce more happy than the 
firſt undertakers : fo that it was to the Sieur Sanſon Na- 
pollon, who went there in 1628 in the name of the new 
aflociates, that the baſtion owed its perfection, and the 
fiſhery and commerce the beſt ſtate they were ever in, 
either before or after. | 
This governor being killed at Tabarque, a.town of the 
kingdom of Tunis, in the month of May 1633, his co- 
lony, which he had extended to upwards of 800 French 
inhabitants, was ſo diſſipated, that in leſs than a year. af- 
terwards, there remained not above one half. : ; 
Other companies ſtrove afterward:, but to no purpoſe, to 
re-eſtabliſh the coral fiſhery. But there was one in 167 3, 
which might have flattered itfelf with ſucceſs, if the war 
againſt the Dutch begun a year before, and thoſe which al- 
moſt continued to the ad of the reign of Lewis XIV. 
had not impeded this eſtabliſhment, and made the aſſociates 
ſuſtain ſeveral heavy loſſes. | 
The conceffion of this company is not only for the coral 
fiſhery, carried on at the Baſtion of France, but alſo for 
all the commerce of this coaſt as far as Gigery, compre- 
hending La Calle, Cape Roſe, Bonne, and Colle; whoſe 
commerce, exclufive of all others, is granted to this com- 
pany by the royal letters- patent. 

is commerce of the Baſtion of France is conſiderable, 
eſpecially for ox, cows, and goat ſkins; of which there 
are had, from all theſe places, 100,000 hides annually ; 
and for wheat, and other grain, as alſo for legumes, im- 
ported to Italy, and even to France, in time of ſcarcity ; 


beſides wax, wool, tallow, and ſome other commodities 
breught from thence. 


Italian AFRICAN company. — Company de Grilles. An affociation 


of Genoeſe merchants for the traffic of negroes in Spaniſh 
America; which, for a conſiderable time, was the only 
company that carried on this commerce, furniſhing all 
thoſe that were neceſſary for Peru; where they were ſent 
from Porto-Bello. But at preſent the Genoeſe have en- 
tirely loſt this trade; the Engliſh and Dutch having 
engroſſed to themſelves the traffic of theſe ſlaves; the one 


at Porto-Bello, and Buenos-Ayres ; the other at Cartha - 
gena, and Venuezella, | ; 


Portugueſe AFRICAN company. The Portugueſe have alſo 


an African company, for furnifhing of negroes to the co- 
lonies of Brazil; which was eſtabliſhed in 17 a4, by letters- 
patent granted by his Portugueſe Majeſty on the following 
reſtrictions. 1. That the new company ſhould build a for- 
treſs at the mouth of the river Angre, over againſt the iſland 


- + 


of Corſico, in 1 deg. 30 min. N. lat. 2. That it ſhall ſup- 


ply the Portugueſe plantations in America with as many 
negroes as ſhall be requiſite. 3. That no Portugueſe, nor 
even foreign ſhips, ſhall be permitted to trade upon that 


. coaſt, under the penalty of confiſcation. After the publi- 


cation of this grant, the new company advertiſed the 
conditions of intereſt, the funds, and the value of actions; 
whereby the fund was to conſiſt of one million of cruſades, 
and each action was declared to be worth 1000 cruſades, 
each cruſade being about 2s. 81 d. ſterling. The Por- 
tugueſe had alſo another African company, eſtabliſhed in 
1696, for the commerce of Guinea, and the Indies, being 


formed at Liſbon, under the denominatian of the Carches 


company ; which treated with the King of Spain for the 
permiſſion of introducing, during the term of five ears, 
5000 negroes annually, into the ports of Spaniſh Ame- 
rica upon diverſe conditions, equally advantagequs to his 
Catholic Majefty and this company. * 7 
wards of 190,090 l. 
| rugueſe Majeſty intereſted himſelf 
therein for two thirds of the capital fund. But the con- 
ceflion having expixed about the time of the war for the 
he King of Portugal having de- 

ared againſt Philip 3 tugueſe could not conve- 


niently 
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niently demand its continuation; whereby the ſupplying 

of negroes during the war came into the hands of the 

French; and, by the treaty of Utrecht, paſfed from them 

to the Engliſh. ö 
AFT. The ſame with abaft. See Abaft. 


AGAT. See Agio. | * 

AGALLOCHIUM. A fort of wood, brought from the 
Eaſt Indies, of the ſpecies of the aloes; having a thin ten- 
der bark, ſpotted with a variety of colours, of a tart taſte, 
and odoriferous ſcent; the juice of which is reckoned 
among the beſt cordials. See Alces. 

AGARIC. A kind of fungous excreſcence, growing on the 
trunks and Jarge branches of ſeveral trees, particularly the 
larch-tree, in Muſcovy and Tartary ; though an inferior 
ſort alſo grows on the Alps, the mountains of Dauphine, 
and in the Trentine. Agarie was formerly eſteemed of great 
utility in pharmacy, and, among phyſicians, called fungus 

aàgarici, by way of contradiſtinction from the mineral 
agaric. It has alſo been denominated the female agaric 
being white, light, tender, ſmooth, brittle, of a bitter 

_ taſte, pungent, and a little ſtyptic : becauſe there is an 
other called the male agaric, generally uſed in dying; 
which is uſually rough, yellowiſh, and woody. 
The mineral agaric is an earthy concretion, of the colour 
and conſiſtence of coagulated milk; which, by drying, 

forms a white, light, friable maſs, not unlike the vege- 
table agaric; and is found in the clefts of rocks in different 
parts of Germany. | 

AGATE. A precious ſtone ; differently denominated, ac- 
cording to its different colours; ſome being tranſparent, 
ſome opaque, and ſome partly tranſparent and opaque. 
The agates called ſardian are red; and the molt valuable 

of that kind are the fleſh-coloured, mixed with brown; 
the leſs valuable are thoſe whoſe red borders upon a yel- 
low. | 
The onyx is entirely opaque, and of a whitiſh and black 
colour. 3 FEES 
The ſardonyx participates of the nature of the onyx and 
fardian ; and is the moſt precious of all kinds of agate. 
There are likewiſe the Calcedonic agate, the Egyptian, 
and the Roman; as alſo the ſacred, or the Candian, which 
is as red as coral, and ſpotted with gold, mentioned by the 
ancients ; but now no where to be met with. 
The agate is uſed in making cups, rings, ſeals, handles 
for knives and forks, hilts for ſwords and hangers, ſnuff- 
boxes, and abundance of toys. 

AGENT, in the common acceptation of the word, ſigni- 

fies a perſon intruſted with the management of the affairs 


of a corporation, or private perſon ; in which ſenſe, the _ 


word coincides with deputy, procurator, commiſſioner, 
factor, and broker. See Fadtor, and Broker. 

AGGA, or Agonna. A Britiſh ſettlement on the gold-coaſt 
of Guinea. See Guinea. | 3 
AGGOUED- BUND. The beſt of the fix ſorts of ſilk 

athered in the territories of the Great Mogul. See Sick. 
AGGREGATE, is the total, or whole maſs of particulars, 
added or collected together : thus, in the Britiſh revenues, 
ſeveral duties are collected to form what is called the ag- 

regate fund. See Aggregate Fund. 

AGIO. An Italian word ſignifying eaſe, or conveniency, 
and adapted as a mercantile term in ſuch foreign cities of 
commerce, where publick. banks are eſtabliſhed ; in which 
caſe the word carries an implication of the exchange, or 
difference, between the money or ſtock of the bank, and 
the current money, or caſh ; ſo that the agio, or advance 
in favour of the bank, is ſubſtituted as a ſynonymous term 
for premium, reward, or valuable conſideration ; and is 
ſo variable, that, at Amſterdam, it is uſually between 3 
and 4 per cent; at Rome, near 25:0 1500; at Venice, 
conſtantly 20 per cent. and at Genoa from 25 to 16 per 
cent. 3 
AGIRO, called alſo Giro. A ſmall weight uſed in the king- 
dom of Pegu; 2 of which make a half biza, and the biza 


, 


weighs 100 teccalis, or about 3 Ib. 8 . 
AGNES, St. One of the Scilly iſlands off the coaſt of Corn- 
wall in England, otherwiſe called the /ight-houſe i/land, 
by whoſe light ſhips going out of, or coming into the 
© Britiſh or Briſtol h avoid falling in with the rock, 


- 
Int: 


= 


- AGNUS-CASTUS,. calted alſo by ſome Viter. A plant or 


which lie thicker about St. Agnes than aby other of the 
Scilly iſlands. See Britihh iſlands. y 


ſhrub, ſometimes riſing to the height of a middling tree, 
and delighting in the banks of rivers, rugged and rocky 
places, though it might likewiſe be cultivated in gardens. 

Its leaves reſemble thoſe of the olive tree, but are much 
ſofter and longer; its bloſſoms are of a purple hue, and 

| ſometimes white; its ſeed, or rather fruit, is firſt white, 
then reddens gradually, and is of a ſharp aromatic taſte ; 
chiefly uſed for venereal injuries. | 
The beſt ſeed of the agnus-caſtus, is that which is new, 
large, plump, and comes from hot countries. | = 

AGRA. A city of India, ſituated in 79 deg. of E. lon. 
and in 26 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. being the capital, and 
center of the commerce of the Mogulſtan empire. See 
India. 

AGRA. A kind of ſweet - ſcented wood, found in the iſland 
of Haynan, belonging to China ; of which there are three 
kinds: the fineſt is generally byught at 80 taels per foot in 
Haynan, and is ſold at Canton for go ; the ſecond kind is 
bought for 70 taels, and fold for 80; the laſt for 45, and 
ſold for 60: a tael being about 6s. 8d. Sterling. 

AGRA-CARAMBA. Another kind of ſweet-ſcented 
wood, brought alſo from the iſland of Haynan ; which 
coſts there 60 taels the cati, and is fold at Canton from 

go to 85. The cati is about 13 lh. 44. oz. averdupois. 
This wood being eſteemed good for the purging of wo- 
men, the Japaneſe ſet a great value upon it, and the Chi- 
neſe ſend it thein in great quantities. | 

AGREEMENT, is the ſettling the conditions of a contract 
or bargain, a reconciling of diſputes, or arbitrating diffe- 
rences. 

AGRICULTURE, or Huſbandry. The art of tilling, or 
cultivating the earth, in order to render it fertile, and 
make it bear plants, trees, and fruits. 
The principal and moſt general operations in agriculture, 
are manuting, ploughing, fallowing, ſowing, harrowing, 
reaping, and mowing. | | 
To theſe operations alſo belong the management of the 
productions of particular countries ; as hops, hemp, vines, 
tobacco, ſaffron, liquorice, madder, and woad. To the 
ſame art belong planting, tranſplanting, pruning, ingraft- 
ing, the culture of foreſts, timber, and copſes. 
Even gardening, or horticulture itſelf, is only a branch of 
agriculture ; which was formerly of ſuch conſequence that 
it was cultivated by ſeveral perſons of the greateſt di- 
ſtinction among the ancients; as emperors, dictators, 
and conſuls; and has been treated of by ſome of their 
moſt celebrated authors. 

Agriculture, in the primeval ages, was the common parent 
of traffic; as the opulence of mankind, at that time, con- 
ſiſted in cattle, and the product of tillage ; which are now 
very eſſential for the promotion of trade in general, but 
more particularly ſo to ſuch nations as are moſt abundanr 
in cattle, corn, and fruits; as beef, goats ſheep, rabbits, 
horſes, and other animals, whoſe fleſh or ſkins are either 
of uſe for the ſupport of mankind, or neceſfary in their 
different manufactures. See Butter, Cattle, Corn, Flax, 
Hemp, Hips, Linen, Saffron, Tobacco, Timber, Wines, and 

Idol. | | 

AGUILLES. Cotton-cloths of the manufacture of Aleppo. 

AHUYS. A port-town of Sweden, ſituated in the 14 deg. 
of E. long. and 56 of N. lat. See Sweden. 

AJAN. See Aman. n f 

AJAZZO. A port town of the iſland of Corſica, in the 

Mediterranean, ſituated in 9 fg, of E. long. and 41 deg. 
40 min, of N. lat. See Italian iſlands, © © | 
A] Azzo. A port town of the Leſſer Aſia, in the pro- 

vince of Caramania, ſituated on the coaſt of the Mediter- 
ranean, in 37 deg. of E. long. and 37 of N. lat. See 

.Tarky..... e ee leren 1 e „ 

AIGRIS, is a reeniſh- blue colouted ſtone, found in the 

Eingdom of $i em; on the coaſt f G uinea in Africa; 
y here it is cut in little pieces, called beliqyets, which pals 
as current coin, two of theſe beliquets. being worth about 1d. 
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tuated at the mouth of the river Aire, near the Frith, or 
ſea of Clyde, in 4 deg. 40. min. of W. long. and 55 deg. 
o min. of N. lat. See Great-Britain. e 
AIX-EA-CHAPELLE, an imperial city of Germany, ſi- 
tuated in 5 deg. 50 min. of E. long. and 50 deg. 45 
min. of N. lat. See Germany. 5 | 
AKOND.. An officer of juſtice in Perſia, who takes cog- 
nizance of all mercantile contracts, and other civil concerns. 
ALABASTER. A kind of ſtone ſofter than marble, yet 
harder than p'aiſter of Paris; uſed for the making of fi- 
gures and other ornaments of ſculpture ; the greateſt quan- 
tities of which are found in the neighbourhood 'of Cob- 
lentz in Germany, in ſome places of Lorrain, at Clugny 
in France, and about Rome in Italy; but the moſt va- 
juable ſort is produced in the papal territories, eſpecially 
at Montaia, where the alabaſter is in the higheſt eſtima- 
tion for its beautiful whiteneſs and admirable magnitude ; 
ſome quarries affording the ſtatuary an opportunity of ex- 
erting all the art of Phidias, in the repreſentation of a 
human figure, as big as the life, entirely formed from a 
ſingle block. Ao act ob h 
Alabaſter is found of all colours; ſome extremely white 
and ſhining ; ſome red, like coral; others called onyx from 
its dark horny colour, reſembling that of the onyx ; and 
another ſort of a yellowiſh colour, like honey; variegated 
with ſpecks and little veins ; but the white is now gene- 
rally uſed; though formerly in the leaſt eſteem. 
ALAMODE, a thin, light, gloſſy, black ſilk, neither quilted 
nor croſſed ; generally. uſed for the hoods of women, and 
mourning ſcarves for men, | 
ALANA, or Tripoli, a kind of chalk, or ſoft ſtone, ſome- 
what inclining to a reddiſh colour. | 
ALAND, one of the Swediſh iſlands in the Baltic ſea, 
ſituated at the-entrance of the Bothnic gulph, between 18 
and 20. deg. of E. long. and 50 and 61 of N. lat. 
See Srocdiſb iſlands. 9-341 
ALAOU, one of the Dutch factories in the iſland of Su- 
matra. See Sunda iſlands. © — | | 
ALATAMAHA, a large river of North America, riſing 
in the Apalachian mountains, which runs S. E. through 
the province of Georgia, and falls into the Atlantic ocean, 
below the new town of Frederica. ant 
ALAUTA, a river of Tranfilvania, riſing in the N. E. 
part of that province; which, running S. forms part of 
the boundary between Chriſtendom and Turky; and, 
containing its courſe farther through Walachia, diſcharges 
- into the Danube, almoſt oppoſite to Nicopolis in 
ulgaria. 6 5 
ALBANY, a town of North America, in the province of 
New York, ſituated on Hudſon's river, 150 miles N. of 
3 ey New York, in 74 deg. of W. long. and 43 
of N. lat. 5.13} * . m e 2! 
ALBAZARIN, or Allaraſin, a kind of Spaniſh wool. 
ALBENGA. A port-town of Italy, in the territory of 
Genoa, ſituated in 8 deg. 40 min. of E. long. and in 44 
. deg. 15. min of N. lat. Rike gen 
ALBERNUS, a kind of camblet, or barracan, brought from 
the Levant. 70 eint 5 20 9100 2841 6 
ALBERTUS. A gold coin ſtruck in Flanders, during the 
government of Albert, arch duke of Auſtria, which weighs 
4 penny-weights; its ſtandard being 21 carats 3, and 
of the value cf 14 8. 3d. ſterling. -- | | 
ALBOURG. A port-town of Denmark, ſituated on the 
gulph of Limburg, in the province of Jutland, in 10 
> of E. long. and 57 deg. of N. lat. L 
ALBREDA. A French ſettlement on the river Gambia, in 


ARE, a port-town of Scotland, in Aireſhire or Kyle, ſi- 


Africa. — 4 
ALBE. A ſmall 
penny ſterling. 
ALBUS. A ſmall coin'of Cologne, worth about 4d. fterling. 
ALCAIDE, among the Moors, is the governor of a city, 
* caſtle, whoſe juriſdidtion is ſovereign, both in civil 

2 criminal concerns; particularly in the empire of 


German coin, worth 8 fenins, or one 


orocco. gie Ai bis: do it my 
ALCALDE, in the Spaniſh policy; is a judge, ot miniſter 
of juſtice, anſwering to a provoſt" among the French. 
ALCANNA, by the Turks called nah, and by botaniſts 
bguflrum egyptiacum, is a coſmetic powder, generally 


A J. 1 


uſed in the Levant; extracted from the leaf of a ſpecies 
of liguſtrum, frequent in Barbary. The alcanna is red or 
yellow, according to its preparation; of the former co- 
lour when ſteeped in water, and of the latter by an in- 
fuſion with vinegar, lemon, or allum- water, with which 
the Turkiſh and Jewiſh women are accuſtomed to dye 
the nails of their fingers and toes, as alſo their hair; but 
Europeans uſe the drug only in the myſtery of dying. 
An oil is extracted from the berries of the alcanna, of a 


very agreeable ſmell, and of uſe in ſome medicinal pre- 
_  parations, which frequently paſſes under the denomination 


of the oil of cyprus. og | 

ALCMAER. A town of the United Provinces, remark- 
able for the great quantities of butter and- cheeſe made 
there; ſituated in 4 deg. 30 min. of E. long. and 52 deg. 
40 min. of N. lat. | | 

ALDBOROUGH. A port-town of Suffolk, fituated in 
1 deg. 40 min. of E. long, and 52 deg. 28 min. of 
N. lat. | Yo * a 

ALDER, a tall ſtraight tree, generally found in damp and 
marſhy places, which affords wood of great uſe among 
turners, for houſhold furniture, and its bark is alſo uſed 
by dyers. a 

AL ERNEY. An ifland in the Britiſh channel. See 
Britiſh Iſlands. | . 

ALE, is a malt-liquor very common in England, arid differs 
from Beer only by having a leſſer quantity of malt and 
hops, and by being drawn at a leſſer age. See Beer. 

ALECONNERS. Four officers of the city of London, 

elected by the common-hall of the city, whoſe buſineſs is 
to inſpe& the meaſures of the public houſes. 

ALEGAR, four ale, uſed by the makers of white-lead, and 
dyers, inſtead of vinegar, * 

ALE- SILVER, a rent, or tribute, annually paid to the lord 
mayor of London, by retailers of ale, within the privi- 
leges of the city. | ah NE | 

ALE-TASTER, is an officer appointed, and ſworn, in 
—— court leet, to look that there are a due ſiſe, and 

goodneſs, of bread, ale and beer, ſold within the juriſ- 
diction of the leet. e 

ALEPPO. A city of Aſiatic Tutky, ſituated in 37 deg. 

and 40 min. of E. long. and- 36 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 

ALESSIO. A town of European Turky, ſituated in 20 

deg. of E. long. and 42 of N. lat. See Turky. 

ALEXANDRIA. A great city, and port-town of the Lower 
Egypt, in Africa, ſituated in 31 deg. 15 min. of E. long. 
and 30 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. being 14 miles W. 
of the moſt weſterly branch of the river Nile, and 120 
miles N. W. of the city of Grand Cairo. See Egypt. 

ALEXANDRETTA. See Scandercon. 

ALFANDIGA, is an appellation generally given to the 
cuſtom-houſe of Liſbon, the capital city in Portugal, 
where, as in all other cuſtom houſes, are paid the duties 
of imports and exports. But perhaps it will not be amiſs to 
obſerve, for the inſtruction of thoſe who may trade there, 
that all gold or filver lace, fringe, brocades, with gold 
and ſilver ribbons, are confiſcated as contraband goods; 


no one in Portugal being permitted to wear cloaths or 
furniture wove with gold or ſilver. 


ALGATRANE. A kind of pitch found in the bay formed 
by the point of the Cape of St. Helena, on the S. of 
the iſland of Plata, in the Pacific ocean, which is a bi- 
tuminous matter bubling out of a hole, four or five paces 
from the high-water mark, being firſt liquid like tar, but, 
by much boiling, receives the conſiſtence of pitch, and 
may be uſed in all caſes in which that is employed, 

ALGIER. See Barbary. | 

ALLIBALLIES. A muſlin brought from the Eaſt Ind'cs; 
the piece being about 20 yards in length, and one in 
breadth. | . R 

ALICANT. A large ſea-port town, in the province of 
Valencia, in Spain, ſituated in 30 deg. of W. long. and 

38 deg. 35 min. of N. lat. See Spain. | | 

ALICONDE. A tree growing in ſome parts of the Lower 

Ethiopia, whoſe fruit reſembles that of the cocoa nut, 
but not good for eating; though by breaking the rind, 3 


kind of flax is produced, which makes a beautiful cloth, 


equal to that made of hemp, | | 


ALIEN, 


. — = 


ALIEN, in law, a ſtranger, or perſon born out of the al- 
legiance of the king, or under the juriſdiction of ſome 
other ſovereign, and not naturalized, or made a deniſen; 
whereby he is incapable, according to the laws of Eng- 
land, to purchaſe, or inherit, lands, or freeholds ; though 
they are permitted to buy houſes, or ware-houſes, as an 
accommodation for merchant ſtrangers. See Naturalixa- 
tion. ä 
A man born out of the land, ſo it be within the limits of 
the King's obedience beyond the ſeas, or of Engliſh pa- 
rents out of the King's obedience, ſo the parents at the 
time of the birth be of ſuch obedience, is no alien, but 
ordained to be a ſubject of the King, by a ſtatute of 25th 
Edward III. commonly called the ſtatute de natis ultra 
mare. Belides, if a perſon, born out of the King's al- 
legiance, come and dwell in England, his children, be- 
gotten here, are not aliens, but denizens ; whereby they 
are enabled, in many reſpeQs, to act as native ſubjects ; 
as in purchaſing and poſſeſſing of lands, as alſo in holding 
any office or dignity. However, denizenſhip is a right 
inferior to naturalization by parliament ; for a ſtranger 
naturaliſed may inherit lands by deſcent, which a denizen 
is incapable of doing. See Denizen. 

Scavage, package, and balli:ge, payable to the city of 

London, are properly aliens duties: but for an informa- 

tion on what reſtritions aliens are permitted toimport fo- 

reign commodities into Great Britain, ſee Navigation. 

By the ſtatutes of the 1ſt and 11th of Henry VII. and the 

22d of Henry VIII. it was enacted, That aliens born, 

tho' made denizens, ſhould pay ſuch dutics as they did 

before they were made denizens. 

By the ſtatutes of the gth of Henry III. and the 5th -of 
Henry IV. it was enacted, That merchants ſtrangers ſhould 
be uſt in this realm, as merchant denizens were in other 
countries. 


— the ſtatutes of the 4th and 5th of Henry IV. the 27th 


enry VI. the 17th of Edward IV. and the 3d of Henry 


VII. it was enacted, That merchants ſtrangers bring- 
ing in goods, ſhould give ſecurity to the King's cuſtomer 
and comptroller, to employ the money upon the commo- 
dities of the realm, or to put it in due payment here, their 
reaſonable coſts excepted ; and ſhould not export the mo- 
ney received for the ſame, upon forfeiture of all their 
goods, and to ſuffer a year's impriſonment. 
By the ſtatutes of the 14th and 15th of Henry VIII. it 
was enacted, That a Britiſh man, ſworn to be ſubje& to 
a foreign prince or ſtate, ſhould pay ſtrangers cuſtoms : 
but if he ſhould return to Great Britain, and there inha- 
bit, he ſhould pay only Britiſh dutics, and have a writ out 
of chancery for the ſame. 


By the ſtatute of 7th of Jac. I. it was enacted, That the 


naturalizing of them ſhould be only to thoſe of the religion 
eſtabliſhed in England, and not, if of the age of eighteen 
years or above, till they had received the ſacrament, and 
taken the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy. | 
By the ſtatute of the 12th of Car. II. it was enacted, 
That aliens and denizens coming into this kingdom, ſhould 
be well and honeſtly entreated with reſpe& to the pay- 
ment of duties: as alſo, that aliens and their ſons, unfree- 
men, ſhould pay the duties of ſcavage, &. in the port of 
London. | 
By the ſtatute of the 13th and 14th of Car. II. it was en- 
acted, That the children of aliens, under twenty-one 
cars of age, ſhould not trade nor make entries. 
By the ſtatute of the 1 3th of Geor. II. it was enated, That 
foreign mariners, who had ſerved during the then preſent 
war, or that ſhould, in purſuance of his Majeſty's royal 


Ra in any future war, ſerye two years aboard 


ritiſh ſhips, ſhould be deemed natural- born ſubjects.— 
That foreigners who ſhould reſide ſeven years or more in 


any of his Majeſty's colonies in America, and ſhould not 


have been abſent more than two months at any one time 
during the ſaid ſeven years, and ſhould take and ſubſcribe 
the proper oaths before the judge of the colony, and, not 
being 4 or Quakers, receive the ſacrament in ſome 
proteſtant cangregation in Great Britain, or ſome of the 
| ſaid colonies in America, ſhould be deemed his Majeſty's 
natural-born ſubjects. | 


ALKEKENGI, A medicinal fruit, produced by a plant ot 


ALL: 
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ALIPOW Mantis Cate. A ſpecies of white turbith, of a 
powerful purgative quality, found in ſeveral places of 
Languedoc in France, particularly near Cette. 

ALIZFES. A term for a particular wind in the Caribbee 

Iſlands, ſetting from. eaſt to weſt, very regular and pe- 

riodical; which alſo blows at certain times of the year in 
different parts of the Atlantic, Ethiopic, Indian, and Pa- 
cific oceans. | | | 

ALKALI. A name originally given by the Arabians to a 
ſalt extracted from the aſhes of a plant by them called kali, 
and by us glaſſwort, or ſaltwort, which is one of the prin- 
cipal * nv in making glaſs. See Kali. 


2 ſame denomination, more properly called awinter- 
cherry. „ 5 | 7 | 
ALKERMES. An Arabian term in medicine, denoting a 
celebrated remedy, of the form and conſiſtence of a con- 
fection; whereof the kermes-berries are the baſis, incor- 
porated with pippin-cyder, roſe-water, ſugar, amber- 
greaſe, muſk, cinnamon, aloes wood, . pearls, and leaf- 
gold; but the ſweets are uſually omitted. See Kermes. 
The confeftio alkermes. is chiefly made at Montpelier in 
France, from whence the greateſt part of Europe is ſup- 
plied with this commodity, n En 

ALLAY. See Alloy. | + * 

ALLEGEAS. A ſtuff manufactured in the Eaſt Indies; of 
which there are two kinds, ſame of cotton, and ſome of 
ſeveral kinds of herbs, ſpun like flax and hemp; their 
lengths and breadths being of eight ells by five, ſix, or ſe- 
23 ſishehs, and of twelve ells by three quarters, or five 
eighths. , | + T2 ITE 

ALLER. A river in Germany, riſing in the duchy of 
Magdeburg, and running N. W. through the duchy of 
Lunenburg in Lower Saxony, paſſes by the city of Zell ; 

after which it continues its courſe N. till it falls into the 
river Weſer, a little below Verden. — 

ALLEUVRE. The ſmalleſt copper-coin truck in Sweden, 

uy worth about the twenty-fourth part of a penn. 

ALLIGATION, in arithmetic, is a rule or operation 
whereby queſtions are reſolved, relating to the mixture 
of divers commodities or ingredients, together with the 
value and effect thereof; being of two kinds, medial, 
and alternate. 43 
Alligation medial ſhews what the mean price of a pound, 
ounce, Fc. is worth, when ſeveral quantities of ſeveral 
values are mixed together. | 
Alligation alternate ſhews how much of various kinds of 
ſimples may be taken to make up any aſſigned quantity 
of a compound, which ſhall be worth a price propoſed. 

ALLOCATION. The admitting or allowing of an article 
in an accompt, | 7 

ALLOT TIN, or All:tment of goods, is when ſeveral 
perſons purchaſe a cargo or quantity of goods jointly, 
which are divided into as many parcels. or lots; then the 
names of all the purchaſers are wrote on a diftin& piece 
of paper, and applied by any indifferent perſon to the ſe- 
veral lots; by which means the lots, or ſeyeral parcels of 

goods, are divided without any partiality, and every pur-. 
chaſer has the lot where his name is affix ec. 

ALL SAINTS 4ay, or Baiba de Todos Sanctos, a ſpacious 
harbour, ſituated in 40 deg, of W. lon. and 12 deg. of 
8. lat. near St, Salvador in Braſil, in South America, on 
the Atlantic ocean. | WD. 

ALLOW ANCES, is a term uſed at the cuſtomhouſe; under 
which may be included the drawbacks, bounties, and pre- 
miums; but it is more particularly applied to the allow- 

ances of ' draught and tare to ſuch goods as are rated by 
weight, and alſo of meaſure to ſuch as are rated by 
meaſure. _ nen. ti > Hg) 
All goods and merchandiſes imported into Great Britain 
pay duties, and are to be delivered either by tale, weight, 
meaſure, or gauge. At landing the goods, the weigher is 
to call out the full and true groſs weights in the ſcale, 
Which the Jand-waiters are to enter in their. books; and, 
from the total of the ſaid groſs weight, there is to be de- 
duſted an allowance in conſideration of draught, accord 


ing to the following reſpective weights. 
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under 1 C. IIb. 5 
1 to 2 c. 3 e wht 
Goods weighing\ 2 to 3 3 {allowances for 
from 3 to 10 4 draughts. 
n | 
18 to 30 or upwards 9 


Except tobacco of the Britiſh plantations, which is to be 
og 8 lb. draught, only for —_ hogſhead of 350 lb. 
or upwards, purſuant to the gth of Geo. II. but it is now 
the practice in the port of London, to give no allowance 
for draughts when the goods are leſs than a quarter of a 
hundred weight. i | 
Theſe allowances for draughts, the Jand-waiters may, when 
they are very different, inſert in their books, oppoſite to 


- each reſpective 2 or, when they are not very dif- 


ferent, compute the ſame, by counting the number of the 
* 2 at each ſeparate allowance, as is the practice in 
London. . . 

The allowance for draught being deducted out of the re- 
maining weight, there is, in moſt caſes, to be a further 


allowance called tare, being in conſideration of the outſide . 


package that contains ſuch goods, which cannot be un- 
packed without detriment ; or for the papers, threads, 
bands, and other things that bind or incloſe any goods 
which are imported looſe; or, though imported in caſks, 
cheſts, or the like, yet can be unpacked and weighed neat. 
Several ſorts of goods had their tares aſcertained by the 
farmers of the cuſtoms, in the year 1667, a table whereof 
was then publiſhed by their order, ſubſcribed with the 
hand of Samuel Whittell their ſecretary : which tares hav- 
ing been been approved, have continued in uſe ever 
fince, and are not to be altered or deviated from in any 
caſe within the port of Iondon, unleſs the merchant, 
thinking himſelf, or the officers of the crown, to be pre- 
judiced by ſuch tares, ſhall deſire that the goods may be 
unpacked, and the neat weight taken; which may be 
done, either by weighing the goods in each reſpective 
caſk, or other packages; or, as is particularly practiſed in 
Eaſt India goods, by picking out ſeveral caſks, or other 
packages, of each ſize, and making an average, and fo 
compute the reſt accordingly. But this muſt not be done 


without the confent of two land-ſurveyors, atteſted by 


their hands in the land-waiters books, and in the out-ports 


not without the conſent of the collector and ſurveyor. 


And as to thoſe goods which have not their tares aſcer- 
tained, two land-ſurveyors in London, and the collector 
and ſurveyor in the out-ports, are to adjuſt and allow the 


ſame in the like manner. See Tare, and Package, 


But it is to be obſerved, that fometimes the caſks, or other 
packages, are weighed beyond ſea before the goods are put 
in, and the weight of each reſpective caſk, or other pac- 
kages, marked thereon, as is uſual for moſt goods imported 
from the Britiſh plantations, or elſe inſerted in the invoice: 
in which caſe, if the real invoice be produced, and the 
officers have ſatisfied themſelves, by unpacking and weigh- 
ing ſome of them, that thoſe weights are juſt and true, 
they then, after having reduced them to Britiſh weight, if 
not ſo before, eſteem them to be the real tares, and paſs 
them accordingly ; tho' ſometimes the tares on-the caſk, 
or other packages, are wholly diſregarded, and the real 
tares taken. | 90}. LISTS #42: $6 bb 0 

But the unpacking the goods, and taking the neat weight, 
being the moſt juſt method, as well for the crown as the 
merchant, it is uſually practiſed in the port of London, in 
all caſes where it can be done with conveniency, and with- 
out detriment to the merchants goods. | 


The tares being known, the following directions may be 
taken from the operation. 


r. When the tare is ſo much per hundred weight, take 
the aliquot parts of an hundred weight; as, - 


For 24 per cent. take 3 of the groſs weight, leſs 3 
21 I 


= 1 leſs 3 
20 7 more x 
18 + more * 
16 3 
7 1 
12 1 leſs; 


Y 


ALL 


For 10 per cent. take & of the groſs weight, more : | 


8 14, Or 2 of 3 

7 Ts» or 1 of 

6 "7 . leſs 7 
* e 42 

4. 7 5 of F . 


Or the hundreds weight may be multiplied by the tare 


per cent. adding to the product a proportionable part for 
the quarters and pounds, if any, and the total being di- 
vided by 112, will give the tare required. 


2. When the tare is ſo much per hundred pounds, reduce 


the given weight into pounds, if not ſo before, and then 


take the aliquot parts of an hundred pounds; as, 


For 24 1b. per 100 lb. take 3 of the groſs weight, more + 
21 1 more 28 
20 z 
18 by leſs 18 
16 4 leſs 3 
14 18 more 7 
12 18 more 
11 18 more 18 
10 18 
8 18 leſs + 
7 25 more 3 
6 4 more x 

4 18 n 
4 8 leſs 3 
2 of 


Or the ſuttle pounds may be multiplied by the tare* per 


hundred pounds; and the two right-hand figures of the 


product being cut off, the remainder will be the tare te- 


© quired. * 


3: When the tare is by the bag, caſk, or other packages, 


multiply the number of bags, or other packages, and 


tare, together, and the product will be the total tare. 
4. When the tare is not aſcertained, but marked on 


each caſk, or other packages, it muſt be ſet down oppo- 


ſite to the groſs weight; and, being added up, the total 


will be the tare allowed, | . 
The ſeveral tares being found and deducted from the 


groſs weight, after the allowance for draught, the re- 
mainder is neat weight, for which his Majeſty's duties are 
to be paid; and if in hundreds weight, and the nature of 


poo? requires it, may be reduced to pounds. 


oods delivered by meaſure, are under three different re- 
gulations. 


1. Such as linens particularly, which are meaſured by 


running meaſure, being no more than taking the piece 
from one end to the other. 


And as in Hollands, Flanders, and ſome ſorts of German 
linens, the contents in Britiſh ells are often annexed to, 
or marked on each piece, and likewiſe inſerted in the in- 
voice; therefore there will not be any difficulty in making 
a perfect entry; ſo that no poſt-entry muſt be admitted 
of in this caſe. 7 3 

Goods delivered by gauge, are wines, and exciſable li- 
quors; whoſe DEE to be entered may be pretty nearly 
determined, by conſidering the ſize of the caſks, and what 
accidental leakage or other diminution may have hap- 
pened during the voyage. | | 


ALLOY, or Allay. A mixture of different metals, or of 


ſeveral portions of the ſame metal of different fineneſs, 
See Coining. | | 

Gold and filver are never coined without alloy, which is 
of copper mixed with theſe two metals, purſuant to cer- 


fain proportions regulated by the ſtates wherein they are 


coined ; and braſs-coin has alſo an alloy of copper mixed 
with a few parts of fine ſilver, | | 


Gold-ſmiths,gold-wire drawers, gold-beaters, andjewellers, 


are alſo obliged to üſe alloy in the gold and filver which 
they manufacture, but leſs in quantity than that of coin, 


to prevent their melting it, which is unlawful. 
Braſs-founders have alſo their alloy of copper, pewter, and 
tin; yet different according to what they deſign to caſt, 
as ſtatues, cannons, or bells. | 


Laſtly, 


ferent fineneſs. 


Each table | 
| what metals exceeding the ſtandard, are above the ſtan- 

dard; and by the ſecond, in what thoſe coming ſhort of 
the ftandard are deficient; ſo that the two products being 


ALL 


Laſtly, pewterers uſe an alloy of red copper, regulus of 
antimony, and ſame other minerals. _ | 
There are two ſorts of alloy uſed in the coinage of mo- 
ney ; the one, when uncoined gold and filver are em- 
ployed ; the other, when different kinds of coin, or in- 
gots of different fineneſs, are melted together to make a 
new coin. | 

'The eſtimation, or rather the proportion, of the allo 
with the figer metal, is eaſy in the firſt caſe; becauſe 
when the fineneſs of the metal is known by refining, the 


allowed quantity of copper alloy is only to be adde, to 
reduce it to the legal ſtandard. 


In the other caſe, the operation has more difficulty; yet 
the knowledge thereof is of vaſt importance ta mint - 


maſters, and all workers of gold and ſilver, to prevent 
miſtakes in the alloy neceſſary for gold and ſilver of dif- 
All the authors on coinage have given tables for this re- 
duction; and arithmeticians have their rule of alligation, 
which may be alſo uſed ; but the anonymous author of 
a ſmall treatiſe found annexed to that of M. Boiſard's edi- 


. 


rule into practice. e | 
As this method may be uſed indifferently for gold and fil- 
ver coin, one example will- ſuffice : yet it ſhould be ob- 


ſerved, that the calculation for the alloy of gold iy made by 


the 32 parts, which come ſhort of, or exceed the ſtan- 
dard in the metals to be uſed; and that, for ſilver, the 
calculation is by grains of fine metal. 

When this kind of alloy is to. be performed, or rather the 
eſtimation of the alloy, for adding or diminiſhing what is 
wanting, or too much, in the fineneſs, a table of the 


metals to be melted muſt be drawn forth, containing their 


| quality weight, and fineneſs; Which table is diyided af- 


rds into two other ; whereof one comprehends all 
the metals that are above, and the other all that are be- 
low, the requinte fineneſs. 


ing calculated ſeparately, by the firſt is ſeen 


compared, a ſubſtraQtion will make known what quantity 
of fine or alloy muſt be added, to reduce all the metals to 


requiſite ſtandard for the new melting: and the fol- 
lowing is the example given by the anonymous author, 


Numb. mks. on. Carats. 

1 1 4 Jacobuſſes at 21 3 
82 6 Ingots at 20 

l 1 1 FR at 18 2 
4 3 6 Ducats a- 23 f 
3 „ en as. '& 
6 3 4 Italian piſt. at 21 K 
/ 12 4 


There are then 12 marks 4 ounces of gold of different 
fineneſs to be brought to the ſtandard of 21 carats 3-4ths. 
In the fix articles compoſing the firſt table, there are three, 
which are the 1ſt, 4th, and 5th, above the requiſite ſtan- 


dard; and three others, the 2d, 3th, and 6th, which are 


below it : ſo that they mult be ſeparated, and drawn gut 
into two tables. 


HIGH GOLD. 


Numb. mks. OZ. 


I I 4 Good. 9 J2ds 
4 3 6 Ditto' 210 32ds 
5 I 4 Ditto 96 32ds 


Sum remaining good in theſe three articles 315 320 


| LOW GOLD. 
Numb. mks, oz. 


© BE 2 6 Wanting 110 Zads 
3 I 1 Ditto 144 32ds 
I 4 Ditto 12 3208 


Sum of what is wanting in theſe three art. 266 gads 


The two products compared, Good 315 
| Wanting 266 


ignorant that 


tion in 1711, has given the eaſieſt method of putting this - - from their being rubbed and 


other of ydlaw others, 
and particularly M. de St. Remy, lay there ſhould be 4 


Cy pſella in Thrace. 


ALL 


Remains | 49+32ds 3 for which there uſt be 4 drams 
and an half of copper, and then the ſtandard wil be 20 
carats 3-4ths; the weight of the metals being cunſe- 
queatly augmented to 12 marks 4 ounces exactly, upon 
account of the augmentation of the alloy. 


There remains only to xn, how the proportion between 


49-32dof fine gold, and 4 drams and an half of copper. may 
be calculated; but the operation is eaſy to one acquainted 
with he firſt 2 of arithmetic, and who is not 

g6-32ds good, are equivalent to a mark 
of copper, that is, 64 drams; and that, upon this foot- 
ing, 5-32ds, and 5-8ths, are worth a dram. 


The example which is for the exceſs of the ſtandard, may 


alſo ſerve for its deficiency ; but in ſuch caſe ſo many 
32ds ſhould be added as are found wanting. 

The principal reaſons alledged by authors for the alloy of 
coin, are, 1. The mixture of metals, which, as comin 


| | 7 85 
from the mine, are not perfectly pure; 2. The ſaying of 


the expence, in caſe of refinement ; 3. The neceſſity of 


making them harder, by a portion of ſome other metal, 


to preyent the diminutian of weight, which might enfue 


ns, or bells, has alſo. 


its propartions ; but as they are arbitrary, and depend ab- 


_ ſalutely on the taſte and experience of founders, it is ſcarce 


poſſible to lay down certain rules for it. But M. Feliban 

pretends, that the good alloy for braſs ſtatues ſhould be 

compoſed, the ane half of roſe or red copper, and the 
r, or common braſs: tho 


pounds of tin, and B of braſa, for each 100 weight of red 
copper. And which of theſe two opinions is beſt, muſt 
be leſt to the deciſion of thoſe experienced in the art. 


To make an alloy for cannon, mortars, and other pi 


of braſs artillery, the beſt and fofteſt tin of Cornwall 
ſhould be uſed: 6, 7, and 8 pounds per hundred of copper 
are alſo required, but more or leſs according as the copper 
is either of a good or bad quality. | 2M 
The uſual alloy for bells, is 20 pounds of the hardeſt tin 
to 100 pounds of roſe copper; and the alloy for different 
kinds of pewter veſſels and utenſils, is red copper, regu- 
lus of antimony, biſmuth, or lead. See Coin, Copper, 
Gold, Silber, Lead, Tin, Pewter, and Plate. 


ALLUM, Alam, or Atom, is a white mineral ſalt, dug out 


of the earth, calcined, and waſhed in ſeveral pits of water. 
It is afterwards boiled, when the impurities ſubſide, leav- 
ing a tranſparent liquor; which being removed into a 
coaler, and ſome urine added to it, begins to gather into 
a mals, that is then taken out, w „and melted over 
again, when it is fit for uſe. | 


England, Italy, Flanders, and Sweden, are the countrics 


chiefl productive of allum, which occaſions the ſeveral 
appellations of Engliſh allum, otherwiſe called rock, 


White, or ice allum, Roman allum, or allum of Civita 


Vecchia, allum of Liege, and of Meziers, and Swediſh 
allum; though there is a conſiderable quantity made at 


The beſt Engliſh allum produced in the hills of York- 
ſhire and Lancaſhire, is extremely white, clear, and 
tranſparent, of an acid taſte, leaving in the mouth a ſenſe 
of ſwee:neſs, accompanied with a conſiderable degree of 
aſtringeney. Roman allum is alſo of an acid; but diſ- 
agreeable taſte. Allum of Liege and Meziers is much of 
the ſame quality as that of England, only fatter, and con- 
ſequently leſs proper fordyers. Allum is of ſome uſe in 
medicine as an abſorbent : but its principal uſe is in dying 
and colouring ; where it is ſo material an ingredient, that 
without it neither of theſe can be tolerably executed, the 
allum being as ſerviceable in binding the colour upon the 
ſtuffs, as gum-water and glutinous oil are in painting. 
Beſides theſe mineral ſpecies of allum, there are the ſac- 
charine allum, burnt allum, and plumoſe allum, ſold by 
druggiſts and chymiſts; the two former being compoſitions 
of allum with other ingredients, and the latter being a mi- 
neral fimilar to Venetian talc, except that, 1 of 
| : : ſcales, 


ALM 
- ſeales; it riſes in threads or fibres, reſembling thoſe. of a 
-* feather. e b | Oran Ent? 
| ALMACARRON: A port-town of Spain, ſituated in the 
province of Murcia, at the mouth of the river Guada- 
antin, near the Mediterranean, in 10 deg. 15 min. W. 
Jon. and 37 deg.” 40 min, N. lat. being 18 m. 8. W. of 
Carthagena, See Spaůn. en 
ALMADT is a veſſel, or boat, of great uſe to the mercantile 
inhabitants of India, being frequently 80 feet long, and 
| wherein * 2 71 no we of the 
untry C on a very conſiderable trage, either on their 
e or by Freighting theſe veſſels to Euro 
Almady is alſo a ſmall canoe, generally uſed by the Afr 
can negroes. N 4 til 
ALMENE. A weight of to pounds, -vſed for the weigh- 
ing of ſaffron in ſeveral parts of the Faſt _ 
ALMENDINE, or Albandine. A ſpecies of ruby, but 
ſofter and lighter than the oriental ſtone, with a colour 
- more like the granate than the red of the ruby. See 


ALMOND, or Almuda, A meaſure for oil among the 
Portugueſe, who fell their oil of olives by almonds, the 
almond being 4; gallons of Wincheſter meaſure. _ 
ALMOND, or 15 ydala. A kind of medicinal fruit, in- 
cloſed in a thick None, and under a thin ſkin, the whole 
being contained under a thick, pulpy; oily hufk. The al- 
mond is the produce of a pretty tall tree, reſembling a 
peach-tree, very common in France, particularly in Pro- 
vence, Languedoc, Toyraine, and the Venaiſin, It is 
alſo commonly produced in Italy and Spajn ; nor is it lefs 
frequently brought over as a commodity of Barbary. 
Almonds are of two kinds, the fweet and the bitter : the 
former are of a ſoft, grateful taſte, and are reputed cooling, 
cemollient, and nutritive; the latter are held aperient, de- 
terſive, and diuretic ; both of which give the denomina- 
tion to a great number of preparations in confectionary 
and cookery. | 
Almonds are a very conſiderable part of the French com- 
merce, on account of the oils extracted from them, as 
alſo by the prodigious conſumption of this fruit in lent. 
The beſt almonds are thoſe of the Venaiſin, the worſt thoſe 
of Barbary and Touraine : but ta diſtinguith the good from 
| the bad, an examination ſhould be made whether they 
are every where even, this commodity being — 7 
pared, to give it a more extraordinary vent. See Oi. 
Almonds is likewiſe a fruit, ſerving inſtead of ſmall mo- 
ney in ſeveral parts of the Eaft Indies, efpecially where 
the couris, or ſmall ſhells which come from the Maldives, 
are not current. 


6 or 7 wide; 


r 
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otherwiſe in Caramania deſerta; whence they are tranſ- 
ported to Ormus, an ifland of the Perſian gulph formerly 
poſſeſſed by the Portugueſe, which the Perſians, affifted by 
the Engliſh, took from them about the middle of the 
17th century; and it is from Ormus that theſe almonds 
are diſperſed over a great part of the Indies. 

The good or bad crop of this fruit, raiſes or lowers its 
value: but, one year with another, 40 or 44 are given 
or a pecha, a ſmall copper coin, which is worth about 
a farthing. * | 
ALMOXARIFARGO, is a duty in ſome ports of Spaniſh 
America, eſpecially at Buenos Ayres, of 24 per cent. on the 
real value of bulls hides, paid to the King of Spain for the 
exportation of hides on board European veſſels; and, 
beſides this duty, there is alſ another called quint or 
quint:, but only at 4 reals for each hide. 

This is alſo an old duty paid upon the Britiſh woollen ma- 
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nufactures in Old Spain, being 11 per cent. on ſome, on 
others not above 5 per cent. | 
ALMUCANTARS, in aſtronomy, are circles parallel to 

the horizon, imagined to paſs through all the degrees of 
the meridian, ſerving to ſhew the altitude of the fun and 


rs. 

ALMUCANTAR's ſlaff, is an inftrument uſually made of 

Pear- tree or box, having an arch of 15 degrees; uſed to 
take obſervations in the ſun, about the time of its riſing 

and ſetting, in order to find the amplitude, and conſe- 
quently the variation of the compaſs. 

ALMUDA. See Almond. 5 
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Theſe almonds grow in the deſerts of the kingdom of Lar, 
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ALMUNEOAR. A pott-town'of the province of Grina- 
da, in Spain, ſituated on the Mediterranean, in 30 beg. 
45 min. of W. long. and 36 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. 


See Spain. 
ALNAGE, or 2 the meaſuring of woollen manu- 
fractures with an ell, and the other functions of the 
2 r. rial . i) * . 


ALNAGER. An officer formerly appointed under the Eng- 
gliſh government, before the making of eloth in England, 
to meaſure and try the foreign cloths; to fee all cloths of 
aſſize marked, and to take thoſe that were defective into 


. ku cuſtody, as a forfeiture to the King; for which the 


alnager had an allowance from the lord treaſurer, and 
barons of the exchequer. © S re 
Upon the introduction of the woollen manufacture among 
the Engliſh artizans, the office of alnager was occafioqall 
varied, who was ſworn, by himſelf or deputy, bot 
to the affize of woollen cloth made through the land, and 
to the ſeals ordained to be affixed to fuch cloth as were 
found of ſufficient length, width, and work ; beſides, he 
was collector of the duty impoſed on woollen cloths, and 
had the general direction of the whole. However, the 
alnager was afterwards abridged of his meaſuring and 
ſearchin „whereby the office became ſeparated in three 
diviſions, having their particular names of ſearcher, mea- 
ſurer, and alnager; ſo that there is now a peculiar mea- 
ſurer, diſtin& from the alnager, or collector, for allowing 
the ſize of the length and breadth of every cloth made in 
England and Wales. But this office js ſo much degene- 
rated from its original intention, of inſpecting the gaog- 
neſs of the commodity, and ſupporting the credit of the 
Engliſh manufacture, that the ingenious Sir Jofiah Child, 
in his diſcourſe on trade, has made an obſervation, That 
all the attempts which our fore-fathers made, for regulating 
of manufactures, when left to the execution of any parti- 
cular officer, in a ſhort time reſolved but into a tax on the 
commodity, without reſpe& to the goodneſs thereof: as 
was moſt notorious in the cafe of alnage, which was in- 
tended for a proof of the goodneſs of the commygdity ; 
and to e a ſeal was invented, as a fignal that 
the commodity was made according to the ftatute ; which 
ſeals, it is ſaid, may now be __ by thouſands, and 
ut on what the buyers pleafe.” Worlken cloth. 
ES, in medicine and pharmacy, is the infpiſſited juice 
of a plant of the fame name, much ufed as a purgative 
remedy, The aloe plant is produced in erung: parts of 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies and it is alſo found in ſome 
European countries, particularly the mountains of Sierra 
Morena, in the province of Andaluſia in Spain. 
Ancient naturaliſts ſeem to haye been acquainted with only 
one particular ſort of aloe, but the moderns have diſ- 
covered above forty other kinds ; however, among this 
number, there are not above twelve that yield the purga- 
tive juice, which is uſually diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts, 
the firſt being called ſuccotrine, becauſe it is the produce 
of Succotra, or Zocotora, an iſland in the Indian ocean; 
which is the pureſt and moft tranfparent, being friable, 
of no ſmell, black in the Jump, but of a beautiful yellow 
colour when broken; and this is brought in fkins from 
the Levant and the Eaft Indies. The ſecond is called he- 
patic, becauſe of its liver-colour, which is reſinous, ſmells 
like myrrh, has a yellow colour when pounded, and is 
chiefly brought from China; though it alfo grows in 
Perſia, Egypt, and Arabia, from whence it is brought in 
3 of different weights, from 2 to 100 pounds. The 
ird is called caballine, or horſe- aloes, being the moſt 
impure, the blackeſt, and the ſtrongeſt of all; it is pre- 
ared in Jamaica and Barbadoes, and brought over in 
arge gourds from theſe iſlands, where the Americans for- 
merly uſed to pitch their veſſels; but it is of little uſe 
among Europeans, excepting for horfes and cattle, from 
whence it is denominated; though ſome confound this 
with the hepatic, but, in effect, that and the ſucc:trine, 
are the only two ſorts commonly known in our ſhops; 
the former being preferable for internal uſes, the other 
for external, and both are extremely bitter. 
Aloe roſata is a preparation of the aloes Juice with roſe- 
water. | | 
Aloes, alſo gives the denomination to a kind of Indian 
wood 


*. 
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wood of a delicate fragrancy, much uſed in the Eaſt as a 
perfume, and ſo called for its exceeding, bitterneſs, which 
reſembles that of the aloes juice :. the tree grows in China, 
and Cochinchina ; it affords three different ſorts of wood, 
but the calambo is only known to Europeans, which is of 


a tan colour, li and veiny, reſembling rotten wood; 
the beſt ſort is of a blackiſh purple colour, and ſo light as 
to ſwim on water; as it is hot and drying, it is eſteemed 
a great ſtrengthener of the nerves, and is brought over 
in ſmall flat bits of a very fragrant ſcent, . eſpecially when 
caſt on the fire, where it melts like wax. | 

ALOFT, on high, far above reach, a word common with 
ſeamen, by whom it is principally uſed. . | 
ALOOF, a ſea term, ſignifying as much as keep your luff ; 
being a word of command from that him conns, to the 
man at the helm, to keep the ſhip near the wind, when 
ſhe ſails upon a quarter-wind. _ n 
ALOSE. A fiſh, reſembling the pilchard, but much larger, 
and is of the number of thoſe called ſeaſon, or paſſage- 
fiſhes, becauſe it never comes up rivers but in the ſpring. 
The roes of the aloſe, are as much eſteemed in the Eaſt 
Indies, as thoſe of the ſturgeon in Muſcovy ; and the 


commerce thereof is not leſs conſiderable, as ſeveral ſhip 


loads are uſually conſumed there. | 

ALOUCHI. A ſweet-ſcented gum, oozing from the tree 
that produces the white cinnamon. 

ALOWAY. A port-town of Scotland, ſituated on the 
river Forth, in 3 deg. 45 min, of W. lon. and 56 deg. 
10 min. N. lat. being 5 m. E. of Stirling, and remark- 
able for the coal mines adjacent to it. 

ALPAGNA, an animal much reſembling the lamas, and 
D except that it has ſhorter legs, a flatter muzzle, 
and having ſome ſimilitude to the human viſage. I he 
inhabitants of Peru reckon it among their beaſts of bur- 
den, and generally make it carry about a hundred weight : 
of its wool they make ſtuffs, cords, and bags ; of its bones, 
inſtruments for weavers; and they even make an advan- 
tage of its dung, uſing it for fuel, both in their chambers 
and kitchen. 1 | 

The wool of the alpagna paſſes eaſily for that of the vi- 

gogna; and is generally mixed with the latter, which comes 

from Peru into Spain. | 

ALPHABET, in a mercantile ſenſe, ſignifies the 24 letters, 
which ſerve either as an index to contain the names of 
correſpondents and cuſtomers, . with. references: to the 
ledger, or to particulatize the reſpective books of account. 

ALPHANIX, white barley- ſugar, or twiſted-ſugar; to 

which this extraordinary name is given to make it the 
more valuable. 

ALPISTE or Alp:a, a ſort of ſeed, ſold by corn-chandlers, 
for feeding birds, eſpecially in the time of breeding ; 
which is of an oval figure, of a pale-yellow, bordering 
upon the ifabel-colour, and ſomewhat bright and gloſly. 

ALQUIER. A liquid meaſure uſed in Portugal for oil, 
containing fix cavadas, or 2 gallons z Wincheſter mea- 
ſure, 2 | 

ALQ1/IER, is alſo a meaſure for grain at Liſbon, 60 of which 
make a muid, or 3 Engliſh quarters; 2 f alquiers being 
one Engliſh buſhel. 

The alquier is alſo uſed in other ſtates of the kingdom of 
Portugal, particularly in the Azores and the iſland of St. 
Michaels, where it is the ſame as in Lisbon: but in O- 
porto it is 20 per cent. more. | 
ALQUIFOUNXR, or Arquifou. A kind of mineral lead, very 
heavy, eaſily reduced to powder, and hard to be melted ; 
but when broke it appears in ſhining ſcales of a whitiſh 
colour, ſomewhat ſimilar to that of the needles of anti- 
mony ; and, as potters uſe it to give their works a green 
varniſh, it is generally called potter's ore in „ 
Alquifoux is exported from England in pigs of different 
ſize and weight; which ſhould be choſen in large pieces, 
very heavy, the ſcales ſhining, and reſembling tin-glaſs. 
ALSEN. An ifland in the Leſſer Belt, at the entrance of 
the Baltic ſea, ſituated in 10 deg. of E. long. and 55 deg. 
12 min. of N. lat. between Sleſwic and Funen, 100 m, 
W. of Copenhagen. See Denmar+. 
ALTEA. A port-town of the province of Valencia, in 
Spain, ſituated on the Mediterranean, in 15 deg. of W. 
| lon, and 30 deg. 40 min, of N. lat, See Spain. 
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ALTENA. A port-town of the dutchy. of Holſtein, in Ger- 
many, fituated on the river Elbe, in 10 deg. of E. lon. 
and 53 deg. 51 min. N. lat. being a modern town, built 
by the Danes to rival Hamburgh in trade, and. made the 
mart for the ſale of the merchandiſe brought from the 
Indies by the Dutch Eaſt-India company. See Denmark. 


ALTIN. A Ruffian money of accompt, worth 3 copees, 


| 100 of which make a ruble, or 4s. 6d. ſterling. 


ALTOM. A name given in ſeveral. ſtates of the Grand 


ſignior, as alſo in Hungary, to what Europeans commonly 
call a ſequin ; however this name is ſeldom given but to 
thoſe coins which have the ſtamp of the Turkiſh Em- 
peror. See Sequin. e e 
ALUM. * See Alum. . 344679 alkane Se abt 
AMADABAT. The capital of the province of Guzurat, 
or Cambay, in the Eaſt Indies, ſituated in 72 deg. of E. 
long. and 23 deg. 40 min of N. lat. where the Engliſh, 
and other Europeans, have their reſpective factors, and 
 * purchaſe fine chints, calicoes, and other Indian merchan- 
dize. See India. 1 
AMADOW. A kind of black match, or tinder, brought 
from Germany, and made of the fungous excreſcencies 
rowing uſually out of old trees, particularly oak; aſh, and 
fr: to which ſome ſome give the name of pyrotechnical 
ſpunge, upon account of its readineſs in taking fire. 
AMABOWRIC, is a ſort of cotton generally brought from 
Alexandria, in Egypt: | "+ 5} BE<S. 175 51 
AMAIN, in the ſea language, ſignifies yielding, ſubmitting, 
or ſtriking the top-ſail,  _ "> 9 
AMAK, or Amaka, a Daniſh iſland in the ſound, on the 
coaſt of Zealand, ſituated in 13 deg. 5 min. of E. long, 
and 55 deg. 29 min. of N. lat. See Denmark. 
AMALGAMA, or Amalgam, is a chemical preparation, 
of a maſs of mercury incorporated with ſome metal ; and, 
when united with lead, is of a ſoft, friable fubſtance, of 
a ſilver colour. | 8 
AMAN, a Levantine cotton cloth, of a blueiſh colour, 
brought by the way of Aleppo. 1 
AMANTEA. A port- town of Naples, fituated near the 
bay of Eufemia, in 16 deg. 20 min, of E, long. and 39 
deg. 15 min. of N. lat. See /taly. | 
AMAPALLA. A port-town of N, America, in the pro- 
vince of Guatimala, ſituated on the gulph of Amapalla, 
in the Pacific ocean, in 93 deg. of W. long. and 12 deg. 
30 min. of N. lat. See Spaniſh America,  « 
AMAZON, a river riſing in Peru, in S. America, which, 
running a courſe of 3000 miles and upwards, within 4 
deg. of the equator, falls into the Atlantic ocean by ſeve- 
ral channels, giving the country through which it paſſes 
the name of Amazonia: it overflows annually, like 
others, between the tropics, when it is 150 miles broad 
at the mouth; and, conſidering the length of its courſe, 
or the depth of its water, appears to be the greateſt river in 
the world. | in 8 
AMBAMAR JAM, or Ambara, the capital of Abyſſinia, 
ſituated in 35 deg. of E. long. and 13 deg. of N. lat. on 
the E. ſide of a lake, out of which the river Nile riſes. 
See Ethiopia. | PIP 
AMBASSADOR. See Embaſſader. CO 
AMBER, Succinum, or Carabe, is a yellow tranſparent 
ſubſtance, of a gummy or bituminous form, or conſi- 
ſtence, but of a reſinous taſte like oil of turpentiae, 
chiefly found in the Baltic ſea, particularly along the 
coaſt of Pruſſia ; it is alſo found in Sileſia, Bohemia, Jut- 
land, Holſtein, Denmark, and Samogitia, being of great 
utility in medicine and other arts. | 
Naturaliſts are infinitely divided as to the origin of amber, 
and whatclaſs of bodies itis appurtenant to; ſome referring 
it to the vegetable, others to the mineral, and ſome even 
to the animal oeconomy: but the moſt probable opinion 
is, that this gum is a vegetable, formed on the poplar and 
fir trees, of which there are extenſive foreſts on the coaſt 
of Sweden, from whence it is blown into the ſea by the 
impetuoſity of the ſtrong northern winds, where it is per- 
fected by the ſaline quality of the ſea, and afterwards 
caſt upon the adjacent ſhores, by which the King of Pruſſia 
obtains a conſiderable revenue. . 
The moſt remarkable property of amber is, that, when 
rubbed, it attracts other bodies to it; by friction it 18 
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AMB 

brought to yield light pretty copiouſly in the dark, and is 
; reputed of ſome m I efficacy. 17 10. 4 dhigade, 
Amber is diſtinguiſhed, with regard to its colours, into 
yellow, white, — and black; the tvro latter are ſup- 
poſed of a different nature and denomination; the one 
called jet, and the other ambergreaſe ; the yellow is gene- 
rally prized by thoſe who work it into beads, and other 


toys, on account of its tranſparency 3 though it is now 
much d in value; but the white is princi 

valued for medicinal uſes, as being beſt of the 

moſt odoriferous ſmell, and containing the greateſt quan- 

tity of volatile ſalt.  _ | 24017 | 

of Amber, is an acid liquor, procured from the. gum, 

ing it in a ſand- heat. 


ingredients. fs 1) (0 1 Dr 100 wy 
Tahar 12 is procured by digeſtion in ſpirit of 
wine, with a x 5/3 1181 * 
Black amber, ſee Jer: and powder of amber, ſee Carabe. 
Liquid amber, is a kind of balſam, or reſin, like turpen- 
1 or yellowiſh, of 2 pleaſant ſmell, 


AMBERGREASE, Ambergris, or Ambra:gri 
grant that melts almoſt like wax, : 
— Fame, and as a cordial ; but with regard to its origin and 


be the honey-combs 0 
It is found on the maritime coaſts of ſeveral countries, 
particularly along the ſouthern and eaſtern of Africa, 
Madagaſcar, the Maldives, ſome parts of the Mediter- 
ranean, and in the Weſt Indies, about the iſlands of Ber- 
mudas and Jamaica; as alſo on the coaſts of Carolina. 
The pieces ane ſeem compoſed of ſeveral ftrata, 
laid one over another, with tones and other bodies cloſed 
therein, and the ftrata are ſometimes full of little ſhells of 
a fimilar ſpecies to the concha * whence. it may 
be conjeaured, that the ambergreaſe bas originally been 
in a fluid ſtate, or at leaſt that it has been melted and 
formed itſelf afreſh, inveloping ſuch bodies as happened 
rb bd. 2 b i "cis ol 4 
m e muſt be choſen in large pieces, of an agree - 
able odour, whoſe colour ſhould be cy; grey on: the 
outſide, and of a grey with little black ſpots within : 
though the purchaſer thould be extremely. cautious of a 
deceit, for ambergreaſe is eaſily counterfeited with gums 
and other drugs, | is 6 
There are 9 ſorts of ambergreaſe ; namely, 1ſt, Aſhcou- 
lered; 2d, whitiſh; 3d, yellowiſh ; 4th, blackiſh; 5th, 
ſleek or ſmooth, as though it was covered, with a ſkin ; 
eth, all brown; 7th, rived; 8th, marbled, and ꝗth 


all black. doth? fits t 

There is ambergreaſe that never was ſwallowed by animals, 
and ſome that is, and afterwards caſt up into 

found in their bowgls. This laſt ſort is the workt of all, 


ing into the. ſea from the rocks or 
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and retains ſome bad ſmell from the place where it has 
been lodged; for which reaſon it is eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
\ from' the pure. That which is either all black or all white, 
is alſo good for nothing ; as likewiſe that which is ſmooth, 
uniform, and too pure, which is commonly falſified; or 
entirely faQitious. | 2 
trary, that which is of a grey aſh-colour, 
ſtriped and marbled with blackiſh, whitiſh, or yellowiſh 
- ſpots,” is the beſt, | 
It is even ſometimes covered with a cruſt, black on the 
outſide, wherein are found birds bills, bits of bones of cut- 
_ tle-fiſh, and ſuch like things. 8 | 
AMBER - ſeed, or Muſt-ſeed, is the ſeed of a plant, 
which grows in the Weſt Indies, and in Egypt, being 
ſometrhat like the millet, of a bitteriſh taſte, and brought 
dry into Europe, where it is uſed by ers. 
ETEUSE, is a little port-town of France, in Picardy, 
/ ſituated in 1 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 49 deg, of N. 
lat. See France. 
AMBOINA. An Indian iſland, ſubject to the Dutch, ſi- 
tuated in 126 deg, of E. lon. and 3 deg. 40 min. of 8. 
lat. See Malucca iſlands. ; | 
AMBRETTE. See Abel-wr/c. 
AMELCORN. French rice, or grain, of 
AMERICA, or the tern Continent, 
nated the New Forld, is the largeſt of the four diviſions 
of the terreſtrial globe, and is ſituated between 35 and 145 
_ deg. of W. lon. , and between 80 deg. N. and 58 deg. of 
S8. lat. bounded by the lands and ſeas about the Arctic 
k on the N.; by the Atlantic ocean, which ſeparates it 
i . by 


which ſtarch is 


tly denomi- 


is extenſive continent is divided into two great parts, 
in the form of peninſulas, which are joined by an iſthmus 
about 60 miles over. J | 
The ſituation of theſe two parts has given them their 
denomination z that to the north being called North Ame- 
rica; and that to the fouth South America ; the latter being 
alſo called Peruvian, and the former Mexican; the one from 
Peru,” the other from Mexico, the two greateſt empires 
conquered by 'the Spaniards in theſe new diſcovered 
| America com enai, 
nada, Etechemers, Acadia, New England, New York, 
Virginia, Florida, Louiſiana, or Miſſiſſipi, Old Mex- 
ico, or New Spain. "This laſt, called alſo the kingdom 
of Mexico, comprehends all that lies between Florida, 
New Mexico, and the iſthmus of Panama, and is divided 
South America comprehends Panama, or the kingdom of 
Terra Firma, New Andaluſia, the new kingdom of Gra- 
nada, Pepayan, Guiana, Peru, Chili, Paraguay, Braſil, 
America is almoſt entirely ſurrounded by the ocean, which 
is called either the North or South ſea, according as the 
coaſts it waſhes are ſituated towards one or other of theſe 
two points of the world; the South ſea being alſo called 
the Pacific'ocean. | 
In both ſeas, which join by the Straits of Magellan, Le 
Maire, and Browerts, are ſeveral iſlands ; but by far 
more numerous in the North, than in the South ſea, 
which has but one conſiderable iſland called California, 
and a few others along the coaſts. 
The iſlands of the North ſea are, the Bermudas, the Lu- 
: cayes, and the Antilles; the great iſlands, as Cuba, St. 
Domingo, or Hiſpaniola, Jamaica, Porto-Rico, New- 
foundland, Cape — or Louiſburg, and ſome others 
of leſs importance. 
| whe of America between the ſeveral nations of 
The Spaniards, who were the firſt conquerors of Ame- 
rica, are the beſt eſtabliſhed there, both on the continent, 
and in the iſlands. 
On. the continent they poſſeſs all South America, except 
Brazil, upon the weſtern ocean, which belongs to the Por- 
| F tugueſe, 


and the in 1mus of I, 


. otherwiſe called St. Domingo, enjoyed at, preſent 


* Spaniards ſometimes Viſit, 


which compoſe the 


The iſlands 2 


or Bahama iſland ds. 
Where they th 


J the Bermudas, 


and 


* 


tu: ueſe; and alſo 7555 ſome parts of Chili, Magellanica, 


» . whoſe inhabitants they have 
not yet fubjected to. 757 yoke, and; therefore. dall them 
Ind os bravery. or brave, — 4 a likewiſe 2 the 
great country of the Amazons, and almoſt the whole 
country of Guiana, where the French and Dutch * 


ſome ſettlements. 


xa] is alſo in poſſeſion 4 the richeſt and; beſt * of 


orth America, as far as Mi fliſhpi, California, and Flo- 


Trida. their dominions extending on the Sund fea, from 


40 deg N. to 45 deg. S. latitude. 1 445% 
The it nds belonging to the Spaniards, are Hiſpaniola, 


— 

French, in conjunction with them; Cuba, Porto- Ri 
St. Margaret, and ſome others leſs conſiderable, Whiah the 
t. where, they — co 
44144 


lonies. 


Next to the Spaniards, the Eggli Ad the moſt. flouriſh- 


ing colonies in America; whereof thoſe on the continent 
are New Britain, or Eſkimaux; Britiſh Cayadiy or the 


coaſt of Hudſon's bay; ang Noxa Scgtia; which compoſe 
the north diviſton of the Britiſhtextitoxies: Mey England, 
New York, the Jerſeys, Eęnſylvanis, To rat 
middle . n NA Catalana, 


Virginia, South Carina, ad mms UT 
the Touth diyifiey. ou 43% 911 10 eb A 


St. Chriſtophers ges, EPO —_— —— 
Montſerat, Nevis, and Dominica, all of then, being among 
the Antilles” ; Providence, e A other places. in the Lucayas, 


0 remarkable lands, 


ty e e * 


d, beſides t 
have the ant of Newfoundland, remarkable for Dow 


filhery on the grand bank not far from chat iſland. 
The French poſſeſſions on the continent are Canada, com- 
prehending Quebec, 70 8050 Real, Port re Richekeu, 
Foneange: 4 pi, or wilde; Wi nenne, 
= ſome lands upon ie river of Surinam: 
Their iſlands-arg Defirada, Granada, Martinico, Maria- 
alante, - Guatdeloupe, St. Bartholomew, Santa Cruz, and 


t. Martin, where the Dutch have alſo ſome plantations, 
all theſe being among the Antilles. 


" 1 he French are alſo in poſleflipn, of. the ſouth part of St. 


omingo, and the ſmall adjacent iſland of Tortuga, with 
Louiſburg, or Cape Breton, on the coaſt of Canada. Be- 


tore the war for the ſucceſſion of Spain, the French alſo 


poſſeſſed Acadia on the continent, Placentia in New- 
foundland, and part of St. 


Chriſtophers, one of the moſt 
confi r of the Antilles. But all theſe Were ceded 0 


the Britiſh crown by the treaty of Utrecht 


to the four neutral iſlands among the C Otis. pigs yet 


determined between the crowns, of Dane an 
France. G nen &. 


The only poſſeſſon i in, 3 belongi 
gueſe, is the coaſt of Brazil, which extends from the river 
of the Amazons to that of St. Gabriel, near the river de 
la Plata; this coaſt having fourteen diviſions, whereof the 
moſt remarkable among the Europeans ate Fernambuco, 
or Pernambuco, the Bay of Todos los Santos, or All 


Saints, and Rio- Janeiro. 
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The Dutch, ſo well ſettled i in the Eaſt 3 have but an 


inconſiderable acquiſition in the weſt, where all their co- 


lonies amount only to the iſlands of Saba, St. Euſtatia, 
and the half of St. Martins, which are the ſmalleſt, and 


leaſt conſiderable of the Antilles: but, by way of 3 


equivalent, they have Bonaites, Aruba and Curaſſo; 


which being ſituated. at no great diſtance ſrom Carthagena 
and Porto- Nene the i rae frequent occaſions of 
carrying on a rich contraband trade, under the very eyes 
of the Soanith g governors, who. wink at their illicit 
proceedings, 
Surinam, at the mouth of the river of the "our ame, 


upon the coalts of Guiana, is a colony belonging to the 


Dutch, as alſo, Bamron, Aprouvace, and Berbice; all Which 


are on the continent, and are in 2: minder ſeparated by 
Cayenne, belonging to the French. n... 


Laſtly, The Danes are ne in we le g of 


ng o theBotu- . 


AME 


St. Thomas, — gs) have alſo a Rory, 
which is not far from 8 and "the D anes have 


alſo another among the Vie 
It is true, that the Duke ourland, with his Oethans, 


as alſo the Swedes, made ſome attempts to obtain acquiſi- 
tions in this new world of opulence,” the former in, ſome 
a the Antilles, and the latter in J pg 1 but 
« thei jecds being unſueceſsft?, they can e Numbered 
— Dicop eat hations,” Who  difpite' i the Bob re poſ- 
2 th the Spatiiarus ?:: 
be ſame may be- obſerved of: the Sebts; "wh having 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in the Iſthmus; and on the river of 
PDarien, at the beginning of the 15th _ „were ſoon 
expelled by the Spudis rds, through a negle 'of F the new 
dcoloniſts bpkbe Bratifh government. * ov 
1 But for a more particular . 
countries in poſſeſſion of the ſeveral, European powers, 
and of the territories ſtiſ undutivated in America, ſee 
* Britiſh America, "Daniſh America, Dutch America, French 
„America, . America, Sp.1nifh. America, and In- 
dian America. Yew : 
3 — eee wr hade in the year 1492 
Chriſtopher Colambhusg a Genbeſe, àt the Expence of 
erdinand King of Caſtile and Arragon, che Spaniards, 
Vo 0 vide tat diſcdyeryn dand a grant from the pope, ne al- 
ways pretended an excluſive right to this part of the world, 


in prejudice” to all other Nations. But the other ro- 
peans have diſt 


regarded ſuch frivolou 5 and 
= FO Ne 


>. 


poſſeſſion of 2 of — 
„üble 2 on a bene 
_ ſent the Portugueſe *. 
America 3 and the Engliſh * 
are in poſſeſſion of been ga of ch 
tinent. 
The principal commodities + 4 = pai 
rica, d a ly the go 0 
rains, uſt; and the ſilver of two Kind, $a Is 
dies The chief merchandiſe of e 
ins and furs; of eaſtors, otters; elk, an tee 
other beaſts The pearls are eichei de of Mar- 
garetta in the florth ſea, or the Iſlands a les Perlas in the 
ſouth ſea: and the emeralds are produced from a mine riear 
Saint Foy de Bogotta, in N ew Granada. The other an | 
valuable commodities are ſugar, N inger, — 
caſſia, maſtie, aloes, cotton, note, We 
the hides of 'dulls, cows, And goats ; thoſe goats 50 ng 
{| tanned, the others undreſſed; a = Vita; 
Varicus ſorts of wood, uſed i in dying, inlayin in 
medicine, as campeachy or log wood. yet IM ers, 
fſaſſafras, brazil, guaiae, cinnamon, Leh faſtc 
Indian- wood, green ebo e thre of bal- 
ſams, Tolu; S and 5 Keidentel 1 *ochi- 
- neal; roſy amberpreaſe, gum Spal; quitk ſea- falt, 
ſal- gem, me — go gi ananas, — 8 And 
oranges, and i off me ;, „fſalap, me- 
n pitch, and tar e Part Hoey olives, 729 oil 
— 8 from fiſh ; rice, wheat; flower, and all ſorts of 
dried pulſe ; brandy drawn from molaſſes, and other ſtrong 
waters; horſes; mules;-and all forts" of cattle”; len 
elocks, Hanel, and bags of Peru 3 veſides 4 ee 
linen cloth; enetally called tc ot, n 25 e 
1 e de la Terra, to diſtinguifn n linen. 
But thoſe commodities are not to be eee e und in 
all parts of America afke; ſome being the product of one 
place, others of another, according as the ſun or climates 
are proper for their production and culture; 5 "that the 
mountains and rivers of Chiſi and Potoſi are mot fedun- 
dant in gold and ſilver, Gay ahy other parts'of America. 
Sugar, tobacco, indigo, ginger, are found i in greater 
- quantities in the OCaribbee iflands, and the greater iflands 
adjacent, than any where elſe. The nebel fu furs 15 the 
ſingular commodities of Canada, Acadia or Nova Scotia, 
- Mifliffipi, and New England; while Buenos Aytes, Hil- 
 -panivlay and Cuba, yield che moſt profitable Rides, * 
th eeaſt of Horida the moſt excellent tobacco; all of 


which drugs and merchandiſes are bd under 2 
reſpecti fu 
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AMETHYST wy precious ſtone, of a Violet colour, in- 
clining to a purple, and found in ſeveral parts of the 


world. _ 


n leaſt, and thoſe cf Carthagena and Germany 
are a medium between both. There are alſo ſome in 
Auvergne in France; but they are as little prized as the 
factitious. The manner of cutting them adds to the 
beauty of the colour, and of conſequence to the value of 
- the ſtone, which is counterfeitzd with glaſs. * , 
AMIANTHUS. A ftone ſcarce known but nominally ; yet 
remarkable for the virtues aſeribed to it by Pliny, and ſe- 
veral antients, who ſuppoſed it capable of being ſpun into 
an incombuſtible thread, | 1t +- 7 2 
Some confound it with plume-allum, which has downy 
particles, but not reducible to thread, apd otherwiſe 
conſumable-by fire; others pretend that it. is burnt pla- 
ſter, baked glaſs, or the ſpeculary ſtone, otherwiſe called 
tale; and others think that it is a tree, to, the bark of 
which, when beaten, and- ſpun, they attribute the ſame 
virtue as to. the amianthus of the antients. 
AMIENS. The capital city. of , the province of Picardy in 


tures; tho* not equal to thoſe of Abbeville. ' See France. 

AMIERTIES. © Cotton cloths brought from the Eaſt Indies. 
AMMI, or Semen Ammeos. A kind of aromatic feed brought 
from the Leyant, and uſed as a compoſition in Venice 


. rreacle, being the produce} of a/ plant of rhe ſame name, 


called in Eygliſh BH out ei, whoſe ſeed is much like 
grains of ſand, round, mall, and of, a greyiſh,calour;. It 
is alſo called amm Creticum, or. Athiopicum, to diſtinguiſh 


it from the vulgar ammi, or common Biſhaps- weed; and 
it is ſometimes alſo denominated cuminum Athiqpicuni. 
The ammi is reckoned inciſive and aperitive, and excellent 
againſt the bite of ſerpents: it ſhould, be freſh, ſomewhat 
of a bitter taſte, and. of an ↄdoriferous ſmell. 
AMMONIAC, or as it is ſometimes, thongh i ly, 
called Af moniac, is a kind of gum, of ule in [ſeveral medi- 
. . cinal compoſitions, brought from the Eaſt D 
it is ſuppoſed to ooe from an umbelliferous plant. It is 
alſo diſtilled in white drops, after an inciſion, from the 
branches and roots of a ſpecies of ferula growing fre- 


quently on the Lyþian ſands, eſpecially about the places 

Where it: is imagined the temple of Jupiter Ammon for- 
merly ſtood; hence it is pretended che name has its de- 
Fladen. „ se e 3122505 or unt 


This gum is, brought to Europe 


Lb zich 240 
urope in drops, or in great 
lumps: that in drops ought to be white within, and ex- 
ternally yellow, eaſily fuſible, reſinays, ſomewhat bitter, 
and of a very ſharp taſte and ſmell like garhic ; that in 
lumps is loaded with ꝗrops, and free. from any ſcrapings 
of wood, ſtone, or ſand, which is à degotation of the 
beſt quality. 1 no nol = e K 2 ALOHA 
Lac ammeniacum is a diſſolution of the gum in vinegar. 
Sal  Ermoniae is a kind of ſalt, more uſually wrote ar- 
mac: e eee eit: 
AMMUNITION, in general, ſignifies all ſorts of military 
ſtores and proviſions; but more eſpecially powder and 
ball; which, by che ſtatute of the zath of Cha. II. might 
be prohibited to be exponted at the royal pleaſure; and, 
by the iſt of James II. if imported without licence from 
his Majeſty, they are to be forfeited, with tteble tlie 


value 8 08 . fe ASAT #5 
A name given by the Dutch to Jamaica 


AMOMl. 

: pepper. 14 A ” # 3X G HEN 28 
AMOMUM, Amun vulgare, or Amomun ifficinarum,, is 
a fruit brought from the Eaſt Indies, of a hot, ſpicy taſte 
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© bigneſs of a chick- ea, æound, membrantous, and divided 
into three cells, which contain ſeveral brown angular 
grains, of great uſe in the compoſition of Venice treacle, 
aud ſomewhat like the Engliſh baſtard ſtone · parſley. The 
neweſt amomum is always the beſt, eſpecially When the 
| ſhells are round, light-coloured, heavy, and well filled; 
but that ſort whoſe pods are light, with 'black. ſeeds, 
and ſhrivelled, is of no value: however, ſeveral people 
confound the amomum with the great cardamomum, tho? 
they have no manner of reſemblance. 3 
AMORGO, An iſland of the Archipelago, ſituated in 26 


— — 


The oriental gmethy/ts are the moſt efteemed, thoſe of Ma- 


France, remarkable for its woollen and linen manufac- 


and ſmell, reſembling the muſcadine grape: it is about the 
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Gn ALT EMS 4s lama 
AMOUNT. A term uſed in atithmetic and boak-keeping} 
dien hing the total, which ſeveral ſums, added together 
YR ©» "OO FS my 2 la 4 bare 51 

AMOUR. A tiver whoſe ſource is in Siberia; it tuns E. 
through Chinefian Tartary, and falls into the bay of Co- 

˖ „ % on ic 2; 
2 USES. . Counterfeit gems, or artificial precious ſtones. 
V. An iſland belonging to China, ſituated in 118 

deg, of E. lon. and 25 geg. of N. lat See China. 
AMPHORA, The largeſt liquid meaſure uſed, at Venice, 


J : 


- containing, four; bigorza's, each bigorza being four quarts, 


Or an. . g. 8 84 1 21 Dee 
AMSTERDAM... The capital city of the province of Hol- 
land, ſituated in 4 deg. 30 min. of E. lon, and 52 deg. 
280 min, of N, lat. Fee United P#;vinces. © 
ANABOA. or Annab:n. See Annalaoa. 1 
ANACARDAS. A fort of beans brought from the Eaſt 
; Jndies, reſembling the great beans produced in England. 
They are of ſome uſe in medicine; their: goodneſs con- 
** Slip their magnitude, neyneſs. dryneſs, and the 
4 che dean when pecled; from which anacar- 
dine 88 is extr ed. 1 Wis | Heen! 1 
ANACQ TE A kind of woollen diaper ſtuff, manufac- 
. tured at Leyden in Holland, and ſome towns of the Au- 
ſtrian and French Netherlands; which is uſually ſent 
black and white into Spain, where there is a great de- 
mand for it, the piece being about an eil broad, and 20 


ells lor b 5 Det 4 TEE 
ANAGRGS, A meaſure for corn uſed in ſome towns.,of 
„paid, particularly at Seville, containing about ſix buſhels 
incheſter meaſure. 8 
ANANAS, Nanat, Jayama, or the Pine · apple, is a fine 
fruit, of the produce of the Antilles iflauds in America, 
and alſo of the coaſt of Guinea in Africa, adorned on che 
top with a little crown, and a bunch of red leayes teſem- 
| bling a fire. It is generally allowed, both for its delicious 
flavour, and beautiful colour, to be the king of fruits; 
_ foggtho' the pulp is fibrous, it diſſolves in the mouth with 
the rich complicated taſte of the peach, che quince, and 
the muſcadine grape altogether. 


% 


This fruit is uſually about the ſize of an apple, and ſome- 
times as big as the melon ; but there are three different 
ſorts, diſtinguiſhed by their colour, form, and taſte; be- 
. ing the white ananas, the pointed, and the pippin; all of 
which produce an excellent liquid confection, ſent from 
the Antilles iſlands; the ananas is alſo uſed in phyſic: but 
they are principally uſed in making the ananas wine, 
which is almoſt equal to malmſey ſack, and will intoxi- 
. cate as ſpeedily, . In about three weeks it generally turns, 
and three weeks afterwards becomes. far ſuperior to what 
it was before, only it is more fumy and inebriating. 
ANATA, An tte, or Attila. A kind of red dye brought 
from the Weſt Indies, made of a red flower that grows on 
_ rubs ſeyen or eight feet high. It is caſt, like indigo, 
into ciſterns, or tubs, full of water, with this diffe- 
rence, that the flower is only uſed, whereof the leaves are 
taken aſunder; and, when rotten, they are reduced, by 
much ſtirring, into a thick and Jiquid ſubſtance, which is 
put to dry before the ſun, and aft.rwards formed into rolls 
or Cakes. Zak | 
The Spaniards are the only perſons who cu'tivate and 
prepare the anotto. the plantation which the Engliſh had 
at St Angelo in Jamaica being quite ruined. Engliſh 
dyers make more account of this drug than of indigo; 
for which reaſon-the merchants of Jamaica, who have it 
from Porto Rico, purchaſe it one fourth dearer, giving, 
about 1 8. 6 d. per Ib. for indigo, and 2s. for anotto. 
At preſent the Europeans, who trade in this drug, have 
the greateſt part from the bay of Honduras, where it ſells 
extremely well; and there is always between 50 and 60 
per cent. profit, when bought at the firſt hand. | 
 ANATOCBM, the uſe, intereſt, or increaſe of money, 
paid by a borrower to a lender ; which is more properly 
applied to an accumulation of intereſt, extorſion, or uſury. 
See Uſury. | 5 | 
ANATRON, or Natron, is a kind of native falt-petre, or 
nitre, found in Egypt. See Sa/t-petre, 


ANCHOR. 


ANC 


ANCHOR. A large, ſtrong, inſtrument of iron, crooked 


at one end, and formed into two barbs, reſembling a hook ; 
faſtened at the ether end by a cable, of the utmoſt * 
at fea, and irt navigable rivers, to retain, and faſten vef- 
ſels of burden. Travellers tell us of people in the Indies, 
who make uſe of wooden anchors in their navigation ; 
but the inhabitants in the iſle of Ceylon, in lieu of 


anchors, uſe ponderous round ſtones; and in ſome places | 


a kind of wooden machinery is uſed, loaden with ſtones. . 
The parts of an anchor are, firſt, the ring, into which 
the cable is faſtened; 2d, the beam, or ſhank, which is 
the longeſt part of the inſtrument; 3d, the arm, which 
runs down into the ground ; at the end of which is the 
4th, the fluke, or palm, being that broad 'and picked 
part, with its barbs like an arrow head, which faſtens 
into the ground ; 5th, the ſtock, a piece of wood faſtened 
to the beam, near the ring, ſerving to guide the fluke, ſo 


that it may fall right, and fix into the ground though 
nothing in the whole inſtrument is moveable except 


ring. | 

There are ſeveral kinds of anchors; 1. The | is called 
the ſheet anchor, and is never uſed but in violent ſtorms, 
to prevent the ſhip from driving aſhore. 2. The two 


do anchors, or bowers ; called the firſt and ſecond bower, 


or beſt and ſmall bower, which are lefs than the ſheet 
anchor, being uſed for ſhips to ride in a road or harbour. 
3- The _—— or redper, which is a ſmall anchor, with 
2a hauſer ned to it from the ſhip, dropped in the 
middle of the current of a river, by which means her 
head is winded about. 4. The » uſed for a fmall 
op, outs or galley, without ſtocks, and having 4 hooks, 
or hold-faſts. 5, The ftream-anchor, which is a ſmall 
one, faſtened to a ſtream-cable, for a ſhip to ride in gentle 
fireams, and in fair weather. 1 | 

The goodneſs of the anchor is a point of the greateſt im- 


portance, the ſafety and conſervation of the veſſel de- 


pending principally upon its utility: the metal ſhould be 


neither too ſoft nor too brittle ; for which reaſon, it is ſaid, 


that, to ſucceed in the fabrication, there ſhould be a com- 
of both kinds of iron ; particularly the Spaniſh and 
| iſh iron, becaufe the former is ſoft, and the latter 
brittle ; but if the brittle is uſed alone, the anchor is liable 
to break, and the ſoft is too apt to ſtraiten. 
The anchor of a large heavy ſhip ſhould be lefs, in pro- 
portion, than that of a ſmall light one, according to 
Aubin, in his dictionary ef Marine, printed at er- 
dam in 1702; becauſe the fmall veſſel, upon account of 
its levity, has not an equal ſtrength of r with the 
large one; the defect whereof ought to be ſupplied by the 
weight of the anchor. | 
This author alſo exhibits a table, extracted from a Flemiſh 
writer, ſhewing how the weight and make of an anchor 
ſhould be regulated, according to the inner breadth of the 
ſhip ; by which it is apparent, the beam or yard of an 
anchor ſhould be in length two fifths of the breadth of the 
veſſel ; which he particulariſes from a ſhip 8 foot broad, 
proceeding, from foot to foot, to one 45 in breadth, ac- 


cording to the following table, 
-  Breadth of Length of Weight. 
the veſſel. the anchor. y 
Feet. Feet. Ib. 
8 3 1 33 
9 3+ 47 
ro 4 64 
el 47 84 
12 47 110 
13 53 14 
14 51 175 
15 6 216 
16 6 7 262 
17 6 + 314 
58 7 7 373 
19 7+ 439 
20 s $12 
23 28 3 592 
22 32 681 
23 923 778 


Weighing ANCHOR, is 
the ground it had been caſt into, in order to ſet fail, or 


ANCHOYY, a 


| offenſive people, livi 


AND 
Length of 
. the anchor. 


Breadth of 
Feet. 
re 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
37 


Weigbe. 


Ib. 
884 


45 


enn 


— 


Anchovy Fifhery. * 


ANCIENT, or En/ign, is the flag, or ſtreamer, borne in 


the ſtern of a ſhip. 


ANCOBER, of Rio Cober, a river on the coaſt of Gilinez, 


in Africa. 


ANCONA. A port-town in Italy, under the domihion of 


the Pope, fituated in 15 deg. of E. lon. and 43 deg. 20 
min. of N, lat. See . 5 » 


ANCONY, in the iron mines, a bloom wrought into the 
figure of a flat iron bar, about three foot long, with a 


rough knob at each end. 


ANDAMAON, or Andman iſlands, otherwiſe called the 


Archipelago of Andamaon, are Indian iſlands ſituated in 
the bay of Bengal, in E. lon. 94 deg. and between 10 
and 15 deg. N. lat. ing the iſtands of Anda- 
maon proper, Low iſland, Cocos, Marcondao, High 
iſland, Ifle de Torre, Crita iſle, Carnicular, and Poſh, 


wies frveral oder inferior hands en the oats of 


Martaban and the Siameſe. Such 
in this archipelago, 


as are inhabited 
are in the poſſeſſiom of a harmleſs in- 

ng principally on rice, fruits, roots, 
and herbs, with which they furniſh the European ſhip- 
ping; as alſo with ſome groceries, as ginger, pepper, 
benjoin, and other drugs; but theſe «people have been 
fabulouſiy repreſented, . by voyage writers, as cannibals; 
and even Monſieur Savary, through this uncharitable cre- 
dulity, does not ſcruple to call them a race of the An- 
thropophagi, terming them ſavages only becauſe they are 
unacquainted with the luxury and depravity of l 
| 2 : | 


in France captains, and maſters - 
ps, to the king, or admiral, for permiſ- 
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ANI 
| ing them with treachery who have little opportu- 
— ye) exiting a breach of fiducial truſt. See India. 


in ‚ f Biſcay, 

NDERO, St. A port-town in the province o 7 
a in Spain, ſituated * 4 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 43 

in, of N. lat. : 
ANIGES-mometaite, run almoſt the Whole length of South 
America, through the countries of Peru and Chili ; beihg 
parallel to, and but a little diſtance from the Pacihc ocean, 
and eſteemed the higheſt land in the world. See Spaniſh 
ANDROS. An iſland of the Turkiſh archipelago. See 
kt / ands. . . : 
ANTE tar Aſnie. A corn meaſure uſed in ſome provinces 
of France; particularly in the Lyonnois, and Macconnois ; 
and contains fix buſhels ; 14 11 anees, being one laſt, or 
'Engliſh meaſure. . 

ANEGADA. One of the  Caribbee iſlands in America, 
ſituated in 63 deg. 5 min. of W. lon. and 18 deg. of 


N. lat. | | | 
ANGEIOGRAPHIA, is the — 4 or deſcription, of 
all kinds of ancient inſtruments, veſſels, and utenfils, both 
domeſtic, military, and nautical ; as alſo the conſideration 
of the different coins, weights, and meaſures, of the ſe- 
veral nations. | | 3; 
ANGEL. A gold coin formerly current in England for 
10 8. but now out of uſe, having its name from an angel 
repreſented on it; being 23 carats + fine, and weighing 
4 penny weights ; of which there were alſo ſome coin 


ia France, while the Engliſh were in poſleſſion of Paris, 


in the reigns of Ch. VI. and Ch: VIL of France. ; 
ANGELICA, called alſo archangelica, and radix firiacu, a 
medicinal plant, and one of the ingredients in Venice 
| treacle. It is moſt frequently found in the mountajnous 
parts of Bohemia, and the root is in moſt eſtimation, 
though the leaves are often uſed, which are of a darkiſh 
green, long, and indented ; and the angelica feed is alſo 
bol uſe, which is flat, like a lentile ſeed. The beſt angelica 
roots are large, long, and white within; they ſhould not 
be worm-eaten, and ſhould have a little bitterneſs of taſte. 
The angelica ſeed is uſed to make ſugar-plumbs, and the 
roots and branches are generally candied by confeCtioners. 
Angelica water, is a compound water extracted from angelica 
roots. L x . earn vt 
ANGELO, St. A port-town of Apulia, in Naples, ſituated 
on the gulph of Venice, in 16 deg. 25 min, of E. lon. and 
4 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. | 
ANGLESEA. A county of N. Wales. See Brit b Ilands. 
ANGOLA. See Guinea. 


ANGOURA, or Ancyra, a city of Aſiatic Turky, in the 
province of Natolia, - ſituated in 33 deg. of E. lon. and 


| * 5 min. of N. lat. 150 m. E. of Conſtantinople. 
5 ur ky. 8 


ANGUILLA, one of the Caribbee iſlands, ſubje& to his 
Britannic majeſty. © See Britiſh America. | 


ANHOUT,, one of the Daniſh iſlands. See Denmark. 
ANIAN, or Ajar, a ſtreight, ſuppoſed to lie between the 


N. E. of Afia, and N. W. of America. 


Ax IAN. A country on the eaſtern coaſt of Africa. See 
Ethiopia Superior. 


ANIAN, is alſo an iſland belonging to China. See Chineſe 


Iſlands. 


ANJENGO, or Anjingo, a ſmall town, and factory, on the 
Malabar coaſt, and hither peninſula of India, 0 
to the Engliſh Eaſt India company, and ſubordinate to 

the government of Bombay; whence their merchandiſe 
conſiſts principally in pepper and callicoes; the town being 
ſituated in 76 deg. of E. lon, and 7 deg. of N. lat. See 


India. 


ANIL. The ſhrub from whoſe leaves and ſtalks indigo is 
prepared. See Indigo. | . 8 
IME, or gum anime, is a kind of gum, or reſin, uſed in 
perfumes, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the eaſtern and 
the weſtern : the latter diſtils on an inciſion made in a 
tree called ceurbat, frequently found in the Spaniſh pro- 
vinces of America, which is tranſparent, of a very agree- 
able ſmell, and of a colour like frankincenſe : the former 
has three diſtinctions, the white ſort, a blackiſh kind like 


A 


ANN 


myrth,. and. à pale ſort, which is dry and reſinous. This 
gum is alſo of uſe in pharmacy, but the apothecaries 
uſually ſell bdellium for gum anime. See Hdel ium. 


ANNINGA. A root growing in the iſlands of the Antilles, 


of uſe in refining ſugar. 


ANISE, or Anil a greyiſh wood brought from the Eaſt Indies 
in thick log, and called an ſe upon account of its ſcent, 
which is like that of the plant of the ſame name. 

'The aniſe-wood is not only uſed in inlaid works and 
turnery ware, but druggiſts ſell the ſee}, which they diſ- 
guiſe under different names, calling it ſometimes aniſe of 
-hina, Siberia, the Philippine iſlands, and the Indies; 
and, to give it more reputation, they moſt commonly 
- call it the ſeed of Hadtan, or zingi. This ſeed, which is 
incloſed within a very hard and very thick ſmall pod, 
reſembles that of the coloquintida, except only that it is of 
_ a tanned and ſhining colour, and of a pretty good ſcent. 
See Cologuintida. | N | 
The Chineſe uſe it to prepare their tea; and the Dutch, 
in imitation of them, put ſome into that liquor; as 
alſo into their ſherbet, pretending that it gives a more 
* azreeable flavour. | | 
ANISEED, or Aniſe-ſeed, a medicinal ſeed, or grain, pro- 
duced by an umbiliferous plant of the ſame name, com- 
mon in gardens; where the good aniſe-ſeed ſhould be 
new, large, clean, of a good ſmell, a poignant and aro- 
- matic taſte, and without bitterneſs. 
- The ſeed yields by diſtillation a white cordial oil, called 


eſſence of anmſeed,” of a very ſtrong penetrating ſmell ; and 
© by the ſame diſtillation is ptocured a limpid water ca'led 
28 water, A | -344 4 bajy 
KER. A liquid meaſure chiefly uſed at Amſterdam, 
being the fourth part of the aem,and containing 2 ſtekans; 
and each ſtekan making 16 mingles; ſo that the anker 
contains about 32 gallons Wincheſter meaſure. | 


F 
: 


ANNABASSES. A kind of covering, made at Roan in 


France, and in Holland, of + and : in length, and 3. in 
breadth, ſtriped equally with blue and white, about an 
inch in breadth; which is one of the beſt commodities 


for the French Guinea trade, eſpecially on the coaſt of 
Angola. 


ANNABOA, or Aunabon, is a mountainous iſland near the 


coaſt of Guinea, ſituated in 2 deg. of S. lat. and 200 m. 


to the weſtward of Congo; having a convenient road for 


ſhips on the lee-ſide of the iſland, which is about 10 leagues 
in circumference, and abounds in cattle, hogs, poultry, 
or cocoa-nuts, and ſuch other fruits as are uſually 
found in hot countries, with Indian corn and rice. The 
name of Annabon, or happy year, was given it by the 
| Portugueſe, who diſcovered it on new years-day 1571, and 
who have {till the government and propriety of the iſland ; 
but moſt of the inhabitants are negroes, a> ht hither 
from the continent of Africa, and their deſcendents Z 
though there are alſo a mixed breed of mulattoes, and ſome 
Portugueſe. See the iſland of St. Matthew. | 


ANNAMABOE, an Engliſh factory, on the gold coaſt of 


Guinea, in Africa. See Gurnea. 


ANNAPOLIS. The capital of Maryland, in N. America, 


ſituated in 78 deg. of W. lon. and 39 deg. 25 min. of N. 
lat. See Britth America, 


ANNAPOLIs. A town of Nova Scotia, ſituated in 64 deg. 
of W. lon. and 45 deg. of N. lat. - See Britih America. 


ANNEALING, the art of painting, or ſtaining, glaſs. 
ANNUTTY, a yearly rent, or revenue, paid either for 


term of life, or of years, or in fee, or for ever: the com- 
utation of its value belonging to political arithmetic. 

r. Halley, in his obſervations on the Breſlau bills of 
mortality, ſhews, that it is 80 to 1 a perſon of 25 years 
of age, does not die in a year; that it is 5 f to 1, a man 
of 40 lives 7 years; and that one of 30 may reaſonably 
expect to live 27 or 28 years: ſo great a difference is 
there between the life of man at different ages, that it is 
100 to 1,-1 of 20 lives out a year, and but 38 to 1, 
that 1 of 50 lives 10. Whence, and from ſome other 
obſervations, he conſtructed the following table, ſhewing 


the value of annuities for every 5th year of life to the 
7cth. | 


G Age. 


D 


— —— _ 


ANN 


Age. Years purchaſe. Age. Years purchaſe: 


1 — — 10,28 40 — — 10,57 
„ r 
10 - os» 12.808 : 3 --.. 521 
K LS 835 5 
20 — — 12,78 60 — — 7. 
25 — — 12,27 65 — — 6,54 
30 — — 11,72 70 — — 5,32 
25 — — 1,12 | 


Annuities, at this time, compoſe a conſiderable part of 
the national debt, and are now carried on as a kind of 
trading buſineſs. The firſt introduction of annuities in 
Great Britain, was owing to the exigences of the war 
carried on againſt France, ſoon after the revolution; 
when the government, in 1692, returned again to the 
practice of raiſing money for the current fervice of the 
year, by mortgaging the public revenue for a term of 
years; and in this way they went further than any ſeſſion 
had done before; for, by this act, they charged beer, ale, 
and other liquors, with an additional exciſe for a term of 
99 years, from the 25th of January 1692, and mort- 
gaged it as ſecurity for the payment of 10 1. per cent. per 
annum, until the year 1700, and 7 1. c cent. afterwards, 
with the benefit of ſurvivorſhip, for e lives of the no- 
minees, or 14 l. per cent. per ann. for a ſingle life to any 
natives or foreigners, that ſhould become contributors to- 


wards advancing the ſum of one million to the govern- 
ment before the iſt day of May 1693. As intereſt may 
be called the price of ready money, and as that price 
* mult always be higher in time of war than in time of 


ce, becauſe of the increaſed demand, it is furprifing 


how miniſters that had any conſideration, could think of 
ſuch a method as this for railing money; for let the in- 


tereſt be ever ſo high, if a power of redemption be re- 


ferved, it may be reduced as ſoon as peace is reſtored z 


but, by this irredeemable method, a high price is fixed 
upon the nation for a long term of years. A nation ſelling 
annuities at ſuch a time, is, like a gentleman ſelling his 


eſtate for half price, rather than to pay a little more than 
common intereſt upon a —— for a few years; yet 
this method was more obſtinately inſiſted on than any 
other; and it has been ſince continued ſo far as to become 
the principal part of the national debt; for the capital 


fum on which annuities were granted by the government 
for ſeveral loans, chargeable upon the Jifferent branches of 
the revenue, and transferable at the bank of England, a- 
mounted, in 1751, to 18,402,4721. 10d. the capital for the 
old and new ſouth ſea annuities amounted to 27,302,203 l. 
5s. 6:4. and the capital on annuities, payable at the 
exchequer, amounted to 312,000 l. but, on the reduction 
of the national intereſt, ſeveral of theſe annuities were 
paid off. See Fund, Bank, Eaſt India Company, Sauth 


Sea Company, National Debt, Exchequer, and Lottery. 


As there were ſubſiſting a great number of different funds 
for annuities, eſtabliſhed at different times, and by diffe- 
rent acts, which made it neceſſary to keep many different 
accounts, and, conſequently, was both troubleſome and 
expenſive ; an a& was paſſed, in the year 1752, intitled, 
An act for converting the ſeveral annuities therein men- 
tioned, into feveral joint ſtocks of annuities, transferable 
at the bank of England, to be charged on the ſinking fund, 
and for other purpoſes therein mentioned ; by which act, 
eight different ſtocks of annuities, amounting in the whole 


to 9,137,821 J. 5 s. 14 d. principal money, at 31. per 


cent. were, by ſubſcription, to be erected into one joint 


ſtock, from the 24th of June in the ſame year, and the 
annuities made payable out of the ſinking fund, and tranſ- 
ferable at the bank. And, moreover, by the faid act, 
other ſix different ſtocks of annuities, amounting to 
17,701, 323 J. 18s. 9d. principal money, at 31. 10 8. per 
cent. until the 5th of January 1756, or the 7th of Janu- 
ary 1758, and 31. per cent. afterwards were by ſubſcrip- 
tion to be erected into two joint ſtocks of annuities from 
the roth of October 1752, and the annuities made pay- 
able out of the ſinking fund, and transferable at the 
bank ; which two joint ſtocks laſt mentioned, were, after 
the 5th of April 1758 to be confolidated into one, and the 
annuities to be payable and transferable as before: and 
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for anſwering, the ſaid annuities, all the taxes, or funds, 
formerly appropriated to their payment, were, from the 
ſaid 25th of June 1752, and the 10th of October enſuing, 
appropriated to, and made part of, the ſinking fund, after 
reſerving ſufficient to pay the annuities for lives at the 


_ Exchequer, and other charges and incumbrances charged 


on theſe funds, 


And, by two clauſes at the end of this act, it was pro- 
vided, that the firſt and laſt ſubſcribed old fouth-ſea an- 
nuities ſhould, after the ſaid 5th of April 1758, be con- 
folidated into one joint ſtock ; and that, after the faid day, 
the firſt and laſt ſubſcribed new ſouth-ſea annuities ſhould 
be conſolidated into another joint ſtock: fo that, from 
henceforth, the parliament will not be fo much troubled 
with providing for deficiencies of old ſunds ; and it is to 
be hoped, this will be a foundation for uniting all the 


taxcs appropriated to the payment of the public debts, or 


to the civil liſt, into one fund, and directing the ſeveral 
payments to be made out of the ſame, which would render 
the buſineſs of the exchequer much leſs expenſive, lefs 
myſterious, and conſequently leſs liable to frauds and 
miſtakes; but this cannot be expected, whilſt the crown 
has the ſurplus of the duties appropriated to the civil liſt, 
over and above 800,000 1. per annum; becauſe that ſurplus 


would then go towards paying off ſo much of the public 
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NODYNE mineral, or mineral See Cry/tal mineral. 
ANSEL. See Auncel. _ wo 


ANSLO. A port-town of Norway, fituated in 10 deg. 


12 min, of E. lon. and 59 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on a 
bay of the ſea in the province of Aggerhuys, 100 m. N. 
of Gottenburg, ſubje& to Denmark. | 

ANTALIUM. A ſhell, in the form of a tube, an inch 
and a half long, and of the thickneſs of a quill, hollow 
within, furrowed with ſmall lines, larger at one end than 
the other, ſometimes whitiſh, ſometimes greeniſh, and 


| incloſing a ſmall fea-worm ; but there is another kind of 


antalium, compoſed of ſeveral ſmall tubes joined together. 
Both are of the number of alcalies; and as ſuch, apothe- 
caries uſe them in ſeveral galenical compoſitions. 
ANTARCTIC, denotes the ſouth; ſo that the antarctic 
pole, is the ſouthern pole. | | 
ANTARCTIC circle, is one of the leſſer circles of the ſphere, 
Parallel to the equator, at the diſtance of 23 deg, 30 min. 
rom the fouth pole. | I 1, ne ve in 
ANTEDATE, a fictitious date of a writing, or inſtrument, 
prior to the true date. : a . 
ANTHORA, a medicinal plant of the aconite kind, grow- 
ing chiefly on the mountainous parts of Switzerland and 
Savoy, the root of which is reputed a cardiac. 
ANTIBES. A port-town of Provence, in France, ſituated 
on the Mediterranean, in 7 deg. of E. lon. and 43 deg. 
460 min. of N. lat. | | [ILY] 
ANTICHREIS, a pledge, mortgage, or pawn : in the civil 
law it is a covenant between the debtor and creditor, re- 
lating to the intereſt or loan of money, upon. a mortgage 
or pawn. - | 3 
ANTICHTHONES, in geography, are thoſe people who 
inhabit countries — — oppoſite to each other, in 
which ſenſe it amounts to much the ſame as Antipodes. 
ANTICIPATION, the doing a thing before the limited 
time, by which a debt is faid to be anticipated, if diſ- 
charged before the time of payment. 
ANTICOSTE, an iſland lying before the mouth of the 
river St. Lawrence, in N. America, in 64 deg. of W. Ion. 
and between 49 deg. and 52 min. of N. lat. ſubject to 
the French, but 12 country. See French America. 
ANTIGUA, one of the Caribbee iſlands. See Britiſh Ame- 
rica, under Great Britain. 8 . 
ANTILLES iſlands, are the fame as the Caribbees. See 
Caribbee Iſlands. © 
ANTIMONY. A mineral ſubſtance, or a metalline qua- 
lity, having all the apparent characters of a real metal, 
excepting malleability. It is found in mines of all metal, 
but principally thoſe of ſilver and lead; though when 
found in gold mines it is of the higheſt eſtimation :. it has 
alſo its own mines, particularly in Hungary, Tranſyl- 
vania, Germany, and ſeveral provinces of France. 
The texture of antimony is ſomewhat peculiar, being * 
5 : Noh. 0 
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of little ſhining veins, or threads, like needles, and brittle 
as glaſs ; though ſometimes there are veins of a red or 
olden colour intermixed, which is called ae antimony, 
that without them being denominated female > but both 
ſorts are of general uſe in the diſſolution of metals, eſpe- 
cially in caſting of cannon balls; and it has alſo many me- 
dicinal virtues. (40, 291210” 9637 10 ,als 
The common, or crude, antimony of the ſhops, is ex- 
tracted by large crucibles ſrom the mineral as dug out of 
the earth. Butter of antimony, is a white, gummous 
liquor, otherwiſe called icy oil of antimony, which is uſually 
prepared of crude antimony, and corroſive ſublimate : 
this butter may be converted into an oil, called alſo recti- 
fed butter of antimony ; it alſo produces a white, ponde- 
rous powder, called mercurius vitæ, and powder of alga- 
rot: of butter of antimony is alſo prepared the bezoar 
mineral. There are alſo ſeveral other ſorts of prepared 
antimony 3 as the ceruſs, or calx of antimony ; cinnabar 
of antimony ; clyſſus of antimony z crocus, or liver of 
antimony z diaphoretic antimony; diaphoretic nitre of 
antimony ; flower of antimony; glaſs of antimony z ma- 
giſtry of antimony ; regulus of antimony z golden ſulphur 
of antimony z prepared antimony z and revivified anti- 
mony; all of which are produced, by different proceſſes, 
from the mineral. 1 | 
ANTIPAROS, an iſland of the Turkiſh archipelago. See 
Turkiſh Iſlands. | | . a 
ANTIPATHES, a name given to black coral. See Coral. 
ANTIPODES, in geography, a relative term, underſtood 
of ſuch inhabitants of the earth as live diametrically op- 
poſite to one another; being thoſe who live in-parallels of 
latitude equally diſtant from the equator, the one toward 
the north, the other to the ſouth, and under the ſame 
* Meridian, though 180 degrees, or juſt half of that meri- 
dian, diſtant from one another : ſo that they have: the 
ſame degree of heat and cold, the fame length of night 
and day, but at contrary times; it being midnight with 
one, when it is noon with the other, and the longeſt day 
with one when ſhorteſt with the other. od. 
ANTISCH, in geopraphy, the people who inhabit different 
ſides of the equator ; and who, of- conſequence, at noon, 
have their ſhadows projected oppoſite ways. 
Thus the people of the north are antiſcii to thoſe of the 
ſouth ; the one projecting their ſhadows at noon towards 
the north pole, and the other towards the ſouth pole. 


habiting oppoſite ſides of the equator, have the fame 
elevation of the pole; and the antiſcii alſo ſtand con- 
tradiſtinguiſhed from periſcii. | 
ANTIVARI., A port-town of Albania, ſituated on a rock 
near the gulph of Venice, in 19 deg. 40 min of E. lon. 
and 42 deg, 10 min. of N. 4at: ſubject to the Turks. 
See Turly. t % 26 1 a 151181 
ANTOECI, in geography, thoſe inhabitants of the earth 
who live under the ſame meridian, and at the ſame di- 
ſtance from the equator; the one towards the north, and 
the other to the ſouth: they have the fame latitude and 
longitude, only of a different denomination; and they 
live in the ſame ſemicircle of the meridian, but in oppo- 
ſite parallels : ſo that they have preciſely the ſame hours of 
the day and night, but oppoſite ſeaſons; for when it is 
noon in the longeſt ſummer day with one, it is alſo noon 
of the ſhorteſt winter's day with the other. 
ANTOLFLE of cloves, are ſuch as remain by chance on 
the trees, after the cloves have been gathered. - The fruit 
thus left on the tree continue to grow, and become an 
inch thick; and with them a hard and black gum is 
found of an agreeable ſcent, and very aromatic taſte ; for 
which "reaſon the Dutch call them the matrix.cloves, or 
mither of c/aves. They are pretty much uſed in medicine; 
but apothecaries frequently ſubſtitute in their place the 
ordinary cloves; tho' the virtues, and ſcent, are very 
different. See Cloves. © 1 
ANTONIO, one of the Cape Verd iſlands, ſituated in 26 
deg. of E. lon. and 18 deg. of N. lat. See Cape Verd I/ands. 
AN TWERP. A city of the Auſtrian Netherlands, ſituated 
in 4 deg of E. lon. and 51 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. See 
Auſtrian Netherlands. 
APENRADE, A town of Jutland, ſituated in a bay of the 
7 | 


Antiſcii are frequently confounded with antoeci, who in- 
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Baltic ſea, in 10 deg. of E. Ion, and-5 5 of N. lat. ſubject 


* 


to Denmark. See Denmar#. os 


APHRONITRE. A kind of natural ſaltpetre, commonly 


called rock ſaltpe:re. See Sa/tpetre. 


APIARY, a p'ace where bees are kept. M77 VE. 
APOTHECARY, a perſon who profeſſes the practice of 


pharmacy; or that part of phyſic which conſiſts in the 


preparation and compoſition of medicines. 


There are reputed to be about 1 300 apothecaries in and 


about London; but theſe, as well as all the apothecaries 


* 


in England, are obliged to make up their medicines ac- 
cording to the formulas preſcribed in the college diſpenſa- 


tory: beſides, their ſhops are ſubjeQ to the viſitation of 


the collegiate cenſors, who are empowered to deſtroy ſuch 


medicines as they diſapprove. _ 
Apothecaries company of Loudin, was incorporated with that 


of the grocers, by James the Firſt, the gth of April ho; 
but, this not anſwering their expectation, they were ſe- 
parated; and the apothecaries, by letters patent of .the 
ſaid king, the 6th of December 1617, were incorporated 
by the appellation of The maſter, wirdens, and ſociety 
of the art or myſtery of apathecaries of the city of «.ongn. 


At which time the maſters or ſhopkeepers of the trade, 
within the city and ſuburbs, only amounted to 104. he 


members of this company, who, by ſeveral acts of par- 
liament, are exempt from ward and pariſh offices, are 
governed by a maſter, two wardens, and 21 aſſiſtants, 


with a * th 144 members, whoſe fine is 16 1. and 


who have a beautiful hall in Black fryars, where they diſ- 
patch their affairs. Inthis ball are contained two lange la- 


boratories; one for chemical, the other for galenica pre- 


parations. Here are likewiſe prepared vaſt quantities of 
the beſt medicines; not only for the uſe of the faculty, 
but likewiſe for others ;; eſpecially for ſurgeons of the 
navy, whoſe cheſts are furniſhed here with all uſeful and 
neceſſary medicines. \,' = 
To this corporation belongs a ſpacious and beautiful phy- 
fic. garden at Chelſea, inriched with a great variety of 
plants. both domeſtic-and exotic, which were firſt planted 
in the reign of King Charles the Second. For Charles 
Cheyne, eſq; then lord of the manor of that village, in 
the year 1673 demiſed to the company a ſpot of ground, 
containing 3 acres, one rood, and 35 perches, upon leaſe, 
for the term of 61 years, at the yearly rent of 51. which 
leaſe being to expire in 17 34, Sir Hans Sloane, baronet, 
the lord of the manor, in the year 1721, granted the 
ſaid ſpot of ground for ever to the ſaid company, upon 
the conſiderations following: 1ſt,” That the ſaid company 
ſhould pay a quit-rent of 5 1. per annum for the ſaid piece 
or parcel of ground, and for ever employ the ſame for a 
phyſic garden. | h 

2dly, That the company ſhould annually deliver to the 


preſident and fellows of the royal ſociety, at one of their 


public meetings, 50 ſpecimens or ſamples of different ſorts 


of plants, well cured, and of the growth of the ſaid phy- 
ſic garden, till the number of ſuch ſpecimens amount to 
2000. But, in caſe of non-performance, the faid parcel 
of ground or garden ſhould go to the preſident and fellows 
aforeſaid, to be held by them upon the ſame conditions; 
other than that the ſociety ſhould deliver the abave-men- 
tioned number of ſpecimens of plants, to the preſident 
and commonalty of the faculty of phyſic, of the city of 
London. And in caſe of non- performance of the ſaid con- 
ditions by the royal ſociety, then the ſaid ſpot of ground 
garden or ſhould devolve to the faculty of phyſic aforeſaid. 


APPAREL. The habit or cloathing worn by any particu- 


lar people or nation, 


APPIOS, the ſeed of a plant brought from the Levant, par- 


ticularly the iſland of Candia, whoſe ſtalks are very ſlender 
and reddiſh, and its bloſſoms are not unlike thoſe of rue; 


the ſeed, which is very ſmall, being of the number of the 
commodities ſold by wholeſale grocers. 


APPLES, are ſeveral kinds of fruits, common in England, of 


which cyder is made. The cuſtom-houſe ratg upon apples 
imported into Great Britain, are 4.d. the buſhel; 1 s. 
the barrel, containing 3 buſhels, and 3s. the barrel for 
pippins or runnits. And, by the ſtatute of the 10th of 
Geo. II. an additional duty of 2s. for every buſhel is to 


be paid by the importers before landing. 


APPRAISER, 


APP 


APPRAISER. A perſon who is a competent judge of ap- 
praiſing, or rating, valuing, and ſetting a price upon goods, 
for which they are properly authoriſed ; and are ſometimes 
called ſworn-appraiſers, for their taking an oath to do 

1 between party and party. | 

RENTICE. One bound by covenant to ſerve a mer- 

* chant, tradeſman, or artificer, a certain time, uſually; ſe- 
ven years, upon condition of a ſufficient inſtruction from 
the maſter in the art or myſtery which he exerciſes. 

Sir Thomas Smith ſays, that apprentices are a kind of 
bond-men, or flaves ; differing only in this, that they are 
ſervants by covenant, and for a time. 
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ture ſo endorſed, if it be executed within fiſty miles of 


London, ſhall, within three months aſter date, be brougſit 
to the head ſtamp - office, where it ſhall be ſtamped: but 
if it is executed at a greater diſtance from London, then 


ſix months are allowed for bringing it to the ſtamp-office. 
That indentures wherein the ſull ſum agreed on fall not 


By the ſtatute of 7th Ja. I. proper regulations are made for 


placing out apprentices by pariſh- officers. 


By the ſtatute of the 2d and 3d of Q. Anne, it was en- 


ed, That boys above ten years of age, chargeable to 
any pariſh, might, by the juſtices, mayors, and chutch- 
2 be bound apprentice to maſters of ſhips, till the 
age of twenty-one years; and that their ages ſhould be in- 
ſerted in their indentures. That the indentures ſhould be 
ſent to the collector of the cuſtoms at the port to which the 
maſter belonged, who ſhould regiſter and indorſe the ſame, 
on forfeiture of 51. and that the ſaid collector ſhould 
' tranſmit certificates of their names, ages, and to what ſhip 
belonging, to the admiralty. That pariſh-boys bound ap- 
prentice, might, by conſent of the juſtices, be turned 
over to the ſea-ſervice for the remaining time; but that 
their indentures of aſſignment ſhould be regiſtered. That 
the counterpart of their indentures ſhould be ſealed and 
executed in the preſence of, and atteſted by, the collector 
and the officer who brought them; which officer ſhould 
tranſmit ſuch counterpart to the church-wardens. That 
ſuch boys ſhould not be impreſſed, nor lifted into her Ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, till they were eighteen years of age. That 
ſhips from 30 to 50 tons ſhould take one ſuch apprentice, 
from 50 to 100 tons two ſuch, and one other for eve 
100 tons more. That the maſters refufing to take them 
accordingly, ſhould forfeit 10 l. That the maſters, after 
their arrival, and before clearing, ſhould certify to the 


be inſerted, or the duties not paid, or not ſtamped, or ten- 
dercd to be ſtamped, ſhall be void; and, the elerk, or ap- 
prentice, ſhall have no privilege of freedom, or. uſing; his 
trade. That money given to put out apprentices, either 
by pariſhes or public charities, ſhall not pay any duty. 
T hat forging theſe ſtamps, or any receipt for monies pay- 
able by this act, ſhall be felony without benefit; of clergy. 


That where any thing ſhall be given to a maſter, not be- 


ing money, the duty ſhall be paid' for the full value 


AQUA-+fertis. 


thereof. 1654 io Nane 201 
Ihe above act was made perpetual by another [paſſed the 
ſame year, and appropriated to the South Sea company as 
part of their fund: to which there was an additional 
clauſe, that if any maſter or miſtreſs ſhould neglect to pay 
the duties according to the rate impoſed on the appren- 
tice-fee, ſuch - perſon ſhould forfeit 501. one moiety to 
her Majeſty, and the other to the proſecutor, See Stan- 
ies. 3 tt 
A corroſive liquor, extracted from falt- 
petre, mixed with ſand, allom, or vitriol, which is uſed 
as a menſtruum to diſſolve ſilver, and is commonly held to 
have been invented about the year 1300; being of a va- 


riety of uſes among refiners, dyers, moſaic workers, co- 


lourers of ivory, book-binders, diamond-cutters, and: en- 
gravers. 8 id omg 1 Gl 251 

AQUA marina, a gem, or precious ſtone, of a ſea-green 
colour, from whence it has this denomination ; which is 
found along the ſea-coaſts ; is ſaid to vie with the amethyſt 
in hardneſs ; and ſeveral of the lapidaries take it for ths 


beryl. See Amethyſt, and Beryl. 


collector the number of ſuch apprentices aboard. That 


the collectors ſnould tranſmit an account of all ſuch ap- 
prentices to the quarter - feſſione, when required, on for- 
feiture of 5 1. 
bottom of the cocket, the number of men and boys on 
board each ſhip, deſcribing ſuch apprentices ; particularly 


That the collectors ſhould inſert at the 


their names, ages, and dates of their indentures; and 
that perſons voluntarily binding themſelves to the ſea-ſer- 


vice, ſhould not be impreſſed for three years, and have 


roteQions accordingly. ' 
By an act paſſed in the 8th year of Queen Anne, it was 


AqQuA omnium 3 in pharmacy, ſigniſies the diftilled 
water of cows-dung, when they are at graſs. 

AqQuA regia, or aqua regalis, an acid, corroſive ſpirit of 
water, ſerving as a menſtruum in the diſſolution of gold, 
from whence it is thus denominated, becauſe gold is vul- 
garly eſteemed the king of metals; but it is ſometimes 
called agua chryſulca, and /iygia. The baſis, or eflential 
ingredient in agua regia, is common or ſea ſalt, which is 
the only ſalt in nature that will operate on gold; and 
there are ſeveral ways of preparing it; for, in effect, 
the ſalt will not fail in its end, in what form ſoever ap- 


plied: but the moſt general way is by mixing common 


enacted, That there ſhall be paid the duty of 6 d. upon 
every pound of every ſum of 501. or under, and 12 d. 
for every 20s. of every ſum more than 501. which for 


five years ſhall be paid or agreed for, in the putting out 


any clerk, apprentice, or ſervant, to learn any profeſſion, - 


trade, or employment, and proportionally for 2 or 
leſſer ſums, to be paid by the maſter or miſtreſs; which 
duties ſhall be tranſmitted into the hands of the receiver- 
general of the duties on ſtamps. That the full ſum given, 
or agreed to be given, with an apprentice, ſhall be writ- 
ten in words at length in the indenture, which muſt bear 
date -on the day it was executed ; upon pain that every 
maſter or miſtreſs offending in thoſe particulars, ſhall, for 
every offence, forfeit double the ſum given, or agreed to 
be given; one moiety to the crown ; the other, with 
coſts, to ſuch perſon who will ſue within one year after 
the time limited for ſuch clerk or apprentice to ſerve his 


ſtamps requiſite for the indenture, another eighteen-penny 
ſtamp ſhall be provided; and all indentures executed 
within the bills of mortality, ſhall be brought to the 
ſtamp- office, where the duties are paid to the receiver-ge- 
neral; and, upon payment thereof, every indenture ſhall 
de ſtamped within a month after it is dated. But all ſuch 
indentures which ſhall be executed in any other part of 
Great Britain, are allowed two months for the ſtamp- 
duties; and, if the payment is made to a collector in the 
country, - he ſhall endorſe a receipt of the money paid to 
him, and ſubſcribe his name; though every ſuch inden- 


A 


apprenticeſhip is expired. That, over and above the 


ſalt, or ſal armoniac, or the ſpirit thereof with ſpirit of 
nitre, or with common aqua fortis, which is made of 
nitre and vitriol. Sin $0 lt 363 then 
Aqua vitæ is commonly underſtood of what is otherwiſe 
called brandy, or ſpirit of wine, either ſimple, or prepared 
with aromatics, differently according to the different iy- 
tentions : however, a diſtinction has been made between 
them, by appropriating the term brandy to what is procured 
from wine, or the grape, and aqua vitæ to that extracted 
after the ſame manner from malt. 1 len 
RABIA. That part of Aſia called Arabia is very exten- 
ſive, lying between 35 and 60 degrees of E. lon. and be- 
tween 11 and 30 degrees of N. lat ſo that it lies between 
the 5th and the 14th N. climate, ſtretching itſelf from the 
N. W. to the S. E. and is faid to reſemble the head of an 
ax, being much broader on the S. E. than it is on the 


This country is bounded by Paleſtine, Syria, and Diar- 


beck, or | Meſopotamia, towards the north; by Eyrack 


Arabick, formerly Chaldea or Babylonia, and the gulp! 


of Perſia, towards the eaſt; by the ocean towards the 


ſouth ; and by the Red ſea, and the iſthmus which divides 


Aſia from Africa, towards the weſt; being 1200 miles 
long, and between 8 and goo broad in the wideſt part, 
but ſcarce half ſo much in the narroweſt part towards the 
north. It is uſually divided into three parts; according & 
the nature of the reſpective ſoils: 1. Arabia Felix; 2. 
Arabia Deſerta; 3. Arabia Petrea. Arabia Felix, the 


8 E. part of it, contains at leaſt four parts in five of the 


whole; Arabia Deſerta, which lies to the northward, 5 
the next in extent ; and Arabia Petrea, which lies to = 
N. W. 
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N. W. of the iſthmus that divides Aſia from Africa, is 
much the leaſt. But the boundaries are very uncertain, 
or rather there are no bounds at all; becauſe the inland 
country is under the government of abundance of little 
emirs, or Arabian princes, who march from place to 
place, and encamp according as find water and pa- 


ture for their cattle ; nor is it eaſy to ſay which, part of 


the country belongs to one of theſe diviſions, and which 


to Another; tho”, as to thoſe princes who live-in mari- 


time towns, their dominions may be ſet out with a greater 
of certainty. T ths NA 
There are but few ſprings, and ſcarce any conſiderable 
river in all Arabia, unleſs part of the Euphrates is in- 
cluded here, which divides Arabia Deſerta from Diarbeck 
or Meſopotamia ; and the ſeas which encompaſs it on three 
gulph, the Indian or Ethiopic ocean, 
and the Red-ſea. As to the ocean which lies to the S. E. 


of Arabia, it is obſervable that there are no regular tides 


in it, and the current uſually ſets as the wind blows, ex- 
cept on the full or the change of the moon, and then for 


| three or four days together it will ſet directly againſt the 


wind; and at thoſe times the water riſes eight feet perpen- 


_ dicularly upon the coaſt. | 


The wind blows on this coaſt from the S. W. and S.S.W. 
and ſo continues variable to the weſt, with hard 2 and 
ſometimes rain, from the beginning of April to the middle 
or latter end of Auguſt; when it turns about to the eaſt- 
ward, blowing gently from that quarter until the latter end 
of March, with ſometimes land and ſea breezes, tho”, very 
faint. But there is no bearing this coaſt from the begin- 
ning of April till the latter end of July; for then the wind 
blows hard from the S. S. W. to which all the harbo 
upon the coaſt are expoſed, and no ſoundings to be had 
miles off the ſhore in many places. E 

The Red ſea lies to the weſtward of Arabia; at the en- 
trance upon which from Egypt ſtands the town of Suez. 
Tor is the next port-town to the ſouthward, being about 
140 miles diſtant from Cairo. Moubelen, Madian, Car- 
zoka, and Aouz, are the next places to the ſouthward ; 
but they are not ſo conſiderable as Jamboe, which lies in 
25 deg. N. lat. in Arabia Deſerta, where there is a to- 
lerable good harbour ; but the entrance is very dangerous 
on account of the ſands ; tho' it is now the port-town to 
Medina, being diſtant from it about four days jour- 
ney. | | 

Arabia Felix is almoſt as extenſive as the two others, and 


alſo equally ſurpaſſes them in opulence, the number of in- 


habitants, and degree of commerce, which is one of the 
.aoft confiderable in the eaſt. Its principal towns, and 
thoſe of greateſt repute for traffic in this diviſion, are Mo- 
cha, Aden, Chichiri, and Muſcat ; together with Boſſora, at 
the head of this gulph : however, pK are ſeyeral other 


mercantile towns, to which may be added Mecca and Me- 


dina, places celebrated for their ſanctity by the Maho- 
metans, and remarkable for their opulence ; but the en- 
trance of. theſe two towns being prohibited to all profeſ- 
ſors of Chriſtianity, under the penalty of death, of con- 
ſequence the Europeans are ignorant of their trade; it 
being proſecuted only by the Mahometan nations of India 
and Africa, by the way of Ziden, which is properly the 
en of Mecca, tho' 25 leagues diſtant from it; and by 
Mocha, which may be denominated the Staple. . 

Mocha, or Moco, is ſituated at the entrance of the Red 
ſea, in 45 deg. of E. lon. and 13 deg. 18 min. of N. lat. 
which is a town of the greateſt commerce in Arabia Felix, 
the trade of Aden being transferred hither. about the middle 
of the 16th century, when the Turks made themſelves 
maſters of a conſiderable part of the coaſt adjacent to the 
Red ſea; an alteration which happened, as well upon ac- 
count of the conveniency of the ſituation of Mocha, as 
upon account of the royal ſhip, which coming down an- 
nually from Suez, laden with valuable commodities for 
the Arabian traffic, ran too great a riſk in the Straits of 
Babel-mandel, through which there was a neceſſity of paſ- 


ſing far Aden, formerly the port of its deſtination. 
I here is ſcarce a company of maritime commerce, either 


of Afia, Europe, or Africa, but has ſome ſhipping at 


Mocha; from whence the general part of the coffee is 
brought for the conſumption of Europeans. 


en 


Beſides this maritime commerce, th re is a very rich one 


carried on alſa by land with the caravans from Aleppo and 


Suez, which arrive there in the month of March Theſe 


caravans, which are uſually two months on the road, and 


join at entering Arabia, make a part of thoſe that conduct 
the Mahometan pilgrims to Mecca ahd Medina; but then 
are compoſed only of merchants and merchandif.s. About 
a thouſand camels are employe\ for the catriage of theſe 
merchandiſes, with the proviſions and other neceſſarics 


of the merchants and troops, that match to defend thei 


from the Arabians : but the riches of theſe caravans are 
not to be underſtood only of what the merchants make a 


declaration of at the cuſtom- houſe; becauſe almoſt as great 


a ſum is-fraudulently concealed to avoid the duty, which 


| is pretty conſiderable ; for the merchandiſes of theſe cara- 
vans are velvets, fatins, gold ſtüffs, woollen cloth, ſaffroh, 


mercury; and vermilion. 


The royal veſſel of Suez generally imports the ſame wates, 


beſides a- conſiderable quantity of Ruſſia leathers : but as 
to its cargo in ſpecie, it has always a more conſiderable 
quantity of ſilver than what comes by land; tho? it is leſs , 
rich in gold, bringing; one year with another, to the. 
amount of 70,000 l. fterling in ſilver, and only about 
80001. in gold. 

The merchandiſes which the caravans, the foyal veſſel, 
and other foreign ſhips load at Mocha for their return, are 


partly the natural productions of Arabia, or the manufac- 


tures of the Arabs, and partly what came in ſhips from 
India, Africa, and Europe. ES 
The Arabian manufactures afford but few conſidetable 


ſtuffs, and among them ſotne cottotis, for the thoſt part 


pretty coarſe. Of the growth of Arabia, ſeveral perfumes 
are exported ; as frank-incenſe, mytrHM, and ambergreaſe; 
precious ſtones, eſpecially Baharan pearls, and cornelians ; 
aloes, balſam, cinnamon, caſſia, dragon's blood, gum 
arabic, coral, ſeveral plants, either medicinal or odori- 
ferous, and coffee, of which there is annually conſumed 
in India and Aſiatic Turky almoſt as great a quantity as 
is exported into Europe. 

The coffee growing in the neighbourhood of Mecca is 
eſteemed ſome of the beſt in Arabia; and it is conveyed 
from thence to Mocha, by the port of Ziden; tho” there 


is an opinion, that the Arabs alter the ſeed of coffee by 


fire, to hinder its production in other places. 
The commerce of Mocha, and other towns of Atabia, 
paſſes through the hands of the Jews and Banians, who 
are generally bankers, merchants, or at leaſt brokers. 
The veſſels uſually ſeen in the harbour, are thoſe of In- 
dia and the Perſian gulph ; beſides a gteat numbet of Eu- 
ropean veſſels, from France, England, Holland, Den- 
mark, and Portugal ; as alſo metchants fromi Barbary, 
Egypt, Turky, and all Arabia, | | 

fale of all kinds of merchandiſe is diſpatched-there 
with great facility. The Europeans formerly paid 3 per 


cent. for all they bought and fold, and were privileged to 


ſtore them in private houſes without being obliged to carry 
them to the cuſtom-houſe. Other merchants paid $ per 
cent. beſides being ſubject to have their merchandife in- 
ſpeed. But the immunities granted the Europeans turtied 
afterwards to their prejudice ; fot perſons wete appointed 
to make a report to the governor, of the quality of their 
een e and to make them pay a duty according to 
their ſale. | a 


The coins which are current at Mocha, are dollars of all | 
kinds; but they abate 5 per cent. on the pillar dollars, be- 


cauſe they are reckoned not to be of the pureſt ſilver; and 
the dollar-weight with them is 17 drams 14 grains. All 
their coins are taken by weight, and valued according to 


their fineneſs. The 7 d coins current here, are ducats of 
Venice, Germany, 


urky, and Egypt. The comaſſees 
are a ſmall coin, which are taken at ſuch a ptice as the 


government ſets upon them; and they keep their accounts 


in an imaginary coin of cabeers, of which 20 are about 
12 d. ſterling. | | 


Their weights are the bahar, which is 420 lb. Engliſh ; 


the faſſel, or 28 Ib. whereof 15 go to a bahar; the maund, 
of which 10 go to a fraſſel; the fakea, of which 40 go to 
a maund; and the coffila, of which to go to a fakea.— 
'Their dry meafures are the madeeda, which is 3 pints 


_- Engliſh; 
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Engliſh; and they meaſure doth, and ſük by che cubit, 


which is 24 inches, _ "a | * 
The veſſels that go from Surat to the Red ſea, depart 
uſually about the month of March, and arrive at Mocha 


towards the end of April, or at leaſt before the 20th of 


the month of May; o.herwiſe they cannot arrive there 
the ſame year, upon account of the high winds obſtruct- 
ing the entrance of the ſea; when they muſt paſs the ifle 
of Socatora, and ſhelter themſelves at the Cape of Guar- 
difeu, to avoid the impetuoſity of the currents all along 
the coaſts of Arabia, | 

Aden is ſituated in 46 deg. of E. long. and 12 deg. of 
N. lat. a little to the eaſtward of. the Straits of Babel- 
mandel, 600 miles S. of Mecca, and 60 miles E. of Mo- 
cha, having formerly all the advantages of commerce 


which Mocha enjoys at preſent. Both theſe towns belong 


to the Turks, who poſſeſſed themſelves of the firſt in 1538, 
ſome time after the great Albuquerque, ſo famous for the 
conqueſts the Portugueſe made under his command in India, 
had unſucceſsfully attacked it, tho'with a conſiderable army. 


It is the only port the Grand Signior has on the Arabian 


ſea, and the largeſt and beſt fortified town he poſſeſſes in 
Arabia ; the ſituation being adjacent to the mouth of the 
Red ſea, makes it a common harbour to the two ſeas, 
Which is what affords it a tolerable commerce, tho' much 
inferior to that of Mocha. e | 
Chichiri, ſituated in 14 deg. 50 min. N. lat. and nearer 
the Perſian gulph than Aden, is the firſt town of Arabia 
Felix wherein the Dutch have carried on a trade, ha- 
ving viſited this place before they went to Aden. The 
town of Chichiri has an emir, or Arabian ſultan, for its 
ſovereign, who pays the Grand Signior a kind of annual 
tribute of about 7001. ſterling, and 20 lb. of amber- 


greaſe. 

This port is generally reſorted to by veſſels from India, 
Perſia, Ethiopia, the Comorra iſlands, Madagaſcar, and 
Melinda. The Portugueſe were alſo formerly eſteemed 
there, and carried on a good trade; tho' now they are 
ſcarcely known. {OS IT Pt” apt IR 
The commodities for this place are much the ſame as 


thoſe at Aden; tho” it ſhould be obſerved, in general, 


that ſpices are the moſt profitable commodities in the Ara- 
'bian trade; becauſe the Arabs, who are extremely fond 
of them, ſeaſon every thing they eat very high. *_. 

The towns of Shahar, Haſwel, Dofar, Miraba ; Haſen, 
Harmin, and Coucreki, have ſome trade ; but there is no- 
thing conſiderable in the northern part, of Arabia Felix, 
till you come to the Muſcat, or Maſcat, which is ſituated 
in the gulph of Ormus, under the tropic of cancer, and has 
the greateſt commerce of all the towns adjacent to the 
— ; where the ſole fiſhery of pearls, in the months 
of: June, July, and Auguſt, would be ſufficient to enrich 
it: beſides, it is the repoſitory of all the Arabian drugs 
and. merchandiſe, which are tranſported from hence into 
Perſia, Egypt, Syria, India, and Europe. But no per- 
ſons are allowed to go aſhore, nor to paſs from one veſſel 
to another, after ſun ſet, and before ſun riſe, the better 
to prevent any clandeſtine traffic. AS. | 
M. Lockhart, who was at Muſcat, ſays that the current 


coins were budgerooks and majmgg%as z, that the budge- 
| Tooks are a 2 metal, not unli e iron, ieh a 01005 
on one fide, and were coined by the 
they were in poſſeſſion of Muſcat ;. tho”: thirty of theſe 
budgerooks make but a ſilver mamooda of 8 d. value: Su- 
rat rupees go for three mamoodas and a half, and Spaniſh 
dollars at 7 mamoodas and a half: Venetians, Ibrahims, 
and Mer pieces of gold, are alſo current at Muſcat, where 
oods. are commonly weighed by the maund, which. is 
85 Ib. Engliſh weight; and the merchants in the town 
ſometimes weigh by the fraſſel and bahar, but moſt by the 
maund, which is different from that of , Mocha ; as are 
their weights for gold and ſilver, and fine goods. 
Sor, or Sohar, is a town ſituated ſomewhat higher than 


Muſcat, on the gulph of Ormus, having a conſiderable 


trade; the inhabitants careſſing ſtrangers, and the harbour 
being very convenient; by which inducements ſeveral veſ- 
ſels are ſeen there, eſpecially from Muſcat, Gombroon, 

Surat, and ſome places of the Ethiopian coaſt; the com- 
modities being buiter, myrrh, oliban, aloes, and all other 
Arabian drugs. f | 
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Julphar and Elcatif are. places of ſome trade : but there 
is nothing remarkable on the gulph of. Boffora, till we 
come to the city of Baſſorz, which. is ſituated in 4 dg- 
grees of E. longitude, and 30 degrees of N. latitude, in 
the province of Eyraca Arabic, upon a river called by 
the Arabs Schat - el Arab, about 40 miles N. W. of the 
gulph of -Perſiz. This. city is about 12 miles in gireum- 
ference; and on account of its riches and commerce was 
for a long time diſputed by the Arabs, Perſians, and Turks; 
by which laſt it was conquered, in 1668, whilſt Berha, was 
engaged in a war with the Mogul : ſo that now it has, a 
free port, governed by an Arabian prince, who is tributary 
to the Grand Signior. Boſſora has reaped an adyantage, 
as well as Bander Abaſſi, from the deſtruction of Ormus, 
and at preſent ſhips from all the nations of Aſia and Eu- 
rope arè ſeen there, eſpecially of: the latter, t -Eogliſh 
and Dutch having conſiderable factories there eſtabliſhed 
by their two India companies, either for. their traffic, or for 
the more ſpeedy diſpatching letters by land to England 
and Holland, which they do by the way of Damaſcus and 


Aleppo, employing for this purpoſe Arabs, who are gene- 


rally very light, and expeditious couriers on fou. 
The Portugueſe have alſo a factury here, but with litt] 
or no buſineſs to tranſact; for the principal commetce 
| almoſt entirely thro the hands of the Indians, Per- 
28 8, and Armenians. | WR R071! ef 33 2991139790 
Beſides the trade of Boſſora with Bander- Abaſſi; and that 
with the Indians, Moors, and Europeans, it has a conſi- 
derable one with Bagdat, not very far from it, which en- 
Joys the conveniency of the Tigris for receiving the goods 
f Boſſora, as alſo with Aleppo, and the reſt of the Tur- 
kifſh Aſiatic empire, from whence caravans come, whereof 
a part is deſtined for Boſlora, a. 
Among the things which. make its commerce flouriſhing, 
may alſo be reckoned the paſſage of Perſian pilgrims to 
Mecca, who uſually take this route; wherein they not 
only pay great duties to the Turkiſh baſha, but alſo ſeave, 
either by exchange or ſale, ſeveral parcels of goods, whete- 
with their Hittle caravans are moſt commonly loaded. 
Taſtly, Boſſora is enriched, and receives no ſmall advan- 
tage from the frauds committed in Perſia with regard to 
foreign coins; which, being of a better alloy than thoſe 
ſtruck in the country, are fent to Boſſora by the conni - 
vance of the ſultan or baſha of Gombroon, who has his 
ſhare in this contraband commerce, on 


72 deſerts, but they loſt part of their $oods : for the Ara- 
tan emirs, 
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the country belonþi to them, they might refuſe Lenaic, Babylenic, and Acanthine; from the Phicts or. 
" 55 17s caprans gals tenog her toitoriesxe A, and tee Which groduce i, th Jigs aſa Hed apo growing 
d let che caravans gals; t be ed py e Nes ats 8 Une Jute ie tree growing 
e take what they | upon caravans; by way of in Egypt, of the caſſia kind, aan Tae Br eres 
Hatz r toll; whichſcems probables as the dum are not ft de very tranſparent, glutinous upon the tongue, almoſt 
very large ; tho', if they were, it would «diſcourage the inſipid to the taſte, and; twiſted ſomewhat in manner of a 
"A rayans from coming that way; and as to private rob- worm; being a gum of much eſtimatibn'to ſtop the pores, 
peries, no country can be anſwerable for them. How- © blunt khe points of too pungent; medicines, and terhpet the 
over, their depredations at ſea ſeem moſt #rexcufable, acrimom of the trachea, in coughs; but the iſts Tre- 
- hers othipg,bue a ſuperior foree can protect Europ an quently ſell; gum ſenega for the gum arabic. See Htacta, 
AN are no roads laid out in Arabia 3 but ithe'carayans ARACAN. The capital city of a ſmall kingdom, ſituated 
travel over ſandy deſerts; where thete is no manner of in 93 deg. of E. lon. and 20 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on 
_ gracky. guiging themſelves by 4 compaſs, as at fea,” or elle the N. E. part of the bay of Bengah, in India, beyond 
4 by the ſtars for they travel chiefly in the night, on Ac U che Ganges, See {ndia,, vor. 74 10 989 rad ny 15 4 10 
cgunt Gt the heats! and people cuſs" to traye-with'the ARACE, te, or Rach, A ſpirituous liquor, imported 
„ £aravans,; ig which. are :frequently-2 or zee men, and from the Eaſt Indies, procured, by diltiflatioh; from & ve- 
„ hechaps 1900 beaſts of all Kinds, in order 20 ſecure them- Eo Jujce, called zoddy, which flows, by inciſion, out 
14 yes from the thieviſu A rabs. . a As . St we 01 the cocoa- ut tree. ode ne 52 ue 
| Before a+ caravan ſets out, the merchants eleft among Goa and Batavia are the principal places for arkck;” At Gba 
_ themlglves a caravan- baſba, or captain; who appoints'the there are ſeveral kinds, ſingle, double, and treble diſtilled. 
order of the march, and the places they are to lodge at; he double diſtilled, which is that commonly ſent abroad, 
and, with the principab men in the caravan, adfuſts any dif- is but a weak ſpirit in compariſon with Batavia aratł; yet, 
„ dexenges that ariſe iu the way. But it is an employment, it on e BeegHar and agreeable flauour, it is 25 
ſcems, that go.tiogeR man is ford! of; for being imp red ol | . 
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n impc ferable to all the other gracks of India; and i this is Adtri- 
to. gay apd compound for ſevvral fall duties th the coun- buted to che earthen veſſels uſed at Goa to dra the ſpirit; 
tries through which they paſs, their fidelity is 938 _.. whefeas they uſe copper · ſtills at Batavia. 
ſuſpected. The merchants uſually ride upon horſes or he Pariet arack made at Madras, as well as the Columbo 
mules, and:thoſe who cannot be at that expetice, on aſſes ; and Quilone arack made at other places, being fiery hot 
it being very tireſome riding upon a camel when he goes F {pirits, are little valued by Europeans, and therefore ſel- 

2 feet pace, but pleaſant enough when he is put into a om imported, tho in much eſteem among the natives. 

trot,” which ig a pace the caravans feldom go, "becauſe the There is another kind of arack made in Tartary, from the 
-- bares are-heavy-loagen. F-11168 * 1 14 ee * milk of mares, of an excefſi 
he Arabiane bf the inland country are divided Into , Spirituous Liguars. 
ktrides, and their tribes into families; evety tribe having ARAINS. Striped or 


ve: inebriating quality. See | 


) a 6 | checked armorines, or taffetas, brought 
| its ſheik, and every family its ſheik or captain. The from the Eaſt Indies. L id: | 
mei el kebir i the prince or monarch” of the tribe, and ARANNEA, A. ſilver ore, found only in the mines of Po- 
inveſted with a ſupreme civil authority. The offices. of toſi, or confined to that of Catamito. Its name is 6win 
« die fheiks are hereditary 3) but when atheik of 4 Tafhily to the reſemblance it bears to a ſpider's web, called in 
: des without children, the fathily chufes Another, with the Latin arana, and is compoſed; of threads, of pure ſilver, 
: besve of the theik el kebir or fovereigh,” ooo which appear to the fight as ſilyer- lace burnt for ſeparating 
2 The Arabian kingdoms! which Tie upott the coaſts, ſome the ſilk, being the richeſt of all filver ores. + | y 
* of whoſe boundaries appear to be of a very large extent, ARARES. A name given by the Indians to that kind of 
1 have their monarchs, ſtyled xerifs, as the'xefif of Mecca, fruit called in Europe citrinæ mirobolans ; thought proper 
1 > others called ĩman; but dre Hoy the office of a prieſt for purging. e ee e ee e:! 

as Wel as king; as che cahphs öf the Saracens, che ſuc-= ARATLE. / Portugueſe weight, in uſe alſo at Goa and 
le ceſſors of Matiomet; were, till conquered'by the Turks. Braſil: but it is frequently called arobe, the name it bears 
C ny o the ſorm pf the Arabian government and laws, their in e ; being much heavier than the Spaniſh arobe, 
* mottarchs ate Abſdlpte, both it ſpirituals and temporals, which weighs but 25 Ib. whereas this weighs 30 lb. See 
0 and their fucte ont Rereditary but they Hate no other Afrobe. . 
7 laws than whit are to be found in the coran, and the ARBE. An iſland in the gulph of Venice, ſituated in 16 
for comments upon it. n deg. of E. lon. and 45 deg, of N. lat. ſubject to the Vene 
® They have no regular militia by land; but the kings com- tiags. See Italian iflands. i Het e ee 
ls mand bath the purfes : 1 thett goo when- ARBITRATION, Arbitrage, or Arbitrement. The refer- 
I” er they fee fit! Te moſt potent monarch by fea, is 


EE fit. Ak pot 10 Hare Je rinz of a cauls or quarrel to the deciſion of indifferent per- 
©'the king of Ortlart or Muſcat, who is become very formi- * ſons, under the quality and denomination of arbiters or 
dable, not oply to the Aſtaticks,* but to the Europeans arbitrators. his. is a very laudable practice among the 
themſelves. They are always at war with the Portugueſe mercantile part of the Britiſh nation; for, in any diſpute, 
and Danes; and if an Engliſh veſſel comes in their way, two arbitrators are uſually nominated by the contendin 
if ſhe is not a ſhip of force, they will not ſcruple making parties; and, in caſe they cannot agree, a third is added, 
 a'prize of her. Mr. Lockhart informs us, there were no , called an umpire, in whoſe deciſion both ſides are obliged 
* leb than fourteen ſail of men of war in the mole at Muſ- to acquieſce. | [inet Ve 

cat when he was there, beſides twenty merchantmen; Such an amicab 
| IS their men of war carried 70 guns, and none 


le determination of mercantile controver- 
| ſies has been found ſo ſalutary in ſupporting the fiducial 
of chem leſs than 203 but the biggeſt of them would not credit of this moſt valuable part of the community, that 
have made an Engliſh fourth rate, their ports being as it has attracted the obſervation of the Britiſh legiſſature; 
cloſe as they can well ſet their guns by one another. and, by a ſtatute gth and 10th William III. it was enacted, 
There were at the ſame time fifteen or ſixteen fail of their That all merchants and others, deſiring to end any con- 
men of war craifing abroad, which wete expected home troverſy, for which there is no remedy but by perſonal 
in the S. W. monſon, when it uſually blows hard; for action, or ſuit in equity, by arbitration, may agree that 
tho? they ate always full of men, they cannot endure bad their ſubmiſſion of the ſuit to the award or umpirage of 
weather. Their colours are red, which they diſplay in any perſons ſhall be made a rule of any of the courts of re- 
ſtreamers and pendants at every yard-arm and maſt-head, cord which the parties ſhall chuſe; and a rule of court 

and other remarkable parts of the ſhip, which make their ſhall be thereupon made, that the parties ſhall ſubmit to, 
fleets look exceeding fine. But they have ſcarce any tim- and be finally concluded by, ſuch arbitration or umpirage; 
ber of their own growth fit for ſhipping ; ſo that their ſhips and, in caſe of diſobedience thereto, the party neglecting 
are bullt at Surat, or at the mouth of the river Indus; or refuſing ſhall be ſubject to all the penalties of contemn- 
and many of them are prizes taken from other nations, ing a rule of court, and proceſs ſhall iſſue accordingly ; 
ARABIAN' gulþh. See Red ſta. which ſhall not be ſtopped or delayed by any order of any 
ARABIC gum, or Gum Arabic, called alſo Thebaic, Sara- otlier court, unleſs it appear on oath, that the arbitrators 


or 
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deg. 30 min, of N. lat. 
ARCH 


ARC 


ot umpire miſbehaved themſelves, and that ſuch award 
was corruptly or unjuſtly procured: That any arbitration, 
or umpirage, procured by corruption or under-means, 
ſhall be void, and ſet aſide by any court of law or equity 
ſo as ſuch corruption or undue practice be complained of 
in the court where the rule is made for ſuch arbitration, 
before the laſt day of the next term after ſuch arbitration 
made and publiſhed to the parties. 


ARBITRATION of exchange. See Arbitration Exchange. 


ARCADIA. A port-town of European Turky, ſituated 
on the W. coaſt of the Morea, in the Mediteranean, in 


22 deg of E. lon. and 37 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. See 
T urky. | 


. ARCANCON, or dry tar, a kind of reſinous pitch, made 


of ſpeckled incenſe, or liquor that iſſues from the pine-tree, 
by roaſting it over a fire till it is almoſt burnt. 
It ſhould be dry, tranſparent, and deep in colour: black 
pitch is made with it; and ſome, but improperly, con- 
found it with colophonia. | 
ARCANNE. . A mineral, or kind of red chalk, called in 
Latin rubrica fabrilles, becauſe carpenters uſe it to ſtain 
their lines for the marking of their timber : but there is a 
factitious arcanne made of burnt oker. | 


ARCANDUM, literally ſignifies a fecret ; but there are ſtand- 


ing officinal compoſitions in medicine, ſuch as arcanum 
corallinum, which is a powder made from a preparation 
of red precipitate, by diſtilling it with ſpirit of nitre; 
arcanum duplicatum, which is extracted from the caput 
mortuum of aqua fortis ; and the arcanum joviale, made 
of an amalgama of mercury and tin, digeſted in ſpirit of 
nitre, | 
ARCASSOUL. A medicinal drug found in China, and 
ſent in great quantities to Batavia. 
ARCHANGEL. A port-town of the province of Dwina, 
in Ruſſia, ſituated in 40 deg. 12 min. of E. lon. and 64 


ES, a name given by ſeamen to the Turkiſh Achi- 


pelago. | 

ARCHETYPE, coincides with original, or prototype; ſo, 

among minters, archetype is peculiarly uſed for the ſtand- 
ard, or original weight, by which the other weights are to 
be adjuſted and . 

ARCHIPELAGO fignifies a ſea interrupted by a great num- 
of ſmall iſlands ; but is more commonly adapted to that 
part of the Mediterranean which formerly went by the 
denomination of the Egean ſea, and is now generall 
called the Arches among mariners ; though theſe iſlands of 
the Grecian archipelago are now in the poſſeſſion of the 
Turks. See Turkiſh Ilands. 

The ancients were acquainted with no more than the ar- 
chipelago of the Egean ſea, which lies between Aſia, 
Macedon, and Greece : but the voyages of the moderns 
to the Eaſt Indies, by the cape of Good Hope, and the 
diſcovery of America, gave them the knowledge of ſeveral 
others ; as the archipelago of St. Lazarus, the Maldives, 
the Moluccas, the Philippine ifland-, the Marian iflands, 
thoſe of Mexico, and ſome others, which are treated of 


under their reſpedtive heads; as the archipelago of the 


Mediterranean is under the articles of Turkih and Venetian 
Iſlands. | 

ARCH ITECT, a perſon ſkilled in architeAure, or the art 
of building; who makes plans and deſigns of edifices, 
conduas the work, and directs the maſons and other ar- 
tificers employed therein. . 
The moſt celebrated architects are Vitruvius, Palladio, 
Scamozzi, Serlio, Vignola, Barbaro, Cataneo, Alberti, 
Viola, Inigo Jones, Bullant, and De Lorme. 
Vitruvius reckons twelve qualities requiſite to an architect; 
that he be docile and ingenious ; literate; ſkilled in de- 
ſigning, geometry, optics, arithmetic, hiſtory, philoſophy, 


muſic, medicine, law, and aſtrology. 


ARCHITECTURE, the art of building, or of ereQting 


edifices, proper either for habitation or defence; which is 
uſually divided, with reſpe& to its objects, into three 
branches, civil, military, and naval. | 

Civil architecture, called alſo abſolutely, and by way of 
eminence, architecture, is the art of contriving and exe- 
cuting commodious buildings for the uſes of civil life ; as 


houſes, temples, theatres, halls, bridges, colleges, por- 
I x 


a” 


| ticoes; and other bulldings both of utility and ornament. 


Architecture is ſcarce inferior to any of the arts in point 
of antiquity z for nature, and 23 taught the pri- 
mitive inhabitants of the earth to build themſelves huts, 
tents, and cottages; from which, in courſe of time, they 
gradually advanced to more regular and ſtately habitations, 
with variety of ornaments. 
The ancient writers repreſent the Tyrians as the firſt 
among whom architecture was carried to any conſiderable 
pitch, which they after wards communicated to the E- 
ptians; theſe to the Grecians; and theſe again to the 
Romans; from whom, after ſeveral viciſſitudes of for- 
tune, in the declenſion of the arts, and the ravages of the 
Viſigoths, it has, at laſt, deſcended to the politer part of 
the European nations, in all that beauty to which it ar- 
. rived under the care of Vitruvius, in the reign of the 
emperor Auguſtus; and all that delicacy it received from 
the labours of Apollodorus, who erected the remarkable 
Trajan column, ſubſiſting to this day: ſo that, by the 
improvement of the moderns, architecture is brought into 
the form of a mathematical art. 
There are 2 — arts ſubſervient to architecture; as car- 
pentry, maſonry, paving, joinery, ſmithry, glaziery, 
Can! ly plaſtering, viking, an l * which 
there are a great conſumption of timber, ſtone, brick, tile, 
lime, lead, glaſs, iron, and other commodities.. 
Military architecture, or fortification, is the art of ſtren 
ening and fortifying places, to ſcreen them from the in- 
ſults of enemies, and the violence of arms; ſuch as the 
erecting of forts, caſtles, and other fortreſſes, with ram- 
parts, baſtions, and other defenſible compartments. | 
Naval architecture, or ſhip-building, is that which teaches 
the conſtruction of ſhips, galleys, and other floating veſſels 
N water; with ports, moles, and docks, on the 
re. 


ARCTIC denotes the north ; ſo that the arclie pole is the 


north pole. 5 
ARDASSES, and Ardaſſettes, the coarſeſt of all Perſian ſilks, 
being the refuſe of each kind: in which ſenſe are ſaid the 
legis, the houſſets, the choufs, and the payas ardaſſus, to 
denote the worſt of theſe four ſorts of Perſian filks. 
ARDASSINES, are very beautiful Perſian ſilks, not inferior 
in fineneſs to the cherbaffis. | | 
ARDRA, or Ardres, the capital of a c on the la 
coaſt of Guinea, in Africa, ſituated in 4 deg, of E. lon. 
and 5 deg. of N. lat. near the river Lagos. See Guinea. 
AREB, a money of accompt, uſed in the ſtates of the Grand 
Mogul, eſpecially at Amadabat, 4 of which make a crou; 
a crou is worth 100 lacs, and a lac 100000 rupees, or 


12,5 00 l. ſterl. fo that the areb is about 5 8. ſterling. - 


AREBON. A town ſituated in 5 deg. of E. lon. and 5 


_ deg. of N. lat. on the flave coaſt, at the mouth of the 
river Formoſa, in Guinea. See Guinca. | | 
ARECA, or Arect. A remarkable fruit in the Eaſt Indies, 

whoſe trade and conſumption is incredible ; as being 
. equally uſed by the rich and poor. | 7 
The tree that bears it is tall, ſtraight, ſlender, and round; 
and the ſhell which incloſes the fruit is ſmooth on the 
outſide, but rough within, not unlike the ſhell of the coco: 
the kernel is about the bigneſs of a nutmeg, and when 
ripe is yellowiſh, and always very bitter, but never un- 
_ palatable. .. | "5 $2 £5 
Ihe greateſt uſe of the areca is to chew it with the leaves 
of beetle, mixed up with a red paſte of ſea-ſhells ; for the 
Juice of the areca is eſteemed good for fortifying the ſlo- 
mach, and deſtroying the ſcurvy in the gums. 


AREQUIPPA, a city of Peru, in S. America, ſituated in 
73 deg. of W. lon. and 17 deg. of S. lat, See Spaniſh 


America. 


ARGENTIERE. A ſmall iſland in the Turkiſh archipe- 
lago, ſituated in 25 deg. of E. lon. and 37 deg. of N. lat. 
60 m. E. of the Morea. See Turkiſh I/lands. 

ARGIL, or Potters earth, a fat viſcous earth uſed by potters, 
ſculptors, and ſilver- ſmiths; its colour being commonly 

ey, and ſometimes red. | 

ARGOS. A -town of European Turky, in the pro- 
vince of the Morea, ſituated on the bay of Napoli de Ro- 
mania, in 23 deg. of E. lon, and 37 deg. 30 min. of N. 


lat, See Tur 4. F723 | DAN 
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AN. A kind of cotton gathered in ſeveral parts 

a 8 conſtituting part of the trade between the Chi- 
neſe of Canton, and the inhabitants of the iſland of 

aynan. We | 9 
ARGUN. A river of Tartary, in Aſia, which divides the 
" Ruſſian and Chineſian empires. ; . 
ARICA. A port- town, ſituated in the province of Les 
Charcas in Peru, in 70 deg. 20 min. of W. lon. and 18 

des. 20 min. of N. lat. See Spaniſh America. : 
ARIDAS. A kind of taffety, manufaQured in the E. Indies, 
from a kind of ſilk, or gloſſy thread, taken from ſome 
| herbs, and plants, and therefore called herb-aridas. 
ARINDRATO. A tree growing in ſeveral parts of the 
' iſland of Madagaſcar, whoſe wood, when rotten, and put 

in the fire, exhales with a very agreeable ſmell. = 
ARISH. A Perſian long meaſure, containing 3197 Engliſh 


feet. | 
ARISTOLOCHIA, or Birtb-wort, a plant whoſe root is of 
a medicinal quality, and is alſo uſed as an ingredient in 
Venice rb re are four kinds of ariſtolochia; 
the round, long, rampant or mirage; and the ſlender ; 
but only the two former are uſed, which are both gene- 
rally found in Languedoc in France, Spain, and Italy. 
' Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other kinds of ariſtolochia 
in America, particularly one kind in Virginia, called vi- 
perinum virginiæ from its alexipharmachic quality, the roots 
of it being an antidote againſt the bites of venomous ani- 
mals; though it is alſo uſed in malignant fevers, and the 
—_ ſmall-pox. | | 2. 
_ Good ariſtolochium ſhould be dry and plump, without 
4 being wrinkled. or withered, heavy, yellow within, and 
A grey without. 3 | 
4 ART HME TIC, is the art of numeration, by which mer- 
i cantile accompts are calculated with great exactneſs and 
facility. | | 
The . of this valuable art ĩs N ; hiſtory 
giving us no information of the author, or the period of 
its invention : but, in all probability, it muſt have taken its 
riſe from the introduction of commerce, and conſequently 
be invented among the Tyrians. Abraham, according 
to Joſephus, introduced the art of arithmetic from the 
Aſiatics among the Egyptians, who cultivated and im- 
proved it in ſo conſiderable a degree, that a great part of 
their philoſophy and theology ſeemed to have much de- 
pendence upon numbers. From Egypt arithmetic was 
tranſmitted to the Greeks, who handed it forwards, with 
great improvements, to the Romans, to whom the reſt of 


tion in this beautiful and beneficial art. 
However excellent the ancient arithmetic may have been, 
it was much inferior to that of the moderns, for the an- 
cients only conſidered the various diviſions of numbers ; 
as is evident from the treatiſes of Nicomathus and Boe- 
thus ; but arithmetic, under its preſent ſtate, is variouſly 
divided into different kinds, as theoretical, practical, in- 
ſtrumental, logarithmical, numerous, ſpecious, decimal, 
2 dynamical, tetraQical, duodecimal, ſexageſimal, andothers. 
Political AxirnHuk Tick. See Political Arithmetic. 
ARKLOW. A port: town of Ireland, in the county of 
Wicklow, and province of Leinſter, ſituated in 6 deg. 
1 20 min. of W. lon. and 52 deg 55 min. of N. lat. 
ARLET. A kind of cumin, which makes a pretty briſk 
dude in the Eaſt Indies, particularly at Surat, where it 
is of three kinds; the white, ſold for 8 mamoudis, the 
black for 3, and the ſmall arlet for the ſame price with the 
black; each mamoudi being 8 d. ſterling. See Cumin. 
ARM, in geography, a branch of a ſea, or river; ſuch as 
4 the ſtraight of Meſſina, between Sicily and Naples; the 
Thracian Boſphorus, or ſtraight of Conſtantinople, which 
divides Europe from Aſia; and the Menai, which ſepa- 
rates the iſle of Angleſea from Carnarvonſhire. See 
Afluary. 3 . 
Anu, in the ſea language, is underſtood of a ſhip that ſhe 
” 2 when fitted out and provided in all reſpec̃ts for 
r. | | "3 7 
h RMADA, in Spain, ſignifies a fleet, or ſquadron, of ca- 
pital ſhips of war; being a term given to the numerous, 


the Europeans are principally indebted for their informa- 


and ſtrong fleet, which, by the direction of Philip II, 


ARM 
was fitted out in -the ports of Spain, and, oti the 
19th of May 1588, ſet ſail from Liſbon tb invade 
England: but though this naval armament c6nſiſted of 
135 large ſhips, incſuding as well the gallies and galleaſſes, 
as the ſquare built ſhips of the uſual burden, and galleons, 
four of which were larger than the reſt; and alſo com- 
prehending forty ſmaller veſſels, for the moſt part tranſ- 
ports and ſtoreſhips : on board of which were five regi- 
ments, containing 18857 ſoldiers, together with 7449 
ſailors and other ſea- faring people, 220 Spaniſh noblemen, 
350 volunteers with theit ſervants, and 620 eccleſiaſticks, 
with attendants on the fick, and othiet officers ; the whole 
number of people on board this fleet, amounting to 28,293 
men: yet, what the Spaniards oftentatioufly deemed in- 
vincible, was entirely ſubjugated and deſtroyed, by the 
bravery of Britiſh ſeameti, | 543+ 7s | 

ARMADILLA, is the denomination of a ſquadron of Spaniſh 
men of war in America, commonly conſiſting of 6 of 8 
ſhips, mounting from 24 guns to 50, which are kept 
there by his moſt catholic majeſty, to prevent foreigners 
from negotiating with the Spaniards and Indians, both in 
time of peace and war: the commanders of theſe ſhips 

being not only empowered to take all the mercantile yeſ- 

ſels belonging to the ſubjects of Spain, as are found trading 

upon the coaſt without royal permiſſion, but alſo to ſeize. 
and confiſcate ſuch veſſels belonging to the ſubjects of 

other powers, as ſhall be detected in carrying on the ſatne 

illicit commerce. There is an armadilla in the ſouth-ſea 

as well as in the n'rth-ſea ; the former being generally 

ſtationed at Calao, the port of Lima, and the latter at 

Carthagena. See Garda Caſta. 

ARMAMENT, is ſometimes uſed for the place where arms 
and proviſions are laid up for a navy, and ſometimes for 
the navy itſelf. | 

ARMENIA, conſiſts of the modern Turcomania, and part 
of Perſia; having Georgia on the north ; Curdiſtan, the 
ancient Aſſyria, on the ſouth ; and Natolia, or the Leſſer 
Aſia, on the weſt, being ſubject to Turky and Perſia : but 
for its trade, ſee Turky and Pe ſſa. , 

ARMENIAN bel:, Bolus Armenus, or Bole armoniac, is 2 

fatty medicinal earth, brought from Arabia, of a pale 
reddiſh colour. See Boe. | 

ARMENTANS, in reſpect of religion, a ſect, or diviſion, 
among the oriental chriſtians ; thus called from Armenia, 
the country which they formerly inhabited. 

The Armenians, ſince the ſubjugation of their country, 
by Schah Abas king of Perſia, have had no ſettled place of 
reſidence, but are diſper'ed in ſeveral parts of Perſia, Turky, 
and Tartary; their migration has even extended through 
India, and in ſome parts of Europe, particularly Poland, 
where their principal employment is merchandize,- in 
which they are more excellent negotiators than their fel- 
low wanderers the Jews; and it is reported that Cardinal 
de Richlieu had a deſign to make an eſtabliſhment of 
them in France, for promoting the commerce of that 
country. | | 

ARMENIAN fone, a kind of precious ſtone mingled with 

Horn; but without a gold vein, which is found in Tirol, 
ungary, and Tranſilvania; where, on account of its 
colour, it is ſtiled green of azure, being uſed in inlaid 
work, and is ſuppoſed to be of ſome uſe in medicine. 

ARMINGS, in a ſhip, are the ſame with waſte-clothes, 
being red clothes hung about the out- ſides of her upper- 
works, fore and aft, and before the cubbridge heads : 
there are ſome alſo hung round the tops, called the top- 

 armings. , | | 

ARMIRO. A port-town of European Turky, in the pro- 

; vince of Theſſaly, ſituated at the bottom of the gulph de 

Velo, in 23 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. Fer 

ARMOISIN. A kind of taffety, or ſilk tuff, of an in- 

different quality, manufactured at Lyons in France, and 


| ſeveral parts of Italy. There are half armoiſins made at 


Avignon, of a leſs price, and of an inferior quality, than 

the others: ſome are made of three threads; and ſome of 
all colours are brought from the Eaſt Indies, particularly 

from Caſſumbazar, by the way of Bengal. 

"Tis pretended that the word has its derivation from the 

Italian armerino; or that * ſtuff has been ſo called, be- 


cauſe 
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ARM 


. cauſe coats of arms have been impreſſed upon the cloth in 
which they were folded. N 
ARMoISIN of the Indies, a taffety manufactured in the Eaſt 

Indies, but lighter, and of an inferior quality, than thoſe 

made in Europe: their colours, eſpecially the crimſon, 
and red, being uſually falſe, with little or no gloſs. 
There are two forts of them; the arains, which are either 
| ſtriped, or checked taffeties; and the damayars, which 
ate flowered. Their length is from 7 ells to 24; the 
| breadth being from ſeven ſixteenths to five ſixths. 

ARMONIAC, or Ammoniac, a kind of volatile falt, of 

which there are two ſorts, the native and faQitiaus ; being 

of a different figure, but of ſimilar properties. Tbe native 


ſal armoniac is ſubdivided into two other forts ; but the 


| beſt is only the urine of camels eryſtalized, and reduced into 
a white maſs, by the heat of the fun on the burning ſands 
of Arabia, and ſeveral other dry and deſart places in Aſia 
and Africa, where theſe animals make their extenſive 
. Journies with caravans. It is white, and nearly reſembles 
common ſalt in tafte : it is very ſcarce ; but when it is 
r 2 ſome particles of the ſand, in which it was ſub- 
limated by the heat of the ſun, may be diſtinguiſhed in it. 
Ihe other ſal armoniac, which is not much more plentiful 
than the real ſort, is a kind of earth, or ſalt ſæum, pre- 
pared after the manner of ſalt · petre, and is found in ſome 
parts of the Eaſt Indies, particularly in old caverns and 

. Clefts of rocks, between Lahor and Trerbint. 
- Theſe two falts being ſo extremely ſcarce, and the ne- 
eflity there is for them in many works, have occaſioned 


the chemiſts to counterfeit the native ſal armoniac ; and 


it is of this artificial ſalt-petre that there is made fo great 
a conſumption. This factitious kind is obtained from the 
. urine of men and beaſts, by means of ſublimating veſſels, 
and is commonly brought from the Levant, Venice, and 
Holland, in pieces of different fizes, and colours, but ge- 
nerally in form of the cover of a pot, weighing about 
14 pounds; though the Engliſh chemiſts have ſeveral ways 
of preparing a ſal armoniac in imitation of this. 
The beſt ſal armoniac is white, tranſparent, and free from 
. filth. It has various uſes in medicine, and the diſſolution 
of metals; as alſo in dying: but there are ſeveral prepa- 
rations of this ſalt in the modern pharmacy; as ſublimate 
of ſal armoniac, volatile ſal  armoniac, flowers of ſal ar- 
moniae, martial flowers of ſal armoniac, and fpirit of 
ſal armoniac, of ſeveral kinds. * 
ARMOURY, or Armory, a ſtore-houſe of arms, or a place 
wherein military habiliments are kept, to be ready for uſe. 
Of which there are armories in the tower of London, 
and all arſenals, citadels, and caſtles. See Arms. 
ARMOURER. A manufaQturer of military arms. See 
| Arms. 0 
ARMOURERS company of the city of London, were not onl 
incorporated by ry the Sixth, about the year . 
by the ſtile or title of the maſter and wardens, brothers 
and ſiſters, of the fraternity or guild of St. George, of 
the men of the myſtery of armourers of the city of Lon- 
don; but he likewiſe greatly honoured them by becoming 
one of their members. | 
To this company is united that of the braſiers, who are 
_ Jointly governed by a maſter, 2 wardens and 21 affiſtants ; 
together with a livery of 80 members, whoſe fine is 15 l. 
and to whom belongs a convenient hall in Coleman-ftr 
where they tranſact their affairs. | 
ARMS, are all manner of military weapons, offenſive and 
defenſive ;z the exportation of which are generally pro- 
hibited in trading countries, particularly in France: but 
the Dutch poſſefs a conſiderable traffic from the purchaſe 
and ſale of arms, ammunition, and other warlike ſtores, 
which they import from Sweden, and fell in vaſt quanti- 
ties to moſt other nations; even to their neighbours, with- 
out any dread of their turning them againſt Holland; be- 
_ cauſe they are ſenſible, that were they not to receive them 
from Holland, they might be ſupplied elſewhere, and the 
Dutch diſappointed of the profits ariſing from this traffic. 
ARMUYDEN. A port-town of the United Provinces, 
ſituated in the iſland of Zealand, at the mouth of the 
canal of Middleburg, in 3 deg. 35 min, of E. lon. and 
51 deg. 30 min, of N. lat. | 


- a briſk, fragrant ſmell, and a warm ſpicy taſte ; 


ARS 


ARNO. A river riſing on the.caſjern confines of Tuſcany 
which runs W. quite acrofs that duchy ; and, having paſt 
by Flarence, falls into the "Tuſcan ſea, below Piſa. 
AROMATIC, is underſtood of a drug, or plant, 0 
all 


2 


which have a tendency towards ſtrengthening the ſto- 
mach and head, _ * 7 
ARON, A village of Perſia, remarkable for its ſilk ſtuffs, 
See Perſia. | | | 
ARRACAN. A fmall kingdom of India. See India. 
ARRAN. An ifland of Scotland, in the Firth of Clyde, 
between Cantyre and Cuningham. 
ARRAS, formerly Araxes,. a river which riſes in Georgia, 
in Aſia, and running S. E. joins the river Kur or C 
the united ſtream diſcharging itſelf into the Caſpian ſea, 
between the province of Shirvan and Aderbeitzan in Perſia 
ARRAS. The beſt, or richeſt tapeſtry; fo denominated 
from Arras, a town in Flanders, the place where it was 
originally made. : 
ARREST. The ſtopping or detaining of a perſon, by il- 


legal Proceſs, in order to make him pay, or be ſecurity for, 
2 Lend in chich ſenſe tis alſo applied to the detention of 
a ſhi 
ARRET. A proclamation, or law, which, among the 
French, is the ſame with an act of parliament in England. 
ARRIVAL, the making of a port by a ſhip. A 
ARROBE, or Arobe, a weight uſed in Spain, Portugal, 
Goa, and in all parts of Spaniſh America. The Portu- 
gueſe uſe it alſo at Brazil, where, as well as at Goa, it is 
ſometimes called arate : but though all theſe arobes are 
alike in name, they are very different in weight. 
The arrobe of Madrid, and of almoſt all the reſt of Spain, 
_ excepting Seville, and Cadiz, is 25 Spaniſh pounds; ſw ll 
that the common quintal of 4 arrobes, makes about 97 al 
Ib. Engliſh weight. "8 
The arrobe of Peru, Chili, and other parts of Spaniſh i 
America, is the ſame with the Spaniſh arrobe of 25 pounds, 
being uſed for weighing. of the herb paraguay, whereof 
there is ſuch a conſumption, that Peru alone requires 
5000 arrobes per annum. | | 
The arrobe of Portugal is 32 pounds of Liſbon, and 4 | 
arobes is a quintal, or about 98 lb. Engliſh weight. 
ARROE. An iſland of Denmark, ſituated in the Baltic 
| ſea, in 10 deg. 15 min, of E. len. and 55 deg. 15 min, 
of N. lat. a little 2 of the ifland of Funen. See Denmart. 
ARROUGHCAN. An animal, found in Virginia, re- 
ſembling the caſtar, except that it feeds, and leaps on 


trees, like the ſquirrel. 7 
The Engliſh fet ſome value on its fur, which makes a part al 
of their trade with the neighbouring Indians of this nl 
colony. 9 
ARSCHIN. A long meaſure, uſed in China for ſtuffs; 1 
being 13 ell Engliſh. | a 1 
ARSE Al. the public ſtore-houſe for arms and ammunition 
belonging to the crown, or government, of any fortified 
town, or City. 8 
ARSENiC. A ponderous mineral ſubſtance, ranked in the 
claſs of ſulphurs, volatile and uninflammable ; which give 
a whiteneſs to metals in fuſion, and proves extremely 
cauſtic, or corroſive, to animals, ſo as to become a vio- a 
lent poiſon : of which there are divers kinds, as yellow or .. 
native; red; and cryſtalline or white. \ == 
Native, or yellow Arſenic, is of a yellow or orange colour, 
whence it is alſo denominated auripigmentum, or orp 
ment, chiefly found in copper mines, in a fort of gleb:s, 
or ſtones, of different figures and ſizes; but the colour, 
though always yellow, admits of feveral ſhades and mis- 
- tures, as, a golden yellow, reddiſh yellow, and green 
yellow. See Orprment. . 1 
Red Arſenic, is a preparatior. of the white, or cryſtalline 
made by adding to it a mineral ſulphur, or ſulphurov 
ſcoria. : = 
. "White, or cryſtalline Arſenic, is uſually drawn from the 1 
tive yellow kind, by e it with a proportion ® 
ſea-falt; being the ſpecies chiefly in uſe for real arſenio Wn 
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which, according to report, is found native in ſome mins 3 0 
in Germany; but white and yellow arſenic are procurabł nl 
from cobalt, and is practiſed in Hungary. 
| , | 
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diſſolving the whole, and caſti 


ASC 
The ſmalleſt quantity of cryſtalline arſenic being mixed 


with any metal, renders it riable, and abſolutely deſtroys 
its malleability. Hence the refiners dread nathing ſo much 
as arſenic in metals; nor could any thing be ſo advanta- 


um that would abſorb, or a& on arſenic alone ; for 
then their metals would be readily purified, without flying 
off or evaporating. | 
A og e of arſenic willl turn a pound of copper in- 
to a beautiful ſeeming ſilver; which hint many perſons 
have endeavoured to improve on for making of filyer, but 
in vain, as it could never be brought to ſuſtain the ham- 
- mer. The chemiſts furniſh ſeveral preparations of arſenic, 
which all turn, on repeated ablutions and ſublimations, to 
blunt the corroſive ſalts thereof, and change them into a 
ſafe medicine, after the manner of ſublimate : ſuch are 
ruby of arſenic, and the reſt ; but it ſcarce appears worth 
the pains. | ; 
Regulus of arſenic is the moſt fixed and compact part 
thereof, prepared by mixing it with pot- aſhes and ſoap, 
it into a mortar, upon 
| which the heavieſt part falls to the bottom. | 
' Cauſtic oil of arſenic is a liquor, like butter of antimony, 
prepared of arſenic, and corroſive ſublimate, which ſerves 
to eat off fungous fleſh, and cleanſe carious bones. 


ARSENICAL Magnet. A preparation of antimony, with 
| ſulphur and white arſenic. 


ART. The ſkill or knowledge of doing or performing 
any thing regularly by proper inſtruments; and differs from 
a ſcience, which properly is the contemplation. of the 
theory, or abſtracted relation that one thing bears to an- 
other; tho' theſe terms are frequently confounded. 

ARTA, or Larta. A port-town of Epirus in Euro 
Turky, ſituated in 22 deg. of E. lon. and 39 deg. of N. 

lat. on a bay of the Mediterranean, 60 m. N. of Le- 

nto, | 

ARTIFICER. A worker at any handicraft-trade, or the 

itioner of any en 

ARTILLERY. All forts of large fire arms, as mortars, 

cannons, bombs, petards, carbines, and muſquets, both 
for the military and naval ſervice. See Ammunition, Arms, 

and Funder, 


ARTISAN, or Artiſt, One well ſkilled in any art, or a 


curious workman. | 


ARUBA. An iſland near the continent of Terra firma in 
America, ſituated in 6g deg, 30 min. of W. lan. and 
12 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. ſubject to the Dutch. See 


Dutch America, under United Provinces. 
ARZILLA. A port-town of the empire of Morocco, ſi- 


tuated in g deg. 40 min. of W. lon. and 35 deg. 40 min. 
of N. lat. being 120 m. N. W. of Fez, and 15 m. S. of 


Tangier. See Morocco. 
AS, at Amſterdam, denotes one of the diviſions of the pound 
advoirdupois weight; 32 aſes make 1 engel, 10 engels 
make 1 loot, and 32 loots 1 lb.; 100 lb. of Amſterdam 
being equal to 1091 1b, in London. | 
ASBESTINE. Aſbeſtine paper, or cloth, reſiſts the con- 
ſumption of fire, and receives a purification from it, being 
made out of the aſbeſtos, or lapis amianthus. 
ASBESTOS, or Lapis Amianthus. An incombuſtible mat- 
ter, ſuppoſed to be a kind of flax of the growth of the Py- 
reneans; which is alſo called linum vivum, linum incom- 
buſiibile. 
The aſbeſtos is, in reality, a kind of native foſſile, ca- 
pable of being ſeparated into very fine filaments, brittle, 
yet ſomewhat ſupple ; ſilky, and of a greyiſh ſilver colour, 
not unlike Venice talc; of which filaments may be had 
of different lengths, from one inch to ten. The ſtone is 
found within k incloſure of other hard ſtones, and is 


brought from the Archipelags, the Pyreneans, and Mon- 


tauban in France; tho' it is alſo produced in Wales and 
Scotland, | 7 

Works of aſbeſtos were formerly highly prized, and of an 
equal value with thoſe of gold ; none but ſovereign mo- 
narchs having napkins of this manufacture. 
SCENSION. An African iſland in the Atlantic ocean, 
ſituated in 17 deg. of W. lon. and 7 deg. of S. lat. lying 
almoſt in the mid-way between Africa, and Braſil in South 


A 


us to them, were ſuch a thing to be had, as a men- 


ASH 


America, and, tho' uninhabited, ig of great uſe. to the 
Eaſt India traders that touch here ; where they have 4 
commodious harbour, and furniſh themſelves with tortoiſe 
or turtle on their return from India, See St. Helena: 


ASCII. A geographical name given to thoſe people who 


live in the torrid zune, and, at certain times in the year, 
have no; ſhadow, the ſun being vertical to them, 

ASCLEPIAS, or white Contrayper va, is what botaniſts call 
hirundinaria, a plant very common in France z the root 
of it, to which are attributed the ſame virtugs of the con- 

trayerua of New Spain, is very ſmall, whitiſh, and ſome- 
what refembling that of the azarum; but that which is 
new and plump, with a poignant aromatic taſte, is beſt. 
See Contrayzerva. g kris) 

ASHES. The duſt or powder of wood, coals, or other 
combuſtible matter, which remains after the primary body 
is conſumed, by burning, or at leaſt diſſolved in its form, 
by violently looſening the coheſion of the parts together. 
They are properly the earth, and fixed ſalts of the fuel, 
which the fire cannot raiſe ; all the other principles bein 
evaporated in ſmoke, and are by the chemiſts denomi 

| cals. But there are ſeveral forts of aſhes, as pot-aſhes, 
2 wood or ſoap aſhes, weed · aſhes, and white- 


es. | | 
The aſhes of kali and fern are principal ingredients in 
making glaſs, and teſts for refiners. However, aſhes of 
other kinds are abundantly uſeful in phyſic, bleaching, and 
ſugar- works; but particularly in agriculture, making an 
excellent manure for cold and wet grounds. 
Pot-aſhes are properly the lixivious aſhes of certain vege- 
tables, uſed in the making of glaſs and ſoap; ſuch are the 
herb kali, called alſo ſalt-wort, or glaſs- weed, from its 
great uſe in -making. But pot-aſhes are alſo called 
eineres clavellati, making the baſis of ſalt of tartar, and 
moſt of the lixivial draughts, as chemiſts of late manage 
them for cheapneſs. Pot-aſhes is alſo a denomination po- 

; pujacly applied to all kinds of wood-aſhes, mixed t er, 

or the manufacturing of green glaſs : but the beſt Engliſh 
pot-aſhes are thoſe made of the ſmaller common high-way 
thiſtle, tho' all thiſtles are good; and fern alſo makes ex- 
cellent pot-aſhes. The aſhes of the Levant are generally 

. uſed in making of ſoap and cryſtal, being produced from 

the burning of the rocket, an herb growing about St. John 

d' Acre and Tripoli in Syria; the former, which is in the 
greateſt eſtimation, is packed up in grey bags, and thoſe 
of Tripoli in blue. 

The Engliſh and Dutch alſo make a conſiderable com- 
merce of pot-aſhes, which they bring from about the Bal- 
tic ſea, uſing great quantities thereof in the preparation of 
their cloths, for the ſcouring of which thoſe aſhes are 
found very excellent ; but aſhes are alſo reckoned among 
the commodities of Perſia, Barbary, and Italy. 

By the ſtatute of the 2d and 3d of Edw. VI. white-aſhes 

are prohibited exportation from England, upon forfeiture 

of 6s. 8d. per buſhel, on account of their neceſſary uſe 
in the making of ſoap and ſalt-petre, and the dying and 

ſcouring of woollen cloth. 2 5 

The quantity of foreign pot-aſhes annually conſumed in 

the making of ſoft ſoap in London is about 1400 tons, 

the value amounting to about 70,000 ]. which is paid for 
in ſpecie ; for which reaſon this ſhould have before awa- 
kened the attention of the Britiſh legiſlature, in encou- 
raging the manufactory of pot-aſhes in the Britiſh planta- 
tions in America, where ſuch an undertaking may be ef- 
fectually accompliſhed, provided there was no duty on the 
importation, And this ſeems the more reaſonable, when 
it is conſidered, that the clearing of lands in America wil! 

be a means of rendering it fitter for cultivation; employ a 

number of ſhips and ſeamen as carriers of this commodity ; 

and it may be reaſonably expected, that, in return, the 
coloniſts will take off great quantities of the Britiſh manu- 
factures; beſides, by this means Great Britain might re- 


duce the ballance formed againſt her trade with the nor» 
thern crowns. 


For which purpoſe an act of parliament was paſſed in the, 


year, 1751, reciting, That the making of pot and pear] 


. aſhes in the Britiſh plantations in America, would be ad- 


vantageous to the trade of the. nation, as great quantities 


thereof 


ASI 

thereof were uſed in the making of ſoap, and other ma- 

nufactures of the kingdom; which being chiefly furniſhed 
from foreign parts, the ſupply thereof was uncertain, and 

the price often exorbitant; it was therefore enacted, "That 


the duties payable on pot or pearl aſhes made in and im- 
5 from the Britiſh colonies in America, into Great 


ritain, ſhould ceaſe. That if any perſon ſhould make an 
entry of any foreign pot or pearl aſhes, as of the product 
or manufacture of any of the Britiſh colonies or plantations 
in America, or ſhould mix any foreign pot or pearl aſhes 
with thoſe of the product or manufacture of the ſaid Britiſh 


- colonies, with intent to evade the duties, he ſhould for- 


feit 5 1. for every ſuch offence, and all ſuch aſhes ; and, in 
caſe of any mixture, the quantity mixed, both of foreign 


and Britiſh plantation product, or the value thereof, 
together with the caſks, or other packages, ſhould be for- 


A 


. 
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feited, and might be ſeized and proſecuted, or the value 
thereof ſued for by any officer of the cuſt»ms. | 
SHLAR. A term among builders ; by which they mean 
common or free ſtones, as they come out of the quarry, of 
difterent lengths and thickneſſes. 

SIA. One of the four principal diviſions of the terreſtrial 
globe, and the ſecond in eſtimation, is the moſt extenſive 
and moſt opulent of the three that compoſed the ancient 
continent; having its ſituation between 25 and 148 deg: 


of eaſtern lon. and between the equator and 72 deg. of 


lat. being 4800 miles long, and 4300 broad; bounded by 
the frozen ocean, or Ar Tartary, on the N.; by 
the Pacific ocean, on the E.; by the Indian ocean, on the 
8. ; and on the W. by the Red ſea, the iſthmus of Suez, 


the Mediterrancan, the Euxine ſea, the Palus Mzotis, 


the river Don, and a line drawn from that river to the ri- 


ver Tobol, and from thence to the river Oby, which falls 
into the frozen ocean. | 


The grand diviſions of Aſia, are, 1. Turky in Afia ; 2. 


Arabia; 3. Perſia, including part of Armenia, Circaſſia, 


Mengrelia, and Uſbec Tartary; 4. India within the 


Ganges, or the Mogulian empire; 5. India beyond the 


Ganges, comprehending the kingdoms of Acham, Ava, 
Arracan, Pegu, Siam, Malacca, Laos, Cambodia, Chi- 
ampa, Tonquin, and Cochin China; 6. China; 7. Tar- 
tary 3 8. The Aſiatic iſlands, conſiſting of thoſe iſlands in 


the Archipelago and Levant, particularly deſcribed under 


the denomination of the Turkiſh and Venetian iſlands ; 
beſides the oriental iſlands of the Indian ocean, of which 
the Marian or Ladrone, thoſe of Japan, Formoſa, 
the Philippines, Moluccos, Banda, Celebes, Sunda, 
Andoman, Nicobor, Maldivy, Ceylon, and Bombay, 
are the moſt remarkable ; all of which are particularly de- 
ſcribed under their reſpective denominations. 

Several of the inhabitants of this extenſive continent, eſpe- 
cially thoſe inhabiting the interior parts, and thoſe border- 
ing upon the Tartarian ocean, are very imperfectly known 
to Europeans; the ſubjects of the Czarina being the only 
people, in theſe uncultivated tracks, acquainted with the 
nature of the commercial nations, and the advantages of a 
regulated ſociety ; in which they have been receiving con- 
tinual improvements, ſince the eſtabliſhment of the Ruſſian 
caravans from Peterſburg to China, by the great Czar Pe- 
ter Alexowitz, who regulated the progreſs of theſe car- 
riages ſo as to paſs regularly every year through a conſi- 
derable part of thoſe dominions inhabited by a multitude 
of his rude, ignorant, and unciviliſed ſubjects. 

The Europeans carry on a very opulent and advantageous 
commerce through the more civiliſed and frequented parts 
of the Aſiatic territories ; which commerce was formerly 
engroſſed by the Venetians, Genoeſe, and other maritime 
powers in the Mediterranean, who purchaſed the mer- 
chandiſe of the eaſt at Alexandria, and the ports of Turky 


in the Levant, from whence they were diſperſed among 


the Europeans, by which thoſe maritime powers grew 
immenſely rich, and amazingly formidable. But the Por- 
tugueſe, in the year 1498, having diſcovered the way to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, they immediately ſup- 
planted the commerce of the Venetians, and enjoyed this 
conſiderable traffic of the Indian continent till the year 
1600, when the Engliſh and Dutch began their eſtabliſh- 
ments. Theſe three nations, the French, Spaniards, Danes, 


ASP 
and Swedes, have ſeveral ſettlements and ſactories in dif- 
ferent parts of the Afiatic dominions; where they carr 
on ſuch a beneficial commerce, *as ſerves to enrich all 
their private companies, and to convey many emoluments 


among the whole communities of their reſpective countries. 
The ptincipal commodities of Aſia are diamonds, and 


other precious ſtones, pearls, gold and ſilver, amber, 


gum, ſpices, drugs, fruits, grain, oil, arrack, opium, 


manufactures of ſilk and cotton, woollen and linen, 


wrought ſilk, gold and ſilver ſtuffs, raw ſilk, ſkins, and 
furs, China and Japan ware, carpets, camblets, muſlin, 
and calicoes. See Ea/? India company, and Turky company. 


ASLANI, called alſo, but ſomewhat improperly, aſſelani, is 


A 


the dollar, or Dutch piaſter, of great currency in all the 
ports of the Levant; for the Turks, who call a lion aflani, 


give it this name upon account of its having a lion im- 


preſſed on both ſides. 

There are two ſorts of aſlani, that of Holland, and that 
ſtruck at Inſpruck. The Dutch piaſter is not only of a 
worſe ſtandard than that of Inſpruck, but if Sir John 
Chardin, fo remarkable for his travels, and the agrecable 
and exact relations he has given of them is to be credited, 
the coin brought by the Dutch to the Levant has a conſi- 
derable mixture of falſe pieces ; and eſpecially their quar- 
ter-piaſters are wholly ſpurious, or have only one half of 
fine ſilver. But the Arabs, who take the lion for a dog, 
call them abukeſb; and the aflani is worth about 120 
afpers, or 5 8. ſterling. | | 1 
SOPH. A city of Coban Tartary in Aſia, ſituated in 


44 deg. of E. lon. and 47 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. Hear 
the mouth of the river Don. | 


ASPALATH, is the wood of a tree uſed in pharmacy; of 


which there are three ſorts; the firſt is blackiſh, and 
thought, with ſome foundation, to be nothing elſe than 


eagle · wood, whoſe ſcent is exceeding ſtrong. The ſe- 


frequently ſubſtituted for one another. 


cond is the wood of a ſmall thorny tree, heavy, and olea- 
ginous; in taſte, ſharp and bitter; in ſmell, ſomewhat 
aromatic; in colour, purpled and variegated; it borders 
upon the virtues, ſmell, taſte, weight, and figure of aloes 
wood, and in the compoſition of medicaments they are 
'The third is roſe- 
wood, which ſome confound with cypreſs. 

Some naturaliſts add a fourth kind of aſpalath, whoſe bark 
is aſh-coloured, and the wood red : its ſcent, which is ex- 
tremely ſtrong, affects the ſmell like caſtoreum ; it ſhoots 
like the vine, and is ſomewhat prickly. 

Several plants go under the ſame denomination, tho' they 


are a ſpecies of what is called geni/fa ſpartium. 


ASPER. A ſmall! filver coin, current in all the ſtates of the 


ASPHALTUM, or 


Grand Signior, and worth about a halfpenny ſterling. 
Fewiſh Bitumen, is ſo called from the 
lake Aſphaltites, or Dead ſea, in Judea; which riſes up 
in the nature of a liquid pitch, and floats upon the ſurface 
of the water like other oleaginous bodies, and is condenſed 
by degrees through the heat of the ſun, and its own ſalt. 
The Jews formerly uſed it to embalm their dead ; the 
Arabs gather it for pitching their ſhips ; but Europeans 
uſe it in ſeveral medicinal compoſitions, eſpecially in The- 


riaca or Venice treacle; as alſo for a fine black varniſh, 
in imitation of that of China. 


Aſphaltum is of a ſhining black, and ſo like the black pitch 


of Stockholm, that nothing but the bad ſmell of this pitch, 
and the hardneſs of aſphaltum, can ſhew the difference. 
It is adulterated ſometimes by a mixture of pitch, and 
this is what is called artificial piſaſphaltum : but it 1s 


alſo by the ſtench, and naſty blackneſs of this drug, that 
its cheat is diſcovered. 


ASPHALTUM is likewiſe a kind of ſtone; or mineral matter, 


ASPIC, A plant of the growth of 


found in the valley of Lydim in Aſia, near the antient 
Babylon ; and it has been lately diſcovered in the county 
of Neuſchatel in Switzerland. | | 

This mineral has ſeveral properties : mixed with other 
matters, it makes an excellent cement, incorruptible by 
air, and impenetrable by water; and from it an oil may 
be extracted, which preſerves ſhips from the detriment of 


water or worms, and much better than the ordinary com- 
poſition. 


Languedoc, Provench 
an 


3 


* 8 8 


and eſpecially. of the mountain of St, Baume in F. 
refornbling £8: $2 lavender, and is called by botaniſts - 
vendula mas, Spica nardi, Nardus Italica, or Eſcudi- 
nardus. ſ | 


Oil of aſpic extracted from the leaves and flowers, of this 


„18 euer 


and fatriers. - : * * 7 | xy! 2 * an 12 
The true oil of aſpics is white, and of an aromatic ſmell. 


It is the beſt diſſolvent of ſandarach; and thus. it is eaſily 


rpentine, mixed with a ſmall quantity of oil of petrol. 
889 4% A name ſometimes giyen to benjoyn, or ben-. 
zoin. See Benzoin, _ . £2 er a1z 0 
AssAa-fetida, A gum that filtrates, in the heat of ſummer, 
from a little ſhrub growing, in India, Perſia, Media, Aſ- 
ſyria, and Arabia: tho' naturaliſts ſay, that the Perſian 
Alti from a tree which has leaves ſimilar to thoſe of a 
raddiſh. | * e | 
This gum is firſt of a whitiſh colour, inclining to yellow, 
afterwards to red, and. finally to violet, The offenſive 
ſmell of it occaſioned it to be called by the name of deyil's 


coverable from its colour and ſmell: a ſupportable. ſmell 
and clear colour are the marks of its good qualities; but 
a black hue, and ſtrong; ſtench, denote the reverſe. | 
Its chief uſe is amongſt farriers ; tho” it may likewiſe be 
of ſervice in uterine diſorders, and other medicinal caſes, 


- uſed, as an emetic and cathartic g but its chief uſe is now 
dos e df ;: bn 
ASSAY, To examine, prove, or try a, matter very ex- 
actly; as to aſſay ſilver or gold, is to melt a part of the 
whole maſs or ingot in a very ſtrong fire; which being 
weighed before put into the copple or melting pot very 
exactly, and alſo after it comes out, the fiteneſs of the whole 
is judged by this aſſay; for what is loſt by this part ſo 
tried, is proportioned to the whole, which N 
pronounced more or leſs fine, as it loſes more or leſs in the 
The aſſay of weights and meaſures is an e mination of 
them by a proper officer called the clerk of the market, by 
weighing or meaſuring them with ſuch as are very nicely 
adjuſted, according to the cuſtom of the place or ſtan- 
dard appointed by ſtatute. See Coining ; as alſo Gold and 
Silver. ; Bt 1 ws: 
ASSAYER. An officer of the mint, - eſtabliſhed for the 
4 trial of gold and filver, n 

= ASSESSMENT. A taxation, rating, or proportioning. 
AssE TS. The effects of a deceaſed perſon, wherewith the 
beir or executor is to ſatisfy his debts. : 

AssIENTIST. One that had a part in the ſtock of the 

* — Agficnto company. | 


up ASSIENIT O. By this word is underſtood a company of 
ace commerce eſtabliſhed for furniſhing the Spaniſh dominions 
ſed in America with negro-ſlaves, the word being originally 
. Spaniſh, and ſignifying a farm. The firſt Aſſiento was a 
the treaty, or contract, between the King of Spain, and the 
ans French Guinea company, whereby thg latter were put in 
he- | anden of this privilege, in conſideration of a certain 
iſh, duty they were to pay his moſt Catholic Majcſty for every 
HY negro thus furniſhed, - ., 150 
itch This contract of the French Dung: conſiſting of 34 
teh, articles, was ſigned the fiſt of December 1702, and was 
ce. to continue ten years; but with this clauſe, that the Aſ- 
and ſientiſts ſhould be allowed two years more for the entire 
it 18 execution of what was ſtipulated for. TY. 
that , Among theſe articles, there were two principal ones ; the 
—_ fift regarded the neceſſary complement of flaves, the ſecond 
atter, the duty to be paid to the King of Spain during the time 
tient ol of the Aſſiento; the complement of negroes was to be 
ounty 800 yearly, during the continuance of the war about the 
' HE ? Spanrich ſucceſſion, and 48co in time of peace; the duty 
other 1 was fixed at 33 piaſters, and one third for every negro ;z 
755 of which the company previouſly advanced the greater 
| dart. 1 % 7 aa, Las 3 | 
ent of Wl The peace of Utrecht, whereby Philip V. was acknow- 
com- ledged King of Spain, having terminated. the war, and 
he one of the articles of the treaty between France and Eng. 
vence; 


land being the ceſſion of the Aſſiento in favour of the lat- 


of St, Baume ih France, 


plant, is inflammable, and chjefly in uſe among painters, 


diſtinguiſhed from the counterfeit, Which is, only, oil of 


dung. It is generally in lumps, and its goodneſs is, diſ- 


ASSARABACCA. A plant whoſe leaves were formerly 


4 8 8% 


8 . 
"ter; the' Spaniards" tested with the Engiim for the fur. 
'niſking of dere 
This treaty, which was in ſeveral articles, ſimilar to that 
of the French company, but in- ſeveral others much mote, 


to the advantage of the Engliſh Aſfentiſts, was, to com“ 
mence the iſt of May 1713, and terminate the 1ſt of 
eren 
The South Sea company undertook to ſupply Spaniſh, 
America with, negroes. The number the company was 
to ſend yearly. was fixed to the amount of 4800, for which 
the fame duty was to be paid as had been ſettled with the 
French, unleſs more than the ſtipulated number was im- 
ported, and. then during the 25 firſt years, only half the 
duty was to be paid for the ſurplus. _ hogs 3s 
The 42d article. of this treaty, which was the laſt and 
moſt conſiderable of all, was not included jn, the ied 
with the French; for this article permitted the Engl. 
Aſſientiſts to ſend into the ports of Spaniſh America, every 
year the treaty was to ſubſiſt, a ſhip,of 500 tons, laden 
with the ſame commodities. the Spaniards _ uſually ſend, 
there, with a licence to'vend the ſame conjointly with 
them at the fairs of Porto-Bello and Vera Cruz ; which, 
Was a conceſſion diametrically oppoſite to the antient po- 
licy, and ufual-jealouſy, of the Spaniards, with regard to 
their American, commerce. 
Five new articles were afterwards added to this treaty of 
the Engliſh Aſſiento, for an explanation of ſome of the 
old ones. The firſt imported, that the execution of the 
treaty ſhould not be reckoned to commence till the year 
1714; the ſecond, that the Engliſh ſhould be allowed to 
ſend their ſhip yearly, though the Flota, or the Spaniſh 
galleons, ſhould not ſail for America ; the third, that the 
ten firſt years this veſſel might carry 650 tons; the two 
laſt, that the commodities that might remain after the ſale 
of the negroes ſhould be ſent to Europe, after the ſlaves 
had been landed at Buenos Ayres; and, if their deſtina- 
tion was for Porto-Bello, Vera Cruz, Carthagena, and 
other ports of Spaniſh America, they ſhould be tranſmitted 
to the Antilles, and none of them to the South Sea. 
However, on the commencement of the laſt war with 
Spain, the Engliſh Aſſientiſts were deprived of four years 
enjoyment of their trade, which was afterwards en- 
tirely relinquiſhed, in prejudice of the company, by a 
conyention between the two crowns ſubſequent to the de- 
finitive treaty of peace, on condition that the Spaniſh mo- 
narch ſhould pay what was due to the Aſſientiſts on account 
of the detention of their ſhip in the year 1726. See Treaty. 
ASSIGNEE. A perſon to whom any thing is transferred, 
which may be either by deed, or by law ; by deed, when 
the leſſee of a term ſells, or affigns, by deed, his right or 
intereſt in an eſtate; and in law, an executor is called 
the aſſignee of the deceaſed. In caſes of bankruptcy, aſ- 
ſignees are perſons choſen from among the principal cre- 
ditors of the bankrupt, to take care of his eſtate, effects, 
and debts, and to ſee them diſpoſed of to the beſt advan- 
tage, for the common intereſt of -all concerned. See 
Bankrupt. | | 
ASSIGNMENT. A transferring, or making over any 
thing that is the property of one perſon, to the uſe, be- 
nefit, and property of another | 
ASSISTANT. . One who aids, encourages, or any way 
- promotes the doing of a thing. In civil affairs, particu- 
larly in the management of public companies, there are 
commonly a governor, deputy-governor, and more or 
leſs aſſiſtants, according to the charter of the company, 
who ordinarily have the whole power of managing all af- 
fairs belonging to the common concerns of the company; 
but are, for the moſt part, to lay all extraordinary mat- 
ters before a general meeting of the proprietors, com- 
monly called a general court, for their conſent and appro- 
bation. 85 
ASSISE. An ordinance, or ſtatute, regulating the weight, 
ſize, or dimenſions of certain commodities. Thus the an- 
tient ſtatute of bread and ale, is termed the aſſize of bread 
and ale; but affiſe is further uſed for the ſcantling, or 
quantity, preſeribed by the ſtatute ; as when wheat is of 
ſuch or ſuch a price, bread ſhall be of ſuch an aſſiſe. 


ASSISER of weights and meaſures, is an officer who inſpects 
into theſe matters. - 


1 ASSOCIATION. 


A VA 
ASSOCIATION. A . or contract, whereby two or 


more perſons unite together to act in common, and put 
themſelves in a condition to carry on a more extenſive 
commerce. See Partnerſhip. | 785 

ASSORA- BUND. One of the fix forts of ſilks, manu- 
factured in the ſtates of the Mogul. n 

ASSOROU, is the name whereby the Indians call the wood 
known in Europe by the name of Indian wood, -; 

ASSOS. A port-town of Natolia in the Leſſer Aſia, ſi- 
tuated on a bay of the Egean ſea, in 27 deg. 20 min. of 

E. lon. and 38 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. See Turky, 

ASSUMPSIT, in law, a voluntary promiſe to do or pay a 
thing to or for another. $32 

ASSURANCE. A ſecurity, or pofitive promiſe, or engage- 

ment. See Inſurance. | "1 

ASSYRIA. See Perſia, and Aſiatic Turky. i 

ASTRACAN,.. A good ſea-port, and capital of the king- 
dom of Aſtracan, ſituated in 52 deg. of E. lon, and, 47 
deg. of N. lat. on the eaſtern ſhore of the river Volga, 
80 m. N. of the Caſpian ſea. See Ruſſia. oO 

ASTROLABE. An inſtrument to take the altitude, or 
heighth of the ſun or ſtars. 1h 

ASTRONOMY. A ſcience that teaches the motions, di- 
ſtances, magnitudes, periods, and eclipſes, of the celeſtial 
bodies. 

ATCHE. The ſmalleſt coin that is ſtruck and current in 
the ſtates of the Grand Signior, being of ſilver, and 
worth about + of a farthing. | | 
Theſe atches, or ſmall aſpers, as ſome call them, reſemble 
pretty much the ſpangles of tinſel, uſed formerly to ſet off 
golds and filver embroidery ; but they are ſomewhat 


ronger and longer, and are marked as the para with 


Arabian characters, three or four of them being uſually 
| iven for a para. 

ATLANTIC: or Meſtern Ocean, is that which paſſes be- 
tween Africa and America, dividing the eaſtern and weſtern 
continents, ſo denominated from Mount Atlas, and is 
3009 miles wide. See Ocean. | 

ATLAS. A ſilk ſatin manufactured in the Eaſt Indies; 
whereof ſome are plain, ſtriped, and flowered; the flowers 
being either of gold, or ſilk only, and others of all ſorts 


of colours; but for the general part falſe, eſpecially the 


red and crimſon. Sp | | 
It muſt be confeſſed that the manufacture is admirable and 


ſingular, particularly in the flowered atlaſſes, the gold and AVE 


filk being employed therein after a manner. inimitable by 
Europeans, yet far ſhort of the fine gloſs and luſtre the 
Engliſh and rench know to give their ſilk ſtuffs, 
Among the different kinds of atlaſſes, the moſt conſider- 
able are the cotonis, the cancanias, the calquiers, the co- 
tonis bouilles, and the bouilles chaſmay, or carmay. The 
cotonis atlaſſes are ſo called, becauſe the ground is cotton, 
and the reſt ſilk; the cancanias are ftriped ſatins; thoſe 
that appear moſt oy are called quemkas ; the calquiers 
are ſatins after the Turkiſh manner, or Hun point; 
the bouilles cotonis, and bouilles charmay, are ſilk ſtuffs, 
like the partridge · eye · coloured grograms made at Tours. 
There are atlaſſes of different lengths and breadths, being 
from 4 ells 3 long and 3 broad, to 14 ells long and 2. 
broad : but thoſe that come near the half of the uſual 
lengths, are called half pieces. | 

ATTEST. To witneſs, vouch, or certify in writing to 
the due execution of any inſtrument in writing. 

ATTORNEY. A perſon authoriſed by another to do 

ſome legal act in his ſtead ; ſuch as to give ſeiſin of lands, 
receive debts, to ſue a third perſon, and ſeveral other par- 
ticulars. See Letter of attorney. 

ATTORNEY at /aw, is conſidered as a gentleman, whoſe 
buſineſs conſiſts in drawing and preparing all inſtruments 
and deeds in writing, regarding the ſecurity of private pro- 
perty; as alſo in tranſadting and conducting all proceed- 
ings in the ſeverel courts of judicature. 

AVA. A kingdom of India, beyond the Ganges, ſituated 
on the N. E. part of the bay of Bengal, See India. 

AVARIA, in the Turkiſh and Perſian dominions, is a ſum 
of money exacted from chriſtians or Europeans, to be 

quit of ſome falſe accuſation, framed on. purpoſe for ex- 
tortion. © we M6 

AVAST. A ſea-term, ſignifying ſtay, or hold fill, 


AVE 

AUCTION. A public ſale, where goods are put. up at 
n pete; fox wich the dercn bid 2 f 
be e of ſale, and in which the higheſt bidder is 
AUCTIONEER. The manager of the ſale and goods at 
ati auction. 4 1 | . ö 2 be , 
AUDE. A river of Frante riſing in the Pyrennees; which 
running N. of Alet in Rouſſillon, viſits Carcaſſone; and 
running from thence W. through Languedoc, falls into 
the Mediterranean, a little N. E. of Narbonne. 
AUDIT. A regular hearing and examining of an aceompt 

by officers appointed for that purpoſe. e. 
AUDITOR, in the above ſenſs, is a name given to ſeveral 
officers, appointed to audit accounts and pleadings: but 
ancien ly the word auditor was uſed for geen Was 


even uſed for an inquiſitor, appointed by judges fo examine 
and find out the truth of fome matter in cont and no- 
taries are alſo _— called auditors. G FUND 
AvpiToR, in the Engliſh law, is an officer of the king, or 
ſome other great perſon, who yearly, by exahiining the 
accounts of under officers accountable, makes up à general 
book, with the difference between the receipts and charge, 
and their allowances or allocation. © © 


AupiToRs of the revenue, or of the exchequer, are officers 
who take the accounts of ſuch as colleAt! e revenues, and 
taxes, raiſed by parliament ; as alſo of the ſheriffs, eſchea- 
tors, collectors, tenants, and cuſtomers, and ſet them 
down, and perfect them. See Exchequer. B 
AuvITORs of the preſt, or impreſt, are officers in the ex- 
chequer, who take and make up the great accounts of 
Ireland, Berwick, the mint, cuſtoms, wardrobe, ficſt 
fruits, naval and military expences, and all monies im- 
preſſed to any man for the king's ſerviſe. 
Aup1ToOR of the receipts, is an officer of the exchequer, 
who files the tellers bills, and makes an entry of them, 
and gives the lords of the treafury a certificate of the 
money received the week before, who prefent the eſtimate 
or balance to the king: he alfo makes debentures to every 
teller, before they receive any money, and takes their ac- 
compts; he keeps the black book of receipts, and the 
| treaſurer's key of the treaſury, where the ancient Jeaguez 
of the realm, and many records of the king's bench and 
common pleas are repoſited ; and he fees the money be- 
| lotiging to every teller locked up in the royal treaſury; 
TR ). A port-town of Portugal, ſituated at the mouth 
of the river. Vouga, in 9 deg. 2 min of W. lon. and 40 
deg. 32 min. of N. lat. See Portugal. 5 
AVERAGE, or Averidge, a term in navigation and com- 
merce, for the damage which ſhips or their cargoes ſuſ- 
tain, from the time of their departure to their return; 
as alſo for the charge, or contributions, raiſed on the pro- 
prietors towards defraying ſuch damages. «ip 
Average is either ſimple or private, and groſs or common: 
to the firſt, the particular things which ſuffer alone con- 


tribute; but to the ſecond, all, both ſhip and merchan- 4 


dizes, contribute in common. Of the firſt kind are all ex- 
trao / dinary and unforeſeen expences, befalling either the 
ſhip or poodes or both; the loſs, in which cafes, is to be 
totally defrayed by the thing or things which occaſioned 
it: ſuch as the lofs of cables, anchors, maſts, and fails, 
by reaſon of ſtorms or other accidents; as alſq damages 
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| accruing to goods through their own defects, by waſting, 
rotting, ſtorms, pirates, or other contingencies 3 beſides 


the mariners wages while the ſhip is extraordinarily de- 


tained by embargoes, provided ſhe be hired for the whole 1 


1 9 1 
„ 
= * 


voyage, and not by the month; all theſe being ſimple or 
private averages, and not to be charged to the common ac- 
count. For groſs, or common average to have place, ſe- 


1 * 
= 


veral things are requiſite ; 1ſt, ſomething muſt have been 
caſt into the ſea out of abſolute neceffity ; 2d, the com- 
manders muſt have had the conſent of the owners for ſo 
doing; 3d, it ſhould have only been done for the fecurity 
of the whole ſhip, which muſt have been ſaved in conſe - 
' quence thereof; for, in ſuch caſe, all thoſe for whofe in- 


tereſt the thing was caſt into the ſea, are to contribute to- 


wards the indemnization of the perſon whoſe 


operty it 
was; and every thing isto be ta 


ſo much 


proportion; 


as jewels, gold, or any other leſs portable commodity, not- 3 3 


withſtanding they are no way burdenſome to the ſhip: 5 
| Ads MF 


- 


AVE 


a maſter and 


in a ſtorm, the goods, wares, ; 
pong os a ſhip, may, by contulting the mariners, 
be thrown overboard by the maſter, for the preſervation of 
the ſhip; and, if they diſſent, the maſter may notwith- 
ſtanding command the caſting overboard what goods or 
things he ſhall judge moſt neceſſary, for the ſecurity of 
| the reſt, in cafe the ſtorm and danger continue: but, if 
there be a merchant, or ſuper-cargoe, aboard, he ſhould 
begin firſtto throw the things overboard, if requeſted ; and 
then the mariners ſhall anſwer double for embezzling to 
their own uſe any part of that which ſhould be thrown 
over; and if the merchant reſuſes, yet the maſter and 
 mariners may proceed without them ; though they muſt 
| take care, that things of the Jeaſt value, and greateſt 
weight be flung overboard: but if the ſhip happens to 
out- weather the ſtorm, and makes a ſafe arrival at her 
port of diſcharge, the maſter, and the principal part of 
the crew, when they come to land, are to make oath that 
the goods were caſt over board for no other cauſe than the 
ſecurity of the ſhip; upon which the remainder of the 
goods that have obtained ſafety, whether they pay freight 
or not, muſt come into the average. 
Many opinions have teen held regarding the cuſtom of 
average; but the goods caſt over-board make no derelict, 
ſo as to be forſaken, or wilfully caſt away. It theſe goods 
are ſhipped aboard in England, and ſuch goods are taken 
up by another Engliſh ſhip at ſea, an action lies to recover 
the goods : ſo where any goods are thrown overboard, and 
afterwards recovered again, the average ceaſes ; ſaving for 
ſo much as they ſhall be damnified, by reaſon of ſuch 
ejectment: but if, before the goods happen to be recovered, 
the owner hath an average, he ought to reſtore the mone 
to thoſe: who paid him, deducting for the loſs he may 
ſuſtain by his merchandiſe being damaged. | 
By the Rhodian Jaws, if a ſhip or vellel, be indiſcreetly 
ſtowed with goods, or the lading is above the birth-mark, 
and an ejection happens, no contribution ſhall be made; 
but ſatisfaction is to be anſwered. by the ſhip-maſter or 
owners: Where goods, or merchandiſes, are laden above 
the overlope of the ſhip, or prohibited goods are put on 
board, and ſuch goods occaſion any danger or . 
the maſter muſt bear the loſs: beſides, if the maſter 
having received his complement of goods, takes in things 
without permiſſion of the ſreighters, and a ſtorm ariſes at 
ſea, in which part of their goods are thrown overboard, 
the maſter only muſt anſwer it, and there will be no ave- 
rage: alſo for goods brought ſeverally into the ſhip, with- 
out the knowledge of the maſter or purſer, if they are 
| ejected no contribution is to be had. 
If a ſhip is taken at ſea, and the maſter, to obtain repoſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſhip and lading out of the enemies hands, 
engages to pay a ſum of money for the ranſome ; for the 


the cuſtody of the captor; the maſter muſt procure his 
redemption at the coſts and charges of the ſhip and lading, 
according to the intereſt of every man, by contribution : 
alſo if goods are taken by an enemy, or by letters of 
marque and repriſal, the remainder is liable to average 
and contribution. | TY 
If two ſhips happen to ſtrike againſt each other, whereby 
damage is received, and if there be no fault or miſcarriage 
in either, contribution is to be made by a juſt equality, 
as it happened accidentally ; but if there be a fault or miſ- 
carriage on either fide, it is otherwiſe, for then a full ſa- 
tisfaction muſt be made the merchant injured; though if 


there can be no contribution : for if this' were to be 
thrown into an average, it i; ght be productive of fraudu- 
lent deſigns. However, this does not prevent the owners 
of a alfering ſhip, from bringing their action againſt the 
negligent maſter of the other, to recover damage. 
As the common law looks upon the and cargoe of a 
ſhip to be a ſecurity for the freight due, ſo the maritime law 
adjudges them as a ſecurity for anſwering the average and 
contribution, and chat the maſter ought not to deliver the 


— 
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performance whereof he puts himſelf, as a ſecurity, into 


. AURIPIGMENTUM. See Arſenic and Or 


one ſhip periſhes the loſs cannot be proportioned ; fo that 


AUR 


goods till a contribution is ſettled ; the ſame being tatitly 
obliged for the one as well as the other. © 
After a general ſhipwreck there is no average, but ſave 
who fave can, as is vulgarly ſaid on this occaſion. 
AVERAGE, is more particularly uſed for the quota, or pro- 
portion, which each merchant or proprietor in the ſhip, 
or loading, is adjudged, upon a reaſonable eſtimation, to 
contribute to a common average ; which ſum is to be di- 
' vided, among the ſeveral claimants, in proportion to their 
reſpeRive intereſts and deman:'s. = | 
AVERAGE, is alſo a ſmall duty which thoſe merchants, who 
ſend goods in the ſhips of another perſon, pay to the maſters 
thereof for their care of them, excluſive of the freight. 
AVERANCE. A port-town of Normandy in France, 
ſituated in 1 deg. 20 min. of W. lon. and 48 deg. 40 
min. of N. lat. 


AVES. Some ſmall iſlands belonging to the Dutch, on the 


coaſt of Terra Firma, in S. America. | 

AUGUSTA, or Aufta. An iſland in the gulph of Venice, 
on the coaſt of Dalmatia. See Italian Iſlands, . * 

AUGUSTIN, the capital of Spaniſh Florida, 'in America, 
ſituated near the frontier of Georgia, in 81 deg. of W. 
lon and 30 deg. of N. lat. See Spaniſh America. 

AUGUSTIN cape, is ſituated in Brazil, in 8 America, on 
the Atlantic ocean, 300 m. E. of the Bay of All Saints. 

AVIGNON berry, is the fruit of a ſhrub, by ſome authors 

called Lycrum, growing plentifully near Avignon in France, 
being ſomewhat leſs than a pea, of a green colour, in- 
clining to yellow, of an aſtringent and bitter taſte, and 
much uſed by dyers, who ſtain a yellow colour with it ; 
er by painters, who make out of it a fine golden 

ellow. 

AVILES. A port-town of the province of Aſturia, in Spain, 
ſituated in 6 deg. 48 min. of W. lon. and 43 deg. 30 
min. of N. lat. | | | 

AVISO, is an Italian word, uſed in mercantile affairs, for 
intelligence or advice; but is now generally applied to a 
ſmall ſhip, called the aviſe, diſpatched by the Spaniſh 
commanders from Vera Cruz, or other parts of S. Ame- 
rica, to the miniſtry of Madrid, with letters of informa- 
tion of the departure of the galleons, or regiſter ſhips, on 
their voyage to Europe. Ser Regi/ter Ships. 

AUME. See um. | 

AUNCEL weight, an ancient kind of balance, now diſuſed 

upon account of the fraudulent practices commited by it. 

AVON. A river in England that riſes in Wiltſhire, and 
running W. by Bath, where it becomes navigable, con- 
tinues its courſe to Briſtol, falling into the Severn a little 

below that city. h 

Avon, is alſo another river in England, riſing in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, which runs 8 W. of Warwick, continues the ſame 
courſe to Eveſham, and falls into the Severn at Tewksbury 

- in Glouceſterſhire. 

AVOIRDUPOIS weight. A certain method of weighing 
ſuch fort of goods as are ſubje& to droſs or waſte; and 
now the common weight generally uſed for moſt ſorts of 
large and coarſe commodities, in which 16 ounces are 
reckoned to a pound. ; | 

AURAY, or Avray. A port-town of Britanny in France, 


ſituated in 2 deg. 45 min. of W. lon. and 47 deg. 40 
min. of N. lat 


AURICHALCUM, among modern writers, denotes a 
factitious metal, popularly called braſs, which is a mixture 
of copper and calamine ſtone, melted together by a very 
vehement fire, in furnaces made on purpoſe. See Braſs. 


ment. 

AURUM, in natural hiſtory, denotes 4 and is chiefl 
uſed to denote certain chemical preparations, whereof gold 
is the baſis or principal ingredient ; ſuch as the aurum po- 
tabile, aurum fulminans, &c. 

A RUN fulminans, is a preparation of gold, of ſome uſe in 
phyſic, being ſo called, becauſe, when caſt in the fire, it 
produces a noiſe like thunder. It conſiſts of gold diſſolved 
in aqua regia, and precipitated by oil of tartar per deliguium, 
or volatile ſalt of ſal ammoniac: the powder being waſhed 
in warm water, and dried to the conſiſtence of a paſte, is 

afterwards formed into little grains, of the bigneſs of 


hemp- ſeed, which have much more force, and take fire 
ſooner than gun- powder. 


AURUM 


A2 0 


Auauu mſaicam, or Muſicum, a prepatation in pharmaey, 


ſo called from its golden colour; being made of mercury, 
tin, ſal armoniac, and flowers of ſulphur, by grinding, 
mixing, and ſetting them three hours in a ſand heat; 
hen the dirty ſublimate being taken off, the aurum mo- 
ſaicum is found at the bottom of the matraſs, and is re- 
commended in moſt chronical and nervous caſes. 
Avukun. potabile, potable gold, is a compoſition made of 
gold, by reducing it, without any corroſive, into a kind of 
glue, of the colour of blood; which being ſteeped in ſpirit 
of wine, acquires a ruby colour, and is called tincture of 
old. | | | ff a | 
An ounce of this tincture, mixed with. 16 ounces of ano- 
ther liquor, is called aum potabile, becauſe of its gold. 
colour, and is ſaid to be a ſovereign remedy againſt ſeveral 
© diſeaſes. | . 
AUSERON. A Perſian drug, which the Europeans bring 
from the Eaſt Indies by the way of Surat, being ſcarce 
and valuable. | 
AUSTRIA. A circle of Germany. See Germany. 
AUSTRIAN Netherlands. See Netherlands. | 
AUTOUR. A kind of bark uſed in the compoſition of 
carmine, being ſomewhat like cinnamon, except that it is 
paler on the outſide, and within of a nutmeg colour, but 
variegated with ſhining particles : it is very light, ſpongy, 
of an almoſt inſipid taſte, without ſcent, and is brought 
from the Levant. 
AWARD, the deciſion, or judgment, made by arbitrators, 


or their umpire, choſen or appointed, to ſettle a matter 
that was in diſpute. See Arbitrater, 


AWM, Aume, Aam, or Haam, a Dutch meaſure of capacity 
for liquids, containing 8 ſtekans, or 20 verges or verteels, 
anſwering to what in Engliſh is called a tierce, or 5 of an 
Engliſh ton. | | 

AWNING. The covering of a boat, or part of a ſhip, 
eſpecially the window of the captain's cabin, to keep off. 
the wind, ſun, or rain, | 15 

AXIM. A town on the gold coaſt of Guinea, ſituated in 

4 deg. of W.lon. and 5 deg. of N. lat. where the Dutch. 
have a fort, and factory, called St. Antony. | | 

AXUNGIA, otherwiſe Axongia, a kind of fat, being the 
ſofteſt and moiſteſt fund in animal bodies: the axungia 
of ducks, geeſe, vipers, and ſeveral other animals, is uſed 

in phyſic; Gur that of man is beſt, when well prepared with 
aromatic herbs, to diſſolve humours and eaſe rheumatick 

ains. ERGY 

Ao NGIA, is alſo the gal or ſalt of glaſs, or rather the ſeum 
that riſes upon glaſs before vitrification. 

AYAMONIE, A port-town of Andaluſia in Spain, 
ſituated in 8 deg. 5 min. of W. lon. and 37 deg. of N. 
lat. near the mouth of the river Guadiana. 

AZARIA. A kind of coral brought from Smyrna. See 
Coral. 

AZARIMST. A ſtone, having the ſame virtue with the 
terra ſigillata, and extracted from a mine in the kingdom 

of Cananor ; being uſed as a remedy in the fever, the 
blo:dy flux, and to expel the malignity of ſerpents bites. 


* 


AZ ARINA. A kind of azarum, or wild ſpikenard. 
AZ ARUM, vulgarly called wild zardus, is à root which 


rows in ſeveral parts of the Levant, Canada, and even of 
f rance, in the neighbourhood of Lyons, which was for- 
merly but little known ; though now it is much uſed, ſince 
farricrs by experience have diſcovered, that it exceeds al] 
other drugs in curing the farcy in horſes, when given them 
in powder from one ounce to two. tt 
The true choice of the azarum ſhould be that of the Le- 
vant, if poſſible ; the roots neither fibrous nor bruiſed ; of 
a grey<colour within and without, and a briſk ſmell, with 
a bieterich taſte. 5 | 
Some druggiſts have endeavoured. to ſubſtitute azarina in- 
ſtead of the true azarum, but the counterfeit is eaſily diſ- 
covered; for azarina is uſually brought from Burgundy in 
France; its roots being very ſmall, blackiſh, dry, and ſo 
abounding with filaments that the true roots can ſcarcely 
be diſtinguiſhed. 4 1.4% 
AZIMUTH Compaſs, See Compaſs. 1 nip 6 
AZOGUE /hips, are properly two Spaniſh men of war of 
the line, and a frigate, employed in conveying the flota 
from Europe to New Spain, which are only permitted to 
carry quick- ſilver, fruits, ſpices, and iron, which produce 


A 2 
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ajeſty the nei profits pf 10, ooo dol- 
lars, aſter payment of all the coſts And charges for equip- 
ping them out; proviſton, wages, and other charges, 
which has been calculated to amöuft to 34 5,5 44 piaſtres, 
er77,9971; 8. 69- Rerfings e. en 
AZORES: I/ands, called alſo the Terteret5 vid weſtef 
iſlands, are ſubject to the erown of Portugal; 1yihg in the 
weſtern or Atlantie ocean, between 25, 4433 Pe. of 
W. lon. and between 37 and 4%l deg" of N. lat. 300 
leagues W. of Portugal, and as mamy from Newfound- 
_ being almoſt in the mid-way between Europe and 
merica. | , TARG ? & I 2 


Tbeſe iſlands are nine in number, 2s following; Flores, 


Corvo, F ayal Pico, St. George, Gracioſa, St. Mary, 
St Michael, and Tercera; which were dtſcovercd' in 1439, 
buy the Portugueſe, who, finding them uninhabited, and 
fit for cultivation, immediately eſtabliſned ſome colonies 
there; but more particularly on account of their commo- 
dious ſituation for their navigation to and from the Eaſt 
Indies and Brazil. pans 
Tercera is eſteemed the principal of all the Azores, on 
account of its having a tolerable good harbour, an@ being 
the ſeat of the governor; though it is not ſo large as St. 
Michael, being no more than 18 or 20 leagues in cir- 
cumference ; however, it is more populous,” containing 
about 20, ooo inhabitants. It is pretty much encumbeted 
with rocks and mountains, but affords plenty of good corn 
and paſture; an excellent breed of cattle, and a tolerable 
kind of wine: it alſo yields latge quantities of citrons, 
oranges, and lemons; as alſo ſome confectionary goods, 
woad, and leather. The chief town is called Agra, which 
is ſituated on a bay of the ſea, that forms the harbour on the 
8. ſide of the iſland, being defended by a caſtle ſituated on 
a rock at the entrance of the bay. This town is a biſhop's 
ſee, where the Britiſh, French and Dutch nations have 
their reſpective conſuls. a 
St. Michael's is the largeſt of all theſe iſlands, being about 
30 leagues in circumference. It produces corn, fruits, 
cattle, fiſh, and fowl ; as alſo a thin wine: but it has no 
harbour, nor ſhelter for ſhips ; though it has ſeveral towns 
and villages well inhabited, of which the principal is 
Punta del Gado. | 


St. Mary's is a ſmall iſland to the ſouthward of St. Michael's, 


* 


and produces much the ſame animals and vegetables. It 


is well cultivated and inhabited ; having alſo a manuf⸗ctory 


of earthern 

iflands. ; 3 
The other iflands produce all kinds of grain, fruits, paſ- 
ture, and cattle; as alſo cedars, and other timber. 
Woollen and linen cloths, ſtuffs, oil and ſalt, are ſent to 


ware, with which they ſupply the adjacent 


the Azores, which abſolutely want the two laft articles, 


though productive of all the other neceſſaries of life. 

And Great Britain ſupplies thoſe iſlands with ſtuffs, wool, 
iron, ſalt-fiſn, cheeſe, butter, and ſalt- meat ifi barrels. 
AZ UMͤ. A port of Abyſſinia in the Red ſea. 
AZURE. A mineral ſtone, commonly called lapis, or la- 


pis lazuli, which has been held to be the marcaſite of 


gold, becauſe found in the mines of this metal, and ſome- 


times variegated with brilliant particles and veins like'gold: 
but, notwithſtanding it is alſo met with in mines of ſilver, 


and copper. It is certain that it has more of the nature 


and quality of "marble than of the marcaſite: its colour 
being of a pretty deep blue, but very beautiful and vivid ; 

e but the moſt 
beautiful and precious ſort comes from Perſia, and the 


which is found in ſeveral parts of 


Eaſt Indies. See L is Lazuli. 111 


Gold-ſmiths, lapidaries, and artiſts in inlaid-work with WM 
precious ſtones, uſe it for ſeveral kinds of workmanſhip; 
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but its moſt ordinary uſe is for making ultrum arine, which Wl 


is a blue in great eſtimation among painters, and fold a3 , 


a very valuable commodity. See U'tramarine, | 


The azure-ſtone, or 1-pis lazuli, to be of a good quality, 


and proper for making ultramarine, ſhould be heavy, litt': 
mixed with rock, having veins of copper, and of a deey 


blue, inclining to that of fine indigo. Care ſhould be 


taken of its not being rubbed with oil of olives, which 5 


makes it appear of a deeper blue than it whult natural) 
de, and this impoſition may be diſcovered by breaking tt, 
when if the colour be found, paler within than without 
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BACAIM, or Paciaim. A port-town of Cambaya, in the 


hither peninſula of India, fituated in 72 deg. of E. lon. 
and 19 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. ſubject to Fe, Serbutrg 
BACALAO A name given by the Spaniards to the cod-hſh, 
and to a hſh very much reſembling it, which they catch on 
the coaſt of the iſland of Juan Fernandes in the South Sea. 
The Spaniards alſo call Newfoundland, upon account of 
its cod-filbery, the iſland of Bacalao: however, at the weſt 
end of this great iſland, there is another ſmall one, more 
particularly called by them Bacalao. See Fiſbery. 
BACHIAN. One of the Molucca iſlands, ſubject to the 
Dutch. See Maeluccas. 
BACHICERAI. The capital of Crim Tartary. See Tar- 


tary. 

BACHU. A port-town of the province of Chirwan in 
Perſia, ſituated on the weſtern 3 of the Caſpian ſea, 
in 49 deg. of E. lon. and 40 deg. of N. lat. being 3co0 
m. S. of Aſtracan, and 120 m. N. of Ferabat. 

BACKS. A fort of tanned hides. See Hide. 4 

BACK-maker. A perſon who makes liquor-backs, tene 
backs, maſh-tuns, coolers, and other things uſed by 


2 


Lay 


brewers ; the trade being partly carpentry, and partly 
N * 


7; tes our more near it, in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh; 


< 


cooperage; but there are not many of this buſineſs. 


BACK, in naviga ion, an nee _0 IE 
N 8 


French the Engliſh quadrant, invented h. 
of good uſe at ſea in taking the altitude of 4 
conſiſting of three vanes ; the firſt called the 


vane, Mr. Flamſtead contrived a glaſs-lens, or double 
convex, to be placed in the middle of the ſhade-vane, 
which makes a ſmall bright ſpot on the ſlit of the horizon- 
vane, inſtead of the ſhade; which is a great improvement, 
if the glaſs be truly made; for by this means the inſtru- 
ment may be uſed in hazy weather, and a much more ac- 
curate obſervation made in clear weather than could be by 
the ſhadow. 


 Back-/tays if a ſhip, are ropes belonging to the main-maſt 


and fore-maſt, and the maſts belonging to them, ſerving 
to keep them from pitching forwards, or over-board. 

BACON. A well known ſort of food, made of hog's fleſh 

| ſalted and dried; which renders it fit for keeping a conſi- 
derable time. 

BADEN. The capital of the margravate of Baden inSwabia, 
remarkable for its hot baths. See Germany. 

BADGER. A licenſed huckſter, or perſon privileged to buy 
corn, or other proviſions, and carry them from one place 
to another to make profit of, without being reputed an in- 
groſſer : but in the ſtatutes he is alſo called a kidder, or ca- 
der of corn; as in thoſe of the 5, & 6. Ed. VI. c. 14. 
and 5. Eliz. c. 12. Beſides, in the ſtatute of the gth of 
William III. there is likewiſe mention of badgers and re - 

7. of ſalt. See Fore/tallers.' - 
ADGER is alſo a wild four-footed animal, ſomething like 
the hog, dog, and fox; its age being diſcoverable from 
the number of holes under its tail, where a new hole an- 
nually makes its appearance. This animal affords three 
kinds of commodities; its ſkin, which is ranked ng 
common furs; its fat, ſold by druggiſts, and uſed for diſ- 
orders of the reins and ſciatic gouts; and its briſtles, of 

| which pencils are made for painters and gilders. It dwells 
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BAHAMA, or Lucaya iſſands, are ſituated in the Atlantic 
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commodities ; as a bag of almonds, for inſtance, is about Aj 
3 hundred weight; of aniſeed, from 3 to 4 hundred; of WM 
pepper, from 14 to 3 hundred; of goats-hair, from 2 to 
4 hundred, and of cotton from 2; to 4+. ww” 
Bags are alſo uſed in moſt countries, eſpecially among WM 
merchants and bankers, to put their money in; which „ 


5 TRAY? 
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ninſula of India. See India. 
ocean, between 21 and 27 * of N. lat. and between 
73 and 81 deg. of W. lon. They are very numerous, 
and twelve of them of a conſiderable extent ; the prin- 
cipal of which are Bahama, Lucayo, Eleathera, or Long- 
iſland; the iſlands of Andros, Providence, St. Salvador, 
or &at-iſland, Samana, Maquana, and Heneaga, The 


| — — — 20 and 30 leagues to the eaſt war 
of the continent of Florida: but neither this, or any of 
Aha reſt, ve conſtantly inhabited, except Providence, and 


A 


— 


* 
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e Spaniards did not think them worthy of planting 
jtErithey had extirpated the natives, becauſe theſe iſlands al 
had no gold or filver in them, and were ſurrounded by 
rocks and ſhoals, which rendered the navigation difficult; 
tho the gulph of Florida, or Bahama, through which the 

Spaniſh galleons fail in their way for Europe, lies between 
theſe iſlands and the continent of Florida. See Britib Wl 

America. | bs 
BAH AR, or Barre. A weight uſed at Ternate, Malacca, Wl 
Achem, and ſeveral other places of the Eaſt Indies; of 
which there two ſorts, one called the great, and the other Wi 
the ſmall bahar. N F 
Pepper, cloves, nutmegs,” ginger, cinnamon, and other 
ſpices, are weighed by the former, which is equal to 572 
Ib. Engliſh weight. Quickſilver, vermilion, ivory, filk, 
muſk, and other precious commodities, are weighed by 
the ſmall bahar, which is about 476 Ib. Engliſh weight. 
The bahar of Mocha in Arabia is 470 lb. and 15 fraſel 
make the bahar, by which weight coffee is fold. = 
BAHAREM, or Baharen. An iſland in the Perſian gulph, 
in Aſia, formerly one of the moſt conſiderable pearl 
fiſheries in the world, but diſuſed at preſent. 
BAJADOR Cape, lies on the W. coaſt of Africa, S. of the 
Canary iſlands, in 15 deg of W. lon. and 27 deg. of N. lat. 
BAILE, or Bale, in a maritime ſenſe, is what ſeamen cal 
lading, or caſting the water by hand out of a boat, ot 
ſhip's hold, with buckets, cans, or the like; and when 
the water is thus bailed out, they ſay the boat is freed; 
but they alſo give the name of bailes to thoſe hoops that 
bear up the tilt of the boats. e 
BAL E is alſo a name given to the Venetian embaſſador at 
Conſtantinople, the name ſignifying a judge-conſul. 
BAIOCO, or 10 A copper coin current at Rome, and 
in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, being worth about three far- 
things ſterling ; and there are alſo half batacos. 

BAKER. A perſon whoſe employment principally conſiſt 
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in the making and vending; of bread, or relucing meal of 
My kind into · bread. © Þ 39045 025. ne 20 

þ . * 9 2 $ 
| 7 be of great antiquity ; for, in the beginhing 


% Coptpany of Landen. This conpany appears 
AKER's. p of pany 4 1 
of „in the year 115 5, it Was charged, f the 
52 oy — 2 — with debt of one maxk of 
gold, for their guild; wbich ſerma ds if che — — 
ad held their privileges in ſee· farm of the crown ef 
| ever, thisconipatiy does not appent to have been in 
rated till about the year 1 30%, by-letrers-patetit of Ed- 
KB ward II. which charter was renewed by Hen „VII. and 
confirmed by ſeveral of his ſucceſſors; but hen or by 
whom their arms were at firſt granted, is not To apparent; 
cho it muſt have been before 1590, becauſe in that 
| Rr ſand Tp Te ty Ore 
*. : at arms, 33 Ai teig e 4121 tom 47 
This company is jneat by the name of Thie Hraſter 
and wardens of the myſtery or art of balters of "tHe city of 
London; being governed by u maſter, 4 warden, and 
- 39 aflſtants to whom delang a livery of 195 while fine 
© 4s 10], on nion, wich a handſome hall. 5 H June, 
where they tranſact: che ir affis· ol 20005 4 7 ot 
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CE, or Balance. One of. the iu HenpIe pRB in 
mechanics, axed. principally for determining che crdlity 
or difference of weights in heavy bodies, ande ently 

their maſſes or quantities of matter; of * Which there are 
two kinds, the ancient and modern. 1. The antient, or 


. - 


fore, in the exchange of commodities, if. be fatioh? pays 


its 


rence is drawn, as an indubitable corollary, that h ; 
ſcience of profitab'e, commerce conſiſts in the bringing this Ang le 
paint to bear. However, this is only applicable” to the' ul- 
timate balance of trade: for, in reference to the iriterthe- 


_ diate, ballance, it is ſometimes defective; becauſe à trade 


may be beneficial to a nation; where the ithports ext ed 
the exports ; and canſequently the ballance is paid in Tpe- 


dee; if that trade, diredilysr indirectiy, is neceſfary for the 
carrying on of another more profitable and adVvaritageous ; - 


tho' it is to be obſerved, that chis trade is not behicficial, 
conſidered in itſelf, but only-as-it is relative land fubſer- 
vient to the carrying on of another; uf which there is an 
inſtance i ateſt part: f he Britiſti trade to 
che Baltic, andthe Eaſt Indies itheſe being Ahe tal 
in procuring a ballanea in athet wy, d& difadvin- 
tageous. in themſel yes. 


It is neceſfary that this ballance be bept in trading tions; 


and if it cannot be made in/;commodities, it oughe to be 


; in ſpecie z for thereby. is, underſtovd whether x nütibn 


. Zains or loſes. by foreign: trade, or any branchthereof7 hd 
. conſegyently. whether that nation increaſes/in ojpiletitce;' 


is deprefſed Rn. e ooh Inca 294, 20) 
There can be but one general. methodb fob mitinteining 


the preſervation of this ballance in all mevcantile-cottmu- 


nities, and that is, ſince gold and ſilver form the univerſal 
| ſtandard for making an eſti mate of the value) und Fegu- 
lating the price of the cemmmnodities or minufaurts of 
all countries, to; export. larger quantities of their: 6wn, 
| 2nd import leſs. of others; . that what is deficlent in 
the value of their merchandiſe, v compared (with'ottiers, 
, May be paid in gold and ſilver z the conſequence bf Which 
muſt be, that thele metals will be continually increaſing 


<1 
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with chem as far as, zelates to that particular trade and na- 
tion, and dettealing with ochers; and in what proportion 
©" "Fever the money & foreigners comes into this country, in 
that propottion it may certainly be affirmed, that the 
ſailors, freighters, metchants, tradeſmen, tenants, land- 
lords, and duties of that country, are paid at the expence 
of Rect Rec, TE TEE baton tr. 
„A eser e thay kde 4 Gifting jnterelk from thit of his 
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Gil by Ln may find. proſperity. by a trade which may 
e ely detrimental to other merchants, and the 


Sele cottimunity ; nay. m 
© by  rrade that is beneficial | 
ee ( different opinions of this national ballance; 
''- becauſe dach per on has probably ſet his own branch of 
1» &innerce In 4 favourable light; which obſervation may 

cotrbBprated by the opinion, of Sir Joſiah Child, who 
3"YUngtks,"*THat merchants, while; they are in the buſy 
and taper proſecution of their icular trades, altho' 
e they bs Very Wiſe, and good men, are not always the 
& beſt Judges of trade, ,as It relates to the priver_and profit 
ard 4 far, which he affigns this reaſon, ** that 
23EXheit eyes are ſo continually fixed upon what makes for 
be their per alia gain and loſs, . tbat they have no leiſure to 
ate ot turn their thoughts, on Ne. 
e Vufftage 0 the kingdom in general.” It is a maxim 
With traders, aud a fallt ble one, to get all that can be 
got in a legal nd honeſt way.” Beſides, if the laws 
of their country give them the permiſſion of carrying on 
* any n profitable trade, it is their buſineſs, as mer - 
chants, to engage in the proſecution of it. But as to the 
gear point of national advantage or diſadvantage, th's is 
prope y the concern of thoſe who, preſide in the mini- 
erial cabinet, whoſe province it is to frame the laws and 
regufations relative to trade, in ſuch a manner as may 
dauſe the private intereſt of the merchant to coincide with 
wy weil good of his country; for which reaſon the 
VV 
by A e er it being calculated to anſwer this 

| t 0 „ 4. +4 : Ras, 984975 at 

"1'Phete att Redhat ende of arriving at the knowledge of 


ore, he may be impoveriſhed 
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to his country: but merchants 


A nationaltlofs or gain upon the ballance of trade. 1. The 
moſt generally received way of computing this ballance 


ie by taking a tri ſurvey af 


aking a f what proportion the value 
of; che commodities exp rted bears to thoſe imported; 
whereby, if che exports exceed the imports, it is conclu- 
ded that nati n is in a, gaining way z ĩt being ſuppoſed 
** that the bverptus is imported in bullion, and fo increaſes 
the national treaſure. * But this method is rendered uncer- 
tain; eſpecially in the Britiſh dominions, by the difficulty 
of obtaining a true account, either of the exports or im- 


ports; becauſe cuſtom-houſe books are no rule in this 


cuaſe, on actount of the running of goods, eſpecially ſe- 
vexal fine commodities of ſmall b es ORE 
bands, Iks, Jewels, fine linens; as alſo. of wines, bran- 
dies, and teas; tö which may be added various accidents 
affecting the value of the ſtock, either ſent out or brought 
in; as loſſes at ſea, markets, bankrupts, ſeizures, and 
"the like. Then as to particular trades, there are ſeveral 
"-countties th which che manyfaQtures ſent from Great 
Britain are inicouliderable ; yet the goods imported from 
"hoſe countrits ars neceſſary to the carrying on the Britiſh 
tfacle iH general, as the trade to Norway and Sweden for 
4 % ( 
2. Ihe ſecond method is by obſerving the courſe of ex- 
change; whereby, if generally above tbe intrinſic value 
or par, of the coins of foreign countries, the Britiſh na- 
tion not önſy Tofes by ſuch exchanges, but the. ſame is a 
” proof that it Jofes by os Bengal courſe of trade: tho' this 
methäd i“ ichpefff , becauſe the Britiſh merchants 
trade td thany [Countries where there is no -cſtabliſhed 
_ | ” 3 3 99 * we W385 
-'routfe of eschange. | 
L 3- The chird method, recommended by Sir Joſiah Child, 
is made from the increaſe or diminution of the Britiſh 
trade; oy hp ing in eneral ; for if theſe diminiſh, 
if 
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- whatever 32 Particular men may make, *the nation 
' Toles); an Jo, on the contrafy, if theſe are augmented, 
che nation is io a oaining; condition. To corroborate 
Which, He lays-it down as an infallible rule, that in all 
Parts of the World Where-ever trade is flouriſhing, and the 

ſhipping increaſes for a ſucceſſion of ages, that trade muſt 
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eyes, moſt plentiful when there is leaſt occaſion for it, 


dluded t 
thence fall ſhort by the 


between the Swedes and the Danes, a little before 


BAL 


be nationally profitable, even in the caſe of a merchant, 
who, by proſecuting a conſiderable trade, impovetiſhes 
himſelf ; for while his ruin is approaching, he contributes 
to the benefit of the royal revenue, many attificers, ſeve- 
ral tradeſmen, and divers labourers. no 

4. A fourth way is by obſerving the incteaſe and diminu- 
tion of coin and bullion. But this is the leaſt obvious 
and palpable of any; for the money feems, to vulgar 


and more ſcarce as the occaſions for employing it are more 


numerous and advantageous ; by which means there is an 


appearance of moſt money when there is the leaſt trade. 
Thus when the Eaſt India company have a conſiderable 


+ fale to make, money is genetally found to be ſcarce in 


London, becauſe the occaſion engages people to employ 


\ quantities which they had provided for, that purpoſe. 
_ "Notwithſtanding the variety of calculatio 


tis. for attaining 


an exact computation of the ballance of the Britiſh trade 


with foreign nations, there can be no certainty of arriving 
at a'particular eſtimation ; for with regard to imports, the 
bullion, and ſuch valuable articles, ate not entered in the 


cuſtom-houſe books, and feldom preſented. As ta the 


exports, - ſeeing the woollen manufaQtures go out cuſtom- 


free, the entries there made of them cannot be depended 
on: but ſuppoſe a more exact account of the Britiſh exports 


and imports could be had; yet ſince fo great a part of the 
Britiſh trade is driven by exchange, and ſuch vaſt quanti- 
ties of commodities are imported from the plantations on - 


- account of the inhabitants there, the produce, whereof 


they leave in England as a ſtock at home, beſides their 


being ſupplied from their mother-country with ſo many 
things for their conſumption, it cannot be perceived hbw 


any moderate computation can be. this way made of the 
general trade of. Great Britain; much leſs of that which 
the Britiſh ſubjects drive with any particular nation, the 
commodities which they receive at one place being often 


carried to another: thus the Britiſh merchants. tranſport 
to Italy the ſugars they receive for their manufaRures in 
Portugal, bringin 


from Italy filk and other things to be 
manufactured in 12 con- 


ngland. And yet it muſt not be 0 
loſe by the Portugal trade, becauſe the returns 
tom- books, or that they get 
more by the Italian trade, becauſe it appears not by thoſe 
books how they exported commodities to pay for what 
. they import thence. And as to the profits which Britiſh 
merchants make by the freights of their ſhips, it does not 
appear at all from the cuſtom-houſe books; nor at what 
rates their products and manufactures are ſold abroad, or 
their plantation-goods to foreigners at home : ſo the mat- 
ter muſt ſtill remain doubtful ; for no more certain way to 
judge of it is known, than by the increaſe the nation 
makes in its bullion, which always ariſes from the over 
ballance of its foreign barter and commerce: however, it 
has been endeavoured more fully to illuſtrate this ſubject 
in the repreſentation of the Britiſh commerce. See Great 
Britain. . 
BALANCE of power, is the preſervation of the ſeveral Euro- 
pean governments, as far as may be, in their preſent con- 
dition ; and the preventing any potentate whatever from 
acquiring ſuch a meaſure of power, as may be dangerous 
or fatal to their reciprocal intereſts ; which, as they took 
riſe from, are abſolutely neceſſary to the continuance of 


-  tmarkable triple alliance for maĩntuining the peace of Eu- 
rope, preſerving the Spaniſh Low Countries, and ſetting 
bounds to the power of France. Aſter the revolution, to- 
wards the cloſe of the reign of King William III. both the 
maritime powers ſent their fleets again into the Baltic 
with the ſame view, and the ſame ſuceeſs; the like of 
which has been done more than once ſince. The pre- 
tence, in all thoſe caſes, was the love bf juſtice, tid an 
exact performance of: treaties ; in which alſo there was 
| fomewhat of truth: but the great and real deſign was, to 
prevent thoſe inconveniencies which muſt have befallen 
the maritime powers, if either Sweden or Denmark had 
been entirely ruined: by thoſe wars. Therefore it may be 
. ſaid, that the ballance of power, in the ſtrict ſenſe of that 
. phraſe, was created by trade, and muſt eontinue to be the 
object more eſpecially of trading countries, ſo long as they 
— — — 0005 7” | 


tempts to oppreſs another, or betrays a viſible deſign of 
augmenting its own ſtrength by attacking or conquering 


9 


its neighbours, other 

from a quick ſenſe, not. only of the inconveniencies that 

: 088 arſe from the incroachments made by ſuch a power, 
ut 


. tremely. prej 


* Thus it appears, that the ballance of power is not an 
empty name, or an idle thing; but a very juſt and HGeni- 
* aan a ne and figurative, expreſſion. H 
notwithſtanding it has been thus ſhewn how this political 
ballance ariſes, yet it is not quite ſo eaſy to explain 
_. wherein it truly conſiſts ; for, with reſpect to this, the moſt 


- 
. 


. themſelves of their prejudices. - As for inſtance, a French 


- of holding the ballance is in 
who ſhould treat this as chimerical, would be thought as 
defjcient in ſenſe as in good manners. But the Italians 
are the moſt judicious and ſenſible authors upon this ſub- 
ject; and particularly the Venetians ; for only 
that the ſea as well as land is ſubject 


commerce; any attempt upon which is conſequently felt 


by every nation that has any ſhare of trade, and moſt of 
all by the maritime powers, who have the largeſt ſhare, 

and make the moſt of it. | NG hs hy it 
The reciprocal connections reſulting from trade have en- 
tirely altered the ſtate of things, and produced, within theſe 
two, or at moſt three centuries paſt, a kind of new 9 7 
in Europe, or in the Chriſtian parts of Europe at leaſt; 
by which every ſtate is led to have a much greater con- 
cern than formerly for what may happen to another : for 
inſtance, in former ages, a q in the north could. only 
have affected the north; but in the laſt century things 
were totally altered. Both the Engliſh and Dutch ſent 
their fleets into the Baltic, upon the quarrel that haggeoed 
re- 


ſtoration of King Charles II. Not long before this, the 


crown of Sweden became a contracting party in the re- 


—_ 


will not ſcruple to take up arms, as was the caſe in the 
two general wars preceding the treaty of Utrecht, as well 


| r takes it for granted, that this ballance ought to 
be held by his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and never fo much 


as ſuſpects that this will or ought to be diſputed. At 


reignty of the Adriatic, they will very readily concede 
| -e in favour of other princes and ſtates. 
A r 


reality a 
where this ballance lies. But beſides the general ballance 
of power, there are three particular ballances which ought 
to be attended to and ſupported; becauſe, if any of theſe 


preſerve the reſt. The firſt of theſe is the ballance of the 
north, where the po 
hended. There is no ſuch thing as being reſponſible for the 
views of any court, becauſe they are perpetually changing: 


© — - 


_ #his, chiefly depends on the maritime powers, who are al- 


B AL. 


t is from a ſenſe of this, that whenever any power at- 


i potentates are to interpoſe; 


om the juſt apprehenſions that this may prove ex: 
| vdicial to cominerce in e, kad” fo Ve: 
of. ſeveral nations in particular; who, to prevent this, 


as in the laſt terminated by the treaty of Aix. la- Chapelle. 


owever, 


eminent writers find it a very difficult thing to . diveſt 


Vienna, again, there is 8 ing clearer than that the right 
imperial court; and 


nt them 
a to dominion, and 
that their republic has an indubitable right to the ſove- 


e, therefore, for the ballance of power, is in 
ggle for power; tho” it is difficult to ſhew 


are debilitated or deſtroyed, it will be almoſt impoſlible to 


tency of Ruſſia is principally to be appre- 


the only ſecurity that can be had, muſt reſult from the 
preſcribing proper bounds to all; and, in the preſent caſe, 


ways able, and ought to be ever willing, to maintain that 
. Equilibrium-which-ſubſiſts there at preſent, In this they 
have reaſon to expect, if ſhe is true to her own intereſt, 
the concutrence of France, to- whom an abſolute and 
; overbearing power in the north would be as fatal as to any 
, Other-ſtate ; becauſe ſhe muſt bꝭtome dependent upon it 
for her naval ſtores, and find her grandeux in other re- 
FJ ogy er — 9. $19 SY 7 91 
The ſecond ballance of power is in Germany; where, 
for the common peace and ſafety of Europe, it is neceſſary 

the conſtitution of the empire ſhould be maintained; which 
cannot be done, if either the imperial dignity is transfer- 
red to a houſe more potent than all the reſt, or if any 
other power be permitted to give laws to the emperor and 
empire At preſent the ballance of Germany ſeems to 
depend upon properly poiſing che two great houſes of 5 
* * x | . 1a 


\ 
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Qria and-Brandenburg, and preventing either of them from 
iving a new form of things in that country which, con- 

ering the intereſt that ſeveral princes have in other parts, 
muſt, from its conſequences, neceſſarily throw all Europe 


1 fuſi . — » > 4 y ; 
into confuſion ht There the fovetal. princes 


third ballance is in 
REM ſeem to underſtand their own-intereſt the beſt of 
any. Upon this principle it ſeems reaſonable to preſerve 
both the houſes of Auſſria and Bourbon in the poſſeſſion 
of their dominions in that N ; ſince, if either ſhould 
de expelled, the other would ſoon be abſolutely ma- 
ſter of the whole: for the ſame reaſon it is expedient, 
that the firſt branch of the houſe of Bourbon ſettled there, 
Thould not only be ſovereign, but altogether independent; 
which, in the courſe of a few years, muſt neceſſarily 
change the face of affairs there, and bring that power to 
act under the ſame political maxims with the reſt of the 
' princes and ſtates of Italy. It ſeems likewiſe requiſite 
for the ſecurity of this ballance, that the power of his Sar- 
dinan Majeſty ſhould be extended; becauſe every acceſ- 
ſion of territory to this prince, muſt fix him more effec- 
tually to thoſe. principles, which are moſt conducive to the 
ace and proſperity of Italy: and tho ſuch accident may 
1 as may for a time oblige. him to temporiſe, or 
perhaps act inconſiſtently in regard to this ballance z yet 
it is certain that nothing but real neceſſity can carry him 
into an alliance fatal to his own independency, as well as 
to the intereſt of his ſubjects, and the common good of 
Chriſtendom. - 10 oa lenutow 1 10,1 . 
Upon the whole, peace and good neighbourhood, the en- 
couragement of arts and ſciences, and the purſuit of ma- 
nufactures and commerce, as they are agreeable to the in- 
tereſt of every particular ſtate, ſo they are beſt for the 
whole; becauſe they would contribute to render every 
particular country of Europe infinitely more populous, and 
the inhabitants of all countries much more happy, than 
any vain endeavours to aggrandiſe particular families at the 
expence of the human ſpecies. is 9 | 
BALANCE of accompt, is when the, accompt is. ballanced, or 
when the debtor and creditor ſides of any particular ac- 
compt are cou | ; 
BALANUS Marepſica, or Nux unguentaria, in the ſhops 
called ben, and by Pliny myrobolanum, affords an excellent 
oil; and is brought from Egypt, Ethiopia, Arabia, Syria, 
and Barbary. ita | e 
BALASIUS /apis. A gem, of a ſhining purple, or roſe co- 
lour, called by ſome placidus, being a third ſpecies of the 


em carbuncle. e Carbuncle. * * n, 
and BALASSOR, or Baliſore. A term for a particular kind of 
we- 


muſlin handkerchiefs, made at Baliſore in India; the piece 
being about 12 yards long, and 1 yard wide. 
BALASTRI, is a term uſed at Smyrna for the 
cloths manufactured at Venice. | | {: , | 
BALAUDINA. A faQitious ſtone, compoſed of the mer- 
cury of iron; being, on account of its ſulphur, of a red 
and ſhining colour. po 
BALAUSTINES, Balauſtium, or Balauſtia, in pharmacy, 
the flowers of the wild pomegranate, or malus punica ſyl- 
veſtris, growing in the Eaſt Indies. Theſe. flowers are 
very rough to the tongue and palate, as alſo very aſtrin- 
gent; on which account they are uſed in diarrheas, and 
other diſeaſes. TOS PLN F* wb 
There are two kinds of them, the fine, and the common : 
the common have little or no virtue; and the fine ſhould 
be chores os broad, and of a beautiful gloſſy crimſon 
colour. | | 
BALAZEES, or Sauvaguzees, are white cotton cloths ma- 
nufactured at Surat in India, and its neighbourhood ; the 
piece containing 165 yards in length, and ; in breadth. 
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and a bad commodity together. 5 way 
BALDIVIA. A. port-town of the province of Chili in 
South America, ſituated in 80 deg. of W. lon. and 40 
deg. of S. lat. See Spaniſh America, een 
SALE. A pack, or certain quantity of merchandiſe ; as 
a bale of ſpicery, of cloth, of books, of thread, or of any 
other packable commodity; which bales are always 
marked and numbered, for the merchants to know their 
own commodities. ; 
A bale of cotton yarn is from 3 to 400 weight; of raw 
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BALDERDASH. To adulterate, ſpoil, , or mix a good 
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ſilk, from 1 to 400; of lockram, or dowlas, either three, 
three and a half, or four pieces. | | 
BALEARES. The antient name for the iſlands of Ma- 

| Jorca,. Minorca, Ivica, and Formentera, ſituated in the 
Mediterranean, S. of Catalonia in Spain, See Minorca 
and Spaniſh iſlands. 

BALI, or Bally, is one of the Sunda iſlands in the Indian 
ocean; and, with the eaſt-end of the iſland of Java, forms 

a ſtreight about a mile over; thro' which the Eaſt India 

merchant-ſhips ſometimes return to Europe from China : 
but it is a difficult paſſage, eſpecially if the mariners omit 
the obſervation, that the S. wind burſts thro” the ſtreights 
once in 24 hours, and ſets a ſhip back as much as it has 
gained in a whole day. See Sunda iſlands. 

BALIEPATAN. A town of India, remarkable for its 
pepper. See India, ' | 

BALISORE, Or Bulaſſar. A port-towh of the hither In- 
dia, ſubje&t to the 1 and ſituated on the N. W. 
part of the bay of Bengal, in 85 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. 
and 21 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 180 m. 8. W. of 
Huegley, and 340 m. N. E. of Maſlapatan, being a Bri- 
tiſh factory, ſubordinate to the government of Fort Wil- 
nam; where ſhips, bound for the river Ganges and Ben- 
gal, uſually take in pilots. See India, | 
BALL. A ſpherical body of wood, iron, &c. The word 
is alſo uſed to ſignify ſome tools and inſtruments of ſeveral 
arts and trades. | ; 
BALLAST. Any heavy. matter uſed to fink a veſſel to its 
proper depth in water, or to give it a juſt weight and 
counterpoiſe, ſo as to be able to bear fail without over - 
ſetting. . The ordinary ballaſt is ſand, or ſtones, ſtowed - 
in the hold, next the falſe keel of a veſſel : but ſometimes 
lead, corn, or other heavy goods, ſerve for ballaſt, which 
is ſometimes one half, ſometimes a third, and ſometimes 
a fourth part, of the burden of the veſſel, tho' flat veſſels 
require the moſt ballaſt ;- and ſhips are ſaid to be in ballaſt, 
when they have no other loading. 4 
Maſters of veſſels are obliged to declare the quantity of 
ballaſt-they bear, and to unload it at certain places; they 
are alſo prohibited unloading their ballaſt in havens, roads, 

Sc. the neglect of which has ruined many excellent ports. 
3 ſtatutes of the 2th, 34th, and 35th of Heury 

VIII. as alſo by that of the 11th and 12th of William 
III. proper directions are given for ballaſting ſhips or veſſels 
in the Thames, the Severn, and the Avon. | 

BALLASTAGE. See Laſtape: - 

BALLIAGE. A ſmall duty paid to the city of London, by 
aliens, and even denizens, on their exportation of certain 
commodities. . See Scavage, Cuſtoms, Package, Portage, 
Aliens, and Denizens, © 

BALLON. A kind of brigantine, uſed by the Siameſe, 
being made of the trunk of a ſingle tree, and managed 
with oars, with which they carry on their inland trade, by 
navigating up and down the rivers. | 

BALM, or Balm-mint, is a common garden plant, of great 
uſe in medicine, and from which a water is extracted by 

_ diſtillation. BETA ES 
BALM of lead. See Lead. | | 
e 2 * A 22 medicinal gum; of which 
there are ſev orts; but the principal are thoſe 
Levant and Peru. f . on Res ON . 
The balſam of the Levant oozes from inciſions in a ſhrub 
growing in Egypt and Judea, but chiefly in Arabia Felix; 
which is ſo valuable, that it makes part of the ſpecial re- 
venue of the Grand Signior, without whoſe permiſſion 
none of theſe ſhrubs are allowed to be planted or culti- 
vated. The ſhrub growing in India and Arabia bears 
| leaves like rue, but that of Egypt has leaves like the maſ- 
tic tree. The inciſion through which this admirable juice 
flows, is made in the dog- days. It is firſt liquid, and af- 
terwards thickens to the conſiſtence it is ſeen in Europe : 
but few can pride themſelves in having it pure; becauſe, 
upon account of its great price, it is adulterated imme- 
: diately after its filtration from the ſhrub. The marks of 
its purity are, as pretended, when its ſmell is ſtrong and 
briſk, when it is freſh, its taſte bitter, ſharp, 'and aftrin- 
gent, eaſil diſſolving in the mouth, and leaving no ſtain on 
woollen cloth ; its real colour being like that of gold, and 
its ſmell retaining ſomething of the citron. The fruit is 
1 called 
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called carpo-halſamum; the twigs æylo- balſamum; and the 
juice 9p0-balſamum : the 888 enters the com- 
poſition of Venice treacle, and muſt be choſen of an aro- 
matic taſte, with a grateful ſmell : the xylo- balſamum is 
uſed in the troches of Hedychrous; and is brought in little 
faggots, the bark of which is red, the wood white, reſin- 
ous, . and aromatic. 
There is likewiſe a balſam of Mecca, or white balſam ; 
being a dry white gum, reſembling copperas, - eſpecially 
when old ; which is brought from — by the return of 
the caravans, and has all the virtues of the balm of Gilead 
or Judea; from whence it is conjectured to be the ſame, 
only hardened and altered in colour. This balm is uſed 
as a medicine in ſeveral diſorders; as alſo to make po- 
matum, and virginal milk, for preſerving and beautifying 
the ladies complections. | | | 
BALSAM of Peru, though not in ſo much eſtimation as 
that of the Levant, has, notwithſtanding, all its virtues : 
it is of three kinds, or rather the ſame balſam bas three 
different names; as balſam of inciſion, a white glutinous 
reſin, oozing from an inciſion in the tree, and afterwards 
thickened and hardened ; which is uſed for green wounds : 
dry balſam, diſtilled from the ends of. the. branches cut 
off, which is firſt like milk, though it afterwards reddens 
with the ſun; its uſe being for the compoſition of lac 
virginale: and balſam of lotion, which is blackiſh, and 


drawn from the bark; the roots and leaves being cut and 


boiled together; which, is uſed for the ſame purpoſe as 
the white balſamg. £1 | bt 
BALSAM of Copaiba, or Copivi, which comes from Brafil 
and Guinea, in earthen bottles, is of two forts ; the one 
bright and thin, the other thick; the firſt being white, 
and of a reſinous ſmell, the other inclining to yellow; but 
both have been much eſteemed for wounds, and venereal 
diſorders : though now they are not ſo much regarded. 
BALSAM of Tolu, is at firſt a liquid reſin, which, as it grows 
old, becomes of the colour and conſiſtence of Flanders 
ſize; having ſome reſemblance, both in ſmell and taſte; to 
the balm of Gilead, and comes by inciſion from ſome 
trees growing in New Spain ; where'the inhabitants re- 
ceive it in little veſſels of black wax. | 
Barsam of liquid amber, is a clear, reddiſh reſin, produced 
by a tree in New Spain, called, by the natives, / %; 
much reſembling ambergreaſe, eſpecially, in ſmell, from 
whence it is denominated : it alſo reſembles balſam of Tolu 


in ſmell and colour, and is expreſſed, in the ſame manner. 


as the oil of laurel, from a red fruit in the iſland. of St. 

Domingo. The new balſam is liquid, in which ſtate it 

is called oil of liquid amber; and when old, balſam of li- 

quid amber; which egmes from Spain in barrels, and 

is very ſcarce among Europeans, being a ſovereign re- 
. medy in wounds, eſpecially fiſtulas in the anus. 

BALSAM, is alſo. applied to certain factitious ſubſtances, 
made by chemiſts and apothecaries, chiefly of balſamic 
and healing ingredients, in imitation of the native balſams. 
Iſt, It ſignifies a certain ſort of perfume, of a thick con- 
ſiſtence, like an ointment ; as balſam of roſes, apoplectick, 
and others; 2d, liquors diſtilled from gums, . and refinous 
ſubſtances, with ſpirit of wine, uſed in anointing outwardly; 
as nervous balſam, ſciatic, &c. 3d, a liquor for anointing 
the body, thicker than oil, and more liquid than an oint- 

ment: 4th, ſalts in fuſion, and melted, are called balſams ; 
as the balſam of ſalt of jewels: 5th, a kind of particular 
preparation called balſam; as balſam of ſulphur, and bal- 
ſam of ſaturn :. and, laſtly, the ſpitit of common falt ex- 
tracted by art; wherein things of the moſt corruptible 
quality being ſteeped, are ſaid to remain eternally entire. 

BALTIC /½a. This ſea, together with the gulphs of Bothnia, 
and Finland, affonds a navigation for icatrying\-on the 

commerce with the eaſt land, or northetn countries of 

Europe; having Sweden on the N. Denmark on the 
S. W. Germany on the S. with Poland, Courland, and 
the conquered provinces of Ruſſia on the E. The Baltic 

has a communication with the German ocean, by means 

of the Categate, or Scagerac ſea, which is the paſſage from 
the ocean to the Sound, or entrance into the Baltic fea, 
between Sweden and Denmark: it is öbfewwable that a 
current perpetually ſets. out of this fea, througlethe' Sound, 
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diſembogued there, its waters are not ſo ſalt as other ſeas : 
beſides, there are no tides here; and it is frequently frozen 
three or four months in the winter, which octafivns a 
ſuſpenſion of trade with the northern countries, but more 
particularly with Ruſſia. 0" | 
BauTic Handi. See Daniſh, Siuediſb, and Ruſſian Tani. 
BAMBOUC, or Bambou, a kind of wood, of rather cane, 
or reed, extremely knotty, and of the growth of ſevetal 
places in the Eaſt Indies: its height and thickneſs is very 
extraordinary ; but no other part of it comes to Europe 
than the firſt and ſmalleſt twigs, which are uſed for walk- 
* anal the larger wood being uſed by the Indians for 
ulding. in | ; 
BANCA. One of the Sunda iſlands: See Sunda Iflands. 
BANCALES. A 
in the Eaſt Indies, ſituated in 99 deg. of E. lon. and 2 


Hand.. | 3 | 
BANCO, or Banguo, an Italian word, ſignifying bank; 
—_ is moſt commonly uſed to denote that of Venice, 


BAND. A-ſmall weight of about 2 ounces, uſed in ſome WY 


parts of the Guinea coaſt, for gold daſt. ; 


BANDA. iftands, or nutmeg i/lands; ſituated in the Indlan 'Y 


port town of the E. coaſt of Sumatra, 


ocean, are generally comprehended under the names of 
Banda proper, otherwiſe called Lantor, or Lontor, from 


the principal town being ſituated upon it; Pooloway, 9 s 
Pooloroon, Nero, Roſinging, and Gonapi, which are 


a part of the archipelago of the Moluccas, and uſu- 2 


ally included among thoſe called the little Moluecas, WY 
being fituated between 127 and 128 deg. of E. lon, and 
between 4 and 5 deg. of S. lat. having the iflart# of Ce. 
ram to the N. the iſſand of Celebes, or Macaſſar, on the 
W. wich the ocean on the E. and S. about 5 leagues 


diſtant from Amboyna, and 400 from Batavia; being 


che only places in the world produMtive of mace aid Wl 
nutmegs: but there are alſo ſevetal other ſmalf iflands 


which paſs under the denomination of Banda," though too 


immaterial for obſervation ; however all the 1 ncipat 


iſlands are in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch; whereby all the 
nutmegs and mace cultivated there, paſs: through their 
hands. 1 1 


Lantor, or Banda proper, is the largeſt and richeſt of all 


the iſlands of Banda. The town of Lantor is, by nature, WM 


as ſtrong as a caſtle, and inacceſſible, being built on the 
brow of a ſteep hill, with an aſcent as difficult as by a 

ladder ; tho' the Dutch made an eaſy conqueſt of it. 

Pooloway is a perfect paradiſe, abounding with nutmegs, 


and other delicious fruits. Their only want is in ſprings | 1 
and rivers, which is ſupplied, in ſome meaſure, by the 
frequent rains; and, when theſe fail, the natives import Wl 
water from the other iſlands. On the E. fide of this 


iſland the Dutch have a fort called the Revenge, being a ; ; 
regular pentagon, and held to be not only one of the 
ſtrongeſt places the Dutch have in India; but much 


the pleaſanteſt reſidence of their Indian governors. 


Podloroon had neither pleaſure or profit to invite the Dutch 
to raviſh it from the Enzliſh, in the manner they did; 
the ſole deſign of that expedition being to engroſs the Wl 
whole ſpice trade to themſelves, which they could not 


eaſily do, while other nations had acceſs to this iſland. 


The largeſt of theſe iſlands is not above 20 leagues in cir- Wl 
cumference, and moſt of them much lefs : but the vul- i 
canoes, and earthquakes, which frequently happen there, 
are very terrible; not a year hardly paſſes without ſome 


miſchief being done by them, which very much diminiſhes 

the pleaſures the Dutch would otherwiſe: enjoy in this 

their terreſtrial paradiſe. | * nn 
Batida, is the third of the ſix grand governments belong- 


ing to the Dutch in the Eaſt Indies: it was in the yet 4 


1601 that theſe adventurous republicans made their fir 2 
appearance in this ifland, which was one of their earlick Wi 


eſtabliſhments ; for the firſt fort they erected in this pail 


of the world, was in the iſland of Nero, which fort is nov 


called Naſſau- 1885 5 
In 1609 they made a treaty with the Oraricais; or lords 


of theſe iſlands, whereby the latter 6bliged themſelves to 22 
| le 8 ſend all their nutmegs and mace to Fort Naſfad; as all Wl 
into the ocean; for which reaſon, and the numerous rivers —F 755 "on "TY to 
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to deliver them to the company's commiſſioners at a cer- 
tain ſtipulated price; the Dutch engaging themſelves, on 
their part; to defend and protect them; particulatly againſt 
the Portugueſe. 1 | 3 
This — having been ill executed, and the Dutch 
faQories inſülted, their commiſſioners being maſſacred, 
and, What was their principal grievance, the nutmeg 
trade paſſing into other hands by the connivance of the 
Orancais ; the Dutch commenced hoſtilities againſt the 
natives, which continued ſome years, when two other 
treaties were concluded upon, one in 1616, and the other 
the year following ; but theſe, at the ſollicitation of the 
Engliſh, who were then at war with the Dutch, were not 
better obſerved. | 5 Ip hes rw 
At laſt, peace being concluded between the Engliſh and 
Dutch in 1619, the latter the year following, began to 
expreſs their reſentment againſt the Orancais of Banda; 
for which purpoſe they offered the Engliſh to divide with 
them the conqueſt of theſe iflands : but the Engliſh having 
refuſed it, they attacked Banda in the month of March 
' 1621, when they obliged the iſlanders to deliver up their 
towns; forts, arms, and iſlands ; and tb acknowledge they 
belonged to the States General, both by right of conqueſt 
and ceſſion: whereby the Dutch are in poſſeſſion by force, 
and maintain that they ought alſo to belong to them by 
right; the Engliſh having refuſed to ſhare this conqueſt ; 
tho', by the treaty of 1619 they were to trade in common 
with the Dutch to the Moluctas; Banda, Am! oyna, and 
other places. . ee tone) age a oe 
To aſcertain the trade of nutmegs and mace, the Dutch 
have built forts in all the iſlands of Banda; and, to àug- 
ment, people, and culkivate the lands, they'dibided the 
ground into lots, which they diſtributed to the Dutch 
planters eſtabliſhed there, in proportion to their number of 
Daves ; obliging them to plant a certain number of nutmeg 
trees annually, and to bring to the factory all their harveſt of 
nutmegs, and mace, where they are purchaſed by the 
company: but there are alſo ſome Moors in the iflands, to 
whom the lots were diftributed on the ſame footing as to 
the Dutch. ; | 
All theſe iſlands ſubſiſt only by the proviſions, commodities, 
and merchandize, ſent them from Batavia ; the ſoil being 
too indifferent for the produce of any thing but nutmegs. 
Stuffs, linens, and hard-ware, ſell tolerably well there, 
being purchaſed both by the Dutch ſoldiers and plariters ; 
as alſo by the native iſtanders, who are generally Maho- 
metans. See Molucra' IHands. n „T 
weine, AND ANNOES. A muffin brought from the Eaſt Indies; 
25 Fg WH the piece being about 20 yards long, and 1 yard broad. 
) = PANDER-CONGO. A port. town on the E. ſide of the 
1 = Perſian gulph, ſituated in 54 deg. of E. lon. and 27 deg. 
F cht of N. lat. ico m. W. of Bander-Abaſh, or Gombron. 
2. nn ANDEROLL. A little flag, in form of a guidon, ex- 
* h ended more in length than breadth ; which is hang out 
mucn on the maſts of ſome foreign veſſels. See Flag. 
'D (ch SRANDORA. The capitaVof the iſland of Salfette, or Cano- 
mr irn, fituated in 72 beg: 30 min. of E. lon. and 19 deg. 
ey ©) of N. lat. on the W. coaft of the Hither India. See 


roſs the Wl —— | 
cr not 1 ANIAN, in India, ſignifies a book - keeper to merchants ; 
and. chough the word is miſapplied to the name of a religious 


Aa of = {<< of people who adhere to the Pythagorean ſyſtem? but 
2 Abu 3 this is a miftake; for the people of that ſect are tot called 


b Banyans, but the Banyans are all of them of that ſect. 
ut * ue principal merchants in the Eaſt Indies are of this ſect: 
mini 15 they alfo act as brokers, Hike the Armenians ; and they 
y in cus are ſpread in all parts of India, down to Perſia, where 

= they are alſo eſtabliſhed. vn 
Delon BN JAR. A river in the ifland of Borneo, in the Eaſt 
mch kk 5 mg - 57 _ 13 is a floating town, where 
: 1 neli : oh ; by 
ext 4 — 5 — n : en have a factory. See 
this P 1 NK. A great ſhoal of ſand in the fea, where ſhips are 

It is no frequently ſwallowed up and loft. 

15 J Der in commerce, is a denomination given to certain 
bY mm OCletieg, or communities, who aſſume the charge of 
nſec 12190 woney belonging to private perſons,” for improvement by 
; a 10 intereſt, or for ſecurity without. Theſe banks are eſta- 
1 liſhed in the ſeveral principal trading cities in Europe; 
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as in venice; London; Amſterdam, Hamburg, Paris, 
and Genoa : but, of all others, the Venetian bank is the 


moſt conſiderable ; as being of the greateſt antiquity, and 


that whereon the others are modelled. 


The BAxco, or BANE of Venice, commonly called Banco 


del guirv, is properly à board of publick credit and intereſt; 


or à general and perpetual purſe, for all merchants and 


traders; eſtabliſhed by # ſolemn edict of the common- 
wealth, which enacts, That all payments of wholeſale 
merchandiſe, and letters of exchange, ſhall be in banco, 
or bank notes; and that all debtors, and creditors, ſhall 
be obliged, the one to carry their money to the bank, 
the other to receive their payments in banco: ſo that pay- 
ments are performed by a ſimple transfer from one to 7M 
other: He who was before creditor on the bank books, be- 
coming debtor as ſoon as he has relinquiſhed his right to 


another, who is entered down as creditor in his place ; by 


which the parties have only an alteration ' of the name, 


without any effective payment being made. Though, 


ſometimes, there are actual payments made; eſpecially in 


matters of retail, and when foreigners have an inclination 


to carry off money in ready ſpecie; or when particular 
traders chuſe to have a flock by them to negotiate in bills 


of exchange, or other mercantile tranſactions. The ne- 


ceſſity of theſe effective payments has occaſioned the 
opening a fund of ready money; which is found fo far 
from a diminution of the ftock, that this liberty of with- 
drawing money at pleaſure is rather an augmentation to it. 
By means of this bank, the republic, without encroach- 
ing on the freedom of commerce, or without paying any 
intereſt, is miſtreſs of oo, oo of ducats, or 1083, 333]. 
ſterling, which is the limitation of the capital ſtock, to 
be in readineſs on iny emergent occaſion ; the republic 
being ſecurity for the capital, 


BANK of England. For the ſupport of are credit, the 
t 


prevention of extravagant uſury, and the utility of trade 
in general, this opulent bank was projected by William 
Paterſon, Eſq; a Scotchman, being eſtabliſhed in the 5th 
and 6th years of the reign of K. William and Q. Mary, 
by act of parliament, whereby it was enacted, That their 
majeſties, by commiſſion under the great ſea], might ap- 
point perſons to take ſubſcriptions, on or before the fi: ſt 
of Auguſt 1691, from any perſons, natives or foreigners, 
for railing and paying in to the receipt of the exchequer 
1,200,000 I. for the ſecurity whereof, the yearly ſum of 
i 40,c00 1. ſhould be kept apart in the receipt of the ex- 
chequer, payable out of the duties of exciſe ; out of which 
the yearly ſum of 100,000 l. ſhould be applied to the uſe 
of the ſubſcribers. Their majeſties wete empowered to in- 
corporate ſuch ſubſcribers to be one body corporate, by 
the name of The governer and company of the bank of Eng- 
land, who ſhould be capable to purchaſe, and retain, lands, 
hereditaments, and perſonalties. The corporation, ſo 
to be made, ſhould not borrow under their common ſeal 
any further ſum than 1,200,000 l.; ſo that they ſhould not, 
at any time, owe more, unleſs by act of parliament, upon 
funds agreed in parliament; and if any more ſhould be 
borrowed under the common ſeal, every member of the 
corporation fhould, in their private capacities, be liable, 
in um trny to their ſeveral ane, to the repayment of 
ſuch monies, with intereſt. The corporation ſhould not 
trade, or ſuffer any perſon in truſt for them to trade, 
with any of the effects of the corporation, in the buying 
or ſelling of any merchandiſe or goods; every perſon ſo 
trading, or by whoſe order ſuch trading ſhould be made, 
to forfeit treble of the value of the goods and merchandiſe 
traded for. But the corporation might deal in bills of ex- 
change; as alſo in buying or ſelling bullion, gold or ſilver, 
or in ſelling goods mortgaged to them not redeemed with- 
in three months after the time of redemption. All bills 
obligatory and of credit, under the ſeal of the corporation, 
might, by indorſement thereon, under the hand of the 
proprietors, be aſſigned, and the aſſignee ſue in his own 
name. If the governor, or other members of the corpo- 
ration, ſhould, upon account of the corporation, pur- 
_ chaſe any lands or revenues belonging to the crown; or 
lend to their majeſties, their heirs, or ſucceſſors, any 
money by way of anticipation on any part of the revenue, 
other than ſuch part only on which a credit of loan 


4 ſhould 
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ſhould be granted by parliament z then the governor, 
or members, ſo conſenting to lend, ſhould forfeit treble 
the value of the loan. © | 
In purſuance of this act, ſubſcriptions books were opened 
at — on the 5th of June 1696; when the 
lords of the treaſury ſubſcribed 5000 l. on the behalf of his 
majeſty ; but the other ſubſcriptions amounted to no more 
than 21001. for, after all manner of expedients had been 
propoſed, by the commiſſioners, for rendering their project 
palatable to the public, they were diſappointed in their 
expectations; the cauſe of which they aſcribed to the 
large intereſt allowed upon all ſecurities, both public and 
private, at the ſame time that theſe ſubſcriptions were li- 
mited to 5 per cent. | 
However, the intereſt was enlarged to 8 per cent. and the 
charter paſſed for incorporating the company by the name 
of The governor and * * of the bank of England ; whege- 
of it was ordained, That there ſhould be, for ever, of 
- the 


members of the company, r deputy-governor, 


and twenty-four directors, to be elected annually by the 
general court; which ſaid governor, deputy- governor, 
and directors, or any thirteen or more, the governor, or 
deputy-governor, to be always one, ſhould be a court of 
directors, for managing affairs belonging to the corpora- 
tion. But, as this limitation, by the unavoidable abſence, 
or otherwiſe, of the governor, or deputy-governor, might 
be of great hindrance to the buſineſs of the corporation, 
an alteration was made in this reſpect, by an act of par- 
liament paſſed in the year 1742, whereby it was enacted, 
That whenever a court of directors ſhall meet, if the go- 
vernor, or deputy, ſhall be abſent for two hours after the 
uſual time of proceeding to buſineſs ; the directors then 
met, being not leſs than thirteen, may chuſe a chairman 
by majority, and proceed to buſineſs; all their acts being 
declared to be equally valid as if the governor or deputy 
had been preſent. d by another act, paſſed in the year 
I751, it was enacted, That the governor and company of 
the bank, in any general court, might proceed to tran- 
ſa any buſineſs, without adminiſtring the oaths and af- 
firmation, or ſubſcribing the declaration, appointed by 
their charter to be taken and ſubſcribed by the members 
of every general court; unleſs they ſhould be required 
thereto by nine or more proprietors preſent, qualified to 
vote: and that when a court of directors ſhould be met, 
according to ſummons or appointment, and ſhould be ſa- 
tisfied that the governor, or deputy-governor, would not 
be preſent to hold the ſaid court; or if the governor, and 
deputy-governor, ſhould be abſent after the uſual time of 
proceeding to buſineſs, the court might chooſe a chairman 
for that time, who ſhould alſo preſide at a general court, 
if any ſhould at that time be ſummoned to meet, and pro- 
ceed to buſineſs, by tranſaRing the affairs of the corpo- 
ration, which ſhould be valid to all intents and purpoſes. 
By another a of parliament, paſſed in the &th and th 
years of K. W. III. the company were empowered to 
enlarge their capital ſtock, by new ſubſcriptions, to 
2,201,1711. 10s. 8d. It was alſo enacted, T hat the 
capital ſtock and fund of the bank, ſhould be exempt from 
taxes ; that the ſtock ſhould be accounted a perſonal, and 
not a real eſtate; to deſcend to executors, and not to 
heirs ; that no contract, or agreement, either by word or 
in writing, for buying or ſelling of bank ſtock, ſhould be 
good in law or equity, unleſs it be regiſtered in the books 
of the bank within ſeven days, and the ſtock transferred 
within fourteen days; that no act of the bank ſhould for- 
feit the ſtock thereof, but the ſame ſhould be ſubject to 
the debts of the company ; that it ſhould be felony, with- 
out benefit of clergy, to forge, or counterfeit, the com- 
mon ſeal of the bank, or any ſealed bank bill, or any 
bank note; or to alter, or eraſe, ſuch bills, or notes; 
that the duties of tonnage and poundage, on wines, vine- 
gar, and tobacco, on the additional impoſitions on goods 
and merchandizes, ſtamps, marriages, duties on houſes, 
and upon falt, ſhould be the general fund for making 
good the particular funds of the company, for money ad- 
vanced to the government; that in caſe of judgment of 
forfeiture given againſt the bank, the yearly payments 
out of the exchequer, and all the eſtate belonging to the 
bank, ſhould be veſted, for three years, in twenty-four 
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perſons, to be choſen by the majority of the company ; 
who ſhould have power to receive the monies due to the 
bank, as if no ſuch judgment had been given, and to' pay 
Jebts and contracts due at the time of 
ſuch judgment ; after which the ſurplus ſhould be divided 
among the ſeveral members, and then the ſaid yearly pay- 
ments ſhonld be veſted in the particular members, in pro- 
portion to a liſt thereof, to be made up by the ſaid truſtees ; 
and ſhould be aſſignable in a book to be kept by the audi- 
tor of the receipt; and that the debts of the bank ſhould 


and diſcharge the 


never exceed their capital ſtock. | 


By another act of parliament, paſſed in the 7th of Queen 
Anne, the company were empowered to augment their 
capital ſtock to 4,402,343 I. and the company to be con- 


of ad- 


tinued till the iſt of Auguſt 1732, on condition 
vancing 400, ooo I. more to the government. 


By another act of the gth of Q. Anne, it was enacted, T hat 
| governor, deputy-go- 

vernor, or director of this company, ſhould, during that 
ear, be incapacitated from acting as a director of the Eaſt 


every perſon who ſhould be elected 
India company. 
In 1714 the compan 


the capi 


out of the agg 


tice in the London Gazette, and fixed upon the 


advanced to the government another 
loan of 1,000,000 |. and 500,000 l.; in conſideration of 
which the incorporation was continued till the year 1742. 
In the 3d year of the reign of K. George I. the intereſt of 
ſtock belonging to the bank was reduced to 
5 per cent. and the bank agreed to deliver up as many 
exchequer bills as amounted to 2,000,000 J. in principal 
money; and to accept an annuity of 100,000 l. payable 
regate fund, and duties upon houſes It was 
thereby alſo declared, That it ſhould be lawful for the 
bank, from time to time, as they ſhould ſee cauſe, to call 
for, from their members, in proportion to their reſpective 
intereſts in the capital ſtock, any ſums of money as, in a 
general court, ſhould be adjudged neceſſary; and all per- 
ſonal repreſentatives ſhould be indemnified in paying the 
ſame: and if any member ſhould neglect to pay his ſhare 
of the monies ſo called for, at the time appointed by no- 

oyal 
Exchange, it ſhould be lawful for the bank, not — 7 | 
ſtop the dividend of ſuch member, and to apply the ſame 
towards payment of the money ſo called for; but alſo ts 
ſtop the transfers of the ſhare of every ſuch defaulter, and 
to charge him with an intereſt of 5 per cent. per annum, | 
for the monies ſo omitted by him to be paid, till payment 
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thereof; and if the principal and intereſt ſhould be three | * 


months unpaid, the bank ſhould have power to fell fo 


much of the ſtock belonging to the defaulter as would ſa- 
tisfy the ſame, rendering the overplus to the proprietors; 
and the bank might, in a general court, when they ſhould 


adjudge their affairs would admit thereof, cauſe any ſum 


of money, ſo called in, to be divided among the then 


members, in proportion to their reſpective ſhares in the 
capital ſtock. | 


In the year 1725, the bank agreed to reduce the interc!i BY 1 
of their annuity of 100, coo |, due from the government, BR 


upon the ſum of two millions, to 4 per cent. which re. 


duced that annuity to 80,000 I. payable out of the dutics | I 3 


on houſes, and the aggregate fund. 


In the year 1727 the governor and company of the bank 4 
paid into the exchequer 1,750,000 I. for the purchaſe of 
an annuity of 70,000 l. ſubject to redemption ; which 


was chargeable on the duties of coals and culm. 


In the year 1728 the governor and company of the bank 4 f 


paid into the exchequer 1,250,000 1. for the purchaſe of 
an annuity of 50,000 I. chargeable on the additional 
duties on ſoap and paper ; certain linens, filks, calicoes, 


and ſtuffs; ſtarch, exported coals, and the ſtamp duties; WM 
all which had been previouſly mortgaged to the ſouth - e! 


company. The fame year, the government ordered 


500,000 1. to be paid to the bank out of the ſinking fund, f 


for redeeming a proportionable part of the annuity ol 
80,000 l. granted in the Fa 53 and, in the year 1737 
the government alſo ordered that the ſum of 1,000,000! 
ſhould be paid to the bank, in further diminution of the 


| annuity of 80,000 l. whereby the original. principal ſum 


of 2,000,000 l. was reduced to -500,0c0 |. and the an 
nuity to 20,000 I.; as alſo the whole debt due to tt 
bank to 1,600,000 l. | 
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ſubſcribe the 
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The incorporation expiring in the year 1742, the com- 
pany engaged to fupply the government with the farther 


- ſum of 1,600,000 |. at 3 per cent.; in conhderation where- 
of they 


obtained an act of parliament for enlarging their 
capital with that additional ſum, and continning the com- 
The government was 
now indebted to the company in the ſum of 3,200,000 1. 
the, one half carrying 4, and the other molety 3 per cent.: 
for which they not only procured the prolongation of the 


company for 22 years; but the act of parliament for that 


purpoſe alſo declared, That no other bank ſhould be al- 
lowed by parliament ; nor ſhould any body politic or cor- 
porate, or other perſons whatever, united in *partnerſhip 
above the number of ſix, throughout England, borrow, 
or take up, any ſums of money on their notes payable 
for lefs time than fix months, during the continuance of 


- ſuch privilege to this company; which was thereby de- 


clared to be a corporation with privilege of excluſive 
banking; though ſubject to redemption on a year's notice, 
after the 1ſt of Auguſt 1764, and repayment of their 


. 33 intereſt, and all arrears of annuity. 


n the year 1746 the company agreed, that the ſum of 


. 986,800 1. due to them in exchequer bills, unſatisfied on 


the duties for licences to ſell ſpirituous liquors, and ſtron 
waters, by retail, ſhould be cancelled and diſcharged ; and, 
in lieu thereof, they accepted of an annuity of 39,472 1. 
being the intereſt on the ſaid ſum at 4 fer cent. to be 
charged on the ſame ſecurities : and the company alſo 
agreed to advance the further ſum of 1,000,000 I. into 
the exchequer, upon the credit of the duties ariſing by the 
malt and land tax, at 4 per cent. for exchequer bills to be 
iſſued for that purpoſe: in conſideration whereof the 
company were enabled to augment their capital with 

86,800 1. | 

n the year 1750 the government ſtood indebted to the 
company, for principal and intereſt, in the ſum of 
8,486,800 1. and to the proprietors of certain annuities 
transferable at the bank, in the ſum of 18,402,472 l. 
Theſe, with the other national debts, amounted to up- 
wards of 80 millions, which the legiſlature were deſirous 


of reducing by a diminution of the public intereſt ; and, 


accordingly, an act of parliament paſſed, for this purpoſe, 
whereby it was enacted, That all perſons, bodies politic 
and corporate, intitled unto any part of the national debt, 
who ſhould conſent to accept of an intereſt of 3 per cent. 


to commence from the 25th of December 1757, ſubject 


to the ſame redemption which their 4 per cent. were liable 


to, ſhould, in lieu of their preſent intereſt, receive 4. per cent. 
until the 25th of December 1750; from thence 31. 10s. 
per cent, until the 25th of December 1757 ; and to 3 per 
cent, afterwards, till redeemable by parliament : for which 


all the duties, and revenues, appropriated to the payment 
of the 4 per cent. ſhould be ſubject. 


But as the principal ſums on the 4 per cent. annuities, un- 


ſubſcribed for accepting this reduction of intereſt, and 
payable at the exchequer and bank of England, amounted 


to 1,026,4761. 4s. 6d. being 182,2501. the amount of 
the unſubſcribed exchequer orders, payable out of the du- 
ties upon wrought plate; with 157,571 J. 6s. 19. the 


amount of the unſubſcribed annuities of the year 1746 ; 
and alſo 71,7231. 95. 6d. the amount of the unſubſcribed 
lottery annuities of 1747, both transferable at the bank ; 
and 211,634 1. 15 s. the amount of the unſubſcribed an- 


Is. 9d. the amount of the unſubſcribed annuities of the 
year 1748, transferable as aforeſaid ; and 103,9751. 125. 
2 d. the amount of the unſubſcribed annuities of the year 
1749, transferable as aforeſaid : the ſame was, by an act 
of parliament paſſed in the year 1751, direded to be paid 
off: and as the bank of England agreed to pay into the 
exchequer 1,013,148 1. 48. 6 d. part thereof, upon con- 
dition that exchequer bills ſhould be iſſued to them, 
charged on the ſinking fund, at 3 per cent. per annum; and 


that the principal in ſuch exchequer bills ſhould be repaid 
them out of the firſt monies of the ſinking fund, that 
pplied to the payment of the principal of the 

and alfo upon condition that they ſhould 
reſidue thereof, amounting to 13,328 l. in 
the government agreed thereto, and the 


ſhould be a 
national debt 


bank annuities : 


nuities of 17 47, transferable as aforeſaid ; as alſo 281,381 I. 
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money was accordingly advanced by the company, which 
| increaſed their above mentioned debt of 8,486,800 l. to 


9513-276 I. 46. 6d. See Fund, National Debt, and 


xchequer. 


The company make dividends of their profits half yearly, 


of which notice is publickly given; when thoſe who have 
an occaſion for their money may readily receive it: but 


private perſons, if they judge convenient, are permitted to 


continue their funds, and have their intereſts added to 


the principal. 


A magnificent ſtructure was erected behind the royal ex- 
change for the conveniency of this company, the founda- 
tion of which was laid in 1732; and, ſoon after the fi- 
niſhing of this ſtately fabric, the proprietors of the bank 
cauſed a ſtatue to be erected in the hall of the building, in 
commemoration of their founder, with the following in- 
ſcription, | 
| Ob 
Legibus vim 
Tudiciis auRtoritatem, .. 
Senatui dignitatem, 
Civibus univerſis jura ſua, 
Tam ſacra, quam civilia, reſtituta, 
Et illuſtriſſimæ domus Hanoverianæ 
In imperium Britannicum ſucceſſione. 
Poſteris confirmata, 
Optimo principi, 
Gulielmo tertio, 
Conditori ſuo, 
Grato animo poſuit, dicavitque 
Hujus ærarii ſocietas, 


A. C. MDCCXXXIV. harumque ædium I, 


Or, in Engliſh, thus: 


For reſtoring efficacy to the laws, 
Authority to the courts of juſtice, 
Dignity to the parliament, 

To all his ſubjects their religion and liberties, 
And confirming theſe to poſterity, 

By the ſucceſſion of the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover 
To the Britiſh throne. 

To the beſt of princes, William the Third, 

Founder of the bank, 
This corporation, from a ſenſe of gratitude, 
Has erected this ſtatue, 
And dedicated it to his memory, 
In the year of our Lord MDCCXXXIV. 
And the firſt year of this building. 


Thus firmly eſtabliſhed is this glorious ſuperfiruAure of 
the national credit of Great Britain, having the legiſlative 


power of the kingdom for its foundation; a ſecurity ſuffi- 


cient for ſo noble, ſo extenſive a ſund; a ſecurity coeval 
with the liberties of the people, that cannot perith with- 
out the extinction of freedom, and has ſo cloſely rivetted 
the conſtitution of the bank with the common intereſt of 
the country, that they ſhould now co-operate for their 
mutual preſervation, againſt the extended arm of ambi- 
tion, the deſigning eye of avarice, the envy of ſurround- 
ing enemies, and the force of future invaſions. 


BANK of Amſterdam. This bank was eſtabliſhed in 1609, 


much upon the footing of the banco of Venice, and is, 
properly ſpeaking, a perpetual caſh «for traders ; its fund 


having amounted to ſuch prodigious ſums, as ſometimes to 
have been computed at no leſs than 3000 tons of gold, va- 
lued at 100,000 florins per ton, amounting in the whole 
to near forty-two millions ſterling. 


By its eſtabliſhment, it was ordained, that the payments 


of bills of exchange ſhould be made in bank-money, un- 


leſs the ſum. was leſs than 300 florins; and a payment can- 
not be written in bank for leſs than this ſum, paying 6 d. 


either for receiving or paying, the Eaſt and Weſt India 
companies excepted ; which payments are made by a 
ſimple transfer; ſo that both debtors or creditors are 
obliged, the one to bring their money to the bank, and 
the others to receive it in bank-money. 

Tho' the bank of Amſterdam has no open caſh, like the 
banco of Venice; yet, ſetting aſide the regulation of the 
bank, payments are ſometimes made in real money; and 


N there 


— — — — 
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there are particular caſhiers out of the bank, who make 
theſe payments for 8 per cent. oil: ein babes 

It is by this bank that the city of Amſterdam upholds itſelf 
with ſo much ſplendor ; and, without cn" the li- 
berty of trade, makes itſelf miſtreſs of the greateſt part of 
the money of its inhabitants; for no man conceives it a 
diminution of his wealth for having his ſubſtance in 
bank. | „ . 
Ingots of gold, and bars of filver, are alſo depoſited in this 
bank, their price being regulated purſuant to their value, 
after the aſſay has been made: and it is therefore that the 
bank-money is uſually worth more than the current, this 
difference being called the agi of the bank. 

Thoſe who have money in bank, may take it out when 


they think proper, by paying 16 per cent. for the keeping, 


or they may diſpoſe of it in bills; and if, in taking it out, 
the agio is under 5 per cent. the treaſurer makes the dif- 
ference to be paid, provided that upon receipt the intereſt 
was 5 per cent. 

The bank is ſhut up twice a-year, in January or Fe- 
bruary, and in July or Auguſt, and continues ſhut eight, 
ten, or fifteen days ; during which times the books of ac- 
compt are adjuſted. It is alſo ſhut up during the feaſts of 
Eaſter, Aſcenſion, Chriſtmas, and ſome other feſtivals. 
The whole city is bound to make good the money depo- 
ſited in this bank, and the treaſure is ſecured under four 
different locks ; the keys of which are kept by four of the 
principal magiſtrates. 

When any 2 ariſes among merchants and traders 
concerning bank- affairs, it is regulated ſummarily by 


commiſſioners nominated for this purpoſe by the magiſ- 


trates of Amſterdam : and ſome other formalities are alſo 


obſerved concerning this bank, which are too immaterial 
to be inſerted. 


Bank of Hamburgh. Tho! the fund of this bank is not ſo 


conſiderable as that of Amſterdam, yet the fidelity and 
exactneſs wherewith all things are therein tranſacted, have 
given it a great reputation through all Europe, and parti- 
cularly in the north. 

The 4 and ſeveral corporations of the city, are 
the ſecurity of the bank, the ſenate not aſſuming the leaſt 
inſpe ion into its affairs. 

The directors are four in number, whoſe election is by a 
plurality of voices of the principal citizens. It is the bu- 
ſineſs of theſe directors to ſuperintend the obſervance of 
the regulations, and to furniſh the caſhiers with money, 
when payments are to be made; which however is done 
without intermeddling with the bank- treaſure, the direc- 
tors taking care to provide other funds. 

The capital of this treaſure is ſuppeſed to be very conſt- 
derable : but as the book-keepers take an oath of ſecreſy 
with regard to what enters, and goes out of the bank, as 
alſo with regard to what each perſon has depoſited therein, 
it is very difficult to fix upon any certainty ; which is 
likewiſe the reaſon that no ſeizure can be made of the de- 


poſit belonging to any perſon; becauſe creditors are de- 


prived of all ſuch knowledge by this obligation of ſe- 
crely. . 

The book-keepers, who, as well as the directors, are four 
in number, are obliged every week togive in to the comp- 
trollers two books of their accompts; and none but 
burghers can have an accompt in bank, whoſe money is 
depoſited there without intereſt, However, no particular 
perſon can write in bank for leſs than 1co marks, and 
two ſtivers are paid for entering any ſum under 300 
marks. 

There are hours ſpecified every day for writing in bank; 
in the morning, from ſeven till ten; and in the afternoon, 
from three till five. It is alſo at the ſame hours in the 
morning, that a perſon may be informed whether a ſum 
has been written; and the ſame may be done from ten 
till five in the afternoon, on paying a fee of two ſtivers 
to the book-keeper. But there are merchants who ſtipu- 
late with the bank, for 20, 30, or 40 marks a year, for 
a power to write their ſums in bank at any time. 

The bank is ſhut up every year, from the 31ſt December 
to the 15th of January following. 


The ſpecies uſually received in bank are rix-dollars, halfs, 
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quarters, and eighths of rix-dollars, which are uſually 
worth an eighth, very often a quarter, and even ſome- 
times one half per cent; more than the money which is 
written in bank- bills; ſo that the agio is ſometimes from 
30 to 40 per cent; | 
The bank of Hamburgh receives alſo pledges, on which it 
lends money at intereſt, with an obligation of repayin 
principal and intereſt in fix months; in default whereof 
the depoſited effeQs are ſold at the bar of the bank to the 


beſt bidder, after an advertiſement importing the day of 
their ſale and delivery. 


The BANK of Genca, commonly called the bank of 8 George, 


was formerly of great opulence, and in high eſtimation, 
conſiſting of ſuch branches of the revenues as were appro- 


priated to the diſcharge of ſeveral ſums borrowed from ü 
private perſons during the exigencies of the common- i: 
wealth; which perpetually endangered it during any com- 
motions, where the republic was an acceſſory party: there- 
fore the unhappy alliance of the Genoeſe with the French 


and Spaniards, againſt the houſe of Auſtria in 1746, was Y 43 


attended with the moſt fatal conſequences to this bank, by 


the impoveriſhment of the ſtate, which has never been, 


and perhaps never will be, able to revive the luſtre and re- 1 oF 


putation of its national fund. 


 BanKk-bock, See Book-keeping, 
BANK=»fund. See Fund. SIO 'Y 
BANKER. A perſon who banks, or negotiates and traf- 


fics in money, receiving and remitting from place to place 


by means of bills or letters of exchange ; the word bank, 
in this ſenſe, being a derivative from the Italian banca, 
formed of the Spaniſh banco, a bench whereon the an- 
tient money-changers ſat in the public markets; or, ac- 
cording to the opinion of others, a table whereon they 
counted their money, | 

In Italy, the employment of a banker, eſpecially in repu- 
blics, is no derogation from nobility z which occaſions the 
principal part of the Italian cadets, or younger ſons of con- 


dition, to undertake it for, the ſupport of their dignity, 1 


and the credit of the profeſſion. 

An act of parliament, made in the 23d year of King 
Charles II. recites, „That ſeveral perſons, being gold- 
„ ſmiths, and others, by taking up or borrowing great 
© ſums of money, and lending out the ſame again 
<« for extraordinary hire or profit, have acquired the re- 


“ putation of bankers.” It is therefore apparent from 
this act, that the moneyed goldſmiths in London firſt ob- 


tained the characters of bankers in the reign af that mo- 


narch: but bankers of late, are thoſe goldſmiths, and pri- | 


vate perſons, in whoſe cuſtody money is depoſited for ſe- 
curity, to be withdrawn again as the proprietors have oc- 
caſion for the ſame, without any manner of intereſt, 

The occupation of a banker is now very advantageouſly 


executed by ſeveral eminent citizens of London and inha- WR 


bitants of Weſtminſter, in Edinburgh, Briſtol, Shrewi- | 


bury, and ſeveral other places of the united kingdom; 2 
alſo in Dublin, and ſome other of the moſt conſiderable 
maritime towns in Ireland; but, by the act of parliament 


paſſed in the year 1742, no company of bankers exceeding i 0 


ſix in number, are permitted in England. 
BANKRUPT, is a dealer, who, having poſſeſſion of the 

property of other people, abſconds to defraud his credi- 

tors; the word being derived from the Italian banco ro!t!, 


or broken bench; for it was the cuſtom in Italy, when» i 
banker failed, to demoliſh his bank, or bench, where iz 


counted his money, and negotiated his buſineſs in the pu- 


blic market, on purpoſe to advertiſe the community, that i 


the perſon to whom the bank appertained, was no longet 
in a condition to continue his employment. Howeve!, 
Cowel deduces the word from the French banque or table, 
and route, veſtigium, or trace; by a metaphor from the 
ſign left in the 2 of a table once faſtened to it, and 
no more to be diſcovered: for, on this principle, he trace 
the origin of bankrupts, from the antient Roman men- 
ſarii, or argentarii, who had their tabernæ or menſz in 
certain public places; and who, when they fled, or ab- 


ſconded, with the money intruſted to their care, left on 7 
the ſign or ſhadow of their former ſtation behind for the .Y 
ſatisfaction of their creditors, 
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The firſt act of parliament relative to bankrupts, was paſ- 
ſed in the 35th 1 — of the reign of King Henry VIII. 
which was more particularly explained in another act paſ- 
ſed in the 13th year of Queen Elizabeth ; whereby it was 
enacted, That if any merchant, or other perſon, uſing 
the trade of merchandiſe, by way of bargaining, exchange, 
rechange, bartry, cheviſance; or otherwiſe, in groſs, or 
by retail, or ſeeking his trade of living by buying and 
ſelling ; ſhould depart the realm, or begin to keep his 
houſe, or otherwiſe to abſent himſelf, or ſuffer himſelf 
willingly to be arreſted for debt, or other thing, not due 
for money delivered, wares fold, or other good conſidera- 


tion, or ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be outlawed, or yield 


himſelf to priſon, or depart from his dwelling- houſe, to 
the intent to defraud or hinder any of his creditors of their 
juſt debts, he ſhould be deemed a bankrupt: and when 
any merchant, or other perſon uſing the trade of merchan- 
diſe, ſhall be deemed a bankrupt, the Lord Chancellor is 
impowered, by commiſſion under the great ſeal, to appoint 
commiſſioners for examining into the ſtate of the bank- 
ruptcy ; who ſhould be inveſted with a diſcretionary 
power, to take care of the body of the bankrupt, and 
make ſuch order as they think neceſſary relative to the ſe- 
curity of his real and perſonal effects, for the ſatisfaction 
of the creditors. | 

By the ſtatute made in the 1ſt year of the reign of King 
James I. it is enacted, That every perſon uſing merchan- 
diſe, who ſhould willingly or fraudulently procure himſelf 


to be arreſted, or his goods, money, or chattels, to be at- 


tached or ſequeſtered, or depart from his dwelling-houſe, or 
makeany fraudulent grant or conveyance of his land or chat- 
tels, whereby his creditors might be defeated or delayed 
for the recovery of their debts ; or being arreſted for debt, 
ſhould, after his arreſt lie in priſon fix months upon that 
arreſt, or any other arreſt or detention for debt, ſhould be 
adjudged a bankrupt. That if any perſon becoming a 
bankrupt; ſhould convey to any of his children, or other 
perſons, any real or perſonal eſtate, or transfer his debts 
to other men, except the ſame ſhould be conveyed or 
transferred upon the marriage of any of his children, both 
the parties married being of the years of conſent, or ſome 
valuable conſideration, it ſhould be in the power of the 
commiſſioners to. ſell or diſpoſe thereof, in as ample 
manner as if the bankrupt had been actually ſeized or 
poſſeſſed thereof. That it ſhould be lawful for the com- 
miſhoners to examine the bankrupt upon interrogatories 
tending to diſcloſe his eſtate, as they ſhould think proper ; 
and if he ſhould be guilty of perjury, whereby to preju- 
dice the creditors to the value of 101. the bankrupt ſhould 
ſtand upon the pillory two houts, and have one of his 
ears nailed to the pillory, and cut off, 

By a ſtatute of the 21ſt of James I. it was declared, That 
the ſtatutes againſt bankrupts, and for relief of creditors, 
ſhould be in all things largely and beneficially conſtrued 
for relief of the creditors. That every perſon uſing the 
trade of merchandiſe, by way of bargaining, exchange, 
bartering, cheviſance, or otherwiſe, in groſs or by retail, 
or ſeeking his living by buying and ſelling, or uſing the 
trade or profeſſion of a ſcrivener, receiving other men's 
money or eſtates into his truſt and cuſtody, who ſhould 
obtain any protection, other than ſuch perſons as ſhould be 
lawfully protected by privilege of parliament, or ſhould 
prefer unto his Majeſty, or unto any of the King's courts, 
any petition or bill againſt his creditors ; or any of them, 
deſiring or endeavouring to compel them to accept leſs 
than their juſt and principal debts; or to procure time or 


longer days of payment, than was given at the time of - 


their original contracts; or being atreſted for debt, ſhould, 
after his arreſt, lie in priſon two months upon that, or any 
other arreſt or detention for debt; or being arreſted for 
1001. or more of juſt debt, ſhould, after ſuch arreſt, 
eſcape out of priſon, ſhould be adjudged a bankrupt; and 
in the caſe of an arreſt; or lying in priſon for debt, from 
the time of his firſt arreſt, That if any bankrupt ſhould, 
upon his examination before the eommiſſioners, be found 
to have fraudulently conveyed away his real or perſonal 
eſtate to the value of 201. with an intent to elude the ex- 
ecution of the ſtatutes, or defraud his creditors, and ſhould 
not ciſcoyer the ſame, ſuch perſon might be indicted for 
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ſuch fraud; and, if convicted; to ſtand upon the pillory 
for two hours, have one of his ears nailed there, and 
cut off, That the commiſſioners, or any perſons ap- 
pointed by their warrant, might break open the houſes, 
chambers, ſhops, warehouſes, doors, trunks, or cheſts 
of the bankrupt, where the bankrupt, or any of his goods 
or eſtate, ſhould be reputed to be, and to ſeize upon and 
order the body and goods of the l ankrupt, and to diſpoſe 
bf the ſame as the commiſſioners ſhould think proper. 
That all acts againſt bankrupts ſhould extend to ſtrangers 
born, as well aliens as denizens, as effectually as to natu- 
ral born ſubjects, both to make them liable to the laws as 
bankrupts, as alſo to make them capable of the benefit as 
creditors. $103 F 

Some other proviſions relative to bankrupts, tho' imma- 
terial to the deſign of this dictionary, were ordained by 
the ſtatutes of the 13th and 14th of Charles II. the 
5th and  1oth of Queen Anne, and the 5th and 7th of 
King George I. But the moſt particular and eſſential 


act was paſſed in the 5th of King George II. whereby it 


was enacted, That bankers, brokers, and factors, ſhould. 
be liable to the ſtatutes concerning bankrupts. That if 
any perſon declared a bankrupt ſhould not, within forty- 
two days after notice in writing left at his uſual place of 
abode, or perſonal notice, in caſe ſuch perſon be in priſon, 
and notice in the London Gazette, ſurrender himſelf to 
the commiſſioners, and diſcover and deliver up all his ef- 
fects, books, and writings, except. neceſſary wearing ap- 
parel for himſelf, his wife, and children; then the bank- 
rupt, in ſuch caſe, or in caſe he ſhould conceal or embezzle 
his eſtate, to the value of 201. or any books of accompt, 
or writings relating thereto, with intent to defraud his 
creditors, ſhould, upon indictment and conviction, be 
deemed guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy ; and the 
goods and eſtate of ſuch felon ſhould go among the creditors 
ſeeking relief under ſuch commiſſion. That the commiſ- 
ſioners ſhould appoint, within the forty-two days for the 
bankrupt to ſurrender, not leſs than three meetings, the 
laſt of which ſhould be on the forty-ſecond day limited for 
his appearance ; and three weeks notice ſhould be given 
in the Gazette of the time and place of ſuch meeting. 
That the Lord Chancellor might enlarge the time for ſuch 
perſon ſurrendering himſelf, and diſcovering his effects, net 
exceeding 50 days from the expiration of the ſaid forty- 
two days, ſo as ſuch order for enlarging the time be made 
ſix days before the time of ſurrender. . 

That all bankrupts who ſhould ſurrender and conform, 
as by the act directed, ſhould be allowed 5 per cent. out 
of the neat produce of the eſtate that ſhould be received, 
if it was ſufficient ko pay 10s. in the pound, and ſo as the 
ſaid 5 1. per cent. ſhould not amount to above 2001. In 


caſc the eſtate ſhould be ſufficient to pay 12s. 6d. in the 


pound, then all perſons ſo confotming ſhould be allowed 
71. 10s. per cent. ſuch allowance not exceeding 2501. 
and if the eſtate was ſufficient to pay 15 s. in the pound, 
the bankrupt to be allowed 101. er cent. but not to ex- 
ceed 3001. and every ſuch bankrupt ſhould be diſcharged 
from all debts owing at the time he became bankrupt, on 
producing his certificate; unleſs the plaintiff could prove 
the certificate was unfairly obtained, or make appear any 
concealment by ſuch bankrupt to the value of 10 l. But 
if the neat produce of ſuch eſtate ſhou'd not amount to 


10s. in the pound, the bankrupt ſhould only be allowed 


ſo much as the aſſignees and commiſſioners ſhould think 
fit, not exceeding 31. per cent. That no diſcovery ſhould 
entitle ſuch bankrupt to the benefits allowed by the act, 
unleſs the commiſſioners certified to the Lord Chancellor 
his conformity to the act, and unleſs 4 parts in 5 in num- 
ber and value of the creditors for 20 l. reſpeRively, ſhould 
ſign ſuch certificate; which certificate the bankrupt ſhould 
make oath was obtained without fraud, after which it muſt 
be allowed by the Lord Chancellor ; and any of the credi- 
tors were to be heard, if they thought fit, againſt the ma- 
king ſuch certificate, and againſt the confirmation thereof. 
That nothing in this act ſhould give any advantage to an 
bankrupt, who ſhould, upon marriage of any of his chil- 
dren, have given above the value of 1001. unleſs he pro- 
ved before the commiſſioners, that he had other eſtate re- 
maining ſufficient to ſatisfy his debt; nor to any bank- 
rupt 
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rupt who ſhould have loſt, in one day 51. or in the whole, 
the value of 1001. within twelve months next preceding 
his becoming bankrupt, at any ſort of gaming; or that, 
within one year, ſhould have loſt 1001. by contraQts for 
ſtock, or ſhares of any public funds, where ſuch contract 
was not to be performed within one week from the ma- 
king, or where the ſtock was not actually transferred. 


That the commiſſioners ſhould examine the bankrupt, and 


every other perſon they thought proper, touching the 
bankruptcy; and, if they refuſed to anſwer in a ſatisfactory 
manner, the commiſſioners might by warrant commit 
them to priſon, to remain there without bail, till they 
ſubmitted to anſwer, and ſubſcribed their examination; 
and if any goaler wilfully ſuffered ſuch perſon to eſcape, 
or to go without the walls or doors of the priſon, he ſhould 
forfeit 100]. for the uſe of the creditors. 

That every perſon who ſhould, after the time allowed to 


ſuch bankrupts, voluntarily make diſcovery of any part of 


the eſtate belonging to the bankrupt, not before come to 
the knowledge of the affignees, ſhould be allowed 5 per 
cent, and ſuch further reward as the affignees, and the ma- 
jor part of the creditors, in value, ſhould think fit. 

hat every perſon who ſhould have accepted of any truſt, 
and ſhould wilfully conceal any eſtate of any bankrupt, 
and ſhould not, within forty-two days after ſuch com- 
miſſion ſhould iſſue, and notice given in the Gazette, diſ- 
cover ſuch truſt and eſtate, in writing. to one of the com- 
miſſioners or aſſignees, and ſubmit to be examined, ſhould 
forfeit 100 l. and double the value of the eſtate concealed, 
to the creditors, | 
That it ſhould be lawful for the perſons taking bills, notes, 
or other ſecurity for money payable at a future day, to pe- 
tition for a commiſſion, or join in petitioning, 
That no commiſſion of bankrupt ſhould be awarded, un- 
leſs the ſingle debt of the creditor, or of more perſons 
being partners, petitioning for the ſame, amounted to 
100 J. or unleſs the debt of two creditors petitioning 
amounted to 1501. or unleſs the debt of more creditors 
petitioning amounted to 2001. and the creditors peti- 
tioning ſhould, before the ſame be granted, make affida- 
vit, or ſolemn affirmation, before one of the maſters 
in chancery, of the truth of their debts, and give bond to 
the Lord Chancellor, in the penalty of 2001. to be condi- 
tioned for proving their debts; and if ſuch debts ſhould 
not be really due, or if it could not be proved that the 
party was a bankrupt, then the Lord Chancellor ſhoulq, 
upon petition of the party grieved, order ſatisfaction to be 
made for the damages ſuſtained ; and, in caſe there be oc- 
caſion, aſſign ſuch bond to the party, who might ſue for 
the ſame in his own name. 
That if any bankrupt ſhould, after iſſuing of any com- 
miſſion againſt him, pay to the perſon who ſued out the 
ſame, or deliver to ſuch perſon goods, or ſecurity for his 
debt, whereby the perſon ſuing out ſuch commiſſion ſhould 
privately have more in the pound than the other creditors, 
{uch payment, delivery of goods, or giving ſecurity, 
ſhould be deemed an act of bankruptcy, whereby ſuch 
commiſſion ſhould be ſuperſeded ; and the Lord Chancel- 
lor might award, to any creditors petitioning, another 
commiſſion z- and the perſon receiving ſuch goods ſhould 
forfeit as well his whole debt, as the whole he ſhould 


have received, and ſhould deliver up the ſame, or the full 


thereof, to be divided among the other creditors. 

That the creditors who ſhould petition for a commiſſion 
of bankruptcy, ſhould be obliged at their own colts to pro- 
ſecute the ſame, until aſſignees ſhould be choſen ; and the 
commiſſioners ſhould,at the meeting to beappointed for chu- 
ſing aſſignees, aſcertain ſuch coſts, and order the aſſignees to 
reimburſe ſuch petitioning creditors, out of the firſt effects 
of the bankrupt received, and every petitioner ſhould be 
at liberty to prove his debt without paying contribution. 
That the commiſſioners ſhould immediately, after the de- 
claration of the bankrupt, cauſe notice thereof to be given 


the creditors to meet to chuſe aſſignees; which meeting 
mortality, ſhould be at Guildhall : at which meeting the 


debts ſhould be proved, and the commiſſioners ſhould aſ- 
Fn the eſtate belonging to the bankrupt unto ſuch per- 


_ dividend, and at ſuch time, as they ſhould think neceſſary; 
: 


deed of diſtribution, ſhould make ſuch dividend, and take Y 


until he ſhould conform to the ſatisfaction of the commiſ- 


in the Gazette, and ſhould appoint a time and place for 


for the city of London, and all places within the bills of 


BAN 


ſons as the major part in value of ſuch creditors ſhould Ml 

chuſe ; and the affignees ſhould be obliged to keep books f 

of accompt, wherein they ſhould enter all ſums of mo- 
ney, or other effects, received out of the eftate of the 
bankrupt, to which books every creditor ſhould have free 
reſort ; but no creditor ſhould be permitted to vote in 

ſuch choice of aſſignees, whoſe debt ſhould not amount 

to 101. | | 

That where it ſhould appear there had been mutual credit 
given, or mutual debts, between the bankrupt and any 
other perſon, the commiſſioners or aſſignees ſhould ſtate 

the accompt; when one debt might be oppoſed againſt 
another, and the ballance of ſuch accompt ſhould be 
claimed or paid. bras . 

That the commiſſioners might immediately appoint af. 
ſignees, who might be removed by the majority of the 
creditors ; and the Lord Chancellor might, upon petition 

of the. creditors, order the choice of new aſſignees; when 

the commiſſioners ſhould caufe public notice to be given 

in the two Gazettes, that ſhould immediately follow the 
removal of ſuch afliznees, and the appointment of others. 
That, before the creditors ſhould proceed to the choice of 
aſſignees, the — preſent ſhould, if they thought fit, 
direct how, and with whom the monies to be received 
ſhould remain until the ſame was divided ; to which rule 

the affignees ſhould conform, as often as 1001, ſhould be 

got in, 

That the aſſignees, after the expiration of four months, 

and within twelve months from the time of iſſuing ſuch 
commiſſion, ſhould cauſe twenty-one days notice to be 
m_ in the Gazette, of the time and place the commiſ- 
ioners and affignees intend to make a dividend; when the 
creditors, who had not before proved their debts, ſhould RM 
be at liberty to prove the ſame; and, upon every ſuch 
meeting, the aſſignees ſhould produce accompts of their 
receipts and payments, as alſo of what ſhou'd remain out- 


ſtanding, and might be examined upon oath touching the 


truth of ſuch accompts; when the aſſignees ſhould have al! * 43 
juſt allowances, and the commiſſioners ſhould order ſuch 


and the aſſignees, in purſuante of ſuch order, without any 


receipts in a book from each creditor. % 
That the aſſignees ſhould be empowered, with conſent of = 
the creditors, to make compoſition with any debtors, 
where it ſhould appear neceſſary. 8 
That after the bankrupt ſhould have obtained the confirma- 
tion of his certificate, he ſhould attend the aflignees to 
ſettle any accompt, or any court of record, or for ſuch 
other buſineſs as the affignees ſhould judge neceſſary; for 
which attendance the bankrupt ſhould be allowed 28. 6d. 
a day; but if he ſhould neglect to attend, or refuſe to al- 
ſiſt in ſuch diſcovery, without cauſe ſhewn to, and allowed 
by the commiſſioners, he ſhould be committed to priſon, WY 


ſioners. | 
That, within eighteen months after the iſſuing of any ſuch Þ 
commiſſion, the affignees ſhould make a ſecond dividend, . 
if the eſtate was not wholly divided upon the firſt ; when } 
the commiſſioners ſhould order what was to be divided; 
which ſecond dividend ſhould be final, unleſs any ſuit ſhould 
be depending, or any part of the eſtate ſtanding out; or un- 
leſs ſome future eſtate of the bankrupt ſhould afterwaris 8 
come to the aſſignees; in which caſe the aſſignees ſnoud al 
convert the ſame into money, and within two months al 
after divide the ſame by order of the commiſſioners. WM 
That no ſuit in equity ſhauld be commenced by aſſignees, nl 
without conſent of the majority of the creditors preſent. 
And that no farmer, graſier, or drover, or receiver-gene- 
ral of taxes, ſhould be deemed a bankrupt, or be intitl'© 
to the benefits given by this at, which was to continue ln 
for three years from the 24th of June 1732 1 
The above act was continued, by the ſtatute of the gth 0: AY 
George II. to the 29th of September 1743, and after ward ll 
continued in full force. And, by an act of pariiame"' Be 
paſſed in 1746, it was enacted, That no real creditor et 
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fund to the afſignees, any money, which, before the 
iſſuing of the commiſhon, was really in the courſe of 
trade received by him of ſuch bankrupt, before he knew 
of his becoming a bankrupt, or being in inſolvent circum- 
ances. And reciting, that whereas merchants, and other 
traders, frequently lent * on bottomry, or at reſpon- 


dentia, and cauſed their veſſels with their cargoes to be 
inſured; and where commiſſions of bankruptcy iſſued 
againſt the obligor, or aſſurer, before the loſs of the ſhip 
or goods happened, it had been made a queſtion whether 
the obligee, or aſſured, ſhould be permitted to prove their 
debts, or have any benefit under the commiſſion, which 
might be a diſcouragement to trade: for remedy thereof, 
it was therefore enacted, That the obligee in any bottomry, 
or reſpondentia bond, and the aſſured in any policy of 
aſſurance, made upon a valuable conlideration, ſhould be 
admitted to claim ; and after the loſs or contingency, to 
rove the debt thereon, as if the ſame happened before the 
iſſuing of the commiſſion, and receive a proportionable 
dividend. 
By the ſtatate of the 24th of George II. it was enacted, 
That where any perſons- ſhould fraudulently ſwear, or 
being quakers affirm, before the major part of the com- 
miſſioners in a commiſſion of bankruptcy, or by affidavit 
or affirmation exhibited to them, that a ſum of money is 
due to him, or her, from any bankrupt, which ſhould, in 
fact, not be really and duly owing z and ſhould, in re- 


ſpect of ſuch fictitious debt, ſign the certificate for ſuch | 
bankrupt's diſcharge : in every ſuch caſe, unleſs ſuch bank- 


rupt ſhould, before the major part of the commiſſioners 
have ſigned ſuch certificate, by writing ſigned by him, 
and delivered to one or more of the commiſſioners, or of 
the aſſignees of his eſtate and effects, diſcloſe the fraud, 
and object to the reality of ſuch debt; ſuch certificate 
ſhould be null and void, and the bankrupt ſhould not be 
entitled to his diſcharge, or to any of the benefits or al- 
lowances given to bankrupts, by the act of the 5th of 
George II. : and that where any creditor of a bankrupt re- 
ſides in foreign parts, the letter of attorney of ſuch cre- 
ditor, atteſted by a notary-public, in the uſual form, ſhould 
be a ſufficient evidence of the power by which any perſon 
thereby authoriſed ſhould ſign the bankrupt's certificate. 

Such are the precautions taken by the Britiſh legiſlature, 


for the ſecurity of credit, the ſupport of mercantile confi- 


dence, and the proſperity of commerce: neither have 


other nations been leſs provident againſt ſuch fraudulent 


practices in trade; particularly in France, where, by the 
regulation of Henry IV. in the year 1609, and that of 
Lewis XIV. in 1673, it is declared, That fraudulent 


bankrupts ſhould be rigorouſly proſecuted, and puniſhed 
with death. 


BANTAM. Once the capital of a large kingdom, and a 


port-town of great trade on the N. W. coaſt of the iſland 
of Java; ſituated in 105 deg. of E. lon. and 6 deg. 30 
min. of S. lat. See Sunda Iſlands. ' $5: 


BANTRY. A port-town of the county of Cork, in the 
S8. W. part of Ireland, ſituated in 9 deg. of W. lon. and 


51 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on a bay of the ſea, which 
is denominated from the town. See Treland. 


BAR, is that ſhallow part at the entrance of a port, which 
prevents ſhips from coming in with the tide; as that of 
Goa, Cheſter, Dublin, and many other places. 

Bax, is alſo ſaid of certain bits, or pieces of metal, ex- 


tended in length; as a bar of ſilver, and a bar of iron. 
AR, is likewiſe a denomination given, among traders on 
the coaſt of Guinea, to a certain quantity of goods of any 
kind, which quantity was of equal value among the na- 
tives, to a bar of iron, when trade was firſt carried on 
to the river Gambia. Thus, a pound of fringe is a bar, 
two pounds of gun-powder is a bar, and 100 gun-flints is 
a bar, and each ſpecies of trading goods has a quantity in 
it called a bar: therefore, their way of reckoning is by 
rs, or crowns, one of which does not ſometimes amount 
to one ſhilling ſterling; but that happens according to 


the call of goods, which are ſometimes dear, and ſome- 
times cheap. 


BARACOU. A port-town on the N. E. part of the iſland 
of Cuba, in N. America, ſituated in 76 uy. of W. lon. 


and 21 deg. of N. lat. 50 m. N. E. of St. ago de Cuba, 


dee Spaniſh America. 


B AR 


BARANCA, or Baranco de Melambo, among the Spaniards, 


is an office, or factory, of receipt, in America, which they 
have upon the river Magdalen, {ix leagues diſtant from the 
N. ſea; where all European commodities deſigned for new 
Granada are unloaded ; being about 30 leagues diſtant from 
Carthagena, and 20 from St. Martha. 

BARATRY. See Barratry. 

BARBADOES. One of the Britiſh Caribbee iſlands. See 
Britiſh America. 

BARBARY, or the N, diviſion of Africa, extends itſelf 
along the ſouthern ſhore of the Mediterranean ſea, from 
the 2d deg. of W. lon. to the 3oth deg. of E. lon. the 
river Mulvia ſeparating it from Morocco, on the W.; 
it is bounded by Egypt on the E.; and by the great 
mountain, called Mount Atlas, on the S.; comprehend- 
ing the countries of Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca; 
being inhabited by Moors and Arabs, under the juriſdiction 
of an abandoned race of Turks, conſiſting of pirates, ban- 
ditti, and the very refuſe of the Ottoman empire, who 
have compulſorily quitted their ſeveral countries to avoid 
the puniſhment of their crimes. 

As theſe piratical ſtates are very formidable enemies to the 
Chriſtian powers, and frequently occaſion a ſtagnation of 
the Italian commerce, hy their numerous corſairs inter- 
rupting the navigation of the Mediterranean; it may be 
thought neceſſary to give ſome relation of the riſe and 
eſtabliſhment of theſe piratical Kingdoms; which hap- 
pened in the following manner. 
The Moors of Spain having been diſpoſſeſſed of their 
country, after the loſs of Granada, in 1492, when Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella were upon the Spaniſh throne, and 
being obliged to renounce their religion, or tranſport 
themſelves to the coaſts of Barbary, many of them choſe 
to go into exile ; but, to revenge themſelves on the Spa- 
niards, and ſupply their neceſlities, they confederated with 
the Mahometan princes, on the Barbary coaſt; fitted out 
little fleets of cruizing veſſels, took all the Spaniſh mer- 
chant ſhips they met with at ſea, landed in Spain, and 
brought away multitudes of people to wear the ſhackles 
of captivity. The Spaniards thereupon invaded Barbary, 
took Oran, with ſeveral other places on the coaſt of 
Algiers, and were in a proſperous way of redycing the 
whole country : but, in this diſtreſs, the African pririces 
made application to Barbaroſſa, a famous Turkiſh rover, 
deſiring his aſſiſtance againſt the Chriſtians ; which he 
very readily afforded them ; though he had no ſooner 
repulſed their enemies, than he uſurped the government 
of Algiers; treating the Moors, and Africans, with 
all the denotations of ſlavery ; as his brother Heyradin 
Barbaroſſa afterwards did the inhabitants of Tunis; while 
another of theſe adventurers obtained the government of 
Tripoli : in which uſurpation they were ſupported. by the 
Grand Signior, who claimed the ſovereignty of the whole 
coaſt, which, for ſome time, was reputed a provincial 
part of the Ottoman dominions, and governed by Turkiſh 
baſhaws, or viceroys : but theſe reſpective ſtates, as rather 
their military men, at length took upon them to ele& a 
ſovereign out of their own body, and rendered themſelves 
independent of the Turkiſh empire. 
The piratical ſtates have never been at peace with the 
Spaniards ſince the loſs of Granada; and they find it 
their intereſt to be at perpetual war with the ſtates of 
Italy, whoſe ſhips they are continually plundering, and 
carrying their unhappy crews into a moſt deplorable ſlavery: 
which depredations are very beneficial to the captors, and 
contribute to the preſervation of the reſpective ſtates ; 
becauſe, the ranſom for the redemption of their priſoners, 
occaſions a continual plenitude of money, and enables 
them to ſupport an obſtinate war, whereby the Euro- 
peans furniſh theſe Barabarians with new weapons for 
their own deſtruction. 
The kingdom of Algiers extends 600 m. from E. to W. 
and, in ſome places, about 400 m. from N. to S. being di- 
vided into the provinces of Tremeſen, Titterie, and Con- 
ſtantina. The government is, in reality, an abſolute 
monarchy ; though it has ſome appearance of a mixed 
government, becauſe the dey, or ſovereign, ſometimes 
aſſembles a divan, conſiſting of the principal officers of 
the ſtate, and of the 8 The dey is elected by 


the 


BAR 


the army; who depoſe, or put him to death, wheflever 
they apprehend he does not conſult their intereſt : the 
want of ſucceſs, in any inſtance, almoſt infallibly oc- 
caſions a rebellion; for, of the fix deys that have pre- 
ſided there fince the year 1700, four have been murdered, 
and a fifth reſigned his government for the preſervation of 
his life. The Grand Sighior had, till very lately, a 
baſhaw conſtantly refiding at Algiers, to whom he ex- 
pected the dey, and his ſubjects, ſhould pay a great re- 
ard ; but, finding his authority ſlighted, and that they 
would not permit his baſhaw to intermeddle in their af- 
fairs, or even allow him a vote in their divan, he con- 
ſtituted the dey himſelf his baſhaw, that he might {till 
ſeem to retain ſome authority over the Algerines. 

This country is very populouſly inhabited by many Ara- 
bian and African tribes, governed by their particular 
princes ; who are kept under ſubjection by about 6000 
Turks and Cologlies, the ſtanding forces of the govern- 


ment, by that political maxim, Divide and command; for 


theſe Turks maintain their ground againſt all oppoſition, 
by promoting diſſentions between the different tribes, 
T he revenues of the government ariſe from the tribute 
ao by the Moors and Arabs; a detachment of the army 
eing annually ſent into each province to make the col- 
lection, under the command of a bey, or viceroy, which 
amounts to about 300,000 dollars, or 45,000 l. ſterling ; 
however, the cuſtoms paid by ſuch Europeans as are per- 
mitted to traffic, is far from being inconſiderable: and 
the captures at ſea, ſometimes are equal to the taxæs raiſed 
upon the natives. 


The principal port is Algiers, the metropolis of the 


country, which is a. large, ſtrong, and populous city, 
about 4-0 m. E. of Gibraltar, containing about 100.000 
Mahometans, 15, o 0 Jews, and 2000 Chriſtian ſlaves. 


The commercial buſineſs ig 1 tranſacted by the 


Jews, which principally conſiſts in the ſale of captives ; 
who are uſually brought to this city, where they have a 
maritime force generally of 20 veſlels, each with 3 
or 400 men on board, which are uſually employed in 
cruizing againſt the Chriſtians. However, there are ſe- 
veral other ports belonging to this government'; particu- 
larly Tremeſen, Arzer, Sercelli, Tedlis, Bugia, Gigery, 
Eftore, Bona, Tabarca, and the Baſtion of France, re- 
markable for its coral fiſhery, which the French poſſeſſed 
themſclves of towards the end of the reign of Solyman II. 
from whom they obtained the conceſſion of it in 1561, 


in conſequence of a previous treaty with the Algerines : 


beſides; there are Marſalquiver, and Oran, in poſſeſſion 
of the Spaniards, who took them in 1509, loſt them in 
1708, and recovered them again in 1732. 
The principal commodity of this country is corn, which is 
produced in great quantities, and frequently exported to the 
countries on the northern ſide of the Mediterranean, by 
European merchants; who alſo export Barbary 'hotſes, 
olives,. oil, wool, ſoap, dates, figs, raiſins, oftrich-feathers, 
hides, honey, wax, iron, allum, and hair. | 
he principal commodities imported here, are Engliſh 
and Venetian cloths, lead, ſhot, deal-boards, perpetuanos, 
ſpices, ſaffron, filks, canvas, madder, iron, wire, paper, 
cotton, yarn, and wool. The importation of all goods is 
permitted ; but the exportation of corn, peaſe, beans, oil, 
butter, honey, dates, and other edible commodities, 'are 
general! y prohibited. | 
The cuſtoms of this country, upon all commodities im- 
ported, are 10 per cent. upon the real value ſold ; except- 
ing lead, ſhot, and iron, which pay no cuſtom at all: 
though every ſhip, on entering the harbour, muſt either 
land her fails or her rudder, for prevention of her running 
away without licence, and paying the duties: but the 
cuſtoms on goods exported are only 5 per cent. excepting 
hides, wax, and wool, which are free from any duty. 
e kingdom of Tunis, is ſeparated from the kingdom 
of Algiers, on the W. by the river Guadalbarbar ; and 
by Tripoli on the E.; extending only 250 m. along the 
coaſt of the Mediterranean, but about 400 into the in- 
terior part of the country, where it is bounded by the 
eaſtern part of Biledulzerid; 
of Tunis proper, and Bogia. The government, and inha- 
bitants, are of a ſimilar regulation, and mode, with the 


Algerines ; only in this kingdom, the Grand Signtor hac H 


live at open enmity with ſuch poor and deſperate oppo- 4 4 
French, the Swedes, the Dutch, and the Grand Duke of 


; comprehending the provigices | 
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a baſhaw, who is ſome check upon the dey, or ſovertiy:;, 
and has a ſmall tribute paid him; for which theTunitha:, 
are in expectation of his protection, and affiftance, when 
endangered with an invaſion from the Chriftian powers. 
The beſt ports in this country are Biferta, unis, Bona, 
Nubia; Alchamamst, Hamamet, Suſa, Capſa, and II 
hamina: but the principal port is Tunis, the capital city, 
which is about 3 miles in circumference ; ſituated in 
fine plain, near a ſpacious lake, 30 m. S. of the ruins ct 
the ancient Carthage, 300 m. E. of Algiers, aud 120 
miles S. W. of Trapano in Sicily. 
This city is more populous than Algiers, containing about 
ro ooo families, and 3000 ſhops, where they fell linen, 
woolten, and other manufactures: but their maritime force is 
reatly inferior to that of the Algerines ; their commodities, 
th imports and exports, as alſo their duties, are much 
of the ſame nature as thoſe among the Algerines; but their 
conſumption of European goods is nothing like equivalent ; 
for the Tuniſians encourage very few manufaEtures, ſup. 
plying their neceſſities chiefly by piracies. And What elſe 
can be exped ed from the moſt profligate deſperadoes, the 
moſt abandoned ſet of men? The ſoldiery, as they elec, 
have the dey at their devotion ; theſe are criminals, rene- 
gadoes, or pirates; who, notwithſtanding their infamous 
original, look upon themſelves as noblemen, uſing the 
Moors; and other inhabitants of Africa, little better than 
ſlaves: they ſeldom make any application to agriculture, 
or traffic, eſteeming piracy and robbery as nobler employ- 
ments, or, at leaſt, an eaſier way of accumulating trea- 
fure: however, the Europeans have ſome trade with 
Tunis, importing from "thence moſt of the ſame com- 
modities as from the Algerines. | 
The kingdom of Tripoli, including Barca, is bounded 
by Tunis on the W. and by Egypt on the E. being about 
1009 m. long, but not above 200 broad, 'cotnpreh: nding i 
the provinces of Tripoli proper, and Barca 'defart ; the 
pebple and government, às alſo their trade, being like 
thoſe of Algiers and Tunis. Tripoli is divided into five 
provinces, wherein are ſome populous cit es: the princi- 
pal ports being Capes, Zoara, Raſagafaron, Tripoli, 
Racazarra, Razil, Lebeda, Caſamhomet, Salines, Sudico, 
Caſar Sarton, Caſreinum, and Arcadia: but Tripolis 
the capital, which is well fortified, and ſituated 300 m. 
8. E. of Tunis; being alſo ſome what remarkable for its 
filk manufactures. The Turkiſh ſoldiers that govern this 
country are not above 3 or 4000; though they have ſe- 
veral hundred thouſand Moors and Arabs under their juriſ- 
dition : however, the dey of Tripoli is not fo abſolute 
as the deys of Tunis and Algiers, becauſe of their proxi- 
mity to the Turkiſh province of Egypt: for a Turkiſh 
baſhaw has his reſidence here, who has a power of con- 
trouling the dey, and levying a tribute on his fubjects; 
though the dey is elected or depoſed by the ſoldiery. \ 
Theſe piratical ſtates have, for more than two centuries | 
paſt, moleſted the navigation of the Mediterranean; which 
was originally owing to the expulſion of the Moors from 
Spain; and obnoxious as ſuch a procteding has been 
found, the court of Madrid ſtill continues to drive away 
the Mooriſh poſterity from the dominions of Spain to thoſe 
of Barbary; though it muſt certainly be à very impolitie 
ſtep, as Spain bas been much exhauſted of its inhabitants 
ſince the diſcovery of America. „ e 1 
The naval force of the regency of Algiets is the moſt 
formidable among the Barbary ſtates; which has occaſioned ll 
the friendfhip of that government to be frequently ſo- 
licited by ſeberal of the European powers; Who find it WY 
more for their intereſt to contract ſuch an alliance, chan 
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nents, who confiſeate all veſſels they ſeize without proper 
paſſports. a | | | | 1 
The Algerines are in alliance with the Enplifh, the Wl 


Tuſcany; being at 6pen war with the other European 
powers, who frequently ſend out little armaments to op- 
poſe them, particularly the rn of Spain, their Sat- 
dinian and Sicilian majeſties; the Pope, the Genoſe; the Bl 
Venetians, and the Knights of Malta: even the'ſubject> i 
of the Grand Signior were liable to their dv oper” 
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ill the year 1 when an accommodation Was made. 
The 2 4 — their pace at the rate of 70,000 
dollars, or 15,000 J. ſterling. The ſucceſs which the 
Dutch met with, during a war of twelve years, to deſtroy 
a few of their veſſels; the magnificent preſent-of naval 
ſtores that were promiſed, upon ratifying the peace ; to- 
gether with the natural timidity of the dey, left by fur- 
ther loſſes he ſhould be reckoned unfort mate, and ſuffer a 
depoſition, wire the concurring ;reaſons for extending 
their amity to that republic; though the greateſt part of 
the ſoldiery, and the maritime officers in general, very 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it; alledging, that it would be in vain 
to arm out their veſſels, when tranquillity was ſupported 
with the three trading nations ; that their loſs was Incon- 
ſiderable, u hen | compared - with their opulence obtained 
by the war; concluding, with a very expreſſive Arabian 
proverb, Th-t ſuch perſons ought never to ſow who are afraid 
of the ſparrows ; whereby it is probable, the preſent dey 
will be obliged to contract his alliances, from thoſe very 
principles which, a few years ago, engaged his prede- 
ceſſor to increaſe them. 

The Algerines have certainly a peculiar eſteem and friend- 
ſhip for the Britiſh nation ; and, provided there could be 
any ſecurity in a government guided by capricious choice 
and humour, more thah by council and mature deli- 
beration, England has no occaſion to apprehend a 
quarrel from this anatchy of a legiſlature. The Dutch 
are very induſtriofis in cultivating a good underſtanding 
with the Algerines, by making an annual preſent to the 
regency ; a method hitherto very prevalent and ſucceſsful : 
whilſt, on the other hand, the French may influence them 
as much by reminding them of the execution which their 
bombs formerly did to the capital city; and of a later 
inſtance of th ir reſentment-at Tripoli : however, if the 
Algerines are to be intimidated, the Engliſh have as much 
intereſt to expect from the expedition of Sir Edward 
Spragg, at Bugio, as the French can have in that of the 
Marquis d'i-ftrees at Algiers : for, notwithſtanding all the 
arguments that may be urged in behalf of Marſeilles and 
Toulon, the Algerines cannot be perſuaded but that 
Gibraltar and Minorca are in a more convenient ſituation 
to give them diſturbance. 

But reaſon and argument will not always be good politics 
at the court of. Algiers, where 'the firſt 'miniſter is the 
cook, and where an inſolent ſoldiery have too frequently 
the command: therefore, in eritical junctures, the ground 
is to be maintained by the nice management and addreſs 
of the conſul; by knowing how to make proper applica- 
tion to the particular paſſions of thoſe who have the aſ- 
cendency over the dey; by flattering one, placing a con- 
fidence in another, and eſpecially by making a proper uſe 
of thoſe invincible arguments money, kaf-tans, and gold 

watches: for, according to an old obſervation, Give a 
Turk money with one hand, und he will permit his eyes to be 
plucked ont by the other. F264 . | 
No confidence candbe repoſed in the profeſſions of amity 
from the Algerines; becauſe, what appearance they have 
of equity, honeſty, oripublic faith, proceeds rather from 
fear and compulſion, than from choice and free election: 
for the acknowledgment is very Juſt, Which Ali Baſhaw, 
a late dey, made to Mr. Cole, the Britiſn conſul, upon 
complaining of the injurles that Britiſh vefſels met with 

from his eruizers; who veplied, That the Algerines were a 
company f "rogues, and he was their captain: which has 
been evidenced in their capture and detention of the Britiſh 
| Packet from Liſbon, which was carried into Algiers, and 

the ſpoil divided among the captors; - notwithſtanding the 
temonſtrances of the Fritiſh conſul, and a ſolemn de- 
Putation for reſtitution made by commodore Keppel, 
who returned without obtaining any other ſatisfaction than 
information that the regency had ſent an ambaſſador, and 
a preſent to the Britiſh monarch; which was the only 

compenſation ever made. N 
The European ſtates who have conſuls in the four prin- 
Cipal. ports of Barbary, are thoſe who keep ambaſſadors at 
Conſtantinople; eſpecially the Engliſh, French, and Dutch; 
3 'though the Venttians and Genoeſe' are thoſe who trade 
ſubſech WY moſt to Tripoli : but for their regulations of commerce 
redation 2 with Great · Britain, ſee Treaty. | | 
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The coins generally uſed on the coaſt of Barbary are fo- 
reign; as the Turkiſh ſultanins of gold, worth about 
3s. 4 d.: the moticales of Fez, worth 2 8.3 Spaniſh 
rials, French crowns, Hungarian ducats, and others. 
At Algiers they coin the barbas, worth half an afper ; 
and at Tremecen they coin gold rubios, worth 35 aſpers 3 
medians worth 501, and zians worth 100; the aſper 
being about a halfpenny ſterling. _ 
The weight uſed at Algiers is the quinta, or quintar, con- 
taining 100 rott. or lb. which make about 120 Ib. averdup. 
in London, or 112 lb. averdupois makes about 94 rottelos, 
But the quintar is of ſeveral forts : thus 150 rottelos make 
the quintar of lead, yarn, and wool; 166 rottelos make 
the quintar of raiſins, butter, figs, honey, dates, oil, and 
ſoap; 110 rottelos make the quintar of almonds, cheeſe, 
and cottons ; and 100 rottelos make the quintar of flax. 
The long meaſure of Algiers is of two forts ; the Turkiſh 
and Moriſco picos. Ihe latter is the meaſure of the 
country, being in length but 4 of the Turkiſh pico, 
The Turky pico is divided into 16 parts, and every 8th 
part is called a robo; and, with es ro in the 
yard, according to the cuftom in * one yard is 
I = Turky picos; by which all ſilks, ſtuffs, and woollen 
goods, are ſold in Algiers; where the meaſure for grain 
is the tarri, which, when heaped up, as is cuſtomarily 
done in meaſuring, holds about 5 Engliſh gallons. 
In Tunis, Tripol, and Barca, the common weight is a 
cantar, or 100 lb. which makes about 114 lb. averdupois 
in London: they reckon 8 tamins to an ounce, and 16 
ounces to a pound. Their meaſure for corn is the ſaw, 
the weab, and the coffice; 12 ſaws make a weab, and 18 
weabs a coffice; the coffice containing about 10 Engliſh 
buſhels. I heir meaſure for wine and oil is the mectar ; 
the oil meetar being twice as big as the wine mectar, and 
contains about 5 Engliſh gallons. Their meaſure for 
cloth and ſtuffs is a pico, which is about 26 3 Engliſh 
inches: the filk is r ſhorter than the cloth pico; and 
the linen pico is about 4 ſhorter than the ſilk pico. 

BarBARry cmpony, was an Engliſh company incorporated 
by King Henry VII, when his ſubjects, in imitation of 
the Portugueſe and Spaniards, began to make diſcoveries : 
which company carried on a. conſiderable traffic on the 
coaſts of Barbary and Morocco, and was in a very flouriſh- 
ing condition in the reign of Q. Elizabeth: but the in- 
teſtine diſſentions in Morocco prevented all commerce, 
and overthrew the company; from whoſe diſſolution 
ſprung up the Turky company. See Turty company. 

BARBAS. An Algerine coin, worth about a farthing. 

BARBER. A perſon whoſe employment conſiſts in ſhaving, 
bleeding, and drawing of teeth ; formerly ranked among 
ſurgeons, but now among peruke-makers. See Surgeon, 
and Peruke-maker. 

BarBer's company of Landin, on account of the art of ſur- 
gery being formerly ſolely praiſed by the barbers, was 
incorporated by letters patent of Edw. IV. in 1461, by 
the name of The maſter, or governor, of the miſtery, 
or commonalty, of the barbers of London.” Sometime 
after, others aſſuming the practice of ſurgery, the barbers, 
in the 3d of Henry VIII. in the year 1512, obtained an 
act of parliament, to prevent all perſons from practiſing 
ſurgery, within the city of London and 7 miles of the 
ſame, except ſuch as were duly examined, and admitted 
by the biſhop of London, or the dean of St. Paul's, and 
ſuch perſons, expert in ſurgery, as he, or they, ſhould 
judge'proper'to call to his, or their affiſtance : and that 
all perſons preſuming to act contrary to the tenor of this 
act, were to forfeit, for every month's practice, the ſum 
of 51. | 
By virtue of this act of parliament, ſeveral perſons, 
not barbers, being examined and admitted as practi- 
tioners in the art of ſurgery, they . ſoon erected them- 
ſelves into a ſociety, ſeparate from that of barbers ; 
which the parliament taking into conſideration, for their 
mutual intereſt, united them, by the appellation of The 
maſters or, governors of the miſtery, or commonalty, of 
barbers and ſurgeons of London: and as the ſaid act 
ſtrictly enjoined all perſons practiſing the art of ſhaving 
not to intermeddle with that of ſurgery, except what 


belongs 
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belongs to the drawing of teeth; ſo likewiſe it enjoined all 
ſurgeons from following the practice of ſhaving. 

This united company conſiſted of a maſter, 3 wardens, 26 
aſſiſtants, and 322 liverymen ; whoſe fine, on admiſſion, 
was 10 l. to whom belonged a magnificent hall and theatre 
for the diſſection of human bodies; all parts whereof were 
explained by anatomical lectures for the inſtruction of the 
juvenile part of the faculty: but, 4 ge of parliament in 
the year 1745, the body was divided into two diſtinct 
companies of barbers and ſurgeons ; and the former were 
ſeparateiy incorporated by the name of The maſter, go- 
vernors, and commonaſty of the miſtery of barbers of 
London, to be governed by a maſter, 3 wardens, and 24 
aſſiſtants; having the old hall belonging to the united 
company in Monkwell ſtreet, and the ſame privileges as 
the united company enjoyed, with reſpect to every thing 

but ſurgery. See Surgeon. | - 

BARBE, or Barb. A breed of horſes brought from Bar- 

- bary, much eſteemed for their vigour and ſwiftneſs, being 
uſually of a ſlender make, with their legs far apart; and 
they retain their metal to the laſt, which makes them prized 
for ſtallions. According to Dapper they are ordinarily ſold 
for about 1501. a horſe, their genealogy being pre- 

| ſerved in Barbary, with as much care as Europeans do 
thoſe of their noble families; and, in ſelling them, they al- 
ways produce their titles of nobility. The race of horſes 
is much degenerated in Numidia, the Arabs having been 
diſcouraged from _— it up, by the Turkiſh officers, 
who were ſure to be maſters of them; but at preſent the 
Tingitanians and Egyptians have the reputation of pre- 
ſerving the beſt breed, both for ſize and beauty ; the 
ſmalleſt of theſe laſt being uſually ſixteen hands high, and 
all of them ſhaped, according to the phraſe, like the ante- 
lope. - | 
The good conditions of a Barbary horſe, beſides the ſup- 
poſed 8 of never lying down, and of ſtanding ſtill 
when the rider drops his bridle, are to have a long walk, 
and to ſtop ſhort, if required, in a full career. 

BARBO TINA, or Semen contra, otherwiſe underſtood ver- 
mes, is a ſeed that kills the worms engendering in the hu- 
man body, to which children are very liable; and it is 

alſo called ſemen ſandtum. The plant which produces it 
has ſuch ſmall leaves, that they ſcarce can be diſtinguiſhed 
from the ſeed itſelf. The French pretend that it grows in 
Xaintonge, whence they give it the name of Santoline, or 
Xantoline ; but that uſually ſold by druggiſts, comes from 
Perſia, and the borders of Muſcovy ; tho' the Engliſh, 
Dutch, and French, have it from Aleppo, Alexandretta, 
and Smyrna. . 


This ſeed, to be good, ſhould be plump, of an agreeable 

ſcent, and very green; but care muſt be taken that the 
green is not the reſult of ſome drug. 

BARBUDA. One of the Britiſh Caribbee iſlands, ſituated 
in 61 deg. of W. lon. and 18 deg. of N. lat. See Britiſh 
America. ** 

BARCA is a barren deſart country, ſituated on the S. coaſt 
of the Mediterranean, between Tripoli and Egypt. See 
Barbary. | | 2 

BARCELONA. A port, and the capital town of Cata- 
lonia in Spain, ſituated in 2 deg. of W. lon. and 41 deg. 
20 min. of N. lat See Spain. 

BARCELOR. A Dutch factory, and port -· town on the 
coaſt of Malabar in the Eaſt Indies, ſituated in 74 deg. of 
E. lon. and 13 deg. of N. lat. 

BARFLEUR Cape, is ſituated 12 miles E. of Cherburg in 
France, in 1 deg. 15 min. of W. lon. and 49 deg. 47 
min. of N. lat. the town which is ſituated near it being 
antiently one of the beſt port- towns in France; but the 
harbour being choaked up with ſand, it is now in ruins. 

BARFOULS. A kind of ſtuff made in the kingdom of 
Cantor, ſituated upon the banks of the river Gambia in 
Negroland in Africa; being a kind of cloathing for the 
negroes, called pagnes, or paans, who carry on a pretty 
briſk trade of them with Europeans, to whom they give 

them in exchange for iron bars. NO | 

BARGAIN. An agreement or contract relating to the 
buying or ſelling of any thing. 

BARGE, is a veſſel uſed in navigable rivers, either for 
burthen or pleaſure, under the different denominations of 


a company's barge, a-row-barge, a royal barge, a ſand- 


BARILLA, or Barillia, is a Spaniſh plant, uſually ſowed by 


Naples, ſituated on the gulph of Venice, in 17 deg. of E. 


_ 
- barge, a ſevern-barge, a ware-barge, a light horſeman, 


and a welt country barge. | | | 
BARIGA de more. A kind of ſilk brought by the Dutch 
from the Eaſt Indies. ' 5 
BAR1GA is alſo a term uſed by the Portugueſe for a ſort of 
Indian filk. See Caveca. * 


the poor peaſants of Murcia, which is of conſiderable uſe 
in the compoſition of ſoap, and the manufactory of glaſs, 
See Soſa. . 2 N 

BARIQUE ¶ France. See Barrel. | 

BARK is the exterior part of trees, ſerving them for a ſkin 
or covering; of which there are a great many kinds in | 
uſe in the ſeveral arts: ſome in medicine, as the quin- 
quina or Jeſuits bark, and mace ; others in dying, as the 
bark of the alder; others in ſpicery, as cinnamon, and 
caſſia lignea; the bark of oak, in tanning; the bark of 
the cork-tree, for corks; that of the linden-tree, for a 
kind of cordage ; and the bark of a fort of birch-tree is 
uſed by the Indians for canoes, capable of holding twenty- 
four perſons. 57 | 
In the Eaſt Indies, they alſo manufacture the bark of 2 
particular tree into a kind of ſtuff or cloth, which is ſpun 

and dreſſed much after the manner of hemp; the long 
filaments ſeparated from it, upon beating and ſteeping it 
in water, compoſing a thread of a middle kind between 
filk and common thread; neither ſo ſoft nor bright as ſilk, 
nor ſo hard or flat as hemp. Some of theſe ſtufts are pure 
bark, being called pinaſſes and biambonnes; but in others 
they mix filk with the bark, and call them ginghams and nillas. 

BARE-mill. See Mill. 

BARK, in navigation, denotes a little veſſel for the ſea, ha- 
ving uſually two or three triangular ſails : but there are 
various kinds of barks; as a bilander, a ſaick, a ſettee, 
a ſhint, a maul, and a ſmouk; tho' the word bark is 
ſometime uſed for any veſſel that has no maſts. 

BARK of incenſe. See Frank-incenſe. rt 

BARKING of trees, is the peeling off or ſtripping the bark 
from the wood ; for which purpoſe the month of May is 
the moſt ſeafonable; becauſe the fap then looſens the bark 
from the wood, which it is very hard to effect in any other 

time, unleſs the ſeaſon is very wet; heat and dryneſs be- 
ing always oppoſite thereto z but maliciouſly barking of 
apple-trees, or other fruit trees, is made felony by the ſta- 

tute of the 37th of Henry VIII. Beat 

BARKER. A cant word for a ſaleſman's ſervant, that walks 
before his door, to invite cuſtomers in to buy cloaths. 

BARLETTA. A port town in the territory of Barri in 


lon. and 41 deg. of N. lat. See Italy. 

BARLEY. A grain, or corn, which grows very plenti 
fully in England, where ſome people make bread of it; 
but its particular uſe is for making malt, whence a variety Wl 
of liquors, ſuch as ale and beer, are brewed ; from which 
grain, according to hiſtorians, was taken the ſtandard of i 

ngliſh weights or meaſures. The chief kinds of barley 
are, 1. The common long-eared barley; 2. Winter, or 
ſquare barley, otherwiſe beer-barley, or big; 3. And the 
ſpratt, or battledor barley. See Corn, and Malt. 

BARLEY ſugar. See Sugar. | 

BARLOVENTO Iſles. See Caribbee iſlands. 

BAROMETER. A certain inftrument, ſo called by the 
curious enquirers into nature; whereby, with the 4, 
ſiſtance of mercury put therein, the weight and preſſue 
of the air may be ſeen and obſerved, according to the mi- 
nuteſt variations. | | 

BARNSTABLE. A port-town of Devonſhire, ſituated on 
the river Tau, in 4 deg. 10 min. of W. lon. and 51d 
15 min. of N. lat. See Great Britain. | 

BAROCHE. A port-town of the hither India in Afi 
in the province of Cambaya, ſituated 60 miles N. of Su. 
rat, in 72 deg. 5 min. of E. lon. and 22 deg. 15 min. 
N lat. See India. | 

BARRA, or Vara, is a long meaſure, uſed in Portugi 
for woollen cloths, ſerges, and linens, being the length dl 
an Engliſh ell. 2 

Ba RRA, is alſo a long meaſure, uſed in ſome parts of Spal 

for meaſuring ſtuffs: being of three kinds; the Valent? 

barra, 13 of which are 127 yards Engliſh meaſure; the 
Caſtile barra, 7 of which make 64 yards Engliſh m__ 
h pr | | 


BAS 
and the Arragon barra, 3 of which are equal to 2, Engliſh. 


meaſure. 


h BARRACAN. A French ſtuff, ſomething like a camblet, 
uſed for cloaks, great coats, and other outward garments, 
f to keep off the rain. They are made of wool, ſometimes 
mixed with hemp; being chiefly manufactured at Abbe- 
* ville, Amiens, Roan, Liſle, and Valenciennes; but the 
ſe jatter are moſt in repute, the piece being about 24 Engliſh 


ells in length, and about 7 in breadth. I here are. alſo 
barracans made in Holland and other places. 8 

BARRAGE. A kind of worked linen, made at Caen in 
Normandy. * | 4 4 25 
BARRAS. A gum, or reſin, oozing from inciſions made 
in the pine-tree; of which there are two kinds; but nei- 


the ther of them are ſcarce known by this name, being com- 
nd monly called white and marbled incenſe; whoſt difference 
of is one 4 in colour, and that according as they are gathered 
2 more or leſs cleanly, or ooze in fait or foul weather. 

e is The marbled, when neat, and clean, is ſold ſometimes 


for benjoin, to which it has a near reſemblance; but 
the ſmell is ſufficient to diſcover the impoſition: and the 
white is the real galipot. | 

BARRATRY, Baratry, or. Barretry, in a marine ſenſe, is 
when the maſter or crew of a ſhip defraud the owners or in- 
ſurers, either by running away with the ſhip, ſinking her, 
| | deſcrting her, or embezzling the cargo; and it has been 


ſilk determined, in a court of law, that fraud is barratry, tho 
re not named in the covenant ;, but negligence might not. 

wh 3ARREL. An oblong veſſel, of à ſpheroidal, or rather 

illas, ! cylindrical figure, made of fir, oak, beech, or other 


timber, uſed for containing ſeveral ſorts of goods, both 
liquid and dry. | ; 3 . 
The Engliſh barrel, wine-meaſure, contains the eighth 
part of a tun, the fourth part of a pipe, and the half of a 
= ; that is, thirty-one gallons and a half; but of 
beer it contains 3” gallons, and of ale only 32. 

However, according to the ſtandard of the ale-quart by 
the 10th and 11th of William III. the barrel of beer, 


— vinegar, or liquor preparing for vinegar, is to contain 34 
lons. 5 
» bark 


BARREL is alſo uſed for a certain quantity, or weight, of 
ſeveral merchandiſes, which varies according to the com- 
modities. 


rings is to contain 32 gallons wine-meaſure, being about 
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walks full herrings. | | 

us. By the ſtatute of the 5th of George II. the barrel of ſal- 
arri m mon is to contain 42 gallons, and the barrel of eels the 
- of E. game; but by the 10th of Queen Anne the barrel of ſoap 

s to contain 256 lb. | | 
plent A barrel of Eſſex butter ſnould weigh 106 lb. and of Suf- 
of it; N folk butter 256 1b. 

varict] {BAR TERING. The art of trucking or exchanging one 
which = commodity for ano her of equal value; but the word, ac- 
dard of cording to its derivative baratar, from the Spaniſh, ſignifies 
* barley to deceive, or circumvent, in bargaining ;. becauſe it is 
ter, 0! probable, that thoſe who dealt this way, u'ually endea- 
And the voured to over-reach one another. See Commerce, Ex- 


change, and Truck. 


BARTHOLOMEW Je, is one of the Caribbees, ſituated 
in 62 deg. 5 min. of W. lon. and 18 deg. 6 min. of N, 
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dy the lat. ſubject to France. See French America. 
the a- PARUTH. An Indian meaſure, containing 17 grantans, 
preſſure that is, about 56 Ib. of pepper; ſo that the grantan ſhould 


the mi- be about 24 lb. 


BASALTES. A kind of ſtone, deſcribed by ſome of the 

antient naturaliſts to be of the hardneſs and colour of iron ; 
but others called it lapis Lydius, from Lydia, the place 
Where it was found in moſt abundance ; tho', among the 


moderns, it is denominated the touchſtone, as being uſed 
for the trial of gold and ſilver. 


uated on 
| 51 dep 


in Aſi 
J. of Su- 


5 min. It is hard, heavy, cloſe, black, and reſiſts the file. There 

are ſtones of this kind near Gaillon in Normandy ; others 
portugal are brought from Ethiopia and Germany; and the Giants 
length ol Cauſeway in Ireland is ſaid to be made of the baſaltes. 


PASARUCO. A ſmall Indian coin, of a very baſe allay, 
being compoſed only of ordinary tin; of which there are 


of Spain . . 
two kinds, the one bad, and the other good; the former 


Valenti? 
fure; Mt 
mea ure; 
and 


By the ſtatute of the 1 3th of Elizabeth, the barrel of her- 


28 gallons old ſtandard, uſually amounting to about 1000 


BAT * 


being by a ſixth inferior to the latter; thirty of which are 
worth about three halfpence ſterlin | 


BASHAW, Paſcha, or Pacha. A Furkiſh governor of a 


province, city, or other diſtrict; and Captain-Baſhaw is 
the title of the Turkiſh high-admiral. 

BasILIC, or Baſilica, in the antient architecture, denoted 
a kind of public hall, or court of judicature, where the 
princes, or magiſtrates, ſat to adminiſter juſtice ; but, in 
after-times, the denomination was alſo given to other 
buildings of public uſe; as town-houſes, exchanges, burſes, 
and the like. 8 LIE 

BASILICON, or Ba/ilicum, in pong eb is the denomi- 
nation of an officinal unguent, or plaiſter ; alſo called te- 

tratharmacum, as being compoſed of four ſimples, which 
are roſin, wax, pitch, and oil of olives. 

BASKET. An uncertain quantity; as of aſſa fœtida from 
20 to 50 lb. and of medlars two buſhels. | ; 

BasKET. A convenient utenſil, fit for many purpoſes, par- 
ticularly for the carriage of garden- ſtuffs, made of willow 

- twigs, or ruſh, wove together, ſometimes cloſe, and 
ſometimes open, according to the uſe for which it is 

BAsKET-makers company of London, is a fraternity by pre- 
ſcription, and _ charter; but when or by whom 
erected into a fellowſhip, is unknown : - however, it has 

the honour to be reckoned one of the city-companies, by 
the title of, The wardens, aſſiſtants, and freemen of the 
company of baſket-makers of the city of London ; being 
a community governed by 2 wardens and 28 aſſiſtants; 
but they have neither livery nor hall to manage theic af- 
fairs in. 

BASON, in a maritime ſenſe, is uſed for a dock ; as alſo 
for a reſervatory of water in a port. See Deck. $ 

BASSAIM, or Baccem. A port-town of the province of 
-Cambaya, in the hither India in Aſia, ſituated in 72 deg. 
5 min. of E. lon, and 19 deg. 30 min. of N. lat ſubject 
to P ortugal. | | 

BASSON, or Baſſo:n. A muſical inſtrument of the wind 
kind, blown with a reed, and furniſhed with eleven holes, 
ſerving for the baſs in concerts of hautboys. To make it 
more portable, it divides into two parts; whence it alſo 
bears the denomination of faggot. Its diameter at bottom 
is nine inches, and its holes are ſtopped like large flutes. 

BASSORA. See Beſſora. | 

BASS Viol. A muſical inſtrument of the ſame form with 
that of the violin, except that it is much larger, and is 
ſtruck like it with a bow; but has ſtrings, and eight ſtops, 
divided by half ſtops, or ſemi tones ; the ſound it yields 
being much more grave, ſweet, and agreeable, than that of 
the violin, and of much nobler effect in a concert. 

BASTIA. The capital city, and port, of the iſland of Cor- 

ſica, ſituated in ꝙ deg. 40 min. of E. lon. and 42 deg. 
20 min. of N. lat. See Italian iſlands. 

BASTIMEN TOS, are ſome ſmall uninhabited iflands on 
the coaſt of Darien in South America, lying a little to the 
eaſtward of Porto Bello. | | 

BASTION of France. A French eſtabliſhment for a co- 
ral fiſhery on the coaſt of Baibary, ſituated in 8 deg; of 
E. lon. and 36 deg, of N. lat. See Company of the Baſtion 
of France, under African Company. a 

BATACALO. A fort and town on the coaſt of the iſland 
of Ceylon, in India, fituated in 81 deg. of E. lon. and 
8 deg. of N. lat. See Ceylon. | | 

BATAVIA. A large and populous city in the iſland of 
Java, the capital of all the Dutch colonies and ſettle- 
ments in India, ſituated in 106 deg. of E. lon. and 6 deg. 
of S. lat. See Sunda iſlands. 5 Mn | 

BATE. To lower the price of a commodity, or to make an 
allowance for a damage. > Bona, 

BATH-metal. See Metal. 


BATICALA. A town of India, remarkable for its rice. 
See India. | | 
BATMAN, or Bateman. A Turkifh weight for ſilks; of 
which there are two kinds; the one weighs about 24 lb. 
Engliſh, and the other about 5 lb. only. | | 
BATMAN, or Bateman, is likewiſe a Perſian weight, of two 
ſorts as we] as that of Turky; the firſt being called bat- 
man of Chahi, and the ſecond batman of Tauris. 
That of Chahi is uſed * for weighing the neceflaries of 
2 | life, 
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life, and the loadings of beaſts of burden, weighing about 
13 lb. Engliſh. | | 
That of Tauris is uſed only for mercantile commodities, 
and weighs about 7 lb. Engliſh. 

BATZ., or Batzen. A ſmall filver coin, current in ſeveral 
towns of Germany, particularly at Noremberg ; which is 
worth 4 cruitzers, or 144 d. ſterling. 
There are alſo filver and copper batzens in Switzerland, 
of a different currency, in proportion to their allay ; the 
good batz is worth 2; d. ſterling, and the bad batz is worth 


only 13 d. ſterling. 


BAVARIA. A circle of Germany. See Germany. 


BAULK. A name for a young fir-tree. See Fir. 

BAY, in geography, is a part of the ſea, almoſt ſur- 
rounded by land; being larger in the middle within, 
than at its entrance, which is called the mouth of the bay; 
as the bay of Biſcay in Spain, and Torbay in Devonſhire. 
See Gulph. | 

Bav-/alt. See Salt. 

Bay-yarn, is a name ſometimes given to woollen yarn. See 
Yarn, 

BAYS, or Baize, is a ſort of coarſe, open woollen ſtuff, 
made chiefly at Colcheſter in Eſſex; where there is a hall, 
called the Dutch bay-hall, or Raw-hall, 

By the ſtatute of the 12th of Charles II. it was enacted, 
That no perſon ſhould weave in Colcheſter any bay, 
known by the names of four-and-fifties, ſixties, ſixty- 
 eights, eighties, or hundred bays. but within two days after 
weaving they ſhould carry it to the Dutch bay-hall, to be 
viewed and ſearched, that it might appear whether it be 
well and ſubſtantially wrought, before it was carried to be 
ſcoured and thicked ; and that no fuller or thicker ſhould 
receive ſuch bay before it was ſtamped at the ſaid hall. 
Formerly the French, as well as the Italians, were fur- 
niſhed with bays from England ; but of late the French 
have undertaken to imitate them, an] have ſet up manu- 
factures of their own with ſucceſs, at Niſmes, Montpe- 
lier, and other places. 
The export of Engliſh bays is very conſiderable to Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, their chief uſe being for drefling 
the monks and nuns; as alſo for linings, eſpecially in 
the army: but the looking-glaſs makers likewiſe uſe them 
behind their glaſſes, to preſerve the tin or quickſilver; 
and the caſe-makers to line their caſes. 
The breadth of bays is from three quarters to 2 yards, and 
the length (rom 42 to 48 yards the piece; but thoſe of a 
ard and three quarters broad are beſt for the Spaniſh trade. 
by an arret of the French King of the 1 4th of July 1703, 
it was obſerved, that, ſince the late union between the 
two crowns of France and Spain, there had been ſet up 
in France manufactures of bays, perpets, and ſerges, cal- 
culated for the commerce of Spain and America, in imi- 
tation of thoſe made in England, of which there was 
great conſumption in the Spaniſh dominions: that theſe 
new fabrics of France were in equal perfection with the 
Engliſh: that if they could be ſold at the ſame price, a 
conſiderable trade might be opened for them in Spain; and 
that to gain this point, it would be convenient to free them 
from all duty upon exportation, as they did in England 
upon ſuch as were ſhipped for Spain; or at leaſt to reduce 
the duty lower, in order to ſupply the Spaniards at the 
price the Engliſh did : from theſe motives, his moſt Chri- 
ſtian Majeſty, by the above arret, permitted the ſaid wo- 
ven commodities to be exported out of the kingdom upon 
payment of an inconſiderable duty. | 

BAYONNE. A port-town of Gaſcony in France, ſituated 
in i deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 43 deg. 30 min, of N. 

lat. See France. 

BAZAC. A very beautiful and fine ſpun cotton, which 
comes from Jeruſalem, from whence it has received the 
name of Jeruſalem cotton ; the half bazac, and the middle 
bazac, are alſo cottons from the ſame place, but far infe- 
rior in quality; See Cotton. | 

BAZAR, Bazari, or Bazaard. A place appropriated for 
trade, among the eaſtern nations, eſpecially the Perſians ; 
ſome of which are uncovered, like European markets, 

and ſerve for the ſame uſes; commodities of ſmall value, 
and great bulk, being generally expoſed to ſale there; but 
others are covered with: high roofs, having a kind of 
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domes, and windows, to tranſmit the light; where the 
dealers in precious ſtones, rich ſtuffs, goldſmiths work, 
and ſuch like commodities, have their ware-houſes. 
Sometimes even ſlaves are fold there; tho? this barbarous 
commerce is alſo carried on in the open bazars. 
The bazar, or maidan, of Iſpahan is one of the moſt beau. 
tiful market-places in all Perſia, and ſurpaſſes even all 
thoſe in Europe; but, notwithſtanding its great magnifi- 
cence, it muſt be confeſſed that the bazar of Tauris is the 
moſt extenſive, as it contains more than 15,000 ſhops 
but in Tauris the bazar for precious ſtones is called 4ai- 
ſerie, or the royal market. ä 4 
BazaT. A kind of cotton, brought from the Levant. = 
BAZGENDGE. A kind of red gall-nut, uſed by the 
Turks to dye ſcarlet. | - 
BAZZO. A coin of Germany, worth about 6 d. ter. 
ling: 42 


BDELLIUM, or Bed:/ium. An aromatic gum, brought 1 | 


from the Levant; of ſome uſe, both as a medicine, and 
a perfume : but there is much uncertainty concerning it; 
for Moſes deſcribes manna as of the colour of bdellium : 
and Joſephus explains the paſſage, by ſaying it is the gum 
of a tree reſembling the olive-tree ; and that the manna 
the Jews were fed with in the deſart, reſembled this drug: 
but Scaliger, and others, ſet aſide this explication, own- 
ing they know not what is the bdellium mentioned in 
ſcripture. | f 
The bdellium, now ſold by druggiſts, is ſcarce better known 
than that of the antients : ſome ſay that it drops from a 
thorny tree, whoſe leaves are like thoſe of the oak, and whoſe | 
fruit is like that of a wild fig-tree, having notwithſtand- il 
ing a pretty good taſte ; others make the tree that pro- 
duce it like the myrtle-tree ; others will have it, that theſe 
trees grow in the Bactriana; others in Arabia Felix, near 
a town called Saraca; others in Africa, near the banks of 
the river of Senegal ; and others in the Eaft Indies. 
Good bdellium ſhould be in clear and tranſparent lumps, 
of a reddiſh grey on the outſide, and the colour of Engliſh 
glue within; and, by paſſing the tongue over it, it ſhould 
become yellow. 
BEACHY-he:d. A cape on the coaſt of Suſſex in England, 
between Haſtings and Shoreham. | A 
BEACONS, are marks and figns for the ſea, erected on 
the coaſts of England by the maſters and company of Tri: 
nity-houſe, who are empowered thereto by act of par- 
liament. See Trinity-houſe, and Light-houſe. x 
BEACONAGE Money, is that paid towards the maintain- al 
ance of a beacon ; the word being derived from the Saxon ll 
beacnian, to nod, or ſhew by a ſign. . 
BEADS, are little glaſs-trinkets, that ſerve for the com- 
merce carried on by the Europeans in ſeveral places of the 
coaſts of Africa, as well as in the ifſands and continent f 
America. Theſe trinkets conſiſt of ſeveral grains of glas 
of all colours, and different ſizes, perforated in the middle, 
to be run on ſtrings for necklaces, bracelets, ear-pendents, 
and other ornaments, with which the inhabitants, and 
eſpecially the women, of theſe countries are very fond of 
adorning themſelves. | 1 
The duty in England on the importation of bracelets, of Wl 
necklaces, of glaſs, was formerly 48. the ſmall groce, al 
containing 12 bundles: but as it was difficult for the of al 
ficers in the cuſtoms, and dealers in thoſe commodities, ail 
to diſtinguiſh between great bugle and glaſs-beads, on the nll 
importation ; and as the duties on glaſs-beads were much 
lower than thoſe on great bugle, which was a great temp- Wl 
tation to unfair traders to deceive the officers, and a dil- 
couragement to the fair merchants; it was therefore, al 
by an act of parliament paſſed in 1744, enacted, That the 
duties on the importation of glaſs-beads ſhould ceaſe ani 
determine; and, in lieu thereof, there ſhould be paid de 
ſame duties as were payable for great bugles import) ll 
Which was 4s. in the pound. | 1 
EAK- head of a ſpip, is that part without the ſhip, which 
is faſtened to the ſtern, and ſupported by a knee; being 1 
uſually carved and painted, making, beſides its uſe, the o. 
namental part of a ſhip. | = 
BEAMS. F a hip, are the large, main croſs timbers, which 2 
prevent the ſides of a ſhip from falling together, and which 
alſo ſupport the decks and orlops. BO Th 3 
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beam of all being called the mid: ſbip beam. . 
BEAN. A pulſe of the large ſort, commonly cultivated in 
ardens and fields, and of different denominations 3 as the 
fall Liſbon, the Spaniſh, the Sandwich; and Windior 
as alſo the horſe bean, and French or kidney bean. | 
Be an F St. Ignatius, is a ſmall ſolid fruit growing in ſome 
of the Philippine iſlands, and much uſed in medicine. 
BEAR, is an animal found in ſeveral _ of the world, 
particularly the northern countries, whoſe ſkin is a conſi- 
derable article in trade. The ſkins of old bears are uſed 
for houſings, or horſe-cloths ; and thoſe of young bears 
for muffs, and other things, for warmth or ornament. | 
Brar's greaſe, is alſo of uſe in medicine; and, to be of a 
good quality, ſhould be choſen newly melted, greyiſh, 
clammy, of a ſtrong taſte, and pretty thick; that which 
is too white being 2 Pros with common tallow. 
BEARER of a bill of exchange, denotes the perſon in whoſe 
hands it is, and in favour of whom the laſt order, or en- 


1: dorſement, was made. See Bill, and Exchange. _ 
= When a bill is ſaid to be payable to the bearer, it is un- 
* derſtood to be payable to him who firſt offers himſelf af- 
8. ter it becomes due: but to be paid a bill of this kind, 
n there needs neither order nor transfer; however, it is 
in ood to know to whom it is paid. 6 
BEARING, in geography and navigation, is the ſituation 
wn of one place from another, with regard to the points of 
n 2 the compaſs; or the angle, which a line, drawn through 
ofe the two places, makes with the meridians of each. 
nd- BEARING alſo, in the ſea- language, is uſed in another ſenſe; 
ro | as when a ſhip fails towards the ſhore, ſhe is ſaid to bear 
heſe in with the land; when a ſhip that was to windward comes 
near under the ſtern of another ſhip, and ſo gives her the wind, 
8 of ſhe is ſaid to bear under her lee; and if a ſhip ſails into a 
harbour with the wind large, or before the wind, ſhe is 
MPs, ſaid to bear in with the harbour. 
gliſh i In crouding they ſay, bear up the helm, that is, let the ſhip 
ould go more large before the wind; or bear up round, that is, 
let the ſhip go between her two ſheets, directly before the 
land, | wind, | . 
They alſo ſay, a ſhips bears, when, having too lender a 
d on quarter, ſhe will fink too deep into the water with an 
Tn. overlight freight, and therefore can carry but a ſmall 
par- quantity of goods. | 
BEATEN, or Leaf-gold. , See Leaf-gold. 7 
ntain- BEAVER, or Cafter. Ah amphibious four-footed animal, 
Saxon ſometimes living upon land, and ſometimes in water; 
tho' ſome live entirely out of water, where they only go 
com · to drink, as other land- animals; making holes and dens 
of the for themſelves, like rabbits and foxes; but theſe are called 
ent of ſluggiſh beavers, or land beavers. | 
f glals The largeſt beavers meaſure, between the occiput and the 
niddle, root of the tail, about 20 inches, the head meaſuring ſe- 
ndents, ven; having a flat, oval tail, covered with thin ſcales like 
ts, and a fiſh, meaſuring 14 inches; which in all make about 4 
fond df feet. 
They are found ſometimes in France, Germany, and 
lets, Of Poland ; but moſt abundantly in the province of Canada 
groce, in North America; under which denomination are com- 
the of prehended thoſe that come from Acadia, Hudſon's bay, and 
zodities, Wl other parts of North America. See Hudſor's bay company, 
on the ll The beavers of Canada are of three colours; the brown 
re much reddiſh, the black, and the white. The firſt is the 
it temp* ll cheapeſt ; the next is the moſt valued in England; and 
1d a dil the laſt is the moſt valued in Canada, where one of theſe 
zercfore, ll ſkins ſells for 18 8. ſterling, while the others ſell only for 
That the 5 or 68s. The beavers are excellent food; they breed 
eaſe and q once in a year, having from 10 to 15 in a litter; and their 
paid the WW ſkins are principally uſed in the manufacture of hats and 
mported, 4 furs. PS 8 
| Beſides, in 1669, an attempt was made in France to em- 
o, Which Bl ploy it in other merchandiſes: accordingly a manufactory 
e; being ll was ſettled in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, near Paris; 
e, the o' Wl where they made cloths, flannels, ſtockings, and -other 
3 commodities, of beaver, with a mixture of wool ; which 
„ whicl E manufacture flouriſhed for a while, but ſoon decayed ; it 
nd which e deing found, by experience, that the ſtuffs not only loſt 


their dey when wet; but when they became dry again, 
were as harſh and tiff as felts. 


Tl 


main heam is next the main maſt, and from it they | 
11 br by firſt, ſecond, and third beams, the greateſt 


. 
Merchants diſtinguiſh three kinds of beaver, tho' they are all 
the ſkins of the ſame animal; theſe are new beaver, dry 
beaver, and fat beaver : new beaver, c-lled alſo winter bea- 
ver, and Muſcovite beaver, becauſe ordinarily ſent into 
Muſcovy, is that taken in the winter-huntings, which is 
the beſt, and moſt eſteemed, for rich furs, as having loſt 
none of its hairs by moulting. Dry, or lean beaver, is 
got in the ſummer-huntings, when the beaſt is moulted, 
and has loſt part of its hair; which being much inferior 
to the former, is little uſed in furs, but moſtly in hats. 
Fat beaver, uſually called o/d coat, is that which has con- 
tracted a certain fat unctious humour, exhaled by ſweat 


from the bodies of the Indians, after they have wore it for 


ſome time. But tho! this is better than the dry, it is only 
uſed for hats. See Caſtor, and Caſtoreum. 
| After the hair is cut off the ſkin, the pelt, or ſkin itſelf, is 
uſed in various works; as for the covering of mails, and 
trunks, in ſlippers, and other things. 

BRA VER, is allo a term for what is made entirely of bea- 
ver's Hair; and a half-beaver is a hat in which other hair 

has been mixed with that of the beaver. 

BEAUVOIR. A port-town of France, in 2 deg. of W. 

| lon. and 47 deg. of N. lat. ſituated on the coaſt of Poic- 

tu, in. the province of Orleanois. 

BECALMED, is to have no wind to fill the ſails of a ſhip ; 
which is occaſioned either by its being taken off by the in- 
terpoſition of the ſhore, or for want of any ſtirring. See 
Caim. | 

BECANER. The capital of the territory of Becar in Tndia, 


ſituated on the Ganges, in 83 deg. of E. lon. and 28 deg. 
of N. lat. See India. 


BEDOUINS, are tribes of Arabs, living in tents, and diſ- 


perſed all over Arabia, Egypt, and the north of Africa, 


whoſe chief employment is the graſing of cattle ; being go- 
verned by their own chiefs, and their own laws, without 
interfering with thoſe of the country where they reſide. 

BEDS, in ſpeaking of minerals and foſfils, ſignify certain 
ſtrata, or layers of matter, diſpoſed over each other; and 
feather - beds are an article in trade, belonging to the up- 
holſterers buſineſs. 

BEE. An inſcct, or fly, which produces honey and wax; 
both being of conſiderable uſe in trade, eſpecially the latter. 
In Poland, Ruſſia, and North America, the bees make 

. their hives in the trunks of old foreſt trees, and afford great 
plenty of honey ; but in the ſouthern parts of Europe their 
hives are preſerved in gardens. Bees del:ght much in wa- 
tery places, uſing a great deal of it in aſſiſting them to 
make honey, which they extract from aromatic herbs and 
flowers, towards the Jatter end of April, and in May. 
The bees generate from February to the end of October ; 
they ſwarm in May and June; but the May-ſwarms are 
molt in eſtimation. 

The age of the honey-comb is eaſily known by its colour; 

for the firſt year it is whitiſh, the ſecond yellow, and the 

third brown ; but when older, it turns black, is barren, 

and without production; at which time the bees ceaſe to 
make honey, or breed other ſwarms. : 

BEECH. A foreſt-tree, very thick, and full of branches; 
its wood is whitiſh, tender, and dry ; being of uſe amon 

\. Joiners for houſhold- furniture; as alſo for many domeltic 
utenſils, and fuel. 

BEECH-07/.- An oil drawn from the fruit, or maſt, of the 
b-ech-tree. See Oil. | | 

BEEF. The fleſh of beeves, or of bulls, oxen, cows, and 
heifers ; being a great article in commerce, as it is ge- 
nerally ſalted, both for reſiſting putrefaction, and for be- 
ing the more eaſily tranſported into thoſe countries where 
it may be ſold to advantage. | 
Ey the ſtatute of the &th of George II. beef cured with 
any ſalt in England, but in Scotland only with foreign 


ſalt, which has paid duty, is to be allowed a bounty of - 


5 8. the barrel upon exportation. 
This is one of the moſt conſiderable branches of the Triſh 
trade; for the paſture cf that country is ſo excellent, that 
their cattle, in a great meaſure, ſupply France, Spain, 
Portugal, the Netherlands, and the Weſt In ies, with 
this kind of proviſion. Jutland is alſo a conſiderable 
country for the venditure of beef ; but Ireland is the moſt 
convenient market, from whence the duty on beef is 1 1. 
per barrel on its importation into England. Beef is alſo 


one 
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one of the principal commodities of the Britiſh colonies on 
the continent of North America, which they export to the 
Weſt Indies. 


BEEN, Ben, or Behen, a medicinal root, celebrated for its 


* 


aromatic, cardiac, and alexiterial virtues; eſpecially among 
the Arabs: of which there are two kinds; the white, 
and the red : the former being infipid, making little im- 
preſſion on the tongue, beſides that of a little bitterneſs it 
leaves behind ; and ſuppoſed, by ſome modern botaniſts, 
to be the ſame with the lychnis terreſtris; and by others, 
with the papaver ſpumeum ; the red is fibrous, brown 
without, and reddiſh within, ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
the lemonium maritimum majus, or ſea lavender. 

They are both brought from the Levant in ſtumps like 
jalap, and have the ſame virtues ; being ſubſtituted for 
each other: but they ſhould be choſen dry, of a deep 
colour, and of an aromatic taſte. 


EER. A popular drink, prepared from malt and hops; 


which Meſſieurs Perrault, Rainſſant, and others defend, 
by urging that the hops, which the ancients were ſtrangers 
to, have a faculty of purifying the blood, and removing 
obſtructions; ſerving as a corrective, and freeing the drink 
from the inconveniencies to which the antients were liable. 


See Heps and Malt. 


In the year 1691 there were brewed by the common brew- 
ers in the city and ſuburbs of London, 1,222,764. barrels 
of ſtrong beer and ale, and 865,831 barrels of ſmall beer : 
But, in the ſame year, the duty upon beer and ale being 
doubled, it ſet a great number of private brewers to work ; 
which ſo greatly affected the common breweries that, in the 
year 1695, the annual quantity of ſtrong beer and ale 
was reduced to 909,299 barrels, and the ſmall beer to 
813,824 barrels. 


And altho' the number of inhabitants within the bills of 


mortality ſince that time is encreaſed one fourth, yet the 
quantity of ſtrong beer and ale brewed within the city 
and ſuburbs, in the year 1724, was only increaſed to 
1,172,494 barrels, while the ſmall beer was decreaſed to 
798,495 barrels; whereas, according to the ancient ſtate 
of the London brewery, and the great increaſe of the in- 
habitants of the city, the ſtrong beer and ale brewed with- 
in the bills of mortality at preſent, by public and private 
brewers, ought to amount to 1,528,464 barrels ; and the 
ſmall beer to 1,74,288 barrels: but, by the great con- 
ſumption of brandy, and other pernicious ſpirits, the 
London brewery decreaſes daily ; wherefore, ſuch a quan- 
tity of beer and ale as aforeſaid is not to be expected, 
though there is a vaſt conſumption of country beer and 


alle in the city, from many parts of the kingdom. 


off, to the officer of exciſe where the en 


Strong beer, ſtrong ale, mum, cyder, and perry, may be 
ſhipped off in Great Britain, to be exported into foreign 
parts, as merchandiſe, from the common keys of any law- 
ful port, within the uſual hours of exciſe, in the preſence of 
a ſworn gauger, or other ſworn officer of exciſe ; upon 
notice given, at the exciſe-office, within the limits whereof 
the ſaid liquors were brewed or made: and upon the ſaid 
gauger's, or officer's, certifying the quantity of ſuch liquors 
was made, 
they are to pay the exciſe of the ſaid liquors ſo exported, 
to the brewer, or maker thereof, within one month after 


ſhipped exportation; deducting 3 d. per ton for charges: 


but no drawback is to be allowed for what is taken on board 
for the uſe of the ſhip : however, if the ſaid liquors are un- 
laden, or laid on land, or put into any other ſhip, or veſ- 
ſel, in Great Britain, wor are, by 
of William and Mary, liable to be forfeited, with 50 l. 
for every caſk. See Clap-beard. 

By the — of the 11th and 12th of William III, it 
was enacted, for the aſcertaining the meaſures for retailing 
ale and beer, that all perſons retailing ale and beer, ſhould 
fell their ale and beer by a full ale-quart, or ale-pint ; ac- 
cording to the ſtandard remaining with the chamberlains 
of the exchequer, in a veſſel made of wood, earth, glaſs, 
horn, leather, pewter, or other wholeſome metal, marked 
from the ſaid ſtandard in the exchequer, or city of Lon- 
don, or ſome other place, where a ſtandard ſhould be kept ; 
and not in any other veſſel not marked, on forfeiture of a 
ſum not exceeding 40 8. nor leſs than 10 s. 

And by the ſtatute of the 13th of William III. it was 
enacted, That no common brewer, inn-keeper, victualler, 


/ 


the ſtatute of the iſt 


BEL 


or retailer of beer and ale, ſhould uſe any ſugar, honey, 
foreign grains, Guinea-pepper, the liquor called e/entia 
bine, made from malt and water. boiled up, coculus indiae, 
or any unwholſome ingredients, in the brewing or making 
of beer or ale, or mix 'any ſugar with any beer or ale in 
cafk, after the ſame is cleanſed, on pain of forſeiture of 20]. 

Eager BEER, beer turned ſour, which is uſed by callicoe- 
printers, chymiſts, lapidaries, ſcarlet-dyers, vinegar-mer- 
chants, white-lead men, and others. See Eager, 

BEIBAZAR. A city of Turky, remarkable for its goat- 
hair, See Turky. | 

BEID. A plant growing near the village of Martarca, in 
Egypt, which ſhoots forth an abundance of roots, from 
whence ſeveral branches, and twigs, ſprout 5 or 6 feet high. 
Its leaves are broad, very thick, and terminate in an oval 

form; from whence, while ſoft and tender, oozes a kind 
of milk, which hardens by heat, and is fit not only for 
the currying of leather, but is alſo of ſuch uſe in medi- 
eine, as to ſerve for a depilator, and to cure ſcalds, the 
itch, and other tumours of the ſkin. 

Its bloſſoms, of a ſaffron colour, inclining to a red, grow 

in little cluſters on the top of the branches, where t 
are faſtened by long ſtalks, and form a kind of crown 

turned toward the ground ; from which bees extract ex- 

cellent honey. | 

A kind of cotton more fleek, and ſofter, than filk, covers 

both ſeed and fruit, ſerving to make mattraſſes and cuſhions, 

BEIGE. A kind of French ſerge, of a black, grey, or 
tann-colour, called otherwiſe natural ſerge; becauſe the 
wool whereof it is manufaqured, receives no dye, bei 
uſed either for the warp or woof, as it has been taken 
the ſheep. 

BELA, on board a ſhip, ſignifies the fame as faſten : thus 
they ſay, belay the ſheet, or tack ; that is, faſten it to the 
kennel, or to any other thing. | 

BELEM. A fortreſs on the N. fide of the river Tagus, 3 
m. W. of Liſbon, in Portugal, which commands the en- 

trance of that port. 

BELELAIS, are ſilks ſtuffs manufactured at Bengal, after 
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the manner of taffetas; the piece being about 20 yards Wl 


long, and yard wide. 


BELEDINE. A kind of ſpun ſilk. See Sl. 


BELENITES, or Belemnites, fo called from a datt, or arrow, Wi 


whoſe figure it reſembles, is a pyramidal ftone, of va- 


rious colours ; particularly recommended in intermitting 8 


fevers, having power to precipitate the febrile ferment; 
which is alſo called dactylus idæus, as being 


found on 


Mount Ida, in the iſland of Candia : but it is alſo found 
on the Alps, and in ſeveral parts of Germany, France, 


and Switzerland. 


PELFAST. A port-town of Ireland, ſituated in Carick- 


fergus bay, in b deg. 15 min. of W. lon. and 54 deg, 
38 min. of N. lat. in the county of Antrim, and pro- 
vince of Ulſter. 


BELLISLE. An ifland fituated near the eaſtern coaſt of | 


New Britain, or Eſkimaux, in 58 deg. of W. lon. and 
52 deg. of N. lat. giving its name to the ſtreights of Bel- 
lifle, which ſepar«tes the N. of Newfoundland from New 
Britain. See French America. 


BeILISL E, is alſo an iſland on the S. coaſt of Britany, in ll 


France, ſituated in 3 deg. of W. lon. and 47 deg. 20 min. 
of N. lat. See French Iſlands. | 


BELL. A popular machine, ranked by muſicians among al 


the number of muſical inftruments of percuſſion. 
BELL-metal, is a compoſition of copper and tin melted to- 


gether : the ordinary proportion being 22 or 23 pounds 2 3 
of tin, to 100 weight of copper: but ſome add lead and 


braſs to the compoſition. See Copper, Tin, Lead, and Braſi. 
BELL-founder, A perſon who caſts or makes bells. 


Be LL-glaſſes, is a particular kind of glaſs made in the form Wl 


of bells, being uſed by gardeners to preſerve tender plans 


from the weather. | 
BELLOWS. An inſtrument to blow, or convey wind 
with, very often uſed by all forts of ſmiths, to make theit 


fires burn quick and fierce ; and alſo for many other put- 


poſes; ſuch as giving air to mines in deep and long drifts; i 
the cauſing the pipes of an organ, or bagpipe, to ſpeak; 


as alſo for domeſtic uſes. 
BELOCULO. One of the names given to ipecacuanha. 


BELT, is a name given to two particular parts of the (ca, 


bordering nl 
| 4 * 


B E R 
| n the Daniſh territories, at the entrance of 
e Bate as one called the Greater Belt, dividing Ze- 
land from Funen ; and the other called the Leſſer Belt, 
dividing Funen from the continent of Jutland. See Den- 
mark and Baltic. ; 
BELVIDERE. The capital of the province of Belvidere, 
ſituated in 22 deg. of E. lon. and 37 deg. of N. lat. 
on the W. coaſt of the Morea, near Cape Torneſe; whence 
the Engliſh import the raiſins called belvideres. See Turky. 
BENCOOLEN. A port, and town, belonging to the Eng- 
liſh, ſituated in 101 deg. of E. lon. and 4 deg of 8. lat. 
on the S. W. coaſt of Sumatra, whence they export great 
quantities of pepper, the growth of the adjacent country. 
See Sunda Iſlands, | 
BENDING, is a maritime word: thus they 


ſay, bend the 


and to bend two cables, ſignifies to tie them together 

with a knot, which, though leſs ſure than ſplicing, is 

ſooner done. £ ty 

To unbend the cable, is to l.oſen it from the ring of the 

anchor; which is done when a ſhip deſigns to be long at 

ſea: and to bend a main ſail, is to make it faſt to the 
ard in its proper place. . 

BENDS. 9 hides. See Hide. 

BEN os, in a ſhip, are the ſame with wailes, or wales, the 
outermoſt timbers of a ſhip, on which the men ſet their 
feet in climbing up; being reckoned, from the water, the 
firſt, ſecond, and third bend; which contribute much to 
ſtrengthen the ſhip, having the beams, knces, and foot 
hooks, bolted into them. | 

BENEAPED, in the ſea- language, is ſpoken of a ſhip when 
the water does not flow high enough to bring her out of 
a dock, or over a bar of ſand. 

BENGAL. The moſt eaſterly province of the Mogul's do- 
minions in India; being annually overflowed by the Gan- 
ges, as Egypt is by the Nile. See India. : 

BENIN, The capital of the territory of the ſame name, on 
the Guinea coaſt in Africa, fituated on the river Formoſa, 


lter in 5 deg. of E. lon. and 7 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 120 
ars m. N. E. of Whidah, whither the Europeans reſort for 
| Negro ſlaves. See Guinea. 

BENZOIN, Benjoin, or Benjamin, is-a medicinal kind of 
row, gum, imported from the kingdoms of Cochinchina, Lao, 
va | and other parts of the Eaſt Indies; particularly from the 
tting iſland of Sumatra; being ſometimes called af/a dulcis; and 
ent; is pr-cured by a longitudinal inciſion, made in a tree 
d on whoſe leaves reſemble thoſe of the almond tree; which is 
ound of a yellowiſh colour, an agreeable ſcent, and melts eaſily. 
ance, There are three forts of benzoin ; the firſt called amygda- 

g loides, becauſe of its being interſperſed with ſeveral white 
arick- ſpots, reſembling broken almonds, which comes from 
geg. Siam, and is eſteemed the beſt: the ſecond is black, which 
pro- drops from young trees, in the iſland of Sumatra, being 

| very odoriferous, and called benzoinum de boninas : the third 

aft of ſort is alſo black, but leſs odoriferous, and is found in the 

1. and iſlands of Java and Sumatra. 
f Bel- Benzoin is uſed in phyſic as a peQoral-and anti-aſthmatic ; 
n New but when thrown on live coals it ſerves to perfume houſes 
. = and other places. 28 

ny» ' e BERAMS. A coarſe cotton cloth, brought from the 
0 mim. /f Eaſt Indies, particularly from Surat; of which ſome _ 

are white, and others ſtriped : the former being about 11 

among yards in length, and about a yard wide: the latter about 

15 yards long, and ſomething leſs than a yard in breadth. 

ted ol ÞERCHIROCT. A weight uſed at Archangel, and in 

pou 4 | other places in Ruſſia, for weighing pot-aſhes, and other 

25 5 of great. bulk: the bercheroct weighing 400 


uſcovite weight; which amount to about 364 lb. 
erw averdupois. 
SERGAMO. A coarſe kind of tapeſtry, manufactured in 


ſeveral parts of France; but ſeldom exported to other 
countries, 


drawn from a fruit, produced by ingrafting the lemon 
tree on the bergamot pear ſtock ; which is no more than 
the oily fluid of theſe lemons expreſſed by the fingers. 


18 1 clean tobacco, with a little of the eſſence rubbed 
into it. | | | | 


* 


ordering Wl : 


cable, when it is to be made faſt to the ring of the anchor; 


A SERGAMOT, gives the denomination to a kind of eſſence 


here is likewiſe a kind of ſnuff of the ſame name : which 
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BERGEN, capital of the province of Bergen in Notway; 
is ſituated in 6 deg. of E. lon, and 60 deg. of N. lat. 
being a conſiderable port- town on the German ocean. 
See Denma A. 8 bi 

BERLIN. The capital of the King of Pruſſia's dominions 
in Germany, ſituated on the river Spree, in 14 deg. of 
E. lon. and 52 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. having a com- 
munication by water, both with the Baltic ſea and the 
German ocean. See Germany. | 

BERLIN, is alſo a travelling carriage; chair, coach, or cha- 
riot; ſo called from the city of Berlin, where they were 
firſt uſed. See Coach. RN, | 

BERMUDA i/ands, are ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, be- 
tween 65 deg. of W. lon. and 32 deg: 30 min. of N. lat. 
700 m. E. of Charles-town in S. Carolina. See ÞBriti/h 
America. 

BERRY, bacca, a grain, fruit; or ſeed, produced by ſeve- 
ral herbs, trees, and ſhrubs ; being of various ſizes, forms, 
properties, and uſes, according to the plants whereon they 
grow : ſome of which are uſed in medicine, as junipet- 
berries, and buckthorn-berries; and others in dying, as 
French, or yellow berries. | 

BRARVY- point, an Engliſh cape, at the entrance of Torbay 
in Devonſhire. 

BERVV. A ſea-port town of Scotland, in the county of 
Merns, ſituated in 2 deg: 5 min. of W. lon. and 56 deg. 
of N. lat. | 

BERYL, is a precious ſtone, reſembling cryſtal, brought 
from the Eaſt Indies, and found alſo on the banks of the 
Euphrates : of which there are ten forts ; but the moſt 
eſteemed are thoſe that go under the denomination of 
beryl, chryſoberzl, and chryſopraſin. 

The beryl inclines a little to a ſea-green, whence it has 
obtained the name of agua marina but to give it fire, 
and luſtre, it muſt be cut ſacetwiſe; the poliſh giving 
no ſplendor, whatever other way it is cut. The chryſo- 
beryl is paler, inclining ſomewhat to a gold colour: and 
the green has the aſcendant in the chryſopraſin. 

Some are of opinion, that the beryl is the diamond of the 

- antients; and it is certain, that many ingenious modern 
Jewellers have been ſometimes deceived therein, 

Pieces of beryl have been often found ſo large as to be 
big enough to form very beautiful vaſes ; ſeveral of which 
kind are met with, at Cambay, Martaban, Pegu, and in 
the iſland of Ceylon. 

The properties of the beryl were very great in the opinion 
of ancient naturaliſts ; but this opinion is now exploded. 

BESESTAN. See Bezez/tin. 

BESORCH, is a tin coin of Perſia, current at Ormus ; 
5 of which are about 3 farthings ſterling. 

BETEL. A plant of great reputation in all the Eaſt, par- 
ticularly in India : of which there is an incredible com- 

.. merce and conſumption. 

* This plant, which is not unlike the pepper-ſhrub, is ſo 

weak that it requires a prop to ſupport it as it grows: its 
leaves are like thoſe of ivy, but more ſoft and full of a red 
juice ; which, as the Eaſtern people conceive, is excellent 
for fortifying the heart, and faſtening teeth ; as alſo for 
making the breath ſweet,. and agreeable; for it is theſe 
leaves, chewed continually by the Indians, with a kind of 
nut called areca, which makes their lips ſo red, and teeth 
ſo black, the latter being a colour preferred by them to 
the whiteneſs of the European's teeth. 
The commerce of betel leaves is ſo very conſiderable, that 
ſeveral eminent merchants deal in them, and ſend ſeveral 
ſhips freighted therewith into moſt parts of the Eaſt ; 
where its uſe is ſo common, that the grandees and people, 
the rich and the poor, are never without their box of 
betel, which they 'preſen* to each other whenever they 
meet: and what makes the traffic of betel eaſy, is its pro- 
perty of continuing for a long time uncorrupted. 

BETILLES, muſlins, or white cotton cloths, manufactured 
in the Eaſt Indies; particularly at Pondicherry, of which 
there are three kinds: the firſt, called ſimply Betille, is 
ſomewhat coarſe; being from 1 yard to 2 yards wide, and 
about 20 yards long. The ſecond ſort, called betille orin- 
gal, has a fmart clear thread, and is very fine : the piece 

contains about 16 yards in length, and of the ſame breadth 
as the ſimple betiile. The third kind, called pelicat betilles, 
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is vety clear; the piece being about the ſame length and 
breadth as the oringal. 

There is alſo a kind of cambric betilles, made by the In- 
dians, of cotton, in imitation of cambrics. 
BEVELAND, N. and S. are two iſlands, ſituated in the 
province of Zealand, in the United Provinces; between 
the eaſtern and weſtern branches of the river Scheld. See 
United Provinces. 


BEURT-SCHEPEN, or Beurt-Schuyten, are ſhips, lighters, 


or river boats, ſo called at Amſterdam, that have the ſole 
privilege of _— to ſeveral towns, as well without as 
within the ſeven United Provinces: having this denomi- 
nation on account that each of- them is obliged to depart, 
and load, in its turn, for the place it is to go to; which 
is regulated by the wardens of the company of boat-men, 
The privileged places for theſe ſhips are London, in Eng- 
land; Rouen, and St. Vallery, in France; Hambourg, 
and Bremen, in Germany : there are alſo ſome for Middle- 
bourg, in Zealand, the greater part of the towns of Bra- 
bant, Flanders, and almoſt all the towns of the ſeven 
provinces; which is of a great conveniency to ſuch of the 
Amſterdam merchants, who have not merchandiſe ſuffi- 
cient to freight an entire ſhip; and who, on paying the 
freight regulated by the ordonances, find proper conve- 
niencies, by theſe veſſels, to ſend goods into all theſe 
places in what quantity they pleafe. 
EZANS, cotton cloths brought from Bengal ; of which 
there are white, and ſtriped of different colours. 


BEZEST'IN, or Beſe/tan, are the covered halls, ſo called | 


at Conſtantinople, where the richeſt and moſt precious 
kind of merchandizes are ſold ; of which there are two 
buildings, the new and old: in the old bezeſtin, built in 
the year 1461, are ſold arms, and harnaſſes for horſes, 
ſome common, and others enriched with gold, filver, and 
recious ſtones. 
bs the new are ſold all kinds of merchandize ; but gene- 
rally the moſt precious ſort, as goldſmiths goods, furrs, 
veſts, tapeſtry, ſtuffs of gold, ſilver, filk, and goats hair, 
recious ſtones, and porcelain ; in which alſo the Engliſh, 
Dutch, and French merchants, have their ſhops for linen 
and woollen goods. 
The merchandiſes are in great ſafety in theſe places, and 
the doors are ſhut up early : for the Turkiſh merchants, 
who have ſhops here, retire to their own homes in the 
town : and the Chriſtian merchants, and Jews, retire to 
the ſuburbs, and return the next morning. 
BEZOAR, or Bezoard, a ſtony ſubſtance, taken out of the 
ſtomach of ſome animal; compoſed of ſeveral coats, like 
an onion, and endued with the power of reſiſting poiſon : 
being of two kinds, the oriental, and occidental. 
Oriental bezoar is moſt in eſtimation 3 which is brought 
from ſeveral parts of the Eaſt Indies, particularly Golconda 
and Cananor, where it is found intermingled with the 


dung of an animal, of the goat-kind, called pazan; in 


whoſe belly this ſtone is formed ; for the buds of a certain 
ſhrub which the animal uſes to brouze, are generally found 
in the middle of it, and ſuppoſed to be the baſis on which 
this formation is made. The bezoar ordinarily grows to 
the bigneſs of an acorn, and ſometimes to that of a pid- 
geon's egg : its colour is variable, ſometimes of a blood 
colour, ſometimes a pale yellow, a browniſh red, and 
honey colour; the number of bezoars produced by each 
animal is alſo various, ſome yielding from one to ſix, and 
others none at all. A ſtone of one ounce is ſold in the In- 
dies for about 5 J. ſterling, and one of four ounces for 
about 100 l. ſterling ; ſo that the value of the ſtone is 
augmented according to its magnitude, the price increaſing 
like that of a diamond. Oriental bezoar ſhould be choſen 
gloſſy, of a ſmell like that of ambergreaſe, ſmooth to the 
touch, and in large pieces; its figure is indifferent, but 
its colour uſually olive. 

Bezoar is eaſily ſophiſticated, and the deceit as eaſily diſ- 
covered ; for the methods of proving it are, 1ſt, to ſteep 
it 3 or 4 hours in luke-warm water; when, if the water is 
not tinged, nor the bezoar does not loſe of its weight, it 
is pure: 2dly, to try it with a ſharp red hot iron ; when, 
if it enters the ſtone, and the heat makes it fry and ſhrivel, 
it is factitious: 3dly, to rub it over a paper ſmeared with 
chalk, or quick lime; when, if it leaves a yellow taint on 


BIC 
the former, or a green one on the latter, it is good. 
Occidental bezoar is heavier, more brittle, of a dirtiex 

reen colour, leſs gloſſy, and generally held much inferior 
in virtue than the oriental; being found in the belly of 
ſeveral animals, eſpecially in Peru; as the guanacos, 
jackos, and vicunnas, as alſo the taraguas, whoſe bezoar 
is moſt eſteemed, this animal being much like the goat 
that produces the oriental. | Fl 
German bezoar, alſo called cows egg, is ſaid to be found 
in the ſtomach of certain cows; but more frequently in 
that of the chamois, a ſort of rapicapra, or wild goat: 
but theſe bezoars are ſuppoſed to be only the hair of thoſe | 
animals; which, being occaſionally licked off by the tongue, 
is ſwallowed down; and, being impregnated with the 
ſaliva, is condenſed into balls, which are uſed in ſome 
medicines, but chiefly to make a yellow colour for painters Wl 
In miniature. | 
Beſides theſe three kinds of bezoars, which the ſhops af. 
ford, there are three other kinds of greater value; as the 
hog, or boar bezoar, porcupine bezoar, and monkey be- v 
zoar; the former of which is found in the gall-bladder A 
of a boar in the Eaſt Indies, which, in figure and ſize, = 
reſembles a filbert, though more irregular ; its colour not 
fixed, but moſt commonly white, with a tincture of blue, 
being ſmooth and ſhining, and valued at ten times its 
weight in gold. The Indians, who call it ma/tica de obs, = 
prefer it to the goat bezoar, and attribute infinite medici 
nal virtues to it: but for uſe, they infuſe it in water, t 
wine, till it has communicated alittle bitterneſs to it; and, 
to facilitate the infuſion, as alſo at the ſ:me time to pre- 
ſerve ſo precious a ſtone, they uſually ſet it in a gold caſe i 
full of holes. F 
Porcupine, and monkey bezoars, are like the hog bezoar; i 
though Tavernier ſays, theſe kinds are found in the 4 A 
heads of the monkey and porcupine; and that they are 
held in ſuch eſteem by the natives of Malacca, that th:y 
never part with them, unleſs as preſents to ambaſſadors, 
or the greateſt princes of the Eaſt ; though ſome add, that 
wa are likewiſe found in Siam: however, the form, colour, 
and properties of theſe three bezoars are ſo ſimilar, tha 
it is more than probable, they are all the ſame ſtone, under Wl 
three different denominations. : | 9 
BEZOARDICUM minerale, or Mineral Bexcar, is a pre- 
paration of antimony, corrected with ſpirit of nitre, and 
ſoftened by repeated lotions, which carry off the purgative i 
virtue, and ſubſtitute a diaphoretic one ; whereby it pro- A >. 
motes perſpiration like the native ſtone of bezoar, * 
BEzOARDICUM joviale, or Bezvar of Fupiter, is a regulus, 
made by melting three ounces of regulus of antimony, ll 
and two of block- tin; which, powdered and mixed with 
ſix ounces of corroſive ſublimate, and diſtilled off in a kind 
of butter, that is diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, and the ſolu- 
tion diſtilled three times; the bezoar remaining at the Wl 
bottom is to be powdered, waſhed and mingled with ſpirit WM 
of wine, till it grows inſipid. * 
BEZZOARDICUM /unale, or of ſilver, is made by mixing recti- 
fied butter of antimony with fine ſilver, diſſolved in ſpirit i 
of nitre; when a powder falls to the bottom, which is i 
the bezoar, ; | 11 3 
BEZOARDICUM martiale, is a diſſolution of crocus marti, al 
by reverberation in butter of antimony, with ſpirit of nitte 
poured on it; which has been recommended as efficacious 
againſt hyſterical, and hypochondriac ciſorders. = 
BIA, is a name given by the Siameſe, to the little whit: 
ſhells of the Maldives, which ſerve for ſmall money, and 
are called c:ris in almoſt all the other parts of the Eaſt In- 
dies. At Siam, 800 bias are given for a fouang, which ll 


is the eighth part of a fical; ſo that 12 bias, or coris, e ll 


not quite worth a halfpenny ſterling. See Coris. * 
BIAMBONNCER, A fort of Indian ſtuff, made entirely 
of bark. *s 
BIARIS. A kind of whale, called alſo cachalot; of the hin- 
der part of whoſe brain the drug called {terma cet! 5 
made. See Whale, and Whale fiſhery. | 9 
BIASSE. A kind of raw ſilk, brought from the Levant. 
BICE. A blue powder, or colour, uſed by painters. "0 
BICHET. A dry meaſure of France, different accordmg Wl 
to the places where it is uſed ; being generally from 1 3 » 
19 buſhels Wincheſter meaſure, my 8 
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BID, is to offer a certain ſum of money for goods, eſpe- 
cially thoſe fold by auction. hoon fail. | 
BIDON. A liquid meaſure, in uſe among rench ſailors ; 
containing about five quarts En liſh wine · meaſure. 
BIGON TIA, or Bigorza. A iquid Venetian meaſure, 
making 3 quarts and an half Engliſh wine meaſure. 
BIIS. A weight uſed on the coaſt of Coromandel in the 
Eaſt Indies, being about 8 1b. averdupois. | 
BILANDER. A veſſel of about 80 tons, uſed for the tranſ- 
port of merchandiſe; being a kind of hoy, conducted by 
four or five men only; but furniſhed with maſts and ſails 
in all reſpects like a hoy. See Hoy. e ea 
BILBOA. The capital of the province of Biſcay in Spain, 
' fituated in 3 deg. of W. lon; and 43 deg. 30 min. of N. 
lat. at the mouth of the river Ibaicabal, which a little be- 
low falls into a bay of the ſea, and forms a good port; in 
ſome repute for its exportations of wool, ſword blades, 
and other manufactures of iron and ſteel. See Spain. 
BILBOES. The puniſhing a perſon at ſea, by laying or 
putting the offender in irons, or a ſort of ſtocks, but more 
ſevere than the common ſtocks. | | 
BILDGE, or Bilge, of a ſhip, denotes the bottom of her 
floor, or the breadth of that part which ſhe reſts on when 
ſhe is a ground. | 
LDGE-waler, 
the ſhip's bottom, lies on her floor, and cannot go to the 
well of the pump: but the Dutch, whoſe ſhips are fre- 
quently of this form, uſe a ſort of pumps, called bildge- 
pumps, or, as they are called in England, burr-pumps, to 
carry off the bildge-water. ry 
When a ſhip ſtrikes againſt a rock, they ſay ſhe is bildged, 
or bulged. | 
BILEDULGERID, is a diviſion of Africa; having Zaara 
on the ſouth ; Morocco, and the coaſt of Barbary, on 
the north; the unknown parts of Africa on the weſt ; 
and the Atlantic ocean on the eaſt ; en ni the 
kingdoms of Teſſe, Darha, Tafilet, Segelmeſla, "T'ego- 
rarin, Techort, Zeb, or Zab, Meſab, Gademis, Fez- 
zan, and Levata. This country was the ancient Numi- 
dia; when it was tolerably fertile, poſſeſſed by an in- 
duſtrious people, and had Zama for its metropolis ; the 
inhabitants were ſo numerous, and of ſuch a warlike diſ- 
"» poſition, as to enable their king Jugurtha, to make a long 
2, and BY F and formidable contention with the antient Romans, when 
gative Wl that republic was in the meridian of its glory ; but the 
pro- Mahometan Arabs, who are now in poſſeſſion of this ex- 
— tenſive country, are negligent in cultivating the ſoil ; by 
gulus, —_ which their vagrant tribes are no otherwiſe conducive to 
mon), mn the promotion of any mercantile intereſt, than b gather- 
d with ing dates, which they have in great plenty in their Woods; 
a kind We as alſo in procuring oftrich-feathers. 0 
e ſolu- BILL, in parliament, denotes a paper, containing propoſitions 
offered to the houſes to be paſſed by them, and then to 
preſented to the king, to paſs into an act or law. | 
BILL ſignifies alſo a paper, either written or printed, in large 
characters; which is poſted up in the Royal Exchange, 
and other open and public places, to give notice of - the 
RM ſale of any merchandiſe, or ſhip, or of the ſailing of any 
ES. vette! e foreign parti: 7 4npt 51h 
martis Wy BiLL, in trade, both wholeſale and retail, as alſo among 
of nitte tradeſmen and workmen, is an accompt of ' merchandiſe 
xcaciou Wy „An delivered to a perſon, or of work done for an- 
* other. IAG MS e n 
DILL of entry. An account of goods entered at the cuſtom- 
houſe, both inward and outward; wherein is expreſſed 
the name of the merchant: importing or exporting the 
quantity of goods, and the ſort, as alſo from whencè im- 
ported, or to what place exported. 2 25 ort 
DILL F exchange, is a ſhort note, or writing, ordering the 
payment of a ſum of money, in one place, to ſome perſon 
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like value paid to him in another place. 
| lhe whole eſtate and effects of merchants uſually conſiſt 
in dills of exchange; which are inſtruments ſo noble and 

excellent, that tho? they want - thoſe formalities required 


9 by the common law, and cannot be deemed ſpecialties yet- 


] | A | they are ſuperior to any bonds or ſpecialties, by the reſpect 
I that is paid to them, and the punctuality and preciſeneſs 


is that which, by reaſon of the flatneſs of 


aſſigned by the drawer, or remitter, in conſideration of the 
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That which conſtitutes the form and eſſence of a bill of 
exchange, is the ceſſion or transferring of a ſum of money 
by the drawer to him on whoſe account it is drawn, to be 
receive of his correſpondent at another place; which ceſ- 
ſion or transfer is made in the mercantile terms for value 
received, that is, for a like ſum given by the perſon fot 
whoſe ſake the bill is drawn to the drawer, in money, 
merchandiſe, or other effects. | | 

The juſt and true exchange for monies by bills, is accord- 
ing to value for value; which is grounded on the ſtandard 
of coins, proportionable to their valuation; which, being 
juſtly made, reduces the price of exchange to a ſum cer- 
tain, for the exchange of monies tb any place. See Ex- 
change. 


To note, and to proteſt a BiLi.. See Note, and Proteſt. 


Bank-BILLs, are inſtruments whereby private perſons become 
intitled to 4 part in the bank-ſtock, See Bank of Eng- 
land. 1 . 

BILL. of lading. An inſtrument ſigned by the maſter of a 


ſhip, acknowledging the receipt of a merchant's goods, and 


obliging himſelf to deliver them, at the place to which 
they are conſigned, in good condition. | 
Of ſuch bills there are uſually three; the firſt the mer- 
chant keeps; the ſecond is ſent to the factor, to whom the 
goods are conſigned ; and the third is kept by the maſter 
of the ſhip. pole 

BILL of parcels. An account of the particular ſorts and 
prices of goods bought, given by the ſeller to the buyer. 

BILL of ſale, is when a perſon wanting a ſum of money, 
delivers goods as a ſecurity to the lender, to whom he 
gives this bill, impowering him to ſell the ſaid good, in 
caſe the ſum borrowed is not repaid, with intereſt, at the 

time appointed. | 

BILL of flore.” A kind of licence granted at the cuſtom- 
houſe, to merchants. to carry ſuch ftores and proviſions, 

Cuſtom free, as are neceſſary for their voyages. 

BILL of ſufferance. A licence granted at the cuſtom-houſe, 

to a merchant to ſuffer him to trade from one Engliſh 

port to another, without paying cuſtom. 

BILL of Debt. See Debt. 

Exchequer-B1LL. See Exchequer. 

Paper-BILLs of Credit. See Paper-Bil's. 

Shipping-BILLs. See Entry, 


BILLET. * A log of wood, cut for fuel. See Fuel. 


BILLON, in coinage, a kind of baſe metal, either of gold 
or filver, in whoſe mixture copper predominates. Ac- 
cording to ſome authority, billon of gold is any gold 

beneath ſtandard, or 21 carats ; and billon of ſilver all be- 
low 10 penny weights but according to others, gold and 
ſilver beneath the ſtandard, as far as 12 carats, and b penny 

weights, ate properly baſe gold and ſilver; and all under 
thoſe, billon of 21d, and billon of ſilver, in regard cop- 
per is the prevailing metal. 

BILLOW. A large rolling wave, or ſurge of the ſea. 

BIMAES. A fort of Braſil wood. | 

BIMLIPATAN. A port-town of Golconda in India, ſi- 
tuated in 83 deg. of E. long. and 18 deg. N. lat. where 

the Dutch have a factory. See India. | = 

BINDELY. A kind of fmall ſilk and filver ribbon, manu- 
factured in ſeveral places of Italy. ' 

BINDING an apprentice, or to bind him, is to engage him 
with a maſter or freeman of any trade or company, in or- 
der to learn that profeſſion or trade; the term for which 
. the apprentice is bound being generally ſeven years to 
tradeſmen, five to attornies, . Of to merchants. See 


= 
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Apprentice. | 
BINDING of Books, is the ſewing the ſheets together, and 
putting a cover to them, either of. paper, parchment, or 
leather; which occaſions the terms of French binding, 
Dutch binding, law- binding, marble- binding, binding in 
leather, in wood, in ſheep, in calf, in parchment, and 
in- Vehlo m: 1 | 
BINN:*" A place made up, wherein to put corn, or other 
grain. SATIN: I Nh 9.001 0 
AY. A French fettlement- on the river Gambia in 
nne 17, on S; 


BIRCEH-rree, is a tree of a middling height, whoſe branches 


are thin, and bending, which are uſed for making brooms "7 
the bark is rough, thick, and white; the wood is wbite; 


and 
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BIS ; 
and the tree, which grows in a poor ſoil, or marſhy 
places, caſts its bark every year. 

- 'Thebirch-tree, tho” very indifferent, is uſed by turners for 
chairs, and other domeſtic things; as alſo by huſbandmen 
for ox-yokes, and hop-poles ; by coopers for hoops, and 

by baſket-makers for baſkets. ; 
BIRDLIME, is a viſcid ſubſtance, prepared various ways, 
and from various materials, for the catching birds,- mice, 
and other vermin. 
The bird-lime ordinarily uſed in England, is made from 
holly-bark, having a third part of nut-oil, or any thin 
greaſe, incorporated with it over the fire. 
The birdlime brought from Damaſcus is ſuppoſed to be 
made of ſebeſtens; but it endures neither froſt nor wet: 
that brought from Spain is of an ill ſmell: that of the 


Italians is made of the berries of miſleto heated, mixed 


with oil; but, to make it bear the water, they add tur- 
pentine; ant it is ſaid the bark of the Engliſh way-faring 
ſhrub, makes the belt ſort of birdlime. | 

BIRTH, or Birthing, among ſeamen, denotes the due diſ- 
tance obſerved between ſhips lying at anchor, or under 
ſail; but a convenient place aboard for a meſs to put their 
cheſts, and other things, is alſo called a birth; and a pro- 
per place to moor a ſhip in, is called by the ſame name. 

BIS. A Latin word, ſignifying twice; which is frequently 
uſed by merchants, when two leaves in the ſame book 
have been marked with the ſame number by miſtake; 
when, to ſhew that it has been twice uſed, bis is wrote 
next to the number of one of thoſe leaves; which method 
is practiſed, to prevent the trouble of altering a whole 
ſeries of numbers, | 

BISA, or Biza. An Indian coin, current in Pegu, for 
about 1s. 8d. fterling. The biſa is likewiſe a weight 
uſed in Pegu, being about 1 1b. 12 oz. Engliſh averdu- 

ois. | 

BISANTAGAR. A town of India, where there is a ma 
nufactory of cotton-cloths. See" India. | 

BISCAY Bay, or the Bay of Biſcay, extends from Cape Or- 
tegal on the north coaſt of Spain, to Uſhant on the weſtern 
coaſt of France. 

BISERTA. A port-town of the kingdom of Tunis in 
Africa, ſituated in 9 deg, of E. lon. and 37 deg. of N. 
lat. on the coaſt of the Mediterranean. See Barbary. - 

BISKET, or Biſcuit. A ſort of bread made of wheat, ſo 
denominated from the word b1i/cofus, or twice baked ; 
and is particularly applied to bread made for the ſervice 


of ſeamen ; which is baked twice to preſerve it, and called 


ſea- hiſcuit: but for long voyages, they bake it four times, 
and prepare it ſix months before it is put on ſhip- board. 
Biscul is alſo commonly underſtood of ſmall cakes made 
by the confectioners of fine flour, eggs, ſugar, and other 
ingredients, V if 
BISHOP, and his clerks. Some little iſlands and rocks on 
the coaſt of Pembrokeſhire in Wales, too frequently fa- 
tal to mariners. h | | 
BISMUTH. A mineral body, half metallic, compoſed of 
the firſt matter of tin, while imperfect, found uſually in 
tin mines, and ſometimes alſo in ſilver. See Tin. 
Its ſubſtance is hard, ponderous, and brittle ; of à 
gloſſy, white, and ſhining grain; but it is called t:n-glafs; 
becauſe, when broke, it ſhews. a great number. of little 
poliſhed laminæ, like glaſs: it is Iikewiſe called marcaſite, 
by way of excellence, becauſe ſurpaſſing all others in 
whiteneſs and beauty. N bor HPPE'? ad 
It is ſometimes uſed, by pewterers, inſtead of regulus of 
' antimony, and by letter-founders in caſting their types; 
but it contains an arſenical ſalt, which makes it dangerous 
in / „ rn td of ne tion 
The precipitate of biſmuth makes a very white magiſtery; 
which, mixed with prepared waters and pomatums, makes 
a fucus, to beautify the complexion and preſerve the ſkin. 
There is alſo an artificial biſmuth, much like the natural, 


. 
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being chat which is, uſually found in the ſhops," made by 


reducing tin into thin laminæ, and cementing them by a 


mixture of white tartar, ſalt-petre, ,and-arſenic, placed al- 


ternately in ſeveral ſtrata, or layers, in a crucible, over a 
naked fire; tho' the ſame is alſo made of a mineral called 
zink, by uſing lead inſtead of tin, and a little: calamine. 
See Zink. 34 id 1118 2 | vhs 19T 4 Ad d. 
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BISNAGUA, or Viſnagua. A plant reſembling fenne] , 
which grows abundantly in the ae from whence it 
is brought into Europe, where its principal uſe is for the 
making of tooth picks. 1 

BIS TER, or Biſire, among painters. and deſigners, is a co. 
lour made of chimney- ſoot boiled, and after wards diluted 
with water, ſerving to waſh their deſigns. "0 

BIS TI. A ſmall Perſian coin; which, from ſome relations 
of good authority, is placed among the current ſilver coins 
of Perſia, being worth about three farthings Rterling ; 
but others make the biſti only a money of accompt. 


BISTORT. A medicinal plant, uſed in the compoſition 


of the theriaca, growing on the Alps, the Pyreneans, and 
the mountains of Auvergne. Its root , is the only part 
uſed by druggiſts ; which is wreathed in the form of a 
wreathed column, being brown without, and fleſh-co. 
loured within, ſurrounded with tufted fibres, and of an 
aſtringent taſte ; which is good againſt fluxes and hernias; 
ned its principal property is to be an antidote againſt 
oiſon. . 
t ſhould be choſen plump, freſh, brown on the outſide, 


4 


reddiſh within; and, if poſſible, it muſt be the produce of ; L 


a warm climate. 


BIT. That part of a horſe's br idle which goes into his A 1 
mouth : but, in the Weſt Indies, it is the leaſt piece of 


filver coin in the Britiſh colonies, which goes current at 
ſeven pence halfpenny ſterling. 
BITCHEMARE. A kind of fim, ſalted and dried like cod, 


found upon ſome parts of the coaſts of Cochinchina, which 1 4 
is brought to China in great quantites by the Dutch, and 


the natives of Cochinchina. 4 


BITTACLE. A ſea-term, fignifying a wooden frame Wi 


with two ſtories, placed in the ſteerage, before the ſteerl- 
man, by the mizen-maſt ; bein 
| Pegs inſtead of iron, to prevent t 
of the compaſs which is incloſed in it, from being altered 
An proximity of that metal. 5 
BITTER. A ſea- term, ſignifying any turn of the cable 
about the bitts, ſo that the cable may be let out gradually; 
and when a ſhip is ſtopt by a cable, they ſay ſhe is brought 


faſtened with wooden 


up by a bitter ; alſo that end of the cable which is wound | 2 | 


about the bitts, is called the bitter-end of the cable. 
BITTS, are two perpendicular pieces of timber in the fore- 
part of the ſhip, bolted to the gun-deck and orlope-beams, 


their lower ends ſtepping in the foot-waaling ; the heads 4 1 


of which are braced to the croſs- piece; and when ſeveral 


turns of the cable taken over them is for bearing the ſhip | : 25 


at an anchor, there are generally two pair of bitts; be- 


ſides, there are others on the upper deck, which are fixed 


by the main and fore maſt, and called the top-ſail-ſhect, 
and jeer- bitts. | PTS ; 

BITUMEN., A fatty, tenacious, mineral juice, very in- 
flammable ; or a foſſil body which readily: takes fire, yields Wn 
an oil, and is ſoluble in water; of which naturaliſts dil- 
tinguiſh three kinds; the hard, the ſoft, and the liquid 


or oily ; and each of theſe they ſubdivide into ſeveral others. 
Among the hard bitumens are reckoned. yellow amber, 
ſometimes ambergreaſe, jet, aſphaltum, ' piſlaſphaltum, Wn 
pit coal, black-ſtone, and ſulphurs : the ſoft are maltha, Wl 
bitumen of Calao, Surinam, and Copal : laſtly, the naptha Wn 
of Italy, and petroleum, are reckoned among the liquid = 


bitumens; to which may be added zacinthius, 


Of bitumens, ſome again are foſſil ; others are found float 1 
ing on the ſurface of certain lakes; and others ſpring from Wl 
the earth like fountains, as at Pitchford in Shropſhire. Wl 


Some bitumens are ſo hard, that they are uſed in forgs 


inſtead, of coals; others ſo glutinous, that they ſerve in- = 


ſtead of cement or mortar in buildings; and others ſo l- 
quid, that they are burnt in lamps inſtead of oil: but the 1 
bitumen in moſt eſteem, is that of India. See 4 nl 

phaltum 1 


„ 33011 | a a3 24% i 
BLACK, commonly called a colour; of which there are '* 
rious kinds in commerce; as dyers black, painters lac, Wn 


German black, ivory- black, Spaniſh black, lamp black, 
a and others. 11001 2 1 931 * [ 


Dyer $ BL Ack, or good black, is one of the five ſimple and 5 = 
mother: colours uſed in dying; and is made differently, ac 


cording to the different quality and value of the ſtuffs to be = 


"oF See Dying, F 4 
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Pot broad-cloths, fine ratines, and druggets, they uſe 
woad and indigo: the goodneſs of the colour conſiſts in 
there not being above ſix pounds of indigo to a ball of | 
woad, when the latter begins to caſts its blue lower, and 
in not being heated for uſe above twice. Thus blued, the 
ſtuff is boiled with alum, or tartar, then maddered ; and, 
laſtly, the black given with galls, copperas, and ſumac ; 
to bind which, and for preventing its ſmearing in uſe, the 
ſtuffs are to be well ſcoured in the fulling mill when white, 
and afterwards well waſhed. | | 
For ſtuffs of leſs value, it is ſufficient they are well blued, 
with woad, and afterwards blacked with galls and cop- 
peras ; but no ſtuff can be regularly dyed from white into 
black, without paſſing through the intermediate blue. 
Yet there is a colour called coal-black, or Jeſuit's black, 
prepared of the ſame ingredients as the former, but without 
being firſt dyed blue; for here the drugs are diſſolved in 
water boiled for four hours, which have afterwards ſtood 
to cool till the hand could bear it ; then the ſtuff is dipped 
in it, and again taken out fix or eight times. This me- 
| thod of dying black is ſaid to be invented by the Jeſuits ; 
and ſome even prefer it to the other. | 
By the ſtatute of the 23d of Elizabeth, it was enacted, That 
nothing of the nature of cloth ſhould be maddered for a 
black, except it was firſt grounded with woad only, or 
with woad and anele, unleſs the madder was put in witn 
ſumac or galls, on pain of forfeiting the value of the thing 
dyed ; provided it ſhould be lawful to dye any manner of 
2 and ſumac- black, wherein no madder ſhould 
ö e uſed. 8 
artb-BTAck, is a kind of coal found in the ground, which, 
3 when well pounded, is uſed by painters in freſco; but 
there is alſo a kind of black made of ſilver and lead, to fill 
up the cavities of things engraved ; as alſo another kind 
of black or ink, made of gall-nuts, copperas, or vitriol. 
German or Frantfrt BLACK, is made of the lees of wine 
burnt, waſhed in water, and ground in mills, together 
with ivory or peach- ſtones burnt. This black makes the 
Gn ingredient in the rolling-preſs-printers ink. See 
771 ö 


nk, 
It is uſually brought from Frankfort, Mentz, and Straſ- 
bourg, either in lumps or powder; but that of France, 
upon account of the difference in the lees of wine, is leſs 
valued than that of Germany. She fan ty b 1k 144088 
vory-BLACK, or velvet black, is made of ivory burnt be- 
tween two crucibles, well luted;, which is chiefly uſed 
by painters and jewellers. See Ivory,  _ 
EP ::-BLAcKk, is made with the bones of oxen, cows, and 
other cattle, burnt and well ground; being much uſed in 
painting, but not ſo much valued as ivory-black, 
larts BLACK, is made from that part of hartſhorn which is 
left in the retort, after the ſpirits, of volatile ſalt and oil 
have been A which remains are ground with 
water, and make a. black almoſt as fine and good as that 
of ivory. TE: $4. 254 | N 
= p-BLack, or lamb-black. The ſooty fumes of roſin, 


ſels, ſetting fire to it under a chimney lined at the top 
with ſheep-ſkins, or thick linen - cloth, to receive the va- 
pour, which is the black, thus prepared in vaſt quantities 
at Paris: but in England it is generally prepared from the 
1) WE r<finous and fatty parts of wood, burnt under a kind of 
dent which receives it: however, the greateſt part is 
brought from Sweden and Norway; being uſed on va- 
nous occaſions, particularly in printers ink, mixed u with 
= 21s of turpentine. and linſeed, all boiled together. 
oni Black, So called becauſe firſt invented by. the 
== >paniards, is no other than burnt. cork ; which is uſed-in 
= '-rious works, particularly among painters. 
LACK Hellebore. See Hellebore. | FFF 
- RL ack Lead. See Lead. be | 
LACKS, or Negrzes, are the inhabitants of ſeveral nations 


on the coaſt of Africa. See Negreces. 1 
LACK Sea, or Euxine Sea, lies between Europe and Aſia 
being bounded by Tartary on the north; by Circaſſia, 
| ingrelia, and Georgia, towards the eaſt; by Natolia, 
or the Leſſer Aſia, on the ſouth; and by Romania, Bul- 
Faria, and Beſſarabia, towards the weſt ; extending from 
the 29th deg. of E. long. to the 44th, and from the 
4d to the 46th deg. of N. lat. being entirely ſurrounded 


prepared by melting and purifying the roſin in iron veſ- 


BL A 
by the dominions of the Grand Signior, who enjoys the 
ſole navigation of it; tho' it is ſometimes diſturbed by 
the excurſions of the Coflacks, who iſſue from the mouth 
of the Boriſthenes, and comrait great ravages on the coaſt 
of Turky. The Ruſſians alſo attempted to eſtabliſh a na- 
vigation on this ſea; but have been obliged, by late 
treaties, to deliver up all the fortreſſes they had erected on 
the coaſts of the Euxine, and abandon this navigation 
which is reckoned dangerous to the Turks, on account 
of the ſea being ſo tempeſtuous, and having but few to- 
lerable harbours on it ; from whence it is ſaid to have ob- 
tained the' name of the Black Sea, | 
BLACKSMITH. One who makes any ſort of iron-work. 
BLAcksMIT H', Company of Lindon, was an antient guild 
or fraternity, continued fo by preſcription, till incorpo- 
rated by letters-patent of Queen Elizabeth, bearing date 
the 20th of April 1571, by the title of The keepers, or - 
wardens, and ſociety of the art and miſtery de lez black- 
ſmiths, London; which was confirmed.by King James I. 
being a corporation governed by a maſter, 3 wardens, and 
21 aſſiſtants; to which belongs a livery of 220 members, 
whoſe fine is 8 1 with a pleaſant. hall on Lambert hill for 
the diſpatch of bulineſs. | | 
BLACKWATER. A river of Ireland, that runs through 
the counties of Cork and Waterford, and diſcharges itſelf 
into Youghall bay. 
BLACK WELL-#%/), in London, is the greateſt ſtaple for 
the woollen manufacture in Great Britain, being under 
the direction of the preſident and governors of Chriſt's 
hoſpital ; where clothiers ſend their manufaQures to be 
diſpoſed of, either by themſelves, or the factors appointed 
for that purpoſe, | | | 
By an act of parliament, paſſed in the 8th and gth of King 
William III. it was enacted, 'I hat the governors of Black- 
. well-hall, and their deputies, ſhould ſtrictly hold the fol- 
lowing times and rules. That the public market of 
 Blackwell-hall ſhould be held every Thurſday, Friday, and 
Saturday, from 8 o'clock in the forenoon till 12, and from 
2 in the afternoon till 5; and the keepers of the hall 
ſhould not permit any buying or ſelling of any woollen 
cloth at the hall upon any other days or hours, upon the 
penalty of 1001. That the governors ſhould appoint to 
the country clothiers. the moſt ,convenient room in the 
hall for the ſale of their cloth, and warehouſe room for 
keeping the ſame, paying the antient duties of the hall. 
That no factor, or other perſon other than the owner of 
the cloth, ſhould ſell, or expoſe to ſale, out of the ſaid 
market of Blackwell-hall, any cloth directed to be brought 
do the ſaid market, or any factor there, upon penalty of 
51. for every cloth ſo ſold. That books, and weekly 
_ regiſters, ſhould be kept of all the cloths bought and ſold 
there; in which books ſhould be entered the names and 
habitations of the owners, buyers, and ſellers; the times 
of ſale, the factor or other perſon, buying or ſelling of every 
cloth; to which books the clothiers, their agents ot ſervants, 
ſhould, at all convenient times, have recourſe, without fee; 
and any hall-keeper, clerk, or maſter-porter, neglecting his 
duty herein, ſhould for every offence forfeit 101. That if 
any perſon buy any cloth of another, except the owner, 
otherwiſe than for ready money, the perſon ſhould, within 
twelve days after ſale and delivery. of the ſame, take or 
demand of the buyer a note, teſtifying under his hand the 
cloth ſold, and the ſum of money ſold for, payable to the 
owner; and ſhould deliver ſuch note on demand, with 
notice of the buyer's place of abode thereon ſubſcribe), to 
the owner, or any perſon authoriſed by him to receive the 
ſame, on pain to forfeit to the owner of the cloth ſold 
double the value thereof, for every neglect of ſo doing: and 
if any woollen-draper, or perſon trading in the woollen 
manufacture, buying woollen cloth upon truſt, ſhould re- 
fuſe, or neglect to give ſuch note upon requeſt, at any 
time en days of the ſale and delivery, he ſhould 
forfeit 20 8. for every cloth ſo ſold to the owner ; and 
ben of cloth not returned within eight days after 
de very of the ſame, ſhould be deemed to be paſſed and 
approved of by the buyer as a merchantable cloth; and all 
contracts for allowing a longer time, for the paſſing of 
any cloth, ſhould be void. See ollen Cloth. | 
BLADDERS, A ſkinny ſubſtance, of a ſtrong texture, 
which receiyes and keeps the urine of all animals till na- 


ture 
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ture diſcharges it; bladders of cattle and ſheep being uſed 

by 8 for holding liquids. 

BLADE. The cutting part of a knife, ſword, or ſaw. »+ 

BLAFFART. A ſmall coin, current in the electorate of 
Cologne in Germany, being worth about a farthing ſterling. 

BLANC. A ſmall copper coin, formerly current in France, 
and worth ſomewhat leſs than a farthing ; but ſince the 
year 1670, the blanc has not been a cutrent coin, being 
now uſed only as a money of accompt. 

BLANCARDS. A name given, in France, to certain 
linens, becauſe the thread was half bleached before ſent 
to the loom. Their chief manufacture is in Normandy,, 
whence they are ſent to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, for the 
uſe of the mine- ſlaves. 

BLANCHING, in coinage. See Coinage. | 

BLANCO Cape, or Cape Blanco. A promontory of Peru, 
in South America, usted on the coaſt of the Pacific 

ocean, 120 miles S. W. of Guiaquil. _ 

BLANco Cafe, is alſo a promontory of Africa, in the Atlan- 
tic ocean, ſituated 180 miles N. of Senegal river. 

BLANES. A port-town of Catalonia in Spain, ſituated 
in 2 deg. 40 min. of E. lon. and 41 deg, 30 min. of N. 
lat. being 20 miles S. of Gironne. See Sparn. 

BLANK, is a name given by traders to ſuch ſpaces as are 
not written upon, which are ſometimes to be met with 
in their day-books ; tho' they are of dangerous conſe- 
quence, upon account of the abuſes that might be com- 
mitted therein; for merchants books have no credit in 
point of juſtice, but according as all the paragraphs are 
ſuppoſed to be wrote after each other in unſuſpected times; 
and eſpecially, if blanks appear at the bottom of the pages, 
no credit at all is to be given them: thus care ſhould be 
taken that conteſted articles are not written at the bottom 
of pages, which carries a, great face of ſuſpicion. 

With regard to bills of exchange, it is ſaid that an in- 
dorſement is blank, to ſignify, that, on the back of the 
letter, there is but a ſimple Barth over which there 
is a ſufficient ſpace to write an order, a receipt, or ac- 
uittance. f 


9 
BLANKET. A ſtuff, commonly made of white and coarſe 


wool, to cover beds; being made in a loom like cloth, 

only they are croſſed like ſerges. 

BLANQUIL. A ſmall ſilver coin ſtruck at Morocco, 
worth about 2 d. ſterling. | 

BLARE. A ſmall copper coin, alloyed with a little filver, 
rr at Bern in Switzerland, and is worth about 14d. 

erling. 

BLATT A-Byzantia, in pharmacy, a teſtaceous body, be- 

ing the upper part of a ſhell, whoſe fiſh yields a 3 dye. 
The blatta differs from the buccinum, or purpurea, in fi- 
gure; the former being oblong, the latter round; but 
in the ſhops they are uſually confounded, and ſold for each 
other. 
The blatta byzantia is alſo confounded, by apothecaries, 
with the unguis odoratus; from which it ought to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed, as belonging to another kind of ſhell- fiſh. 
The beſt was formerly Sag from the 1 ſea, being 
the. paleſt and fatteſt ; the blacker, and leſs, came from 

Babylon, or the Perſian gulph : but latter times took up 

with thoſe about Conſtantinople, whence the preſent 

blatta has its name, Conſtantinople being formerly called 


Byzantium. 


BLAVET, or Pori- Louis. A port of Britany in France, 
ſituated in 3 deg. of W. lon. and 47 Wh 40 min. of N. 
lat. at the mouth of the river Blavet, being one of the 
tations for. the royal navy of France... _ 

BLAYE. A fortreſs of the province of Guienne in France, 
fituated on the river Garonne, 21 miles N. of Bourdeaux, 

to defend the paſſage of the river, that no tbips may go to 
or return from that city without permiſſion. See France. 

BLEACHING. The art of whitening linens, ſtuffs, ſilks, 
wax, and other matters, which ought to be greatly regarded 


* 


in the linen manufadpre. | 


BLIND. A fort of falſe light, commonly made uſe of in 


the ſhops of tradeſmen, to prevent too great a light from 
Ring the beauty and luſtre of their goods; particu- 


dimini 
larly linens and ſilks. | | - 

BLOCK. A large piece of marble, rough as it comes out 
of the quarry. x 


BLOCKS, on board ſhips, are pieces of wood, in which the 


Dyers BLvue, is one of their ſimple, or mother colours, uſed 


S O A 


ſhivers of pullies are placed, and the running ropes paſs: 
ſome are ſingle, ſome double; and ſome have three, four, 
or five ſhivers in them; being named, and diſtinguiſhed, 
by the ropes they carry, and the uſes for which they ſerve, 
BLock-tin, that which is pure and unwrought. See Tin. 
BLocK-wood,: the ſame as logwood. 
BLOOD. ene, or Lopis Hamatites, is a mineral of a 
reddiſh colour, hard and ponderous, being found in iron 
mines: it is uſe in medicine, and among gilders. 
BLOWING, the action of the wind, in a briſk gale; and 
the operation of making glaſs veſſels is called blowing cf 


laſs. | 
BLUB BER. The fat of whales, and other large fiſh, from 
whence the oil is extracted. See Train-eil, and Whale- 


15 | 

BLUE. One of the primitive colours of the rays of light. 

Painters BLUE, is made differently, according to the diffe- 
rent kinds of painting : in limning, freſco, and miniature, 
they uſe indifferently ultramarine, blue aſhes, and ſmalt; 
theſe being the natural blues ; except the laſt, which is 
partly natural, partly artificial; but in oil, and miniature, 
they uſe indigo, verditer, lapis armenus, ſmalt, lit-mouſe, 
and alſo a counterfeit ultramarine. 1 


in the compoſition of others, being chiefly made with 
woad and indigo: though ſome dyers heighten their blue, 
by adding madder, brafil, and other woods. 1 
Turnſel BLUE, uſed in painting on wood, is made of the 
ſeed of that plant: the preparation being by boiling four 
ounces. of turnſol in a quart of water, wherein lime has 
been ſlacked. | 
Flanders BLUE, is ſeldom uſed but in landſcapes, being apt 
to turn green. 4 
Pruſſian Bro, is made of tartar and crude nitre, ox blood, 
Engliſh vitriol, crude allum, and ſpirit of ſalt; which 
form an excellent blue for painters, being reckoned as 
good as the ultramarine. = ut + 
BLutING of metals, is done by heating them, till they 
aſſume a blue colour; particularly gun- barrels and buckles; 
as alſo by gilders before they apply their gold or ſilver. 
BLUNDERBUSS. A ſhort gun, the barrel of which is 
commonly braſs, with a large bore, 1 
BOARD. A piece of timber, ſawed into thin pieces for al 
building, Boards.thicker than ordinary are called planks; 
thoſe formed ready for coopers are called clap-boards ; and 
the mill-boards, and ſcale-boards, are ſhaved very thin 
for caſes, or band-boxes. | 15 
BoarD, is alſo a number of governors, directors of a cor- 
' poration, commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, or exciſe, lords 
of the treaſury, or of trade and plantations, who, when 
met together to do the buſineſs they are choſen for, ot Wl 
appointed to, are called a board. 238 
BoaRD, in the ſea-language, is to enter into a ſhip by force, , 
In order to take, or make a prize of her. | | 
BOAT. A ſmall, open, floating veſſel, commonly wrought, 
or moved, only by rowing ; and intended chiefly for the 
navigation of rivers, lakes, and the like: but there are ll 
alſo Boats belonging to ſhips ; and even thoſe ſhips which 
carry the packets, or mails, to and from foreign parts, ar: ll 
called packet-boats. Oath . 1 
The ſeveral boats for ſhips are, a jolly-boat, a long- boat, 
a ſkiffe, a pinnace, a water - boat, and a yaw! : other boats, 
are a gondola, a Greenland- boat, a Bermudas-boat, a ba- 
lon of Siam, a horſe-boat, a periaga, a pleafure- boat, 2 Wl 
ponton, a canoe, a curricle, a curry-curry, a deal-hooker, nl 
a felucca, a ferry-boat, a praw, a flying praw, a punt, « Wl 
tilt-boat, a tod-boat, a well-boat, and a wherry. 7 
The boats, or wherries, allowed to ply about London, in 
are either ſkullers wrought by a ſingle perſon, with two ln 
oars, or oars wrought by two perſons, with each an car: 
but all boats rowed with more than four bars, above, l 
below London- bridge, are forſeited, by the ſtatute of be 


7 * 


BOAT SWAIN. An officer on board of a king's ſhip, charge 


1 


7 


himſelf, or his mate: he likewiſe calls out the ſeven I 
| gangs aboard, to the due execution of their watches, ©" 
buſineſs: beſides, he is a Kind of provoſt-marſhal, to * 

| an 


B O l. 


and puniſh, all offenders, ſentenced by the captain, or a 

court-marſhal of the fleet. * 
BOBBIN. A ſmall, neat, turned ſtick, made either of hard 

wood, bone, or ivory, to weave thread-lace : alſo an in- 


filk, gold, and filver, to render them more ſuitable for 
the weaver's uſe. And it is likewiſe a white round tape, 
uſed by women to tie their head-cloths with, and in child- 
' bed linen. ; 

BOCA-CHICA. The ftraight or entrance into the har- 
bour of Carthagena, in 8. America. 

BOCA DEL DRAGO. A ftraight between the iſland of 
Trinidad and new Andaluſia, a province of the Terra 
Firma, in S. America. 

BOCAL. An Italian liquid meaſure uſed at Rome, being 
properly what the Engliſh call bottle, and is about half a 


allon wine-meaſure. 


e, CCASSINE. Cotton cloths, manufactured at Tiria in 
t; Turky, ſtarched and ſtiffened with ſtationer's paſte. 

is BOCHARA. A city of Uſbec Tartary, ſubject to Perſia, 
e, ſituated on the river Oxus, in 65 deg. of E. lon. and 
ſe, See Peryia. 


40 deg. of N. lat. 
BODICE. 


— ſort of women. 

== BODY, or Body-corprrate, is a company, or corporation, 
i of ſeveral perſons who compoſe a juriſdiction, by charter 
or act of parliament. 


9 and r 1 . a | 
== Bopy, is likewiſe faid of the materials which compoſe any 
kind of manufactures; in which ſenſe tradeſmen ſay, the 


apt body of cloth or ſerge is good; the body of velvet is too 
=_ Joole, or too thin; or the body of paper is too weak. 
ood, Bop of a tree, is the large timber. 1 
hich | BOG, A river of Poland, which runs S. E. through the 


province of Podolia and Budziac Tartary, falling into the 
Enuxine fea, between Oczakow, and the mouth of the 
; river Boriſt henes. x | | | 
& BOHEA. One of the beſt kinds of tea, which comes from 
China. See Tea. 


ch is BOHEMIA. A kingdom ſubjeR to the queen of Hungary. 
es for BOHOL. ne of the Phillippine iſlands, . in Aſia, fituated 
anks; | in 122 deg, of E. lon. and 10 deg, of N. lat. See Phi- 
; and lippine Iſlands, | | . 
y thin BOIS. A term for the madder of Georgia and Armenia, 
2 where it grows in great plenty, particularly about 'Teflis. 
a cor- RYBOEAS. A cotton cloth, brought from Surat, of which 
„lords i ſome are white, and others blue. 
when POLE, is applied to ſeveral kinds of earths which enter ga- 
for, ot lenical preparations z and ſuch as are: uſed by painters, 
potters, and other artiſts. Boles may, be ranked under the 
force, general names of loam agg clay, being natiye foffile earths, 
| commonly ſomewhat unctudus: ſo that when mixed up 
rought with water, they may be wrought into a paſte; as white 
for the Clay, fullers earth, and ruddle : but there are others of a 
ere ac ., Arier nature, as marle,, and.chalk. 
8 Which ; J Bor r Armoniac, or the, FW? ian boit is a ſoft, friable, ſatty 
arts, ae earth, ou from Armenia and Perſia, of à pale red 
colour; eaſily pulveriſed, adhering to the tongue, eſteemed 
gg · boa, a good drier, Ae vulnerary: but it is eaſily falſi- 
er boats, hed ; and dr Y $ ah: car ſell Lemnian, or other earth, 
t, 2 for it. emnian Ear tb. e 2 I 
- boat, 1 Bor x of the Levant, is a medicinal earth, much of the ſame 
-hooke! nature and uſe with the bole armoniac; but there is ſcarce 
punt, / ah, fuch thing in England, as either true bole armonisc, 
or bole of the Levant; all the boles now in uſe being 
London, Grech from France, or the neighbouring countries. 
ich tuo PULLARDS, are large poſts ſet in the ground, on each 
an oat: . lide of a dock, 40 which are laſhed lorge blacks, for dock- 
bove, 0f 3015 or undocking of ſhips. * | 2 
te of LO. A term given by the, Spaniards of Peru, to the 
£7 * ng'ts, or bars of 12 F 74 3 | * 743 3 a 
chagel WG i or Boulogne, a port. town on the Engliſh chan- 
l, l el, fituated at the mouth. of the river Lenart, in « deg. 
I Ba. 
ther or the Bolognois, a territor 1 1 
yet France, See France. devs: 4 # NReui in 


ene. See Benonian Stone, 
I G 


AE OLONian / 


ſtrument to wind wool, thread, worſted, hair, cotton, 


An ordinary kind of ſtays, wore by the poorer 


Bon of a ſhip, is the whole veſſel, except the ſails, ropes, 


BOM 

BOLT; in trade, is 28 ells of canvas. : | 

BoLTs, or iron pins, in a ſhip, are of ſeveral ſorts, fre- 
quently-diſtinguiſhed according to the places where they 
are uſed ; as chain-bolts ; bolts for carriages; ring-bolts, 
ſerving for the bringing to of the planks; drive bolts, uſed 
to drive out others ; ſet bolts; employed for forcing the 
planks and other. works, and bringing them cloſe to one 
another; rag-bolts, on each ſide full of jags, or barbs, to 
keep them from flying out of their holes ; clench-bolts, faſ- 
tened at the ends where they come through; fore-lock-bolts, 
made like Jocks, with an eye at each end; wherein a fore- 
lock of iron is driven to prevent ſtarting out; fend, or 
fender-bolts; made with long and thick heads, ſtruck in- 

to the uttermoſt bends ot wales of a ſhip, to ſave her 
ſides from bruiſes and hurts. 

BOLT-SPRIT, or Bow-ſprit, the name of a uſeful part 
of the rigging of a ſhip. See Bowſprit: | 

BOLZAS. A kind of cotton ticking, either intirely white, 
or ſtriped with yellow, brought from the Eaſt Indies, 

BOMB. A large, hollow, iron ball, or ſhell; filled with 
gun-powder, and ſome combuſtible matters, to be fired 
or thrown from a mortar. | 


 BOMBASINE, or B:mbycine, a ſort of ſtuff made of worſted 


and hair, commonly worn as mourning; for which the 
duty on importation into England is 6 d. for the narrow 
ſingle piece, not above 15 yards, and 7 d. for the broad: 
but the greateſt part of what is now uſed in England is 
made in Soittal-fields. ES un 
BOMBAY. An iſland, and fort, near the W. coaſt of the 
hither peninſula of India, fituated in 72 deg. 20 min. of 
E. lon. and 18 deg. 13 min. of N. lat. being 130 m. 
S. W. of Surat; 200 m. N. of Goa, and 40 m. N. W. 
of Dunde Rajopere. | 
The iſland is 7 m. long, and about 20 in circumference ; 
having a town upon it a mile in length, with ſome other 
ſmall towns; but the houſes are low and mean, except 
ſome few belonging to the 2 and Portugueſe. 
The fort is ſtrong, and regularly fortified; having 120 
pieces of cannon mounted, and ſtands at ſome diſtance 
from the town. . | 
There is no good water, but what they preſerve in cifterns, 
in the time of the rains; that which they have from their 
wells having a brackiſh taſte : but thoſe who can afford it, 
_ ſend a mile farther up the bay for what they drink, where 
there is a good ſpring. | | | t 1 
The Portugueſe, who poſſeſſed themfelves of this iſland 
ſoon after their coming to India, gave it the name of 
Boonbay, from the goodneſs of the harbour, which is 
capable of containing near 1000 veſlels: but the king of 
Portugal, in the year 1663, transferred the property of it 
to K. Charles II. of England, on his marriage with the 
inceſs. Katherine, the infanta of Portugal, as part of her 
faxtune;. and K. Charles II. made a preſent of it ſome- 
time after to the Engliſh Eaſt India company, See Eng- 
4 Eaſt India Com any. | 
The iſland is but barren, and does not produce grain 
; pert to ſubſiſt half the inhabitants; though they are 
. ſupplied very reaſonably from the neighbouring counties: 
but what Rep abound in moſt, and what the eſtates of the 
_ iſland conſiſt in, are theis groves of cocea · nut trees. 
{a heir gardens all produce mangoes, jacks, and other In- 
dian fruits; and they make pretty large quant. ties of ſalt, 
with very, little trouble, from the ſea-water, which being 
let into little pits, the ſun extracts the moiſture, and the 
alt, is left behind. an ol e . N 
The inhabitants are a mixture of ſevexal nations; as Eng- 
| liſb,, Portugueſe, and Indians; amounting in all to 50 or 
60, : hut the preſident of Surat is uſually governor of 
the place; Who has a deputy here, and courts of juſtice 
after the model of England; and the governor, when he 
is upon the iſland, appears in greater ſtate than the go- 
vernon ot᷑ Fort St. George; being attended, when he goes 
abroad, by two troops of Moors and Banderins, with 
their ſtandarddles. b 8 b : 
The iſland is not a very healthy place, becauſe: ſevere 
fluxes, the ſcurvy, and a diſtemper called the barbiers, 
which affects the whole body, ſo that a man can hardly ſtit 
hand or foot, are frequent among the inhabitants; though 
the natives, and thoſe who are ſeaſoned to the country, 
| enjoy 


. 


BON 


enjoy a tolerable ſtate of health, frequently living to a 


good old age; and thoſe who go over young find no great 
r the climate. 


Both the Dutch and the Mogul, in their turns, have en- 
deavoured to make themſelves maſters of Bombay, but 
have been hitherto diſappointed. So lately as 1688, the 
Mogul general landed 25,000 men upon the iſland, and 
attacked the fort ; but not being able to carry it, came 
to a treaty with the governor, and retired ; though the 
villages, and plantations, in the iſland, ſuffered very much 
by the enterpriſe ; for which the governor, Sir John Child, 
was deſervedly blamed, having made no preparations to 
prevent a deſcent. | 

This place is exceedingly well ſituated for trade on the 
continent of India, being, indeed, the principal ſettlement 
the Engliſh have in this part of the world; and, ſince go- 
vernor Bohun drained the bogs and ſwamps, it has been 


as healthful as any of the Engliſh ſettlements on this 


' coaſt ; being the ſtation for ſome of the company's ſhips 
ſent there every year for the trade of Mocha and Decan : 


it is alfo frequented by the country ſhips belonging to Fort 
St, George, and Fort William. 


BOMB-KETCH. A ſmall veſſel ſtren 
beams, for the uſe of mortars at ſea. 
BOMENE. A port-town of the United Provinces, in the 
province of Zealand, fituated in 40 deg. of E. lon. and 
51 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. on the N. ſhore of the iſland 
of Schouen, oppoſite to the iſland of Gorce. See United 


Provinces. 


BONA. A port-town of the province of Conſtantina in 


Algiers, in Africa, ſituated in 8 deg. of E. lon. and 36 
deg. of N. lat. on the coaſt of the Mediterranean. See 
Barbary. 
BONAIRE. An iſland near the coaſt of Terra Firma, in 
America, ſituated in 67 deg. of W. lon. and 12 deg. 30 
min, of N. lat. ſubject to the Dutch, who traffic from 


hence with the coaſt of Caraccav. See Dutch America, 
under. United Provinces. | i 


- BONAVISTA, one of the Cape Verd iſlands, ſituated in 


the Atlantic ocean, in 23 deg. of W. lon. and 16 deg. 
of N. lat See Cape Verd Iſlands. 5 | 
BOND, in law, an inſtrument between two or more parties, 
containing certain conditions to be done and performed 
upon the forfeiture, or penalty, of double the debt or 
obligation. Bonds for apprenticeſhips, are called inden- 
tures: but bonds not to uſe trades, till or ſow the ground, 
or of the like nature, are unlawful, becauſe they are 
againſt the public good, and therefore void. 
BONDED goods, are ſuch as have an allowance of time for 
payment of their duties: thus the additional duty on linen 
and filk, may be bonded for 12 months; the additional d 
for tobacco, and wine, 9 months; the new ſubſidy on to- 
bacco for three months; the one 3d ſubſidy on tobacco 
for 9 months; impoſt on ditto for 18 months ; impoſt on 
wine at 3 equal payments, one zd at 3 months, one 3d at 
6 months, and one 3d at 9 months; impoſt of 1690, im- 
poſition of 1692, and new duty on whale fins, at 4 equal 
payments, one 4th at 3 months, one 4th at 6 months, one 
4th at 9 months, and one 4th at 12 montlis: ne duty on 
. raiſins,” nutmegs, cinnamon, cloves, mace, and ſnuff, for 
12 months; and the duties on coals coaſtwiſe for 3 months. 
BONDS, for paying cuſtom-houſe duties, are to'be ſtamped, 
in the ſame nature as other bonds, with an eighteen penny 
ſtamp ; otherwiſe, the bond to be void not only till ſtamped, 
but till payment of the duties, and 15 J. beſides, and the 
officer to forfeit his employment. 
This bonding of duties is greatly injurious to trade, and 
inconvenient to the merchant, or trader; becauſe it: ariſes 
from high and numerous impoſts on the commodities, and 
obliges the dealer to find ſecurities for his obſervance of the 
laws belonging to thoſe impoſts. | ing 
BONE-LACE. See Lace. (+ os 
BON EsPErAance CAPE, or Cape A Good Hope, the moſt 
| ſouthern promontory of Aſrica, ſituated in 16 deg. ef E. 
lon. and 34 deg. 15 min. of S. lat. where the Dutch 
have built a good town and fort; the capital of their 
| ſettlements in the country of the Hottentotss. 
BONETA. A ſiſh, found in great plenty, about the Ma- 
deira iſlands; being about 3 feet long, and 2 about; its 


* * 


gthened with large 


BOO 


flcſh being white, tender, and of a good taſte, affording 
good proviſion to ſeamen while in thoſe parts. The bo- 
netas go in ſhoals, are eaſily taken, and are fit for ſalting 
or pickling. EC 
BONGO. A capital, and port-town, of one of the Japaneſe 
Hands, fituated in 132 deg. of E. lon, and 82 deg, 30 
min. of N. lat. N 1 | X 
BONIFACIO. A port-town at the S. end of the iſland of 
Corſica, ſituated in 9 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 4t 
deg. 20 min. of N. lat. which gives name to the ſtreight 
between Corſica and S-rdinia, and is one of the beſt towns * 
in the iſſand. See Italian Iſlands. ' 
BONNETS, in the ſea-language, are ſmall ſails ſet upon 
the courſes, on the mizzen, main ſail, and fore-ſail, of a 
ſhip, when theſe are too narrow, or ſhallow, to clothe 
the maſt ; or in order to make more way in calm weather, 
BONONIAN fore, a ſmall, grey, ſoft, gloſſy, fibrous, 
ponderous, ſulphurous ſtone, about the bigneſs of a large 
walnut ; but when broken, having a kind of cryſtal, or 
ſparry talc, within; found in the neighbourhood of Bo- 
logna, or Bononia, in Italy; and, when culy prepared, 
making a kind of phoſphorus. See Phoſphorus. © 
BONTANS. A kind of ſtuff, or covering of cotton, 
ſtriped with red, and manufactured at Cantor, a kingdom 
ſituated on the upper part of the river of Gambia, in 
Africa; great quantities of which are bought up by the 
Engliſh, French, and Dutch, ſerving them in their trade 
with the inhabitants of the other coaſts of Africa. ** 
BOOK, is a work of wit, or genius, compoſed and printed, 
for the public utility, or ſometimes only for curiofity, and 
3 of which printers make the impreſſion, book- 


inders bind, and gild them; and bookſellers ſell them, Wl 


by wholeſale and retale. | | 
Printed books are diſtinguiſhed according to their different 
forms, which are of ſeveral forts; as folios, quartos, 
* oRavos, duodecimos, and fo on; which is to be under- 
ſtood of the folding of the fheets, with the quantity of 
leaves and pages each ſheet contains. pod | 
Books, Bokſzllers, and Book} inders, were formerly no ways 
material to the commercial world; though, fince the in- 


vention of printing, they have been thought conſiderable A 


enough to attract the obſervation of-theit reſpective legi- 


ſlatures; but more particularly in France and Evgland: 8 
for, in the former kingdom, the ſovereign has taken the 
direction of them into his own hands, giving them new al 

ſtatutes ; appointing officers'to fix prices, granting licences, ll 
and privileges, without the ſanction of which no book can 


be publiſhed : however, in the latter country, the caſe is 
very different; for the Engliſh look upon the toleration of 6 

the preſs as one of the moſt eſſential denotations of Britiſn 
liberty. 1 F 11 ern g Nor 1 


« The ſtatute of the Bth of Q Anne regulates the proj 


i 


of authors: and thoſe of the'gth of George I. and the i 
: I11th of Ge | 
books printed abroad. See Stationers C:mpany. 
But, to prevent the importation of ſuch as are popiſh, and 
' ſuperſtitious, there is, in the port of London, a particular nl 
officer appointed to examine all books imported, printed, 2 
or ares Bark on nguage whatſoever, | 
A baſket of books i [% A n It: eh 1 'S 
Boox-brnding,''the art of ff wing together the ſbeets of 2 
book, and covering them with à back: binding being Wl 
diſtinguiſned from ſtitching; as in the latter the leaves ate 
only ſewed, without bands or backs. See Binding. 
Book - keeper. A perſon who keeps the accompts of * ll 
merchant, or trader; in a correct and methodical mann, Wl 
being generally the principal clerk in the compting-houſe. Wl 
Book -felping, the art of Keeping accompts; that is, of 1e. Wn 
cording the tranſactions of a perſon's affairs in ſuch » 


* 


manner, that the true ſtate of any part, or of the whole, i 


may be thereby known with the preateſt perſpicuity, e 2 
actneſs, and facility. | PO EE IT + = 
Buy the tranſactions of a perſon's affairs are meant cith' 
ſuch as relate to the perſons dealt with, or the'things dealt 7 
in; which laft are either money, the principal means d 
commerer; or goods, comprehending all other effect. Wl 
And by knowing the true Rate of a perſon's affairs, " Wn 
meant to know what relates to every perſon dealt with = 
and every thing dealt in; that is, what every perſon oo E 
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bl or the merchant owes him; as alſo what 


ntity and value of every kind of effects are in the hand 
9 with the gain and loſs on that ſubject 
ithi f the account. 4 
2 = 1 is compriſed in the uſe of ſeveral 
books of accompts. partly eſſential, and partly ſubſidiary : 


| theſe books are either kept ſingle, as among retail dealers; 


or double, as among eminent merchants : for the firſt, a 
journal, or a day-book, and a ledger, or poſt-book, are 


ſufficient ; for the ſecond, there are ſeveral others required, 


as mentioned in the article of Books of accompt. | _ 

It is univerſally acknowledged, that the Italians, particularly 
thoſe of Venice, Genoa, and Florence, firſt introduced 
the method of keeping books double, or in two parts ; 
from whence it is called the Italian method, which is fol- 
lowed by moſt European merchants : but for the different 
monies in which the ſeveral nations of Europe keep their 
reſpective accompts, and the value of the ſame according 
to ſterling money, ſee Money of Accompt. = 
In book-keeping, merchants have books of various 
kinds, as the waſte-book, which is the firſt, and moſt 
eſſential; in this all kinds of matters are, as it were, mixed 
promiſcuouſly together, to be afterwards ſeparated and 
transferred into others ; ſo that this may be called the ele- 
ments of all the reſt. It may be kept two ways; thefirſt 
by entering things down ſimply as they happen, as, Bought 
of fuch a perſon ;, ſold to ſuch a perſon ; paid to ſuch a perſan ; 


nt ſo much, and the like : the ſecon by entering at once, 


each article, debtor and creditor ; which laſt is efleemed 


the beſt, in regard, as forming a kind of little journal, it 
ſaves the keeping any other. is waſte book, Mr. Mal- 
colm obſerves, is an univerſal and compleat memorial of 
all the tranſactions and events of buſineſs, taken in the 
natural order of time, whereby all things of one date are 
placed together; ſerving as a preparation. for the ledger 


| book, into which they are to be all transferred, upon 


diſtin accompts, according to the order of ſubjects. 


; The waſte book begins with the inventory of a merchant's 


effects, and debts ; and contains a compleat record of every 
tranſaction of his affairs, with all the circumſtances, in a 

lain narration of matters of fact; every tranſaction fol- 

wing another in the order of dates. This book is, in 
reality, a journal, or day-book ; but that name being ap- 
plied to another, the name waſte-book is given to this. by 
way of diſtinction; though what relation the word waſte 
bears to the nature of this book, is not very obvious, 
Some authors better call it the memorial-book, or memo- 
randum-book, in regard, its principal uſe is for taking 


memorandums. 


ournal-Book, or Day-book, is that wherein the affairs of | 
each day are entered orderly down, as they happen, from 


the waſte-book. Each article in this book conſiſts of 
ſeven parts; as the date, debtor, creditor, ſum, quantity, 
and quality, how payable, and the price. | 

he journal, ſo far as it differs from the waſte-book, is 
only a book of aid to the ledger : but there are two dif- 
ferent methods of keeping it; in the firſt, which is that 
hitherto chiefly in uſe, the journal is a compleat tranſcript 
of the waſte-book, in the ſame order of time, but in a 
different tile : for the waſte-book expreſſes every tran- 
ſation in a ſimple narration of what is done; whereas the 
Journal diſtinguiſhes the debtors and creditors, as a prepa- 
ration for the ledger : thus, when any tranſaction is to be 
transferred from the waſte-book into the journal, it is ex- 
amined by the rules of the ledger, as if it was to be entered 
immedi:tely there; and finding the debtors and creditors 
to which it belongs, theſe are diſtinctly marked by their 
denominations of debtor and creditor, in the tile of the 
Journal; at leaſt, the accounts that are debtors, are ex- 
preſly ſo named; and by their being directly connected 
debtor to ſome other accounts, theſe are ſufficiently de- 
termined to be the creditors, though the word creditor be 


not written. 


The form of the journal, which Mr. Malcolm judges moſt 
preferable, is a compleat tranſcript of the waffe-book, 
without any alteration; leaving; on the left ſide of every 


are a large margin, about a third part of the page, on 


2 againſt every tranſaction, are to be written the 
ames of the debtors and creditors of that trenſaction, 


with their titles of debtor and creditor, an ſums of money 3 
obſerving, that where there are ſundr debtors or credi- 
tors to one creditor or debtor, they write their naines next 


each other, and the name of the one correſponding debtor , 


or cre. itor againſt the total of the other ſums ; by which 
means the balance and connection appears at firſt ſight : 

then when the tranſafion is transferred. to the ledger, 

they write on this ma:gin the number of the folios, where 

the accounts ſtand in the ledger. N 1 

This book may be called either the waſte-book or journal, 

being, in reality, both; not only as every waſte-book is 2 
journal, but as there is here alſo that which diſtinguiſhes 
both a waſte-book and a journal. | 


Ledger Book, or Ledger, ſometimes alſo called the great- 


book, and the poſt-book, is a large volume, containing 


all the tranſactions of a man's affairs, in ſuch order, as 
that thoſe belonging to every different * lie together 
in one place; making ſo many diſtinct or. ſeveral accounts. 
The ledger is only the waſte-book ſtill further digeſted ; 
being extracted either immediately from it, or from the 
journal. It is uſually ruled in fix columns, in which all 
the accompts diſperſed in the journal, are drawn out, and 


ſtated in debtor and creditor. To form each accompt 
two pages are required, oppoſite to each other; that on 


the left ſerving for debtor, the other for creditor ; each 
article to conſiſt of five parts, or members ; the date, the 
perſon whom another credits, or is credited by ; the ſub- 
ject, that is, the thing credited, or indebted for; the 
page where it is found and the ſum or amount of the 
article. N | 
The management of the ledger being of great importance 
in accompts, it may be neceſſary to ſubjoin, from Mr. 
Malcolm, the following rules relating thereto. 1. That, 
for every diſtin ſubjech, with which a merchant has an 
accompt; that is for every petſon with whom he deals 
on mutual truſt and credit, or who, by any means be- 
comes indebted to the merchant, or the merchant to him, 
as well as for every thing the merchant deals in, there 
muſt be a certain ſeparate ſpace, or portion allowed, 
wherein are to be written all and only the tranſactions re- 
lating to that ſubject; whoſe name is to be inſcribed or 
written at the head thereof, making hereby diſtinct and 
particular accompts. £6. 2 
2. Every accompt is to be diſtinguiſhed into two parts, 
taking for each an equal portion, leſs or more, as is thought 
proper, of right and left pages, of one folio or opening; 
the name of the ſubje& being written on the head of the 
accompt, on both fides, which are diſtinguiſhed by the 
words debtor on the left ſide, and creditor on the right, 


for the uſes following: to which the columns explained 


below are ſubſervient. 


3 Every perſonal accompt to contain, on the debtor's 
| tide, all the articles which that perſon owes the merchant, 
and the payments made by the merchant of his debts to 
that perſon: and on the creditor ſide all that the 


merchant owes to him, and the payments he makes of 


his debts to that perſon ; or, becauſe this rule conſiders 
payments under the notion of mutual oppoſite debts upon 
the receiver, if this be once ſuppoſed, the rule may be 
briefly expreſſed thus: every perſon is debtor for what he 
_ owes the merchant, and creditor for what the merchant 
owes him. | | 
4. Every real accompt to contain on the debtor's ſide, the 
quantity and value of what was upon hand at the be- 
| pinning of the accompt, and what was afterwards received, 
with 
quantity and value of what is diſpoſed of, or any way 
taken away, or gone out of it; with all the returns that 
ſubject makes. Or, more briefly thus: it is debtor for 
all received, firſt coſt and charges; and creditor for all 
gone out of it, with the returns. 
5. Every tranſaction muſt be entered in the ledger-book, 
with a balance of debt and credit; that is, ſo as ev 


ery 
article be placed on the debtor fide of ſome other, — 
thereby equal debt and credit in the ledger; and where the 


perſonal and real accompts, concerned in the tranſa g ion, 
do not, in the articles belonging to them, make this ba- 
lance, as they will in moſt caſes, then ſome imaginary 


accompt muſt be uſed to ſupply the defect. 
3 g 6. Thoſe 


1 
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colt and charges: and on the creditor fide, the 
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65. Thoſe accompts, whoſe articles of debt and credit, in 
any tranſaction, balance one another, are, in the ledger, 
to be connected together in the ftile of every article, as 
mutual and correſpondent debtors and creditors ; by writ- 
ing in each of the correſponding accompts the name of 
the other, after the article zo ih the debtor's accompt, and 

y in the cteditor's, which connects the two; the name 
of the accompt, in which articles are written, with its 
quality of debtor and creditor, being underſtood as joined 
to, and ſo is read before the word to or by in every ar- 
ticle, tho” it be written only once for all on the head of 

the accompt : then, after the name of the correſponding 
creditor or debtor, follows a brief narration of the fact; 
the date, and other numbers, being placed in their proper 
columns; hence is found the uſe of the column that ſtands 
before, and next to the money-column ; which is this, to 
write in it the number of the folio where ſtands the cor- 
reſponding accompt, with which the accompt, wherein 
ou write, is connected in every article. i 

o facilitate the uſe of the ledger, there is an alphabet, 
to ſerve as an index or repertory, conſiſting of 24 leaves, 
each cut on the edge, and marked with one of the 24 
letters; wherein the initial letters of the perſons names, 
with whom a merchant has accompts, are inſerted with 

the folio of the ledger, where the accompt is ſtated. 

The more exact book-keepers, extend the index to the 
things or commodities a man has dealings in, as well as 
the perſons he deals with: generally it is the firſt letter of 
a man's ſirname, and the proper name of the thing that 
directs its place in the index: thus, John Gordon is put 
under G, and claret wine under C, unleſs all ſorts of 
wine be comprehended in one accompt; in which caſe it 
is put under W. 

Debt-Book, or Book of Payments, is a book wherein is entered 
the day whereon all ſums fall due, whether to be paid, or 
received by bills of exchange, merchandiſes, or otherwiſe ; 
to the end, that, by comparing receipts and payments, 
proce _—_ made, in time, for a fund for payment, 

y receiving bills due, or taking other precautions. It is 
only to be obſerved, that, like the ledger, it muſt be on 
two oppoſite pages; monies to be received on the left hand, 
thoſe to be paid on the right. 


Caſh-Book, is the moſt important of all the auxiliary ones; 


being fo called becauſe it contains, in debtor and creditor, 
all the caſh that comes in, or goes out of the merchant's 
ſtock. In this are entered all the ſums received and paid 
daily ; thoſe received on the left hand, with the perſon's 
name, of whom received, for what, for whom, and in 
what ſpecies : thoſe paid on the fide of the creditor, men- 
tioning likewiſe the ſpecies, the reaſon why, the perſon 
to whom, and for whom the payment is made, 
The better to conceive the nature of this book, it is to 
de obſerved, that in buſineſs where caſh happens to be an 
accompt, which has numerous articles, it is convenient 
to keep a particular accompt thereof, in a book diſtin 
from the ledger ; and for this reaſon called the caſh-book. 
This is formed, in all reſpects, like the caſh accompt in 
the ledger, with a debtor and creditor fide, in which all 
the caſh received, and given out, is entered, either in a 
ſimple ſtile, or in that of the ledger : but which way ſo- 
ever the narration is made, every article muſt be duly en- 
tered on the oppoſite ſide of the correſponding accompt in 
the ledger, with a reference to the * accompt of caſh : 
for ſuch an accompt there muſt alſo be, into which the 
ſums of the debtor and creditor ſides of the particular ac- 
compt muſt be transferred once a week or month, as is 
found convenient: thus, in the caſn- book, the ſums being 
written down againſt them, write transferted to the ledger, 
and mark the folio; and in the ** accompt, enter the 
ſum with the date of the transfer, debtor to, and creditor 
by ſundry accompts, as per the caſh-book. The cafh ac- 
compt in the ledger, is neceſſary for the balance'of the 
whole; and the convenience of the feparate accompt of 
all the particulars is, that they are had all together, in one 
continued accompt; whereas the rule of the ledger being 
not to allow more than one folio for one accompt, till 
that be filled up, the accompt might hereby lie in ſeveral 
different folios. | 
Book of Invoyces, a book to ſave the journal from the eraſures 


© inevitable in taking acedmpts or ihvoyces, of the ſeveral 


than they can be in the waſte-book. 


in the waſte book. 1 
Faclor-Book, is an accompt of what a perſon receites 


Boo 


that is, proteſt ; that on offering the bill the bearer may be 


Book of Remittances, ſerves to regiſter bills of exchange, „% 


Bock. of Expences, a detail of the petty expences, both do 


from correſpondents, to be able to know, on the bill; 


or not. When merchants chuſe to decline accepting a 
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goods received, ſent, or ſold, where it is neceſſary to be 
very particular, and to render thoſe invoyces eaſier to find 
entered, are to be thoſe of goods bought, and 'fet to ac. 
compt of ſome other; thoſe of goods ſold by eommiſſion 
of goods ſent away to be fold on proper accompt; and 
thoſe of goods fold in partnerſhip, whereof- a merchant 8 
has the direction, or whereof others have the direction. 
This book contains ah accompt, or invoyce, of all the 
goods which a perfon ſhips off, either for his owh ac. * 
compt, or fot others in commiſſion, according to the bill, 
of lading ; with the whole charges till on board, every 
invoyce following after another, in order as they happen, 
But the invoyce book is only a copy of what is written 
in the waſte-book, in thoſe caſes, arid deſigned for the 
more ready finding out theſe invoyces, than can be done 


to ſell in commiſſion for ethers, and of the diſpoſal there. 
of; which is numbered and diſtinguiſhed into folios, like 
the ledger ; on the left-hand is written, in a plain nara- 
tive ftile, an account of the goods received, with all 
charges: and on the oppoſite ſide, an account of the ſales, 8 
and diſpoſals of the goods; fo that this is only a copy of 
the employer's accompt of goods in the ledger. in the ſtile 
of the waſte· book: though where a perſon does little in 
commiſſion, a ſeparate book for this purpoſe is needlek. | 
x of Accompts current, is kept in debtor and crediter, like * 
the ledger, and ſerves for accompts ſent to correſpondents, i 
to be regulated in concert with them, before they are i 
entered in the ledyer : this being properly a duplicate of 
= accompts current, kept to have recourſe to on o’ 
on. 4 

of Aecrptuncer, or of Dreughts, is deſtined for the re- 
giltring all bills of exchange, notified by letters of advice 


being preſented, whether they have orders to accept them 


bill, againft the article thereof, in the book they put ;, 
told he may proteſt it: on the contrary, if they accept i, 
they write againſt it an A, adding the date, or day of 8 
acceptance: and this, upon being transferred to the deb. 
book, is cancelled. 4 


4 


a 


they are remitted by correſpondents, to require the pay- - 
ment thereof; but if they are proteſted for want of ac- *# 
ceptance, and returned to thoſe who remitted them, men- YN 


remittances have ſo near a relation to each other, that Y 2 


many merchants and tradeſmen make only one of the *» 
1 


two, which they keep in debtor and creditor ; putting 
acceptances on the fide of debt, and remittances to thit 
of credit. 9 
meſtic and mercantile; which, at the end of each mont, 
are ſummed up, and made an article for the caſh-book. 
This book being a ſeparate accompt of all the expences c ½½ 
living, ſerves to keep both the profit and loſs accompt, an! 
alſo the caſh book, more diſtin& : the greater and mot 
conſiderable articles are to be placed here particularly; 
but the ſeveral ſmall articles of daily diſburſements only u 
totals ; though under what denominations, and how g al 


neral or particular the articles of this book are to be 


fot 


made, muſt be left to the choice of every perſon : | 


that is neceſſary to obſerve here being, that the caſh pil al 
out on ſuch accompts muſt be carefully entered here, a! Ü 
thence, once a week, or month, be transferred to be 
caſh-book, and to the profit and loſs accompt in the le0g% ll 
which is debtor to caſh for it. = 


: =_ 
Book of Numeros, or Wares, is kept for the eaſy knowledge nl 


of all the goods brought in, ſent out, or remaining i" * 
ware-houfe. On the left-hand page are entered the qu?" 


k 


tity, and number, or mark of the goods brought in: " 

. o . . —_—_ 

the right, the diſcharge of the goods out of the Ware-houſe, = 

againſt the-reſpeQiye articles of the firſt, .= 
I 


Viontb Book, is numbered in folios, Uke the ledger, and di- 
al into ſpaces ; on the top of each' of which are the 

names of the 12 months of the youbs allowing a whole 
- Folio, more or leſs, to each month, and a different ſet of 
12 ſpaces for every different year. On the left-hand page 
the metchant ſhould enter the payments to be made to 
Fim, in that month, and on the right-hand page the 

payments he is to make; a column 1s likewiſe to be 
made on the left-hand of every page, in which the * 

O 


ment is to be wrote, after this the name of the de 

| Ce rear, and then the ſum. is to be drawn into the mo- 
- hhey-columns. + Why 20h 
loi & veſſels, is kept in debtor and, creditor, a particular 
- accompt being kept for each veſfel. To the fide of 

debtor. are put victualling, fitting out, wages, and other 
expences; to the ſide o creditor are put every thing the 
vellel has produced, whether by way of freight or other- 
= wiſe: laſtly, the total of each is entered in the journal, 
i upon ballancing the accompt of each veſſel. | 


ves | 

re. Book of workmen, is particularly in uſe among manufacturers 
like 8 nook Por conſiderable mary” A in their hands, being kept 
m. debtot and creditor for each workman employed; on the 
a fide of debt is put the matters given them to work, and 
ales, on that of credit the work they return. : 
r Book of cargo, or loading, is kept by 1 clerk of a ſhip; 
ſtile wherein are entered all the goods aboard the veſſel, whe- 


thet thoſe only for freight, or for Tale or exchange, the 
| 2 mor | to the Frerifcation in the maſter's bill of 
loading. a 
N in cities where there are public banks, as at 
Venice, Amſterdam, Hamburgh, and London, is neceſ- 

fary, wherein to keep an accompt of the ſums paid to 

or received from the bank. Et | 
Book, abſolutely uſed, denotes the waſte-book, ſometimes 
2 the journal, ot day-book z in which ſenſe it is, they fay, 
dave put down fuch a ſum in my bock, You ſhall have 
gan extract of my book, and the like. 7 


. 


eminent dealers, is yet applicable, with atvaritape, to per- 
ſons of all other conditions; with this only difference, 
that the narrower their affairs and tranfactions are, the 
fewer books they need to keep, and fo on the contrary. 
The fame ways of accompting, which in great and dif- 
fuſed trade prevent confuſion, by an artful and regular diſ- 
© poſition of things, if applied to mean and narrow Jealings, 
will create confuſion, at leaſt give unneceſſary troubl 


amined by mere inſpection; ſuppoſing no other book but 
a waſte-book record, every corner whereof, in very ſmall 
dealings, is familiar to the eye of the owner, fo that he 
can readily turn to what he wants; but this, in larger 
accompts, is impoſſible, which makes order, the ſtricteſt 
form, and much writing, abſolutely neceflary : yet one 
rule muſt be indiſpenſibly obſerved in all caſes ; that is, to 
make a true and exact memorial of every thing belonging 
to the accompt, juſt as things occur; and if bufineſs in- 
creaſe, ſo that a nearer approach to the perfection of ac- 
compting be neceſſary, this will ſerve as a foutidation, on 
which the accompt may be raiſed to any requiſite form. 
Artiftcers, handicraftſmen, and the like, ought to keep an 
account of the charges and profit of their buſineſs, which 
may be eaſily done, by an exact accompt of all they pay 
or owe for the materials and inftruments of their work, 
with ſervants wages, and taxes upon their trade ; and of 
all they receive, or is remaining due, for their work. 
They may conveniently keep accompts for the materials 
of their work, to ſatisfy them of the difpoſal thereof, and 
ſerve as a check on ſervants, who have acceſs to thoſe 
things; and they ſhould keep accompts for the perſons they 
deal with, boch in buying and felling, 


how g Bl 
are to d 
erſon: a x 
caſh pad ll 
here, an 3 


ed to dd For petty traders, who deal in ſome hundreds of trifling 
he lecgen . Wares, and make ſales to the value of a farthing or half- 
penny, thefe cannot pretend to keep orderly accompts ; 
nowleage the beſt they can do is to be careful that ſervants commit 
ning in no wrong, for they have no accompt of goods; and if it 


is aſked what of any kind remains with them, they muſt 
make an inſpection of their ſtock, if their memory fail. 
Theſe can only have a cafh-accompt, which they ſhould 
charge once a week with the money received, and diſcharge 


Book -teeping, tho! principally in uſe among merchants and 


fince a few thitigs ſhew themſelves readily, and are ex- 
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| * 

for What key give out: it is not convenient they ſhould 
touch the cafh-box, or till, oftener than once a week, 
when it is completed; but if they do, they muſt keep a ſe- 
parate accompt of what they take out, to know what Was 
keceſyed; belides,. they ſhould have a kind of ledger for 
the perſong with whom they deal upon credit, in which 
they ſhould give every debtor or creditor an accompt, 
Wich a debt and credit both on one fide, either with a 
double money column, or conſtant deductions, as the 
- debts and credits ſucceed one another; they may alſo, for 
"the fake" of thoſe, have a memorandum, or day-book, 


then carried ito the other. x 
iderable ſhop-keepers, who commonly dealin 


qocorgpts of arch they frequently allow no more than 


monly many articles of debt to one of credit, on the ac- 

compts of perſons with whom they deal, and many articles 
of credit. for one of debt, upon accompt of wares, they 
may keep the debt and credit both on one ſide, by double 
money: columns; in the one of which the debt, and in the 
other the credit, ſhould be ſet. 

BOOK of Rates. See Book of Rates. 

Book of the Ship, is an officer in the port of London, ap- 
pointed by, and out of, the tackle porters, to accompt for 

the freighters, which is more fully explained at the end of 
the article Cu/toms. 

BOOM. A long pole, wherewith ſeamen ſpread out the 
clue of the ſtudding ſail; as alſo ſometimes that of the 
main-ſail, and fore-ſail, to make them broader, and re- 

ceive more wind. Wes 5 
A ſhip is ſaid to come booming, when ſhe makes all the 

ſail ſhe can. But boom likewiſe denotes a pole, with a 
buſh or baſket on the top, placed to direct ſhips how to 
ſteer into a channel, otherwiſe called a beacon. 

BOOT. A covering for the leg, commonly made of leather, 

for riding. | 

Boot, in bargaining, is when ſomething is given freely, or 
— 4 than the commodity, which is ſaid to be given to 

ook. 


BORAX. A mineral, urinous falt, of the nitrous kind ; 


chiefly uſed in ſoldering and fuſing of metals; ſometimes 
alſo in medicine, as an emetic, and promoter of delivery. 
Borax is uſually ſuppoſed to be known to the antients un- 
der the denomination chryſecolla. See Chry/ocolla. 

Pliny divides the antient borax or chryſocolla into natural 
and artificial; the natural a ſlimy humour in mines of gold, 
ſilver, copper, and lead, by the winter's cold becoming of the 


conſiſtence of pumice· ſtone; the artificial, a mineral putri- 


fied by water running in the veins of the mine all winter 
long till June, and letting the mine dry the reſt of the year. 
The moderns alſo diſtinguiſh two kinds of borax; the na- 


tural, which is crude; and the artificial, which is puri- 


fied and refined, 
The 
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. The former is a mineral ſalt, of the common form, dug 
out of the earth, in ſeveral parts of Perſia ; and found alſo 
at the bottom of a torrent, running in the mountains of 
Purbeth, near the frontiers of White Tartary ; when ta- 
ken up, it is expoſed to the air, where it acquires a reddiſh 
fatneſs, that ſerves to feed, and prevent its calcining ; but 
when in perfection, it is ſent to A madabat, in the territories 
of the Great Mogul, where it is purchaſed by the European 
merchants. However, there is another Lind of natural 
borax, drier, and of a greyiſh colour, like Engliſh cop- 
peras, only differing from the former by being longer ex- 
- poſed to the air. | 
- The Venetians werethe firſt inventors of artificial borax, or 
they rather diſcovered the art of purifying the natural ; but 
tbe Dutch, after refining it, reduce it into little pieces, 
like tagged points, in which form it is commonly uſed, 
Borax, either in the Dutch or Venetian manner, ſhould 
be tranſparent, almoſt inſipid to the taſte, and without 
any mixture of Engliſh allom. a 
By an act of parliament, paſſed in the 17th year of King 
George II. it was enacted, That all borax refined in Great 
Britain ſhould have the ſame draw-back, and all the ſeve- 
. duties on exportation, as a like quantity of unrefined 
borax. 2 0 
Box ax, is likewiſe a kind of bezoar, found in the head of 
a toad ; to which ſeveral extraordinary virtues are attri- 
buted ; ſome naturaliſts affirming it to be a petrifaction of 
one of the head -· bones; but others ſay it is found in the 
head of the ſea-toad only, and give it a place among pre- 
cious ſtones. See Bexoar. 8 N 
BORDAT. A ſtuff manufactured in ſome places of Egypt, 
3 at Cairo, Alexandria, and Damietta. . 
he bordats of Cairo are worth about 2s. 3 d. ſterling 
the piece, thoſe of Alexandria 38. and thoſe of Damietta 
35. 3 d. ſterling. „ watt 
BORD- Halfpenny, or Bred-halfpenny, is money paid in 
markets and fairs, for ſetting up boards, tables, and ſhells, 
for the ſale of wares. : 1 
BORIQUE, or Crab-iſland. One of the Caribbee iſlands, 
ſubject to Spain, ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, in 64 deg. 
30 min. of W. long. and 18 deg. of N. lat. | 
BORISTHENES, or Nieper. One of the largeſt rivers in 
Europe, riſing in the province of Moſcow. in Rua z and 


2 W. by Smolenſko, afterwards bends its courſe 
to the S. till it paſſes by the city of Kiow ; and then run- 


ning S. W. through the country of the Coſſacks, falls into 
the Black ſea between Oczakow and Little Tartary. 
BORITSCHIA, or Brotchia. A town of India, remark - 
able for its cotton cloths, where the Engliſh and Dutch 
have factories. See India. | 
BORNEO, the greateſt iſland in the world, is ſituated in 
the Indian ocean, between 107 and 117 deg. of E. lon. 
and between 7 deg. 30 min. N. lat. and 4 deg. of S. lat. 
See Sunda Iſlands. 5 | . 
It is ſubject to ſeveral princes ; and the Engliſh Eaſt India 
company have their factors here, from whence they 
chiefly import pepper. b | 
BORNHOLM. An iſland of the Baltic ſea, fituated in 15 
| deg. of E. long. and 55 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. See 
Denmark. „ | 
BOROUGH. A large village, or corporate town, which ſends 
one or more burgeſſes to parliament. See City, and Town. 
BORROWING, is the taking up money, or goods, upon 
credit, in order to pay it, or return them again to the 
lender in kind or value. | . 
BOSPHO RUS of Thrace, or ſtreight of Conſtantinople, di- 
vides Europe from Aſia; being about a mile broad, be- 


tween Conſtantinople on the' European fide, and Scutari 
on the ſide of Aſia. | ge” | 


There is alſo the Cimmerian 

the ſtrait of Caffa. 

BOSSORA, or Baſſora. A port-town of Aſiatic Turky, 
in the province of Eyraca Arabic, ſituated in 47 deg. of 
E. lon. and 30 deg. of N. lat. on the W. fide of the ri- 
ver Euphrates. See Turky. | 

Gulph of Boss0RA. See Perſian Gulph. 

BOSTON. A port-town of Lincolnſhire, ſituated in 15 

min. of E. long. and 53 deg. of N. lat. near the mouth 

of the river Witham, which falls into the German ſea. 
See Great Britain. | 


Boſſ phorus, | generally called 


deg. of W. lon. and 42 deg. 24 min. of N. lat. See 
BOTANICY, or Botany. The ſcience of herbs and plants, 
diſtinguiſh their forms, ſorts, uſes, and virtues. 4 
BOTARGO. . A kind of ſauſage, made with the eggs and 
Tunis in Barbary : they are alſo made at A'exandria, and 
other parts of Egypt, where it is made in the ſame man- 


Bos ron is alſo che capital of New England, ſituated in 71 
Britiſh America. 

which ſearches into the ſeveral ſpecies, teaching how to 

blood of the ſea mullet - the beſt of which comes from 
ner as the cavear of, ſturgeon is in Ruſſia; and there are 


„ 


Feat quantities of botargoes conſumed throughout all the 
Loevant. FP CES. 2 
BOTCH. To mend old cſoaths; alſo an ordinary, bad, 


or bungling piece of work of any kind. "0 
BOTHN C Oulph, The e fr'n of the Baltic ſea, di- 
viding the eaſt and weſtern provinces of Bothnia in Swe- 
SW _-— a. | | 
BOTTLE. A veſſel to hold liquor, or other things, of 
various ſizes and forms, commonly made of glaſs, by the 
| rye There are alſo bottles made of leather, and 
_ fold by the caſe-mukers, as likewiſe ſtone-bottles made by 

, the pacters. * , een 

BOTTOMRY, or Bottomree. The act of borrowing mo- 
ney upon the keel or bottom of a ſhip; whereby the 

| maſter binds the ſhip, that if the money is not paid by the 
day appointed, the creditor ſhall have the ſhip ; which 
agreement is commonly in nature of mortgaging a ſhip; 


and in the inſtrument, there is a clauſe expreſling that 1 


the ſhip is engaged for the performance of the ſame. 
Bottomry is alſo where a perſon lends money to a merchant, 
who wants it to traffic, and bottomrees his ſhip as a ſecu- 
rity; being an engagement of the veſſel for repayment of 
the money: ſo that if the ſhip miſcarry, the lender loſes 
the money advanced; but if it arrives ſafe at the end of 
the voyage, he is to be repaid the money lent, with a cer- 
tain premium or intereſt agreed on; and this on pain of 
forfeiting the ſhip : in regard to which, thu? th: intereſt 
de greater than that allowed by law, it is not uſury; for 
money lent to ſea, is allowed a larger intereſt than money 
advanced on land, by reaſon it is furniſhed at the hazard 
of the lender, and, if the ſhip periſhes, he ſhares in the 
loſs ;. ſo that there is no real ſecurity, as in caſe of lands 
and hereditaments : beſides, the greater the danger is, the 
greater may be the profit reaſonably required for the mo- 
ney lent ; which has been the opinion of civilians, and 
allowed by all, or the general part, of the trad ng nations 
in Europe. 85 | 
The ſecurity or contract of bottomry, as generally made, 
is juſt and honourable, according to the laudable practice 
among maritime perſons, notwithſtanding the advantage 
may be 20, 30, or ſometimes, 40 per cent.; but it cannot 
be denominated uſury, becauſe the money is lent without 
_ conſideration of time. _, 1 1 
By the laws of Oleron, a maſter of a ſhip hath no power 
to take up money by bottomry, in places where his owners 
dwell, unleſs he is a part owner; and in that cafe he may 
take up ſo much only as his part will anſwer in the ſhip; 
for if he exceeds that, his own eſtate is liable to make ſa- 
tisfaction. But when a maſter is in a ſtrange place ot 
country, where he hath no owners, nor any goods of 
_ theirs, nor of his own, and for want of money, which 
he cannot procure by exchange or otherwi'e, his voyage 
might be retarded, there money may be borrowed upon 
bottomry, and all the owners are liable for it; that is, the) 
are anſwerable by their veſſel, but not in their perſons, by 
the act of the maſter; and the owners may have their re. 
medy againſt ſuch maſter whom they put in truſt. . 
By the Rhodian law, when a maſter or owner of a tip 
takes up money on bottomry, and buys in lading, but 


_ endeavours to defraud the prince or ſtate of their cuſtoms, X 


or puts ſuch goods on board which incur a forfeiture 


the ſhip ; in ſuch caſe the borrower only runs the hazard, 
and not the lender; and where bonds and bills of bot- 
tomry are ſealed, and the money is paid, if the ſhip 1 
. ceives injury by ſtorm, fire, enemy, or any other acc!” ai 
Dre the commencement of the voyage, then the 

perſon borrowing ſhall only run the hazard ; unleſs it be 


dent, be 


otherwiſe provided, by particular words, that the contract f 
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1 have its beginning from the time of the ſealing; but 
oy — the — does not commence till the de- 


| ure. | | 
Many maſters of ſhips having inſured, or taken up money 
upon bottomry, to a greater value than their adventure, 
have ſometimes: wilfully caſt away, burnt, or otherwiſe 
- deſtroyed the ſhips under their care; therefore, by the 
ſtatutè roth Charles II. c. b. the crime was made felony, 
and the perſon or perſons offending were to ſuffer death ; 
which was continued by a ſtatute made in the firſt year of 
the reign of Queen Anne; and, by another made the 
14th of George II. was extended to America. See Inſu- 
BOUGES. See Cori 
TES. or18. | 
"8 BOUL, is a term uſed at Smyrna, ſignifying the impreſſion 
de with hamy-black and linſeed-oil on cotton. cloths, 
9 to prevent their being changed by the Armenians and 


3 3 BOULINIS, or Boligneſe. A copper coin ſtruck at Bo- 
of 2: logna in Itahy, being about a halfpenny ſterling. 


ie BOUNT V- Morey, is an encouragement given by the Bri- 
"XX - tiſh parliament for the venditure of ſome. of their na- 
tional commodities, when there is a greater quantity than 
anſwers the conſumption of the kingdom, which ſo greatly 
diminiſhes the price, . that the owners would be impo- 
veriſhed by keeping their commodities if periſhable; or if 
not, their circumſtances may be ſuch, as to render them 
incapable of waiting till there is a greater ſcarcity, to oc- 
cCaſion a riſing market; in conſideration whereof, provi- 
fion is mae, by ſeveral ſtatutes, when the goods are un- 
der the price limited, to allow the exporter ſo much per 
cent. or per quantity exported. There is likewiſe an en- 
couragement given for importing into England, ſome of 
the manufactures of the Britiſh plantations. See Corn, 
Fiſh, Fleſh, Gun-pruder, Whale-fiſhery, Sail-cloth,, Naval 
Stores, and Spirituous Liquers. 

BOURBON, formerly called the iſſand Maſcarenha, is an 

iſland ſituated in the Indian ocean, 300 miles E. of Mada- 
gaſcar, and is about go miles in circumference, affording a 
variety of hills and vallies, woods and champian ground; 
which occaſioned it to be called the Engliſh foreſt, by 
Captain Caſtleton, who viſited it in the year 1613; but 
the Engliſh neglected to make any ſettlement there; 
whereupon the French took poſſeſſion of it in the year 
1664, and gave it the name it retains at preſent. 
Its firſt inhabitants were brought there from Madagaſcar, 
conſiſting only of three unhappy perſons, who. were ba- 
niſhed there, and who, on their return to Madagaſcar, 
after the expiration of three yea's, made ſuch a magnifi- 
cent and agreeable deſcription of it, that ſeveral of the in- 
habitants of Madagaſcar requeſted leave to dwell there. 

| The iſle of Bourbon is almoſt of an oval figure, and 

is divided into two unequal parts, the ſmaller being 

entirely barren ; but the larger is ſo far the contrary, that 

ſcarce any part of the world, as it is pretended, has a 

greater appearance of fertility z and nothing would be 


Madagaſcar, makes part of the French Indian company's 
conceſſion, ſerving them for a place of refreſhment in their 
voyages to India; and promiſing them a conſiderable ob- 


ods of al ject of commerce by the coffee beans cultivated there. 
which . See Madavaſcar, and I/land of Mauritius. 

voyage BOU RDALOUE. A kind of French worked linen, made 
ed upon ñ in Lower Normandy. | 

is, they BOURDEAUX. A city of France, capital of the Bourde- 
ſons, by bois, and of all Guienne and Gaſcony, ſituated in 40 deg. 


their re- of W. lon. and 44 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. on the river 


Garonne. See France. 


4 a, 
— 


of a ſhip BOURG. | The capital city of Cayenne, and of the French 

ing, but f colonies on the coaſt of Guiana, ſituated in 52 deg. of W. 

cuſtoms, lon and 5 deg. of N. lat. See French America. 

eiture o BOURME. A middling ſort of Perſian ſilk. 

> hazard, FBOURO. One of the Celebes iſlands in the Indian ocean, 
of bot-  fituated in the midway between the iſlands of Macaſlar 
ſhip re- and Ceram; being ſubje& to the Dutch, who have a for- 

her acci- tres there. See Celebes, | 

then de POUTANES, cotton cloths 


iland of Cyprus Ab dimitties, made in the 


less it be * 
«= 


Greeks, when given them to dye after the Indian manner. 


wanting to the country, if it had any commodious ports 
for ſhipping. However, this iſland, together with that of 


BRA 


BOUTON, an iſland of the Celebes, ſituated in 121 deg, 
J car, of E. lon. and between 4 and 5 deg. of S. lat. 
| 'ebes. | | 

BOW Va fhip. That part which is broadeſt before, be- 
ginning at the loof, compaſſing about towards the ſtem, 
and ending at the ſternmoſt part of the forecaſtle. 

If a ſhip has a broad round bow, ſa lors call it a bold bow ; 

if a thin narrow bow, they ſay ſhe has a lean bow; the 

piece of ordnance that lies in this place is alſo called the 

bouu- piece, and the anchors that hang there are called her 
reat and little borwer, | | 

BOWER, is an anchor carried at the bow of a ſhip; of 
which there are uſually two, called firſt and ſecond, or the 

reat and little bower. See Anchor. 

BOWLING, or Bow-line. A rope faſtened to the leech, or 
middle part of the outſide of the fail in a ſhip, ſerving to 
make the ſail ſtand ſharper or cloſer by a wind. 

The bowling is faſtened by two, three, or four ropes, like 
a crow's foot, to as many parts of the. ſail; only the mi- 
zen- bowling is faſtened to the lower end of the yard. 

The bowling oP to all fails, except the ſprit-ſail, 
and ſprit-top-ſail, where it is omitted for want of room 
to hale it forwards ; and thence it is thoſe fails cannot be 
uſed cloſe by a wind. - 

When failors ſay, * the bowling, check or run up the 
bowling, they mean, let it more lack. | 

BOWSE, or Beuce. A ſea-term, ſignifying as much as 
hale, or pull together: thus, haling upon a tack, is called 
bowfing upon a tack; and when they would have the men 

11 all together, they cry bow/e away, f | 

BOW. fprit, or Bolt. ſprit. A kind of maſt in a veſſel, ſtand- 

ing foremoſt on the prow, and reſting ſlope- ways on the 
head of the main-ma!!. Its lower end is faſtened to the 
partners of the fore ſtern, and farther ſupported by the 
fore-ſtay ; ſo that it ſerves to carry the ſprit · ſail, ſprit- 
top-fail, and jack-ſtaff. 
The bow ſprit ſhould be two thirds of the length of the 
main-maſt, and its thickneſs equal to the mizen-maſt : 
when it is twelve fathoms five feet long, its yard muſt be 
eight fathoms two feet long, and the top-maſt of the bow- 
ſprit three fathoms one foot. See Stores. 

BOWYER. One whoſe trade is to make bows and arrows 
fit for archery. | 

BowvyERs Company of London, was a fraternity by preſcrip- 
tion, till the 18th of James I. who incorporated the ſame 
by his letters-patent on the 25th of May 1620, by the 
name of The maſter, wardens, and ſociety of the myſtery 
of bowyers of the city of London. That the incorpo- 
rating of this fraternity ſhould be deferred to this time, is 
ſomewhat ſurpriſing ; tho' not ſo much as that of its bein 
incorporated then, when the military engine called the 
bow was almoſt rendered uſeleſs, by the invention of 
fire-arms. 

This company, for the management of their affairs, have 

a maſter, 2 wardens, and 12 aſſiſtants, with 30 livery- 

men, whoſe fine on admiſſion is 81. their hall being an- 
tiently in Noble ſtreet ; but at preſent they have none. 

BOYNE. A river of Ireland, which riſes in Queen's 
county, in the province of Leinſter, .runs N. E. by Trim 
and Cavan, and falls into the Iriſh channel a little below 
Drogheda. 

BOX. A tree of the ever-green kind, the wood whereof is 
much uſed to make mathematical and muſical inſtruments, 
works of ſculpture, and toys; being yellowiſh, hard, ſolid, 
even, heavy, and fit for poliſhing; but the beſt box comes 
from Turky and Spain. 


BRACCIO, or Brace, is an Italian term for a fathom. See 
| Fathom. 
BRACELET. An ornament for the wriſts or arms of wo- 
men; of which ſome are made of ribbons, others of wove 
hair, horſe-hairs, pearls, glaſs-beads, amber, and precious 
ſtones; which are good commodities to vend among the 
negroes on the coaſt of Guinea, 
BRACES, in the ſea- language, are ropes belonging to all the 
yards of a ſhip, except the mizen, being two to each yard, 


- Which are received through blocks faſtened to pendants at 
the yard-arms.. 


The uſe of braces is to ſquare the yard, that is, to ſet it ; 


ſquare ; hence, ts brace the yard, is to bring it to either 
| T Rs fide 
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fide; to traverſe the yard, is to ſet it any way ovet- 
thwart; and to right the yard, is to bring it ſo as it may 
ſtand at right angles with the length of the ſhip. WV 
All braces come aftward on, the main brace comes to the 
poop, the main-topſail brace to the mizen top, and thence 
to the main-ſhrouds ; the fore, and fore-topfail braces, 
come down by the main, and main-top- fail ſtays, and ſo 
of the reſt, ; = 
The mizen-bowling ſerves for a brace to that yard, and 
the croſs-jack braces are brought forward to the main- 
ſhrouds, whenever a ſhip ſails cloſe by a wind. See 
Tards. | LEN 
BRACKETS, with ſhipwrights. are ſmall knee timbers, that 
ſupport the galleries, and gratings. 
BRADS. Long, thin, ſlender nails, uſed to drive into thin 
fir, and other boards, to keep them from ſplitting, having 
no heads, and fo are drove down within the ſurface of the 
wood. : 
BRAID. A ſmall, narrow ſort of lace, uſed for ornament- 
ing womens ſhoes, and bed-curtains. 


BRAILS, in a ſhip, are ſmall ropes uſed in furling the fails 
acroſs ; being reeved through blocks, which are ſeized on 


cither ſide the ties, a little diſtance off upon the yard; ſo that 
they come down before the ſails of a ſhip, and are faſtened 
at the ſkirt of the fail to the crengles; their uſe being, 
when the ſail is furled acroſs, to hale up its bunt, that it 
may the more readily be taken up, or let fall : but theſe 
brails belong only to the two courſes and the mizen fail. 
Sailors ſay, hale up the brails, or brail up the ſails; the 
meaning of which is, that the fail is to be haled up, in 
order to be furled, or bound cloſe to the yard. 

BRAKE. An inſtrument uſed for dreſſing hemp and flax; 
alſo a name of female fern; as likewite a ſharp bit, or 
ſnaffle, for horſes. 

BRAN. The ſkins or huſks of corn, eſpecially wheat 
ground, ſeparated from the farina, or flower, by a fieve 
or boulter ; of wheat-bran it is that ſtarch- makers make 
their ſtarch ; and bran is alſo uſed in dying as a non-co- 
louring drug. 

BRANDY. A ſpirit, obtained by ſimple diſtillation from 
real wines, or fermented juices of grapes; which thoſe 
who deal in this commodity chuſe to be white, clear, and 
of a good taſte ; as alſo, wh poured into a glaſs to form 
alittle white lather on the top, which, upon diminiſhing, 
makes a circle, called by the French merchants the chaplet, 
and by the Engliſh the bead, or bubble; there being no 
brandy well deflegmated but this, which retains no ſuper- 
fluous humidity, wherein the bead will be entirely formed. 


Brandy made of wine, is called French brandy ; but there 


is alſo Engliſh brandy, extracted from malt or molaſſes, 

and decayed fruit. | 

The chief uſe of brandy is as a dram, eſpecially in the cold 
northern countries ; as alſo among the negroes in Guinea, 
who ſell one another for a few bottles of brandy; and 
among the Indians of Canada, and other parts of North 
America, who are infinitely fond of it. But it is alſo of 
ſome uſe in medicine, being ſaid to ſtrengthen the nerves ; 
and it is likewiſe of ſervice in dying, when raiſed into rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine, being accounted one of the dyers 
non-colouring drugs. | 
The beſt brandies, and in the greateſt 2 are pre- 
pared in France: thoſe of Bourdeaux, Rochelle, Cogniac, 
Nantz, and Poictu, are the moſt eſteemed; as being of a 
better taſte, finer, ſtronger, and enduring the bubble- proof 
longer than any of the reſt; and thoſe of Anjou, Tou- 
raine, and Orleans, claim the ſecond place. | 
Brandy makes a very conſiderable article in the French 
commerce, the number of foreign veſſels wherewith all 
their ports are full in time of peace, and which are Jaden 
with brandy, being incredible. | 
Nantz alone furniſhes 17 4,000 gallons per annum, Bour- 
deaux above twice as much, and the other places in pro- 
portion ; of which there are annually imported into Great 
Britain upwards of 300 tons; but the Dutch take off their 
hands almoſt as much as all the reft of Europe; tho' Po- 
land and Sweden are the only nations which are not their 
cuſtomers, theſe preferring the corn-brandies of their 
own countries to the wine brandies of France. 

French brandies imported by any veſſel into any port of 


BRA 


1 


Great Britain, pay 781. 48. per ton; and brandi es from 
any other countries, except France, omy 48 J. 48. all 


other foreign brandies being exempted from the duties of 
301. charged on French brandies in the reign of King 
William III. PL4is | 


Brandy diſtilled a ſecond time, is called ſpirit ae 


and this, after another rectification, is called /p/rit of wine | a 
reftified. „ | | 7 


BRASIER, or Braaier. A maker or dealer in braſs-ware ; 1 8 


as coppers, pots, tea-kettles, candleſticks, and other bra- 1 
ſiery goods; as alſo lead and iron goods for houſhold. 


furniture, See Armourer. 


BRASIL od. See Brazil. 2 
-BRASS, is a faQtitious metal, compoſed of copper, fuſed 3 


Pure braſs is only malleable when hot; if cold, it breaks; 


is put to 100 lb. of braſs, which renders it more ſoft and 


with lapis calaminaris, which gives it a hardneſs and yel- 
lowneſs. See Copper, and Calaminaris. | 50 
and after melting twice, it is no longer in a condition to 
bear the hammer ; but to work it, ſeven pounds of lead 


liable. FL, -v 
he beſt braſs guns are made of malleable metal, not of 
pure copper and calamine alone; but it is neceſſary to add 
goarſer metals, ſuch as lead and pot-metal, to make it 
run cloſer and ſounder. | 5 
The beſt proportion for gun- metal, is for 11 or 12, oo lb. 
weight of metal, to uſe 10,000 lb. of roſe copper, goo Ib, 


tal of braſs and lead. 
Metal. 


of tin, and Coo lb. of braſs; but the proportion is va- 
riable, according to the quality and goodneſs of the Y F 
copper. - 8 6 1 
For making the fineſt ſtatues of braſs, the proportion 4 . 
ſhould be half copper, and half braſs. Y 
Bell-metal is a compoſition of braſs and tin, and pot-me- 


See Bell-metal, Pot-metal, and * 
© 44 + 


BR ass wire, is braſs drawn through the wire-drawing iron. 


The exportation of Britiſh braſs is prohibited, by the ta- 
tute of the 2d of Edward VI. under penalty of forfeiting 
the double value, and 101. for every i o lb. weight; but, 
by the ſtatute of the 7th of Queen Anne, braſs-wire made 
in Great Britain, is permitted to be exported, even with- *R 


= 


out paying duty; tho? the importation of braſs wrought 
is 51. for every quantity of 100 J. value; braſs laver- 
cocks are 18. 4d. the pound, and pile weights s. 
— trumpets are 12 8. the dozen, and lamps 108. te 
uty. = 


ne, e432 


Bx Ass is alſo a colour made by colourmen and braſiers, to 


B 


BRAULS. 
BRAUNSBURGH. A town of Pruſſia in Poland, fituated © 
BRAVO. One of the Cape Verd iſlands, ſituated in 25 A N 
BRAY. A port-town of Ireland, in the county of Wick 3 | 


BRAZE, is to ſolder with braſs and tin, or to mend brab 4 


BRAZIL, an American wood, commonly ſuppoſed to batt 4 W 


Ziletto, or Jamaica wood, is likewiſe brought from ſome 3 


imitate braſs. The fineſt braſs colour is made of tbe 
powder-braſs of Germany, diluted into a varniſh : but 
there are two ſorts of this colour; the red braſs, or bronze 
and the yellow, or gilt braſs ; with which figures of plaſter 8 
are brafſed or gilt over, ſo as to look like real braſs. det "i 


Bronze. 


RASSA Sound, or Bay, is on the eaſt part of the iſle of 3 


Main-land, one of the iſlands of Shetland. 


Indian cloths, ſtriped with blue and white, 
otherwiſe called turbans; becauſe they ſerve to cover that 


kind of head-dreſs, particularly on the coaſts of Africa. 


on the Baltic fea, in 20 deg. of E. lon. and 54 deg. 15 
min. of N. lat. 1 


deg. of W. lon. and 14 deg. of N. lat. See Cape Vii ñ; 
1flands. |; = 


low, and province of Leinſter, ſituated on St. George? 
Channel, in 6 deg. 16 min. of W. lon.. and 53 dg 
I2 min. of N. lat. 7 » 


” 
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goads with that compoſition. 


been thus denominated, becauſe firſt brought from Fer x 
nambucco, a town of Brazil in South America, belongi"s 
to the Portugueſe; but the ſame ſort of wood is 4 4 
brought from Japan, Lamon, and St. Martha; and b 


of the Antilles iſlands. | 1 
Brazil wood is very heavy, dry, crackles much in the fre $ 
and ſcarce raiſes any ſmoak, by reaſon of its extreme dy VB 
ne x 

3 = 
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neſs. None of theſe different ſorts of wood N N 


except that of Japan; but that of Fernambuceo is e 


the beſt, which ſhould be choſen in thick pieces, cloſe, 
Went, ryez-anidvmaſlin com, 
but, in times of ſcarcity, poor 


ſound, and without any bark on it;; upon ſplitting, from 


a pale colour, it becomes reddiſh; and, when chewed, 
has a ſweetiſh taſte. It is uſed by turners; but its chief 
uſe is in dying, where it ſerves for à red colour, Which 
eaſily evaporates and fades; tho' it ſhould not be, uſed | 


without alum and tartar. © 


From the brazil of Fernambucco is drawn a kind of car- | 


mine, by means of acids, and alſo a liquid lacca for mi- 
niature. 


BRAZING, in ſmithery, is the ſoldering of two pieces of 
iron together, by means of thin plates of braſs melted be- 


tween the pieces that are to be joined. 


0 A BRAZZA. A town and ifland on the coaſt of Dalmatia, 


» a 
be” 
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1 | 2 BREAD, 


in the gulph of Venice, ſituated in 18 deg, of E. lon. 
and 43 deg. of N. lat. See YVenttian Iſlands, | 


he principal food of man, moft commonly 


is pretty frequent in ſofne provifces of France. 
*alſothe principal ingredient fof bfead in ſeveral parts of 
Aſia, Africa, and America; infſome countries they make 
*bread of fiſh, and in others If 
plants, raſſ 


R N 


e of different ſorts of corn, reduced to a dough, or 


paſte,” and uſually baked in an qven. 
Th Sort, -ufed chiefl in Futbpe for bread, are 
ich is a mixture of both; 

le make bread of bar- 
ley and oats; and the ſarraſinſcorn is a grain whoſe uſe 


Maize is 


e roots of trees, and 
into a kind of flqur. 
The ſtatute of the 8th of 


& | 


een Anne, of the it of 


George I. and the 3d of Geotge II. regulate the aſſize 


and weight of all ſotts of bread to be ſold by any baker, 
and the manner of ſelling them ; all which ſorts of bread 
ſhould be made according to the goodneſs of the grain; 
and the aſſize and weight of the white, wheaten, and 
houſhold bread, ſhould be ſet and aſcertained according 
to the table following. | 8 


T ASE of BREAD, in peundi, ounces, and drams, æveirdipoize. 


In the firſt column is the price of the buſhel of wheat, from 28. to 155. the allowance 
for bakin included; and in the other columns is the weight of the loayes, the white loaves 
being one half, and the wheaten three quarters, of the weight of houſhold-loaves. 
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Batan-rom, .. A Fa- term: fer that place in the hab of 2 
" ſhip, generally towards the tern, where the bread or pit 
b BREA 51. : The extent which linen or woollen cloths, 
1 | ſtuffs, or ſilks; ought to have between. the two ſelvages 
Or liſts. | ken” . Ig. 4 it * 5. Ru“ 90 | 

BREAKING, among tradeſmen, is failing in buſineſs, by 


8 becamin a bankrupt, or inſolvent... 0529 V3 UW. 
BRTAkI — Bulk. The beginning to unload the cargo of 
a ſhip. See But. | cli 2 
BREEZE. A. briſk or freſh gale of wind, blowing from the 
” land. ore. riod 7 cls 4 0 
BREMEN. One of the moſt conſiderable. port towns of 
Lower Saxony in Germany, ſituated in 8 deg. 20 min. 
of E. lon. and 53 deg. 25 min. of N. lat, . See Ger- 


* 
. * } 
4.4 * 


many. —_—_ 5 1.3157 | en 
BREN TE. A river riſing in the biſhopric of Trent; and 
running S. E. through the Venetian territory in Italy, falls 
into the Adriatic ſea, oppoſite to the city of Venice. 
BRE3T. An excellent port and harbour of France, ſi- 
tuated in 4 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 48 deg. 25 min, 
of N. lat. on Cameret bay, in the Atlantic ocean, and 
on the weſt coaſt of Britany. See France. 
BRETON, or Cape Breton. An iſland in North America, 
ſituated between 61 and 62 deg. of W. lon. and 45 and 
48 of N. lat. See French America, _ 
BREWER. A perſon who brews, or makes and ſells beer, 
and other kinds of malt liquor, by wholeſale. See Ale, 
i! | Beer, and Malt. Me | WS 1 6 
BRE ERS C:mpary of Lond m, was incorporated by letters- 
patent of the 16th of Henry VI. in the year 1438, by the 
appellation of The maſter, and keepers, or wardens, and 
commonalty of the myſtery or art of brewers of the city 
of London; which were confirmed by Edward IV. in 
1480, with an additional privilege of making by-laws ; the 
company being governed by a maſter, 3 wardens, and 28 
aſſiſtants, with à livery of 108 of their members, who 
pay a fine of 161. 138. 4 d. upon admiſſion ; and have a 
handſome. hall in Addle-{treet, where they tranſact their 
affairs. | | 
BrREWER's Hate. A good harbour at the north fide of the 
iſland of Chiloe, fituated in 82 deg of W. lon. and 42 
deg. of S. lat. near the coaſt of Chili in South America. 
See Spaniſb America. 4 
BREWING. The art of mixing or managing liquors; 
but particularly applied to the brewing of beer and ale from 
malt and hops; which is a conſiderable trade in the city of 
London. 
I BRICK. A kind of factitious ſtone, made of a fatty earth, 
formed into long ſquares, four inches in breadth, and 
eight or nine in length, by means of a wooden mould, 
and then baked and burnt in a kiln, to ſerve for the uſes of 
bui'ding. There are alſo bricks of a whitiſh colour; and 
Wage in Suffolk is remarkable ſor this ſort. 
Bricks acquire various names, according to their forms, 
dimenſions, uſe, method of making, and place. The 
f principal ſoris are, compaſs-bricks, of a circular form, uſed 
in ſteening of walls: concave, or hollow bricks, on one 
IH fide flat, like a common brick, on the other hollowed, 
uſed for conveying water under-ground : cogging bricks, 
uſed for making the indented: work under the coping of 
walls, built with great bricks: coping bricks, formed on 
purpoſe for coping of walls: Dutch or Flemiſh bricks, 
uſed to pave yards and ſtables; as alfo for ſoap-boilers vats 
and ciſterns: clinckers, being ſuch bricks as are glazed 
by the heat of the fire in burning : feather-edged bricks, 
like the common ſtatute bricks, only thinner on the one 
ſide than on the other, and uſed to pen up the brick - pan- 
nels in timber buildings: ſamel. or ſandal bricks, are ſuch 
as lie outermoſt in a kiln, or clamp, being conſequently 
loit, and uſcleſs, as not being thoroughly burnt :. great 
bricks are thoſe which are twelve inches long, fix broad, 
and three thick, the weight of one being about 15 lb. ſo 
that 100 weigh 1500 Ib. and roco of them 15,000 lb. their 
uſe being to fence walls: pilaſter, or buttreſs bricks, which 
ue of the ſame dimenſions with the great bricks, only the 
dae 2-notch at one end, half the breadth of the brick; 
their uſe being to bind the work at the pilaſters of fence- 
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walls, which are built of great brick. Paving-bricks, or 


1. 


RN IL 


ol ler are, of; ſeveral ſizes, in ſeveral.countries and pers 
Placę· brickes ſuch as are made in a phace prepared on 19:00 e 
fut them, near the building they are to be uſed in. Statute, 
or ſmall common bricks, when burnt ought to be nine 
inches long, four and a quarter broad, and tao and a half 
| Wat. By the 3d of George II. within 15 miles of Lon- 
on, theſe bricks are to be 8+ inches long, 4:3 broad, and 
21 thick: 100 of thefe commonly weighing 550 pounds, 
and 1000, $500 pounds; about 497 in number make a 
ton weight; being commonly uſed in paving cellars, 
hearths, and ſinks: 30, or 32, of true ' meaſure, will 
pave a yard ſquare, and 330 will pave a ſquare of 109 
foot laid flat; but, if laid edgeways, there; mult be near 
double the number: and ftock-bricks muſt. be of the ſame 
dimenſions, only 3 of an inch thicker. 61G in 
Barbaro, in his commentary of Vitruvius, recommends 
a triangular form of brigks, every ſide a foot long, and 
only an inch and half thick : theſe, he obſerves, would 
have many conveniencies above others, as being more 
commodious in the management, of lefs expence, and of 
fairer ſhew ; adding much beauty and ſtrength to the mural 
angles, where they fall gracefully into an indented work: 
and Sir H. Wotton wonders they have never been taken 
into uſe, being recommended by fo great an authority. 
The earth whereof ' bricks are made muſt not be fandy, 
which will render them both heavy and brittle ; nor muſt 
it be too fat, which will make them crack in drying : 
they ſhould be made either in the ſpring or autumn ; and 
- when made, muſt be ſheltered from the ſun if too hot, 
and yet be expoſed to the air to dry : if in froſty weather, 
they are to be covered with ſand ; if in hot weather, with 
wet ſtraw; and when well dried, they are to be burnt. 
The ſtatutes of the 12th of Geo. I and the zd of Geo. II. 
regulate the manner of preparing the earth or clay for 
making bricks, the method of making them, and the 
penalties on thoſe who act contrary to theſe ſtatutes. * 
Gol.i\man obſerves, that bricks will have double the ſtrength, 
if, after one burning, they are ſteeped in water, and burnt 
afreſh. If the brick earth be too fat, it muſt be tempered 
with ſand, and that trodden out again, firſt by cattle, then 
by men. Bricks made of common earth not only melt 
but vitrify, by too much heat; for which reaſon the kilns 
are made of ſuch ſtones as will calcine themſelves, that 
the vehemence of the fire may be broken by them; beſides 
which, they uſually place bricks, made of an argillous 
earth, which will melt next the fire See 7z/e. 
Oil of BRICKS, is oil of olives, imbibed by the ſubſtance of 
bricks, and afterwards diſtilled from it. 
The pieces of brick, being heated red hot in live coals, 
are extinguiſhed in a trough half filled with oil of olives ; 
being then ſeparated, and the brick thus ſaturated with oil, 
groſly pounded, it is put into a retort, and placed in a 
reverberatory furnace; and thus is drawn an oil, which 
the apothecaries call o/eun de lateribus, and ſome chemiſts 
cul of the philoſophers; uſed for reſolving tumours in the 
ſpleen, alſo againſt palſies and epilepſies. See Ot, 
BRICKLAYER. A perſon who lays bricks in buildings. 
The tilers and bricklayers of London were incorporated 
by Q. Elizabeth. See Tilers Company. 
BRIDGE-TOWN. Ihe capital of the iſland of Barba- 
does, ſituated in 59 deg. of W. lon, and 13 deg. of N. 
lat. in the American ſea, or Atlantic ocean. See Briti/h 
America. | 
BRIDGE WATER. A N and port-town of Somer- 
ſetſhire, ſituated in 3 deg of W. lon. and 51 deg. of N. 
lat. near the mouth of the river Evil, which diſcharges 
itſelf into the Briſtol channel a little below it. 


-BR'DLING TON, or Burlington, a port-town of Yorkſhire, 


ſituated in 10 min of E. lon. and 54 deg. 15 min. of N. 
lat on the German ocean. | 
BRIDPORT. A borough, and port-town, of Dorſetſhire, 


< arm in 3 deg. of W. lon. and 50 deg. 4 min. of 
lat. | 


BRIEL. The capital of the iſland of Voorn, in Holland, 
ſituated in 4 deg. of E. lon. and 51 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. 
See United Provinces. 

BRIEUX. A port-town of Britany, in France, fituated on 
the Englith channel, in 2 deg. 50 min. of W. lon. and 
48 ceg. 49 min. of N. Jat. See France. 
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BRIGANTINE: -A*fmall, ſight, flat, open peſſel, going 
both with fails and oars; either” for fighting or giving 
chace; having uſually 12 6r 15 benches on a ſide for the 

rowers, with a man and an oar to each bench. * 

Brigantines are prineipally uſed by the corſairs; all the 
hands on board being ſoldiers, and each having his muſket 
ready under his oar. | © „% Anni en | 

BRIGHTHELM STONE. A little port-town in Suſſex, 

| 1 in 10 min. of W. lon. and 50 deg 50 min. of 

an 16 (OC CATER] | bf 

BRILLIANT diamond. See Diamond. _ 

BRIMST ONE, the mineral called ſulphur, which is one of 
the chemiſts univerſal principles of all bodies. See Sulphur, 

Hinter of -BRIMSToONE. © See Flaver of Sulphur. | 

BRINDISI. A port-town of the territory of Ortanto, 
in Naples, ſituated in 18 deg 45 min. of E. lon. and 40 
deg. 40 min. of N. lat. at the entrance of the gulph of 

Venice. See Naples. | | 

BRINE. The liquor that produces ſalt ; which after being 
taken out of the brine-pots, or brine- pans, is prohibited, 
by the ſtatute of the iſt of Q. Anne, from being uſed for 
curing or picklipg of fiſh, without boiling the ſame into 
ſalt; as is alſo rock-ſalt, without refining it into white- 
ſalt. See Salt. | 

BRISTLE. A ſtrong: hair, growing upon the backs of 
ſwine, which is put to ſeveral uſes, particularly in making 
different ſorts of bruſhes ; as alſo by ſhoe-makers, ſadlers, 
harneſs-makers, and others, in ſewing their works. Great 
quantities of briſtles are imported from Ruſſia, and are 

commonly fold by weight. 

BRISTOL. A large city, and port-town of England, fi- 
tuated in 2 deg. 40 min. of W. lon and 51 deg. 30 
min. of N. lat. on the river Avon, being part in Glou- 

 ceferſhire, and part in Somerſe:ſhire. See Great- Britain. 

BRITAIN-Grear, or Great-Britain, is the nobleſt, and 
moſt opulent, iſland on the face of the globe, fitvated in 

the Atlantic ocean, between 50 and 59 deg. of N. lat. 
and divided into S. and N. Britain; the former compre- 
hending England and Wales, in which are 52 counties ; 
26 cities, 207 borough towns, 803 market-towns, and 
9284 pariſhes ; being 380 miles long, and 300 broad; 
containing 8 millions of inhabitants: the latter compre- 
hending Scotland, in which are 33 ſhires ; being 278 miles 
long, and 194 broad ; containing 1,500,000 inhabitants, 

England is of a triangular figure, bounded by Scotland on 
the N. by the German ſea on the E; by the Engliſh 
channel, which divides it from France, on the S. and by St. 
George's or the Iriſh channel on the W. 

Scotland is bounded by the Caledonian ocean on the N.; 
by the German ocean on the E.; by the river Tweed, 
the Tevict hill-, and the river Eſk, which divide it from 
England on the S.; and by the Iriſh ſea and Atlantic 
ocean on the W, 

Ihe ſituation of Great Britain, environed by the ſea, af- 
fords it inexprefſible advantages; having, on all ſides, ſafe 
and commodious ports, and abounding with all the necef- 


{aries of life. England has always been remarkable for a 


commercial country; its trade and manuſactures have al- 
ways been conſider ble; and it may be obſerved, that this 
nation, without being more fertile than the adjacent 
countries, is inhabited by richer men; that, wanting 
wood, it covers the ſea with its ſhips ; and, though it pro- 
duces few things, has a flouriſhing trade with all the world, 
Ihe commercial intereſt of England was but faintly un- 
derſtood till the reign of Q. Elizabeth. who not only 
. eſtabliſhed the woollen manufactories on the ruins of thoſe 
in the Netherlands, but alſo promoted the navigation and 
ecommerce of her ſubjects; opening a paſſage for them in- 
to both the Indies, and inciting that ſpirit which after- 
wards induced them to make ſettlements in the moſt diſt- 
ant parts of the globe. This princeſs, by a wiſe and 
happy conjunction of the labours of her people both at 
home- and abroad, formed the extenſion of the national 
wealth and power, without the leaſt diminution of the 
people; contrary to the effects of plantations made from 


other countries, which have ſuffered at home, by aggran- 


dizing themſelves abroad, and eſpecially the Spaniards; 
| whereas the domeſtic power of Britain is conſtantly aug- 


mented, in proportion to the adyantages derived ſrom its 


ſettlements abroad; and to this circulation of commerce 
it is, in reality, owing, that the ſtrength of Britain is ſo 


ing them in full vigour. 


BR 1 


much greater, its lands ſo much more valuable, and itz 


intrinſic wealth ſo much increaſed, as they are ſince the 
reign of Q. Elizabeth. - However, it has been conjectured, 
by Baron Puffendorf, that England was weakened by 


anting the ſeveral colonies in America; and that it 


would have been more advantageous, to have employed 
the coloniſts at home, in manufactures, and in the her: 


ring fiſhery. But he never conſidered, that the commo- 


ditties and manuſactures of a country have a certain limit, 


beyond which it is impoſſible they ſhould extend, without 
an alteration of circumſtances; or, when they are carried 
ſo high, as that no markets are to be found, domeſtic 
induſtry can proceed no further : had he refſected on this 
important fact, he muſt have been of opinion, that it is 
owing to the American colonies that Great Britain has 
not been very ſenſible of ſuch a ſtagnation in trade; be. 
cauſe, the coloniſts eſtabliſhed there take off much greater 


quantities of the national commodities and manufaQureg 


than if they had remained at home. This may be farther 
illuſtrated, by obſerving, that the number of inhabitants 


in and about the city of London, is now about five times 


more than at the death of Q. Elizabeth: and though it 
cannot be imagined, that the number of people through. 
out the whole kingdom, hath increaſed in the ſame pro- 
portion; yet it is certain that theſe are very much aug- 
mented, as is apparent from the growth of other great 
cities, the ſwelling of ſmall villages into large towns, and 
the railing ſeveral new ſea-ports along the coaſts. From 
hence, it may be diſcovered how the other parts of the 
Britiſh dominions have alſo increaſed in the number of 
their inhabitants, as well as England ; and have reaped a 
proportionable benefit from ſo happy a change in their cir- 
circumſtances ; which, as it demonftrates how much they 
are indebted to their excellent conſtitution, ſo it is alſo 
an evident proof that it is the intereſt, and ought to be 
the care, of ſuch as are entruſted with the adminiſtration 


of the government, to ſee that every part of the Britiſh 


empire amply enjoys the advantages derived from the laws, | 4 


and that glorious freedom which is the refult of maintain- Wl 
The ſubjects, as well as the 
ſoil, are ever to be conſidered as appendages of the Britiſh 
empire; and as obedience is expected from the remotel: 
quarters, as well as thoſe bordering upon the center of 
government, ſo they are intitled to the ſame protection 


and encouragement ; which while they receive, there is 
no doubt but affairs will continue in a flouriſhing con- 
dition, and the fears which many have entertained, that 


ſome of the diſtant colonies may throw off their obedience i 
to the mother country, will diſappear as viſionary ſhadows: 
for it is in the body politic, as in the natural body; while 
the vital parts are fliong and ſound, the conſtitution will be 


every where briſk and lively, and the effects of it perfect 
felt to its very extremities. | 
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There is a diſtinction frequently made, chiefly by foreign- Wl 
ers, between the national and commercial intereſt of 
Great Britain; but, in reality, this is a diſtinction without 
a difference ;. for theſe are ſo inſeparably united, that they nl 
may be very well conſidered as one and the ſame : becauſe 
commerce is that tie by which the ſeveral, and even the 
remoteſt, pirts of the Eritiſh empire, are connected, and 
kept together, ſo as to be rendered parts of the ſame whole, 
and to receive not only countenꝭ nce and protection, but 
warmth and nouriſhment, from the vital parts of the g- 
vernment ; of which monarchy is only the head, but li- 
berty is the ſoul : therefore, whatever aſſiſts, promotes, an 


and extends the commerce of Britain, is conſiſtent with 


its national intereſt; and whatever impairs, diminiſhes 
or circumſcribes it, is repugnant thereto: from whence 
may be Ccerived a true notion of the intereſt of Great Bi- 
tain, with reſpect to the other Eurcpean powers; and allo nl 


an opinion formed when that intereſt is really purſued, zz 


and when it is either neglected or abandoned; which will . 4 


be preſently fully expatiated upon. 


The encouragement given to the woollen manufactures 
of England, was the foundation of its flouriſhing com- 
merce ; which was ſoon extended to Archangel in Rufſia, 1 


to all the maritime towns of the Mediterranean, and '* 
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ne ccaſts if Africa,” Aſia; and America; where it is To 
ay — as to ſeem too permanent to be ſhaken, and 
co ſtand leſs in need of enlargement than moderation. 

The principal commodities of the growth of Great Britain 
ate wool atid in; the other commodities are iron, lead, 
copperas, vittiol, ſlate, allom, coals, live oxen and cows, 
horſes, tallow, falt-fleſh, groen hides, dreſſed buff, Yrefſed 
ſkins of all forts, parchment, vellum, butter, ' cheeſe, and 
tallow candles; ſeveral ſtuffs, and woollen manufactures ; 
nas cloths, ratines, ſerges, bays, flannels, druggets, woollen- 
WF carpets, and tapeſtries; various kinds of manufactures 
made up of a mixture of wool, filk, thread, cotton, and 
other ingredients; caps, and bonhets, of all kinds, ſtock- 
ings of all ſorts; blanketing; hair- buttons; horſe-hair, 
:woollon;' and beaver hats; thread, and ſilk lace; ſeveral 
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is kinds of furs ; ivory unwrought, ox-horn, horn for lan- 
as thorns; combs of 'tortoiſe-ſhell, ivory, box, and horn; 
e- all kinds of artillery, and of arms; all ſorts of hard- 
er ware; nails of all forts; corn ground and unground, 


ſtarch, and various kinds of pulſe; bees-wax; timber; 
wood for dying, and hoops for barrels; ſeveral ſorts of 
ſpirituous liquors, malt - liquors, cyder, and perry; glaſs, 
litharge, calamine 3 moſt kinds of chemical extracts; 
groceries of all kinds; drugs; yellow and red ochre ; 
alt kinds of fiſh, dry and falt; and quills for writing. 
—= Beſides theſe, the Britiſh nation ſupplies other countries 
= with ſugar, rum, tobacco, and other commodities of its 
American colonies; as alſo with the linen manufacture 
of Ircland. | ap 257 Be 

= "The ſoil of this country is generally clay; but, in many 
places, gravel and ſand: the former produces good wheat 
and beans ; the latter barley, ang oats; and both of them 
good peas. The timber growing in this iſland is chicfly 


\ 


cir- oak, aſh, elm, beech, and horn-beam: however, there 
they are other trees exceeding uſeful and ornamental, though 
alſo not honoured with the name of timber; ſuch as the wal- 
o be 

ation and ſome other ſpecies of wood. Plantations of hops 
ritiſh are very numerous in Kent, Surry, Eſſex, Worceſterſhire, 
laws, and Herefordſhire; where there is abundance of apples for 


tain- WA cyder, as well as in Devonſhire. In Eſſex and Cambridge- 


s the ſhire are fields of ſaffron ; and in Bedfordſhire and Buck- 
ritiſh | inghamſhire woad for dying. "The moſt conſiderable foreſts 
noteſt now remaining are Windſor-foreſt in Berkſhire, New- 
ter of foreſt in Hampſhire, Sherwood foreſt in Nottinghamſhire, 


and Epping-foreſt in Eſſex. Cornwal abounds in tin- 
and Devonſhire is alſo remarkable for this valuable com- 
modity. Cumberland, D. rbyfhire, Flintſhire; Denbigh- 
BS hire, and Montgomerylhire, are rich in mines of lead, 
dows: iron, and copper. Staffordſhire and Cheſhire are re- 
while RR markable for falt pits ; Yorkſhire for allum, and Nor- 

== thumberland' for coal. Norfolk, Eſſex, Wiltſhire, De- 
vonſhire, Dorſetſhire, Somerſet{hire, Leiceſterſhire, Glou- 
ceſterſhire, and Worceſte ſhire, are celebrated for their 
woollen manufactures. Cheſhire, Glouceſterſhire, Suffolk, 
and Cambridgeſhire, produce plenty of cheeſe; but the 


vithout two latter are more abundant in butter. 

at they lt has been computed that the arable lands, ſown with 
becauſe wheat in England, annually produce 24 millions of buſhels 
ven the of that grain; of which, in good ſeaſons, great quantities 
d, and are exported, and the remainder converted into excellent 


Y bread and flour for the uſe of the natives. About the 
ame quantity of barley is annually produced, according 


„fit converted into malt, and afterwards into ale and beer; 
„one million more of buſhels made into malt, are converted 
to ſpirits and ſtrong waters ; and the reſidue, being ten 
ini{he5) IF millions of buſhels'unmalted, is either made into bread, 
whence i] exported abroad, or uſed for ſeed at home. But of ryc, 
eat Bri- chere is the leaſt ſown of any kind of grain; the lands 
being too good for it, and the common people generally 
00 dainty to eat the bread made of it. | A 


2 


urſued, 23 
ich will 
1 omputed to be 12 millions; which, at a medium of 38. 

1 d. ber fleece, amounts 10 2 millions ſterling; and when 
anufactured may be reckoned 10 millions: for there are 
3 reckoned 250,000 cloths, broad and narrow, to be an- 
= ly made; befides great quantities of perpetuanos, bays, 


mines, which are the moſt excellent of any in the world; 


os Doctor Davenam, of which 23 millions of buſhels are 


The numbers of ſheep annually ſhorn in England are 
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ſays, ſerges, kerſies, buffins, mocados, programs, cali- 
L a worſteds, fuſtians, AS tukes, 
and ſeveral other of the like commodities. The tin mines 
produce t, 200, ooo lb. yearly ; the lead mines 8; oo fodders; 
allom 800 tons; copper, 500 tons; there are great quan- 
tities of iron and coal; as alſo of ſalt. 


There is ſcarce a manufadture in Europe, but what is 


brought to great perfection in Great Britain; but the 

woollen manufacture is the moſt conſiderable, which ex- 

ceeds, in goodneſs and quantity, that of any other nation. 

Hard- ware is another extraordinary article; for the Eng- 
liſh locks, edge-tools, guns, ſwords, and other arms, 

exceed any thing of the kind ; houſhold utenſils of braſs, 

iron, and pewter, are alſo important articles; and clocks 

and watches are in extraordinary eſteem. The Engliſh 

are not defective in many manufatlures ; however, among 

theſe is that of tin- plates, or white- iron, which is manu- 

factured, from the Engliſh tin, in Germany ; either be- 

cauſe the Engliſh are not ſufficiently experienced in the 

art of manufacturing tin-plates, or the Germans work ſo 

much cheaper, that it will not turn to any advantage to 

make them in England. I he Engliſh are alfo leſs ac- 

quainted with lace and linen than the French, the Dutch, 

and the inhabitants of the Auſtrian Netherlands: and pa- 

per is alſo another manufacture in which they are excelled 
by the Dutch. 

The principal maritime cities and towns in Great. Britain, 
are London, Rocheſter, Deal, Dover, Rye, and Win- 

chelſea; on the S. eaſtern coaſt : Seaford, Arundel, Chi- 
cheſter, Portſmouth, Southampton, Pool, Lime, Exeter, 

Dartmouth, Plymouth, and Falmouth, on the ſouthern 

coaſt : St. Ives, Padſtow, Biddeford, and Briſtol on the 
S. W. Cardiff, Swanſey, Pembroke, Haverford weſt on 

the ſouthern coaſt of Wales. Cardigan, Aberyſtwith, and 

Harlegh, on the weſtern coaſt of Wales. Cheſter, Liver- 
pool, Whitehaven, and Cockermouth, on the N. W. coaſt 


nut-tree, poplar, maple, hazle, willow, fallow, ſycamore, — Of England. Kirkcudbright, and Wigton, on the S. of 


Scotland. Port-Patrick, Irvin, Renfrew, and Glaſgow, on 


the weſtern coaſt of Scotland. Inverneſs, Bamff, Peter- 


head, Aberdeen, and Leith, on the eaſtern coaſt of Scot- 
land. Newcaſtle, Shields, Sunderland, Whitby, Scarbo- 
rough, Hull, Boſton, Lynn, Yarmouth, Southwold, Or- 
ford, Aldborough, Ipſwich, and Harwich, on the eaſtern 
coaſt of England. But, of all theſe, London, Briſtol, 
and Liverpool, are the moſt conſiderable for the proſecu- 
tion of a foreign trade, See Ports. 

The principal inland cities and towns, throughout the 
modern diviſion of England into fix circuits are, 1ſt, In 
the h:me circuit, Colcheſter in Eſſex, where the greateſt 
manufacture of bays is carried on; St. Albans in Hert- 
fordſhire, one of the moſt conſiderable markets for wheat ; 
and Canterbury, in Kent, remarkable for its ſilken ma- 
nuſactory, introduced by the French and Walloons, in 
the reign of Q. Elizabeth, on their expulſion from their 
native countries for adhering to the proteſtant religion. 
2d, In the N:rfolk circuit, are Aileſbury, and Buckingham, 
where great quantities of Jace and ſtraw-hats are made; 
Pedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, Ely, Bury in Suf- 
folk, and Norwich which is celebrated for its woollen 
manufacture, eſpecially in crapes and ſtuffs. 3d, In the 


Oxford circuit, are Oxford, Reading, Abingdon, Glou- 


ceſter, Worceſter, Monmouth, Hereſord, dhrewsſbury 
celebrated for being the ſtaple for the woollen manufacture 
of Wales; Bridgnorth ; Litchfield ; Stafford; Wolver- 
hampton, and Walſal, remarkable for their manufacture 
of all ſorts of hard-ware. 4th, In the midland circuit, are 
Coventry, Warwick, Birmingham where the greateſt 
quantity of hard-ware is made; Leiceſter, Derby, Not- 
tinzham, Lincoln, Peterborough, and Northampton. 
5th, In the weſtern circuit, are Wincheſter, Saliſbury, 
Malmſbury famous for its woollen manufactory, Dor- 
cheſter, Bath, Wells, Taunton remarkable ſor its woollen 
manufacture, and Launceſton. 6th, In the northern circuit, 


are York, Leeds conſiderable for its woollen trade, Shef- 


held remarkable for a manufacture of hard-ware; Dur- 
ham, Lancaſter, Mancheſter celebrated for its great ma- 
nufactures of haberdaſhery wares ; Appleby, and Carliſle. 
The principal inland places, belonging to the principality 
of Wales, are, iſt, J Werth Wales, St. Aſaph, Flint, 

en- 
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Denbigh, Wrexham, Montgomery, Welch: pooh, Ban- 
gor, and Bala, 2d, In South Wales, are Radnor, Bre - 


The moſt remarkable interior cities, and towns of Scot⸗ 
land are, Peebles, Lanerk, Edinburgh, which i is down 
hkcld, Forfar. Brechts, 


T he principa! rivers in Enganf are the Thames, Severn, 
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neſs, in Norfork; Orford-neſs, in Suffolk; Walton naze, 
in Effex ; North-foreland, South-foreland, and Dungeneſs, 


in Kent; Beachy-head, in Suſſex; Dunnoſe, and the 


Needleſs,” on the iſle of Wight; Peverel-point, and Race 
of Portland, in Dorſetſhire; Berry- point, Star point, and 
Bolt-head, on the S. of Devonſhire ; Lizard- point, Lands- 
end, and Trevolze- point, in Cornwal ; Hartland point, and 
Bag point, in the N. of Devonſhire; Naſh- point, and 
Worms-head, in Glamorganſhire; St. Goven's- point, 
Biſhop and his clerks, ia Pembrokeſhire; Cardigan point. 
in Catdiganſhire ; Sarnabuck- point, in Merionethſhire; 
Braychilpult-point, in Caernarvonſhire ; Holy-head, and 
Hillary-poi«t, in Angleſea; Orms-head, in Denbighſhire ; 
and St. Bee's-head, in Cumberland. 

The principal commerce of Great Britain centers in the 
city of London; which was a conſiderable mart amon 
the Romans, enlarged by the Saxons, encouraged by the 
Danes, protected by the Normans, and by many favour- 
able occurrences is now the emporium of the kingdom, 
the glory of Europe, and the admiration of all mankind, 
Through all tl.e variety of governments in Britain, this 
ancient city obtained many early immunities for the pro- 
pagation of commerce, and the advantage of merchants : 
for which purpoſe the ſeveral ſecular guilds of merchants, 
tradeſmen, and artizans, were formed and incorporated ; 
which, as they are the baſis of commerce, demand an 
enumeration. | | 

Theſe were the companies of mercers, grocers, drapers, 
fiſhmongers, gold{mithsAkinner-, merchant-taylors, haber- 
daſhers, ſalters, iron-mongers, vintners, cloth- workers, 
duyers, brewers, leather-ſellers, pewterers, barbers, ſur- 
geons, Cutlers, bakers, wax-chandlers, tallow-chandlers, 
armourers, girdlers, butchers, ſadlers, carpenters, cord- 
wainers, painter ſtainers, curriers, maſons, plumbers, 
innholders, founders, poulterers, cooks, coopers, tilers 
and bricklayers, bowyers, fletchers, blackſmiths, joyners, 
weavers, woolmen, i fruiterers, plaiſterers, ſta- 
tioners, broderers, upholders, muſicians, turners, baſket - 
makers, glaziers, horners, farriers, paviours, loriners, 
apothecariers, ſhipwrights, ſpectacle- makers, clock-makers, 
232 comb makers, felt- makers, frame-work knitters, 
1 


pany, Ruſſia company, Eaſtland company, "Turky com- 
pany, 'Eaſt India company, African RA wet South Sea 
company, and Herring fiſhery. company: which are alſo 
particularly deſcribed under their reſpective denominations. 
Beſides theſe, there wereformerly many other companies of 
merchants which had been incorporated, but are now ex- 


tint; ſuch as the Spauiſh, Portugueſe, Italian, Freuch, 
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Dutch, and American companies; hopgrer, he commerce 
to all thoſe countries, except France, is carried on with 

greater advantage to the Britiſh nation, than when it wa; 
under the direction of the companies. 


217 port of London is allowed co carry two parts in three, 
O Uu 


or lx parts in nine, of the foreign trade of England + one 
ninth may be given to the ports on the 8, coaſt of this 
iſland; which S. coaſt is oppoſite to the N. coatt of France, 
the ſea between them being called the channel; the E. 
end of this, on.the Engliſh de, is the N. F oreland, which 
ſtands oppoſite to Newport in France; and the W. end, 
on the Engliſh fide, is the Lands end, over againſt Uſhant, 
or Breſt, in France. One ninth of the trade is allowed 
to the eaſtern coaſt of England, waſhed by the German 
ocean; and the other ninth to the W. coaſt, which looks 
on the Iriſh ſeas. neee 
The great increaſe of the Britiſh navigation, the mercan- 
tile opulence, and the potency of the country, are ſuſk- 
ciently eyinced by the | $4 pe commerce of London 
to and from, all parts of the terraqueous globe, and by the 
great number and magnitude of the national ſhips con- 
tunually trafficking to this magnificent city: for, in the 
year 1732, it appeared, from the general regiſter at the 
cuſtom: houſe, that the number of ſhips belonging to the 
port of London only were 1417, burthen 178,557 tons, 
and carrying 21,997 men. In the year 1727, the num- 
ber of ſhips belonging to other nations that arrived in 
the port of London amounted to 213, and the number of 
Britiſh ſhips from all ports beyond the ſea to 1839, making 
together 2952 ;.and the ſame year the coaſting ſhips which 
arrived at London, from the ſeveral ports of Great 
Britain, amounted to 6837 ; ſo that, ia one year, the 
number of ſhips which agrived there were 8889. For 
unlading this amazing number of mercantile veſſels, and 


— 


| Carrying the prodigious quantities of merchandiſe to and 


from the 144 wharts of the city, ſuburbs, and vicinal parts, 
there are not only employed about 20co lighters, barges, 
and boats, but alſo 607 great carts. However; the number 
of ſhips annually imported at London have been conſider- 
ably increaſgd in ſeveral years ſince : but this is always great- 
ly affected by a war with France, or Spain; the difference 
of which may be eaſily diſcovered from what happened in 
the war with France preceding the treaty of Utrecht; be- 
cauſe, in the years 1709 and 1710, there were only 
3559 and 3750 national ſhips cleared from the cuſtom- 
houſe at London; but in the years 1713 and 1714, they 
were 5807 and 6614; the net produce of the cuſtoms in 
1709 being 1,342,8331. 14 8. 4x d. but in the year 
1714: they amounted to 1,765,695 l. 48. 22 d. being 
an increaſe of 422,8611. 98. 103 d.: beſides, during 
the laſt war, the Engliſh loſt 1360 ſhips taken by the 
Spaniards, and 1878 taken by the French ; making to- 
gether 3238, including men of war, and privateers; 
which, however, were 196 leſs than thoſe taken by the 
Engliſh from the French and Spaniards ; for the naval force 
of Uritain, at the concluſion of the treaty of Aix la Cha- 
pelle, conliſted of 6 ſhips of 100 guns, 13 of go, 16 of 89, 
25 of 70, 32 of (o, and 34 of 50, being 126 ſhips of 
the line, beſides 30 frigates of 40 guns, and 45 of 20, 
43 oops, 16 bombs, and 19 fireſhips, in all 279; of 
which 225 were in commiſſion; 40,000 ſeamen, and 
11,500 marines being granted by parliament for manning 
this formidable armament : and when the peace was eſta- 
bliſhed, there weie 71 ſhips of the line, and 29 frigates, 
beſides ſloops and tenders contiued in pay; though the 
marines were diſbanded, and the ſailors reduced to 10,0C0 ; 
but by a liſt of the royal navy, publiſhed in July 1751, * 
appears to have then conſiſted of 5 firſt rates, of 11 ſe- 
cond rates, of 48 third rates, of 58 fourth rates, of 42 
fifth rates, and of 50 ſixth rates; being go ſhips of the 
line, and 125 frigates, beſides 4.2 ſloops, 12 fireſhips, 
8 yatchts, and 14 hoſpital ſhips; in all 291. f 

The woollen manufacture is ſtill the great foundation and 


ſupport, of the foreign traffic of Great Britain; of which 
great quantities are exported to Holland, Germany, Ruſk» 
Turky, the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, Spain, Portugal, and 
Ireland: for which Great Britain receives the produce 
the ſeveral countries in return, and from ſome places ? 
ballance in treaſure: but the moſt profitable traffic o 
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Great 
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| Great Britain 1s cartied ori with her own plantations in 


ca; who are furniſhed from their mother country 
with he principal part of their cloathing and furniture; 
for which they return treaſure, or the merchandiſes of the 
reſpective colonies 3 and it is to be obſerved, that theſe 
colonies, if properly encouraged, would, in a ſhort time, 
be enabled to take off all the manufactures the mother 
country could ſpare. 


Leather, corn, lead, and coals, ate alſo ve conſiderable 
articles in the Britiſh exportations: but there are ſome 
nations Whoſe trade is incompatible with the Britiſh in- 


ſt, and particularly France; beſides, there are ſeyeral 
odds — which are particularly mentioned under 
the article Contraband. See Balance of trade, and Contraband. 


The Britiſh trade to Ruſſia, Sweden, Denmark, and the 


Hans towns, has been eſteemed con 3 becauſe, in 
1:21, an enquiry was made into this branch of commerce ; 
when it was found, that Great Britain had loſt above 
400,000 l. by it in the years 1716 and 1717, by having 
bought of thoſe countries the value of ſo many more goods 
than it had ſold there. Great Britain ſupplies Ruſſia with 


| woollen manufactures, tin, lead, and tobacco: from 


whence ſhe imports hemp, flax, linen, linen-yarn, Ruſſia 
leather, tallow, furs, iron, pot-aſhes, and naval ſtores. 
Sweden, Poland, Pruſſia, Pomerania, the Hans-towns, 
Denmark, and Norway, are ſupplied with the woollen 
manufactures of Great Britain; as alſo with ſugar, and 
tobacco, from the Britiſh plantations : but Great Britain 
is furniſhed from theſe northern countries with naval 
ſtores; ſuch as pitch, tar, hemp, maſts, baulks, and deal 
boards ; beſides iron, and copper, which muſt be obtained, 
though purchaſed with money. 
The Turky trade is very profitable to Great Britain, as 
it affords her markets for great quantities of her woollen 
manufactures, together with lead, tin, iron, and ſugar ; 
which are ſhipped to Ces Scanderoon, and 
Smyrna; from whence they are diſperſed all over the 
Turkiſh dominions, as alſo into the Perſian territories. 
The commodities which great Britain receĩses in return 
from Turky, are great te of raw filk, cotton- 
wool and yarn,. goats-wool, grogram-yarn, fruit, - 
aſhes, ſoap, leather, drugs, 2.7 oil, which are e 
dations of ſeveral manufactures different from thoſe in 
Great Britain, by the variety whereof ſhe is enabled the 
better to ſuit her cargoes for exportation again: and 
though this trade may require ſome- bullion to be carried 
thither, yet there is a great difference between purchaſing 
commodities already manufactured, ſuch as thoſe brought 
from the Eaſt Indies, and buying ſuch commodities as are 
brought from Turky to keep the poor at work. 
The Eaſt India trade has been eſteemed to be of little ad- 
vantage to the Britiſh nation; for though great quantities 
of cloth, lead, and ſ me other domeſtic manufactures of 
Great Britain, are exported to Perſia, China, and the Indies, 
theſecountries are a bottomleſs gulph for the Britiſh bullion, 
which can never circulate home again : indeed, it has 
been alledged that, by the exportation of thoſe manu- 
laclures again, more bullion in ſpecie is brought into the 
Britiſh dominions, than is carrie 22 for the buying them 
in India; but this bas never been ſatisfactorily oved ; 
though the doing of it would extremely redound to the 
honour of the Eaſt India company, whoſe principal com- 
222 3 are, raw and wrought ſilks, callicoes, 
ints, muſlins, t ‚ | wa , 
ſome ſpices. b hank REY Viper drugs * 
The traffic carried on by the Britiſh merchants along the 
coaſt of Africa, and from thence to the American-colo- 
ag. is a very beneficial branch of commerce, both for 
e mother country, and the plantations: for, in return 


% 


do goods of the Britiſh manufacture, and others 


* - 


purchaſed with them, this trade ſupplies the American ſet- 


tlements with ſlaves; by whoſe labour ſuch great quanti- 


tes of fugar; tobacco, cotton 
are raiſed. Beſides, the 4 „Wax, and, iv ate 
Profitable Cc mmodities for x n — — : fo 
and 1,5 African trade, .both for its eprts and importz, 
Veste > it ſupplies the  plaſtations, and advances na- 
Wiion, is an advantageous branch ob commerce, which, 
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lead, fiſh, Weſt and Eaſt India ę 


'vinces;is mutually benefici 
Holland conſiderable quantities of woollen manufactures, 


Great Britin, eſpecially fine; broad cloth, filk, ribbons 
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by the abolition of the monopoly formerly granted to the 


African company, will remain in a more flouriſhing con- 


dition than it could poſſibly do under an excluſive regula- 
tion ; becauſe the African comipatiy ſeldom traded for 
more than 6000 negroes annually ; but, ſince the trade 
has been laid operi, 30,000 and upwards have been pur- 
chaſed in a year. | 

The trade between Great Britain and Italy is a profitable 


branch; for the former ſupplies the latter with the woollen 


manufactures, and ſtuffs of Great Britain; leather, tin, 
goods; and the Italians 
ſupply the Britiſh merchants with raw. and wrought ſilk, 
yelvets, wine, ſoap, olives, oil; anchovies, paper, glaſs, 
and ſome dying drugs: | . 

The Britiſh trade to Portugal, and the Portugueſe iſlands 
of Cape Verd, Madeira, and the Azores, is very advan- 
tageous for both nations: for Gteat Britain exports to 
Portugal a great quantity of woolleh manufaQures, ſtuffs, 
fiſh, corn, arid other products of Britiſh growth; from 


- whence ſhe receives; in return, ſalt, oil, woad, fruit, 


and wines; beſides the ptecious ſtones; gold, and ſilver, 
of the Braſils. | 


The trade to Spain is certainly the moſt beneficial of any 


to Great Britain ; where ſhe exports broad cloth, drug- 
gets, bays, long-ells, calamancoes, and other ſtuffs, filk 


and worſted ſtockings, haberdaſhery-wares, tin, lead, 


fiſh, corn, leather, butter, cheeſe, tobacco, ginger, and 
wax ; receiving, in return, from Spain, their wool, gold, 
filver, iron, fruit, wines, oil, cochineal, indigo, anata, and 
1 but Great Britain has a very conſiderable ba- 
ance. 1 
The trade between Great Britain and France is manifeſtly 
to the advantage of the latter, which takes but an incon- 
ſiderable quantity of the Britiſh produce ; fuch as tin, 
lead, horn, flannels, corn, and tobacco ; while what Great 
Britain takes from the French are chiefly articles of luxury, 
as wines, brandy, linen, fine cambrics, lace, lawn, bro- 
cades, velvets, and other rich ſilk manufactures, all tend- 
ing to impoveriſh Britain, and throw a weighty ballance 
on the ſide of France. For, by an account of this trade, 


delivered in to the parliament, by Sir George Downing, 


commiſſioner of the cuſtoms, and teller of the exchequer, 
in 1675, it appeared, that the linen and ſilk manufactures 
only, imported that year from France, amounted to up- 
wards of $00,000 l.; and that the manufactures of wool 


and ſilk exported from England to France did not amount 
to 85,000 I.; as alſo that all commodities of the product 


and manufacture of England, exported into France, did 


not amount to 90,000 l. more: whereas the wine, brandy, 
and other commodities of the product and manufacture of 
France, imported into England, amounted to upwards of 


Zoo, cool.; beſides an incredible value of toys, rich apparel, 


point - lace, and other articles: by which it was evident, that 


the export of the natural commodities of Great Britain to 
France, were leſs in value, by at leaſt a million ſterling, 


than the native commodities and manufactures of France 


imported into Britain.” | | 
Great Britain exports to the Netherlands ſome ſerges, 
flannels, ſtuffs, ſugar, tobacco, tin, and lead; for which 
ſhe receives cambricsp lawns, lace, linen, thread, and 
tapes, to a great value; ſo that the ballance is very much 
in favour of the Netherlands. | | 

The trade between Great Britain and the United Pro- 
7 beneficial; the former exporting to 
tin, lead, leather, corn, coals, India and Turky re-ex- 
ported goods, ſugars, tobacco, rice, ginger, pitch, tar, 
and other commodities of the Britiſh plantations, which 
the Dutch, retail up-in Germany ; and, in return, ſupply 
the Britiſh merchants with lace, cambrics, and other fine 
linen, thread, tapes, incles, whale-fins, madder, argol, 


toys, clap-: board, nutmegs, mace, loves, and cinnamon. 
A%confiderable trafhc is ſupported "between Great Britaii 
and Ireland; che former importing great quantities of Iriſh 
linen, woo}, hides, tallow, and ſkins; as alſo beef, pork, 
butter, cheeſe, ſalmons, and herrings, for other markets: 


4. # K- 


while Ireland is ſupplied with the woollen manufaQures of 


gold, 
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gold and ſilver lace, ſtockings, cutlery wares, pewter, hops, 
coals; tobacco, ſugar, Eaſt Igdia us, and other runes: 


Thus, from a conſideration of the ſtate of the Britiſh tra e, 
this inference may be drawn; that ſo far as any nation fur- 
niſhes Great Britain with things already manufactured, or 
only to be ſpent among the inhabitants of the country ; ſo 
much leſs is the advantage to Great Britain by the trade ſhe 
drives with thoſe nations; eſpecially if their manufactures 


interfere with thoſe of Great Britain, and are purchaſed 


with bullion. Therefore, it may be concluded, that the 


trade to the Eaſt Indies is unprofitable to Great Britain; 


decauſe, by the ſilks, muſlins, and calicoes, jt prevents 


the conſumption of more of the Britiſh manufactures in 


Europe, than it takes from the Britiſh nation. The 
French trade is alſo prejudicial to Great Britain; becauſe, 
France is to her like a tavern, where ſhe extravagantly 
ſquanders away all the profits of her labour and frugality, 
extracted from other nations. Turky, Italy, Portugal, 
and Spain, are very adyantageous to the Britiſh trade, as 
they conſume great quantities of her manufaQtures, and 
furniſh her with materials to be wrought up at home : be- 
ſides, theſe nations diſperſe the commodities of Great Bri- 
tain to other places, which ſhe could not fo well under- 
take: this Spain does to her ſettlements in America; 
Turky to all its territories, both in Europe and Aſia, 
and alſo to Perſia; while Portugal does the ſame to Braſil. 
The Dutch, Hamburg, and Dantzick trades, are of much 
utility to Great Britain; becauſe, they ſupply Germany, 
Poland, and ſome parts of Ruſſia, with Britiſh manu- 


factures, and little interfere with England in theirs. Ruſſia, 


Sweden, and Denmark, are profitable to Great Britain, 
both in what they take, and in what ſhe has from them 


again, But above all, the African and American trades 


are the moſt profitable to the Britiſh nation; as they em- 
ploy more people at home, and give greater encouragement 
to navigation by their product, 

The ballance of trade with Spain and Portugal is always 
in favour of the Britiſh nation. As for n and 
the United Provinces, their ballances are dubious; ſome 


being of opinion that they ſhip moſt to England, and 


others that they receive moſt from England. The northern 
crowns ſupply Great Britain with more than they take 


from her; but they are commodities ſhe cannot be with- 


/ 


reſpective head. 


out, at leaſt till ſhe can be better furniſhed with them from 
her plantations in America, Turky may require fome 
bullion, yet that trade is very beneficial to Great Britain, 
And Italy will grow more and more in its balance on the 
ſide of Great Britain, as the importation of wrought ſilks 
is diminiſhed, and converted into raw and thrown. 


Br1TisH J/lands. The principal of theſe are Ireland, with 


the iſlands of Wight, Scilly, Angleſea, Man, the He- 
brides, or the weſtern iſlands, the Orkneys, and the 
iſlands of Shetland ; with Guernſey, - Jerſey, Alderney, 
and Sark: but Ireland is particularly deſcribed under its 
See Ireland. agent 2a 

The iſland of Wight, the ancient VeQa of the Romans, 


was formerly a kingdom, but is now included as a part of- 


Hampſhire, lying oppoſite to Portfmouth ;' from which it 
is ſeparated by a ſmall channel, the narroweſt part 


* whereof is called the Needles, being about two leagues over, 


through which ſhips paſs, but with ſome hazard. The 
iſland is about 20 miles long, and 12 broad, Newport is 
the principal town ; but Cowes is the only maritime place 
of conſequence, which is a very fafe and convenient port ; 
though the iſland is remarkable for nothing but corn, and 
is uſually governed by ſome pe r 

The iſlands of Scilly, are a eluſter of ſmall iflands and rocks, 
ſituated about 40 miles W. of the Lands-End, in Corn- 
wal; which have frequently endangered the lives of ma- 
riners, and have. been fatal to ſeveral ; particularly to Sir 
Cloudeſly Shovel, whoſe ſhip, together with 3 other men 
of war, were caſt away here on the 224 of October 170), 


in the night-time, when this brave admiral,” and his gal- 


lant ſailors, periſhed in the waves. Tlie 5 larger iſlands 
are St. Mary, Teſco, St. Martin, St. Agnes, and Bryer: 
there are alſo 5 ſcattering ones, called Sampſon, St. He- 
lens, Tean, White ifland, and Annet: the 10 eaſtern 
iſlands are, Great Arthur, Great Ganilly, Great Gannick, 


Minewithen, Nornour, Little (Arthur, Little Ganilly, 


4 , 


| * iſland, 


? 


N 


Little Gannick, Ragged iſland, and Inniſyculs: and 


there are ſeven other ſcattering iſlands! placed about th. 


largeſt, called Mincatlo, Guahall, Northwithel, White 
Raund .iſtand, Scilly ifland, and. Rat iſland 

here are about 1400 inhabitants in theſe igands. 
being all in a ſtate of ſubjection to the Earl of Godolphin, 


Who has the propriety of all the iſlands by patent, clai 
all the tythe of land, and of fiſh taken at ſea; as Aſo of 


all ſhips coming to anchor, commonly called harbour dues 
which is 28. 2 d. every Britiſh veſſel, and double for every 
foreigner. The ſeat of the government is at St. Mary's, 


Where there is a company of invalids, - whoſe commanding 
officer has the direction of all the iflands ; but all maritime 


affairs are ſubject to the admiralty of Great Britain. ! here 


is a convenient light-houſe, ſupported by the trinity-board, 


on the iſland of St. Agnes, which facilitates a paſſage to 


- theſe iſlands, where ſhips are furniſhed with pilots from 


the place; and there are ſome large and commodious 


| harbours; though the ſterility of the place affords no 


manner of merchandiſe, _ es 
The iſland of Angleſea, is one of the counties of N. Wales, 
having Beaumaris for its -principal town; though Holy- 


head is the only port of conſequence, which is the ſlation 


for the packets between England and Ireland: but the 


| 727 0 is remarkable only for corn. 
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in wool, hides, and tallow, _ 


nation of the iſland from the Britiſh 


of Man, anciently called Mona, is ſituated 35 m. 
W. of the coaſt of Cumberland, and 28 m. N. of Angle- 


ſea; 20 miles S. of the coaſt of Galloway in Scotland, 


and 40 miles E. of the coaſt of Down in Ireland; being 
about 30 miles long, and 15 broad; having for its prin- 
cipal towns Ruthin and Peel, though Douglas is the prin- 
cipal port; which is much frequented by ſmugglers, be- 
cauſe the duties of importation and exportation were not 
extended to this iſland until very lately: though the ſoil 
produces corn, in which their exports conſiſt, as well as 
King Edward IV. granted the regality of this iſland to the 
Earl of Derby, and his heirs ; but, on the death of the 
laſt Earl, it devolved to the Duke of Athol. This alie- 
overnment has oc- 
caſioned more diſadvantages than all the royalties and ju- 
riſdictions of Scotland: ' becauſe, | the Iſte of Man is the 


| great magazine for the French to depoſite their wines and 
randies, teas, and other commodities in, till opportunity 


offers of ſmuggling them on the coaſts of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales: whereby the lofs to the Britiſh nation, 
and the gains to the French, were inexpreſſibly great; 
who, in the caſe of the ſovereignty of Belleiſle, formerly in 
poſſeſſion of the family of the famous duke of that name, 
- plainly ſhew that they would not ſuffer ſuch a ſovereignty 
and, juriſdiction to remain on their coaſts. Beſides, the Ile 
of Min Geates a prodigious expence to the Britiſh govern- 
ment; in maintaining ſo many offices, and cruizers, to guard 


againſt its illicit and pernicious trade: not to mention the 


notorious frauds committed in the cuſtoms, together with 


the perjurjes always attending them; or the entry of cer- 
tain goods for exportation, receiving a drawback or de- 


bent 24 Va godds are landed in the Ifle of Man, 
und then run Pack again upon the Britiſh coaſts. There- 
fore, and as the whole revenue of the iſland belonging to 


the noble proprietor is reported not to exceed 3 or 40001. 


"annually, it would be 'a cheap exchange to the public, if 


he was paid 40, $0, or O years purchaſe for his property 


therein. | Fo 
Phe Hebrides,” or Weſtern iſles of Scotland, which were an- 
ciently denominated Ebudz, are very numerous, and ſome 
of them large; extending from the coaſt of Argyle, to 
the N. W. of Strathnavern. 'The principal iflands con- 
ſiſting of Arran, Ilay, Jura, Mull, Skie, Viſt, and Lewis; 
the laſt of which is 60 miles long and 20 broad; the 
inferior iſlands being Bute, Collonſa, Scarba, Luing, 
Ketera, Liſmore, Ein, Era, ona; Tiree, Coll, Biſhops 
iſles, Barra, Muck, Egg, Helſkyr, Rum, Kanna , Rona, 
Benbecula, Taranſay, Rona, Glas; Bernera, Moir, Sigram, 
Pigmids, St. Kilda, Borerau, and ſeveral others uninha- 
'bited.” Some of | theſe iſlands are very populouſly inhabi- 
ted, and produce great quantities of corn, flax, hemp» 
cattle, and fowl: ſeveral of them have commodious di. 
und harbours; and the herring 'fiſhery is ſo me” 
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- thete, that 4.00 buſſes have been loaded in a ſeaſon from 


thern part of the iſland of Viſt only. | | 
Oka Iſlands; or Orcades, lie north of Dungſby head 
in Caithneſs; from which they are divided by Pentland 
frith, a ſea remarkable for its ſwift and contrary tides, 
The principal iſland is Pomona, which is 24 miles long, 
and 10 broad; the chief town being Kirkwal, where thete 
is an excellent harbour: Hoy is the next iſland in 4 
tude; and the others are North Ronaldſha, Weſtra, 
Sanda, Rowſay, Edds, Stronſa, Shapinſha, Burſa, South 
Ronaldſha, Skerrys, Stroma, and ſome other inconſider- 
able ones. Theſe iſlands are well inhabited; producing 
corn, and ſuch other commodities as are found in the He« 
brides ; but the greateſt riches of the inhabitarits are the 
herrings that annually viſit their coaſts. | | 
70e Shetland Iſies lie N. E. of the Orcades, upwards of 
100 miles from Caithneſs; being reckoned 46 in number, 


including ſome little uninhabited holms, which afford the 


inhabitants paſture for their cattle. - The principal iſland 


is Mainland; being 60 miles long, and 20 broad, in- 


dented and cut through by fine bays, which make ſo many 
harbours ; and the principal towns are Skalloway and Ler- 
wick: Yell is the next iſland; after which are Vuiſt, Fetlar, 
and Whalſey ; but no other of any conſequence. Moſt of 
theſe iſlands abound in black cattle, ſheep, and fowl ; but 
they have little corn : however, they have ſuch plenty of 
fiſh, that the Britiſh and Dutch buſſes begin their fiſhery for 
herrings off Braſſa ſound, on the eaſtern part of the Main- 
land ; where they arrive about Midſummer, and continue 
fiſhing there for ſeveral months; the nature, produce, and 
trade of which is particularly related under the article 
Herring- fiſhery. | 

The N.rman Iſlands of Ferſer, Guernſey, Alderney, and Sark, are 
all the remaining inheritance of William the Conqueror, and 
the dukedom of Normandy, in the poſſeſſion of the Britiſh 
crown, to which they were annexed by Henry I. in 1180; 
having, to their great honour, continued firm in their alle- 
giance to England, notwithſtanding ſeveral at empts 
made upon them by the French. Jerſey is ſituated 15 
miles W. of the coaſt of Normandy in France, and 80 
miles'S. of Portland in Dorſetſhire, being about 3o miles 
in circumference. Guernſey is about 7 miles W. of Jer- 
fey, being 10 miles long, and as many broad. Theſe 
two iſlands are well fortified, and have Engliſh garriſons, 
lying extremely well for trade in time of peace, and to an- 
noy the French with their privateers in time of war. 
Their ſoil is ſufficiently fruitful, producing corn and fruit 
in great abundance; eſpecially apples, of which they make 
plenty of cyder : the inhabitants, who are {till ſubject to the 
antient laws of Normandy, have a tolerable woollen ma- 
nufaclory of ſtockings and caps, and each of them is gene- 
rally governed by an Engliſh officer of diſtinction. 

As for Alderney and Sark, they are under the protection 
of the other iſlands; but are no ways conſiderable enough 
to carry on any merchandiſe, or ſupport a garriſon :- tho? 


the race or ſtreight of Alderney, which ſeparates this iſland 


irom Cape la Hogue in Normandy, is very remarkable 
for its 2 paſſage, where Sir John Balchen was 
loſt, in the Victory man of war, of 110 guns, in the year 
1744: beſides, between this iſland and Torbay in De- 
vonſhire, are the dangerous rocks called the Caſters, 
By the ſtatute of the 3d of George I. it was enacted, That 
the inhabitants of Guernſey, Jerſey, Sark, and Alderney, 
might import into any lawful port of Great Britain any 
goods of the produce or manufaQure of thoſe iſles, upon 
certificates from the governors or commanders in chief, 
that the ſame were of the produce or manufacture of the 
— illands, without paying any cuſtoms or duties, except 
uch exciſe as ſhould be payable for the like goods of the 
produce and manufacture of Great Britain: but that no- 
thing in this act ſhould exempt any goods of the produce 
or manufacture of an foreign nation, which might be im- 
ported into the ſaid iſlands, or ſuch foreign goods as ſhould 
n part or fully manufactured in the ſaid iſlands by the 
People thereof, from payment of ſuch cuſtoms upon im- 
portation thereof into Great Britain, as ſhould be payable 


— 1 of the like kinds imported into Great Britain 


" foreign nation. See Spirituous Liguors. | 
Brith America, On the diſcovery of the weſtern world by 


* 
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| Columbus, and the eſtabliſhment of the Spaniards on the 


rich continent of Mexico and Peru, other nations were 
incited to nayal adventures, through the expectations of 
E in the opulency of the Spaniards: accordingly 
Henry VII. King of England, employed Sebaſtian Cabot, 
a native of Briſtol, and ſon of John Cabot, a Genoeſe ot 
Venetian pilot, in the year 1497, to find out a N. W. 
paſſage to China, which Cabot was not ſo fortunate to ac- 
compliſh : however, this excellent navigator diſcovered 
all the N. E. coaſt of America, from Cape Florida in 25 
deg. N. lat. to 67 and a half; from whence England 
claimed a right to the poſſeſſion of that country prior to the 
Spaniards, or any other European power, who had made no 
diſcovery of it ; tho* the Engliſh planted no colonies there 
till the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; which, as Cabot inti- 
mates, was owing to the wars with Scotland and France, 
"and afterwards by the reformation, which engaged the 
whole attention of the Engliſh government. But when 
Queen Elizabeth had eſtabliſhed the proteſtant religion, ſhe 
fitted out ſeveral ſquadrons to annoy the Spaniards in Ame- 
rica; by which expedition theEngliſhbecame well acquainted 


with the fertile and beautiful country of Flotida : however, 


they had ſo long neglected it ſince the diſcovery by Cabot, 
that the Mexican Spaniards, in the mean time, invaded 
Florida, and obtained the poſſeſſion of that part of it which 
lies upon the gulph of Mexico, as far as the Atlantic 
ocean; while the French alſo made ſome attempts to form 
a ſettlement near Cape Florida, in which they were diſap- 
pointed by the vigilance of the Spaniards. 

Queen Elizabeth; in the 26th year of her reign, granted 


a patent to Sir Walter Raleigh, for'all ſuch parts of Ame- 


rica as he ſhould diſcover and plant, from 33 to 40 deg. 
of N. lat.; who, in 1584, ſent two ſhips on the diſco- 
very, under the command' of Capt. Philip Amidas, and 
Capt. Arthur Barlow, who arrived on that part of Flo- 
rida denominated Wingandacoa by the natives, and after- 
terwards Virginia by the Engliſh, in honour = their vir- 
gin-ſovereign Queen. Elizabeth; where they were hoſpi- 
tably entertained by Wingina the king of the country, 
and carried on a beneficial trafic with the inhabitants : 
after which they returned home, with two Indians who 
were deſirous of embarking for England, and brought the 
firſt tobacco into Europe. In 1585, Sir Edward Green- 
ville was ſent out by Sir Walter Raleigh, with ſeven ſhips, 
to renew the diſcovery of Virginia, who formed a ſettle- 
ment in the iſland of Roanoak, oppoſite to that part of the 
continent afterwards called North Carolina: but the un- 
happy coloniſts left here were diſregarded by the Engliſh 
court, and periſhed in attempting to form the firſt ſet- 
tlement, while their patron was proſecuting another en- 
terpriſe on the coaſt of Guiana in South America. 

As Sir Walter Raleigh himſelf obſerves, the hope of gold 
was the principal, and almoſt only motive to theſe under- 


takings ; for the Engliſh had obſerved the ſucceſs of the 


Spaniards, and imagined that gold and filver mines were 
as common in America, as lead-mines are in Europe. 
The firſt adventurers to Florida, whether Engliſh or Spa- 
niſh, extended their views only to the acquiſition of trea- 
ſure,” never conceiving that the Virginian tobacco would 
be equally profitable; for they could not apprehend it 
would be the foundation of that large and profitable com- 


merce now ſubſiſting between Great Britain and her plan- 


tations. However, as ſeveral private Engliſh adventurers 


had trafficked on the coaſt of Florida, the mercantile part 


of the nation were ſufficiently appriſed that a very advan- 
tageous commerce might be carried on with North Ame- 
rica; and the patent granted to Sir Walter Raleigh be- 
ing forfeited by his attainder in the 1ſt year of K. Ja. J. 
ſeveral gentlemen and merchants petitioned his Majeſty 


for a patent to enable them to raiſe a joint ſtock to ſettle 


colonies at Virginia; obſerving, that this could never be 
done effectually but by a company or corporation. Where- 
upon King James granted them a patent, dated the roth 
of April 1606; whereby it was ordained, That Sir 
Thomas Gates, Sir George Summers, Richard Hackluit, 
and Edward Maria Wingfie d, adventurers, of the city of 
London, and all others that ſhould aſſociate with them, 
ſhould be called the firſt colony, and might begin their 
firſt plantation at any place upon the coaſt of Virginia 


or 
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or America, where they ſhould think fit, between 34 and 
41 deg. of lat. and ſhould have all the territorial juriſdic- 
tion for 50 miles either way, along the coaſt of N. and 
S. and 100 miles to the — —— within land; alſo all 
the iſlands oppoſite the coaſt for 100 miles at ſeaz and that 
no other ſubjects ſhould be permitted to ſettle themſelves 
on the lands to the weſtward of this colony, without their 
leave. And his Majeſty alſo Frames letters-patent to Tho. 
Hanham, 1 * Gilbert, William Parker, and George 
Popham, of Briſtol, Exeter, and Plymouth, and all others 
who ſhould affociate with them, ordaining that they 
ſhould be called the ſecond colony, and might extend 
their plantation to 45 degrees of latitude, with the 
like privileges granted to firſt colony. It was or- 
dained, that the reſpective colonies ſhould not plant, 
weithin the ſpace of 100 miles of each other: that each 
company ſhould have a council, conſiſting of thirteen 
ſons, in whom the government ſhould bz lodged, but 
limited by certain articles under the privy ſeal. They 


were empowered to dig mines in and beyond their reſpec- 
tive limits to the weſtward, paying the crown a fifth of 
all gold, and a fifteenth of all copper-ore, they ſhould get; 
and they were alſo empowered to ſeize all ſhips aging 
within their reſpective limits, to coin money, raiſe forces, 
and other acts of prerogative. | 
The London adventurers immediately ſent out three ſhips, 
with 110 planters, under Capt. Chriſtopher Newport, 
who entered the bay of Cheſepeak ; where he landed, 
and formally took poſſeſſion of the country, in the name of 
King James I. He contracted a friendſhip. with ſome of 
the weroances, or ki 
river Powhaton, to which he gave the name of James ri- 
ver, in ſearch of a proper place to ſettle the colony ; where 
they erected the foundation of James town, between 40 
oy 50 miles from the mouth of. the river ;, after which 
Capt. Newport returned to England, leaving the colon 
under the direction of Capt, Smith, who made ſeveral dit 
coveries in the interior part of the country, and ſoon re- 
ceived a reinforcement of ſix or ſeven ſhips from England, 
with between 3 and 400 planters, 
As the council in Virginia had incurred the diſpleaſure of 
the company in England, the latter procured a new patent 
from King James, whereby they were empowered to ap- 
point a governor, with a more ample authority than th 
had by the preceding patent, and prevailed. on the Lord 
De la War to accept of the government of their new co- 
lony, who made his arrival in the country, and formed a 
regular eſtabliſhment among the planters. 
The government of Viiginia contracted alliances with the 
Indians, and were reinforced by 1200 men from England; 
when the plantations of, tobacco began to be very nume- 
rous, in which they were principally aſſiſted by the intro- 
duction of negroes, in the year. 1620. The colony was 
ſoon in a flouriſhing condition, extending their planta- 
tions, and receiving, additional ſupplies from England, 


till they became too formidable. for the Indians: but th 


company gave 88 attention to the preſervation of 
the coloniſts, which induced King Charles J. to diſſolve 
the patent, and reduce the country and government under 
his own immediate direction, appointing the governor 
and council himſelf ; reſerving to himſelf a quit-rent of 
28. for every hundred acres, and ſo in proportion for any 
leſſer number. His Majeſty re-eſtabliſhed the conſtitution 
by a governor, council, and aſſembly; which made the 
government ſimilar to that of England, increaſed. the 
number of- coloniſts, and put the ſettlement. in a very 

roſperous condition * e 

n this manner the colony continued, tho? not exempt from 
ſeveral invaſions of the Indians: but, after the reſtoration 
of King Charles II. peace and commerce were eſtabliſhed 
with Indians by a law, and their boundaries-preſcri- 
bed: ſeveral other acts were made ſuiting. the neceſſity of 
the government; ſo that nothing then ſeemed to remain 
but the improvement of the country; upon which the 


duty of 28. per hogſhead on all tobaccos, and 18. per ton 


port · duty on ſhipping, were made perpetual, for ſupport 
of the government. Thus, not only the colony of Vir- 
ginia was eſtabliſhed, but alſo all the other extenſive coun- 


ngs of the country, and failed up the 
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tries belonging to the Britiſh government on the northern 
coaſt of America, and in the iſlands of the Weſt Indies, 
ſituated between the Atlantic ocean, the North ſea, and 
the gulph of Mexico, comprehending the following di- 
viſions and iſlands. | 
The ſeveral parts of the Britiſh empire on the continent of 
North America, except Hudſon's bay, or New Britain, 
lie contiguous, extending along the eaſtern coaſt from 31 
deg. of northern latitude, to 50 and upwards ; lying be- 
tween the 63d and 83d degrees of weſtern — 49 and, 
as the coaſt is extended from the 8. W. to the N. E. they 
are about 1 500 miles in length, tho' generally under 200 
miles broad, but in no places 400, unleſs the Iroquois, and 
other Indian nations under the protection of Great Bri- 
tain, are included. All this part of the continent was 
originally called by the natives Apalacha, and by the Spa- 
niards Florida. N was afterwards divided by the Engliſh 
into N. and S. Virginia; but it is now ſubdivided into the 
following provinces; Georgia, N. and S. Carolina, V irginiz, 
N Penſy lvania, New Jerſey, New Vork, New 
England, and Nova Scotia or Acadia; beſides a tenth 
province called New Britain, or the Terra de Labarador, 
which is much the ſame with the country called Hudſon's 
uy and ſtreights; being ſeparated from the reſt of the Bri- 
tiſh territories by the river St. Lawrence, and part of the 
French Canada, extending from 50 to 64 deg. of N. lat. 
and lying between 60 — go deg. of weſtern lon. The 
Britiſh iſlands in America are, Barbadoes, St.\Chriftophers, 
Antigua, Montſerat, Nevis, Dominica, Barbuda, and An- 
uilla, among the Caribbees or Antilles; Jamaica, the 
ucayas or Bahama iſlands, Newfoundland, and the iſlands 
of Bermudas, where upwards of G, ooo families have 
arrived, at different times, from England, for the colo- 
nization of theſe countries; which are divided as follows, 
according to their reſpective ſituations. 
Georgia is a new province, denominated ſo in honour of 
K. Geo. II. being ſeparated from South Carolina by the 
river Savannah on the north ; bounded by the ocean on the 
eaſt; by the river Alatamaha, which ſeparates it from 
Spaniſh Florida, on the ſouth ; and by Indian Florida on 
the weſt ; containing about 124 miles in length, from north 
to ſouth, and about 200 from eaſt to weſt. As the Indians 
were in poſſeſſion of this country, they. were frequently 
ſtimulated by the Spaniards at Auguſtine, to make depre- 
dations on the ſouthern frontier of Carolina; therefore a 
charter for eſtabliſhing this colony was granted by his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty, in 1733, to the Lord Viſcount Percival, 
and 19 other gentlemen, truſtees and proprietors of the 
colony, with the principal views of providing a ſubſiſtence 
for poor and indigent families at home, and making a 
barrier for South Carolina; which was effectually carried 
into execution under the con'u& of General Oglethorpe, 
who eſtabliſhed a trade with the Indian nations adjacent 
to the colony; and, by his prudent behaviour, ſo attracted 
their affection as to make them retain the higheſt venera- 
tion and eſteem for. ſo brave, ſo meritorious a governo!, 
and at all times to ſhew an inviolable attachment to the 
Britiſh nation. The colony was ſpeedily and populoully 
inhabited; Frederica, the capital town, was ſoon erected; 
as alſo Savannah, and ſeveral other towns built ; beſides 
Hampſtead, Highgate, and ſome other villages, the whole 
defended by ſeveral forts. 
The Indians ſupplied the colony annually with 10,000 lb. 
weight of deer-ſkins, beaver, and'other furs ; which were 
chiefly. paid for in woollen goods and iron, being the pro- 
duce and manufacture of England: and the colony gives 
the ſtrongeſt indications of amply rewarding her mother- 
country With a conſiderable produce of filk, cochineal, 
indigo, olives, oil, and cotton, if properly cultivated ; 
but the government has lately taken it out of the hands of 
the truſtees. 
Carolina, comprehending the two provinces of North and 
South Carolina, is bounded by Virginia on the north ; the 
Atlantic ocean on the. caſt, Georgia on the South, and b 
Indian Florida on the weſt; extending from 32 to 3 
deg. of N. lat. that is, on the weſt to the Apalachian 
mountains, which run through Florida from the 8. W. to 
the N. E. at about 150 miles from the ocean. T 
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King Charles II. to Edward 
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colony was eſtabliſhed in 1663, under a patent granted by 


\ 


* 


arl of Clarendon, and fix 
other proprietors, who gave this denomination to the 


country, in honour of his Majeſty z but neglected to plant 


the colony, till the year 1670; when it was carried on, 
for a conſiderable time, with no manner of advantage, 
which was entirely owing bo ſeveral miſunderſtandings 
between the proprietors, herefore King George Il. in 
1728, purchaſed their ſeveral intereſts ; and, ſince that 
time, it has been apparent, that it is the joint intereſt of 
prince and people to encourage theſe plantations z which, 
if well managed, may furniſh Great Britain, in time, 
with naval ſtores, filk, wine, and oil, which ſhe is at 
preſent compelled to purchaſe of foreigners ; and, at the 
ſame time, advance her own manufactures, by exporting 
them to theſe colonies, in return for thoſe products, as 
alſo for the ſkins, furs, olives, rice, cotton, indigo, gin- 
ger, tobacco, farſaparilla, turmerick, and ſnakes-root, 
which are produced here in conſiderable quantities. 
South Carolina is divided into the four counties of Gran- 
ville, Colleton, Berkley, and Craven; and North Caro- 
lina is divided into the two counties of Clarendon and Al- 
bemarle. The principal town. of South Carolina is 
Charles-town, ſituated on the point of a peninſula formed 
by Aſhley and Cooper rivers; the former being navigable 
for ſhips 20 miles above the town, but for boats and pet- 
tiaugres about 40 miles: the other is not navigable for 
ſhips ſo far, tho' for leſſer veſſels much farther. The 
town of Beaufort, on the iſland of Port Royal, about 50 
miles S. of Charles- town, is alſo a tolerable port, and the 
Nation of the Britiſh ſquadron in thoſe ſeas ; and George- 
town, about 50 miles to the north of Charles-town, is 
alſo a port of ſome reputation. But there has not yet 
been diſcovered any one goad harbour on the coaſt of 
North Carolina; the beſt they have being at Roanoak, at 
the mouth of Albemarle river, and at Pimlico ; tho here 
ſhips have little ſecurity. | 

'The trade of Carolina is ſo conſiderable, as to have em- 
ployed annually 200 ſhips, laden with merchandiſes of 
the country; for it appears, from the cuſtom-houſe books, 
that, in the year 1730, there failed from Charles-town 
207 ſhips, moſt of them for England; which carried, 
among other goods, $1,957 haters of rice, about 500 lb. 
weight per barrel, 10,754 barrels of pitch, 2063 of tar, 
and 1159 of turpentine; 300 caſks of deer-ſkins, contain- 
ing 8 or 900 each, which they purchaſe of the Indians 
for lead, powder, coarſe cloth, vermilion, and iron ware 
beſides a great quantity of Indian corn, peaſe, beans, beef, 
pork, and other ſalted fleſh ; with a conſiderable number 
of beams, planks, and timber for building, moſt part of 


| cedar, cypreſs, ſaſſafras, oak, walnut, and pine. 


As the mulberry-trees are very numerous, a good manu- 
facture of ſilk may be eaſily eſtabliſhed ; but the planters 
confine themſelves chiefly to the production of rice, pitch, 
and tar: however, it is to be obſerved, that North Caro- 
lina produces a good quantity of tobacco, and but little 
rice; as alſo that South Carolina, on the contrary, pro- 
duces great quantities of rice, and little tobacco; but they 
are diſtin& colonies, under different governors. 
Virginia, at preſent, is bounded by the river Potomack, 
which divides it from Maryland, on the north-eaſt, by the 
Atlantic ocean on the eaſt, by North Carolina on the 
ſouth; and by the Apalachian mountains on the weſt ; be- 
ing ſituated between 36 and 39 deg. of N. lat. and be- 
tween 74 and 80 deg. of W. lon. containing about 2c0 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and about 130 from 
eaſt to weſt, of cultivated lands. 

he colonization of this country has been already related : 
their principal trade is in tobacco; tho' all ſorts of naval 

ores may be produced there, which are neglected for 
the more general and profitable commodity of the country, 
as It affords a comfortable livelihood for the planters, 
employs yearly 200 large ſhips, and brings in a revenue of 
00,5 00 J. annually to the Britiſh government, where their 
ny foreign conſiderable trade is carried on. They had 
alſo a foreign trade to the Caribbee iſlands, where they 
<xported lumber, corn, and fleſh; for which they took 
rum, ſugar, and molaſſes, in return ; but New England, 


New York, and Carolina, have ſupplanted them in this 
branch of buſineſs, 
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The Virginia tobacco is of two kinds; the York river, ot 
ſweet-ſcented, which is generally for the conſumption of 
Great Britain, being eſteemed the beſt in the world ; and 
the Orongac, which is hotter in the mouth, and is ſent 
from England to Holland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Ruſſia; where 30,000 hogſheads have been exported 
in a year; and granting 41. a hogſhead to be cleared by 
them at foreign markets, the profit is 120,000 I. See Te- 
bacco. WED | 

Virginia abounds in oaks, cedars, pines, cypreſſes, cheſ- 
nut-trees, elm, aſh, beech, ſaſſafras, hickories, and ſome 
other trees. It has plenty of paſture-ground, well ſtored 
with cattle; alſo mines of coal, iron, and lead, as wel! 
as quarries of ſtone. | 

The principal towns are Williamſburgh, and James-town : 
but neither of theſe are any ways conſiderable ; for every 
45 chuſes to reſide upon his eſtate, and moſt of them 

ie adjacent to the principal rivers, where ſhips can come 
almoſt up to their doors, and take in their tobacco; ſo 
that tho the country is extremely populous, there are no 
well inhabited towns in the whole province. However, 
the country is very convenient ſor navigation, where ſhips 
enter, between Cape Charles and Cape Henry, into the 
great bay of Cheſepeak ; which runs up through Virginia 
and Maryland, almoſt due north, 300 miles and upwards ; 
being about 28 miles over in the entrance, in moſt places 
about 20 miles broad, and navigable almoſt all the way 
for ſhips of conſiderable burthen ; beſides, four great ri- 
vers fall into the weſt- ſide of this bay, which riſe in the 
Apalachian mountains, all of them running from the N. 
W. to the S. E. The moſt ſoutherly of theſe is James- 
river, called by the Indians Powhaton, being generally 
about two x over, and navigable. at leaſt 80 miles: 


Vork river, whoſe Indian name was Pamunky, is a little 


to the northward of James river: north of York river is 


the river of Rappahanock; the two laſt being equally 


broad with York river; and to the northward of Rappa- 
hanock is the river Patowmack, being navigable near 200 
miles, and from 7 to 9 miles broad. 
Maryland was granted, under patent, to Lord Baltimore 
in 1631, by King Charles I. who gave it this denomina- 
tion in honour of his Queen Henrietta-Maria ; being a 
colony ſituated between the 38th and 40th degrees of 
northern latitude, and between the 7 4th and 78th degrees 
of weſtern longitude. The north-end of the bay of 
Cheſepeak divides Maryland. into two parts, called the 
Eaftern and Weſtern 4 which are bounded by part 
of Penſylvania and the Atlantic ocean on the eaſt, by Vir- 
ginia on the ſouth, and by the Apalachian m-untains on 
the weſt ; being about 140 miles long from north to ſouth, 
tho' not ſo broad from eaſt to weſt. V 

This colony has the advantage of ſeveral fine navigable 
rivers, as well as Virginia ; the Patuxent and Severn be- 
ing on the weſtern ſhore; and, on the other ſide, the Chip- 
tonk, Cheſter, and Saſſarfa. The principal towns are 
Annapolis, and St. Mary's, both convenient ports ; but 
the ſame humour prevails among the inhabitants here as 
in Virginia, of living on their reſpective plantations, and 
not in towns. Lord Baltimore took ſuch care in eſta- 
bliſhing the colony, that he had little interruption from 
the * ; whereby Maryland ſoon became a rival to 
Virginia in the cultivation of tobacco, and the heir of that 
noble family is now the proprietor of this colony. 

The Maryland tobacco, which is generally called Oroon-— 
, is ſtronger than that of Virginia, and employs 150 


ſhips yearly ; but its greateſt demand is for the eaſtern and 
northern parts of Europe. | | 


This province is divided into eleven counties; St. Ma- 


ry's, Charles, Prince George, Calvert, Anne-Arundel, 
and Baltimore counties, being on the weſtern fide of the 
bay; and Somerſet, Dorcheſter, Talbot, Kent, and Ce- 
cil counties, being on the eaſtern fide. 

The barter of tobacco in the provinces of Virginia an 

Maryland anſwers all the uſes of gold and ſilver; all the 
neceſſaries of life being fold for tobacco, inſtead of money. 
Penſyluania, New York, and New Jerſey, were firſt 
inhabited by the Dutch, but were reduced, or ceded, to 
the ſubjection of the crown of England under the reign of 
King Charles the Second, in 1684, who transferred them 
to his brother the Duke o York ; and his Highneſs par. 


ce led 


— — — — 
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telled them out to under-proprietors, among whom Wil- 
liam Pen, Eſq; a quaker, obtained this part of the country, 
which he called after his own name, the province being 
how 4 propriety in that family. This colony lies be- 
tween 39 and 42 deg. of N. lat. and between 75 and 79 
deg. of weſtern lon. being bounded by the CT of the 
Iroquois, or five Indian nations, on the north; by New 
York arid New Jerſey, from which it is ſeparated for the 
moſt part by De la War bay and river, on the eaſt ; and by 
Maryland on the ſouth and weſt ; contiining about 200 
miles in length from north to ſouth, but of an unequal 
breadth. Thete are ſeveral navigable rivers in this co- 
lony, which give large ſhips a commodious paſſage up 
into the heart of the country ; but of theſe the river De 
la War is the moſt remarkable, which riſing far north in 
the country of the Iroquois, and dividing this province 
from that of New Jerſey, falls into the Atlantic ocean, 
between the promontories of Cape May and Cape Hin- - 
lopen ; being navigable for 200 miles and upwards with 
large veſſels, whereby this country is rendered admirably 
well ſituated for a foreign trade. 

The city of Philadelphia being a large, populous, and ex- 
tenſive place, is the capital of the province, and is ſituated 
upon the river De la War, in 40 deg. 30 min, N. lat.; 
The town of Newcaſtle is alſo a conſiderable port, and 
there are ſeveral other places well inhabited. 

The produce of Penſylvania conſiſts in horſes, pipe-ſtaves, 
pork, beef, and fiſh, ſalted and barrelled up, ſkins, and 


furs; all ſorts of grain, as wheat, rye, peaſe, oats, bar- 


ley, buck-wheat, Indian corn, Indian peaſe and beans ; 
pot-aſhes, wax, ſome little quantities of rice and tobacco, 
and fome other inferior articles, which they chiefly ex- 
port to the Caribbee iſlands ; from whence they receive, in 
return, rum, ſugar, molaſles, filver, negroes, falt, and 
wine. They ſend ſome of their corn into Europe; and 
they receive from Great Britain, houſhold-goods, cloath- 
ing of all kinds, hard-ware, tools, and toys. But their 
trade with the Indians is chiefly in the ſkins and furs of 


wild beaſts; for which they exchange cloathing, arms, 


ammunition, rum, and other ſpirits. 

The inhabitants of this province have ſet up no remark- 
able manufacture of their own ; nor can they be ſaid to 
have any ſtaple commodity; tho', from the ſituation of 
Philadelphia, it commands a flouriſhing trade. 

New Jerſey, and New York, are both royal governments; 
the former lying between 74 and 76 deg. of W, lon. and 
between 39 and 41 deg of N. lat. about 140 miles in 
length from north to ſouth, and 60 miles from eaſt to 
welt; being bounded on the north by Hudſon's river, 
which divides it from New York ; by the Atlantic ocean 
on the eaſt and ſouth ; and by De la War bay and river, 
which ſeparate it from Penſylvania, on the weſt ; the pro- 
vince being uſually ſubdivided into Eaſt and Weſt Jerſey, 
having generally the ſame governor with New York, but 


by a diſtinct commiſſion. 


New Vert is bounded by the river of St. Lawrence, 
which ſeparates it from Canada, on the north-weſt and 
north; by New England, and the Atlantic ocean, on the 
eaſt and ſouth; and oy Eaſt Jerſey, from which it is ſe- 
parated by the river De la War, on the weſt; lying be- 
tween 76 and 80 deg. of weſtern lon. excluſive of Long 
Ifland, the eaſt-end whereof lies in 72 deg. of weftern 
lon. and between 41 and 47 deg, of N. lat. However, 
the Iroquois, and their allies, inhabit the countries be- 
tween theſe provinces, and the lakes of Erie, Champlain, 
and Ontario; where they form a ſecure boundary againſt 
the French of Canada, and carry on a conſiderable trade in 
beaver-ſkins with the Engliſh. 

'There are ſeveral navigable rivers in theſe countries ; but 
the principal is Hudfon's river, which riſes from a ſmall 
Jake between the lakes of Ontario and Champlain, con- 
tinuing its courſe due ſouth, when it falls into the ſea be- 
tween Long Iſland and Staten Iſland, 

New Jerſey is about 140 miles long upon the coaſt, and 
about 80 broad; Eaſt Jerſey being divided into the counties 
of Monmouth, Middleſex, Eſſex, and Bergen; but Weſt 
Jerſey conſiſts only of the county of Cape May. 

The principal towns in New Jerſey are Burlington, ſi- 


tuated in an iſland' in the middle of the river De la War; 


ſoil, which makes ſhip- building a conſiderable employment 
; 3 
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Perth-Amboy, in Eaſt Jerſe „ pleaſantly ſituated at the 


mouth of Raritan river; and Elizabeth town, N of Perth. 


Amboy ; which rivers are navigable for ſhips of bcrthen 
New York is about 200 miles long from ſouth to north, 
and about 25 miles broad; being divided into the coun. 
ties of Richmond, Suffolk, Queen's county, New York 
county, Cheſter, King's county, Orange, Ducheſs, and 
Albany; but the five laſt counties are ſaid to be inhabited 
by Dutch, or ſuch as are of Dutch deſcent. - There ate 
alſo Staten Iſland, and Long Iſland, or Naſſau Iſland) he. 
fore the mouth of Hudſon's river; the former bein 


about 14 miles long, and 8 broad; the latter about 120 


miles in length, and 18 in breadth; as likewiſe the iſland 
of Manahattan, or Manhatan, at the mouth of Hudſon'; 
river, being about 12 miles long, and 3 broad. 

The principal place in New York, is the city of Ney 
Tork, ſituated on Manahattan iſland ; being a large 
handſome, and populous place; where there is an exce. 
lent harbour, furniſhed with commodious keys and ware. 
houſes, from whence ſome hundreds of ſhips and veſſs; 
are annually employed in its foreign trade and fiſheries 
Kingſton, New Albany, and Schenectada, are alſo places 
of trade. : 

The commodities of theſe colonies are much the ſame 25 
thoſe of Penſylvania, conſiſting of the ſame ſort of grain 
fleſh, fiſh, timber, and cattle, beſides ſome tobacco, 
peaſe, apples, onions, fleur, pipe-ſtaves, and ſtrong 
beer, which they export to the Britin and other foreion 
ſugar-colonies ; receiving, in exchange, rum, ſugar, — 
Jafles, cocoa, indigo, logwood, cotton, wool, and other 
articles. They likewiſe ſend their fiſh and pipe-ſtaves to 
the Madera and Azores iſlands ; from whence they receive 
wine and brandy ; and they deal largely with the Indians 
for furs and ſkins. They are alſo employed in the fiſhery 
for whales, as well as cod-fiſh ; + which they carry to ſeve- 
ral parts of Europe 55 bringing the rum, molaſſes, log- 
wood, cocoa, whale oil and bone, to England; which, 
with a conſiderable quantity of money, ſerve to make up 
the deficiency on the ballance of trade there, from whence 
they are ſupplied with furniture, tools, hardware, and the 
woollen manufactures. 

New England received its denomination from K. Charles. 
when Prince of Wales; being ſituated between 41 and 
45 deg. of N, lat. and between 67 and 73 deg. of weſtern 
Jon. comprehending the ſeveral colonies or governments 
of the Maſſachuſets, New Hampſhire, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Ifland, w.th Provicence plantation ; bounded by 
Canada on the north-weſt, by Nova Scotia on the north- 
eaſt, by the Atlantic ocean on the eaſt and ſouth, and by 
New York on the weſt ; the whole length extending 300 
miles, and from 100 to 200 broad. | 

The four provinces have different conſtitutions, and ge- 
nerally different governors ; but the Maſſachuſet colony is 
ſuperior to the reſt in opulence, trade, and number of in- 
habitants; its principal town being Boſton, ſituated on a 
peninſula at the bottom of a fine bay, being a very com- 
modious and flouriſhing port. The principal town of 
Connecticut, is New London; of Rhode Iſland, New- 
port; and of New Hampſhire, Portſmouth. | 

There are ſeveral navigable rivers in this country, as the 
Connecticut, the Thames, the Patuxet, the Merrimech, 
the Piſcataway, the Saco, the Caſco, and ſome others; 


but the moſt remarkable is that of Piſcataway, which runs 


from W. to E. and falls into the ſea near the town of 
Portſmouth in Hampſhire; the mouth of which is more 
like an arm of the ſea than a river, being capable of te- 
ceiving the largeſt ſhips. | 

All theſe colonies abound in grain, and the ſame provi- 
ſions as thoſe of Penſylvania and New Vork: the foreſt · 
trees, and others, are cedar, oak, aſh, elm, cypreſs, pine, 


fir, aſpin, beech, walnut, cheſnut, hazel, faſſafras, ſu- 


mack, and other woods uſed in dying and tanning lea- 
ther. Their fir- trees are of an uncommon growth, 2! 

furniſh the royal navy of England with maſts and yards; 
they draw alſo from theſe, and other trees, pitch, tar, fo. 
ſin, turpentine, gums, and balms uſed in phyſic and ſut- 
gery : beſides, the ſoil is proper for hemp and flax; ſo thi 
a ſhip may be built and rigged out with the produce of the 


* r 
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in this country; where the merchants build them for their 


+ correſpondents; which are freighted full from Boſ- 
= the eſt Indies; and very often the profit is equal to 
that of the freight to England. They have alſo many 
noble advantages, by carrying on a whale-fiſhery in Green- 
land, and a cod- fihery on the banks of Newfoundland; 
beſides, the ſperma-ceti Whale is found upon their own 
coaſt ; by which means they principally! ſupply their mo- 
ther-country with whale-bone and whale-oil. They em- 
ploy near 500 ſail of ſhips, with 4000 ſeamen, annually 
in their trade, which they alſo carry on to the Britiſh Gu. 
gar-colonies, and the Dutch at Surinam and Curaſfou, 
where they ſend horſes;' ſeveral kinds of live ſtock, ſalt 
proviſions of fleſh and fiſh, flour, peaſe, eyder, butter, 


' onions, oils, turpentine, ſhips, and lumber, that is, deal- 


boards, pipe-ſtaves, hoops, and ſhingles. To the ſouthern 


* colonies they ſend rum, molaſſes, imported ſalt for the 


fſhery, and all ſorts of proviſions. They alſo ſend their 
ſhips to the bay of Honduras for logwood, which they 
tranſport to Europe, as they alſo do ſugar from the Welt 
Indies. They manufacture coarſe linen and woollen cloth 
for their own uſe, as well as iron tools and utenſils; be- 
ſides, they have manufactures of hats and paper, from 
which the Britiſh merchants endeavour to divert them, as 
being prejudicial to their mother- country, tho" their im- 
ports from thence have been computed at 300,000 l. a 
year ; but if Great Britain would encourage their raiſing 
naval ſtores, and their works of iron, this would prove 


extremely advantageous to both; becauſe naval ſtores are 


now imported from Norway, and other places in the 
Baltic, to Great Britain in foreign bottoms z as alſo is 
iron from Sweden, which drains the nation of immenſe 
ſums of money. 0 | | PENS 
Noa Scatia, or New Scotland, comprehending Acadia, is 
bounded by the bay and river of St. Lawrence on the 
north-eaſt and north-weſt ; by the Atlantic ocean' on-the 
eaſt; by the ſame ocean, and the bay of Fundi, on the 
ſouth ; and by part of Canada, and part of New Eng- 
land, on the weſt ; lying between 43 and 31 deg. of N. 
lat. and beween 63 and 70 deg. of W. lon. being about 
500 miles in length from north to ſouth, and about 300 
miles from eaſt to weſt, | | 

This country was formerly inhabited by a Scotch colony, 
ſent over, in 1622, by William Alexander; then Lord 
Secretary of Scotland : but that colony failing, the French 
took poſſeſſion of the country, calling it by the name of 
Acadia; tho”, by the treaty of Utrecht, the whole country 
was conceded to the crown of Great Britain. 

The French had eſtabliſhed a conſiderable ſettlement 
there; and the Engliſh fortified Annapolis and Canſo, 
which were the only conſiderable improvements that were 
undertaken in this colony, till the year 1749; when the 
government of Great Britain ſent about 4000 coloniſts 
there, with four regiments of ſoldiers, to form a regular 
province, under the direction of the Hon. Edward Corn- 
wallis, Eſq; who was appointed Captain-General and Go- 
vernor in chief of the colony, and formed a ſettlement 
at the head of Chiboctou harbour, in the very centre of 
the ſouthern coaſt of the province, having Annapolis on 
the left, and Canſo on the right, where he founded the 
town of Hallifax; ſince which the colony has proceeded 
in a tolerable manner; tho” attended with ſome inconve- 
mencies by the reſentment of the Indians, inſtigated by 
the French of Canada, to interrupt the plantation of the 
coloniſts, 

By a proper colonization of Proteſtants in ſo valuable a 
tract of territory, more than an equal participation of the 


| Profits of the French fiſhery at Cape Breton muſt fall to 


= Engliſh ; a potent barrier is erected for the ſecurity of 
; e Britiſh provinces in North America, and a perpetual 
"mary for ſailors may be eſtabliſhed. Great were the 
dantages to be expected from the formation of this co- 
an, 3 becauſe it is equally commodious with Newfound- 
and for the fiſhery ; its harbours are ſo numerous and 
apes as not to be exceeded in any part of the world; 
: l 8 with ſalmon, and almoſt all kinds of freſh wa- 
3 and has a great plenty of wild-fowl ; its woods 
Aer with deer, and an uncommon variety of furred 
= s, Eſpecially beavers, whoſe ſkins the Indians ex- 

ge for European goods. The ſoil is very fertile, pro- 


bottom, and. the weſt- ſide of | 
Engliſh have four or five little forts 4nd factories, the prin- 
cCipal being Fort Albany, where the Hudfon's bay com- 


4 Sir George Summers appening to run his 
here, in a voyage to Virginia, 
them deſerted; and the Engliſh have been in poſſeſſion of 


ceſſary time for fiſhing, and drying of fiſh, 
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. ducing all kinds of grain and proviſions ; the country is 
covered with aſh, beech; elm, firs, maple, cedar, and 
pines, fit for naval uſes; beſides, it abounds with lime- 

- ' ſtones, And fine quarries for building. = 

Ne Britain, or Tra d Labarador, and Hudſon's bay, are 

ſeparated from Neva Seotia by the river of St. Lawrence, 


and part of Canada; extending from 49 to 64 deg. of N. 


lat. lying between 60 and yo deg. of W. lon, This cold 


inhoſpitable country is but thinly inhabited with Indians; 
and the only part of it planted oY any Europeans was the 
udſon's bay; where the 


pany trade for furs and ſkins, to the value of 20,000 1, 


prime colt annually ; of which three fourths are beaver - 
fins. See Hudſon's bay company. 


As for the Britiſh iſlands in America, it may be proper to 


e. Degin with the Bermuda, or Summer Iſlands, which were 


overed: in- 1522 by -one- Bermuda, a 2 3 but 
ip a- ground 
n the year 1609, found 


them ever ſince. They are a cluſter of ſmall iſlands, ſup- 
poſed to be 400 in number, and lying in a very narrow 


compaſs, almoſt in the ſhape of a ſhepherd's crook; con- 


taining only about 20,000 good acres, and not above one 
eighth part of them inhabited; being ſituated in the Atlantic 


ocean, in 32 deg. 30 min: of N. lat. and in 65 deg. of 
W. lon. about 250 leagues eaſt of Chatles-town in South 


Carolina. = ; | 

Theſe iſlands contain about 10,000 Engliſh people, be- 
ſides their ſlaves, being eſteemed the Montpelier of Ame- 
rica for health; nor are they more remarkable for their 
health than their plenty. The inhabitants rear little ſu- 
gar or tobacco, and admit no convicts to be tranſported 
here; but apply themſelves principally to the making of 


. joinery work, building of ſloops for ſale in the Weſt In- 


dies, making hats of palmeto-leaves, raiſing corn, fruit, 
garden · ſtuff, and other proviſions, which they ſend to the 
other plantations ; beſides theſe, they have commolities of 


ſilk, ſome cochineal, oranges, tortoiſe-ſhell, ambergreaſe, 


and pearls: but the European merchandiſes, fit for the 
Bermudas; are wines, brandy, corn, Iriſh beef, ſtuffs, 
and cloths. 

The government belongs to the crown; and the chief 
town is that of St. George, ſituated in the N. W. part of 
theſe iſlands, on an iſland of the ſame name, which is 
about 16 miles long, and 3 broad, walled round in a man- 
ner with rocks; whereby it is rendered inacceſſible to pi- 


rates or enemies, there being but two narrow entrances, 
both of them well guarded by forts. 


The iſland of Newfoundland is the moſt eaſterly part of 
North America; being ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, be- 
tween 47 and 52 deg. of N. lat. and between 55 and 60 
deg. of W. lon. ſeparated from New Britain by the nar- 
row ſtreights of Belleiſle, and from Canada by the bay ot 
St. Lawrence, containing 350 miles in length, and 200 
in breadth; which was diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot in 
1497, but more particularly by Thorn and Elliot, of 
Briſtol, in 1527; and the Engliſh title thereto being re- 
newed, in the name of Queen Elizabeth, in 1583, a co- 
lony was ſettled there about thirty years afterwards. 

As the French and Portugueſe hſhed on the coſts, and 
carried on a trade with the Indians for ſkins and furs, the 
Englith objected againſt ſuch proceedings, inſiſting on the 
ſole right of fiſhing on the coaſt, which was conceded to 
them by the French and Portugueſe in the reign of Ja. I. 
but, in the reign of Charles II. the French were ſuffered 
to ſettle at Placentia, and afterwards poſſeſſed themſelves 
of great part of the iſland : however, by the 13th article 


of the treaty of Utrecht, they entirely relinquiſhed the 


whole iſland to the Britiſh crown; reſerving a liberty to 
catch fth, and dry them on the land, from Cape Bona- 
viſta to the northern point of the iſland, and from thence 


to Point Riche on the weſtern fide; tho' the French are 
not to fortify any place in Newfoundland, or ere& an 


buildings there, beſides ſtages, and huts, uſual for drying 
of fiſh ; nor are they to reſort to the iſland beyond the ne- 


This 
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This iſland is an exceeding.mountainous, ſteril rey 
however, the poverty of the land is compenſated. by the 
abundance of cod, and other fiſh, ſwarming, in innume- 
rable ſhoals, on the adjacent fiſhinga banks; which have 

roved an inexhauſtible fund of Wealth, to the Engliſh, 
French, and other European nations, for 100 y/eats paſt; 
eſpecially to the former, ho thereby bring an increaſe of 
between 3 and 400,000 l. yearly to the national ſtock, be- 
fides the profits of the merchants, tradeſmen, and ma- 
riners; there being ſeldom leſs than 5 or 600 ſail of ſhips 
of all nations, of which 150 are Engliſh, that load with 
cod-fiſh here, every ſeaſon, for the Meditertanean, and 
other parts of Europe. The principal bank lies about 20 
leagues from Cape Race, the ſouth-weſt -promantory, 
being about 100 leagues long, and 25 broad. There is 
another to the weſtward, called Green- bank, about 25 
leagues in length, and 12 in breadth; where the fiſhing- 


ſeaſon continues from the vernal till the autumnal equinox, 


and of late ſomething longer. IT he coaſt affords abun- 
dance of commodious bays and harbeurs ; and the ptin- 
cipal towns are St. John's, Placentia, and Bonaviſta; 
which are ſmall places, and thinly inhabited. See Cod- 
fiſhery. i 4505 
The Bahama, or LucayFiſland;, are. the moſt eaſterly of 
all the Antilles; being ſo numerous as to have been com- 
puted to be between 4 and 5500 ſome of which are 160 
miles long, but are only rocks riſing above the water. 
They are bounded by the Atlantic ocean, and the coaſt of 
Florida, on the north and eaſt; by the gulph of Florida 
on the weſt, and by Cuba and Hiſpaniola on the ſouth ; 
ſtretching from N. E. to S8. W. between the 21ſt and 
27th deg. of N. lat. and between the 73d and 8 1ſt deg. 
of W. lon. | | 

The principal iſlands are Bahama, Providence, Eleuthera, 
and Harbour iſland ; Lucayonequa, Andros, and Cigateo, 
Guanahani, Yumeta, Samana, Mayagnana, Exuma, 


 Ynagua, Caicos, and Triangulo; but the reſt are rather 


barren rocks than iſlands. 

The iſland of Bahama is between 40 and 50 miles long, 
and about 16 broad; but it is thinly inhabited, and pro- 
duQive of nothing but Indian wheat, fowl. and rabbits. 
Providence is the feat of government, which is about 25 
miles long, and 21 broad, lying in. the center of many 
other iſlands; its principal commerce ariſing from the 
misfortunes of ſhipwrecked mariners, whom the people of 
Providence ſupply with proviſions, which they have from 
Carolina : however, the iſland produces ſome falt, and 
braziletto wood. | 

Theſe iſlands were the firſt part of America diſcovered by 
Columbus; when the adjacent ſeas abounded in pearl- 
fiſheries, in which employment the avaritious Spaniards 
ſoon exterminated the whole race of Indians in the Baha- 


mas; afterwards Providence, and the neighbouring iſlands, 


* 


— 


became the refuge of pirates, and buccaneers : however, 
King Charles I. eſtabliſned a colony at Providence, 
which in 1718 was made a royal government, and is 
commodiouſly ſituated to command the navigation of the 
gulph of Florida, thro' which the Spaniards convey all 
their wealth to Europe. | 

Jamaica is ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, between 76 and 
79 deg. of W. lon. and 17 and 19 deg. of N. lat. lying near 
5000 miles S. W. of England, about 100 miles S. of Cu- 
70 W. of Hiſpaniola, and upwards of 350 miles to 
the N. of Porto Bello, and Carthagena, on the coaſt of 
Terra Firma; containing about 140 miles in length, and 


about 60 in breadth. This iſland was diſcovered by Co- 


lumbus in 1493, and ſoon afterwards planted by the Spa- 
niards ; who cultivated the plantations, ſtocked the 
country, erected conſiderable towns, and continued in 
poſſeſſion till the year 1656; when Admiral Pen and Ge- 
neral Venables were ſent by the uſurper Cromwell to re- 
duce Hiſpaniola, where they were diſappointed in their at- 


. tempt; when, to ſave their reputation, they invaded, and 


made a compleat conqueſt of Jamaica; which the Spa- 


. niards have been ſo far from attempting to recover, that 
- they yielded and confirmed it to Great Britain, by a ſubſe- 
quent treaty of peace. 


'Fhe principal commodities of this iſland are ſugar, rum, 
tobacco, cocoa, coffee, ginger, indigo, cotton, long pep- 
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per, caſſia, tamarines, guaĩacum, china rot, ſarſaparilla, 
venellas gums and roots, ſalt, and piemento. T'te foreſt; 
afford prickle · pear, and ſeveral other woods, for dying; a; 


/ 1 well, as mahogony, and other timber, both for houſfwld or. 
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natnent, and building of ſhips: the wild bulls and cows of the 


mqęuntains afford tallow and hides ; beſides, the great quan- 


tity of tortoiſes that, in certain ſeaſent of the year, teſort the 
_coaſts, are no indifferent objetit of the Jamaica commerce. 


However, ſugar, rum, and logwood are the molt conſider. 
able articles of their merchandiſe, in both of which the 
inhabitants have found a conſiderable diminution ; becauſe 
the low value of ſugar may be very juſtly attributed to the 


- great. improvement the French have made in their ſugar. 


colonies, by the encouragement giwen chem; particularly 


in allowing them to export their commodities to foreign 


markets, without firſt introducing them into any of the 


ports of France; and from the lowneſs of their duties, h 


which, and being under no neceſſity of double voyages, 
they could afford to underſel the planters. of Jamaica. a; 
logwood. is: the product of Juoutan, a peninſula, on each 


| fide whereof are the bays of Campeachy and Honduras, 


the Spaniards have greatly interrupted” them in this trade, 


by ſeizing and confiſcating the ſhips in that 2 
l 


frequently aſſerted their right to that branch of traffic, 


which they pretended to be illicit; tho the Engl 


have 


which will be more amply expatiated upon under the ar- 


ticle of Spaniſb America- But here it may be proper to 
obſerve the importance of this trade, by the importation 


of logwood into Great Britain, from the year 1717 to 
1716; which was, communibus annit, 3741 tons, com- 
puted at 60, ooo l. a year; beſides, there are generally 
made 33, ooo hogſheads of ſugar annually in Jamaica; aud 
20,000 hogſheads of rum. | 

'The- merehants' of Jamaica generally employ 300 ſhips 
annually. in the exportation of their, commodities, ' which 


are principally ſent to Great Britain 3 from whence they 


Anguilla, Barbuda, and Dominica, as alſo Barbados; 


and in 62 deg. 40 min. W. lon. about 15 leagues W. of 


1 rench; but the whole iſland was yielded to the Englit 
by the 24th article of the treaty of Utrecht. | 
The place is well ſtocked with inhabitants, who uſualiy 


| about 


receive woollen and linen cloths, laces, cambrics, hats, 
ſhoes, ſtockings, ſilks, ribbands, hardware, wines, bran- 
dy, beer, cyder, falt fiſh, ſalt fleſh, butter, cheeſe, ſoap, 
candles, and other commodities ; for which they pay a 
conſiderable ballance in ſpecie. They alſo pay bullion for 
proviſions, and other goods, from the northern colonies; 
thoꝰ this bullion is obtained by carrying on a prohibited 
trade with the inhabitants of Carthagena, Porto Bello, 
and other places on the Spaniſh main; where they diſ- 
poſe of great quantities of the Britiſh manufaQures for 
Spaniſh coin, and bullion. 

Jamaica is very populouſly inhabited, having many com- 
mocious harbours; of which Port Royal is the chief, and 
the ſtation of the; royal navy : beſides, there ate ſeveral 
large towns on the iſland; of which Kingſton, and vt. 
Jago de la Vega, or Spaniſh town, are the principal; 
tho” the latter is the feat of government, which is under 
the appointment of the crown. | 

The Britiſh ſettlements among the Antilles, or Caribbee 
Hands, are St. Chriſtopher's, Antigua, Nevis, Montſerat, 


all of them productive of the ſame ſort of merchandiſe, 
which generally conſiſts in ſugar, and rum extracted from 
the molaſſes or droſs of the ſugar. 

St. Chriftepher's is ſituated in 17 deg. 25 min. of N. la. 


Antigua, to which the celebrated Chriſtopher Columbus 
gave his Chriſtian name; being about 22 miles long, and 
broad, and formerly jointly poſſeſſed by the Engliſh aud 


make about 10,000 hogſheads of ſugar yearly. They allo 
raiſe ſome tobacco, indigo, and ginger ; but ſugar, ſu» 
and molaſſes, are their principal commodities ; the fol- 
mer being in a manner the current money of the iſland, 
which they ſhip for England, in exchange for the necel⸗ 
faries of life; as alſo to the northern colonies, for lorſes, 
timber, negroes, and proviſions. | 3 
Antigua lies to the eaſt of Nevis and St. Chriſtopher 8 n 
62 deg. of W. lon. and 17 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. be- 
ing about 20 miles long, and as many broad. It produces 
1600 hogſheads of ſugar, tho not half that 5 5 
1 0 N 
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tity of rum; and they have alſo ſome indigo, ginger, and 
ſe tobacco. 
[O'S is ſituated in 62 deg. of W. lon. and 17 deg. 30 
min, of N. lat. being divided from the eaſt- end of St. 
Chriſtopher's by a narrow channel. It is about 18 miles 
in circumference, containing about 3000 white people, 
and 4000 negroes employed in the ſugar-trade, who make 
about 6000 hogſheads yearly ; but the iſland alſo produces 


ſome tobacco, cotton, and ginger. 


 Mentſerat lies in 62 * 1 W. lon. and 17 deg. of N. 


about 24 miles 8. of Antigua; being about 18 
mile in Bros and producing about 2500 hogſheads of 
ſugar yearly 3 as alſo ſome indigo. | 
Anguilla is ſituated in 63 deg. of W. lon. and 18 deg. 
15 min. of N. lat. 100 miles N. of St. Chriſtopher's. 
Barbuda lies N. E. from Montſerat, being about 15 miles 
long, and containing about 1200 inhabitants. Dominica 
lies about 140 miles N. W. of Barbadoes, being about 
40 miles long, and as many broad in ſome parts. But 
theſe 3 A 4 as well as thoſe of St. Lucia, Tobago, 
and St. Vincent, are no ways remarkable for trade. Ihe 
4 latter have been alternately in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, 
the French, and the Dutch; and, notwithſtanding their 


ſoil is productive of the ſame commodities as the other 


Antilles, they ſtill remain uncultivated ; and the propriety 
of them 1s fil indeterminately held in ſuſpenſe between 


the crowns of Great Britain and France, who have called 


them neutral iſlands : but the French have too much in- 
fringed upon this neutrality, by almoſt formally ſettling 
in theſe iſlands. | 

Barbadees, is imagined to have received its name from the 
Spaniards, or Portugueſe, who pretended that the original 
inhabitants were barbarians, as well as thoſe of the adjacent 
iſlands, who were erroneouſly eſteemed canibals ; which 
occaſioned their country to be denominated the Caribbees. 
This iſland is the moſt conſiderable of all the Britiſh iſlands 
in America, excepting Jamaica: it is ſituated in 13 deg. 
of N. lat. and 59 deg of W. lon. being 25 miles long, 
and 15 broad ; the whole country being almoſt an entire 
plantation of ſugar-canes ; though they have ſome cotton, 
indico, ginger, piemento, lignum-vitz, maſtic, and fuſtick. 
The felt colonization of this iſland was in the reign of 
K. Cha I. who granted the propriety of it to James Earl 
of Carliſle ; but K. Cha. II. in 1661, purchaſed the pro- 
priety of the Lord Kinoul, heir to the Earl of Carliſle; 
ſince which time it has been a government under the crown. 
Sugar, and alſo fruit in general, are become the ſtaple com- 


modities of Barbadoes, which abounds in all ſorts of oranges 


and lemons, citrons, limes, tamarinds, pine- apples, and 
others. It has alſo the cotton, cedar, maſtic, cocoa, fig, 
and bulley- trees; as likewiſe the locuſt tree, ligaum- vitæ, 
and red-wood : beſides plants of ginger, and rea- pepper. 
Barbadoes receives from Great Britain and Ireland, linen 
and woollen goods, filks and ſtuffs, laces, braſs and cop- 
per wares, iron utenſils, for the ſugar- works; peaſe, beans, 
and oats ; butter, cheeſe, and candles; wine, beer, and 
ale; hard- ware, gun- powder, and ſhot : India goods, milli- 
nary wares, toys, coals, and hoops. The Barbadians 
alſo receive corn, flour, rice, tobacco, cattle, fleſh, and 
lalted fiſh, from the northern colonies: and wine from 
Madeira and the Azores. 
The exports of Barbadoes conſift in ſugar, rum, mo- 
olles, cotton, indigo, lignum-vitz, ginger, fruit, and 
Atron- water; which formerly employed 400 fail of ſhips, 
whoſe cargo amounted to 350,000 1. yearly : but the 
French colonies have greatly diminiſhed this trade : how- 
ever there were, in 1730, 22,709 hogſheads of ſugar ex- 
ported from this iſland to Great Britain, which ought to 
produce 1 4,000 hogſheads of rum; becauſe, 3 hogſheads 
of ſugar ought to produce 2 hogſheads of rum. 

ere are about 20,000 white inhabitants on this iſland ; 
and about 100,000 negro ſlaves. The principal town 1s 
Brilge-town, in Carliſle bay; which is a convenient port, 
and the only one of ſecurity belonging to the iſland: nor 


5 ave they any ſtream that deſerves the name of a river. 


yn on the BRITISH colonies in America. There were 
hoy three ſorts of governments eſtabliſhed by the 
agliſh in America; being royal governments, govern- 


and proprietary governments. A royal 
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government is properly ſo called, becauſe the colony is 
immediately dependant on the crown, and the King re- 
mains ſovereign of the province; appointing the governor; 
council, and officers of ſtate; the people only electing 
their repreſentatives: ſuch are the governments of Vir- 
ginia, New Hampſhire, New York, New Jerſey; both 
Carolinas, and all the principal iſlands in the Weſt Indies, 
where the ſalary of the government is paid by the coloniſts, 
A charter government was a company incorporated by the 
royal charter, inveſted with a ſort of ſovereign authority, 
to eſtabliſh what ſort of government they ſaw moſt expe- 
dient: and theſe charter governments have generally 
thought fit to transfer their authority to the populace ; for, 
in theſe governments, the freemen not only elect their re- 
preſentatives, but annually chuſe their governor, council, 


and magiſtrates; making laws without the concurrence, 


or even knowledge, of the King; being under no other 
reſtraint than to enact no law contrary to thoſe of Eng- 
land; for if they do, their charters are liable to be forfeited : 
ſuch is the government of Rhode ifland ; but the other co- 
lonies in New England have ſome alteration in their ori- 
ginal conſtitution ; for though the appointment of the go- 
vernor is reſerved fur the crown, yet the houſe of repre- 
ſentatives chuſe the council, and the governor and coun- 
cil appoint the magiſtrates and officers of ſtate : from 


whence it appears, that the government of the Maſſachu- 


ſets is, in ſome inſtances, difterent from either of the two 
former ſpecies of government; or rather a mixture of 
both. A proprietary government, is where the proprietor 
is veſted with ſovereign authority, appointing the governor, 
council, and magiſtrates ; the repreſentatives of the people 
being ſummoned in his name; when he, by their advice, 
enacts laws without the concurrenc: of the crown: but, 
by a late ſtatute, the proprietor muſt have the conſent of 
his Britannic Majeſty in the appointing_a governor, when 


the proprietor does not perſonally reſide in the plantation; 


and of a deputy governor, when he does. And by an- 
other ſtatute, all the governors of the plantations are 
liable to be called to an account for male-adminiſtration 
by the court of king's bench in England : but Maryland 
and Penſylvania, are the only proprietary governments 
now exiſting ; except Barbuda, v hich belongs to Chriſto- 

her Codrington, Eſq. | 

t has been the invariable maxim of all the politer nations, 
to regulate their government to the beſt advantage of their 
trading intereſt: becauſe, the opulence, and potency, of 
any trading nation are principally dependant on its com- 
merce ; the increaſe of wealth, and power, having gene- 
rally been proportionate to the enlargement of trade; and 


_ hiſtory fully proves that ruin and defo'ation have always 


attended the loſs of it: the moſt flouriſhing countries are 


indebted to it for their grandeur; and the moſt opulent, 


and powerful, have been impoveriſhed, and ſubjugated, 
by neglecting it: of which Great Britain, and the re- 
public of the United Provinces, are remarkable inſtances 


of the one; as the ſtates of Venice, and Genoa, are of 


the other. Great Britain has enjoyed the benefit of a 
moſt extenſive commerce fince the diſcovery of America; 
which, if properly attended to, will contribute more to 
its future intereſt than any other branches of trade ; by 
enlarging the demand for all its manufactures, and in- 
creaſing the means of its naval force : wherefore, it ma 
be proper to take a curſory view of the principal benefits 
ariſing to Great Britain from the trade of the colonies. 
The American plantations take off, and conſume, above 
one ſixth part of the woollen manufactures exported from 
Great Britain; which is the chief ſtaple of England, and 
main ſupport of the landed intereſt. They take off, and 
conſume, more than double that value in linen, and cali- 


coes, which are either the product of Britain and Ireland, 


or partly the profitable returns made for that product car- 
ried to foreign countries. The luxury of the colonies, 
which increaſes daily, conſumes great quantities of Engliſh 
manufactured ſilk, haberdaſhery, houthold-furniture, and 
trinkets of all forts; as alſo a very conſiderable value in 
Eaſt India goods. 

A great revenue is raiſed to the Britiſh government by re- 
turns made in the produce of the plantations ; eſpecially 
in tobacco, which, at the ſame, enables England to bring 


her 


nt 
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her unprofitable trade with France nearer to a balance. 
Theſe colonies pron ote the intereſt and trade of Britain, 
by a vaſt increaſe of ſhipping and ſeamen ; which enables 
them to carry great quantities of fiſh to Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, and Turky ; as alſo furs, logwood, and rice to 
Holland ; whereby they are particularly contributary to 
Great Britain in enhancing the balance of trade with thoſe 
countries. If wg ang encouraged, the colonies are 
now in a condition to furniſh Great Britain with naval 
ſtores, oil, roſin, copper- ore, and with pig and bar iron, as 
much as it can demand; by which means the balance of 
trade to Ruſſia, Sweden, and Norway, may be conſider- 
ably reduced in favour of Great Britain. The profits 
ariſing to all theſe colonies by trade, is returned in bullion, 
or other uſeful effects, to Great Britain; where the ſu- 
perfluous caſh, and other riches, acquired in America 
muſt center ; which is not one of the leaſt ſecurities that 
Great Britain has to keep the colonies always in due ſub- 
jection. The colonies upon the northern continent are 
the granaries of America, and a neceſſary ſupport to the 
ſugar plantations ; which could not ſubſil. without them. 
Never any people were poſſeſſed of ſo fine a country, and 
ſo happily ſituated, as that which is ſubject to the crown of 
Great Britain on the other ſide of the Atlantic ocean; a 
country of. 1,500 miles extent; where every thing that is 
neceſſary, every thing deſirable in life, is, or may be, 
produced, in the greateſt abundance, and brought to the 
metropolis of Great Britain with as little labour and ex- 
pence almoſt as they may be brought from any diſtant 
county in England; it being but a ſix weeks voyage in an 
open ſea, not ſubject to the interruptions and accidents of 
coaſting _—_ 
The eaſtern ſhores of America, on which the Britiſh co- 
lonies are fituated, abound in commodious harbours and 
navigable rivers ; inſomuch that ſhips take in their lading 
in many places at the planters doors, and then falling down 
into the ocean, fail directly home: whereas both the 
French and Spaniards have a much longer and more dif- 
ficult navigation to and from thoſe parts of that continent 
which are poſſeſſed by them. 
It is evident, to a demonſtration, that, in theſe countries, 
it is in the power of Great Britain to raiſe ſilk, hemp, 
flax, pitch, tar, wine, oil, raiſins, and other fruits; and 
that the ſugar and tobacco colonies, and fiſheries, the al- 
ready has in that part of the world, bring in an incon- 
ceivable treaſure : but it 1s as evident theſe articles are not 
conſidered with that attention their importance ſeems to 
demand. Every one who has any calculation of the na- 
tional expences of Great Britain, knows that ſhe lays out 
annually with foreigners four millions of money and up- 
wards, in filks, linen, lace, wine, naval ſtores, and other 
merchandiſe ; which ſhe might make herſelf, if her colo- 
nies were encouraged to raiſe materials; and it is com- 
puted that thoſe materials would employ half a million of 
ople at home, who are now a burthen to their country. 
t ſhould alſo be conſidered, that the riches of the Britiſh 
plantations are the riches of Great Britain ; their forces her 
forces, and their ſhipping her ſhipping ; as theſe proſper, 
fo will their mother country proſper of courſe ; for hither 
all their wealth flows in the end. The coloniſſs either bring 
their eſtates over to England, if they meet with ſucceſs; * 
they live in an * manner there, and import the Britiſh 
manufactures. reat Britain would need ſcarce any 
other foreign trade, therefore would want nothing that 
other countries produce, if the plantations were fully encou- 
raged; for the materials they might raiſe would abun- 
dantly employ all the idle hands in . Britain, and fur- 
niſh them with every thing that contributes to the ſupport 
or conveniencies of life. Can Great Britain then do too 
much for her colonies ; when, in ſupporting them, ſhe moſt 
effectually ſerves herſelf ? Therefore Great Britain has no 
reaſon to be afraid of leflening the revenue by prohibiting 
foreign manufactures, if it tends to inrich the nation; for 
the richer the people are, the better able will they be to 
ſupport the government, and the legiſlature can never be 
at a lofs for ways and means to raiſe money, if the people 
have it in their purſes. 
But the legiſlature ſhould be cautious of laying high duties 
on their own produce and manufaQtures, whether at home 


BRI 
of in their colonies; for this has totally deſtroyed ſoms 
. branches of their trade, and prevents others from flouriſh. 


ing : by this the people of Jamaica were 2. out 
of the catao, or chocolate trade; other nations being able 


to afford it cheaper than they could, on account of the dy. 
ties: by the like conduct, it is apprehended, the ſugar 
and tobacco trades may be loſt, the duties on which are ſo 
conſiderable a branch of the revenue. But is it not 
better to take a ſmall duty, than to lofe all the duties and 
the trade together? And in Great Britain, is it not the 
duty on paper made there, that damps the progteſs of the 
manufacture, and ſtill obliges the merchants to import 
moſt of their paper from abroad ? Indeed, Great Bri. 
tain may ruin all her trade, and all her manufactu 
by high duties; and, when that is done, how is the 
vernment to be ſupported? How can money be found 
purchaſe even neceſſaries of foreigners? And how are 
thoſe multitudes of poor to be maintained, that a«{zilure 
in their manufaCtures, and plantation ns. {#4 CCaſion? 
But next to high duties, nothing ſurely ca be a greater 
difadvantage to the Britiſh manufactures, or plantation 
trade, than the locking up money in banks and funds; 
which, till theſe were eſtabliſhed, were employed in com- 
merce. The man who lives purely on the intereſt of his 
money in theſe banks, is the moſt contemptible and uſe. 
leſs member in the commonwealth : inſtead of increaſing 
his own, and the common ſtock, he chuſes a flothful in- 
dolent way of life; he takes no pains to ſerve himſelf, his 
friends, or his country ; but, like a certain animal he re- 
ſembles, is only uſeful when he dies, and his ſubſtance is 
transferred to perſons of a more public ſpirit. 
From this recapitulation it may be underſtood, that theſe 
colonies can be very beneficially employed both for Great 
Britain and themſelves, without interfering with any of 
the ſtaple commodities of England ; which has been one 
of the principal object ions againſt the colony of New Eng- 
land, where the inhabitants have been diſcouraged from 
raiſing naval ſtores, and have ſet up ſeveral manufactures, 
which muſt neceſſarily interfere with thoſe of Great Bri- 
tain. Therefore, it is highly requiſite ro encourage a 
trade with theſe plantations, in all ſuch articles as ſhall 
make for the mutual benefit of the mother country, and 
her colonies ; for a mutual benefit is a mutual dependence: 
from whence it follows, that the culture of coffee, cocoa, 
cohineal, indico, and pimento, ous eſpecially to been- 
couraged in the mountainous inland part of Jamaica; as 
alſo the manufacture of bar iron, and raiſing of hemp, 
flax, indico, and A ys in the countries between and 
beyond the mountains, on the back of Georgia, Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Maryland, and Penſylvania, and the other 
northern provinces : for the great complaint againſt the 
trade to ſome of theſe colonies long has been, that it is in- 
ferior to the mercantile profits to be reaped from the na- 
vigation of the Baltic; which is more advantageous to the 
merchant, though very detrimental to his country. _ 
It has been imagined, that the government of the Britiſh 
northern colonies have been improperly conſtituted ; by 
leaving them diſunited under diſtinct legiſlatures ; witt 
ſo remarkable a difference in their religious rites, and theit 
emulation of trade; which ſome gentlemen would have 
altered to the form of other nations: alledging, that theſe 
colonies can never defend themſelves againſt the invaſions, 
and outrages, of the French, and their Indian allies ; but 
by uniting them under one viceroy, or generaliſmo- 
The ſame obſervations may be extended to the ſugar co- 
lonies, each of them being as much independent upon the 
other in its polity, as diftant in its ſituation ; not ev 
excepting the iſlands under the governor of the Caribbees 
there is little or no intercourſe, and leſs commerce, be- 
tween thoſe which are ſituated neareſt to the others, a 
no intercourſe at all between the remoteſt of thoſe iſands: 
| becauſe, the produce of them all being the ſame, thete 
can be no exchange of commodities, and conſequently." 
commerce or intercourſe. It has been obſerved, that? 
princes and ſtates, who have planted. colonies, or 3 
nations, have given the command of them to T- 
governors in ſubordination to others, who have pfellab 
over the whole for preventing and ſuppreſſing ſedition, 
and that each particular government might be ſtrengthern 
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"1 fapported, by the reſt, againſt the attacks of their 
ar. It muſt be acknowledged, that in the 
Roman empire, which contained 120 provinces, and near 

do colonies, there were only 4 prefects, or chief 50. 


vernments, under the a <A that over thoſe extenſive 


ies the Spaniards poſſeſs. in North and South America, 
N. but : — 5 that in Canada, and Louiſiana, 
equal in extent to all the Britiſh colonies, the French have 
but one governor and chief, or generaliſſimo, who can 
unite the whole force of the French againſt any one of 
the Britiſh colonies he pleaſes to attack; while the coun- 
tries in America poſletſed by the Engliſh, ſeem to be in 
much the ſame ſtate that Great Britain was, on the in- 
vaſion of the Romans; divided under ſeveral chiefs, and 
conſequently eaſily ſubdued, one after another, by the 
united forces of their enemies. However, the Britiſh go- 
vernment have thought proper to continue their ſettlements 
unt = their reſpective conſtitutions; which 775 contri- 
bute to eſervation of that dependency, and ſubjection, 
which they owe to their mother country; and prevent any 
of the provinces from revolting, and ſhaking off their 
obedience. 
By the act of navigation, of the 23d of September 1660, 
it was ordained, that all the commerce of theſe colonies 
ſhould be carried on by the way of 1 and it is only 
in time of war that the traders of Boſton and Philadelphia 
attempt ſending their ſhips directly to the Mediterranean, 
with the commodities and merchandiſe of their produce. 
See Navigation, Plantations, and Colonies. 

Br1iTISH companies of Trade. See African Company, Eaſt 
India Company, Hamburgh Company, Hudſon's Bay Com- 
pany, » North Sea Company, Ruſſia Cempany, South Sea 
Company, and Turkey Company. 

BROAD, in manufactures, is the breadth of a piece of cloth, 
ſilk, or ſtuff, or the ſmalleſt extent; the length being th 

_ greateſt, | | | 

Broap-/ide. A ſea term, for the firing all the guns on one 
ſide of a ſhip, upon an enemy. 

BROCADE. A fort of ſtuff, or cloth, of gold, filver, or 
filk, raiſed, and enriched, with flowers, foliages, or other 
figures, according to the fancy of the manufacturer; 


which is prohibited to be imported into Great Britain. 
See Emiroidery. 


, = BROCATELLA; A cotton, or coarſe ſilk ſtuff, in imi- 
- tation of brocade: there are ſome entirely of ſilk, and 
3s RES others intirely of wool: but the Venetian brocatille has 
p, : been always in moſt eſteem. . 

it RS BRODERER, Broiderer, or Embroiderer, a perſon who works 
0- : devices, with a needle, upon filk, or cloth. See Embroidery. 
er W PrODERERS Company of London, was incorporated, by let- 
he : ters patent in 1561, by the name of The keepers, or war- 
n- dens, and company of the art or miſtery of the broderers 
a- of the city of London: which is a ſociety governed by 
the 2 keepers, or wardens, with 40 afliſtants, and 115 mem- 
| bers on the livery, who have a ſmall but convenient hall, 
iſh in Gutter-lane, where they manage their affairs; and 
by their fine is 5 J. upon admiſfion. | 
ith BROKAGE, or Brokerage, the pay, reward, or allowance, 
heir which is given to a broker, or perſon that finds cuſtomers, 
ave and ſells them the goods of another perſon ; whether a 
eſe ſtranger or a native. 


BROKERS, are of ſeveral kinds ; exchange-brokers, ſtock- 
brokers, pawn-brokers ; and common brokers, who ſell 
houſhold-furniture, and other goods. 

xchange-brokers are a ſort of negotiators, who contrive, 
make, and conclude bargains, between merchants and 
tradeſmen, in matters of money, or merchandiſe ; for 
which they have a fee, commiſſion, or premium. They 
2 it their buſineſs to know the alteration of the courſe 
exchange; to give the merchants information of its 

c uduating condition; and to notify, to thoſe who have 
money to receive or pay beyond ſea, who are proper per- 

n for negotiating the exchange with; and when the 
. ” iS accompliſhed, that is, when the money 1s paid, 

ne ave 28. for every hundred pounds ſterling, 

By the ſtatute of the 8th and g9th of W. III. for reſtrain- 


F Na practice of brokers, and ſtock jobbers, it was 


8 ( | | + 
exchange- broker in London, Weſtminſter, or within 


that no perſon ſhould exerciſe the employment of 
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| the bills of mortality; without being admitted, and li- 


cenſed, by the Lord Mayor and court of aldermen of I,on- 
don; and having, upon ſuch admiſſion, taken an oath for 
the due execution of his truſt ; and alſo entered into bond 
to the Lord Mayor, in the penalty of 500 l. for the faith- 
ful diſcharge of his office; that the number of ſuch brokers 


ſhould not, at one time, exceed 100 ; and the Lord Mayor, 


and court of aldermen, ſhould cauſe their names, and 


places of habitation, to be publickly affixed on the Royal 


Exchange, and other public places : and every ſworn bro- 
ker, after his admiſſion, ſhould carry about him a filver 
medal, having the King's arms on one ſide, and the arms 
of the city of London, with his own name, on the other 
ſide ; which he ſhould producg at the concluding of every 
bargain to the parties concerned, upon pain to forfeit 40 
ſhillings for every omiſſion : that if ny perſon ated as a 
broker, not being duly omitted, he ſhould forſeit 25 1. 
for every offence : and in caſe any perſon knowingly em- 
ployed another to deal for him as a broker, or ſtock-job- 
ber, who was not legally admitted, ſuch perſon ſhould 
forfeit 50 l.: and if any perſon, not being a legal broker, 
ſhould act, and deal, in diſcounting tallies, or bills; or 
in ſtock- jobbing, in ſelling ſtock, or any ſecurity upon 
any funds granted by parliament, he ſhould be liable to 
the forfeiture of 500 1. and to ſtand in the pillory three 
ſeveral days, for the ſpace of one hour: that every ſworn 


broker ſhould keep a book or regiſter ; and therein enter all 


contracts, and bargains, he ſhould make between any per- 
ſons, on the day the contract was made, under the penalty 
of 50 J. for any omiſſion. | 

By the ſtatute of the 6th of Q. Anne it was enacted, 
That all perſons acting as exchange-brokers within Lon- 
don, ſhould, upon their admiſſion, pay to the chamber- 
lain 40s. 3 and ſhould alſo annually pay. 40 s. upon the 
29th of September, for the uſe of the chamber. Every 
exchange-broker, by the 10th of Q. Anne, is to take no 
reward exceeding 2 s. for every 100 l. under forfeiture of 
201.; and if any broker deals for himſelf in the ex- 
change, or remittance of monies; or buys any tallies, 
orders, bills, or ſhares, in any joint ſtock, for his own 
uſe ; or buys goods, or merchandiſes, to fell again; or 
makes any profit, in buying, or ſelling, any goods, more 
than the brokage allowed ; he is to forfeit 2001. and be 
for ever incapacitated from acting as a broker. 

The ſtatute of the 3d of 5 regulates the number 
of exchange brokers within the city of Briſtol, and the 
method of their negotiating buſineſs. 

In France, till the middle of the 17th century, their ex- 
change brokers were called courtiers de change ; but, by an 
arret of council, in 1639, the name was changed for that 
more creditable one of agents de change, hangque, and fi- 


nance and, in the beginning of the 18th century, to 


render the office ſtill more honourable, the title of Kzng's 
counſellors was added. See Agent, and Jactor. 

The exchange-brokers at Amſterdam, called matelaers, 
are of two kinds; the one like the Engliſh, called fern 
brokers, becauſe of the oath they take before the burgo- 
maſters; the others negotiate without any commiſhon, 
and are called wa/king brokers, The firſt are 395 in 
number, whereof 375 are Chriſtians, and 20 Jews; the 


others are near double that number: ſo that, in Amſter- 


dam, there are about 1000 exchange brokers. The dif- 
ference betwcen the two conſiſts in this ; that the books, 
and perſons, of the former are allowed as evidence in the 
courts of juſtice ; whereas, in caſe of diſputes, the latter 
are diſowned, and their bargains diſannulled. 

At Grand Cairo, and ſeveral places of the Levant, the 
Arabs, who undertake the office of exchange-brokers, are 
honoured with the appellation of cenſals. See Cenſals. 
In the other Eaſtern countries, all affairs are tranſacted by a 
ſort of brokers, whom the Perſians call de/a/, or great talkers. 
The manner of making their markets is very ſingular ; 
for after the brokers have launched out into long, and 
uſually impertinent, diſcourſes; coming towards a con- 
cluſion, they only converſe with their fingers. The 
brokers, belonging to the buyer and ſeller, each take the 
other by the right-hand, which they cover with their coat, 
or a handkerchief : the finger ſtretched out, ſtands for 6; 


bent, for 5; the tip of the finger for one; the whole hand- 


1 for 
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for 100; and the hand clenched for 1000 : they will ex- 
preſs even pounds, ſhillings, and pence, by their hands; 
and, during all this myſtic commerce, the two brokers 
appear as cold and compoſed as if there were nothing tran- 
ſacting between them. | 

Stock-BROKERS, are thoſe employed to buy and ſell ſhares 
in the joint ſtock of a company, or corporation, The 
ſtatute of the 7th of Geo. II. regulates the method of 
ſtock-jobbing ; which was made perpetual by the 1oth of 
Geo. II. See Stock. 

Pawn-BROKERs, are perſons who keep ſhops, and lend out 

money to neceſſitous people upon pledges, generally on 
uſurious conditions ; and are ſometimes called pawn-takers, 
or tallymen ; as alſo fripers, or friperers. "Theſe ſort of 
people are very numerous in London and Weſtminſter, 
where they are tolerated under ſeveral reſtrictions; being 
allowed to take the intereſt of d. a month for the loan of 
20 8. : however, by the ſtatute of the 1ſt of James I. it was 
enacted, That the ſale of goods, wrongfully gotten, to any 
broker, within 2 miles of London, ſhould not alter the 
property: and if any broker having received ſuch goods, 
ſhould not, upon the requeſt of the true owner, truly 
diſcover them. how and when he came by them, and to 
whom they are conveyed ; he is to forfeit double the 
value thereof to the ou ner, 
In ſeveral cities of Italy, there are companies eſta- 
bliſhed by authority, for the letting out money on pawns, 
called mounts of piety; an honourable title like that of the 
charitable corporation in England ; but little becoming 
ſuch inſtitutions ; becauſe the loan is not gratis, but more 
uſurious than the charitable corporation erected in Lon- 
don under Q. Anne, for the relief of the induſtrious poor, 
when 30, ooo l. was raiſed for enabling indigent manu- 
facturers and traders to take up money at common and le- 
gal intereſt. See Charitable Corprration. 

BRONZE. A factitious metal, compoſed of the mixture 

of ſeveral others. 5 
For the making of beautiful bronze ſtatues, the allay is 
made with one half of red copper, and the other of braſs: 
but the Egyptians, to whom ſome attribute the invention 
of this art, uſed two thirds braſs, and the other third 
copper. 

In ordinary bronze the allay is with tin, and ſometimes 
with lead: but there is a kind of compoſition of copper, 
which is, in reality, bronze, with the ſole difference of 
tie quantity of tin mixed therein; the proportion of the 
allay for the metal being from 12 to 25 per cent. 

Bronze, beſid es its uſe for the making of ſtatues, medals, 
veſſels, mortars, cannons, and bells, furniſhes alſo me- 
dicine with ſome remedies ; its lees, or ſediment, called 
diphryes, being of ſome uſe. | 

BROOMING, or Breaming of a ſhip, the burning off the 
filth ſhe has contracted on her ſides with ſtraw, reeds, 
broom, or the like; when ſhe is on a careen, or on the 
ground. See Careening. | 

BROUAGE. A fortreſs in the territory of Santoign, in 
France, fituated in 1 deg of W. lon. and 45 deg. 50 min. 
of N. lat. on a bay, aftording great quantities of the beſt 
ſort of ſalt; from thence called bay-ſalt. See Sat. 

BROUERSHAVEN. A port-town of the United Provin- 
ces, in the province of Zealand, and iſland of Schouen, 
ſituated on a bay of the ſea, in 3 deg. 55 min, of E. lon. 
and 51 deg. 50 min. of Nolat. 

BRUGES. A city, and port-town, of the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, ſituated in 3 deg. 5 min. of E. lon. and 51 
deg. of N. lat. Sec Netherlands. 

BRUNSBUTTLE. A port-town. of Holſtein, in the circle 
of Lower Saxony, in 9 ſituated in 8 deg. 42 
min. of E. lon. and 54 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. at the 
mouth of the river Elbe. See Germany. 

BRUNSWICK. A dutchy in the circle of Lower Saxony. 
Sec Germany. 

BRUN T':S-//and, on the coaſt of Fife, in Scotland, is 
fituated in 3 deg. of E. lon. and 56 deg. 12 min. of N. lat. 

BRUS>ELS, the capital of Brabant, and of all the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, fituated in 4 deg. 6 min. of E. lon. and 50 
deg. 50 min. of N. lat. on the river Senne. See Nether- 
lands. | 

BRYONY. A medicinal root, chiefly uſed as an uterine 
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detergent; in which quality it enters the compoſition of 
an officinal water, denominated, from it, aqua bryoniæ; 
generally preſcribed againſt hyſteric diſorders. 


BUBBLE, in commerce, a cant name given to projects for 


the raiſing of money on imaginary grounds; very fre- 
quent in Fngland and France about the years 1719, 1720, 
and 1721. | 

The pretended deſign of theſe undertakings was to raiſe 3 
ſtock for the retrieving, ſetting, on foot, or carrying on 
ſome promiſing and uſeful branch of trade, manufacture, 
machinery, or the like; in order to which propoſals were 
given out, ſhewing the advantages of the defign : the ſum 
neceſſary to carry on the affair, together with the profits 
expecled from it, being divided into a certain number of 
ſhares, or ſubſcriptions, to be purchaſed by perſons dif. 
poſed to be adventurers : but the real deſign in ſome, was 
to raiſe money for the private advantage of the projectom, 
to be laid out by them in South Sea ſtock, or other funds, 
in hopes, by the riſe thereof, to be able to refund the ſub. 
ſcribers money, with profit to themſelves ; though, in 
others, the deſign was abſolutely to defraud the adyen- 
turers of their ſubſcription-money, without any view to 
reſtitution. | | 
There was a third kind ſomewhat different; the projeQors 
proceeding more ſecurely by propoſals of having books 
opened, and ſubſcriptions taken at ſome time to come; 
yet money was taken by way of premium to entitle the 
admiſſion of ſubſcribers as ſoon as the affair ſhould be ripe, 
for dividing into ſhares : ſeveral thouſand ſhares being thus 
very frequently beſpoke in one day ; and premiums, from 

one ſhilling to ſome pounds, paid thereupon to the profits 
of the projectors. 
The number of bubbles, and their qualities, were very 
extraordinary; ſome of them authoriſed by patents, others 
formed into corporations for fiſheries, inſurances, digging 
of mines, and other purpoſes : but poſterity, doubtlek;, 
will be ſurpriſed to hear of bubbles for cleaning the ſtreets; 
others for furniſhing ſhoes ; others for ſtockings ; others 
for phyſic ; others for the maintenance of baſtard children; 
others for the buying of bad titles; and others for the 
lending of money. See Company, South Sea Company, and 


Charitable Cor poration. 


BUCCANEER, is a perſon who hunts bulls, cows, and 


boars, in the Weſt Indies, particularly among the French 
and Spaniards at St. Domingo ; and afterwards dries and 
ſmokes the fleſh, after the manner of the Americans. 
Theſe buccancers hunt more for the hides of cattle than 
the fleſh, and ſend great quantities of the former in packs 
to France and Spain : but they buccan or dreſs the boars 
fleſh with ſalt, and ſell it in packs or bundles among the 
French and Spaniſh colonies, or to the crews of ſhips. 


BUCCANEERS, is alſo a term given to the pirates, or free-boot- 


ers, of America, who formerly infeſted theſe ſeas ; compoſed 

of Engliſh, French, Portugueze, and Dutch : theſe people 
were very numerous, had ſtrong veſſels,” and committed 
many piratical expeditions on the Spaniſh main; where 
they plundered many towns, and made terrible devaſtation 
in the country; returning to Jamaica with their plunder, 
which was ſo conſiderable, and beneficial to the iſland, 
that the Engliſh governors, though they did not openly 
protect and encourage their undertakings, were far fiom 
refuſing them an aſylum, while they ſpread ſuch a flow of 
treaſure in the country; for the gang under Morgan, 
in their ſeveral expeditions, brought to Jamaica no leſs 
than 950,000 pieces of eight in ſpecie ; beſides cloth, 
linen, filk, ſlaves, and other profitable merchandiſes, to 
prodigious value; which occafioned ſeveral miſunder- 
ſtandings between the courts of London and Madrid. 


BUCCASSINE. A name formerly given to certain kinds 


of gummed linnen cloths, dyed with different colouts. 
The Smyrna buccaſines are cotton cloths dreſſed, and 
calendered with paſte, manufactured uſually at Tyre, and 
in ſome of the neighbouring villages. 

An inftrument made of various ſorts of metal, 
uſed to faſten the harneſs'of a horſe; the ſhoes of men 
and women, and the like; in ſuch faſhion and form, # 
beſt pleaſes the artificer or cuſtomer. 


BUCK RAM, coarſe linen cloth, ſtiffened for the uſe ob 


taylors, upholders, ſtay-makers, and other workers 5 


B UL. 
the needle: as alſo for wrappers or oer, for cloths, 
ſerges, and other merchandize. TH of 


BUD On TR ES. one of the moſt conſiderable Spaniſh 


in the province of La Plata, on the E. coaſt of 
E — in 60 deg. of W. lon. and 36 deg. 
8. lat, on the 8. ſnore of the river Plata, 5© leagues with- 
in its ewe rf 982" here the river is 7 leagues broad. 
Sham! erica. 851 . ; 

BUF! * 2 a ſort of leather, prepared from the ſkin 
of the buffalo, a wild animal ſomewhat like an o which 

is common enough about the Levant, particularly near 
Smyrna and Conſtantinople; as alfo in Egypt, and ſeveral 
other parts of Aſia and Africa; whete, as well as in Italy, 


it is frequently tamed, and put to labour * oxen are in 


„ whe 
Tit ſkin of the buffalo, being dreſſed in oil, after the 


manner of ſhammy, makes what is called baff-ſein; in 
uſe among military men for its exceeding thickneſs and 
8. ; 

— or buff- leather, is a very conſiderable article 
in the Engliſh, F rench, and Dutch commerce, at Con- 
ſtantinople, Smyrna, and along the coaſts of Africa. The 
hair, and horns, of the buffalo are alſo uſed in trade; the 
former for ſtuffing chairs, and other things; the latter for 
ſnuff- boxes, beads, and in turnery work. 

The ſkins of elks, oxen, and other like animals, when 
dreſſed in oil, and prepared after the ſame manner as that 
of the buſſalo, are likewiſe denominated: buff, and uſed 
for the fame purpoſes. See Leather, 

BUGIA. A port-town, capital of a territory of the ſame 
name, in the kingdom of Algiers, ſituated in 4 Yeg. of E. 
lon and 35 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. at the mouth of the 
river Major, on a bay of the Mediterranean. See Barbary. 

BUGIE. A port town of Egypt, fituated in 36 deg. of E. 
lon. and 22 deg. of N. lat. on the W. thore of the Red 
ſea, almoſt oppoſite to Ziden, the port-town ts Mecca. 

BUGLES, are long, thin, ſlender, glaſs beads; and the 
duty on importation is, for the great ſort 4 s. the pound; 
6s. 8 d. for the ſmall, or ſced-bugle ; and 8's. for the 
lace, See Beads. | 


WT BULAC. A town of Egypt, ſituated in 32 deg. of E. len. 


and 30 deg. of N. lat. on the E. ſhore of the river Nile, 

2 miles W. of Grand Cairo, of which it is the port- 

town; where all veſſels going up and down the Nile 
make ſome continuance. | | 
BULBA, more uſually called Forle, a fmall copper coin 


current in Egypt; 240 of which are equal to 2 8. 69. 
ſterling. . 


BULDGE. See Bildge. 


= BULK of a /hip, denotes ber whole content in the hold, for 


ſtowage of goods. See Ship and Hold. 

BULK. +eads, are partitions made acroſs a ſhip, with boards 
of timber; whereby one part is divided from another: 
the bulk head afore being the partition between the fore- 


caſtle and gratings in the head, and in which are the 
chaſe-ports. | 


BULL. See Cow. 


WW bULLION, denotes gold, or ſilver uncoined, in the maſs, or 


billet; being either when ſmelted from the native ore, and 
not perfectly refined, or when perfeRly refined; and caſt into 
bars or ingots: but the exact value of bullion cannot be 
known without: an aſſay; it being allowed, in every 
country, to mix a certain proportion of baſer metal with 
= and ſilver, as well for bullion as for the ſtandard. 
ilver and gold, whether coined or uncoined, though 
uſed for a common meaſure of other things, are no leſs a 
commodity than wine, tobacco, or cloth; and may, in 
everal caſes, be exported as much to national advantage, 
as any other commodity : for no nation can ever be con- 
ſiderable in trade that prohibits the exportation of bullion : 
ut it is more for the public advantage to export gold or 
ilver coined, than uncoined;;. becauſe, in the former, 
| uch a nation has the advantage of the manufacture. 
; ere the national exports are inferior to the imports, 
y where a nation ſells. leſs than it buys from another; the 
-CIenCy muſt be made up in money; as is the caſe with 


2 Enzlifh and Dutch, in their trade to the Levant and 


a't Indies, where they are obliged: to make up the 


B U O 


difference in ſpecie. The Chineſe are extremely fond of 


- filver, and never ſet an equal value upon gold: fo that in 


this ſpecie of gold, both in bullion and coin, the Engliſh 
carry on a large commerce, by exporting and giving ſilver, 
either coined or in bullion, in exchange for it, with a 
profit of 40 per cent.; by which traffic, after deduciing 
expences and inſurance, there remains to the Engliſh a 
neat profit of 3o per cent, 


Bars of ſilver and . are imported, by all nations, from 


Spain and Portugal; where, eſpecially in Spain, it is im- 
poſſible to prevent the extraction, though the penalties ex- 
tend to forfeiture of life and effects; which will be perpe- 
tually the caſe, till Spain is no longer in debt to other na- 
tions; a point that is alone attainable by ſelling more than 
they buy: and this is evident, from what happens in Eng- 
land, where the exportation of gold and ſilver is allowable, 
with good effect; for, by certain circulations of commerce, 
ſome portions are drawn out for the Eaſt Indies, Turky, 
Perſia, Ruſſia, Holland, and other parts, and are entered in 
the very cuſtom-houſes of England ; yet this kingdom is 
always opulent; for if by one port thete goes out ten, 
by another comes in a hundred pieces; which proceeds 
from their ſelling more to foreigners in general than it 
buys; and particularly to Spain and Portugal. 

While the Britiſh trade is open, and vaſt quantities of 
bullion annually imported, it may ſeem ſtrange that ſilver 
ſhould grow ſcarce ; but when it is conſidered how much 
is carried away to the Eaſt Indies, and how little encou- 
ragement the importer hath to ſend it to the mint, when 
he can ſell it for more to export, than it will come to 
when coined, the wonder will ceaſe; and except ſome 
care be taken in this matter, England may ſoon be re- 
duced to ſuch ſtraits, that the manufactures muſt ſtand 
ſtill; for though gold may ſerve for large payments, it 
cannot anſwer the occaſions of the manufacturer, who are 
to make their payments among the poor. As for gold, 
there is no need to give encouragement to bring it to the 
mint; becauſe it is only a commodity, and not the ſtand- 


ard, as ſilver is: beſides, it is generally worth more in 
England than in any other country; and it is apparent, 


from the great quantity which is coined yearly more than 
of ſilver, that it is the intereſt of every perſon to ſend it 
to the mint. 

By the ſtatute of the 15th Cha. II. it is made lawful to 
export, out of any port of England or Wales, all bullion 


of gold or filver; firſt making entry thereof in the cuſtom- 


houſe, without paying any duty. 


By the ſtatute of the 6th and 7th of Will. III. no perſon 


is to caſt ingots or bars of ſilver, in imitation of Spaniſh 
bars or ingots ; nor ſtamp any mark upon any ingot, or 
bar, in likeneſs of the Spaniſh marks, upon pain to for- 
feit the filver ſo caſt, and 5001. Any broker, not being 
a trading goldſmith or refiner, buying or ſelling any bul- 


lion, is to ſuffer fix months impriſonment : and in caſe any 


perſon. enters or ſhips any bullion, allowed to be ex- 
ported, other than in the name of the true owner or im- 


porter, the exporter is to forfeit the ſame, or the value. 
See Corn, as alſo Gold and Silver. 


BULLION, is alſo uſed for the place where the King's ex- 


change 1s kept; or where gold and filver is brought in the 
lump, to be tried or exchanged. 


BUNIAS, or the ſeed of wild turnip, is chiefly uſed in the 


compoſition of the theriaca : ſometimes the ſeed of the 
garden turnip is ſubſtituted in its room ; but the difference 


is eaſily known by the taſte, that of the bunias being 
much more poignant. 


BUNT of a ſail, is its middle part, purpoſely formed into 


a kind of bag, or pouch, to catch the more wind; being 
chiefly uſed in top-ſails ; for courſes are uſually cut ſquare, 
or at leaſt with a ſmall allowance for bunt, or compaſs : 
ſo that when mariners ſay, the bunt h:lds much leeward wind, 
they mean it hangs too much to the leeward. 


Bud r-iines, are ſmall lines, made faſt to the bottom of the 


ſails, in the middle part of the bolt-rope, to a crengle, 
and ſo are reeved through a ſmall block ſeized to the yard; 


their uſe being to trice up the bunt of the ſail, for the 
better furling it up. 


BUOY, at ſea, is a piece of wood, or cork, or ſometimes 


an empty catk well cloſed, ſwimming on the ſurface of the 
A a water, 
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BUS 


BUT 


watet, and faſtened, by a chain or cord, toa large ſtore, BUSS,” called by the Dutch Haring buis, a kind of veſſel, r 


piece of broken cannon, or the like ; ſerving to mark 
the dangerous places near a coaſt ; as rocks, ſhoals, wrecks 
of veſſels, anchors, and other impediments to naviga- 
tion. 2 

Evox, is alſo uſed for a piece of wood, or a barrel at ſea, 
faſtened ſo as to float direAly over the anchor, that the 
men, who go in the boat to weigh the anchor, may cer- 
tainly know where it lies: and a merchant-ſhip, lying in 
a harbour, muſt have ſuch a buoy at her anchor ; or if not, 
the maſter is anſwerable for half the damage that may 
accrue for want of it. : 

Broy in the Nore, is a buoy in the mouth of the Thames; 
placed there to direct mariners to avoid a dangerous ſand. 

BURAIL, called more uſually ferrandine, is a ſtuff woven 
with ſilk, wool, hair, thread, or cotton. See Ferrandine. 

BURATINE, are ſilks brought from Perſia, by the way 
of Ziden; which are weighed by the damaſquin of &00 
drachms, amounting to about 4 pounds avoirdupois. 

BURBAS. A ſmall coin, ſtruck at Algiers, with the dey's 
arms, 6 of which were formerly warth an aſper, or a 
halfpenny, but now are worth only one half. There are 
alſo ſome coined at 'Tunis, and current upon the footing 
of thoſe in Algiers. & | 

BURDEN, or Burthen, of a ſhip, ſignifies its content, or 
the number of, tons it will carry: to determine which, it 
is neceſſary to multiply the length of the keel, taken within 
board, by the bread of the {hip within board, taken from 
the midſhip beam from plank to plank ; and the product 
by the depth of the hold, taken from the plank below the 
keelſon to the under part of the upper deck plank; and 
divide the laſt product by 94, when the quotient is the 
content of the tonnage required. See Freight. ; 

-The burden of a ſhip is reckoned by the ton, of 2000 
Ib. weight: thus, if it is ſaid a ſhip is burden 100 ton, it is 
thereby meant that the ſhip is able to carry in merchan- 
dizes, ammunition, proviſions, men, and ballaſt, a weight 
of too times 2000 pounds, or 200,000 Ib. 

BURGUNDY. A particular kind of fine flavoured wine, 
of the growth of the province of Burgundy, in France; 
being of a paliſh red colour, and very animating to the 

' ſpirits. 

BURLINGTON. The capital of New Jerſey, in North 
America, ſituated in 74 deg. of W. lon. and 40 deg. 4 
min. of N. lat. See Britiſß America. | 

BURNING-glaſs. A piece of glaſs, or metal, ſo ground 
as to collect the ſeveral rays of the ſun that fall upon it 
into one point, and thereby render the heat ſo intenſe as 
to burn whatever lies in its way, or ſphere of aQivity. 

BIURNISHED gold. See Gold burniſbed. 

BURNISHER, one who ſmooths, poliſhes, or brightens 
metal. 

BURN T /ead. See Lead. | | 

BURSA, or Pruſa, the capital of Bythinia, in Aſia Minor, 
ſituated in 29 deg. of E. lon. and 40 deg. 30 min. of N. 
lat. remarkable for filk, 2nd a manufacture of tapeſtry. 
See T urky. . 

BURSE. A different name for an exchange, eſpecially in 
the Aſiatic countries, where the merchants aſſemble to 
tranſact their buſineſs. See Exchange. 

BUSARD, or Buh, one of the nine kinds of veſſels, or 
regular caſks, uſed in France; particularly at Anjou, and 
Poictu, for wines, and others liquors ; being the half of 


a pipe. 

BUSHEL, an Engliſh dry meaſure, containing 4 pecks, or 
8 gallons, or one eighth of a quarter. | 
By the 12th of Hen. VII. it was enacted, That a buſhel 
ſhould contain 8 gallons of wheat ; the gallon 8 pounds 
of wheat troy weight ; the pound 12 ounces troy weight ; 
the ounce 20 ſterlings; and the ſterling 32 grains, or 
corns, of wheat, growing in the midſt of the ear. 

At Paris the buſhel is divided into two half buſhels ; the 

half buſhel into two quarts ; the quart into two half quarts 

the half quart into two litrons ; and the litron into two 

half litrons : but, in other parts of France, the buſhel is 

more or leſs; and at Boudeaux 38 buſhels of corn is 
- equal to 10 quarters and + of London. 

BUSIOCHE. A kind of woollen.cloth manufactured in 
Provence, in France. | 


4 


pink, uſed by the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, for the 
fiſhing of herrings, being from 48 to 60 tons, and ſome. 
times more; having two ſmall cabins, one at the pro 
and the other at the ſtern. Every buſs, particularly among 
the Dutch, has its maſter, an aſſiſtant, a mate, and ſea. 
men in proportion to its ſize: the maſter commands in 

chief, without whoſe expreſs orders the nets can neither be 
caſt into, nor taken out of the ſea, The aſſiſtant is ſecend 
in command; and the mate next to him, who has an eye 
over the men, and moſt other neceſſaries to be tranſacte 
aboard the veſſel. See Herring Fiſhery. 

BUTCHER. A perſon exerciſing the art of butchery, or 
ſlaughtering of cattle, or expoſing their fleſh to ſale, 
BUTCHERS company of London, appears to be a very ancient 

fraternity; for, in the 26th of Henry II. in the year 1180, 
it was fined in the exchequer, as an adulterine guild, being 
ſet up without the royal licence : however, it was not in- 
corporated till the 3d of James I. who, by letters- patent 
in 1605, incorporated the ſame, by the title of The maſter, 

. wardens, and commonalty, of the art, or myſtery, of 
butchers of the city of London: which is a corporation 
conſiſting of a maſter, 5 wardens, 21 aſſiſtants, and 2:, 
liverymen; who have a very neat and convenient hall in 

Pudding lane, to diſpatch their affairs in; and whoſe fire 
is 21. upon admiſſion, 
By the ſtatute of the 4th of Henry VII. it was enaQed, 
That no butcher ſhould ſlay any beaſt within the walls of 


Tany city, or walled town in England, except Carliſle, 


upon pain to forfeit for every ox 12 d. and for every cow 
and other beaſt 8 d. . | 
By the 1ſt of James I. no butcher is to gaſh, ſlaughter, 
or cut, any hide of an ox, bull, ſteer, or cow, in flay- 
ing therecf, or otherwiſe; whereby the ſame ſhall be im- 
paired and hurt, on the penalty of 20 d. for every hide, 
No butcher is to water any hide, except in June, July, 
or Auguſt ; or offer to ſale any hide being putrified and 
- rotten : they are not to kill any calf, to ſel], being under 
five weeks old; nor are they to uſe the craft and myſtery 
of a tanner, 
By the 15th of Cha. II. no butcher is to ſell, or expoſeto 
ſale, any fat oxen, ſteers, runts, kine, heifers, calves, 
ſheep, or lambs alive, on pain to forfeit double the value 
of the cattle. | 
By the 5th of Q. Anne, no butcher is to ſell, in London 
and Weſtminſter, or within 10 miles thereof, to any other 
butcher, any fat cattle, or ſheep, alive, or dead, upon 
pain to forfeit the value : though, by the 7th of Q. Anne, 
the above act is not to extend to the ſelling of dead calves, 
ſheep, or lambs, by one butcher to another. 

BUTLERAGE of wines, is an impoſition on ſale wine 
brought into England, which the King's butler in any 
port, by order of the ſteward of the houſhold, may tae 
of every ſhip; the ſame amounting to 28. for every ton 
imported by ſtrangers. 

BUTRINTO. A port-: own of the province of Epirus, or 
Canina in Turky, ſituated in 20 deg. 40 min. of E. lon. 
and 39 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. oppoſite to the iſle cf 
— 129, at the entrance of the gulph of Venice. Sce 

urky. 

BUTT, is uſed for an Engliſh veſſel, or liquid meaſute, 
either of wine or beer; the former, otherwiſe called 2 
pipe, containing 2 hogſheads, or 126 gallons; and tit 
latter containing 2 hogſheads, or only 108 gallons : but, n 
dry meaſure, a butt of currants is from 15 to 22 hundred 
weight. | 

BUTT, or Butt-end, in the ſea-language, denotes the ©! 
of any plank, which joins to another on the outſide of? 
ſhip under water: hence, when a plank is looſe at one end 
they call it ſpringing a butt; to prevent which, ſhips wh 
uſually bolted at the butt-heads, that 15, at the plats 
ends. 

BUTTER. A fat, unctuous ſubſtance, prepared or, ſepa- 
rated from milk by beating or churning it, whic! 15 0 
of the principal commodities of Ireland and the Unitec 

. Provinces, from whence the American plantations are g. 
nerally ſupplied. _. 5 
In England, that part of Suffolk called High Suffolk, 9"; 


a rich ſoil, is for a long tract of ground entirely employ 
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in dairies; from whence the butter is barrelled, or often 


pickled up in ſmall caſks, and ſold, not in London only, 


t to the American plantations ;z however, Cheſhire 

= Cloccateribics are the moſt celebrated counties for 
cheeſe. See Cheeſe. 
The ſtatute of the 13th of Cha. II. regulates the manner 
of packing butter for ſale : that of the 32d of Cha II. pro- 
hibits the importation of butter and cheeſe from Ireland; 
and that of the 4th and 5th of Will. and Mary contains 
proper directions for the warehouſe-keepers, weighers, 
ſearchers, or ſhippers, of butter and cheeſe in any port, to 
receive all butter and cheeſe, and ſee it carefully ſhipped. 
The quantity of butter generally imported every year in 
the port of London from York, Hull, Scarborough, and 
Stockton, is about 115,000 firkins, from Newcaſtle upon 
Tine 15,700 firkins, and from the county of Suffolk 
56,700 firkins. There are alfo annually brought to Lon- 
don by land- carriage about 75,000 firkins of Cambridge 
butter, and about 30,000 firkins from all other. parts of 
the kingdom; the whole amounting to 292,263 firkins ; 
which being reduced to pounds, at 56 Ib. the firkin, the 
ſame will appear to be 16,366,748. See Cattle. 


BUTTON. A kind of ſmall bowl flatted underneath; 


being an ornament in dreſs, and uſed for cloſing the two 
ſitles of a coat, or ſome other garment : of which there 
are ſeveral ſizes, faſhions, and materials; as of gold, 
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ſilyer, tin, of braſs, as alſo of ſilver thread, ſilk, goats- 
hair, linen thread, hemp, horſe-hair, horn, and jet; as 
likewiſe of precious ſtones, as diamonds, agates, mocos 
and others. 


By the ſtatute of the 4th and 5th of Will. and Mary, no 
foreign buttons are to be imported, ſold, or exchanged, 


In Great Britain, upori pain of forfeiting the buttons, and 


incurring the further penalty of 50 1. 
By the 4th of Geo. I. no taylor, or other perſon, is to 
make, ſell, ſet on, uſe, or bind on any cloaths, buttons, 


or button-holes, made of, or bound with cloth, ſerge, 


drugget, frize, camblet, orany ſtuffs that cloaths are uſually 
made of, on forfeiture of 40s. for every dozen of ſuch 
buttons, and button-holes, ſo made or ſold, or in proportion 
for a leſſer quantity; beſides, ſuch garments expoſed to 
ſale are to be ſeized and forfeited. And, by the 7th of 
George I. no perſon is to uſe or wear on any cloaths, 
buttons, or button holes, ſo made, on forfeiture of 40 s. 
for every dozen, or in proportion for a leſſer quantity: 
however, neither of theſe acts are extended to cloaths 
made of velvet. 


BuTToN's Bay, is the north-part of Hudſon's bay in North 


BUTTS. A fort of tanned hides. 


>} 

| 2 
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America; whereby Sir Thomas Button ineffectually at- 
tempted to diſcover a N. W. paſſage after Hudſon miſ- 
carried. See Hudſon's Bay. 

See Hide. 
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1 . lant of indigo. 
CABALLEROS, or Cavalleras, A kind of Spa- 
r 


CABBAGE: A cant word in trade, to expreſs any thing 


chat is pilfered privately ; as remnants of cloth or ſilk, re- 
-tained by tajlors, mantua- makers, or others, after finifh- 
ing the garment, or other work. 754 1 


OABHIN, or Cabin, in a ſhip, is a room, or partition, be- 


longing to the captain, mate, or paſſengers, to lie or be 
* get a] mate, or pa ) 


ne. 


CABECA, or Cabeſſa, is a term among fuch of the Portu- 


eſe who trade to the Eaſt Indies for ſilks, where they 


iſtipguiſh. thefe goods by the names of cabeea and bariga, 
or head and belly; the former being the fineſt, and the 
latter from 15 to 20 per cent. inferior to them. The 
Dutch have alſo a great trade in theſe ſilks, which they 
diſtinguiſh by the names of the moor cabeſſa, and the 
common cabeſſa; but the Indians endeavour to impoſe 
upon all Europeans, by mixing them together, and paſ- 
ſing the one off for the other. | | 

CABESAS. A particular kind of wool, ſhorn from the 
ſheep of the province of Eſtramadura, in Spain. 

CABIDOS, Cavidas, or Cavidis. A kind of long meaſure 
uſed in Portugal, and in the Portugueſe ſettlements in In- 


dia, for linens, ſtuffs, and other things, being + of an. 


Engliſh yard. | 
CABINDA, or Cabenda. A port-town of Congo, in Afri- 
ca, ſituated in 12 deg, of E. lon, and 4 deg. of S. lat. See 


Guinea. 


— CABINET. A kind of cheſt, with ſeveral drawers, made 


of different kinds of the beſt wood, to lay up money, 


writings, or other valuable effects in, or only uſed for 


ornament in furniture; from whence is denominated the 
trade of a cabinet-maker, whoſe buſineſs conſiſts in mak- 
ing all kinds of cabinet: goods; as tables, bureaus, chairs, 
and other houſhold-furniture. 


CABLE. A thick, long, three ſtrand rope, commonly made 


of hemp ; ſerving to hold ſhips faſt at anchor, to tow veſ- 
ſels in large rivers, and other offices in navigation. 


poſed of three ſtrands, each ſtrand of three ropes, and each 
rope of three twiſts; the twiſt containing a certain num- 


ber of threads of yarn, according to the dimenſions of the 


cable; but every cable ſhould be three inches in diameter 
at leaſt, thoſe that are leſs being generally called ropes. 
The following is a table, to ſhew the number of threads 
of which cables ſhould be compoſed, with regard to their 
circumference, from 3 inches to 20, and from 48 threads 
to 1943. 


Inches. Threads. | Inches. Threads. 
3 48 12 699 
4 77 13 821 
'5 121 14 952 
6 174 15 1093 
7 238 | 16 1244 
8 311 17 1404 
9 393 18 1574 
10 485 19 1754 
3 598 | 20 194-3 


To find, by this table, the weight that a cable of a certain 
length given ſhould have, as for inſtance, from 110 to 120 
fathoms in length, the thickneſs of the cable muſt be mea- 
ſured by its circumference ; and in the table muſt be ſeen 
how many threads, relative to this circumference, it ſhould 
have; afterwards, the number of threads muſt be mul- 
riyied by four, each thread of the neceſſary length for 


ſpinning out the cable of the propoſed extent being to 
weigh about 4 lb. and the product of the multiplication 


2 


AACHIRA. A name which the native Americans 


1 cable, of whatever thickneſs it is, ſhould be com- | 
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will give near the matter the weight of the cable. Thu, 

a cable of 20 inches in circumference, which, purſuant 

do the table, ſhould have 1943 threads, will weigh 72 
pounds; tho! this is to be underſtood of a new cable, 


as yet dawbed over with tar. A 
A TABLE fir judging of the weight of a cable by in 
Ae 79 KK 
Inches. wt. or Ib. Inches. wit. or lb. 
WY 192 „„ 2796 
4 308 13 3284 
8 484 14 3808 
een 
5 „„ 4976 
| 1244 | | 1 616 
9 1572 1M 6296 _ 
: 10 1940 Ig 7016 
11 1 


Every merchant-veſſel, how ſmall however, has thre 
cables ; being the main, or maſter cable, which is that of 
the chief anchor; the common cable; and the ſmall one; 
but the ordinary length of the great cable is 1 10 or 120 
fathoms or braces : hence, at ſea, cable, or cable's length, 
is alſo uſed for a meaſure of 120 fathoms. See Fathom. 
By the ſtatute of the 35th of Queen Elizabeth, it was en- 
ed, That if any perſon ſhould make cables of old and 
over-worn ſtuff, which ſhould contain above 7 inches in 
compaſs, every perſon ſo offending ſhould forfeit four 
times the value ; and if any perſon ſhould tar any halſers, 
or other — made within the realm, of ſuch old and 
over-worn ſtuff, not containing 7 inches in compaſs, and 
ſhould by retail put to ſale the ſame, being ſo tarred, 
.every perſon ſo offending ſhould forfeit treble the value, 


and be impriſoned during pleaſure. 


The duty on cables imported into Great Britain is 138. 
4d. the hundred right: and, by the ſtatute of the 6th 
of Queen Anne, no foreign cordage, or cable-yarn, im- 
ported, is to have 

ion. See Stores. 
ke cable is well laid, is a term among ſeamen, when it is 
Serve the cable, or plant the cable, ſignifies to bind it about 
with ropes, or clouts, to keep it from gauling the hauſe. 
To ſplice a cable, is to make two pieces faſt together, by 
working the ſeveral ſtrands of the rope one into another. 
To coil the cable, is to roll it up round in a ring; of which 
the ſeveral rolls, upon one another, are called cable-tire. 
Pay more cable, is to let it more out from the ſhip, that the 
boat which carries the anchor may the more ſpeedily pak 


CABUIA. A kind of hemp, of the growth of the province 
of Panama, in South America ; the my which produces 


it having leaves like thoſe of the thiſtle, or the iris, tho 
broader, thicker, and greener ; when ripe, it is ſteeped in 
water, as European hemp ; afterwards dried, and beaten till 
nothing remains but the hemp, which the Indians ſpin, and 
make fach very good thread and cords of it, that the thread 
is uſed as a ſaw for iron, by mounting it on a bow, and 


putting over it a little fine ſand, according as the work | 


advances. 


CACAO. See C:coa. 1 
CACHALOT. A kind of whale with teeth, which ' 


mentioned by Cornelius le Brun, in his voyages to the 
Eaſt Indies, printed in 1718 ; wherein he ſpeaks of the com 
modities got from it; but certainly on memoirs not muc 
to be credited, eſpecially with regard to the drug com. 
monly called /perma eeti, which he takes for a ſalt foun 
in the hinder part of the neck of this monſtrous fiſh ; from 
each of which, he ſays, may be gathered 7 or 8 tons; 


tho” it is certain that this ſperm is nothing but the brain 
of the cachalot. But this author, perhaps, is better 1 


ſtructe ' 


allowance or draw-back of duties on 
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ſtructed, when he makes the teeth of this fiſh to be about 


| See Whale; and Whale-fiſhery. 
CACHAN N — of Perſia, 1 fot its trade in 
anufactures. See 73 . 
Fr Kecia, The capital of the kingdom of Ton- 
quin, ſituated in 105 deg. of E. lon. and 22 deg. 30 min. 
ok N. lat. on the W. ſhore of the river Domea, 100 m. 
| N W. of the mouth of it ; where the Engliſh, and other 
European nations, have factories to purchaſe ſilks, and 
lacquered ware, as in China. See India. 1 , 
CACHATIN, or Gum latcachatin, is one of the ſorts o 
lacca ſent by European merchants to Smyrna in Turky. 
ca. 1 #4 a h 11 | 
CACHE, or Caſche, called at China coyas, and in ſeveral 
ts of the Eaſt Indies cas, caſſe, or caſſie, is a ſmall cop- 
per coin; 12 of which are worth about a n ſter- 
ling; but the caches of Japan are of different value, a 
thouſand of them being worth from 8 to 25 s. See Caxa: 
CACHOOTS: A Portugueſe ſettlement, near the coaſt of 
Cape Verd in Africa. «73 1 
CACHOU; or C abu: A medicinal and aromatic drug; 
ranked among perfumes; but notwithſtanding cachou had 
been greatly uſed before coffee and tea were introduced, 
and tho' ſeveral {till uſe it, its nature 1s not therefore the 
better known, even among the moſt ſkilful phyſicians, 
and moſt experienced druggiſts. : + 2 
Some, becauſe it is called in Patin ferra Japonica, give it 
a place among medicinal earths; pretending that it is 
ſound on the higbeſt mountains, covered by the roots of 
cedars, for which it ſerves as a nouriſhment ; and that, 
after being dug out, waſhed in river- water, and dried in 
the ſun, a kind of paſte is made of it, and fo brought into 
Europe, where it ſerves as a baſis to thoſe kinds of paſtils, 
or ſmall blackiſh grains, called cachoz. 2 
Others, with more probability, reckon it among gums ; 
faying that it is extracted from a thick decoction of a tree 
called caious, growing in: the Eaſt Indies, particularly in 
the kingdom of Cochin-Chiaa ; the tree being of the ſize 
of a pomegranate, its leaves pretty thick, and of a clear 
green; its bloſſoms white, like thoſe of the orange-tree, 
and its fruit of the bigneſs of an apple, of a beautiful yel- 
low without, ſpungy within, and full of a ſweetiſh and 
aſtringent juice. a K t: 
Others, upon a more received opinion, think that the ca- 
chou is a drug compoſed of ſeveral others, particularly of 


the juice of areca, an extract of liquorice, calamus aro- 
m- maticus, and the bark of a tree called by the Indians catechu, 
on which, in all probability, is the ſame with the cachou. 
However, be it earth, gum, or compoſition, it is much 
t is eſteemed in medicine for colds, as it fortifies the ſtomach, 
and makes the breath ſweet, after having been reduced to 
out an impalpable powder, and mixed with ambergreaſe, gum 
e. adraganth, and ſo made up into paſtils. | 
by Cachou ſhould be choſen of a tanned red on the outſide; 
er. and a clear red within, not burnt, and very gloſſy. 
hich CADE. A cag, caſk, or barrel, uſed in the book of rates 
e. for a determinate number of ſome ſorts of fiſh : thus a 
t the cade of herrings, is a veſſel containing the quantity of 500 
paſs, herrings, and of ſprats 1000. _ | 
ince CADENE is one of the kinds of carpets brought by Euro- 
luces peans from the Levant, by the way of Smyrna; which 
tho are the leaſt of all, and are ſold by the piece, from 4 to 
ed in 8s. the carpet. 
n till CADIS. A kind of vety narrow, light French ſerge, ma- 
, and nufactured at Gevaudan, in the Cevennes, near Puy in 
pread clay, and in ſome other countries bordering upon the 
, and proyince of Languedoc, from whence ſeveral conſiderable 
work cargoes are ſent to foreign countries, by the way of 
yons, the plece being generally about 3o ells in length. 

; Canis is alſo another kind of woollen ſtuff, but fine, after 
ich 15 the manner of a German ſerge, manufactured in the neigh- 
o the bourhood of Montauban, in the province of Languedoc in 
com: _ *fance; the pieces containing from 36 to 40 ells in 
much Cid and about half an ell in breadt n. 
com aD A city and port-town, of the province of Anda- 
found luſia in Spain, ſituated in 6 deg. 40 min. ef W. lon. and 
| from 30 ges. zo min, of N. lat, at tie N. W. end of the iſland 
2 of Leon, oppoſite to Port St. Mary's on the continent, 

ra 


be iſland it ſtands upon is in length about 18 miles, 


z inches in length; which are uſed for turners work, and 


CAG 
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the ſouth-weſt end being about ꝙ broad; but the north : 
weſt end, where the town ſlands, is not more than 2. 
It has a communication with the continent by a bridge; 
and, with the oppoſite ſhore, forms a bay of 12 m. long, 


and 6 broad; but about the middle” of the bay are two 


points of land, one on the continent, and the other on 
the iſland, ſo near together, that the forts upon them com- 
mand the paſlage ; within theſe points being the harbour, 
which it is impoſſible fot an enemy to enter, till theſe forts 
. „„ ( ( 

CAD MIA. A mineral ſubſtance, of two kinds, natural and 

artificial; the natural being of two ſorts; the one con- 
taining metallic parts, and called cobalt; the other none, 
called calamine, or lapis calaminaris. 

The artificial kind is prepared from copper in furnaces; 
being of five ſorts: the it called botrytis, as of the form 

| of a bunch of grapes; the 2d, oftracitis, as reſembling a 

| ſea-ſhell; the 3d, placitis, reſembling a cruſt; the 4th, 
capnitis; and the th, calamitis; this laſt hanging roun 
certain iroh rods, wherewith the matter of the copper is 
ſtirred in the furnace, which, being ſhaken off, bears the 
figure of a quill, called in Latin calamus; the cadmia bo- 

trytis is found in the middle of the furnace, the oſtracitis 
at the bottom, the placitis at the top, and the capnitis 
the mouth of the furnace; cadmia is deſiccative, an 
deterfive, generally uſed in ſtinking ulcers ; but the bo- 
trytis and placitis are good in diſeaſes of the eyes. 

CADSAND. An iſland on the coaſt of Dutch Flanders, 
at the mouth of the river Scheld ; which gives the Dutch 
the command of the navigation of that river. See United 

Province. a4 ee ee eee e 

CAEN. A good trading town of the province of Norm: 
in France, fituated in 25 min. of W. lon. and 49 deg. 
20 min, of N. lat. having a communication with the 
Engliſh channel, which lies 7 miles north of it. See 
Prance. 8 | * 

CAFFA, or Kaffa. A city, and port-town of great trade 
in Toy, ſituated in 37 deg, of E. lon. and 44 deg. 55 
min. of N. lat. on the S. E. part of the peninſula of Crim 
Tartary, See Turky. 888 | 

Carr aA, are cotton-cloths, painted with ſeveral colours, 
and of different deſigns, manufactured in the Eaſt Indies, 
and purchaſed at Bengal; but their meaſure is uncertain. 

CAFFARD, or Damaſk Caffards, are ſeveral kinds of French 
ſtuffs ; ſome of which have the warp of ſilk, or ferret, and 
the woof of thread; others both the woof and. warp of 
thread, and others entirely of wool. 


_ CAFFILA. A troop of merchants or travellers, or rather 


a body compoſed of both, aſſembled for traverſing, with 
more ſafety, the vaſt territories of the Mogul, and other 
parts of the Indian continent. 5 4 
There are alſo ſuch caffilas which traverſe a part of the 
deſarts of Africa; particularly what goes under the deno- 
mination of the Sea of ſand, Leasen Moles and Tom- 
but. This voyage, which is about 400 leagues, conti- 
nues two months in going, and the ſame in returning ; the 
caffila travelling only in the night, upon account of the 
exceſſive heats; the principal commodities it brings back 
conſiſting in gold-duſt, called by the natives antibar, and 
by the Europeans tibir. 
The caffila is much the ſame with the caravan in the do- 
minions of the Grand Signior, Perſia, and other places of 
the eaſt; or rather the caffila is a private caravan, belong- 
ing to ſome particular perſons. See Caravan. 

CAFFILA is alſo a term, in the different ports ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Portugueſe upon the coaſts of the kingdom 
of Guzarat, in India, for thoſe little fleets of 1 
ſhips which go from theſe ports to Surat, or return from 

thence, under the convoy of a man of war, which the 
King of Portugal keeps there for this purpoſe. 

CAFFRARIA. A territory on the ſouth of Africa, lying 

in the form of a creſcent, about the inland country of Mo- | 

- nomotapa, between 35 deg. of S. lat. and the tropic of Ca- 
pricorn; bounded on the E. S. and W. by the Indian and 
Atlantic oceans, inhabited chiefly by the Hottentots ; but 
moſt of the ſea-coaſts are ſubje to the Dutch, who have 
built a town and caſtle near the moſt ſouthern promon- 

tory called the Cape of Good Hope. See Lower Ethiopia. 

CAG, or Keg. A ſmall wooden veſſel, uſed for containing 
brandy ; as alſo pickled * as ſturgeon, oyſters, Cc. 


CAG- 
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CAGLIARI, capital of the iffand of N bs ſtuated in 


deg. 12 min. of E. lon, and 39 deg, lat. on a 


bay of the Mediterannean, in the ſouth part of the iſland. 


See Halian Iftands. | | 

CAGOSANGA, is the plant fo 2 gs a dyſen- 
177 other wiſe called ipecacuanha. pecacuanha. 

CAHYS. A corn · meaſure, uſed in ſome parts of Spain, 
zarticularly at Seville and Cadiz, four of which make an 

Fnotifh buſhel. * 

CAJANTES, called alſo Plumettes, is à kind of ſtuff manu- 
factured at Lifle, and in ſome other parts of the Nether- 

lands. The breadth of thoſe of Liſle is from 3-4ths to 

-8ths of an ell, and their length from 20 to 40 ells. 
The other kinds have the ſame length, but are 1 ell 5-4ths 
broad; and * quantities of them are ſold in Holland. 

CAIMACANIS. A kind of fine linen, of the number of 

Bengal cambraſines. See only ag” * | 

C:AIMAN Iſlands, are ſituated in $1 and 86 deg. of W. 
ton. and 21 deg. of N. lat. lying $ of Cuba, and N. W. 
from Jamaica; being moſtly conſiderable for the fiſhery of 
tortoiſes, which the Jamaica-men take here, and carry 
home alive; keeping then in pens for food, and killing 
them as they want 2 See Britiſh America. 

CAIRO, or Grand Cairo, is the capital of Egypt, in Afri- 
ca, ſituated in 32 deg of E. long. and 30 deg. of N. lat. 
in a plain at the foot of a mountain ; where the Engliſh, 
and other Europeans, have their conſuls and factors, for 
the protection and management of the Turky trade on 

- that fide. See Egypt, and Turks. | 

CALADARIS. A cotton-cloth, ſtriped with red or black, 
and brought from the Eaſt Indies, particularly from Ben- 
gal; the piece being uſually 10 yards in length, and 7-8ths 
in bteadth. 0 | i 

CALAls. A town of Picardy, in the county of Oye in 
France, on the coaſt of the Engliſh channel, ſituated in 
2 deg. of E. lon. and 51 deg of N. lat. being one of the 
two ports of that kingdom, fixed for the entry of certain 
ſtuffs and commodities of the growth and manufacture of 

England and Holland, | 


CALAMANCOES. A glofly ſtuff, chequered in the 


warp, whence checks appear only on one ſide : they are 
aſually made entirely of wool, tho' fome have a mixture 
of filk in the warp, and others of goats hair. 
There are calamancoes of all ſorts of colours and faſhions, 
ſome plain, others flowered, and others watered ; the piece 
being from 30 to 40 yards long, and from half a yard to 
three quarters wide; of which there are great manufac- 
tures in all parts of Flanders, Brabant, and France, from 
whence they are ſent abroad, and eſpecially to Spain ; 
their chief uſe being for men and womens wearing ap- 
parel, But there is alſo a great manufacture of calaman- 
coes in England, carried on at ſeveral places; particu- 
larly at Norwich, Coventry, Kidderminſter, and Halifax, 
both for domeſtic conſumption, and foreign exportation. 
CALAMBOUC. A kind of wood brought from China, 
and ſold by druggiſts for aloes. _ . 
CALAMBOURG. An odorous wood, bordering upon a 
reen colour, but different from the calambouc, and 
Frovehit from the Eaſt Indies in large and long logs; its 
uſe being for the making of beads, turnery and eabinet 
work ; as alſo for bagnio-keepers, for giving an agreeable 
ſcent to their baths. 
CALAMINE, Calaminaris lapis, or Calamine flone, is a 
kind of foſſile, bit uminous earth, reputed to be the ore 
of zink; of ſome uſe in medicine, but more fo in foun- 


dery ; being uſed to dye copper yellow, by converting 


it into braſs. _ : 
There are two ſorts of calamine, grey and red: the grey 
is found in the copper or lead mines of Germany and 


England; the red is found near Bourges and Saumur in 


France ; but neither the grey nor the red becomes yellow, 

without baking them like bricks. Beſides theſe two na- 

tural, there are two artificial kinds of calamine, the beſt 

of which is calle pompholyx. See Pompholyx, and 
Liub. N | : | 
CALAMITA, in pharmacy, is a term ſometimes uſed for 

ſtyrax, becauſe antiently put up in canes, or ealami, to 

preſerve it. dee Siyrax, | 
CALAMITE, is a name for the loadſtone. 


 CALASH. A light, 


. 
CALA MUS Verus, called alſo Calamus aromaticus, and Ci. 
lamus amarus, is a kind of reed, ruſh, or flag, growing in 
the Levant, and even in ſeveral parts of England, about 
the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill, and 2 or 3 feet high. It. i; 
called the ſweet cane in England, being much uſed a 
cephalic and ſtomachic, and as an ingredient fot the the. 
riaca, or Venice treacle. The beſt fort is greyiſh and 
reddiſh without, whitiſh within, its pith white, and taſte 
mr bitter; but its leaves, as well as roots, well 
cented. 


en, ſmall chariot, or travellino. 
coach. See Coach. —_ \ : ing 


CALCANTHUM, or Chalcanthum, is nothing but vitriol 
which ſome pretend to be the ſame thing with colcothar ; 
tho” this is contrary to the ſentiment of the famous drug. 
giſt Pomet, who ſays that the word calcanthum ighifie, 

only vitriol. See Colcothar, and Vitricl. 

CAECEDONY, or Lapis calcedonins, is a precious ſtone of 


2 refemblance to the common agate, whereof it is 2 
pecie. See Agate. 


CALEDONIA. A ſettlement which the Scots made on 


the weſt-fide of the gulph or river of Darien, in South 
America, in 1698, but abandoned it in 1700. 

CALENDER. A machine uſed in manufactories for pref. 
ſing certain ſtuffs, ſilks, and linens, to make them 
ſmooth, even, and gloſſy; it is alſo uſed for watering, or 

giving waves to tabbies and mohairs. 

CALF. A common animal for food, whoſe fleſh is called 
veal, and of whoſe ſkin leather is made for ſhot-maker, 
ſaddlers, and bookbinders. Parchment is alſo made of 
calve-ſkins, and vellum of the ſkins of abortive or very 

young ſucking calves. See Leather. 

CALICOULAN, or 2uilon. A Dutch factory on the Ma- 
labar coaſt, in India, ſituated in 75 deg. of E. lon. and 
9 . 80 N. lat. See India. „ 

CALICUT. An Engliſh factory on the Malabar coaſt, fl. 

, tuated in 75 deg. of E. lon, and 11 deg. 20 min. of N. 
lat. which was the firſt land the Portugueſe diſcovered in 
India, when they found the way by the Cape of Good 
Hope, in the year 1498; from whence the Engliſh im- 
port pepper, and other Indian merchandiſe. See India. 

CALIFORNIA. An iſland, or peninſula, ſituated between 
116 and 138. deg. of W. lon. and between 23 and 45 
deg. N. lat. having the Pacific ocean on the north - weſt 
and ſouth ; and the gulph of California, whieh ſeparates 
it from the Mexicoes, on the eaſt, unleſs it is joined to 
that contineht by a narrow iſthmus on the north-weſt, 
See — America. 

CALIN. A kind of metal, finer than lead, but coarſer than 
tin; or perhaps a mixture of lead and tin with ſome mi- 
neral. It is very common in the Eaſt Indies, and in China, 
where it is uſed like lead in Europe for covering the roots 
of houſes ; and the tea-boxes which come from China ate 

made of calin. 

CALIPATAN. A town of India, remarkable for its pearl 

_ fiſhery. See India. | 

CALK. See Canting, | 

CALEUTTA, Calcutta, or Fort William. The prefidericy 
of the Britiſh Eaſt India company on the coaſt of Bengal 
in India. See India. . 

CALLAO. The port-town of Lima, in Spaniſh America, 
ſituated in 76 deg. of W. lon. and 12 deg. of 8. lat. See 
Spaniſh America. | 

CALLICOE. One of the general names for the cotton- 
cloths of India; being a particular kind of cotton, brought 
from Calicut, and other places, both white and coloured; 
which was formerly much worn in England, for the gar 
ments of women and children; but now prohibited to be 
worn, printed or coloured, otherwiſe tha by needle- 
work, upoh account of its prejudicing the woollen and 
linen manufactures of Great Britain and Ireland, as al 
the manufacturing of raw filk imported from Turk) and 

other countries. | | 
The ſtatutes of che roth and 12th of Queen An» 
the 3d, 6th, and jth of Geo. I. and the gth of Geo. 1 
regulate the duties on callicoes, the prohibition 292" 
wearing them in England, and the manner of exp” 
tation. | . 
The advocates for prohibiting the wearing of * 


MOL 


rent Britain, come under four denomiridtions, all per- 
In e e dee to trade: tt; fuch as being im- 
oorted by the Dutch; are printed either in the Indies, or 
in Holland, arid clandeſtinely run into Great Britain, not- 
withſtanding the profnbftion: 2d, ſuch 25 ire ithported 
into Great Britain by te'Engliſh 'Eaft Indi4 company, 
and prohibited to be worn, becatefe primed in India, which 
are pretended to be exported, but privately tun aſhore 
again and ſold : 3d, ſuch as being printed in Great Bri- 
| tain, are entered and ſhipped fot exportation, in order to 
draw back the duties on the ſtamps, but ate relanded and 
ſold: laſtly, ſuch as are printed in Great Britain, and le- 
gelly worn and ufed; yet, under colour of which, all the 
other frauds ute ptacliſed and concealed. n 


Indies, and allowing the uſe of them in Great Britain 
when imported, has all along been found prejudicial to the 
home conſumption of the woollen and filk manufactures in 
Great Britain, they ſay, needs no other proof than the 
above mentioned acts of parliament, which were obtained 
in conſequence of the general application of the manufac- 
turers, as well maſters '4s workmen, through the whole 
kingdom, to prohibit and limit their ge 
In doing this, the parliament weighed the allegations on 
every ſide, and obſerved that the weavers cauſe ſupported 
itſelf : that the nature of the thing pleaded for it, and their 
otyn reaſon importuned them to it. Ihe thing was ſelf⸗ 
evident; the humour of the people, as too often is the fate 
of nations, ſeemed at that time poſſeſſed againſt their in- 
tereſt ; and being hurried down the ſtream of fancy, they 
ran headlong into the gteiteſt contempt of the 2 and 
manufactures of their own country and people; embra- 
cing, with a violence in theit temper, not to be reliſted, 
the ſilks and callicoes of India, in a manner even ridicu- 
Jous to themſelves, as well as futat to their intereſt ; which 
ſtrange infatuation had almoſt been the ruin of their own 
trade, put a ſtop to the employment of the weavers, and, 
in a word, had ſtarved the poor: in ſupport of which they 
brought exathples from their neighbours. 


1k may be aſked, perhaps, whither muſt the vaſt quanti- 
co ties of callicoes which the French Eaſt India company im- 
46 ports go? why, to England, Scotland, and Ireland; 


where the people are ſo fond of them, and where it is fo 
eaſy to get them on ſhore. What then has not Great 
Britain to fear for her wodllen and filk manufactures, 
which are ſo oppreſſed already with the clandeſtine im- 
portations of callicoes from abroad, as well as printing 
them at home, and when the French will not fail to bring 
in —_— equal to the opportunities which they have to 
land them? How eaſy this may be done, is evident to an 

one who is acquainted with the ſhores of Etigland that lie 
neareſt to France: for are not French btandies, French 
wines, and French filks, to be had almoſt in as great plenty 
in the port-towns of Great Britain on that ſide of the 
country, as in ſome parts of France itſelf ? and will it not 
be the ſame thing with India goods? Can Rumney-marſh 


gerej want callicoes, where all French goods are, as it were, as 
engl ſamiliar to them as in France? Can thoſe people who 
know how to carty off whole freights of wool, the moſt 

att bulky of all merchandiſe, be gnorant to take on ſhore French 
See calliroes, and French Faſt India goods of all kinds? It 
cannot be doubted, but when the French come to have a 

ottons quantity of callicoes by them, and no conſumption for 
rovyht thetn at home, they will find ways and means to croud 
* in upon Great Britain with much more eaſe than 

he gar- * do their wines and brandies. What the conſequence 
I to be nad, 7 J the Britiſh your . ſilk manufac- 

edle- | 5 BV ain. Hey muſt be deſtroyed; nothi 

—_ Po prevent t. * de e ene 
* = the Indians or Chineſe, ſay they, prevailed with to 
ckey aod W, by their own mapufactures for any of Great Britain ? 


— it is evident that Great Britain is ſo far from being 
"a 3 any of her manufactures among them, that 
el 7 the propoſal ; refuſing to ſell thoſe goods, which 
ih at Britain has ſo little need of, but for that ready mo- 

7 Which ſhe has fo little need to part with. And can 


"ns, without a juſt concern, ſee their own WHfull 
* - 5 
Polleſſed nation dreſſed up in the manufactures of foreign- 


. 


” 


ſuf that the printed and painted calſicoes ufually worn 
2 


That the importation of printed callicoes from the Faſt 


ers, and deſpiſing the workmatiſhip of their own people ; 
madly ſending their money to India and China, to feed 

and ſupport heathens and Ariges; rejefting the manufac- 
tures of their own country, tho' they ſee the poor families 
ſtarving for want of work? 

On the contrary, it has been urged, that the act paſſed 
for prohibiting the wearing of callicoes, has cettainly 
done conlidetable prejudice to ſome of the manufaQtures 
of England, and particularly to the city of Norwich, for 
whoſe benefit it was chiefly intended. Of this truth they 
are fully convinced, the very people of that city being now 
ſenfible of it themſelves ; and one of the chief promoters 
confeſſed before he died, that he found it one of the worſt 
acts that ever paſſed. The reaſon is, fay they, that the 
prohibition of callicoes in Great Britain made them more 
plenty in foreign markets, where there uſed to be a de- 
mand for Norwich ſtuffs; and when the people abroad 
found that they could purchaſe callicoes, having the ad- 
vantage of being new every time they were waſhed, for a 
ſmall matter more than they could procure Norwich ſtufts, 
they chofe rather to get into the wear of this cleaner and 
neater apparel : ſo that thus there became little or no de- 
mand for Norwich ſtuffs abroad, and conſequently, by 
degrees, a decay of the manufactory at home; beſides 

which, the revenue loſt above 50,0001. a year. 

CALLICOE printing, The ſtaining, painting, or printing of 
callicoe ; the perfection of which conſiſts in bright, fixed, 


and permanent colours, hei ein the Engliſh printers now 
rival thoſe of India. 


CALM. A ceflation of wind on the ſea; which is never ſo 
great in the ocean, as in the Mediterranean ; becauſe the 
ebbing and flowing of the ocean always agitate the water, 
when even there is no wind: but as the Mediterranean has 
neither a flux, nor reflux, the c ulm is there ſometimes ſuch, 
that a looking-glaſs is not fo tranſparent as the boſom of 
the ſea; tho ſuch a calm is an almoſt affured preſage of 
an impending hurricane. | 

CALMI. A kind of painted linen, manufactured in the 
territories of the Great Mogul. 

CALMUCKS. Wandering tribes, or hords of Tartars, 
who inhabit the country north of the Caſpian ſea, and 
ſometimes put themſelves under the protection of Ruſſia, 
viſiting the city of Aſtracan, and the adjacent country once 
or twice a year. See Tarlary. 

CALPE HAHeuntaln, at the fobt whereof ſtands Gibraltar, in 
the province of Andaluſia in Spain. is ſituated in 6 deg. of 
W. lon. and 36 deg. of N. lat. being antiently one of the 
pillars of Hercules; the other being Abyla, on the oppo- 
ſite coaſt of Africa. | 
This mountain, or rock of Calpe, which covers Gibraltar 
on the land-fide, is half a league in height, and ſo ſteep 
that there is no approaching on that ſide ; whereupon the 
Spaniatds, when they beſieged Gibraltar in 1727, at- 
tempted to undermine the rock, and blow it up, which 
was found impracticable. See Gibraltar. 

CALQUIER, or the Calquiers Atlaſſes, are Indian ſatins; 
but there are alſo Indian taffetas of this name. See Atlas, 
and Taffeta;. | | 

CALVI. A port-town of the iſland of Corſica, ſituated in 
9 deg. 5 min. of E. lon. and 42 deg. 10 min. of N. lat. 
on a bay on the welt-fide of the iſland. 

CAMA!EU. A ſtone, whereon are found various figures, 
and repreſentations of landſkips, and other appearances, 
formed by a kind of /uſus nitu:'@, or fancy of nature; 
but the term is alſo applied to thoſe precious ſtones, as 
the onyx, ſardine, and agate, whereon lapidaries engrave 
figures. | 

CAMBAYA, or Cambay. A town of the Mogulſtan em- 
pire, ſituated in 72 deg of E lon. and 23 deg. 30 min. 
of N. lat. formerly conſiderable for a great trade, which 

is now removed to Surat. See India. | 

CAMBAYES, are cotton-cloths, manufaQured at Bengal, 
Madraſs, arid ſome other places of the coaſt of Coroman- 
del; their length and breadth, particularly of the common 
ſort, being 15 cobres by 2, the cobre eſtimated at 17 
inches and an balf, which make an important article in 
the trade carried on by the Engliſh from Madraſs to the 
Manilles. 

CAMB!O. An Italian term, ſignifying exchange, uſed in 
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Provence in France, and by ſome other nations, particu- 
larly the Dutch. 8 | e 
CAM BIST. A name derived from the Latin word cambium, 

or the Italian cambioz being appropriated to thoſe who ne- 

gotiate bills of exchange, and regularly reſort the change; 

do inform themſelves of the currency of money, with re- 
gard to the exchange of foreign countries. See Broker. 

CAMBLET, or Camlet. A ſtuff, made ſometimes of wool; 
ſometimes of ſilk, and ſometimes of hair, eſpecially. of 

goats-hair with wool or ſilk; but in others, the warp is 

ilk and wool twiſted together, and the woof hair. 

England, France, Holland, and Flanders, are the chief 

places for this manufacture; but Bruſſels exceeds them all 
in the beauty and quality of its camblets; where the piece 
is from 44 to 75 yards long, and three quarters broad; 

and thoſe in England are reputed the ſecond in quality. 

Figured CAMBLETS, are thoſe of one colour, ſtamped 
with various figures, flowers, and foliages, by means of 
hot irons, which.are a kind of moulds, paſſed together 
with the ſtuff under a preſs ; which are chiefly brought from 
Amiens in France, and rom Flanders; tho' their commerce 
was formerly much more conſiderable than at preſent. 
ater CAMBLETS, thoſe which, after weaving, receive a 
certain preparation with water; and are ſometimes paſſed 
under a hot preſs, to give them a ſmoothneſs and luſtre. 

Haved CAMBLETS, are thoſe whereon waves are impref- 

' ſed, as on tabbies, by means of a calender; under which 
they are paſſed and repaſſed ſeveral times. 

The manufacturers of camblets are to take care they ac- 

quire not any falſe and uſeleſs plaits, it being almoſt im- 

poſſible to get them out again. 

Camblets are proper for ſeveral uſes, according to their 

qualities, ſome ſerving for bed curtains, and other houſe- 

hold- furniture; and others for wearing apparel, both for 
men and women. 

CAMBODIA. The capital city of a kingdom of the ſame 
name in Aſa, ſituated in 104 deg. of E. lon. and 12 deg. 
30 min. of N. lat. being tributary to Siam. See India. 

CAMBRASINES. Fine Egyptian linens, ſo called upon 
account of their reſemblance to cambrics ; with which a 

retty good trade is driven on at Cairo, Alexandria, and 

Roſetta ; their price being about 18 s. the piece. 

There are alſo cambraſines, of two ſorts, from Smyrna in 

Turky, thoſe brought from Perſia, and thoſe from Mec- 

ca: the former retain their name of cambraſines; but the 

latter are called mamoudis ; being yellowiſh, ſofter, and 
finer than the others. 
yards, and they are ſold for about 15 8. the piece. 

Beſides theſe cambraſines of Perſia and Mecca, there are 

thirty other kinds bearing this name ; particularly thoſe of 

Bengal, which are of different lengths and breadths, and 

of which two or three kinds are diſtinguiſhad by particular 

names, as horſe-ſhoes, turbans, and caimancanis. _ 

CAMBRAY. The capital city of the Cambreſis, in the 

French Netherlands, ſituated in 3 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. 


and 50 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. on the river Scheld, near 


its ſource; being a large, well-built city, in a fruitful 
country, and conſiderable for its linen manufactory, eſpe- 
cially cambrics, which took their denomination from 
hence. See France, and French Netherlands. 


CAMBRIC. A name given to a very fine, white, linen, 


manufactured at Cambray, Valenciennes, Arras, Ba- 
poume, Vervins, Peronne, St. Quintin, Noyon, and 
other parts of the provinces of Hainault, Cambreſis, Ar- 
tois, and Picardy in France; as alſo in ſeveral places of 
Germany and the United Provinces, and of Jate years in 
Scotland and Ireland; the piece being generally 7 yards 
3-4th> long, and 7-8ths wide. ! ED 
The conſumption of cambrics was very conſiderable in 
the Britiſh dominions ; becauſe there were generally im- 
ported, every year, about 120,000 pieces into England, 
about 2000 into Scotland, and about 3000 into Ireland ; 
which, upon an average, were worth 30 8. a piece; the 
duty amounting to 5 8. and the profit to the fair trader 
to about 5 s. a piece: whereby the whole money circu- 
lated in that trade amounted to 187, 500 l. the duty to 
upwards of 30, ooo l. and the fair profit to an equal ſum, 
annually. This branch of trade being ſo beneficial to the 
French, at a N they are at open war with his 


ported out of the Kürten Feen thera years after entr 
former, paſſed in the year 1748, it is declared, That i 


' againſt the wearer: If the offender be a feme-covert, the 


cambrics and French lawns, were certainly calculated with 


revenue, and the honeſt tradeſman of a profitable branch 


Their uſual length is about 24 g 


tion in return for taking off the prohibition, and gave 


CAMBRING, or Cambering, is a term among ſeamen, ul 
ſay a deck lies cambring, when it does not lie level, but 


place, where neither her aft, nor her fore-part touch it, 


CAMEL. A domeſtic quadrupede animal, very 


ſiderable trade of it, being fit, when ſpun, for the making 
of ſtuffs, or, mixed with other hair, for being an inge 
dient in the manufacture of hats; as alſo principally 
for pencils in painting. Rat 


CAM 
Britanoic Majeſty, it was ſeaſonably interdicted by an a 


of parliament. paſſed. in the year 17453 whereby it y,, 
enacted, That, after the 24th of June 1748, it ſhoujy 


not be lawful for any perſon to wear in Great Br tain, an 
cambric, or French lawns, under penalty of forfeitin 5 
the informer. 5 J. for every offence; and, after the of 
Auguſt 1745, no cambrics, or French lawns, ſhould be 


imported; into Great Britain; tho' after. the iſt of August 
1746, liberty was given for ſuch importation, on proof 
made that they were for exportation only, and really the 
property of Britiſh ſubjects; for which the importer ſhould 
give ſecurity, in double the value of the goods importeg, 
for payment of 5 1. for each piece which ſhould not be ex. 


of the ſame. But, by a ſubſequent act for explaining the 
any wearer of cambric, or French lawn, who ſhould have 
purchaſed the ſame after the 24th of June 1748, ſhould 
be proſecuted, and ſhould diſcover, and convict, before 
ſome. juſtice, the vender, of having ſold the fame, after 
the ſaid day; then, and not otherwiſe, he ſhould be dif. 
charged from the penalty of the ſaid act; when the. pe. 
nalty on the vender ſhould go to the perſon who informed 
penalties to be levied on her huſband z, and any milliner, 
ſempſtreſs, or other perſon, who ſhould for hire, after the 
faid 24th of June, make up any cambric, or French 
lawn, ſhould be liable to the penalties inflicted -on the 
venders. 8 


"Theſe acts for prohibiting the wearing and importation of 


a deſign to diminiſh the trade of France, and contribute 
to the impoveriſhment of an open enemy at war: but 
ſurely they were never intended for the emolument «f 
France, and the prejudice of Britain; both of which is 
now, end long has been, dal the caſe ; becauſe the 
de was not extended to Ireland, where the French 

ave an opportunity of introducing about 16, ooo pieces 
yearly, and 13,000 into, Scotland ; by which means his 

ritannic Majeſty is abſolutely. defrauded of a conſiderable 


4 


of buſineſs; while the French laugh at the ſmall diminu- 
tion of their ſale, and the ſmuggler collects the rewarls 
properly due to induſtry and honefty. _ 1 
Since the termination of the war, it was expected by the 
dealers in linen, that the act of prohibition would be re- 
pealed; which encouraged ſeveral merchants, and emi- 
nent tradeſmen, to prefer a petition to parliament, for re- 
opening that part of their commerce with France. The 
houſe of commons took the merits of this petition into 
conſideration, and the petitioners conceived the greatel 
expectations of an immediate compliance with their fe- 
queſt; but a member of that llulkrious body intimated 
that France ought to allow Great Britain ſome compen(# 


ſome hopes of procuring ſuch an alternative; upon which 
the petitioners diſcontinued their application, in hopes df 
obtaining ſome ſpeedy and adequate conceſſion fron 
France; who, in return for retracting this prohibition, 
would take no impolitic ſtep, in granting Great Brita" 
the permiſſion of introducing into France the hard -· ware 
of the Britiſh manufactures, which is the thing defired. 


higher in the middle than at either end; they alſo ſay ! 
ſhip is camber-keeled, if her keel is bent in the middle Up 
wards ; which may happen from her lying aground an 


and from many other reaſons taken from her make. 
tame, and 
well known in ſeveral parts of Aſia and Africa, making 
the principal riches of the Arabs. See Caravan. 
The hair of this animal is the only particular belong" 
to it, which is regarded by Europeans, who make 2 col. 
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CAMERET Bay, iu the ptovincę gf 50 in France, 
forms the harbour of Breſt, and is one 
See France, _ 
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the ropes N. 
ME ape. . the n 
N of Honduras, in North America. alen 
CAVINHA, A port- town in the province, of Entre-min o- 
quero in Portugal, fituated in 9 deg. 20 min of W. Jon. 
and 41 deg. 50 min, of N. lat. at the mouth of the river 
Minho. Te Portagal. F e de, eee 
CAMINI, in Spaniſh Jervacamini, an herb differing only 
from the paraguay, or yerya con-palos, in that it is better 
culled, and without any of the {iraws with which the other 
abounds. See Paraguay. 


Ai 416 pggs Jonidy » 
CAMMIN, A port-town of. Brandenburgh Pomerania, in 


- 


Germany, ſituated in 15 deg of E. lon. and 54 deg. of 


N. lat. at the mouth of the river Oder, oppoſite to the iſle 
of Wollin. See Germany. ; ; | 8 
CAMOMILE.. A plant which has fibrous roots, hairy, 

thin, and ſupple ſtalks, with branches, encircled by a vaſt 
quantity of very ſmall leaves, 'erowned on the. top by 
pretty large radiated flowers, hanging by a lon ſtalk; the 
plant, and the oil extracted from its flowers, being drugs 

proper for medicine. See Oil. aden 
CAMP, is a term given by the Siameſe, and ſome other peo- 
ple of the Eaſt Indies, for the quarters they aſſign to fo- 
reigners, who come to trade with them; it being in theſe 
camps, where each nation forms, as it were, a particular 
town, for cartying on their trade; where they have not 
only their warchouſes and ſhops, but alſo live with cheir 
families, clerks, and facters. However, Europeans are 
exempted at Siam, and almoſt in every other place, from 
this ſubjection; being allowed to live in cities, or in the 
ſuburbs of cities, according as it is moſt convenient for 
their trade. | JH . 
CAMPANA. A kind of fringe made of gold, ſilver, or 
filk thread; terminating, at the bottom, by ſmall hoops, 
reſembling little bells. See Fringe. bores 
CamPaNna, is alſo a kind, of ſmall, light, and fine lace, 
ugly of white flax thread, or filk of ſeveral colours. See 
ce 


CAMPANINI. A fort of marble, hewn out of the moun- 
tains of Carrara in Tuſcany; being very hard, but ſubject 
to crack, and having this denomination, becauſe, in the 
working, the ſound of a bell is in ſome manner imitated 

12 See Marble. BD Od ee, 

CAMPBEL. A port-town of Scotland, ſituated in 5 deg. 
10 min. of W. lon. and 55 deg. 35 min. of N. lat. on 
the E. coaſt of Cantire, in the ſhire of Argyle, 10 m. W. 
of the iſle of Arran. | N 

CAMPEACHY, is a town ſituated in 93 deg. of W. lon. 
and 10 deg. of N. lat. on the gulpb of Mexico, in North 
America, to a part of which it gives the name of Cam- 

CAMPEACHY, or Campeche. A kind of wood uſed in dy- 
455 1 8 from Campeachy and Yucutan, in North 

merica. See ' ulli . 

CAMPHOR, Logweed, and Indian word 
friable, inflammable, odoriferous, volatile gum, or reſin, 
of a bitteriſh taſte, and very hot in the mouth; flowing 

om 2 tree of the ſame name, frequent in the iſlands of 
orneo and Ceylon, and the neighbouring mountainous 
coaſts of India, reſembling a walnut tree Bur ſome make 
two different kinds of camphor, according to the cifferent 
Parts of the tree where they are found; and that in the 
veins of the wood, is ſaid to be different from that which 
ones out upon breaking the bark, wee 
The camphor vas is reported, rande firſt red, is whitened 
either by the ſun or the fire; but there is little of the raw 
natural camphor in England; the. Dutch taking care that 
NN all refined by ſublimation, and ready prepared, 
ar ſhould be choſen white, clear, light, and of a ſtrong 
Crude campbor. is braught in ſwall lumps or loaves fi 
| or is brought in ſmall lumps or Toaves from 

2 Eaſt ladies; which ſhoyld be of, a good (cent, ary, 

— white, and brittle, and ſhould be like common white 
ane ary ech br bat vn . L 

Bur thers is another kind of camphor, much inferior in 

quality, which the Dutch bring | from Japan, and .mix 


with the other, 


the ſtations for 


A promontary on the north-part of the 


or Camphire. A white, ſhining, tranſparent, 


* 


* Catnphor has various uſts, but eſpecially 


" . 
CAN 


in medicine, 


wherein it is the, moſt efficacious known diaphoretic, 


o 


' Arlificial CAMPHoR, is prepared with ſandarach, and white 


Th 


of which the 1 75 is found in form of the cruſt, of a 


vinegar diſtilled, kept twenty days in horſe dung, and 
afterwards expoſed a month to the ſun to dry; at the end 


white loaf : but 
niſh, and maſftic. | n 

By an act of parliament paſſed in the 17th year of King 
G eorge II. it was enacted, That all camphor refined in 


is is alſo called juniper-gum, white var- 


Great Britain ſhould have the ſame draw-back on all the 


duties of exportation, as a like quantity of untefined 
camphor. n | 1 1 
Refined camphor is ſold at A mſterdam for about 4 8. per 
pound; the tare is purſuant to the weight, and deductions 


are of 2 per cent. for good weight, and of 1 per cent. for 


prompt payment. ; 


CAMPO, or ſmall Campa, is a kind of Spaniſh wool brought 


See Wool. 


from Seville and Malaga. 


CANABASSETE. A French uf, of which there are two 


Bi one without filk, and the other ftriped with 
ilk. 5.4 . N a = g | 


CANADA company of France. See French Eaft and Wt 


India companies, 


iſo India Company, and Hudſon's Bay 
Company. ; 


CANADAS, or Cavadas, a Portugueſe liquid meaſure, 12 


whereof make 1 almond, or 4 f gallons Wincheſter mea- 
n | . 


CANAN, A liquid meaſure, uſed in the kingdom of Siam, 


called by the Portugueſe choup, containing about a quart. 


CANARY i/lands, or the Canaries, are the ſame with thoſe the 


ancients knew by the name of the Fortunate iſlands, being, 
as it is generally believed, firſt diſcovered and planted by 
the Carthaginians ; but were neglected, and ſoon un- 
known, on the deſtruction of that republic by the Romans, 
whodifregarded navigation and the encouragement of com- 
merce: however they were afterwards diſcovered again, 
about. the year 1405, by John de Betancour, a French- 
man, in the ſervice-of John, King of Caſtile, who firſt 
eſtabliſhed himſelf there, but poſſeſſed only the five ſmalleſt 


| Iſlands; having met with too conſiderable an oppoſition 


from the natives who inhabited the others; though 
theſe were afterwards reduced by the Spaniards, whereby 
the propriety of all the Canaries were annexed tothe crown 
of Spain, and the Spaniards ſtill retain their poſſeſſion. 
"Theſe iſlands, ſituated to the W. of the coaſt of Biledulgerid, 
in Africa, lie between 12 and 21 deg. of W, lon. and 27 
and 29 deg. of N. lat. the moſt eaſterly of them being 50 
leagues from Cape Non in Africa. 

There are 12 of theſe iſlands, but only 7 of them of any 


__ conſequence z. whereof the principal is called the Grand 


Canary; and the other 6, Palma, Ferro, Gomera, Te- 
neriff, Fortuventura, and Lancerola. ; 
The Grand Canary is about 150 miles in circumference ; 


being very fruitful, and remarkable for its excellent wine, 


which bears its name. It has alſo great plenty of melons, 
apples, olives, peaches, plantanes, figs, pomegranates, 


Citrons, and oranges z as likewiſe of fir, dragon, and 


palm- trees. 


Palma is ſituated about 60 miles N. W. of Teneriffe, 


and 200 miles W. of the continent, being about 80 miles 
in circumference. Palma is the principal town, which 
has a ſafe harbour, and is remarkable for its produce of 
wine, called palm- ſack, or Canary. 

Ferro is the moſt weſterly of theſe iſlands ; where the firſt 
meridian was lately fixed in moſt maps; but now almoſt 


every kingdom makes. its capital the firft meridian, as 


London is that of Great Britain, which is 19 de 


E. of 


Ferro: Phe iſland is about 7 5 miles in circumference ; 


but the ſoil is dry and barren, in moſt places, for want of 
water. . 


Somera is ſituated to the W. of Teneriffe, about 200 
miles W. of Cape Bajadore, in Africa; being about 70 


miles in compaſs. It has a town of the ſame name, with 


. a tolerable haven : but the country is remarkable only for 


all cattle, and ſome dragon-trees. 

eneriffe is ſituated 350 miles W. of Morocco, and is 
about 120 miles in circumference : it is a fruitful iſland, 

22 | e abounding 


15 $ 
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_ abounding in wines, corn, and oil; as alſo in fruit, cattle, 
fiſh, and fowl ;- though much encumbered with mountains, 


of which the moſt remarkable is that called. the. Pico, 
or Peak of Teneriffe, being one of the higheſt mountains 
in the world, of the form of a ſugar-loaf, the white top 
whereof may be ſeen at ſea upwards of 100 miles; and 


through this peak the Dutch formerly placed their firſt 


meridian. Oratavia is the principal ſea-port on the iſland, 


where the Engliſh merchants reſide with their conſul ; 


from whence they export the beſt Malmſey wine; as alſo 
Canary, and Verdona, or green wines. 

Fortaventura lies about 120 miles W. of Africa, being 
about 75 miles long, but of unequal breadth. It abounds 


in corn, and cattle, eſpecially goats, with whoſe milk 


they make cheeſe, and make great profit of their ſkins and 


fat: it has alſo palm, olive, and maſtic trees; orchella 


for dying ; and a kind of fig-trees which yield a balm of 
ſome virtue in medicine. 5 


Lancerola is about 120 miles in circumference: it pro- 


duces ſome corn, and has good paſture for cattle. 

The ſoil of all theſe iſlands is extremely fertile in all kinds 
of grain, fruits, and legumes; but more particularly in 
excellent wines, whereof Europeans annually export great 


; quantities : but the Engliſh and Dutch export moſt ; and 


it is computed, that, one year with another, 16000 tons 
paſs into England, and as many into Holland : however, 
other nations alſo drive on a tolerable trade in this com- 


mo dity; though far inferior to that of theſe two nations. 


Sugars are likewiſe abundantly cultivated there ; the Grand 
Canary alone has ſufficient to employ continually 12 ſugar 
mills ; and the ſame, in proportion, may be ſaid of the 
other iſlands. * 


* . 


The other commodities exported from theſe iſlands are 


barley in abundance, honey, wax, goat-ſkins, and pitch ; 
ſeveral ſorts of freſh, dry, and confected fruits; tame 
fowl, canary birds, and large and ſmall cattle, which the 
ſhips, trading there, purchaſe for their refreſhment. 

The Engliſh ſhips uſually come directly to Teneriffe, from 
the time of the vintage of the Malmſey wines, till April. 


The commodities they bring with them being partly ſtuffs, 
and utenſils of their own manufactures; and partly what 


ſerves for the ſuſtenance of life: ſuch as cloths, ordinary 


camblets, bays, the greater part black, and ſome green; 


white and black anacoſts; blue everlaſtings; lamperi les, 
of all colours; worſted knitted, and woven ſtockings; 
hats; Flanders linens, of about an ell in breadth, and 


bother coarſer ones from Scotland; fine flax, and other 


more ordinary kinds; threads of all numeros; ſeveral 
pieces of wooden furniture, ſuch as bureaus, chairs, and 
drawers; harnaſſes for horſes; tin; hard, and haberdaſhery, 
wares; clay, for the making of pipes; Iriſh leather; all 
kinds of commodities, eſpecially ſilk ſtuffs, ſilk ſtockings 
for men and women, ribbands of all kinds, and taffetas 
of all ſorts, though only a few of the latter, becauſe they 
are brought from Spain at a cheaper rate; Engliſh and 
Iriſh wheat; barley of the ſame countries; herrings and 


pilchards; beef and pork ; butter, cheeſe, and candles; 


and laſtly flour, from New England. 


The other iſlands uſually bring from Teneriffe the Euro- 


pean commodities they have an occaſion for. 


The principal return of the Engliſh conſiſts in wines; 
whereof, during the war for the ſucceſſion of Spain, they 
exported almoſt three fourths leſs than when they joined 
Spain againſt France: but, ſince the peace of Utrecht, it 
may be ſaid, that they load to the amount of 40co pipes 
of malmſey of the firſt quality; which they purchaſe, 
for the moſt part, in exchange for their commodities, and 


pay the overplys in the term of 12 or 18 months, either 


per week or month, till the whole is diſcharged ; and the 
® reſt conſiſt in ſack wines. | $gp 


When the Engliſh were, in ſome reſpects, maſters of the 
Canary trade, they confined it not to the iſlands alone ; 
their principal view being to facilitate that of the Weſt 


Indies, by the means of the regiſter-ſhips which uſually 


. © 


take in a loading there for the coaſts of Spaniſh America. 
It was therefore, upon this account, that they then kept 
there large ware-houſes, always well ſtored with their 


manufactures; which they readily found an occaſion to 


— 


export, notwithſtanding the prohibition to the contrary ; 
r - 8 


The price of malmfey, when the ogy is 
r 


5 343 Fu. k. # 


. 


and whoſe returns they received in money, fruits, and 
commodities of the Weſt Indies; which they afterway, 
ſent into England. ' | * "46d 


It is certain that the commodities exported by Englig 


merchants, from the Canaries, ſcarce defray 


their co 


when brought into England; which undoubtedly mi 


give them a diſtaſte for this trade, had not they indem. 
__ _Hified themſelves in their imports, by which they Bal 


from 60 to 70 per cent. in time of peace, and much mon 


in time of war: but it is alſo true, that the fale is tedio 
and that they are obliged to contract ſome bad debt, 


When the vintage turns out well in the Canaries, the 


iſland of Teneriffe alone affords upwards of 3 


O, oo pipes, 


Whereof about one third is of e“ wine, and the tuo 


other thirds of ſack: the reſt of the iſlands, as the Grand 


Canary, the iflands of Palma, and Ferro, 


alſo. afford 


ſcarce leſs than 15 or x6co0 pipes; the greater part being 


ſack wines. 


from 8 to 10 1. the pipe; that of ſack 
61. and that of mm about 10 l. 


tolerable, i 


om 41. 108. to 


Of the rezifler ſhips which freight in the Canary iſland, fr 


Spaniſh America, 


Beſides the regiſter-ſhips authorized with permiſſions fron 


Spain, feveraF others are alſo freighted at t 


he Canarig, 


which receive their permits from the officers of his Caths. 


lick Majeſty, eftabliſhed in theſe iſlands: though the per. 
miſſions of theſe are, in reality, leſs extenſive than thoſe 


of others; being only granted them for bringing to Ame 
rica the produce of the country, ſuch as wines ; and for 


returning with the ſole productions of the Weſt Indie, 


ſilver,” and cochineal excepted, which they are prohibited 
from making their returns'in : however, theſe exceptions 
are no prevention to them from importing to America al 
apparently neceſſary commodities ; and returning with 
quantity of filver, and cochineal, together with the other 


* commodities allowed them. © ta 
Foreigners, who trade to the Canaries, have a 2 
iſlanden 


ſhare in this contraband commerce than the 


themſelves; whether they have an inclinatio 


n to under- 


take it with their own ſhips, or content themſelves to 
freight the ſhips belonging to the ſubject of his moſt Cz 


tholic Majeſty : but, in both caſes, great 


ſecrecy and 


caution ſhould be uſed, that the King's officers might har 


no intelligence; though, in this caſe, even theſe officer 


are not untractable; it being eaſy to purchaſe their ſilence, 
The French have but little commerce to the Canaris 
in compariſon to ſome other nations; particularly the 
Engliſh : yet, as they ſay themſelves, it would be al 


knew how to make uſe of their advantages, 


the inclination theſe iſfanders have for them, 
guſt they have for a conſiderable time conceived of the 


for them to equal, and perhaps to ſurpaſs others, if the 


eſpecially d 
and the di 


ngliſh nation; either upon account of the act of navig- 
tion paſſed in 1660, which they always thought contra 
to the liberty of their commerce; or upon account of the 
exceſſive duties of entry, which their malmſey and fack- 


wines pay in England, 


kingdom, are more proper for the Canaries, 
dies, than the great 


| | e greater part of thoſe of other nations; 1 
_ which theſe iſlanders can ſcarcely bave, but at ſeco 
hand Ina 946 90 eu üs ebe aun. 


The Canary iſlands yield the King of Spain a 


The principal reaſon which has hitherto prevented the 
French from having a greater ſhare in this trade is, that! 
cConſiſts for the general part in two kinds of wine, whole 
conſumption in France is inconſiderable; where 500 pi} 
of both are more than ſufficient ; and they have nothing 
to make up their cargo of return. Hewever, as Mr. > 
vary inculcates, the example of other nations may ealily 
Temove this obſtacle ; when the French, making as wel 
as them their returns in malmſey and ſack-wines, may ſe 
into France what is ſufficient for the conſumption of the 
kingdom, and afterwards bring to the Baltic, and t 
North, the remaining part of their cargo. But, continue 
he, what ſhould excite the French moſt to undertake thi 

trade is, that the merchandiſe, and manufactures, of thi 


and the Il. 


conſidenbe 


revenue: they hive ſome tolerable fortifications, to P” 


tect them from the inſults of enemies; but t 


hey gd 


BE S IMES. AO © HIEITRE, rang 
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or harbour, for, the galleons, and rich fleets 
Ea ets generally Auer at Teneriffe, when 
outward bound, for wine, freſh water, | prov! 
| as alſo, in their return they meet here for intelligence, 
eſpecially in time of war, when they wait here for a 
conyoy to conduct them to Cadiz. . 

- Canary-birds, ate little birds, greatly eſteemed for their 
- muſical pipes, and the variety of their plumage : many of 


| ale. 
CANASS. A term in uſe at Amſterdam, for the great 
cheſts, wherein the company's ſhips bring different kinds 
of teas from China, and he Indies; Which are ge- 
nerally made of tin, or calin. * o6Drd 4 2k 
CANC NIAS Atlaſſes, a kind of ſatin brought from the Eaſt 
Indie "IT. EN on tio 
CANCANUM. A kind of gum lac, of uſe in medicine. 
See Lara, 3 | | 
CANDIA i//and, the antient Crete, is ſituated between 22 
and 27 deg. of E. lon. and between 35 and 36 deg. of N. 
lat. in the Mediterranean ſea ; having the Archipelago on 
the North, Aſia Minor on the N. E. the Morea on the 
N. W. and Africa on the S. See Turtiſb lands. : 
Canv1a, is alſo a kingdom in the interior part of the iſland 
of Ceylon: See Ceylon. | | 


— CANDilL, Candile, or Candy, a meaſure uſed at Cambay, 

a and Bengal, in the Eaſt Indies, for the ſelling of rice, 
** and other grain, containing 14 buſhels, and weighing 
5 about 500 1b. upon which footing the burden of ſhips is 
| for eſtimated, as in Europe by the ton; for when it is ſaid 
dies that a ſhip is of 400 candiils burden, it may ſignify that 


ſhe can carry 200,005 Ib. weight, which make 100 tons, 
the ton being upon the footing of 2,000 1b. | 


* Canp1iL, is alſo a weight uſed in China, and Galanga, 
ith a whereof there are two ſorts, one called the ſmall candiil, 


containing about three hundred weight; and the other 
the large candiil, of about four hundred. 
CANDLE. A cotton, or flaxen wick, loofely twiſted, and 
covered with tallow, wax, or ſperma-ceti, in a cylindrical 
figure. | | | | 
| 2 tallow candle ſhould be equally made of the tal- 
low of bullocks, and of ſheep; that of hogs making them 


y and utter, giving an ill ſmell, and a} thick black ſmoak. 
it har heſe candles are of two kinds; the one dipped,” the 
ficen other moulded : the firſt, which are thoſe in ordinary uſe, 
ſilence, are of an old ſtanding ; the latter are reported to be the 
marie invention of the Sieur le Brez, at Paris: but the manu- 
ny the facture of the two kinds is very different; excepting in 
he ealf what relates to melting of the tallow, and making the 
if the wick, which is the ſame in both. See Tallow. 
cially > | Wax candles are made of a cotton, or flaxen wick, ſlightly 
the dil twiſted, and covered with white or yellow wax. See 
| of the Wax, and Wax-candle, © © PIER: 
nig The quantity of candles made within the city and ſu- 
con burbs of London, generally amounts to 11, 644, 863 pounds 
t of the a year: beſides which, you quantities of candles are im- 
nd ſack: rite and brought to London from many parts of the 
ingdom, £4 | » | | 
nted the By the ſtatute of the 9th of Q. Anne, a duty of 4 pence 
8, that Der pound is to be paid on all wax candles imported; and 
e, whoſe tor all tallow candles a half penny her pound, to be paid be- 
500 pips fore landing: for all wax candles made in England 4 d. per 
” nothing bound; and for all tallow candles a halfpenny per pound, 
Mr. &. to be paid by the maker: however, one moiety of the duty 
nay ealiy In importation is to be repaid on exp rtation ; which was 
10 as We made perpetual by the 3d of Geo. I. © The duties upon 
may ſen imported candles are to be under the direction of the of- 
on of tht cers of the cuſtoms ; and the duties of thoſe made in Eng- 
and th nd are to be under the direction of the officers of exciſe, 
continue ho may compound with private perſons, making candles 
ertake thi to be ſpent in their houſes, at the rate of 1 8. per head per 
es, of thei num, for every one in the family; and ſuch compounders 
ad the lu de not liable to any other duty. b 1 
ions; 1 Candles, for which the duty has been paid, may be ex- 
at ſecond | ported, on givin fecurity that the ſame ſhall not be re- 
1 5 nded in Great Britain; When the exporter is to have a 
onſideribe R enture for repaying him the duty on making. 
+; to 77 the ſtatute of 3 1th of Geo. I. it was ena ed, That 
ey have ny maker of candles, other than compounders, ſhould 


and proviſions ; - 


which are bred in Germany, and brought over to England. 
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uſe any place for making or keeping candles or materials, 
without having made entry thereof at the office of exciſe, 
he ſhould, for every warehouſe, or copper, forfeit 100 1. 
See Cattle. , | | | 
Sale, or auction, by inch of CAXDLE, is when a piece of 
candle being lighted, people are allowed to bid while it 
burns; but, as ſoon as extinct, the commodity is adjudged 
to the laſt bidder. | 
CANDO, Candi, or Condi, a long meaſure uſed in ſeveral 
parts of the Eaſt Indies; and particularly at Goa, the ca- 
pital of the places ſtill in poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe; . 
which makes about 26 ells Engliſh. EI 
CANDUAL, one of the Maldivia iflands. See Maldivia. 
CANDY, in ſpeaking of ſugar, denotes a preparation of 
that ſubſtance, made by melting and chryſtalliſing it ſix 
or ſeven times over, to render it hard and tranſparent. 
CANDYING, makes an operation in pharmacy, as well 
as confeCtionary ; thoſe — which are preſerved in 
ſubſtance by boiling in ſugar being ſaid to be candied; 
though this performance is now turned over to the con- 
fectioner from the apothecary, to whom it originally be- 
| — 0 See Confetts. * © 
CANE, or Canna, a long meaſure frequent in Italy, 
Spain, and the ſouth parts of France, of greater or leſs 
length, according to the places where it is uſed ; being at 
Naples equal to 7 foot 3 inches Engliſh meaſure ; at 
Tholouſe, and the Upper Languedoc, it is equal to the 
voara of Aragon; and contains 5 feet 8 + inches; at Mont- 
pellier, in Provence, Dauphine, and the Lower Langue- 
doc, it is equal to 6 Engliſh feet, 5 ; inches. : 
CANE, is alſo a kind of reed, brought from the Eaſt Indies, 
uſed for walking-ſticks, and other conveniencies : but the 
moſt beautiful canes brought into Europe come from Ben- 
gal; ſome being ſo fine that bowls, or veſſels, are made 
of them, which, being varniſhed within, by a kind of 
black, yellow, or ſome other coloured lacca, contain li- 
quids like veſſels of glaſs and porcelain : theſe veſſels 
being made much after the manner of oſier baſkets, and 
much eſteemed for their fineneſs. 
There are alſo canes flit into narrow bits, uſed for making 
cane-Chairs, and hoops for ladies. 
The ſugar- cane is the reed from which ſugar is extracted. 
CANEA. A port-town on the N. ſide of Candia, ſituated 


in 24 deg. of E. lon. and 35 deg. of N. lat. being eſteemed 
the ſecond in the iſland, ir 


CANELLA. A kind of confect, compoſed of a bit of 
cinnamon, covered with hard and white ſugar: the beſt 
kind of which is brought from Milan in Italy. 

CANESSE pe Mort. A kind of ſilk brought by the 

Dutch from the Eaſt Indies; but the bariga de more is 
alſo a ſpecies of this commodity. See Bariga de more. 

CANG /ea, or gulgh of Nankin, lies between China and 

Tartary, on the F. end of the long wall. See China. 

CANGETTE. A kind of ſerge, manufactured in ſome 

parts of Lower Normandy, in France; particularly at 

Caen, from whence it is denominated: its uſe being for 
cloathing the common people, as it is both cheap and 

«ſerviceable. | 

CANICA. A kind of ſpice growing in the iſland of Cuba, 

in the Weſt Indies, reputed a kind of wild cinnamon; 

. tho” bordering in taſte more upon the clove than the real 

cinnamon: it is alſo uſed in medicinal caſes, wherein it is 
man ag Aired caſha, and ſells very well in the Spaniſh 

ands. 

CANISTER. A large tin box, in which tea is brought 

from China, containing from 75 to 100 pounds; but it 
now commonly means any veſſel, large or ſmall, that 

holds tea, whether it be made of earth, as china; or metal, 
as ſilver, tin, lead, or any thing elſe. 

CANN. A drinking veſſel made of wood, in the ſhape of 
a barrel, from whence, at ſea, they call large barrels, or 
buoys, thrgwn on ſhoals, for ſea- marks, cann- buoys. 

C ANNA. See Cane. | 

CANNEQUINS, are white cottons, folded in a ſquare 

manner, and containing 8 ells in length; which are 
brought from the Eaſt Indies, being proper for the ſlave 


trade on the coaſts of Guinea, par ticularly at Senegal and 
Gambia. | 


CANNON, A military engine, or piece of ordnance, for 


throwing 


C AN 


throwing iron, lead, or ſtone bullets, by force of gun- 
powder, to a place directly oppolite to the axis of the 
cylinder whereof it conſiſts : the firft ſort of which were 
called bombarde, from bombus, by reaſon of their noiſe, | 
The parts and proportions of a cannon about 11 feet long, 
are its barrel, or cavity 9 feet, its fulerum, or ſupport, 


14, and its axis 7, the bore, or diameter of the mouth 6 


inches, and 2 lines the play of the ball; the diameter of 
the ball is therefore 6 inches, and its weight 33 + Ib.; 
the metal is 2 inches thick about the mouth, and 6 at the 
breech ; it weighs about 5600 lb. the charge being from 
18 to 20 pounds; it catries point-blank 600 paces, loads 
ten times in an hour, ſometimes fifteen, and 120 times 
in a day; its bed is 15 feet broad and 20 long, for the 
rebound, and it requires twenty horſes to draw it. 
Larrey makes braſs cannon the invention of J. Owen, 
and ſays the firſt known in England were in 1535. | 
Cannons are made cylindrical, that the motion of the ball 
might not be retarded in its 4 bes and that the powder, 
when on fire, might not {lip between the ball and the 
ſurface of the cannon, which would hinder its effect: but 
Wolfius would have the cannon always decreaſe, in pro- 
portion to the ſpace thro which it is expanded; and the 
new cannons, after the Spaniſh manner, have a cavity, 
or chamber, -at the bottom of the barrel, which helps their 
effect. | x ob | | 
The names of the ſeveral cannon, their length, their 
' weight, and that of their balls, are as in the following table. 
Wi. of an' We. of the Length of the 


Names of cannon, I. | 


Ib. : os. ib. feet. 
Cannon royal 48 8000 I2 
Demi-cannon large 36 —- 6000 12 
Demi-cannon ordinary 32 5600 - IK. 
 Demi-cannon leaſt 30 58400 ll 
Culverin largeſt 20 4800 12 
Culverin ordinary 17 5 4500 12 
Culverin leaſt 15 4000 11 
Demi - culverin ordinary 10 11 270 11 
Demi: culverin leaſt 9 2000 10 
Saker ordinary 6 1500 10 
Saker leaſt 4 12 1400 8 
Minion largeſt _ - en ho0@3 :; 518 
Minion ordinary 3 4 i 8co:- 7247 
Falcon 192 g 87114900 {Eg 
Falconet E 1197. 00” 6 
Rabinet 8 300 5.6 dig. 
Baſe 5 200 4. 6 


For the metal of cannons, it is either iron, or, which is 
more uſual, a mixture of copper, tin, and braſs; the tin 
being added to the copper to make the metal more denſe 
and compact; ſo that the better or heavier the copper is 
the leſs tin is required. Some to 100 pounds of copper, 
add 10 of tin, and 8 of braſs; others 10 of tin, 5 of braſs, 
and 10 of lead. | 

It is found by experience, that of 2 cannons of equal boxe, 
but different lengths, the longer requires a greater charge 
of powder than the ſhorter, in order to reach, the ſame 
range. . CEN" 
The ordinary. charge of a cannon js, for the weight of 
its gun-powder, to be half that of the ball; but after each 
thirty diſcharges, the cannon is to be cooled, with two 
pints of vinegar, mixed with four of water, poured into 
the barrel, the touch- hole being firſt topped. See Am- 
munition, Arms, and Artillery. 6 5 | 
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CANOE. A denomination given to the little boats uſed by 


the natives of both Indies; as well as by the Negroes in 


Guinea, made chiefly of the trunks of trees hollowed, and. 


ſometimes of pieces of bark faſtened together. See Brat. 
CANORIN. See Saſette. 
CANONOR. A fort and factory on the Malabar coaſt, 

in India, ſituated, in 75 deg. of E. lon. and 10 0b. of 

N. lat. now belonging to the Dutch, who took it from 
the Portugueſe in the year 1663. See India. 


CANQUES. A kind of cotton cloth manufactured in 


China; of which the Chineſe make the firſt part of their 


dreſs; the canques being properly their ſhirt: but there 
are two kinds of this cloth, thoſe-of Fokian, containing 


CANSO. 


CANTARO. A weight uſed in Italy, N at Leg. 
e 


Cars Cog/i-caftie, A principal fort, and ſettlement, be- 


CAPER, the bud, bloſſom, or fruit, of à ſhrub of the ſme 


CAP 


is covids, or cobres, in length, and thoſe of Nankin 
- containing 20 covids in length, the covid being 1 inches 
port-town of Acadia, or Nova Lotia, * 
North America, ſituated in 62 deg. of W. Jon. and 46 des 
of N. lat. on a narrow ſtreight, which ſeparates Acadia 
from Cape Breton, where there is a fine cod fiſhery, 
which the French of Cape Breton interrupt when at war 
with the Engliſh, _ | 4 
CANTAR. A Portugueſe meaſure. See Alquier, 


horn, for certain kinds of merchandiſe ; of which there 
are three ſorts; the firſt weighing 150 Ib. the ſecond 
151 Ib. and the third 160 lb. 'The pound of Leghorn 
being 12 ounces avoirdupois weight: ſo that, upon this 
footing, theſe three ſorts of cantaros ſhould make in Eng- 
land as follows; that of 1 50 lb. 103 Ib. 8 oz.; that of 
151 lb. 104 lb. 3 02.; and that of 160 lb. 110 lb. 6 oz. 
3 drachms, and ſomewhat niore. Tx Yo 
CanTARo, is alſo a meaſu:e uſed in Cochinchina, being of 
three ſorts, which are uſed according to the different 
kinds of merchandiſe to be meaſured. 
CANTHARIDES. A kind of poiſonous inſects, brought 
from Spain and Italy, with wings and feet like flies, or 
_— much uſed as an epiſpaſtic for the raiſing of 
__ 
There are various kinds of cantharides, but all of a yelloy 
golden hue ; the beſt being thoſe which appear with different 
colours, having yellow lines running acroſs their wings; 
ich are killed by expoſing them over a very ſtrong 
vinegar, made to boil for that purpoſe; and they are 
afterwards dried to preſerve them. | 9 
Cantharides are ſometimes applied to the temples for the 
tooth- ach; and farriers uſe them in ſeveral diſeaſes among 
horſes; but they muſt be choſen new, dry, and whole, 
for they will not keep above two years without moulder- 
ing into a duft of no ule. _ TED | 
CANTIN Cape. A promontory in the Atlantic ocean, on 
the coaſt of Morocco, in Africa. : 
CANTON. A large populous wealthy city, and port-town 
of the province of Canton, in China, fituated in 112 deg, 
30 min. of E. lon. and 23 deg. 25 min. of N. lat. See 
China, | | 
CANTOR. A weight uſed in Sardinia, equal to about 86 
Ib. of London. 572 8 
CANVAS, or Canvoſs, a coarſe ſort of linen cloath, clear, 
and unbleached, ſerving for ſeveral purpoſes, eſpecially 
for the ground of tapeſtry work and painting; as alſo for 
cloathing negroes, covering womens ſtays, ſtiffening 
cloaths, and making coarſe towels ; lkewile for making 
ſails for ſhipping. See Naval Stores. 
Canvas is made both of hemp and flax, and in moſt 
countries of Europe, particularly the northern parts. The 
piece for tapeſtry is about 45 ells long, and from a quarter 
to three quarters wide; that for cloaths is about 60 ells long, WR 
and + broad; that for towels about 60 ells long, and; 
broad: and that for ſails about 28 ells long. and 2 wide 2 
CAORLO. An iſland ſituated in 13 deg of E. lon. and 
_ 46 deg, of N. lat. at the bottom of the gulph of Venice 
CAP, in a ſhip, is a ſquare piece of timber, put over the 
head, or upper part of a maſt, having a round hole to te- 
ceive the maſt, by which the top: maſts, and top-gallant 
maſts, are kept ſteady in the treſſel trees, where their fect 
ſtand, as thoſe of the lower maſts do in the ſteps. 
Cap, is alſo a garment ſerving to cover the head, generall 
made of wool, cotton, thread, filk, brocade, velvet, u 
e r 
CAPE, in geography, a promontory, or head land, being 
a piece of land running out beyond the reſt into the ſe: 
ſuch as the Cape of Good Hope, and others, particula! 
deſcribed under. their reſpective denominations. 
CaPE-Breton. See Breton Cape. e 
CAE of Good Hope. See Ben Eſperance Cab. 
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ſonging to ihe Britiſh government, on be coaſt of Guinea 
ſituated under the meridian of London, in 5 deg: of N. 
lat. See Guinea. 3 | | 


. * *\ 


name, gathered green before it is expanded into a flowet; 
dried in a dark place till withered, then infuſed in vinag® 


CAP 


to which at laſt ſalt is added, being uſed chiefly as a pickle 
in ſauces, and in medicine as an apexitive; all of which 


are brought from Toulon in France, except ſome ſmall 


"oh ſalt capers from Majorca, 
72 Lyons. ; j 1 a ( , 2 . 
CAPHAR. A toll, or duty, impoſed. by the Turks on the 
Chriſtian merchants, who carry or ſend merchaneiſes 
from Aleppo to Jeruſalem ; which was eſtabliſhed by the 
Chriſtians themſelves, when they were maſters of the 


and a few flat ones from about 


poſted in different paſſages to reconnoitre the Arabs, and 
put a ſtop to their incurſions : but the Turks uſe it as a 
ſpecious pretext for extorting arbitrary and conſiderable 
ſums from Chriſtians, in order to defend them, as the 

ſay, from the Arabs, with whom, notwithſtanding they 


curſions and robberies. | 


CAPILLARY, | Capiliaceous plants, or Maiden-boir,' are 


principal ſtem with branches ſhooting out of the ſame, but 
growing from. the ground like hairs from the head, and 
bearing their ſeed in little tufts on the backſide of their leaves. 


cially in the making of ſyrups, to which wonderful vir- 
tues are attributed; but the capillary of Montpellier, or 


adianthum album ry af and that of Canada, or 

a adianth:m album Canadenſe, are the only fort regularly 

uſed for that purpoſe; the reſt only ſerving to counterſeit 
them. „anz b 209008 14; 

e Capillaries of Canada, and Montpellier, ſhould be choſen 

N new, very green, and the leaſt bruiſed as poſſible. As to 

the ſyrup, it ought to be of an amber colour, good taſte, 


boiled into a reaſonable conſiſtence, clear, tranſparent, 
and ſmelling neither ſour nor muſty, - | 10 

CAPITAL, is the fund or ſtock, of a 
or corporation; or the ſum of money they jointly furniſh 
to be employed in trade. See F unt. 

CarPiTAL, alſo ſignifies the ſtock which a merchant, or 
trader, firſt adventures in trade on his own account. 
The capital of the Eaſt India company at its firſt erection 
was 369,891 J. ſterling, which was afterwards doubled, 
and is now much more conſiderable : but 500 J. in the 
capital ſtock of the company, entitles the perſon to a vote 


. 


* in their general courts. See Ea India Combany. 

cu The power given by parliament, to the South Sea com- 

© for pany to encreaſe their capital, was the ſource of all the 

A miſchief in the year 1720. See Suth Sea Company. 

3 Carixr AL-city, is the metropolis, or chief city, in a king- 

dom, in or near which the king or emperor commonly re- 

10 ſiles; as, London, in England; Paris, in France; Ma- 

The — in * ; Vienna, in Germany; and Conſtanti- 

'  nople; in Turk. nt ein tion cli. e l $10h 

= CAPLAN. A little fiſh found on the. banks of Newfound- 

= land, which the fiſhermen uſe as bait for the cods. 

— 8 CAPOC, A particular kind of cotton, obtained from a 

age — tree in the Eaſt Indies, being uſed only for beds, 

Y cnet * * or pillows, becauſe it is too fine: and too ſhort 
F de ipun. . „ Jo [3-1 1 

yo. CAPRAIA, or Capraria, an iſland of the Tuſcan ſea, 


lituated in 11 deg. of E. lon. . 

miles S. W. of Ks apr er we 4 
PRI, or Caprea. A City and iſland, ſituated in 14 deg. 
50 min. of E. lon. and 40 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. at the 
aps fedek the gulph of Naples. See Italian 1ſands. 
APSTAN. A large cylinder, or barrel, placed perpen- 


dicularly on the deck of a ſhip, and turned by four leavers, 


=? ars, which croſs it, ſerving, by. means of a cable, 
2 winds round the cylinder, to draw up vaſt burdens 


ened to the end of the cable, 
draw them aſhore, 
allo to unload the 
hoiſt the ſails, 


D i þ $5. | 
er | 1 ü 1 | 
being are 2 capſtans in a veſſel; the main capſtan, placed 


to keep veſſels in tow, or 
and hoiſt them up to be refitted ; as 
heavieſt goods, weigh anchors, and 


Pry, 4 Or 5 feet above the ſecond, being alſo called 
dn capſtan, | becauſe ſerving 2 decks for drawing of 
phin Ki and becauſe its force may be doubled by ap- 

8 hands on each deck, having bars, whelps, a pan- 


del, and other chings, for turning and ſtopping it. 


Holy- land, for the ſupport of the troops, which they 


not only keep up a correſpondence, but favour their in- 


thus denominated from their form; being ſuch. as have no 


All the capillaries are reputed of uſe in medicine; eſpe- 


trading company, | 


the main maſt, ſtanding on, the firſt deck, and 


CAR 


The jeer capſtan, or little capſtan, ſtands on the ſecond 
deck, between the main maſt and the mizzen ; its uſe 
being chiefly to heave upon the jeer rope, or to heave upon 
the viol, to hold off by when the anchor is weighing ; and 
on other occaſions, where a leſs force is required than to 
weigh the anchors, r 
There is alſo a flying capſtan, which may be moved from 
place to place. - 8 
The terms belonging to the uſe of the capſtans are, come 
up, capſtan; that is, ſlacken the cable which they heave 
by. In a like ſenſe they alſo 125 launch out the cap/lan ; 
and paw! out the capſtan ſignifies, ſtop it from going 
back. | mw 445 
CAPTAIN of a ſhip, is a ſea officer, whereof there are two 
kinds; the one of a ſhip of war, the other of a trading 
veſſel ; though, in propriety, the title captain belongs 
only to the commander of a ſhip of war, galley, fireſhip, 
or the like: but the captain of a merchant ſhip is only che 
maſter thereof, or he who has the command, or JireQion . 
of the ſhip, her crew, and lading; being an officer more 
uſually called the maſter, ' eſpecially in ordinary voyages : 
on the Mediterranean he is called the patron, or patroon ; 
and in long voyages, as to the Eaſt Indies, he is honoured 
with the title of captain. 8 
The owner of a mercantile veſſel appoints the captain, 
or maſter; who is to ſorm the crew, chuſe and hire the 
pilots, mates, ſeamen, and other things; though, when 
the owner and maſter reſide on the ſame ſpot, this is 
uſually done in concert with the owner. See Ship. 
CAPTIVE. A ſlave, or perſon, taken by the enemy, par- 
ticularly by a pirate or corſair, See Slave, Corſair, and 
Pirate. | | 
CAPTURE. A prize, or prey ; particularly that of a ſhip, 
taken at ſea. The number of prizes during the continu- 
ance of the laſt war between the crowns of Great Britain, 
Spain, and France, were very conſiderable ; for Great Bri- 
tain had 1360 ſhips taken by the Spaniards, and 1878 taken 
by the French, making together 3238: the Spaniards loſt 
1249 ſhips, and the French 2185, being together 3434, 
which were 196 leſs than thoſe taken by the Engliſh : ſe- 
veral of the Spaniſh prizes were immenſely rich, a great 
number of the French were of conſiderable value, and fo 
were many of the Engliſh ; but the ballance was almoſt 
two millions in favour of the latter; which is a remark- 
able inſtance of the ſuperiority of the maritime force of 
Great Britain. See Prize-ſhips. | 
CAPUCHIN, A plant growing in the Eaſt Indies; and, 
when pickled, is ſomewhat like the caper. - 
CARABE, or Powder of amber, is yellow amber pulyerized. 
See Hr act} 
CARABINE, or Carline. A ſmall fort of fire- arm, ſhorter 
than a fuſee ; carryihg a ball of 24 in the pound, being a 
medium between the piſtol] and the muſket ; which was 
formerly made with a match-lock, but of late only with a 
flint- lock. The barrel is two feet and a half long, and is 
; ſometimes furrowed ſpirally within, which is ſaid to add 
to the range of the piece. See Arms. 1 
CARACAQOS, Caraccas, or Curaſſow. A town on the coaſt 
of Terra firma, in South America, to a part of which 
country it gives the name of Caracca, ſituated in 67 deg. 
of W. lon. and 10 deg: 30 min. of N. lat. where the beſt 
cocoa, or chocolate nuts grow. See Spaniſh America. 
CARACCA. A name ſometimes given to the cocoa of the 
continent. See Cc s. HOIST 
CARACOLIL A kind of metal, whereof the natives of the 
Antilles make a ſort of ornament in the form of a creſ- 
cent, which they alſo call caracoli ; but the metal comes 
from Terra firma; and the common opinion is, that it is 
compoſed of filver, copper, and gold. The mixture of theſe 
metals is ſo perfect, that it has a never-fading colour, 
tho' remaining ever ſo long a time under ground, or in 
the ſea. It is grainy, and brittle; and thoſe who work it, 
are obliged to employ a mixture of gold to make it more 
malleable, 1 oo 7 E 42 . 
The Engliſh and French goldſmiths have made ſeveral ex- 
periments in imitation of it ; thoſe who came neareſt 
putting to ſix parts of ſilver three parts of purified copper, 
and one part of gold: but tho? ſkilful perſons found this 
allay very beautiful, it is much inferior to that of the In- 
Fs, i is gh dians 
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dians. However, father Labat thinks that the caracoli is 


a ſimple metal, of which rings, buckles, cane heads, and 
ſuch like trinkets, are made in the Aatilles. 

CARACT, or Carat. A denomination given to the weight, 
expreſſing the degree of goodneſs, fineneſs, perfection, or 
imperfection of gold. dee Gas. > 210% | 
The mints have fixed the higheſt purity and perfection of 

gold at 24 carats, the ſeveral degrees being eſtimated 
from the diviſions thereof, called grains; tho it muſt be 
obſerved, that whatever care is taken to. purify gold, and 

- clear it from droſs, it can never be brought to 24 caracts, 
but ſtill comes ſhort at leaſt 1-4th of a caraR, or a grain, 
which they call a ſixteenth, and ſubdivide it into 2-Bths, 
as they do each of thoſe 8ths into 2-x6ths;; on which cal- 
culation, they ſay, gold may be purified as far as the 1ſt 
16th'of the fecond 8th, but no further. See Grain. 
The ſtandard-gold of England is 22 caracts of fine gold, 
x of ſilver, and 1 of copper; which make 24 carats, or 
I ounce troy ; and goldſmiths generally work in gold 
of 22 caracts. | | 
Cara fine, is the 24th part of the goodneſs of a piece 
of true gold; and caract price is the 24th part of the value 
of an ounce; tho' they alſo ſometimes ſay the caract teig bt, 
which is the 24th part of the weight of the ounce, or 
mark, 2 troy grains making a caract grain. 

CAR Act, is alſo the weight uſed in — 
pearls, and precious ſtones, where it conſiſts of 4 grains; 
each of theſe grains being divided into halves, — , 
eighths, ſixteenths, and fo on; upon which footing pre- 
cious ſtones and pearls are eſtimated : and Tavernier re- 
lates, that the diamond of the Grand Mogul, deemed the 
largeſt in the world, weighs 272 carats 9g-16ths. See 
Diamond and Grain. 

CARAGACH. A kind of cotton brought from Smyrna. 

CARAGACH thread, is a name given at Smyrna to the fineſt 


ſpun cotton, which comes from Jaſſelaſſar, and the neigh- 
bouring places. WS 


g diamonds, 


| CARAGI, is a term in Turky, and all the ſtates of the 


Grand Signior, for the duties of importation and rta- 
tion paid for merchandiſe ;. the former of which are paid 

but once, and at the euſtomhouſe only, where the mer- 
chandiſe is firſt unloaded ; traders being allowed, if they 
have not fold them, to tranſport them elfewhere ; or, on 
ſhewing the firſt receipt for the duty, there is an exemp- 
tion from any other cuſtomhouſe duties. 

CARAGTI, is alſo the name of the cuſtomhouſe officers, 
where the duties are paid; the general cuſtomhouſe offi- 
cer, or chief director of the cuſtom-houſe, being called 
caragi-baſhaw. | ST 4 * 

CARAGNA, or Karana. A very rare kind of gum brought 


from New Spain; the tree from which it oozes being like 


the palm- tree; and the gum, at its firſt iſſuing out, is 
white, but ſome time after becomes greyiſh, with a tinc- 
ture of green ; which is the ſort ſent into Europe, the white 
being but ſeldom met with, | 

It is imported moſt commonly in lumps, wrapped up in 
red leaves; which, to be of the beſt quality, ſhould be 


ſoft, like unguentsfor plaiſters ; yet of a good conſiſtence, 


of an aromatic agreeable ſmell, and as white as poffible ; but 
the ſcarcity and dearneſs of this gum occaſions its frequent 
- ſophiſtication, or a ſubſtitution of others, which have 
neither its properties, nor virtues : applied to the head, it 
baniſhes aching ; its effect is the ſame with regard to rheu- 
matic pains ; and it is ſo highly eſteemed in medicine, as 
to give room to the proverb in pharmacy, that what. the 
e tacamahaca cannot cure, the caragna will.“ Beſides, 
the Americans compoſe a ſovereign balſam of this gum, 
as they pretend, for the healing of wounds and hemor- 
rhoids. | What "1 
CARAGROUCH. A filver coin, current 
and worth about 2 8. 4d. ſterling. ' 
CARAGUATA Maca. See Karata. an. 
CARAMANGCE. A medicinal drug, brought from China, 
and in great eſtimation among the Tonquineſe; who pay 
the Chineſe, at Tonquin," 12 tales, and 5 mace, or 41. 
38. 4 d. ſterling, for what caſts: the Chineſe at Canton 
only 6 tales and 2 mace, or 21. 18. 8 d. ſterling. 
CARAMEL, is a ſugar, baked to a hard conſiſtence, and 
more than half burnt; being a ſpecies of black fugar 


in Germany, 


CARAPACE. The ſhell which covers the turtle, 
 CARAQUE, or Carac. 


= Fi 


CAR 
candy, with which ſeveral ſorts of fruits are candied, or 
covered, as almonds, filberts, and piſtachoe- nuts. | 
of which 
tortoiſe-ſhell is made. | | 

A name given to the beſt kind of 

cocoa from the Caraccas. See Cocoa. n 

CARAQUE, or Caracca, is alſo the name which the Porty. 
2 formerly gave to the largeſt ſhips they ſent to the 

alt and Weſt Indies, laden with European merchandiſes, 
and for which they made their return with thoſe of Aſa 
and America; the caraque being uſually of 2000 tons, 
and having ſometimes ſeven or eight decks : but finding, 
by experience, the inconvenience of them, as well as the 
advantage of middling veſſels, they begun to make a re- 
_ by, laying aſide veſſels of this extraordinary mag. 
nitude. | 
The Dutch call the fineſt porcelains kroat-porcelain ; be- 
cauſe the firſt oriental porcelain brought into Europe, 
was imported by the Portugueze caraques. 

CARARA. A weight uſed in ſome places of Italy, parti- 
cularly at Leghorn, for the ſale of wool and cod-fith ; be- 
ing about 115 lb. avoirdupois of London. 

CARAVAN, in the eaſt countries, is a troop, or company, 
of travellers, merchants, and pilgrims, who, for their 

greater ſecurity, march in a body through the deſarts, and 
other dangerous places, infeſted with Arabs and robbers, 
accompanied by a chief, qr aga, who commands each ca- 
ravan, and has under him a number of janizaries, or other 
foldiers, ſufficient for their defence. 

In Afia, for forming a caravan, it is neceſſary to have, in 
writing, the permiſſion of a ſovereign prince, approved 
by two other neighbouring fovereigns ; which permiſſion 
ſhould contain the number of men, carriages, and quan- 
tity of merchandiſe, to compoſe the caravan; but thoſe to 
whom the caravan belongs, have it in their power to chuſe 
the officers, and to regulate every thing regarding the ot- 
ders to be obſerved during the journey. 
There are uſually four principal officers ; the caravan ba- 
chi, or chief of the caravan, who commands abſolutely all 
the reſt, and gives them his orders; the captain con- 
veyancer, who is abſolute during the march; the captain 
af repoſe, who exerciſes his employment when the carz- 
van ſtops, and continues any time in one place; and the 
captain of diftribution, whoſe buſineſs it is to diſpoſe all 
the parts of the caravan in cafe of attack, or battle, and 
to look to the management of the proviſions. TON 
There is alſo a paymaſter or treaſurer, who has fever! 
clerks and interpreters under him, for keeping journals of 
all that paſſes; by which journals, ſigned by the ſuperiot 
officers, the parties concerned in the caravan judge whe- 
ther they have been faithfully ſerved. +: 13A 
But there is alſo another kind of officers; called Arabian 
mathematicians, being uſually three in large caravans, who 
act both in quality of quarter-maſters, and aids - de- camp: 

guiding the troops when the caravan is attacked, and 25. 

pointing the quarters where they are to encamp. 

There are five diſtin& kinds of caravans; the heavy cart 

vans, compoſed of elephants, dromedaries, camels, and 

horſes ; the light caravans, wherein are but few elephants; 
the ordinary caravans, where there are no elephants at all; 
the horſe caravans, wherein neither camels nor drome 

ries are uſed ; and laftly, fea caravans, that is, a fleet o 

merchant-ſhips convoyed by ſhips of war, fuch as the ca 

ravan of veſſels from Conſtantinople to Alexandria. 

The proportion obſerved in the heavy caravans is, that 

when there are 500 elephants, there are at leaſt 1000 di 

medaries, and 2000 horfes employed; when the eſcort ® 

of 4000 horſemen, two men being required for the W 

ducting of an elephant, five for three dromedaries, 2 

ſeven for twelve camels; which multitude of ee 
joined to the offieers and paſſengers, whoſe number 1s yo 
fixed, ſpirit up the eſcorte in caſe of a battle, making . 

caravan more formidable and ſafe : tho' paſſengers ate 5 

obliged to fight; yet, if they decline fighting, the) 

not to depend upon any proviſions from the caravan ; 
There are elephants which ferve only for fighting; - N 
as ſuch, an elephant, in good condition, is worth 155 


ſterling; being brought from the Eaft Indies, where ches 
beauty and whiteneſs increaſes their price. 
2 


Thi 


CAR 


The dromedaries are found in the mountains of Golconda, 
each of which is worth 701. ſterling. = 3 

A good camel is worth about 14 J. ſterling, which is an 
animal abundantly found in Perſia, and the territories of 
the Mogul ; but the beſt come from Arabia Felix. 


The equipage of, an elephant coſts about 161. ſterling, 


| that of a dromedary about 8 I. and that of a camel about 


4 J. ſterling; 


is. and a camel 3, abaſſis a day, each abaſſi being 
* d. The feeding of a borſe is an abaſſi a day; 
and it will coſt a: man on journies thro” inhabited coun- 
tries, where caravanſeras are met with every 9 1 two 
abaſſis; but twice as much on journies acroſs deſarts, be- 
cauſe the carrying of drink adds to the expence. 
The payment of the officers and ſervants, beginning with 
the meaneſt, is made on Monday, unleſs it be full, or 
new moon; in which caſe it is referred till the next day. 


piſtols, a ſabre, a bayonet, and a calot of iran to place un- 
der their caps or turbans. HEB A n dba 
A nick, that is, a child, of about ꝙ or 10 years old, fitted 
for this exerciſe, is mounted on each elephant, whom he 
conducts, and ſpurs on, to animate it for the battle; and 
he alſo charges the arms of two ſoldiers, who mount the 
elephant with him; but the day ſpecified for departure is 
never changed. 

For ſuſtaining the exceſſive heats, ſtockings and drawers 
are worn, made of a kind of cotton, extracted from that 
ſtone which the antients called amianthus; and which, 
when beaten, has the property of being ſpun, and (uppo- 
ſed incombuſtible. 

As the greater part of the Arabian princes have no other 
funds to ſubſiſt upon but plunder, they diſpatch ſpies to in- 
form them of the departure of the caravans, which they 
attack very often with ſuperior forces; making their 
greateſt efforts againſt the center, to cut it off with the 
van- guard, which they often ſucceſsfully effect; but, when 


ſervant of their conditions ; tho', if the caravan is defeated, 
it is abſolutely pillaged, and all the eſcorte made flaves : 
however, ſtrangers are treated with more clemency ; for 


ſometimes the capture of a ſingle caravan is ſufficient to 
enrich theſe princes. | 


The plague being very common in the eaſt, great pre- 


caution 1s uſed that the caravans might not communicate 
it to the places through which they paſs, or be infected 
therewith themſelves ; ſo that, upon arriving near towns, 
mutual queſtions are put concerning the ſtate of health ; 
and, if there is the leaſt apprehenſion. of any diſtemper, 
victuals are furniſhed over the walls; nor is any reciprocal 
communication allowed. | | 7 
The profits made in theſe caravans, while on the road, are 
often incredible: and Monſieur Bugnon relates, that, by 
different repetitions of exchange, one of his friends had 
gained to the amount of 20,000 crowns, by a gold watch 
chat had coſt him 30 louis-d'ors, which he gave for two 
rough diamonds to a merchant of the caravan with whom 
he travelled ; fo that for what coſt him only 281. 9s. 6d. 
he made 4834 1 ſterling. 

great number of caravans, ſome more, and others leſs 
conſiderable, depart uſua'ly in the month of September, 
from Erzerum, the capital of Turkiſh Armenia, with 
lilks and furs, to Tocat, Smyrna, and Conſtantinople. 
Beſides, as Erzerum is a great thorough-fare from. Perſia 
and India to Conſtantinople, by the way of Trepiſond, 
and the Black ſea, the 

e Arabs who lie on the road to Aleppo; upon which 
account a caravan ſets out every week from hence to To- 
n Tauris, Trepiſond, or Aleppo; but the Curdes, 
wh, natives of Curdiſtan, or Aſſyria, who ramble about 
2 their flocks and herds, as far as the ſource of the 

"PUrates, are almoſt as troubleſome to the merchants as 

e Arabs, frequently extorting money from the caravans 


on one preten : : 
call ds 0 ce or other: and notwithſtanding theſe Curdes 


lves Jaſid 
great deal of : ides, or followers of Jeſus, they have a 


them; ack 


perſtition, and very little religion among 
nowledging neither the Turks or Perſians for 


4 


—ů— 


The expences of an elephant amount to about 16 8. a day. 
| whilſt on a journey: a dromedary expends on a journey 


The arms for the convoy are à carabine, a half pike, two 


repulſed, they come to an agreement, and are pretty ob- 


merchants chuſe this way to avoid 


CA R 


their ſovereigns, and retiring, when they are attacked, to 
their cold inacceſſible mountains; ſo that neither of theſe 
powers think it worth their while to make an entire con- 

veſt of them. | A we 2-294 

here are alſo caravans which carry on a commerce be- 
tween Ruſſia and China, by traverſing the extenſive 
country of Siberia; and there are likewiſe caravans for 
cn on a trade from the coaſts of Barbary, and other 
parts of Africa, to Egypt. — 

CARAvAx, is alſo an appellation given to the voyages, or 
campaigns, which the knights of Malta are obliged to 
make at ſea, agairiſt the Turks and Corfairs, in order to 
arrive at the commanderies and dignities of the order; 
which denomination was occaſioned by the knights fre- 

23 ſeizing the caravan going from Alexandria to Con- 
antinople. | 

CARAVANSERA, is a large public building, or inn, in the 
oriental countries, deſtined to receive and lodge the cara- 
vans, as alſo people of all religions and countries, withqut 
any queſtions aſked, or money required. ; 
Though the caravanſeras ſerve in lieu of inns; 5 there 
is this eſſential difference between them and the European 
inns, that the traveller finds nothing at all in the caravan- 
ſcra, neither for himſelf nor his cattle ; but muſt carry all 
his proviſions and neceflaries with him. There are few 

cities in the eaſt without their caravanſera, eſpeciall 
within the dominions 'of Turky, Perfia, and the Great 
Mogul ; where thoſe of Coaſtantinople, Iſpahan, and Agra, 

the capitals of the three empires, are diſtinguiſhed for 
their magnificence and utility: however, there are ſeveral 
of them in other cities which ſerve not only as inns, but 
as ſhops, warehouſes, and even exchanges. 
Theſe caravanſeras are uſually great ſquare buildings, con- 
taining very ſpacious courts ; under whoſe piazzas there 

is a kind of bank, raiſed ſome feet above the level ground, 
whereon merchants and travellers reſt themſelves, and 
their equipage, as well as they can, the beaſts of burden 
being faſtened to the foot of the bank ; but over the doors, 
opening into the court-yard, there are ſometimes ſmall 
chambers, which the ſtewards of the caravanſera let at an 
exceſſive rate, to thoſe who are willing to be _ 
The greater part of theſe buildings are the effects of Ma- 
hometan charity ; the greateſt lords, either through devo- 
tion or oftentation, laying out prodigious ſums on them, 
eſpecially if built in dry and deſart places, where there is 
a neceſſity of bringing water from a great diſtance, and at 
vaſt expence ; no caravanſera being without its fountain. 

CARAVANSERASEIER, is the director, ſteward, or in- 

. tendant, of a caravanſera; and at Iſpahan, where there 
are caravanſeras, in manner of halls, or exchanges, for 
laying up goods, and expoſing them to ſale, the caravan- 
ſeraſkier is accountable for them, in conſideration of a 

certain fee. | 

RAVEL, or Carve. The name of a trading veſlel uſed 

the French in the Mediterranean ſea, as alſo for their 

herring-fiſhery ; having a ſquare poop, and being rigged 
like à galley, of about 30 tons burden, 

CARAWAY. or Caroway.” A medicinal ſeed, produced 
from a plant of the ſame name, chiefly in Provence and 
Languedoc in France; being narrow, longiſh, furrowed on 
the back, and of a briſk aromatic taſte ; which is of great 
uſe in England and Germany, particularly for making 
biſkets, ſeed-cakes, and confections. 

CARBEQUI, or Copper aſper. A coin current in Aſiatic 


Georgia, particularly in Teflis, the capital, worth about 
18. 4d. Sterling. See Abagi. | | 


CARBOUILLON, or rather Qugrt-Bouillon, is a duty 
raiſed on white ſalt in Normandy. * | 

CARBUNCLE, among modern lapidaries, is a ſtone of the 
ruby kind, very rare, and of a rich glowing blood red co- 
lour; though ſome ſay it is not intitled to the appellation 
unleſs it exceed twenty carats weight. See Ruby. 


| CARCHEO Company, was a Portugueſe company of Afti- 


can merchants. See Portugueſe African Companies. 
CARD. See Cards... | 


CARDAMOMUM, or Cardamum. A medicinal feed, of 
the aromatic kind, centained in the pods of a plant brought 
from the coaſt of Malabar in the Eaſt Indies, and from 
the iſle of St. Mary, near Madagaſcar ; being uſed in the 

| ; compoſition 
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| compoſition of Venice treacle. The ſeed is diflinguiſhed 
into three kinds, according to the ſeveral ſizes of the pods, 


as majus, minus, and maximum; but the taſte, ſmell, co- 


lour, and form of the grain, is the ſame in all; which is 
a purple colour, angular, cf a ſharp biting taſte, and a 
ſtrong penetrating ſmell ; but the laſt kind is alſo called 
grains of paradiſe ; though the firſt excels the reſt, both 
in ſmell, taſte, and virtue; their chief uſe being in diſeaſes 
of the brain, ſtomach, and womb; as alſo to ſeaſon rice 
in the eaſtern countries. | | 
CARDER. A perſon who cards wool, flax, wad, hair, 
cotton, or ſilk, for ſpinning. | 
CARDIGAN. A port-town of Wales, ſituated in 4 deg. 
40 min. of W. lon. and 52 deg. 15 min, of N. lat. near 
the mouth of the river Tivy, on a bay of its own name, 
in the Iriſh channel. | 


CARDINAL points, in cofmography, are the four interſec- 


tions of the horizon with the merid an, and the prime ver- 


ticle; of theſe, two are called north and ſouth, with regard 
to the poles they are directed to, being the interſeclions 


of the horizon and meridian ; and the other two are called 


eaſt and weſt, being the interſections of the horizon and 
firſt vertical: the cardinal points, therefore, coincide with 
the four cardinal regions of the heavens, and are ninety 
degrees diſtant from each other. 
CARDINAL winds, are thoſe that blow from the cardinal! 
points. | | | 
CARDING. A preparation of wool, cotton, hair, or flax, 
by paſſing it between the iron points, or teeth, of two 
inſtruments, called cards, to comb, diſentangle, and range 
the hairs or fibres thereof; as alſo to diſpoſe it for ſpin- 


ning: but, before the wool is carded, it is greafed with 


oil, whereof one fourth of the weight of the wool is re- 
quired, for wool deſtined for the woof of ſtuffs, and one 
eighth for that of the warp. 8 
CARDS, are the above mentioned inſtruments uſed in card- 
ing; which, by the ſtatutes of the 3d of Edward IV. the 
_ iſt of Richard III. the 39th of Elizabeth, and the 3d of 
Charles I. are not to be imported; nor the wire taken 
out of old cards be put into new leather and boards, in 
order for ſale, upon forfeiture thereof, or the value, if not 
ſeized : but, by the ſtatutes of the 14th of Charles II. and 
the 2d of William and Mary, they may be amended for 
the proprietor's own uſe, or for exportation oni. 


Cars, for play, are little pieces of fine paſteboard, made 


of ſeveral ſheets of paper paſted together, and cut in ob- 
long ſquares of three inches and a half in length, and one 


inch and a half in breadth; on which ſeveral figures and 


points are painted, and of which ſeveral numbers are put 
together, according to the games for which they are de- 
ſigned. | | £ 
In the commerce of cards, a pack is 52 of them wrapped 
up in a paper, ſtamped with the name, ſign, place of 
abode, and device of him who ſells them; the half-do- 
zen of cards making fix packs, and a groſs of cards being 
x2 half-dozens. | | 
By the ſtatutes of the 1oth of Queen Anne, and the 5th of 
an I. cards and dice may, upon ſufficient ſecurity, be 
exported without payment of the ſtamp-· duty; but no 
playing cards are to be imported. See Stamps. 
CARDMAK ERS Company of Londin, was incorporated by 
letters- patent of Charles I. on the 22d of October 1629, 
by the name of The maſter, wardens, and commonalty of 
the myſtery of the makers of playing; cards of the city of 
London; being a corporation governed by a maſter, two 
wardens, and 18 aſſiſtants, who have neither livery, nor 
hall to tranſact their affairs in. 41155 | 
CAREENING. A term, in the ſea language, uſed for the 


laying a veſſel on one ſide, to caulk, ftop up leaks, refit, 


or trim the other ſide, 
A ſhip is ſaid to be brought to a careen, when the greateſt 
part of her lading is taken out, and a pontoon, or another 
veſſel lower than herſelf, laid by her fide; ſo that ſhe is 
| haled down to it, as low as occaſion requires, either a 
fourth or fifth ſtrake, and there kept, by the weight of 
ballaſt, and ordnance, 'as well as by ropes, left it ſhould 
- ſtrain her maſts too much. ONS - 
This is done with deſign to trim her ſides or bottom, to 
- caulk her ſeams, or to mend any fault ſhe has under the 


of ſhip-brokers; whoſe ſole buſineſs is to inquire after , 


Wan 
water: hence, when a ſhip lies on one ſive in ſailing, g, 
is ſaid to ſail on the careen. N * 
Ships of war are generally careened every three years; 300 
the half careen is when they can only careen half the ſkip 
not being able to reach ſo low as her bottom. 
CARELSCROON. A port-town,: and excellent harbou- 
in the province of Gothland, fituated on the coaſt of the 
| Baltic, in 15 deg. of E. lon. and 50 deg 25 min. of x 
lat. where the Swedes lay up their royal navy, 69 
Sweden. ; | | 


CARGADORS, is a name given at Amſterdam, to a kind 


freight for ſuch ſhips as are ready fitted out; or to give notice 
to merchants, who have goods to fend by fea, of the ſhip 
ready for departure, and the places of their deſtination. 
Sce Broker. 5 
CARGAMON. A kind of ſpice, very ſcarce and precious 
growing only in Viſapour, in India. | 
CARGO, or Cargee, ſignifies ſeveral things with regard t. 
commerce: ſometimes it is underſtood of the entire ladin 
of a ſhip, very often of the invoice of merchandiſe where. 
with a ſhip is laden, and ſometimes for exprefling the pu- 
per time for loading ſhips with different kinds of merchan. 
diſe; in which laſt ſenſe it is ſaid, this month is the time{ 
the cargo of wines, oil, cod-fiſh, and of other commodities, 
See Freight. ; | 
Or a cargo commonly implies all the lading of a ſhip, ex. 
cluſive of the crew, rigging, furniture, and proviſions: 
thus, it is ſaid, a ſhip bas its cargo, when it is fully laden, 
or its half cargo, when half laden; and it is called a ric 
cargo, when the lading conſiſts of a great and valuabe 
quantity of merchandiſe, ſuch as are generally on bond 
the ſhips belonging to the Eaſt India and Turky com- 
—_— 7 1 
Bock of CaRco. See Bool. keeping. | | 
CaRGo, or Cargue, is allo a weight or meafure uſed at Mar. 
ſeilles, in France, ſignifying a load, weighing about 26: 
Ib. of London avoirdupois, and is uſed in the fate of Le 
vant and Turky goods. 5 
CARIBBEE IJſands, or the Antilles, are ſituated in the 4t- 
lantic ocean in America, between 59 and 63 degrees 6 
W. lon. and between 11 and 18 deg. of N. lat; compre- 
© hending the ſeveral iflands of Barbadoes, St Vincent, St la- 
cia, Martinico, Dominica, Guardaloupe, Marigalante, De- 
| ſeada, Montſerat, Redonda, Antigua, Nevis, St. Chriſt- 
pher's, Barbuda, Euſtatia, St. Bartholomew, Saba, d. 
Martin, Anguilla, Sombrero, Anegada, and fome other 
* conſiderable places, which are alfo diſtinguiſhed by tte 
names of the Leeward and Windward iſlands; the forme! 
including all the iſlands from Anegada to Guardalouſe, 
and the latter all thoſe from Dominica to Barbadoes: be 
+ fides, the iſlands of St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and Dominicy 
as well as Tabago, are denominated the Neutral iſlands, en 
account of a mutual claim being laid to them by the crowts 
of Great Britain and France, who agreed that they ſhouls 
remain unfortified, as neutral places, till their propriet 
was determined. See Britiſh America under Great Britain 
French America under France, and Dutch America und 
the United Provinces, 4 1 | 
CARIDOW. One of the Maldivia iſlands. See Mall. 


via 1 | 1 
CARISSEL, or Creſcan. A kind of coarſe cloth, uſed fi 
making of tapeſtry ; being either white, or dyed of fert 
ral colours, and ſomewhar like canvas. | 
CARLA. An Indian cloth, manufattured in a villge® 
the ſame name, about a league from Cananor, pretty nel 
Tellicherry, on the coaſt of Malabar; which Monk 
Savary, and Mr. Poftlethwayt after him, have miſtaket 
for Pondicherry. 29 55 
CARLIN. A ſmall ſilver coin, current in the kingdoms” 
Naples and Sicily; the former being worth 4 d. ſterling 
and the latter only three halfpence. hs | 
CARLINA, Carolina, or Chanelon. A medicinal plan, 
reputed as a ſovereign againſt poiſon and the plague, f 
uſed for the cure of ſeveral other maladies ; of which! 1 
are two ſorts, the white and the black, differing hardly 


. » . 10 
any thing more than colour; cho' the white puſhes 0 
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ſtalk, -and the black riſes to a reaſonable height. 
both grow on the Alps, Pyreneans, and on the Mou 
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CAR | 
zu Auvergne, in ſuch abundance as to be a great article 
— — for * peaſants; who part! live upon their roots, 
| i : chokes, of which they are productive. 
and a kind of artichokes, of they 

However, there is another kind, whoſe bloſſoms are of a 
rple colour; but. this is known only to botaniſts. I 

be roots of black and white carlina, to be good, ſhould be 

new, plump, of a ſweet taſte, and aromatic fmell ; the 
root of the black being half open, and lighter than that of 

Ce NGF ORD. A port-town of Ireland, ſituated in 
6 deg. 23 min. of W. lon. and 54 „ Abe of N. lat. 
on Carlingford bay, in the county of uth, and province 
of Leinſter. See Ireland. 2 

CARLINGS, or Carlines, in a ſhip, are two pieces of tim- 
der lying fore and aft, along from one beam to another, 
directly over the keel, ſerving as a foundation for the whole 
body of the ſhip: for on theſe the ledges reſt, whereon 
the planks of the deck, and other matters of carpentry, 
are made faſt ; the carlings having their ends let into the 
beams called tulver-tail-wiſe. | ; 

CARLING #nees, are timbers going athwart the ſhip, from 
the ſides to the hatchway ; ferving to ſuſtain the deck on 
both fides. ape | 

CARLOCK. A kind of blubber, made out of the ſtur- 
geon's bladder, and brought from Archangel, in Ruſſia 
its principal uſe being to clear wine; tho' it is uſed for 
dying : but the beſt ſort comes from Aſtracan, a City of 
Ruſſia, on the mouth of the Volga, where there is a 
conſiderable ſturgeon fiſhery. 

CARMEN, are ſuch perſons who are employed in loading, 
carrying, and unloading goods, and merchandiſes, in 
carriages called cars, i 

Cx MENS company of London, were, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. by an act of common council, conſtituted a fellow- 
ſhip of the city ; and by letters patent of James I. in 1606, 

| were incorporated with the fraternity of fuellers, under the 

Ui 4 appellation of woodmongers ; with whom they continued 

jp 3 till the year 1668, when the woodmongers were by parlia- 


liament convicted of many enormous and grievous frauds 
in the ſale of coals, and other fuel ; and, being apprehen- 


: a ſive of a puniſhment adequate to their crimes, threw up 
wi their charter to avoid the ſame : whereupon the carmen 


„ were, by an act of common council, re- appointed a fel- 
= lowſhip of the city, under the title of The free carmen 


Fo of the city of London; being governed by a maſter, 2 
* wardens, and 41 aſſiſtants, under the direction of the 


Lord Mayor and court of aldermen; but they have neitheP 


othe! hall or livery. 


a] the To this fellowſhip belong 420 cars, or carts, for the 
y =_ 52 carrying of goods and merchandiſe to and from all parts 
| * 8 within the city and ſuburbs; the rule and government 


i of which are, by an act of common council, veſted in the 
ids, 00 
crowns 
ſhould 
oprietſ 
Iritatn, 
/ unde! 


Mald: 
aſcd for 


f ſerve: 


following regulations and reſtrictions. 

iſt. That no more than 420 cars, or carts, be allowed 
to work within the city of London, and liberties thereof; 
every perſon preſuming to work a ſupernumerary car, or 
cart, contrary to the tenor of this injunction, ” being, for 
every ſuch offence, to forfeit 40 ſhillings. 2d, That no 
car, or cart, be kept by the fellowſhip, but ſuch as ſhould 
be duly licenſed by the preſident and governors of Chriſt's 
hoſpital, upon penalty of 40 ſhillings. 3d, That a fine 
of 20's. be paid upon the admittance, or alienation of 
every Car or Cart, and 17 s. 4 d. annually for à licence to 
work, in default of which every offender is to be ſuſ- 


8 

5 
fs 
- 


_ 

hg pended and diſabled from working. 4th, That, for the 
i 3 ag effectually preventing all abuſes and impoſitions upon 
"ſtake = © citizens, by the carmen, or workers of carts, every 


Ar, or cart, is to have a number cut in braſs upon it. 

e following rates or prices aſcertained by act of com- 
mon council, are to be paid for the carriage of goods to 
= from the ſeveral places following. 

I . From any wharf between the Tower and London- 
* ge, to Tower. ſtreet, Grace church - ſtreet, Fen- church 
FX it, Leaderiball-ſtreet, Cornhill, Biſhopſgate- ſtreet with- 
_ places of the like diſtance up hill, with 18 hundred 
bos *, not exceeding 20 hundred wt. 2 s. 8 d.; and being 

— e 20 hundred wt. 2 d. for every hundred; provided the 

men help to load and unload their carts. 2d, From 
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preſident and governors of Chriſt's hoſpital, under the 


GAR 


any wharf aforeſaid, to Broad-ftreet,, Lothbury; Old- 
Nach, Baſſiſhaw, Coleman - ſtreet, Ironmonger- lane, St. 

awrence-jewry, Milk- ſtreet, Aldermanbury, Cheapfide; 
Wood - ſtreet, Friday - ſtreet, Bread- ſtreet, and places of 


like diſtance, for the like weight as aforeſaid; 2 8. 6 d. 


3d. For every half chaldron of coals, and for every hundred 

of faggots, 1 8. and 4 d. Ath, From any of the wharfs 

aforelgid to Smithfield-bars, Holborn-bars, Temple-bar, 
or any of the bars on the north ſide of the city, and places 
of like diſtance, up the hill, with 18 hundred wt. 3 8. 4 d. 
for every load; and going beyond the ſaid places the parties 
to agree with the carmen. 5th, From any of the wharfs 
aforeſaid, to Tower-ſtreet, Fenchurch-ſtreet; Leaden- 
hall ſtreet, Biſhops-gate-ſtreet, and places of the like di- 
ſtance, with a load of 15 hundred, not exceeding 18 hun- 

- dred weight, 1s. 8 d. and ſo in proportion for the teſt. 
But, if a carman exacts more than the rates aforeſaid, 
upon due proof before the Lord Mayor, or any two juſtices 
of the peace, he is to ſuffer impriſonment for 21 days, 
without bail or main- prize; and complaints of the abuſes 
of carmen may be made every Tueſday, at 2 o'clock in 
the afternoon, to the court fitting in Chriſt's hoſpital. 
Carmen, porters, or watermen, aſliſting in the landing of 
goods, without a warrant and an officer, may be com- 
mitted to goal for the firſt offence, till they find ſecurity 
for their good behaviour; and for the ſecond offence to be 
e two months without bail, or pay 51. to the 
eriff. 

CARMINE. A bright red, or crimſon colour, bordering 
ſomewhat on purple; which is uſed by woollen drapers 
to colour and hide thoſe places in ſcarlet cloth which are 
defective: it is alſo uſed by painters in miniature, and 
ſometimes by painters in oil; tho' rarely by the latter, 

upon account of its exceſſive price; this being the moſt 

. valuable product of the cochineal meſtique; and to be good 
it ſhould be almoſt an impalpable powder, and of a high 

colour. See Cochineal, 

Some make carmine with braſil wood, fernam bone, and 

gold. leaf, beat in a mortar, and ſteeped in white-wine 

vinegar ; the ſcum which ariſes from this mixture upon 

boiling, and when dried, making this fort of carmine, 
which is much inferior to the former. 


CARNARVON Bay, lies between two points, at the ſouth 


entrance of the channel, which runs between the county 
of Carnarvon and the Iſle of Angleſea, in Wales. 

CARNEL, or Carnel-work, is a term uſed for the building 
of ſhips firſt with their timber and beams, and after bringing 
on their planks, to diſtinguiſh it from dlinch-work. 
Veſſels alſo which go with mizenaails, inſtead of main- 
ſails, are by ſome called carnels. 


CAROBS, or Carovge, a kind of beans, growing abun- 


dantly in the iſland of Cyprus, being partly the food of 
ſeveral of its inhabitants: but notwithſtanding the great 
conſumption they make of them, for their own eating, 
and that of their cattle, inſtead of giving them barley or 
oats ; the carobs alſo make a conſiderable article in the 
commerce of this iſland, whence vaſt quantities are an- 
nually exported for all the iſlands of the Archipelago. 
CAROLINE. A Swediſh ſilver coin, worth 1 s. 2 d. ſterl. 
CAROLUS. An ancient Engliſh broad piece of gold, 
ſtruck under King Charles I, whoſe image and name it 
bears ; its value of late has been eſtimated at twenty three 
ſhillings ſterling ; tho', at the time when it was coined, 
it is ſaid only to have been rated at 20 s.: but it is now 
- out of uſe. | : 
CaRoLus, is alſo a ſmall copper coin of France, allayed 
with a little filver, being ſo called becauſe: it was ſtruck 
during the reign of Charles VIII. being worth 10 deniers, 
or ſomewhat leſs than a halfpenny ſterliug: but they are 


no longer current except in Lorrain, and ſome of the 


neighbouring provinces. ' 

CARPENTER, is a perſon whoſe employment conſiſts in 
cutting, framing, and joining large pieces of wood, for 
the uſes-of building, or carpentry ; which is one of the 
trades ſubſervient to architecture, and is divided into two 
branches, houſe-carpentry, and ſhip-carpentry : the firſt 
employed in raiſing, framing, roofing, and flooring of 

| houſes: the ſecond in the conſtruction of veſlels for ſea ; 
ſuch as ſhips, barks, barges, and boats wt 

| | Te - The 


CAR 


The rules and practices in carpentry, as to planing, ſaw- 
ing, morteſſing, tenanting, ſcribling, paring, and mould- 


- 


ing, are much the ſame as thoſe in joinery ; ſo likewiſc- 


are the tools, or inſtruments; and the ſtuff the ſame in 


both; all the difference between the two trades conſiſting 


in this, that joinery is uſed in the ſmaller, and more curi- 
ous works ; and carpentry in the larger, ſtronger, and 


coarſer. See Joinery. 


Fr. Pyrard aſſures us, that the art of carpentry is in its 


greateſt perfection in the Maldivia iſlands ; their works 
there, he obſerves, being fo artfully managed, that they 
will hold right and firm without nails or pins; and adds, 
that they are ſo curiouſly put together, as no body can 
take them aſunder but thoſe who are acquainted with the 
myſtery. 


CARPENTERS company of London, was incorporated on the 


CARPET. A fort of coverin 


7th of July 1344, by letters-patent of Edward III. by the 


{tile of the maſter, wardens, aſſiſtants, and commonalty 
of The miftery of freemen of the carpentry of the city of 
London, with a power to make by-laws for their better 
regulation; which is a company governed by a maſter, 
3 wardens, and 20 aſſiſtants; to whom belong a liver 
of 100 members, who have a beautiful hall at London- 
wall, in which they manage their affairs, and pay a fine 
of 8 1. each upon their admiſſion, | 

worked either with the 
needle, or on a loom, to be ſpread on a table or trunk ; 
but chiefly on a floor or patlage. | —_— 

The beſt carpets are made in Perſia and Turky ; the warp 
and woof holding the filk and wool very tight, which are 
cut very cloſe, and form a kind of pluſh or velvet of diffe- 
rent colours : but they are ſometimes mixed with gold 
and ſilver thread, frizzled, or curled, which increaſes the 
price, as it adds to the beauty of the manufacture. 


The Turky carpets are either hairy-or ſhorn ; that is, 


CARPO-BALSAMUM, the berry, or fruit, of the tree which 


either with long or ſhort hair, and are chiefly imported 


from Smyrna, where they diſtinguiſh three ſorts. The 
moſquets, which are ſold according to their ſize and 
quality, from 11. to 51. the piece, being the moſt 
beautiful of all. The pics, which are the largeſt kind, 
being ſold in ſquares at 1 8. 10 d. the ſquare-pic. And 
the cadene, or the worſt ſort, which are fold from 38. 

d. to 7s. 2 d. the piece, Wee 
There are alſo carpets made in ſeveral parts of France, 
ſome in Germany, and of late years in England, where 
the Wilton carpets are in much eſteem. 

ields the true balm, or balſam of the Levant: the berry 
— oblong, with a ſhort footſtalk, a brown wrinkled 


rind, marked with four ribs, of a grateful taſte and ſmell: 


but the genuine ſort is ſeldom found in ſhops ; that com- 
monly ſold in its place being only Jamaica pepper ; though 
others ſubſtitute cubebs for it. See Cubebs. 


CARRE, called alſo Corſe, is a corn meaſure uſed at Briare 


in France, weighing about 20 lb. 


CARRIAGE, is a vehicle for the conveyance of perſons, 


and goods, from one place to another, either by land or 
water; ſuch as waggons and carts, barges and boats. 


In Europe, horſes, mules, and aſſes, are uſed in land- 


carriage; but in Lapland and Siberia the elk or rain-deer 
is uſed : in Aſia, and Africa, the caravans and cafilas, are 
made up of elephants, dromedaries, and camels: and in 


the ſouthern parts of America, the vigonnas, lamas, and 


alpagnas, are uſed as beaſts of carriage. 


Water- carriages, are thoſe veſſels which ſerve for the con- 
veyance of perſons or goods by rivers, lakes, or canals ; 


Several acts of parliament have 
lating of carriages in G. Britain, being thoſe of the 3d of 


being either ſailed, rowed, or drawn by men or horſes: 


but freight implies ſea- carriage. 7 
been paſt for the regu- 


Will. and Marys the gth of Q. Anne, the 1ſt, 2d, 5th, and 


— 


6th of Geo. I. and particularly an act paſt in the year 
1750, intitled, An act for the more effectual preſervation 
of the turnpike roads in that part, of Great Britain called 
England ; and for the diſpoſition of penalties given 'by 
acts of parliament relating to the highways, in that part 
of Great Britain called England, and for enforcing the 


recovery thereof; and for the more effectual preventing 


. of miſchief, occafioned by the drivers riding upon carts, 


| CARRIED: over, in books of accompt, is a term when th: 


CARRIER, is a perſon who carries goods from one place ti 


drays, cars, and waggons, in the city of London, rand with, 
in ten miles thereof. The preamble reciting, that though 
great ſums af money have been expended in repairin 
the turnpike roads, yet they cannot be kept in ſufficient 
repair; and are in many places become ruinous, by tte 
great and exceſſive weights, which the number of horſe; 
allowed by law to draw waggons and other carriages, 
enable carriers, and other perſons, uſing the ſaid roads, 
to carry upon the ſame. For remedy whereof it wa 
enacted, That the truſtees of the roads ſhould, after the 
1ſt of July 1752, take 20 ſhillings, for every hundred 
exceeding ho hundred in every waggon or other carria 
drawn by fix horſes, paſſing through any turnpike, over 
and above the tolls already granted; or in caſe any horſe 
was taken from any waggon or carriage, to avoid the 
additional toll, the perſon ſo. offending ſhould forfeit 51, 
to the informer :- but this act was not to extend to an 
other carriages than thoſe commonly hired for the con- 
veyance of goods: that the truſtees for the roads ſhould 
erect engines for weighing carriages, within their fe. 
ſpective diſtricts; and ſhould receive ſuch additional toll 
of 20 ſhillings the hundred, as was directed to be taken 
by them 2 to the act of the 14th of George ll. 
but this part of the act was not to extend to any places 
above 30 miles from London, or where the tolls did not 
amount to 501. annually: however, any carriages, draw- 
ing up ſteep hills might uſe as many horſes as the juſtices 
at the quarter ſeſſions ſhould think neceſſary, and dire; 
which order is to be kept by the reſpective clerks of the 
peace among the records of 4 ſeſſions, to which all per- 
ſons ſhould have recourſe, without fee or reward. And by 
a ſubſequent act, no waggon is to draw with more than 
five horſes, except in going up hills. 

CARRIAGE, alſo ſignifies the money paid to a carrier for 
conneying goods from one place to another. 

Bill, or letter of CARRIAGE, is a note, or writing, given to 
a carrier, containing an account of the goods, that he 
may demand payment for the carriage, and that the per- 
ſon to whom they are directed may ice that they are deli 
vered in good condition. ; 

CARRIAGE of à cannon, is the timber-work, or frame, on 
which it is mounted. | 

CARRICKFERGUS Jay, lies in the county of Antrim, 
and province of Ulſter, in Ireland, 14 miles eaſt of An- 
trim, and 85 north of Dublin. | i 


ſum total at the bottom of one page is carried to the toy 
of another, where it is ſaid brought over. 


another, either in waggons, carts, or other carriages, 0 
on pack-horſes: thoſe goods which are of a bulky ſolid 
ſubſtance, in bales, cheſts, or the like, paying according to 
the pound weight, which is more or leſs according to tie 
diſtance ; and thoſe which are liquid paying according to 
the ſize of the caſk. 


CART. A land carriage with two wheels, commonly uſed 
by higlers. I . 
CART-wa1Ghr: A perſon who makes carts. See Ihe 


uri ht. | | 
CARTE, or Quarte, a corn meaſure uſed in ſome places of 
Savoy; that of Conflans weighing 35 pounds avoird 


poiſe ; and that of St. John de Maurienne only 21 pounds 
avoirdupoiſe. . 5 | 
CARTEL. A corn meaſure uſed at Rocroy, Meziets, 
and other places in France; that of wheat weighing ® 
Rocroy 35 pounds avoirdupoiſe; that of maſlin-corn 30 
and that of rye 33. A mh 
CARTHAGE Cape, is ſituated in 9 deg. of E. lon. and 3 
| deg. of N. lat. on a peninſula on the coaſt of the Meditet- 
ranean, in the kingdom of Tunis in Africa. 
CARTHAGENA. A city, and one of the beſt harbou!s 
in Spain, ſituated in 1 deg. 5 min. of W - lon. and 3] 
deg. 40 min. of N. lat. on a fine bay of the Mediterranea 
in the province of Murcia. See Spain. F 
CARTHAGENA, or New Carthage, one of the largeſt 2 
| beſt fortified towns of South America, with a very ſecure 
and capacious harbour ; the entrance whercof is ſo vel 
narrow, that no more than one ſhip can enter it at a time, 
being well defended by caſtles and platforins of on p 1 
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CAS 
W. lon. and 11 deg. of N. lat. 


ſituated in 77 deg. of 


N 
q avel. 05” ; | 
LNG A-town on the coaſt of Malabar, in the 


her India, ſituated in 73 deg. of E. lon. and 15 deg. 
ie ki 66 miles S. of Goa; where the Engliſh Fal 
India company have a factory, from whence they import 
pepper. India. R | | 
cis. See 33 Pu 
SCHE. ache. ; | 
SA is an inferior degree of ſteel- making. 
CASE-/ho!, are muſket-bullets, ſtones, old pieces of iron, 
or the like, put into caſes, and ſhot out of great guns, 
being chiefly uſed at ſea, to clear the enemies decks when 
they are full of men. | 5 | 
CASH, the ſtock of ready money which a banker, merchant, 
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hiefly de nds. \ | 
The — of a company ſhould apply themſelves to the 


y or other perſon, has in his preſent diſpoſal to negotiate. 
- == The management of the caſh of a company is of great 
d 1 importance, being that whereon its good or ill ſucceſs 
e- | 

7 
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n things for which they are the beſt fitted ; as well with re- 
- _ card to the purchaſe, as the ſale of merchandiſe ; beſides 
s the keeping of the caſh, books, and the management of 
io: nl other particulars He who is of an active diſpoſition is 
We more proper for buying and ſelling, than he who loves his 
ces repoſe ; wherefore, the moſt active of the partners ſhould be 
ct; employed in the purchaſe and ſale of merchandiſe; and the 
the other ſhould be the caſh, and book-keeper ; becauſe, 
Jet having leſs vivacity, he can, with more caution, and pru- 
7 dence, conduct himſelf in the diſpatch of ſedentary buſi- 
neſs. - 3 | 
Sir William Petty was of opinion, that the caſh, or cir- 
for culating money in a ſtate, is equal to the tenth part of the 
annual — of the l ant 
n to Casn-book. See Book-keeping. 
t he CASHIER. The caſh-keeper, who is charged with re- 
per- ceiving and paying money, on the account of a company, 
deli or ſociety. En. | 
== CASHOO, is a medicinal and aromatic drug, extracted by 
e, On decoction from the cattee-tree, which grows in the king- 
dom of Bahar, in India, of which there are two ſorts ; 
trim, the rough and the refined; the former is brought to 
f Au- Bengal, where it is refined, and afterwards ſent into 
, Europe, in the form of lozenges, about the bigneſs of half 
en the a crown. 1388 | 
ie top Caſhoo is eſteemed for ſtrengthening the ſtomach, ſtop- 
ping coughs, and ſweetening the breath : it is frequently 
laceto mixed with other perfumes, and ſhould be of a tanned red 
ar i — of a bright red within, not burnt, and very 
cy (ol gloſſy. Hurt . FE 
ding w CASK. A common name for veſſels of different kinds, 
; to the in contradiſtinction from the liquor, or other matter, 
ding t0 contained therein : thus a hogſhead of ſpirits is ſaid to 
weigh 4 c. 3 and 22 lb. caſk and liquor; and a puncheon 
nly uſed o c. and 2 lb. caſk and liquor: but a caſk of ſugar is a 
barrel of that commodity, containing from 8 to 11 hundred 
> WW het: weight; and a caſk of almonds is about 3 hundred wt. 
A caſk in ſtaves is when the ſtaves are ready made, and 
laces a unt only to be joined and hooped ; which are thus com- 
void monly ſent to America for the ſake of room. 
; pound WR CASPIAN ſea, is bounded by the province of Aſtracan, 
2nd the country of the Calmuc Tartars on the north ; 
ſexier by the Bocharas, and part of Perſia, on the eaſt; by 
ighing u another part of Perſia on the ſouth; and by an- 
corn 345 other part of Perſia, and Circaſſia, on the weſt; bein 
14 upwards of 400 miles in length from north to ſouth, — 
n. and 3 300 miles broad from eaſt to weſt ; in which, though the 
Meditel- ercat river Volga, and ſeveral others, diſcharge themſelves, 
: - : waters are generally about the ſame depth, and no 
harbou ices obſerved ; but once in 15 or 16 years it riſes a great 
. and 3] — fathoms, and drowns the adjacent countries : how- 
terranea⸗ ers this conſiderable maſs of waters is properly a lake 
F <cauſe it has no viſible communication with any other ſea. 
orgeſt 1 r Ruſfians have the ſole navigation of the Caſpian, 
ery e Ref 1 on a conſiderable trade between Aſtracan and 
is . ry & ws the Perſians ſupply them with great quan- 
at a tim in W lk, which they diſpoſe of to the Engliſh factors 
guns, te in Ruſſia. ö > k g 
ſitua | 
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CASSAVA, or Mani bat, is a crooked knotty ſhrub, with 
ſoft and brittle wood, common in America ; of whoſe 
root the natives make a kind of bread. | 
CASSEL, or Heſſe-cafſel. See Germany. 
CASSIA. A purgative fruit brought from the Eaſt and 
| Weſt Indies; being the produce of a tree of the ſame 
name, called in Engliſh the pudding pipe tree. , 
There are four kinds of caffia, alike in properties, and 
nearly in figure; all in long black pods, but very 
different, if conſidered with regard to the trees that pro- 
duce them; being the caſſia of the Levant, that of Egypt, 
that of Braſil, and that of the Antilles iſlands. | 
Caſſia of the Levant, muſt be choſen new, in large pods, 
heavy, and of a tan colour ; the bark, when broke, fine, 
| —4 within, and full of a black ſoft pulp of a ſweetiſh 
Caſſia of Egypt, is like that of-the Levant, except that the 
fruit is ſmaller, and the bark ſofter. 
Caſſia of Brafil, is the largeſt of all, ſome of the pods 
being found 4 or 5 inches in circumference : but this 
kind is not very common in the ſhops. 
Caſſia of the Antilles, is now chiefly uſed, being produced 
there in ſuch abundance that the veſſels, in their home 
voyages, uſe it as ballaſt, whereby it is frequently found 
foul and dirty ; but it ſhould be choſen in the ſame man- 
ner as that of the Levant. | | 
When the pod is entire, and the pulp not yet taken out, 
it is moſt commonly called caſſia fi/tula, or caſſia in the 
cane; for uſing whereof the pulp is taken out, and ſifted ; 
though apothecaries uſe little of this kind, but what is 
old and boiled up with ſugar to make it keep. A 
Caſſia, when green, as alſo the flowers of the caſſia tree, 
are confected both in the Levant and the Antilles iſlands ; 
having almoſt the ſame effects with the common caſſia, 
the baſis of moſt purgative electuaries. 
The tincture of caſſia is a ſlight infuſion of the pulp with 
the ſeed; and the extract of caſſia is nothing but the pulp, 
ſeparated from the ſhell and the ſeeds, with the addition 
a certain quantity of ſugar to preſerve it from turning 
our. c 
Cass 1A lignea, or locaſſia, is the bark of a tree, reſem- 
bling that which bears the cinnamon, growing promiſcu- 
ouſly with it in the iſland of Ceylon. 
Both the barks are gathered on dried in the ſame manner, 
their ſmell and taſte being nearly alike ; for they are equally 
ſweet, poignant, and agreeable, with ſcarce any difference in 
their colour and form; but the caſſia is fatter, and alſo more 
mucilaginous than cinnamon; and, in chewing, diſſolves in 
the mouth, without leaving any thing woody behind; 
whereas the woody part of cinnamon will ſtick tho? ever 
ſo well chewed : ſome authors will have the tree that bears 
cinnamon to bear the caſſia too; making this only diffe- 
rence between them, that the firſt comes from lon, 
and the latter from the coaſt of Coromandel. 
Caſſia lignea is uſed in the compoſition of Venice treacle, 
| _ and alſo frequently uſed for adulterating cinnamon. 
CASSIDONY. A kind of mineral, or precious ſtone, uſed 
for making vaſes, and veined with ſeveral colours. 
CASSIMBUZAR, Caſſumbaxar, or Kaſſumbazar, is pro- 
perly a part of the ſuburbs of the city of Muxadevat, the 
capital of the province of Bengal, in India, ſituated on 
the river Ganges, in 87 deg. of E. lon. and 24 deg. of 
N. lat. where there is a Britiſh factory, ſubordinate to 
the government of Fort William. See India. 
CASTAMBOULI. A town of Turky. See Turky. 
CASTILLAN. A gold coin current in Spain, for 14 rials, 
or about 6s. 3 d. ſterling, 4 
CASTILLAN, or Caſlillian, is alſo a weight uſed in Spain 
for weighing gold, being the hundredth part of a pound 
"Spaniſh weight; which is about three per cent. heavier 
than the pound avoirdupoiſe London. 
The caſtillan is likewiſe in uſe at Buenos-Aires, in the 
mines of Chili and Potoſi; as alſo in all the reſt of Spaniſh 
America. | | 
What is uſually called in Spain a weight of gold, is al- 
ways underſtood of a caſtillan: thus, when it is ſaid ten 
thouſand” weight of gold, the weight of ten thouſand 
caſtillans of gold is underſtood. 
CASTING, in foundery, and plumbery, is the running of 
2 iron 


- 


* 


CAT 


iron and lead into a mould prepared for that purpoſe, for 
making iron veſſels, - and leaden pipes, 7 Fe 
CASTLE, in the ſea - , dehotes an elevation on the 
deck of a veſſel; ora part of the deck, fore and aft, raiſed 
above the reſt, See Deck, 4 . N 
Fre- CAs TIER. See Fore- caſtle. 
Hin- CasrLE. See Hind caſtle. 
CASTOR. See Beaver. N | 
Tas ron company. See Hudſon's Bay Cimpany, and Canada 


' « purſes, near the anus of the caſtor or beayer, falſely taken 
for the teſticles of that animal. 

The beſt caſtoreum is brought from Dantzic ; that of 
Canada being much inferior: but the largeſt lumps, and 
+ thoſe that ſmell ſtrongeſt, are the moſt eſteemed, eſpecially 
when heavy and well fleſhed. | 
Care ſhould be taken that it is not adulterated with honey, 
or other drugs, to . increaſe-its weight; which is known 
by ſqueezing it, the ſophiſticated being ſoftiſh, and yield- 
ing a liquid ſtinking honey; but the natural is hard and 
heavy, of a brown colour, of a briſk ſmell, and full of 


_ ſmall filaments. MN | 
Caſtoreum is uſed in the compoſition of Venice treacle, 


phalic medicines : beſides, an oil is extracted from it called 
oil of caſtor ; which is likewiſe uſed while in its liquid 
ftate, to make ſeveral. kinds of unguents. | 
CAST'OS, is a term at Japan, for the duties paid on the 
, Importation and exportation of goods into that country ; 
or rather the caſtos are the preſents which Europeans were 
accuſtomed to make yearly for their reception, before the 
Dutch had engroſſed all the commerce of theſe iſlands. 
CATANIA. A city and port-town of the province of De- 
mona; in Sicily, fituated in 15 deg. of E. lon. and 38 
deg. of N. lat. on a bay of the Mediterranean, which 
forms a good harbour. See Italian 1/iands. 
'CATAPULTA. A plant, from whoſe ſeed an oil is ex- 
; trated, which is uſed in the compoſition of ſome plaiſters. 
.CATASTRO, is a tax in the province of Catalonia, in 
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- craftmen, and labourers, who have an eſtimate made of 
their gains, and are charged 10 per cent. upon them; a 
proportion which ſeems ſo very oppreſſive, that it muſt be 
an onerous clog upon the manufaQtures, and highly inju- 
rious to the commercial intereſt of Spain. 

TEE. The tree which produces caſhoo. See Caſbos. 


to the Sound, or entrance into the Baltic ſea, between 
Sweden and Denmark. See Denmark. 
CATER A name given to the public carriers on the 
roads in wy x __ 
CATHOLICON, A foft and purgative electuary, bein 
a kind of univerſal remedy, of which there are — 
ſorts, diſtinguiſhed by the name of the inventors; ſuch as 
that of Fernel; and that of Nicholas from Salerne, called 
ſimply, by way of excellence, cat holicon. 

CATI, or Catty, a Chineſe weight, particularly uſed at 
Canton, which is aboht 1 1b. 5 oz. Engliſh avoirdupois. 
CATI, is alſo the only weight of Japan; though it is uſed 
 - likewiſe at Batavia, and in other parts of the Indies, 

where it weighs more or leſs, according to the number 
of taels it conſiſts of: as for inſtance, the cati of Java be- 
ing worth 20 taels, and that of Cambay 27 ; each tael be- 
ing 4 ounces and 10 drachms avoirdupois. | 


the Eaſt for weighing emeralds, being 3 grains. 
Car1, is alſo a money of accompt uſed at Java, and ih ſome 
| eaighbouring iſlands, amounting to about 1 l. 13's. 3 d. 
ſterling. ab a 1 
CATIANG. A kind of pulſe growing in ſome places of 
the Eaſt Indies, particularly upon the coafts of Malabar, 
where the Engliſh and Dutch, who keep factories in 
. theſe parts, annually buy up great quantities, which they 
diſtribute in all the parts of the Indies, not productive of 
this pulſe; where it ſerves them in exchange for ſuch 
_  .other merchandiſe, - as they load their ſhips with for 
Europe. | i 
 CATIMARON, or 


2 


CATI, is likewiſe a ſmall weight, uſed. by the lapidaries of 


Catiaran, 3 kind of float, ar raft, 


VAT: 


uſed by the Indians along the coaſt of Coromandel; fg 


mats: there is a 


fiſhing, conſiſting of two or three poles tied together 
with ropes, aying a triangular fail in the middle made of 
o another kind, made of two or threg 


| canoes faſtened together, which are uſed for Carrying 


Arden Cape, lies in the 
ico, in North America. 


C 


CASTOREUM. A liquid matter incloſed in bags, or 


C 


and mithridate ; as alſo in various other hyſteric and ce- 


province of Yucatan in Mex. 
ATT, or Catt-head, in a ſhip, is a large piece of timbe; 
faſtened aloft, right under the hawſe, with two ſhiver, 
at the end thereof, wherein is put a block, and a rope, 
with a large iron hook, whoſe uſe is to raiſe the anchor 
from the hawſe. | | 
ATTLE. Under this denomination are generally included 
all ſorts of horſes, mares, oxen, bulls, cows, and calves, 
which are called black or great cattle; ſheep, lambs, ſwine, 
goats, and kids, which are called ſmall cattle; for the 
preſervation of which there are ſeveral prudent proviſion; 
made by the Britiſh legiſlature. For by the ftatute f 
the 3d and 4th of Edward VI. no perſon is to buy ary 
oxen, ſteers, ronts, kine, heifers, or calves, but only in 
open fair, or market, except for proviſion for their houſe. 
hold, team, or dairy : nor are the butchers to buy then 
with an intent to ſell them again alive, under forfeiture 
of the cattle. | . 

By the ſtatute of ad and 3d of Philip and Mary, ever 
perſon keeping above ſixſcore ſheep, for the woll part of 
the year, upon his ſeveral paſtures or farms apt for milch 
kine, and wherein no other perſon hath common, hal 


yearly, for every threeſcore ſheep keep one milch cow; 
and ſhall rear up yearly, for every ſixſcore ſheep, one 


Spain, which extends to merchants, manufacturers, handi- 


TEGATE, or Scagerac ſea, is the paſſage from the ocean 
iſland, and ſhould be landed only at the ports of Cheſte 
and Liverpool; though they may be ſeized by conſtables 


in ſome public place: but if, within that time, the owne! 


be forfeited accordingly. 


one year after ſuch importation : beſides which, the mai 
and ſeamen belonging to the veſſel, as alſo every oth! 


Buy the ſtatute of the 22d of Charles 


— 


act was altered to 40 8. for every one of the great cattlt 


to any place in amity with Great Britain, 


calf, upon pain of forfeiting 20 ſhillings every month, 
for every cow ſo neglected to be kept, and 20 fhilling 
for every calf ſo neglected to be reared. That ever 
perſon keeping above 20 oxen, runts, ſchrubs, ſteers, 
heifers, or kine, ſhall, for every ten beaſts, keep one 
milch cow ; and rear 2 one calf for every two mild 
kine, under the penalties aforeſaid; which act was made 
ual by the 13th of Q. Elizabeth, and by the jth « 
26.29 I. extended to all grounds apt for milch kine, and 
not to be laid open to common at any time of the year. 
By the ſtatute of the 18th of Charles II. it is declared, 
That the importation of cattle ſhall be adjudged a public 
nuſance; and if any great cattle, ſheep, or ſwine, or 10 
beef, pork, or bacon, ſhall be imported, the ſame ſhall 
be forfeited, except are for the neceſſary proviſion d 
ſhips in which the ſame ſhall be brought, without expoſing 
the ſame to ſale : but nothing in this act was to hinder the 
annual importation of 600 head of cattle from the If a 
Man, on condition that they were of the breed. of that 


or any perſon whatever, and kept forty eight houn 
makes it appear to ſome juſtice of the peace, by the ca 
of two credible witneſſes, that they were not imported fron 
beyond the ſeas, they may, upon ſuch juſtices warramt, 
be forthwith delivered, otherwiſe they are forfeited: be 
ſides, Britiſh or other cattle, driven or. intermixed wit 
Iriſh, and ſeized together, are to be deemed Iriſh, and b 


By the ſtatute of the 20th of Charles II. it was enadte6 

hat if the officers or inhabitants where ſuch cattle d 
goods ſhould be firſt imported, neglected to make a {er 
zure, they ſhould forfeit 100 1. ; which by a ſubſeque" 


and 10 8. for every ſheep'or ſwine: that every veſſel, = 
all her tackle, in which any ſuch cattle or goods {hou 
be imported, and out of which they ſhould be put ® 
ſhore, ſhould be- forfeited, and ſeized any time withUl 


perſon employed in the landing of ſuch cattle and g 
are to be impriſoned for 3 months. 5 
II. it was declare 
lawful to tranſport, by way of merchandiſe, horſes d 
mares, beeves and ſwine, as alſo beef, pork, * Ning 
on 
duty of one ſhilling for every ox, ſteer, cow, or beit 
3 os | 
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tigs are to be 
or mare: by the ſtatute of 
out of Engl 


and, Wales, of Berwick,” to any 
beef, 


1 amity, 


ſtock of a "farm they ferve either 
they who rear 
graziers; thoſe who kill them for 
-' Beſides the fleſh of cattle, they 
hair, butter and cheeſe, for 
trade: Great Britain being the moſt remarkable for ſheep, 
and Ireland for becv es.. 
aB er Canada, a meaſure ufed in Portugal far 
oil. a Oebln7 42 eee eee = een 
CAVALLO:.: A ſmall braſs coin of Italy, fo called from 
the impreſſion of a horſe on one ſide ; the firſt of which 
pere truck in Piedmont in 1616, 12 of them being 
about half n 194774) & f < 171 1 1 
AVA. A — uſed in ſome of the Philippine iſlands, 
particularly at Manila, arty e ue of which the 
cavan weighs about 48 pounds Engli avoirdupoiſe. 
CAVELIN, is a term in trade at Amſterdam, for 'a parcel 
of goods put up to ſale, being the ſame with what is called 
in England a lot. * en mba 
CAVIA, . Caviac, or n ind | | 
. great uſe and repute throughout Muſcovy, and intro- 
© duced: upon the Engliſh table; being the roe, or ſpawn, 
of the ſturgeon and bolluca, taken out, ſalted, and dried 
in the ſun, or by the fire; which to be good ſhould” be of 
- a reddiſh brown colour, and very dry. * 
The Italian merchants ſettled at Moſcow drive an in- 
credible trade with cavear; the fiſh 2 caught in pro- 
digious quantities at the mouth of the Volga, and other 
rivers that empty themſelves in the Caſpian ſea; as alſo 
In the black ſea: but the Engliſ import conſiderable 
quantities of this commodity from Archangel ; tho' not 
ſo much for home conſumption as to ſupply the French 
and Italians. ' See Sturgeon-fiſhery. 421 
CAUKING, or caulking of 'a ſhip, implies the driving in 
oakum, or ſomewhat of that kind, into the ſeams, or 
- commiſſures of the planks, to prevent the ſhip from leak- 


ng. ; | q 7 
CAURIS, called alſo Brvgis, or wrote more commonly Coris, 


£ 


= 
9 
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and current there in ſeveral places for money. See Coris. 
CAXA. A little leaden coin, mixed with ſcoria of copper, 
ſtruck in China, but current. chiefly at Bantam, and in 
the reſt of the iſland of Java; as alſo in ſome of the 
neighbouring iſlands; though the Malais call- them cas, 


French double, and having a ſquare hole through the 
middle, by means whereof ſeveral of them are hung on the 
ſame ftring : this ſtring, which they call ſanta, containing 

200 caxas, or 3 farthings ſterling; and .5 ſantas tied to- 
ether, that is 1000 caxas, make a ſapacou. 

Nothing can exceed the brittleneſs of the caxa; for a 
Aring never falls to the ground without breaking 10 or 12 
they cling ſo faſt to one another that they are not to be 
leparated without breaking one half of tbem. 

CAYANG. A plant growing in the kingdom of Bengal, in 
India, producing a kind of 


_ in their temples, in honour of their pagods; and it 
9 2 1e a part of the commodities exported from Siam 
| China. eint Ene ere e A 
CAYENNE, A town ſituated on a ſmall iſland of the ſame 

ame, near the coaſt of 8. America, in 53 deg. of W. lon. 
and 5 deg. of N. lat, bei 
1 there, to which the French have given the name 

equinoctial F. rance, from its ſituation under or near 
AU“ See French Amor im.. 


©31, one of the moſt ſoutherly Phillippine iſlands, ſituated 
elt, in the Indian ocean. See Philippine Iſlands. 
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Cavear, a kind of food or pickle,” in. 


is a kind of ſmall white ſhell brought from the Eaſt Indies, 


dd the Javeſe pitis, being ſomewhat ſmaller than the 


pieces: but leaving them a night ſteeped in falt- water, 


pulſe like peaſe, which Euro- 


0 peans uſe for food among the mariners. t6 
2 ELAC. A kind of fweet-ſcented wood wing in 
e kingdom of Siam, which the Siameſe, and Chineſe, 


the capital of the French ſet- 


A river on the coaſt of Cape-verd in Africa. 


Ween the iſland of Layte on the weft, and Negroon the 


\ 
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CEDAR. - A large tic, whoſe timber is uſed by Europeans 
in erred and that of turners ; 925 f the wainſ- 
- rotting and cielimgs of magnificent edifices : but, In the 
places where it grows, it Is uſed in building houſes, and 
| ſhips, as ordinary "carpenters timber; though, that, of 
America is alſo uſed in ſhip-building ; eſpecially by the 
"Spaniards, who ſay that cedar has an excellent quality pe- 
- culiar to itfelf ; becauſe, in an . it ſucks in 
the ball; ſo that they are not expoſed to the miſchiefs done 
by the ſplinters of European ſhips, which uſually wound, 
and even kill great numbers. 1 4+ 296%, 
This tree bears berries like the juniper, which are large 
and round like myrtle berries; the wood is red and odo- 
rous, which paſſes for incorruptible, either upon account 
of its Extreme bitterneſs or hardneſs : the tree delighting 
in cold places, and mountains, being generally green, 
living a long time, but dies as ſoon as its, top is cut off: 
they are in Turky, the iſles of Cyprus and Candia; as 
alſo in ſome parts of Aſia, in ſome places of Africa, and 
in many in America. e e. 
- The cedar of Lebanus is another kind ſtill more precious, 
| growing to a prodigious height, and in figure pyramidical ; 
being ſmooth, the leaves green, ſmall and nar- 
row, the fruit ſimilar to the pine - apple, and the berry to 
that of the cyprus. From the trunk, and large branches 
of this tree, a white, clear and tranſparent refin, called 
- cedar gum, or manna maſticina, oozes of itſelf, during the 
reat heats, without inciſions: but the largeſt trees yield 
ſcarce more than fix ounces a day. When. the gum has 
ceaſed to flow of itſelf, an inciſion is made in the tree, 
from whence an unctuous humour proceeds, which dries 
as it runs along the trunk; which is the cedar reſin ſold 
by druggiſts; being of a beautiful yellow, friable, lucid, 
_ tranſparent, and well ſcented. oy 94 - "346 
The cedar alſo furniſhes a third drug called turpentine of 
cedar, which is a clear, and white liquor like water, 
of a ſtrong active ſmell, and contained in ſmall bubbles 
like bladders, which the exceſſive heat of the ſun ſublimes 
from the trunk of the tree. 5 a Ante ages lf 
CEpar of Phenicia, called otherwiſe Oxycedar, is a kind 
of cedar growing in Phenicia and Cilicia, much reſemb- 
ling the Juniper J TTL. 
CEDRA, or Cedrat, a kind of citron tree, growing plenti- 
fully in Italy, whoſe fruit is of a good ſmell, being made 
into a liquid confect, when ſmall ; as alſo into a dry con- 
ſect when large, and ſliced into quartees. 
The water of cedrat, eſteemed extremely upon account of 
its excellent perfume, is called by ſome Barbadoes water: 
but they have this difference, the water of cedrat being 
pure, and the Barbadoes water a mixture of brandy recti- 
fied with a mixture of pure cedrat- water. . 5 
Beſides the uſe of cedrat for the compoſition of Barbadoes 
water, it is uſed for perfuming tobacco, and other things; 
as alſo for being an ingredient in ſome remedies. 
CEDRIA is a term ſometimes given to the gum or reſin 
' o0zf1g from the cedar, whoſe good quality conſiſts in 
being fat, thick, tratſparent, of a ſtrong ſcent, and when 
poured out falling"equalty drop by drop 
CEER, or Seer, is both a weight and a meaſure uſed upon 
the coaſt of Coromandel, in India; 40 of which make 
the maund of 25 Ib. Engliſſr avoirdupoiſe. ho 
CELEBES, or 2 an iſland ſituated between 116 
and 124 deg. of E. Jon. and between 2 deg. N. and 6 
deg. S. lat. being 500 m. lon. and generally 200 broad, 
which communicates the general name of Celebes to ſeve- 
ral other iflands lying cloſe together: the other” iſlands 
being thoſe of Gilolo, Ceram, Flores, Timor, Solor, 
Miſacomby, Boutan, Bouro, and ſome others; all of 
them ſurrounding the iſlands of Molucca and Banda, 
being ſometimes called the little Moluccas. See Moluccas. 
The name of Maccaſſar is from one of its kingdoms, th. 
molt fertile of all, and, in ſome reſpects, the on) place of 
trade for Europeans. The capital city, 6 Ay for 
its magnitude, the number of its inhabitants, and the 
beauty of its buildings, all almoſt in the European taſte, 
is ſituated in the ſouth part of the iſland of Celebes, 5 deg, 
6 min. from the line; where the Portugueſe formerly kept 
on footing one of their moſt conſiderable India trades : 
however the Dutch eſtabliſhed themſelves there afterwards ; 
| | Tx 
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| the king of Macaſſar, who 
eemed haraſſed with the BE ne the Pare ee 


: 


de him ins dar Panakoks and Samboupo, two forts 
= ich inſured their trade; x as they e the inhabi- 
tagis of Macaſſa e li 


VV 
ut, theſe new gueſts becoming ſcarot more tractable man 
5 ntient, be commerce, and full of acting 


the matter at Macaſſar; as allo of excluding all other na- 


ons, the Portugueſe regained their credit, and the Dutch 
1 4 upon the 22 of bein expelled; when, for the 
preventing their enemies 9 which they were ap- 
rehenſive of, they appeared before Macaſſar in 1660, with 
: 15 of 33 ſhips, and after having been equally victori- 
us by ſea, where the 


us by took, burnt or 
Porty rueſe Ihips richly Jaden; as alſo by lan 
a deſcent, they force 


where, in 
ſword in hand, two forts at. the 


; entrance of the city ; they ſo intimidated the king and his 


people, tho' the brayeſt of the Indians, that they obliged 
themſelves, by a treaty concluded at Batavia, the ſame 
year, to ſuffer no longer the Portugueſe in their kingdom, 
and to leave the Dutch in poſſeſhon of their forts and 
commerce, 5 
However it was not, till the year 1669, that the Dutch 
entirely reduced this turbulent nation; who, in deſpight 
7 the treaty of 1660, and another of 1667, troubled 
hem continually in the ſpice commerce, ſending pri- 
vately, on the coaſts of the Banda iſlands and Moluccas, 
little veſſels to treat with the inhabitants for cloves and 
nutmegs, which they afterwards ſold to the Engliſh, keep- 
ing 1 p. as it was ſaid, a correſpondence with the enemies 
of he Dutch-company, to rob them of Amboyna, one of 


| their ſix grand Indian governments. 


The Dutch, notwithſtanding ſo much expence, and ſuch 
an effuſion of blood, could not eftabliſh an excluſive trade 
at Macaffar ; the port and the town having remained open 


! to all the nations of the Indies and Europe, except the 


Portuguele, who come there, however, to trade like 


_ ethers, ſince, upon account of their weakneſs in the In- 


dies, they are no longer objects of Dutch jealouſy : but 


what attracts there a great number of traders, is the free 


port; merchandiſe paying no duty, either of importation 


or exportation. 


The principal commodities exported from thence are, rice; 
in great abundance, whereof the Dutch make conſiderable 
cargoes for the Moluccas, and the iſlands of Banda; as 


we gold, ivory, ſandal, cotton, camphire, iron, ſeveral 


kinds of hardware of this metal, arms fit for the Indians, 


ginger, long pepper, opium, and pearls, which are fiſhed 
| | Sy AL Ap" of the Celebes : the imported commo- 


dities conſiſting in ſcarlet, gold and ſilver cloths, Cambay 
'cloths, tin, and copper. 


Gilobs or Batoching, is ſituated between 125 and 128 dep. 


f E. Ton. and from 1 deg. of S. lat. to 2 deg. of N. lat. 
* being about 200 leagues in circumference; where the Dutch 
ſtabliſhed themſelves; having in it the forts Tacome, and 
Tabou ; though leſs for keeping on footing a trade with 
the natives, Tin for hindering the culture of cloves, 
which grow there in a tolerable condition: but the beſt 
commodity they export from it is the ſago; of which 
there is a great conſumption among the inhabitants of the 
"Iittle Moluccas, and the Banda iſlands, who uſe it inſtead 
of rice, and even make drink of it. 
The = 2 the pith of a kind of tree not. unlike that 
of the fir, which is raſped, and reduced into a ſweet flour, 
' whereof the Moluccqueſe make a kind of broad thin 
"Elkes,' either on a fire, in an iron baking pan, or before 
the fun, leaving them expoſed to it till they dry; though 
they alfo make a kind of ſoup of it, which is glutinous, 
But of a pretty good taſte, very nouriſhing, and when 
ſteeped in water It ſerves as a drink: however, rice and 
G other ſorts of proviſions, are exported from 
O. 


Ceram, is another of theſe iſlands, fituated between 126 and 


129 deg. of E, lon. and tes. 8. lat. being about 150 
miles loriga and 60 EP t. is a mountainous woody 
ountry ; à part of the coaſts whereof for a long time be: 
longed to the King of Ternate, which was the cauſe of a 
tedious war between this prince and the Dutch, upon ac- 


& EM 


count of the glovgs; cultivated there; hut, ſince che pc 
betwaen them in 36g8, Ceram has had the ſame: furmune 
with Tergate, and the other ian depending on it; forthe 

| clove-wrees have heen rogged up, and the Dutch, an ſeveral 
parts, have raiſed redgubts and forts, eicher ſon putting 3 
top to this trade, or for m- themſelv os 5 
Bere ated in i g4 deg . of E. Ion. and between i and 
5. geg. of S. lat. about 42. miles ſrom the $; E. part of the 
Hand of Macaflar. It contains about 80 leagues' in-tir. 


ar. 
cumference, being productive of no rice, but having 2 
good ſlave trade, with a little ambergreaſe of an indifferent 
ualnn ee Ait 4 en ii, ate 
The beſt trade is that of tamettes, a kind of linen many. 
factured there, and ſelling well in the Meluceas 3 of which 
the Dutch buy up. great quantities every year, together 
with the caxas, a ſmall Indian copper or leaden cin. 
Till 1612 there was no coin current in this iland ; but the 
Dutch, by the treaty there made that year with the King, 
who received them favourably, obliged themſelves to im. 
port caxes, and other copper ſpecie ; which they executed 
with great profit, giving them a currency upon a higher 
| footing than they bad aciwally in Java and the reſt of the 
n : _— 150 ; 


Timor, and Solar, lie between the advanced part of the ifland 
of Celebes and Flores, where the Dutch have alſo ſome 
forts and trade. At Timoy there is a commerce of la 

wax, and ſantal wood; of which laſt there is fold 
year about 2000 bars, of 560 1b, weight the bar; it being 
principally for this wood that the Dutch company keeps 
this eſtabliſhment, upon account of the great vent it ha 
in China. The commerce of Solor is {till leſs conſider. 
able than that of Timor ; tho' the ſame: commodities are 
brought from it, as alſo what is called in medicine the $1. 
lor-ſtone, which is a kind of bezoar, thought ſovereign 
N. 3 but the other iſlands are no ways remark-' 
ADIE tor 5 ; 99 TC; EL 26477 l 
CEMENT, ia a general ſenſe, is any compoſition, of a glu- 
tinous or tenacious nature, proper to bind, unite, or keep 
things in coheſion, M. Kelibien obſerves, that what the 
ancient architects called cement, was a very different thing 
from that at preſent; the name cement, with them, ſtand- 
ing for a kind of maſonry, or the manner of laying the 
ſtones, and even the quality of the ſtones, as when the 
walls were built of rude, unequal ſtones ; tho', in reality, 
the ſtones were cut for ſuch work, neither fquared nor 
uniform; ſo that cement ſtood oppoſed to ſquared ſtones, 
Mortar, ſolder, and glue, are cements ; and the bitumen 
brought from the Levant is ſaid to have been the cement 
uſed in the walls of Babylon; but equal quantities of pow- 
der-glaſs, ſea · ſalt, and iron-filings, mixed and fermented, 
make one of the hardeſt and moſt durable cements that i; 
known ; and M. Perault affirms that the juice of garlic 
is a cement for broken glaſs. _ dan Hers 
CEMENT, is particularly uſed in architecture, for a ſtrong, 
binding ſort of mortar, uſed to bind or unite bricks or 
Rr for ſome kind of mouldings, or to makes 
block of bricks, for the carving of ſcrolls, capitals, and 
the like. This cement is of two ſorts, the hot and the 
cold; the former, which is moſt common, is made of 
roſin, bees - Wax, brick - duſt, and chalk, boiled together, 
the bricks to be cemented being heated, and rubbed one 
upon another with cement between; the latter is made of 
Cheſhire cheeſe, _— quick-lime, and whites of egg 
though cement is alſo uſed among goldfmiths, engravers» 
jewellers, and other artificers, for. a compoſition of fine 
brick+duſt-well ſiſted, roſin, and; bees-wax, of great ſer- 
vice in keeping the metals to be engraven or wrought on 
firm to the block, and alſo te EI up what is to be chi 
ſeled. | in 1 þ 
CEMENT, in chemiſtry, is a compound maſs, or moiſtened 
| powder, uſed for the purifying of gold, by conſuming tbe 
impurer metals mixed therewith ; which is prepared | 
fuch ſalts, and other ingredients, as by their acrimony cor 
rode and ſeparate the ſilver, copper, or other matters from 
the body of the gold. Some authors make but two kinds 
of this cement; the common, and royal; the fuſt is r- 
of brick · duſt, nitre, and verdigreaſe; the ſecond of | 
gemmæ and armoniac, of each one part, two —_ 
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' common! ſalt, and (bar df ole in 
— eee 
T. Le Febure, a eee it 

Kare — on the coaſts of Provenoe in France, 
and in che ports of the Levant, ſigalfy ing the fume thing 
ui brokers merehuſits/ pay ing one Half per ct, to the ben- 
Fl, for his denfery fee, er brokerage. Set Betr. 
Moſt of the Lxvant cenſuls, but particularly thoſe Who 
exoreiſv that profeſſion at Grand Cairo, ate Arabs z Whoſe 
negotiations àre carried on between European merchants. 
and thoſe of the country; either for the purchaſer fale of 
merchandiſe, which are all tranſacted in grimaces, when 
the cenſal would feign oblige the European merchant to 
pay for his —— merchandiſe at the firſt word, ot 

| abate Haviteda; e's 25 eee een, 
| — the European has made his offer always under what 
the vender demands, the Arabian cenſal feigns to put him- 
ſelf in u paſſion, bawls and cries like a thadman, advan- 


| . cing, as it were, to ſtrangle the foreign merchant, yet does 
| not touch him. If this firſt ſcene is unſucceſsſul, he falls upori 
| himſelf, tears his cloaths, ſttikes furiouſly on his breaſt, 
: and, rolling on the ground, cries out, in a terrible tone of 


voice, that a merchant of honour has been infulted; and 
that bis merchandiſe has not been ſtolen, fo offer at ſo low 
a rate. However, the European trader, accuſtomed to 
this burleſque negotiation,” being eaſy, and offering no- 
thing more, the cenſal reſumes alſo his tranquillity z when 
ſtretching him his hand, and enibracing him tenderly as 
a token. of the bargain concluded, he puts an end to this 
farce by ſaying, "Halla quebar, Halla quebir, God is great, 
and very great; which he pronounces very diſpaſſionately, 
as if he had not counterfeited all the contorſions and cries 
. of a demoniac. - | | 
ENT, is an abridgment of the Latin word centum, figni- 


"FA TLT ES. SES TD 


fing 2 bundred:: thus cem is (aid of a certain fixed 
weight, called in ſeveral places quintal, or hundred, com- 
1, doe of 100 1b. the pound being more or leſs heavy, ac- 
5 cordingto the difference of places; ſome merchandiſes be- 
* ing fold by the- hundred pieces, and others fold y the 
, \ nu” weight. 5 . | , 
* eur, is alſo a term frequently uſed in commerce, for expreſ- 
de ling the profit or loſs, ariſing from the ſale of a commo- 
e dity : ſo that when it ĩs ſaid there was 10 per cent. profit 
ir, WR © loſs, it ſignifies that 101.. in the 100 l. was either loſs 
w_ To gain cent. per cent. in trade, is to double the capital; 
— and to loſe 50 per cent. is to diminiſh it by — 
ras ENT, is likewiſe a term uſed in the tiation of money, 


ſignifying the intereſt thereof: thus money is ſaid to be 
worth 5̃ per cent. Fd 
zur, laftly, is ſaid with 


regard to remittances of money 


per cent. for remitting to ſuch a town z ſo much per cent. for 
ſtipulations and remittances of money, being called the 
price of the exchange. An agent or Lacdor charges 2 per 
cent, . for his commiſſion; and a broker has 2 8. 6 d. for 


— every 100 l. from each party, which is 5 8. for every 
if 1 101, and 2 l. 108. for every 10001, | | 

e of 8 of accompt, the rate per cent. is abbreviated in 
«ver, i wy _—_ 2 0 8. or , pr ct. which ſignifies 2 ptr 
ed one ENTAURY the Leſſer, is a ſmall ſhrubby plant, with 


aves growing by pairs, 
| Purple petal 
= divided in! 


and a flower conſiſting of a 
» cut into five ſegments, and a tubulous calyx 
ike manner; its leaves bei 


| | ng eſteemed a good 
* 5 mn 2 ſerviceable to the ſtomach, as it expels viſ- 
urs, is good agai e ex- 

Wil an an is good againſt worms, and by ſome ex 


| PHA IA pharmic febrifuge. 
| ; tuated in 21 


- | a . of E. lon. and 38 deg. 30 min of 
2 — Vr an the Mediterranean, near 4 = of Epirus, 
0g Kabi to the Venetians: See Italian 1/lands. 
— — is one of the iſlands of the Celebes, or Little Mo- 
xk of K * Indian ocean, ſituated in 126 and 1 29 deg. 
o kind ca * 78 3 deg: of S. lat. having the iſlands of 
— | 1 ilolo on the norch, with Amboyna and 
4 — ae the ſouth, being about 150 miles 
te ERGO. - road. See |Celebes, | : 
Lots og vor theres. An iſland-in the Turkiſh Archi- 


* 


bole, de whole reduced Frito 2 


ſtom one place to another; as it will coſt two and an half 


is an iſland and town of the ſame name, 


65 x 
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oteg, 50 1 0 


N 0 45 ad | miles in ir- 


22 renek. Ser 77 * n 

| QERTIFIOATE. A wine, te Ar te or Hecrtaih the 
truth pr A N done; eſpecially in mercantile affairs, for 
dhe allowance of & portation bt iportütion bf gocd:, the 
bt citing eue s, or other chitigs niecellhty to be bb- 
ſferved: But it is als a licoficr, or pertniſſion, to do der- 
tain things thetein related. e 


. 


erk rute er of Franchiſe, is un alt which declates certain 
merchandife free, And exempted from the dutles of expor- 


tation; becauſe purchaſed, and t 
jme of the franchiſe of fairs. WT gh ear 
- fatite of Henry VII. all cuſtomers not mentioning 
the colour, length, conterit, weight, and value of foreign 
oods in coaft-certificates, are to forfeit their office, and 
be fined at the King's pleaſure. ee. 

y the ſtatutes of the 33d of Henry VIII. and the 13th 
and 14th of Charles II. all officers of the cuſtoms in Great 
Britainz granting a' falſe coaſt-certificate, forfeit their of- 
fice, and 501. to be impriſoned a year without bail, as 
alſo to ſuffer — 4 — puniſhment as the coutt of ex- 
chequer ſhall think fit, and to be incapable of ſerving again 
in the cuſtoms. _ | 

CERTIFICATE in bankruptcy: See Bankrupt. 

CErTIFicaTE-tocket. See 5 8 hog * 

CERVIA. A city and port of Romagna, in Tealy, ſituated 


in 13 des of E. Ion. and 44 deg. 30 min. of I lat. on 
the gulph of Venice, and ſubject to the Pope. See 7taly. 


CERUSSE, or Ceruſe. A white calx of lead, made by 
calcining that metal in the vapour of vinegar, and uſed in 
painting and coſmetics. The beſt ſort is that of Venice; 
but this is ſcarce; that chiefly uſed being either Engliſh - 
or Dutch, both of which have more chalk in them than 
white lead : however, the latter is the better of the two, 

Which ſhould be white, fine, clean, ſoft, and friable. 

CESS. To tax, rate, or lay a mulct, or fine, upon a per- 
ſon, diſtri, or diviſion. . | 

CETTE. A port-town of France, in the province of Lan- 
guedbc, fituat-d in 3 deg. 16 min. of E. lon. and 43 deg, 
25 min. of N. lat. on the bay of Maguelone, in the Medi- 

terranean. See France, © 1 

CEYLON, or Cinnamom Iſlands, ate the iſlands of Ceylon 
proper, Ramanakoiel, and four other little iſlands, ſituated 

in the Indian ocean; but the latter are inconſiderable 
places, lying between the N. W. part of Ceylon, and the 
coaſt of Coromandel in India. | | 
The iſland of Ceylon is ſeparated, by a very narrow ſtrait, 
from Cape Comorin, the ſouthern promontory of the hi- 
ther India, and the coaft of Coromandel, from which it is 
diſtant about 45 miles to the ſouth-eaſt, lying between the 
6th and roth deg. of N. lat. and between the 7th and 
82d deg. of E. lon. being about 250 miles in length, and 
2co broad; which is one of the nobleſt acquiſitions the 
Dutch have ih theſe remote regions, being the only 
country in the world which produces the true cinnamon 
in any confiderable quantity; E rt bh 

The deſcendants of the ancient inhabitants, of whom the 
bulk of the people (till conſiſt, ate called'Cing'aſſes, who 
are Pagans, and governed by their own pririce : however, 
there are alſo great numbers of Moors, Malabars, Portu- 
gueſe, and Dutch, upon the iſland. No nation had a 
more conſiderable foreign trade antiently than the inhabi- 
tants of Ceylori, theit cinnamon bringing the Egyptians, 
Arabians, Perſians; and al! the peo of the eaſt, here 
once in two or three years: The Portugueſe diſcovered 
this iffand-about the year 1505, under the conduct of Law- 
rence d Almeida; but it was twelve years afterwirds before 
they began to ſettle a trade and fa Aorĩes there. About the 
year 1550, they erected a fort near Columbo, the principal 
port on the well part of the iſland; at which the King was 
alarmed, and immediately laid ſiege, to it: but the Portu- 
gueſe having eſtabliſhed themſelves in ſo formidable a man- 
ner, that it would be extremely difficult to diſpoſſeſs them 
of their ſettlement, a treaty was entered into between the 
King of Ceylon and the Portügueſe; whereby that mo- 
narch was to deliver them a quantity of cinnamon an- 
nuully at a certain price. After the contluſion of this 
treaty, 
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treaty, ſo good a 


rounded with their forts; whereby the 
cinnamon: plantations to themſelves, and are the ſole ven- 


0E A 


a corr ce ſubſiſted between ihe two 
nations, that the Ceyloneſe monarch Tent an ambaſſadot to 
Portugal, and a very ſtrict alliance was entered into; in- 


ſomuch that ſeveral of the maſt conſiderable inhabitants 
. embraced Chriſtianity, and put themſelves under the pro- 
teQion of the Portugueſe, who extended their ſettlements. 


along the principal part of the country; but they ding 
themſelves very cruelly and inſolently to the natives, an 

the Dutch General Spilbergen arriving on the coaſt in 
1602, the Ceyloneſe — 4 into an offenſive and defen- 
five alliance with the Dutch; who gradually diminiſhed 


the power of the Portugueſe, till they abſolutely extirpated 


them out of the iſland, by the reduction of Columbo, their 
ang; dg gar mv in the year 168. 

The Dutch obtained their opulent acquiſitions in the. Eaſt 
Indies, more by ſtratagem and perfidy, than by bravery 
and ftrength; for they would, permit their generals and 
ambaſſadors to the Indian. princes, to ſtipulate any thing, 
in order to bring them into their meaſures ; but when 


their ends were accompliſhed, they pretended that their 


commanders had not full power to treat; by which arti- 
fices they prevailed on thoſe princes to unite their forces 
with the Dutch, who got into poſſeſſion of their ſtrongeſt 
fortreſſes, and at length became maſters of the country, 
where they exerciſed an unlimited authority. The Dutch 
prudently took care to form defenſible ſettlements along 
the principal maritime parts of the iſland, leaving the 
King to reſide in his capital of Candia, in the interior 
mountainous part of the country; where he is confined, 


like a tributary prince, to ſuch places as are unenvied by 


the Dutch, who monopoliſe the trade of the iſland, with- 
out paying 1 duties, or acknowledging the leaſt ſub- 
jection to the K ing. B 

The whole coaſt is generally under the ſubjection of the 
Dutch; whoſe principal towns are Columbo, which lies 
on the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland; Negumbo, about 
eight leagues north of Columbo z Chilas, one of the beſt 
harbours in the iſland, 20 miles north of Negumbo ; Jaf- 
napatan, on the moſt northerly part of the Mane 3 Trin- 


quamale, or Crankanella, on the eaſt part of the iſland; 


Battacalao, on the ſouth part of the iſland ; with Punt de 
Galle, and ſeveral other fortifications, in the ſouth part of 
the iſland, inſomuch that the country is perfectly ſur- 

Dutch have all the 


ders of that commodity to the Europeans. They are alſo 


poſſeſſed of the pearl- fiſnery, between Jafnapatan and Ma- 


dura, on the continent; tho' this has been lately neglected: 
however, they carry a great number of elephants over to 
the continent of India, where they are in ſuch great eſti- 
mation as to bring 500 guilders for the leaſt, or 431. 
15 8. ſterling, and 800, or 701. ſterling, for the ſtrongeſt 
of theſe noble animals, which are numerous in the woods 
of Ceylon. ba o 
The cinnamon-tree, ſo peculiar to this iſland, is as com- 
mon as any other in the woods, on the ſouth-weſt part of 
the iſland, near Columbo; but there is little or none to be 
found towards the north part : however, the Dutch have 
ſecured all the bays and mouths of the. rivers round the 
ifland, to prevent other nations ſettling here, as the French 
attempted to do in the year 1673, or having any com- 
merce with the Ceyloneſe. The n of cinnamon 
roduced in this iſland, is ſufficient to ſupply all the world: 
t the Dutch are anxious to reduce the cinnamon-groves 
to a narrow compaſs, ſince they have monopoliſed them, 
and can exact what exorbitant price they pleaſe upon this 


| ſpice. Beſides, the leſs extenſive theſe woods are, they 
will be the better enabled to defend their poſſeſſion, to 


which force is their ſuperior title. There are cinnamon- 
trees alſo upon the coaſt of Malabar, on the continent 
of India, whoſe bark reſembles the Ceylon cinnamon, both 
in colour and taſte; for which reaſon the Dutch deſtroy 


as much as they can of it, becauſe other nations uſed to 


mix them, and paſs both off together as true cinnamon. 
One of the principal officers of the Dutch company, who 


brought back the India merchant fleet in 1688, ſeemed to 


be perfuaded, in the report he made the ſame year to the 
general directors, concerning the ftate of the Dutch com- 


merce in the Indies, that the great number of ports, forts, 


3 y 
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and habitations, poſſeſſed hy the Dutch vn the 
" lon, with the extraordinary number of factors, Clerks 


coaſts 


and garriſons, they were obliged, to k 
over and above the product of the of the cinna 
mon: trade, and the other commodities exported from the 
illands; and that it would be adviſable to ſuppreſi ſome 9 

them; which however could not be effected, as long 2 
the bad underſtanding ſubſiſted between them and the 
.* King of Candia, who, as far as lay in him, interrupted, 

by frequent inroads, the cinnamon-harveſt,  - 

_ , The iſland of Ceylon produces ſeveral other thing, 
whereby the inhabitants may drive on à conſiderah], 
trade, either abroad or at home, if they were allowed! 
wich ſtrangers, or if their natural indolence, and the han 
ſervitude the King and the grandees keep them in, were na 
an obſtacle to an application to trade among themſelyg, 
amaſſing every thing properly for their maſters, not ſa 
themſelves; and conſequently having no public market, Wl 
but ſome poor ſhops, where they ſell fruits, and a few ne. 
cCeſſaries for life. | | c 

However, their manufactures of cotton and ſtuffs may b 

excepted, which they ſend into ſuch provinces where ther 
are none, and exchange for other productions of the coun. Wi 

try. Tis the chitics, that is, the weavers, who promo Wl 
this trade; each family being entirely of the ſame profel. Wil 
ſion, and the laws prohibiting the ſons to quit that of thei 
father. 11 70 99795 | 

The commodities met with commonly, and almoſt with. 

out any difficulty, in ſeveral parts of the iſland, are long 

pepper, cotton, ivory, ſeveral drugs, and roots for dying Wi 

and medicine; cardamum, -mirabolans, filk, tobacco, i 

ebony, excellent timber for building, lead, betel, wil 

honey, muſk, wax, cryſtal, ſaltpetre, ſulphur, ſugar, cor- 
coma, and rice, whereof the Dutch export great quantitic 
for the coaſt of Coromandel; iron, ſteel, copper, puld, 


up. - Conſumeg 


and filver ; all kinds of precious ſtunes, except diamonds 
laſtly, cinnamon, and elephants. 1 be 
Moſt of theſe things are found abundantly in the upper 
part of the iſland, ſubject to the King of Candia, but car 
- not be had from the natives, when prohibited to interfere 
with the Dutch, among which are gold and filver, pre- 
cious ſtones, ſulphur, and ſaltpetre, wi ich the King pu- 
ticularly reſerves to himſelf; ſo that cinnamon propety : 
conſtitutes the Dutch commerce, and that only with ſuc 
of the inhabitants who are kept in reſpe& by the dread « Wn 


There are three kinds of cinnamon, the fine, the mil, WA 


ling, and the coarſe; the younger trees producing de 
fine, being always of an inferior quality, according to the! 
age; and the bark to be good ſhould be at leaſt two u 
three years old; but the tree multiplies ſo abundantly, and 
almoſt without any culture, that the: Dutch, to make 
. dearer, hinder its multiplication. 17 a, 
The uſual price the Dutch company give to ſuch of the i 
habitants as are * to them for cinnamon, is 48 fl 
vers, or 4 8. 4 d. ſterling, the quintal of 120 lb. * 
Cinnamon. | | 
Befides elephants, there are t numbers of other all 
mals, both wild and tame, in this iſland ; ſuch as, ben 
tigers, jackals, monkeys, deer, and hares; oxen and buft 
loes, goats and hogs; but no other horſes, aſſes, or ſheep, ii 
what are imported by Europeans; nor have they any . 
vigable rivers. See Cinnamon, Spice, and United To_ 
CHA. Adligh: ſilk ſtuff, manufactured among the Chine 
and wore by them for a ſummer apparel, which 4 
great reſemblance to the French taffety, but is leſs di 
CHA, is alſo a name given to the tea · bloſſom See Tat, 
CHABNAM, or Roſee. A kind of muſlin, or vet) ©. 
and clear cotton cloth; the piece containing 16 ells | 
length, and 2-3ds or 3-4ths in breadth, which is br 
from the Eaſt Indies, and particularly from Bengal: * 
CHACART. A kind of cotton cloth, chequered _ Ir 
ferent colours, brought from the Eaſt Indies, par i 
from Surat; the piece being eleven ells and a 
TI and three quarters in breadth. ' , the 
CHADECQ. One of the four ſorts of oranges 2 
French American iſlands, and brought alſo from - j 
does ; the leaves, bloſſoms, and fruit of the tree beg 
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dinary bigne 1, is ſome- 
extraordinary bigneſs ; the fruit, eaten raw, 18 a 
what difagreeable, but is pretty good when 2 *% 
HAFFER Connees. Printed linens; - manufact | * 5 A 
"rat in India. h A " ** THOR 
A fort at the mouth of the river Chagre, in 
a ee e Darien in Spaniſh America, ſtuated 4 
82 deg.” of W. lon.” and g deg.” 50 min. of N. lat. whic 
was taken ſeveral times by the buccaneers, and laſtly by 
Admiral Vernon in 1740, where he found ſome rich mer- 
andiſe ; moſt of 
— — down the river hit her from Panama, except the 
plate, in order to be ſhipped at Porto Bell - 
HAIN. A long piece of metal, compoſed of ſeveral rings; 
being made either of gold, filver, copper, braſs, or tin; ei- 
ther round, flat, or ſquare; ſin le, double, or treble; ſerv- 
ing for watches, jacks, and 0 er things. „ 
HAIN is alſo a meaſure of content in France, and uſed for 
ſurveying of land in England 


Fe. #4 * 


a. A —— 


c— GO 


together by a chain, uſed at ſea to ſhoot down yards or 
maſts, or A cut the ſhrouds, or any other rigging of a 
I ae eee einne HH) 


OMAN. The preſiding member, or officer, in a pub- 
lic aſſembly, particularly in thoſe of trading-companies : 


the bank of England, in the abſeice of the governor, or 
deputy go Yr Gre A chairman to act in their 
ſtead. Bu of Bngland, © to bo ne i 
HAISE. A ſmall,” light fort of open chariot, commonly 
- £46 with two wheel“ 
HALCANTHUM:' See Calcanthum. Tos 
HALCITIS. A kind of vitriolic mineral, reddiſh, like 
otherwiſe called colcothar: it has the taſte of vitrio}; melts 
Zone in à erucible, and diflolves very eaſily in aqueous 
Equor. See Vis, and Colcothar . 
But there are two othet minerals, called miſi, and ſory, 
much reſembling the chalcitis, which the antients con- 
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pe founded together, and not only the miſi and ſory, but alſo 
* the melanteria ; or rather they imagined-a ſucceſſive tranſ- 
er mutation of the four minerals, which, beginning with 
pre chalcitis, became Hifi, then melanteria, and laſtiy fory, 
; par: where it fixed. However, the moderns make theſe four 
yet diſtinex matters; tho” the chief difference between them is 
l 


ſuppoſed to lie in the different tenuity or groffnefs of their 
ſy | wag YM; inf] oj 1s 1; 


ery Ie {ys ye; wn 


2. = 


ſubſtance, ') ak 

5 ſay the miſi is formed on the chalcitis, as verdigreaſe 
is on copper, being properly its ruſt; and that chalcitis is 
formed in the ſame manner on the ſory. It is certain they 
are Al found iti copper: mines; but modern druggiſts know 


from Germany, being very cauſtic and eſcharotie; ſo 
chat it is chiefly uſed in the compbſition of Venice treacle; 
W lamita, are frequently ſubſtitutde. 
WCHALDRON, Chalder, or Chaudron, of coals. 
| Engliſh meaſure; conſiſting of 35 buſhels, heaped up, ac- 
cording to the ſealed buſhel kept at Guild-halt; London; 
by which the chaldron ſhould weigh 2000 pounds; tho 
it 1s ufuafly divided into tz ſacks, each holding 3 buthels, 
Weighing about a ton and a half: but on ſhip-board 21 
chaldron of Edals'are Allowed to the ſcore, and 8 chaldron 


un Wales, and other places, they reckon 12 barrels, or 
buchers, to the ton or chialdron, and 29 hundred weight, 
0 pounds, to the ton. See Cralyp and Sarl. 
| CHALK. A white, foſſile ſubſtance, uſually reckoned, but 
| 0 etly, a ſtone; being of two ſorts g the Arſt} à Hard, 
ee chalk, uſed for making of lime; the other a 
alte uneluous chalk, uſed to manufe lands, as cafily diſ- 
K c WIN rain and off. Wenn an 
. 915 NE whitening — plate, leather, and 
Pd utts; as allo for'n | gning 
= 0 Jartiffcets. 1 unf n 1 _— crc 
There Are 
land; but te 
g ne, e 
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they have in France is froni Cham- 
build their houſes of it, particularly at 


9 10 1. 1 11 Wut 24 * } 


” „ 


the goods laden on board the galleons 


HAIN-SHO T. TWO bullets, or rather half bullets, linked 


thus, by an act of parliament of the 1742, the directors of 


copper, friable, and having yellow ſhining veins within, 


little of any of them, except the chalcitis, which is brought 


but, in lieu of it, caltanthum rublfied, or copperas, ot ca- 
7 | 


at Neweaſtle makes at London 15 chaldrons! However, 


reat —— of chalk in ſeveral parts of Eng- 


Rheims. Zufd | ; 1, ; gage th 
i LILY greater part of "the neighbouring vil- 
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The chalk of the antients was brought from the iſland of 
Crete, or Candia ; whence this iſland had its denomina- 
tion, diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts, the white, the green- 
iſh, and the black; but they uſed only the white in me- 
dicine. e * 1 by = 2 CORY 
Moderns alſo uſe it, in ſome reſpects, as a topic remedy z 
or taken inwardly,. by the vehicle of ſome liquor : applied 
outwardly, it is deemed deſiccative, deterſive, and proper 
for cicatrizing wounds and ulcers, and inwardly for curing 
the heart-burn. and 1, 4 n Free 
Briancon-C ak, is a kind of ſtone met with in France; 
much of the. nature of talc, except that it is ſcaly, and 
more hard; .of.-which there are two ſotts, the white and 
the green, uſed chiefly for taking greaſe out of ſilks, _ . 
Red Chaxk, is a kind of common Armenian bole z, but in 
all reſpe dis inferior to the real, being very brittle, and ea - 
fily broke; the beſt ſort wheteof comes from Egypt, and 
about Carthage; as alſo ſome from the Weſt Indies; but 
the better part of what is imported, is only ochre burnt, 
and converted into chalk ; which carpenters, and joigers, 
formerly uſed. for marking their work; from hence it 
was denominated, in Latin, rubrica fabrilis . 
CHALYBEAT, ſomething that partakes of the nature of 
- eel, or iron; or that iz, impregnated with particles of 
thoſe metals, as chalybeat waters 
CHAM, . Ihe M N 1 ng ſovereign princes 
of -Tartary, ſignifying, in the Perſian „ Mi 
Lord; — — in the e ere * 


CHAMBERLAIN, is an officer in moſt of the Engliſh cor- 
porate places; ſuch as the chamberlain of London, who 
is an officer intruſted with the city- money, which, is laid 
up in one of the apartments in Guild hall, called the 
chamber of London: he alſo preſides over the affairs of 
maſters and apprentices, and admits citizens to their free- 
dom-z but his office continues anly. for a year, being cho- 
ſen-annually.on Midſummer-day ; tho” the cuſtom. uſually 
obtains, to re-appoint the ſame perſon, unleſs he has been 
chargeable with any miſdemeanor in his office. 
CHAMBERS F Cemmerce, are aſſemblies of merchants and 
traders, where they treat about matters relating to com- 
merce; of which there are ſeveral eſtabliſhed. in moſt of 
the principal cities in France, by virtue of an artet of the 
roth of Auguſt 1701; tho” there were ſome. before this 
general eſtabliſhment, particularly one at Marſeilles, and 
another at Dunkirk. Theſe chambers carefully ſuperin- 
tend every branch of the French commerce, and lay their 
obſervations thereon before the royal council; who, in 
purſuance thereof, hade taken ſuch prudential meaſures for 
the encouragement of trade, that the French commerce is 
now become a very formidable rival to that of Great 
Britain, where there ſeems ſome other eſtabliſhment wanting 
beſides the board of trade and plantations for the promotion 
of the trading intereſt; 'and ſome of our moſt ſenſible, mer- 
chants have thought that we ought to follow. the example 
of the French nation, in eſtabliſhing chambers. of gom- 
merce; of which we have ſeen a ſmall attempt, in the 
chambers belonging to the herring- fiſner. | 
CHAMOIS. See Shummy. 

CHAMPLAIN Late, lies on the north of the province of 
New York in North America. 
CHAN, or Kan, is a term uſed in ſome places of the Le- 

vant, particularly in Syria, for public places, built at the 
expence of the Grand Signior, or the charity of private 
perſons, for the more commodious lodging, of.. merchants 
and travelers; which are much of the ſame nature with 
the cardvanſeras;)deing- built in the form of cloiſters, near 
villages; or even deſarts, at a reaſonable diſtance, that the 
traveller, or merchant; might not proceeeditoo far from the 
high road. All paſſengers may retire there, by paying a 
little, and often nothing; which is a great conveniency 
in countries where there are no houſes of entertainment ; 
yet no other accommodation is uſually to be met with but 
the four walls; all perſons being obliged, before their arri- 
val, to provide themſelves with meat, drink, beds, fire, 
nnd forage - Ste Caravanſeragagm. 
CHANDLER. A trader or dealer in many ſorts of com- 
modities, but commonly meant of trifling dealers; ſome- 
times it is reſtrained to one commodity, as wax or tallow 
chandlers, whoſe principal buſineſs is tu make and ſell wax 


o 


CHA 


and tallow candles; likewiſe to corn-chandlers, who ſell 
all kinds of grain; and ſometimes to thoſe who ſell all ſorts 
of ſhips ſtores, | 
CHANGE. See Exchange. | 
CHANGER, or Chaunger. An officer belonging to the 


mint of his Britannic Majeſty, who changes money for 


12 or ſilver bullion. See Mint. 

mey-CHANGER, is a banker, who deals in exchange, re- 

ceipts, and payment of money. See Banter. 

CHANNEL, imports the bed of a river ; tho' it is alſo ap- 

plied to ſeveral arms of the ſea, where the water runs 
within the land; or to certain narrow ſeas, confined be- 

tween two adjacent continents, or between an iſland and 
continent ; in which ſenſe it is ſaid St. George's channel, 
the Britiſh channel, the Iriſh channel, the channel of the 

Black ſea, of Conſtantinople, and other places. 

Lag * vg A town of India, remarkable for its ſilk. See 

a. . . | | 

CHAOURT, called alſo Sain. A filver coin current at Tef- 
lis, the capital of Georgia in Armenia, worth about 4 d. 

_ * halfpenny ſterling. 
CHAPMAN.” A buyer of any ſorts of goods, or a cuſtomer 
to a merchant or tradeſman. | 

Petty CHAPMAN, is a perſon who hawks, or retails goods, 
in ſmall quantities. See Hawker. 

CHAPPA-DELLALA, is a term uſed on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel in India, particularly in the kingdom of Golcon- 
da, for a duty paid for the marking of cloth ; which is 
impoſed only upon the people of the country, and where- 
from Europeans are exempted, being 12 per cent. of the 
price of the cloth. $ 

CHARABON. A ſea- port town, ſituated in 108 deg of E. 
lon, and 6 deg. of S. lat. on the north coaſt of the iſland 
of Java, in the Indian ocean. See Sunda iſlands. 

CHARACTERS, in commerce, are certain abbreviations 
for the more expeditious expreſſion of particular words; 
thoſe being 


Do for ditto, the ſame 


C. or , hundred weight, or 

No numero, or number 112 pounds ' 
Po folio, or page qr quarter, Fo 28 pounds X 

® refto . r, or by, as {& ann. by 
Vs verſo c . 1 e year, and 97 cent. in 
L. ſterling, or pound ſterling the hundred 
s. ſhillings R* rixdollar 
9 ord. pence. Da ducat 


1b. pound weight P.S. poſtſcript 
CHARACTERS uſed in medicine, pharmacy, and chemiſtry, 
are as follows. | 
R. recipe 
38 antimony 
F. aquafortis 
R. aqua regia 


. ſulphur 
y ſpirit of wine 
WR. or S. V. R. ſpirit of wine 


NB. balneum marie rectified 

F. calx viva . ſilver 

O. caput mortuum @. tartar 

2. copper Ib. a pound, or a pint 
©. common ſalt J. an ounce 

o. diſtil 3. a drachm 

O. gold I. a ſcruple. 


CC. hart's-horn 

CCC. hart's-horn calcined 
. iron. 

aaa. amalgamate 

SSS. ſtratum ſuper ſtratum 
UN. Jupiter, tin 


gr. grains | 
B. half of any thing 
Cong. a gallon 
Cochl. a ſpoonful 

M. a handful 

P. a pugil 


H. lead P. E. equal quantities 
. Mercury S. A. according to art 

— ſublimate q s. a ſufficient quantity 

— precipitate q. pl. quantum placet, as much 
O. nitre 1 as you pleaſe 
&. ſal armoniac P. P. pulvis patriam, the Je- 
O. vitriol ſuits bark 


CHARAG. The annual tribute, which Chriſtians and 
Jews in Turky pay to the Grand Signior, according to 
the eſtate of the party, which men begin to pay at 9 or 


16 years old; but women are diſpenſed with, as alfo the 


clergy. | 


ergy 
CHARCANAS. { 
the Eaſt Indies ; the length of it being from about 7 to 8 


ells, and the breadth always 5-0ths. . 


A ſilk and cotton ſtuff, manufactured in 
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| CHARCOAL. A fort of artificial coal, or fuel, conſiſtiq, 
of wood half burnt, chiefly uſed where a clear ſtrong fire 
without ſmoke, is required. IK 
Charcoal is made in woods and foreſts ; the middlemoſ 
branches of trees being cut for this purpoſe uſually of ty 
feet and a half in length, and diſpoſed pyramidally in; 
round, broad, and deep ditch, covered exactly with ear. 
where a ſmall opening is made for putting in fire, whic 
is afterwards cloſed up, when the wood is ſuppoſed to}, 
_ ſufficiently conſumed, and, by being extinguiſhed for Wart 
of air, is brought to the conſiſtence of good charcoal 
retaining the ſulphur, which otherwiſe would have on, 
porated, * 3} . 
A charcoal fire is very active, and therefore uſed for t\ 
melting of metals; but perſons ſhould be greatly on ther 
guard againſt its vapour, which is capable of preying 1. 
on the brain, and cauſing a ſudden death. 1 
CHARENTE. A river of France, riſing in Lim, 
which runs weſtward by Angouleſme and Saintes, fam 
into the bay of Biſcay oppoſite the iſland of Oleron. 
Tonmai CHARExTE. Acvillage of France. Sce France. 
CHARIBBEE 7/ands. See Caribbee Iſlands. 3 
CHARIOT. A light coach, or carriage by horſes, of pl. i 
ſure. See Coach. 0 
CHARITABLE Cor pora!ion, was a company incorporate! i 
by letters-patent of the ſixth of Q. Anne, in 1708, b 3 
the ſtyle of The charitable corporation for the relief of n. 
duſtrious poor, by aſſiſting them with ſmall ſums, ura 
_ pledges at legal intereſt. To enable the members of th: Wl 
corporation to anfwer their title, they were empowem 
to raiſe a fund, not leſs than 20, nor more than 3-000, al 
but this fund afterwards, by additional grants, being in. WM 
creaſed to 600,000 l. the ſame, inſtead of being en. 
ployed to the advantage of the proprietors, was wick 
embezzled by their caſhier, and other officers, who e. 
ped into France: on which occaſion the unfortunate pw. 


prietors applied to parliament for redreſs, who grand (| 


them a power to make a lottery for 500,000 l. wer 
they cleared about 80,0001. and were enabled to com 
nue their office in Spring Garden, Charing-Croſs, wh: Wn 
their buſineſs is tranſated purſuant to the regulations «d WW 


their charter; by which they were, upon pain of diſ- Wl 
lution, -injoined not to interfere with the bank of EF 


land, by ape ores . bills, either foreign or domeſtic, Wi YJ 
or keeping other c 


tereſt, and a reaſonable allowance for charges. = 
The affairs of this company are under the direction di 
committee of ſeven of the proprietors, three or nes 
whereof conſtitute a court, who, in conjunction vi" 
others, may call a general court, which is to conſit «RR 
ſeventeen at leaſt, who are empowered to make bye Wn 


for the better government of the company, and to app A 
their caſhier, warehouſe-keeper, accomptant, clerks, *Wnewll 


other officers. . 4% if 
CHARLES Cape, in Virginia, in North America, ni" 
the north-ſide of the trait entering the bay of Cheaſcy= Wl 
CHARLES Cape, is alſo another promontory in North Ant 
rica, on the ſouth-weſt part of the ſtrait entering "ny 
Hudſon's bay. | = 
CHARLES-TQWN. The capital city of South Caccia 4 
in North America, ſituated in 79 deg. of W. lon. r $ 
32 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on a peninſula, formed 
Aſhley and Cooper rivers; the former of which is w Þ 1 
gable for ſhips 20 miles above the town. See bri I 


America. N Ao = 
CHARLETON. An iſland at the bottom of Hudſol 3 
of W. lon. ni 4 


5 


in North America, ſituated in 80 deg FO 
deg. 30 min. of N. lat. being ſubject to Great Bits ney 
CHART, or Sea-Chart. A hydrographical map, ot y 
jection of ſome part of the ſea in plano, for the uſt | 
vigation ; the invention of theſe charts being attr! . 
Henry, ſon of John K ing of Portugal; but all wo 
are not of the ſame kind; ſome going under the on 
nation of plain charts, others reduced, or Mcercats! ? 
and others globular chart. od pi 
Plain CRARxTs, are thoſe wherein the meridians es F F 
lels are exhibited by right lines, parallel to each oel 
- 2 


than their own; nor to trafic, «i 
deal in buſineſs, any other than that of lending mom 
upon pledges, which they were to atvance upon legal i- b 
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theſe Ptolemy „in his geography, rejects for the following 
faults, tho? their invegtor judged | 
experience has confirmed his judgment, eſpecially in ſhort + 


them of good uſe ; and 


voyages; their defects being, 1. hat ſince, in reality, all 


the meridians meet in r it is abſurd to repreſent 


them, eſpecially in large c arts, by parallel right lines; 


2. That plain charts exhibit the degrees of the ſeveral pa- 


rallels, equal to thoſe of the equator ; and, of confequence, 
the diſtances of places lying eaſt and weſt much larger 
than they ſhould be; and, 3. That, in a plain chart, while 
the ſame rhumb is kept, the veſſel appears to ſail in a 
great circle, which is yet falſe. Le” ; 

However, notwithſtanding theſe, defects in the plain 


chart, the eaſineſs of its application has ſo reconciled it to 


mariners, that it is uſed al moſt alone, in excluſion of the 


more accurate ones.: but, for the application of the plain 
chart in ſailing, ſee Plain-ſailing. 


Reduced CHART, or Chart of reduct on, is that wherein the 


meridians are repreſented by right lines, parallel to one 
another, but unequal ; which therefore, as appears by 
their conſtruction, muſt correct the errors of the plain 
charts. But fince the parallels ſhould cut the meridians 
at right angles, theſe charts are defective, in as much as 
they exhibit the parallels inclined to the meridians : hence 
another kind of reduced charts has been invented ; wherein 
the meridians are parallel, but the degrees thereof une- 
qual, called Mercator”s charts. 


Mercatir's CHART, is that wherein the meridians and pa- 


rallels are repreſented by parallel right lines ; but the de- 
grees of the meridians are unequal, ſtill increaſing as they 
approach the pole, in the ſame proportion as thoſe of the 
. parallels decreafe ; by means whereof the ſame proportion 
is preſerved between them as on the globe; which chart 
has its name from N. Mercator the author, who firſt pro- 
poſed itfor uſe, and made the ſirſt chart of this projection; 
tho' that thought was not originally his, as it was hinted 
by Ptolemy near 2000 * ago: nor is the projection of 
it owing to him; Mr. Wright, an Engliſhman, being the 
firſt who demonſtrated it, and ſhewed a ready way for its 
conſtruction, by enlarging the meridian line with the 
continual addition of ſecants : but, for the uſe of Merca- 
tor's charts in ſailing, ſee Mercator's ſailing. 


Globular CHART, is a projection ſo called, from the con- 


formity it bears to the globe itſelf; being a repreſentation 
of the ſurface, or ſome part cf the ſurface, of the terra- 


- queous globe, upon a plane; wherein the parallels of la- 
titude are circles nearly concentric, the meridians curves - 


bending towards the- poles, and the rhumb-lines alſo 
curves. 


The merit of which conſiſts in this, that the diſtances be- 


tween places upon the rhumb, are all meaſured by the 
ſame ſcale of equal parts; and the diſtance of any two 
places in the arch of the great circle, is nearly repreſented 
in this chart by a ſtraight line. Hence land-maps, made 


according to this projection, would indiſputably have 


great advantages above thoſe made any other way. But 
for ſea-charts, and the uſes of navigation, it is yet con- 
troverted, whether the globular chart be preferable to 


' bl 12 . 
ercator's, where the meridians, parallels, and particu- 


larly the rhumb-lines, are all ſtraight lines, inaſmuch as 
right lines are found more eaſy to draw and manage 
an curves, eſpecially ſuch as are the rhumb-lines on the 

globular chart, „ 
20 projection is not new, tho not much taken notice 
of till of late; for It is mentioned by Ptolemy in his geo- 

raphy, as alſo by Blundeville in his exerciſes. 

j o ers compoſed by rhumbs and diftances, are thoſe that have 
ame Jans or parallels ; but all is effected by the 
5 he's and the ſcale. of miles; theſe being chiefly uſed 
. e 5 rench, eſpecially in the Mediterranean, which 
| nhl ge) ed up, without any great art, from the obſerva- 
of the mariners, and are only uſed in ſhort voyages. 


thing, 
grant t 


C 1405 and Corporation. | 
k 9 . . 

fre TER-Party, in commerce, denotes the inſtrument of 
reightage, 


or articles of agreement for the hire of a veſ- 


| q is an inſtr ument, or written evidence, of a . way, or to come acroſs her fore-foot. 
Ky o ho ſeal of a prince; whereby he makes a 
excluſive ? » or community, of ſome particular and 


ve privileges, under certain limitations. See Com- 


. 
ſel ; which ſhould be in writing, to be ſigned both by the 


owner or maſter of the ſhip, and the merchant who 


freights it; wherein muſt be contained the name and bur- 


den of the veſſel, thoſe of the maſter and the freighter, 


'the price or rate of freight, the time of loading and un- 
loading, and the other conditions agreed on. 


The Preſident Boyer ſays the word comes from hence, 
that per medium charta incidebatur, et fic fiebat charta par- 
tita ; becauſe, in the time when notaries were leſs com- 
mon, there was only one inſtrument made for both par- 
ties, which they cut in two, and gave each his portion, 
joining them together at their return, to know if each had 
done his part; and this he obſerves to have ſeen in his 
time, agreeable to the method of the Romans, who, in 
their ſtipulations, uſed to break a ſtaff, each party retain- 
ing a moiety thereof as a mark. 

The charter-party is properly a deed or policy, whereby 
the maſter or owner of a veſſel engages to furniſh im- 


. mediately, a good tight veſſel, well equipped, caulked, 
| ſtopped, provided with anchors, ſails, cordage, and all 


other-furniture, to make the voyage required ; as equi- 
page, hands, pilots, victuals, and other munitions, as 
alſo for the taking in and delivering out of the loading, in 
conſideration of a certain ſum to be paid by the merchants 
for the freight : but the ſhip, with all its furniture, and 


the cargo, are reſpectively ſubjected to the conditions of 


the charter- party; which differs from a bill of lading, in 
that the charter party is for the entire freight or lading, 


both for the going and returning; whereas the latter is 


S ? 
only for a part of the freight, or at moſt only for the voy- 
age one way. 
It has been determined by the civil law, that if any goods 
are put on board a veſſel, without agreeing for the freight 
by charter-party, the maſter ſhall have freight according 


to cuſtom; and, if the goods are ſent to the ſhip ſecretly, 


the ſame. may be pu gs to what freight the maſter thinks 
proper. When coffers, packs, veſſels, or other marked 


goods, are delivered on board, cloſe packed or ſealed, and 


afterwards ſhall be received open and looſe, the maſter is 
to be charged for ſuch goods and merchandiſe, until he is 
acquitted by law ; beſides, he muſt anſwer for the damage 
committed by. the rats on board his ſhip to any merchan- 
diſe; for want of keeping a cat, as well as for any other 
damage. | 
The common law always conſtrues charter-parties as near 
as poſſible, according to the intention and deſign of them, 
and not according to the literal ſenſe of traders, or thoſe 
that merchandiſe by ſea; but they muſt be regularly 
pleaded: and, if the maſter of a ſhip enters into a char- 
ter-party for himſelf and owners, the maſter, in that caſe, 
may releaſe the freighters, without adviſing with the 
owners; tho” if the owners let out to freight ſuch a ſhi 
and the maſter only covenants at the bottom, and ſubſcribes 
his name, here his releaſe will not bind or affect the 
owners of the ſhip ; but their relcaſe, ' on the other hand, 
ſhall conclude the maſter; and the reaſon is, for that he 
is not a proper party to the indenture of charter-party ; 
which was adjudged in Trin. 29 Eliz. B. R. 2 Inſt. 


673- 
CHA RYBDIS. A rock in the ſtreight of Meſſina, between 


the continent of Italy, and the iſland of Sicily, being for- 
merly very dangerous to mariners, on account of a rapid 
eddy about this place, which violently drove the veſſels on 
the rock of Scylla, when the ſeamen endeavouredto avoid 


Charybdis; but, now navigation is better underſtood, the 
modern ſailors find no ſuch inconvenience here. 


CHASE, in the ſea-language, is to purſue a ſhip; which is 


alſo called giving chaſe. 


| Stern-CHASE, is when the chaſer follows the chaſed a ſtern, 


directly upon the ſame point of the compaſs. 

To lie with a ſhip's fore-foit in a chaſe, is to ſail, and meet 
with her, by the neareſt diſtance, ſo to croſs her in her 

A ſhip is ſaid to have a go:d chaſe, when ſhe is ſo built for- 
ward on, or a-ſtern, that ſhe can carry many guns to 
ſhoot forwards or backwards ; according to which ſhe is 

| ſaid to have @ good forward, or griod flern-chaſe. 


 CHAsE-Guns, are ſuch whoſe ports are either in the head, 


when they are uſed in chafing of others; or in the ſtern, 
| . ry which 
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which are only uſeful when they ate purſued or chaſed by 


any, other ſhip. 


which is a method of working, or enriching gold, ſilver, 

or other metals, properly called enchaſing. See Enchaſing. 
CHATHAM. A port-town of Kent, adjoining to Rocheſter, 

ſituated in 40 min, of E. lon. and 51'deg. 20 min. of N. 


lat. on the rivet Medway, 30 miles S. E. of London, be- 


ing the principal ſtation of the royal navy of Great Bri- 
tain, furniſhed with timber, rope-yards, and naval ſtores, 
fuficient for the building and fitting out of the largeſt 
fleet. See Great Britain. | 

CHATHAM Cheft, is a fund appropriated for the uſe of 
wounded arid decayed ſeamen on board the Britiſh fleet, 


their widows, and children, in the ſame manner as that 


for ſeamen in the mercantile fervice, under the direction 
of the Trinity-houſe. 2 
By the ſtatute of the iſt of James II. it was enacted, That 
all foreign built ſhips which ſhould be bought and brought 
into England, Wales, or Berwick, and employed in car- 
rying any goods from port to port in the inland-trade, for 
every voyage ſhould pay to his Majeſty at the port of de- 
livery of their lading, before the delivery, over and above 
all duties payable by Engliſh built ſhips, 5 s. per ton; one 
moiety for the cheſt at Chatham; the other moiety to the 
maſter, wardens, and affiſtants, of the Trinity houſe of 
Deptford-ftrond, for relief of wounded and decayed ſea- 
men, their widows and children. See Trinity houſe: 
And, by the ſtatute of the 1ſt of op I. it was en- 
acted, That all the fines arifing from ſuch ſeamen who 
ſhould be found guilty of computing any diſtufbances in 
his Majeſty's yards, or about the office of the treaſurer of 
the navy, on pay-days, in London, Portſmouth, and 
other places, ſhould be paid to this cheſt for the uſe of the 
maimed ſeamen. 5 3 
CHAT TELS. A Norman term, under which were an- 
tiently comprehended all moyeable goods ; thoſe immove- 
able being termed fief, or, according to the modern ap- 
pellation, fee: but now the word implies all ſorts of goods, 
moveable or immoveable, except ſuch as are in the nature 
of freehold, or parcel thereof. l 


Cnarrels perſanal, are ſuch as either belong immediately 


to the perſon of a man; as his horſe, ſword, 6r ſuch things 
as being injuriouſly with-held from him, a man has no 
way to recover but by perſonal action. 
CHATTELS real, are either ſuch as do not appertain imme- 
diately to the perſon, but to ſome other thing, by way of 
dependance; as charters of lands, and apples upon a tree; 
or ſuch as neceſſarily iſſue out of ſome immoveable thing 
_ , to a perſon, as a leaſe, or rent for years. _ | 
"CHAT TIGNAN. A port-town of India, fituated in 91 
deg of E. lon, and 23 os of N. lat. at the mouth of the 
of t 


moſt eaſterly branch e Ganges, and ſubject to the 
Mogul. See India. . 122 
CHAUF, Chf, or Chaufettes, are Perſian ſilks, brought 


trom ſeyeral port towns of the Levantz particularly by the 
way of Aleppo, where they are weighed by the rotulo, of 
68 drachms, or 4 1b. 9 oz. Engliſſi avoirdupois. - , 
CHAY. A plant, which grows only in the kingdom of 
' Golconda in India, and is productive of that beautiful red 
colour, for which Maſulipatan callicoes are ſo highly 
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with chay are waſhed, the more the vivacity of the colour 


AK Bay, runs about ,300, 
country, between Virginia and | 

being about - m 

- Charles and Cape Henry; and betwee! 

ere Pe was of navigable rivers falling 

into it, whereby thips go up to the very doors of the 


planters, and take in'their lading of tobacco and other 
Nr Wer See Britiſh America. oa i 4. * 
; Gi K, Clerk of” the Check, is the name of an officer in - 


- the yards appointed for the ſervice of the royal navy; as 


their dominions ; tho? it is known in Italy under the name 


 CHEGOS. 
 CHEIT-A- 


les broad, at the entrance between Cape : | | 7 
f | © CHELLES. Cotton cloths checquered with different 


cHe 

at Plymouth, portſmouth, and "Deptford; who, has, the 
| PP IIa eee e | | | check or controulment of the workmen. 1 
CHASER. A perſon whoſe buſinefs' conſiſts in chaſing, C 


HEDA. A tin- coin ſtruck and current in a kingdom of 
the ſame name, in the Eaſt Indies, in the neighbour. 
23 the Mogul's territories, worth about a penny 

erlin | | N e 


CHEESE. A popular food, being a preparation of milk 


curdled by means of rennet, dried and hardened; or it is 
nothing but milk purged of its ſerum, or, whey ; and 
ſometimes too of the cream, or butyrous part of 
milk. There are ſo many ſorts, and of ſach different 
names, that it would be a difficult matter to enumerate 
them all ; ſo that it will be ſufficient to give an account 
of the moſt conſiderable in trade. 2 
reat quantities of cheeſe are made in ſeveral counties of 
England; but the moſt excellent ſorts are made in Che- 
ſhire and Glouceſterſhire. | 
By the ſtatute of the 17th of George I. it was enaQed, 
hat if any ſhip, or veſſel, employed by the cheeſe. 
mongers of the city of London, in the cheeſe trade, to 
the city of Cheſter, ſhould not go up to the city, © 
within any parts of the intended works of navigation; but 
ſhould have their Jading put on board ſuch ſhip or veſſel 
oy boats or keels ; two pence per ton ſhould be paid to 
e river Dee company, by the maſter or owner of eve 
fuch boat, or keel, carrying cheeſe to be put on board 
ſuch ſhip or veſſel, in full ſatisfaction of all duties and 
tonnage whatſocver to the company. See Butter, 'and 
Dee Company. Es 
The quantity of cheeſe annually imported in London is 
about 5,760 ton of Cheſhire cheeſe ; thin cheeſe, from 
Hull and Gainſborough, . 1400 tons; from Suffolk 980; 
and from Newbury, Abingdon, and other places, by 
barges, 2,400 tons; being together 10,523 tons, or 
twenty one millions and fixty ſix thouſand pounds. 
Of all kinds of cheefe the Lalian is moſt in eſteem, and 
is imported to other parts of Europe in large round forms, 
between 5 and 6 inches thick, and weighing from 
50 to go pounds: of which there is a confiderable trade 
in all parts of Europe, eſpecially in France ; and ſome 
pretend that the French have given it the name of Parme- 
ſan, becauſe a princeſs of Parma had firſt brought it into 


only of Ladi, a'territory adjacent to the Parmeſan, abound- 
ing in exceltent;paſture, and conſequently productive of 
a great quantity of theſe ſorts of cheeſe; the good quali- 
ties of which are, to be new, of a yellow taſte, cloſ, 
and without eyes: but though the Normans endeavoured 
to counterfeit it, all their attempts were unſucceſsful. 
Switzerland makes a large quantity of cheeſe, brought 
from Griers, a bourg of che dioceſs of Loſanne, in tht 
canton of Fribourg; and from Bern the capital of anothe! 
canton of the ſame name: but the cheeſe of Griets 
"eſteemed the better fort ;. and both kinds, to be good 
"ſhould be new, the paſte yellow, the eyes large, and tie 
whole well ſeaſoned with falt. 25 
Holland furniſhes ſeveral countries with a prodigio 
quanty of cheeſe, whoſe form has a great reſemblance '! 
_ a-ſkittle bowl, ſomewhat flatted or bork ſides ;, of, whic 
there are two kinds, ſome painted red, and others pain 
white; but the red is reputed the better ſort, upon * 
count of the yellow, hard, and cloſe paſte, like the pi 
meſan. | | 3 
The cheeſe made in France is moſtly conſumed in tit 
kingdom, whereof the moſt Female provinces for 
production are Dauphiny, Languedoc, Foreſt, and . 
vergne. | 
A weight uſed by the Portugueſe in the Indie 
for weighing pearls; 4 chegos making a caract. 
| BUND. A kind of ſilk in the Mogul's telt 
tories, holding. the. fecond rank among the ſix kinds 
- thered there. | 


lours, brought from the Eaſt Indies, particularly fro 
Surat: the piece containing about 13 or 14 ells in len 
/ / 
CHELSEA . water-works. See Waterworks. 
CHEMBALIS. A fort of Turky leather. | 
CHEMIST, or Cm, a perſon who praiſes the oY 


chem! 
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An which teaches the manner of · performing cer- 


Yai operations, whereby bodies cognizable to the 
is Ong of being rendered cognizable, and of 
being contained in veſſels, are ſo changed, by _ 
roper inſtruments, as to produce certain determin - 
leds, and diſcover the cauſes thereof, which have been 
converted to many uſes in trade ; but particularly ſo in 
medicine. 1 e ee 
LIO. An iſland in the bay of Panama, and province 
CET. in North America, ſituated in 81 deg. of W. 
Jon. and.9 deg. of N. lat. about a league from the city of 


* 


aniſh America. 1 0 | ML. 
NT Chique,, one of the four weights uſed in the 
ports of the Levant, particularly at Smyrna, being $ Ib. 
6 0z. Engliſh avoirdupoiſe. . Te 0 
CHERAFIS, called otherwiſe Tela, a kind of gold medal 
ſtruck in Perſia, ſignifying noble in the Perſian tongue, 
upon account of the excellence of the metal: ſome 
travellers have been of opinion that the cherafis was 
4 current coin; but it is certain that no gold ſpecie is 
coined in Perſia. See Tela. 0k 
CHERAFS, are Banian factors eſtabliſhed in Perſia; parti- 


puted ſo ſubtle in trade as to exceed even the Jews. See 


Banian. 0 19 
CHERBURG. A port- town of France, in the province of 
Normandy, ſituated in 1 deg. 40 min. of W. lon. and 


7 


49 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. on a bay of the Engliſh 
hanael | | 


worth about 3 8. 8 d. ſterling. a a | 
CHERRY-brandy, is a liquor produced by ſteeping cherries 
in brandy. See Branay. 

CurkRV-I e, is an iſland fituated in 20 deg. of E. lon. and 


nd 5 deg. of N. lat. in the N. or frozen ocean, between 
ns, r Greenland. - = 
_ CHERSO. An iſland in the gu'ph of Venice, ſituated in 
ade 15 deg. of E. lon. and 42 deg. 25 min. of N. lat. being 
me ſubject to the Venetiins. See Italian iſlands. 

ne- CHESNUT. The fruit of a tree well known, of the pro- 
into duce of ſeveral countries; but particularly abounding in 
ame Limoſin and Perigord in France; whence, by the way of 
ind- Bourdeaux, great quantities are ſent into foreign countries, 
e of * to the Dutch, hd tranſport them to the 
172 north. 20 5 | 

loſe CHEST. A kind of meaſure, containing an uncertain 


. quantity of ſeveral commodities : a cheſt of ſugar being 
irom 10 to 15 hundred weight ; a cheſt of glaſs from 200 
to 300 feet; of ſoap from 2 4 to 3 hundred weight; and 
, of indigo from 1 5 to 2 hundred weight, five ſcore to the 
N hundred. | - ; 
Chatham CyEsT, See Chatham. 
CHIARENSA, A port- town, ſituated in 21 deg. 15 min. 
of E. lon. and 37 deg. 35 min. of N. lat. on the N. W. 
coaſt of the Morea, oppoſite to the iſland of Zant, in the 
Mediterranean, and ſubject to the Turks. See Twrky. 
CHIARVATAR: A term in ſome parts of Perſia, parti- 
cularly at Bander- Congo, for what Europeans call a 
cuſtom-houſe officer. 5 | 
CHILOE and, is ſituated near the coaſt of Chili, in South 
America. See Spaniſh America. | | 


China, in the country of Acham. 


A, and Great Tartary, are now united, and compoſe 
one extenſive empire, comprehending all the eaſtern ſide 
of the continent of Aſia 3 China being conquered by the 
Tartars about 100 years ago. The moſt ſouthern part of 
China lies in the latitude of 21 degrees, and the moſt 
northerly part of Chineſian Tartary is ſituated in 55 de- 
* the whole lying between 95 and 135 degrees of 

longitude ; being bounded by Ruſtan Tartary on the 
2 by the Pacific ocean on the eaſt and fauth ; and 
— a onquin, Tibet, and the territories of Ruſſia on the 
* » from which it is ſeparated- by the river Argun ; 

dung about 2000 miles in length from north to fouth ; 
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A Mas broad, from eaſt to weſt. The whole country 

* ually divided into 16 provinces, in which there are 

— puted to be 155 capital cities, 1312 of the ſecond 
che | 7 


Panama, which it ſupplies with proviſions and fruit. 


cularly at Scamachi, near the Caſpian fea, who are re- 


CHERIF Op | gold coin ſtruck and current in Egypt, being 


CHIMAY.- An extenſive lake, lying between India and 


CHI 


tank, 24352 -fortified towns, and innumerable villages, Fa 


containing upwards of 10 millions of families, and 58 
millions of people, who are all pagans ; the annual re- 
venues of the crown amounting to 21 millions fterling. 

There ate ſeveral large navigable rivers in China; parti- 
cularly the Kyam, or blue river; the Hoambo,, or yellow 
river; the Kinxa, or golden rer ; the a, and others; 
but where theſe are wanting, the whole country is cut 
through with navigable canals, and a 'briſk trade is 
driven on them from one end of the empite to the other: 
for, through every province, there is one grand canal, 
which ſerves as « high road; the hanks whereof are lined 


with great ſquare ſtones, of coarſe marble, where the 
people walk who draw the veſſels; and from this great 
canal are cut ſeveral ſmaller, which are again branched - 
out into rivulets 


5 generally terininat ng at ſome town or 
village, One of theſe, called the grand canal, extends 
from Canton, the moſt ſoutherly part of China, to Pe- 


kin, the imperial city in the north; being upwards of 
1200 miles: there is 


a city, or village, through 
the whole empire, eſpecially in the ſouthern provinces, 
but enjoys the chnveniency of fone navigable river, lake, 
canal, or arm of the ſra; where there are almoſt as many 
people live upon the water, as upon the land: for where- 
ever there is a town upon the ſhore, there is another of 
boats pon the water; and ſome ports are ſo blocked up 


with veſſels, that it will take up ſeveral hours to get acroſs 
© them to land. However, their ſhips for the ſea fervice 


are not comparable to thoſe of Europe; and their kill 
in navigation extends only to coaſting and piloting. 

The imperial city of Pekin is fituated in the interior part 
of China, about the 40th degree of N. latitude : it con- 
liſts of two cities joined in one, like London and Weſt- 
, minſter ; being about 18 miles in circumference, and 
containing, according to Le Compte, two millions of 
to be found either in Paris or London. | 

Nankin is almoit as conſiderable a place as Pekin, both 
in extent and number of inhabitants; and both theſe cities 
have a communication, by their rivers, with the Cang 
ſea, or gulph of Nankin. But the principal port fre- 
quented by the Europeans is Canton, the capital of Quam- 
tung, the moſt ſouthern province of China, which lies 
under, or very near, the tropic of. Cancer, about 50 m. 
from the mouth of the river Ta; and is reported to be 
the beſt harbour in China: however, there was' formerly 
a great trade to Macao, an iſland to the fouth of Can- 
ton, poſſeſſed by the Portugueſe, who are now in a ſort 
of ſubjection to the Chineſe. North-eaſt of Canton, in 
the province of Fokien, is another port called Amoy, from 
the iſland that forms it; but this is now little frequented. 
The moſt eaſterly port on the continent of China is 
Nimpo, a large and populous city, but two days ſail 
diſtant from -Japan, where they maintain a great trade, 
exporting their ſilks, and other manufactures, among the 
Japaneſe; for which they receive gold, ſilver, braſs, ja- 
pan cabinets, porcelain, and ſeveral other commodities. 
The Chineſe formerly would have no trade with foreign 
nations; though now they not only admit all people into 


inhabitants; which is <p ory double the number 


their ports, but alſo carry their merchandiſe themſelves to 


India, Japan, the Philippines, Java, and other iſlands 
in the Indian ſeas, where a confiderable number of Chi- 
neſe merchants have taken up their ſettlements : yet they 
were never accuſtomed to make a voyage to any diſtant 


country; for they hardly ever heard of any other part of 


the world but Aſia, till the Europeans diſcovered the 
paſſage'thither by the Cape of Good Hope. The veſlels 
on their rivers, and canals, are boats and jonks, which 
are flat bottomed: thoſe that go to ſea are deeper and 
more capacious; ſome. of which have two maſts, and 
others three, with ſquare heads and ſterns, the largeſt 
being above a thouſand tons burden; each maſt is but one 
rough piece of timber, ſupported on each fide ; their fails 


are made of matting, ſtrengthened with ſplit cane, at 


about two feet diſtance, which they let down upon deck 


inſtead of going up to furl, and fold them up like a fan; 


having no yards, Ike European ſhips. 

The anchors are made of a hard wood, called irm-wood : 

they have no pumps; and, inſtead of pitch, they caulk 
NIELS Hh their 
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ſea; and they 
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their ſhips with a particular kind of gum : their ſailors 
are „ pilots, but very bad ones in the main 

eer by that point of the compaſs which 
leads directly to the place where they are bound. They 
carry their ſea- idol, or Neptune, with them in all their 


voyages, and make great vows to him when they fre in 
danger; every evening a gilt paper being lighted before 


him, and thrown into the ſea as an offering, with ringing 


; of bells; and playing upon muſical inftruments. _ 
The principal commodities brought by the Europeans from 


China are tea, gold, quickſilyer, vermilion, China-root, 
rhubarb, raw and wrought ſilks, copper in bars like ſticks of 


ſealing wax, camphire, ſugar-candy, fans, pictures, lac- 


quered-wares, porcelain, or china-ware, ink, ſoy, borax, 


lapis lazuli, galingal, genſen, toys, tutanaque, which is 


a ſort of coarſe tin, and ſeveral other kinds of merchan- 


diſes, eſpecially thoſe of Japan, are purchaſed at Canton 
as cheap as in the countries that produce them. Goods 


uſually exported from Europe to China, are ſilver coin, or 


| bullion, cloth, cloth-raſh, perpetuanoes, camblets of ſcarlet, 
black, blue, fad, and violet colours, which are of late ſo 


_ lightly ſet by, that to bear the duties, and bring the prime 


coſt, is as much as can be reaſonably expected: lead turns 
to a good account; and a private trader may carry coral 


in branches; clear amber-beads, thin flint ware; ordinary - 
horſe- piſtols with gilt barrels; fword-blades of about 14 s. 


a dozen; ſpeQtacles ſet in horn of about 8 s. 6 d. a dozen; 
clocks and watches of a good appearance, but of ſmall 
price; as alſo any new toy that has not been carried 
thither before, which if he can get aſhore without paying 
the duties, he may make a better voyage than with all 


ſilver, otherwiſe the charge and trouble will be more than, | 


the profits, | 0 Fen | 

The principal manufacture of China is that of ſilk, being 
held in greater eſtimation than that of any other country; 
of which the natives account the beſt to be wrought in 
the province of Nanking, of Chekiang ſilk; but that of 


Quamtung is highly valued by foreigners. Beſides taffety, 


gold tiſſue, and ſeveral other ſorts of filk, the Chineſe alſo 
make pluſh, velvet, crapes, druggets, ſerges, and tam- 
mies: but though wool is very plentiful, eſpecially in the 
provinces of Xenſi, and Xanſi, which abound in ſheep 
of the Turkifh kind, they make no woollen cloth; not- 


_ withſtanding they have a great value for Engliſh cloth, 


which is ſold dearer at Canton than the richeſt filks : how- 
ever, they make blankets of their own wool, and a fort 
of ruſſet cloth. They have a great deal of cotton linen, 
and linen produced from another ſort of plant called co, 


Which is tranſparent, cool, and light, China is remark- 


able for a kind of white wax, not made by bees, but ga- 


thered from trees, which they have in ſuch abundance, | 


that it ſerves the whole empire; being generally found in 
the provinces of Huquam and Xantung, where it is pro- 
duced by an inſet not bigger than a flea, which has a 
ſting ſharp enough to pierce the bark and even the body 
of the trees. | . 

For their own conſumption, the Chineſe have large quan- 
tities of rice, and all kinds of grain; as alſo all kinds of 
fruits, and fleſh proviſions: their ſeas, rivers, and canals, 
abound in fiſh ; and from hence the Portugueſe firſt intro- 
duced the oranges, called China oranges, into Europe. 
Sugar-canes grow in great abundance in this country ; as 
alfo great quantities of ginger, growing wild in ſeveral 
places near the ſea. The province of Quangſi produces 
ſome cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs, and mace; but in too 


. 


ſmall quantities to ſupply even their own conſumption, 


Their tame animals are camels, horſes, mules, afles, oxen, 
cows, hogs, and ſheep; and their wild beaſts are ele- 
phants, tygers, bears, wolves, and other creatures of prey, 
beſides deer and hares. They have mines of gold, tin, 
iron, and copper; as alſo ſome little quantities of filver, 
and lead: but their gold mines are never permited to 
be opened; for the gold which they have in ſuch plenty 
is reported to need no refining, and is waſhed down by 
torrents from the mountains in the rainy ſeaſons. 

The port of Canton is in the greateſt reputation with the 


Engliſh merchants of any port in China: but Amoy was 


formerly more uſed, till the extortions of the Mandarins 


were grown to ſuch a height, that the merchants could 


gain little profit by trading thither, - 'Another-itiducems, 


that whole fleets may be freighted in a ſh 
and are not in danger of being delayed til 
ſets in to prevent their return till anot 
preſents muſt be made to the hoppous, 
officers; and, as the Chineſe are of à ve 


' ceedings, © g | 
Lead is almoſt the only commodity wherein Euro 
merchants get more than their prime coſt > for the gain 
ariſe from the goods imported from China, and not b 


article for trading in this country, which is ſometimes i 


ſueh piaſtres as come from Mexico to the Philippine iſland, 
or in bars as the Dutch bring it from Japan, 


bullion as exported from Europe; for as the Chineſe 
no mines of this metal, they highly eſteem it, and gin 


one hundred and eleven ounces, 8 pennyweights, and 


230 J. 128. 8 d. for which the Europeans receive 12 ounes, 


| | bowls, baſons, plates, ſpoons, and ſilver porrengers, the 
_ Chineſe will cut a piece out of the ſides of what thy 


aſſay; and afterwards, if they agree in the touch, reduce 
it into the current ſilver, by multiplying the quality by 


The duty uſually paid by European ſhips, in the fi 


CHiNEsE Man. The principal iflands ſubject to Chin 
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which the European merchants have to frequent Canton i; 


grt time there, 
| the monſoon 
„ her ſeaſon: but 
or cuſtom hohe 
: ry cheating Gif. 
poſition, they muſt be carefully attended in all their pro. 


* 


what are carried thither. Silver is · the next moſt mater; 


or in coin or 


their gold and beſt merchandiſes in exchange for it; which 
is of conſiderable advantage to the Europeans, when it i 
conſidered, that filver is there to gold as one to ten, a 
moſt commonly in Europe as one to fifteen: Indeed, thy 
exportation of gold is prohibited in China; but the mz. 
3 notwithſtanding, will privately fell it to th 

uropeans: where ten tale weight of gold touch 92, bough 
at touch for touch, the moſt governing price, amounts ty 


grains, of current ſilver, at 5 8. 64d. the ounce, which i 


2 pennyweights, and 4 grains of gold, worth about 4 
an ounce, being 481. 8 s. 8d. Silver, in any form, paſs 
current by weight, inſtead of money; reckoning, fron 
a tale decimally, or 4 0z. 10 drams, to the ſmalleſt part 
imaginable : but in payments made with tankards, diſhes, 


q e nen. 


think is not ſufficiently fine, and try it immediately by 


Ln 
"4 $36, 


the touch. 


of Canton, is according to their tonnage z nor can 
ſhip purchaſe naval ſtores, or proviſions, without a l. 
cence from the Viceroy; who is always ſollicited by the 
mediation of the principal Chineſe merchants ; which fe- 
quently throws inſuperable difficulties on the Europea WR 
So arbitrary are they in the collection of their duties, th WR 
when Commodore Anſon entred the river, with the Ce» 

turion man of war, after he had taken the Manila gale 

in 1743, the officers inſiſted upon collecting their dj 
even from a man of war, which the commodore reſule, al 

and nobly ſupported the character of his nation, the honout 
of his royal maſter, and the glory of the Britiſh flag. 


are the following: 1ſt. Formoſa, a large iſland lying in 
the latitude of 22 north, about 4 or 500 miles in di 
cumference, and about 20 leagues diſtant from the pre 
vince of Fokien: the Spaniards from Manila ſettled then 
ſelves here; and after them the Dutch, who defence 
their poſſeſſion a conſiderable time againſt the attacks o 
the Chineſe; but were, at laſt, overpowered, and com 


| pelled to abandon the country: 2d, Aynan, or Hainah 


about the latitude of 18 or 19 north, which lies abo 
50 miles to the ſouth of China, and is about 300 mi 
in circumference : having both gold and ſilver mines int 
with a pearl fiſhery. ad, Macao, a, little iſland near b: 
coaſt of Quamtum, at the/entrance of the river of Cu, 
ton, which was formerly very rich and populous, & 
capable of defending itſelf againſt the power of the 20% 
cent Chineſe governors: but at preſent it is much falle 
from its ancient ſplendor; for though it is inhabited bf 
Portugueſe, and hath a governor nominated } 

King of Portugal, yet it ſubſiſts merely by the ſuffer" 
of the Chineſe, who can ſtarve the place, and diſpol 
the Portugueſe whenever they pleaſe, Beſides theſe, an 
are the iſlands of Xitum, Xamuen, Tenchew, he 
and Fungna, in the gulph of Nankin, on the N. E. in 
of China; Iſongming, Chuſan, and ſeveral othe! im 


iſlands on the eaſtern coaſt; Amoy, Tygers iſle, 2 


9 i 
and ſome others on the ſouthern coaſt ; but none 


of theſe iſlands are any Ways remarkable for trade. See 
Eaft India Company. | 


ſellirig bad meaſure, adulterating, and often 
| — — modi packing. The worſt ſort of tea 
ys the ſame ſort of freight as the beſt, and many times 
the ſame cuſtom; being a very profitable commodity from 
Canton to all parts of the world, where it is uſed. 
Canton is the port where alt the Chineſe jonks take in 
their cargoes for foreign parts, and where they import 
* their returns: the places where they uſually trade to being 
Cochin-china, Cambodia, Tonquin, Siam, Batavia, Ja- 
| pan, Manila, Surat, the Maldives, and Acham. ' 
The Chineſe veſſels depart from Canton the beginning 
| of the month of March, and arrive at Cochin-china about 
A the 15th of the ſame month ; they return for Canton the 
beginning of July, and arrive there in about 20 days. 
7% Chineſe export to Cochin-china gold ſtuffs, crapes, 
- Gtins, porcelain, all kinds of | medicinal drugs, coarſe 
paper, glaſs bracelets, iron cauldrons, gold in plates, and 
' caxas. The merchandiſe brought from Cochin- china to 
Canton conſiſts in gold ingots, agracaramba wood, black 
| wood, Japan wood, arrack, pepper, coarſe filk ſtuffs, 
| ſkins of ſea dogs, horns of the rhinoceros, buffalo, an 
cow, with white and candied ſugar. | 
The Chineſe veſſels depart from Canton for Cambodia 
about the beginning of January, and arrive there the ſame 
month; re in June, and arriving at Canton in 
July. The goods exported by the Chineſe to Cambodia 
are porcelain, anchors, umbrellas, mats, and all kinds of 
fruit. The principal returns from Cambodia being ele- 
phants teeth, lacca for varniſhing, loung for yellow paint; 
mins of buffaloes, camels, cows, and ſtags; horns, feathers, 
and medicinal drugs. . it 0 | | 
The voyage from Canton to Tonquin takes up about 1 5 
days in going, and as many in returning; the jonks ſetting 
out at the beginning of January, and returning to Can- 
ton about the beginning of July. The Chineſe take to 
"Tonquin caxas, porcelain, iron cauldrons, ſmall caſt 
; cannons, pewter, many drugs, cloves, © crape, gauze, 
: glaſs bracelets, vermillion, allum, and fruit. The mer- 
cChandiſe brought from ' Tonquin to Canton being. raw 
Fellow ſilk, mudis, or ſtuffs of the bark of a tree, taffe- 
ties, cotton cloths, Japan wood, cinnamon, and aniſe. 
Ide Chineſe veſſels depart from Canton for Siam about 


. that the middle of November, and are 30 or 40 days in the 
Cen- voyage: they leave Siam in June, and return to Canton 
alen ; about the end of July. The Chineſe export to Siam 


| Wrought and-unwrought iron, wrought copper, copper- 
wire, iron- wire, copper-baſons, ciſterns of caſt copper, iron 
Aauldrons, allum, and white ſugar; all of which ſerve 


. for ballaſt; ſatins, taffeties, ſewing, ſilk, gold thread, 
Chin marelle or red paint, drugs, fruit, and — The 
ing i l brought from Siam to Canton are elephants teeth, 
in Cit- ead, pewter, areca, ſapan wood, and tafouſſa, a medici- 
e pſ0 nal drug; which ſerve for ballaſt : lacca. hides, horſes, 
ichen > cows, and buffaloes, horns of the buffalo and rhinoceros, 
efente myrrh, loung, frankincenſe, feathers, and. cayelac, a 
ck d | Imect-ſcented wood for burning before the pagods. 
d com we Jonks depart from Canton to Batavia, the capital of 
Hainah on Dutch ſettlements in India, on the iſland of Java, at 
5 1 the veginning of December: they return from Batavia 
20 mils * Lining of June, and arrive, at Canton about the 
1es pos mY of July. The Chineſe merchandiſe for Batavia 
1 | 5 — in gold, porcelain, teas, gold thread, ſatins chiefly 
of 1 2 3 ſewing ſilk, aniſe, quickſilver, muſk, 
ous, — Tt _ borax, glaſs, iron cauldrons, and copper baſons. 
the — — hineſe receive in return, | lead, -pewter; coral, 
ch = N * pepper, frankincenſe, nutmegs, cloves, amber, 
wy * 4 an ed drugs, and matts. - | 
, ©, merce'or Canton to Japan is begun about the 
uffertt — of May, when the jonks fet out for chat iſland, 
dilp * = ow cy arrive in about 25-days: they return about the 
21 * | e and arrive at Canton in the middle of 
w, * are 3 The Chineſe commodities proper for Japan, 
J. * allum n grain, agracaramba, ultramarine, enamel, 
w_ don, tutenac, white and brown, ſugar, taffeties, 
ile; 


c | 
4705 Cotton cloths, raw ſilk, galanga, lacca, bark of 


Tze Chineſe. are very deceitful in their dealings, uſing ſteel, wrought copper, and a particular kind of camphor 


ſugar- candy, tutenac, 


crown being worth 8 mace. 
10 of which make a caſh, and jo caſh make the candarin, 


CHI 


areca, benjoin, eagle wood, frankincenſe, myrrh, loung, 
muſk, rhubarb, cinnamon, ſaffron, and other drugs. The 
Chineſe receive from Japan, varniſh, porcelain, fine pearls, 


proper for China. 
The trade from Canton to Manila, or the Philippine 
iſlands, begins in March, and the veſſels return in July. 
The Chineſe export to Manila filks, ſtuffs, linens, tu- 
tenac, iron, and porcelain, They receive from thence 
ſapan wood, ſtags fleſh ſalted, ſulphur, and pearls. 

The Chineſe ſet out for the Maldivia iſlands about the 
end of October, in order to arrive at Achen in Sumatra, 


from the iſt to the 10th of December, and proceed from 


thence to the Maldives. Their cargo is white ſugar, 


Japaneſe copper, quickſilver, 
and many European goods, which are ſold at Achen; 


gold, coarſe porcelains, copper baſons, Chineſe tobacco, 


gold thread, taffeties, and ſilks, ſold in the Maldives. 


The Chineſe receive from the Maldives, coris, dry fiſh _ 
of Achen, and hemp made ſrom the palm-tree for cables. 
The Engliſh ſhips depart from Madras for Canton in the 


month of July, and arrive there in the months of Auguſt 
and September: but ſometimes they loſe their paſſage, 
being obliged to expect the Engliſh ſhipping from Europe, 
in order to have ſilver, without which they cannot trade 


to China. e 


Ships return from Canton to Madras in the months of 
January and February; and the voyage, either going or 


coming, is between 45 and 60 days. 


The merchandiſe ſent by the Engliſh to Canton, conſiſts 


of Engliſh lead, Pegu lead, Pegu pewter, liquid ſtorax of 


Malacca, incenſe, aſſa fœtida, red wood of Madras, myrth, 
puchoc, and fine pearls of all ſorts. 

All which produce from 50 to 100 per cent. profit. 

The merchandiſe of return conſiſts in gold, Japaneſe cop- * 


per, Canton copper, in imitation of that of Japan, tu- 
tenac, allum, quick-ſilver, vermillion, coarſe porcelains 


for the uſe of the Moors, white ſugar, and Chineſe ſugar- 


- candy. 
. The profits in theſe being from 100 to 200 per cents 
- The ſame goods as are ſent from Madras are alſo ſent by 
the Engliſh from Surat to Canton; beſides, a conſi l erable 


quantity of cotton. Such as return from China to Surat 


are alſo the ſame, except gold: but the profits from China 
to Surat are 30 per cent. more than thoſe to Madras. 


Ships depart from Surat for Canton in the months of 
May and June, in order to arrive there in the month of 


Auguſt: and the return from Canton to Surat is about the 


15th of December, to be there in the month of March. 


They have no gold nor ſilver coined in China, the inha- 


bitants making all their payments in lumps of gold and 


ſilver by weight, which they diſtinguiſh by talents and 


meaſure. © 


In trade, every man carries about him a pair of ſheers to 


cut and divide the money; as alſo weights and ſcales to 


weigh it, which is proportioned to the value of the com- 


modities bought. Their gold is reckoned worth 31. 3s. 


ſterling the ounce: they weigh all monies by dodgins, like 


ſtilliards, and take none but good filver; an Engliſh 
*heir coins are the caxa, 


or a penny ſterling ; 10 candarins make the mace, and 
10 mace. the tale, or 6 8. 8 d. ſterling. Their weights 


are alſo the candarin, the mace, and tale, with the catty | 


and picul: 10 candarins make the mace, and 10 mace the 
tale, or 4 ounces ten drams Engliſh weight; 46 tale 
make the catty, and 100 catties the picul, or 133 lb. 
. Engliſh, ' Their meaſure is the covid of 14 £4 inches. 


The kingdom of Corea, called alſo Caali, and Ticcencouꝶ, 


extends from the latitude of 36 to 42, and is frequently 
accounted a province of China. To the ſouth it is very 
near Japan, from which it is ſeparated by an arm of 
the ſea; and to the north it touches China by a high 
mountain, which makes Corea a peninſula. + 


The country is not equally fertile; the north part ſcarce 
producing a ſufficiency. for the ſuſtenance of the inhabi- 
| tants, who live upon a kind of indifferent barley, and 


cloath themſelves with the ſkins of animals. . 
The reſt of the kingdom, on the contrary, produces abun- 


| | dantly 


U 
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dantly all the neceſſaries of life; among others, rice and 
corn of different ſorts, cotton, hemp, and even ſilk, 
which the natives know not how to prepare. There are 
likewiſe found in Corea ſilver, lead, tigers ſkins, niſy- 
root, ſo much eſteemed by the Tartars and Chineſe ; with 
an abundance of large and ſmall cattle, eſpecially horſes, 
cows, and hogs. 1 
The Coreaſians ſeldom trade with any but the Japanefe, 
and the inhabitants of the iſland Suiſſima, ſituated between 
Japan and Corea: the latter having even a warehouſe. for 
their merchandiſe to the S. E. in the town of Pouſant, 
The merchandiſes imported to Corea are pepper, ſapan 
wood, allum, buffaloes horns, ſtags, and goats ſkins; 
as alſo European merchandiſe, which the Dutch and 
Chineſe fell to the Japaneſe : all theſe merchandiſes being 
exchanged for the manufactures and productions of the 
country. | 
The Dian have alfo ſomething of a direct commerce 
to Pekin, and to the north parts of China ; but this trade 
is ſo expenſive, becauſe carried on all by land, and on 
Horſeback, that none but able merchants can undertake 
it. Thoſe of Sior are ſuch as refort chiefly to China, 
and they are not leſs than three months in their journey : 
their whole trade conſiſts in cotton and hemp cloths ; and 
the principal merchants pay ready money for what they 
purchaſe ;. but the poorer ſort trade only with rice, and 
the other productions of their country. | 
There is but one weight and one meaſure in the king- 
dom ; but both are greatly abuſed by traders, notwith- 
ſtanding the precautions and regulations of the governors. 
They know no money but the caxas, current upon the 
frontiers of China; and they give filver by the weight, in 
ſmall ingots, as is practiſed by the Japaneſe, 


— CHINA-CHINA. A name ſometimes given to the quin- 


quina, or peruvian bark. See Quinguina. 
CHIiNA-orange. A ſweet kind of orange, originally brought 
by the Portugueſe from China, but now very common in 
urope, eſpecially in Portugal. 
CHINA-roat. A medicinal root brought from the Eaſt In- 
dies; though it has been alſo lately introduced from Peru, 
and New Spain; which is of a ruddy brown colour, bor- 
dering on a black, on the outſide, and white, or reddiſh 
within; growing chiefly in fenny places, uſually covered 
with the ſea, which, upon its withdrawing, leaves great 
quantities on the ſhore : the beſt ſort being firm, ruddy, 
and freſh ; which is held to be a ſweetener of the blood, 
good againſt the ſciatica, and ſovereign againſt the aſthma 
and dropſy. | 
CHINA-ware. A fine ſort of earthen-ware, originally 
brought from China ; but more properly called porcelain. 
See Porcelain. 
CHINT, or Chints, white cotton . cloths, of the manu- 
facture of India, whereof there are ſeveral ſorts, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of the places where they are manu- 
factured, and by their aulnage : as the chint-ſeronges, 
whereof the piece contains about 6 ells in length, 
and à in breadth. | 
The chint-mamodes, containing 7 ells and 4 in length, 
and + in breadth. 
The broad-chint of the ſame length as the mamodes, 
and 3 in breadth. | 
The chint-ſurat,: 8 ells in length, and of the fame breadth 
as the broad-chint. 
The chint-cadix-ſmals, 6 ells long, and 4 broad. 
The chint-jaffercon, 8 ells long, and ę broad. 
The chint-ramauls, 7 f ells long, and + broad; all of 
which are fit for handkerchiefs. 1 16 
CHINTAL, or Quintal. A kind of weight uſed by the 
Portuguefe of Goa, in the Eaſt Indies, being about 124 
Id. Engliſh avoirdupoiſe. . 
CHIOS, A, or St, an 
Saduci, ſituated in 27 deg. of E. lon. and 38 deg. of N. 
lat. near the coaſt of Ionia, in the Leſſer Aſia, about 100 
miles W. of Smyrna. See Turkiſh ande. 
CHIOZZO, or Chioggia, an iſland in the gulph of Venice, 
by which there is a paſſage into the Lagunes, ſituated 12 
miles S. of the city of Venice. 1-8 
CHITES, are Indian cotton cloths, extremely beautiful, 
which come from Mafulipatan, a town of the kingdom of 
| L 


iſland called by the Turks Sat! 


CHO 
2 9 coaſt of Coromandel; whoſe colour. 
ing has. no leſs a duration than the cloths themſelves, wi 
out loſing in the leaſt their vivacity. vg 
The chites are uſually half, a yard long, and 2 inche, 
broad: beſides the great quantity of chites brought into 
Europe, conſiderable parcels are alſo bought up for the 
commerce of both Indies, by the Englifh and Dutch. 
the former eſpecially ſend them in abundance to the Phi. 
lippine iſlands, where they are fold from 120 to 200 
ptaſtres ; or from 211. 10s. to 351- 16s. ſterling the 
piece. | 
CuriTEts of Amadabat, and Chites 
cottons brought from Surat; being the moſt beautiful ſort 
manufactured in the Mogul's territories, | 
CHOCOLATE. A kind of cake, or confection, prepare 
of certain drugs, the baſis or principal whereof is the 
cocoa - nut. ; £ | 
The name chocolate is alſo given to a drink prepared from 
this cake, of a dusky colour, ſoft and oily, uſually drank 
hot; efteemed not only an excellent food, as being very 
nouriſhing, but alſo a medicine ; at leaft a diet for 
keeping up the warmth of the ſtomach, and aſſiſting di- 


eſtion. 


of Seronges, are painted 


he Spaniards. were the firſt who brought chocolate into 


uſe in Europe, and that, perhaps, as much out of intereſt, 
to have the better market for their cocoa-nuts, achiatt, 
vanilla, and other drugs which their Weſt Indies furniſh, 
and which enter the compoſition of chacolote ; as out of 
regard to thoſe extraordinary virtues which their author 
ſo amply enumerate. The qualities above-mentioned, 
however, being what the generality of phyſicians, and 
others, alllw it. | 
The method of making chocolate, as firſt uſed by the 
Spaniards, was very ſimple, and the fame with that in 
uſe among the Indians: they only uſed cocoa-nurs, maile 
and raw fugar, as expreſſed from the canes, with a little 
achiott, or rocou, to give it a colour; Of theſe 4 drug, 
ground between two ſtones, and mixed together in a cer- 
tain proportion, the Indians made a kind of bread, which 
ſerved them equally for folid food, and for drink, eating 
it dry when hungry, and ſteeping it in hot water when 
thirſty. This drink the Mexicans call chocolate, from 
chacao, ſound, and alte, or atte, water; as if they ſaid, 
water that makes a noiſe, from the noiſe which the inſtru- 
ment uſed to mill and prepare the liquor made in the wate, 
But the Spaniards, and other nations, have ſince added 
great number of other ingredients to the compoſition 
chocolate; all of which, vanilla only excepted, ſpoil n- 
ther than mend it; the vanilla being a-ſhell' full of 1 
luſcious juice, with little black ſeeds of a moſt agreeadt 
odour, gathered from a tree of the ſame name in New Spain 
The method of making chocolate, now in uſe among tit 
Spaniards of Mexico, is thus: the fruit being gathered 
from the cocoa-tree, is dried in the fun, and the ker 
taken out, and roafted at the fire, in an iron pan pierced 
full of holes; then pounded in a mortar ; then ground df 
a marble. ſtone, with a grinder of the ſame matter, il 
it is brought to the conſiſtence of a paſte, mixing with! 


more or leſs ſugar, as it is to be more or Jeſs ſweet. Ia 


proportion as the paſte advances, they add fome long pep 
per, a little achiott, and laſtly: vanilla: ſome add cinnz 
mon, cloves, and aniſe; and thoſe who love perfumes 
musk, and ambergreaſe. There is al'o a kind of Mer 
can chocolate, in the compoſition whereof are put-almon® 
and filberts; but this is rather to ſpare the cocoa, than ® 
render the chocolate better; and, accordingly, ts 5 
looked upon as ſophitlicated chocolate 

The chocolate made in New Spain differs ſomewhat {fo 
that made in Mexico; for, beſides the drugs uſed in this 
laſt, they add two or three kinds of flowers, pods of 2 
peche, and generally almonds and hazle-nuts. Thc 1 
proportion, at Madrid, is to 100 kernels of cocoa, to 2 
two grains of chile, or Mexican r, 2 handſ - 
aniſe, as many flo «ers, called by the natives vit 1 
or little ears, fix white roſes in powder, a little machte 
a pod of campecho, two drachms of cinnamon, 2 ©, 
almonds, and as many hazle nuts; with achiott eos 


to give it a reddifh tincture: the ſugar and vanilla t 


mixed at diſeretion; as are allo the mask and amberer, 
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＋ 72 it a greater conſiſtence and firmneſs: 
_ the paſte being uſually made up into Takes, lt | 
— large rolls, and ſometimes the cakes ate made up of pure 
1 cholocite, without any mixture; thoſe who uſe it bel 
3 to add what quatitity they pleaſe of ſugar; -cinnamonz'an 
wo vanilla, when in the Waterf. 
2 In England, the chotolate 1s uſually. made fimple and un- 
8 the mixed of the kernel of the cocoa; excepting, that ſome- 


times ſugar, and ſometimes vanilla, is added, any other 
ingredients being ſcarcely kno-õꝗ m. 

The neweſt chocolate is eſteemed the beſt, the drug never 
keeping, well above two years, and uſually degenerating 


Pared much ſooner. It is kept ini brown paper; put up in a'box; 
8 the and that in another in à dry place. 

| The quantity of chocolate made in New Spain is ſuch, 
from that there are annually uſed twelve millions of pounds of 
drank ſugar in the preparation thereof; the Spaniards eſteeming 
> Very it the laſt misfortune that can befal a man; | to be reduced 
et for to want chocolate; and they are never known to leave 


it, except for ſome intoxicating liquor. See Cocoa and 
Cee, for the lations of the duty, | 


HOPINE. A French meaſure -uſed at Paris, for 'wihe, 
tereſt, brandy, and other liquors, even for olives ſold by retail, 
chiott, being half a pint. - | 
arniſh, At Lyons they make uſe of a ſmall liquid meaſure, called 
out of fouillette, much of the ſame contents with the Paris cho- 
wuthors ine; but at St. Dennis the chopine is near double that of 
tioned, Parts. 1 * a 8 
85 and HOUAN. See Kenan. 17 34; 12 

HOUPAR. A town of India, remarkable for its ſaltpetre. 
by the See India. | - Ur 
that in CHREMNITZ. The chief of the mine-towns of Upper 
maile, Hungary, ſituated in 19 deg. of E. long. and 48 deg. 45 
a little e min. of N. late. 8 2 
drug, CHRIST AL. See Cryſt all. | 
1 a cct- {RCHRISTIANOPLE. A port-town of Sweden, ſituated in 
„which 15 deg. 40 min. of E. lon. and 57 deg. of N. lat. on the 
eating Baltic ſea, in the territory of Bleking, and province of 
r when S. Gothland. See Sweden. | cy” 
, from CHRIS T's Hoſpital, principally eſtabliſhed for teaching boys 
ey (aid, the theory of navigation. See Chriſt's Hoſpital. | 

CHRISTINA. A Swediſh ſilver coin, of very baſe allay, 


worth about 7 d. ſterling: | There are alſo half chrifiina's, 


added a worth 20 runſtacs, or about 3 d ſterling. 

ition af CHRISTMAS NV. See Helleb:re. 7 
ſpoil h. CHRISTOPHERS, St. One of the Caribbee iſlands, ſi- 
all of 3 | tuated in 62 deg. of W. lon. and 17 deg. 30 min. of N. 
oreeable lat. to which Columbus gave bis Chriſtian name, See 
w Spain, Britiſh America. STTST OS: © 

zong the CHRYSOBERIL A precious ſtone, which is nothing elſe 
— * : kind of pale beryl, tinctured with a gol4 colour. See 
e kerne . 8 f 4 | 
pierced CHRYSOCOLLA. A mineral falt, uſed by the antients 
ound on in the ſoldering of gold and other metals; as it was alſo 
ter, til frequently in phyſic, for an eſcharotic, reſolvent, and 
g with drier. © ©: "i 0 | 
ect. u 8 according to Pliny, is found in mines of 
ong pY e old, filver, copper, and lead; its colour being various, 
d cinnz purſuant to that of the matter in which it is Bund 3 as 
erfumes yellow, if among gold; white, in ſilver; green, in cop- 
of Men per; and black, in led. | 

.almond The Arabs, and the inhabitan's of Guzarat in India, call 
, thant it tincar, or tincal ; the beſt ſort of which is found in cop- 
, this ö N mw euer. in thoſe of lead; tho', in Eu- 

a » It is confounded with borax. See Borax, 

hat fron CHRYSOLITE. A precious ſtone of a yellow colour, be- 

d in tho cms the topaz of. the moderns. See Topaz. 

g of cam. YSOPRASIN. A precious ſtone of a greeniſn colour, 

The uu which is a kind of beryl. See Beryl. W 

za, to * 5 AN, or Cheuxan. An iſland on the coaſt of China, 

andful ee, in 124 deg. of E. lon. and 30 deg. 40 min. of N. 

acaxtlidts 3 the province of Chekiam; where the Engliſh 

machul gal India company had a factory, but were obliged, by 

a dotel on © extortions of the natives, to remove. 571 1 

tt enov] LOS See Chemiſt, | 

anilla 7 — Cyder. © © 

berg. TO, or Cientor, is a tax levied throughout all the pro- 


ſometimes into CIFALU; or Cefaledi; 
- vince. of V 


. 
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e. Water, whicli vinces of Spain, of 4 per cent, upon all manner of mer- 
| chandiſe bartered or ſold. : 


A port: town of Sicily, in the · pro- 
emona, ſituated in 13 deg. of E. lon. and 
38 deg. 30 min: of N. lat, on a cape or promontory 36 
miles E. of Palermo. See [t1ly. | 


EIGALES, called by the Spaniards cjgarros, a kind of to- 


: 


bacco cultivated.in ſome parts of the iſland of Cuba, and 
ſmoaked uſually without a pipe ; being only the leaves of 
this plant twiſted in the form of a horn, and ſet fire to at 
one end. | 


CINDERS, are coals burnt till the ſulphur is evaporated 


out of them: See Coal. 


CINNABAR, A mineral ſtone, red, heavy, and brilliant, a 


found chiefly in quickſilver mines ; being of two ſorts, the 


native, and the factitious. 


Natural or mineral cinnabar is found in moſt places 


where there ate quickſilver mines; yet it has alſo mines 


of its on; of which thoſe in Spain are. very remarkable; 
and the French too have theirs in Norman y: there are 
alſo; ſome in Hungary, and others in the Eaſt Indies. It 
may be eſteemed as marcaſite of quickſilver, or rather as 


- quickſilver petrified and fixed by means of ſulphur, and a 
ſubterraneous beat; chemiftry being found to reduce it, 


without much trouble or loſs, to the nature of mercury. 
Each pound of good cinnabar yiel.'s fourteen ounces of 


mercury; accordingly, the principal property and uſe of 


this mineral, is to yield a moſt excellent mercury ; but 


the beſt mineral cinnabar, is of a high colour, brilliant, 
and free from the ſtone, which is ſold either in lumps or 


pounded, 


Factitious, or artificial CixNABaR, is formed of a mixture 


of mercury and ſulphur, ſublimed, and thus reduced into a 


kind of fine red glebe ; the beſt ſort being of a high co- 


lour, and full of fibres, like needles. 
This cinnabar, called alſo by painters vermillion, is ren- 


dered more beautiful by grin ling it with gum-water and 


a little ſaffron, thoſe tao drugs preventing its growing 
black. CLE | | 

There is alſo a blue cinnabar, made by mixing two parts 
of ſulphur with three of quickſilver, and one of ſal ammo- 


niac; theſe being ſublimed, produce a beautiful blue ſub- 
ſtance; whercas quickſilver and ſulphur alone produce 


a red. 


But chemiſts prepare other kinds of artificial cinnabar, as 


einnabar of antimony, being a compoſition of mercury, 
common ſulphur, and crude antimony ſublimed. | 


CINNAMON. An agreeable aromatic ſpice, being the 


bark of a tree, gowns in the iſland of Ceylon; and, as 
ſome ſay, alſo in the iſland of Java, and on the coaſt of 
Malabar, in the Eaſt Indies. 

This tree has a thick trunk, and divides into many 
branches: the bark is at firſt green, but grows reddiſh 
with age, and binds itſelf cloſe to the wood, which is 
whitiſh, firm, and without ſmell. The leaves are like 
thoſe of the bay-tree, and the flowers are ſmall and white. 
The woods and foreſts of Ceylon are full of theſe trees, 
where the bark is ſtript off in the ſpring and autumn every 


two or three years. 


The leaves of the cinnamon-tree are called folia Ma'a- 


bathbri, and yield a bitteriſh aromatic oil, called oem Ma- 


labathri, reputed excellent againſt cephalagia's. 
The chief virtue of the cinnamon-tree is in its bark ; 


. Which, when green, appears to be double; its exterior 


 cinnamon-colour. 


ſurface being browniſh, and the inner of the common 
It is then diviſible into two barks of 


different colours; but theſe drying together, become in- 
| ſeparable, and paſs for the ſame bark, the browniſh colour 


changing in proportion as it dries. 


The cinnamon, taken freſh from the tree, is flat, has 


little taſte, ſmell, or colour; but it twiſts, or convolves, 
as it dries, in form of a ſtick, or cane; whence the French 


call it canel/e. | By thus exhaling its ſuperfluous humidity, 


it acquires a ſweet, briſk ſmell, and a ſharp, pungent 


taſte. 
Some hold 
cCaſſia; but that muſt be a miſtake : however, the natives 


te I BER SE. 


draw from the roots of the tree a liquor in all reſpects re- 
| Ii ſembling 


CIP 

ſembling camphor, and which, in reality, is a true cam- 
phor. See Campbor. : hes 
Cinnamon, to be good, muſt have a briſk, agreeable taſte, 
and a bright, brown colour. There is a great conſump- 
tion for it in Europe as a ſpice; and it is alſo uſed in me- 
dicine as an aſtringent. | | 

From cinnamon an oil+ is extracted, called its eſſence, or 
quinteflence ; but the Dutch are ſaid to have a method of 
preparing, or rather adulterating, oil of cinnamon, which 
is kept a ſecret among themſelves; and the common 
cinnamon is often adulterated with that out of which this 
eſſence has been extracte. | LE 

Cinnamon, by means of fire, furniſhes waters, extracts, 
and falts; out of which are compounded ſyrups and 
paſtils, called oleo ſacchara ; together with an eſſence that 
ferves to turn all manner of wines, white and red; into 

| _ hypocras. 

Cinxnamon-H/ater, is made by diſtilling the bark, firſt in- 
fuſed in barley-water, in ſpirit of wine, or white wine. 
All the cinnamon conſumed in Europe comes from the 
Dutch, who have got its whole commerce into their own 
hands, by becoming maſters of the iſle of Ceylon, and 
deſtroying all the other cinnamon-trees about the king- 
dom of Cochin ; ſo that they ſell it at Amfterdam from 

38. 6d. to 58. 3d. the pound. See Ceylon. 

Cloave-CiNNAMON, is alfo the bark of a tree growing in 

Braſil and Madagaſcar, where it is known under the name 
of ravendfara ; Tot the Portugueſe call it cravo de Ma- 
renham ; the bark of which pulveriſed, is ſometimes ſub- 
ſtituted for real cloves, tho' far inferior in reſpe& of qua- 


lity. See Cloves. 
Saffafras is ſometimes alfo called cinnamon-wood. See 
e 

IYVhite Cinnamon, which ſome call ceſtus corticus, or cortex 


Winteri, Winter's bark, from the perſon's name who 
- firſt brought it into England, is the bark of a tree reſem- 
bling the olive-tree, frequent in the iflands of St. Do- 
mingo, Guardaloupe, and Madagaſcar, called by the na- 
tives /impl, See Cortex Winteranus. 
The bark, which dries like that of cinnamon, is at firſt 
browniſh, of a ſharp biting taſte, like pepper, and a ſmell 
like muſk, which whitens as it dries. Some uſe it in lieu 
of nutmeg ; but, in medicine, it is uſed as a ſtomachic, 
and ſometimes as an antiſcorbutic. 
The ſame tree alfo yields a gum, called alouch, and ſome- 
times bdellium, which is no diſagreeable perfame. See 
Bdellium, and Spice. 
CINNAMON iſfands. See Ceylon. | 
CINQUE- Ports, or Quingue- ports, are five havens, lying on 
the coaſt of Kent and Suſſex, on the eaſt part of Eng- 
land, towards France, ſo called by way of eminence, on 
account of their ſuperior importance, as having been 
thought by the Kings of England to merit a particular re- 
ard, for their preſervation againſt an invading enemy. 
| wk they have a particular policy, being governed by 
a keeper, with the title of Lord Warden of the cinque- 
ports, who has the authority of an admiral among them, 
and iſſues writs in his own name. KI 1 Je 
William the Conqueror firſt appointed a warden of the 
einque-ports ; but their privileges were not granted till 
the reign of e. John, who did it upon condition that 
they ſhould provide 80 ſhips at their own charge for 40 
days, as often as the King ſhould have occaſion in the 
wars; he being, at that time, ſtraitened in a navy to re- 
cover Normandy. 
The five ports are Haſtings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, 
and Sandwich. To Haſtings belonged Seaford, Pevenſey, 
Hedney, Winchelfea, Rye, Hamine, Wakeſbourn, Cre- 
neth, and Forthelip; which were to furniſh 21 veſſels, and 
in each 21 men. To Romney belonged Broomhall, Lyde, 
Oſwarſtone, Dangemares, and Romenhal ; which were 
to provide z ſhips, and in each 24 men. To Hythe be- 
tonged Weſtmeath, which were to furniſh 5 ſhips; and in 
each 21 ſeamen, To Dover belonged Folkſtene, Fever- 
ſham, and Marge; which were to furniſh the ſame num- 
ber as Haftings. And to Sandwich belonged Fordiwic, 
Reculver, Serre, and Deal, which were to provide the 
fame with Hythe. | 


* 
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CINTRA Cape, uſually called the Rock of Liſbon, lig 
the province of, Eſtramadura in Portugal, on the non d. 
ſide of the entrance of the river Tagus. | 2 
CIPHER, or Cypher, in trade, is à kind of enigmatic q. 
racter, compoſed of ſeveral. letters interwoven, which M 
_ ordinarily. the initial letters of the perſons. names for wh WM 
the cypher is intended, and Loquently uſed on ſeals, , i 
alſo on bales, bags, boxes, other parcels of Rook E 
Antiently merchants and tradeſmen were not allows, , Wl 
bear arms in England: but, in lieu. thereof, they bore the, 9 
cyphers, or the initial letters of their names, artfully . 
terwoven about a croſs. -/ a Py 1 
CIRCASSIA. See Turi y). | 
CIRCLES of Germany, are ſuch provinces and principal, Wl 
2 the empire, as have a right to be preſent at diets, * ; 
ermiany. | | 
CIRCULAR ſailing, is that performed in the arch of a gr, 
circle; which, of all others, goes the neareſt or (hon, nl 
way ; and yet there are ſuch advantages in ailing h 
rhumbs, that this latter is generally preferred. Sec Khun *x 
and Sailing, - 
CIRCULATION of Money, is that quantity of money whiz Wl 
is employed in trade, or other negotiations. See Cab. 
CIRSAKAS. An Indian ſtuff, almoſt entirely of cotton, Wl 
with a very little mixture of filk ; the length of which; Wl 
from 8 to 40 ells, or thereabouts, and the breadth n 
2-3ds to 5-6ths. EY, 2 
CITRON. An agreeable fruit, brought chiefly from Italy, WA 
in colour, taſte, and ſmell, reſembling a lemon, and . 
ving like that to cool and quench the thirſt ; being pro- . 
duced by a tree of the ſame name, which is like the |. 
mon- tree. But the citron-fruit is different from the |:. Wl 
mon, being bigger, its pulp firmer, its ſme} briſker, a4 
colour higher, which is excellent againſt poiſons; diſtl. WY 
lers, perfumers, and confectioners, alſo. procure ſever 
things from citrons, as eſſences, oils, confections, ani 
waters. [22 "6 : WW, | | 
The citran-juice is uſed by dyers ; and the ſmall Madein 
citrons are candied, as are alſo thoſe of Martinico; the 
peels of the large citrons of thoſe iflands are likewiſe can- 
died, which are called citronnade, being cut into piece 
for the European conſumption z-and ſhould be new, der, 
and tranſparent, . green without, well glazed within, 
plump, eaſy to cut, and not pricked,” '  , 
Citron-wood is a term given by Europeans to the Amer. 
can candle-wood, which ſome. druggiſts fell for ſanta; 
but the billets of the real ſantal weigh only 100 Ib. and 
thoſe of the citron- wood are 1000 lb. weight: beſide, 
the ſantal is of an agreeable taſte ; but the citron · wood i 
oily, and of a ſtrong ſmell. | 
CIFTADELLA. The capital of the iſland of Minorca, Wn 
in the Mediterranean, ſituated in 3 deg. 30 min. of L. 
lon. and 40 deg. of N. lat. See Minorca. 
CITY. A large, walled town, endowed with particular pri- 
leges: it was antiently appropriated to thoſe towas thi 
were biſhops ſees only, and ſeems. ſtill to retain that di 
tinction in England, tho' not always in other countries 
See Borough, and Toawn, | | 
CIVET. A kind of perfume, bearing the name of the an- 
mal from which it is taken, and f. rmed like a kind d 
greaſe, or thick ſcum, in an aperture, or bag, under hn 
tail, between the anus and pudenda. - 4 
There is a very conſiderable traffic of civet, from Baſſors 
Calicut, and other places in India, where the animal thit 
produces it is bred, as alſo from the Levant, Brafil, and 
Guinea; though the beſt civet is furniſhed by the Dutch, 
who bring up a conſiderable number of theſe animals in 
Holland; where it is ſold for about 21. 10 8. an ounce: 
Civet muſt be choſen new, of a good conſiſtence, a whitiſh 
colour, and a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell. It is of little uſe 
in medicine, but much uſed by confectioners. 
CIVIL Law, Lex civilis, is defined in the inſtitutes to . 
the laws peculiar to each city, or each people: but, in . 
modern uſe, it properly implies the Roman law, conan 
in the digeſt, the code, and the inſtitutes, otherwiſe ca 
ed lex ſcripta, or the written law. R 
The Emperor Juſtinian, finding the authority of the o 
man law almoſt aboliſhed in the weſt, by the declenhon® 
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mY ire, ved to make a general collection of the 
ng yo oven out of their writings, which 
made no leſs than 2090 volumes z and committed the care 
of it to his 3 2 who, 1 — — 
theteo choſe 16 juri i, or lawyers, to work u 
the = | Theſe, accordingly, took out tag beſt and fi- 
neſt deciſians from the voluminous writings of the antient 
juriſconſulti, and reduced them all into one body, which 
vas publiſhed in the year 533, under the name of the di- 
ge; to which the Emperor gave the force of a law, by a 
letter, at the head of the work, ſerving it as a preface: 
ſo that this digeſt makes the farſt part of the Roman law, 
and the firſt volume of the corpus, or body iv 
law. The code was publiſhed in the yeat 5 34, which is 
compriſed in 12 books, and makes the ſecond part of the 
Civil or Roman law. The inſtitutes were alſo publiſhed 
about the ſame time, which conſtitutes the laſt part of the 
corpus juris civilis, being a compendium, or fummary, of 
the whole body of the civj] law, in four books. All theſe 
together make the corpus juris civilis, or body of the civil 
law, as reduced by the order of Juſtinian. 
For the ſpace of 300 years, this ſyſtem of law obtained 
without any innovation: but the new conſtitutions, made 
by the Emperors from time to time, at length occaſioning 


poſed a new body of the Roman law, chiefly from the 
- Juſtinian, in the Greek language; dividing it into ſeven 
volumes, and 60 books, under the title of Be/ilzca; from 
which time the Baſilica ſupplanted the credit of the body 
compoſed by Jultinian, in the eaſt. 
law had a different fortune ; for it is generally ſuppoſed to 
have been there unknown till the year 600 ; when Lotha- 
rius II. finding the book at the taking of Melphi, a town 
in Naples, made a preſent of it to the city of Piſa, though 
it may be found quoted in ſeveral Latin works long before 
Lotharius: it is true, . however, it was never publicly 
taught till the 12th century; when Irnerius made 
profeſſion of it at Bologna, in 1128; whence it was car- 
ried, by his diſciples, into other countries; and, in a 
little time, was taught in all the univerſities. 
It is allowed that the civil law contains all the principles of 
natural equity, and that nothing can he better calculated 
to form good ſenſe, and ſound judgment : hence, though 
in ſeveral countries it has no other validity but that of rea- 
ſon and-juſtice, it is every where referred to for authority, 
and is that alone taught in univerſities as the law of na- 
WW tions: but it is not received, at this day, in any country 
= Vithout ſome alterations; ſometimes the feudal law being 
mixed with it, or general and particular cuſtoms, and fre- 
quently ordinances and ſtatutes cut off a part of it. 
In Turkey the Baſilics are only uſe ; in Italy, the canon 
bo, and cuſtoms, have excluded a conſiderable part of it; 
por in Venice, cuſtom hath almoſt an abſolute govern - 
vent; in the Milaneſe, the feudal law, and particular 
cuſtoms, bear ſway ; and in Naples and Sicily, the conſti- 


f the ani 
kind df 
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\ Baſſora, + 
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=_ with more punctuality; but, in the northern parts 


122 the jus Saxonicum, Lubecenſe, or Cul- 


hath ſcarce any authority at all. 


: In France only a part of 
aſl, of it is received, and that part is in ſome places * cuſto- 
— 1 w; though, in thoſe provinces adjacent to Italy, it 
_ e force of a municipal law : however, in criminal 

— egarded in France; but the 
a whitiſh f trial: a * „ ; 
ole ue Spain * is regulated by ordonnances and edicts. In 


J regium, and cuſtom. In Scotland 
he In „the ſtatutes of the 
| 56 4 — 2 the regizz majeſtatis, and their cuſtoms, 
ut, ut the civil law. And in England it is uſed in the 


contain 


eccleſiaſtical courts, 1 . . 
c. al]. . . Its, in the courts of admiralty, and in 
wiſec ue wo univerſities yet in all theſe reſtrained and direc- 


by the common la 
F w. | | 
| ILIANS, are ſtudents, profeſſors, or doctors, of the ci- 


vil law; wh 
we of C o have a 


7 MIVILIANS in Londen, commonly called Doctors 


f the Ro. 


of 
lenſion N 


of the civil 


ſome alterations, the Emperor Baſil, and Leo his ſon, com- 


In the weſt, the civil 


CLA 


Commons, founded by Dr. Harvey, dean of the archcs, 
for the profeſſors dwelling in the city; where uſually te- 
ſide the judge of the admiralty, with other civilians, h 
all live, as to diet and lodging, in a collegiate manner, 
commoning together ; whence the appellation of Doctors 
mmons: and to this college belong 34 proctors, who 
make themſelves parties for clients, and manage all ma- 

ritime caufes. , * | I 

CIVIL Lift, is a term given for the annual allowance. 
granted by the Britiſh parliament for the private uſes of the 
crown. See Fund. 

CIVITTA VECCHIA. A town on the hay of the Tuſcan 
ſea, ſituated in 12 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 42 deg. 
of N. Hat. in the papal territories, which was declared a 

free port by the pope. See Italy. | 

CLAM. The ſmalleſt weight uſed in the kingdom of Siam, 

weighing 12 grains, and 768 grains make the tale, or 
1; lb. Engliſh weight. | | 

CLAM, is alſo a money of accompt, worth about a farthing ; 
.and it is worthy of obſervation, that in Siam, China, and 
ſeveral other parts of Aſia, the ſilver coins, or at leaſt the 

bits of filyer which ſerve there for coins, ſerve alſo for 
weights. | 

CLAMP in @ fhip, is a piece of timber applied to a maſt, or 

yard, to ſtrengthen it, and prevent the wood from burſt- 
ing. See Maſt. 

CLAMP-nails, are ſuch nails as are uſed to faſten on clamps, 

in building and repairing of ſhips. | 

CLAP-bzard. A ſtaff, or board, cut ready for the coopers 

uſe to make caſks with ; which is a conſiderable part of the 
commerce from the northern colonies of America to the 
Weſt India iflands ; as alſo between Norway, and other 
countries adjacent to the Baltic, with other European na- 
titans. 
By the ſtatute of the 35th Eliz, it was enacted, That all 
perſons. tranſporting beer beyond the ſeas for merchan- 
. diſe, ſhould, if a ſtranger before tranſporting, if a ſubject 
born then within four months after, bring into the realm 
for every ſix tons of beer, 200 of clapboards, fit for to 
make caſk of, in length 3 feet and 2 inches; or elſe the 
ſame caſk again, or ſo much other good caſk; or, if the 
tranſporting be into Ireland, then to bring ſo much ſhaf- 
fold-board as the clapboard amounted to, That no ſtranger 
ſhould tranſport beyond the ſeas, a, pilchards, or other 
| faſh, in cafk, unleſs the ſame perſon had brought into the 
realm, for every fix tons of fiſh, according to the rate 
aforeſaid of clapboard or caſk, upon pain of forfeiture of 
the beer, pilchards, and caſk. That it ſhould not be 
lawful to tranſport wine-caſk out of the realm with beer 
or eager- beer, nor any wine-caſk ſhaken, except for the 
victualling of any ſhip, or of the Engliſh garriſons and 
forces, upon pain of forfeiture of 40s. for every tun of 
caſæ. But this act was not extended to the tranſportation 
of herrings in caſks, and was continued indefinitely by the 
Za and 16th of Charles I. Wn 
CLARA, St. An iſland of Peru in South America, ſituated - 
in 80 deg. of W. lon. and 3 deg. 30 min, of S. lat. on 
the bay of Guiaquil. See Spaniſh America. ' 
CLARET, or Clairet, pale red, a name which the French 


give to ſuch of their red wines as are not of a deep or 

igh colour. See ine. 

CLAY, in natural hiſtory, a ſoft viſcous earth, found in va- 
rious places, and uſed for various purpoſes, of ſeveral kinds 
and properties, 

Dr. Lifter, in the philoſophical tranſactions, gives a table 
of 22 ſeveral clays found in the ſeveral counties of Eng- 
land ; five whereof he calls pure, that is, ſuch as are ſoft, 
like butter, to the teeth, with little or no grittineſs in 
them. 1. Fuller's earth, which he diſtinguiſhes by its co- 
lour into yellowiſh, brown, and white; 2. Boles; 3. Pale 
yellow clay; 4. Cowſhot clay; 5. Dark blue clay, or 
marle. The other ſeventeen impure ; whereof eight are 
hard and duſty when dry; as, 1. Creta, or milk-white 
clay ; 2. Potters pale yellow clay ; 3. Blue potters clay ; 
4. Blue clay, wherein is found the aſtroite,; 5. Yellow 
clay; 6. Fine red clay; 7. Soft chalky blue clay; 8. Soft 
chalky red clay. Three are ſtony when dry; 1. A red 
ſtony clay; 2. A blue ſtony clay; 3. A white ſtony 
clay, Three are mixed with ſand, or pebbles; 1. A yel- 


low 


 C'L)-/ 


low loam; 2. A faridy red clay; 3. A ſecond ſpecies of 
the ſame kind. Laſtly, three are mixed with flat or thin 
ſand, glittering with mica; f. Crouch, or White clay; 
2. Grey, or bluiſh tobacco pipe clay; and, 3 Red clay. 
CLays are uſed for making bricks, tyles, tobacco-pipes, 
earthen ware, porcelain, and glaſs. See Porce ain. 
CLEAR Cape, or Cape Clear, is a promontory on a little 
iſland, on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of Ireland. 8 1 


CLEPSYDRA. An inſtrument to meaſure time by water, 


like a clock or hour-glaſs, much uſed formerly, as well 
by ſea as land. . . _ 5 n 
CLERK, in trade or buſineſs, is a perſon employed in ex- 
erciſing the pen, by merchants, lawyers, public compa- 
nies, bankers, or in the revenues. * | 
CLERMONT. . A city of France. See France. | 
CLICKER. A cant term for a perfon who ſtands at a ſhoe- 
maker's door, to invite cuſtomers. 
CLOCK. A kind of movement, or machine, ſerving to 
meaſure and ftrike time. | | 
The uſual chronometers are watches and clocks ; the for- 
mer, in ſtrictneſs, are ſuch as ſhew the parts of time; 
the latter, ſuch as publiſh it by ſtriking ; though the name 
watch is often appropriated to pocket clocks, and that of 
clocks to larger machines, whether they ſtrike or not. 
See Hatch. | 


The invention of clocks with wheels, is referred to Paci- 


ficus archdeacon of Verona, who lived in the time of Lo- 
tharius, ſon of Louis the Debonnair, about the year 
840; but Mr. Derham makes clock-work of a much ol- 
der ſtanding; ranking the ſphere of Arch'me.!es, menti- 
oned by Claudian, and that of Poſidonius, mentioned by 
Cicero, among the machines of this kind : however, it 


is certain the art of making clocks, ſuch as are now in 


uſe, was either .invented, or at leaſt retrieved, in Ger- 
many, about 200 years ago. | 1 * 
The diſcovery of pendulum- clocks is owing to the happy 
induſtry of the laſt age. The honour of which is diſputed 
between Huygens and Galileo; but, whoever was the in- 
ventor, the invention never flouriſhed till it came into the 
bands of Huygens. The firſt pendulum- clock made in 
England, was in the year 1622, by M. Fromantil, a 
Dutchman: but clocks and watches now compoſe no in- 
conſiderable branch of the commerce carried on by the Eu- 
ropeans to the Eaſt Indies and the Levant. | 
By the ſtatute of the gth and 1oth of King William III. it 
was enacted, That no perſon ſhould export, or endeavour 
to export, out of the kingdom, any outward or inward 
box, cafe, or dial plate, of gold, filver, braſs, or other 
metal, for clock or watch, without the movement in, or 
with the ſame, made up fit for uſe, with the make:'s 
name engraven thereon ; nor ſhould any perfon make up 
any clock or watch, without putting the name and place 
of abode, or freedom, and no other name or place on 
every clock or watch, on penalty of forfeiting 20 l. 
and alſo every. ſuch empty box, caſe, and dial plate, 
clock, and watch, not made up and engraven as afore- 
ſaid. - „ 
CLOCK-MAK ER. A perſon who makes clocks. 
CLOCK-MAKERS c:mpany of London, was incorporated by 
letters-patent of Charles I. dated the 20th of Auguſt 
1632, by the name of The maſter, wardens, and ſociety 


of the art of clock-makers of the city of London; which 


is an incorporation conſiſting of a maſter, 3 wardens, and 
21 aſſiſtants ; but they have neither livery nor hall. 
CLOISTER, is a name given to the factory, or ware-houſe, 
which ſome towns of Grermany have in the city of Bergen, 
the moſt conſiderable port of Norway; where a trade of 
ſalt, and dry fiſh, is carried on in ſo great a quantity, as 
to be in a manner ſufficient for all . Sweden, 
poland, Denmark, and Germany, ſetting aſide what is 
imported on Engliſh, Dutch, and French bottoms. 
The merchants reſiding in this cloĩſter, are obliged to ce- 
libacy during their reſidence, and are upon that account 
called monks, tho' of the proteſtant profeſſion. 
CLOTH, in its general ſenſe, includes all kinds of ſtuffs 
 wove or manufactured on the loom, whether their threads 
are of wool, Remp, or flax; and is more particularly ap- 
plied to a web, or tiſſue, of woollen threads interwoven, 


CLV 
vheteof ſome, called the warp, are extended lengthwiſe, 
from one end of the piece to the other; the reſt; called 
woof, being diſpoſed acroſs the firſt, or breadthwiſe of 
the piece. e N * 1: 10 Wan ain 17 
Woollen' cloths are woven on Joos ds well as linens, 
druggets, ſerges, eamblets, and ſuch like, being of vari- 
ous qualities ; as fine, coarſe, and ſtrong ? ſome of wool, 
of different colours; the wools being dyed, and dreſſed, 
are firſt ſpun and then wove ; others are wrought white, 
deſtined to be dyed in ſcarlet; black, blue, green, yellow, 
and other colours : but theit breadths and lengths are ya. 
rious, according to the places of their manufaQtute. See 
Wos, Moollen clithi, Stuffs; and Fuftian, Linen-cl;th, 
Soil. clath, and Weau erer... 
Cloth,” is faid alſo of all rich gold and ſilver ſtuffs, x; 
plain, faſhioned, frized, wrought, even of thoſe whoſe 
— is of gold and filver, variegated with flowers or 
oliages of ſilk of different colours and ſhades. See Eu 
broidery. + 94417 | 
Tho' ſtuffs of gold and filver are ranked among cloths 
of gold and ſilver; yet they are ufually called gold and 
ſilver tiſſues. See TI %[.ü• e. 8 
CLOTHIER, C oth-worker, or Sheer man, one whoſe buſineſz 
it is to make woollen cloth fit and ready for uſe. Ses 
Wool, and Woul'en trade.  e233243þ 19; 
CLoTH-WORKERS company of London, is a fraternity incor- 
porated by Jetters-patent'of Edward IV. dated the 28th 
of April 1482; by the appellation of the fraternity of the 
aſſumption of the bleſſed Virgin Mary of the ſheermen af 
London, which was confirmed by Hen. VIII. in 1528, 
but they being re incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, he 
changed their firſt title to that of I he mafter, wardens, aud 
commonalty of freemen of the art and miſtery of cloth- 
workers in the city of London, which charter was con- 
- firmed by Charles I. in the year 46349 
This company has a very large eſtate, out of which is 
annually paid to the poor about 1400 l. a year: and, for 
the government of the incorporation, they have a maſter, 
4 wardens, and 33 aſſiſtants, with a livery of 154 men- 
bers, each of whom, upon his admiſſion, pays a fine 
20 J. and the company has a ſtately hall in Minciog-lane, 
where they tranſact their affairs. b 
ST. CLOUD. See France. — 
CLOVE, an aromatic fruit, growing on a tree of the ſame 
name, which was formerly very common in the Moluca 
| iſlands, where all the European nations, who traffic in 
ſpices to the Eaſt Indies, furniſhe i themſelves with wht 
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quantity of cloves they required: though at preſent ſcat Wa f 


any are found but in the iſland of Ternate: for the Dutch 
to render themſelves maſflers: of that merchandiſe, hat 


dug up the clove - trees in the reſt of the Molucca iſland W 
and tranſplanted them to Ternate ; ſo that none are . 


to be had but through their hands. 


The tree is about 20 feet high, with leaves like thoſe 4 I 


the bay-tree. When the cloves begin firſt to app® 


they are of a greeniſh white colour, and, as they 119% 


grow brown, being gathered from October to the midde 


of February, when they ate placed on hurdles, vii 1 
ſmall fire under them, and afterwards dried in the ſu Wt 


They muſt be choſen. dry, brittle, harfh to the touch 
well grown, of a duſky red colour, a hot aromatic 


an agreeable ſmell, and, if poſſible, with the ſhank or F 


Such of the fruit as eſcape tile gatherers, grow and 
on the tree, whereby they be.ome full of a gum * 
in medicine, called mother of cloves. 


There is alſo an oil drawn from cloves by diſtillation, mo 


as a ſovereign remedy for the tooth-ach, and in . 
cinal compoſitions with the ſame view as the fruit.“ 
ſides, it is alſo much uſed among perfumers. See Hu 
CLove, is alſo an Engliſh weight for wool, being 


, E 
CLOUGH, or Draught, in trade, an allowance of f . 


pounds in every hundred weight, for the turn of 
ſcale, that the commodity may told out weight 
ſold by retail. 


CLYDE. A river of Scotland, riſing in Annandale, "al 


running N. W. through Clydeſdale, paſſes by Lane" 
Hamilton, and Glaſgow, falling into the fiith 0 
oppolite t. e iſle of Bute. 0 040 


i 
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| hicle for cottimodious travelling, invented 
5 — the time of F rancis I. who reigned in 
the year 1515, which was afterwards nh 
all tne politer nations of Europe, and is NOW one - their 
principal articles of luxury; though Lewis X1 Go em 
made ſeveral ſumptuary laws for reſtraining the excel bye 
magnificence of theſe carriages, which have | had. he 
fate to be neglected. 5 


1 
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into coaches, properly ſo called. chariots, calaſhes, and 
berlins: beſides theſe, there are hackney coaches, expoſed 
to hire in the ffreets of London, and ſome other capital 
cities, at rates fixed by authority; and ſtage coaches, 
which are thoſe appointed for the conveyance of travel- 
lers. from one city, or town, to another. 


4 Hackney coaches in London are 800 in number, under 
. the direction of commiſſioners, who take coxnizance of 
8 all cauſes and diſputes ariſing thereupon. They are diſ- 
2 tinouiſhed by numbers affixed to the coach-doors : their 
fares, or rates, were ſettled by a ſtatute of the 14th of 
hs Charles II. and confirmed by another in the 5th and 6th 
nd of William III. whereby the fare is ſettled at 10 s for a 
whole day of 12 hours; for a ſingle hour 18. 6 d. and 1s. 
el for every hour after the firſt ; and, at theſe rates, they 
der are obliged to carry paſſengers any where, within ten 
miles of London, under a penalty not exceeding 31. nor 
_ under 10 ſhillings, in caſe of refuſal to go, or an exaction 
8th of more than the fare. He 
te 0ACH-MAKERS company of London, was incorporated by 
n of letters · patent of Charles II. dated the 2oth of Auguſt 
528, 1677, by the name of The maſter, wardens, afhſtants, 
| the and commonalty of the company of coach and coach- 
„ and harneſs makers of London, conſiſting of a maſter, 3 
loth- wardens, 23 aſſiſtants, and 104 liverymen, who, u;on 
con- their admiſſion, pay each a fine of 101. and have a ſpa- 
* cious hall in Noble-ſtreet, in which they diſpatch their 
uchi affairs. - 
d, for OAGIS. - A term uſed in the Levant among traders, ſig- 
naſter nifying a factor, or commiſſioner ; in which quality there 
— are Engliſh, French, Dutch, and Italians eſtabliſhed in 
fine df thoſe ports, trading by commiſſion, each upon the ac- 
g- lane, count of the merchants of their reſpective nation. See 
Factor. 5 
OAL. A black, ſulphurous, inflammable matter, dug 
he ſame out of the earth, ſerving, in many countries, as common 
lolucc fuel; being ſometimes called pit- coal, Scotch- coal, Welch- 
raff 1 coal, cannel-coal, foffil-coal, earth coal, and natural- 
th whit coal, to diſtinguiſh it from charcoal, and ſmall- coal; and, 
at ſcae nin places where it is brought by ſea, it is called ſea-coal. 
: Dutch dee Charcoal, and Sma'l-coal. | 


Cannel, or canole-coal, is a ſort of foſſil coal found in 
leveral of the northern counties of Eng'and, very hard, 
zlolly, and light, apt to cleave into thin flakes, and, 
when kindled, yields a continual blaze till it is burnt out. 
Pit-coal is ranked among the number of minerals, and the 
Places it is dug out of are called coal-mines, or coal- 
þts, being common in moſt of the European countries ; 
though the Engliſh coal is of moſt repute, even in foreign 
countries, notwithſtanding it is pretended that the coal of 
the Foſſe of Auvergne in France is nothing inferior to 


it. 


ooch con is dug in great quantities in many parts of 
no 


england, particularly about Lymington in Hamphire ; 
burns briskly into aſhes, without turning into cinders, 


elch coal, ſometimes alſo called Scotch- coal, is ver 
plentiſul in W 


m 


? ales, and many parts of England; it burns 
Nation, | without much ſmoak, but makes cinders. Tanfield- moor 
am coal is the ſame as Newcaſtle coal, which principally 
e fruit gi lupplies London. 

dee of 


1 
goodneſs of coal conſiſts in its being as free as poſ- 


ing 7 l wle from ſulphur, in its heating iron well, and in its 
ance it Crug a long time in the forge : but the Engliſh coal 
turn Y -p this quality peculiar to it, that it never tights fo per- 
weight Ws as when water is thrown on it. | 

1 lp eee of coal is very conſide able in England, for 
nan Th be nes at Newcaſtle, in Northumberland, and White- 
** Ob em uin Cumberland, not only ſupply the conſumption 
lich © 


o LG 5 1 
qu om and the ſouthern counties, but alſo afford large 
des for Ireland, eſpecially from Whitchaven ; and 
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Coaches are diſtinguiſhed with regard to their ſtructure, 


COA 


| Newcaſtle loads a conſiderable number of ſhipping with 


this commodity for Britanny and Normandy in France 
as alſo to ſome parts of Holland : the meaſure whereby it 
is ſold being the chaldron, containing 36 buſhels, 

In the year 1536 coals were fold at Newcaſtle for 2 s: 
2d. the chaldron, and 4s. the chaldron in London, 
which now generally exceed 30 8. the chaldron in Lon- 
don. There are generally above 1500 ſhips annually 
employed in this trade between Newcaſtle and London, 


which. is the principal nurſery of the Britiſh ſeamen : there 


are about 20-0 ſeamen employed from Whitehaven, and 
many thouſand colliers employed in the mines; as alſo a 
great number of people in land- carriage : but all coal for 


the conſumption of London is to have no other than 
ſea carriage to it; the amount of which upon an average 


is annually 474,7 17 chaldrons. 

By the ſtatute of the 12th of Q. Anne, the coal-buſhel is 
to be round, with a plain bottom, and to be 19 inches 
and a half from out to out, containing one Wincheſter 


buſhel, and one quart of water: and all ſea coals and 


culm, chargeable with duties by Wincheſter meaſure, 
are to be chargeable, fold, and meaſured, by the chaldron, 


containing 36 buſhels heaped; and the commiſſioners of 


the treaſury were to cauſe a buſhel to be made of braſs, 
of theſe dimenſions, to be ſealed and kept in the ex- 


chaquer. 


By the ſtatute of the th and 10th of William III. a duty 
of 5 8. fer ton, or 7s. 6 d per chaldron, for coal: ſold 
by meaſure, is to be paid by the importer of coals, brought 


from Scotland, or any parts beyond ſea; 38. 4 d. per ton 


for coals laid on board in Engliſh ports, and 5 8. per 
chaldron for culm imported. By the Cth of Q Anne 
coals exported in foreign bottoms are to pay 10s. per 
chaldron, in Britiſh bottoms only 3s. By the 8th of 
Q. Anne an additional duty of 3 8. per ton, and 48. 6d. 
per chaldron was laid on foreign coals; and 3 s. per 
chaldron for water- born coals. By te gth of Q. Anne 
coals exported to Ireland were to pay 18. per chaldron ; 
to the plantations 2 s. ; coals imported from foreign parts 
28. fer ton, and 3 s. per chaldron; carried from port to 
port 48. per ton, and 25. per chaldron. 

By the laws now in being, the maſters of all veſſels em- 
ployed in carrying coals, culm, and cinders, coaſtwiſe, 
from port to port wit!.in Great Britain, are to enter into 
bond with ſecurity, at the ports where the ſame are ſhip- 
ped, for delivery of the ſaid lading in ſome other port or 
creek in Great Britain. But as ſeveral maſters of theſe 


veſſels, under pretence of being forced by contrary winds 


and ſtreſs of weather, carried and diſpoſed of their ſaid 


lading in foreign ports, without having firſt paid the 
cuſtoms and overſea dutics, upon the exportation thereof : 
it was, therefore enacted, in the 22d year of K. Geo. II. 
That no officer of the cuſtoms ſhould clear outwards an 
ſhip or veſſel wherein coals, culm, or cinders ſhould have 
been exported from any place in Great Britain to any 
parts beyond the ſeas, or permit ſuch veſſel to go out of 
any port in Great Britain, till all tte cuſtoms and duties 
for ſuch coals, culm, or cinders, be paid; or until an 
authentic certificate ſhould be produced, ſignifying the 
payment of the ſaid duties, under penalty of 100 J. for 
every ſuch offence committed by the officers. of the 
cuſtoms, contrary to the term of this act; that if an 
- maſter. or other perſon, taking charge of any veſſei, 
whereon coals, culm, and cinders, ſhall be laden in Great 
Britain to be carried coaſtwiſe, ſhauld proceed with the 
ſaid loading to parts beyond the ſeas, and there unlade 
and diſpoſe of the ſame, not being compe!:led thereto b 
ſtreſs of weati.er, or other lawful neceſſity, he ſhould pay 
5s for every chaldron thereof ſo exported or unladen, 
over and above all other duties. 
By an act made in the 16th and 17th year of King Cha. 
II. The Lord Mayor of London, and the court of alder- 
men, for the time being, and the juſtices of the peace of 
the ſevera] counties and places where coals, brought into 
the river Thames, are fold by retail, were empowered to 
ſet the prices of all ſuch coals as ſhould be ſold by retail, 
as they ſhould judge reaſonable, allowing a competent 
profit to the retailer, beyond the price paid by him to the 
importer, and the ordinary charges thefeupon accruing. 


And 
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„ 
And by an act of the 15th of Geo. II. the above act was 
extended to be put in execution by all the juſtices of the 
peace of the ſeveral counties in England and Wales, upon 
any coals brought into any other rivers, creeks, havens, 
or ports, and ſold by retail after landed; and if any in- 
groſſer or retailer of ſuch coals, ſhould refuſe to ſell as 
aforeſaid, the juſtices were authoriſed to enter their whasfs, 
| and ſell the coals at the limited price. ht 
The ftatutes of the gth of Q. Anne, and the 34 and 16th 
of Geo. II. are the other acts for regulating the coal trade: 
and, by an ancient cuſtom in the port of London, one 
chaldron, called the ingrain, is allowed in every ſcore 
bought on board a ſhip. * 
CoOAL-METERS office, is an office kept in Church-alley, St. 
Dunſtan's hill, where are entered the names of all the 
. ſhips that arrive in the port of London with coals, to 
which belong 15 maſter-meters, or meaſurers, who ap- 
ow a ſufficient number of perſons to meaſure the coals 
rought by the ſaid ſhips, to prevent impoſitions, which 
would otherwiſe happen both to the king and ſubjeQ, in 
reſpect to the duty and meaſure. 
Notwithſtanding the laws in force for the regulation of the 
coal-trade, many frauds and abuſes were daily committed 
in the admeaſurement of coals, and the coal trade, within 
Weſtminſter and the parts adjacent : for remedy where- 
of an act was made in the 19th of Geo. II. for erecting 
one public office, called land coal-meters office, to be 
continued within Weſtminſter for the city and liberty 
thereof, which ſhould be managed by two perſons, to be 
appointed by his Majeſty, with the title of The principal 
land coal meters of the city and liberty of Weſtminſter. 


The principal land coal meters, or either of them, are to - 


appoint a ſufficient number of labouring coal-meters with- 
in the ſaid city, to attend the coal-wharfs, ware-houſes, 
or other places of ſale within the ſaid city, who are to be 
ſworn to meaſure coals between buyer and ſeller, with- 
out favour or ill-will.” If the lighterman, or other per- 
ſon, ſhall break bulk, after coals ſhall have been delivered 
on board any lighter or craft, from out of any ſhip, be- 
fore the time of delivery at the wharf, in the abſence of 
a meter, or of the conſumer, or his agent in caſes where 
the meter is not obliged to attend the delivery, he ſhall 
forfeit 50 I. All contraQs for coals to be delivered wich- 
in the ſaid city, directly from the lighter to the conſumer, 
not being leſs than five chaldron, ſhall be for pool mea- 
fure, including the ingrain of one chaldron in every fcore, 
Four pence per chaldron, for every chaldron of coals ſold 
at any wharf in Weſtminſter, is to be paid by the ſeller 
to the principals or labouring coal-meters, one moiety of 
which is for the principals, and the other for the labour- 
ers, who thereupon are to give the feller of ſuch coals, or 
to the carmen who ſhall carry them, a ticket ſpe- 
cifying the quantity, quality, price, and other conditions 
of the ſale; and if any cart loaded with above 8 buſhels 
of coals, ſhall be ſent from any wharf in Weſtminſter, 
without having firſt obtained ſuch ticket, the vender is to 
forfeit 50 l. and the carman $5 1. 

COAST. A ſea-ſhore, or a country adjoining to the edge 
of the ſea. ' 

COASTING, that part of navigation wherein the places 
failed to and from are not far diſtant ; ſo that a ſhip may 
{ail in ſight of the land, or within ſounding between them: 
ſuch are the voyages on the narrow, or Britiſh ſeas, between 

England, Holland, and France; alſo thoſe about the Bri- 
tiſh ſeas, and in the Mediterranean ; for the performance 
whereof, a good knowledge of the land is only required, 
the uſe of the compaſs, and of the lead or ſounding-line. 


| CoasTinG ſhips. See Ship. 


COASTWISE goods, are ſuch as are brought from one 
port to another port in the ſame country. See Goods 
coaſtwwiſe. 

COBALT. A kind of marcaſite, ſuppoſed to be the cad- 
mia of the ancients, from which arſenic and ſmalt are ex- 
tracted ; uſually containing a little filver, ſome copper, 

but much arſenic : of which there are ſeveral mines, eſpe- 
"cially in Saxony; as alſo ſome in France and England. 


See Marcaſite. 


CoBALT is uſed in making glaſs, of a ſapphire colour : the 
veſſels in which it is contained having ſeveral marks ; as 


ſituated in 80 deg. of E. lon. and 12 deg 


C O C 
O. C. for the ordinary cobalt; M. C. for the middi 
fort; F. C. for the tine; F. F. C. for the finer; 


| , . 3 and þ 
F. F. C. for the fineſt of all, which is very ſcarce * 
valuable. ' | 


COBLT, or Covid. A long meaſure uſed in feveral ;,, WM 
of the Eaſt Indies; but not alike in all places, being u«; 
like the ell, in different places of Europe : but it is gem. 1 
rally about half a yard Engliſh meaſure. 

COBLER, any unskilful workman, particularly applied , 
thoſe men ho make it an employ to patch, or mend dt 
ſhoes, tho' it is done curioully. See Crdua nt an. 


pany. | 2 
CUBLON. A port-town of the Hither India, in a 
50 min. of x al 
lat. on the coaſt of Coromandel, 12 m. S. of Fo; ; 


George, which was the only ſettlement the Oftend 14 
India company had in India; and this they were oblive;, 
abandon to the Engliſh and Dutch Eaſt India companie, = 
COBRE. A kind of long meaſure uſed in China, pa. 
cularly at Canton, for ſtuffs, cottons, and ſuch like ne;. 
chandiſe, 10 of which make about 2 ells Engliſh. A 
COBRISSO), is a term given to the filver mines in Chi, 
and Peru, when they contain copper ; becauſe they * 
then tinged with a green colour, and hard to be work, "2 
upon account of the mixture. ä | 3 
COCA. A Peruvian plant, whoſe fruit, when dry, ſem 
as the cacao of Mexico, for money, among the Indin 
mountaineers, who uſe it in their traffic of cloths, cate, Ml 
and other ways of bartering. 
COCHIN. A port-town of India, on the Malabar coi, 
ſituated-in 75 deg. of E. lon. and q deg 30 min. of N 
lat. where the Dutch have a factory, and a very fro; 
fort. See [nd a. « 
COCHIN-CHINA, or Vet China, is a kingdom of Ind 
beyond the Genges, fituated between 104 and 10) dw, WH 
of E. lon. and between 10 and 17 deg. of N. lat. & 
Ind a. 7 
COCHINEAL, or Cichincel. A drug uſed by dyers, i 
painters, for giving red colours, eſpecially crimſons, al i 
ſcarlet; and likewiſe in medicine, as a cardiac and der- 
pharmic; which is brought from the Weſt Indies in a boy; 
of an irregular figure, oblong, convex on one fide, ail i 
concave on the other: but authors are divided as to 
nature, ſome taking it to be a kind of worm, and oth i 
for the berry of a tree or plant called i: thou WM 
Dampier, with ſome probability, ſays, that there is b 
a cochineal a worm, and another a berry. Howev, 
there aie whole plantations of the cochineal tree abou Wl 
Guatimala, © hepe, and Guaxaca, in the kingdom « 
Mexico, where the terry yields a dye almoſt as beau 
as that of the inſect; but the deception in them is cally i 
made, and the lat er is in much greater eftimatiun: 10 
of a deep purple colour, very light and friable. 
The Spaniards of Mexico tak: great care in the preſer Wi 
tion of theſe animals, by placing them at proper (cal Wa 
on the opuntia-tree, where they breed, and fuck in 1 Bt 
juices, which are of a purple colour. I here ate chic: WR 
gatherings of theſe inſects in a year; and after the mn 
the boughs of the opuntia are cut off, to preſerve the © BY 
maining inſets for the next year. 'I'he Spaniarcs ' Wl 
port generally 8 or 900,000 Ib. weight of cochineal 2 WR 
Europe; and it is to be lamented that the Britiſh colo 
are not yet ſufficiently, or at all, productive of this us 
commodity. See Drug. | 
COCKET, or cocguet. A ſcroll of parchment ſealcd and e 
livered, by the officers of the cuſtom- houſe, to the me 
chints upon entering their goods, certifying that the . 
were cuſtomed, and duly entered. Sce Cuſloms and Et! 
Certificate-CockET. See Entry. | w 
COCKIEN. A kind of Japaneſe money of accompt,* 
18 s. ſterling. i 
COCK-SWAIN, or Cac#/on, an officer on board 2 way | 
war, who hath tl.e care of the boat, or ſloop; beet” 
things belonging to it; to be always ready, with * 
gang, or crew, and to man the boat on all occabe,, 
having a whiſtle to call and encourage his men; pe 
lace being in the ſtern of the boat, where he 1559. 
COCOA, or Cacao. A kind of nut, about the ſize ; 
moderate almond, being the ſecd, or fruit, of à lle 
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the fame name, much reſembling the cherry-tree, and 


growing in ſeveral parts of America; particularly in the 


rovi of Guatimala, and Nicatagua ; at Maragnan, 
1 part of Brazil; as alſo in ſome of the Ca- 

ribbe iſlands; and in the iſles of Magdalen, in the gulph 
of St. Lawrence in Canada: the Spaniards making ſo 
conſiderable a trade of it that there are ſome who make 
500 |. ſterling a year, from a fingle plantation of this 
valuable fruit; the trees being generally from 5-0 to 
2000- in a plantation, and in full vigour when fix years 
71. are two kinds of cocoa; the moſt common, which 
is likewiſe the beſt, being round, and of a dark colour, 
bordering on red; the other, called Patlaxe, is white, 
larger, thicker, flatter, and its quality deſiccative; but 
they are both brought to Europe in bags or in casks. Some 
druggiſts, however, ſell four kinds; the great and little 
cocoa of the Caraccas, and the great and little cocoa of 
the Caribbe iſland, which may be probably reduced to 
the two kinds above mentioned; the greatneſs and ſmall- 
neſs only multiplying the names and kinds. | 

The cocoa nuts are eſteemed by the Mexicans as anodyne, 
and uſed, eaten raw, to aſſwage pains of the bowels ; 
they alſo procure a kind of butter, or oil, from them, as 
ſweet as that of almonds, and drawn in the ſame manner, 
which is excellent for burns. 

In ſome parts of America, particularly in the bay of Cam- 
peachy, the cocoa-nuts are uſed by the Indians as money, 
12 or 14 being held equivalent to a Spaniſh rial, or 5 d. 
halfpenny ſterling; and in the Caribbee iſlands they make 
ſweet· meats of cocoa. | 

Of this nut, with the addition of vanilla, and ſome other 
ingredients, the Spaniards, and other Europeans after their 
example, prepare a kind of conſerve, or cake; which di- 
luted in hot water, makes that delicious wholſome drink 


called chocolate. See Ch:colate, and Vani la. 


According to Dampier, the largeſt ſort of the cocoa- tree 
has a body about a foot and a half thick, and ſeven or 
eight feet high to the branches, which are large and 
ſpreading like an oak, with a pretty thick, ſmooth, dark, 
green leaf, ſhaped like that of a plumb-tree, but larger. 
The nuts are incloſed in cods, as big as both a man's fiſts 
put together ; at the broad end of which there is a ſmall 
tough limber ſtalk, by which they hang from the body of 
the tree, in al! parts of it, from top to bottom, ſcattered 
at irregular diſtances, and from the greater branches a litile 
way up, efpecially at the joints of them. or partings, where 
they hang thickeſt, but never on the ſmaller boughs. 
There may be ordinarily about 20 or 30 of theſe cods up- 
on a well-vearing tree ; and they have two crops of them 
in a year, one in December, but the beſt in June. The 
cods neither ripen, nor are gathered at once; but for three 
weeks, or a month, when the ſeaſon is, the overſcers of 
the plantation go every day about to fee wiich are turned 
yellow, cutting at once, perhaps, not above one from a. 
tree, The cods thus gathered, they lay in ſeveral heaps 
to ſweat; and then, b..r{ting the ſhell with their hands, 
they pull out the nuts, being generally near a hundred in 
a cod; in proportion to the greatneſs of which, for it va- 
res, the nuts are bigger or lets 
He alſo obſerves, that the cocoa tree grows no where about 
the north ſeas of America, but in the bay of Campeachy, on 
oſta Rica, between Porto Bello and Nicaragua, chiefly up 
arpenter's river, and on the coaſt of Caraccas, as high as 


Nt 
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ceſfive duties chargeable: at the port of Cadiz, and after- 
wards the inland duties, which were the caufe that this 
conſiderable branch of commerce had been engroſſed by 
foreigners; who exported it to their reſpective countries, 
and afterwards brought it back to the Spaniſh ports, nay, 
ſometimes dire d ly from the Indies, and could intro iuce 
it there by an advantage in the admeaſurement and indul- 
gencies in the duties, excluſive of fraud ; being privileges, 


which the Spaniards had not, as they imported it regiſtered, 
from the Indies to Cadiz, under an obligation to conſign 


it there, according to the tenor of the regiſter ;. his ma- 


jeſty therefore ordered a reduction of thoſe duties, and 
made other proviſions, in order to bring back this branch 
of commerce, as may be ſeen in the diſpatch dated the 
20th of September 1720, ſigned by his own hand ; the 
ſubſtance whereof contains many uſeful obſervations upon 
the good conduct of trade, being to the following pur- 


port. a 


His Majeſty reflecting upon the vaſt quantities of cocoa 


wanted, and conſumed in Spain; as aiſo of its being the 


readieſt, and, as it were, the only freight of the galeons, 
and regiſter ſhips, on their return, ordered the Marquis 
de Campo Florido, preſident of the council of the reve- 
nue, to give him an account of the duties chargeable on 
every pound of cocoa brought to Cadiz from the Indies, 
in the flotas, galeons, and regiſter-ſhips. Whereupon 
the marquis, in obedience to the royal mandate, repre- 
ſented, that, upon cocoa imported for the inland conſum- 
ption as far as Madrid, the duties would amount to 135 
maravedis, or 104 d. ſterling per pound; ſixteen of which 
were generally demanded at the cuſtomhouſe, where it 
was collected and regiſtered, that is, ten for the almoxa- 
rifargo of the Indies at entry; and the remaining ſix mara- 
vedis, impoſed by the ſtates of the kingdom, in the year 
I632, upon every pound that ſhould be entered and con- 
ſumed, without excepting preſents; 8 maravedis and a 
half, impoſed in 1672, on the ſame terms; 34 maravedis, 
which, in 1693, were ordered to be charged for a time 
upon every pound of cocoa, and chocolate, that ſhould be 
expended ; 59; maravedis chargeable in the cuſtomhouſe 
at Madrid, of which 34 were appropriated to their ex- 
ciſes, 8; were lately impoſed for the building of barracks, 
and the remaining 17 for the alcavala and cientos, paid at 
the time of ſale. Beſides, that every p:und of cocoa 
pays 754 maravedis, in the manner aforeſaid, at its going 
out of the cuſtomhouſe of Cadiz; which amount, with 
the ſums above, raiſed it ſo high, that when an account 
was drawn out of what every pound coſt the Spaniſh mer- 
chants in the place where they bought, or bartered for it, 
the duties paid there, freight, and the other charges of 
entry and ſale, which were alſo increaſed in the inland 
parts, where there were arbitrios, and an alcalvala, it not 
only leſt the proprietors no profit; but, after it had ex- 
hauſted the whole of what it was ſold for, he had money 
to pay to make up the ſurplus of the duties : for the amount 
of the firſt coſt, and the charges, exceeded the value of the 
cocoa a third part ; which loſs obliged the Spaniſh mer- 
chants to abandon this commerce, and reſign it to fo- 
reigners. L 
To prevent theſe, and other injurious conſequences, 
his Majeſty was pleaſed to reſolve, and decree, by the 
above ordinance, That all the cocoa imported from Ame- 
rica, by his Majeſty's natural ſubjects, ſhould be charge- 
able at entry in Cadiz, and his cuſtomhouſe, at the rate 


* 
aled and De iſland of Trinidada. In the South ſeas, he ſays, it of 33 maravedis, or 24 d. ſterling, per pound, 10 of them 
to the me. * on the river of Gui quil, a little to the ſouthward to the almoxarifargo of the Indies, with a declaration, 
lat the good : the line, and in the valley of Colima, on the ſouth- ſide that as this ſum is nearly equivalent to the two dollars 
and E117 ot the continent of Mexico. Bcſides theſe, Dampier is charged per quintal, by the ordinance of April 5. in the 
5 == confident there is no part in the world where the cocoa ſame year 1720, it ſhould be underſtood, that the above 
-ompt, aba ge except in Jamaica; of which there are now but two dollars were comprehended in the 10 maravedis, laid 
1 "ay ems » of many and large walks or plantations of upon every pound, and ſhould be fo appropriated, and 
ard a mat F | 1 ) a there by the Engliſh at their firſt arrival, and aſſigned over to the chamber of the Indies; ſix maravedis 
0p, als © = p ee by them: but even theſe, though there is a for the almoxarifargo mayor, and the other 17 which the 
th his b. 2 cal of care and pains beſtowed upon them, ſeldom ſtates granted in 1632, upon which impoſts the penſions 
11 occaſion 8 any thing, being generally blighted. ; were charged : but that the impoſition of 51 maravedis, 
en; aud * ; as. of Spain, taking into conſideration the ruin of the 8. in the year 1672, the 34 in 1693, and the remain- 
e is to ie ob hone trade, between that kingdom and the Indies, in ing 81, which the corn magazine at Madrid received for- [| 
the ſ12e : ö fHlotas, galcons, and regiſte.- hips, owing to the ex- merly, but were at that time appropriated to the building q 
of a VE} 8 Þ 1 
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of barracks, upon which there were no penſions, of any 
other claims, ſhould be entirely ſuppreſſed; it being un- 
derſtood, that after the ſaid 33 maravedis were paid at 
Cadiz by the proprietor, under the diſtinctions already ex- 
plained, no other duty ſhould be demanded on account of 
the crown; and they might freely diſpoſe of it in any part 
of the kingdom, without being ſubject to any further im- 
polition, 1 the arbitrio, it any ſhould be, where it 
ſhould be ſold; and the alcavala and cientos that ariſe 
from the ſale. | | 
As a further encouragement to this commerce by the hands 
of the Spaniards, his Majeſty reſolved,'that ſuch natives of 
the kingdom as were inclined to go from Cadiz, under 
a regiſter directly to the Caraccas, Cumana, Maracay bo, 
and other provinces, which produce this fruit, on the 
terms his Majeſty ſhould judge convenient to grant them 
licences, ſhould be exempt from paying any duty or gra- 
tuity, on account of a permit, or for tonnage, with cer- 
tain precautions to guard againſt abuſes ; beſides which, 
there are other proviſions, calculated to revive and im- 
prove this commerce in Spain, more largely ſet forth in 
the above royal ordinance. | 
The Spaniards pretend to confiſcate all European ſhips in 
America with cocoa on board ; though this fruit is pro- 
duced by the Engliſh in Jamaica, and by the French in 
Martinico. But as chocolate has ſuch a great conſumption 
in Europe, perhaps it may be for the advantage of the 
Britiſh colonies to cultivate cocoa, which is very pro- 
ftable, 20 negroes being ſuffi-ient to manage a pl ntation 
of 50,000 cocoa-trees ; and theſe trees, one year with 
another, may produce 100,c00 Ib. of nuts, which, at 
41 d. a pound, the loweſt price in America, would pro- 
duce 1874 l. 19s. 8 d. ſterling. | | 
The cocoa of the Cara: cas is ſold at Amſterdam fur 8: ſti- 
vers, or 9 d. ſterling, the pound ; and the cocoa of Mar- 
tinico is ſold for about 7 d. ſterling the pound. 
By the ſtatute of the 10th of ; fog it was enacted, That 
no chocolate ready made, or cocoa-paſte, ſhould be im- 
ported into Great Britain, on pain of forfeiture thereof, 
together with double the value, and the package; and an 
inland duty of 1s. 6d. is to be paid for every pound of 
chocolate made or ſold in Great Britain, to be paid by 
the makers or ſellers; with other regulations for putting 
chocolate-makers under the laws of exciſe ; whereby all 
chocolate ſhould be tied up with thread in papers, con- 
taining one pound of chocolate each, and ſhould have ſuch 
a mark or ſtamp affixed as the commiſſioners of exciſe 
ſhould appoint: and all chocolate found in the cuſtody 
of any maker or ſeller thereof, without fuch a mark, ex- 
cept ſuch for which the duties ſhould not become due, 
ſhould be forfeited, and ſuch maker or feller ſhould forfeit 
20 8. for every pound ſo found in his cuſtody ; all cho- 
colate found removing from one place to another without 
ſuch mark ſhould be forfeited, together with the package ; 
and if any perſon ſhould counterfeit ſuch mark, or know- 
ingly ſell any chocolate with ſuch counterfeit mark, he 
ſhould forfeit 500 l. and be committed to the next county- 
goal for twelve months: and it was alfo enacted, That no 
perſon ſhould be permitted to make into chocolate for pri- 
vate uſe any quantity of cocoa- nuts, leſs than half an hun- 
dred weight at a time. See Chocolate. 
By the ſtatute of the 12th of Geo. I. it was enacted, That 
no dealer in cocoa-nuts ſhould ſell or deliver out leſs than 
28 pounds weight at one time, on forfeiture of 201. for 
every pound of cocoa-nuts ſold or delivered out in any 
parcel not amounting to 28 pounds : but for other re- 
gulations, fee Coffee. | 
Cocos, or Coco, is alſo a name for a nut, whoſe ſhell is fre- 
quently uſed by turners, carvers, and others, for ſeveral 
works; the tree of which yields fruit twice a year, and 
thoſe ſometimes as big as a man's head ; inſomuch that 
many travellers aver, that from a ſingle cocos tree, and its 
fruit, a ſhip might be built, equipped, and laden with mer- 
chandiſe and proviſion. | 
The cocos of the Antilles are not ſo large as thoſe of the 
Eaſt Indies, Africa, and Arabia; the trees ſeldom exceed- 
ing 25 feet in height, and the fruits in proportion, which 
are thoſe generally ufed in England, 


c OF 


Ihe cocos fruit, dried, and emptied of its pulp, ferves in | 


the Kingdom of Siam, as a meaſure both for things liquid 
and dry: but as theſe ſhells are not all of the ſame cay,. 


; 1 P 
city, ſome being more, and others leſs, their content ii; 


firſt meaſured with coris, thoſe little Maldivia ſhells, which 
ſerve as ſmall money in ſeveral ſtates of the Indies; ſome 
cocos containing 1000 coris, others 500. - | 
COCULUS Indi. See Cuculi, * 5 
COD Cape, lies on the coaſt of New England, near the en. 
trance into the harbour of Boſton. 
Cope, or Codex. A collection of the laws and conſtitution; 


of the Roman Emperors, made by order of Juſtinian. 


See Civil Law. 
Cop, and Col-fiſhery, See C d-filery. 
COFFEE. A ſeed, or berry, brought from Arabia Felix 
and Turky, uſed for making a drink of the ſame name, 
very familiar in Europe for the laſt century, and among, 
the Furks almoſt a century before; which is alſo produce 
in ſeveral parts of the Britiſh colonies in America; for 
the raiſing whereof the parliament has given proper en. 
courazement : however, that from the Levant is moſt 
eſte med; being greener, heavier, and appe iring riper and 
plumper than that from Mocha, which is larger, lighter, 
and whiter. 
of Arabic jeſſamin ; and the berry, when ripe, is found 
az hard as horn; which occaſioned an opinion that the 
people of the kingdom of Yemen in Arabia Felix, where 
it is cultivated, ſteeped in boiling water, or baked in; 
furnace, all the coffee they ſold abroad, to prevent it 
growing any where elſe. 
For 9 ſome ſubſtitute peas, beans, rye, and 
| barley ; which, when roaſted, yield an oily matter, re. 
ſembling coffee in flavour, but leſs agreeable ; though the 
oily matter that ſeparates from the coffee, and appea:s on 
its ſurface when roaſted, and its particular ſmell, readily 
diſtinguiſh it, and are to be real indications of its effe%, 
Coffee is ſaid to yield a very conſiderable revenue to. the 
Grand Sigrior z- for in Great Britain and Ireland ther 
are annually expended 100 ton of coffee-berries, and i 
England alone 70; which, at 300 l. per ton, a moderate 
price, amounts to 21,0001, ſterling. 
By the ſtatute of the 5th of George I. if any perſon ſhould, 
at the roaſting of coffee, or before or after, make uſe a 
water, greaſe, butter, or other materia}, which will in 
creaſe the weight, or damnify the coffee, he fhould fcrlet 
201.; and if any dealer in coffee ſhould knowing]y buy 
or fell ſuch — th he ſhould forfeit 201. The inland 
duty on coffee is hereby declared to be 2s. the pound, 
over and above cuſt. ms payab'e upon importation : and 
the regulations are made for putting this branch of trad, 
as alſo thoſe of tea, chocolate, and cocoa, under the regu 
lations of exciſe ; whereby none of theſe commodites 
exceeding 6 pounds weight, are to be removed, by lan 
or water, without a permit: that all coffee impottes 
ſhould be rated at 7 J. for every hundred weight, and 
cocoa nuts at 50 8. for the like weight, and the ſubſich 
at 12 d. fer pound ſhould be paid according to ſuch tate 
as alſo, ſhould the further ſubſidy, the one third, the tv 
third ſubſilies, and additional impoſt, payable over 2 
above the inland duties. | 
By the ſtatute of the 11th of George I. it was engel 
T hat every perſon keeping a public houſe, ſhop, cellah 
or warehouſe, for ſelling of brandy or ſtrong waters, ab. 
ſhould have in his cuſtody any coffee, tea, or Chocolat 
or cocoa-nuts, exceeding fix pounds of any of the f. 
commodities, ſhould be deemed a dealer therein withia 
the act made in the preceding year. 901 
By the ſtatute of the 5th of George II. it was ena 
That coffee of the growth of the Britiſh plantation" 
America ſhould, in lieu of the inland duty of 25. 2p" 
pay only an inland d.ty of 18. 6d. a pound : that", 
commander of any ſhip ſhould take in at America, . 
ſea or ſhould land in any of the faid plantations ba 
coſſee of the growth of any foreign country, except 
as ſhould be exported from Great Britain, on pail! © ef 
ſeiting ſuch coffee, and 2001. and likewiſe twelve _—_ 
impriſonment. And, by the ſtatute of the 19t of G. 
II. this at was continued to the year 1753. 
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The tree that produces the coffee, is a kin 23 


.COI 
OFFILA. One of the weights uſed at Mocha for mer- 


andiſe; p 
a - : hi d, or 31b. Engliſh avoirdupois. 


\OGE. See Denmark. 


Indies, about 16 ells 1n length, and 7-8ths in breadth. 


Delle, remarkable for its excellent brandy. See France, 
A uſed in the kingdom of Siam, 
containing about 5000 Ib. Engliſh avoirdupois. 

OIN is generally uſed for a piece of metal, converted into 
money by the impreſſing of certain marks or figures 
thereon ; which may be defined a ſpecies of money, {truck 
either with a hammer, or mill. Hence coin differs from 
money, as the ſpecies does from the genus; money beingany 
matter, as metal, wood, leather, glaſs, horn, paper, fruits, 
ſhells, or kernels, which have courſe as a medium in 


* commerce: but coins are a particular branch of monies, 
bet ſuch as are made of metal, gold, ſilver, or copper, and 
* {truck according to a certain proceſs called coinage; the 
* ſtandard, weight, and other circumſtances of which are ſo 
for intimately connected with commercial affairs, that this 
on important matter requires an ample diſcuſhon. | 

ar The preciſe'epocha of the invention of money is unknown ; 
and it is too antient for the Britiſh annals z and, to argue from 
an the obviouſneſs and neceſſity of the thing, muſt be nearly 
— coeval with the world: but whether coins be of equal an- 
un 


| tiquity, may admit of ſome doubt; eſpecially as molt of 
the de ſantient writers are ſo frequent and expreſs in their 
here —_ ncntio of leatern monies, paper- monies, and wooden- 


in: monies. In effect, the very commodities themſelves were 
t itz the ficſk monies, which were curręnt for one another by 
way of exchange and it was the difficulty of cutting, or 
| and dividing, certain commodities, and the impoſlibility of 
„ke. doing it without great loſs, that firſt put men on the ex- 
h the pedient of a general medium : however, thus much may 
s ON be aſſerted in behalf of coins, that, on this view, it was 
eadily natural for men to have their firſt recourſe to metals, as 
feds, WS dcing almoſt the only things whoſe goodneſs is not dimi- 
0. the vie by partition; beſides, their firmneſs, neatneſs, 
there cleanlineſs, durableneſ, and univerſality; as alſo the con- 
and in veniencies of melting, and returning them again into a 
derate maſs of any ſize or weight. 

It was probably, then, this property of metals which firſt 
ſhould, accuſtomed people, who trafficked together, to account 
uſe them in lieu of quantities of other merchandiſes in their 
vill in. exchanges, and at length to ſubſtitute them entirely in 
| fcrſet their (lead ; from whence came the original of money, as 
ply buy it was their other property to preſerve any mark or im- 
inland preſſion a long time, which confirmed them in the right, 
pound, and thus became the firſt riſe of coins. | | 
n: and In tte firſt ages, each perſon cut his metal into pieces of 
f trade, | different ſizes and forms, according to the quantity to be 
Ve leg eien for any merchandiſe, or according to the demand 
1oditicy ol the ſeller, or the quantity ſtipulated between them; for 
by l which end they went to market, loaden with metal. in 
mportes proportion to the purchaſe to be made; being furniſhed 
, and wich inſtcuments for portioning it, and with ſcales for 
e ſubſdh (dealing it out, as occaſion required, 
ch rates; By degrees it was found more commodious to have pieces 
the tw ready weighed ; and as there were different weights re- 
over and quired, according ta the value of the different wares, all 

| thoſe of the ſame weight began to be diſtinguiſhed with 
; enaded the ſame mark or figure. | ; 
p, Cellah At length, the increaſing commerce of money beginning 
ters, al to be diſtributed with frauds, both in the weights and the 
hocolas 1 1 the public authority interpoſed; and hence came 
* the h at firſt ſtamps or impreſſions of money; to which ſuc- 
in with FE Fen the names of the moniers, and at length the effigy 

mm * de prince,. the date, legend, and other precautions, 

3 enade Bn '® prevent the alterations of the ſpecies z by which coins 
itations l : Were completed. | | 
„ 2 Pc bay current ſpecies in the four quarters of the earth, at 
| : that * * N 5 day, are either made of metals, or are ſhells, and 
rico, 5 e the metals being gold, ſilver, copper, tin, and 
tions, * = to which may be added billon, a mixture of ſilver 
wo 15 Is 1 in a certain proportion. Europeans uſe only 
= Con . ive, copper, and billon; but, in ſome parts of the 
Ive mo! 
th of 0% 
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10 of which make a tuckea, and 40 tuckeas 


"OGMORIA: A very fine muſlin brought from the Eaſt | 
OGNIAC. A town of France, 44 miles S. E. of Ro- 


col 


Eaſt Indies, they alſo uſe tin and lead ; though, as to ſhells 
and fruits, they are the ſmall money of ſeveral nations in 
Aſia, Africa, and America. | | 

In the time of King Richard I. money coined in the caſt 
parts of Germany came in ſpecial requeſt in England, on 
account of its purity, and was called ea/ter/inz money, as 
all the inhabitants of thoſe parts were called eaſterlings : 
and, ſoon after, ſome of thoſe people ſkilled in coining, 
were ſent for to London, to bring the coin to perfection ; 
which ſince has been called ſterling, for 8 King 
Edward I. eſtabliſhed a certain ſtandard for the ſilver coin 
of England; but no gold was coined till the reign of King 
Edward III. who, about the year 1320, when the ſtates ot 
Europe firſt began to coin gold, cauſed ſeveral pieces to be 
coined called Florences, becauſe they were coined by Flo- 
rentines ; afterwards he coined nobles; then roſe-nobles, 
current at 6s. 8d ; half-nobles, at 3s. 4 d. called halt- 
permies of gold ; and quarters, at 20d. called farthings 
of gold. The ſucceeding Kings coined roſe-nobles, and 
double roſe-nobles, great ſovereigns, and half Henry 
nobles, angels, and ſhillings. King James I. coined 
unites, double crowns, and Britain crowns; then crowns, 
half-crowns, ſhillings, ſix-pences, and other inferior pie- 


ces; and King Charles II. converted moſt of the antient 


gold coins into guineas. 
On the foot whereon the Engliſh money now ſtands, it is 
divided into real coin, or effective money ; and imaginary 
money, or money of accompt. See = of accompt. 
The current value of a guinea is I1. 15. and the weight 
about 5 dwts 91 grains, 12 ounces of bullion being coined 
into 44; guineas. The ſtandard-value of the guinea, at 
22 carats fine, is 11. and the value of the ſame as bul- 
lion, at 4 1. per. ounce, is 11, 1s. 61d. The current 
value of half a guinea coined, is 10s. 6d. the weight 
about 2 dwts 163 grains; the ſtandard- value is 10 s. and 
the value of the ſame as bullion, at 41. per ounce, is 
IOs. 94d. 
Twelve ounces of bullion ſilver are coined into 62 ſhill- 
ings; at which rate the crown-piece weighs about 19 
dwts 8,516,129 grains; the current value is 5s. and the 
value of the ſame as bullion, at 5 8. per ounce, is 4 s. 
10A d. The current value of the half crown coined is 
25. 6d. the weight, 9 dwts 164 grains, and the value of 
the ſame as bullion 28. 5d. The current value of a 
ſhilling is 12d. the weight 3 dwts 20% grains; and the 
value in bullion is 114 5 d. The current value of a ſix- 
pence is 6 d. the weight i dwt 22,, grains, che value in 
bullion being 53.2, d. | 
Or the modern coins, or ſpecie, current in Europe, Aſia 
Africa, and America, and equivalent to ſterling money, 
are as follow. ; 
Coins of Great Britain, are the guinea and half guinea of 
gold; the crown, ha:t-crown, ſhilling, and ſixpence, of 
ſilver ; the halfpenny, and farthing of copper. 
Guinea Crown Shilling Sixpence Halfpenny Farthing 1. 5, 


d, 
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Beſides theſe, there have been alſo pieces of 5 guineas, of 
2 guineas, and of a quarter of a guinea; likewiſe broad 
pieces of 25 s. called the Jacobus, and of 23s. called the 
Carolus, or laureat, with their halves and quarters in 
gold; as alſo 4 pences, 3 pences, 2 pences, and pence, 
of ſilver ; though all of them are now much out of uſe. 
In Scotland, by the articles of the Union, it was appointed 
that all the coins ſhould be reduced to the Engliſh ſtan- 
dard: for, till then, Scotland had its pounds, ſhillings, 
and pence, as in England ; but the Scotch pound was only 
20 pence Engliſh, and the others in proportion; accord- 
ingly their mark was 133 ſhillings Scotch, current in Eng- 
land at 13; d. aud their noble in proportion. a 
Beſides theſe they had their turnorer, pence and half- 
pence ; the penny being the 2; of that of England: as 
alſo baſe money of achiſons, babees, placks, and bodles. 
In Ireland the coins are the ſame as in England, with this 


1 * difference, 
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difference, that the Engliſh ſhilling paſſes for thirteen 
pence, and the other coins in proportion, in Ireland, 


. where there is no mint; though halfpence, called harps, - 
or harpers, are peculiarly coined for this country in the 


tower of London. 

In the Ifle.of Man there is a particular kind of copper 
halfpence, coined in the iſland: 

And in the Britiſh plantations, where ſeveral foreign coins 
are current, their different values are regulated by ſta- 
tutes, and proclamations of council : for there are few 
coins circulating there but French and Spaniſh pieces; 
though in New England they coin a ſhilling of filver, 
called the New England ſhilling, which is much of the 
ſame value as the ſhilling of Old England, See Planta- 
tions. 

The Col xs of Holland and the other United Provinces, are the 
rixdoller, guilder, or florin, and skilling, of filver ; the 
ſtiver, or ſol, of billon; the grote, duyt, and pening, of 
copper. 


Rixdel, Guilder Skilling Stiver Grote Duyt Pening 6. d. 


[ 24 87 50 100 400 800 4 44 
” I RE OT e 
I 6. 28 48 -:96 65 
I 4 6-00 1.26 
„ 16 
1 -: 58 
21 
I 128 


There is alſo the gold ducat of Camphen in Holland, 
worth 9s. 3 d. ſterling. 
Beſides, there are other Dutch coins of ſilver, as the duca- 
toon of Holland, or piece of 63 ſtivers, worth 5 s. 5 d. 
The 3 guilder piece of Holland, or piece of 60 ſtivers, 
worth 5s. 2d. The 10 skilling piece of Zealand, or 
piece of 60 ſtivers, worth 5 s. 2 d. The lion dollar of 
Holland, worth 3 8. 7 d. Alſo 3 ſorts of gout guldens, 
or florin d'ors, worth 2s. 9 1 d. 18. 24%; d. and 
Ys. 2-25 d. : 
The Coins of Flanders, and the Auftrian Netherlands, are 
the imperial of gold; the guilder, or gulden, and fkilling, 
of ſilver ; the ſtiver, blank, grote, and orties of copper. 


Imperial Guilder Skilling Stiver Blank Grote Orties %. d. 


I 7 20 140 1863 280 560 113 
I $3 2% "28 4 1 
1 7 1 64 
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There are alſo the filyer ducatoon of Flanders, worth 
5 8. 6-54 d. 5 

And the ſilver patagon of Flanders, or croſs dollar, worth 
48. 5 d. | 

Coins of France, are the louis d'or, piftole, or the Lewis 
of gold, with its diviſions, which are the à and 3; and 
its multiples, which are the double and quadruple louis ; 


tho” till the year 1700, 1 had gold lys, and crowns, - 


which are now aboliſhed. The filver coins are the crown 
or ecu, with its fractions. The ſol is of billon, and the 
liard and denier are of copper. 


Louis Crown Sol Liars Denier 2. d. 
g'or Specie Exch, 
I 4 8 480 1920 5760 196 
1 2 120 480 1440 4 10 
1 66 240 ee 
I 4 12 3.5 
I 3 ETA 
K 1188 


The louis d'or was firſt ſtruck at 10 livres, but has ſince 
riſen as high as 30. 


The fractions of the crown are the 2, 4, or frank, 2, 2 


frank, and the + frank : beſides, there is alſo another ſil- 


ver piece called une- petite piece, current for about a half- 
penny ſterling. - | 
| | WH 
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There is alſo the double of copper, worth 2 Yeniers be 
the denier is only current in the ſouthern parts of Franc 


Corrs of Spain, are the piſtole of gold; the piaſtre, doll, 


quarto, of ſilver; the ochavo and maravedi of cop 


C 


oINs of Portugal, are the moidore, or moeda d'ore, and 


perſo, or piece of eight, with the piſtarine, rial, ay 
8 7 | "ak 


piſlole Piaftre Piſtatine Rial Quarto Ochavo Maravedi s, 4. 


1 20 40 680 1360 2720 17 11 
1 4 8 136 272 544 3 7 
I 8 34 196 103 
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There are alſo the old double dubloon of gold, worth 2 
7s. 1 d. ſterling ; and the old double piſtole, wort 
1 l. 13s. Gre d. 

There are likewiſe ſix ſorts of piaſtres; the old Seville 
new Seville, Mexico, Peru, pillar, and crofs dollars, 
The old Seville and Mexico piaſtres are of equal valut 
and better than the new Seville ones, about 19 1. 18; 
15 d. per cent. | 

Than the Peru dollar about 1 1. 17 8. 4 d. fer cent. 
Than the croſs dollars about 21. 6 s. 38 d. per cent. 
And the pillar dollars are worth more than the old Se. 
ville and Mexico dollars about 11. 7 s. 642 d. per cen. 
Than the new Seville dollars about 20 I. 10 8. 11414 
fer cent, ' = 

Than the croſs dollar 31. 13 s. 53d. per cent. 

Than the old dollar of Peru 31. 3s. 112, per cert. 
Two rials of Veillon make but one rial of plate; and there 
muſt be 16 rials of Veillon to make 1 piaſtre of 8 rials. 


the pataque, or piece of eight, of gold; the cruſade, or 
crown, and the teſtoon, of ſilver ; the vintin, and reas, 
of copper. - | | 
Moidore Pataque Cruſade Teftoon Vintin Ress 1, e, 4. 
New Old 


10 12 18 240 4800 1 7 
x. iii 1þ 6 :\q0- Goo 3 42 
I Is 4+ 24 480 2 df 
TO 1 4 20 400 Sy 
3 e 64 
Ray 120 
8 I 380 


Beſides theſe there are other coins both of gold and {ilver 
in Portugal ; as—— Of GoLD 

The 25 mill 600 reas piece worth 7 1. 4s. ſterling. 
The 24 mill, or 5 moidore piece 61. 158. 

The 12 mill 800 reas piece, or johannes, 3 J. 12 8. 
The 12 mill, or 21 moidore piece, 31. 7s. 6d. 
The 6 mill 400 reas piece, 11. 16s. 

The 3 mill 200 reas piece, 18 s. ; 
The 2 mill 400 reas, or  moidore, 13 8. 6 d. 
The 1 mill 600 reas piece, 98. | 

The 1 mill 200 reas, or 4 moidore piece, 6 8. 9d. 


n Of SILVER. | 
The 800 reas or 8 teſtoon piece, worth 4 8. 6 d. 
The 12 vintin piece, worth 1s. 6d. 
The 5 ditto, 8+ d. 
The 23 ditto, 44 d. 
Coins of ITALY. 


Rome, has the piſtole of gold; the crown, or eſcudi cc» 


teſtoon, and julio, of filver ; the bayoc, and quatrin, c. 


copper. 
Piſtole Crown Tefloon Julio Bayoc Quatria 8. d. 
Stamp Cur, - 

1 8 6 10 $6. - #0 ov 35 

„„ % ( 

I + 160 22 1 
15 . 
| I 8 32 6 
„ 
1 17 


col 
4 was th Role of gold; the ducat, piaftre, teſtoon, 
Bologna, has ln of 3 the bayoc, and quatrin, of 


livre, and L 


Copper. 5 | 

2 piſlole Ducat Piaſtre Teftoon Livre Julio Bayoe Quatrin 6, d. 
i 222 3 10 151 31 310 1860 15 6 

7 1757 34 52 10% 105 630 5 3 

1 23 „ 3s. 85 $10. 4.3 

1 ee 

1 . 

e 

1 6 4 
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, has the piſtole of gold; the ducat, teſtoon, tarin, 
1 and carlin of ſilver; the grain and quatrin of cop- 


er. | 15 
1 Ducat Teftoon Tatin Paul Carlin Grain Quattin 8. d. 
1 43 114 225 33z 45 450 1350 15 0 
"M0 25 5 74 10 100 300 3 4 
. $4440 n 2 4 
„re 60 8 
i 14 133 40 6 
I 10 30 4 
A F 
a 175 


$3:ihs, has the ounce of gold; the ducat, florin, tarin, and 
carlin of ſilver; the ponti, grain, and pichili of copper. 
Ounce Ducat Florin T. Carlin Ponti Grain Pichili s. 4. 


i 24 5 30 60 459 600 3600 7 4 
ere 3 - 3+ nn 2060 -4500-- 2: & 

S. I 6 12 90 120 720- 1 65 

and 1 $: 1 2 8 9 

ol 1 74 10 60 - 17H; 
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Savy, has the piſtole of gold ; the ducatoon, crown, livre, 
florin, and ſol of filver ; the quatrin of copper. 


Piftole Dacatcon Crown Livre Florin Sol Quatrin 8. d. 


62 1 32 347 13 213 260 1040 16 3 
I EE 6 2 ² OE. 
JJC. 
0 „ 
I 12 48 9 
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Tuſcany, has the ducat of gold ; the piaſtre, or ecu, lire, 
Julio, and grain of ſilver; the ſoldi, quatrin, and denier 
of copper. 


Venice, has its ſequins. een 

equins, chequeen 

ducat, teſtoon, re, julio, 
and pichili of copper, 


den bac Teton Lie Julio Gro sd fait 


or zacheen of gold; the 
and groſs of filver ; the ſoldi, 


Ducat Piaſtre Lire Julio Grain Soldi Quatrin Denier s. d. 
1 IF 74 114 99 10 450 1680 15 5 
—— 5 0-0 HS - 4+ 
I Is 12 20 60 4240 85 
» 8 134 40 160 53 
- CER. ah ts. 3 it 
I 3 12 IT 
3 
x 180 
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* 2+ 6% 17 18] 12744 340 4980 9 145 
2 227 OF 63 46% 124 1488 3 4 
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Genoa, has the piftole of gold x the genouin, or dollar, the 

flo, teſtoon, the livre, and the cavalot, or chavelet, of 

Heer; the ſoldi, or ſo], and denier, of copper. | 
Piſtole Genouin Peſſo Teftoon Livre Cavalot Soldi Denier 8. d. 

350 4800 


r 23 244 113 17 878 15 2 
1, #3 3 374 97% 150 3800 6 6 
I 32 5 25 100 1200 44 
1 I+ 74 30 360 1 37 

ie e 10% 

1 4 48 2 
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Beſides theſe there are ſeyeral other Italian coins, both of 
old and ſilver; as, of gol 4, + ; 
The double piſtole of Pope Urban 1685, which weighs 
8 dwt. 14+ gr. 1 Www 
— — — of Placentia. 8 dwt. 10 gr. | 
—— of Genoa, of 1621, 8 dwt. 16 gr. 
—— of Milan 8 dwt. 131 gr. 
The half piſtole of Innocent II. 1685, 2 dwt. 4 gr. 
The ſtandard weight of theſe is uncertain; but the ſingle 
piſtole of gold of Rome, Milan, Venice, Florence, Sa- 
voy, and Genoa, is worth about 16 8. 6 d. ſterling: the 
double ducat of Genoa, and Venice, are worth 18 8. 7 d. 
— ; and the ſingle ducat of Genoa is worth 9 s. 3 d. 
erling. 
The — ſilver coins of Italy are the cruſado, croiſat, or 
St. Mark of Venice, which weighs 20 dwt. 6 gr. 
The half ditto ro dwt. 3 gr. ALD: 
The quarter, 5 dwt. 14 gr. | $20 
The piaſtre ecu, or crown of Milan, 17 dwt. 21 gr. 
The Philip of Milan 20 dwt. 20 gr. l 
Coins of SWITZERLAND 
Zurich, has the rix-dollar,. gulden, batz, or batzen, and 
ſhilling, of ſilver; the cruitzer, phening, and heller, of 
copper. 


— 


. 2 OY Cruitzer Phening Heller s, d. ; 
eee 
I 10 4 *' ©. 26 40 -23 6 
A 46 19. 6 „ 
2: 4.34 "ag. e i 
1 15 6 + BN 25 - 
es $1 
I 2 2 
1 = 


Lucern, has the rixdollar, 


ulden, batzen groſs and pla- 
phart, of ſilver; the ſh : 


illing, cruitzer, and rapen, of 


copper. 

Rixdl, Gulden Batzen Groſs Pliphart Shilling Cruitzer Rapen 8. d. 

00 Wn TE WO 

1 |} a 50 663 150 2 6 
LAWN Ir: +! :$:.. Ah 

S.: 36. - a6 U 
1 23 6 1 

A = 2 7 

1 

T 4 


St. Gall, has the rix- dollar, gould, ſhilling, and batz of 
ſilver; the cruitzer, phening, and heller, of copper. 


Rix Gould Shilling Batz _ Cruitzer Phening Heller 6. d. 
dollar Good Current f « 
1 1% 17 20f 252 102 480 816 4 6 
1 . 60 240 480 3 3 
1 M M e 270 
1 8 + 20 40 22 
IBF AY 45%. Aug: oo. Þ 
"5 4 | 5 2⁰ 
| 1 2 7 
7 TSS. 
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3 Coins of GERMAN TW. | 
Vienna, has the rix-dollar, and the gold, or florin, of ſilver ; 
the ſhilling, or fol, batzen, or patre, groſs, cruitzer, 
drier, or dreyer, and phening of copper. 
Rixdol, Gold Shilling Batzen Groſs Cruitzer Drier Pheuing s, d. 
8 2 16 30 34} 120 160 480 4 8 


Inne $0 8.4 
L nne Hs. 0 24 
ee 14 
„ "9 us 148 
| | 1 T5 
. 3 7 
T oo 


Leipfic, has the ſpecie-dollat, the gould, or rix-gilder, the 


ood groſs, and the marien groſs of ſilver; the drier, 
"I Iriec heller, phening, and heller of copper. | 


Specie Groſs _ Drier 
Dollar Gould Good Marien Drier Heller Phening Heller s, 4, 


2 2 32 49 128 255 384 768 4 8 
1 16 24 64 128 192 34 24 


1 4 1 24 12 
1 16 1 
„ 6 is 

oY 14 3 N 

I 2 is 

$ J's 


Hamburgh, has the ſpecie, or rix-dollar, the ſletch-dollar, 
marc, and ſchilling, or. ſtiver, of ſilver; the gros, or 
grote, phening, ſexling, and thryling, of copper. 

Specie Sletch Schilling 12 | 
Dollar Dollar Mare Lubs Groſs Phening Sexling Thryling s. d. 
1 3 48 96 576 1152 2304 4 6 
E ˖Ä— **; ÜẽfWh g 2.0 
12220 141.85 36 go'* ee eee eee 


1 18 12 24 48 18 
I 6 I2 24 s 
9 $ 9 1 < TT 
I 2 2 
I TIF 


Frankfort, has the rix-dollar, gould, oort, batzen, and kayſer 
groſs of ſilver; the cruitzer, phening, and heller, of 


copper. 


Rix Oort Kayſer 
Dollar Gould Gould Batzen Groſs Cruitzer Phening Heller 8. d. 


I 2 . 
„ »» . 400 4-4 
I os & : {: 38:60: 1a9 7 


1 bd: 16 32 1 
I 3 I 2 24 12 

| b 4 8 1 

I 2 1 

I «+ 


Cologne, has the rix-dollar, guilder, copſtuc, and plaphert 
of filver ; the ftiver, albus, and duyt of copper. 
Rixdol. Guilder Copſtuc Plaphert Stiver Albus Duyt s. d. 
l 2 67 263 80 1063 640 4 8: 
FEIR. ; WI? - 25 1 + a 20. 
1 4 12 16 96 87 


. 
1 13 8 | Yo 

I 6 28. 

1 is. 


Beſides, in ſeveral places of Germany, there are ducats of 
gold ; as | 

The ducat of the biſhop of Liege, worth ꝙ s. 3 d. ſterling. 
——— — of Brandenburg 9s. 3 d. a 
— of Hanover 9s. 2 d. 


And the double ducat of Hanover 188. 4 d. 
There are alſo double ducats of gold, in ſeveral forms, in 
Germany, worth 18 s. 4 d. | 
Ang ſingle ducats of ſeveral forms, worth q s. 2 d. 
| ? 


C01 


There are likewiſe other ſilver. coins in ſcveral places of 


Germany, as LEE. 

The ducatoon of Cologne worth 5 s. 5'd- ſterling, 

The rixdollar of the emperor Leopold 48. 61d, 
- — of Ferdinand III. 4s. 64d. 
———— of Ferdinand Archduke of Auſtria  s. 

The rixdollar or patagon of Cologne 4s. 42 . 


52 d. 


The rixdollar of Mentz 4 s. TI 
| of Frankfort 4 8. 6 d 


———— of the elector palatine of the Rhine 


and Bavaria, before 1620, 4 8. 50 
of Noremberg 48. 71 d. EEE. 
of Magdeburgh 48. 64 d. 

he old rix dollar of Lunenberg 48. 61 d. 
— — of Hanover 4s. 7d. 
— of Lubec 48. 7 d. 
———-— of Branderiburgh 4 8. 71 d. 
The old bank dollar of Hamburgh 4 8. 61 d. 


, 


The double guilder, or gulden, of the elector of Hanover 


worth 4 s. 8:d. 

The old guilder of Brandenburgh 2 s. 6! d. 

The gulden of the elector of Hanover 28. 4:9. 

——— of the duke of Zell 28. 36 d. 

of the biſhop of Hildeſheim 28. 6: d. 
——— of Magdeburg 2s. 44 d. 

— — of Brandenburg 2s 34 d. 

— of Saxony 2 8. 44 d. 

Ihe half gulden of the elector of Hanover 1's. 2% d. 

— —— of. Brandenburg 1s. 2 d. 

The coins of Bohemia, Tranſylvania, and the other 
Auftrian provinces, on the frontiers of Turky, are the 
ſame as at Vienna: but in Tranſylvania there is alſo the 
gold ducat, worth 8s. 11./- d. ſterling. In Hungary 
there is the ducat of gold worth 9 s. 3 d. ſterling ; and 
the double gold ducat worth 18 s. 6; ſterling : but the 
other coins are the ſame as at Vienna. 

The Cotns of Dantzick,, are the rixdollar of gold; the 
florin, and the oort, of filver ; the abras, groſs, polchen, 
chelon, and denier of copper. 


Rixdol. Florin Oort Abras Groſs Polchen Chelon Denier 8. d. 
x" 3 5. 6 9% 1 4 
$097 ee e eee eee 

| $5248; 88 -::: TJ, © 2007 : 12468 

1 I; 3 41 27 T6 

I 2 3 18 4 . 

I 14 9 1⁰ 

1 6 5 

| 10 


Corrs rf Poland, are the rix dollar, the tinſe, or flori, 
the chaouſtie, and pence of ſilver; the groſs, or groct, 


and chelon of copper. 1 | 
Rixdol, Tinſe Chaouſtie Pence Groſs Chelon 3. d. 


„ 6 , i860 lia) 9405 4 6 
1 3 1 30 ᷣ 490-9 
PA 

1 14 44 20 

1 3 16 

I 3T 


There is alſo the gold ducat worth 9 s 2 d. ſterling: be- 
ſides the ſilver rix dollar of Sigiſmond III. and Uladiflaus 
IV. worth 4 s. 6 d. ſterling, and the ſilver rix-dollat of 
Thorn, worth 4 8. 54 d. ſterl. 

Coins of Denmark and Norway, are the double dollar 
of gold; the rixdollar, dollar, or ſcheſdal, the rix oft 
or hors, rix mark, and flet mark of ſilver ; the ſchilling 
lub, and danſk, of copper. A e 
5 Dollar "Riz Slet Schilling N 

Double Rix Dollar Oort Marc Marc Lud Danſk 8. d. 
b oy ee e 128-6 0 


1 4. 44-6 48 96 4 6 
R 8}>3þ 24.798 WE 3-0 
d 70204: - CIOS. $4.3 fs 
_ 14 10 20 115 
1 6 9 
} 2 13 
i 18 
Beſides 


—-—— of the biſhop of Liege 48. 71d. 
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cot 801 
j ; . rk. worth 9 8. ſtruck there, as the blanquille, equal to 24 d. ſterling. The 
Beſides _ _ 2 . allay, and * copper coi ns ſtruck there are the felour, 3 of which make 
g. ſterling 3 


- ille; ich i to the 12th 
. lav, of ſilver, worth 2 8. 84 d. the blanquille ; and the barba, which is equa 
4 V ate 15 4 4 5 the glutſtad, or gottorp part of a halfpenny. 
an 1 | 


d. Merlin Coins of Morocco. The gold coin ſtruck at Fez, is the metecal; 

dutgen, Wor th 3 wh 7% 2 of gold; the dollar, caro- which is a kind of ducat of different fineneſs, from whence 

2d. ſþ COINS, are K fl 47 the dollar, marc, ore, and ariſe ſeveral difficulties in commerce; becauſe, as there is 

Ine, and marc of ver; | no eſtabliſhed mint, the Jews and goldſmiths ſtrike the me- 

runſtuc, of copper: by ; | tecals after their own manner in their ſhops 1 they are 

Har „ _- One | 9 5 nerally worth about 9 s. ſterling. The ſilver coin is 

Rix Silrer Caroline Dollar Silver Copper Ore Rarde 8 p the blanquille, worth about 24, — and the copper 
LS © Ev. 36 95 oy 4 62 coin is the fluce, ao of which make a —_— 

CC KT Col xs of Guinea, and other parts of Africa. In Sofala, and 

x . Bp ON 8. 2 OFT wn the kingdom of Monomatapa, the gold coin is the meri- 

1 1 4 10y 32 65 gal, worth about 18 8. ſterling; and the ſilver coin is the 

1 43 pardo, which is current in Moſambique, for about 1 s. 3d. 

1 ;-9 15 ſterling. In Guinea, and other parts of Africa, they have 

: 3 7 no coins among the natives, who deal with Europeans, 

1 8 f I 76 and among themſelves, only by way of bartering one ſort 


of goods for another. They commonly make payment 
with ſmall pieces of gold by weight, and where they have 
not the art of melting it down, they make their payments 
in gold-duſt, or with kacorawns, which is gold drawn 
into a ſmall wire, and cut afterwards into very ſmall 


= N pieces. In ſome places they make payments with ſmall 
ble. poltina, or poltine, grievna, or grievner, copeac, pieces of iron ſtamped with particular marks; as alſo in 


or copec, of ſilver ; the denuſca, and poluſca, of copper. cowries; and in Ethiopia pepper paſſes for money. 
Docat Ruble Poltina Grievns Copeac Denuſca Poluſca 2. d. Perſian Col xs, are the abaſſi, worth 18. 4d. ſterling; the ma- 


; he gold ducat of Sweden, worth 2 rix-dol- 
_—— L Yearling beſides, there are the 8 marc 
1 the 4 marc piece, and the 2 marc piece, of ſilver, 
3 58. 2 d. 28. d. and 18. 34 d. ſterling. 
ian Colxs, are the ducat, or chervonitz, of gold; the 


1 modie, worth 8 d. ſterling; and the ſhahce, worth 4 d. 
FW "OT 9 6 ſterling, all of ſilver : the caſbaghis or kabeſqui of copper, 
; EY R | worth about 4 d. ſterling. The biſti is ſometimes rec- 
. 1 SS OS: OT M0; koned among the Perſian coins, and is worth 5 farthings 
: „„ ſterling. Beſides, the tela, or cheraſis, is generally ſtruck 
J 1 4 55 at the acceſſion of a new King, and at the beginning of 
( I 8 155 every year, though its weight and value are various. 
C 1 1 0 


Arabian Coi Ns, are the larins of ſilver; or dollars, and che- 


an Fake queens, of 100 aſpers, or 48. ſterling. | 
Befides theſe there is the copeac of gold, worth about Colds of the Eaſt Indies. The * and thoſe moſt ge- 
18. 74. ſterling; as alſo the half and the quarter ruble, nerally current on the continent of India, and its iſlands, 
W with the polpoltin of filver, worth 1 s. 17 d. „are the pagoda, rupee, and fanam, both of gold and fil- 
Coms of Turky, are the zeriff, otherwiſe called the ſcheriff, 


- «po ver. They have alſo ſeveral little pieces of copper-mo- 
or the ſequin, or ſultanin, which is of gold ; the cara- ney, among which is the peca, or pice. 
grouch, ſolota, oflic, beſlic, parac, and aſper of ſilver; At Surat, 16 pices make the ana of 7 d. ſterling, and 4 
the mangurs of copper. 


anas make a rupee of 28. 6 d. ſterling. 


Zerff Cara-grouch Solota Oflic Beſlic Parac Aſper Mangurs 8. d. At Bombay, 72 pices make the rupee of 2s. 6d. ſterling. 


| At Goa, the xeraphim is worth 240 Portugal reas, or 
3 10 26 52 2 wm Ht 6 9 j about 16 d. * N 2 reas make n 15 baſara- 
1 5 12 : 24 4 T 1 cos a vintin, 42 vintins a tangus, 4 tangus a paru, 24 pa- 
1 24 44 97 24 96 * rues a pagoda of gold, or between 3 and 4 l. ſterling. 
: = | | JJ — hs A 4% At Carwar, 6 pices make the juttal, and 48 juttals a 
ar . F 24 pagoda. 
l NW. 12 At Tellicherry and Calicut, 16 viſims make a fanam; 44 
1 4 2 fanams of Calicut, and 5 of Tellicherry, make à rupee 
| Fa of 28. 6d. ſterling. | 

At Anjengo, and other parts of the Malabar coaſt i- 
Colxs of Egypt, and the coaſt of Barbary. The coins cur- ſims * a fanam, . 52 fanams make a rupee 3 G 

rent at Alexandria and Cairo in Egypt, are the gold ſul- 6d. ſterling. 


tany, xeriff, and chequeen ; being all of them about the At Madras, or fort St George, and other parts of the 
ſame value, and each of them worth about 9s. 4d. 5d. _ coaſt of Coromandel, 80 caſches make a fanam, or 3d. 
or 6d. ſterling. The ſilver coins current, are the Spaniſh | 


ſterling ; and 36 fanams a ſilv : ſter- 
: be- dollars, and the Turkiſh meidin ; the Spaniſh dollar paſles ling. , y | eee er d A 
iſlaus from zo to 40 meidins, and the meidin is about three half In 8 12 pices the ana, or 17 d. ſterling; and 16 
lar df oy ſterling. ; anas the rupee of 28. 6d. ſterling. - 
n Barca, Tripoli, and Tunis, the gold coins current are In Pegu, the fiano of gold weighs about 7 grains, worth 
Jolla, ſultany, the Venetian chequeen, and the Spaniſh piſ- 1. 51 d. ſterling; and there is a ſilver coin, worth about 
oon tole; the two firſt paſs for about 9s. ſterling, and the laſt 10d. ſterling. | | 
villing for about 168. ſterling ; but they are often changing their In Siam, there is a gold coin worth about"10s. 7 d. ſter- 
5 ue, according to the neceſſities of the people, or the ling; and a ſilver coin, about the largeneſs of a hazle nut il 
ber ou of y money. 1 | FO worth 2s. 5d. _—_— | 
| and Oran, the current gold coins are the ſultany At Bantam, in the iſland of Java, the coins are pi | 
| ant been, valued at about 7 s. 6d. ſterling ; and the copper minted, with a hole Z the middle to 33 | 
5 ” = piſtole, valued at about 13 8. ſterling. The ſil- on a ſtring, which they call petties, and 1000 petties 
8 py uy 3 piece of eight, which paſſes for 2 5 8. x 2 p 
5 44. ſterling | t Bencoolen, in the iſland of Sumatra, a ſettalee j | 
2 r alſo gold coins ſtruck in Barbary; as the rubie, 75 d. ſterling ; 2 ſetta}-es make 1 ſocoo, => -m Pat 1 
9. . 3 38. ſterling; the median, equal to 4 8. 1 d. ſter- ing; and 4 ſocoos make 1 real, or 58. ſterling. 
1 * Lp 4 "_ equal to 8 s. 2d. ſterling; and the du- But there are three kinds of ſilver rupees current in India: 4 | 
is worth rabic letters on both ſides in ſquare tablets, the rupees Siccas worth 2s. 11d. ſterling at Bengal ; the li 
Zelte 98. 3 d. ſterling. There are likewiſe ſilver coins rupees of Surat, worth 2s. 3d. ſterling; and the rupecs Mm 
M of 1 
| 


V. , 
C 0 1 
of Madras worth 2 8. 6 d. ſterling: which is to be uridars 
leſs in value; thoſe of Madras being but 1s. 1 1 d. ſter 
ling, thoſe of Surat 28. and the Siccas 2's. 4d. | 
There are alſo ſeveral other coins ſtruck by the princes 
of India, tributary to the Mogul, ahd by the powers bor- 
dering on his territories; particularly a ſmall ſilver coin 
ſtruck by the King of Matucha, whoſe country lies to the 
north of Agra, 72 of which are equal to a rupee of 28. 
6 d. fterling. The Raja of Parta-jajamoula, to the north 
of Patna, likewiſe ſtrikes ſome little pieces, both ſilver and 
copper, of ſmall value. "The Raja of Ogden, who com- 
mands between Brampour, Seronge, and Amadabat, 
ftrikes a ſmall ſilver coin equal to 6 d. ſterling; and another 
of copper, equal to a halfpenny ſterling. Ihe King of 
Cheda and Pera has a tin-money called cheda. The King 
of Achen has little ſlight gold pieces, worth about 15 d. ſter- 
ling; and tin pieces, 80 of which are equal to the Engliſh 
penny, current in the iſle of Sumatra. The gold coin of 
the King of Macaſſar and Celebes, is taken by the Dutch 
for a florin, or 18. 9d. ſterling. The King of Cam- 
baya ſtrikes only pieces of filver and copper; his gold, 
wherein he abounds, being negotiated by weight. | 
In China and Tonquin, they have properly no coins of gold 
or filver; payments being made by lumps, or bits, of 
— and ſilver by weight, or the tale d mace; the gold 
eing reckoned worth 31. 3s. ſterling an ounce. How- 
ever, they have a ſmall copper coin, called a candarin ; 
and a ſmall coin of lead, mixed with the ſcum of copper, 
called caxas, having holes in the middle to ſtring them 
for the eaſe of numbering. Ten caxas is one candarin, 
or ; of a penny ſterling; ten candarins make a mace, or 
| — ſterling; and 10 mace make a tale, or 6s. 8d. ſter- 
Coins of Japan. The Japaneſe coins are of gold, ſilver, 
and copper. The gold coupant is of two kinds; the one 
worth 61. 118. 3d. ſterling, and the other about 21. 
385. 9d: ſterling ; their gold being worth 63 s. an ounce, 
The ſilver coupant is worth about 48. 6d. ſterling ; and 
they have alſo filver in ingots, as in China, worth about 58. 
an ounce. The copper money is like the Chineſe caxas, 
600 of which make the tale, or 6s. 8d. ſterling. Beſides 
which, they have a fmall ſilver coin, in form of a bean, of 
no determinate weight or va'ue. 

Shells current for Coins. Thefe ſerve in many places for 
money; being brought from the Maldives, and called in 
the Eaſt Indies cotories, or on the coaſts of Africa bruges. 

In America they take the name of porcelains ; but theſe ate 
not the ſame with thofe of the Maldives, there being ſhells 

found in the Weſt Indies, much like thoſe of the Faſt 
In the kingdom of Congo, in Africa, is another kind of 
ſhells, called zimbi; though ſome will have them the fame 
with the coris: | 
Coris, cowrie, or bouges, are white ſhells, current parti- 
cularly in the ſtates of the Great Mogul, dug out of the 
ground by the Maldivians ; 65 of which are uſually rec- 
koned equivalent to the pone, a ſmall copper coin worth 
about a halfpenny ſterling: | 
Porcelains are nearly on the ſame. footing with the coris. 
The zimbi are current particularly in the kingdoms of An- 
gola and Congo; 2000 of theſe make what the negroes 
call a macoute, which is no real money, but uſed for a 
manner of reckoning : thus two Flemiſh knives they 
eſteem a macoute; a copper baſon, two pound weight, 
and 12 inches diameter, 3 macoutes ; a fuſee, 10, &c. 
Fruits current for Coins. There are three kinds of fruits 
uſed for coins; two in America, particularly among the 
Mexicans, which are the cocoa and maiſe ; the other in 
the Eaſt Indies, that is, almonds, t thither from 
Lar in Perſia, and growing in the defarts of Arabia. 
Fifteen cocoa-nuts are eſteemed equivalent to a Spanifh 
rial, or 53d. ſterling. 
Maiſe has ceaſed to be a common money, ſince the dif- 
covery of America by the Europeans. 
Almonds are chiefly uſed where the coris are not current ; 
as the year proves more or leſs favourable to this fruit, 
the value of the money is higher or lower; in a common 
year forty almonds are ſet againſt a pecha, or ha\fpenny 
RKerling, which brings each almond to of a farthing. 


ſtood of the new 2 old ones of each kind being 
of 


— _ touch of a hand. No penetration can be 3 
Oft 


concerted, every body is à ſufferer, trade is diſorders 


coin. This is the obligation of a prince, as Pope 


COINAGE, or Coining, is the art or making of money, 


coin 
Formerly there were in England, as there are ſtill in other 


be ſtruck at the public expence; for which there is a pro 


edges of the reſt with a graining. The next thing is be 


Cot 


National coi n ouꝑht to he preſerved as pure and invigly 
as religion; it is the eye of the republic, and brich , 


cak, 
and 


$ dil. 


e injuries that ariſe from innovations in this 
till experience po'nts them out; for as it is the rule 
meaſure of all trahfaftions of buſineſs, when this 


and the commonwealth, as it were, out of itſelf, On thy 
account, it was a wiſe ſtep: in the kingdom of 

after the renunciation of King Peter Il. to form an c 
and oblige all their future princes to take it before thei 
coronation, that they would make no alteration in the 
cent III. wrote to the ſame King Peter, when that — 
dom was in rebellion about it; and the reaſon is eviden, 
becauſe a prince is ſubject to the law of nations, a, 
ought, as being ſecutity for the public faith, to take ca 
there be no alteration in the current coin, which may be 
made either in the matter, ſorm, or quantity; for 9 
kingdom can be under good ceconomy, where the coin. 
age is not pure and juſt. See Bullion, Gold, and Mny, 


performed either by the hammer or the mill; the wh. 
of England being now performed in the tower a 
London, where there is a corporation under the title d 
The mint; there is alfo a royal mint in Scotland, but now 
in Ireland, or any of the plantations; and no hammere 
ſilver coin is reputed to be lawful in Great Britain. 


rener __T_T RT rere 


countries, the rights of ſiegnorage and braſſage; but ſince 
the 18th of King Charles II. there is nothing taken, either 
for the King, or for the expences of coining; it having 
been ſettled, by act of parliament, that all money ſhoull 


viſion made on the duties of wines ; ſo that weight i 
returned for weight, to all perſons who carry their gold 
and ſilver to the Tower; but the ſpecies coined in Eng- 
land are eſteemed contraband goods, and not to be ei. 
ported : however, there are no ſpecies coined of pure gold 
or ſilver, but always a quantity of alloy of copper is mixed 
with them, upon account of the ſcarcity of thoſe two 
metals, the neceſſity of making them harder by ſome ſo- 
reign admixture, and to defray the expences of coining, 
which muſt be conſiderable ; for, from the 17th of Odo. 
ber 1713 to the 2oth of March 1726, the gold coined 
in the tower of London amounted to 9, 105,950 l. an 
the ſilver to 236, 325 l. 8s. | | 
The rules and proportions in the Engliſh coinage are a 
follow. 1ſt, The weight of fine gold is to, that of fine 
ſilver, bulk and bulk alike, as 1 to 183,896. 2 
Fine filver is to fine gold, according to the ſtandard, u 
x to 14,49 ; the pound weight of — gold being wort 
481. 10s. 6 d. and the pound weight of fine filver wort 
31. 6s. 111d. 3d, Sterling ſilver is to crown gold, s 
1 to 15,431. 4th, Sterling falver, at 5 8. per ounce, 5 
to the crown gold at 41. per ounce, as 1 to 16. 5th 
Sterling ſilver is to crown gold, according to the current 
value, as 1 to 15,045. th, Fine gold is in value b 
crown gold, as 1 to, 9167. 7th, Fine ſilver is in val 
to ſterling ſilver, as 1 to, 9260. | 
Hammered m was the only current coin of England 
till the year 1663, when the pernicious cuſtom of clipp'"s 
money reduced it to one half its value; therefore anothe! 
ſort, called milled money, was firſt fabricated to be current 
in England; which money was, and is now coined inthe 
following manner. ; ; 
Firſt, the gold or filver is caſt out of the melting pot io 
long flat bars, which are drawn through a mill uu 
by a horfe, to produce the juſt thickneſs of the ſe. 
pieces; then, with forcible engines called cutters, a 
ſwering exactly to the reſpective diviſions of the monef 
to be made, the ſame pieces are cut from the flat m 
the reſidue whereof, called ſizel, is melted again; We 
every piece is weighed, and made to agree exacti ; 
the intended weights; after which it is carried to 0 : 
engines, wrought ſecretly, which put the letters upon 


it white or Fe 
1ece I 


blanching the money, which is makin 
gent by nealing or boiling. And, laſtly, every P 


dy men, and there receives the impreſſion, Which makes 
| milled money. | 


* 
- 


; which being melted together, is 


copper called ſtandard gold; a 
| —— when a guinea is valued at mw_ being worth 
7 18 8. 15% d. ant the pound weight of gold is worth 
61. 17's. 84 d. which in the reign of Edw. III. was 
coined only into 141. ſterling. The ſtandard for filver 
is eleven ounces and two penny-wel ht of fine filver, 
melted with eighteen penny-weight of copper, which 1s 
called ſterling filver. Fine gold is that which loſes no- 
thing of its primitive weight in aſſaying ; but if the loſs 
be 2 part, it is called 23 carats fine, or one carat better 
than ſtandard ; if it loſes t parts, it is 22 carats fine, or 
ſtandard ; if 2c parts, it is called one carat worſe than 
ſlandatd, and ſo in proportion as it happens to be better 
or worſe : but the loſs on aſſaying ſilver is computed by 
penny-weights, and other ſubordinate denominations. 
The coinage of Portugal is the moſt ſimilar «to the ſtan- 
dard of England, where it is allowed to paſs current; but 
the French is below the Britiſh ſtandard, and therefore 
not current. iN | 
The Spaniſh coinage is eſteemed one of the moſt imper- 
fe4 in Europe; being ſettled at Sevil and Segovia, the 
only cities where gold and filver are ſtruck in thoſe domi- 
-nions; but ſuch vaſt quantities of pieces of eight, and 
other ſpecies, both of gold and filver, are brought from 
Mexico, Peru, and other provinces of * Spaniſh Ame- 
rica, that, in this reſpect, it muſt be owned there is no ſtate 
in the world where ſo much money is coined as in Spain. 
The Ruſſian coinage is ſtruck in the cities of Peterſburgh, 
Moſcow, Noregiol, T were, and Pleſcou ; where the coin- 
age is let out to farm, and makes part of the royal revenue. 


the ſame may be underſtood of the reſt of Afia and Ame- 
rica, the coaſts of Africa, and even Muſcovy ; the inven- 
tion of the mill not being yet gone out of Europe, nor 
even eſtabliſhed in every part of it. | 

The coinage of Fez and Tunis is not under any diſcipline; 
eich goldſmith, Jew, and even private perſon, under- 
taking it at pleaſure; which renders their money exceſ- 
ſively bad, and their commerce very unſafe. ö 

By the ſtatute of the 1i and 2d of Philip and Mary, it 
was enacted, That if any perſon ſhould bring into the 
realm of England, or any of its dominions, any falfe and 
counterfeit money being current within the realm, knowing 
the ſame to be falſe and counterfeit, to the intent to utter 
or make payment of the ſame within the realm; ſuch 
perſons ſo offending, their counſellors and abettors, ſhould 
be deemed offenders in high treaſon. J 

By the ſtatute of the 5th of Elizabeth, it was enaQed, 
That clipping, waſhing, rounding, or filing the monies 


nies of any other realm ſuffered to be current, ſhould be 
adjudged treaſon ; and, by the 18th of the ſame Queen, 
t alſo declared treaſon, to impair, diminiſh, faliify, 
ſcale, or lighten the ſame. 

By the ſtatute of the 13th and 14th of Charles II. it was 
enatel, That no perſon ſhould melt any current ſilver mo- 
ney, upon pain of forfeiture of the ſame, and of the double 
value; and the perſons offending, if freemen of any city 
or corporation, ſhould be disfranchiſed z and if they ſhould 


| dy freemen, they ſhould ſuffer ſix months impriſon- 


o) the ſtatute of the 6th and 7th of William III. it was 
5 ed, That if any perſon ſhould; at any time, receive 
oy any ſilver money unclipt, for more than the ſame 
13 0 go for, he ſhould forfeit 10 l. for every 20s. and 
* pr eportion for any greater or leſſer ſum ; and that if 
1 ſhould buy or ſell, and knowingly have in his 
weak, cl.pping, or filings; of the coin ; he ſhould 
wa tne ſame, and 5601. and ſhould be alſo branded 
» 4 right cheek with the letter R. ; 
"rg ſtatute of the 8th and 9th of William III. proper 
des are inflicted upon ſuch as ſhould counterfeit the 
2 


called the mill, wrought 


For gold, is 22 carats of fine gold. 


The Perſian coinage is all ſtruck with the hammer; and 


of the realm, or of the dominions thereof, or of the mo- 


cot” 12 
utenſils of che royal mint; and agalnſt perfons tharkingy 


diminiſhing, or counterfeiting the current coin; as alſo 
againſt any perſon that ſhould blanch copper for ſale, ot 
mix blanched copper for ſilver; or knowingly buy or ſell, 
or offer to ſale, blanehed copper alone, or mixed with 
ſilver z or ſhould knowingly and fraudulently buy or ſell; 
of offer to ſale, an "malleable compoſition, which ſhould - 
be heavier than filver, and look, and touch, and wear 


like gold, but be worſe than ſtandard; or ſhould pay, ot 


put off, any counterfeit, or melted money unlawfully di- 
miniſhed, at a lower rate than the ſame ſhould import. 
By the ſtatute of the gth and 1oth of Will. III. it was 
enacted, That it ſhould be lawful for any perſon to whom 
filver money ſhould be tendered, (any piece whereof ſhould | 
be diminiſhed, otherwiſe than by reaſonable wearing; or 
that by the ſtamp, colour, or weight thereof, he ſhould 
ſuſpect to be counterfeit), to cut or deface ſuch piece; and 
if it ſhould appear to be counterfeit, the perſon tendering 
the ſame ſhould bear the loſs ; but if the fame ſhould be 
of due weight, and lawful money, the perſon that broke 
or defaced the ſame, ſhould take it at the rate it was 
coined for, | | | 85 
- By the 4th and 19th of George II. 15,000 J. a year is 
allowed for the expences of the mint for England and 
Scotland, pay: He out of the duties on wine. 
By the ſtatute of the 25th and 26th of George II it was 
enacted, That if any perſon ſhould waſh, gild, or colour 
any lawful or counterfeit ſhilling or ſixpence, or add tv, 
or alter, the impreſſion or any part, of either ſide of ſuch 
lawful or counterfeit coin, with intent to make ſuch ſhil- 
ling or ſixpence reſemble a guinea or half guinea; or 
ſhould any ways alter, or colour, halfpennies or farthings, 
to make them reſemble a lawful ſhilling or ſixpence, the 
offenders and their abettors ſhould be adjudged guilty of 
high treaſon. That if any perſon ſhould tender in payment 
any counterfeit coin, knowing it to be ſo, the off:nd-r 
ſhould ſuffer fix months impriſonment, and find ſureties for 
good behaviour for ſix months longer ; for a 2d offence 
he ſhould ſuffer two years impriſonment, and find ſureties 
for two years more; and for a 3d offence, ſhould be ad- 
_ Judged guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy. That 
if any perſon ſhould tender in payment any counterfeit 
money, knowing it to be ſo; and ſhould either the ſame 
day, or within ten days after, knowingly tender other 
falſe money in payment, or at the time of tendering have 
more in his cuſtody; the offender ſhould ſuffer a year's 
- impriſonment, and find ſureties for good behaviour for 
two years more; and being convicted a ſecond time, 
| ſhould be adjudged guilty of felony, without benefit of 
clergy, That if any perſon coin, or counterfeit, braſs or 
copper halfpence or farthings ; the offenders, and their 
abettors, ſhould ſuffer two years impriſonment, and find 
| ſureties for their good behaviour for two years more. 
That whoever ſhould , apprehend offenders for crimes 
thereby made high treafon, and proſecute them to convic- 
tion, ſhonld receive 401. for every offender, and for every 
perſon convicted of counterfeiting the copper money; 

10 l. within a month after conviction ; for the expences 
of which proſecutions 6001. a year is allowed out of the 
coinage-duties on wines; but the copper coin of late years 

has been greatly counterfeited, and wants the interpoſi- 

tion of the legiſlature, to remedy ſo public a grievance; 
eſpecially to the trading part of the kingdom. | 

COLBERG. A port-town of Pomerania, in Germany, 
ſituated on the Baltic, in 16 deg. of E. lon. and 54 deg. 
15 min. of N. lat. 

COLCHESTER. A large borough- town of Eſſex; ſituated 
in 1 deg. of E. lon. and 51 deg. 55 min. of N. lat. having 
the greateſt manufacture of bays of any town in Eng- 
land, and allowed to have the beſt way of improving 
oyſters. See Great Britain, and Oy/ter-fiſhery. 

COLCOTHAR, is of two kinds, natural and factitious: the 
natural, otherwiſe called chalcitis, is a red vitriol, brought 
from Germany, formed from the common green vitriol, 
calcined naturally by ſome ſubterraneous fire. See Cha!- 
citis. | 
The artificial colcothar is a green vitriol, calcined a lon 
time by an intenſe fire, and ſo reduced to the redneſs of 
blood; though common ſulphur being mixed with iron 

| filings, and expoſed to the air, both unite and form a col- 

; a | cothar, 


co 
he, perfectly like that procured by calcination from 
vitriol. - ET. Matt s 11 
. Colcothar vitrioli, is a tetm alſo uſed for the caput mor- 
tuum, or remains left at the bottom of the veſſel, after 


the diſtillation of vitriol. See Vtri l. | 
' COLDING. See Kolding. 


COLIMA. A port-town of North America, in the pro- 
vince of Mexico, and territory of Mechoacan, ſituated 


in ro deg. of W. lon. and 19 deg. of N. lat. at the 
mouth of a river near the Pacific ocean. See Span 


America. 


COLLAR. An ornament wore by the knights of ſeveral 


milita ee generally conſiſting of a chain of gold 
enamelled. 


Col L Ax, is alſo a piece of braſs, or other metal, to put round 


the necks of dogs, or for other purpoſes. Collar is likewiſe 
a term uſed for hoops, put to ſeveral inſtruments z and 
' likewiſe for the collars of carriage-horſes. f 
Col L AR maler, is a perſon whoſe buſineſs conſiſts in making 
collars for horſes, of wood and leather ; as alſo in ſome 
other neceſlaries for horſes of carriage; as waggoners 
whips, traces, and other harneſs. He uſes horſes hides 
for moſt of his work; and is beſides a'kind of dog-but- 
cher, by ſelling the horſe-fleſh to ſuch perſons as keep 
dogs in and about London, 11 
COLL 


ECTOR. A perſon nominated by the commiſſioners 


of any duty, company of trade, the inhabitants of a pa- 


riſh, or the like, to raiſe, gather, or colle& any tax, or 
ſum of money, as the collectors of exciſe, land-tax, and 
window-lights. 

COLLEGE. An aſſemblage of ſeveral bodies, or ſocieties, 
or even of ſeveral perſons into one ſociety; and among 
the Romans it was extended to the mechanical arts, or 
trades; ſo that the word properly ſignified what we call 


a corporation, or company. Thus in England, our uni- 


verſities conſiſt of ſo many colleges or halls. The college 
of civilians, or Doctors Commons, was founded by Dr. 


Harvey, dean of the arches, for the profeſſors of the civil 


law reſiding in London : and the college of phyſicians was 
incorporated by Hen. VIII. In Holland, the board of ad- 
miralty is called the college of the admiralty ; and in other 
countries they have colleges of merchants, particularly in 


the Hans towns, where they give their exchanges the name 
of colleges. * 


Sir Francis Brewſter, who was a very eminent merchant of 
London in 1690, laments the inattention of the Engliſh 
gentlemen to trade, and has propoſed to have this remedicd 


by ereQting a college in each maritime city, and conſider- 


able port of the kingdom, in which there may be ſome 
rſons of experience in trade, to direct and teach others 
in the myſtery of it to all parts of the worl4i; and that 
they may have the practice, as well as theory, that every 
perſon entering himſelf into the ſociety may be obliged to 
bring in 1000 |. ſtock, which will make a capital of per- 
haps 20 or 30, ooo l. ſterling to traffic with in 30 cities or 
places in the kingdom: that they be obliged to ſpend five 
years in the ſociety, and at the end of that term to receive 
the principal they brought, allowing the caſualty of profit 
and loſs as it happens; by which means trade will fall into 
the hands of gentlemen, perſons of learning, and conſi- 
deration in the nation. See Commerce, Merchant, and Trade. 
COLLIER. One who works in the coal - pits; alſo a dealer 
in coals; beſides, it is a name commonly given to ſuch 
ſnips as are employed to carry coals from one place to 
another, eſpecially from Newcaſtle and Whitehaven to 
London. | 
* COLLIERY. The pit, mine, or place where coals grow, 
and out of which they are dug; alſo a ſtore houſe, where 
large parcels of coals are kept for ſale or uſe. 
COLOCHINA. A port-town of Turky in Europe, fituated 
in 23 deg. of E. lon. and 36 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on 
the coaſt of the Morea. See T urky. if 
COLOGNE. The capital of the archbiſhopric of Cologne, 
and of the circle of the Lower Rhine in Germany, ſituated 
on the Rhine, in 6 deg. 40 min, of E. lon. and 50 deg. 
50 min. of N. lat. being one of the moſt extenſive and ele- 
gant cities of Germany; and having a great trade, eſpe- 
cially in wines. See Germany. | 
COLONY. A company of people, of all ſexes and condi- 


firſt, are thoſe ſerving to eaſe, or diſcharge the inhabi. 


„ Ca 


tidns, tranſported into a remute province, to cultivate 
inhabit it. Colonies have three kinds of aiſtinQign. = 
tants of a country; where. the people are become too nu. 
merous, ſo that they 2 any longer conveniently ſub. 
fiſt : the ſecond are thoſe eſtabliſſ: ed by victorious princes 
and people, in the middle of vanquiſhed: nations, to keey 
them in awe and obedience: and the third are diſtin. 
guiſhed by the name of commercial colonies, becauſe, in 
effect, trade is the ſole occaſion and object of ſuch ſ.ttle. 
ments. 1 "Wo; | 
It was by means of the firſt kind of colonies, that, ſome 
ages after the deluge, the eaſt firſt, and ſucceſſively al 
the other parts of the earth, became inhabited; and, wich. 
out mentioning any thing of the Phæaician and Grecia 
colonies,. ſo much celebrated in antient hiſtory, it is ng. 
torious that it was for the eſtabliſhment of ſuch colonies, 
that, during the declenſion of the Roman empire, those 
torrents of barbarous nations, iſſuing for the generality 
out of the north, over-run Gaul, Italy, and the other 
ſouthern parts of Europe; where, after ſeveral long and 
bloody military contentions, they. divided the country 
with the antient inhabitants. A 
For the ſecond kind of | colonies, the Romans ufed them 
more than any other people, and principally to ſecure the 
conqueſts they had made from the weſt to the eaft. 
The colonies of commerce are thoſe eſtabliſhed by the 
Engliſh, French, Spaniards, Portugueſe, and other na- 
tions, within theſe two laſt centuries, and which they 
continue ſtill to eſtabliſh in ſeveral parts of Aſia, Africa, 
and America, either to keep up a regular commerce with 
the natives, or to cultivate the ground by planting ſugzr- 
canes, indico, tobacco, and other commodities. The 
principal of this kind of colonies are on the northern and 
ſouthern continents, and the iſlands of America; part- 
cularly Peru, Mexico, Canada, Virginia, New England, 
Carolina, Louiſiana, Acadia, Hudſon's bay, the Cx 
ribbee iſlands, Jamaica, Cuba, Domingo, and other iſland, 
Theſe colonies in Africa are at Madagaſcar, Cape of Good 
Hope, Cape Verd and its iſlands, and all thofe vaſt coafs 
extended thence as far as to the Red fea. And in Afa 
there are the famous Batavia of the Dutch; Goa and Diu 
of the Portugueſe ; with Pondicherry, Madras, and ſome 
_ leſs conſiderable places of the Engliſh, French, and 
Though ſome of the Britiſh colonies in America, as Cx 
rolina,  Penfilvania, New York, and New England, ae 
productive of many of the ſame commoditities with which 
our other continent and iſland colonies are ſupplied from 
their mother-country ; yet they greatly contribute to tit 
general intereſt of trade which reſults from all our Ame- 
rican plantations ; whereby we export to thoſe colonic 
goods to the value of about 850,000 1. a year, and in- 
port from thence to the value of 2,605,000 J. a jeu, 
gaining about 1,7 50,000 l. upon the balance, which ge. 
mains in the hands of the people of Great Britain. 
The Britiſh colonies in America are of great extent, 4 
contain near a million and half of whi e inhabitan's: tit 
have ſtruggled through many impediments from their fil 
eſtabliſhment under Sir Walter Raleigh ; and therefor 
they ſhould be now carefully encouraged in their diflere 
branches of trade, and frote&ed from all their neighbor 
ing enemies, eſpecially the French, who of late jet 
have become extremely potent in America. The ſug 
rum, cotton, and ginger of our iſland colonies, are 7 
portant articles of trade; fo are the tobacco, ricc, 
furs, of our plantations on the continent, as well 2s 5 
Newfoundland fiſhery: beſides, our northern col i 
my in time ſupply us with all kinds of naval ſtores, 10. 
and pot-aſhes; while our iſlands may be made to aff 
indico, cochineal, and cocoa, as well as ilk, both der 
and in the ſouthern colonies on the continent; a * 
which greatly increaſe the maritime ſtrength of Ci 
Britain, as they employ near 2000 ſhips, and are a con 
nual nurſery for ſeamen, | — of 
From theſe conſiderations, the Britiſh colonies Vp, 
be the principal care of the Britiſh government, eſpecis} 
as the French are become our rivals in the ſugar- trade, p 
now ſupplanting us in the fur-tra-le, have long 1 


ee . 
o wandte pafticular Account of the eftabliſhitents, trade, 
or a m det, of the Britiſh colonies; fee Phintations 3 as 
nd _—_— America under Greui Britain, French Ame- 
A under Francs, and Spaniſh Ameriea under Spain. 

LOPHONV. A refinou TUbRaHee, Ls 7 kat; 
entine, by boiling it in water till cold, when it becomes 


led .09 


\confiſtence; See Turpentine; oo 
- 2 of chis drug is for the oute of venereal diſ- 
«ders, and ſeminal imbecilities; when apothecaries make 
. = pills, which they roll in liquorice-powder, of cover 
er with gold leaf, and call them turpentine pills. . 
Th common colophony, or black reſin, is faid to be pro- 
od from the turpentine of the mountain: pine; the oil 
— being drained from it by diſtillation, what re- 
mains in dee Mill is the colophony ; which, to be good, 
muſt be ſhinin and odoriferous ; and, when thrown on 
the fire, ſhoul 
cenſe. er 
took its name from Colophon, a city of 
— whence it was firſt brought; but it is fre- 
uently called Spaniſh wax, or Grecian reſin, being 
brought from Greece and Spain; it is found to warm, 
dry, ſoften, and agglutinate; it uſually enters the com- 
poſition of plaiſters and unguents ; though it 'is alſo uſed 
Ws by muſicians to rub the hairs of their bow for the violin. 
OLOQUINTIDA, or Colocynthis, uſually called bitter 
apple, is the fruit of a plant of the ſame name brought 
from the Levant, about the bigneſs of a large orange; its 
colour being a ſort of golden brown, and its inſide full of 
kernels, to be taken out before uſe ; but both the ſeed and 
pulp are intolerably bitter. It is of conſiderable uſe in me- 
dicine, but moſtly in officinal compoſitions z the violence 
of its operation rendering it unſafe to- be given inwardly 
in extemporaneous preſcriptions, except with great cau- 
tion. | 2 | | 
OLOUR, in dying. There are five ſimple, primary, or 
mother colours uſed oy | 
whereof all the other colours are formed; which are blue, 
red, yellow, brown, and black. | | 
Of theſe colours, variouſly mixed and combined, they 
form the following colours: panſy, blue and ted: from 
the mixture of bike and ſcarlet, are formed amaranth, vio- 
let, and panſy : from the ſame mixture of blue and crim- 
bn, are formed the columbine, or dove-colour, purple, 
We crimſon, amaranth, panſy, and crimſon-violet ; but it 
may be obſerved that they give the name crimſon to all 


dry roſe: blue and half red crimſon compoſe amaranth, 
tan-colour, a dry roſe, a brown panſy, and ſurbrun. 

ue and yellow. Theſe two colours mixed together, com- 
pole a yellow green, ſpring- green, graſs-green, laurel- 
green, brown-green, dark-green, ſea-green, parrot-green, 


F and cabbage-green z which three laſt colours ought to be 
leſs boiled than the firſt. With regard to green, there is 
f no ingredient, or drug in nature that will dye it; but the 


ſtuffs are dyed twice, firſt in blue, then yellow. 
ue and brown. Theſe two colours are never mixed alone; 
but with the addition of red, either of madder or cochineal, 
$ they form ſeveral colours. | 
and yellow. All the ſhades compoſed of theſe two co- 
lours, as gold-yellow, aurora, marigold, orange, nacarat, 
granat-flower, flame-colour, and the reſt, are made with 


yellow, and red of madder; ſcarlet being leſs r, as 
well 11 too dear. Ae 1 9 


del and brown, Of theſe two colours are formed cinna- 


| mon-colour, cheſnut, muſk, bear's-hair, and even purple, 
e- ebe that of adden 
y d = and br:wn. The colours formed from theſe two are 
vet all the ſhades of feuille morts, and hair-colours : but 


_ it is ſaid there are no colours, or ſhades, made 
dom ſuch and ſuch mixtures, it is not that none can be 
made, but only that they are more eaſily formed from 
the mixture of other colours. See Dying. ns oi 

Pas, in painting, is applied both to the drugs, and to 
wy My roduced by thoſe drugs, variouſly mixed and 


* 


prepared of tur- 


render a ſmoke like that of franł · in- 


the dyers; from the mixture 


colours made with cochineal : of blue and red madder, 
they likewiſe make purple, pepper colour, tan-colour, and 


Tue principal coloitts fed by painters, are red and uU 
A. 


lead, or certify; yellbw othfes, ſeveral Kinds of earth, as 
- umber, and the like; orpitnent, black lead, cinnabar; 
Free lake, vice, verdetet, indico, vermillion, ver- 
digreaſe, ivory, black biſtte, lamp black, ultramaritie, 
Of which colours, ſome are uſed ground in oil, others 
only in freſco, others in water, and others for miniature. 
Dark. ani light eblours. Under theſe two claſſes the pain- 
ters reduce all the colours they uſe: under light colours 

are comprehended white, and all thoſe which approach 

neareſt it; and under dark colours black, and all thoſe 

which are obſcure and earthy, as umber, biſtre, and ſuch 


6 8 os 
Simple and minerdl colours; is anothet diviſion among the 
ainters : under ſimple colours they range all thoſe. uſed 
by limners, illuminers, and the like, extracted from ve- 
getables, and which will not bear the fire; as the yellow 
made of faffron, of French betries, lacca, and other tinc- 
tures extracted from flowers. The reſt are minerals, drawn 
from metals, and able to bear the fire, which are uſed 
_ chiefly in enamelling. 8 Oy 
CoLouRinG rangers goods, is when a freeman allows a fo- 
reigner to enter goods at the cuſtom-houſe in his name. 
See Alien. Nr 12 
CoLountx o, and non-colcuring drugs; are diſtinctions made 
by dyers among their materials. 3 
The firſt are applicative, and communicate their colours 
to the matters boiled in them, or paſſed through them; 
as woad, ſcarlet, grain, cochineal, indico, madder, tur- 
meric, and others. | * 
The other ſerve to prepare and diſpoſe the ſtuff, and other 
matters; as alſo to extract the colour out of the colour- 
ing ingredients; as allum, ſalt, or cryftal of tartar, arſenic, 
realgal, ſalt petre, common falt, ſal armoniac, ſal gemmæ, 
agaric, ſpirit of wine, bran, peaſe, flour, wheat, ſtarch, 
lime, and aſhes. See Dying. | 
COLOURS, at fea, are flags, or enſigns, on board a ſhip 
— fleet; each nation having its particulars colours. See 
.. on 
COLT. A young horſe, mare, aſs, or mule. 
 COLUMBO. A ſea port-town on the S. W. coaſt of the 
iſland of Ceylon, fituated in 78 deg. of E. lon. and 7 deg. 
of N. lat. ſubject to the Dutch. See Ceylan i/lands. 
COLUMNS, in accompts, are the ſeveral diviſions thereof 
in the ſame : Ti . 
COLURI. A little iſland in the gulph of Engia, in the 
Egean ſea, ſituated in 24 deg. of E. lon. and 38 deg. of 
N. lat. being ſeparated from the continent by a ſtrait 
about a mile over, and ſubje& to Turky. 
COMASSES. Small coins, current at Mocha in Arabia, 


which are more or leſs in value, according to the necaſſi- 
ties of the ſtate. | 


COMB. An inſtrument for diſentangling, adjuſting, and 


clearing hair, flax, or wool. 

Combs are made of ſeveral materials, and of different faſh- 
ions; ſome of which are of box, ivory, and tortoiſe- 
ſhell ; there are likewiſe lead combs ; as alſo combs made 
of bones dug out of the ground in ſeveral parts of Muſ- 
covy, Which are not in the leaſt inferior to thoſe of 
ivory. 

ComB-makers company of London, is a ſociety incorporated by 
letters-patent of Charles I. dated the 4th of April 1636, 
by the title of The maſter, wardens, and fellowſhip of the 
comb-makers of London; conſiſting of a maſter, 2 war- 
mn Mr 13 aſſiſtants; but they have neither ball nor 

very. © © 

Combing of wool, in trade, is the drawing or paſſing it acroſs 
the teeth of a kind of card, or comb, to.diſpoſe it for 

- ſpinning. | . 

COME. The ſmall fibres, or tails of malt, on its firſt 

ſhooting forth. 


COMFIIS. Such ſweet meats, or confections, as are pre- 
ſerved dry. | | : 
COMMANA. A port- town, ſituated in 64 deg. 30 min. 
of W lon. and 10 deg. 10 min. of N. lat. on the coaſt 
of the Caraccas, in South America. 
COMMANDANT. The governor, 


ficer, of a fea-port, or port-town, | 
| N n COM. 


or commanding of- 


— oc a oe 
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See Spaniſh America. 


co, fR, 1 a term; differently, applied at.ſeag 28 
the commander in chief, or admi r com re, of 


1 


« 


oN 


admiral, or commodore, of a 
fleet of men of war, or the captain of a man of war, or 
privateer. But the term of commander is alſo applied 


to captains of merchant-ſhips, or veſſels, who have the 


n " 


= 


COM 


chief command of the ſhip, and direction of the cargo. 
See Captain. 
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RCE. The exchange of cammodities, or the 


© buying, ſelling, or trafficking of merchandiſe, money, or 
even paper, for the acquiſition of profit. . 


| = of their foreign trade by a continual exchange 


As the opulent and potency of every ſtate are dependant 


on the induſtry of the people, and the extenſion or com- 


of all 
inds of commodities, it is demonſtrable, from the expe- 


rience of every man, that buſineſs of this nature cannot 


de proſecuted, without a due proportion of ſome medium, 


to be univerſally received among mankind, as the certain 
meaſure and permanent value of every periſhable commo- 
dity they have occaſion to deal in; whereby each indivi- 


dual is enabled to preſerve from decay, and increaſe his 


own particular ſhare of property and wealth. For this 
purpoſe, all the civiliſed nations in the world. have agreed 
to put an eſtimate on ſuch goods as they have occaſion } 
to exchange in trade, equal to ſome. portion of ſilver or 
gold of a certain determined fineneſs, which is called the 
value of the commodity ; becauſe it is thereby rendered 


capable of being every moment compared with all other 


commodities of any ſpecies or denomination, when their 
values in like manner come to be reduced to the ſame 
ſtandard of gold and filver ; ſo that, when merchants barter 


and exchange one ſort of goods for another, they com- 


| plete the-bargain accordin 


to their reſpective values in 
money; and when there happens to be any difference, 
the ballance is paid to the owner in caſh; which, in a 
trading country, makes it abſolutely neceſſary, that every 
dealer be conſtantly provided with ſuch a. proportion of 


© caſh as is requiſite to tranfat and finiſh ſuch affairs as 


are continually in a fluctuating uncertain market, where 
the mercantile profit is dependent on a judicious and 


©" nimble exchange of periſhable goods; becauſe frequently 


he cannot diſpoſe of them without the aſſiſtance of ready 
money to accommodate the wants of other people, and 


force the exchange neceſſary to preſerve and meliorate 


all trade. 


the condition of his eſtate, which is the principal end of 


It is an indubitable fact, that the antiquity of commerce 


is almoſt coeval with the world: neceſſity was its pa- 


rent, the deſire of conveniency improved it; while va- 
nity, luxury, and avarice, have brought it to its preſent 
maturity. At firſt, it only conſiſted in the exchange of 


things neceſſary for life ; the plowman gave his corn, and 


his pulſe, to the ſhepherd ; who returned milk and wool 
in exchange; which method of commerce is ſtill ſubſiſt- 
ing in ſeveral places; particularly about the coaſts of Si- 
beria, and the Daniſh and Muſcovite Lapland, among ſe- 
veral nations on the coaſts of Africa, among moſt of thoſe 


of America, and many of Aſia. See Coin, and Money. 


It is not preciſely known when the commerce by buying 


and felling began; nor when coins, and the ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of gold, filver, and copper, had their riſe. Ihe 
firſt monies were wood, leather, or iron; and, even at 
this day, it is the cuſtom in ſome places of both Indies, 
to give a certain value in ſea-ſhells and cocoa-nuts, for 
merchandiſes. The firſt inſtance of this kind of com- 
merce in the ſacred writings, is in the time of the pa- 
triarch Abraham. Profane authors uſually fix its epocha 
to the reign of Saturn and Janus in Italy; and the an- 


tient authors, according to Cæſar, attribute its invention 


to the god Mercury. However, the Egyptians, Phœni- 


cians, and Carthaginians, who were a Tyrian colony, 


were the firſt, the moſt daring, and moſt experienced 


' traders of all antiquity ; at leaſt, it is evident they were | 


the firſt who undertook long and hazardous voyages, and 
- eſtabliſhed a traffic by ſea between coaſts very remote. 
Among the antients, commerce did not appear unworthy 
the applications of perſons of the firſt rank ; for Soloman 
frequently joined his merchant-fleets with thoſe of the 
King of Tyre, for their voyage to Ophir, and by this 
means rendered himſelf, though in a little kingdom, the 
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vueral cities mentioned im hiſtorians, and an 
e DS Hh, around Hf phnlipe : 
The deſtruction of the Roman empire: by 
of the Barbarians, occaſioned the declenſion of comme 
for ſome time ſuſpending its ordinary operation; til 
degrees, it began to recover itſelf, and made à n 


occaſion to ſpread themfelves through all the 
. Levant and Egypt; bringing from thence ſilk, ſpice 
and other merchandiſes, with which they furniſhed th 
. greateſt part of Europe: and thus was the modern com. 
..merce founded on the ruins of that ef the antient Greek 


. ſeparate commerce; which, as it was independent of the 
Romans, ſtill exiſted when theirs was | aboliſhed, I 
boguing themſelves into that ſea, had a conſiderable tra 
much interrupted by pirates,7 2 of theſe cities united topeths 
or hans towns, who flouriſhed till the end of the fiſteens 


Italian and hanſeatic commerce funk ; which was the mor 


on the coaſts of Africa, Arabia, and the Indies; by which 
- tugueſe; - | 


not poſſeſſed thoſe different trades above 100 years, when, 


valuable branch of commerce; and, in a little time, 4 


tenſive and opulent parts of it, preſerving their commer 


by ſey 
tions: but it flouriſhed ore conſiderably, un / veral i, 
nion of the Romans; which is apparent from 
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licheſt ſovereigii in thei aniverſe, 1; Under the AG, . 
Grecian empires, antient hiſtory conveys, - — 


"5 
a 
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— 
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time, the traces of à commerce cultivated 
ne dony, 
ie gry 
is In the þ, 


number ↄf colleges and companies of merchants 


in Italy; where the Piſans, F —— 


enetians, who abounded in ſhipping, to 
ports of 9 


reſs, eſpecia 
enoeſe, and 
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and Romans to the ſame places; by which thoſe famoy 
Italian republics acquired their luſtre and potency, | 
The Germans, however, had a long time carried on: 


wards the end of the twelfth century, the German ci 
ſituated on the coaſt of the Baltic, and the rivers diſen. 
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with the neighbouring ſtates; but as their commerce vn 
for their mutual defence, and were thence called hanſext 
century; when a diviſion ariſing among them, the antiey 


ſpeedily fruſtrated oi the diſcovery of a new paſſage to th 
Eaſt Indies by the Portugueſe, and the ſettlements mai 


means the principal trade came into the hands of the Pu. 


The crown of Portugal, being ſubjected to Spain, ha 
about the beginning of the 17th century, the Dutch, wi 
had revolted from the Spaniards, began to participate thi 


moſt excluded the Portugueſe from the whole; {un 
which time, the Engliſh, French, Danes, Swedes, ani 
Hamburghers, excited by the ſucceſs of the Hollander, 
have likewiſe-made ſettlements in the Indies, and on tie 
coaſts of Africa; though much leſs conſiderable ones, a: 
cepting thoſe of the Engliſh and French, | 

Laſtly, America, diſcovered by the Spaniards ſoon af 
the Portugueſe had eftabliſhed themſelves in the Faſt lv 
dies, likewiſe became the object of a new, vaſt, and in. 
portant commerce, for all the nations of Europe, whered 
Cadiz and Seville were made the centre. It is true, the 
frſt conquerors of this new world ſtill poſleſs the molt er 


there entirely to themſelves, with extraordinary jealou 
B. beſides that the Engliſh, French, Portugueſe, and 
utch, have ſeveral rich and flouriſhing colonies, both" 


the iſtands and on the continent; it is certain that oth Can 
nations receive the moſt conſiderable part of the Mex 3 
and Peruvian treaſures, annually conveyed to Europe l A 
the Spaniſh flotas. TY = 0 . 
The trade of Europe ſuffered no diminution bycthis ner > 
one to America, the north and ſouth having ſtill the ſari p 
occaſion for each other as before. The navigation fi p- 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean was tedious and dificul g 
the ſituation of Flanders, and the manufactures 1 t 
flouriſhed there from the loth century, together with Ir 
free fairs of that country, engaged the merchants, Tn 
of the north and ſouth, to eſtabliſh their magazine f. s 
in Bruges, and then at Antwerp': but the eftabliſhmen | 4 
the United Provinces, the favourable reception that 1 © 
public gave to ſtrangers, and the refuge it afforded to" 4 
gionaries, drew numbers of manufacturers there, 5 _ f 
as ſtores of manufactures, which ſoon ſunk the 3 00 
of Antwerp; and, for the ſame reaſons, together wit 0 


| goodneſs of the wool, and the induſtry of the work®® 


convenience and multitude of the ports of England, te 
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a tonſiderable part of the European commerce is centered 
* — e profeffion not leſs honourable 
1 ; and even the French, who ſtick at ſo — 
punctilios in 7 * 20 think that commerce dero- 
| ing from nobilit 7. 14252! SP 
ke Logilt very prudently allow the o dns of 2 
moſt illuſtrious houſes to ènrich themſelves by all 2 
lawful commerce; for the upholding of a title which woul, 
otherwiſe become burderiſome ; and a neighbouring na- 
tion, mote knowing as it thinks in the point of —— 
but leſs intelligent in its real intereſt; has often perceive 
| the effects of this inconveniency. _ | 
1 be alſo added, to the hoods: of commerce, that 
| ſome [talian princes Jook upon themſelves as the principal 
traders of their ſtates, not diſdaining to uſe their own pa- 
laces as ware-houſes for the richeſt manufactures ; and 
even ſeveral Kings of Aſta, as alſo the greater part of 
thoſe who cominand on the coaſt of Africa, promote a 
trade with Europeans, either by their commiſſioners, or 


* 
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ves. . 
HS according to its preſetit eſtabliſnment, is divi- 


into commerce by land; and by ſea 5 which have alſo 
8 further iin gion of long . and ſhort; inland 
or domeſtic; and foreign; as alſo wholeſale and retail. 
C:mmerce by land, is that which is carried on from town to 
town, from province to province, or from kingdom to 
kingdom, , by carts, waggons, and other vehicles ; or 
upon the backs of horſes, mules, camels, and ſuch like 
animals; or in boats, and barges in rivers, lakes, pools, 


and canals; or; in northern countries, upon the ice, or 


thro! ſnows, by rein- deer; or laſtly, in the eaſt, by ca- 
ravans. 


Commerce by ſed, is that which is cattied on in all the parts 


of the world, where ſhips may arrive by ſea, eithet in the 
ocean, or Mediterranean, or in particular ſeas; which, 
however, are but parts of the ocean; ſuch are the Red ſea, 
the White ſea, the Black ſea, the Baltic, the Frozen ſea, 
and others. 8 g 
Commerce of ling and ſhort veyaget, explain ſufficiently their 
own nature; ſo alſo does that of domeſtic and foreign. 
Commerce by wholeſale, is that when merchandiſes are ſold 
only in cheſts, bales, or at lèaſt in entire pieces. 


Commerce by retail, is that' when merchandiſes are ſold in 


ſhops, or even in warehouſes, by the ell; the yard, the 
pound, the buſhel, the gallon, or their diminutions, pur- 
ſuant to the different ſpecies, and qualities of things 
traded in. | 

Commerce of money, is that of bankers; or merchants, who re- 


mit money to diſtant places, in conſequence of ready mo- 


ney received; in lieu whereof, they give a writing, ſigned 
by them, ealled a bill of exchange, drawn upon their cor- 


reſpondents in the ſeveral commercial towns of Europe; 
that the ſum received ſhould be paid to the bearer of the 


bill, a deduQion being nevertheleſs made of the exchanges, 
rechanges, or other bank fees. 3's. 
There is another ſort of money-commerce, prohibited by 
divine and human laws, called fury; which, without 
alienating the fund, is lent upon exorbitant intereſt. 
Commerce of paper, is that which is carried on without any 
current ſpecie, in notes, bills of exchange, ſubſcriptions, 
ordonances, bank-bills, ations, ſhares, or actions 
of companies, or other ſuch like papers, which the debtor 
cedes to his creditor, and the creditor conſents. to receive 
willingly, and without loſs, for the payment of what is 
due to him. | 
Precarious commerce, is that carried on by two nations at war 
with each other, by the means of a third which is neuter : 
thus the Engliſh trade with the Spaniards, when engaged 
14 War with each other, by the interpoſition of the Portu- 
Sele, if neuters: but this kind of commerce is not very 
F antageous, upon account of the number of correſpon- 
nts, and ſtaples neceſſary to uphold it, which are very 
_ Apenlive, and conſume moſt of the profits. 
: -ommerce is founded upon the wants, natural or ar- 
— real or imaginary, which the people of different 
— or the different claſſes of inhabitants of the ſame 
«ty, are deſirous, in defect of their own fingle abili - 
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ties; to ſupßly by mutual Intercourfez and If this cork- 


- merce be carri 


on between the inhabitants of the ſame 
country, with the growth or manufacture of that country 


only, it is called home conſumption; which is fo far ſervice- 


able, as it preſerves the ſeveral profeſſions and ſtations of 


fe in their dut ordet ; ot as it promotes arts and ſciences,” 
with a rotation of induſtry, wealth, and mutual good öf- 


ſices between the members of any community : therefore 
traffic inerely of this kind, is of great importance, though 


it neither increaſes nor diminiſhes the public ſtock of na- 


tional treaſure. But providence having intended that there 
ſhould be 4 mutual dependence ind connection between 


mankind in general, it is almoſt impoflible for, any parti- 


cular le to live with tolerable comfort; and in a civi - 


 liſed 


te, independent of all their neighbours: beſides, 


it is natufal for mieri to extend their views and their wiſhes 
beyofid-the limits of a ſingle community, and to be de- 


ſirous of enjoying the produce or anufactures of other 
countries, which they muſt purchaſe by ſome exchange; 


and this intercourſe with other nations is called foreign 


trade; the whole ſcietice of which confiſts in bringing the 


+ ballance of trade in favour of any particular nation. See 
| Ballance of trads. 


It is notorious, that without an extenſive and profitable 
commerce, there are not to be found either in monarchies, 
kingdoms, or republics, a country well peopled, plenty, 


or ſplendour ; not armies, fleets, br fortreſſes, to protect 


and tendet them conſiderable : nor can an extehſive and 
profitable commerce ſubfift; without the concurrence of 


many. good manufaQures of ſilk and wool in particular: 


hor, in moſt countries, can ſuch manufactories be ſet on 


foot, and preſerved, unleſs favoured by indulgencies and 


exemptions from duties; at leaſt upon ſome of the eat- 


- ables conſumed by tht working hands, and the materials 
employed in woven and other commadities, as well as in 
the fale of them: to all theſe muſt be added, a well- ad- 
-  Juſted book of rates for the duties upon exports and im- 


ports; and, unleſs theſe prudent regulations are made, 
no nation can experience the neceſſary vent at home and 


abroad. Commerce is the only thing that can draw gold 
and ſilver, the main ſprings of action, into any tate ; 


which is ſo glaring a truth, that Spain, in whoſe dominions 


- theſe are found in plenty, is in great want of both, from 
| having lighted traffic and manufaQtories'; the mines of 
America being ſcarce ſufficient to pay for the merchandiſe 
- and commodities which other European nations carry to 


Spain: and, from theſe conſiderations, all commercial 


governments have granted ſalutary privileges and encou- 
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for ſo doing, which is 2, 1, 2, 3 or more per cent. ac- 


ragements to the mercantile and manufacturing parts of 
the community : becauſe the return of commerce is riches 
and plenty, which fortifies coun'ries with ſtrength and 
—_—_— See Treaty for the ſeveral regulations ſub- 
fiſting between Great Britain and other European powers 


for the ſecurity and encouragement of commerce. See 
alſo Merchant; Navigation, and Traue. 


COMMISSION, the authority, or power, whereby one 


perſon tranſacts buſineſs for, or under another. In trade, 
it ſometimes means this power of acting for another; and 
ſometimes the premium or reward that a perſon receives 


cording to the nature or ci 


of the affair. 
Broker, and Fuctor. | 


See 


Commiss1on of Bankruptcy, is a commiſſion under the great 


_ certain ſtatutes made in that behalf. See Bankrupt, 
COMMISSIONER, he who has a commiſſion; that is, a 


ſeal, directed to five or more commiſſioners, to inquire 
into the particulars of the circumſtances of a perſon who 
- hath failed, or broke, in trade; and to act according to 


— 


t, or other legal warrant, to execute any public of- 
e: ſuch as the commiſſioners of the admiralty, trea- 


ſury, trade and plantations, cuſtoms, exciſe, navy, vic- 


tualing ' office, ſtamps, wine - licences, bankrupts, and 
hawkers and pedlars. It is alſo uſed for ſuch perſons as 
are authoriſed by princes, or ſtates, to ſettle any conteſted 
matters of a public nature: and it is likewiſe privately 
uſed among merchants for their factor. See Faclor. 


COMMITTEE, in trade, a ſele& number of perſons, to 


whom any buſineſs or matter is referred, by any particular 
7 | * company, 


COM: 


company, or body of mei to inquire into, order, 
or manage, and report the ſtate, thereof to the proprietors, 
or others wered to receive the ſame. 1 
COMM ODE. A particular fort of fine head - dreſs for 
women. 1 17 88 
COMMODITIES, uſed | as merchandizes by merchants 
and traders, may properly be diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, 
being eicher natural or artificial. | 
Natural commodities are ſuch as the earth, or animal 
creation, naturally produce of themſelves, either with or 
without the labour and induſtry of man: of which kinds 
are wines, oils, cottons, wools, fruit, grain, raw ſilk, 
ſpices, drugs, gems, gold, ſilver, and other ſubſtances. 
Artificial commodities, are ſuch as are either wrought, or 
perfected by art or myſtery 1 which kind are all fabrics 
of woollen, linnen, filk, all handicraft utenſils, as 
. well as other ſrom their different manufactures. 
Thbeſe natural and artificial commodities may be again diſ- 
tinguiſhed into two other ſorts; which are either ſuch as 
are ſtaple, and laſting commodities, or impaiting and 
periſhable ones: the former being ſuch as continue in 
their true ſtate, and primitive condition of goodneſs z as 


gems and metals: the latter being ſuch as are either ſubject 


2 or corruption; as corn, wines, oils, fruits, and 


To underſtand the different natures, and real qualities, of 
theſe commodities, requires all the exertion of human ſaga- 
City : the eye, above all the other ſenſes, claims a particu- 
hr intereſt and ee in this diſtinction; for ſeveral 
things are frequently found ſaleable only on their agreeable 
appearance to the ſight; which in colours muſt be the 
ruling principle : other commodities require the ſenſe of 
feeling for an aſſiſtant to the eye; as where the hand is 
of neceſlity to be employed in cloth, and ſuch commodi- 
ties: ſome require the ſenſe of hearing, as where the ear 
ives aſhſtance to the eye in metals and minerals: ſome 
alſo require the ſenſe of ſmelling ; as in drugs and per- 
fumes: and, laſtly, ſome have a neceſfity for the ſenſe of 
taſting ; as fpices, wines, and oils, | 
A thorough diſtinction of theſe commodities is only ac- 
quired by experience, the true mother of knowledge; 
which is to be obtained by frequently viewing, and care- 
fully examining the qualities and properties of theſe com- 
modities; eſpecially of the beſt and principal fort; for 
which purpoſe it 1s neceſſary to procure, and keep, pat- 
terns and ſamples; thereby imprinting the very idea in 
the mind, that, at the ſight of any thing ſimilar, the ſame 
may be inſtantly diſcerned : beſides, the ſooner to obtain 
this knowledge, a perſon muſt be very inquiſitive with 
men of experience, capable of inſtructing him in the 
neceſſary commodities z to learn from ſuch what are the 
principal obſervations requiſite thereto, either in their 
colours, goodneſs, ſubſtance, virtue, taſte, ſight, or feel- 
ing; of which it will be highly material to take proper 
memorandums; as alſo of their prices, marks, and 
charges. 105 | 
SOMMODORE, - in the navy, an under-admiral, or a 
captain commiſſioned by an admiral, to command a ſqua- 
dron of ſhips in chief. 


COMMON-STock of a company, in trade, fignifies the 


whole ſtock common to all. 92 
Common Council, in a my ts is a court or aſ- 
ſembly, of the mayor, „ and common council, 
wherein are made all by-laws relating to the corporation. 
COMMUTATION, the bartering, or exchanging of one 


thing for another. 
COMORIN-Cape, the moſt ſouthern — of the 
Hicher India, lying in 76 deg, of E. lon. and 8 deg. of 


N. lat. north weſt of the iſland of Ceylon. 
COMORRA, or Gomorra Iſlands, near the eaſtern coaſt of 
Africa, are four in number, called Johanna or Anjouan, 
Nangaſia, Majota, and Moelie, lying between the coaſt 
of Zanquebar, and the north end of the iſland of Mada- 

ſcar, from 10 to 15 deg. of S. lat. | 
The ifland of Johanna is moft frequented by Europeans, 
whoſe ſhips generally touch for refreſhment in their paſ- 
ſage to Bombay, and the Malabarian coaſts of India: the 
iſland being 30 miles "ng, and 15 broad : beſides, the 
people, Who are negroes of the Mahometan religion, are 
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COM 
hoſpitable, eſpecially to the Engliſh, an- live 


under a monarchical form of government. v 
The other iſlands of Comorra ate much about the me 
dimenſions, and inhabited by the ſame kind of people; 
23 rice, cocoa · nuts, as alſo roots z and *. 
eſh proviſions for ſhipping. Wy 
A filver. coin, current in fome parts of the 
Eaſt Indies, worth about 44 d. fterling. N 
COMPANY. A collective term, underſtood of ſeyeml 
perſons aſſembled together in the ſame place, or with the 
ſame deſign: but is more particularly adapted as a com- 
mercial term, ſignifying an aſſociation of ſeveral merchants, 
or others, united in one common intereſt, contributing 
by their Rock, their council, and ſtudy, to the ſetting 
on foot, or ſupporting, of ſome commercial ar lucrative 
3 | | * M3 1 
hough company, and - ſociety, or fetlowſhi j 
effect, the ſame thing, yet pay ch has made 55 Tor 
between them; ſociety, or partnerſhip, being underſtoed 
of two or three dealers, or not many more, and company 
of a greater number. „ 
A ſecond difference between companies and partnerſhips js, 
that the firſt, eſpecially when they have excluſive privi- 
leges, cannot be eſtabliſhed without the conceſſion of the, 
prince or ſtate, and. require letters-patent, charters, or 
other public inſtruments, for their formation: whereas it 
is ſufficient, in partnerſhips, to have the conſent of the 
members fixed, certified by acts and contracts, and autho- 
riſed by by-laws. | 24048, 7 
Laſtly, the word company ſeems more peculiarly appro- 
priated to thoſe grand aſſociations, ſet on foot by ſevetal 
nations, for the commerce of the remote. parts of be 
world; as the ſeveral Eaſt India companies, and Weſt 
India companies, African companies, Turky companies, 
South Sea companies, Ruffia companies, North com- 
panies, and Fiſhery companies ; as alſo. of ſome other 
inferior bodies, as the merchant-adventurers, Hamburgh 
company, Eaſtland company, Aſſiento company, Miſi- 
fippi company, Baſtion company of France, and Iceland 
- company of mark ; as likewiſe of ſeveral more par- 
ticular incorporations in England, abſtracted from any 
commercial intereſt ; ſuch as the bank of England, the 
different inſurance offices, companies for carrying on 
waterworks, charitable corporation, copper company, lead 
company, mine company, and river Dee company z as allo 
the ſeveral companies of guilds of the city of London: 
all of which are particularly explained under their te- 
ſpective heads. 
It has been aſſerted, that public companies, and corporate 
charters, with excluſive privileges of trade, are the bane 
and deſtruction of a free commerce; becauſe they aye ab- 
folute monopolies : but many fpecious reaſons have been 
alſo offered in favour of exclufive companies, which there 
fore ſeem to require ſome examination. 
There are caſes that render an aſſociation, and joint ſtock, 
of ſeveral wealthy merchants, convenient and neceſſary, 
to ſettle and proſecute a commerce to advantage; when, 
for inſtance, their king has no ſovereignty in diſtant 
countries, where the traffic is to bez nor men of war, 0! 
other means, to convoy the merchant ſhips; or he does 
not think proper to employ his armaments in remote en. 
peditions, and in favour of a trade ſo far off and hazart- 
ous : in theſe circumſtances, it is uſually apprehended ne, 
ceſſary for a certain number of merchants to units, à 
raiſe a common fund, to enable them to purchaſe, or build 
ſhips; to man, victual, and fit them out; to levy tro 
and pay them; to purchaſe the proper commodities for 
the trade; to ſettle colonies by carrying out families; 10 | 
fortify and ſupply them with ammunition and ftors3 
and for other large diſburſements, which cannot be PT 
vided for without the opulent funds of ſuch companies 


Venie 


That ample powers, and moſt extenſive privileges, Wet. are u 
and ſtill are, requiſite to cheriſh, and preſerve the flouriſ ſail al 
ing branch of trade belonging to the Dutch Eaſt India co comm 
pany, muſt be readily conceded to; becauſe the prop | Own | 
tors juſtly merited them by their vigilance, fatigue , comp; 
expence, in conquering and preſerving all the coun” a ſing 
they ſe in thoſe parts of Aſia where their ſettleme“ die; 
are eſtabliſhed; and their fortreſſes on the coaſt of Lg” 


"ER 
COM, 
traordinary powers, indulgences, and privi- 
mag bo pela for the ſupport of ſo rich a vein 


merce, could not, without great icon yenience, 
S in monarchies, and other great kingdoms, 


zoht of trade in thoſe provinces, which their ſoyereigns 
and f maſters are(in peaceable. poſſeſſion, ot; for the 
heme of ſetting theſe up, with power or permiſſion) to 


ane itſelf upon the ſpoils of the Portugueſe, and After 
_ the — of the Engliſh, might be attended 
with great danger and inconvenience z. eſpecially if the 
trade projected on this plan, ſhould prove ſo exten- 
dive as to raiſe the jealouly of other powers, To theſe 
may be added other conſiderations, that credit has ſuffered 
much from theſe commercial aſſociations in many parts 
of Europe; particularly the Miſſiſippi company in France, 
and the South Sea company 48 England: for as both theſe 
were raiſed to an exceſſivt and vain height of expectation 
by the weaknels of many, the blind avarice of ſome, and 
the ſubtile villainy of others, they terminated in a tragedy, 
that cauſed the damours, Impoveriſhment, and ruin of 
many, with a deſpair that brought others to a fatal end. 
Several other companies, of an inferior degree, and leſs 
character, have alſo miſcarried, eſpecially in England and 
France, either for want of a- ſufficient capital, or becauſe 
the directors, agents, and other dependents, abuſed the 
ttuſt repoſed in them; from whence enſued the ruin of 


different provinces, and upon various plans. | 
The Engliſh, French, Portugueſe, and Dutch, have their 
reſpective trading companies to Aſia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica ; but the Spaniards have hitherto eſtabliſhed no ſuch 
companies; becauſe, his moſt Catholic Majeſty employs 
his maritime force to convoy, and protect, the trade of 
his ſubjects, in flotas, and galeons, to America, and the 
Philippine iſlands in the Eaſt Indies; where, from the 
number and conveniency of the ports, they find recep- 
tion, ſecurity, and all other encouragements they could 
deſire, without any expence : ſo that the capital motives 
for an eſtabliſhment of compames are wanting in Spain, 
for the navigation and commerce of the Weſt Indies; and 
the Spaniſh miniſtry have only thought it adviſeable to 
allow an aſſociation of merchants, diſpoſed to ſettle a 
navigation, and a limited traffic to the Eaſt Indies, along 
the coaſts of Africa and Aſia, by means of the Philippine 
illands, at their own charge, and without any riſk to the 
royal armaments, or treaſury, in a navigation ſo diſtant, 
and an undertaking ſo precarious; for which a plan had 
been projected by ſome Spaniſh merchants, though never 
; Carried into execution. | | | 
It is alſo to be obferved, that the principal commerce of 
the French is conducted at the ſole riſk and charge 
of private perſons ; as are alſo many conſiderable branches 
of tie Dutch trade, and not by companies, eſpecially with 
Spain, France, Germany, Coglend, and other parts of 


_— 
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it urope. It is the ſame with the large commerce of the 
Ir Dutch to the Levant, which has been obſerved to take 
05 in moſt of their Mediterranean trade, from the ſtreights 
4 of Gibraltar to the right and left, all along the coaſts of 

, Africa and Europe, to thoſe of Aſia in Paleſtine, Syria, 
7 * Natolia, where they even trade very largely: for 
ough moſt of their ſhips make theſe remote voyages, 


vn convoy of ſhips of war to certain diſtances, and 
» jeQ to the rules and direction of a chamber eſtabliſhed 
m Holland for this purpoſe, it is well known that every 
_ or inhabitant of Holland poſſeſſes the privilege: of 


Pk 


ee, riſk, and withdrawing whenever it ſhall be con- 
= _ or agreeable to him: and, in this reſpect, they 
— yu the very footing. of the Spaniſh flota, which 
— under the orders and inſtrudions given to the 
— Work Senetal; every petſon trades upon his 
| om and riſk, without being ſubje& to any 
. ide unleſs a few merchants, aſſociate by choice for 
FI, bier, and a determinate quantity of merchan- 
Wich they ſomctimes do for one or more regiſter 


rh dm refting, and proteRion of their ſhips. 


where companies {bould be eſtabliſhed. with an excluſive , 


onies, and carry on trade in foreign parts, as the | 
Bauen Kal india company projected and ſucceeded in, 


above 30 companies formed in France at ſeyeral times, in 


| ee Tking in this commerce at any time, of doing it at 


- 
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" hips, that Gail independent of che flotas and galeons ; | 


elpecially thoſe that uſually.trade to Buenos-Ayres, having 
firſt obtained a patent from his moſt Catholic Majeſty. 
See I N ere od, 5: here 
Comrany, of lips, is uſed for. a fleet of, merchane vellels, 
who make a kind of ru a among. themſelyes, 
| conditions, tending 


hereby, under ſeveral clauſes, an 


to their common ſafety, they engage not to quit one 


ther, but to defend each other reciprocally during their 


voyage; though theſe aſſociates in the Mediterranean are 
called . conſerves ; the chief condition, . charter · party 


being, that ſuch and ſuch ſhall be owned admiral, vice- 
2 it thoſe eke guns 
cargo, for, the expences 


; admiral, and rear admiral; tha 
+ ſhall pay ſo much per cent. of their the ex 
of the admiral. and the others; that ſuch and ſuch ſignals 
. ſhall be obſerved; and that, if they are attacked, the 
Ca nag a ſhall be reimburſed by the company in gene- 
ral. - e 2 — 2 
COMPASS. The mariners, or nautical. compaſs, is an 
inſtrument uſed by pilots to direR the courſe of their ſhips, 
conſiſting of a box, which includes a magnetical needle, 
chat always turns to the north, excepting for a little de- 
.  Clination, which is various in different places, and even 


at various times in the ſame place. In the middle of the 


box, a perpendicular pivot is fixed, which bears a card, 
or paſle-board, on whoſe upper ſurface, are deſcribed ſe- 
veral concentric circles, the outermoſt of which is divided 
into 360 deg. and the other into 32 points, anſwering to 
the 32 winds. . In the center of this card is fitted a braſs 
cone, or cap, a little concave, which plays at liberty on 
the pivot z and along, in the thickneſs of the card, is fitted 
the needle, which is covered over with a glaſs, that its 
- motions may be obſerved. The whole is encloſcd in an- 
other box, where it is ſuſtained by braſs hoops to keep 
the needle horizontal. | | 
The needle, which is, as it were, the ſoul of the com- 
paſs, is made of a thin plate of ſteel, in form of a lozenge : 
the middle being cut out, ſo as to have nothing but the 
extremities and an axis in the middle, to which the cap 
is fitted; To animate, or touch it, it muſt be rubbed on 
a good loadſtone; the end intended for the north point, 
on the north pole of the ſtone; and that for the ſouth 


point on the ſouth pole: but, in rubbing it, care muſt be 


taken to begin firſt in the middle of the lozenge ; draw- 


ing it gently, to the acute angle of the lozenge intended 
for the north, never ſuffering it to ſtay at the end when 
arrived there, nor drawing it back again from the end to 
the middle ; but rubbing it a ſecond, 'and even a third 
- time, in the ſame manner as the firſt, only beginning a 
little further and further from the north point. | 
The invention of the compaſs is uſually aſcribed to Flavio 
de Melfi, or Flavio Gioia, a Neapolitan, about the year 
1302: and hence it is, that the territory of Principato, 
which makes a part of the kingdom of Naples, where he 
was born, bears a compaſs for its arms. 
Others ſay, that Marcus Paulus, aV enetian,,making a jour- 
ney to China, brought back theinvention with himini 260 : 
and what confirms this conjeQure is, that, at firſt, the 
uſed the compaſls in the ſame manner the Chineſe do now; 
that is, they let it float on alittle piece of cork, inſtead 
of ſuſpending. it on a pivot: it is added, that their em- 
peror Chiningus, a celebrated aſtrologer, had the know- 
| ledge of it 1120 years before Chriſt ; but the Chineſe di- 
vide their compaſs into 24 points only. , 
Fauchet relates ſome verſes of Guyot de Provence, who 
ved in France about the year 1200, which ſeem to make 
mention of the compaſs, under the name of marinette, or 
mariner s ſtene: from whence it is inferred, that it was 
uſed a hundred years before either the Melfite or Vene- 
tian: and the French even lay claim to the invention, 
from the flower de lis, Where with all nations ſtill diſtin- 
8 the north point of the card. _ 
With as much reaſon Doctor Wallis aſcribes it to the 
Engliſh, from its name compaſs,” whereby moſt nations 
- call ity and which, he obſerves, is uſed in many parts of 
. Englandto ſignify a cirele. | 


— 


Te uſe of the compaſs is obvious: for the courſe a ſhi 
is to fail in being known. by the chart, and the * 
ſo placed, as that the two Hand ſides of the-ſquare box 

i 0 | be 
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be diſpoſed according to the length of the ſhip ; that is, 
parallel to a line drawn from. the head to the ſtern; the 


| rudder is to be directed accordingly : ſo, if the epurſe'be 


found on the chart between the S. W. and 8. S. W. 
that is ſouth- weſt 4 to the fouth ; the ſtern muſt be turned 
ſo as that a line from the 8. W. + S. exactly anſwer the 


mark on the middle of the ſide of the box; which is all 


that is required. See Sailing, Chart, and Navigation. 
Some conſiderations towards the Improvement of the mariner s 


"compaſs. | 


The diſcovery of the mariners compaſs has probably been 


of more general and important uſe to human fociety, than 
the invention of any one inſtrument whatſoever : and yet 


ſo far have they been from ſtadying the improvement of 
it, that there would be no abſurdity in ſuppoſing, that 


the firſt which was made might be as much ſuperior to 


thoſe at preſent in common ufe, as the moſt improved in- 
ſtrument we have is ſuperior to its firſt contrivance. 

Almoſt all the compaſſes, uſed on board merchant ſhips, 
have their needles formed of two pieces of ſteel wire, 
each of which is bent in the middle, ſo as to form an ob- 
tuſe angle; and their ends being applied to each other 
make an acute one: for if a number are examined, they 
will rarely, if ever, be all found in the ſame direction; 


but they will all vary more or leſs, not only with regard 


to the true direction, but from one another. 
Theſe irregularities are owing to the ſtructure of the needle; 


for the wires of which it is compoſed are only hardened 


at the ends: now if theſe ends are not equally hard, or if 
one end be hardened up higher than the other, when they 
come to be put together, in fixing them to the card, that 
end which is hardeſt will deſtroy much of the virtue of 
the other; by which means the hardeſt end will have the 
moſt power in directing the card, and, conſequently, 
make it vary towards its own direction. And, as the 


wires are difpoſed in the form of a lozenge, ' theſe cards 


can have but little force; ſo that they will often, when 
drawn aſide, ſtand at the "diſtance of feveral degrees on 


either ſide the point from whence they are drawn; for all 


magnetical bodies receive an additional ſtrength by being 
placed in the direction of the earth's magnetiſm, and act 
proportionably leſs vigorouſly when turned. Wherefore, 
when theſe kind of needles are drawn aſide from their 
true point, two of the parallel fides of the lozenge will 


conſpire, more directly than before, with the earth's mag- 


netiſm, and the other two will be lefs in their direction; 
by which means the two firſt fides will very much impede 
its return ; and the two latter will have that impediment 
to overcome, as well as the friction, by their own force 
alone. 5 | en | Ts 

The needle uſed on board the men of war, and ſome of 


the larger trading ſhips, are made of one piece of ſteel, 


of a ſpring temper, being broad towards the ends, but 
tapering towards the middle, where a hole is made to re- 
ceive the cap. At the ends they terminate in an angle, 


greater or leſs, according to the ſkill or fancy of the 
workman. Theſe needles, though infinitely preferable 


to the other, are, however, far from being perfect: for 
every needle, of this form, has ſix poles inſtead of two; 
one at each end, two where it becomes tapering, and two 
at the hole in the middle, which is owing to their ſhape ; 
for, the needle part being very ſlender, it has not ſub- 
Nance enough to conduct the magnetic ſtream quite 
through, from one end to the other ; ,and all theſe poles 


appear very diſtincly, when examined with a glaſs that is 
- fprinkted over with magnetic ſand. This circumſtance, 


however, does not hinder the needle from pointing true ; 
but as it has leſs foree to move the card, than when the 
magnetic ſtream moves in large curves from one end to 


the other, it is certainly an imperfection. 


A needle that is quite ſtraight, and ſquare at the ends, 
has been found to have only two poles ; but, about the 


| hole in the middle, the curves are a little confuſed. Theſe, 


after vibrating a long time, will always point exactly in 


the ſame direction; and, if drawn ever ſo little on one 


ſide, will return to it again, without any ſenſible difference. 
It may therefore be concluded, that a regular parallelopi- 
ped is the beſt form for a needle, as well as the ſimpleſt; 
the holes for the caps being as fmall as poſſible. 
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- diftarice from' the centre of motion, à citele of 


ſerye alſo to ſupport the card, which may then 
of thin paper, without any thing to ſtiffen it 
this ting being fixed be the card and 


And, as the weight ſhoind be removed "the pen 
brag of 


the ſame diameter of the card may be added 


By this means the mariners compaſs may be renders 


free as poſſible from error; as, by the following on. 
trivance, it may be made to ſerye the purpoſes of 1 
azimuth and amplitude compaſs in a> manner preſerable 
to any thing cont tiver. 
To make the compaſs uſeful in 
plitude, or azimuth, of the ſun und ft 
ings of the headlands, ſhips, and other objects at a diſtanc. 
the brafs ring deſigned to ſupport the card, and throw 4, 
weight to the greateſt diſtance from the centre of moi 


* 
— 


— 


maggetie 20. 


is divided into degrees and halfs, which may be exhly 


eſtimated into [ſmaller parts if neceffary.' * The diviſhn 


are determined by means of a cat-gut line, ſtretched je. 
| pendicularly with the box, as near the+brals edge as pic. 
| fible; that the parallax ariſing from the different poſting 
of the obſerver, may be very ſmalll. 


or reſtore the equilibrium of it. 


Underneath the card are two ſmall weights, ſſiding cn 
two wires, placed at right angles to each other, uch, 
being moved nearer to, orfarther from the centre, cou. 
terbalance the dipping of the card in different latituds, 
7 N 


| Thert is alle added an index on the top of the ine ba 


which may be put on, or taken off, at pleaſure, and ſene 
for all altitudes of objects, conſiſting of a bar, equil i, 
length to the diameter of the inner box, each end being 
furniſhed with a perpendicular ſtyle, with a Mit parallel 
its ſides: one of the ſlits is narrow, to which the e's 
applied; and the other is wider, with a fmall cat-ou 


ſtretched up the middle of it, and from thence continuel 


other. There is alſo 8 line dran along 


horizontally from the top of one ſtyle to the top of the 
the upper fur 
face of the bar; and theſe four, the narrow ſlit, the bo- 
rizontal cat-gut thread, the perpendicular one, and the 
line on the bar, are in the ſame plane, which diſpoſes it 
ſelf perpendicular to the horizon, when the inner box 
at reſt, and hangs free: but this index does not more 
round, being always placed on fo as to anſwer the ſane 
fide of the box. _ Segel . al 
When the azimuth of the ſun is deſired, and the rays at 
not ſtrong enough to caſt a ſhadow, the wooden box ſhould 
be turned about, till the ſhadow of the t.orizontal threx; 
or, if the ſun be too low, till that of the perpendicuu 


thread in one ſtyle, or the light through the flit in tie 


other, falls upon the line on the index-bar, or vibrate 
an equal diſtance on each fide of it, gently touching tte 


box, if it vibrates too far, obſerving, at the ſame tim, 


the degree cut on the braſs edge by the cat-gut line. | 
counting the degree for the azimuth, or any other aft 


that is reckoned from the meridian, uſe ſhould be mat 


of the outward circle of figures upon the braſs edge; # 
the fituation of the index - bar, with regard to the carda6 

. needle, will always direct upon what quarter of the col 
paſs the object is placed. 8 


From what has been ſaid, the other obſervations may be 


eaſily performed, only care muſt be taken, if the diſtance 
of the object from the eaſt or weſt be deſired, to reckot 
the degrees on the inner circle of the card, which are be 
compliments of the outer, to go degrees. | 


Azimuth Compays, differs from the mariners compab i 


this, that there is faſtened: on the round box wherein i 
card is, a. broad circle, ene half whereof. is divided im 
go degrees, and thoſe ſubdivided diagonally into minus 
Fhere is a moveable index, having a fight moving on, 


| hinge. From the upper part of the ſight, to the mid 


of the index, is faſtened a fine hypotenuſal luteſlring.“ 
give a ſhadow on a line in the middle of the index. * 
circle is croſſed at right angles with two threads, from ; 
extremities whereof are drawn four lines on the i! : 
the round box; and there are alſo four lines draw 


right angles to each other on the card. Te 


} 2s it win 
be mite 
: - the 4 wh he needle above 
it, the centte of gravity"is placed low enough to admit 
the cap being put under the heedle, whe! 


the needle becomes unneceſſar yr 


8, as 4010 the'bay. 
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| magnetical azimuth, vr uooplitud 
tion of the compaſs ; . 15 of $54 wy * 
8, or Pair of Compaſſes, a mathematical ir 
cont ker for that eſeribing of circles, and meaſur- 
ing lines ; of Which tfiere are ſeveral kinds and con- 
trivances, accommodated to the various uſes they are in- 
tended for: vention of cc 
to Talaus, nephew of Deeds. 
COMPLEMENT, at fea, fo much as is wanting to com- 
pleat the number of men requiſite for the manning or na- 
vigation of the ſhip. © © ih $913 4 


| CoupLement ' of the coffe, In navigation, is the number 


of points the courſe wants of 90 degrees, or eight points; 


is. of a quarter of the compaſs. See Cour Je. . 
COMPOSITION, or Compounding,” in trade, is the con- 


tract between an inſolvent debtor. and his creditor, where- 


by the incor LOS to accept a part of the debt in com- 
penſation for the whole, and give a general acquittance 
ee eee + eee ee 
COMPO>S r in agriculture and gardening a compound, 
or mixture, of earths, dungs, &c. r way of manure, 
for the meliorating and improving of ſoils,” or aſſiſting the 
natural earth in vege eee. 5 


COMPOSTELLA New, a city of North America, ſituated 


i 


ation. 


CutyosTELLA. A large, elegant, trading city of the 
province of Galicia in Spain, ſituated in 9 deg. 15 min. 
of W. 16n. and 43 deg. of N. lat. being 300 miles N. 
W. of Madrid, and 47 miles E. of Cape Finiſterre. See 
' 4 nt 1s 94 1 | 


| in. ann | 19 
COMPOUND, e reſult, or effeg, of a compoſition of 

different things; particalarly of medicines,” being uſed in 
contradiſtinction to ſimple: thus apothecaries prepare ſe- 
, veral compounds in phyſic; as 4 compound fomenta- 
tions, and compound waters. 
COM PRINT, to make a piratical impreſſion of a copy, or 
book, contrary to the conſent or knowledge of the pro- 


prietor. rn . ns 

COMPROMISE, in trade, to bring a matter to arbitration, 
for reconciling any diſputes between traders, fo as to pre- 
vent litigation,” by leaving the matter to the reference and 

award of diſintereſted perſons, ooo 

COMPTING-Hovse, or Counting-h:uſe, ati office, room, 
or place, appointed to take in and ſettle the accompts of a 

| merchant, or company. ' * nern 

COMPTROLLER. Com roller. 


4 | 43.534 $ . . 

|; COMPUTATION, me manner of  accompting ard eſti- 
* mating time, weights, meaſures, and monies. 

he COMPUTER, or Computi/t. See Accomptant. 


CONCEPTION; A city of "Chili, in South America, 
ſituated in 79 deg. of W. lon. and 47 deg.” of S. lat. 
having a good harbour, and fubject to Spain. See Spaniſh 


America. 


be ONCEPTION, is alſo the capital of the province of Veragua, 
nate in Mexico, in North America, ſituated in 83 deg. of W. 


bon. and 10 deg; of N. lat: 100 miles W. of Porto Bello. 
| dee Spaniſh America. Win Aebi 19 J 
NCESSION, in point of commerce, ſignifies, in gene- 
ral, the extent of a country, wherein a company is per- 
wy to eſtabliſh themſelves, or to trade excluſively of 
. others : but, in particular, it is ſaid of a country al- 
lotted to inhabitants for grubbing, cultivating, and plant- 
Worms. Boba en Ne ee n 43S] 
enn. A kind of cinnamon, brought from the Eaſt 
——_ dy the Red ſea; and making a part of the com- 
rr 8 my Cairo; where there are alſo two other ſorts 
: hr ceylani, which is the real cinnamon of the iſland 
. mel = and the malabari, which is the grey cinnamon 
ortugueſe, ſold for leſs than the ceylani, and little 
ond. g dee Cimnammw . 

> won, or Conn, in the ſea-language, ſigniſies to 
1 2 ſhip in her right courſe ; dies rm. 250 7 conds 
the words IIS a ee who gives 
ion to him at : -to''|tt 

ee Cour;e, and Steering. e N 2 1 ai 


. e of the tel" ede E 157 froding he Run's 
The uſe of the ee eee — the varia- a 


but the firſt Inventien of compaſſes is aſcribed 


in 110 dep. of W. lon and 21 deg. of N. lat. in the pro- 
vince of Mexico, and territory of Xaliſco, near the Pacific 
ocean. See Spaniſh America. Bots 02 27S IC 1 


 CONFECTS, Co 


CON 


"If che ſhip go before the wind, or, as mariners cal} it, 
betwixt the the word is either /arboard, or port 
the helm, according as the conder would have the helm 

put to the right or left fide of the ſhip ; upon which the 

hip 2 the conttary way. . e 

If he ſays, Helm amid foip, he would have the ſhip go 
right before the wind, or directly between her two ſtats. 

If the ſhip ſails by a _ 7 7 a * wind, the 

word is, a loc, ke ff, fall nt off, veer no mie, 

heep her to, or ae {Elm a care of the lee latch : 
all which expreſſions are of the ſame import, implying 
that the ſteerſman ſhould keep the ſhip near the wind. 

On the contrary, if he would have her fail more large, 
or more before the wind, the word is, eaſe the beim, no 

_ Wear, or ro. Nate 

If he cries feady, it means keep her from going in and 
out, or making yaws, as they call it, howſoever ſhe ſails, 
whether large or before a wind: and when he would have 
her go juſt as ſhe does, he cries, keep her thus, thus. 

CONDECEDO Cape, lies in the province of Yucatan, in 

North America, in 93 deg: of W. lon. and 21 deg: of 

N. lat. 166 miles W. of Merida. po 5 ff 


CONDERS, are perſons who ſtand on high places, near the 


ſea coaſt, during the ſeaſon of the herring-fiſhery, to make 
ſigns, with boughs, and other things, to the fiſhers, which 
way the ſhoal of herrings paſſes ; their courſe being more 
diſcernable to thoſe who ſtand on high cliffs, by means of 
# blue colour they occaſion in the water, than to thoſe 
aboard the veſſels: but theſe conders are alſo called huers, 
balkers, and direors. See Herring fiſhery. 
CONDORE, or Palo Condore. A little ifland in the Indian 
ocean, ſituated in 106 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and g deg: 
30 min. of N. lat being a fruitful country, with a com- 
modious harbour; which induced the Engliſh Eaſt India 
company to make a ſettlement here, in 1702; but, not 


' __ agreeing with the natives, moſt of their factors were 


-+| murdered by the Cochin-chineſe, and the reſt were ex- 
lled from thence in 1705. See Indian lande. 
CONDORIN, ot Candarin. A fort of ſmall weight, uſed 
by the Chineſe, particularly thoſe of Canton, for weigh- 
ing and ſelling ſilver, being about 12 Engliſh drams. It 
is alſo a coin worth about + of a penny. 
CONDURIT, in the Malayeſe language, or Loga in that of 


©: Java, is a kind of bean, of a beautiful red, with a black 


ſpot on the ſide, growing in ſome parts of the Eaſt Indies, 

and uſed: by the Javaneſe and Malayeſe, as a weight for 

gold and ſilver. fi eee eee £ 

CONES, the fruit of the cypreſs tree. See Cypreſs. 

CONFECTIONER. A perſon whoſe trade conſiſts in 
making confects or ſweet-meats. _ 

s, or Confedtionaries, a denomination 
given to fruits, flowers, herbs, roots, and juices, when 

. - boiled, and prepared with ſugar, or honey, to diſpoſe them 
to keep, or render them more agrecable to the taſte. The 
ancients only confected with honey; but ſugar is more 
frequently uſed at preſent, by which are ad liquid 
confects, marmalades, jellies, paſtes, dry confects, con- 

; ſerves, candies, and dragees or ſugar plumbs. 

Liquid conſects are thoſe whoſe fruits, either whole, in 
pieces, in ſeeds, or in cluſters, are confected in a fluid 
tranſparent ſyrup, which takes its colour from that of 

the fruits boiled in it: there is a good deal of art in pre 
paring theſe well; for if they are too little ſugared they 
turn; and if too much they candy: the moſt eſteemed 
ot the liquid conſects are es eſpecially thoſe called 
mirabels; as alſo berberies, quinces, apricots, cherries, 

orange: flowers, little green citrons from Madeira, green 
© caſſia from the Levant, mirobalans, ginger, and cloves. 
Marmalades are a kind of paſtes, half liquid, made of the 
pulp of fruits, or flowers, that have ſoine conſiſtence; as 
_ - apricots, apples, pears, plumbs, quinces, oranges, and 
ginger; the laſt of which is brought from the Indies by 
way of Holland, and is eſteemed good to revive the na- 


tural heat in old men. e 
Hiellies, are juices of ſeveral fruits, wherein ſugar has been 
diſſolved, and the whole, by boiling, reduced into a pretty 
thick vinliſtehcaiwbich: are: — 4 of various kinds of 
fruits, eſpecially gooſeberries, apples, currants, and quin- 


UE 
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— Tale, to corrupt. 


- put to dry i 
ame, particularly of citron _ en- peo, plumbs, 


— e e e 
and hartſhorn'3 det they are not to * — r 


are a kind of mirmnaleles, thickened: to that de - 

ee, by boiling, as to aſſume any form, whan put jjito 
liede molds and dried in the 5 the moſt in uſe are 
— gooſeberries, quinees, apples; apricots, and ofange- 


2 thoſe of piſtachoes ate much W and thoſe 


cf ginger are brought from the Indies: A bu 

Dry conſecls, are thoſe whoſe fruits, after bang been 
boiled in the ſyrup, are taken out again, drained, and 
in an oven; which are made of many kinds of 


pears, cherries, and apricots. . 

Condprves, are a kind of dry e made wich ſugar, 
and parts of flowers, or fruits; the moſt uſual being thoſe 
of betony, mallows, roſemary, capillary herbs, orange- 


flowers, violets, jeſlamin, piſtachoes, citrons, and roſes. 5 


Candies. are ordinarily entire fruits candied over with 
k ſugar, after having been boiled in the ſyrup, which ren» 

ders them like little rocks cryſtallized, of various figures 

and colours, according to the fruits incloſed VP 
but the beſt ſort are brought from Ital. 

— — are a kind of little dry as Rog of 
ſmall fruits or ſeeds, little pieces of bark, or odoriferous 
: and aromatic roots, incruſted and- covered over with a 

hard ſugar, commonly Abbe by white; of which there are ſe- 

veral kinds, diſtinguiſhed by various names, ſome being 
made of berries, — of berbetries, melon-ſeeds, 
| Piſtachoes, filberds, or almonds ; and others of cinnamon, 

2 , corianders, aniſeed, and carroways. F 

confeQtionaries cauſe a great conſumption of ſugar, 

25 give good encouragement to the fubar manufactures in 

1| moſt countries, eſpecially in Genoa, Portugal, and fuch 
other places as ſupply the conſumption of Spain in theſe 
commodities, which pays annually above -a million of 
dollars, or 175,417 l. ſterling, for ſugar, conſerves, and 
other confectionaries. 

CONGO, is a diviſion of the weſtern: coaſt of Africa, 
ſituated between 10 and 20 deg. of E. lon. and between 
the. equator and 18 deg. of 5: lat. comprehending , the 

countries of Loango, Angola, and Benguella. See Guinea. 

CONQUERNA, or Conguce. A ben en of Britanny 
in France, ſituated in 3 deg. 50 min, of W. lon. and 47 

5 min. of N. lat. on the bay of Biſcay. | See France. 

CO WET. A little port town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Britany, ſituated in 4 deg. 46 min. of W. lon. 
2 e * deing 8 miles W. of 

f 

CONSERVE, in vharnany and e a dry con- 
fect, or form of medicine ot food, contrived to preſerve 
the flowers, leaves, roots, peels, or fruits of ſeveral ſimples, 


zs near as poſſible to what they were when freſh gathered, 


and to give them an agreeable: taſte.” See Confett. 1» 

CONSERVANCY, or Curt of Lird Mayor of London, for the 
1 of the river Thames. See Thames, and 

iver 

CONSIGNMENT, or Confignation, the. depofiting any 
ſum of money, bills, papers, or commodities, in fure 
hands, either by order of a court of juſtice, in ordex to 
their being delivered. to the perſons they are adjudged to ; 
or voluntarily, in order to their being remitted” to the 
perſons they belong to, or ſent to the places they are 
deſtined. for. 

CONSIGNMENT of goods, is the delivering, or making 
them over to another; and thus gobds are ſaid to be con- 
ſigned to a factor, when they are ſent to him to be fold; 
or when a factor ſends back goods to his principal, they 

are ſaid to be conſigned to him. See Fader. 

CONSTANCE Late, or Late of Conflance, in the ciecle of 

. Suabia in Germany, is 21 miles long, and 8 or 10 broad; 
having the river. Rhine W 1 her ity with: a er 
violent curtent. 

CONSTANT winds. Lad aba de l i 

CONSFANTINOPLE, the bean of ae Tobin 

empire, and called by way ef eininence the Porte, being 


one of the ſecureſt and mod commodious | harbours in 
Europe, ſituated in 29 1 min. of E. lon; and 4 
. deg. 30 min, of N, lat, 


Turky. 


CQNSUL,; 

ſtrates 2 
uſed for an officer eltabliſhed. b Ec e 
from a n e, in 
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ſiding in the courts where their.;copſulates 
buſineſs being 7 
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to perſops\ under che We = 
a correſpondence WE the en ers, of: their da 
, 
to. ſu the commerce, and the as 


of the nation; to diſpoſe of the ugg given, and: thepre 


'D_OS © 2. O5 — wy, CY, we 


4 ſents made, to the. lords [PEE oy of places; to A b 
tain their ee prevent the.infults'of. che nahe bi 
on the merchants of the nation: ut when the conſulate 0! 


_ bs, vacant, the moſt; ancient of the de eputies e 
nation are to diſcharge tha function ther eo, till the w. 
- caney. be filled up- 

"The conſul ought; to be a 


F 


native of che country be repre 
— * and not tꝰ have the permiſſion of m 


ip the; hit, 3 if anal of are rangers they — 


in . too {| the nation to be entruſlel TI 
with ite intereſts; 18 e latter, they are appoime! WM the 
to be judges in many concerns of trade and navigation; a Af 
alſo to take care that. captains, and other marinen, 2 ric 
well as traders, who are ſubjects, obſerye the orders and cor 

4 doe of their. ſavereign ; and, therefore, ought not the 
o be judge and party, as they | . — of 
1 to,tradey, on ach as agents. ps Jap 
and for no other reaſons, Lewis. N — gur ſam 
repeated orders, in the year 16gt, = ier al} ſorts of ON 
trade to the French conſuls, their ofhcers,, domeſtics, and trar 
other dependants, directly or indirectly, under OR penalty he 


_ of loſing cheir places, and a fine of 


managemen 
The principal conſuls, belonging gs be Britiſh. . 


the cuſtoms. and, treaties made with the princes where 


1 Spain ;. Naples, and in 


* 


The confuls are to call to the aſſem ens. ch hey tl 
hold for the of commerce, All, the merchants of 
their nation, captains, and pations, upon the place; and, 
as to their juriſdictions, they are to act in conformity to 


they reſide; the French. conſuls are alſo to keep ex 
memoirs of the important office of their conſulſhip, and 
ſend them once a year to the ſecretary of tate why Has the 
t of maritime affairs. 
thoſe of Liſbon in Portugal; Madtid, Cadiz, and Alicant 
lealy : the conſult 
of Lisbon is worth 2000 l. a year; but the vice con 
ſulſhip of Madeira is now rendered independent of the 
conſul at Lisbon, whofe ſalary ariſes out of a duty charged 


on all the Britiſh commodities. imported into the Port Ther 
gueſe d minions; which is generally. the caſe wich all the a pr 
other Britiſh conſuls ;- but the French gonſuls are lone I F 
_- certain ſum from the nmeng. There are alſo Bri 5 n 
tiſh conſuls at Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, in Burr; . 
at Grand Cairo in Egypt; at Smyrna, Aleppo, and and othe "Ly 
places of bonds z at n in den arid ſome ober : I f. 
principal po "Ig 
By the — of Utrecht, — a Great Britain i 1 C 1 
Spain, it was agreed, that the Btitiſni conſul reſiding in 9 Eng an 
of the Spaniſh dominions, ſhould ba named by the Bl 0 « = 
.. monarch, and | ſhould uſe, and. exerciſe,” the We XY 
as any conſuls ever had. The eſtates of Britiſh Jubje's ee | 
dying inteſtate in Spain, were alſo; to be inven u 
ſuch conſul, and put into the hands of two —— NN 
| chants nominated by him, for. the ſecurity thereof, Ay in 
benefit of the proprietors and creditors : which wn 3 
confirmed by the treaty of Ain la Chapelle, .!! * on- er 
Consuss, alſo dente judges, elected among weed were in 
dealers, im porta and trading towns, particularly in F. 


5 merchandiſes, bills of exchange, and other 2! cls 


France is that of Tholbuſey. the edid of whoſe cli, 
mont bears date in 1549, under the reign of King 
II.: that. af Paris followed 14 
degrers, they were eſtabliſhed in moſt of the con 


and Spain, to terminate on the ſpdt, without fee ct fi. 
ceſs, ſuch differences and demands as ariſe relating 
Th: firſt juriſdiction of conſuls eſtabliſhed 


commerce. 


till bf 
aden 
d of cout 
merc chat; 


after wards, 


trading towns in that . _ a kind 0 


CON 


PRO difig intereſt. „ i 
great VET JON, i — implies the demand there is 
ONE v commodity, whether to be ſent abroad, or uſed at 
— diſtinguiſhed by the terms of foreign and home 
conſumption- Pg . 
trade, is the capacity, or ſolid meaſure of a 
3 "lol of hewn timber has 50 cubic fect for its 
ent the content of a beer gallon is 282 cubic inches 3 
” he wine gallon 231, and the gallon of dry meaſure 
- 2 It alſo ſignifies the wares contained in a caſk or 
bile and likewiſe the ſubſtance of a letter, order, or 
bill. .* | . 
A. A port-town of Turky, in the province o 
— —— in 25 deg. of E. lon. and 41 deg. of 
N. lat. at the bottom of a bay in the European Archipe- 
lago. See Turky. N "Ros 
ONTINENT, in geography, is terra firma, main- land, or 
1 large extent of a country, not interrupted by ſeas; uſed 
in contradiſtinction to an iſland. | | 
The world 15 ordinarily divided into two grand continents, 
the Old and the New]; the former comprehending Europe, . 
Aſia, and Africa; and the latter North and South Ame- 


rica: but ſome authors are of opinion, that the two grand 


northern parts of Tartary to run out, and meet thoſe 
* North Abe; beſides, it is alſo doubted whether 
Japan be an iſland, or joined to the continent; and the 


{ame may be ſaid of California. 985 
ONTRA, a Latin word, ſignifying on the other, or con- 
trary fide, which is much uſed in merchants accompts, 
where, when any perſon or accompt has been charged 
with a debt, to ſettle how much is due from him or it, 
they enquire what he has delivered-or paid, with which 
they credit the contra or oppoſite fide of the accompt, 
and then adjuſt it, by ſubtracting the amount of the leſſer 
- fide out of the amount of the greater. ; 
ONTRABAND. A prohibited commodity, or a mer- 
chandiſe bought or ſold, imported or exported, in pre- 
judice, and contrary to the laws and ordinances of a ſtate, 
or the public prohibitions of the fovereign : the word 
being derived from the Italian contrabande, or contrary to 
edict, | 4 
ONTRABAND gods, are not only liable themſelves to con- 
fiſcation, but alſo ſubject thereto all other allowed mer- 
chandizes found-with them in the ſame box, or bale, to- 
gether with the ſhips, veſſels, horſes, and carriages, which 
conduct them, | 

There are contraband goods which, beſides confiſcation, 
are prohibited on pain of death; as India and China ſtuffs, 
linens, and other things, in France. 

In England there are are two principal contrabands for 
exportation, wools and live wing which all ſtrangers 
are prohibited from carrying out, on pain of having the 
right-hand cut off : the other, that of ſheeps ſkins, and 
calf ſkins, which all foreignersare prohibited from export- 
ng upon pain of the ſame penalty, yet the ſubjects of 
England are allowed to tranſport the ſame from France to 
England. See sol. X 4 

Other contrabands for exportation are raw horns, white- 
alles, utenſils for the woollen manufadure, ſtocking- 


hides or ſkins. 


Of goods contraband as to the import, there are above 
hſty in the liſts made in 1662, and there are twenty- 
ve of them which now ſtand in the book of rates ; the 
don execution of the acts of parliament whereby they 
weile impoſed, ſeeming to have reſtored the others to the 
Ireedom of importation. . ' | 
3 of thoſe ſtill contrabanded, and not rated, are 
hy len caps, woollen cloths, ſaddles and harneſs, dice, 
£ lards, all ſorts of tanned or dreſſed hides, dreſſed furs, 
A orts of ſhoemakers ware, locks, ſeveral ſorts of cut- 
6 wh all painted goods, except paper; wires, gold 
uk red leaf, and horns for lanthorns. | | 
: * © year 1662 ſeveral. other commodities have been 
« rand, particularly ſilk and galloons, laces, 
wreldery, fringes, buttons, and other filk and thread 


_hant ; and if introduced in Great Britain may prove of 


continents are, in reality, no more than one imagining 


looms, or any part thereof, fullers, earth, and all raw 


— 


CON 


manufaQures ; as alſo black taffeties, called a/amzdes, or 


luteſtring, and cambrics. See Snuggling. 1 
The merchandiſe whoſe importation is prohibited in 


France, under the penalty of confiſcation, are gold, ſilver, 
and filk ſtuffs, ſt 


looking - glaſſes of all ſorts, Venice points, linens, cottons, 
and muſlins ; callicoes, either white, painted, dyed, or 
of all ſorts and faſhions ; laſtly, foreign ſalt, and certain 
oils extracted from fiſh. HATES | | 
Gold and filver are prohibited exportation in Spain and 
Portugal : but, notwithſtanding, the greateſt part of them 
are conveyed into other countries, | 
In 1719 and 1720 an attempt was made in the Britiſh 
parliament to paſs a bill for putting gold and filver, 
whether in coined ſpecies or otherwiſe, among the num- 
ber of contraband goods for exportation, but in vain, by 
reaſon of the ſtrong oppoſition made by thoſe who en- 
riched themſelves by the export of theſe metals, which, by 
the laws of the kingdom, are allowed to be ſent away, 
upon entering them, paying the duty of the export, and 
making oath of their being foreign; that is, of their 
not being the coin, or the plate, of the Britiſh kingdom, 
melted down. | 
Ie may be judged whether thoſe who promoted the bill, 
were for the intereſt of the nation from this; that, in the 
ſingle month of September 1720, there were entered at 
the cuſtom-houſe in London 408, 119 ounces of gold, 
and 4000 ounces of ſilver for Holland; 12,320 ounces of 
gold for France; 197 ounces of gold, and 5048 ounces of 
ſilver for Portugal; and 19340 ounces of ſilver for the Eaſt 
Indies, excluſive of what was exported fraudently, by 
private perſons, without paying the duties. 
This ſhews, indeed, the plenty of gold and filver in Eng- 
land ; but, at the ſame time, maniteſts the danger it is in 
of being at length exhauſted. - E 
CONTRACT. A mutual conſent of two or more parties, 
who promiſe, and oblige themſelves, to perform ſome 
work or undertaking, pay a certain ſum, or the like: 
ſo that ſales, exchanges, and agreements, for furniſhing 
large quantities of goods, are ſo many different ſpecies of 
contracts. a 


CONTRACTATION. A court eſtabliſhed at Cadiz, in 


Spain, for managing the affairs and commerce of the 
Weſt Indies, being compoſed of a preſident, two aſſeſ- 
ſors, a fiſcal, two ſecretaries, and an officer charged with 
the accompts. ah 
CONTRACTION, in trade, is the ſame as abreviation, 


in writing words by paris, as cent. for centum, & for per, 
and the like. | | 


CONTRA-YERVA, or Counter-poiſon, a root brought 


from Peru, eſteemed an alexiterial, and a ſovereign anti- 
dote againſt poiſon ; the root being ſmaller than that of 
the iris, reddiſh without, and white within, knotty and 
fibrous: but to be good it muſt be new, heavy, and of 
a duſky red colour ; in ſmell reſembling fig-leaves, and its 
taſte aromatic, accompanied with ſomewhat of acrimony. 
There is an officinal compoſition, which takes its name 
from this root, prepared with teſtaceous powders, called 
lapis contra-yerva; both the root and lapis are of great 


efficacy in the ſmall pox, meaſles, fevers, and all caſes © 


where either a diaphoreſis or perſpiration is required. 
There is another kind of contra-yerva brought from Vir- 
ginia, uſually. called Viperina, very aromatic, ſeldom pre- 


ſcribed, tho? ſaid to have the ſame ſucceſs againſt poiſons 


and venoms with the contra-yerva of Peru. 
CONTRIBUTION, the payment of each perſon's quota, 
or the part he is to bear in ſome expence; which is either 
voluntary or involuntary ; the former being taxes ind 
impoſts ; the latter expences for carrying on ſome under- 
taking for the intereſt of the community; and, in trade, 
it implies the ſame as average. See Average. | 
CONTROL, Comptrel, or Controle, is properly a double 
. regiſter kept of acts, iſſues, and receipts of money, by 
the officers, or commiſſioners, in the revenue, or navy, 
to perceive the true ſtate thereof; as alſo to certify the 
truth, and the due keeping of the acts ſubject to that en- 
regiſterment, Hence, 


P p CovrRor LER, 


of the bark of trees, cotton, and 
the bark of Indian trees; ſtuffs of thread dyed, or painted, 


ConTROLLER, or Ce ler, an officer eſtabliſhed to con- chants, owners, and others, us the court of adm; 


CON COP 

tro] or overſee public accompts, and to certify, on oc- * ſhould adjudge ; and alſo be 'puniſhed etre 
caſion, whether things have been controlled or not; as the quality of their offences by death, or other A, 
the controller-general, and other controllers of the cuſtoms, ment, according as ſhould be adjudged by the l 
controller of the exciſe, controller of the navy, and con- martial N r Wen 
troller of the mint. CONVOY -lepers, is a term at Amſterdam, for 2 kind g 


CONVENTION, in a commercial ſenſe, ſign fies a treaty, public factors, whoſe buſineſs it is to obtain from the oy 


contract, or agreement, between two nations, prelimi- voy, or cuſtom-houſe, all the expeditions, acquitm 

nary to ſomething more material for adjuſting any dif- and paſſports merchants want for the entry, or ty, 

ferences relative to trade and navigation, and other public out of their merchandiſe z each merchant having * 
cConcerns; ſuch as the convention between the crowns of his convoy-leoper; there being few, or ſcarce 3 7 


Great Britain and Spain, concluded, on the 3d of Janu- . chants who trouble themſelves to go to the cuſtom bod. 
vj 1739, at one of the palaces belonging to his Catholic This term of convoy has. ſeveral ſignifications in Bl. 


ajeſty, called the Pardo, which was repugnant to the land; wheae it is applied to the chambers of the col 
= and expectations of the generality of the Britiſh — of the admiralty, which diſtribute paſſports ; and ba 


wi 5 
people, and brought on a war between the two nations neral, convoi- gelt implies the duties of importation ©; 


that continued exaCtly eight years and eight months. exportation paid to theſe colleges ; in which ſenſe the tx, 


CONVOY, or Eſcort, a ſea-term, ſignifying one or more + is alſo uſed at Bourdeaux in France. 


veſſels of war, intruſted with the conducting of a fleet of CONWAY. A ſmall port-town of Carnarvonſhire, 
merchants, ſerving as a watch, and protection from the + North Wales, ſituated in 3 deg. 50 min: of: W. Jon, 1 
inſults of the enemies of the ſtate, or of pirates. 53 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. at the mouth of the river Cn 
The men of war uſed as convoys, by the Engliſh, French, Way. 

Portugueſe, and Dutch, are uſually from 40 to 50 guns, COOK. A perſon that makes it his occupation to d 
and ſeldom ſo large as a 60-gun ſhip : but it is neceſlary food for others, either plain, or according to the peculi 
to determine the convoy by the ſituation of the times, as manner of different countries. 

it is peace or war; for upon ſome occaſions a flight force Cooks company of London, is a _— incorporated h 
is ſufficient ; at another time a large ſquadron will not letters-patent, of the 22d of Edward IV. dated the 11 
only be neceſſary, but even inſufficient, as it was found of July 1480, by the name of The maſters, and gover 
to be the caſe of the powerful French ſquadron, that was nors, and commonalty of the myſtery of cooks in Londa, 
convoying a very rich Spaniſh flota in the year 1702, by wich charter, every member of the company, beſet 
when it was obliged to quit its courſe to Andaluſia, he is admitted into the freedom, is to be prefented to th 
whither it was bound, and was defeated by the Engliſh Lord Mayor: the corporation having 2 maſters, 2 wa. 
at Vigo, who plundered all the wealth of the galeons: dens, 25 affiſtants, and 78 liverymen ; who, upon ther 
ſuch alſo was the conſequence of the French ſquadron admiſſion into the very, pay each a fine of 10 l. and ty 


under Commodore M'Nemarra in the year 1745, when have a convenient hall in Alderſgate-ſtreet, to many 


Vice-admiral "Townſhend defeated him, and took 30 of their affairs in. 
the merchantmen under his convoy, in fight of Martinico: COOM, is a term for that ſort of ſoot which gathers oz 
the ſame happened to the French ſquadron commanded the mouth of an oven. 


by Commodore Jonquiere, who was defeated in 1747, Coom, or Coomb, An Engliſh dry meaſure, for corn, pet, 


by the Britiſh admirals Anſon and Warren, as he was and beans; being 4 buſhels, each buſhel 4 pecks, and ad 
convoying a fleet to Canada: and ſuch alſo happened in peck 2 gallons, 8 Ib. or pints the gallon. 

the ſame year to another French ſquadron, under Com- COOPER. A perſon whoſe trade conſiſts in making kr. 
modore Letenduer, who, in conveying 252 fail of mer- rels, tubs, and other wooden veſſels of capacity, for ca 
chant ſhips from France to the Weſt Indies, was inter- taining liquor, packing up goods, and other purpoſes, 
cepted, and defeated, by Rear-admiral Hawke, off Cape Coopers company if London, was incorporated by letter 


Finiſterre. | patent of the 16th of Henry VII. in 1501, by the ſtyled 
By the reſolutions of the Britiſh houſe of commons, the Ihe maſter, wardens, and aſſiſtants, of the companyd 
requiring or receiving of money, by the commanders of coopers of London, and ſuburbs of the ſame city; why 
men of war, from ſhips under their convoy, is declared by an act of parliament in the ſucceeding reign, were in 


illegal, oppreſſive to merchants, and deſtructive to trade. powered to ſearch, and gauge, all beer, ale, and lp 
In purſuance whereof the complaints of the London mer. veſſels within the city of London, and two miles row: 
chants againſt ſeveral comman ers of ſhips for exacting the ſuburbs of the ſame ; for which they were allowed 
money for convoys were heard at the bar of the houſe, on farthing for each cafk. 

the 18th of November 1689, when captain Churchill, The company is governed by a maſter, 3 wardens, w 


a a member, was pa: ticularly charged with having exacted 20 aſſiſtants; who have a livery of 244 of their memits 


401 of Emanuel Hudfon, and others; and, the captain whoſe fine of admiſſion is 151. with a ftately hall in i 
having been heard in bis place, it was reſolved, that he ſinghall-ſtreet, to tranſact their buſineſs in. : 
was guilty of requiring and receiving money for convoys ; COOS, or Longo. An iſland of the Turkiſh Archipel 
and that he ſhould be committed to the Tower for the ſituated in 27 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 37 deg, of 
ſame ; which was done the ſame day : but he was after- lat. on the 8, W. coaſt of Natolia, and ſubject to b 
wards releaſed, on his petitioning the houſe, and acknow- Grand Signior. See Tarky. | 

ledging his fault, without any further puniſhment. COPAL. A gum, or reſin, of an agreeable ſmell, reſet 
By tne ſtatute of the 22d of George II. for explaining bling that of frankincenſe, brought from New jth 


and reducing into one act of parliament, the laws re- where it oozes from inciſions made in the bark of a 
lating to the government of the royal navy, it was tree, much after the manner in which the vine 5. — 
enacted, That the officers and ſeamen of all ſhips ap- blood, when cut in the ſpring. The Indians ufc " 
inted for convoy of merchant-ſhips, or of any other, burn on their altars; but, among Europeans, it wrt 
ſhould diligently attend upon that charge, without delay, againſt diſorders of the heart, having a warming, 1 


according to their inſtructions: and whoſoever ſhould be ing, and humectating power. It is very ung 
faulty therein, and ſhould not perform their duty, and de- when good, ſhould be of a fine tranſparent 7. 


fend the ſhips and goods in their convoy, without either melting eaſily either in the mouth or fire: chough, f 


diverting to other parts or occaſions; or refuſing, or neg- want of this, another kind is brought from mw 
lecting, to fight in their defence, if they be aſſailed ; or tilles, which is almoſt the only one known among 
running away cowardly, and ſubmitting the convoy to giſts, its chief confumption being in the making 
peril and hazard; or ſhould demand, or exact, any mo- 1 | » 
ney, or other reward, from any merchant or maſter, for COPALXOCOTL. A gum growing in Nen. abe 
convoying of any veſſels intruſted to their care; or ſhould called by the Indians porp:qua, and by the Span ww 
miſuſe the maſters or mariners thereof, they ſhould be riſe gommeuſo; which is a ſpurious copal, havi" 


condemned to make reparation of the damage to the mer- = like thoſe of the European cherry-tree, and fruit 9 
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uppleitree.” The apples it produce are ſweet, but aſtrin- 


gent; from Wich 


there diſtils a kind of glutinous juice, 


whereof a topic remedy is made 2 the fever; tho 


it is likewiſe proper for blood 
is eaſily cut, but never ſplits, 
copal. 


emiſſions z its wood, which 
mells and looks like the true 


COPARTNERS. — number of perſons, who have an 


equal ſhare or intere 
c_ the King's field in Derbyſhire ; alſo the name of a 
bargain or contract, at a certain rate or price, by the load. 
COPEAC, Copec, or Copeke, is a coin ſtruck and current in 


a tree, which 
places of Braſil; being of 2 uſe in medicine, eſpecially 


tonned with 


b 5 pinning, 
| but lo light 
OPPEL, 


in a joint Rock, for the uſe of 


_ A term in mining, for the farm or duty paid for 


Ruſſia ; of which there are two kinds, one of gold, and 
her of ſilver. ee, | 

The cer of gold is worth about 1 8. 7 d. ſterling; but 
it is current in all the Ruſſian territories for ſomewhat 
more; which occaſions the merchants to think it not ad- 
viſable to export it from Muſcovy, though it is of a pretty 
good fineneſs ; becauſe, upon the curreat footing, there 
would be ſometimes 20 per cent. loſs. But this coin is of 
> late date ; for till the year 1636, when the ambaſladors 
of Holſtein were at Moſcow, all the coins were either 
copeacs of filver, or other ſmall ſpecie, | | 
The copeac of filver is of an oval figure, worth ſomewhat 
more than a halfpenny ſterling ; though it is always cur- 
rent for about 3 farthings. 


All theſe copeacs, whether of gold, or ſilver, are ſlamped 


the ſame way; having, on one ſide, the arms of the ſtate; 
and on the reverſe, the name of the monarch under whom 
they have been ſtruck, and that of the town where they 
have been coined ; theſe places being Peterſburgh, Moſ- 
cow, Novogrod, Twere, and Pleſcow. 


COPENHAGEN, is the capital of the kingdom of Den- 


mark, ſituated in 13 deg. of E. lon. and 55 deg. 30 min. 
of N. lat. on the eaſtern ſhore of the iſland of Zealand, 
upon a fine bay of the Baltic ſea, near the ſtrait called the 
Sound ; having a commodious harbour, not diſtant above 


" 16 miles from the coaſt of Schonen in Sweden. See Den- 
mar 4 Wa F 2 06.74 ; 1 
COPHTIS. A name given to the Chriſtian inhabitants of 


See Egypt. 


Egypt. 9 | : 
COPIAGO. A port-town of Chili, in South America, 


ſituated in 75 deg. of W. lon. and 25 deg. of S. lat. on 
the coaſt of the Pacific ocean, and at the mouth of a ri- 
ver of the ſame name. See Spaniſh America. 


COPIVI, Capivi, Copiapo, or Cupapba. A balm, or bal- 


ſam, of a thinner conſiſtence than common turpentine, 
but much more fragrant, oozing out of inciſions made in 
Tows near Copiapo in Chili, and in ſeveral 


in ſeminal weakneſſes, diſtempers of the breaſt and lungs; 
as allo. in diarrhzas of long continuance; and the Jews 
uſe it to ſtop the flux of blood, after circumciſion : when 
good, it ſhould be thick, of an amber colour, and of 
an aromatic odour z when clear, and too liquid, it is a ſigr 

that it has been extracted out of ſeaſon, or ſophiſticated by 
ſome other mixture ; which is eaſily diſcovered by letting 
a drop fall inte cold water; when, if the drop goes to the 
bottom without diſſolution, or keeps its figure, it is an 


_ infallible ſign of its goodneſs : if, on the contrary, it ſwims 


on the ſurface of the water, it is bad. 

POU. A kind of Chineſe linen, made from an herb 
called co, found chiefly in the province of Fokien; which 
1s a kind of ſerpentine ſhrub, or rather a kind of ivy; but 
with round, ſoft leaves, green within, whitiſh and cot- 
ivy out, and much larger than thoſe of European 
The little dem making the body, and cottoned like the 
. produces the hemp ;, which being ſteeped in wa- 
Wc ſtripped of its firſt ſkin; — this is good for 
* 13 che ſecond, which is very fine, being what is 

p of dividing it only with the hand, without beating 
e linen made thereof is tranſparent, and pretty fine ; 
in fate Edt that it is ſcarce felt in wearing, and is worn 
uvitry weather, with ſurtouts of the cha. See Cha. 
> Copel, or Cuppel. A veſſel uſed by refiners, and 


— 


may even excel that of Sweden and 


by another of the 15th and 16th of 


1691, | 
of copper-miners in England; which was confiri 


Of 


| ape to try and purify their metals, otherwiſe called 
Refini 


teſt. 


efining. - | nd 
COPPER. A Hard, dry, heavy, ductile metal, found in 
mines in ſeveral parts of Europe, but moſt abundantly in 


Sweden; being the moſt ductile and malleable of all me- 
tals, after gold and filver, abounding mũch in vitriol and 
ſalphur: being found in globes, or ſtones, of various 
forms and colours, which are firſt beaten ſmall and waſhed, 


| and then ſmelted into ſalmons, or cakes of copper, which | 


is the common metal. | 


Roſe CopPER, is the ordinary ſort, rendered more pure and 


eautiful, by melting it again once or twice, and adding 


- quantity of tin and antimony, 
Virgin Corr ER, is that which is ſometimes found native and 
pure in the mines, either in form of threads, or in flakes, 


plates, grains, or other maſles and lumps. 


Of a mixture of copper, and lapis calaminaris, is formed 


braſs, which the French call cuivre jaune, or yellow cop- 
per, in contradiſtinction to natural copper, which they 
call cuivre rouge, or red copper. See Braſs. | 
Bell-metal is made of copper, melted together with 22 
or 23 pounds of fine tin to the hundred weight of cop- 
per; and copper melted in equal quantities with braſs, 
makes what the French call bronze, uſed for figures and 
ſtatues. See Bell in tal. | 

A great conſumption of copper and braſs ariſes from the 
manufacture of hard-wares, particularly candleſticks, but- 
tons, nails, buckles, ſtoves, kettles, kitchen furniture, 
and other articles; of which the moſt conſiderable quan- 
tities are ſent from Germany, by the way of Holland, to 


ſupply the ſouthern parts of Europe : another great article 


in the conſumption 'of copper reduced to braſs, is in the 

; of artillery; and a third in the foundery of 
Ils. | | | 

The Spaniards are plentifully ſupplied -with this metal 

from New Spain, the iſland of Cuba, Porto Rico, and 

the kingdom of Chili, whence it comes over without far- 

ther improvement than that of the firſt fuſion, being 


formed by a mould into round cakes, each of them about 


three arrobs in weight, or 73 lb; in which ſhape it is 
very conveniently, and without charge, brought over 


| ſerving as ballaſt for the ſhipping; and this the Spaniards 
affirm to exceed the Barbary copper, by coming up en- 


tirely to the ſtandard and perfection it ought to have for 

founding good braſs artillery ; 2 that it equals, and 
| ungary. 

The coppet-mihes of Hungary are near alittle town called 


 Hem-ground; where the ore is fo rich, that in 100 lb. 


they got from 20 to 601b. of copper. The beſt Engliſh 
mines of copper are in Coniſton-fells; near Keſwick, in 
Cumberland, where there are ten works; the ore bein 


worth from 88 to 28. 6d. the kibble, or horſe- load; it 
being firſt beaten very ſmall, waſhed and ſifted through an 
iron ſieve, then meaſured or weighed. 


Swediſh copper in leaves is worth about 61. 2 8. 64. the 
hundred; and the plate copper, or copper money, is 
worth about 51. the hundred; Norway copper is worth + 
about $51. 18s. and Japan copper 61. 28. the hundred. 
By the ſtatute of the gth and 10th of William III. it was 
enacted, That it ſhould be lawfw for Britiſh ſubjects to 
export all ſuch copper - bars as ſhould be imported from fo- 


_ reign parts, as well as copper made of — ore, and 


upon exportation ſhould draw back all dities, ſaving half 
the old ſubſidy. But, by the ſtatute of the 12th of Queen 
Anne, no drawback is to be allowed on the exportation 


. of any copper, except ſuch as ſhall be imported from the 


Eaſt Indies, and the coaſt of Barbary only; which act, 


| | eorge II. is conti- 
nued till the year 1756. And, by the ſtatute of the 8th 


of George I. copper-ore of the production of the Britiſh 


plantations is reſtrained to be imported ints Great Bi- 


,. tain. 
Corr ER companies. 


6 The Engliſh copper company was in cor- 
porated by letters- patent, dated the 22d of September 
by the appellation of The governor and company 


d by 
18 


Queen Anne in 15 ro; and, by ſubſequeiit grants, th 


power of working of mines was extended th All Parts of 
3 6 as 


COR 


Ireland and New England; the corporation conſiſting of 
a governor, deputy-governor, and 18 affiſtants ; who have 
their office in Birch-lage, Canon-ſtreet, London. 
The Welch Copper company was incorporated in 1694, by the 
ſtyle of The governor and company of copper mines in the 
principality of Wales ; by which charter they are allowed 
to purchaſe lands and tenements in mortmain, without li- 
mitation : but though this corporation, by their title, ſeem 
fo be confined to the mines in Wales, they are now at 
work on ſeveral mines in England, and have their office 
in Philpot lane, London. | 
- COPPERAS. A mineral formed in copper-mines, and pro- 
perly a kind of vitriol. See /itriol, © 
There is copperas of England, Germany, Cyprus, Hun- 
Bays and Italy; which only differ from eack other in co- 
Jour, richneſs, and perfection, being all the fame mi- 
neral. a | enn 5 
. Copperas is purified and prepared in the ſame manner as 
allum and ſaltpetre, by paſſing through ſeveral lixiviums, 
till wholly reduced to cryſtal. 
bite copperas is that of Germany, which, before whiten- 
ing, is of a bluiſh green, clear, and tranſparent, being 
formed in cakes of 40 or 50 lb. each: the Engliſh is of a 
fine green; that of Cyprus, and Hungary, of a'ſky blue; 
that of Italy, likewiſe green, and as tranſparent as glaſs. 
The ordinary Engliſh copperas is made of a kind of ſtone 
found on the "eas 0190 in Eſſex, Hampſhire, and ſo weſt- - 
ward, abounding much with iron, and uſualhy called gold 
ones, from their colour; of which there are conſiderable 
works at Deptford in Kent; many chemiſts diſſolving 
this, and ſhooting it again, for the common ſalt of ſteel. 
Copperas is of conſiderable uſe in many preparations, but 
eſpecially in dying of woollen cloths and hats black, in 
making ink, and in tanning and dreſſing leather. It alſo 
affords an oil, and a kind of Spaniſh bruwn for painters. 
COPPICE, or Cpſe. A little wo d, conſiſting of under- 
woods, that may be cut at 12 or 15 years growth. 
COPY, among bookſellers, is the manuſcript, or original of 
a vook given to print from ; the property, or copy-right, 
of which is in the author, or his employers, which is ſe- 
cured to them by acts of parliament. See Books. 
COQUIMBO. A port-town- of Chili, in South America, 
ſituated in 75 deg. 10 of min. W. lon. and 30 deg. of 8. 
lat. at the mouth of the river Coquimbo, on the Pacific- 
ocean. See Spaniſh America, bw 2801 
CORACLE, or Curricle, A ſmall boat, uſed by the fiſher- 
men on the river Severn, particularly thoſe of Shrewſ- 
bury ; being made of oſiers, and covered with a bull's hide. 
CORAL. A production of the ſea, uſually ranked among 
marine plants ; the nature of which is very difficult to de- 
termine. The antients, without heſitation, took it for a 
ſtone z moſt of the moderns held it a vegetable; but of 
late days, M. de Reaumur maintains it to be partly plant, 
and partly ſtone 3 while another curious and able natura- 


liſt, who has much ſtudied the productions of the ſea, al- 


moſt ranks it in the number of animals, as imagining it 
the work of certain ſea- inſects; which opinion is now ſo 
well eſtabliſhed, that all other ſentiments ſeem almoſt pre- 
cluded. P. Kircher ſuppoſes entire foreſts of it at the bot- 
tom of the ſea; and M. Tournefort maintains, that it 
evidently multiplies by ſeed, though neither its lower nor 
ſeed are known : but the Count de Marſigli has diſcovered 
ſome parts therein, which ſeem to ſerve the purpoſe of 
ſeed and flowers. | 1 5 | 
There are properly but three kinds of coral, red, white, 
and black ; the white is the rareſt, and moſt eſteemed ; 
but the red is generally uſed in medicine, which muſt be 
choſen thick, ſmooth, ſhining, of a beautiful red, and not 
covered with any tartareous matter ; its chief uſe _ in 
chaplets, beads, and other toys; of which the Engliſh ſend 
great quantities to Guinea; and the Eaſt India company 
export coral to India. | 0 nistet ei zit 
There is a kind of white coral pierced full of holes, and a 
black coral, named antipates, appearing of a different na- 
ture from the reſt, but of no uſe. en 


Ar'ificial Cox a1, is made of cinnabar well beaten; a layer 


whereof is applied on a piece of wood, well dried and po- 


liſhed, firſt moiſtened with ſize 5 ther whole is again po- 
liſhed, and for varniſh xubbed over with the white of an 


egg · 
>. + & 


marble, and made up in a proper 


Coral 


COR. 


ives title to an officinal compoſition, called jy, 
coral, ſometimes” preſcribed by phyſicians ; as is like. 
wile the powder of coral, fine y Aer levigated on 2 


_ 
The virtyes attributed to coral, and its, preparations, are 
that it is cardiac, and therefore of uſe in diarrhæas, too 
large fluxes of the menſtrua, of ſervice in the fluor alb 
and to prevent miſcarriages : beſides,” it is uſed in con. 
mon as a teſtaceous powder in the diſeaſes of child 
an | there. is alſo a magiſterial tincture, and a falt 
trated from it by chymiſts. | 2 
Cora - company, or Baſtion company of France. See Africqy 
companies. 250 | 
Cok Al. fiſhery. The time for fiſhing coral, is from April 
to July: the places are the Perſian gulph, Red ſea, coaſt 
of Africa towards the Baſtion of France, the iſles of Ma. 
jorca and Corſica, and the coaſts of Provence and Catz. 
Joss; the method of fiſhing being nearly the ſame in al 
places; and that uſed at the Baſtion of France, where 
there is an eſtabliſhed fiſhery, under the direction of x 
company at Marſeilles, is as follows. 
| Seven or eight men go in a boat, commanded by the pa- 
tron or proprietor ; the caſter throws his net, if the ma- 
chine wherewith he tears up the coral from the bottom af 
the ſea may be ſo called, and the other fix manage the 
boat. The net is compoſed of two beams tied acroſs, 
with a leaden weight to preſs them down; to the beams 
is faſtened a great quantity of hemp looſely twiſted round, 
among which they mix ſome ſtrong nets : in which con- 
dition the machine is let down into the ſea ; and when the 
coral is pretty ſtrongly embarraſſed in the hemp and the 
nets, they draw it out with a rope, which they unwind 
according to the depth, and which ſometimes requires 
half a dozen boats to draw ; but if this rope. happens to 
break, the fiſhermen are in great danger of drowning. Be- 
fore the fiſnermen go out, they agree on the price of the 
coral, which is ordinarily at the rate of 4s. C d. fer 
pound; and when the fiſhery is over, which in a ſeaſon 
uſually amouts to 25 quintals of coral each boat, it is di- 
vided into 13 parts; the patron whereof, or maſter co- 
raller, has four, the caſter two, and each of the ſix com- 
panions one, the 13th being reſerved for the company. 
There is alſo a kind of wood growing in the Antilles 
iſlands called cora- wood, which is uſed in turnery and 
inlaid work. Id n * 
CORALLINE, or Sza-moſs. A plant found adhering to 
rocks, ſhells, and even to coral; having no ſtem, but its 
branches ſhooting immediately out of the root. 
Its uſe in medicine is not very conſiderable; though it i 
ſuppoſed to be of ſome effect to deſtroy worms in chil- 
. dren, when taken in powder: it is alſo uſed as an orna- 
ment in rock-work; the beſt is greeniſh, the worſt all- 
coloured, and the red is not much better.. 
CORD, or Chord. An aſſemblage of ſeveral threads of 
hemp, cabled, or twiſted together, by means of a whee. 
See CWM nee.. PRs : 
Cord of wood. A certain quantity of wood for burning; 
ſo called, becauſe formerly meaſured with a cord, but i 
now meaſured between two ſtakes of wood, four feet 
high, and eight feet apart, being four feet broad, or deep; 
and all burning wood not exceeding 18 inches circumle- 
- rence, is deemed cord-wood, which is properly new wood; 
and, when brought by water, comes aboard a veſſel, in 
\ oppoſition to that which is floated, | 
CORDAGE, in the ſea-language, is uſed in general for al 
the ropes and cords, big an 
and fitting out of a veſſel; but the word is alſo uſed fd 
the art of preparing and manufacturing of ropes, and hemp: 
cables. See Cable, and Store. 15 
The number of ropes required in fitting out a veſſel i 
almoſt inconceivable, each having its particular name 7 
uſe; but the commerce of cordage is more conſideradi 
Amſterdam than at any other place; where they 2 
by weight; that made of Coningfberg hemp being 215 
at 20 per cent. mote than that made of Ruſſia hemp, wil x 
is worth 1 tuble 20 copeacs the pood; of 48. 5; d. 0 
ling for 36 lb. Engliſhn eb The eſchippon 
cordage of neat hemp, or 300 lb. avoirdupois, 1 = of 
at Amſterdam 50 flotitis; or 4 l. 188. ſterling; the 
. ; Coninęſbeſg 


ren ; 
N ex- 


ſmall, uſed in the rigging 
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Ruſſia from 30 to 47 florins, or from 21. as. 6 d. to 


41. 128. © | 
CorJage as 
or —— hot place, it is 
* 4 naffed chrough hot pitch as it comes out 
of = — — — is chat which is made of 
ropes uſed before. cordage, is what is kept in 
reſerve, in caſes of neceſſity; and cordage, when very 
old, is uſed in caulking of ſhips. ws 6 
Cordage is ſometimes pitched in the thread, and each 
| hundred of cordage may take-up about 20 1b. of pitch. 
The northern nations produce moſt „ and make the 
greateſt quantity of cordage: but cordage is alſo made of 


drained'of all its moiſture. White 


ill ſoon be ſupplied with great quantities of hemp or cor- 
5 from New England, and the other northern colonies 
erica. | 

r make a kind of cordage, which they call 
alpargates; whereof th uſe great quantities at home, 
and yet drive a very con iderable commerce with it to the 
Indies, ſo as to ſend away whole ſhip-loads ; but the In- 
' dians make their cordage of the bark of cocos, maguay, 
and other trees. LIP | . 
ORDIAL, or Cardiac, in medicine, a comforting or re- 
freſhing remedy, that gives a ſudden ſtrength and chear- 
fulneſs, by railing the ſpirits when depreſſed by too much 
exerciſe, ſome diſeaſe, or the like cauſe; ſuch are ſpirit of 
lavender, brandy, cinnamon- water, and ſal volatile oleo- 
ſum, or ſpirit of hartſhorn. 
In officinal compoſitions, the four cordial flowers are bur- 
nee, bugloſs, roſes, and violets : the four cordial waters 
are thoſe of burrage, bugloſs, endive, and chicory ; but 
=— {ome add thoſe of carduus benedictus, ſcorzonera ſca- 
Ws bioſa, ſorrel, and others. | 
ORDOUA. A large and populous city of Spain, in the 
province of Andaluſia, ſituated in 4 deg. 45 min, of W. 
jon and 37 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. on the river Guadil- 
WW quiver, 72 miles N. E. of Seville, and 75 N. of Malaga, 
having a good trade in wine, filk, and cordouan leather. 
ORDOUAN tower. A remarkable light- houſe at the 
mouth of the river Garonne in France, in the province of 
Guienne. | | 
ORDOUAN leather, is a kind of marroquin, or morocco 
leather ; with this difference, that the cordouans are tan- 
ned, and the real marroquins are paſſed in ſumac, or galls. 
Several authors are of opinion, that the cordouan leather 
has taken its name from Cordoua, a town of Andaluſia in 
W pain, where great quantities are prepared; though this 
leather comes chiefly from Cyprus, Aleppo, Smyrna, and 
other places in Turky. See Leather. 

ORDWAINER, or Cordiner. The term whereby the 
Engliſh ſtatutes denominate ſhoe-makers; being a word 
formed from the French cordonnier, which Menage de- 
tives from Cordouan, a kind of leather brought from 

Cordoua, whereof they formerly made the upper-leathers 
of their ſhoes. | 
ORDWAINERS company of London, was incorporated by let- 
4 N of the 11th G Hems IV. in 1410, by the Can 


rdwainers and coblers; the latter whereof, at that 


time, 
genui 
aps a ſhoe-maker, but likewiſe a ſeller or dealer in ſhoes, 
= 5 does not appear that the word ſhoe - maker was then 

e. Dns b ; 
But the title of this com 
malter, wardens, and co 
wainers of the cit 
Verned by a maſte 


pany, by a late charter, is The 
mmonalty of the myſtery of card- 
y of London'; the fraternity being go- 
ater, 4 Wardens, and 16 affiſtants, to whom 
:0ng 108 liverymen, whoſe fine of admiſſion is 101. 


"2 acommodious hall in Diſtaff. ane, to manage their 
ure in. T © . 


*. — A peninſula on the N. E, of China, ſituated de- 
"= 120 and 130 deg. of E. Jon. and between 36 and 

eg of Ning reputed to have good mines of gold and 
n iſland in the Mediterranean, near the en- 
Adriatic, about 35 miles long, and 10 broad, 


9. A 
trance of t 


t. 


Coringſberg about 58/ florins, or 5 l. 1, 6d. 1 that of 


is {aid to be baked, when, having paſſed a ftove, 
Cordage pitched in the ſtave, 


Britiſh hemp; and it is to be hoped that Great Britain 


was no deſpicable epithet, as it is at preſent; for the 
ne meaning thereof then was, that it not only ſig- 


bales fot carriage; but if care is not taken to ſtrip the 
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lying about 4 miles W. of the coaſt of Epirus, and ſubject 


to the Venetians, See /talian 1flands. 


CORIANDER. The ſeed of a plant of the ſame name; 


bath the taſte and ſmell of the ſeed being very agreeable, 

but in the plant extremely nauſeous. 

Beſides the confections made of the coriander-ſeed, it is 
uſed in medicine as a carminative, and a correCtive to 
| ſome parts of cathartics : it is alſo much uſed by brewers, 

both in England and Holland, to give a flavour to their 
ſtrongeſt beer. | Bn 

CORIENTES Cape, or Cape Corientes. A promontory on 
the W. coaſt of Mexico, in North America, ſituated on 
the Pacific ocean in 111 deg. of W. lon. and 20 deg. of 

N. lat. 100 miles S. of Xaliſco. | 
CORINTH. A city of European Turky, called by them 
Gereme, ſituated in 23 deg, of E. lon. and 37 deg. 30 
min. of N. lat. near the iſthmus, the narroweſt part of 
which is about 6 miles over, between the gulphs of Engia 
and Lepanto. See Turky. 

CORINTHS. See Currants. 

CORIS, Cries, or Cauris, are ſmall, and exceeding white 
ſhells, brought from the Maldivia iſlands, and uſed as mo- 
ney in the greateſt part of the Eaſt Indies, 8 in 
the ſtates of the Grand Mogul; but though theſe ſhells 
are, in all appearance, a production of the ſea, they are 
however found on land, where they are dug for pretty 
deep by the Maldivians, and exchanged by them for rice, 

- - or ſome coarſe cotton cloths,” which the Indian or Euro- 

merchants import yearly to their country. 
rom 50 to 60 coris are uſually given for the pecha, or 
peſſa, a ſmall copper coin, about the value of an Engliſh 
farthing ; but the more or leſs diſtant from the ſea, the 
more or leſs is the price of the ſhells, being dearer up the 
country, than near or upon the coaſts. | 
There are coris alſo fiſhed for about the Philippine iſlands, 
called by the Spaniards ſigueies, and by the Siameſe bia, 
who give 800 for a fanam, or 3d. ſterling. 
The coris of the Maldives are uſed alſo in the commerce 
which Europeans carry on along the coaſt of Guinea, 
where the negroes call them bouges. 
The Dutch, for the general part, furniſh ſuch European 
nations as trade for ſlaves, with the coris; and the vaſt 
quantities they ſell will be. no matter of ſurprize, upon 
conſidering that, in the kingdom of Juda alone, the French 
give ſometimes 80 pounds weight of coris, or bouges, for 
a negro; and for gold, ivory, wax, and other commo- 
dities of the country in proportion. 
The coris coſt uſually between 12 and 15d. the pound: 
formerly only 12,000 pounds weight were required for a 
cargo of 5 or 600 negroes ; but now they are bought at 
ſo Fear a rate, and the coris are ſo little eſteemed in Gui- 
nea, that upwards of 25,000 pounds weight are at preſent 
requiſite for ſuch a cargo. 

The coris are meaſured on the coaſts of Africa, in a ſort 

of large braſs buſhel, like a large baſon, or chaldron, 

which contains about the weight of 108 pounds. 

The negroes not only uſe the coris for money, but alſo 
for collars and bracelets for adorning themſelves ; which 
has no diſagreeable effect, by the contraſt of the ne- 
groes black ſkin, and the whiteneſs of the ſhell. | 

CORK. The capital city of the county of Cork, in the 

province of Munſter, in Ireland, ſituated on the river Lee, 
in 8 deg. 25 min. of W. lon. and 51 deg. 40 min. of N. 
lat. being a port- town; and, in point of trade, inferior to 
none in the kingdom. See Ireland. | 

CoRk. The outward bark of a tree of the ſame name, 
much reſembling the holni-tree ; its leaves being green 
above, and white underneath ; producing a real acorn, 
which feeds much more than that of the oak; and is 
found, in great abundance, in Spain, Italy, France, and 
ſome other places, 

To take off the bark, an inciſion is made from the top 
to the bottom of the tree; and, at each extremity, another 
round the tree perpendicular to the firſt. When ſtripped 
from the tree, which does not therefore die, the bark is 

- piled up in a pond or ditch, and loaden with heavy ſtones 


to flatten it, and reduce it into tables; from hence it is 


taken to be dried, and, when ſufficiently dry, put in 


Q4q bark, 


n 


COR 
bark, it ſplits and pecls off from itſelf, being puſbed up 
by another bark formed underneath. ay Meg 
Cork ſhould be choſen in fine boards, all of a piece, of a 
moderate thickneſs, yellowiſh without and within, not 
full of knots, and even when cut. | ; - 
The bark of cork, as well as the acorn, are of ſome uſe 
in medicine; being both reputed aſttingents, after being 
burnt and powdered, when uſed externally; but the chief 
employ ef the former is to put in ſhoes, ſlippers, and to 
ſtop bottles; though the Spanizrds-alſo burn it, to make 
that light kind of black called Spaniſh black, uſed by 
painters. See Spaniſh Black... INS | 
CORK-CUTTER. A perſon whoſe buſineſs confiſts in 
cutting out corks for bottles; in which women are fre- 
quently employed. | 12 | 
CORMANDEL, or Choromandel coaſt, is the eaſtern coaſt 
of the Hither India, ſituated in 80 deg. of E. lon. and be- 
" tween 10 and 20 deg. of N. lat. on which coaſt lie Ma- 
dras, Pondicherry, Fort St. David, and many other Eu- 
ropean forts and factories; from whence chints, callicoes, 
and muſlins, with ſome diamonds, are imported inte Eu- 
rope. See India. 1 "hw 
CORN. A plaht, or rather genus of plants, producing a 
grain fit for bread ; but it is alſo uſed for the grain, or 
* ſeed, of that plant, ſeparated from the ſpica, or ear. 
In the commerce of grain they diſtinguiſh three kinds; as 


corn, properly ſo called, or wheat; rye, which is a ſpecies - 


very different, and of a quality far interior ; and a 3d kind, 
reſulting from a mixture of the two, called maſlin, or 
monk corn. The farmers, indeed, rank among the number 
of corns ſeveral of the grains ſowed in March; as barley, 
oats, and even pulſe, or beans, peas, and vetches; w ich 
however they ſometimes diſtinguiſh by the denomination 
of ſmaller corn; beſides, maiſe and ſarraſin are numbered 
among the corns; the firſt called Turky and Indian corn; 
the ſecond French or black corn; millets, rice, and lentils, 
are alſo called corn. See Wheat, Rye, Maſlin, Barley, Oats, 
Peaſe, Vetches, Maiſe, Grain, Pulſe, and Sarraſin. 
Europe, in every part of it; Egypt, and ſome other can- 
tons of Africa, particularly the coaſts of Barbary ; as alſo 
ſome parts of America cultivated by the Europeans, par- 
ticularly New England, Penſylvania, and New France, 
are the places chiefly productive of corn; other countries 
having maiſe and rice in lieu of it; and ſome parts of 
America, both in the iſlands and on the continent, ſimple 
roots, ſuch as yams, potatoes, and manioc. | 
Egypt was antiently the moſt fertile of all other countries 
in corn, being called the dry nurſe of Rome and Italy; 
but England, France, Poland, Sicily, and Hungary, ſeem 
now to ſerve in the place of Egypt; ſupporting, with 
their ſuperfluities, a great part of Europe. tt: 91 
For. the preſervation of corn, it muſt be well dried and 


cleaned, the granary have its openings to the north or 


eaſt, and vent-holes on the top: for the firſt fix months 
it muſt be well ſtirred every fifteen days; afterwards it 
will be ſufficient to ſift it once a month; but, after two 
tory it heats no more; nor is there any thing to fear, 
ut from the air and foreign moiſture, England is too 
redundant in corn to have any neceſſity for a granary ; 
but this has been frequently practiſed in other countries, 
to be ready provided with ſuch a neceſſary article of life 
in times of ſcarcity ; particularly at Metz and Chalons, 
in France; as alſo at Dantzick, the principal granary in 
the world, which ſupplies the Dutch with many thouſand 
tons of corn annually. | | 
By the ſtatute of the 22d and 23d of K. Charles IT. it was 
enacted, That if any perſon ſhould ſell or buy corn in 
ſacks, bags, or any other thing, without meaſuring, being 
thereunto required, ſuch perſon ſhould forfeit the corn, or 
the value thereof: that there ſhould be only the Win- 
cheſter buſhel allowed. for meaſure; and if any perſon 
ſold by any other, he ſhould forfeit 40 8.: that a braſs 
buſhel ſhould be chained to a poſt, or public place, in the 
market-place, at the charge of the perſon taking toll, for 
the public uſe of meaſuring, upon penalty-of forfeiting 5 1. 
and if the clerk of the market ſhould refuſe to ſeal ſuch 


meaſure as ſhould be full gauged, he ſhould forfeit 51. for . 


the firſt offence, and 161: for the ſecond-. g 
By the ſtatute of the rith"and 12th of William III. it was 


enacted, That the ſubſidy,.and duties payable upon ex- 
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portation of wheat, rye, malt, beans, peaſe, and ohe 


corn ground or unground, bread, biſcuit, 2 of l 
ſhould ceaſe. : Fo Þ : r Meg, qua 
By the ſtatute of the 1ſt of James II. the juſtices of per 87 
for the ſeveral counties wherein foreign corn ma bein not 
ported, are required at their quarter · ſeſſions after in ſey 
mas and Eaſter yearly, by the oaths of two ſubſy, ce 
perſons of the counties, being neither merchants nor 10 8 wy 
tors for importing corn, nor intereſted in the corn * und 
ported, and each having a frechold- eſtate of 20l. 3 | bet 
leaſe-hold of 501. a year, and by ſuch other ways a, cred 
[ſhall ſee fit, to determine the common market-price, ; of. 
. middling Engliſh corn; and to certify the ſame to the 35 
chief officer and collector of the cuſtoms reſiding in 4, l. 
ports where corn is imported, to be hung up in the ei oY 
tom houſe; and the cuſtom of foreign corn imported 2 
to be paid according to the prices contained in ſuch 2 of 
ficate. It was alſo enacted, That all that is to be done — 
the juſtices in the counties, ſhall be done in like ming, 2 
in London, in October and April yearly, by the oper 
aldermen, and juſtices : ſo that the perſons making fx 5. 
| caths ſhould be no corn-chandler, mealman, factor, me. — 
chant, or perſon intereſted in ſuch corn to be im * 
and ſhould be ſubſtantial houſekeepers in Middleſex g 7 
Surry, qualified as aforeſaid. But, by the ſtatute of þ th 
2d of George II. it was enacted, That if the juſtices hou The 
neglect to determine the prices of corn, and to certify i upon 
ſame, in purſuance of the above mentioned a&; inf fuck 
caſe the collector of the cuſtoms at the port of import and c 
tion is empowered to receive the duties of the com in ſione 
ported, according to the loweſt price of the ſame fort i be pa 
corn mentioned in the 22d of Charles II. | 4 : 
By the ſtatute of the 5th of George II. it was enadd | 
That no warrant, cocket, or other writing, ſhould» 
2 for carrying to ſea, from any port within d ine 
ritain to any port of the ſame, any foreign corn 10 In 16 
importation thereof; and no perſon ſhould tranſport In 1 
foreign corn, or foreign corn mixed with Engliſh, u In 6 
penalty that all ſuch corn that ſhould be tranſported, I. 1 
laden, contrary to this act, ſhould be forfeited, and em In r 
offender ſhould forfeit 20s. for every buſhel of ſuch on In 17 
and the ſhip upon which ſuch corn ſhould be laden h In 17 
be forfeited ; and the maſter and mariners of ſuch i In 17 
wherein ſuch offence ſhould be committed, knowing d In 17 
offence, and aſſiſting thereunto, ſhould be impriom AF In 17. 
three months. BY 
The other regulations for the ſale and exportation of con, It is t 
are made by the ſtatutes of the 12th of William Ill.; AW year, : 
alſo the 1ſt, 5th, 6th, and 7th of Queen Anne; and which 
the 24th of K. George II. regulations are made for tt BF mon p 
admeaſurement of wheat-meal,* or other corn, or gril de obſ 
ground, for which a bounty is payable upon exportatv RF which 
Forged = fro 
The bounty on CoRN exported. # The 
Prices per qr. Bounty h which 
| Winch. meaſ. qr. Win Bn or Dec 
By the ſtatute of the iſt of Wil- 1. s. d. |. „ vVeree 
liam and Mary, : f ties ſo] 
- Wheat .. - 2 8 o o 5 f Barl 
Rye - 112 o © 3; * 
Barley — — 1 4 % 5, 
Malt — 14 0 0 4 a 
But the exciſe of 6 d. per buſhel a 
muſt not be reckoned into the price de 
of the malt, by the 13th and 1 4th ; 
Will. III. cap. 5. ſect. 31. and the 
12th Anne, cap. 2. ſet. 3, _ 
By the 5th of Anne, cap. 8. ſect. 6. 
& 52 ſect. 10. 15. ö 
er, alias bi — e 
Malt made of wheat - 2 8 o 3 Great ] 
And oat-meal, when oats do tities o 
not exceed — 0 15 0 © : W 20,00, 
When the above ſorts of corn, either ground or ungroWh e 


do not, at the port of exportation, exceed the reſpect 
prices in the firſt ſhall be ſhipped on bo = — 
any Britiſh ſhip, lawfully manned, in order to be & which 
ported, the exporter is to be allowed the reſpective * ita w 
ties in the ſecond column, who is to give a bond wr rack, 
penalty of 10 l. for every ton of oat-meal, or 40 b f 


TH FIT A 
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of bigg, and in the penalty of 2001. at leaſt, or 8s. per 
" quarter for every ns of 
ed into parts beyond the ſeas, and 
hme wes tet in Giett Britain. or the iſlands of Guern- 
4 Jerſey . which bond may be delivered up to be can- 
48 on producing 2a certificate under the common ſeal 
Tess chief magiſtrate in any place beyond the ſeas, or 
der the hand and ſeal of two known Britiſh merchants, 
teſtifying that the corn was there ſanded z3 or on proof by 
creditable perſons, that the corn was taken by enemies, 


or periſhed in the ſea. 


= 


diuſt the quantity for [which the bounty is to 
92 edge wig admeaſured by the proper offi- 
#7 « cuſtoms, who, for the greater expedition, may 


f th in ; 
cer of a tub or meaſure, containing four Wincheſ- 


make uſe 


are to chuſe two ont of any number not ex- 
Rk 2 Ms and ſo in proportion, thereby to com- 
pute the quantity; but, if exported from London, it may 
be meaſured by the ſworn meters, from whoſe certificate 
the ſearchers may certify the quantity ſhipped for expor- 
But the bounty on malt is to be allowed after the rate of 
30 quarters, for every 20 quarters of barley, or other 
Corn or grain entered and made into malt for exportation. 


upon demand made by the exporter, unleſs he has not 
ſufficient money in his hands; and then, except for bigg 
and oat-meal, he is to certify the ſame to the commil- 
ſioners of the cuſtoms, who are to cauſe the money to 
be paid by the receiver-general within three months. 


Wheat ſold for and malt for 
tas n . d. 
In 1646, G2 8 c the qt. 19 c the qr. 

In 1656, 14 3 1H e157 „ 14 © 

In 1666, —1 16 © „ 160 
In 1676, © 519 90% 11% 1 6 O 
| 7 In 16585, I 14 © A. 
1 In 1.92, ITS 180 
nn os, 1 60 120 
In 1716, 2 8 0 180 
3540, 00” 1 8 d 

In 1736, 2 04 140 
In 1746, 1 19 0 1 4 


It is to be obſerved, that there are two prices of corn every 
year, the one at Lady day, the other at Michaelmas; both 
which are put together, and the half is taken for the com- 
mon price of that year: alſo, in the price of malt, it muſt 
be obſerved, that the tax of 6 d. per buſhel is not charged, 
which is an addition of 48. to every article of the malt 
from the commencing of the malt tax. 
The corn-trade is very advantageous to Great Britain, 
which is chiefly owing to the bounty; for from the 25th 
of December 17 34 to the 25th of December 1735, there 
were exported from ſeveral ports in England the quanti- 
ties following. + + | 
Barley. Malt. Oat-meal. Rye. Wheat. 
rs. b. qrs. b. qrs. b. qrs. b. qrs; b. 
5520 3 219,781 7 1920 6 1329 4 153,343 54 
re. 
The bounty being, by barleß 7190 o 114 
fied by malt - 206434 18 o 
by oat-meal - 240 1 104 
by rye "SY: <X30--ITJ--3 
by wheat = 38333 18 6 
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15 Tao 72433 12 71 
on Britain ſupplies Spain and Portugal with great quan- 
wen of corn, ſending ſome years to the amount of 
_ mo |. to the latter : but as corn is liable to periſh by 
2 » and other accidents, the merchant ought to re- 
hops benefit and-. continuance of the bounty ; eſpe- 


which be quantities of corn from Barbary and Sicily, 
* countries can afford to ſell it cheaper than Great 
an; beſides, Denmark and Hamburgh, as well as 


100 tons of all the other ſorts, that the 


ter buſhels; or, if the corn is intended to be exported in 


The bounty is to be paid by the collector of the ports, 


— as the Spaniards and Portugueſe are alſo ſupplied 


COR 


Dantzic, export great quantities of corn; as alſo do the 
Britiſh colonies in North America. | | 
Cox x, is alſo to ſeaſon, preſerve, or to prepare fleſh, by rub- 
bing or covering it with ſalt, or brine made for that pur- 
poſe, to keep it from tainting or ſtinking. . 
CORNADOS. A ſmall money of accompt, uſed in Spain, 
being the fourth part of a maravedie, or s of a penny. 


- 


_ CORNELIAN, otherwiſe Sardonyx. A precious ſtone, 


uſually red, but inclining to an orange-colour ; which is 
eaſily engraved - arid the moſt beautiful engravings of an- 
tiquity are on this ſtone ; which is now ſeldom, uſed; but 

for making of ſeals. Ihe fineſt cornelians are thoſe 
brought from Babylon ; the next are thoſe of Sardinia ; the 
laſt thoſe of the Rhine, Bohemia, and Sileſia, See Sar- 
donyx. | 

CORNU Cervi, or Harthorn. See Hartheorn. 

CORO. A port-town on the Caracca coaſt, in the pro- 
vince. of Terra firma in South America, ſituated in 69 
deg. of W. lon. and 11 deg. of N. lat. at the bottom of 
the gulph of Venezuella, See Spanifh America. x 


_ Coro, is alſo a duty paid to the King of Spain, for the gold 


and ſilver of the mines of Chili and Peru; the duty of 
gold being a 20th, and that of ſilver a 5th, 
CORON. A port-town of European Turky, in the terri- 


tory of Belvidere in the Morea, ſituated in 22 deg. of E. 


lon. and 3b deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on a bay of the Me- 
diterranean. See Turky. | 


COROURE. A kind of money of accompt, uſed in ſeve- 


ral parts of the Eaſt, particularly in the territories of the 
Mogul, for calculating large ſums, ſuch as millions in 
England; a coroure of rupees containing 10 millions of 
rupees. See Rrpee, MN 
CORPORAL of a ſhip, is an officer who has the charge of 
ſetting the watch and centries, and relieving them: he 
ſees that all the ſoldiers and ſailors keep their arms neat 
and clean; he allo teaches them how to uſe their arms, 
and hath a mate under him. 773 | 
CORPORATION. A body politic, or incorporate ; ſo 
called becauſe the ſeveral members thereof are formed into 
one body, being qualified to take, purchaſe, or grant 
lands, have a common ſeal, ſue, and be ſued, with other 
privileges, in their joint capacity; which may be eſta- 
bliſhed either by preſcription, letters-patent, or act of 
parliament : of which there are two diſtinctions, eccle- 
ſiaſtical, or lay; the former being thoſe of univerſities, 
_ colleges, or hoſpitals ; and the latter being thoſe of cities, 
towns, mayoralties, bail wicks, and companies or com- 
munities of commerce. See Charter. | 
CoRPoRATIONS, or Corporate towns. By the ſtatute of the 
roth of Henry VII. it was enacted, That no maſter, 
wardens, and fellowſhip of crafts, nor rulers of guilds and 
fraternities, ſhould make any acts, or execute any trade, 
in diſinheritance or diminution of the prerogative of the 
King or any other, nor againſt the common profit of the 
people; except the ſame acts be examined and approved 
by the chancellor, treaſurer, or chief juſtices of either 
bench, or three of them, or before both the juſtices of 
aſſiſe in their circuit, upon pain of forfeiture of 401. 
And none of the ſame bodies corporate ſhould make 
any acts, or ord:nances, to reſtrain any perſon to ſue to 
the King, or any of his courts, for due remedy, nor put 
nor execute any penalty or puniſhment for ſuch ſuit, upon 
pain of forfeiture of 40 1. 
CORRECTORS, in medicine, ſuch ingredients in a com- 
poſition as guard againſt, or abate the force or dangerous 
qualities of others. | | 4 
CORRESPONDENT, in trade, the perſon that a mer- 
chant, or other perſon, traffics with in a diſtant town or 
country ; from whom he receives, or to whom he gives 
advice, concerning the riſe or fall of commodities. 
CORSAIR. A pirate, or perſon who ſcours the ſeas, eſpe- 
cially the Mediterranean, with a veſlel armed for war, 
without commiſſion from any prince or power, to plunder 
merchant-veſſels; a corſair being diſtinguiſhed from a 
privateer in this, that the latter does it under a commiſſion, 
and only attacks the veſlels of thoſe at war with the ſtate 
_ whence his commiſſion is derived; and the puniſhment 
of a corſair is to be hanged, without remiſſion: whereas 
privateers are to be treated as. priſoners of war; and all 


corſair 
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corſair veſſels are 
Capture, and Prize. | 
The word corſair is now generally applied to the ſhips em - 
ployed by the piratical ſtates of Barbary and Morocco, to 
commit their depredations on European ſhips, in the Me- 

© diterranean ; where they can eaſily ſally out of their nume 
rous ports of Tangier, Tetuan, Sallee, Tripoli, and others. 
The part moſt infeſted by the corſairs is the very chan- 
nel, or ſtreights of Gibraltar, which they eſteem the like- 

| lieft cruize for picking. up prizes; where their greateſt 


depredations are committed, from the beginning of No- 


vember to the end of March, by barks, and other ſmall 
craft with oars, that wait only to pick the coaſting veſſels 

of ſuch nations as are endes from the anflity of theſe 
infidels: however, they have ſhips of conſiderable force, 
particularly ſeveral of 54 guns; and, by their long prac- 
tice of piracy, have been improved in their manner of 
building as well as fighting their ſhips of war ; whereby 
they are enabled, not only to interrupt the freedom of 
navigation, but alſo to appear in formidable bodies ſuf- 
ficient to invade the coaſts of Italy and Spain, where they 
frequently make deſcents ; taking priſoners, and dragging 
into captivity, many inhabitants of both ſexes ; for whoſe 
redemption theſe barbarians procure ſuch large ſums of 
money, as empower them to increaſe their maritime 
force, and commit till greater injuries on the Europeans. 
See Barbary, and Morocco. 

CORSICA. An iſland in the Mediterranean, ſituated be- 
tween 8 and 10 deg. of E. lon. and 41 and 43 deg. of N. 
hat. 100 miles S. of, and ſubje& to Genoa. \ See Italian 
Hands. | 

CORTEX. A Latin name, denoting the bark, or outer 
coat of a tree or ſhrub. See Bark. 

CorTEex thuris. See Frankincenſe. 

CoR T Ex Peruvianus. See Quinguina. | 0 

Cor T Ex winteranus, or Minteri. The bark of a tree brought 
from the ſtreights of Magellan, by Captain Winter, in his 
vw with Sir Francis Drake; which Cluſius calls Ma- 
gellanica aromatica arbor. | 
The bark is aromatic, and found of good uſe at fea againft 
the ſcurvy ; half a dram of it, boiled with other carmina- 
tive ſeeds, ſweating and relieving ſcorbutic patients: it 
has alſo proved an antidote againſt a poiſonous fort of ſeal, 
called a fea-lion, frequent in thoſe parts. The bark ſold 
in the ſhops, under the name of cortex winteranus, or 
wild cinnamon, Sir Hans Sloane obſerves, is not the true 
cortex winteranus : they grow on different trees, in dif- 
ferent countries, and their appearance is very different ; 
yet they are ſo like in taſte, that he thinks they may be 
uſed as ſuccedaneums to each other. See Ceſtus Indicus. 

CORVED herring. See Herring. | 

CORUNNA, or the Groyne. A port-town of Galicia in. 
Spain, ſituated in 9 deg. of W. lon. and 43 deg. 10 min. 
of N. lat. on a fine bay of the Atlantic ocean, where the 
4.475 packet - boat always goes in time of peace, See 

pain. DEE. 

CORVO, or Cuervo. The moſt weſterly of the iſlands of 

| Azores, ſituated in 32 deg. of W. lon. and 40 deg. of N. 
lat. in the Atlantic ocean, between Europe and America; 
where it is obſerved the needle has no variation. 
Azores. 

CORZOLA, or Curſcola. An iſland of the gulph of Ve- 
nice, ſituated in 18 deg. of E. lon. and 42 deg. 35 min. 
1 N. lat. divided from Raguſio in Dalmatia, by a narrow 

rait. | IN 

COSMETICS, are ſuch preparations as ferve to beautify 
and embelliſh the face, or to preſerve and improve the 
complexion ; ſuch as ceruſs, and the whole tribe of fu- 
cus's, waſhes, cold creams, and lip-falves, uſed by ladies. 

COSSACKS. People inhabiting the banks of the rivers 
Nieper and Don, near the Black Sea, and tne frontiers of 
Turky ; whoſe country is uſually called the Ukrain, be- 
ing for the moſt part 
Tartary. 

COSSAS. A ſort of fine and plain muflin, brought from 
the Eaſt Indies; being about 16 ells long, and 3-4ths 
broad: but there are alſo torps, ſeer coſſas, doms coflas, 

and bords coſſas; which are muſlins of different manufac- 
tures, though of the ſame nieaſute with the plain cofſas, 


good prizes. See Pirate, Privater, COSSE. A kind of fruit found in ſome parts of 


See 


ubje&t to Ruſſia, See Ruſſia, and 


— 


COT 


the Gui, 


nea coaſt, particularly upon the banks of the tive 
leon; which in figure reſembles the Indian cheſnut; hai 
even a ſmatch of its bitterneſs; but only ſo much as ſſi hy 
to pique the palate, without irritating it, "OFF 
There are two ſorts of this fruit; the white, and the 
equally eſteemed by the negroes and , Portugueſe; f 
the latter, by tranſporting it to ſuch parts of the r 
Sierra leon, where it does not grow, make a part of the 
trade with the negroes, from whom they get Carpets 8 
exchange; which, in going down the river, they tux 
with other negroes for the commodities of the count, . 
ſuch as wax, honey, and gum z or even ſell to other pg. 
tugueſe not converſant in this trade. ; 
COST. The charge, expence, or price of any thing: 
thus, in trade, prime coſt is the original price via? 
any commodity. | 
COSTARDMONGER. A trader, or dealer, in apples. 
COSTUS Arabicus. The root of a tree reſc mbling elder 
brought from Arabia, from whence. it is denominas. 
being chiefly uſed in medicine, and as an ingredient in 
Venice treacle : the beſt ſort.of which is heavy, of a d. 
neritious colour on the outſide; a reddiſh one within, 
difficult to break, of a ſtrong ſmell, and an aromatic tafe 
COSTUS Indicus, is a root, called alfo coſtus blavo, coſty 


r Sierra. 
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corticoſus, coſtus corticus, or winter's bark, principally T 
found in the iſland of Madagaſcar in Africa, and in thok CO\ 
of Domingo and Guardaloupe in America. See Cn be 
Winteranus, 7 | 4 39 | | CO\ 
COTTON, or Caen. A fort of wool, or rather flax, en. OL 
compaſling the ſeed of a tree of the ſame name; whic Di 
grows common in ſeveral places of the Levant, and d 30 


the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, eſpecially in the Antilles; th 
fruit being of an oval form, about the ſize of a nut; 
which, as it ripens, grows black on the outſide ; and, by 
the heat of the ſun, opens in ſeveral places, diſcovering 
the cotton through the clefts, of an admirable whitench; 
and in each fruit are found ſeveral little beans, which a 
the ſeed of the tree. ' 
There is another kind of cotton plant, called by botanif 
goffidium herbaceum, which c along the ground, asthe 
vine would do if unſupported ; the cotton whereof isii 
the moſt eftimation : and the late relations from South 
America mention two other kinds; the one in the Ten 
firma of Brafil, the other in the iſle of St, Catharine. 
The ſeed of the cotton being mixed in the fruit, togethe 
with the cotton itfelf, occaſioned the invention of lite 
machines; which being played by the motion of a whet, 
the cotton falls on one fide, the ſeed on the other ; a 
thus they are ſeparated. | 
Cotton makes a very confiderable article of comment, 
being diſtinguiſhed into cotton in the wool, and (put 
cotton; the former being uſed for various purpoſes, at? 
be put between two ſtuffs, in quilts, night-gowns, 
other furniture or apparel : but the latter is more genen 


furniſhing various cloths, muſlins, callicoes, dimmitie 

and hangings, beſides being frequently joined with lik Punch 

and flax in the compoſition of other ſtuffs. ſand 

Cotton in the wool is uſually brought from Cyprus an ee 
nt 


Smyrna, being produced in greater quantities in the neigh 
bourhood of the latter place than any where elſe: 19 
ſow the ſeed in June, and gather it in October, the 
being fo favourable, that they can have three crops 2 yes 
fo that, notwithſtanding there are generally brought [100 
Smyrna 10,000 bales of cotton annually, there is at | 
as much more ſpent in the manufactures of the count 
The beft wool cotton is that of the plain of Dara 
being the moſt beautiful, and whiteft of all thoſe fol 
Smyrna; the price of which is uſually from 1 J. to 1b. 
the quintal of 44 ocos ; riſing, however, or falling) „ 
ing as the ſale of ſpun cotton is more or leſs confidera 
For the fpun eottons, they are diſtinguiſhed by 
names; but the beſt are thoſe from-Jeruſalem, called : 
245 3 and thoſe of Damaſcus, called coftons of tht b. 

© the reſt being diſtinguiſhed by the names of demi bars 

- - baladins, payas, cottons joſeph genegunſo, and a 
The ſpun cottons of the Eaft Indies, known by fl 
names of Tutucorin, Java, Bengal, and Surat, 4 | 

vided into four or five forts," diſtinguiſhed by Ay BY 

= | 
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5 ir one pound and a half being deducted 
22 2 foun cottons of Tutucorin, which 
— deareſt and two pounds for the two other ſorts. 

Be — the common cotton, which grows in abundance 
— pr all Perſia, there are two other ſorts ; one of 


Antilles. 4 
— of cotton are now become ſo great an 


Anal wealth to the kingdom; where, after being cu- 

— and ſpun, it makes dimities, tapes, Kock 
ings. g ticoats, and drawers, of different ſtripes 
an il al which Great Britain ſupplies her 
lantations, and other foreign markets; nor is it doubted 
E the workmen in England would equal thoſe in the 
Laſt Indies for callicoes, had they encouragment. See 
Plantations, for regulations on importing this commo- 
Our. A kind of meafure, uſed in the Maldives for 
meaſuring the coris, of which it contains 12,000. 
COTTIMO. A commercial term, uſed in the port-towns of 
the Levant, ſignifying a conſular duty impoſed at ſo much 
per cent. on Nie ing, either for the pay ment of ſome 
Turkiſh extortions, or other common national affairs. 
OVERLET, or Coverlid. An ornamental covering, for 
bea furniture, thrown over all the other cloaths. 
COVERON. A ſmall port of France A See France. 
COULAN, or 2ui/mm. A fort or mts belonging to the 
Dutch, ſituated in 75 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 8 deg. 
30 min, of N. lat. on the Malabar coaſt of the Hither 
India. See India. | ae | 
OUNCIL. An aſſembly, or meeting, of the moſt conſi- 
—_ cable perſons, or officers, in the nation, to concert 
meaſures ior the adminiſtration of public affairs. 
he Privy CouxC1L, is a council of ſtate held by the King, 
to concert matters for the ſafety, honour, and welfare of 
WE the public; ſuch as, negotiations, or treaties, with foreign 
W princes, iſſuing out proclamations, and determining im- 
portant controverſies. * 
CU ci F war, at ſea, is an aſſembly of the principal of- 
WE ficers, convened by the admiral, or other commanding 
= officer, to conſult in what manner to regulate their ac- 
W tions. Sec Admiral. 18 £ anda 
(nnn Council. See Common Council, 


1 ,OUNTER-bond, is a bond given to indemnify a perſon 
1 who has given his bond for another, which is alſo called 
1 counter-ſecurity, | 


OUNTER-change. A mutual exchange between two par- 
ties. See Exchange. ; | | 
oUNTER-mark, A word applied, in commerce, to the 
ſeveral marks put on · a bale of goods belonging to ſeveral 
merchants, that it may not be opened but in the preſence 
of them all, or their agents. N | 
In goldſmiths works, the counter-mark is the mark or 
puncheon of the hall, or company, to ſhew the metal is 
ſtandard, added to that of the artificer who made it. 
OUNTER-part, in law, is the duplicate, or copy, of any 
indenture or deed. e 

OUNTER-p07Ze, any thing ſerving to weigh againſt another; 
particularly a piece of metal, ordinarily braſs or iron, mak - 
ing a part of the flatera Romana, or ſteelyard; which is 
contrived to ſlide along the beam; and, from the diviſion 
in which it keeps the ballance in equilibrio, the weight of 
the body is determined. But it is alſo called the pear, on 


account of its figure; and maſs, by reaſon of its weight. - 
dee Balance. | 


*0*TER-poiſon, An antidote, or remedy, preventing the 
ettect of poiſon z of which kind are Venice treacle, mi- 
thridate, and orvietan. See Mithridate, and Theriaca. 
runter-poiſons are either general or ſpecific : to the ge- 
mn kind belong angelica, rice, carduus benedictus, the 
"*-toxicum, dittany, ſcorzonera, citrons, bezoar, 


a orn, and others: for. ſpecificks, .Citron-bark is' a 


nine. ber, oil of ſcorpion to the bite of ſcorpions, oil of 
3 to orpiment, and gentian to the cicuta. 
ex. ning. The ſigning an order, or patent, of a 
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"nter-poiſon to nux voimica, Venice treacle to the bite 
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ſuperior, in quality of ſecretary, to render the thing more 
authentic : thus charters are ſigned by the King, and 
counterſigned by a ſecretary of itate, or Lord Chancellor. 

CounTER-rally, one of the two tallies whereon any thing 
is ſcored. See Tally. | 

CounTiwG-hoyſe. See Compting-houſe. 

COUPANT. A Japaneſe piece of gold or filver, of an 

oval figure. | | 
There are ſome gold ones that weigh one ounce, fix 
drams, being worth about 31. 12 8. 0 d. ſterling : but 
theſe pieces are extremely long and broad, their greater 
diameter being upwards of 4 inches, and the ſmaller of 
2. inches and a half: though there are other gol! coupants 
about a third of the large ones, both in form and weight, 
amounting to about 1 1. 4s. 20. ſterling. 

The coupant of filver is worth 1 8. 2 d. ſterling: but 
. theſe are not properly coins, being generally taken by 
weight. 

Cour AN, is alſo a ſmall weight, uſed in the iſland of 
Borneo, for weighing diamonds ; 10 coupants weighing 
between 30 and 40 carats. 

COUPLE, in trade, is a pair, or two things of the like 
kind or fort ; particularly of fowl and rabbits. 

COURANT. See Current. 

COURLAND Duchy, is ſituated between 21 and 26 deg. 
E. lon. and between 56 deg. 30 min. and 57 deg. 30 min. 

of N. lat. bounded by the river Dwina, which divides it 
from Livonia, in Ruſſia, on the north; by Lithuania, in 
Poland, on the Eaſt ; by Samogitia on the ſouth ; and 
by the Baltic ſea on the weſt ; being 130 miles long, and 
30 broad, 4 
This dutchy is uſually reckoned a province of Poland; but 
the Courlanders ele& their own princes, and are governed 
by their own laws : however, they are influenced in their 
choice, either by the Poles or the Ruſſians: though the 
latter ſeem to have the greateſt influence on them at pre- 
ſent, as they are the moſt powerful nation; and havin 
ſent Count Biron, the late Duke of Courland, into ba- 
niſhment in Siberia, ſince which time the ducal dignity 
has been ſuſpended. | 
The capital of this country is the city of Mittau, fituated 
on the river Muſſa, about 30 miles S. of Riga; the other 
principal places are, Goldingen, and Windaw ; but they 
are not remarkable for any kind of commerce. See Ruſſia, 
and Paland. b 
The only port belonging properly to Courland is Libaw, 
on the Baltic; tho? Meme, at the entrance of the gulph 
of Courland, belonging to Ducal Pruffia, might be ſaid to 
ſerve it alſo for a port; and to be the ſtaple with the 
former of all its commerce, which conſiſts chiefly in corn, 
linſeed, flax, hemp, yarn, timber, maſts, tar, honey, wax, 
pot-aſhes, tallow, and goat-ſkins. 
The linſeed and hempſeed brought from this dutchy in 
great quantities, are the moſt eſteemed of al! other kinds 
in the north ; a great conſumption whereof is made either 
in Holland for oil; or in France, Flanders, Ireland, and 
Great Britain, for ſowing : the Dutch alone employing 
in this commerce to the amount of 25 ſhips yearly. 

COUROU. A money of accompt uſed in the territories 

of the Mogul. The courou of rupees making 100,000 


| lacks of rupees, and the lack 100,000 rupees, or 12,500 l. 


ſterling. 


COURSE, in navigation, the point of the compaſs, or ho- 
rizon, on which a ſhip ſteers. . See Point, and Compaſs. 
When a veſſel begins its courſe, the wind wherewith it 

is driven makes a certain angle with the meridian of the 
place; and, as it is here ſuppoſed, the veſſel follows ex- 
actly the direction of the wind, making the ſame angle 
with the meridian which the wind makes: the wind is 
likewiſe ſuppoſed the ſame ; and becauſe each point, or 
inſtant of a courſe may be regarded as the firſt, every 
| a of the courſe it makes the ſame angle with the 
Wind. 1 * 2 
Now a wind that is N. E. in England, and by conſe- 
quence makes an angle of. 45 degrees with our meridian, 
is N. E. wherever it blows, making the ſame angle of 
45 degrees with all the meridians it meets. The courſe 
of a veſſel therefore driven by the ſame wind makes the 
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ſame angle with all the meridians on the ſurface of the globe. 
If the veſſel run N. and S. it makes an angle infinitely ſmall 

with the meridian, being parallel to it, or never going from 
it; if it run E. and W. it cuts all the meridians at right 
angles; in the firſt caſe deſcribing a great circle; in the 
ſecond either a great circle, which is the equator, or a 
parallel, But if the courſe lies between the two, it does 
not then deſcribe a circle, becaũſe a circle drawn in fuch 
a manner would cut all the meridians at unequal angles ; 
it therefore deſcribes a ſpiral, or curve, the eſſential con- 
dition whereof is, to cut all the meridians under the ſame 
angle, called the /oxodromic curve, or loxodromy, popular- 
ly thumb. See Rhumb. 
The ſhip's courſe therefore, except in the two firſt caſes, is 
always a loxodromic curve; and the hypotheneuſe of a 
rectangle triangle, whoſe two other ſides are the ſhip's way 
in latitude and longitude. 
The latitude is uſually had by obſervation ; and the rhumb, 
or angle of the courſe, is had by the compaſs, together 
with the one or other of the two ſides ; what remains to 
be calculated in failing being the quantity of the longi- 
tude, and of the rhumb or courſe. See Sailing, and 
Chart. 

' Complement of the Cours. See Complement. 

COURT-martial, is a court conſiſting of officers belonging 
to-the royal navy, for trial of deſinquints acting con- 
trary to the maritime laws. | 
By the ftatvte of the 22d of George II. it was enacted, 
That no court- martial ſhould conſiſt of more than thir- 
teen, or of leſs than five perſons; and no member of a 
court-martial, after trial is begun, ſhall go on ſhore till ſen- 
tence be given, except in caſe of ſickneſs, upon pain of being 
caſhiered. But no commander in chief of any fleet, or 
ſquadron, of his Majeſty's ſhips, or detachment thereof, 
conſiſting of more than five ſhips, ſhall preſide at any 
court-martial in foreign parts ; becauſe the next officer in 
command is to hold ſuch court-martial, and preſide thereat; 
though if any material objection occurs againſt the ſecond 
officer, the third is to be appointed. 

General CourT, in companies of commerce, ſuch as the 
Eaſt India and South Sea companies, are thoſe aſſemblies 
where every ſtock-holder has a right to appear, and inter- 
fere in the deliberations of the day, which is only upon 
extraordinary occaſions. 

CourT of Pie-pouder. See Pie-pouder. | 

COUTANCES. A port-town of Normandy, ſituated in 
x deg. 32 min. of W. lon. and 49 deg. 10 min. of N. lat. 
See KS 3 

COW, or what in the country language is called a kine, 
that female well-known creature which produces much 
milk, both for immediate uſe and to make butter and 

' cheeſe; or that alſo brings forth young, called calves, of 
which, as they grow up to maturity, the males are again 
called bulls, or oxen, and the females heifers, or cows ; 
whoſe fleſh when killed for food is called beef. See 

Bee, Butcher, and Butter. | 

COWES. A town and harbour on the N. coaſt of the 
Iſle of Wight, ſituated in 1 deg. 25 min. of W. lon. and 
50 deg. 45 min, of N. lat. See Britiſh Iſles. 

COZUMEL. An iſland near the. W. coaſt of Jucatan, 
in America, ſituat-d in $9 deg. of W. lon. and 19 deg. 
of N. lat. where Cortez landed and refreſhed his troops, 
before he entered on the conqueſt of Mexico. See Spa- 
niſh America. | 

CRAB. A ſea ſhell-fiſh, both large and ſmall ; as alſo a 
wild and ſour apple, which produces verjuice ; and like- 
wiſe an engine with claws to heave ſhips off or on the 
ſtocks, to launch or repair them. | | 

CRABS-Eyes, Oculi Crancorum, or Lapides Crancorum, are 
little white round ſtones, uſually flat, ſo called becauſe 

taken out of the craw-fiſh, or river- lobſter; and tho 
bearing no great ſimilarity to eyes, yet reſembling them 
more than any other part; which are much uſed in 
medicine as a powerful alkali or abſorbent, 

CRADLE. A convenience made by bafket-makers, of 

:. oziers, for children to ſleep in; and among ſhipwrights 

it is the wooden frame in which a ſhip is either built or 


repaired for the convenience of launching her with eaſe 


and fafety. | KN 
2 


CRACOW, ſometimes reckoned the capital & 


CRAFT, ſignifies a trade; but in the ſea-lan 


F whereof the foot of the beam paſſes, the arms mecting 
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is ſituated in 19 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. an 1 * 
N. lat. near the banks of the Viſtula. See Paas 


plies all manner of lines, nets, hooks, and the Ie ue 
ſerve for fiſhing: hence, as thoſe who uſe the fili 0 
trade uſe ſmall veſſels, ſuch as ketches, hoys, ſmacks, 
boats, they call ſuch little veſſels fmall-craft. * 
CRAM P- iran. A piece of iron bent at each extreme ſo 
a ving to bind together pieces nf wood, ſtones, or ohe 
things. tears 31 J une 8340 5 
CRANAGE. A liberty to uſe a crane, for drawing god 
out of a ſhip, hoy, or other veſſel, at a wharf, and to mib 
profit thereof : but the word ſignifies, the money taken 
paid for the ſame.. See I harfage. 7 
CRANE. A machine uſed in building and commerce, fy 
the raiſing of large ſtones and other weights, conſiſting a 
ſeveral members or pieces; the principal whereof i, 
ſtrong perpendicular beam, firmly fixed in the ground 
and ſuſtained; by eight arms, coming from the extrem 
of four pieces of wood laid acroſs ; through the mid 


about the middle of the beam, where they are mort 
into it. Its top ends in an iran pivot, whereon is bore; 
tranſverſe piece, advancing out to a good «diſtance, in 
manner of a crane's neck, whence it is denominate 
The middle and extremity of this is again ſuſtained by 
arms from the middle of the beam; and over it comes: 
rope, or cable, to one end whereof the weight is fixed; 
the other is wound round the ſpindle of a wheel, which 
when turned draws the rope, and that heaves up the weight, 
to be afterwards applied to any fide or quarter, by the ny. 
bility of the tranſverſe piece on the pivot. 

CRANE-Ines, in a ſhip, are lines going from the uy 
end of the ſprit · ſail· top · maſt, to the middle of the fore. 
el ſerving to keep the ſprit-ſail-top-maſt upright a 

eady. | 

CRANGANOR. A Dutch faftory, ſituated in 75 dg 
5 min. of E. Ion. and 10 deg. of N. lat. on the Malaby 
coaſt, in the Hither India. See India. 

CRANK, is a term uſed in the ſea· language: thus a ſhy 
is ſaid to be crank-fided when ſhe cannot bear her (ail; 
or can bear but ſmall ſail for fear of overſetting : ſhe i; 
alſo faid to be crank by the ground, when her floor is f 
narrow that ſhe cannot be brought on ground withou 
danger. | WEIS: 

CRAPE. A light tranſparent tuff, in manner of guts 
made of raw filk, gummed and twiſted on the mil; 

| wove without croſſing, and much uſed in mourning, being 
either craped, that is criſped, or ſmooth : the firft doubt 

expreſſing a cloſer mourning ; the latter ſingle, uſed fir 
that leſs deep; both of which are generally black: tt 
white being reſerved for young people, or thoſe devott 
to virginity : but they are all dyed raw. 
The filk deſtined for the firſt is more twiſted than tht 
for the ſecond; it being the greater or leſs degree d 
twiſting, eſpecially of the warp, which produces t 
criſping given it when taken out of the loom, ſteeped 
clear water, and rubbed with a piece of wax for ti 


e invention of this ſtuff came originally from Bolt 
in Italy; but its chief manufacture is ſaid to be at Ly 
r c oP 
CRAYATS, is a term for a certain muſlin uſed in # 
making of cravats for the neck, which is brought flo 
the Eaſt Indies, particularly from Bengal, and is oP 
ſorts : the one edged with white cotton thread, and be 
other ſtriped with the ſame. The edged is of cight® 
vats the piece, each cravat being about 1 ell t᷑ long bt 
Ir broad: the ſtriped is of ten cravats the piece. 15 
cravat of 1 ell 4, 1 ell 3, and 1 ell 4 long, and of 0 
rent breadths, from -£; to ; an ell 2g. or i» 


CRAYON, A general name for all coloured Holes 
carths, or other minerals, uſed in deſigning, or IT 


in paſtel, whether they have been beaten and 1 re 
a paſte; or are uſed in their primitive conſiſtence 
ſtone, after ſawing or cutting them into long "i" 
flips : in which laſt manner red. crayons are m % 
blood ſtone, or red chalk ; as black ones are of al 


CRE 
coal and black lead : crayons of all colours being compo- 


; earths reduced to paſte. : 
E the thickeſt an · ſatteſt part of milk, of which 
butter is m See Butter. b g | 
REAM of Tartar, in pharmacy, is a preparation of tartar, 
otherwiſe called cry/tal of tartur, reputed a great ſweetner 
of the blood; its operation being by ſtool ; and, by rea- 
ſon of its ſaline, particles, pretty much alſo by urine. 
See Tartar. — | Ge 
REDIT, in commerce, mutual truſt, or loan, of mer- 
chandiſes or money z on the reputation of the probity and 
ſolvability of a dealer. | = 
Trade cannot be carried on without credit; the manu- 
facturer muſt truſt his employer, the employer his mer- 
chant, the merchant his tradeſman, and the tradeſman his 
cuſtomer : ſo that trade is chiefly ſupported in England 
by this circulation of credit, which has been complained 
of, as contrary to the firſt principles of trade, and prejudi- 
cial to its intereſt : for by the merchant giving large credit 
to young tradeſmen, without proper capitals, many bank- 
rupts have aroſe z whereby the manufaQtures have ſunk 
in their ſtaple and reputation; for bad credit produces bad 
commodities. | 
tters of CREDIT, are thoſe given to perſons in whom a 
merchant can truſt, to take money of his coreſpondent 
abroad, in cafe he happens to have neceſſity for it. 
aEDIr, is alſo uſed for the currency which papers, or 
bills, have in the public, and among dealers: for, in this 
ſenſe, credit is ſaid to riſe, when, in negociating the ſhares 
of a company, they are received and fold at prices above 
par, or the ſtandard of their firſt creation. 


* 
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or bills fall below K. , 
ational, or public CREDIT, ariſes from the probity, and 
- is dependant. upon the honour and exact performing of 
national engagements : ſuch are the ſeveral mortgages of 
the Britiſh revenues, on the loans advanced to the govern- 
ment by public companies, or paid in to the exchequer by 
private perſons as annuitants : ſuch was the mortgage of 
Sileſia to the Britiſh merchants, by the Emperor. of Ger- 


revenues, for 200,000 l. advanced to his Sardinian Ma- 
jeſty by the Britiſh ſubjects. This ſort of credit is the 
conſequence of honourable, juſt, and punctual manage- 
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them; and is wholly depending upon the King and par- 

liament in Great Britain; the latter in eſtabliſhing ſuf- 

ficient funds; and the former in placing able officers, and 

obliging them to an honourable management. This credit 

of the Britiſh nation received a violent ſhock in the year 
1720, when many families were impoveriſhed by the fatal 

bubble of the South Sea company ; the like happened in 

France on failure of the Miſſiſippi ſcheme; but the me- 

thods taken for reſtoring public credit in England have ſo 

happily ſucceeded, that the national credit is now firmly 

eſtabliſhed. See National Debt, and Fund. 

tes of CREDIT, were frequent in the firſt year of King 

William III. when, at the beginning of a ſeffion, money 

was wanting for providing for the ſervices of the next year, 

before the ſupplies were granted, or any-money-bills could 

paſs, the houſe of commons came to votes and refolu- 
tions, that gave the crown a power to borrow any money, 

” a certain ſum, and at a certain rate, to be repaid out 
of the ſupplies to be granted that ſeſſion : which cuſtom 

re in the ſucceeding reigns. 

4 A perſon to whom any ſum of money is 

we * by obligation, promiſe, contract, or other- 
the & 7, by the laws of the twelve tables, which were 
0 1. tion * the Roman juriſprudence, was allowed 
9 4 . 9 omen to pieces, in caſe he proved in- 


PoWer in caſes of inſolvency; See Ba | 
| y. Bankrupt, and Debtor, 
9 or Crick, a ſmall bay, or part of = 14 Sor where 
RE g may be landed from the ſea. See Port, 
or other e Toy any of ſailors belonging to a ſhip, boat, 
a ſhip 1 thoſe ſailors that are to work and manage 
the 8 regulated y arg number of tons it may carry; 
Tha Sy Dutch ſhip from 80 to 100 ton is ſeven 
aun and a ſwabber; from 100 to 120 the crew con- 
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WDCz:D:r is oppoſed to credit, being uſed where moneß 


many : and ſuch was the mortgage of the Piedmonteſe | 


ment in the matter of funds and taxes, or loans upon 


Engliſh laws he has too arbitrary a 


CRO 
fiſts of eight men and a ſwabber; and thus increaſes at 
the rate of one man for every 20 tons; ſo that a ſhip of 
200 tons has 12 men: but Engliſh and French crews are 
uſually ſtronger than Dutch, though always in about tle 
ſame proportion, | | 
In a fhip there are ſeveral particular crews or gangs; as 
the boatſwain's crew, the carpenter's crew, and the gun- 
ner's crew, See Gang. | | 

CREWEL, A fine ſort of worſted, commonly made from 
the thrums or ends of the ſtuff of weavers canes, uſed for 
making or finifhing curious needle-works. 

CREWE » Cruſe, or Cruet. A ſmall glaſs veſſel, com- 

monly uſed for containing oil or vinegar. | 

CRIER. An officer in market-towns, that goes up and 
down the ſtreets to make proclamation of things loſt, 
found, or to be fold. 

CRIMATI. One of the Sunda iſlands. See Sunda J/lands. 

CRIMP. An agent, or factor, for thoſe merchants who 
trade in coals, or are concerned in ſhipping for that trade. 

CRIMSON. One of the ſeven red colours among dyers. 
See Red. | | 
The ſtuffs to be dyed in crimſon, after they have been 
cleared of their ſoap, and ſtrongly allomed, are put in a 

decoction of cochineal, each according to its colour, 
See Pur ple. 

CRIM-TARTARY. The ancient Taurica Cherſoreſus, a 
peninſula, fituated near the Black ſea, between 33 and 
37 deg. of E. lon. and 44 and 4b deg. of N. lat. ſubject 
to the Turks. See Tartary and Turky. 

CROATIA. A frontier province of Germany, bounded 
by Sclavonia on the N. and E. by Boſnia on the S. and 
by Carniola on the W. ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, 
See Germany. 

CROCCEUS, or Heambe, a river of China, in Aſia, riſing 
in the mountains on the welt of the province of Suchuen, 
and running along the frontiers of Tartary beyond the 
great wall, which it re-enters ; and then runs ſouth be- 
tween the provinces of Xanſi and Xenſi, paſſing on eaſt 
through the provinces of Honan, Xantum, and Nankin ; 
and, after a courſe of about 2000 miles, falls into the 
bay of Nankin, carrying with it a yellow fort of ſlime 

or mud, from whence it is ſometimes denominated the 
ellow river. 

CROCHE, or Groſs. A ſmall braſs coin, ſtruck at Baſil, 
in Switzerland, and current only in that canton, being 
worth 7 rapen and a half, or 1; d. ſterling. 

CROCK. A coarſe earthen pan; alſo the carcaſs of a 
dead ſheep. 

CROCUS. A term uſed for ſaffron, See Saff7on.. 

Crocus, in chemiſtry, is a name given to ſeveral different. 
preparations, for their red or ſaffron colour : as crocus 

 martis, a preparation of iron, which is of two kinds; 
crocus martis aperiens, and crocus martis aſtringens. 

Crocus metallorum. A kind of impure opake glaſs of an- 
timony, of a liver colour; hence frequently called liver 
F antimony, made by firing equal parts of powder of an- 
timony and falt-petre, well mixed in an iron mortar, co- 
vered with a tile: its chief uſe being in making the vin 
emeticum, or benedictum, by infuſing an ounce or two of 
the crocus powdered, in a quart of wine for 24 hours. 
See Vinum Emeticum. | 

CROISAT, or Genouin. A ſilver coin ſtruck at Genoa, 
and current in ſome other towns of Italy, being worth 7 
livres 10 ſoldi, or 6s. 6d. ſterl. 2 

CROMER. A port - town of Norfolk, much frequented by 
fiſnernien, eſpecially for lobſters, | 

CRONENBURG. A fortreſs of Denmark, fituated on 

the iſland of Zealand, at the entrance of the Sound, in 
12 deg. 5 min. of E. lon. and 56 deg. of N. lat, where 
the Danes take toll of ſuch ſhips as are bound for the 

Baltic. See Denmark, 

CRONSLOT, or Croton-caſtle. A caſtle and harbour, in 
the little iſland of Cronſlot, in the mouth of the river 
Neva, and entrance of the gulph of Finland, in Ruſſia, 

- ſituated in 30 deg. of E. lon. and 60 deg. of N. lat. where 
the Ruſſians ſtation their men of war, and keep great 

be ines of nayal ſtores, docks and yards for "building 
O ps. 


CROP. 


C R U 


CROP. The gathering, or collection of corn or hay, which CRUX-le#ring. Sec Herring. 


any piece of ground affords. 
CROSS- Staff See Fe. 1 $ 
CRO, or Carroa. A Kind of money of accompt uſed at 
Amadabat, and in almoſt all the Mogul's territories, being 
about 1,250,000 l. ſterling : one lac is 100,000 rupees ; 
too lacs is a crou ; a ctou makes 4 arebs, and the areb 
is 312,500 b ſterling. | . 
CROUPER, that part of a horſe's furniture which goes 
under his tail, to keep the ſaddle ſteady. ae ee 
. CROUTAC. A filver coin current at Dantzick, Riga, 
Koningſberg, and ſome other towns of the North, being 
worth about 5 4 d. ſterling. | 
CROW, in the ſea-language, a machine with an iron hook, 
for faſtening hold, and grappling with the enemy's veſſel 
in an engagement, | 
- CROW's-Peet, in a ſhip, are ſmall ropes, or lines, ſome- 
times fix, eight, or ten, reeved thro the deadman's eye; 
but of little other ufe than to make a ſhew of ſmall 


riggin 

RG WN, in commerce, is a general name for coins both 
foreign and domeſtic, of, or near the value of 5 8. ſterl. 
In its Timired ſenſe, the crown is only applicable to that po- 
pular ry, A coin which bears the name, and is equivalent 
to ſixty Engliſh pence, or 5 ſhillings : but, in its exten- 
five ſenſe it includes ſeveral others; as the French ecu, 
or French crown, ſtruck in 1641 for 60 ſols, or 3 livres; 
alſo the patagon, dollar, ducatoon, rixdollar, and piaſtre, 
or piece of eight. See Coin, and Money. * 

CRrown-glaſs, denotes the fineſt kind of window glaſs. See 
Glaſs. | 

JW... .—_ A veſſel, uſually of earth, ſometimes iron, 
without any handle, uſed by chemiſts, coiners, glaziers, 
and other artificer:, to melt and calcine gold, ſilver, 
or other metals, whereon they work. : ; 

CRUDE, fomething that has not paſſed the fire, or has not - 
had the degree of heat requiſite to prepare it for eating, 
or ſome other uſe. ; 

Cn up Antimony, is that which comes immediately from 
the mines, without any preparation. See Antimony, 

Crupr Sugar. See Sugar. : 

CRUISE, or Cruize, in the ſea-language, ſignifies to croſs 

to and fro; or to ſail up and down for guard of the ſeas, 
and protection of trade, or in ſearch of an enemy; the 
word being derived from the German kruis, a- croſs. 

CRUISERS, or Cruizers, are ſuch veſſels as are employed 
by a government to ſail, or cruiſe about, in appointed- 

' ſtations, for the interception of ſmugglers, the ſecurity of 

trade, the intimidating of enemies, and the ſuppreflion of 
pirates: but in Spain ſuch veſſels are called guarda coſtas. 

See Guarda co/las. | 
In the war againſt France, during the reign of Q. Anne, 

43 men of war were employed as cruizers, over ad above 

the ſhips of war for the line of battle, and convoys for 
remote parts, conſiſting of fix third-rates, twenty fourth- 

rates, 13 fifth-rates, and four fixth rates; 9 of which 

were — on the N. E. coaſt of Great Britain, and 

3 on the N. W. coaſt thereof, the others being, by act 

of parliament, to cruize in ſuch ſtations as the com- 

miſſioners of the admiralty ſhould direct. See Convoy, 
and Smuggler. 

CRUSADE, or Cruſad:. A filver Portugueſe coin, of two 
forts, old and new ; the old being worth 2s. 3d. and 
the new 2 s. 83 ſterling. 

CRUSTACEOUS es, are thoſe covered with ſhells, con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral pieces or ſcales; as thoſe of crabs and 
lobſters, being uſually ſofter than the ſhells of the teſta- 
ceous kind, which conſiſt of a ſingle piece, uſually much 
thicker and ſtronger than the former; ſuch as thoſe of the 
oyſter, ſcallop, and cockle. See Fi and Teflacerus. 

CRUYS DAELDER. A ſilver coin ſtruck at Koningſberg, 
a city of ducal Pruſſia, current in the ſtates of the King 

of Pruſſia, and in ſeveral others, particularly at Dantzick 
and Riga, being worth about 5 s. 30. ſterling. 
CRUZ, or St. Croix, one of the Caribbee iſlands, in Ame- 


rica, ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, in 64 deg. of W. lon. 
r See 


and 17 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. ſubject to 
French America. | N 


ance, 


. 
* 


CRYSTAL, Chry/tal, or Reck-cry/lal. A 


- alſo ſome of Aſia, produce rock-eryſtal ; and, if uch 
lieve the French relation of Madagaſcar, 


* Iying in its'] 


It is of ſome uſe in medicine, being reputed an aftrin 


un 


| kind of foſſil tran, 
ſparent ſtone, white like the ©;amond, but much infer 

thereto in luſtre and hardneſs ; being uſed for vaſes, J 
mirrors; and other bing 4 7 4.75 W 
The Alps, and ſeveral other mountains of Eu 


rope, a 
that iſland y; 
more than all the world beſide. 2 — whe 
Each cryſtal is encompaſſed and_clofed round with f. 
others, whereby it becomes modelled into a hexagmy 
body, conſiſting of equal and ſquare ſides: its perfecic 
re and tranſparency ; that with ſtraw, 
uſt, and clouds, being little valued. © W 


- and, as fuch, is uſed in diarrheas, and d) ſenteries: it 
. alſo uſed to encreaſe the milk of nurſes ; and is eſteemel: 
2 antidote againſt arſenic. 
rhaave takes cryſtal to be the proper matter or hx, 
of all gems or precious ſtones, which aſſume differ 
forms and colours, from the different admixture of q. 
neral and metallic fumes, with the primitive cryſtallny 
matter, See Gem. 
CRYSTAL, is alſo uſed for a factitious body, caſt in te 
glaſs-houſes, called alſo cryſlal-glaſt; which in effej 
only glaſs carried in the melting, and in the matter when. 
of it is compoſed, to a degree of perfection beyond th 
common - glaſs : the beſt artificial cryſtals being repute 
to be thoſe of Moran, near Venice, called Venice cyſi 
| Which are far inferior to the whiteneſs and vivacity oft 
natural cryſtal. See Glaſs, | 
CRySTALS, in chemiſtry, expreſs ſalts, or matters ſhot, 9 
congealed, in manner of cryſtal : thus cryſtal of allum 
allum purifed, and reduced into cryſtals in the (any 
manner as tartar; in which manner vitziol, nitre, and 
other ſalts are cryſtallized. Cryſtals of allum are qu- 
drangular, and brilliant like diamonds ; thoſe of nitre whit 
2 oblong ; thoſe of vitriol green, quadrangular, a 
ining. | 
CRYSTAL, er cream of 
Tartar. | Bo ee 
CRYSTAL of Tartar cha'ybeated, is when it is impregnate 
with the moſt diſſoluble parts of iron. 
CRYSTAL of Tartar emetic, is when it is charged with tle 
ſulphureous parts of antimony, to render it vomitive. 
CRYSTAL mineral; called alſo mineral anodyn-, and ſal pn. 
nella, is ſalt-petre prepared with ſulphur ; which is eſteem 
good againſt the ſquinancy, whence its name of al pr: 
nella; pruna, or prunel a, expreſſing that diſeaſe. 
CRvySTAL of ſilver, denotes ſilver penetrated and reduce 
into the form of ſalts, by the pointed acids of ſpirits 
nitre; which is uſed by ſurgeons for making eſchars, ) 
way of cauſtics, on applying it to any part: but it is d 
of uſe internally, in dropftes and diſeafes of the brain. 
CRYSTAL of Mars, calle i alſs ſalt, or vitris! : Aar 5 
iron reduced into falts by an acid liquor, uſed in diſeis 
ariſing from obſtructions. ” 
CRYSTAL of Venus, called alſo vitriol of Venus, is copfe 
reduced into the form of vitriol by fpirit of nitre, ef 
cauſtic, and ufed to eat off proud fleſh. | 
Iceland CRvystAL, a tranfparent fiſſile ſtone, brought fro 
Iceland; ſoft as talc, clear as rock cryſtal, and with 
colour, famous among optic writers for its unuſual fe 
fractions. 2 
It bears a red heat without lofing its tranſparency; _ 
a very intenſe heat, calcines without fufion : ſteeped 20 
or two in water it loſes its natural poliſh ; rubbed on 


Tartar. See Cream of Tartor, a 


| it attracts ſtraws like amber, appearing in effect a k 0 pw 
talc, being found in form-of oblique parallelepiped>, ys one f 
2 —— ſides, and eight ſolid angles. TY 
Talc. | ſi 
CRYSTAL of arſenic. See Arſenic.” — * 
CRYSTALLIZATION, in chemiſtry, a kind of © dee 
gea/ation befalling ſalts, both eſſential, fixed, and oe 
when, being ſct free from the greateſt part of theit choſe 


dity, they are left to harden, dry, and ſhoot into . 
CUBA, an iſland of. North America, ſituated in * — FF 
ocean, between 74 and 87 deg. of W. lon. an 20 1 


* 


2CULOR: 


1milehianlupwheds 
;gentrally about mics 


in ength front 
A wy 
UBAGUA-.! 
he. 


Tk. 
U . : | 3 | 4 
| | .zelembivg[papper3ibathl in fotm an 

ſize ; whence. it bas teen called aide pepper: webüch for- 
fify the ſtomach, brain, and other yiſcera.; .andienter! as 
in ingtedient in ſeveral, officinalcompoluions); butt the 
natives are ſaid to hoihĩttbefore æxportat ion, io pr ent its 
dein ſown, in, other Suntiies.. 36542 dA 4087 21612 

UBI L. meaſur e. dE. L but > i bid . 
UCULL# the Levanh on Cocualten Imi, 2 kind of fruit 
ſomething bigger 41882 large'peas. balk rad andi figure 
reſembling a fwall kidney, brought from the-Leyant und 
Indi nya r9vey £11101: 5363-44 EA? $2430 14% 

| gly by s little ſtalk to the 
it, has, in the middle, 


a little nut. called che grill, nat y ſuhhecd to, grow worm- | 


is the caſe makes them light and 


property, mixed with a bait 
intoxicate fiſhy, eſpecially in ſtill water.. 


poop; being divided into / pattitions for the malter and 


other ofacerss..' 2 to geb zi buns nol 110 Ab 
ERVO.: See Cornea e of anions AMT ET! 
LM. The powder or duſſ of coal See Cal. 


ULVERIN, or Culuering. A long ſlender piece of ord- 
Nance, or artillery, ſerving to carry à ball to 2 gteat diſ- 
W tance : of which: chere are three kinds; the culverin ex- 
traqrdinaryy the ordinary, and the ſeaſt ſined. 
ULYBk1N extrasrdinarys has 5 inches bore; its length 
32 calibers, or 13 feet, weighs 480 pounds; its ld ad 
above 12 lb. and carties a ſhot 5 inches ; diameter, weigh- 
ing 20 pounds. , >» eff len af d 
ULVERIN ordinary, is 12 feet lung, carries a ball of 17 
pounds 5 cunces; Caliber 5 f inches z1its aveight4500 
pounds. 125 aro Bo. O n- ng A 
orverix of the leaſt ſius, Hus its diameter 5g inches; is 
12 fect long, weighing about 4000 pounds; carries a 
ſhot 3 inches 4 diameter, weighing 14 pounds 1 ounces. 
MIN, the feed of à plant of the ſamę name, mu: h 
like that of fennel; growing abundantly in the Ifle of 
Malta, where it is ſown and: culti uated after the manner 
of corn ; which is uſed with ſutceſs in vertigos, wind 
cholics, tympanies; and other diſorders: it is alſo eſteemed 
excellent to retrieve natural heat in ſtallions and bulls: 
pigeons are likewiſe exccedingly fond of ity whence ſome 


- + . bn 


i ule it to people their dove-houſes; incorporating it with 
10 an earth naturally ſaline, or ſome other earth that has 
imbibed urine. „ big t e e 1 hes 
pe This ſeed, as well as the common aniſe, yields by ex- 
en preſſion a kind of oil; eſteemed fovereign in rheumatiſms, 


(Provided it is uſed with precaution and in ſmall 


: uantities. 
R. or Cyrus, a tiver of Aſia, ö 


ä riſing in Mount Caucaſus : 
it runs S. through Georgia and the province of Chir- 
5 in Perſia, where it unites its waters with the river 
= 1405 and continues its courſe E, to the Caſpian ſea. 
fiber \, or Curraſſow, an iſland of the Leſſer Antilles, 
n to the Dutch, ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, op- 
* tO Coro, in 68 deg 30 min. of W. lon. and 12 
Nies min. of N. lat. See Dutch America. 
one fer . Gumby an Engliſn corn meaſure, containing 


RRANTS, Corinths, 
lins, or dried grapes, 
or red, brought from 
Pelago, and among o 
Wience their name 


Choſen new, ſmall, 


| 


or Currant. A kind of little rai- 


ſeveral places of the Turkiſh Archi- 
thers, from the iſthmus of Corinth, 
Ws oy or corinths ; er muſt be 
and in large maſſes; but care ſhould 
Far that the little Spaniſh. currants are not mixed 
two or by and, when made'up.in bales, they may keep 
des years, withont ſtirting or giving them air. 


hoof Lantz 


_ -1 like gooſebetries, 'tho' that is the .common:rapiniori;; but 


af Venice. 577 en 2 


CIUJRD 


b T bir uſe / inn deafoning ſdveral i aua, and in 1 
- idicinal, As, where they ſcrve:id litu of rajliok. 

dir George Wheeler's: account of theſe fruits, and, the 
manner of preparing abem, is very curious. The ifland 
he obſervesa ia the chief place whepce .curravts 
Ante hrouglit zcthe More, or euſthmus, of Ctinthi which. 
Was antientiy tbe! principal plantation, no. produces no 
01 being much neglected, and the. jeaouſi of the 
e hed allowing large veſſels tô enten the gulph to 
tale them off of theit hands. They grow nt οπẽỹ butkes, 


on vines, like other grapes, except that the leaves are 
ſotne what thicker; and the grapes ſome bat ſmaller ; they 
ghaye no. ſtone, andin this country are allredortatbey black. 
They gather them in Auguſt; diſpoſe them in couches on 
x [the ground till they dri z then clean them, and lay them 
2 ug in ines; which the natives call ſeragiio's, pour - 
ing them in at a hole, till the magazine is full; when they 
1. cling ſo faſt together, by their own weight, that they are 
foreed to be dug out with iron inſtrum ent. 


o barrel them for ſending abroad, they have people wbo 


» greaſe; theit feet and legs, and tread them cloſe, that they 

man lep the better; they are ſold for about 31. ſterling 

tha thoufand weight, and pay ab much cuſtotn to the ſtate 
S enn ln 20 1 


4 AD 2 47 $10 
ant annually produces a ſufficiency to load five or fix veſ- 
ſels, Cephalonia three or four, and the other iſlands one. 
Ibe Engliſh have à factory at Zant, the Dutch two dr 
three merchants, and the: French one; the- Engliſh con- 
ſuming more than ſix times the quantity that both France 
and Holland do together: but the inhabitants of Zant 
knou little of the uſe made of them in England; being 
perſuaded they only ſerve in: dying of cloth, and bein 

entirely ignorant of the luxury of Chriſtmas pyes, an 


- Engliſh puddings. - + © | 
CURASSOW. See Cura Sn. 


' CURRENCY; in commerce, is that uninterrupted free- 


of different colours, black, white, 


dom, or paſſage of money, bills, or any: thing elſe, that 
ges from. one to another, without objection; and, in 
the Britiſh American dolls paper · bills have the ſame 
currency as money. The exchange between England and 
Jamaica, is about 40 per cent. or 140 l. currency for 
1001: ſterling; between England and Barbadocs, about 
30 ßer cent.; between England and the Leeward iſlands, 
about 60 per cent.; between England and Bermudas, about 
Zo per cent; between England and Virginia, about 25 
per cent.; between England and Maryland, about 100 
per cent.; between England and New Vork, the Jerſeys, 
and Penſylvania, from 65 to 70 per cent.; between Eng- 
land and Carolina, it has been at 700 per cent.; and be- 
tween Old England and New England it has been 400 
ber cent. See Paper- bills, and Paper- monex.. 
CURRENT, Cnarunt, or Currant. A term uſed to expreſs 
the preſent time; thus the 21ſt current, is the 2 1ſt day 
of the preſent month. en Here 63 A l 
With regard to commerce, the price - eurrent of any mer- 
chandiſe, is the known or ordinary price accuſtomed to be 
given for it. | | | 
CURREXNT, is alſo uſed for any thing that has courſe, or is 
received in commerce; in which ſenſe it is ſaid, current coin. 
CURRENT accomfts, or Book of accompts current. See Book- 
>keeping.s g EE eee (Qs 8 
CURRENT, in hydrography, a ſtream, or flux of water, in 
any direction. | ny 
Currents in the fea, are either natural and general, 
as ariſing from the diurnal rotation of the earth on 
its axis; or accidental and particular, cauſed by the wa- 
ters being driven againſt promontories, or into gulphs 
and ſtreights; where, wanting room to ſpread, they are 
dtiven back, and thus diſturb the ordinary flux of the 
' ſea. See Tides. LEP ITE en 
The currents are ſo violent under the equator, where the 
motion of the earth is the greateſt, that they carry veſſels 
very ſpeedily from Africa to America, but abſolutely pre- 
vent their return the fame way; ſo that ſhips are oblige 
to run as far as the 40th degree of lat. to find a paſſage 
into Europe. Biz Fe 1. fy 
In the ſtreights of Gibraltar, the currents almoſt con- 
ſtantly drive'to the eaſtward, and carry ſhips into the Me- 
diterranean ; they are N found to drive the ſame 


= 
. 


* 


way 


C/U/R) 
way in St. George's channel! but the great violence ind 
danger of the ſea in the ſtreighis of n, is attrĩ- 
buted to two contrary currents ſetting in, one from the 
South, and the other from the North ſea. ans 
Cunnzurs, with reſpect to navigation, may be defined 
. cettain ve motions of the water of the ſea, in ſe- 
_ . veral places, either quite down to the bottom, of to a cer- 
- tain determinate depth; by which a ſhip may happen to 
be carried forward more ſwiftly, or. retarded in her courſe, 
According to the direction or ſetting of the current, in, 
with, or againſt the courſe or way of the ſhip.” See Na- 
vigation. e 1 
: The buſineſi of currents making a conſiderable article in 
navigation, the way they ſet, toge her with their ſtcength, 
is to be carefully obſerved ; which ſome do by the rip- 
. plings of the water, and by the driving of the roth along 
the ſhore, when in fight; but the more ufual, as well as 
moſt accurate way, is thus : | IG: 341 
- They firſt fix their boat, by throwing out a triangular 
piece of wood, with a piece of lead faſtened to it, and to 
the ſtem of the boat with a cord, and letting it fink 60 
fathom, or more; or ſometimes by 
bowl, and funk as: the other: by: either of theſe means, 
the boatis: brought. to ride at auchor; which done, the log 
is caſt over the glaſs turned; and as the log line vcers out, 
the drift of the - is ſet with the compaſs. See Log-line. 
This ſhews whether there be any current or not, and; if 


ſerving, however, to add ſomething: to the drift, for the 
boat's drift; for though ſhe appears to ſtand ſtill, yet in 
reality ſhe is found to move. This addition experience 


has thus determined ; if the line ſhe rides dy is £0 fathom, 
a third part of the drift to be added; if 80 fathom, a 


fourth ; if 100, a fifth. 

If a ſhip ail along the direction of a current, it is evident 
the velocity of the current muſt be added to that of the 

veſſel : if her courſe is directly againſt the current, it muſt 

be ſubtracted : if ſhe ſail athwart the current, her motion 


locity augmented or retarded, according 
her direction with that of the direction of the current; 
that is, ſhe will proceed in the diagonal of the two lines 
of dired ion, and will deſcribe or paſs through that diago- 
nal in the ſame time wherein ſhe would have deſcribed 
either of the ſides by the ſeparate forces. 
Under CURRENTS. Dr. Halley makes it highly probable, 
that, in the Downs, the ſtreights of Gibraltar, and fuch 
other parts of the ſeas, there is an under current, whereby 
as much water is carried out as is brought in by the upper 
. current. | 


South foreland, where it runs tide and half tide; that 
is, it is either ebb. or flood in that part of the Downs three 
hours before it is ſo off at ſea: a certain ſign, that though 
the tide of flood runs aloft, yet the tide of ebb runs under 
foot cloſe by the ground; and ſo at the tide of ebb it will 
flow under foot : which he confirms by an experiment 
in the Baltic ſound, communicated to him by an able 
| ſeaman preſent at the making of it. Being there then with 
one of the King's frigates, they went with their pinnace 
into the mid ſtream, and were carried violently by the 
current. Soon after that they ſunk a baſket, with a large 
cannon bullet, to a certain depth of water, which gave 
check to the boat's motion, and ſinking it ſtill lower and 
lower, the boat was driven a-head to the windward, 
againſt the upper current ; the current aloft, not being 
above four or five fathom deep. He added, that the lower 
the baſket was let down, the ſtronger the under current 
. was found. 
From this principle, it is eaſy to account for that vaſt 
draught of water continually pouring in with the current 
out of the Atlantic into the Mediterranean, through the 
ſtreights of Gibraltar, a paſſage about 20 miles broad 
yet without any ſenſible riſing of the water along the coaſts 
of Barbary, or any overflowing of the lands, which there 
lee very low. E | 
[1 OY CURRIED hide. See Hide, = 
| CURRIER, is a perſon exerciſing the trade of dreſſing or 
preparing leather for ſeveral uſes after it is tanned. 
CURRIERS company of London, is a ſociety that appears to be 


or religious frater nity, in 


ven by the ſkinners, who differ from the curriers 
a kettle tied by the 


any, which way it ſets, and at what rate it drives; ob- 


will be compounded with that of the current, and her ve- 
to the angle of 


This he argues from the offing between the North and 


1C./U-S 


"of conſiderable antiquity; by their 

conven! 

Friers in Fleetſtreet, in the year 1367 

the 3oth of April onde 

- wardens, and commonalty 
curriers of the ci 


who have a handſome hall at Cri 
CURRYING. * A method o preparing tether, 
FT ing leather, wi 

tallow; which raiſes, on the hair oem fide, — 
grain, not unlike that of Morveco ; though there h 1 
a kind of curried leather without grain; See Leathy 
Currying is the laſt preparation, putting the leather in 
condition to be uſed for ſhoes, ſaddles, eſs, and os 
| things, which is equally practiſed on ſheep, calf, 1 
bullocks ſkins ; the colours given in currying being black 
white, red, yellow, and green: the other coloun ute y. 


. in di 
that apply their colours on the fleſh-ſide, the cum 
en the Na See timer. Wis 22 
By the ſtatute of the 1ath of Geo. II. it was enacted, Du 
if any currier ſhould not curry any leather brought or ſat 
to him by a de. ler in leather, within ſixteen days, betym 
the 28th of September and 25th of March in any year, u 


| of the year, afterts 


within eight days the remaining part 
leather is delivered to him, he ſhould forfeit 51. 

Geri 

in x 


CUSCO. The capital city of Peru, in 8. America, 
the reigns of the Incas, or Indian emperors, 
deg. of W. lon. and 13 deg. of S. lat. See South Amin 
CUSTOMER, is a term in trade, ufed as well for a cuſon. 
houſe officer, as for the purchaſer of goods from a tradeſam 
CUSTOM-Hay/ſe. An office, eſtabliſhed on the frontin 
of a ſtate, or in ſome chief city, or port, for the rect 
of the cuſtoms, and duties on importation and 
tion, impofed on merchandiſes, by the authority of te 
ſovereign, and regulated by tariffs, or books of ni 
There are ſeveral cuſtom-houſes in the ſeveral pom i 
England: but the moſt conſiderable is that of Londn; 
which is under the direction of ſeven commiſſioner ; 
pointed by patent: who have the charge and management 
af all the cuſtoms in all the ports of England, exceping 
the petty- farms. Other officers are, a ſecretary, ſolciu 
receiver general, comptroller of the iffues and pay ment d 
the receiver general, comptroller general, inſpeclor of ti 
out port collectors accompts, inſpector· general of the a 
ports and imports; regiſter · general of all ſhips of Great bn 
tain, ſurveyor- general, ſurveyor of the out ports, regili 
of the ſeizures, and ſome other - officers, holding ther 
places by patent; with other inferior officers appointed h 
warrant from the board of treafury : but Scotland and la 
land are under the direction of feparate commiſſionen 
CUSTOMS, in commerce, the dues, duties, tolls, or th 
paid by merchants to the King, or ſtate, for carrying 
and bringing in of merchandiſes; which, in Great N. 
tain, are duties, certain and perpetual, payable to 8 
_ crown for goods exported and imported, being due to 
King of common right; firſt, becauſe the ſubject hath x 
miſſion to depart the kingdom, and to export its comm 
dities; ſecondly, for the intereft and dominion which 
King hath in the ſea, and as he is guardian of, or mat 
tainer, of all the ports wherein the commodities ate 1 
ported, or exported ; and laſtly, for that the King 5 
tes merchants upon the ſeas, againſt enemies and pit 
See Tax, Duty, and Exciſe. 4 
Though by the law of nature all things were common, 
all perſons equal, there being neither property, King 
ſubject; yet when the law of nature came to be lim 
by the law of nations, and ſuch a thing as propert) on 
to be claimed, it naturally cauſed trade and a 
whereupon kings or rulers became abſolutely neceſſa; 
maintain and defend ſuch property and commerce 
in order to ſupport thoſe kings or princes in theit * 
of government; to defray the expences they mul * 
ceſſarily be at in maintaining ambaſſadors at foreign co 
chiefly to procure juſtice to be done to merchants 
charges of procuring treaties with foreign prince fort 
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advancement of trade, and of m 
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geſence of the merchants, by a protect | 
for 0 NN and pirates; and alſo their charges in ſup- 
ine 2 court of admiralty for the deciding of maritime 
by they ſeem originally to have taken tributes, or 
Calkins, by viriue of the prerogatives inherent to their 
as given to them by the law of nations; which 
having been paid rily, time out of mind, were ac- 
counted as an eita 
ſpective crowns. 
Th antiquity of 
rians mention, that, 60 ye 


euſtoms is very great ; becauſe hiſſo- 
„ N Chriſtian — 
ews became tributary to Rome by the conque 
. cuſtom-· money, or tribute, was exacted by the 
ſenate ; and the antient eee _ — — to the 
Auguſtus, on exporting | com- 
C'S — from Gaul. Cuſtoms, ſubſidies, 5 im- 
and other duties upon commodities, imported or 
exported, are due to princes and ſtates by the general law 
of nations; they have a right to them by their preroga- 
tives; and though a King of Great Britain cannot impoſe 
we A. : pt by his prerogative, he may reſtrain merchants 
from trading without his royal licence. 
Theſe cuſtoms differ, according to the ſituation and ne- 
ceſlity of different countries: but it has been an adopted 
rule among them all, to lay the higheſt duties on the im- 
portation of goods from other countries, to diſcourage 
their coming in; while the duties on the exportation of 
their own goods are very low, often none at all, not- 
withſtanding they are to be paid by foreigners, in order to 
facilitate the exportation of them; having always this eſ- 
ſential point in view, that as much as the commo- ities _ 
- exported exceed thoſe imported, ſo much more money 
will come into the kingdom, and be detained there; and, 
from te contrary circumſtance, the miſery, depopula- 
tion. and ruin of the ſtate, will neceffarily proceed. The 
merchant, therefore, intending to negotiate and traffic 
into any kingdom, ought firſt diligently and carefully to 
learn and obſerve the ſum and quantity payable upon all 
commodities in different places, and chen honeſtly to ſa- 
tisfy the ſame, according to the ordinances and proceed- 
ings uſed reſpectidely in thoſe countries; partly to avoid 
the danger of loſing the commodities, the non-payment 
being in many places the forfeiture ; and partly the better 
to enable him to make his calculation either to buy or 
ſell to profit. In this material branch of bufineſs, the 
' merchant may obtain information from a ſettled rate, by 


4 


book, or particular tariff, in print or writing, to be ge- 


nerally found in places of trade; but in ſome places this 
cannot be had, and the trader muſt then learn what the 
duty and cuſtom of the place is; wherein much care and cir- 
cumſpection are neceſlary; for the frauds practiſed in ſeveral 


cuſtomhouſes, where no ſuch books are public, are exceſſive, 


when either the cuſtomers collect the ſame to the imme- 

diate uſe of the prince, or to the uſe of ſuch as farm the 
revenue by his authority; many merchants being deceived 
by their artifices, which are not only detrimental to the 
merchant, but alſo to the prejudice of the prince, and of 
commerce in general. And as theſe variable cuſtoms re- 
quire ſome explanation, the principal of them are repre- 
ſented as follows. 1ſt, A far greater cuſtom is paid in 
Spain, than in France, Italy, Turky, and ſome other 
places, 2dly, Some difference is alſo found in regard of 
Umes, as in privileged towns, enjoying free fairs, marts, 
and markets; ſuch as are obſerved by immemorial uſe 
in Rouen, Francfort, Meſſina, and other places, where 
the cuſtoms are then iriconſiderable to what they are at 
other times. Zdly, Somewhat again in reſpect of cities, 
oying a more particular privilege and continued free- 
dom in trade in ſeveral countries, where little or no cuſ- 
tom is paid upon any commodities, either during a 
year after importing the goods, or for a certain limited 
«me; as at Leghorn, Marſeilles, and in feveral other 
tee cities, eſpecially the hans towns. 4thly, In regard 
of commodities, as in England, and ſeveral other places, 

where ſome commodities are higher rated in the cuſtom 
than others; ſome paying after the rate of 5 per cent. 
oO 10. ſome 15, and ſome 20. 5thly, In reſpe& of 
me weight, as at Rouen by the vicont, in Lyons by the 
$ deam, in Stockholm by the merchant's weight, 


eſtate of inheritance, annexed to their re- | 


on merchandiſe without conſent of the parlia- - 


evs 


| and fo in other places where a large weight is uſed in fa- 
vour of the merchants to pay their cuſtom by, and ano- 


ther leſs to buy and ſell. 


— 


cCealed are only forfeited, unleſs 
then all is loſt; in Great Britain and Ireland, the goods 


knowledge” of all theſe 


things are n ry to commerce; for in Ruſſia, Swe - 


den, and Denmark, the law is, that if a merchant does 


not declare all his in the cuſtomhouſe; which he 
either intends for 1 on or expottation, but con- 
ceals ſome part of his merchandiſe; all the reſt of the 
ſame commodities are forfeited to the prince, without fa- 
vour or redemption : in Spain, the commodities con- 
are contraband, and 
concealed are only forfeited: in France, Germany, the 


Netherlands, and ſeveral places in Italy, the ſame rule 
is obſerved: and in Conſtantinople, Smyrna, and ſeveral - 


aps of Turky, the goods concealed are not all forfeited, 
| t are to pa 


then to be re | 
In England, the moſt ancient and principal tribute, or 


4 the impoſed cuſtom, if taken, and 


red a 


duties, that were paid to the ſovereign, ſeem to have been 
upon the exportation of merchandiſes croſſing the ſeas ; 
which were of two different. ſorts, and diſtinguiſhed by 
two different names, as cuſtoms, and priſes or priſage 


Cuſtoms were the duty payable for native commodities ex- 
ported, particularly wool, wool-fells, and leather. after 


certain rates; which were advanced or reduced at the 


King's pleaſure, as occaſion required ; which duty having 


probably been payable from the beginning of the Britiſh 


monarchy, has been always diſtinguiſhed by the title of 


The great and antient cuſtoms : but now, according to 
the preſent acceptation of the word cuſtoms, it is uſed to 


ſignify the ſeveral duties which are payable on the import- 


ation, as well as exportation, of all commodities, goods, 
and merchandiſe whatſoever: 

Priſes, or priſage, was the antient duty payable, or taken, 
for foreign commodities imported, not at any certain ſum 


of money, but by taking ſuch a part thereof in ſpecie as 


| the kings thought ſufficient for their own proper uſe, 


paying for the ſame ſuch a price as they thouzht reaſon- 
able, which was called the King's price. For wines, it 
was the practice to take one ton in ten, or two in twenty, 
paying no greater price than 20 8. per ton; and it may 

ſuppoſed the priſage of other goods was in proportion. 
But K. Edw. I. by a charter made in the 3 Iſt year of his 


reign, called charta mercatoria, remitted this duty of pri- 


| ſage, to all merchant-ftrangers, who, in lieu thereof, 


wines imported 2s. for every ton, 
has been ſince called the butlerage. 


granted him a duty of 3d. in the pound, commonly called 
petty-cuſtom, upon all native commodities exported, over 


and above the great cuſtoms before paid, and alſo upon 


all merchandiſes imported, except wines; and upon all 
being the duty that 


Beſides the aforeſaid duties, there were in the reigns of 
Edward I. Edward II. Edward III. Queen Mary, * 
Elizabeth, K. James I. and K. Charles I. collecte by 
virtue of their prerogatives only, ſeveral occaſional or 
temporary impoſitions, after ſeveral different rates, upon 
wines, and ſeveral other goods imported; as alſo on 
wool, cloths, and ſeveral other goods exported; which they 
cauſed to be levied, by only ſending their writs to the col- 
lectors of the cuſtoms in every port: but theſe impoſitions 
were ſometimes remitted, upon petition of their ſubjects 
in parliament z eſpecially when they would grant other 
aids, or ſubſidies, of greatet value ; yet when thoſe were 
ſpent, they have been oftentimes again renewed, or others 
of the like nature impoſed: | 

But, in proceſs of time, this abſolute and unlimited pre- 
rogative of the crown, of impoſing and levying the afore- 
ſaid duties, came to be reſtrained, and in a great meaſure 
yielded up by the crown to the pacliament : for, upon the 
frequent petitions of the ſubjeAs for the remiſſion thereof, 
and their free offers of ſufficient ſupplies by parliament, 
for all neceſſary occaſions, K. Edward III. and the ſeveral 
ſucceeding Kings and Queens, by his example, were con- 
tented to ſuſpend their antient and hereditary duties; 


| which being very much decreaſed, were grown deficient ; 
and, in lieu thereof, to accept of either ſuch A 


emergenies, or of ſuch fixed and ſettled ſubſidies as ſheuld 


ſubſidies or aids by parliament, as ſhould be — ſuf- 
l 


ficient to aſſiſt them upon any extraordinary occaſions or 


be 


CUS 
be ſufficient for the ſupport of the honour: and dignity of 


of the ſeas, during their reſpective lives; and thoſe parlia- 
mentary ſubſidies were always compoſed of two ſeveral and 
diſtin& parts, a tonnage, and a poundage.. |, .. 

Tonnage was originally granted by parliament to K. Ed- 
dward III. being payable upon all wines imported, after 
the particular rates, and according to the particular me- 
thods preſcribed by the ſeveral laws which granted this 


duty to the reſpective Kings and Queens; being at firſt 


no more than 2 8. per ton, though in ſucceeding reigns it 
was very much increaſed. _ HY ; 
Poundage was firſt granted to Henry VI. for life, being 
payable on all other merchandiſe, imported and exported, 
according to the particular rates and values preſcribed by 
the ſeveral laws which granted this duty to the reſpective 
- kings and queens, being at firſt no more than 6 d. in the 


pound. And to this ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage 


there was likewiſe, in the latter reigns, annexed a ſubſidy 
of woollen cloth or old drapery, which was payable upon 
all woollen cloths exported, after the particular rates, and 
the particular proportions preſcribed in the reſpective books 
of rates; for every grant of parliament is properly a ſubſidy. 
But, after the reſtoration of K. Charles II. the aforeſaid 


ſubſidies, which before had underwent ſeveral different 


regulations, were ſettled and eſtabliſhed upon the founda- 
tion they now ſtand, and granted to his ſaid majeſty du- 
ring his life, for the defraying his neceſſary expences in 
guarding and defending the ſeas againſt all perſons intend- 
ing the diſturbance of his ſubjedts in the intercourſe of 
trade, and the invading of this realm, which were ſettled 
by an act paſſed in the 12th year of his reign, entitled, A 
ſudſidy granted to the King, of tonnage and poundage, 
and other ſums of money payable upon merchandiſe ex- 
ported and imported, referring to, and enforcing a book 
of . merchandiſe, according to which the. ſaid duties were 
to be levied and collected. See Book of Rates. 
Beſides, upon the model of, and with reference to this 
ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage granted to K. Charles II. 
there has, for the defraying the expences of wars, and 


other neceſſary and extraordinary occaſions, been granted 


by ſubſequent acts of parliament, ſeveral additional ſubſi- 
dies, impoſitions, and new duties; which being to be le- 
vied and collected after the manner of the aforeſaid ſub- 
fidy, upon the importation and exportation of feveral ſorts 
of goods and merchandiſes, are uſually, tho* improperly, 
comprehended under the general name of cuſtoms. _ 

For the cuſtoms are now really become a perfect ſcience, 
there having been no leſs than 30 additional branches, or 
particular duties, impoſed ſince the reſtoration of Kin 

Charles II.; and the laws prefcribing the manner and 


means ſor the levying and collecting of thoſe duties, with | 


thoſe that were thought neceſlary to be made for the pre- 
ſervation and ſecurity of the revenue in general, within 
theſe fifty years paſt, have fo encreaſed the number, that 
the body of cuſtomhouſe laws is now ſwelled to above ten 
times its former bulk. But as they are ſo numerous, and 
many of them often made with an eye only to ſome par- 


. ticular purpoſe, without regard to the circumſtances and 


regulations preſcribed in former aQs, it muſt naturally 
happen, that they will fometimes claſh and interfere; ſo 
that in many caſes it is very difficult to know whether a 
law is in force, or not: therefore it is no wonder that they 
are no better underſtood by too many, whole buſineſs it 
is to execute them; and much leſs by moſt others, whoſe 
| intereſt it is to know the privileges to which they entitle 
them, and the penalties to which they ſubject them, that 
they may reap the benefit of the one, — avoid the pu- 
niſhment of rhe other. . | 


In the reign of Edward III. the great charter for free 
traffic was confirmed; though it was then enaQted, by a 


particular ſtatute, that no new cuſtoms ſhould be levied, 
nor antient increaſed, but by authority of parliament : 
however, it has been reſolved, upon a reference to the 
judges, that where a foreign prince lays a duty on mer- 
chandiſes imported by Engliſh merchants abroad; in ſuch 
caſe, the King may lay a duty upon the goods belonging 
to the ſubjects of ſuch foreign prince imported in Eng- 


land, to make an equality for the benefit of trade; though 


luch duty cannot have any certain continuance, but is to 


* 


% 


as” - 


be at 
the crown, the defence of the realm, and the ſafeguard pe” 
good theſe impoſitions being for the profit of the 
mon people, and not to their charge. See Duty. 
Ihe cuſtoms in England are very nümefous, and , 
high, perhaps beyond What any other tradi | 
knows, amounting annually, to 1,300,000 f. on 
rage; whereof thoſe of the port 
part; 


zmented, decreaſed, or quite taken away, 


ID U on 
on, for the advancement of trade, and wid 


the Public 
com. 


ing Nation 
| a 

ort of London make a ti,” 
the whole conſiſting of the following branches 
The ſeveral particular branches of the revenne, at ; 
ſent payable to his Majeſty in Great Britain, upon goo! 
and merchandifes . exported, and brought wy 


ways, are diſtinguiſhed by the following denomin, 
tions. Pn tabs nfs ns nk B7 


: 


0 etty cuſtom, | '2 
III. Additional duty. 
IV. One per cent, inwards. =_ 


. Compoſition on ſeizures, 
2 New ſubſid | OY ; 8 


3 One third ſabſay | | 
4 Two thirds ſubſidy. "3 
5 Impoſt on wines and vinegar. | 
6 Impoſt on tobacco. 0 
7 Impoſt 1690. 
Impoſt 1 692-3. 
9 New duty on whalefins. 
10 Fifteen per cent. on muſlins, Il o 
11 New duty on ſpice and pictures. LP L 
12 Additional duty on ſpice and pictures; and new duty 
on drugs, white callicoes, dimities, and other . 
nufactures of cotton; and China ware. bod 
13 Second 25 per cent. on French goods. | _ £C 
I4 "ns + 25 
15 New duty on pepper and raiſins; and a further duy 
3 
16 New duty on candles im p be. 
17 New — on coals, culm, and cinders. Bout 
18 Subſidy, and 1 per cent. outwards. hi 
19 Additional duty on coals, culm, and cinders. the d 
20 Additional duty on candles imported. Euty 
21 New duty. on hops imported. . |  _ wal 
22 New duty on hides, ſkins, parchment, yellum, cards 3 
ada nd dice, imported. | £:% 03 nil | 5 
23 Additional duty on hides, ſkins, parchment, and vt 1 
lum; and new duty on. ſtarch, and gilt and fur B 
wire, imported. $f 72 ö | 
24 New duty on foap, paper, millboards, paſteboards But, 
— and linens chequered, ſtriped, Cc. it durin 
. porte. 1 « 375 proud | caſks, 
25 Additional duty on ſoap, paper, millboards, pale. e a0 
boards, ſcaleboards, linen chequered, ſtriped, % ir he 
a and ſtarch, imported. rn and (} 
25 New duty on coals exported. allow. 
27 New duty on ſail - cloth imported. WE contai 
28 New duty on wrought plate imported. T hou 
29 New duty on apples, imported. = don by 
39 New duty on cambrics imported. e di 
31 Exciſe on ſalt imported. of the 
32 Exciſe on liquors imported. ;,  _ be ſen 
33 Inland duty on coffee, tea, and chocolate. iffere 
234 Unrated goods. BY "ot to 
35 Priſage and butlerage. 450 0 
* nd u 
The branch of cuſſoms, comprehending the follon be fo 
particular duties: Old ſubſuy, or ſubſidy inwards ; . 
cuſtom ; Additional duty; One per cent. inwards ; and C W 
Poſition on petty ſeizures ; was firſt granted, except 1 heniſ 
1 per cent. to King Charles II. in 1660, and conn Germ 
for ever by the 11th year of King George I. rench 
By 6th Anne, the one half of the cuſtoms was 117 of the 
pPriated to annuities for 96 years; but, by ft George Ppaniſh 
was, after the expiration thereof, together Wit 1 1 
| ſurplus, made part of the general or aggregate fund, n C E 
continued to the bank of England: and, by the 36,3 we = 
and. 11th of Geo. I. the whole was continued to the ſ ines, 
of England for ſecurity of the payment of one an), il, B 


71,001 1, 28. 31; and one other annuity of en 
till xedeemed by parliament ; being after the rate 0! ; "4 


cus 
int. per emun on the principal of r,775,0271: 17'5. 707. 
2.050p0d © e , het \q 4.19 104 6 50h 
— Thy Fn George II. fo much as ſhall be raiſed on 
d F and other ſpirits, is to be wholly appli ed to the 
1 fund; as are all che other branches that the ſaid 
commodities are liable to. dee Bank 7 Englang, 0 


o 1. Old fubſu'lys or ſubſidy inwards, —is a duty conſiſting 
of wo diſtinct parts, tonnage, and poundage. PR 
nage is payable in ready money upon all wines, except 
"orifage- Wines - and alſo-upon 92135 gage grapes, c; der, 
N and vinegar, imported, as follows. 
cyder- eager, Sar, SG eee 
Rheniſh or Hungary wines imported inte any ber fr ton 


ort, 


Britiſh .-.. .--- A e. 6 0 0 
P ſtrangers, or in ſhips not belonging to. 
Great Britain or reland, or foreign built 7 10 0 


WW cvant wines imported to 


(By Britiſh - "Tx 4 10 0 
| ; | ſtrangers, or in ſhips 

London, Briſtol, « * dent to Great 

or W Britain or Ireland, or 


foreign built * 6 © 

ther ports, By Britimm 3 © 0 
Other ports, By ſtrangers, or in ſhips not be- 
longing to Great ritain or 


Ireland, or foreign built 4 10 © 
Il other wines imported into n 1 
London, By Britin * 40 0 


By ſtrangers, or in ſhips not be- 
longing; to Greet Rtitain or Ire- 


land, or foreign built — 6 o o 

Ocher ports, By Britiſh - - 3 0 © 
8 1 in ſhips not be- 
longing to Great Britain or 

Ireland, or foreign built 4 10 © 


But when wines are firſt landed and entered in the out- 
pots. and are afterwards brought to London by certificate, 
the difference f the duties, or what they paid ſhort of the 
W duty due in London muſt be there paid, being what is 

| uſually called the Lendon duty. 


| | The groſs duty 
perry, rape of grapes, cyder, cyder-eager, and Per ton. 
W vinegar imported, ; | 
By Britiſh FT - 2 | 4 1 
By ſtrangers — - 4 6 


0 o 
0 o 


05 But, in conſid: ration of any leakage which may happen 

1 during the voyage, if the ſaid liquors are imported in 

caſks, and entered as unfilled up, the merchant is to be 

4 allowed 12 per cent. ot of the aforeſaid groſs duties: but 
. 


if he thin';s ſuch allowance not to be equal to the leakage, 
and ſhall chuſe to enter them as filled up, he loſes the ſaid 
allowance, and pays duty for no more than is actually 
We contained in the caſks. | 
Ws | bough, in ſtri-ineſs, when wines are brought into Lon- 
sn by certificate from the out- ports, they ſhould pay only 
e difference of the duty, or what they have paid ſhort 
of the duty due in London, according to the nature of 
Wb entry; yet it is the practice always to take tue ſaid 
We Gffcrence as if the wines had been entered filled, and ſo 
Wot to allow this 12 per cent. for leakage, notwithſtand- 
is che wines may have been at firſt entered as unfilled. 
And upon the importation of wines in caſks, there is alſo 


-n following allowances to be made out of the groſs 
J. | 


WE ; Diſcount, 
_ wines, or wines of the. growth of | : 

rm, or which pay duty as ſuch, - 2 per cent. 
rench wines, or wines of the growth of any 5 
of the French King's dominions = 6 per cent. 

ppaniſh, Portugal, and all other wines 10 per cent. 


erchandiſes importe i, except theſe following: 
db, iber. &c. as being liable to tonnage. 


iſh, taken and brought by Britiſh bottoms, 


age is payable in ready money upon all goods and 


GUS 
en j een 6 10 
eee n ee d e 4 rant . atgtt 
All goods mentioned in the book of rates to be cuſtom · free. 
Diamonds, pearls, rubies, emeralds, jewels, and precious 
D n 27 
It is to be levied and collected according to the particular 
rates affixed upon the ref ective goods in the firſt or ſe- 
cond column of rates inwards; or, if there not rated, ac- 
cording to the real value and price of the goods, to be af- 
certained by the oath or affirmation of the me: cha t, in 
the preſence of the cuſtomer, collector, comptroller, and 
ſurveyor, or any two of them; except upon ſu.h goods 
as are of the growth product, or manufacture of the aſt 
Indies, or C ina, and are not particularly rated in the firſt 
column of rates; the ſubſidy whereof is to e charged ac- 
cording to the groſs price, at which they ſhall be fairly 
ſold by auction, or inch of candle, after a de uction of ſo 
much as the neat duties amount to, and ſo much as the 
company allow to the buyers for prompt payment, and 
alſo „I. per cent. to the company for their charges in 
keeping the goods till the time of ſale ; from which rates, 


4 


values or prices, this ſubſidy. of poundage is to be taken 
as follows, See Book of Kate: 


21-1 N i Groſs duty. 
Earthern ware not particularly rated in the firſt 
column of rates; as China-ware; and all other 
ſorts rated in the 2 column of rates, 7 per 
cent. of the rate, or reduced value of the price 
at the candle; being for every 20s. of ſuch 
rate or value - „ 
Glaſs - manufactures, not any where particularly 
rated in the iſt column of rates, or rated in the © 
2d column of rates, 74 per cent of their value 
upon oath. or of their rate in the 2d column 
of rates; being for every 20s. of ſuch value or 
rate - - - | 
Fiſh dried or falted, and cod-fiſh or herrings, 
unleſs prohibited, not caught in Britiſh or Iriſh 
veſſels, and cured by Britiſh or Iriſh, 10 per | 
cent. of the rate, or double ſubſiiy ; being for = 
every 20 8s of ſuch rate = e 
Toys for children, not any where particularly 
rated in the iſt column of rates, or rated in 
the 2d columi of rates, ;̃ per cent. of their 
value upon oath, or of their rates in the 2d 
column of rates; being for every 20s. of ſuch 
value or rate T 


2 . 0 1 4 
All other goods chargeable with the ſubſidy of 
poundage, 5 per cent. of the rate, value, or 
price; being for every 20s. thereof >... G3 -@ 


But out of the aforeſaid groſs- ſubſidy of poundage, there 
are to be allowed the following diſcounts. | 


: Diſcount, 

Tobacco of the Britiſh plantations ' - 2 per cent. 

Tobacco not of the Britiſh plantations 5 and 8 per cent. 
Which allowance of 8 per cent. is not 


to be deducted on exportation. 
All other goods — Tas. $5 per cent, 
Except 


Barley hull'd, or pearl-barley. Yor: 708 | 
Corn, when taken at the high rate, as by the a& of til- 
lage, 22d Cha II. 


Fiſh ſalted or dried, Sc. all which have no diſcount. 


This duty of poundage is alſo payable, after the rate of 
5 per cent. of the value upon oath, for ſhips taken as prize, 
and + gray condemned in the court of admiralty ; but 
it is the practice not to charge them with any other duty 
whatſoever. | TV 
The aforeſaid ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage havin 
been duly paid at importation; if the goods ſhall be af- 
terwards exported to foreign parts, within three years, 
from the maſter's report of the ſhip, the exporter is en- 
| titled to the drawback or repayment, either of the whole, 
or ſome proportionable part thereof, except in ſome parti- 
_ cular caſes; as he is alſo in all the other duties. 
Tt N® 2, 


G 


No 2. Petty cuſtom, or Alien's duty, — is a duty;payabletby 
merchant-ſtrangers ; that is, aliens born, or denigens zſon 
all goods imported liable to the ſubſidy of poundage, un- 
leſs where the original old ſubſidy has been entirely taken 
away; but not on thoſe liable to the ſubſidy of tonnage, 
becauſe an equivalent is included in the, old ſubſidy. 


And it is alſo*payableby Britiſh upon the following goods, - 
| 9 of Brit N propetty, wheh importéd' in foreten 
ua'vite, . M nun Olive oil, | 
Boards, ' Pitch, 
nes TT, 
orn or grain of all ſorts, Prunes, 
when the, old ſubſidy is Raiſins Ba," 
taken at the original rate, Roſin, | 
Figs, 5% (aid 26 Bn tn + 
JA, Sugar 
Hemp, Tar, 
Maſts, Timber, 


And all goods of the growth, production, or manufacture 
of Ruflia ;'that is, if theſe goods are imported in ſhips not 
belohging to the people of Great Britain or Ireland, and 
whereof the maſter, and at leaſt 3-4ths of the matiners, 

ate ndt Britiſh ; or in foreign; built ſhips, although owned 
or manned by Britiſh; unlefs ſuch as ate taken as prize. 

Alſo currants, and Turky commodities, when imported in 
ſhips not Britifh built, and whereof the maſter, arid at 
leaſt 3+4ths of the mariners, are not Britiſh, =» 

| ” 7 to be levied according to the reſpective rates or values 
of the goods, as affixed or aſcertained for the old ſubſidy, 


* - 


after the following rates. 


Fiſh dried or ſalted; and cod-fiſh or herri 
unleſs prohibited, not caught in Britiſh or Iriſh: 
veſſels, and cured by Britiſh or Iriſh, 27 per 
cent. of the rate, or double petty cuſtom, be- 
ing + part of ſuch rate, ot for every 20s. _ 
thereof Og 4 et .* 

All other goods chargeable with the ſubſidy of | 

oundage,” 14 per cent. of the rate or value, 
being x part thereof, or for every 20s. WW 
To be paid in ready money, without diſcount. 


*+ a The duty. 


6 


0 3 
Ne 3. Additional duty, —is a duty, as well as the 0'd ſub- 
ſidy, confiſting of a tonnage and poundage, pay able on 
the importation of the following goods only. 
Wines, except priſage wines. FT {4 
Linens, except Iriſh, by certificate, and callicoes printed, 
painted, &c. RAW 
Wrought ſilks, except Eft Indian. 
Tobacco of the Britiſh planta ions. 
Tonnage is payable for all wines; except priſage wines, im- 
ported, as follows. 


* 


The groſs duty 


Wines of the growth of n fer ton. 
France, Germany, Hungary, Portugal, or 
Madeira - 2 
All other places 8 8 


To be paid within nine months from the importation ; 
upon the importer's giving good ſecurity for the ſame. 
But out of the aforeſaid groſs duty, there is to be dedufted 
the 12 l. per cent. for leakage, and the 2, 6, or 10 per 
tent. on wines in cafks, according to the particular ſpecies, 
and the nature of the entry, as directed for the old ſubſidy. 
And as this duty may be ſecured for nine months, if the 
importer chuſes to pay down the ſame at entry, he is, in 
conſideration thereof, to have an allowance of 101. per 

cent. per annum; Which for the ſaid nine months is 71 per 


cent, 


Groſs duty. 


Poundage is payable for the other goods imported, liable to 
this duty as follows. 
Linens, except Iriſh, by certificate, and | 
callicoes pre, painted, Se. — — — 
Wrought filks, except Eaſt Indian, © 2605 
Tobacco of the Britiſh plantations, tun 
pound weight pid ds 102 AE +. "BY 0 o 


I 


Cur 8 
Linens and: wrought filks are to be allowed twelve month, 


time from the importation for the payment of this dy und 
upon the importer's giving ſecurity. for the ſame. bu? Thi 
be chuſes to pay ready money,, he is to be along and 


10 J fer cent. out of the ſaid. duty for prompt 
Tobacco of the Britiſh plantations, is, upon the imports, 
becoming bound, with one or more ſufficient ſure. 

approved of, by the Collector; with. the: conſent of h. 

_ comptroller, to be allowed eighteen. months time for ti 


Payment. 


. | an! 
payment of this duty, to commence at the end of th; 
458 from the Walkers report of the ſhip, or men Fa - 
entty of the goots within thoſe thirty days, which fn | 
firſt happen, and to have an allowance of 15 per cent. ol ; 
of the fame; but if the importer chuſes to pay down d. 1 
duty at entry, ke is to have an allowance of 25 l. j 
cent. 
« Upon due exportation, as directed for che old ſubſidy, 
. drawback, or repayment of this duty, muſt be allowel 
or the ſecurity vacated, on all goods except alamodes ny An, 
luſtrings; tobacco of the Britiſh plantations in ſhips undy 
20 tons, in any package but caſks of 3 hundred weight, 
more, except cut or rolled; or tobacco to beruſed on boy! 
ſhips of war im any part of Europe ; tobacco ſtalks ſeparat But i 
from thè reſt of the leaf exported by themſelves; wine. and. 
lees, which pay duty as wine; and all goods to the It certil 
off Man. x ſhort 
Ne. 4. One per cent. inwards,—is a duty firſt granted 4 being 
K. Ch. II. but afterwards continued for ever; wid, Out 
as well as the old ſubſidy and additional duty, conſifts d are te 
a tonnage and poundage, being payable in ready m under 
upon all goods and merchandizes liable to thoſe dutiz form 
imported from any port or place of the Mediterranean fa exceę 
beyond the port of Malaga, into any port of Great Bi. ton, | 
tain, in any ſhip or veſſel that hath not two decks, ard. ſubſid 
carries leſs than ſixteen pieces of ordnance mounted, .. P 
gether with two men for each gun, and other ammunitig the 
proportianable : unleſs: one moiety of her full lading out — 
weards was fiſh, taken and cured by Britiſh ſubjects och, * 
exported from any of the Britiſh dominions ; in wiid Wi 
- caſe, the goods or merchandizes imported in the ſameſlip Fiſt 
for that voyage, are not liable to this duty. Fre 
The practical method of computing this duty, is by talig Bea 
I part of the neat old ſubſidy and additional duty, wid Ane 
is not drawn back on exportation; the deſign of this ta e 
being to oblige Britiſh merchants to make uſe of deſenſit As all, 
ſhips, to prevent their mariners from falling into flaw All 
among the Barbary pirates. Mat Ant 
Ne. 5. Compeſition on petty ſ.ifures.—Tho? all goods ſeirt di 
by the officefs of the Cuſtoms are to be proſecuted to co Brit 
demnation, either in the court of exchequer, or belar pl 
the juſtices of the peace; and the King's moiety or ſlur Cak 
paid in to the proper officers, before any writ or ortet Caiſ 
delivery may be granted, except in the caſe of periſh Cop 
goods; yet when the ſeizure is ſo ſmall, that the cul Fren 
thereof does not exceed 40s. it may be compounded i Wro 
by the commiſſion of the commiſſioners, and the King herb; 
part be paid in to the collector of the port of ſeizut Indi: 
who is to account for it by the name of the compoſi there 
on petty ſeizures, which he is to comprehend under be Wha 
oo head of cuſtoms, | mth 
ut of the branch of the cuſtoms are likewiſe to be pal longi 
corn debentures, the bounty on Britiſh manufaQure d Britiſ 
filk, the allowances on tobacco and wine, portage" ; 
&c. and formerly all ſalaries and incident charges att, It is to 
ing the management of the revenue of the cuſtoms: * rates, o. 
now, when this branch falls ſhort, the ſaid ſalaries and g 
cidents ate paid out of any of the following branches; 77 8. 
on wines and vinegar, impoſt on tobacco, impo 1005 2 8 
impoſt 1693, and new duty on whalefins. Lit 
No. II. New or further ſulſich. — was firſt granted to. ; 
F Wik 2 and afterwards continued during the ref — 
is preſent majeſty. TP | 
By the iſt of Ges. II. this duty, except ſo much, — ü 
be raiſed on brandy or other ſpirits, which by 9 cred t 


II. is to be applied to the aggregate fund is, W. 
others, granted towards the raiſing of 800, oool H 1 

for the ſupport of his Majeſty's houſhold, 40 _, 
honour and dignity of the crown; and is to 0 1 
levied, and collected by the ſame rules and meth 1 


au 


under the ſame nenalies.and forfeĩtures as the cuſtoms. 


This duty, as well as che old ſubſidy ——— 5 art of 
ma / | 


and poundage. 5 3 
mage, is payable in ready money upon all wines. im- 


3 . T © , Groſs New Sub 
Rheniſh or Hungary wines imported into fidy per ton, 
any-ports „ent volle yr 6 0, © 
B bs lawn 
* rangers, or in ſhips not belonging to 

Great Britain or Ireland, or foreign built 7 10 © 
ant- and. all ather wines imported into | 
* By Britiſh / 4.10 © 
By ſtran ers, or in ſhips, not be- 1 

| longing to Great Britain or Ire- 

land, or fareign built 


By ſtrangers, or in ſhips, not 
longing to Great Britain 
or Iceland, ot foreign built 4 10 © 


But if wines are firſt landed and entered in the out- ports, 
and are aft erwards brought into the pott of London by 

eenificate, the difference of the duty, or what they paid 
dort of the duty due in London, muſt be there paid; 

being what is uſually called tie London duty. 

Out of the aforeſaid groſs new ſubſidy of tonnage, there 

are to be deduced: the ſame allowances and abatements, 

under the ſame reſtriftions, and-in the ſame manner and 


form as is directed for the old ſubſidy : ſo that in all caſes, 


except Lev.nt wines importes, into Briſtol and Southamp- 
ton. the ncat new ſubſidy will be, the ſame as the neat old 
ſubſidy. | 


Poundage. is payable in ready money, except for tobacco 


imported, e cept theſe following; 

Wines, as being liable to tonnage. 

Fiſh, Britiſh taken, and brought by Britiſh bottoms, 
Freſh fiſh, | | 
Beaſtial. 


And all goods mentioned in the book of rates, to be 
cuſtom free. a | 


As alſo goods commonly. uſed in dying, as 
Allum of all ſorts. Grain or ſcarlet powder, 
Antimonium, except Cru- Grains of Portugal, or 
dum, K Rota. 
Britiſh, berries from the Grains, of Sevil in berries, 


plantations, Litharge of all ſorts. 
it Cike-lack, Platain.- | 
0 Caſſumba. Salt- petre. 
hl Copperas of all, ſorts, — Weld. 
a F rench berries, Woad. 
. Wrought ſilks, bengals and ſtuffs mixed with ſilk or 
nd herva, of the manufacture of Perſia, China, or Eaſt 
ut 


_ ; and all calticoes, painted, dyed, printed, or ſtained 
ere, 


Whalefins, oil and blubber, of Britiſh fiſhing, taken 
in the ſeas of Newfoundland, or any of the ſeas be- 


longing to his Majefty's plantations, and imported b 
Briciſh, in Britiſh Gilg _ n 


It is to be levied and collected according to the reſpective 


as, or values following; 


| Rates or valves for 
Corn, the New ſubſidy, 


Beans, —not exceeding the price of 28s the 
quarter, at the place of importation, 


xceeding 28 s. and not exceed - 


5 


6 © 
Any other port, By. Britin 3: 0 


of the ritiſn plantations upon all goods and merchandize 


the quarter 1 1 6 8 
—exceeding 28 8. and not exceeding 5 
Noack 40 8. per quarter, the quarter 0 5 
| 7 not exceeding the price of 44 8. per 
quarter, the quarter 0 0 
Malt — wy 2 + s. the 
ater, at the of impor+ 
ol un 8 wm = fo 1 6 8 


ing 32 8 Per quarter, the quarter © 5 o 


CUS 


'Qats, nat exceeding the price of: 16 8. rn 
of Of quarter, the quarter. Pol 99 O. 4: Q 
Peaſe, —not, exceeding; the price of 40 8. per. 
quarter, the quarter 3 4 Q 
Rye, — not exceeding the price of, 36's, fer 
quarter, at the place, of importationg, . 60% 

2 . 1 60 


4 3, nr 
— exceeding 36, s. and not exceeding, ; 
40 s ber quarter, the quart d. 500 


Wheat, — not exceeding the Site e 600. 
quarter, at the, place of importak 
tion, the quarter, "AP: 2 O. 0 
—exceeding 44's. and not exceeding 
4. per quarter, the,quarter. - - 9, 6, 8 


Drugs raten in the firſt column of rates. 
Barley hulle!, or French barley, or peatl barley, the 


I 12 Ib. 1 ' 92 
Of the growth, &c. N {4-0 8 
Not, of the growth, e 27:14: 6:0 


Other drugs, 


Im ported not directly from. the place of their 
growth, or not in Britiſh-built ſhipping; 
one third part of the reſpective rates, as 
they ſtand in the firſt column of rates; 
being for every 20 8. thereof - o 6 8 
Imported direcily from the: place. of their 
growth, and: in Britiſh-built ſhipping ; one 
ninth part of the aforeſaid rates; or. after 
the ſaid,rates have been reduced to the one 
third part thereof, by virtue of the clauſe at 
the end of drugs, in favour of a direct im- 
portation, one third part of ſuch reduced. 
rates, being for every. 20 s. thereof = o. 6 8 


Meal of wheat or rye, the laſt containing 


12 barrels — ü 0 
Train- oil, of foreign fiſhing, the ton 59 0 o 
Rape of grapes, · the ton 3 0 o 
Cyder and cyder-eager, the ton - C 2.1 
Vinegar, the.ton . - 5 © 9 
W halefins of foreign fiſhing, the ton. - 100 o o 


All other goods liable to this duty, whether. rated- or 
unrated, are to pay, the ſame as for the old ſubſidy. 


From which rates, values, or prices, this new ſubſidy of 
poundage is to be taken as follows | 

| . Groſs duty, 
Earthen ware not particularly rated. 

Glaſs manufactures not particularly Th 
rated in the former rates, or rated in >. * ** ſame as the 
the additional rates. old ſubſidy, 

Toys not any where particularly rated 4 | 


Fiſh dried or ſalted, and codfiſh or herring, unlefs pro- 
hibited, not caught in Britiſh or Iriſh veſſels, and cured 
by Britiſh or I:iſh: as alſo all other goods chargeable 
with the new ſubſidy of poundage ; five per cent. of 


the rate, value, or price, being for every 20 8. thereof 
"Þ | | WES 


But out of the aforeſaid grofs new ſubſidy of poundage. 
there are to be allowed the following diſcounts.” DAP 


Tobacco of the Britiſh plantations, being under * 
the ſame regulations as for the additional duty 
thereon, 85 
If paid down - — - 25 per cent, 
If ſecured WOW 5 15 fer cent, 
Tobacco not of the Britiſh plantations 5 and 8 per cent. 
All other other goods — er « 


5 per cent, 


1 4 4 x7 


hops 


@ <> "=" _— — 


es 

hops to Ireland; foreign iron and ſteel, and foreign iron 

and ſteel wares, to the Britiſh plantations ; French 

foreign paper, pictures, foreign ſails or ſail-cloth, to- 
bacco, &c. as in the additional duty numb. 3. a 


Ne. III. One third ſubJidy,— was firſt granted to Queen Anne, 


IS 


and by the 1 1th of Geo. I. continued for ever. | 
By the 1ſt Geo. I. this duty, which by the 4 and 5 Anne 
was made part of the general funds of credit, was after the 


expiration thereof made part of the aggregate fund, and 


continued to the bank, for the purpoſes therein men- 
tioned. | 
And by the 3d, 5th, and r1th of Geo. I. was again con- 
tinued to the bank of England, for ſecurity of the pay- 
ment of one annuity of 71,001 1. 28. 3 d. and one other 
annuity of 80,000 I. till redeemed by parliament. 
But by the gth Geo. II. ſo much as ſhall be raiſed on 
| brandy and other ſpirits is to be wholly applied to the ag- 
gregate fund. BA | | 
This duty, as well as the former ſubſidies, conſiſts of 
2 tonnage and poundage, being an additional ſubſidy of 
one third part of the new ſubſidy, payable in all caſes 
where that is due; to be raiſed, levied, collected, ſecured, 
and paid by the ſame ways, means, and methods, under 
ſuch penalties and forfeitures, and ſubje& to ſuch rules 
and directions, as before directed for the new ſubſidy. 
Therefore the duty muſt be computed by. taking one 
third part of the neat new ſubſidy of tonnage and pound- 


Upon due exportation, as directed for the old ſubſidy, &c. 


drawback, or repayment of this duty, muſt be allowed, as 
for the new ſubſidy, - HE 


No. IV. Two thirds ſubſidy, —was firſt granted to Q. Anne; 
and by the 11th of Geo. I. was continued for ever. 
By the 1ſt, 3d, 5th, 11th Geo. I. this duty was appro- 
priated to the ſame uſes with the cuſtoms ; conſiſting, as 
well as the former ſubſidies, of a tonnage and poundage, 
to be raiſed, levied, collected, ſecured, and paid by the 
ſame ways, means, and methods, under ſuch penalties and 
forfeitures, and ſubje to ſuch rules and directions, as 
before directed for the new and one third ſubſidies; being 
an additional "_— of two third parts of the new ſub- 
ſidy, upon all goods liable thereto, except theſe following : 
Tobacco. X | | 
Currants in Britiſh- built ſhipping, legally navigated. | 
Sugar from the Britiſh plantations. 
Goods exempted from the new, and one third ſubſidies. 
Currants in ſhips belonging to the republic of Venice. 
European linens, 
Siſters thread. 
Tapes or incle, 
Linſeed. 
Flax. 
European unwrought incle, commonly call'd ſhort ſpinnal : 
all which are exempted from this duty. 
Therefore the duty muſt be computed, by taking double 
the one-third ſubſidy for all goods liable thereto, unleſs 
theſe before exempted ; or two third parts of the neat new 
ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage. | 
Upon due exportation as directed for the old ſubſidy, &c. 
drawback, or repayment of this duty, muſt be allowed as 
for the new and one third ſubſidies, | 


No. V. Impoi on wines and vinegar, — was firſt granted to 
King James II. and by the 3d of Geo. I. continued for 
ever. 

By 1ſt and 3d Geo. I. this duty was appropriated to the 
South-Sea company, towards the payment of their in- 
creaſed fund of 500,000 I. per annum, being after the 
rate of 5 l. per cent. per annum, on their joint or capital 
ſtock of 10 millions, and of 8000 1. per annum for charges 
of management ; which duty is to be levied by the ſame 
ways and means, and under the ſame penalties as the 


Fd 


cuſtoms, &c. upon the importation of the following 
goods. | ; | | X 
The groſs im- 
All v3 | | | | poſt per ton, 
vin 
F „ Mi : V 949 ky 
All other wines - - - 0 


| CUS- | 
To be paid down in ready money upon entry, eithe; h. 
the merchant, or by the perſon enjoying the bench : 
the priſage ; or elſe the importer, to become bound wit, Bi 
two or more ſufficient ſureties, or procure three 
perſons to become. bound for payment thereof, at 3 mon 
that is by three ſeveral and equal payments, each at thre 
months diſtance. ' i 2303974189655] 

But out of the aforeſaid groſs duties, there muſt be de 
ducted the following allowances, according to the natur 
and circumſtances of the entry. 

n 12 ä | Irie Diſcoun, 

1. For leakage, as out of the old ſubſidy, - 12 per dn 
2. For prompt payment, if the duty be paid | 
down in ready money, 10 per cent. per ann. 
which for the 3 months is — 

3. For any defect or damage which may 

happen by keeping, or by any other accident; 
dir oath be made by the importer, not 
cing a vintner or retailer, who is to pay 
the full duty, that the ſaid liquors are im- 
ported by way of merchandize, and with 
intent to fel] Watt ain 
4. Out of the groſs duty of all wines im- 


$ fer un 


ported in caſks, according to the reſpective S 6,or ; 
ſorts thereof, as out of the old ſubſidy Per cent 

Upon due exportation, as directed for the old ſubſidy, k. 

drawback, or repayment of this duty, muſt be allowed, a 91 


the ſecurity vacated; except vinegar and wine- lees, which ; 
pay duty as wine; the drawback on wines being tw 


thirds. | | 1 
No. VI. Impoſt on tobacco, — was firſt granted to King Jan , t 
IT. but, by the 3d of Geo. I. continued for ever; bein y 
from time to time continued, and appropriated to th e 
ſame uſes with the impoſt on wines and vinegar, 
By the 1ſt Ja. II. there was a duty granted on ſugar, x 12 
well as tobacco; but by 2d Will. and Mary the duty u 1 
tobacco only was continued, and by 12th Anne and g tl 
Geo. I. ſubjected to a different regulation. | 13 
It is to be raiſed, levied, collected, and ſecured in te a 
ſame manner and form, and by ſuch rules, means, and N 
ways, and under ſuch penalties and forfeiture, as dire th 
for the cuſtoms. 
Upon the importation of all tobacco, as follows; I A 
| The groſs ind (RN 
per pound vey, s b 
Tobacco of the Britiſh plantations in America 0 0 je - 
Spaniſh, or foreign tobacco, not of the Britiſh Reg 
plantations - - - o 0 \ , 
For the payment thereof, the importer may be allow Wa be 
18 months, *to commence from the end of thirty d di 
from the maſter's report of the ſhip, or from the ent) i 6 7 
the goods within thoſe N days, which ſhall firſt hape 
upon his giving ſufficient ſecurity for the ſame. _ Mi 
But out of the aforeſaid groſs duty, there are to be am co 
the following diſcounts, | | . 18 F 
Tobacco of the Britiſh plantations, being under thei = - 
regulations as the additional duty thereon—If paid doft F of 
25 per cent, —If ſecured 15 per cent. _— 
Tobacco not of the Britiſh plantations.— Whether pu 20 
or ſecured, 8 per cent. which is not to be deducted 00 © Bp rat 
portation.. And beſides, if the duty be paid dow" "BP! 5 
entry within thirty days from the report, or at 4") uu 
within any of the firſt fifteen of the eighteen monde * 
commence at the end of thirty days from the rep%% , 'B 
farther allowance, for the whole fifteen, or ſo man) em k 
months as ſhall remain unexpired, 10 per cent. 2 a 
But no allowance after the end of fifteen montis, 't 
for leſs than one month. _ | i . 
Upon due exportation, as directed for the old ſubſi = 
drawback, or repayment of this duty, muſt be allo n _ 
the ſecurity vacated by debentures, except 25 in ty 
ditional duty N. 3. F Bri 
No. VII. Inpeſt 1690, was granted to King William 9 BY 
Queen Mary; and, by the 3d of Geo. I. cont 


ever; being applicable to the ſame uſes and 
with the impoſt on wines and vinegar. 


— 


2. . 
G 7 4 12 ' 34 © $89 

. 1.4, over and above all other duties and impo- 

Thus ut 2 bald 2 the importation of the following 

Sever wa in the proportion and manner following; and to 


goods ollected in the ſame manner and 

levied, and coll ſame. nd 
and ways, and un er ſuch penalt es and | foffeitures, as 
directed for the cuſtoms. | 1 0 


1 | - Impoſt 1690. 
che hundred weight, containing 1121b. O 2 6 
123 wrought, the hundred weight, con- 
taining 112 lb. 5 e . 
Aſhes, m_ pot-aſhes, the barrel containing | 
weight - RE... | 
Bari lia or fohora, the hundred weight con- 
ining 112 Ib 1 
5 Rrimffone, the hundred weight, containing 
= Ib. by - ; y 
= 7 Candles of tallow, the hundred weight con- 
3 taining 112 lb. KEE: - o 
7 Chimney- backs, ſmall, the piece = © 
large, the piece e 
8 Cordage, ready wrought, the hundred weight, 
containing 112 Ib, 8” os gen 
Drugs rated in the firſt column of rates. 
9 For dyers uſe, and not free of all duties; for | 
every 20 s. of their reſpedlive rates +> 0 
10 Not for dyers uſe, Succus Liquoritie, or 
Juice of liquorice, the pound weight | O't © 
11 All other ſuch drugs; for every 20s. of _ 
their reſpective rates for the new ſubſid 1 
whether of the growth, &c. or not of 
growth, &c. . * 0 
Earthen ware 
12 Not particularly rated in the firſt column of 
rates; for every 20 8. of the rate in column - 
the ſecond "wu. 1 o 2 6 
13 Glaſs, drinking glaſſes, and other glaſs, and 
all manufactures of glaſs, except Rheniſh and 
Muſcovia window glaſs; for every 20 8. of 
the rate or value — 0 
14 Currants; for every 20 s. of the rate, as | 
=_ by 4th and 5th Will. and Mary - - o o 6 
15 Ginger of the Britiſh Weſt Indies, which, 
till alter d by th and 1 oth W. III. was rated 
at 7 1, 9s. 4d. per hundred weight, con- 
= taining 112 lb. for every 20 8. of ſuch rate; 
_ but obſerving to regard the clauſe at the end 
of grocery, in favour of ſpicery imported 


0 


3 
2 
o 2 6 
8 
S © 


% Liquorice, the hundred weight, containing 


" WS 112 w. a 8 6-030 0 
7 Liquorice-powder, the hundred weight, 
containing 112 lv. "0 394 

18 Pepper, the pound "IS. 


3 19 imported directly from the place 
of its growth in Britiſh built ſhipping, the 


Pound, as by 8 Geo. I. Oo © o f 


0 Raiſins, for every 20s. of their reſpetive 
1 0 ates, as by 4th and 5th Will. and Mary o 1 © 
0 0 T2! Of all other ſorts, rated in the firſt column 

un of rates, except cinnamon, cloves, mace, - 

is, U nutmegs, ſugar and tobacco; for every 20 8. 
or, 1 of their reſpective rates ne 
eit: Hops, the hundred weight, containing 112 

11% Id, 1 — Kees n 8 
87 N Iron. 


3 Iron wrought or unwr ;ht or caſt, (except | 
- iron, and bar iron unwrought, imported | 
rom, lreland) imported from any foreign 
parts in Britiſh-built ſhips, whereof the maſter. 
and 3-fourths of the mariners at leaſt ate 
ritiſh, the ton N 44 > ee 0 
ben other built ſhips, and not ſo navigated, = 
5, - 323. 4.17 8 1 13 © 
A that no manufattured iron or iron ware particularly 
'ged are liable to this 23 8, or 33 8. per ton. 


24 Tron lit or hammered into rods, commonly” 


| 31 Molaſſes from any other place than the Bri- 


32 Hempfeed oil, rape oil, and other ſeed oil, 
the ton ö 


directly from the place of its growth, &. 0 2 © 


47 Tallow, the hund 


a 


Gus 


The grofs 
Impoſt 1690. 


known by the name of rod iron, except im- 
ported from Iteland, the hundred weight 
containing 112 lv. o 5 
25 Iron drawn or hammered, leſs than } of an 
inch ſquare, and all other iron wares manu- 
m the hundred weight, containing 
112 lb. | $ 35: een 


4 . ; ES 
26 Kettles of Iron, the piecte 0 xr 
* 8 
27 Callicoes and all other Indian linens, not 
printed, painted, ſtained or dyed there, as by 
Iith and 12th Will. III. for every 20s. of 
their rate or value — - 0 4 


28 Linen cloth of the manufacture of the Spa- 


niſh Netherlands, or of the United Provinces, 
of the breadth of 2 ells or upwards, and ündet 
3 ells; for every 20s. of the rate 0 1 
of the breadth of 3 ells or upwards ; for 
every 20 8. of the rate oO 4 
29 All other linen, except of the manufactu | 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands, or of the United 
Provinces, not exceeding an Engliſh ell, and - 
one eighth in breadth, and Iriſh linen by 
certificate; &c. for every 20s. of their re- 
ſpective rates or values - "PR" 
30 ManufaQtures of India or China, except 
indico, arrack, and wrought ſilks, bengals, 
and ſtuffs mix'd with ſilk or herba ; for every 
20 s. of their rates or values. 


tiſh plantations in America, the hundred 


weight, containing 112 lb. - - 0 8 


* e. 


— - - o 
33 Pans, called frying - pans, the hundred weight 
containing 112 lb. - - O 4 
Bl _ 
ue paper, the ream - » 0 1 
4 Brown paper, the bundle — - 0 © 
36 Demy paper, the ream 1 
37 Painted paper, the rem - 1 
38 Royal paper, the ream — 8 
39 All other paper, for every 20 8. of the rate © x 
40 Plates, ſingle, white or black, the hundred o 4 
— double, white or black, the hundred © 8 
— — harneſs plates, or iron doubles the 
piece FN. 37 I 
41 Pots of iron, the piece - - $ 2 
42 Seeds, called coleſeed, hempſeed, and rape- 
| ſeed, the laſt 1 — 4 © 
43 Silk raw, from China, or the Eaſt Indies; 
for every 20 8. of the rate ww, $---3 


44 Silks wrought, from any other place than 
India or China for every 20s. of the rate 
or value — - - 5 
45 Starch, the hund. weight, containing 112 lb. x 


weight, containing 

I12 Ib. - 8 — o 
48 Tin, the hundred weight, containing 112 lb. 1 1 

. Wood. 

49 Deal-timber, or other timber-boards, wain- 

ſcot, pipe-ſtaves, box-wood, and other wood, 

from any part of Europe, except Ireland ; 
for every 205. of the rate or value oO 2 


2 
O 
46 Steel, the hundred * 2 containing 1 12 lb. o 5 
5 
O 


50 Wool, called beaver-woel, cut and combed, 


except combed in Ruſſia, and imported from 


* thence in Britiſh ſhips the pound | 0-15. 


Wire. 


| 51 Iron- wire, foreign of all ſorts, except card- 


wire, and all ſorts of iron-wire ſmaller than 


the ſorts called or known by the names of 


fine · ſine, and ſuper-fine, oy all wool cards, 
| _ ; 


- 


wo 


O 
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cus 


ee — 
1 


hundred N containing 112 3 146 
52 Steel-wire, the pound — 0011 
53 Braſs, copper, or latten 3 the hundred 

weight, containing 112 lb. - © 15 0 

Varn. 
54 Cable-yarn, the hundred weight, containing 

$123d. „ - o 5 o 
35 Of flax or hemp, except cable yarn, for every 

20 8. of the rate 010 


And ſo in proportion fot any greater or leſſer quantities; 
obſerving, that where this duty is to be levied according 
to the rate or value, the meaning is, according to the re- 
ſpeQive rates of the goods in the firſt and ſecond columns 
of rates; or. if not there ratcd, according to their value 
and price upon oath, &c. as for the old ſubſidy of pound- 
age, &c. and that "this duty is not to be reckoned into 
* ſaid value. See Book of Rates. 


Which ſaid impoſt duty, muſt be paid and ſecured in the 


following manner: 


Pepper to be paid down at entry part. 
Ditto, to be ſecured by ons; "payable at 12 months 
arts. 
But by the 8th Anne, pepper may be warehouſed at im- 
portation, upon paying down only half the old fubſidy. 
All other goods to be paid at + months from the impor- 
tation, that is, at 4 equal and quarterly payments; upon 
che importer's giving ſecurity accordingly. 

But if the importer chuſes to 9 pay down the duty at entry, 
he is to be allowed diſcount the rate of 10 ri 


annum. 

555 due exportation, as directed for the old ſubſi 
drawback or repayment of this duty muſt be allow x 
the ſecurity vacated, except on alamodes luſtrings, 
cable-yarn, cotdage, foreign hops to Ireland, foreign iron 
and ſteel, and foreign iron and ſteel wares, to the Britiſh 
plantations, foreign paper, pepper, foreign ſails or fail 
cloth, and all goods to the Ifle of Man. 


No, VIII. Impot 1695,—was gran inted to King Will. and 
Queen Mary, ard continued 0 07 46 3d Geo. I. for ever; 
being applicable to the ſame uſes and purpoſes with the 
impoſt on wines afid vinegar. 
This duty is, over and above all other duties and i impo- 
ſitions, to be paid upon the importation of the following 
goods, in the proportion and manner following ; and to 
be raiſed, levied and collected in the ſame manner and 
form, and by ſuch rules, means and ways, and under ſuch 
_ penalties and forfeitures, as directed for the cuftoms, &c. 
The groſs 
Impoſt 1697 7. 
1 Wenne every 20 8. of the rate -= 040 
2 Amber oil, or oil of amber, for every 20 s. 
of the rate of the new ſubſidy, whether of 
the growth, &c. or not of the growth, &c. © 
3 Amber rough, for every 20 8. of the rate 0 
a Anchovies the little barrel, not . 16 © 
- Iby of fiſh, | fog, every 20.8. of * Al 0 
5 Aſhes called ö weed, or ſoap alhes 5 the b 
laſt . 660 
6 Bacon the pound, as by 5 and 6 will and 
Mary © 
» Bobs aprons and checks the piece 0 
b Barry aſhrones, or kettles, — hundred 
en containing 112 IP. = is 0- 
9 Bla called . lack, for every 203. of 
© the rate, | 0 
10 Books unbound, the hundred weight, con- | 
taining 112 lb. © 
11 Boultel reing, for « vid ibs. F ens 0 
12 Bracelets or necklaces of glaſs, the groſs o 
Brandy or ſtrong waters, ſingle the : 
Brandy, ſtrong waters or ſpirits above- deten 
called double brandy, the gallon-- 0 4 
New Theſe two articles are part of the branch of exciſe 
„ 2. * 


13 Buß wioh ht, for every 20 8. of the rate o ' 


15 Buckrams, for eviry 20 8. of the rate 
10 Buttons of hair, for every 20's. of the rate o 


22 Copper called roſe, brick, copper coin, and 
23 Copper, part wrought, as clatls; bats, "rg 


24 Copper fully wrought, * hundred weight 
25 Coral beads, for every 20 8. of the rate 


| 0 
28 Cowries, for every 20 s. of their value 0 


; But ho gh Geo. I. Brazil- wood, braziletto- 


44 Of all other ſorts, dreſt and undreft, for 


0 $ Lemon. juice, for every 20 8. of the rate x 
1 


cus 


The 2706 

Immpoſt 16 

e dreſt and undreſt, for 2 20 8. of 
e rate 


13 Calves ſkins, for every 20 8. of the rate 

Canes called rattans, the thouſand w 
19 Canes called walking-canes, the thouſand 
20 Carpets of all forts, * 208. * the 


rate or value — 


0 
21 Catlings and luteſtrings, de groce 0 x 


all caſt copper, the hundred worn, 27 
taining 112 lb. - 


or raiſed, the hundred weight, containing 
11a Ib. 


containing 112 Ib, - 


26 Coral poliſhed, for every 20 8. of the rate 
of the new ſubſidy, whether of the growth, 
&c. or not of the growth, &. 

27 Cotton; manufactures of cotton only, ex- 
cept dimity, not brought from Eaſt India 
- China, for wy 208. of their rates and 

values - 


29 Dornix, except of or from any of the 
French King's mie for 2 20 8. 
of the rate ; 

30 2 of all ſorts, ancand —_ 
_ IMs drugs, and Een, for 
ery 20 8. of the rate 0 


pe. fuſtick, ni wood, and ſapan- 
wood may be imported duty free free 
31 Elephants teeth, for * 20 8. of the rat 0 
32 Flannel, the yard © 
33 Flax dreſſed or wrought, foo every 3 20 4. c 
the rate 0 


34 French goods, except brandy, falt, wine and 
vinegar, for every 20 8. of the rate or vow 0 


35 French wines, the ton | 8 
36 Frize, the yard 0 
37 Furs of all ſorts, for every 20 5. of their 
rate or value 0 
38 Goats-hair, called Carmenia wool, the 
pound 0 


39 Goats-hair of PR other ſort; the ound 0 

40 Gold and ſilver- thread and wire counterfeit, 
for every 20s. of the rate = 20 

41 Hemp rough, for every 20 8. of the rate 0 


Hides, 
42 Buff-hides, the hide * „ 2B 
43 Loſh-hides, the hide 0 


every 20 s. of their rates. 0 
45 Incle unwrought, for every 20 s. of their 
rate Wy, 77 4 | 0 
Iron. 


46 Iron-pot 3, kettles, backs for” chimneys, 

_ frying pans, anvils wrought, white and 

- WM ack, plates, ſingle and double, and all 

other iron wares, except bar iron unwrought, 

_ iron flit or hammered into rods, im- 

from Ireland; the ſame reſpective 

Ju that ate charged thereon from any 

foreign parts for the impoſt 1690. 

47 Latten, called ſhaven-latten, black hatten, 

and round bottoms, for every 20 8. of the rate 0 
48 5 of all ſorts, for every 20. of W, 

e or value a 


ime-julce, for every 20 8. of the rate © 


1 1 Q prepared for battery, the hund 
weight, containing 112 lb. 
52 Pantiles, the thouſand „ 


2 Pintadoes or callico cupboard cloths, not 
53 from Eaſt India or China, for every 20 8s. 
of the rate 34 5 "od 8 , 

54 Pitch, not of the product of the Britiſh plan- 

tations, for every 20 8. of the rate 
5 Plate of ſilver, of all ſorts, gilt or ungilt, 1 

for every 20 8. of the rate Ss 0 
5b Rice, for ever} 20 8. of the rate o 
37 Roſin of all ſorts, except French, not of the 
product of the Britiſh plantations, for every 
20 8. of the rate eee dt 
58 Salt, except for curing of fiſh, the wey - 
59 Silk ferret or floret, for every 208. of the 


rate , 33. Ant 2 
60 Silk thrown of all ſorts, in the gum, fort 
every 20 8. of the rate - Sf 
61 Silks called alamodes and luſtrings, for every 
20 8. of the. rate FINS a 
62 Silk wrought, except alamodes and luſtrings, 
and Eaſt Indian ſilks, for every pound weight 
63 Skins of all ſorts, for every 20 s. of the rate 
or value <* eee 211.4 — 
64 Tapeſtry, except of or from any of the 
French King's dominions, for every 20 8. 
of the rate - - — 
65 Tar, not of the product of the Britiſh 
plantations, for every 20 8, of the rate -© 
66. Thread outnal, the dozen pounds — © 
67 Ticks and Tickings, for every 20 8. of the, | 
rate - - - * 
68 Tow, for every 20 8. of the rate 24:90 
69 Wax, called bees-wax, for every 20 8. of 
the rate — - 
70 Wire of latten, braſs or copper, the hundred, 
weight, containing I12 1b. — ** 
71 All goods not particularly rated in the firſt 
column of rates, except mum, and ſuch 
zoods as are particularly charged with the 
impoſt 1690, or this duty z. for every 208. 
of their reſpective rates in column the ſe- 
<ond, or of their values upon oath, or of 
their prices at the candle, as directed for 
the old ſubſidy — | line 901 0 


bd in proportion for any greater or leſſer quantities. 


pay ment, reduces it to 64 |. per cent. ' © © 


of this groſs duty. 


p or th 
Wy <OPPer bars not imported from India and Barb 


Plantations, French o 
reign fails or ſail-cloths, wine-lees, 


beaver 
| half, and all goods to the Iſle of Man. 


28. per don. 


. 
s 4 


on wines and vin 


his duty i; A ds 
"Hug is, over and above all former 


car, eee 
duties and in 
importation of al 


— nai and to be under the management 


- 


3 : 


E 


— O10 


Which ſaid additional impoſt-duty, may be paid at 4 
months from the importation, that is, at 4 equal and 
3 payments, upon the importer's giving ſecurity 
or the ſame : but if he chuſes to pay down the duty at 
entry, he is to be allowed diſcount after the rate of 10 l. 
7 cent. per annum, which being equated to the times of 


pon the importation of French tobacco, there is likewiſe 
so be a further allowance of 8 J. per cent. as out of the 

other duties; which is not to be deducted on exportation. 
And upon the importation of French wines in caſks, 
there is alſo to be a farther allowance of 6 l. per cent. out 


2 que exportation, as directed for the old ſubſidy, a 
rawback or repayment of the groſs duty muſt be allowed, 
e ſecurity vacated; except on alamodes and luſtrings, 
and 
not exported by Britiſh; hemp unwrought to the r itiſh 
yſters, foreign paper, pictures, fo- 


ſkins only 
apis calaminaris exported, is charged with this duty at 


N. New duty on whalefins,—was granted to ring Wi 
| in, -was granted to King Will. 
and by the 3d Geo. I. ng for ever ; being ap- 
priated to the ſame uſes and purpoſes, with the impoſt 


to be paid or ſecured at the cuſtoni-houſe 'on the 
| whalefins, but ſuch, as are particularly 


| the com- 
of the cuſtoms, who are to cauſe the ſame to 


- 


be raiſed; levied, collected and paid to the receiver-gene- 
tal of the cuſtoms, &c. Andi toy OT 
Whal f taken and imported in and by ſhi 2 of 
ehns taken and imported in and by ſhips 1 
longing to any of his Majeſty's ſubjects, the pound 
weight * F 0 0 4 
But by 5th Geo, II. whalefins taken in the Greenland 
ſeas, or in Mela a or any 1 of the ſeas ad- 
joining, in Britiſh ſhips legally navigated, may be im- 
ee 
, os. | e Ae | Groſs duty; 
Whalefins taken and imported by foreigners, or 
by ſhips not belonging to the ſaid ſubjeQts, . the 
n ee 
Which ſaid duty may be paid at ; months from the im- 
portation, that is, at 4 equal and quarterly payments; 
upon the imparter's giving ſecurity for the ſame: but if 
he chuſes to pay down the duty at entry; he is to be al- 
lowed diſcount after the rate of 10 l. per cent per annum, 
which being equated to the time of payment, reduces it 
to 6 5 J. per cent. , —— 
Upon due tation, as directed for the old ſubſidy, &c. 
this duty is wholly drawn back, or the ſecurity vacated. 


Ne. X. Fifteen per cent. on muſlins,—was granted to K. Will. 
III. and by 11th King Geo. I. continued for ever; being 
applicable to the ſame uſes and purpoſes with the cuſtoms. 
This duty is, over and above all former duties, to be paid 
for all muſlins imported; by which are to be underſtood 
the following ſpecies : * 


Abrowahs Mahumadhiates, plain and 
Addaties Me p 5 f 
Aprons 205 ulmuls, plain and flower 
Betelles, plain and ſtriped Neckcloths. | 
Callico lawns 25 
Callicoes of adele . 
commonly ing. 
Commetvilles 1 
Coſſaes, plain and flower d 
Oreas w JF * 5 
Golcanda Seerbands 
Jamdannes- Tanjebs, plain and flower'd 
ecolſies Tirindams 
unays sss Ln: | 
To be under the management of the commiffioners of 


the cuſtoms, who are to cauſe the ſame to be raiſed, levied, 
collected and paid to the receiver-general of the cuſtoms, 
&c. in the manner following. | 
| | a <8 - Groſs duty, 
For every 20 ſhillings of the true and real value 
of the ſaid muſlins, according to the groſs price at 
which they ſhall be ſold, 15 per cent. or 030 
The impotter, before the landing of the goods to become 
bound with two or more ſufficient ſureties, for payment 
of the faid duty, as ſoon as the goods ſhall be ſold, and 
| — them to ſale openly and fairly, by way of 
auction, or by inch of candle, within the city of London, 
within three years after the importation thereof,  _. - 
And if after the ſaid good; have been duly and fairly ſold, 
the importer ſhall pay down the dut "within twenty days 
after the ſale, he is to be allowed after the rate of 5 per 
cent. diſcount. © ates l e Bader nar Bin: 
Upon dye exportation, as directed for the old ſubſidy, &c. 
this duty is wholly drawn back, or the ſecurity vacated. 


Note, under this branch was alſo comprehended a like 
duty of 15 per cent, on all wrought ſilks, bengals, and 

| ſtuffs made of or mixt with ſilk or herba, of the ma- 
nufacture of Perſia, China, or the Eaſt Indies, and 
callicoes painted, dyed, printed or ſtained there aſter 
the weaving, or made of yarn or other materials, 
painted, dyed, or ſtained before the making: but by 
1ith and 42th Will. III. they are prohibited to be worn 

in Great Britain, and. are to pay only the half ſubſidy. 


mpo- NN Few, 4% ie and Pictures, —was granted to 
ing Will. III. and by 


the 11th of Geo. I. continued 

for ever; being appropriated to the ſame uſes and pur- 
; poſes with the cuſtoms. , -,_- - 12 99 „ | 

This duty is, over and above all former duties to be paid 

| upon 
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upon the importation of the following goods, in ready 
money, without diſcount... 


Tue duty, 
Cinnamon + C 2 
Cloves for every 20 8. of their reſpective 
Mace rates 91 8 
Nutmegs 2 * 


Pictures, whether for private uſe or for fale; ou 
every 20 s. of their value 640 
Upon due exportation as directed for the old ſubſidy, &c. 


a drawback or repayment of two thirds of this duty muſt 


be allowed, except on pictures. «if 
No. XII. Additional duty on ſhice and pictures, and new duty 


on drugs, — Was granted to Queen Anne, but by the'1 ith. 


% 


ſame uſes and purpoſes as the cuſtoms. _. 
This duty is, over and above all other former duties ahd 
impoſitions whatſoever, to be paid upon the importation 
of the following goods : enn + 


of Geo, I. continued for ever; being appropriated tothe 


| The duty. 
Cinnamon | | | a 01 
Cloves for every 20s. of their, reſpeftive 
Mace rates = ee 
Nutmegs , ae teak 
Pictures, whether for private uſe, or for ſale, for 

every 20 s. of their value "Fs oO 4 0 


To be aſcertained, ſecured, raiſed, levied, recovered, 
anſwered, paid and accounted for, by ſuch rules, ways, 
means and methods, under ſuch penalties and forfeitures, 
and in ſuch manner and form, as directed for the former 


duty, No. Xl. 


Drugs, except thoſe for dyers uſe, which are exempted 
from the new ſubſidy, 
| The duty. 
Rated in the firſt column of rates; for every 
20 s. of their reſpeQive rates for the new 
ſubſidy, whether of the growth, &c. or not 
of the growth, &c. 10 per cent. or o 2 © 
Rated in the ſecond column of rates ; for every 
20 s. of ſuch their reſpective rates, 4 per 


en. LO - 00 913 

Not rated in the firſt column of rates, and im- | 
ported from Eaſt India, China, or Perſia; for . 
every 20 s. of the true and real value thereof, 


according to the groſs price at which they 
ſhall be ſold at the candle, 4 per cent. or 0 0 913 
Not at all rated, and imported from any other 
places; for every 20 8. of their values upon 
the oath or affirmation of the importer, as for 
the old ſubſidy, 4 per cent. or - o © 918 
Porcelain, commonly called China or Japan- N 
ware made of earth; for every 20s. of the 
true and real value thereof, according to the _ 
groſs price at which they ſhall be ſold at the 
candle 12 per cent. or - — 0248 


This duty on porcelain and unrated drugs from Eaſt India, 
&c. is to be ſecured, aſcertained, valued, raiſed, levied, 
collected, anſwered and paid by ſuch, ways and means, 
and with ſuch allowances, and in ſuch manner and form, 
&c. as directed for the old ſubſidy on unrated Eaſt India 
goods Hark. "Gros duty. 
White callicoes, which do not pay duties as 

muſlins ; dimities, and all other manufactures yg 
made of cotton; for every 20 s. of the true ö 

and real value thereof, according to the gross 

price at which they ſhall be ſold at the candie 

15 per cent. or — ; 5 2 | —0 3 O 
To be ſecured, aſcertained, valued, raiſed, levied, col- 
lected, anſwered and paid by ſuch ways and means, and 
ſubje to ſuch allowances, and in ſuch manner and form 
as directed for the 15 per cent. on muſlins, No. X. | 
Upon due exportat on, as directed for the old ſubſidy, &c. 
a drawback or repayment of this duty muſt be allowed, 
SS ͤ —-ß—ÿ7 Er TL OT 

. by The drawback, 

Borax refined in Great Britain as Unrefined. 


C | mphire refined in Great Britain - 28 Unres 
| Spice F " 8 Two think, 
Pictures — — RS Nothing, 


Ne. XIII. Second 25, per cent. en French good; —__ 


No XIV. Coinoge;—was granted 


fraying the expences and charges of the mint, and of tk 


the cuſtom-houſe,, to the collectors of the cuſtoms, un 


| the cuſtoms; and 10 be by them anſwered and pi 
the receiver-general of the cuſtoms, whoſe acquittane! 


1 of them; is to be a quietus, and free them from 


Wines, except priſage: wines which 


Ee 


1 48) Ts 67D) he 8413 7 ; ares Z i 
Braridy 402 | . o o-. 


For the collection of which duty, the treaſury mij 
lo the officers of the cuſtoms, a falary or allowance 
exceceding 12 d. for every pound collected. 


Nt ' Cuts 23jPL 19 2% ILL bb 5 440) 
bh for all except wine-lees. 
41 HK ; # HOLLIS 0:0! 


Ne xV. Ns dit on pepper and raiſin, and 4 furl", 
Au on ſpile, Was granted to Queen Anne ; but 


98 


I — 8 All. 


nted to King William II. and by the 11th of x; 


eorge I. continued for ever; bein made Th Ne 
aggregate fund, and continued to the Pank of Eng 2 


are the cuſtoms. . | 
This duty is, over and above all former duti 


duty, is, ovet all former duties ang; 
poſitions, to be paid upon the importation of the fl 
ing goods, and to be raiſed; levied, collected and 11 
in 7 ſame manner and form, and by ſuch rules, m 
and ways, and under ſuch penalties. and forfeiture 
direted for the cem. 
French goods, except, brandy and ſuch as are really fi 
and condemned as prize, without connivance or cl 
luſion. 21 - 245482 
© The duty. 
per Ton, fer Gally, 


, * V. [3 ; iT | va W „ 1. 8. d. 
Wine 25 © © ogg 


All other goods of the growth, pro- 
duct or manufa dure of France; 
for every 20 8. of their reſpective 
rates for the new ſubſidy or values 
upon oath, as for the old ſubſid 6 5 o 


any deduction; except upon French wines importeli 
x 4. out of which muſt be deducted 6 J. per cent. A 
of the former duties. mel : ; 
Alſo except upon French tobacco; out of which thr 
muſt be deducted 8 1. per cent. as out of the other dutia 


Per Ton, P cin 
So that this duty neat upon Freneh I 
wines, imported in cafks will be 23 10-0 ogg 
Upon exportation Not drawn bad 

. : 4 EA 211 10 
ited to King Cha. II. al 
continued by the 1 2th of Geo. II. 
This duty, which is over and above all former duties 
be paid on the importation of the following goods, it 
ready money, without diſcount, is : to be — þ. excet 
ſo much as ſhall be raiſed on brandy'or other ſpi 
which is to be applied to the aggregate fund, to the 


aſſaying, melting down, waſte and coinage of gold a 
filver ; and as a further encouragement for the bring 
in of gold and ſilver to be coined into tle current coind 
this kingdom: and is to be levied, collected, and pait 


the ſame pains, penalties and forfeitures as direed i 


to be their ſufficient diſcharge for the money ſo paid ʒu 
a certificate of the due payment thereof obtained, ye 
or oftener, from the comptroller-general, with the # 
lowance of the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, or 14 


e gerd r pe The uy: 
peer Ton, per Gall 


are exempted by praci 1 
7 i , 4 0 10 0—,0019 


Strong waters - - 


Upon due exportation as directed for the old ſub, 
drawback or repayment of this whole duty muſt be 210! 


4 -# * 0 


evVs 


being appropriated to 

by 7 Geo. I. continued to 

he South Sea upon the annuitants ſubſcription 

e 1 . 

nto their capi 
d * * N 

1 the importation of 


and above. all forniet duties, tb, be 
over the V be N to be 
| cured, raiſed, levied, recovered, and an- 
2 , > rules, ways, means, and methods, ane 
* 4 penalties and forfeitures, as the other duti 


pon the ſame e OF. eue tot duty. 
innamon | : As much as all the 
loves | reſpective former 

ace f | & 43279) | | lities. 1174 


1 ; 
” . = « 


tmegs ' A, 222 CLARKE T3 
daifing of all ſorts, the nd weht con- 


taining Ly * Y 17s nne 
* Not fn * rectly, from the place 
of its growth in Britiſh built ſhipping, |  ./ 
the pound A mütze 1 01 6 
Imported directly from the place of its £$199; | 
growth in Britiſh-built ſhipping, te 
pound A101 * ha. Far 9 3 
: at importation is to be warehouſed, upon 
1 ** a half ſubſidy, Th. if N L, _ 
# 4 her dvty, this duty mu paid only for what 
5 e out of ſuch warehouſes, in order to be 
ſumed in Great Britain. eee 
_ payment of this duty on all the aforeſaid goods, 
xcept pepper, the importer is to be allowed 12 months, 
zpon his giving ſecurity at the cuſtom-houſe : but if he 
jays down the ſame in ready money, he is to be allowed 
t. prompt ent. 2 16 "la 
dau 2 7e directed for the old ſubſidy, &c. 
irawback or repayment of the whole duty muſt be al- 
wed, or the ſecurity vacated on all, except pepper. 
XVI. New duty on candles imported, —was granted to 
Queen Anne, and by the 3d Geo. I. continued for ever; 
eng appropriated to the ſame uſes and purpoſes with the 
WWcnpoſt on wines and vinegar, Ne 5. TRE 
WT his duty is, over and above all former cuſtoms, ſubſidies, 
WS other duties, to be paid before landing, in rea 
noney, without diſcount, upon the importation of. 


day ment of 


overed, and anſwered by ſuch rules, ways, means, and 

| ethods, and under ſuch penalties and forfeitures, and 
Wn ſuch manner and form, as the former duties upon 

indles imported. | err ei ED 

| Nun. 

andles made of wax, or uſually called or ſoleg 

for wax- candles, notwithſt anding the mix- 

ture of any other ingredients therewith, tie 

pound - TALE 248 522 9— ef dan Hh 

andles made of tallow, and all other candles, 

the pound - - N o. o of 


pon due exportation, as directed for the old ſubſidy, 
and alſo upon giving ſufficient ſecurity before ſhi 
ps, that every part thereof ſhall be exported, and not 
landed in Great Britain, this duty is to be wholly re- 
aid or drawn back. ' ar ihe bhe: ki 


XVII New duty on ccals, culms * ci rn was granted 


r ever ; being appropriated to the payment of annuities 
232 years; and afterwards applied to the South Sea 
ampany, upon a voluntary ſubſcription of the'proprietors, 
to their capital ſtock. 
us duty is, over and above all former duties, to be 
aid upon the following s; and to be under the 
"agement of the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, who 
© to cauſe it to be raiſed, levied, collected, and paid 
. the exchequer, diſtinct from all other, branches. 
© entries of the ſhips and goods muſt be; made at the 
3 in the port of diſchar 3. and the duty be 
5 he Ul . pad to ſuch, collector as ſhall, be appointed 
9 \Lyeſty, or any four or more of the commiſſioners 
; x cultoms before bulk of the ſhip be broken, or 
of the goods unladen; meaſured or weighed. 


andles ; to be aſcertained, ſecured, raifed, levied, re- | 


. William III. and by the 5th of Geo. I. continued 


F_ SY y Ty 
G8 


Imported from beyond the ſeas, ee e 
If ſuch as are uſually ſold by weight; for 
every ton containing 20 C. wei „e 0! 

If ſuch as are uſually fold by the chalder, - 
any other meaſure reducible to the ch alder; 

for every chalder containing 36 buſhells 
Wincheſter meaſur ert 8046 


» 


To be paid by the importers. 
Brought coaſtways, or from port to port of _ 
- Great Britain, : i 4 
If ſuch: as art uſually ſold! by weight; for. * - 
every ton containing 20 C., weight. | - © 2 0 
If ſuch as are uſually ſold by the chalder, &c. | 
for every  chalder containing 36 buſhels 

| Wincheſter meaſure ann 
Culm brought coaſt ways; for every chalder, con-— 
taining 30 buſhels Wincheſter meaſure @-'V y- 

Cinders made of pit-coal, brought coaſt ways; for 
ry containing 36 buſhels Win- 

| r meaſure Co) Se ifg 2H 4 e900 gi 
To be paid at the ports of landing, and to be charged 
upon the owners or maſters of the ſhips: £720 
But for ſuch of the ſaid coals, culm, or cinders, as are 
carried from the bridge of Stirling, within the firth of 
Forth, to the town of Dunbar, or to any port betwixt 
them, or from Ellen foot to Bank- end in the county of 

Cumberland, this duty is not to be taken. 


For payment of the aforeſaid duty, the owner 
is to be allowed three months time, upon his 
giving good and ſufficient ſecurity ; but if he 
chuſes to pay ready money, he is to be al- | 
lowed 10 per cent. per annum; which for the — 
ſaid three months is - 23 per cent. 

If, after payment or ſecurity of this duty, the goods ſhall 

be carried to any other place of this kingdom, it ſhall not 

be again demanded or paid. | 

Upon due exportation, as directed for the old ſubſidy, &c. 

or upon due proof by oath before the collector, that they 

have been uſed in melting of copper and tin ore within 
the counties of Cornwal and Devon, or in fire- engines 
for draining tin or copper- mines in Cornwal, this duty is 
to be wholly repaid, or the ſecurity vacated, or an al- 
lowance made out of the over-ſea duties, | 

Note, The aforeſaid duties are but 3-5ths of what was 
granted and continued to the 3cth of September 1710, 
that part only being continued by Sth Anne, cap. 4. 
But the other 2-5ths are continued, under the title of 

an additional duty, as in branch No XIX. Th 


030 


Diſcount, 


No XVIII. Subſidy and 1 per cent. outwards, — was granted 
to King Charles II. and by the 3d of George I. continued 
for ever. | * | | 

Subſidy outwards was appropriated to the bank of Eng- 
land, as part of a'general fund, for payment of annuities. 
This duty was originally granted upon the exportation of 
moſt native, commodities, and manufaRures thereof ; but, 

for the encouragement of theſe manufactures, c. it was 


afterwards repealed on ſeveral ſorts of goods, particularly 
© woollen ; though the following were excepted. 


Allum, Lapis calaminaris, 
. Lead, 32 Skins of all ſorts, 
Lead ore, Neher e 30! enen 
Tin, Coney hair, or Wool, 
Leather tanned, _ Haares wool, _ 5 
Copperas Hair of all forts, 
Coals, fHFHorſes, es 
Wool cards, Litharge of lead. 


White woollen cloths, 


Provided that due entries of the goods ſo exempted from 
duty, be firſt made in the cuſtom-houle in the port of ex- 
portation, in the ſame manner and form, expreſſing the 
quantities and qualities, as was before practiſed and 
that they be ſhipped by. the proper officer; on failure 
whereof, the goods are to be liable to the ſame duty as 
before, | 

| X x . This 


cus. 


| | The duty, 
This duty, except oh tanned leather, and white | 
woollen cloths, is to be levied and collected ac- 
cording to the particular rates affixed thereon, in 
the mn of rates outwatds;z or, if not there 
rated, according to their real value and price, to 
be aſcertainetl upon the oath or affirmation of the 
merchant, in the preſence of the cuſtomer, col- 
lor, comptroller, and ſurveyor, or any two of 
them ; from which rates, values, or prices, this 
ſubſidy is to be taken for every 20 8. thereof, 5 
per cent. or 4 ak 111 
Being for leather of all ſorts,  ſheep-fkins, and 
calve- ins, tanned, tawed, or dteſſed, che hun- 
dred weight, - containing 11215. - 
This duty on white woollen cloths, By the 6th 
Anne, was granted without limitation, being for 
every white woollen broad cloth - o 5 o 
And, during the continuance of the aforeſaid ſubſidy of 
poundage on native. commodities, there is alſo, under the 


ſame regulations, to be paid a ſubſidy on the ex on of 
the followiag foreign goods uſed in dying, which had 


©. 1 0 


© 1 © 


been imported duty free. 

Agaric, Litmus, 

Annatto, Logwood, 
Antimonium erudum, Madder of all forts, 
Aqua fortis, Madder-toots, 

Argol, Nicoragun- wood, 
Arſenic, \ Qrchal, _. 

Bay berries, __ - __ Orchella, 

Brazil, or Fernambuck Pomegranate peels, 

wood, Red, or Guinea wood, 

Braziletto, or Jamalca Red ſaunders, 

— a Safflore, 

Cochineal, Sal armoniac, 
Cream of tartar, Sal gem, 

Fuflic, 

Galls, f . 

— —.— or 

Gum de 7 

Indico Pall ors; " 

Iſinglaſs, | 

The ſubſidy on the aforeſaid dying s, is to be 
| levied and collected according to their reſpective 


rates in the column of rates outwards ; for every 

20s whereof they are to pay 21 per cent. or 0 0 6 

One per cent. outwards, is payable in ready money, without 
diſeount, upon all goods and merchandiſes liable to ſub- 
oy © exported from any port of Great Britain, capable of 
.A 


the port of Malaga, in any Britiſh ſhip or veſſel that hath 
nat two decks, and carries leſs than ſixteen pieces of ord- 
nance mounted, together with two men for each gun, and 

other ammunition proportionable, | 


It is one fifth purt of the aforeſaid ſubſidies out- 
watds, or for evety 20 8. of the reſpective 
rates ot values of the goods, 1 per cent. or o o 2g, 


No XIX. Additional duty on tals, culm, and cinders, — was 
granted to King William III. and by the 3d of Geo. I. 
continued for ever; being appropriated to the fame uſes 
as the ſubſidy outwards. | ny 


This duty is, over and above all former duties, to be paid 
for the following goods. * 


Coals, except charcoal made of wood, 


Imported from parts beyond the ſeas, 


If ſuch as are uſually fold by weight, for every 
ton containing 20 C. weight GCE 


If ſuch as are uſually fold by the chalder, or 

any other meaſure reducible to the chalder ; 
for every chalder containing 36 buſhels Win- 
cheſter meaſurt ow! — 


The duty. 


The groſs duty. 


0 2 0 


2.3.9 


ip or veſſel of two hundred tons upon an ordinary full 
fea, to any part or place of the Mediterranean ſea, beyond 


9 s 


 Biought Coaftwaye, er from port to port of *® 


Great Britain, ene 
If ſuch as are uſually ſold by weight, for every 
ton containing 20 C. weight  <- © 


IF ſuch as are uſually fold by the chalder, . 
for every chalder containing 36 bulttels Win. 


| ure | — 

Culm, brought coaſtways, for every chalder con- 28 
taining 36 Wincheſter meaſure 0 0 
Cinders made of pit-coal, brought coaſtways, for h 
mop chalder containing 36 buſhels Wincheſter 

meaſure - wil 


But for ſuch: of the ſaid coals, culm, and cinders, 
carried from the bridge of Stirling, which is on the in 
of Forth, to the town of Dunbar, or to Redhead bs 
any part betwixt them, or from Ellen-foot to Bank, 
—_ county of Cumberland, this duty is not to h 
4 en. ' 
And it is to be raiſed, levied, collected, and recovers; 
ſuch manner and form, and ſubje& to ſuch alloy. 
and repayments, and under fuch penalties, forfeiture, i; 
abilities, and according to fuch rules, methods, mi f 
reAions, as directed for the former duty, N X VII. 


Ne XX. Additional duty on candles imported, — was 
to Queen Anne, and by 3d der, pe het 22 


being appropriated to the ſame uſes as the ſubſiqy | J 
wards. POEM 


This duty is over and above all other duties, t 
— ready money, without diſcount, nn 


Candles made of war, or uſually called or fola ** 
for. wax-candles, notwithſtanding the mixture 

_ of any other ingredients therewith, the pound o 0 
Candles made of tallow, and all other candles, 

 _ .. 

To be raiſed, levied, recovered, collected, and pail 

| ſuch ways and means, and under ſuch penalties and i 

feitures, and ſubject to ſuch allowances, drawbacks, ni 

and directions, and in ſuch methods, form, and mani; 

as directed for the former new duty, No XVI. 


NY XXI. New duty on hops imp:rted,—was granted to 
Anne, and by the Lich of George I. cer _ 
being 3 d. the pound avoirdupois, and appropriated toik 
ſame uſes. with the cuſtoms; which duty is, over a 
above all other duties, cuſtoms, and ſubſidies, to be pit 
down in ready money upon the importation of all ho; 

to be aſcertained, ſecured, raiſed, levied, recovered 
anſwered. by ſuch rules, ways, means, and methods, 1 
under ſuch pepalties and forfeitures, and in ſuch mam 
and form as the former duties on hops imported, dn 
to be drawn back on exportation. 


NY XXII. New duty on hides, ſtins, Qc. imported," 
ted to Queen Anne, and by $ George I. contin 
r ever; being appropriated to the ſame uſes as the 
ſidy outwards, No. XVII. s 
This duty is, over and over all former duties, cul 
and ſubſidies, to be paid in ready money without diſc 
upon the entry, and before the landing of the follow 
goods. imported; to be aſcertained, Del, raiſed, Þ 
vied, recovered and anſwered by ſuch rules, ways, an 
and methods, and under ſuch penalties and forf 
and in ſuch manner and form as directed for the cults 


Hides, wy 


loſhee, or any other hides dreſſed 2 


0 29 


Buffalo, elk, 

in dil, the pound d 
Ruſſia hides, the pourd en « ov 
All other tanned hides, not ſpecially charged, 
te pound 4 07 
Of horfes, mates, and geldings, dreſſed in al- 
_ and ſalt or meal, or otherwiſe taw'd, the * 


j 


Aa 
- 1 


except horſes, 
arſe in alum and flt or 
the' - 324776 N 


| geldinges, 
meal, or othierwiſe 
| os; 11 


ade, keins tanned, the pndd 6013 
| keins greg in allum and falt, or meal, 
| or otherwife 1 pound p 0 if 4 
only called cordivants, the dozen 4 
ny "3 dreſſed in oil or allum, or otherwiſe © 
ealy dreſſed, the pouſdſd ,, 0.0 6 
Dogs ſxins drefled in allum and alt, or otherwiſe, NR 
Voie 24 act 4 O00 * — 0 0 04 
Goat- fins, not ufually called cordfvants, how- 
ever dreſſed, the pound Wo. cuk ad , 
Kids ſkins, dreſſed or undreſſed, or not perfectly 
dreſſed, the dozen ** a - 4 ©. 
Kids ſkins dreſſed in allum and falt, or meal, of 
otherwiſe taw'd, the pound  - - © 
Lamb ſkins dreſſed in oil, the dozen © 
' *_ tanned, the dozen 0 
bdtreſſed, or taw'd otherwiſe, the doz. o 
Sheep-ſkins dreſſed in oil, the dozen - 2 
tanned, the dozen N 
dreſſed, or taw d otherwiſe, the doz. © 
Sink calve-ſkins with the hair on, however 
dreſſed, the pound Fx... - oot1 
Ditto without the hair on, however dreſſed, the. _ 
pound FRI De 5. e904 
All other hides and ſkins, and pieces of hides and I 
ſkins, tanned, tawed, or dreſſed, and al! wares - 
made into manufactures of leather, or any ma-. 
nufacture whereof the moſt valuable part is 
leather; for every 208. of the true and real 
value or worth to be ſold at the port of im- 
portation, to be affirmed 22 of the - 
merchant or importer, without any abatement 
for this or any former duty, 1 5 per cent. or 
Parchment, the dozen _ 2 
Vellum, the dozen — 9 


VU pon due exportation, as directed for the old fubſidy, c. 
nd upon ſufficient ſecurity given before ſhipping, that the 
oods ſhall not be relanded or brought on ſhore again in 

. Britain, drawback of this duty muſt be allowed; 

being 2-3ds for hides and calve - ſæins, but for the reſt no- 
thing. | 


— 


03 0 
0-0 6 
@ 10 


o XXIII. Additional duty on hides, ſkins, &c. imported, — 
was granted to Queen Anne, and by the 14d of Geo. I. 
continued for ever; being appropriated to the fame pur- 
poſes with the ſubſidy outwards. CITE | 
This duty is, over and above former duties, cuſtoms, and 
ſubſidies, to be paid in ready money without difcount, 
upon importation of the following goods. 
Hides. Tb duty, 
Buffalo, elk, loſhee, or any other hides drefſed — 
/ 
Ruſſia hides, the pound = 8 
All other tanned hides, the pound © > = 
Of horſes, mares, and geldings, dreſſed in al- 
lum and alt, or meal, or otherwiſe taw'd, 
the hide ULM ER e 81 0 
All other hides, ſo dreſſed or taw'd, the hide 0 1 6 
: Skins. - | | 
Calve-ſkins drefled in allum and ſalt, or meal, 


in 


or otherwiſe taw'd, the pound 


a OS 
: 

* * 
1 144 


| 001 
"to tanned, the pound © = -* _ 0 ©. 2 
Commonly called cordivants, the dozen 0 4 0 
Peer. ſxins perfectly dreſſed, the pound  _ © 0 3 

ogs {ins however dreſſed, the pound 0 0 02 

oat ſkins of aff ſorts, except cordivants, how- = "He 

derer dreſſed,” the Gegen 84 0 

ids \Kins, dreſſed or undreſſed, or not perfealy 
K.. ed, the dozgn i, er „ inn 0 0 6 

ds ſking dreſſed in allum and ſalt, or meal, 

ol enerwiſe taw'd, the pound 00 0 12 


- 
4 N 
a 
” N * 6 2 6 
- 
» oy 
= * . . " 


% A g , | 51 


aaa Tha 400 

| | PY Skins, | Go 
Lainb-ſkins taritied, the do en . 9 0 9 
'. © "qrelſed in oil, the dozen 01 6 
otherwiſe dreſſed of taw'd, the doz. © o 6 

Sheep ſkins tanned; the dozen 1 © © 2 

dreſſed in oil, the dozeri _ 0 1 
otherwiſe dreſſed or taw'd, the doz, o © 6 


Slink calve-ſkins with the hair on; however 
dreſſed, the pound ws. — 88 01 
Ditto without the halt, however dreſſed, the - 


pound — 8 . 
All other bides and ſkins, and pieces of hides and 
ſkins, tanned, taw'd, or dreſſed, and all wares 
made into manufactures of leather, or any ma- 
nufacture whereof the moſt valuable part is 
leather; for every 208. of the true and real va- 
lue or worth to be ſold at the port of importa- _ - 
fion, to be affirmed upon the vath of the mer- 
chant, without any abatement for this or any 


o 0 05 


former duty, 15 per cent. or 2 0 3 © 
Parchment, the dozen - CES: MS 
Vellum, the dozen - 0 3 © 


Which duties are to be aſcertained, raiſed, levied, 
recovered and ſecured by ſuch ways, means, and 
methods, and under ſuch penalties and forfei - 
tures, and in ſuch manner and form as directed 
for the former duty, N XXII. 


Starch, the pound, avoirdupois weight o O 2 


To be raiſed, levied, recovered, anſwered and 


paid by fuch rules, ways, means, and methods, 

and under ſuch penalties and forfeitures, and 

with ſuch allowances, &c. as directed for the 

duty on ſoap, No Nav. f 
Gilt wire, the ounce troy — 0 10 
Silver- wire, the ounce troy = "TY 


To be raiſed, levied, recovered and paid by ſuch rules, 


Ways, means, and methods, and in ſuch manner and 


fotm, c. as directed for the new duty on ſoap. 
Upon due exportation, as directed for the old ſubſidy, c. 
and alſo upon fufficient ſecurity given before ſhipping, 


that the goods ſhall not be relanded in Great Britain, 

drawback of this duty muſt be allowed as follows, viz. 
The drawback, 

Hides and calve-ſkins *» — Two thirds. 

Starch I” 5+ - All. 

Gilt and filver wire - - All. 

All the reſt - - Nothing. 


No XXIV. New duty on ſoap, paper, &c. imported, — was 
granted to Queen Anne, and by the zd of George I. con- 
tinued for ever ; being applied with the ſubſidy outwards. 
This duty, over and above all former duties, cuſtoms, and 
ſubſidies, to be paid by the importer in ready money, with- 
out diſcount, upon the entry, and before the landing of 
the following goods imported. 

The duty 


Soap, the pound - - "SETS & +4 hy 


By the 1oth Anne, which granted this duty on paper, 
thoſe ſorts. only which have no rates prefixed to them in 
the firſt column, were particularly charged ; and all other 
paper was to pay the ſaid duty, after the rate of 20 per 
cent. according to the real value or worth of ſuch paper, to 
be ſold at the port of importation, upon the oath of the 
importer, without any abatement for this or any other 
former duty. But, by 11th Georgel. inſtead of the ſaid 
value upon oath, the following reſpective rates were aſ- 
ſigned for payment of the faid duty, which is here charged 
in the ſecond column, to make it. correſpond with thoſe 
ſorts which were particularly and expreſsly charged. 


Rates. Daty. 
Paper, called 

Atlas, fine, the ream _ o 16 © 
Ditto ordina y, the ream - o 8 0 
Baſtard, or double copy, the ream o 20 

Blue paper for ſugar-bakers, the ſingle 
| ream _— - ©" $10'0' 7 2 
Ditto royal, the ream „ IE 0.1 


3 . |  Brour””® 


88 


| | | Rates, Duty. 
Paper, called 3 | 
Brown paper, the bundle, containing 
40 gow - — — 9034 
Cap, called brown cap, the rem © 5 © 
Cartridge, the rem * 1 
Chancery, double, the rem - 
Crown, Genoa crown, fine, the ream 
Ditto ſecond, the rem 
German crown, the ream- - 
Printing crown, fine, the ream © 5 © 
Ditto, 2d ordinary, the rem 0 39 
Demy, Fine, the ream 3D 2 
Second, the ream 
Printing, the ream - 
Genoa detny, fine, the ream 
Ditto ſecond, the rem 
German demy, the ream 
Elephant, Fine, the ream 55 
Ordinary, the rem, 
Fools cap, Fine, the ream 
Second, the rem 
Genoa fools cap, fine, the ream 
Ditto ſecond, the rem 
German fools cap, the ream 
Printing fools cap, fine, the 
ream * 
| Ditto 2d ordinary, the ream 
Imperial, Fine, the rem - 
Second writing imperial, the 
ream - 215 © 
Lombard German, the ream — | 
Medium, Fine, the ream - 
Genoa medium, the ream 
, Second writing medium, the | 
ream - 0 
pg paper, woot ny | — 
9%, Fine large the ream = 
L ” Small poſt, the ream — 0 76 
Pot, Superfine pot, the rem | 
Second fine pot, the ream 
Genoa pot, fine, the ream 
Ditto ſecond, the ream o 39 
Ordinary pot, the ream - | 
Royal, Fine, the ream - 
j Holland royal, fine, the ream | 
Ditto ſecond fine, the ream O10 © 
Genoa royal, the ream = | 
Ordinary royal, the ream o 50 
Super royal fine, the ream 
Second writing, royal, the ream 1 
Ditto ſuper royal, the ream 2 
The ream to contain 20 quires. 
The quire to contain 24 ſheets. 
Millboards, 


1 Paſteboards, f the hundred weight o 5 © 
| Scaleboards, | 
| To be aſcertained, fecured, raiſed, levied, reco- 
| vered and. anſwered by ſuch rules, ways, means, 
1 | and methods, and under ſuch penalties and for- 
3: fe:tures, and in ſuch manner and form as the 
f former duties on the ſame commodities. 
| Linens chequered, ſtripeJ, printed, painted, 
ſtained or dyed after the manufacture, or in the 
thread or yarn before the manufacture, in any 
foreign parts, except lawns, ſtriped or chequered 
linens being all white, neckcloths ftriped at the 
ends only, barras or packing canvas, and buck- 
rams; for every 20s. of the true and real value 
or worth to be ſold at the port of importation, 
upon the oath of the importer, without any abate- 
ment for this or any former duty, 15 per cent. or © 3 0 


[| To be raiſed, levied and collected in the ſame manner 
1 and form, and by ſuch rules, ways, and methods, as the 
aforeſaid duty on paper. Hg ot 

Upon due exportation, as directed for the old ſubſidy, &c. 
and alſo upon. ſufficient ſecurity given before ſhipping, 
- that the goods ſhall not be relanded in Great Britain; this 


+ ab 
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N* XXV. Additimal duty on ſoa, paper, Ec. in perla. 


Ne XXVI. New duty on coals exported, — was granted to 


1 
GC US: 
„8 


4, except on paper, which on exportation is to h 
rawback, is to be wholly drawn back or repaid: 
ſuch paper as. ſhall be uſed in printing books in y, 
Latin, Greek, oriental or northern languages, in the uni. 
verſities of Oxford and Cambridge, or in Scotland, was 
the amount of the duties paid, aſcertained by the oath g 
the chief r of the preſs, before the vice-chancelly 
expreſſing the kinds and quantities certified by the fü 
vice-chancellor, a warrant or order of the treaſury, to y, 
commiſſioners, muſt be made out for the repayment q 
this duty. | | | | 


ave 10 
and fo 


anted to Queen Anne, and by the 6th of George l. 
daued for — ; which was made a fund for the 2 
of an annuity of 105, obo l. for thirty-two years, and the 
annual ſurplus was reſerved for the diſpoſition of pan 
ment; but by 7th George I. was continued to the Sug 
ſea company upon the annuitants ſubſcription into the 
capital ſtock. And by 2d George II. the ſurplus vn 
appropriated to the bank of re fp for payment of u 
annuity of 50, ooo 1. purchaſ by them for the ſum 9 
1, 250, ooo 1. being after the rate of 4.1. per cent. per amn 
This duty is, over and above all former duties, cuſtoms, 
ſubſidies, and rates, to be paid by the importer in ready 
money without diſcount upon the entry, and before th Iuty i 


landing of the following goods imported, 

* The h 

—_— the pound %% ing 
aper; ; n 

ee nee. day X NN + Pe! 
Scaleboards, . 9 


Linens chequer'd, ftriped, printed, painted, ſtained, 
or dyed, after the manufacture, or in the thread 
or yarn before the manufacture, in any foreign 
parts, except buckrams, lawns, canvas, barras, 
and Sileſia neckcloths, and which may be law- 
fully uſed in Great Britain; for every 208. of the 
true and real value or worth to be ſold at the port 
of importation, upon the oath of the importer, 
without any abatement for this or any other duty, 
15 per cent. or UP Ib She — 0 30 
Starch, the pound weight nen 80 
To be raiſed, levied, aſcertained, ſecured, collected, a: 
ſwered and paid by ſuch ways, means, and method, 
and under ſuch penalties and forfeitures, with the like# 
lowances and drawbacks, and in ſuch manner and fon 
as the former duties charged on the like commodities, | 
the branches N XXIII. and XXIV. = # 
e exc 


Anne, and by the 6th of George I. continued for em his du 
being appropriated to the ſame uſes and purpoſes as tel es, im 
ditional duty on ſoap, &c. No XXV. ö rtation 
This duty is, over and above the former duties, to bed oh 
on the entry, and before the ſhipping of coals outwas % n 
—— 2 m. 
Coals ſhipped to be exported to parts beyond the itto, tl 
ſeas, except to Ireland, the iſle of Man, or the XXXI 
Britiſh plantations ; for every chalder, Newcaſtle gens 
meaſure, in foreign bottom -.....00 ls 
Ditto in Britiſh bottoms - - 030 Ti 0 
To be raiſed, levied, aſcertained, ſecured, collected. | or the; 
ſwered and paid by ſuch ways, means, and method, * wont 
in ſuch manner and form, as the former duties on 2" client 
ation. * | d befor 


N* XXVIL New duty on ſail-oth imported, —ws fte 
to Queen Anne, and continued by 1 5th of George l 
ing appropriated to the payment of a reward of 2%" 
every ell of Britiſh made ſail- cloth or canvas fit fu. 
made into fails, exported by way of merchandiſe. |, 

This duty is, over and above all former ſubſidies, d.. 
impoſitions, and payments, to be paid upon the inf 
tion of the following goods. | 


| | m 
ah made fails, and fail-cloth, or canvas, 

uſually entered as hollands-duck, or vitry canvas, 
which ſhall be fit for making of ſails for nav igt 


XX 
7ithot 


q — 
4 i 
Ll F 8 
” C | 
” . , 0 # : 4 4 


u thids, and imported into Great Britain by 


ing Fl of the p ct. 

ay of merchandiſe, except canvas pr on 

und manufacture of Ireland, for every ell, __ oa 5 10 "Bi 
To be raiſed, levied, collected rend of 


ways, means, an , and in ſuch manger and form, 
7 


as any ſubſidy for any other goods impor! : $pl not to be 


on exportation. 


for ever, 


drawn back 


0 XXVII. New duty vn 
granted ** King George 

annuities. . : TE” TIS. f 
The duty is, over 3nd loſe al Foritibr cults, Nbg. 
ies, and duties, to be paid down bythe irtiporter, in Feady 
money wittout diſcouitit, upon the entry, Ati" before the 
landing f 


611ver-plate imported, for every ounce trey 0 6 
To be raiſed, levied, recovered, and paid. by ſuch rules, 
ways, and methods, and in ſuch manner and form, as the 
duties on gilt and ſilver Wire imported, under 
9 23. oe” bu AAA: 
due exportation as directed for the old ſubſidy, &r. 
4 Allo Ke: iy ſufficient ſecurity given before ſhipping, 
that the ſame ſhall not be relanded in Great Britain, this 
guty is to be wholly drawn back or repaid. 


King George I. and by the 10th of George II. continued 
rithout limitation, being appropriated towards making 
rood the ſupply granted to his Majeſty for the year 1722. 
aa duty is, over and above all former cuſtoms, ſubſidies, 
ac duties, to be paid down by the importers in ready mo- 
ey without diſcount, upon the entry, and before the 
anding of . 8 
TY" . et OY The duty, 
Apples imported, for every buſel 0 2 0 
o be raiſed, levied, recovered and paid by ſuch rules; 
ways, means, and methods, and in ſuch manner and form 


s the former duties on apples imported, and not to be 
Irawn back on exportation. ' 0 


ing George II; but they are now prohibited. 
his duty was appropriated to the payment of a bounty 
V Britiſh and Iriſh linens exported ; and alſo, by order 
che lords of the treaſury, or commiſſioners of the cuſ- 
ms, to anſwer all charges attending the collection of 
is duty, or payment of the bounty : but if more money 
roſe by this duty than anſwered the bounty, Qc. the 
ne was, by directions of the treaſury, to be paid into 
e exchequer towards the ſinking fund. 
his duty was, over and above all former ſubſidies, du- 
es, impoſitions, and payments, to be paid upon the im- 
brtation of 
: The . 
oreign cambrics, the half piece, conta ining fix mY 
and an half ells - 5 


Ditto, the whole piece, containing thirteen els O 2 10 


XXXI. Exciſe on ſalt imported, —was granted to K. Wil 
am and Q. Mary, but continued by the 1 4th of King 


peorge II. being for 


The buſhel, formerly 8 gallons, now 84 lbb. o 68 


or the payment of this duty, the importer may be allowed 
Le time from the importation, upon his giving 
| 7 ſecurity for the ſame to the collector upon entry, 
before landing ; and if he pays it in ready money, he 
be allowed a difcount after the rate of 101. per cent, 

4 auen which for the ſaid fix months is 5 per cent. 
be alt may, upon Janding, be weighed, cellared, and 
| up in the preſence of an officer, at the importer's 
1 the officer and importer ; 
y, in the preſence of, and by warrant 


page, and under the cuſtody of 
0 the importer ma 
der the (aid offic 


| le not under a wey or 40 buſhels at a 
* 45 ſecurity for payment of the duty within 
— Ater the delivery, or upon payment of the duty 
— * at the delivery; in conſideration whereof 

"ay allowed the aforeſaid diſcount for prompt pay- 


and appropriated for 


I The duty. 


as ; 
branch 


XXIX. New duty vn apples imported, Was gtinted to No XXX I. E 


XXX. New duty on comnbrtcs imported, — Was granted to From Guernſey, Jerſey, Sark, or Alderney. 


* 


tzntity he r s hand and ſeal, take away what Ne XXXIII. Inland duty 


Jeveral ititervals of 


ing a duty, both in England and 


bs 


rb duty, + But if the whole quantity imported in any one ſhip does 
not amount to 40 buſhels; it may not be cellated, but the 


whole duty muſt be paid down or ſecured. x 
And if the ſalt is deſigned 9 — Fin of any * god 
| rtation, or herri or home-conſumption, it m 
de Undel, weighed, 225 warehouſed, under the locks of 
the officers and the proprietor, ſo to remain during the 
b each fiſhing ſeaſon, without payment 
of this duty; an entry being made of the reſpective quan- 
kities ſo lodged © Vat at the next fiſhing feaforr, when the 
importer wants to take the ſaid ſalt away, he muſt make 
oath to the quantity, and that it Is intended to be only ſo 


ulſed, and give ſecurity to account for the fame. 


Upon due exportation, this duty is to be wholly repaid, 
or the ſecurity vacated. re id 
By the Sth article of the union, there was a duty payable 
in Scotland; and under the management of the comfniſ- 
fioners of the cuſtoms there, for ſo much Scotch falt as 
was uſed in curing fleſh exported from thence to foreign 
wa or to England: and likewiſe for proviſions uſed by 
ips trading thence; either to foreign parts, to England, 
or from port to port in Scotland, according to the exciſe | 
payable in England, till 1ſt May 1714, which was 38. 
i4 per buſhel, but thericeforward after the rate of 25. 
4 d. only, becauſe from that time all Scotch ſalt became 
chargeable with 1 2 d. per buſhel: 


on liguors imported, — was granted to 
and continued by 6th of George II. be- 
otland, under the ma- 
nagement of the commiſſioners of the exciſe reſpectively, 
who generally empower the collectors of the cuſtoms at 
the ſeveral ports to levy it for them; being payable on the 
following liquors. See Exciſe. . 
From foreign parts. | 
Ale, or beer, the bartel - O 1 


King Charles l 


ay aqua vitæ, ſpirits or ſtrong waters, 
ſitigle, the gallon - * 
Ditto double, or above proof, the gallon 
Mum, the barrel - 2 
Cyder, or perry, the ton 9 
randy, aqua vitæ, ſtrong waters or ſpirits, the 
gallon = 2 O 
Vinegar, the barrel LIME IMF, 8 
Cyder, or perry, the hogſhead - 2 
Beer, ale, and mum, the barrel - 


All other exciſcable liquors, the ſame duties as paid in this 
kingdom. | 

Which is the total exciſe, except on rum, or ſpirits of the 

Britiſh plantations in America. 


Note, This duty was extended to Scotland by the at of union, 


To be paid by the importer in ready money, without diſ- 
count, upon entry before landing, by 12th Charles II. and 


the other acts which granted the ſeveral duties; but by 


15th George II. rum or ſpirits of the Britiſh ſugar plan- 
_ tations may be warchouſed ſix months before payment of 
the exciſe. + | 
Not to be landed, before due entry be made with the 
collector of exciſe at the port of importation, or before 
the exciſe be fully ſatisfied and paid, and a warrant for 
the landing or delivering ſigned by the ſaid colle or, or 
without the preſence of an exciſe-officer, upon forfeiture, 
« the value, by 15th Charles II. and the 2d William and 
_— | 
Before the landing of any liquors from Guernſey, Jerſey, 
Sc. oath muſt be made by the importer, before the col- 
1: tor of the cuſtoms, that they are of the growth and ma- 
nufacture of the ſaid iſlands, and not made from or mixed 
with any foreign liquors, or materials, by 2d William and 
Mary ; but there is no drawback on exportation. 


on coffee, tea, and chocolate, — was 
granted to King George J. | 

Coffee and tea having upon entry at the cuſtomhouſe, 
and payment of the cuſtoms at importation, been put into 
warehouſes at the importer's charge, and approved of by 
the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, muſt, upon delivery 


Yy thence, 


— ww — Ae: - 
» 


cus 


thence, with intent to be conſumed in Great Britain, pay 


the following duty. 
| The duty. 
Coffee of the Britiſh plantations in America, the 
pound avoirdupois weight - 0 16 


Ditto of other places, the like pound » 71. @ 
Tea, the like pound — - 040 


To be paid down in read by the proprietor, at 
the next office for that diviſion, for ſo much as he intends 
to take out of the warehouſe for home · conſumption; the 
warehouſe-keeper, upon producing a warrant. from the 
colleQor, teſtifying the receipt of the duty, to deliver the 
goods with a permit fi 
attending the warehouſe, to prevent ſeizure. 


But if intended for exportation, may be delivered upon - 


ſufficient ſecurity given to the commiſlioners of the cuſ- 


- toms accordingly, 


Chocolate, made or fold in Great Britain, the 
pound avoirdupois weight - 0 1 6 


To be paid by the maker, if within the bills ef mortality, 
within one week, and in any other part of Great Bri- 


tain within ſix weeks after entry. | 

To be under the management of ſuch commiſſioners as his 
Majeſty or the treaſury ſhall appoint ; who are to have 
and exerciſe the like juriſdiction as the commiſſioners of 
exciſe on liquors, al their judgments to be final. 

This duty to be levied by the powers, and under the pe- 
nalties of the laws of exciſe on liquors, and all penalties 
to be ſued for and recovered by the ſame ways and 
means. 


Ne XXXIV. Unrated goods imported, under va ued. 


Goods paying duties ad valorem, having, after examina- 
tion, and upon demand made by the cuſtomer, collector, 
and comptroller, been delivered up for the uſe and benefit 
of the crown, and the value ſworn or affirmed to, paid to 
the importer, together with the duties by him paid, and 
an addition of 101. per cent. and the ſaid goods having 
been fairly and publicly ſold to the beſt advantage, the 
neat produce or overplus, if any, after a deduction of all 


. diſburſements, muſt be paid into his Majeſty's exchequer 
towards the finking-fund, by the title of this branch. 


The aforegoing duties are ſuch as are at prefent payable 


to his Britannic Majeſty upon goods and merchandiſes 
imported, exported, and brought coaſtways into Great 
Britain: but there being two other duties, which origi- 


ginally were alſo payable to the crown, though now they 
are by particular grants become a private right, the na- 
ture whereof is proper to be known by the officers of the 
cuſtoms, in regard the wines liable thereto are exempted 
from payment of part of the cuſtoms, &c. it has been 
thought proper to give a ſhort account of the ſaid duties, 


No XXXV. Priſage and butlerage. 


Theſe duties were originally the only cuſtom that was 
payable upon the importation of wines, and were taken and 
received by virtue of the regal prerogative, for the proper 
uſe of the crown : but for many years paſt there having 
been granted by parliament, ſubſidies, or aids, to the kings 
of England, and thoſe duties not repealed but confirmed ; 
they have been pleaſed to pot the ſame away to ſome 
nobleman, who by virtue of ſuch grant or patent is to en- 
joy the full benefit and advantage thereof, and may cauſe 
the ſame to be levied and collected in the ſame manner as 
the kings themſelves might and were formerly wont 
to do. | 
Priſage is a certain taking or purveyance of wines to the 
King's uſe, out of every ſhip bringing in wines belong- 
ing to the natives of England, except the merchants of 
London, the cinque ports, Southampton, and Cheſter, 
which are exempted by particular charters; to be taken 
upon the breaking of bulk, or unloading any part of the 


ſhip's cargo, according to the whole quantity on board, 


though there be not more than one ton landed, 
This duty is either ſingle or double. 
Single priſage is one ton, and is due in kind, when the 
quantity imported amounts to or exceeds ten tons, but 
is under twenty tons; for if under ten tons, there is not 
any priſage due. | 


away, allow 


by himſelf, and a proper officer 
; ficer of the cuſtoms muſt carefully obſerve, that hes 1 


deration of the liberties and freedoms granted to they 


| tain; as alſo ie. Barbadoes duty, which is 41. 19, 


into Great Britain, inſtead of being applied towars i 


But the cuſtoms in Ireland are eſtabliſhed according 


CUS 
Double priſage is two tons, and is due in kind whe, 
quantity imported amounts to, or exceeds twent ent 
which is the moſt due out of any one ſhip; one * * 
taken before, and the other behind the maſt, at ob | 
ſure of the King's butler or priſage-maſter, who m. 
the whole cargo, and chuſe the beſt wines, and 7 5, 
veſſels, or chuſe thoſe that are the fulleſt, and te 


ing only 20 8. per ton for freight; * 
3 had — he may compound with chem ns | 
whole quantity, at a certain price, as is the pra 
London, ” | 8 1. : 
But as there is a difference in favour of the priſage na, 
between the cuſtoms and other duties due to the 0 1 
which are to be paid by him and the merchant; 4 


always a ſufficient quantity imported, to allow ie ,M 


| 9 9 is a duty of 25. for every ton of wines i 
by merchants ftrangers; being a compoſition in lieu i 
duty of priſage payable in kind by Engliſh only, in ſl 


King John, and King Edward I. by a charter callel 
mercatoria. | | . 
Beſides theſe, there are what are called the plantation. d 
impoſed by the 25th of Charles II. for ever; being ee 

of ſeveral kinds upon ſeveral ſorts of goods ſhipped u 
Britiſh plantations, and not to be brought to 0h .= 


cent. payable in Barbadoes and the Leeward iſſanh i 
goods exported from thence, which is now all bu 


ſupport of thoſe iſlands, as it was intended when ors 
by the inhabitants. See Duty. 1 

o which were added during the reigns of King Geuꝶ 
and King George II. the following duties. f 
I. A new additional duty of tonnage upon all wins 
a v- 2 —_— ever. | | 
2. A new duty on glaſs imported, ted for ever, 
3. The ſecond, or rather third new ſubſidy of poundy 
granted in 1748, being 18. in the pound on all good 
ported, and after that rate for goods ad valorem; butt 
rated Eaſt India goods to pay 5 per cent. of the groß i 
for which they are ſold at the candle, - 


particular book of rates made for that kingdom; bei 
well as the exciſe, under the government of com 
ſioners appointed for that country. - See [reland. 
But for a more particular account of the other pas 

the Britiſh cuſtoms, ſee book of Rates, and the ta 
Scavage. 


Certain rules, orders, directions, and allowances, fir i 
vancement of trade, and encouragement of the merci 
alſo for the regulating as well of the merchants in main 
due entries and juſt payments of their cuſtoms, as of the N 
in all the ports of Great Britain, in the faithful diſclary 
their duty; annexed to the book of rates referred to init 
of tonnage and poundage paſſed in the 12th year of K. 0% 
and ſigned by Sir Harbottle Grimſtone, bart. ſpeati f 
houſe of commons. See Book of Rates. 


I, Every merchant ſhall have free liberty to break bk 
any port allowed by the law, and to pay cuſtom u, 
ſidy for no more than he ſhall eater and land; pm 
that the maſter or purſer of every ſuch ſhip, {ball fue 
declaration upon oath, before any two princip 
the port, of the true content of his ſhip's lading; 
likewiſe after declare, upon his oath, before the cut 
collector, comptroller, or ſurveyor, or two of them, 
next port of this kingdom, where his ſhip ſhall am 
quantity and quality of the goods landed at the 0 
port, where bulk was firſt broken, and to who 
did belong. TE lo hs Be 

II. All foreign goods and merchandiſe, except Wien, 
rants, and wrought ſilks, firſt imported, {bal * 
exported by any merchant, within three years; 

merchant or merchants as ſhall export any ſuc 4 
goods or merchandiſes, except thoſe before exc) 
have allowance, and be repaid by the officer, ® 

ceived the ſame, the one moiety of the ſubſcf 


Gs 
| ig at the firſt importation of ſuch foreign goods and 
wo pale = part thereof, ſo as due proof be firſt 


i -om the officers, of the dilY entry and 
was sf — "ciſtcen and ſubſidy of all ſuch foreign 
de and merchandiſes inwards, together with the oath 
f the merchants importing and exporting the ſame, af- 
krming the truth thereof, and the name of is Majeſty 8 
ſearcher or under- ſearcher in the port of London, and of 


the ſearcher of any other of the out-ports, teſtifying the . 


ding thereof to be exported. After all which duly per- 
aun, manner before expreſſed, the moiety of the ſub- 
ſidy firſt paid inwards, ſhall, without any delay or reward, 
be repaid unto ſuch merchant or merchants, who ex- 
dort ſuch goods and merchandiſes, within one month after 
Jemand thereof : as alſo the whole additional duty of ſilks, 
linen, and tobacco, in manner as before is directed. 
III. And if there be an agreement now in force, which 
was formerly made by the late commiſfoners of the cuſ- 
toms and ſubſidies, with the merchants ſtrangers, or their 
factors, or ſhall hereafter be made by any commiſſioners, 
or farmers of the cuſtoms and ſubſidies, ' or any other 
power, except by conſent of parliament, with any mer- 
chant or merchant-ſtrangers, or their factors, for any fo- 
reign goods or merchandiſes to be brought into the port of 
London, or any other port or haven of this kingdom of 
Great Britain, and to be exported again by way of com- 
poſition 3 all other merchants being his Majeſty's ſubjects, 
ſhall be admitted into the ſame compoſition, and not to be 
excluded from any other privilege whatſoever, granted to 
the ſtranger by any private agreement, or compoſition, 
under the ſame conditions, and with the ſame reſtriction 
as ſhall be made with the merchant-ſtranger. 
IV. Every merchant, as well Britiſh as ſtranger, that ſhall 
ſhip and export any kind of wines, which formerly have 


4 * 


or allowed unto them all the duties of tonnage paid in- 
F wards: except to the Britiſh man twenty ſhillings the 
ton, and except to the ſtranger five and twenty ſhillings 
the ton, upon due proof of the due entry and payment 
of the tonnage inwards, and of the ſhipping thereof to 
be exported, to be made in manner as in the ſecond ar- 
ticle is mentioned and expreſſed. : f 
If any merchant, denizen, or ftranger, ſhall export 
any Spaniſh or foreign wools, he ſhall have liberty fo to 
do; with this further Eondition, that ſuch Spaniſh or 
other foreign wools whatſoever be not exported in any 
other ſhip or veſſel whatſoever, with intent to be carried 
beyond the ſeas, out of the kingdom of Great Britain, than 
only in Britiſh ſhipping, upon pain of confiſcation. 
I, Every merchant, as well Britiſh as ſtranger, which 
ſhall ſhip and export any currants, which formerly were 
duly entered, and paid the ſubſidy and cuſtom inwards, 
ſhall have allowed or repaid unto them reſpectively, all the 
cuſtom and ſubſidy paid inwards for the ſame, except 
eighteen pence for every hundred weight to the Britiſh, 
and two and twenty pence halfpenny for every hundred 
weight to the ſtranger ; upon due proof of the due entry 
and payment of the cuſtom and ſubſidy thereof inwards, 
and of the ſhipping thereof to be exported, to be made 
in manner as in tne ſecond article is declared. 
II. If any merchant having duly paid all duties inwards 
for foreign goods, and in regard of bad ſales, ſhall be in- 
forced to keep the ſame, or any part thereof, in his hands, 
Mer the ſpace of three years ſhall be elapſed; in this 
cale, he, or any other perſon, is to be permitted to ſhip 
the ſam? out for the parts beyond the ſeas, if they think 
th without payment of any ſubſidy for the ſame out- 
41's, upon due proof that the ſame was duly entered, 
ard ſubſidy paid inwards. 
el i merchant -bringing in any ſort of wines into 
5 ingdom, by way of merchandiſe, and ſhall make 
ent ies of the ſame in the cuſtomhouſe, ſhall be al- 
owed 12 per cent. for leakage. 
* ful lden of wine which ſhall be run out, and 
vey even inches, or above, left therein; and ever 
or pipe not above nine inches, ſhall be accounted 


for 0 


uts, an1 the merchant t 
If any wines ant to pay no ſubſidy for the ſame. 


an . . . . 
d fit for nothing but to diſtil into hot-waters, or to make 


paid all the duties of tonnage inwards, ſhall have repaid, 


ſhould prove corrupt and unmerchantable, 


cus 


vinegar, then every owner of ſuch wines hall be abated in 
Tab 


the dy, according to ſuch his damage in thoſe wines; 
by the diſcretion of the collectors of the cuſtoms; and 
one of the principal officers: But, by 6th George I. this 
e | : 
XI. If any tobarto, or other goods or merchandiſe brought 
into this kingdom, ſhall receive any damage by falt water, 
or otherwiſe, ſo that the owner thereof ſhall be prejudiced 
in the ſale of ſuch goods, the principal officers of the cuſ- 
tomhouſe, or any two of them, whereof the collector for 
the time being to be one, ſhall have power to chuſe two 
indifferent merchants, experienced in the values of ſuch 
goods; who, upon viſiting the ſaid goods, ſhall certify and 
eclare upon their corporal oaths, firſt adminiſtered by the 
ſaid officers, what damage ſuch goods have received, and 
are leſſened in their true value, and according to ſuch da- 
mage in relation to the rates ſet on them in the book of 
rates, the ſaid officers are to make a proportionable abate- 
ment unto the merchant or owner of the _— due for 


the ſanie. But, by 12th Anne, and gth George I. repealed 
as td tobacco, 


XII. The merchant- ſtrangers, who, according to the rates and 
values in the book of rates contained, pay double ſubſidy 
and lead, tin, woollen cloths, ſhall alſo pay double cuſtom 
for native manufactures of wool, or part wool; and the 
ſaid ſtratigers a e to pay for all other goods, as well in- 
wards as outwards, rated to pay the ſubſidy of poundage, 
three pence in the pound, or any other duty pay able b 
charta mercatoria, beſides the ſubſidy. But, by * 
Charles II. and gth Anne, repealed as to goods imported. 

XIII. That the merchants trading in the port of London, 
have free liberty to lade and unlade their goods at any the 
lawful keys, and places of ſhipping and landing of goods, 
between the Tower of London, and London bridge, and 
between ſun riſing and the ſun ſetting, from the 10th day of 
September, to the 10th day of March; and between the 

hours of ſix of the clock in the morning, and fix of the 
clock in the evening, from the roth day of March to the 
10th day of September, giving notice thereof to the re- 
ſpective officers appointed to attend the lading and unlading 

of goods. And ſuch officer as ſhall refuſe, upon due call- 
ing, to be preſent, he ſhall forfeit for every default five 
pounds, the one moiety unto the King, and the other 
moiety to the party grieved and ſuing for the ſame. For 
the lawful keys, ſee Keys, and to 

XIV. The merchants of York, Kingſton upon Hull, New- 
caſtle upon Tyne, and the members thereof, ſhall be al- 
lowed free of cuſtom and ſubſidy, two of the northern 
cloths, and kerſies in ten, to be ſhipped in thoſe ports in 
the names of double wrippers, as formerly hath been there 
allowed them. But, by 11th and 12th William III. all 
woollen manufactures are free, | 

XV. The merchants of Exeter, and other. weſtern parts, 
ſhall be allowed free of ſubſidy, one perpetuana in ten, for 
a wrapper, and three Devon dozens in twenty, for wrap- 
pers; the fame to be ſhipped out of the ports of Exeter, 
Plymouth, Dartmouth, Barnſtable, Lime-Regis, or the 
members thereof. But, by the 11th and 12th Will. III. 
all woollen manufactures are free, 

XVI. All merchants tranſporting any ſorts of woollen, whe- 
ther new or old drapery, as alſo bays and cottons, ſhall be 
allowed one in ten for a wrapper, free of cuſtom and 
ſubſidy. But, by 11th and 12th William III all woollen 
manufactures are free. 

XVII. Every merchant ſhall be allowed upon all other goods 
and merchandiſes appointed to pay to any the ſubſidy of 
poundage, according to the rule of the book of rates, to 
be imported, five in the hundred of all the ſaid ſub- 
ſidies of poundage fo appointed to be paid- £ 

XVIII. The officers, who fit above in the cuſtomhouſe of 
the port of London, ſhall attend the ſervice of their ſe- 
veral places, from nine to twelve of the clock in the fore- 
noon; and one officer, or one able clerk, ſhall attend 
with the book in the afternoon, during ſuch time as the 
officers are appointed to wait at the water-ſide, for the 
better deciding of all controverſies that may happen con- 
cerning merchants warrants. All other the officers 
of the out-ports ſhall attend every day in the cuſtomhouſe 
of every reſpective port for diſpatch of merchants and 


ſhippers, 


- 
——U — — — nc - 
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ſhippers, between the hours of nine of the clock arid 
twelve in the morning, and two and four of the clock in 
the afternoon. | 
XIX. Every merchant making an entry of goods, either in- 
wards or outwards, ſhall be diſpatched in ſuch order as he 
cometh ; and if any officer, or his clerk, ſhall, either for 
favour or reward, put any merchant, or his ſervant dul 
attending, by his turn, or otherwiſe delay any perſon ſo 
duly attending, and making his entries aforeſaid, to draw 
any other reward, or gratuity, from him, than is limited 
in the act for tonnage and poundage, and the book of rates; 
if the maſter-officer be found faulty herein, he ſhall, upon 
complaint to the chief officers of the cuſtomhouſe, be 
ſtrictly admoniſhed of his duty; but if the clerk be found 
faulty therein, he ſhall, upon complaint to the ſaid chief 
officers, - be preſently diſcharged of his ſervice, and not be 
permitted to fit any more in the cuſtomhouſe. | 
XX. The Lord Mayor, commonalty, and citizens of the 
city of London, their officers, or deputies, for, and touch- 
ing the offices of package, ſcavage, baleage, or portage of 
any goods, or merchandiſe of aliens, or their ſons n 
within this kingdom, or unfreemen, imported or exported 
into, or out of the city of London, or the liberties or ports 
thereof, unto or from the parts beyond the ſeas, for or 
concerning the receiving, or taking of any fees, or rates 
heretofore uſually taken, for, or in reſpect of the ſaid of- 
fices, or any. of them, might, and may receive and take 
the ſame, any thing in the act for tonnage and poundage, 
or the book of rates, or any former act to the contrary 
notwithſtanding. See Scavage. | 
XXI. All antient duties heretofore lawfully taken by any 
city, or town- corporate, their farmers, deputies, or offi- 
cers, under the name of town - cuſtom, or the like, for the 
maintenance of bridges, keys, harbours, wharfs, or the 
like, ſhall and may be received and . as formerly; 
any thing in the ſaid act, or any other act or book, to the 
contrary notwithſtanding. 
XXII. The under ſearcher, or other officers of Graveſend, 


having power to viſit and ſearch any ſhip outward-bound, 


ſhall not, without juſt and reaſonable cauſe, detain any 
ſuch ſhip, under colour of ſearching the goods therein 
laden, above three tides after her arrival at Graveſend, 
under pain of loſs of their office, and rendering damage 
to the merchant or owner of the ſhip. And the ſearcher, 
or other officer of the cuſtomhouſe in any of the out-ports, 
having power to ſearch and viſit any ſhip outward-bound, 
ſhall not, without juſt and reaſonable cauſe, detain any 
ſuch ſhip under colour of ſearching the goods therein 
laden, above one tide after the ſaid ſhip is fully laden and 
ready to ſet fail, under pain of loſs of the office of ſuch 
offender, and rendering damage to the merchant and 
owner of the ſaid ſhip. See Thames. 

XXIII. Note, That all timber in balks, which ſhall be of 
eight inches ſquare, or upwards, that ſhall be imported, 
or brought from any part beyond the ſea into the realm of 
Great Pritain, ſhall be rate i according to the meaſure of 
timber, the foot ſquare three pence for the value thereof, 
and according to that rule ſhall pay for ſubſidy, twelve 
pence in the pound according to poundage; and all under 
eight inches ſquare, and above five inches ſquare, ſhall 
pay for ſubſidy according to the rates mentioned in the 
book of rates for middle balks, and all of five inches 
ſquare, or under, ſhall pay according to the rate of ſmall 
balks. | 

XXIV. For avoiding all oppreſſion by any of the officers of 
the cuſtoms, in any port of this kingdom, in exacting 
unreaſonable fees from the merchant, by reaſon of any 
entries, or otherwiſe, touching the ſhipping and unſhip- 
ping of any goods, wares, and merchandiſe; it is or- 
dered, that no officer, cl. rk, or other belonging to any 
cuſtomhouſe whatſoever, ſhall exact, require, or receive 
any other, or a greater fee, of any merchant or other 
whatſoever, than ſuch as are, or ſhall be eſtabliſhed by the 

* commons in parliament aſſembled: if any officer, or other, 
ſhall offend contrary to this: rCer, he ſhall forfeit his office 
and place, and be for ever after uncapable of any office in 
the cuſtomhouſe. : ; 

XXV. All fees appointed to be paid unto the cuſtomer, 
comptroller, ſurveyor, or ſurveyor- general, in the port of 


3 


» 


| maſter of, and keep his own cocket or certi 


XXVI. The officers of the cuſtomhouſe for the time be 


ses 
London, for any cocket or certificate outwards. 9.1 
paid all together in one ſum to that officer xt, 


merchant is to have his cocket or certificate above.; 

cuſtomhouſe; and after the merchant hath 22 
cuſtom and ſubſidy, and other duties above, in the * 
houſe; as is appointed in the book of rates, he is 10 be 


and ker or certificate, un 
he ſhall ſhip out his goods ſo entered; when wiew A «4 
liver the ſame to the head-ſearcher, or his Majeſt * 
der ſearcher in the port of London, or other Neu 4 
ther with the mark and number of the goods. ö 
ſhall allow and make good unto all perſons, all ſuch ng 


nies as are, or ſhall be due unto them for the h.sf ſubſd 2 
and alſo the Algier duty of foreign goods formerly d 
ported, now due and unpaid. ada 

XXVII. The duties and ſums of money appointed to he g; 
by the act of ſubſidy of tonnage » | poundage nf xr 
parliament, and by the book of rates therein mentions 
and no other, ſhall be paid to his Majeſty's officers du; . 
the continuance of the ſaid act, upon goods imported ig 
exported, any law, ſtatute, or uſage to the contrary * * 
n Nevertheleſs, it is declared, that pri FE 
wines, the duty called butlerage, and the duty of — F | 
4” upon ax chalder of ſea-coal exported from Nes. Fo 
caſtle upon Tyne, to any other or 
W — 

Rules, orders, and regulations; annexed to the additional bw Fa 
of rates referred to in an att palſed in the 11th year of k; 

George I. and figned by the Honourable Spencer — 
E/q; ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. See Bok if Rates Mo 

Any of the rates aforeſaid, or any thing contained in t 1 
additional book of rates, is not to extend to alter the ms. 
thods preſcribed by law for aſcertaining the values wa 
ſuch unrated goods, wares, and merchandiſes imported, x 
are of the growth, product, or manufacture of the IA 
2 . * the 1 within the limits of th et 

arters granted to the united company of merchanh 
of England trading to the Eaſt Indies. 4 Sac 

Or, II. To the charging any duty upon ſuch ſort of woo, = 

plank, or timber wrought, or unwrought, or any of th * 
goods called lumber, which are to be imported duty-frs "Big 
y virtue of the act made in the eighth year of his preſet * 
Majeſty's reign, on the conditions 1 44 mentioned, di per a 

8 my * continuance of the ſaid act. pt 
r, III. To the charging any duty upon ſuch drugs, or oe | 
goods uſed. in F603 ee — kg 4.2m duty-ire, art 

by virtue of another act made in the eighth year of h For 
mY Majeſty's reign, on the conditions therein met For ; 
tioned. 

IV. And whereas it may happen, that ſeveral goods and me. wr 
chandiſes may be imported, which are omitted to be For e- 
in the book of rates made in the twelfth year of the rep fr 
of King Charles II. or in the additional book of rates, 0 For a 
in ſome particular act of parliament ; in ſuch caſe, is For di 
value and price of ſuch goods and merchandiſes for the == 

ſubſidy, other than of thoſe of India, Perſia, or Clit or m 
ſhall be aſcertained by the oath or affirmation of the m# rep; 
chant, in the preſence of the cuſtomer, collector, co For m 
troller, and ſurveyor, or any twb of them; and the bet Eng 
to prevent frauds; and that all merchants may be upon? 
equal foot in trade, the collector and comptroller, or c 
proper officers of the cuſtoms, may open, view, and d p 
amine ſuch goods and merchandiſes, paying duty «/ 3 : 
lorem, and compare the ſame with the value and j' Ty * 
thereof ſo ſworn to, or affirmed ; and if, upon ſuch"® 3 
and examination, it ſhall appear that ſuch goods 0! af ord 
chandiſes are not valued by ſuch oath or affirmatiot, 
cording to the true value and price thereof, ACCordu'y ® 
the true intent and meaning hereof ; that then, 9 1 
ſuch caſe, the importer and proprietor ſhall, on den p 

made in writing by the cuſtomer, or collector and c e 
troller of the port where ſuch goods or merchandiſes ® N tak 
entered, deliver, or cauſe to be delivered, all ſuc" 3 rs 
and merchandiſes into his Majeſty's warehouſe at the fe a om 


of importation, for the uſe and benefit of the "; N 
upon ſuch delivery, the cuſtomer and collector 0 | 


cus 

vity of the comptroller, ſhall, out of 

- _ 2 of ſuch cuſtomer or collector, 

1 5 dy cuſtoms, or other duties belonging to the crown, 

2 {ach importer or proprietor, the value of fuch 

OY ind merchandiſes ſo ſworn to, or affirmed, for the 
w old ſubſidy, as aforeſaid, together with an addition 

N the cuſtoms and other duties paid for ſuch gods, and 

ten pou ds per centum co ſuch value, taking a receipt 

5 te ſame from ſuch importer or proprietor, in full ſa- 


Aion for the ſaid goods, as if they had been regularly 


Fees and allywances due and payable to the officers of his 


- 


and the members and, creeks thereunto belonging; 
parliament. | 
For the officers of the petty cuſtoms outward; 


For a cloth cocket by. Engliſh freemeh of London 
per a ſtranger's cocket, or unfreemen | 


old rate - $0415 
For a ſhip's entry crofling the ſeas 


For a ſhip's entry to the Streights, Canaries, or Weſtern iſlands 


For clearing of ſhips, and examining the book 
For every i: dorſement nog 

For making a bond to the King's Majeſty's uſe 
For every entry in the certificate-book 4 


— 


To the cuſtomers clerks; 


More for a cloth c:cket or certificate $5: & 
For a ſhip's entry croſſing the ſeas — 


— 


For a cloth certificate by ſtrangers or Britiſh to paſs according 


For every ſhip's entry within the Levant, or beyond the Streights 


cs 


fold. And the reſpective commiff ners of the cuftotiis. 
ſhall cauſe the ſaid goods to be fairly and publickly ſold - 


for the beſt advantage, and out of the produce thereof; 


the money ſo paid, or advanced as aforeſai ; ſhall be re- 


paid to ſuch cuſtomer, or collectot, with the privity of the 
comptroller, to be replaced to ſuch funds from whence the 
ſame was borrowed, and the overplus, if any, ſhall be paid 
into his Majeſty's exchequer, towards tne ſinking fund, 
by the title of unrated goods imported; under valued. 


Majeſty's cuſtimi and ſubſidies in the port of London, 
ſianed by Sir Edward Turner, ſpeaker of the 6972 
in the 13% year of King Charles II. and afterward; confirmed and continued iy ſeveral ſubſequent act of 


Cuſto- bs ur- 5 8 

r 

. d. s. d. C 

- 8 6 9 4 df | 

$5508 W058 if "6 0 6 ol 

to the % 

08 2014 84 © 3 

TED IX WO er 

I 0 1 © 1 © I © 

2 1 
— 0 4 
— o 6 
= 0 2 

a „ 1 '& $ 
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For every ſhip's entry going to any other foreign parts „ „ 4 
For evety ſhip's er try going to the out-ports - ED oe bets. bo 0 1 0 1. „0 

| For clearing of every ſip paſling to foreign parts, and examining the ; 
| ſhip's contents - ; - ; 9 I 0 1 o 6 
Fer every Engliſh cocket by freemen - e136: e 0-4-4 £ 
a For every ſtranger's cocket, or unfreemen of London ln $5 1$:;.0 o 6 1 
, Fer making every certificate cocket, as well Britiſh as ftrangers, for | 

goods-which paid ſubſidy inwards, and pay no ſubſidy outwards o 8 0 4 TS. 028 
0 For every certificate upon warrant from his Majeſty, or the Lord | 
Treaſurer, paying no duties - a © „ o 8 o 8 
0 For indorſement of all warrants and licences - n 9 OE Oy OR 
I For a foariiig bill licenſing ſuch as bring in victuals, to carry out ſome 

beg as by tore #- es - e 3-44 
Coaſt ſufferances to be given without fees. . | 
ts For every coaſt cocket outwards, and entering in his Majeſty's books, 
1p f ra h le ſhip, r veſſel paſſing into the open ſeas - : S243 
L For a bind of the ſame - - - , "HR | 
tt For diſcharging the ſame bond, and filing the certificate to the bond, 2 
i or making every certificate of return — - I © Oo 2 0 2 O 2 
10h For making, entering and keeping an account of every debenture for | : 
met repayment of half ſubſidy, or other ſums of mon a; I © oO 4 © 4 9 4 
0p or making, and entering a tranſire of letpaſs, from port to port in 
” England, Wales, or Berwick "IR. - - ST + "Sh 
* 0 To the clerks, 
or a cocket, by Britiſh or others — - ry 9 9 wy i 
* ler a ſhip's entry crofling the ſeas - wn 4. <i{Þ 1:34 
— To the clerk of the co cockets, for making a bill or ticket to the 

Lord Mayor for corn; victuals, and other proviſions 


Petty cuſtom inwards. 


For on ſtranger's watrant | 4 
ha taking every bond 5 
„ every bill at ſight” D 


For diſchar ing | . 7 
Por ging every bond 


24 


every great employment to employ the proceed of goods 


* 0% Bok 


6 . s d. Ss. d. 
2 P 
| 0.6 | 
b LoYon #6610: 4:1-05:4 
: — o 6 
© 6 I © 1 © 


CUS. 


Subfuy inwards. 


or every warrant by Britiſh freemen of London 

or every warrant for ſtrangers, or unfreemen 

o the clerk for making the ſhippers entry 

or making a bond to his Majeſty's uſe - 
Fo every oath admi:: 128 by the 9 

For a ſhip's entry, with the particular contents, viz, 

ni 2 

— From the Streights 


From Spain, P: rtugal, and the Weſt Indies, or Britiſh plantations 


From Dunkirk er France 


From Flanders, Holland, Ireland, or any Eaſtern or Northern parts 


For every ſhip or veſſel leſs than 20 ton 
For every — ah ſhip's entry, to pay double fees. 


For every certificate of foreign goods imported, to be ſhipped out free 
of ſubſidy, 18 d. which is undexſtogd of 6 d. for the ſearch, although 


everal and 12 d. for the certificate 
If the Lode te 


ficate 
Fac 


For a certificate of foreign goods coming from any of the out- ports to 
y ron or from any other port to port within this nation 0 
For goods fent by fea by the importer thereof, ta any of the out- ports 


from London 


For caſting up the ſum, and keeping an account of every debenture, 


and pay ing the money 


For every bale, pack, truſs, cheſt, caſe, or other package, brought into the King's warehouſe, to be allowed 
to the officer when the merchant is ſhort entered above 58. to be paid to the proper officer, 2 d. 


Cuf- Eomp- 

Great euftoms, of ; „ domer. troller. 

' A . | . 

For a cocket for calve-ſkin® sg 2 © 1 0 
For a coaſt cocket outwards of woolls | 

woollfells, leather, ſkins, and hides 20 1 0 
For a bond for his Majeſty's uſe x © 
Filing the return "It - © 6 

For a return and diſcharge outwards 2 4 1 © 

: ; | Packer, 


For the packer, for telling and packing every dacre 


of dreſſed calve-ſkins, allowing ten dozen to the * 

dacre „ Tag - - 1. C0 -Þþ 
For packing every dacre of undreſſed calve ſkins, 

and telling - - >. @& 6 


Fees concerning ſeveral officers, as tell inwards as outwards, 


to be paid to the clerks. cus. comp- sur- 
MT : tomer. troller, veyor. 
i. <6 9 . 6 & 


For every bill of portage t 
For a ſecond or parcel cocket | 
outwards . „% TT #2 


To the King's Majeſty's waiters, teing in number eighteen. 


s. d. 
Received itt the cuſtomhouſe, above ſtairs, 
For ever Britiſh man's foxeign goods or merchan- 
diſes, of what nature ſoever, paying cuſtom or 
ſubſidy inwards in the port of London, or coming 
thither from any place or port by cocket 1 0 
For every ſtranger's foreign goods in like manner, 
paying cuſtom or ſubſidy inwards in the ſame 


port, or coming thither by cocket — 16 


For certifying every cocket of Britiſh goods brought - 
up to London - - » xD 


Received at the water-fide by the ſaid King's waiters, 
and others attending, to be. divided as formerly, 
For a bil of ſtore or portage for any thing above 
10s. cuſtom - 9 
For a bil of ſight, Bill of fufferance, or any other = 
imperfect warrant VN - 
For woolls, woollfells, leather, hides, and pro- 


| hibited goods from the out-ports by cocket I © 


* 
v3 


de under the value of 201 according to the book of rates, 
the merchant 1s to pay for the certificate, in all, but 
Far examining and compazing every debenture with the 


For every oath adminiſtered by the King's officer 


fingle perſon. 
Fiſh by 


BY - of 


”. x Q 
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Collec- comp- Sur- 
tor. troller; veyors General, 
8. d. „ a.4: 
* 0 4 O 4 0 4 0 4 
- oO 6 o 6 o 6 0 6 
I 0 | 322 
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Regiſter of the King's Majeſly's warrants, 

kt 

For every Britiſh warrant for the goods inwards 0 

For every ſtranger's warrant - 0 | 
For every certificate foreign — 2 1 


For all goods not paying 20 8. cuſtom, whether 
in or out, there ſhall be but half fees taken, whe- 
ther for warrants, cockets, tranſires, debentures, 
or certificates. | | 


To the ufter of the cuſlombouſe. 


outwar ds — 03 


Rules which may ſerve fer the ports in general. 


Whereas ſome focieties and companies of merci 
trade in a joint ſtock, and enter the whole lading a 
cargo of a ſhip inwards, in one ſingle entry, whe 
adventurers therein concerned are many, the office 
waiters may take and receive ſuch gratuity as the f 
company ſhall hereafter voluntarily conſent to pay 


them; any thing in this order or table of fees, of 


other act or proviſion to the contrary notwithſtanding 
All goods under the value of 51. in the book of f 
paying ſubſidy the ſum of 5 s. or leſs, ſhall paſs ww 


| Ni Beitr of any fees. + 


o Britiſh merchant that ſhall have goods of his d. 
be landed out of one ſhip or veſſel at one time, aeg 
the receipt of the ſubſidy be diſtributed into ſeveral of 
ſhall. be charged to pay any more or other fees for a [18 
entry: 'F | 
Goods in partnerſhip to paſs as if the:proprietors wet 


Britiſh in Britiſh ſhipping or veſſel inwach! 
outwards, or along the coaſt, to pay no fees. ä 
Foreign coin and bullion inwards, may be landed?) 
1 without warrant or fee. . 

iamonds, precious ſtones, jewels, and pearls ; 
forts, to ꝓaſs inwards and outwards, without Wi 


fee. 


Roſt- entries inwards to paſs without fee, under * 
above 5 8. and under 40 8. then 6 d.: but if ibe * 
to be paid exceed 40 s, then it ſhall pay the full 
was paid for the firſt warrant, —- 


DD lh ya. nvm* 3 


A = 


ous 
The merchant ſhall pay for all goods ope 


ning that ſhall 
pe ſhort entered, above 108. cuſtom. 5 
r ſhall pay e e "wg goods that 


t not to be at any charge if a 
REIT act of parliament, 1 att for en- 


— f it 1 That ſuch 
of their growth ; and thereby it is ordered, That ſu 

ſkipping as — to enjoy the privilege of Engliſh ſhip- 
ping, mult be manned accordingly z whereby there is a 
neceſſity of an officer to be employed 5 
wards towards Graveſend, to viſit all ſhips whether they 
be manned according to the ſaid act; as alſo to gauge 
French ſhips, and take an account of their tonnage, and 
to give certificates for making of foreign ſhips free, and 
taking bond for ſuch as go to the plantations; for effecting 
of which buſineſs, the following fees are ſet and appointed 
by the authority aforeſaid, to be paid as well in all out · 
ports, as in the port of London, and creeks thereunto be- 
longing. a 


Collec- Comp- 
tor. troller. 


799 +4, d. . 4. 
For gauging every French veſſel in lieu 
of the like fee paid in France for gauging 
Britiſh veſſels there, as long as they 
continue this duty - 2 
But this ceaſed by the 113th article of the 
treaty of commerce with France, con- 
cluded at Utrecht in 1713, 
For making a certificate to make a foreign 
ſhip free, with ſealing and regiſtering 
the ſame - - 10 
For a bond for ſhips going to the planta- 
tions - - o 6 
For every entry of French veſſels, and for 
bills to charge the 5 s. per ton on ſuch 
veſſel - | - 1 
For a certificate of payment of tonnage o 6 
For every entry of goods liable to duties 
by the act of navigation, which this col- 
lector receives - 1 


0 4 


The fees of the chief ſearcher, and of his Majeſty's five un- 
der-ſegrchers in the port Ladd. 4 


Duties between the chief ſearcher, and his Majefly's five un- 
der-ſearchers that attend at Landon. 


. Ob 
or every ſhip that paſſeth to foreign parts, 


Spain, Portugal, the Streights, Weſt Indies, Guinea, 


or the Weſtern iſlands Ss 
Eaſt India - - - 10 © 
All other Britiſh ſhips into foreign parts 4 0 
For every ſtranger's ſhip or bottom - 6 8 
Duties of his Majefly's five under-ſearchers that at- 
tend at London. | 
inch and aliens, 
For every certificate for ſhi pping out goods formerly 
imported - - - "BE ® 


But if the half ſublidy to be received back amounts 
only to 40 s. then - - 1 0 


0 be paid by Britiſh and aliens, for goods that pay 

pod, and paſs out by cocket or warrant, 

Pipe, puncheon, or butt 
Hogſhead or ba 

f „ the block or barrel - ” 
-cr-cazer, wood of all ſorts, coppera', allum, and 

. ch groſs goods, the ton 2 5 


orn the laſt, ſea- coal the chal | 
Lea 4 te fegte 0 _ der, beer the ton 


e maund, fatt, or pack . 
=> bundle, bale, cheſt, or caſe . 
ay and figs, the 20 frails, or barrels 

„unter, and ſuch goods, the barrel * 

or every coaſt certificate or cocket PF 


o Oo © 
82 
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To be paid by Britiſh and aliens, for goods that pay 8, 4. 


ſubſidy, and paſs out by cocket or wartant, 
Tranſires fot the coaſt, free 
For every horſe, mate, or 
For certifying every deben 
half ſubſidy, Sc. 
For every plece of ordnance — e- T0 
For the indorſement of every coeket * 
For every certificate out of their books of goods loſt 
at ue 4 pyrates, or returned, whereby 
ſo much may be ſhipped cuſtom free / 1 
For every bill of ſufferance, or ſtore above 10 8. in 
the book of rates — - . 1 
If under 2 35 — 0 
The fardle or truſs, by Britiſh, of three hundred 
we ght, or upwards - "1 2 
Woollen cloth, the bale not exceed ir gfive cloths, 
or three hundred weight, ſtuffs, bays, or ſays © 
Merchants ſtrangers, unfreemen of London, or ſuch 
as ſhip on ſtrangers ſhips or veſſels, | 
The fardle or truſs — — 1 
The bale - — © 


The fees of his Majeſty's two ſearchers at Graviſend. 


For every ſhip that paſſeth over the ſeas for Spain, 
Portugal, Streights, the Weſt Indies, Guinea, 
or the Weſtern iſlands — — 


1 . 


di 1 1 
05 receiving back 


0 


0 


w O o 0 


& © 


| 0 
For every ſhip to the Eaſt Indies - 10 © 
For all other ſhips into foreign parts — 0 
For every ſtranger's ſhip or — — 5 0 
For every ſhip having a coaſt-cocket - O 4 
For paſſengers outwards, not being merchants or 

mariners - - - o 6 


Sabbati 17% Maii 14* Caroli Regis fecundi. 
The general table of fees for the port of London, with 
the members and creeks thereunto belonging, being this 
day read, 
The queſtion being put, | | 
That for all goods not paying one pound cuſtom, in or 
out, there ſhall be but half fees taken for all cockets, 
warrants, debentures, tranſires, or certificates; . 
It was reſolved in the affirmative. 
Reſolved upon the queſtion, h 
That the ſaid table of fees, as it was reported and read, 
with the alterations aforeſaid, be agreed to, and that the 
ſame be engroſſed, and Mr. Speaker is authoriſed to ſign 
the ſame, _ 


WILL. GoLDESBROUGH, 
Cler” Dom” Com 


A breviate of the fees of his Majeſty s officers of the cuſtoms and 
ſubſidies in the port of London, reducing the particulars, as 
they are ſet in ſeveral paragraphs, under ſeveral titles, into 
totals or entire ſums. : 


For the officers of the petty cuſtoms outwards, 


For a cloth cocket by Britiſh freemen of London, 
paid to the principal officers and their clerks 2 
For a ſtranger's cocket, or unfreemen - 3 
For a cloth certificate by Britiſh or ſtrangers 2 
For a ſhip's entry crofling the ſeas - I 
For a ſhip's entry to the Streights, Canaries, or 
Weſtern iſtands - "dp 
For clearing of ſhips, and examining the books 
For every endorſement - — 
For making a bond to the King's Majeſty's uſe 
For every entry in the certificate - book - 


| Subſedy outwards, 

For every ſhip's entry within the Levant, or be- 
yond the Streights mouth; to the officers and 
their cleck ' = — - 

For every ſhip's entry going to any other foreign 
parts : 5 yi 
or every ſhip's entry going to the out- ports, and 
for a coaſt cocket and bond — 4 
Ws F 


r O ©Q&mM 0 


LS 
So wo 2 


For clearing of m7 ſhip, paſting to foreign parts, | 
and examinirig the ſhip's contens 
For very Britiſh cocket, by freemen | 


* 


2 


8 


or every tranger's cocket, or unfreemen of Lon- 
3 certificate, cocket, &c. <>" HW 
or every certificate, upon warrant from his Ma- 
jeſty, or the Lord Treaſurer, paying no duties 
For indorſement of all warrants and licences - 
Fora foaring ib 1. wat 


* 


Dd WW 
G * * 


or diſcharging a bond, and filing the certificate 
or making a certificate of refurh  <- _ 
or a debenture for repayment of half ſubſidy, &c. 
to the principal officers 2 8. to the ſearchers 6d. - 
for the oath 2 d. examining 4 d. caſting up and . 
paying the money 8 d. in all SPA by 
e and entering a certificate or let - paſs 
or a bill or ticket to the Lord Mayor 
Petty cuſtom inwards. | 
Fof every ſtranger's warrant inwards, fee ſubſidy © 
- inwards. f g ** 
For taking every bond -» * 
For every bill at ſight — a 
For diſcharging every bond — Wa 
For every great employment 


' | Subſidy inwards. | 
For every warrant by Britiſh freemen of London; to 
© the principal officers, the King's waiters, and re- 
„ giſter - — 2 5 2 
For every warrant for ſtrangers — 4 
ö 3 
2 


oO» 2 


8 


0 08 
+ 0'® 


W O o 
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d 0 — Ap for-unfreemen 
For every certificate of foreign goods coming from 
the out-ports, to London — 
For goods ſent by ſea, by the importer thereof, to 
any of the out- ports, from London — 
All the reſt of the fees under this title of Sub/idy in- 
wards, are ſingle, and paid to particular perſons. 
_ .. © See the table. BUS. 
Great cuſtoms 
calve-ſkiris; to the officers and 


W M 


0 


For a cocket ſor 


packet — ; . 3 6 
For woolls, wooll-fells, ſkins, and hides 3 0 
For a bond. to his Majeſty's uſe — I © 
For filing the return = — o 6 
For a return and diſcharge outwards = 3 4 
Fees inwards and outwards concerning the clerks, 

For every bill of portage _ - ” A 
For a ſecond, or parcel cocket outward 8 


The King's waiters, for the firſt three articles. All theſe 
are reckoned together with the former entries. 

All other fees ia the table not herein before compriſed, 
except only two concerning the act of navigation; the 
fees of the chief ſearcher, and his Majeſty's five under- 

ſearchers at London, and two at Graveſend, are ſingle, 


5 


and do not admit of abbreviation. Set. 
For all goods not paying 20s. cuſtom, whether in or 
out, there ſhall be but half fees taken. 

All goods under the value of 51. in the book of rates, 
ſhall paſs without payment of any fees. 
Coin and bullion inwards, precious ſtones, jewels, and 

- pearls outwards, paſs without warrant or fee. 

The merchants ſhall. pay for all goods opening that ſhall 
be ſhort entered, above 10s. cuſtom. - | 
The merchants ſhall pay for weighing of all goods that 
ſhall be ſhort entered, above 20s. cuſtom. ., _ 
The merchant not to be at any charge, if duly entered. 


By an order of the houfe of commons, made in the 1 3th 
year of King Charles II. it was ordered, "That if any 
merchant, maſter of a ſhip, or other perſon or perſons 
: whatſoever, ſhould refuſe to pay all or any of the above 
fees, it ſhould he lawful for any officer to make ſtay of 
every bill of entry, cocket, or other warrant, that ſhould 
be tendered, or given in, for paſſing of any ſhips, goods 
or merchandiſes whatſoever, exceeding the value of 5 l. 


- 
+ a 


detained, and denied to be paid; and copies of this order, 


riſe and fall, as it goes well or ill with foreign trade: forj 


conſume a ſtate with uſury, that diſaffect the people, thy 


C US: 
in the book of rates, for which the above fees ſhou'd h 


and table of fees, were direded to be ſet up in public 
view in the cuſtomhouſe of London, and in all other 
offices and places where any of the ſaid fees were to he 
* or receive. 1 {2 
Trade, as it is now become the ſtrength of Great Britain, 
by the ſupply. it breeds of ſeamen, ſo it is the living foun. 
tain from whence its inhabitants draw all their nouriſh.” 
ment; for it diſperſes that bload and ſpirit through all the 
members, by which the body politic ſubſiſts. The price 


of lands, value of rents, commodities and manufacture 
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is not ſufficient to have great exportation, and great im. 
portation, unleſs a nation gains upon the ballance; be. 
cauſe the profit of trade is not the advantage the mer, 
chant makes at home; but what the whole nation get 
clear and neat, upon the ballance in exchange with othe 
countries of its commodities and manufactures. 

Taxes which are laid unequally, that affect trade, tha 


prejudice the crown- revenue, and burthen a nation with 
perpetual intereſt, may be made uſe of now and then, u 
piece out and anſwer a ſingle and ſhort neceſſity ; bu 
ſhould not be repeated often, and made uſe of as the coy 
ſtant ways and means of ſupplying the government, in: 
buſineſs of length, without great haz rd and dam ge to 
the ſtate: for taxes of this nature beget public and pri 


ign go 
vate property, make the people deſperate, render govern So 
ment uneaſy to th- rulers, and may be rather ſaid to fight ſe; fo 
ſecretly againſt ihe prince, than to give him any true 2 e merc 
ſiſtance; yet, from the revolution, the Britiſh trade ha hin 20 
been loaded with many impoſitions, while almoſt every lich pur 


branch of the revenue has been devoted to anticipations 
whereby the national debt has ſo much increaſed; fa 
giving the government money by anticipating the cul 
toms, or by credit, upon diſtant funds, apparently con. 
ſumes the public with uſury ; and the new funds entail 
heavy debt of perpetual intereſt. - See Fund 
High cuſtoms ſpoil induſtry, diſcourage the merchant, 
and may in time drive trade to take ſome other channel; 
which is an alarming circumſtance to a maritime ſtate; 
becauſe there is hardly an inſtance to be given of a ns 
tion, perhaps not of any ſingle city, that having once 
loſt trade, could ever recover it; of which the kingdom 


ont 
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bich mu 
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very, tc 
of Portugal, and the city of Antwerp, afford ſufficient in- the del 
ſtances. | n ded, exa 
In nations, where the government cannot ſubſiſt without n on bo 
charging every thing, they ſometimes impoſe great cu ery in bl 
| toms : but where-ever the public can otherwiſe be main, der the it 
tained, the cuſtoms are low, for the encouragement of e books 
the merchant, who deſerves all favour, as being the bell, antity of 
and moſt profitable member of the commonwealth. _ ery is to: 
Of all the new impoſitions in the Britiſh cuſtoms, nothing ich is chi 
was once thought to lie ſo heavily on trade, as the duti6 obſerve t 
upon the tounage of ſhips ; which, it was apprebended, bivered agi 
ſeemed to pull Ben at once a great part of what the na- always | 
tion had been ſo carefully rearing up by the act of nav! mining t. 
gation : and that tax was repreſented as an inſtance, bor iptions in 
much compaſſion for private caſes prevailed more than the ermined, 
ſenſe of public good ; for it was once deſigned to raiſe T ding as th 
money, by laying a new duty upon wine; but beczuk lhe, Jv, 
that was complained of as very burthenſome to the opt hen an 
niſh and Portugal merchants, a charge on tonnage VP Ide two e 
pitched upon ; which, it was dreaded, might have probe en in a b 
very pernicious to the general trade of all England in the othe 
conſequence. . FA 4 a file till 
War, and the ſcarcity of money, are ſufficient di w tranſmitte 
ragements to foreign commerce, without burthening reat Briz 


with new impoſitions ; for, inſtead of l»ading jo 2 
of the national ſtrength, it ought to be courted an - ; 
riſned with all imaginable art and care; becauſe — | 
coy and fantaſlical lady, being hard to win, and qu! ar) 
Some people, who contemplated the greatnels of E 7 

and the figure it made in the world during the 6 doſe 
part of Queen Elizabeth's reign, and ſome time ichout 
were led to think, that England was ftronger bo have 
trade than with it. Perhaps trade in gene al 8 1 
been hurtful to mankind, becauſe it has introduce Und 


7 ; 


„ 


1 _— lanted the innocence] and plainneſs 
ee ans __ cixcumitance. of time, and the 


dure other nations are in, may render things det rar 


vhich are not. n cheit on nature. For, 
n and Holland, have addicted themſelves 
much of late years to trade, whexein the) are nor fol- 
— Great Britain, without that naval 


J to the inſults and invaſions of her neighbours ; 


foreign commerce, and it as much as 
Ele ch og be moſt effeAually done oy an abate- 
t of high. 4 | 

3 can be otherways ſupplied, it would be ex- 


breaches which any 
zordinary grants on land may have made in their 


nes. eee. Aa 4 _— HH. 85 
Britiſh cuſtoms are now of ſo comp icated and in- 
ate T nature, that they are extremely difficult to be 


collection of them, has not only thrown great and 
\refive burchens on trade, but. alſo thrown the trader 


oaths to which he is-ſubje&.- on i 

de method of entering goods at the cuſtom-houſe in 
eat Britain, on importationg' is as follows. When 
eign goods are imported, the maſter of the veſſel, on 
arrival, muſt report his cargo, on vath, at the cuſtom- 
ſe ; for which report the fee to the deputies is a ſhilling. 
e merchant may enter aud land his goods any time 
hin 20 days from the day of the r's report: for 
ich purpoſe, he ſhould write and ſign five bills of 
; one W 
Icd the warrant ; but the other four may be in figures: 
ſee on an inward entry being 8 d. and for writing 
ſe entries there is ch at ſome of the out-ports, 
the collector, ſometimes 6 d. ſometimes 2 s. which 
merchant faves if he writes them himſelf. . ; 
he merchant ſhould deliver theſe fave bills of entry to 
collector, or his clerk, who will compute the duties, 
dich muſt be paid, before the goods are landed; and 
n the duties are paid, the warrant is duly perfected, 
I delizered to the land-waiters appointed to attend the 
ery, together with blue books, wherein an accompt 
the delivery is to be entered; aſter which the goods are 
ded, examined, and the quantities taken. The tidef- 
n on board the ſhip keep a tally-accompt of the de- 
ery in blue books; the land-waiters upon the keys, 
ler the inſpection of. che land · ſurveyors, enter in their 
e books not only the number and quality, but alſo the 
antity of the goods delivered. The deſign of the de- 
ery is to aſcertain the quality and quantity of the goods, 
ich is chiefly incumbent on the Jand- waiters, who are 
| obſerve that the quantities and qualities of the goods 
ſivered agree with thoſe entered. The qualities of goods 
> always known to the merchants; the officers, in de- 


i. mining them, muſt rely on experience, and the de- 
5 iptions in the book of rates. The quantities are to be 


ermined, either by number, weight, or meaſure, ac- 
ding as the goods are rated in the book of rates. See 
* Weight, and Meaſure. A 
* an Engliſh — 2 reports his ſhip, he is to ſub · 
de two copies of the report; one of which is to be 
rp in a book to be kept at the port for that purpoſe; 
e other on looſe paper, which-muſt be- preſerved 

a hle till the end of each quarter; when they are to 
C mitted to the regiſter. general of all ſhips belonging 
eat Britain, for him to examine whether they. are 


* 4 hip has been duly entered or reported, no en- 


ned for another port, and was forced in bi 

x accellty.; when entries only for [ſmall matters % 
ſupp] "> Upon the maſter's oath, that they are only 
* al n for the ſhip : but when the ſhip is to 


x whic 3 or any part of the cargo, at that port, 


refore, it is now become indiſpenſably her intereſt to 
time of the:maſter's 


ly underſtood z- and the multiplicity of regulations 


ger great inconveniences, eſpecially the great number 


hereof. muſt be in words at length, and is 


ly C 

4 rom and atteſted, and the ſhips lawfully manned. : 
> if any merchandiſes ſhould be. taken, unleſs the 
Þ Is deſig 


poſe the maſter has made a regular report of 


. A's , 
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his flip; there may be then accounted an importation 


of all the goods on board, deſigned to be delivered in 


any port of Great Britain, ſo that the duties payable to 
the crown, on the importation of ſuch goods, are actually 
become due; and aherefore; on making ſuch report at 


each reſpective port, | every perſon who has any goods on 
doard ſuch ſhip, muſt, as ſoon as poſſtble, and before the 
ſame are unladen, make proper entries thereof with the 
collector, and pay. or ſecure all the duties to which ſuch 
- goods are liable ; and ſuch entries muſt not, on any pre- 
- tence; be delayed, but muſt be actually made from the 
report of the ſhip, for tobacco; and 
for all other 
become due on the importation of all goods, whether an 
entry thereof is made or not; therefore, on refuſal or 
neglect of entry, within the aforeſaid times, an informa- 
tion, in the nature of ani action of debt, may be brought 
1 againſt, the importer for the duties. 
In making theſe entries it muſt be obſerved; that there 
are expreſſed” the ſhip's name, the maſter's name, the 
place from hence arrived, and the importer's name, with 


goods; within 20: days; and as the duties 


the particulat kinds and quantities of goods: and on the | 


, warrant» muſt; be likewiſe expreſſed the marks, numbers, 
and contents of every parcel of ſuch goods as are rated 
to pay by the piece or meaſure,” and the weight of the 
whole parcel of ſuch goods as are rated to pay by the 
weight; which will be only a copy of the merchant's 
invoice, and may be inſerted either on the face of the 
warrant, as is uſual at the port of London; or on the 
back thereof, as is praQtiſed at many of the out- ports: 


and, laſtly, the warrant being thus compleated by the 


merchant. the ſame is to be ſigned by himſelf, or his 
known ſervant, factor, or agent, to teſtify that the goods 
are not on aliens or denizens account; in uhich caſe 
they would be liable to extraordinary duties: but when 
the goods are declared to be imported by, or on account 
of an alien or denizen, ſuch ſubſcription is not neceſſary; 
becauſe ſuch goods are then liable to the higheſt duties 
that can be paid. Though, with reſpect to the making 
and ſubſcribing of merchants entries at the cuſtom-houſe, 
it muſt be obſerved, that any Britiſh man may cuſtom, 


in his own-nanie, the goods of another Britiſh man; fo 


may one merchant ſtranger enter the goods of another 
merchant ſtranger: but he that ſo enters the goods of an- 
other perſon, that the King loſes his duty, forfeits the 
goods to the King, and Iikewiſe- all his own goods and 
chattles for ever. EE SEN | x 

When the bill of entry is perfected, and produced to the 
collector, cuſtomet, and comptroller, they are each of 
them to take copies thereof, for computing the duties, 
if any due; which copies are to be cloſed and numbered 
in courſe, beginning anew number eath quarter. Theſe 
officers having computed the duties on their reſpective bills 
or copies, and having argeed the ſame, the colleRor is to 
receive the duties, and inſert them on the bill ſubſcribed 
by or for the merchant; which having been dated and 
numbered as the ſaid officers copies were, he is to ſign 
his name thereto, and then. deliver ſuch ſubſcribed bill 


to the [cuſtomer and comptroller, to be likewiſe figned 
by them: after which the ſaid bill is to be directed to the 


ſurveyor, and the particular land- waiters appointed to the 
ſhip, as a warrant for their examination and delivery of 


the goods; which copies, or duplicates of the entries, 


taken by the collector, cuſtomer, and comptroller, are 


to be preſerved on ſeparate files, to be entered daily in 


proper and diſtinct books, to be kept by each of them for 
that purpoſe. See Book of Rates. SH” 


Such wearing apparel; and baggage, as appear to be worn, 


and to belong to the paſſengers, are to be delivered with- 
out any entry if not of prohibited goods: but ſuch cloaths, 
or ſmall parcets, as have not been worn, and are cùſtom- 
able, muſt be entered and ſuch as are prohibited muſt be 
proſecuted. % Nn $03 i605 1 22127 * 
After the entry of goods imported, the method to be ob- 
ſerved in the examination and delivery of them is as fol- 


lows. When entered; and the warrants, &c. granted 
for the landing and delivery, produced to the land-waiters, 


who are appointed by the collector by noting their names 
in the report book, or a particular one for that purpoſe; 


n 


n "Tm 


_ "the 


Cs 


they are to accept it as an authority to permit the landing 
and delivery ; though they are not to examine the goods 
on board, but order them on ſhore at the merchant's 
charge; certifying the entry to the tideſmen on board 
thip, before they permit them to be unladen. And, 
if there is ſufferance to permit landing them at any other 
place than the lawful keys, it muſt be mentioned in the 
- order: but, that land-waiters may be prepared to take an 
accompt of the examination and delivery, when the ſhip 


** 


is reported, a blank book, containing 12 leaves, is to be 


delivered to each whom the collector ſhall appoint to ſee 
each ſhip diſcharged ; though as to ſhips that do not re- 
port, every land- waiter muſt have a general pocket - book 
delivered to him, containing 100 leaves, to enter all 
warrants directed to him for delivery of goods. 

In the landing, examining, and delivery of all goods and 
merchandiſes, it mul? be carefully obſerved; ; 

1. That none be landed, or delivered without a proper 
warrant, otherwiſe they are liable to ſeizure. 

2. That no more be delivered than what the land-waiters 
have perfect warrants for; and if, on examination of ſuch 


dry goods as pay duty by tale or meaſure, the importer 


appears to have endorſed ſhort, they muſt be ſeized : but, 


in caſe of ſhort entries upon goods paying duties by 
weight or gauge, the land- waiters muſt give the merchant 
an accompt in writing, trat he may make a poſt or ad- 
ditional entry of it, before the goods are taken off the 
keys: unleſs the quantity ſhort entered is very ſmall, 
- which may be entered in a book kept for that purpoſe in 
the cuſtom-houſe, that the collector may know the quan- 
tity and quality, to demand the duties of the merchant, 
which the land waiters are to ſee poſted the next day at 
_fartheſt ; though, in ſtrictneſs, they are not to give any 
credit; and, to prevent it, the ſurveyor muſt, 14 days 
after the expiration of every month, deliver to the col- 
lector and comptroller, a liſt of all ſhips cleared the pre- 
ceding month, with the poſt entries that were ſtanding 
out ſix days after the ſhips were cleared ; who are to en- 


quire into the reaſons, and charge the officers concerned 
in giving ſuch credit, and ſend their anſwers to the com- 


miſſioners with their obſervations. 
3. That the accompt of all goods muſt be taken in the 
proper books, at the time of examination, &c. and not 
in any other books or looſe papers. 
4. T hat the marks and numbers of all caſks, &c. muſt be 
carefully obſerved, and placed to the proper merchants 
accompts ; as alſo each days work compared with the ac- 
compt taken by or for the merchant, | 
5. That goods are not to be brought to the warehouſe 
without bill of ſight, or other warrant, or conſent of- the 
ſurveyor, under his hand in the land-waiter's bock. 
6. That, on any miſtake in taking accompt of any goods, 
the land-waiters are not to eraſe their book, but ſtrike 
the pen through the error, and make true figures, &c. 
and write the reaſon. N 
7. That the land- ſurveyor duly attend at the water ſide, 
and frequently every day inſpect the land- waiters. 
8. That, after payment of the new duties, and before de- 
| livery of any hides and ſkins liable to thoſe duties, the 
' ſame are to be ſtamped with a hammer and ſtamp, to 
be kept, when not in uſe, under ſeparate locks of the 
collector and comptroller. 
9. That, after payment of new duties, and before de- 
livery of linens chequered, ſtriped, printed, painted, 
ſtained, or dyed, they are to be ſtamped with a proper 
ſeal, to be kept as before; and, after entry, and being 
ſtamped, the land waiter is to keep an accompt in his 
book, which is to be marked by the land- ſurveyor. 
10. If, on examination of goods at delivery, the mer- 
chant appears to have over-entered, the following regu- 
lations muſt be obſerved to procure repayment : on the 
face of the warrant at bottom, muſt be certified the 
quantity over-entered ; and on the back of the warrant, 
the merchant, his ſervant, or agent, muſt make oath to 
the quantity of goods received, and the occaſion of the 
' over-entry; underneath which oath, the land- waiters 
muſt certify the over-entry ; whereupon a certificate muſt 
be made out by the ſurveyor and land-waiters for repay- 
ing the duties on the goods over-entered ; on the back 


With the merchant's receipt : but, before the” dug 


that purpoſe by the collector and comptroller, I 
if the merchant ſhould be over-entered on ſome 


poſſeſſion. 


cus ' 
whereof muſt be wrote the particular duties to be 
repaid, the entry inwards muſt be diſcharged 2 
over · entered goods, by writing them off in the Or & 
the book; and the whole entered in books to be ket 


"og 


and ſhort on others, the one muſt not be deducde ff 
the other; but a poſt entry ſhould be made for W 
ſhort, and the over entry obtairied as before-menting 
11. That all goods are to be entered as ſound: if they 


fore on examination of any poundage 3 ex 
|  bacco, they appear to have received 


am 
prejudice the merchant in the. ſale of es,” ſo #1 


lowance muſt be made, but never in conſideration 
meanneſs; though, if the merchant is not ſatisfied wi 
the allowance, the collector, and any other Prin 
officer with him, may appoint two indifferent m 

on their oaths, to adjuſt the allowance: when the 

or other perſons who have -adjuſted the damage, ar 
certify the ſame on the back of the warrant ; which 
lowances for damage muſt be always made on the 
or in the King's warehouſe, immediately after the |; 
ing of the goods, and before taken into the merchay 
12. That tho* no allowance be m:de to the import 
tobacco, for damage or quality ; yet if, on delivery 
part appears to be damaged, and the merchant h y 
willing to enter and pay, or ſecure the duties, he m 
refuſe the whole, or ſeparate the damaged part, bu d 


* the ſtalk from the leaf, by cutting off from the hogba 


&c. what he refuſes to enter, &c. which any three or ua 

principal officers may cauſe to be burat or deftroyei;{ 
which they are to make a certificate, 

It ſometimes happens, that goods are ſent by merchuy 

to ſell by commiſſion, and arrive before the invoice. 

this, and ſuch like caſes, when the merchant cum 

make any tolerable conjecture at the quantities, and x 
| haps knows not the ſpecies, or proper denomination 


the goods, the law permits the goods to be landed þ 


bills at ſight or view, for which the fee is one ſhilling 
2 ſhillings. The merchant makes a depoſit in the hat 
of the collector, of as much money as the dutia x 
imagined to amount to, or rather more: then the hill 
ſight is made out, and given to the proper officer; t 
muſt examine and take the quantity of the goods, a 
make their report to the collector the next day, or rea 
themſelves liable to the penalty of 100 l. in caſe of fail 
According to the report the entries are paſſed, and l 
duties paid, in the fame manner as they would hae 
had there been no occaſion for a bill at ſight. If tes 
ficers cannot go through the examination in one 


they muſt report their days work to the collect, 
being part of the ſight; for which the merchant ui 
paſs entries, and pay duty, as alſo proceed till the ws 


bill at ſight is compleated. | 
Of exportation. 


entry; for writing of which ſometimes 6 d. and 


times 1 s. is charged for the collector; tho! the merit 
ſaves it by writing them himſelf. He muſt deliver th 


to the collector, or his clerk, at the cuſtom-houſe, 


will compute and demand what duties are due; 
payment whereof, an over-ſea cocket will be made d 


and delivered to him, for which the fee is 3 5. 6 d.; 
cocket certifying the payment of duty, or the r 


entry of the goods, if not liable to duty; which t 


merchant is to keep till he intends to ſhip the f 


Before ſhipping. the merchant muſt deliver the cocket# 


the ſeatcher, and give him notice of the time he int 
to ſhip them; for no goods are to be landed, ot ſp 
but in the preſence of a proper officer. The ſe 
will attend and examine, and count, weigh, or ” 
the goods; after which they are put on board, 
ſearcher certifies the quantity ſhipped on the back 0 


cocket, which is then returned to the principal a * 


edel 
L 


with whom it remains till the maſter comes t 
when the cockets for all the goods on board are co 
and entered in what is called a report outwards, 


7 


When a merchant intends to exp 
goods to foreign parts, he muſt write four bills of buten 
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ies for which is 2.8. 6 d. for a Britiſh man, 
, of 5 = for a foreigner, upon the maſter's declaring 


the ſaid cockets to contain a true accompt of his whole 


cargo. To this report the maſter makes oath before the 


ad comptroller, pays his clearing charge, has 
8 delivered, and is at liberty to proceed on his 


bor goods intitled to bounty are exported, the merchant 
after entering them, and taking out a cocket, is to give 
bond for the exportation; and the offi ers ought to be 
more than ordinarily careful and exact in taking the 
quantities, and examining whether the have all 
che legal requiſites to intitle them to nty; after 
which, when the ſhip is failed, and clear of the coaſt, 
the exporter may apply to the collector and comptroller 
for the debenture; which being duly ſigned, the bounty 
will be paid. See Bounty. 8 
re-exportation, If foreign goods and merchandiſes are 
exported within 3 years from the importation, reckoning 
from the time of the maſter's report, the greateſt part of 
the duties firſt paid are drawn back. See Drawback and 
Book of Rates . ** 1 | - 
The manner of proceeding at the cuſtom-houſe in this 
caſe is. that a certificate muſt be obtained of the pay- 
ment of the duties inwards' from the collector and comp- 
troller, and proof is to be made, that me gone to be ex- 
ported are the very fame goods mentioned in the certifi- 
cate, by the oaths of the exporter, and the merchants 
through whoſe hands they have paſſed. The exporter 
then enters the goods outwards, as in the common wa 
of exportation. The cocket granted on this occaſion is 
called a certificate-cocket, the fee for which is 3 8. 6d. 
and differs a little in form from common over-ſea cockets. 


Notice of the time of ſhipping is to be given to the - 


ſearcher, who attends the ſhipping, examines and aſcer- 
tains the quantity, and returns the cocket endorſed to the 
officers who granted it; but all other proceedings at 
clearing the veſſel are the ſame as before-mentioned. 

Some time after the departure of the veſſel, the merchant- 
exporter may apply to the eolleCtor and comptroller for the 
drawback, who will thereupon make out a debenture, on 
an eighteen penny ſtamp, containing a clear and diſtinct 
narrative of the whole proceeding, with the merchant's 
path, that the goods are really and truly exported to parts 


relanded, or brought on ſhore again; and alſo the ſcarcher's 


the time of ſhipping underwrote. The debenture being 
thus duly made out and ſworn to, the branches of duty 
be repaid are endorſed, the merchant's receipt taken 
below, and the money due paid. | | 
hen foreign goods, Which have been regularly im- 
orte.|, have been afterwards exported, and are, for want 
df ale, the great ſcarcity of ſuch goods at home, or other 
ceidents, deſired to be returned, or again imported, into 
ny port of Great Britain; notwithſtanding there i: no 
aw for ſuch re-importation, yet, on payment of the like 
puties that were due on the firſt importation, it is the 
ractice to indulge the merchant in ſuch re- importation; 
ouch the goods may have been exported out of time, 
nd therefore not intitled to any draw back; and though 
ch goods may be prohibite ] to be originally imported 
rom that place: but the merchant is to ſignify to the 
archer, &c. the time when, and the ſhip in which they 
*y exported; who will have recourſe to their books, 
> If they find ſuch outward entry was duly made, will 
by a certificate, or duplicate thereof 3 on the back of 
op proof muſt be made, by the oath of the merchant, 
. © goods then returned are the ſame therein men- 
dals ; bereupon an entry muſt be made, as for other 
ere. Fra andere, and the duties-paid, or ſecured, being 
hog eneath the merchant's oath ; the collector, cuſto- 
f A are to ſubſcribe their names thereto, 
3 * to the ſurveyor, and proper land waiter, as a 
3 0 their delivery of the goods. Alſo, when 
ich wil : product, or manufacture of Great Britain, 
. 1 cen exported to foreign parts, are, for want 
= 40 other occaſion, deſired to be returned into 
reat Britain, a bill of ſtore may be granted 


_—_— — 


= 
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beyond the ſeas, and not relanded, nor intended to be 
ertificate of the quality and quantity of the goods, and 


for the landing and delivery of the ſame ; which ts to be 
obtained by procuring a certificate from the ſearcher, &c. 


of the entry outwards, and other proceedings as for foreign 


goods. But, as it may ſometimes happen that the entry 
outwards cannot be fixed upon, by reaſon of the diſtance 


of time, or other accidents ; in this caſe, as there cannot 


be any other proof, the oath of the merchant only muſt 
be deemed ſufficient; when an entry muſt be made in 
the books inwards, and this oath muſt be ſubſcribed and 


directed as a warrant for the delivery of goods, in the 


ſame manner as when the particular entry is proved. 
For the greater eaſe and 3 of trade, part of 


the duties on ſeveral ſorts of goods are not obliged to be 


paid down at entry; but ſecurity may be taken for pay- 
ment of the ſame, at certain periods of time; as for the 
additional duty on linens and wrought filk imported ; 
the additional duty on wines imported; the impoſt on 
wines and vinegar imported ; the new duty on pepper, 


raiſins, &c. the additional duty, new ſublidy, 3 ſubſidy, 


and impoſt on tobacco. But the collector is to endeavour, 
with the privity and approbation of the comptroller, to 
take good and ſufficient ſecurities, by one, two, or more 
perſons beſides the importer, for the ſeveral bondable 
duties; which approbation he may ſignify, either by being 
a witneſs to the bond, or by a proper certificate under 
his hand. Theſe bonds, beſides being inſerted in diſtinct 


columns in the entry-book inwards, are to be entered by 


way of charge on the left-hand ſide of a ſeparate ac- 
compt, which is to be erected for every importer, in two 
particular books, which are to be kept for that purpoſe 
the one by the collector, and the other by the comptroller : 
and, after the bonds are ſo entered, they are to be locked 
up in the King's cheſt, to remai there under the diſtinct 
locks of the collector and comptroller, till duly diſcharged, 
either by payment in money, or by debentures, or certi- 
ficates; when they are to be delivered up to the obligors. 
See Bond, and Bonded Goods. EC 
All goods exported or imported into Great Britain, are 
accounted by weight, meaſure, gauge, and tale : but, in 
weighing of goods, care ſhould be taken, that the number 
of weights, which are uſually half hundreds, are properly 
told when in the ſcales; for weighers and porters are fre- 
ently as culpable for negligence as they are for impa- 
2 to prevent which the trader ſhould go himſelf, or 
ſend a perſon he can confide in, to look after them. 
There are four things neceſſary to be obſerved in the 


weighing of goods. Iſt, The groſs, which is the weight 


of the goods, with the cheſt, caſk, or box, containing 
the ſame. 2. Tare, which is the weight of ſuch cheſt, 
caſk,. or box ; or an allowance for their weight, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of trade: but, if tare is marked on the 
out- ſide of the cheſt, caſk, or box, they call it invoyce- 
tare; that is, tare according to the factory; and, ſome- 
times, three, ſix, or ten pounds are allowed on a draught 
for break, beſides invoyce-tare: though ſome goods al- 
ways allow a certain rate for each hogſhead or barrel; 
and others ſo many pounds for every hundred. 3d, Trett, 


which is an allowance of four pounds in every hundred. 


and four pounds, made to the freemen of London, out 
of all goods bought by them, except the contract expreſſes 
the contrary. 4th, Clough, which is. an allowance in 
every draught of the ſcale, that the weight may hold out 
in caſe they are re-weighed : but tare, trett, and clough, 
are to be deducted out of the groſs weight, and the re- 
mainder is the neat weight of the goods. See Groſs, Tare, 
Trett, and Clough. g | 

Gocds by tale are accounted ſingle, as 3, 4, or 5; or by 
the dozen of 123 or by the groſs of 12 dozen; or, by 
the great groſs of 144 dozen. Oe | 
Goods by meaſure are either liquid or dry: liquids, as 


wine and brandy, are gauged on the keys, where proper 


officers attend for that purpoſe : dry; are meaſured by the 
buſhel, by meters; or by the yard, or ell. 

Theſe are the methods of buying and ſelling goods, which 
are eaſily attained, excepting the firſt, which requires a 
ſtrict application and attention; for if the tare, and other 
allowances on goods by weight, are not rightly computed, 
the trader may be greatly injured, * FE 


Af ter 


cus 


Aſter. weighing the goods, and deducting the tare, and 
gauging, meaſuring, or telling them, according to the 
cammodities dealt in; the next thing to be done is, to 
take a particular account of them to prevent miſtakes, _ 
When the goods are brought home, or carried to any place 
purſuant to order, there are neceſſary charges attending 
the ſame ; as cuſtom, weighage, cranage, porterage, whatf- 
age, cartage, and lighterage ; a ſhort explanation of which 
is as follows. 


Cuſtom; as above-mentioned, is a duty paid to the ſtate, 
to ſecure the trade thereof : weighage, 1s a fee paid to the 
proper officer for weighing the goods: cranage, is a rate 


* for the craning goods into, or out of, any cart, 
ighter, boat, or ſhip: porterage, is a rate to be paid the 
porters at the water Fe for loading and unloading : 
wharfage, is the rate due to the whartinger, or carman, 
for carrying goods to and from the water fide; and 
lighterage, is a rate due to the lighterman, for carrying 
goods to and from any ſhip, _ 1 
All theſe perſons have certain rates by law allowed them, 
which they ſhould not exceed; but they are too apt to 
impoſe upon ſtrangers ; for which, when known, a remedy 
againſt them is 62 obtained. N | 17 
or the landing and ſhipping of goods, there are lawful 
keys, fitted with cranes and proper tackle, at the water- 
ſide, to raiſe or let down any weight, to or from any of 
the lawful wharfs. The wharf, is the land where the 
crane ſtands, and is capable of holding large quantities of 
goods, to be examined there by the ſearchers if exported, 
or by the landwaiters if imported ; the owner of which is 
called the wharfinger, who keeps lighters to carry goods 
to and from any ſhip. | 
There are four ſorts of porters at the water fide, who 
have each their proper buſineſs allotted them, and muſt 
not interfere witt” one another: firſt, the companies por- 
ters, ſo named becauſe they are choſen by the 12 princi- 
al companies of London, each appointing 2, 3, or 4. 
The porters are called by the name of the compan 


chuſes them, and their buſineſs is to ſhip off, or land, all 


ſorts of goods and merchandize, imported or exported, 
from or to all ports on the ſouthward of the Belt, near 
the weſt-ſide of the Baltic ſea; or to Turky, Italy, 
Germany, Holland, Spain, or France. 

1. The vintners porters are employed in loading wines to 
and from the ſeveral buyers. N 
2d, Ticket porters, at the water-ſide, are employed to 
land or ſhip off goods exported or imported from America, 
and the ports and places on the north- ſide of the Belt. 
3d, Tackle-porters, are particular ſocieties of ticket - por- 
ters, that weigh goods between. buyer and ſeller, and are 


furniſhed with ſcales, weights, and ropes, for that pur- _ 


poſe ; who form themſelves into ſeveral bodies for parti- 
cular commodities; as iron, tin, and ſuch like: their bu- 
ſineſs being to ſhip off goods for America, and other 
laces. ; | 

th, Fellowſhip- porters, are thoſe who are employed to 
ſhip or load goods, meaſured by dry meaſure ; as coals, 
corn, and the like. 1 

In a ſhip where ſeveral owners are concerned there is 
uſually a perſon appointed to take accompt of the goods 
belonging to each perſon delivered out, in order to adjuſt 
the affairs between the owners, and to ſettle the damage 
and freight; which perſon is called the ſhip's-huſband, 
and is appointed by the owners; who likewiſe tranſaQs 
\ other buſineſs if required, and pays the wharfage, lighter- 
age, and porterage, of tobacco, from Virginia and Mary- 
land. | 


Beſides the huſband, there is another officer appointed to 


account for the ſreighters, called the book of the ſhip, who 
is appointed by. and out of the tackle-porters, as follows : 
when a ſhip ' ths America arrives at one of the keys, to 
be unladen, and the King's weighers and land-waiters 
are ready, a tackle-porter, and ſome ticket-porters, ſet 
immediately to work upon her, and land ſeven draughts, 
or hogſheads ; but none are permitted to partake of the 
profits of unlading that ſhip, except ſuch as come before 
the ſaid ſeven draughts are landed and weighed ; this 
finiſhed, the tackle-porters preſent, chuſe the book, who 


e. | TH 
French CusToms. The chief of theſe duties are of 4 


of importation and ex 
the provinces re 
the duties upon ſalt; and thoſe of the aids, 


| liquors, either for the conſumption of the ki 


many, ſo various, and ſo heavy, that one of their oy 


Spaniſh Cus toms. Duties of importation are called in Spai 


Portugueze CusToms. The duties of importation in thy 
kingdom were formerly equal with regard to all kinds 


4 had 


takes an accompt of the quantities and. marks of each 
ſon's goods, and ſees {them put into warehouſes or th 


home. See Scava 

kinds; thoſe of the five large farms, including the gy; 
ion, both of the kingdom, 1 

foreign; thoſe of the Labels, 6 


that reg: 

tre ger the vent wholeſale and retail, of all bung 

rench and foreign wines, beer, cyder, perry, and other 

do 
to be exported, as alſo their importation to Paris me], 
the other towns ſubject to theſe duties: which duties a 
importation and exportation were regulated in conſequema 
of the tariff of Lyons in 1632, and of the tariffs of 10 
and 1667, R 10 , 
It is really a ſcience, and no eaſy one, to know the Name 
numbers, and quality of the French taxes; which are f 


writers calls them, inventions proper to impoveriſb the 
aft ied the ee 2101 Bo 5ecf 


duties of alcavala, which amount to about 5 fer cnt, 4 
the value of the goods: and the duties of expo tation xx 
much upon the ſame footing. | 


merchandiſe ; that is, 18 per cent. of their value: hy, MAS ſome « 
ſince the year 1667, filk ſtuffs have been diſtinguiſhety Ports 
the general tariff, and the duties were regulated at Two 
fer cent. the duties of exportation being at 6 per wn the fir 
By treaty, Engliſh goods are never to exceed 23 pe nt the ſec 
on their valuation for the payment of duties; yet craxs, RW carava 
long ells, ſhalloons, and ſome other Engliſh ſtuff; he bor the 
been raiſed to more than 30 per cent. duties on their u RANA tulatio 
valuation. ia y ee. cen 
Dutch Cusroms. In the United Provinces, the dutis & houſe « 
-importation and exportation are both at 5 we of their except 
value: but ſome French commodities have been modem Rains, « 
by the 7th article of the tariff, made at Paris in the no China 
of May 1699, n the commiſſioners of the Fi B<lides 
King and thoſe of the States General: and there is vow: he 1t 
plan laid before the fates for making free ports throughut N che dut 
all the provinces. ' ' ropes oven ft rather t 
The CusToms in the kingdoms of the North, the Bali ie belong 
and the Hans towns, The duties of importation and e. well 
portation at the city of Bremen, amount to about ia The di 
a dollar per cent. the dollar being 4 8. 6 d. ſtcrling ; among 
thoſe of Hamburgh are alike : but the duties of Luv eto the r. 
are not ſo much as thoſe of Bremen; thoſe of impor What } 
tion being only to the amount of 3-4ths of a dollar # We cuſtom- 
cent. and 2- zds of 2 dollar on exportation. —_ 22 
In the ports of Denmark and Norway, the duties or F Conf 
portation aud exportation are gene 1 according to ch and Cyp 
mation, from one and a half to 2 and a half per cn. - calle 
In Sweden, the duties are much the ſame as in Denmat 0 e Fre 
but for the ſalts, brandies, and wines, of France, dt ave à c 
are exceſſive, being the higheſt of all thoſe of the Natl "Lad 1 
At Riga the duties were formerly as at Stockholm; Vl — 7 
now they are upon the footing of thoſe of Ruſſia; nh the Er | 
5 per cent. except wines and brandy, which are accu _— "g 
to the eſtimation of the cuſtom-houſe officers. | — 5 
CusToms of Italy. In Venice the duties of importatin® — a . 
paid only by land, the port being declared free ö 4 A as 
reſpect, about the year 1660: thoſe of exportati 6 I's 
raiſed” both by ſea and land, without any diftineua 3 
citizen and foreigner: both duties being paid acc + mp 2 
to the eſtimation of the goods; with this difference x only 544g 
the eſtimation is always more upon exportation * 4 = Sa, 
portation : but when goods are not appraiſed, 2 a * 
chant ſwears to their value, and then no comp? a In Barb: 
granted. e ” 0 
Citizens pay only 6 and 3 4ths per cent. of ny 5 . 


but foreigners 10 and 11 thirds: however are 
have their tariffs there, for the commodities of theit a 
duce and manufacture, whereupon ſome allow | 
made ; the duties of exportation deing for all 9 1 
with ſome ſmall duties included. | Tt 
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and exportation ſeem. 


their own account. 


A n, the d ; wy — 

rable, b i, Of 4 + d. per bale, 
* dern in the cuſtom-houſe ; but if other ſmall 
duties are added. of ſale, thoſe of the patents 


is called duty of ſale, is . paid by the 

haſer; a regiſter of importation and exportation 
—_— at te Cuſtom bavle, wherein there 1s an 
obligation of inſetting all the goods at the time of their 
reception and fale, that the officers may know who is 
liable to the duty; which accompt of ſale is annually 
ſtated. 


to the quality and nature of merchandiſes: thus filks pay 
11 fer cent. pepper 2 per cent. cotton + per cent. large 
goods 2 piaſtres, or 88. 8 d. per bale; leathers 4 per cent. 
lead 1 per cent. wax 2 per cent. and other goods in pro- 
n. | 
— in the ports of the Levant. The duties of impor- 
tation and exportation are almoſt upon an equal footing 
in all the ſtates of the Grand Signior, ſituated on the 
Mediterranean; at leaſt with regard to the Chriſtians, 
who trade there; except Cairo, Alexandria, Roſſetta, and 


ports of the Levant. _ he 43 
Two kinds of duties of importation are raiſed at Cairo ; 
the firſt upon the goods from Europe in Chriſtian veſſels : 
the ſecond upon thoſe that arrive there from Aſia, in the 
caravans of Suez. The firſt, without any regard either 
for the nature and quality of the goods, or for the capi- 
tulations obtained by Chriſtians from the Porte, are 20 
per cent. of their value: the ſecond, called the cuſtom- 
houſe of the divan, are arbitrary ; but always very high, 
except what is paid for pepper, coffee, cottons, porce- 
lains, China and Japan varniſh, ſilks, brocades, and other 
China ſtuffs, which have their peculiar tariff, | 
Beſides theſe two duties, there is a golden duty, which is 
the 1oth of what has been paid for the firſt taxation. But 


rather the ſalary of the cuſtom-houſe officers, than a duty 
belonging to the ſovereign : it is alſo called golden duty, 
as well as that of importation. | 

The duty of conſulſhip at Cairo, may be alſo ranked 
among other duties ; which is more, or leſs, purſuant 
to the regulation made by Chriſtians. * TY] 
What has been ſaid of Cairo, except the duties of the 
cuſtom-houſe of the divan, may ſerve for the duties of 
Alexandria and Roſetta. | 

At Conſtantinople, Smyrna, Alexandretta, Aleppo, Siden, 
and Cyprus, the duties of importation and exportation, 
are called duties of ermin. 

The French, tho' the moſt antient allies of the Porte, 
have a conſiderable time paid them upon the footing of 
5 ber cent. and it is only ſince the year 1673 that Mon- 
ſieur Nointel, ambaſſador of France to the Grand Signior, 
obtained a reduction of 3 per cent. upon which footing 
the Engliſh, Hollanders, and Genoeſe pay the duty of 
ermin : but the Venetians ſtill pay 5 per cent. which ex- 
ends alſo to Jews. 


be golden duty is alſo paid both for exportation and 
RS importation. 

The duties of cor:ſuls differ, according to their reſpective 
nations and places ; though they are for the moſt part 
2 per cent. except thoſe of the Dutch conſul, who raiſes 
only I 2 fer cent. upon the ſhipping of his own nation, 
| 105 2 per cent. upon thoſe that trade under the Dutch 
In Barbary the duties are 10 per cent. on importation, and 
S Per cent. on exportation. Along the coaſt of Guinea 


the cuſtoms are differently raiſed ; tho' \ 
oderate : and thr n 


regulations; but goods are ſubject to no duty in Japan. 


A a eather, in the ſea-language, is when a well-bowed 
b % ſwiftly preſſes the water that it foams or froths. 
o cut the ſail, is to unfurl it, and let it fall down. 


As to the rate of the duty of ſale, it is regulated purſuant 


ſome other towns of Egypt, where they differ from other 


the duties of exportation are very inconſiderable; being 


oughout all Aſia they are under proper 
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CUTLER, A person whaſe trade canſifts in „ or 

the making and vending all forts of inftrumeats for out- 
ting ; fuch as ſwords, razors, ſciſtars knives, forks, lan- 
cets, fleems, and the like. It is a very ingenious buſinaſs: 
; the. chief, difficulty lies in the juſt temper vftherſtes) 3 und 
the juſt poliſhing of theſe inſtruments is the next difficulty ; 
both of which are acquired by practice. 
The goods of this kind made in London come to a very 
great price; though goods of the ſame quality may be 
had from Birmingham and Sheffield at a much lower 
price : they are indeed neatly finiſhed, and turned out in 
a workmanlike manner: but the country goods, tho' not 
ſo taking to the eye, prove ſametimes as good in the metal 
as thoſe more expenſive; from which places moſt of the 
ſhops. are furniſhed, and cutlers, who have a great de- 
mand for goods, frequently have them made in the 
country, put their own marks upon them, an fell them 
for London made. 6 | 
The ſword-cutler, beſides dealing in the before-mentioned 
goods, is concerned in mounting ſwords, making, ſcab- 
- bards, &c. The blades come moſtly from abroad, none 
of them being made by the ſword-cutler, who buys them 
up in parcels, and is only employed in mounting them. 
Ihe handles, if of plate, are made by a claſs of ſilver- 
ſmiths who make nothing elſe : if of braſ are caſt by the 
founder. The ſword-cutler is ſomething related to the 
ſmith, as he uſes the file and hammer in putting on his 
hilts ; and to the ſhoemaker, as he uſes the awl in finithing 
his ſcabbards. | | 
There is alſo another kind of cutlers, being the chicurgi- 
cal inſtrument- makers, who differ nothing from the com- 
mon cutler, except that they deal more in the chirurgical 
inſtruments than the other; ſuch as knives, lancets, tre- 
pans, biſtoras, ſciſſars, cupping-caſes, hatulas, and ſe- 
veral other inſtruments peculiar to the ſurgeon : he is ſup- 
poſed the better tradeſman, uſes better ſteel, and finiſhes his 
inſtruments with a neater poliſſi than the common cutler, 

CUTLERsS company of London, was incorporated by letters- 
patent of Henry V. in 1417, by the name of The maſter, 
wardens, and commonalty of the myſtery of cutlers of 
London; and being united to the haft and ſheath-makers 
ſome time after, their arms were granted by Clarencieux, 
King at arms, in the year 1477; which is a fraternity 
governed by a maſter, 2 wardens, and 21 aſſiſtants, to 
whom belong a livery of 110 members, who, upon their 
being admitted, pay a fine of 101. each; having a com- 
modious and beautiful hall in Cloak lane, where they 
tranſact their affairs. 

CUTLESS, or Cutla/5, a broad, and bent ſword, ſometimes 
called a fcymeter; chiefly uſed as a weapon for ſeamen. 
CUTTER. A light veſſel for failing, generally employed 

in the detection of ſmugglers. xk 

CUTTER of the tallies, an officer of the exchequer, who 
provides wood for the tallies, and cuts the ſum paid upon 
them. See Tally. 

CUTTING in cinage, when the laminæ, or plates of the 

meta], be it gold, filver, or copper, are brought to the 
thickneſs of the ſpecies to be coined, pieces are cut out of 
the thickneſs, and nearly of the weight of the intended 
coin; which are now called lancheis, till the King's 
image is ſtamped on them. 
The infirument wherewith they are cut conſiſts of two 
pieces of ſteel, very ſharp, and placed over one another; 
the lower a little hollow, repreſenting a mortar, the other 
a peſtle: the metal, being put between the two, is cut 
out in the manner deſcribed. 

CUTTING in weed, is a particular kind of ſculpture, or 
engraving, denominated from the matter wherein it is 
employed ; being uſed for various purpoſes; as, for ini- 
tial or figured letters, head and tail-pieces of books, and 
even for ſchemes and other figures, to ſave the expences 
of engraving on copper; as alſo for prints and ſtamps, for 
paper, callicoes, and linens, | 
'The invention of cutting in wood, as well as that in cop- 
per, is aſcribed to a goldſmith of Florence; but it is to 

Albert Durer, and Lucas, they are both indebted for their 
perfection: the art of cutting in wood was certainly 


3B carried 


wholly emplo 


CYD 


- Earried to a pitch x50 ; and might 
even vie-for . juſtneſs an of engraving 
on : but at preſent it is in a low condition, as 
having been long neglected, and the application of artiſts 

on copper, as the more eaſy and pro- 
| rovince : not but that wooden cuts have the advan- 

tage of thoſe in copper on many accounts ; chiefly for 

and devices in books ; as being printed at the ſame 
time, and in the ſame preſs as the letters: whereas, for the 
other, there is required a particular impreſſion. 

CYCLADES. A name given to certain iſlands that lie 

about the iſle of Delos, in the Turkiſh Archipelago, 
ſituated between Europe and Aſia; and at length ex- 
tended to all the little iſlands in thoſe ſeas, | 

CYDER, Cider, or Syder, a briſk, tart, cool liquor, pre- 

| — from the juice of apples; for which the counties of 
ereford, Worceſter, Glouceſter, and Devon, are the 
moſt remarkable places in England. See Apples. 
It is obſerved that a mixture of fruit is of great advan- 
tage to cyder; the worſt apples mixed 1 
as good cyder as the beſt alone; always obſerving, how- 
ever, that they are of equal ripeneſs. 


The beſt mixture, according to Mr. Worlidge, is that 


of redſtreaks, with golden rennets : bitter apples ſpoil the 


cyder ; but the juice of them, and of crabs, yield as good 


ſpirits as the beſt apples when fermented ; neither the ſour 
nor the bitter taſte ariſing with the ſpirit upon diſtillation. 

Cyder is generally extracted by bruiſing the apples in a 
trough, and then prefling them in a kind of wine - preſs: 
but if the apples are pounded in a ſtone mortar, which 
is the cuſtom of ſome, the ketnels and ſtalks are bruiſed 
with them, which gives the liquor an ill flavour. 
Normandy, Auvergne, and ſome other provinces of 

France, are fruitful in apples, and make great quantities 
of cyder, which ſerves them inſtead of wine; of which 
thoſe countries are little productive. 


CYS- 
Gyprn vinegar. Ste Vinegar: | 
CYDERKIN, or Purre, is a liquor made of the prog tw, 
ter, after the cyder is preſſed out. 5 
CYPHER, or Cipher, one of the numeral 
figures, formed thus, o; which of itſelf implies a Privat 4 
value; but when diſpoſed with other characters on, 
left, in the common arithmetic, it ſerves to augment ey, Wl 
of their values by ten; and in decimal arithmetic, , J 
leſſen the value of each figure to the right, in the ta 'Y 
proportion. * 5 N 3 
CYPHI. A term in the Arabian pharmacy, ſignifyi 4 
kind of cordial perfume ; the cyphi being compact 1 
raiſins, or dried grapes, turpentine, bdellium, ſpica, nu 
caſſia, lignea, aſpalathum, ſaffron, and other thi 
tempered into a maſs, with honey, and a little wine. 
CYPRESS, Cupreſſus, a precious ſort of wood, the prot WM 
of a tree of the ſame name, frequent in the ia e 
Cyprus; being 2 ow and heavy, and its (mel, 
agreeable as that of ſantal: it ſcare ever rots, decay, , 
is worm eaten, no more than cedar, or ebony, for wiz 
reaſon the antients uſed it to make the ſtatues of their 
In Candia, and particularly about Mount Ida, the yy 
is ſaid to riſe ſpontaneouſly, wherever the earth is a 11, 
dug ; but is _—— difficult to raiſe by art: and 
fruit, called Cones, is uſed in aſtringent decoQtions, ag: WR 
hernias, and hæmorrhages. NF 
CYPRUS. An iſland fituated in the moſt eaſterly part; Wn 
the Levant, or Mediterranean, between 33 and 36 4 Wl 
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of E. lon. and 34 and 36 deg. of N. lat. 50 miles % 
the coaſt of Caramania, or Cilicia, and 30 W. of t 
coaſt of Syria, being about 150 m. long, and 70-by 
See Turkiſh Iſlands. | £30063 Þ 

CYSTHEOLITHRE. A kind of marine ſtone, founti 
large ſpunges. | 
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„ ALDER, Dale, of Dales 4 coin ctirient at 
AALDER, Daler, or Daelder, 10 

in Germany, where it is worth about 

Cogn be Hamburgh Daalder- is 


4 d. ſterling. J 
— about 2 = 9 d. ſterling; and the Dutch 


i about 2 8. 7 4 d. ſterling. 
r ſomewhat like a plaiſe. | | 
BAS. A term for the cloths and woollen ſtuffs manu- 
-Aured at Bas in Languedoc, in France. | 
\BOUIS. r 
ndies, ranked among the baffetas; and taking its name 
rom the place where it is manufactured. 

\BUL. A port- town in the province of Decan, on the 
coaſt of the Hither India, ſituated in 7 2 deg. 30 min. 
f E. lon, and 17 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. See India. 
\CCA, or Daca, a ci of Bengal in the Eaſt Indies, 
ituated on a branch of the Ganges, in 89 deg. of E. lon. 
ind 23 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. where there is a Britiſh 
actory, ſubordinate to the governor of Fort William. 
dee India. * 
ick. The name of a very good eating freſh water fiſh. 
\CHE. A term uſed by the Africans for the preſents 
ade them by the Europeans for trading with them. 
\EZAJIE, or Daezagie, a ſilver coin current in Perſia, 
being worth about 3 8. 4 d. ſterling. | 
GGER. A ſhort ſword ; alſo a term for unlawfully 
nſuring ſhips. | I 
GOT, — Dagerwort, the capital of the iſland of Dago, 
ituated in the Baltic ſea, near the coaſt of Livonia, in 
=: deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 58 deg. 45 min. of N. 
Wat. and ſubject to Ruſſia. . 
\HGESTAN. A country of Aſia, bounded by Cir- 
aſſia on the north; by the Caſpian ſea on the eaſt; by 
Cbirvan, a province of Perſia, on the ſouth; and by 
Ocorgia on the weſt: of which the chief towns are Tarku 
end Derbent; but the — of the natives live in 
eents, wandering from place wy ace: and, though they 
are but a ſmall ſtate, none 
baue been able to ſubdue them; the country being moun- 
eainous, and of difficult acceſs. See Tartary. 
RMAHOME. A kingdom of Africa, which lies N. of 


of lately made a conqueſt of Whidah, and very much 
Liſturbed the Negroe trade of the Europeans. See Guinea. 
WALECARLIA. A river which gives name to the pro- 
vince of Dalecarlia in Sweden, and riſes in the Dofrine 
mountains, dividing Norway from Sweden; and, run- 
ning from the N. W. to the S. E. through the whole pro- 
cc, falls into the Bothnic gulph, between the provinces 
of Upland and Geſtricia. | 


L, or Dalle, a money of accompt uſed in ſeveral 


BS worth about 1s. 7 4d; ſterling. 
ALLER, or N Pola. 
3 MAGE. Any loſs, hurt, or inconvenience, happening 
2 goods, or traders. Damages on goods imported into 
"cat Britain, except tobacco and wines, are to be ad- 
| juſted by two indifferent merchants on oath, to be choſen 
#FY [os principal officers of the cuſtoms. | 

tek A port- town of the Hither India, in Aſia, in 
© province of Guzarat, or Cambay, ſituated on the W. 
_ U India, 80 miles S. of Surat, in 72 deg. 20 min. 
Ns. on. and 20 deg. of N. lat. ſubject to the Portugueſe, 


ee India. 


\MARAS. 


3 A ſort of ſilk ſtuff originally brought from 
= * in Syria; having ſome parts raiſed above the 
ac, repreſenting flowers, or other figures: but it is 


Properly a ſort of f 3 ' 
1 * mohair and ſattin intermixed, in ſuch a 


other: the eleva 
the ground 
Brain, and the 

4 | 


tion which the ſattin makes on one ſide 
on the other : the flowers have a ſattin 
ground a grain of taffetas, 


A white cotton cloth manufactured in the Eaſt 


the neighbouring ſtates 


WW hidah, or Fida, on the Guinea coaſt ; the King where- 


owns of Germany, for bank and mercantile books; being 


An Indian taffeta, being a kind of armoiſin. 


what is not ſattin on one ſide is on the 
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4 . 
* 
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DAN 

Damask Caffart. A French ſtuff which imitates the 
true damaſk ; but whoſe woof is of hair, ferret, thread, 
wool, or cotton : which ſorts of damaſks have three dif- 
ferent breadths ; namely, half an ell leſs than a ſixteenth, 
half an ell entire, and half an ell with a ſixteenth. Mp 

Damasxs of China; or the Indies, are ſo called, becauſe 

really for the "5 part brought from China, or pur- 
chaſed by the India companies from the Indians; 
being uſually 7, xt, and 12 ells in length, and + and 2 
in breadth; : 

DAMASKUS, Damaſcus, or Scham, the capital city of the 
S. part of Syria, ſituated in 37 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. 
and 33 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. Turky. 

Damascvus-fleel. A very fine kind of ſteel, made in ſome 
parts of the Levant, and particularly at Damaſcus, re- 
markable for its excellent temper ; and principally uſed 
in the making of ſword-blades : but ſome authors aſſert 
that it comes | the kingdom of Golconda, in the Eaſt 
Indies, where the method of tempering with allom, which 
the Europeans have never been able to imitate, was firſt 
invented. Ni a | 

DAMASKEENING. The art, or act, of adorning ſteel, 
iron, and other metals, by making inciſions therein, and 

— them up with gold or ſilver wire, chiefly uſcd in 

enriching ſword - blades, guards, and gripes, locks of 

piſtols, and ſuch ſort of goods. Its name ſhews the place 
of its origin; or, at leaſt, the place where it has been 
practiſed in the greateſt perfection; which is the city of 

Damaſcus: though M. Felibien attributes the perfection 

of the art to his countryman Curſinet, who wrought under 

the reign of King Henry IV. in the year 1602. 

This art is partly moſaic work, partly engraving, and 

partly carving; as moſaic work, it conſiſts of pieces in- 

layed; as engraving, the metal is indented, or cut in 


creux; and as carving, gold or ſilver are wrought therein 
by relievo. | 


DAMASQUETE. A kind of ſtuff manufaQured at Venice; 
being proper for the Levant trade, particularly that of 
Conſtantinople : of which there are two ſorts; damaſ- 
quettes with flowers of gold, whereof the piece contains 
18 ells; and damaſquettes with filk flowers of the ſame 
length: thoſe with gold flowers being manufactured much 
after the manner of the gold and ſilver cloths which were 
formerly made at Lyons. 

DAMASSE. A kind of wrought linen made in Flanders, 
having large flowers like thoſe of damaſks. 

DAMASSIN. A damaſk with gold and ſilver flowers. 

DAMBEA. The capital of Abyſſinia, or Ethiopia, ſi- 
tuated at the head of a lake to which it gives name, in 

34 deg. of E. lon. and 15 deg. of N. lat. 


DAME OPRE. A Dutch veſſel like a bilander, uſed for 


carrying goods on the canals. 


DAMIETT A. A port- town of Egypt, in Africa, ſituated 


in 32 deg. of E. lon. and 31 deg. of N. lat. on the eaſt- 
ern mouth of the river Nile. | 

DAMMER. A kind of pitch, uſed by the Indians in ce- 
menting the planks of their ſhips. 

DAMSIN, or Damſon. A pleaſant fruit, or plumb, often 
uſed for making damſon brandy. | 

DANK, or Danel. A ſmall ſilver coin, current in Perſia, 
and in ſome parts of Arabia, for about a halfpenny ſterling. 

Daxs, is alſo a ſmall weight, uſed by the Arabs, for precious 

| ſtones, and drugs, when the latter are to be employed 

in the compoſition of remedies, being the ſixteenth part of 
the Arabic drachm ; that is, 8 grains of Engliſh weight, - 

DANISH America, and Daniſh iſlands. See Denmark. 

DANTZICK. The capital of regal Pruſſia, in the king- 
dom of Poland, fituated in 19 deg. of E. lon. and 54 deg. 
of N. lat. on the weſtern ſhore of the river Weſel, or 
Viſtula, which a little below falls into the Baltic ſea ; 
being an excellent harbour, and having the beſt foreign 
trade of any port within the Baltic. See Poland. 


DANTZICK=- 


DAT : 

DanTzicK-HoR, or Oort. A ſilver coin ſtruck at Dant- 
zick; being alſo current at Riga, Koninſburg, and al- 
moſt throughout the North, worth eighteen groſs, or 

10 d. ſterling. | | 
DANUBE. One of the fineſt rivers in Europe, riſing in 
the Black foreſt, in the province of Suabia, in the S. W. 
part of Germany, and running N. E. through Suabia 
. viſits Ulm, the capital; then running E. through Bavaria 
and Auſtria, paſſes by Ratiſbon, Paſſau, Ens, and Vienna; 
then entering Hungary, it runs S. E. from Preſburg to 
Buda, and ſo on to Belgrade; after which it divides Bal. 
ria from Walachia and Moldavia, then diſcharges it- 
f by ſeveral channels, into the Black ſea, through the 
province of Beſſarabia. This noble river is ſo deep be- 
tween Buda and Belgrade, that the Turks and Chriſtians 
have fleets of men of war upon it, which frequently en- 
ged during the late wars between the Ottoman Porte 


and the houſe of Auſtria: but the cataracts below render D 


it unnavigable to the Black fea ; and there are alſo ſeveral 


cataracts above Buda. The whole navigation of this river 


is fully repreſented by the author af this dictionary in his 
memoirs of the life of the late Earl of Crauford. | 

DAPPLE. A colour peculiarly applied to horſes, in which 
appear divers ſpots, thades, or degrees of the ſame colour. 

DARDANARIUS. A monopoly. See Menopely. + 

DARDANELLS, are two caſtles at the entrance of the 
Helleſpont, where all ſhips going to Conſtantinople are 
examined ; being the ſame places that formerly had the 
caſtle of Seſtos on the European fide, and Abydos on the 
Afian fide the ſtreight being about two miles over. See 
Helleſpont and Turky. * 

n US. A white cotton ſtuff made at Surat, in 
ndia. | 

DARIDAS. A kind of taffeta, made of filk drawn from 
plants in India. 

DARIEN company, was a Scotch company eſtablifhed with 
a good proſpect at Edinburgh, in 1699, for the com- 
merce of South America, who ſent an armament and a 
colony, with an intention to form a ſettlement in the 
iſthmus of Darien, , which ſeparates North and South 
America : but the Engliſh miniſtry not thinking proper 
to avow and ſupport the firſt ſucceſſes of the company, 
which had alarmed the court of Spain, ever jealous of 
this part of her territories, the Scotch colony was dif- 
perſed by the Spaniards in 1700: and thus vaniſhed the 

| beſt project that ever was formed, for diſputing with 
Spain the poſſeſſion of- thoſe countries, from which ſhe 
pretends to exclude all other nations. 

DARN, to mend a garment, by ſewing a hole croſswiſe, 
in imitation of weaving. l | 

DARNAMAS, is the beſt kind of cotton brought from 
Smyrna; being ſo called from a plain near this town, 
where it is cultivated in ſuch large quantities, that, one 
year with another, to the amount of ten thoufand bales 
may be had from thence ; tho), at leaſt, as much is con- 
ſumed in the manufactures of the country. 

DARTMOUTH. A borough, and port-town of Devon- 
ſhire. ſituated on the Engliſh channel, near the mouth of 
the river Dart, in 4 deg. of W. lon. and 50 deg. 25 min. 
of N. lat. remarkable for its pilchard fiſhery. | 

DATE. An addition, or appendage in writings, aQts, in- 
ſtruments, or letters, expreſſing the day and month'of 
the year when the act or letter was paſſed or figned ; to- 
gether with the place where the ſame was done. In 
writings of importance the date ſhould be written in 
words at length; but in letters the date is uſually in 

figures; in the calculation of which ſeveral nations differ, 
as to their conformity either to the Julian or Gregorian 

: calendar. See Stile. 

An antedate is a falſe date, prior to the real time when 
tbe inſtrument was paſſed, or the letter ſigned: and a poſt- 
date is that after the real time. | | 
Dare, is alſo. the fruit of the palm-tree, brought from 

Egypt, Syria, Africa, Perſia, and the Indies : there are 
ſome in Italy, or the moſt ſouthern parts of Spain; but 
they never come to full maturity; and yet there, are to- 
lerable dates in Provence, only they are corruptive and 
breed worms. : | 


This fruit is gathered in autumn, before it is ripe, and bears 


mo 
a near reſemblance to the Engliſh bullace 
yow colour, very ſharp and aſtrin 


omes ruddy, having a hard, longi 
the bottom, and encompaſſed with a th 


or ſkin. 


Some dates are black, ſome white, ſome 
brown ; ſome are no bigger than a chic 
as big as a pomegranate, ſome having 
none; but they are ordinarily oblong, fleſh 4 
lo, about the bigneſs of an acorn, an very * / 
to the taſte: the beſt are thoſe called royal —— 
there is another ſort called caryotæ, which ate ver 
They are preſerved three different ways; ſome drag 
and dry, others preſſed leſs and moi uke 
own juice, and others not preſſed at 
with the juice of older dates as they a 
is done in baſkets or ſkins ; but the | 
AUCUS, A medicinal plant, growing in the iſland of 
a and ſome parts of the 
Alps; but phyſicians uſe only that of the Levant, which 
has a pretty near reſemblance to the parſnep, where. 
of ſome take it to be a ſpecies. Its talk 
foot and a half, and puſhes forth ſeveral branches which 
bear on their ſummits white bloſſoms; the grains that 
iſſue out of theſe bloſſoms are of a 
longiſh, and not unlike thoſe of cum 
| their ſcent is leſs, and of a more agreeable taſte ; bei 
excellent againſt the ſtone, and therefore ranked by bo⸗ 


Candia; found alſo in Germany, 


taniſts among lithontriptics, 


DAVIDS St. A town and fort, ſituated on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, in the Hither India, 80 miles S. of Fort 
St. George, in 79 deg. 40 min. of E. lon. and 11 des. 
45 min, of N. lat. being one of the ſtrongeſt Ar 
the Fngliſh have in India, from whence they import 
chints, callicoes and muſlins; but it is ſubordinate to the 
government of Fort St. George. See India. 
DA4VIS's quadrant. See the article Back-/aff. 
Davis's Hreights, run N. W. from Cape Farewel, in 60 
+ deg. N. lat. to Baffin's bay in 80 deg. ſeparating Green- 
land from N. America; which were paſſed by Captain 
Davis, in 1585, when he was endeavouring to find a 
N. W. paſſage, See North Ae paſſage. 
DAUPHINE Fort. A fort built by the French on the E. 
coaſt of the ifland of Madagaſcar, in Africa, fituated in 
48 deg. of E. lon. and 24 deg. of S. lat. which occaſioned 
the French to call that iſland by the name of Davphine, 


See Madagaſcar. 


DAY, is begun by mariners at 12 o'clock at noon ; ſo that 
all the time till after the expiration of 11 o'clock on 
Monday forenoon, is included in Sunday, and fo in the 


ſame manner of the other days, 


Days of grace, in commerce, are a number of days allowed 
by cuſtom, for the payment of a bill of exchange, aftet 
the ſame becomes due; that is, after the time it was 
accepted for is expired. In England three days of grace 
are allowed; ſo that a bill accepted to be paid ten days 
after ſight, is not to be paid till thirteen days. Through 
out France they allow ten days of grace; as menf 
at Dantzick ; eight at Naples; ſix at Venice, Amfter- 
dam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp; four at Frankfort ; five 
at Leipſic; twelve at Hamburgh; ſix in Portugal; fout- 
teen in Spain; and thirty in Gzenaa 
and holidays in the number of days of grace. See Er- 


change. 


DEAD -a, the lake Aſphalites, in Paleſtine, into which 
the river Jordan runs; being 8 70 miles long. # 
20 broad; ſuppoſed to be the plac 
Gomorrah ſtood , affording a bitumen exactly NOT 
pitch, from which it can only be diſcovered by its ſulp 


ous ſmell and taſte. 


8— int of land, near Tre 

Ds AD-MAN's-head. A cape, or 3 — Four. | 
DEAp-rectaning, at fea, is that eſtimation, judgment, 

cConjecture, which mariners make of A ＋ 

ſhip is, by keeping an account Rs 10 <a . 


gony in Cornwal, between St. 


knowing the courſe they have 


and by rectifying all, with allowance for drift, _ 
and other things, according to the ſhip's tri dhe fun 
this reckoning is without any obſervation _ 
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ſtone, Cloven x 


ine White pellicle 


yellow, and ſome 


dates 3 thou 
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pale green, hairy, 


e where Sodom and 


DEB 
:.-: and flats ; and is to Be reRtified as often as any 
on ervation can be had. Set Tag. | 
goo ter, is the eddy water juſt behind the ſtern 
7b 1 ; being ſo called becauſe it does not paſs away 
of A 0 as the water running by her ſides 3 and, if a 
22 * great eddy following her ſtern, they ſay ſlle 
Ia much dead Water. In; $6 trafic; of utter 
AL, to parcel out goods 3 to trade in; to traffic, or | 
1 and merchandiſes. Ae nien und th 
A port- town of Kent, between which and tlie 
DEAL. e the ſhipping uſually ride in the Downs, 
_ oing out, or coming home; being ſituated in 1 eg: 
7 al: of E. lon. and 51 deg. 16 min. of N. lat. 67 
lac K. 0 don. ; | . 
_ * ul or one that buys and ſell commodities. 
A is a name for ſuch boards or planks of the fir- tree, 
2 are uſed for flooring; being brought chiefly from Not- 
way and Sweden. See Fir. £5 * | 1 401 
By the ftatute of the 13th and 14th of Cha. I. - 
boards, fr-timber, pitch, tar, and pot-aſhes, are not to 
be imported into Great Britain, from the Netherlands or 
Germany, on forfeiture of the ſhip and goods. But, by 
the bth of Geo. I. deal-boards, fir-timber, fir-planks, 
and maſts of the growth of Germany, may be imported 
from thence only by Britiſh ſubjects, in Britiſh-built ſhips, 
owned by Britith ſubjects, upon payment of the like duties 
as if from Norway. Reads; + 194. phe 
WEAR. is faid of any thing in trade which is advanced 
beyond the uſual or common price, in contradiſtinction 
to any thing that is cheap. wee, hgh 
JEAURATION, the covering any thing with gold, or 
gilding it, as apothecaries do their pills, to prevent the 
nauſeous taſte of their phyſic being diſagreeable to the 
atient. EH 
JEBARK, to come from on board a ſhip ; or to put on 
ſhore. | 
DEBASE, to bring down, make worſe, or qualify too 
much, as is done to gold or filver, by mixing it- with too 


valuing of any commodity in price. 
DEBEN TURE. A kind of writing, in the nature of a 


the commonwealth to ſecure the ſoldier-creditor, or his 
alſigns, the ſum due, upon auditing the accompts of his 
arrears. | 1 | | 

The word is alſo uſed in the exchequer, and in the royal 
houſhold, where debentures are uſually given to the ſer- 


on vants for payment cf their wages. 
the But, in commerce, it properly ſignifies an inſtrument, or 
certificate, from the proper officer at the cuſtom-houſe, 
wed of the duty paid inwards, which the merchant upon ex- 
aftet porting thoſe ſame commodities, and giving bond that 
was they ſhall not be relanded, is to be repaid. Thoſe de- 
race bentures muſt, before written or printed, be ſtamped, 
dajs upon payment of 8 d. for every ſkin, ſheet, or piece of 
ug vellum, parchment or paper; which it is felony to coun- 
nen terſeit. See Bounty, Drawback, and E ntry. | 
aſter- by the ſtatute of the 4th and th of Will. and Mary, de- 
, ive dentures for duties to be drawn back upon the re-expor- 
fouts "on of goods, muſt be ſworn to by the true exporter 
7 only, as being either intereſted in the propriety and hazard 
Ex- 


of the goods, or ſo employed by commiſſion in the di- 
fection of the vo 


by be really, and bong fide, exported. LETS 
the ſtatute of the 6th and 7th of Will. III. and others, 


ry n debentures are for cinnamon, cloves, mace, and 
al m oath is to be made thereon by the exporter, that 
— e goods entered and ſhipped as there certified, are 
0 M and truly exported for parts beyond the ſeas, on 
a if he aQs for himſelf; or if he acts by 
* ion, then on the account of ſuch perſon or per- 
— whom the deponent acts in the direction of the 

ge; and that none of the ſaid goods have been ſince 
- kg 4 to be relan ed in Great Britain, 


atur 4 goo DT SEAL 
ON = tobacco may be made in one or more 


tc 

tobe fi parchments, and the oath printed thereon, 

hace fc and ſworn to by the experter, that all the 
"cred and ſhipped as there certified, is really 


great a quantity of alloy : and it alſo ſignifies the under- 


bond; firſt given in England in the year 1649, to charge 


yage, as to be able to judge whether the 


. 
* Y 


And truly expofted for parts beyond the feas; on his 6wH 


account, if be acts for himſelf ; or if he acts by com- 
miſſion, then oh the actount of ſuch perſon or perſons for 
whom the deponent a&t; in the direction of the voyage, 
and that none of the ſaid tobacco has been ſince landed, 
or is intended to be relanded in Great Britain, or the Iſle 
of Man,' or Ireland; unleſs for tobacco regularly ſhipped 
for that place. | ks | | 
By the ſtatute of the 13th and 14th of Cha. II. allow- 
ances on damaged goods, and diſcounts made inwards, 
are to be rebated, or defaulked on debentures. 
Drawbacks, for which debentures are made, ate granted 
on corn, malt, Britiſh manufactures of ſilk, or mixed 
with filk ; Britiſh made gun- powder, Britiſh refined ſugar, 
Britiſh made ſail- cloth; hides and calves ſkins tanned, tawed, 
or dreſſed, tanned leather, gold and filver lace, thread and 


fringe, Britiſh wrought plate, printed callicoes, printed 


linens and filks; Britiſh ſtarch, ſoap, paper, and candles; 
fiſh, beef, and pork ; coals; foreign goods, and tobacco of 
the Britiſh colonics, © | | + 
When a ſhip is regularly cleared out, and diſcharged, ac- 
cording to the manner deſcribed under the article of 
Cuſtoms, and actually failed out of the port on her in- 
tended voyage, debentures may be made out from the 
exporter's entries, in order to obtain the drawbacks, al- 
lowances, bounties, or premiums, that are due on the 
exportation of any goods on board; which debentures for 
foreign goods are to be paid within one month after de- 
mand. See the ſecond rule annexed to the book of rates, 
made in the 12th year of King Cha. II. intitled rules, &c. 
for the advancement of trade, and which are fully ſet 
forth under the article of Cuſtoms. 

_ DEBET, in a mercantile ſenſe, ſignifies the remainder 
of ſuch debts as have been paid on account ; or the 
ſums due to merchants. for goods ſold on credit, with 
which the journal or ledger is charged. 

DEBIT, among book-keepers, is uſed to expreſs the left- 
hand page of the ledger; to which all articles ſupplied or 
paid on the ſubject of an accompt, or charged to that 
accompt, are carried. 

DEBT. A thing due to another, being taken in the mer- 
cantile acceptation, to conſiſt of money and goods; of 

- which there are ſeveral kinds; as, active debts, are thoſe 
whereof a perſon is creditor ; paſſive debts, thoſe where- 
of he is debtor ; beſides which there are in law real debts, 
perſonal debts, and mixed debts. | 
By the ſtatute of the 7th of King James I. it was enacted, 
That no tradeſman, or handicraftſman, keeping a ſhop- 

book, his executors or adminiſtrators, ſhould be admitted 
to give his ſhop-book in evidence in any aGion, for 
money due for wares delivered, or for work done, above 
one year before the action brought; except they ſhould 
have gotten a bill of debt, or brought ſome action for the 
debt within one year after the money due: but this act 

did not extend to any intercourſe of trading between 
merchants and tradeſmen, for any thing directly falling 
within the compaſs of their mutual trades. 

DeBT, bill of, or Bill obligatory, is an inſtrument of 
acknowledgment from one merchant to another, of a 
debt, for wares and merchandiſe, bought and received; 
for payment of which this bill is paſſed, in a promiſſory 
way, within a limited time. Theſe bills are frequently 
uſed in ſome countries of trade; where the perſons to 
whom they are made, may go to another man, and buy 
other commodities therewith, as though it were with 
ready money, the time of payment only conſidered : but 

if a common bill of debt be made beyond the ſeas, by 
two or more perſons, as having bought a commodity as 
partners together, wherein they bind themſelves all as 
principal parties or debtors ; yet every man is bound only 
to pay his part; and on ſuch a Joint bill.in England, an 

acquittance to one debtor will diſcharge the others. 

DEBT-bock. See Buk-keeping. 

- De BT-nationa', or the National Deit, which is now fo 
onerous an incumbrance upon the ſhoulders of Great 
Britain, was inftituted immediately after the revolution, 
with a political view to eſtabliſh Will. III. on the throne : 
for, before his acceſſion to the crown, there was not one 
ſhilling that could properly be called a national debt, be- 
| - 


3 cauſe 


. 
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cauſe not contracted by authority of parliament ; the 


664,263 1. being the debt due to the ſervants of King 


Cha. II. and what was called the banker's debt, having 
no proviſion for payment till after the revolution, when 


it was charged upon the hereditable exciſe, But fo liberal 


were the members of the conventionary parliament to 


their new ſovereign, that large ſums were granted, which 
empowered the government to obtain large loans, where- 


by additional duties were laid upon commerce and ma- 


nufactures, and poverty entailed * future generations. 
Under the ſucceeding monarchs, Great Britain found no 


diminution of this national debt; even during the more 


than twenty years of that pacific adminiſtration which 
ſucceeded the 2 Utrecht, this incumbrance was 
but inconſiderably leſſened; for, on the commencement 


of the war with Spain in 1739, the national debt amount- 


ed to above 45 millions; a ſurpriſing load on a nation ſo 
long lulled in the boſom of tranquility ! eſpecially as the 
free revenue had, for near 20 years, been a great deal 
more than ſufficient for anſwering the annual expence, if 
the miniſtry had kept up no greater armies than were ne- 
ceſſary, paid. no unneceflary penſions, nor fitted out any 
uſeleſs ſquadrons : for the land-tax, malt-tax, and civil lift, 


which properly compoſe the free revenue, generally 
- amounted. to 2,500,000 I. annually ; and two millions 
have been thought ſufficient for the whole neceſſary an- 


nual expence of the nation : ſo that, upon this calculation, 
for many years paſt, inſtead of encroaching upon the 
finking fund, 500,000 I. might have been added to it 
yearly ; and, inſtead of increaſing the national debt, great 


part of it might have been paid off, without laying any 


new and heavier taxes upon the people. However, the 
hte war with France and Spain ſo greatly augmented this 
national debt, that what is now publickly provided for by 
parliament. amounts to 57, 703, 675 1. 6 s. 4 d. beſides 
16,597,487 l. 38. 11 d. more; of which 57 millions there 
are 312,0001. due to the proprietors of certain annuities, 
payable at the exchequer : 8,486,4001. to the governor 
and company of the. bank of England; and to the pro- 
prietors of certain annuitiestransferable there 18,402,472 1. 
© s. 10 d. to the Eaſt India company 3,200,000 l. and 
to the South Sea company, and to the proprietors of the 
old and new South Sea annuities, 27, 30a, 203 l. 5 8. 64 d. 
all of which, on the ſubſcription of the creditors, pur- 
ſuant to an act of parliament, paſſed in the year 17 50, were 
to carry intereſt at the rate of 4 per cent. until the 25th of 
December 1750; and from thence 3 l. 10s. per cent. un- 
till the 25th of December 1757 and then to carry only 
3 per cent. redeemable by parliament : but, till ſuch time, 
no part of the ſame,. except what is due to the Eaſt India 
company, is liable to redemption : however, 1,026,476 1. 
48. 6 d. was not ſubſcribed; upon which the creditors 
on that ſum were paid off by the bank of England, who 
advanced 1,013,148 1. 48. 6 d. for that purpoſe into 
the exchequer, and took the remaining 1 3,328 l. in bank 
annuities. See Bank. 0 
Beſides, in the year 1751, the government alſo borrowed 
'2,100,000 l. chargeable upon the ſinking fund: of which 
1,400,000 l. was to be. paid into the South Sea company 
for the purchaſe of annuities at 3 per cent. per annum; 
and the remaining 700,000 1. was raiſed by a lottery, for 
the purchaſe of annuities at the ſame rate. See Lottery, 
and Sauth Sea Company. | 
And, in tte ſame year, the government alſo borrowed 
176,8931. 11s. 7 d. on exchequer bills at 3 per cent. 
per annnm, chargeable on the ſinking fund: which, to- 
gether with the above 2, 100, oo l. augmented the 
57,703, 675 l. 68. 4d. to 59,980, 568 l. 17 8. 11 d. 
dut as the government, in the ſame 2 paid off 
2,276,893 l. 11 8. 7 d. for the unſub 
new South Sea annuities; this reduced it again to 
57,703,675 l. 68. 4 d. which was the national debt 


provided for by parliament in the year 1752, when the 


whole national debt amounted to 74, 300, 502 l. 10 8. 3d. 
the annual intereſt whereof amounted to 2,722,052 1. 

So inſcrutable are public deſigns, that a man may as well 
calculate the very moment the general . conflagration will 
begin, as to prognoſticate the certain time whenBritain may 


cribed old and 


D E 


hope to ſee the abolition of ſuch taxes, which ſerve on 


to impoveriſh the whole nation: therefore, how de, ane 
have the Britiſh inhabitants paid, how dear]-- Pye, in 
polterity pay, for this error of their anceſtors, in * cor 
plying, or not properly employing, a ſufficient c, DEC 
revenue for anſwering the early expence ? See 2 or! 
Exchequer, Fund, Bank, Eafi India, and 55, on DEC: 
companies. f „ ria 
Navy DxBr, or the debt of his Majeſty's navy, ma Cor 
be deemed a part of the national debt, though nt DEC 
rally included in it; this being a debt contraQed "Bans hre 
ſtores, freight of tranſports, premiums allowed b nary DEC( 
ment on naval ſtores, for his Majeſty's yards for hi... plie 
and rope- yards; for ſeamens wages, unties to wi 5 oth 
and orphans of men ſlain at ſea, for victualling the ku, DEC 
for the quarters and care of ſick and wounded . ſhe! 
on ſhore, aud for other neceſſary expences belong, DECI 
the royal navy; which, on the 3iſt of December . ſalt 
5 7 777 to 1,665,493 J. 6s. 11 d. See Navy. bo DEE. 
| » Any perſon, or accompt, that on 
to another, Y pe npt, owes any thiy 2 
y the ſtatute of the 2d of King George II. mu of t 
between plaintiff and eden or if either —— 3 
be ſued, as executor or adminiſtrator between the tl The rn 
or inteſtate, and either party; one debt may be ſet again _ 
the other, and matter given in evidence on the gener! _ 
iſſue, or pleaded in bar, as the caſe ſhall require, if no for 1 
be then given of the ſum to be inſified on, and on wht Dee 
account due, | Kin 
By the ſtatute of the 8th of Geo. IT. mutual debts may ke done 
| ＋ Pp each. other, by being pleaded, or in the gene Geo 
ral iſſue, though deemed of a different nature, unlab g. „1 
ther accrue by penalty contained in a bond or ſpecialty the | 
in which caſes, it muſt be pleaded in bar, ſetting od pak 
what is juſtly. due on either fide. ts 
Debtors to the crown were not diſcharged out of pio — 
by virtue of the late acts for the relief of inſole __ 
debtors, | _ 
DzBToR and CREDITOR, or the art of book-keeying, i pr 
that whereby merchants and eminent traders keep ther Ks 0 
accompts. See Book-keeping. we 4 
DECANTER. A fine flint-glaſs bottle, to put wine, it < 
or beer in, for the more eaſy pouring it into glaſſes. 3 
DECIMAL arithmetic, is that part of arithmetic which cu. ge 
ſiders units, or whole numbers, made in decimal fraftims wy 
which are thoſe whereof the denominators are decuplad 3 
one or ten times as much, or are a 1 with one or mor at lea 
cyphers; as 10, 100, 1000, 10,000 ; thus 7 #1 wid 
£82.,: are decimal fractions: but as the denominatond court, 
this ſort of fractions are always known, they are fen . 
expreſſed in writing; the fraction being diſtinguiſhed aſter 
a point placed before it, thus, . 6, 46, . 869; and 0 point 
phers placed after integers increaſe their value decimal of the 
| fo being placed before a decimal, they decreaſe its vi vis. 
decimally ; but being placed before integers, and al As the 
fractions, neither of them is increaſed or diminiſhed. for all 
DECK of a ſhip. A kind of planked floor, from ftem found 
ſtern, *whereon the guns are laid, and the men walk bath of the 
wards and forwards ; ſerving alſo as a cieling to ſepus ment, 
the ſtories of the ſhip, or other veſſel. - ated, 
A ſhip is ſaid to have two or three decks, when it ci there f. 
tains two or three ſtories: the middling fort of vel every; 
have two decks ; and the biggeſt three, diſtant ſtom Other y 
other about five feet. The bottom deck is called the in the x 
deck; the ſecond. deck, anſwering to the ſecond uf iſe, & 
from the ground in houſes, contains an equal numbel! the! 
guns with the firſt, abating that there is none c, ever, 
ſtern, which is the captain's apartment; the third the full 
only in large veſſels, where tf ere is a third batte] Ceſcribe 
Some veſſels have alſo a half deck, which reaches ſ Very ma 
the main-malt to the ſtern of the ſhip; as likewiſe a E. 
ter deck, which is from the ſteerage aloft to the 1 a the ſam 
round-houſe. Sometimes alſo there is a ſpate ©: broad, 
which is the uppermoſt of all, being between the m 
maſt-and the miſſen, called alſo the crlepe. | colour. 
A Repe-Dack is that made of cordage interw0"" g*iv./;, | 
ſtretched over a veſſel that has no deck, through ＋ © Pound 
- it is eaſy to annoy the enemy who comes to boa ihe er 
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3 ed thereon ; but they are little uſed, except 
eee e as want to be defended from the 


corſairs. 


— 


DECLENSION, in trade, implies the decay of the whole, 


or ruin of ſome particular branch or manufacture. 


DECLINATION of the needle, among mariners, is the va- 


riation of the compaſs from the true meridian. See 
Compaſs, and Meridian. | ; 
DECOCT. To ſeethe, boil, or ſtew any thing over the 
bre, in ſome proper liquor. | . 5 
DECOCTION. A boiling over the fire, particu ar y ap- 
plied to phyſical preparations, either for diet drinks, or 


other The peeling, or taking off the 
k, or huſk, of any ſeed, plant, or tree. 
me REPITATION, in chemiſtry, the drying, or calcining 
ſalt over the fire, till it ceaſes to crackle, 

DEE. A river riſing out of the mountain of Barduvaure, 
on the euſt-ſide of Merionethſhire in Wales ; which 
gows to Cheſter, from whence it is navigable to the bar 
of that city, and is a port generally frequented by paſſen- 

ers to and from Ireland. a * ep _ 5 
ver DEE cempany were incorporated, by par- 
in the 1 4th year of King George II. by the 
name of The company of proprietors of the undertaking 
for recovering and preſerving the navigation of the river 


Dee; being empowered to do all ſuch acts as Nathaniel 


Kinderly gentleman, his heirs and aſſigns, might have 
done, purſuant to an act paſſed in the 6th year of King 
George II. whereby he was authoriſed to undertake the 


navigation of the river, from the ſea, to a point within 


the liberties of the city of Cheſter, called Wilcox point, 
in ſuch manner that there ſhould be 16 feet water in 
every part of the river, at a moderate ſpring-tide. By 


this act of incorporation, it was enacted, That the joint 


ſtock of the company ſhould be 52,0001. : that the di- 
rection of the affairs of the company ſhould be in a com- 
mittee conſiſting of a chairman, and ten other members, to 
be choſen annually by a plurality at a general court; but 
no perſon ſhould be choſen chairman, or committee-man, 
without having 5001, ſtock in his own right : that at all 
general courts every member ſhould have in his own 
right 1001, joint ſtock of the company for one vote, and 
ſo in proportion for every 1001. provided that no mem- 
ber ſhould have more than ten votes at ſuch general 
court: that any nine members of the company, having 
at leaſt 2001. ſtock in their own right, might apply, by 
writing, to the chairman and committee to call a general 
court, who ſhould give notice in the London Gazette of 
the moſt convenient place of meeting within 15 days 
alter ſuch application : that the general court ſhould ap- 
point what dividends ſhould be paid to the company, out 
4 clear profits of the duties and tonnage, or other- 
wiſe, 

As the tonnage rates and duties, impoſed by the company, 
for all goods brought into or loaded in the river Dee, were 
found to be too high, and a diſcouragement to the trade 
of the city of Cheſter ; it was, by another act of parlia- 
ment, palſed in the 17th year of King George II. en- 
«ted, That the former rates ſhould be repealed ; and that 
there ſhould be paid to the company, in lieu thereof, for 
every ſhip, loop, hoy, bark, barge, lighter, boat, or 
other veſſel, coming into, or going out of, or navigating 


in the river and new channel, with any goods or merchan- 
iſe, excepting lead 


the maſter or o 
lever,] rates, ton 
the full of their 


wner of ſuch ſhip or other veſſel, the 
nage, keelage, or duties, according to 
deſcribes reach and burden, therein particularly 
urea But as theſe duties are long, and the port not 
pb 2 al, they have been omitted in this dictonary. 
the f. ne third quality of the dimenſion of body ; being 
"Aro with thick, in contradiſtinction to long and 
DEEDS, , | 
1 um manufactures, is a ſtrong well grounded 
Ks or Dip-ſea line, among mariners, a ſmall line 
t ihe oy when a ſhip is in very deep water at ſea. 
end of this line is a piece of lead, called the deep 


» Oyſters, ſlates, and paving ftones, 


DEL 


ſea lead ; at the bottom of which is a coat of white tal- 
low, to bring up ſtones, gravels, ſhells, or the like, from 
the bottom, in order to learn the differences of the ground; 
which being entered from time to time in their books, by 
comparing of obſervations, they gueſs, by their ſound- 
ings, what coaſts they are on, though they cannot diſco- 
ver land. See Sounding. ; 

DEER. Thoſe wild beails of the chace, whoſe fleſh when 
dead is called veniſon, which are commonly kept in Eu- 
rope in the foreſts and parks of princes, noblemen, and 
gentlemen; but, in other countries, particularly the nor- 
thern parts of America, they are very common and nu- 
merous in the woods and plains, where the Indians de- 
ſtroy them principally for their ſkins, which they ſell to 
the Britiſh, French, and Spaniſh traders. 


DEFALCATION. An abating, or deducting ſomething 


in an account; and, in gardening, it is the pruning, 
trimming, or cutting vines and other trees, 

DEFECATE. Toclarify or refine liquors from dregs and 
ſediment. | . 

DEFECT, in manufactures, a blemiſh or imperfection in 
the goods. if 5 

DEFLAGRATION, in chemiſtry, the ſetting fire to a 

body which has been-firſt mixed with ſome Tulphureous 
matter, in order to purify it. | ; 

DEGREE, in geography, a diviſion of a circle, including 
a 360th part thereof; every circle, great and ſmall, be- 
ing ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 parts called degrees; 
the degree ſubdivided into 60 lefler parts, called minutes ; 
the minutes into 60 others called ſeconds; and the ſecond 
into 60 thirds ; thus the globe being divided into 360 de- 
grees, the places of the earth are ſaid to.be ſituated in ſuch 
a degree of longitude and latitude. 

DxGrEe of latitude, is the ſpace of 355,184 Engliſh feet 
included between two parallels of latitude. See Latitude. 

DeGREE of longitude, is the ſpace between two meridians ; 
the quantity of which is variable, according to the longi- 

. tude. See Longitude. 

Theſe expreſſions are borrowed from the antients, who 
were acquainted with a very large extent of earth, from 
eaſt to weſt, which they accounted the length; and a 
much leſs from north to ſouth, which paſſed with them 
for the breadth of the earth. | 

DEKER. A term in Holland, in the commerce of leather, 
for a certain number of ſkins ; upon the footing whereof 
bargains are made, and the duties of importation and ex- 
portation paid: but it is more particularly ſaid of the ſkins 
of goats, and conſiſts of ſix ſkins. | : 

DELAL. A term among the Perſians, for certain perſons 

who act for them in the purchaſe, and ſale of their mer- 
chandife, anſwering the — of the Engliſh word 
broker. See Broker. 

DELEGATES. A court, in England, conſiſting of certain 
perſons delegated, or appointed, by the royal commiſſion 
under the great ſeal, to fit upon an appeal to the King, 
in the court of chancery in three caſes ; one of which is, 
upon a ſentence given in the admiralty-court in ſuits civil 
and marine, by order of the civil law. 

DELEGATION, in the civil law, denotes a fort of ſur- 
render, whereby a perſon ſubſtitutes another in his place ; 
which differs from transferring ; becauſe three perſons in- 
tervene in a delegation, being the creditor, the debtor, 
and a third who himſelf is indebted to the debtor, and on 
whom the debtor transfers the obligation he was under 
to pay the creditor, delegating him, as it were, for that 
purpoſe : but, in a ſimple transfer, it is ſufficient that the 
transferer and transferee be preſent. 8 

DELF. A quarry, or mine, where ſtone or coal is dug ; 
a delf of coal' denotes lying in veins under-ground, before 
it is dug up; and it is alſo a certain quantity dug out of a 
mine or pit. — 

DELFT. The capital of Delftland, in the province of 

| Holland, fituated in 4 deg. 5 min. of E lon. and 52 deg. 
of N. lat. where is made the beſt ſort of earthen ware, 
from hence called Delft-ware. See United Provinces. 

DELIQUIUM, in chemiſtry, is the cauſing a ſalt to melt 


into water, by putting it into a moiſt place; alſo a diſtil- 
lation by fire, 


\ 


DELLY. 
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DELLV. The capital of the province of Delly, and at 
preſent of all the Hither India, ſituated in 79 deg. of E. 
lon, and 28 deg. of N. lat. See India. 


© DELMONHURST, or Delmenhur}t, is a county of Ger- 


many, ſubje to Denmark. See Denmar+#. 

DELOS. The chief iſland of the Cyclades, in the Turkiſh 
Archipelago ; but the leaſt of them all, not being more 
than 6 miles in circumference, and deſtitute of inhabi- 
tants, ſituated in 25 deg. 50 min. of E. lon. and 37 deg. 
26 min. of N. lat. | | | 

DEMER. A river of the Auſtrian Netherlands, in the 
province of Brabant, flowing beneath the city of Mechlin, 
and afterwards falling into the Scheld. See Sche!d.  * 

DEMI. The half, or diminutive of a thing. b 

De Mi-cannon. A piece of ordnance, uſually about 6 inches 
bore, 5400 Ib. weight, 10 or 11 feet long, and carrying 
a ſhot of 30 or 32 lb. weight, point blank, 150 paces ; 
its charge of powder being 14 1b. weiglt. See Cannon. 
There are alſo two ſtzes of demi-cannon above this, which 
are ſomething larger; as the ordinary demi-cannon, which 
is 64 inches bore, 12 feet long, weighs 56:0 lb. its 
charge of powder 17 lb. 8 oz. and carries a ſhot 6 inches 

and a half diameter, whoſe weight is 32 lb. 162 paces 
point blank. Demi-cannon of the largeſt ſize, is 65 
inches bore, 12 feet long, 6000 Ib. weight, whoſe charge 
is 18 Ib. of powder, and carries 180 paces. 

De m1-culterin, is a piece of ordnance commonly 44 inches 
bore, 10 feet long, 2700 lb. weight, its charge 7 Ib. 4 
oz. of powder, and carries a ſhot of 10 lb. 11 oz. and 
ſhoots point blank 175 paces. See Ordnance. 
Demi-culverin, of the leaſt fize, is 44 inches bore, 10 
feet long, and 2000 lb. weight, carries a ball of 4 inches 
diameter; its charge is 6 Ib. 4 0z. of powder, and its le- 
vel-range is 174 paces. - Demi-culverin of the largeſt ſize, 
is 45 inches bore, and 10 feet long; its charge of powder 
8 lb. 8 oz. the ball is 41 inches diameter, weighs 12 lb. 
11 oz. and the point blank ſhoot 178 paces. See Cul- 
verin. 

DEMIT TEES. A kind of cotton ſtuff made in the iſle of 

Cyprus, and brought from Smyrna. 

DEMURRAGE, in-commerce, an allowance made to the 
maſter of a ſhip by the merchants, for continuing in a 
port longer than the time firſt appointed for his depar- 
ture. 

DENIA. A port-town of Spain, in the province of Va- 
lencia, ſituated on the coaſt of the Mediterranean, in 20 
min. of W. lon. and 39 deg. of N. lat. See Spain. 

DENIER was formerly a general name for all French 
R | X 

DENIER Tournois. A ſmall copper coin, of great currency 
formerly in France, and even as yet received in ſome 
provinces beyond the Loire; but they have been ſeldom 
coined fince the year 1649 | 
The denier tournois is now held a money of- accompt of 
Paris, and in ſeveral other towns of France; being ſub- 
divided into 2 mailles, the maille into 2 pites, and the 
pite into 2 ſemi-pites. The denier tournois is the 12th 
part of a ſol tournois, the ſol tournois the 20th part of the 
livre tournois, and the both of the ecu: ſo that the fol 

tournois is compoſed of 12 deniers tournois, the livre 


tournois of 240 deniers tournois, and the ecu of 720 


each denier being equal to 2158s of a penny ſterling, or 
12 of them are ſomewhat leſs than a halfpenny. 

DuniteR Paraſiss A ſmall imaginary money, uſed in 
France, being one fourth more than the-denier tournois. 
There are at preſent in France ſeveral little copper pieces, 
which, having no p oper name, are diſtinguiſhed only 
by their value in deniers, as the pieces of 36, 30, 24, 
18, 12, 6, 4, and 2 deniers. > 

DEN1tR de gros. A money of accompt uſed in Holland, 
Flanders, and Brabant; 12 of which are about 15d. ſter- 
ling. But there is ſome difference between the denier de 

ros of Holland, and the denier de gros of Flanders and 
Brabant; the livre de gros being not of equal value in 
both countries. 5 


DENIER de fin, or de loy, ſignifies, among French gold- 
ſmiths and coiners, the ſtandard of ſilver, as the caract is 


that of gold. | 
This denier, anſwering the Engliſh penny weight, is a 


.. 
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weight, or eſtimation, conſiſting of 24 grains, and d. 
vided into halves, quarters, and eighths: The finef (1. 
ver is at 12 deniers, or pertny weights; the French coin 
flyer is to be at leaſt 16 penny weights fie; and gold. 
ſmiths filver 11, purſuant to the ordonance of 16 
When ſilver is at this ſtandard, it is called King's =p 
becauſe the King remits his 24th part in favour of ſtran. 
gers who bring this metal into his kingdom. 
DenieR de pords, in France, is the 24th part of an ounce 
DENIZEN, or Deniſon, in law, an alien enfranchiſed 1 
England, by the King's charter and donation; whereby 
he is, in ſome reſpects, enabled to act like the native; of 
the land; that is, to purchaſe eſtates, bear offices or dis. 
nities, but cannot inherit lands by deſcent : wheres, 3 
ſtranger who is naturaliſed may. 2 
whereby a perſon is made a deniſon, there is uſually 3 
clauſe which abridges him of that full benefit enjoyed by 
natural ſubjets. See Merchant, Alien; Naturalizatio 
Scavage, and Cuſtoms. . © 4: 
DENMARK and Norway are at preſent under the domi. 
nion of one prince; though formerly they were diſtind 
kingdoms. | 
Denmark, including the duchy of Holſtein, in which his 
Daniſh Majeſty hath an undivided moiety, is bounded by 
the Categate ſea, or entrance into the Baltic, towards the 
north; by the Baltic ſea, towards the eaſt ; by the river 
Elbe, which divides it from the duchy of Bremen, to- 
wards the ſouth-weſt ; and by the duchy of Saxelawen- 
burgh, towards the ſouth-eaſt; exter ding from 54 dee, 
30 min. to 58 deg. 20 min. N. lat. lying between 8 and 
13 deg. of E. lon. being 240 miles long, and 180 broad; 
compoſed of the peninſula of Jutland on the continent, 
ſeparated from the iſlands by the Leſſer Belt, and a part af 
Holſtein in Germany ; the iſlands being Zealand, Funen, 
Lanzland, Laland, Falſter, Mona, Femeren, Bornholm, 
Alſen, and ſome others; all lying at the entrance of the 
Baltic ſea : beſides which, Oldenburgh and Delmonhurk, 
two counties in Germany, ſeparated from the reſt af 
Denmark by the duchy of Bremen, belong to the crown 
of Denmark. l 
'The kingdom of Norway is ſeparated from Denmark by 
the Categate ſea, extending from 59 to upwards of 71 
deg. of N. lat. and from 4 to 30 degrees of E. lon. being 
bounded by the ocean towards the weſt ; by the kingdon 
of Sweden, and Swediſh Lapland, towards the ealt ; and 
alſo by the Categate ſea, towards the ſouth : this country 
is long and narrow, incloſed by the ocean on one fide, 
and by thoſe high barren mountains, called Dofrine bil, 
covered with ſnow, which divide it from Sweden on tht 
other, being about 1000 miles long, ard only 100 broad, 
The ſeas bordering upon the Daniſh dominions, are the 
German ocean, which flows between Great Britain 0 
the weſt, and Denmark and Norway on the eaſt; ts 
northern, or frozen ocean; and the Baltic, in which s 
that remarkable ſtrait, or paſſage into the eaſt ſea, called 
Ore ſund, or generally the ſound of the Baltic. T's 
ſtrait, called the ſound, is about 4 miles over, baving the 
iſland of Zealand on the weſt, and the continent“ 
Schonen on the eaſt: in the narroweſt part of the ſtrat 
on Zealand, or Denmark-ſide, ſtands the town of mr 
nore, and the ſtrong caſtle of Cronenburgh, before = 
there is a tolerable road for ſhipping. On the fide 
Schonen, in the poſſeſſion of the Swedes, is the toon! 
Helſingburgh, and a ſmall battery of guns, ſerving 7 
to ſalute the ſhips that paſs by it; and between theſe ts 
laces all the ſhipping ſail which are bound to the Balti 
- The Danes, however, only receive the toll of all „ 
chant- men who paſs by; though the Swedes are 
of the oppoſite ſhore, by virtue of the treaty cone 7 
when the Danes yielded up Schonen to them: 1 id 
Swedes themſelves were exempted from paying any d 
till the laſt peace, in the year 1721, when the affairs 
the Swedes were in a very deſperate condition, a" | 
they condeſcended to pay a toll to Denmark, s 10 6 
nations did, on their paſſing the Sound. I 0 
claimed by the Danes, is ſuppoſed to have ariſen wry 
mutual conſent of the merchants trading to or 10 
country; who willingly, at firſt, contributed a {ma 
towards the maintaining of light houſes on the co 11 


3 0 


ides, in the charter | 
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» fecatity; and the Airectiom of their pilots; and 
— . — 5 Y re of the Sound came to 1 ge- 
netally uſed than that of either Belt to the weſtward o 
the ifſe of Zealand, which in other reſpects ſeem to be a0 
commodious 4s this. From ſome ſuch beginning, the 
Des proceeded to demand larger ſums; and that as their 
indudiradle right, being then in poſſeſſion of both ſhores : 


Emperor Charles V. in behalf of his ſubjects of 
— ters prov inces of the Low Countries, came to 


an agreement, at Spire, with the Dane, that every ſhip 


ons and under, paſſing the Sound, fhonld pay 
| en going 0 ng from the Baltic, and 

ſhip above that burthen three roſe nobles, each roſe 
noble being worth 18 s. ſterling ; which agreement re- 
mained in force till the United Provinces revolted and ſet 
up for independent ſtates; though afterwards the Danes 
obliged the Dutch to pay extravagant rates. However, 
the Hollanders and Lubeckers oppofing theſe exactions 
about the year 1600, compelted the Danes to accept of 
more moderate duties, The firſt ſolemn treaty the Dutch, 
as independent ſtates, made with the Danes concerning 
this toll, was in the year 1647, wherein they agreed to 
pay about 25 1. for every ſhip of 200 tons paſſing the 
Streight for 40 years, at the expiration of which the firſt 

ment with the Emperor at Spire was to be in force; 
and the Engliſh, in their treaties with Denmark, agreed 
to pay toll, as the Dutch, and other nations in amity 
with them, did. As to the grand fleets of England and 
Holland, they aſk no permiſſion of his Daniſh Majeſty to 
paſs the Sound, who has never been in a condition to 
diſpute it with them; for the caſtles on the ſhores are at 
too great a diſtance to prevent it; and if the Danes had 
not a ſquadron of men of war ready to compel mer- 


ſides, the paſſage called the Great Belt, between the iſlands 
ff Zealand and Funen, is conſiderably wider; and that of 

e Leſſer Belt, between Funen and the continent of Jut- 
land, is not impracticable. It is alſo obſervable, that his 


pound, Schonen being under the dominion of Sweden; 
Jo that the King of Denmark ſeems to have no more rea- 


ave to demand a duty of all ſhips paſfing the Streights of 
Dover or Gibraltar. Nor have the Engliſh and Dutch 
entirely yielded up this point to the Danes; for 
ough they conſented to pay a ſmall toll on merchandiſe, 
cy never ſuffer their ſhips to be detained or ſearched ; 
ut the Danes are obliged to, take the word of the maſter 
: the ſhip for the quality and quantity of his lading. 
ere are à great number of fine lakes in Denmark, 
put not one navigable river, either in Zealand, or Jut- 
. b. till towards the ſouth of Holſtein, where are the 
» the Eyder, the Tron, and the Trave and in 
away, the only conſiderable rivers are the Glammon 
rammen, | | 
de (crritories' of Denmark are extremely well ſituated, 
vu rman and Baltic ſeas, for foreign traffic ; but 
* imperial cities of Hamburgh and Lubeck ſeem 
q* monopoliſed moſt of the commerce. on this ſide. 
nes, indeed, have ſome trade with Guinea and 
Indies, as well as in the Eaſt Indies, where 


ey have ſome good ſettlements, particularly in the lat- 


eden or R 
apes; by the maritime powers. 
| ow wma of the Daniſh dominions are, 1. Den- 
* * Ren ſo called, N of the iſlands of Zea- 
F. r ſome other iflands lying about them, 
The A of the continent called North Jutland. 
cy of Sleſwick, or South Jutland, 3. The 
4. The German provinces of Ol- 


Wanken bh eland, with the other iſlands lying in 

1 f . ; 

| may erty ſo called, of which the iſland-of Zea- 
ec þ reckoned the principal part, on account 


capital city « 
a diy of Copenhagen, ſituated upon it, which 


- called the Great Belt, and by a very narrow channel from 


the walls incloſe a great deal more 
have been 


town is ſtrong, ſtanding 
ground, and fortified after the modern way. 


chantmea to pay the toll, they might paſs by unhurt. Be- 


iſh Majeſty is now in poſſeſſion but of one part of the 


Jon to demand a toll here at preſent, than the Engliſh - 


agai 


I; and their royal navy is eſteemed ſuperior to that of 
uſha : but affairs in the Baltic are abſolutely 


the cuſtoms, under penalty of forfeiting 
5. The kingdom of Nor- 


0 . 
be Bate iiful, and has "the beft trade, of all ole 


ealand is about 60 leagues in circum- hagen, nnn 7. Coge, a ſmall 
| a 3 Sar 
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ference, extending from notti t ſouth, but is hot much 
longer than it is broad. It is divided from Schonen by 
the Sound, from the iſland! of Funen by the Streight 


the iſlands of Mona, Falſter, and Laland, which lie to 
the ſouthward of it. There are no navigable rivers, in 
the iſland, and very few brooks, big enough ar: a 
mill. The country is in ſome places prettily divexſied 
with little hills, woods, and lakes. The chief town of 
this iſland, and of the whole kingdom, is Copenhagen, 
fituated in the latitude of 56 degrees odd minutes, and in 
12 deg. 5 min. of N. long. reckoning, from the meri- 
dian of London. It ſtands in a plain on the weſtern fide 
of the Sound, not above 5 leagues diſtant from Schonen, 
and is computed to be about the bigneſs of Briſtol z but 
than is built 
upon. Its ſituation at the entrance of the Baltic muſt 
very us on account of trade, if it 
had not been a fo) tified place, and awed continually by a 
numerous garriſon ; for it is a general obſervation, that 
ſoldiers and merchants never agree together. The trading 
part of the world wiſely withdraw from military men, 


who they know cannot want pretences to inſult and op- 


preſs them, eſpecially in arbitrary governments, where 
the military power is always ſuperior to the civil. The 
in the middle of a marthy 
c The har- 
bour is ſurrounded by the fort ations, and the entrance 
of it ſo narrow, that not above one ſhip can paſs in at a 


time; and a citadel on one fide, and a block-houſe on the 


other, commands the entrance of it. A wooden gallery 
runs round the whole, cloſe to which every ſhip has its 
ſtation, and the port will contain near 500 fail, where 
they may ride in the greateſt ſecurity from ſtorms and ene- 
mies, the very name of the city implyi: g the merchant's 
haven. Theſe ſeas, in ſome winters, are ſo hard frozen, 
that the Swedes have marched over a great army, with a 
train of artillery, and actually beſieged Copenhagen, 
without the 2 — of a fleet: and as the town ſtands 
in a moraſs, cut through with dykes, poſſibly it may be 
more eaſily approached in the winter-ſeaſon during the 
frofts, than in the ſummer. The buildings are generall 
mean; and even the King's palace, the worſt and mo 
inconvenient in Europe. Copenhagen cannot boaſt much 
of its antiquity; a caſtle was built on the iſland by Arch- 
biſhop Wide, about the year 1168, for a protection 
nt the pirates which then ſwarmed in thoſe ſeas ; 
whereupon many people reſorted hither, and it ſoon grew 
up into a pretty large town. It was an archbiſhopric z 
but the Danes, like the Swedes, have reduced their biſhops 
to ſuperintendents, and ſtripped them of great part of 


- their epiſcopal power. The little iſland of Finak, joined 


to Copenhagen by a bridge, is. well furniſhed with all 
ſorts of fowl, veniſon, corn, milch cattle, and garden- 
ſtuff; from whence the markets of Copenhagen are ſup- 
PRs This ifland was ſome years ago given to a co- 
goy of North Hollanders, who were invited hither to 
make butter and cheeſe for the court ; and their poſte- 

rity ſtill retain the habit, language, and cuſtoms of 
their anceſtors, with their cleanlineſs, and - re- 
fuſing to intermarry or mix with the Danes, and have 
privileges conferred on them, on account of their bein 

uſeful to the court, 2. About x5 miles to the northwar 

of Copenhagen ſtands Elſinere, or Helſingor, on the nar- 
roweſt part of the ſtreight called the Sound, oppoſite to 
the caſtle of Helſinburgh, on the Schonen ſhore, where 
a conſiderable trade is carried on, and where every ſhip 


that paſſes the Sound muſt ſtrike ſail before the caſtle of 


Croonen , and come to the town to compound for 


veſſel and cargo. 
3. Frederiſkburgh, twelve miles to the weſtward of Elſi- 
nore. 4. Roſchild, fituated at the bottom of a gulph of 
the ſea, 20 miles to the weſtward of Copenhagen, which 
was antiently the metropolis of Denmark, but declined 
upon the building of Copenhagen, and is now an incon- 
ſiderable town. 5. Hol ſituated at the bottom of 


a bay, which affords it ſome trade. 6. Kallenburg, ſi- 


tuated near the ſea, 60 miles to the weſtward of Copen- 


town 
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town ſituated on the Sound, about 20 miles to the ſouth- 
ward of Copenhagen. 8. Preſtoe, a place of ſome trade 
on the ſouth-coaſt of Zealand, over againſt the iſland of 


cover againſt the iſland of Falſter. 10, Skelſkor, ſituated 
on the weſt- ſide of Zealand, on the ſhore of the Great 
Belt, 30 miles north-weſt of Warienburgh. 11. Kor- 
ſor, 10 miles to the northward of Skelſkor, on a pro- 
montory over againſt Funen, which forms a good har- 
bour on the north- ſide of it. Beſides theſe towns, which 


| town, it is computed there are upwards of Zoo villages 
in the iſland, 91 | 
Funen, the next moſt conſiderable iſland of Denmark, 
_ - - hath Samſoe on the north; the Great Belt, a N of 20 
miles over, which ſeparates it from Zealand, on the eaſt; 
the Baltic ſea on the ſouth; and the Leſſer Belt, a ſtreight 
which divides it from the continent of Jutland, on the 
weſt; being about 40 miles long, and 35 broad; the 
chief town whereof is Odenſee, ſituated about the middle 
of the iſland, and 80 miles to the weſtward of the city of 
Copenhagen; being formerly a flouriſhing little city, but 
no very much upon the decline, though remarkable for 
brewing excellent beer. 2. The town of Nyburg, or Nu- 
burgh, ſituated on the eaſt-ſide of the iſland, over againſt 
Korfor in Zealand; where is a good harbour for ſhips 
of the largeſt burthen; and the town, which is well for- 
tified, was once the reſidence of the antient Daniſh kings. 
3. Schwinburg, ſituated on the ſouth-weſt part of the 
iſland, is eſteemed a pretty good harbour, where the 
Swedes paſſed over the ice, in the year 1658, when they 
marched to beſiege Copenhagen. 4. Middlefar, fituated 
on the weſt-ſide of Funen, being the common paſlage to 
Kolding in Jutland. Beſides theſe towns, there are about 
250 villages in the iſland of Funen. | 
Ide iſland of Langland, ſo called from its long narrow 
form, lies on the ſouth-eaſt of Funen, being about 30 
miles long, and 8 broad ; the chief town whereof is Rud- 
koping, ſituated on the weſt-ſide of it, over againſt 
Schwinburg in Funen; beſides which place there are 
about 16 villages in the iſland. | 
The iſland of Laland hath Zealand on the north, Falſter 
on the eaſt, the Baltic on the ſouth, and Langland on the 
- weſt; being about 30 miles long, and 20 broad; the 
chief town whereof is Nankow, ſituated on the weſt- 
| ſide of the iſland. | | 
> The iſland of Falter hath Zealand on the north, from 
whence it is ſeparated by a narrow ſtreight; Mona on the 
north-eaſt ; and Langland on the weſt ; being about 20 
miles long, and 16 broad; the chief towns whereof are, 
1. Nykopping, fituated on the weſt- ſide of the iſland ; 
and Sudkopping, ſituated towards the north, being the 
common paſlage to Zealand. | 
The iſland of Mona hath Zealand on the north-weſt, and 


a narrow ſtreight ; being abeut 15 miles long, and 5 broad, 


iſland. | | 
Bornbolm lies the moſt to the eaſtward of any of the Da- 
niſh iſlands, about 20 miles to the ſouthward of the con- 
tinent of Schonen ; being about 20 miles long, and 12 
broad, and hath been the ſubject of much contention be- 
tween the Swedes and Danes. The chief towns are, 
Sendwick on the north-coaſt, Rottum on the ſouth -weſt 
part of the iſland, and Nexia, a little diſtance from Rot- 
tum. | 
To the northward of Funen, and eaſt of the continent of 
Jutland, lies the iſland of Samſoe; and farther to the 
northward, the iſlands of Azhout and Leſfſow : beſides 


ſeas; and to the iſland of Funen only, there belong no 
leſs than go other inhabitable iſlands. 
From Zealand and Funen, and the reſt of the Daniſh iſlands 


1 5 | North Jutland, the country of the antient Jutes, confe- 
1 0 derates of the Angles, who made a conqueſt of South 
Britain, and gave it the name of their own country, 


Angleland, or England; which people were, by the Ro- 


mans, called Cimbri, and their country, with 


and Holſtein, Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, or the 
the Cimbri. : 


Mona. 9. Warienburgh, 10 miles ſouth-weſt of Preſtoe, North Futland is bounded by the German ocean 


and north, by the Baltic on the eaſt, and by the du 
 Sleſwick on the ſouth ; being uſually divided 


governments of Alburg, Wiburg, Arhuſen, 


Peninſylz d 


on the 
c G 


and Ripe, 


dleſeig 


are none of them larger than a common Engliſh market - 


a little to the northward of Mors iſland, near te 8 
ford bay; 4. Seeby, a port · town on the Baltic, 


vince are contained 13 bailiwicks, with upwards of th 


are, 1. Wibu 


of ape horſes, which are annually held there. In 


province there are 16 bailiwicks, and upwards of uy 
. pariſhes. | 


are upwards of 300 villages in this province. 
. Ripen, the chief towns whereof are, 1. Ripen, {tut 


is a magnificent ſtructure, built of hewn ftone, Ju 
| ſteeple of an extraordinary height, which ſerves a 2 


which is defended by a ſtrong caſtle named Aru 
Falſter on the ſouth-weſt, from whence it is ſeparated by 
The iſland of Arroe lies to the ſouthward of Funen ; the 


chief place in which is Kopping, on the ſouth-part of the 
. Weil, ſituated on a bay of the Baltic ſea, about 1% 


II. The duchy of Slfwick, or South Jutland, > kurt 


which, there are a vaſt number of little iſlands in theſe 
Duke of Holſtein are joint ſovereigns: on 
ſome towns and bailiag 


in the Baltic, it is proper to proceed to the province of 


. ſolely. The bailiages of 


Alburg is the extreme north-part of Jutland, 


_ towns are, 1. Alburg, ſituated on the Lymford ah 


15 miles to the weſtward of the Baltic ſea; 2, N. 
ping, ſituated in the iſland of Mors, which is foam 
the Lymford, on the weſt-ſide of Jutland : 


20 miles to the northward of Alburg ; 5. 0 
tuated on the moſt northern promontory of Jutland. 
place of good, trade, where the ſhipping frequently 4 
in their voyage to or from the Baltic; and in this 


pariſhes. 
Wiburg is an inland province; the chief towns of wi; 

_ ſtanding about the middle of the I 
vince of North Jutland, 35 miles ſouth of Alburg, wg 
is ſtill a town of ſome figure; being ſuppoſed to hay 
taken its name from the pirates who uſed to reſorts 
ther, and were called wigs, 2. Harkier, about 20 nw 
to the northward of Wiburg. 3. Nybye, 10 mils 
the north-eaſt of Wiburg, remarkable for the greatly 


Arhuſen, about 60 miles long, and 30 broad; dhe dt 
towns whereof are, 1. Aarhus, which has a godd by 
bour, near the Baltic ſea, 30 miles north of the iſa 
Funen : 2. Randers, fituated about 1 5 miles to the u 
of Aarhus, near the Baltic; which is a town of gu 
trade, and remarkable for ſalmon ; beſides which th 


on the river Nipſick, which, dividing itſelf into tix 
branches, runs thro' the town, dividing it into as nu 
parts, and a little below falls into the German c 
forming a pretty good harbour; which is a place of u 
ſiderable trade, particularly for black cattle ; from wha 

reat numbers are exported to Holland and Germany. 
The town has good buildings; and the cathedral, vil 


mark to mariners. 2. Kolding, ſituated on a bay ! 
Baltic ſea, over againſt Funen ; a place of good! 
where all horſes, cattle, and other merchandiſe, at * 
barked for Holſtein, and other countries in the 9 


3. Frederickſodde, a ſmall port, 20 miles to the en 
of Kolding, ſituated on the weſt-ſide of the Little 
memorable for the King of Sweden's paſſing ove! tek 
here with his army, in the year 1658, when hel 
Funen and Zealand, and laid fiege to Copenhig® 


to the northward of Kolding; a little, compacb 
city, and a very good harbour: 5. Werde, 6 
about 20 miles to the northward of Ripen, * 
mouth of a river, which falls into the — 
Ringkopping, ſituated about 30 miles to the non 
Warde, on a bay of the German ſea, eſteemed # 
harbour. — 


North Jutland, towards the north, by the * 
wards the eaſt, by Holſtein on the ſouth, an 150 
man ocean towards the weſt ; being about 60 1 


1 
and 45 broad; over which the King of Deen 


have 34 


_T" 

and diſtinct juriſdiction; particularly the bel F 
der, Sleben, Ripen, Flenſburg, the territory 4 I 
pris, the iſles of Roem, and Mandoa, and te 
of the iſland of Foer, are ſubject to the King" ©, 
3 Tonderen, 


h 
rade, Huſum, Eyderſtede, and Lhom Cloke" 16 


es, in which they 


DDr . 


* 


D E N 


th Strandſylt, and the eaſt-ſide of Foer, 
e the Duke. of Holſtein ſolely. The chief 
— ns — 1. Sleſwick, ſituated on the river Sley, which 
a little lower falls into the Baltic, and ſtands about 20 
4 les north-weſt of Kiel; being a town much reſorted to 
— by foreign merchants. 2. Gottorp, where ſtands 
the palace of the Duke of Holſtein, ſituated in the middle 
f 0 lake about 15 miles to the weſtward of the city of 
dleſwiek. Here is a toll- booth, or cuſtom-houſe, where 
toll is paid for ſuch black cattle as paſs from Jutland. 3- 
Ekrenford, ſituated at the bottom of a bay of the Baltic 
ſea, in the midway between Sleſwick and Kiel z a good 
harbour, and a place of ſome trade. 4. F rederickſtat, a 
litttle town ſituated on the river Eyder, about 30 miles 
to the welt of Ekrenford ; where Frederick Duke of Hol- 
tein endeavoured to ſettle a trade for Perſian and Indian 
filks, and for that purpoſe ſent a famous embaſlage to Per- 
Ga in the laſt _— 5. Tonninghen, ſituated on the 
ſame river Eyder, about 5 miles below Frederickſtat, and 
4 or 5 leagues from the German ocean, one of the 
ſtrongeſt fortreſſes belonging to the Duke of Holſtein. 6. 


Huſum, ſituated on a bay of the German ocean, about 


10 miles north of Frederickſtat, having a good harbour, 
remarkable for oyſters. 7. Flenſburg, ſituated on a bay 
of the Baltic ſea, 20 miles 8 of Huſum; a fine 
city, RE of one large ftreet two miles in length, 
and ſubject to Denmark; the harbour being ſo convenient, 
that the merchants lade and unlade their ſhips at their own 
doors. 8. Luxburgh, or Gluxburg, a little town with 
a caſtle adjoining, from whence the Dukes of Holſtein- 
Gluxburg take their title. 9. Haderſleban, a port town, 
ſituated on a bay of the Baltic ſea, 30 miles to the north- 
ward of Flenſburg, and ſubject to Denmark, remarkable 
for corn and fiſh. 10. Tunderen, a port-town, ſituated 
on the German ocean, 25 miles to the northward of Hu- 
ſum, but the harbour is now choaked up. 11. Lhom 
Cloſter, 10 miles to the northward of Tunderen. 12: 


Sunderburg, ſituated on the ſouth · part of the iſland of - 


Alſen in the Baltic ſea, the uſual reſidence of the Dukes 
of Holſtein, eſteemed a very ſtong town. 13. Nordburg, 
ſituated on the north-part of the ſame iſland, from whence 
the Duke of Holſtein-Nordburg takes his title. There are 
ſeveral iſlands alſo belonging to Sleſwick in the German 
ocean, particularly Norllrant, ſituated over againſt Hu- 
ſum; Fora, and Amron, a little to the northward of it ; 
Sylt, over againſt Tonderen, with Rom and Mindo far- 
ther northward, and ſeveral other leſſer iſlands which lie 
about theſe already mentioned. | | 
III. The duchy of Ho//tein, like that of Sleſwick, hath 
the King of Denmark, as well as the Duke of Holſtein- 
Gottorp, for its ſovereign ; but it is here only neceſlary 
to obſerve, that Holſtein is a fief of the German empire; 
upon which account the King of Denmark is deemed a 
prince of the empire, as well as the Duke of Holſtein : 
whereas Sleſwick is a fief of the crown of Denmark. The 
duchy of Holſtein is bounded by the duchy of Sleſwick 
on the north; by the duchy of Saxlawenburg, and the 
Baltic, towards the eaſt; by the Elbe towards the ſouth ; 
and by the German ocean towards the weſt ; extending 
about 100 miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and 50 miles 
in breadth from north to ſouth ; within which limits are 
„re Ditmarſh, Wagerland, and Stormar. 
Hein, properly ſo called, conſiſts chiefly of the inland 
E of this country, lying between Stormar and Jut- 
6h, the chief towns whereof are, 1. Kiel, ſituated on 
a bay of the Baltic ſea, in the latitude of 54 degrees odd 
minutes, 50 miles to the northward of Hamburgh, and 
th 1 of Lubeck; having a good harbour, de- 
© 112 caſtle, and is a populous, trading town; in 
x " eld the annual aſſembly of the ſtates of Hol- 
0 . is ſubject to the Duke of Holſtein. 2. Renſbur 
* 7 burg, ſituated on the Eyder, by which it is 5 
1 20 miles to the weſtward of Kiel; 
_ one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Holſtein, 3. 
3 1 pretty well built town, ſituated on a river 
esp to the Stoor, about 30 miles ſouth-weſt of 
fer fol T + Itzehoa, a little-to the eaſtward of Wyl- 
md on the river Stoor. And, 5. Newmunſter, 
lues near the mouth of the river Stoor. 


near the mouth of the river 


from 


place of ſome trade, ; 
V. The kingdom of Norway is ſeparated from Denmark by 


DEN 

The province of Ditmanſb is ſituated between Holſtein 
proper and the German ocean; being bounded by the ri- 
ver Elbe towards the ſouth, and the river Eyder towards 
the north; the chief towns whereof are, 1. Meldorp, a 
town'of good trade, ſituated on the German ocean, about 
30 miles ſouth-weſt of mam 2. Lunden, fituated 

yder, 15 miles to the 


northward of Meldorp ; the former ſubject to Denmark, 
and the latter to the Duke of Holſtein. 


The province of Stormar is a low marſhy country, 


bounded by the river Stoor, which divides it from Hol- 
ſtein, towards the north, and by the river Elbe and Lu- 
nenburg towards the ſouth, very much reſembling Hol- 
land in its dykes and banks e to keep out the ſea; but 
the flats are frequently nevertheleſs overflowed. They 
have great advantages in trade, on account of the neigh- 
bourhood of the river, and the city of Hamburg, which 
ſtands cloſe to the boundaries of this province, but is one 
of the Hans towns, and governed by its own magiſtrates, 
The chief towns of Stormar are, 1. Altena, formerly a very 
pretty town, within leſs than a mile of Hamburg, belong- 
ing to the King of Denmark, which hath been greatly en- 
couraged by the Dane, in hopes that it might in time par- 
ticipate of the trade and wealth of Hamburg ; but it was 
burnt to the ground in the laſt war with the Swedes, and, 
as ſome ſuggeſt, at the inſtigation of the Hamburghers, 
who apprehended this town might one day become their 
rival in commerce: however, Altena is now rebuilt, and 
more beautiful than ever. 2. Gluckſtat, or Geluckſtat, 
a ſmall city, ſituated on the Elbe, about 30 miles north- 
weſt of Hamburg, which is eſteemed a place of ſtrength ; 
and it was here the Danes had formed a project, of com- 
pelling all veſſels to pay a toll, in their paſſage to and 
bon: but the ſubjects of ſo many conſiderable 
powers were concerned in this impoſition, that the Daniſh 
monarchs have not yet carried their point : they have, 
however, frequently obliged the Hamburgers to raiſe 
them conſiderable ſums, under pretence that they have a 
right to the dominion of that city ; which was formerly, 
it is true, reckoned to be within the duchy of Holſtein ; 
but is now a free imperial city. 3. Krempe, or Crem- 
n, about 6 miles to the northward of Gluckſtat. 4. 
es ſituated about 10 miles to the northward of 
Hamburg, and only remarkable for giving name to the 
diſtrict Sy it, 


The province of Vageren, or Wagerland, encloſed on 


three ſides by the Baltic ſea, and the river Trave, and 


bounded by Holſtein proper towards the weſt, is about 50 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and 30 in breadth 


from eaſt to weſt ; the chief towns whereof are, 1. Sege- 
burg, ſituated on the river Trave, 12 miles to the weſt- 


ward of Lubeck. 2. Odelſloe, or Oldeſloh, a good 


town, ſituated on the ſame river Trave, almoſt in the 
midway between Lubeck and Segeburg. 3. Ploen, ſi- 
tuated on a lake, which almoſt ſurrounds it; ſtanding 
about 20 miles to the northward of Segeburg, and gives 
title to one of the branches of the houſe of Holſtein, 
who are ſtiled Dukes of Holſtein-Ploen. 


IV. The other German territcries ſubje& to the crown of 


Denmark, are the counties of Oldenburg and Delmonhur/?, 
which lie on the ſouth-ſide of the Elbe, and are ſeparated 


from the reſt of the Daniſh territories, by the whole du- 
chy of Bremen; being bounded by a bay of the German 


ſea, towards the north; by the river Weſer, towards the 
eaſt; by the biſhopric of Munſter, towards the ſouth ; 
and by the _ of Emden, on the weſt ; together about 
60 miles in lengt 

Delmonhurſt is of the ſame name, and ſtands on the river 
Delm, 10 miles to the weſtward of Bremen; and the 
only conſiderable town in Oldenburg, is alſo of the ſame 
name as the county, and ſituated on the river Hund, not 
far from the place where it falls into the Weſer; the ri- 
ver being navigable as far as the town, which makes it a 


the ſea called the Categate, and is uſually divided into 


four 1 or dioceſes. 1. The government of 


the 


ardhuys, or Finmark; 2. The government of 
„ D ronthiem; 


„and 30 in breadth: the chief town of 


1 


DEN 
Þronthiem; 3. The e of Aggerhuys; and, 4. 
The government of ' 5 | 


1. The goverhmierit of Watdhuys, or Finmark, or, 
as it is frequently called, che Norwegian Lapland, is 
bounded by the ocean on the north and weſt, by Muſeo- 


vite Lapland towards the eaſt, and by Swetiſh Lapland 


on the Touth. The only place which can pretend to the 


name of a town in this country, is Wardhuys, ſituated 


at the north eaſt part of an ſtand, about 15 miles in cir- 
cumfer eme; Where is an old caſtle, the feat of the go- 
vernor, and a ſtreet of cottages: as to the reſt of the 
Norwegian Lapland, there are only cottages diſperſed 
here and there; ſeldom more than two or three together, 
as in Swediſh and Muſcovite Lapland; only in the iſland 
of Maggero, the land whereof makes the north cape, 
well known to -marmers who uſe the Ruſſian trade; 
- and, upon two or three little iſlands near it, there are 
churches built by the Danes, and the people make ſome 
pretenſions to chriſtianity ; but the natives, who live on 
the continent, are ſtill for the moſt part Pagans. 

2. The government of Drontheim is bounded by Ward- 
Huys on the north; by ſome provinces of Sweden, and 
the Swediſh Lapland, towards the eaſt ; by the province 
of Bergen on the fouth, and the ocean towards the weſt ; 
being about 500 miles in length, and 100 in breadth ; 


which country was yielded to the Swedes, by the treaty 


of Roſchild, in the year 1651, but reſtored to the Danes 


. the treaty of Copenhagen, in the year 1660. The 
chief towns are, 1. Drontheim, or Truntheim, ſituated 
at the mouth of the river Nyder, which falls into a bay 


of the northern ocean, in 64 deg. odd minutes northern 
Latitude, and 10 deg. of E. lon. and was antiently named 
Nidroſia, from the river on which it ſtands. It was for- 
merly an archbiſhop's fee, and the ſeat of the Kings of 
Norway; but is at preſent a very mean town: there is, 

However, a caſtle ſtill remaining, where the governor re- 
fides. 2. Opdale, fituated at the bottom of a very narrow 


bay, about 10 leagues weft of the ocean, and 100 miles 


ſouth of Drontheim. 6 frtuated on another 
day about 30 miles to the ſouthward of Opdale. 4. So- 
Tendale, ſtanding on another bay of the ocean, 30 miles 
3 of Romſdale. 
3. The government of Aggerhuys, is bounded by Dron- 
theim, 4 the north; by Swedes, towards 4 8 by 
the Baltic, towards the ſouth; and by the province of 
Bergen towards the weſt, extending about 200 miles in 
length from north to ſouth, and 50 in breadth from eaſt 
to weſt ; the chief towns whereof are, 1. Obſto, or An- 
ſlo, at preſent generally called Chriſtiana, fituated at the 
bottom of a bay of the Baltic fea. Here are held the 
chief courts of juſtice for the kingdom of Norway. 2. 
Aggerhuys, from whence the province takes its name, 
ſituated on the oppoſite fide of the bay on which Chriſti- 
ana ftands, and but a few leagues to the weſtward of it, 
eſteemed a ſtrong fortreſs, having held out a long ſiege 
againſt the Swedes, in the year 1567. 3. Frederickftat, 
Htuated at the mouth of the river Glammon, which falls 
into another bay of the Baltic ſea, about bo miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Chriſtiana. 4. Frederickſhall, a ſtrong fortreſs on 
the borders of Sweden, a little to the (eaſtward of Frede- 
rickftat ; in the fiege whereof the late King of Sweden, 
Charles XII. the greateſt hero of the age, was killed in 
the year 1718. 5. Saltzburg, ſituated on the river 
Drammen, about 20 miles north-weſt of Chriſtiana, 
which the neighbouring copper and tron mines render a 
town of pretty good trade. 6. Tonfburg, fituated on 
the bay of Obſto, to the weſtward of Chriſtiana. 7. 
Hollen, fituated on the bay of the lake Nordſee, 15 
miles north-weſt of Tonſburp, And, 8. Hammer, 80 
* the northward of Chriſtiana. | 
4. The province, or government of Bergen, containin 
the ſouth-weſt part of Norway, is bounded by Bron 


theim, on the north, by Aggerhuys on the eaſt, by the 


entrance of the Baltic on the ſouth, and by the ocean on 
the weſt; extending from the Naze poitit in the fouth, 
to the latitude of 63 north; the chief towns whereof are, 
I. Bergen, an antient ſea- port on the German ocean 
Vith a commodious harbour, to the norttwyard of Naze 


point, and almoſt ſurrounded with mountai 
eſteemed one of the largeſt, as well as the mot 
and trading towns in Norway, and is the reſidence of 
viceroy. 2. Eyde, 15. miles to the eaſtward of Ber 1 
usted in a peninſula, on a bay ba, 
ocean, 90 miles to the ſouthward of Berge 
city, with an indifferent harbour, defended by a eaſt 
The kingdom of Denmark, in che year 1660, 
genly changed from its ancient ariſtocracy to an ww, 
lute monarchy, under the reigh of Frederick III. whe th 
commons were extremely diſcontented with the taxes 
other oppreſſions of the nobility and gentry, 
had ſuffered during a Jong -war with Sweden 
cluded: that their condition could not be worſe under 
government of a ſingle perſon, than under ſuch a 
of tyrants : ſince which time, Denmark ſeems let 
derable than their neighbour-crown, from a fainter ſpiti 
which appears of late in their people, and in their goven, 
ment itſelf, as well as a great inequality of number i 
their forces, both at ſea and land: for this laſt change a 
their government, from elective to hereditary, has may 
it ſeem hitherto of leſs force, and unfitter for action abroy, 
The change in Denmark was the ſafer, by having to del 
with a ſoft, eaſy people, and with nobles grown to hay 


3. Staffenger, 
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ſmall power or intereſt among them, and of whom 


- were gained by the crown ; beſides that, nothing ſeemel 


ns, 
ona 


n; à ſm 


Was ſul. 


which ch. 
nd 0 
the 


2 
conſi. 


to concern property in the change of ſucceſſive for ee. 
tive; the example of all Chriſtian powers, except that d 
Poland, made way for it; and yet it is certain that Des. 
mark has continued ever ſince weak and unſpirited, ben 
only upon ſafety, and enjoying the revenues of the Sound, 


which are the chief belong} 


ng to that crown: ſo as thei 


great intereſt is their defence . Sweden; and, far 
the reſt, a general peace, by which traffic increaſing 

may come Fa for a ſhare, and ſee their cuſtoms — 
the Sound and Norway. 8 


In our age, 


ſays Puffendorff, the Danes have loſt muh 


of their antient glory' becauſe the preſent nobility and 


gentry, which are 


fati 


example. The Norwegians, fa 
dergo all kinds of hardſhips wi 
ur, to which 


one there, are rather for enjoying 
their revenues in eaſe and luxury, than for undergoing the 


es of war, and the commonalty have followed their 


in: but the Danes, ever ſince they have been maſters 
Norway, have endeavoured to depreſs and keep that peo- 


ple under, by taking from them all opportunities of exen 
ing their vigour ; aud there are now very few of the at- 


tient nobility left in Norw 
The nature of the foil in 


ſame author, un- 
more courage and vi- 
they are inured by the climate they live 


of 


. 
Gates fo far extended and 


disjoined by ſeas, as thoſe of Denmark are, muſt be u. 


rious. The iſland of Zealand, wherein the capital city 
Copenhagen ſtands, produces no bread-corn, but rye, d 


which moſt of their bread is made: of this they hae 
enough for the ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants, but none 
to export. There is not much meadow or paſture ground 


in the iſland 3 but what they have is a ſhort, ſweet fool, 


One fourth of the country is foreſt, and reſerved for the 


King's game, 
which no ſubj 


ſuch as ſtags, wild boars, and the like; 
can meddle with, tho he finds whole 


herds of them devouring his corn; and the farmers ate 
generally great ſufferers by them. In a wet ſeaſon, the 
have the greateſt plenty of graſs in Zealand. Their cattl 
are ſmall and lean in the winter, kept within doors 7 0 


8 months in the year, and fed with grains, roots, 
or ſuch other ſtuff as their owners can provide; but, 


good. Near Copenhagen the fea is not well ſtored with 


fiſh, 


The iſland of Funen p 


in 
ſummer, when there is graſs to be had, their beef is pen 


which is ſuppoſed to proceed from the water n 
being ſo ſalt as that in other ſeas. 


roduces corn and wood ſufficie"t 


for the natives, with cattle for their uſe; but affords 
nothing for exportation, except ſome few horſes. 


land is a plentiful land, and p 
in abundance, particularly wheat, 


Copenhagen, and all other parts of Denmark, in in 
nintities 3 Tor wheat is a very great rarity among th — 
The ilands of Falſter, Langland, and Mona. are reck 


+ 


roduces all forts of co 
with which it ſupplies 


ei 
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1 they mix with their bread, and uſe in the ſeaſoning 


m "d hath corn enough for the natives, and abounds in 
— The horſes and hogs of this country are reckoned 
ay — where they grow fat in a ſhort time, of which 
— Dutch make a conſiderable profit. | 
Ihe country of Sleſwick hath a ſufficient quantity 6 
horſes, and cattle, with which they furniſh their neigh- 
bours. ' | | f 
in is a pleaſant fruitful country, reſembling Eng- 
MEE e of hills, woods, rivers, meadows, and 
corn fields. | | 
Ditmarch lye low, near the Elbe, being a 
14 74 —_— to Holland, for its fertility, and the 
improvement of its lands, which are ſometimes over- 
flowed by the neighbouring ocean. Oldenburgh alſo 
is a flat country, much expoſed to inundations, but 
abounds in cattle, and- hath a breed of horſes, much 
eſtcemed for their bæing of a cream colour, though they 
have generally tender feet, and laſt but a little while. 
Delmonhurſt 1s a more hilly country than Oldenburgh, 
and pretty well wooded. i 5 
Norway is a very barren country, having neither. corn 
nor cattle ſufficient for the ſuſtenance of the inhabitants ; 
becauſe a ridge of mountains runs along it from 8. to N. 
dividing it from Sweden; beſides which, the country is 
full of hills and rocks, producing ſcarce any food for man 
or beaſt; and being almoſt continually covered with 
now. As to Lapland, the moſt norther y part of it 
differs not from the Swediſh and Muſcovite Lapland. 
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fruitful. Atroe and Alſen produce aniſe-ſeetls, 


and black cattle are exported lean from hence 


ty of corn, 


incipal commodities exported from Norway are 
da per and the beſt timber in the North tor the 
building of ſhips, deal boards, copper in great quantities, 
iron, ſtock- fiſnu, round-fiſh, . {kins, furrs, tallow, butter, 
and aſhes, 
Commodities imported there are ſpices,wines, ſalt, brandy, 
vinegar, cheeſe, tobacco, woollen and linen cloths, ſilks, 
and a great ſtore of old fix-dollars. | 
The Dutch have engroſſed almoſt all the Norway trade; 


and there are ſcarce any of its mercantile towns they 
do not annually reſort with a great number of ſhips. 


In time of peace ſuch of their ſhips deſtined for this part 


of the North, depart when'they pleaſe, either alone, or 


with a convoy : but, in war time, they proceed with a 
fleet of 50 or 200 ſhips; and always convoyed by ſome 
ſhips of war allowed them by the admiralty. 
The Dutch maſters, and captains of ſhips, ſent to Nor- 
way, have uſually the whole management of all the trade 
carried on there, buying and ſelling ſuch commodities as 
they think proper for the profit of their employer; being 
permitted even to take in their cargoes in the ports which 
are not of their deſtination, if the cargo is not ſo good 
in thoſe where they firſt arrived. AS 

There is a ſilver mine in Norway, at two leagues di- 
ſtance from the copper mines, but of no ſervice to trade, 


| 25 belonging to the King: hence it may be conjectured, 
| that filver, as it is in reality, is very ſcarce in Norway; 


and therefore, that coined ſilver is the beſt commodity 
which can be brought there; for tho' one commodity 


may he bartered againft another, at a very reaſonable rate, 


Jet a better bargain is generally had in ſpecie, which are 


moſt commonly rix-dollars and ducats. 


he commodities of Denmark are ſmall maſts, deal- 
boards, pitch and tar, horſes, black cattle, butter, tal- 
low, ox hides, goat-Kins, hemp, ſtock-fſh, and corn; 
our the exportation of carpenters timber from Zealand is 
ited, 


The goods that ſell beſt in Denmark are ſalts, wines, 


2 medicinal dru tobacco, and pepper: but a con- 
r of the Daniſh trade is in the exchange of 


3 brought there in ſpecie. 


1 : Vane bath generally been reckoned to abound more 


that bing than the Swede; the zeaſon hereof may be, 
"wha furniſhes Deamark with a conſiderable „ 
boiſte hardy ſeamen, who are uſed to fiſhing in thoſe 


brandy paper, gold and ſilver ſtuffs, ſilks, woollen cloths, 


cUus ſeas; and the Dutch alſo maintain great num- 


DEN 


bers of the Norwegians in their fleets, where they live 
better than on their own barren coaſts; which makes 
this people apply themſelves more to the ſea · ſervice than 
any other ſubjects of Denmark: and there is always a 
conſiderable number of them ready to man the royal nayy, 


_ which leads on an enquiry into the ſtrength and forces of 


the Danes by ſea and land. 

At preſent, the northern and German princes eſtimate 
their wealth, not by the fertility or extent of their terri- 
tories, by the trade or induſtry of their people, but by 
the numbers of horſe and foot in their ſervice; for the 
lubſiſtance of which, after they have eaten up their own 


ſubjects, they make uſe of many cruel and unjuſt pre- 


tences to ruin and encroach upon their neighbours; and, 
when they cannot accompliſh ſuch deſtructive projects, 
foment quarrels among other princes, that they may have 
an opportunity of letting out their troops to cut throats 
for hire, which they are not able otherwiſe to maintain; 
whereby they have found out the art of receiving pay, 
without intereſting themſelves in the quarrel, which hath 
been the conſtant practice of the Danes, and ſome neigh- 
bouring princes, for many years. Theſe practices, how- 
ever, have been very pernicious to Denmark; nor hath 
the Dane ſucceeded in any of his attempts, either againſt 
the city of Hamburg, the Duke of Holſtein, or the 


| Swedes ; but in the laſt war indeed, taking advantage of 


the diſtreſs the Swedes were reduced to by a potent con- 
federacy, the Dane made himſelf maſter of Bremen and 


Verden, which he afterwards conveyed to the Elector of 
Hanover. | 


It is computed that Denmark, Holſtein, and Oldenburgh, 


maintain 5450 horſe, 1500 dragoons, and 17000 foot. 
orway maintains 1256 horſe and dragoons, and 14,300 

foot, making in all a body of near 40,000 men. 

For the ſea ſervice,, 3000 mariners are conſtantly main- 


_ tained at Copenhagen, as well in peace as war; having a 


weekly allowance of ſalt fleſh, ſtock-fiſh, meal, and grout 


for themſelves and their families, with about eight rix- 


dollars a- year in money; and there are ſeveral ſtreets of 


little houſes, or barracks, near the walls, where they live, 


and where there wives and children remain while they 


are at ſea. Their buſineſs, in time of peace, is to work 


in the King's yards and docks, which are over againſt 
the palace in Copenhagen, where they take it by turns to 
ſerve. in all laborious, employments relating to the ſhip- 
ping; and once a year, it is uſual to equip a ſmall ſqua- 
dron of men of war, and ſail out of the harbour with them 
two or three months, for exerciſing the ſailors. All the 
officer; of the fleet are in conſtant pay, as well in peace 
as war; and the Danes compute that they can rig out 


thirty fail of men of war and upwards, at a very ſhort 
Warning. f 21 
pe King's revenue ariſes, 1, From the duties paid by 


his own ſubjects. 2. By the cuſtoms paid by foreigners. 
3. By the crown lands, fines, and confiſcations. — 
The taxes paid by his ſubjects are either fixed or variable; 


that is, the prince in ſome caſes chuſes to follow a certain 


rule, - eftabliſhed by himſelf, which he may, however, 
alter if he ſees fit; and in others he frequently varies. 
Of the firſt fort are the duties of import and export, and 
the exciſe, commonly called the conſumption, laid upon 
every thing that is either eat or drank in the kingdom. 
There are alſo duties paid for marriage licences, duties of 
ſtamped paper, on which all bargains, contracts, grants, 
and proceedings at law are written: ſome of theſe duties 
amounting to ſeveral rixdollars per ſheet. Duties are alſo 
Jaid upon brewing, and all malt and corn that is grinded 
in mills, Theſe duties are certain, or ſeldom altered. 


: The uncertain duties are, 1. 'The taxes on land, which 


are not aſſeſſed by the acre, but according to the annual 
value of the farm. 2. Poll: money, impoſed upon every 
one according to the perſonal eſtate he is ſuppoſed to haye ; 
which is ſometimes leviedtwice a year. 3. Money leyied 
for erecting or repairing the fortifications. 4. An occa- 


ſional tax raiſed only when a daughter of Denmark is to be 
married, whoſe portion is uſually 100, ooo crowns. 5. A 


tax laid upon every tradeſman, for the liberty of exerciſing 
his calling, and the gain he is ſuppoſed to make by it; 
who is obliged alſo to quarter ſoldiers. 6. The ground 

3E | rents 
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| vents in all cities and towns, with the King's taxes ac- 


cording to the value of the houſe, or the ability of the 
poſſeſſor In Holſtein, the lands are taxed according to 


the number of the ploughs, each plough paying a certain 


ſum every month. Not many years fince, a valuation 


Was made of all the houfes in the cities and towens of the 


King's dominions, and all the lands in the country were 


- admeaſured, that the crown might better underſtand their 
value; and the ground-tax in the cities and towns were 


aſſeſſed at 4 per cent. of the whole value the ground was 
rated at, if it was to be purchaſed, Forexample, a vint- 
ner, the ground of whoſe: houſe was valned at goo dol- 


lars, was obliged to pay 36 yearly forthe ground tax; and 
the like proportion was obſerved toward others, in regard 


to their houſes and poſſeſſions. Fhe moſt moderate aſ- 


ſeſſment of their poll-tax is according to the following 


proportion: a citizen, worth 8, or 10,000 rixdollars, 


pays 4 rixdollars for himſelf, 4 for his wife, 2 for every 


child, and one for each ſervant, and for every horſe one 
rixdollar, An alehouſe-keeper pays one rixdollar for him- 
ſelf, another for his wife, 24 ſtivers for every child, and 16 


for every ſervant. The fortification tax is uſually laid fo 
high, that a merchant worth 6 or 8000 rixdollars, hath 


ſometimes paid 68 dollars; an ordinary citizen 8 or 10, 
and others in proportion. 

In Norway, the revenue ariſes from the tenths, or tytt es 
of timber, tar, fiſh, and oil, with the cuſtoms ariſing 


thereby; and there is ſomething ariſes from their mines. 


The excife, and other taxes laid on the inhabitants, are 
the ſame as in Denmark. The laſt, and moſt incon- 
ſiderable branch of the revenue, ariſes from the crown- 
lands and confiſcations ; for notwithſtanding the Kicg's 


- demeſnes are daily increaſed by confiſcated eſtates, he is 


ſometimes the poorer for them ; becauſe he no ſooner be- 
comes poſſeſſed of them, but the labour ceafing which 
was formerly applied to cultivate and improve them, the 
lands are frequently converted to foreſt, and ſerve for 


little but his Majeſty's diverfion ; and if they happen to 


yield any thing, they are uſually conferred on ſome 
courtiers, who have the government of the King's houfes, 
or care of his demefnes, boors, and tenants. Upon the 
whole, the revenues of the crown of Denmark are eom- 
puted as follows: the toll of the Sound at 65,000 rix- 
dollars; the confumption, or exciſe, of Copenhagen, 
farmed at 140,000 rix- dollars; the fmaller taxes of Den- 
mark. at 100,000 rixdollars; poll-tax, fortification-tax, 
ground rent, and land-tax, at roo, ooo rixdollars. The 
whole revenue of Norway at 700,000 rix-dollars; the 
crown lands, and confiſcations, at 200,000 rixdollars ; 


the revenue of Iceland, farmed at 27,000 rixdollars ; 


Oldenburgh and Delmonhurft 8000 ; and the toll upon 
the Weſer 5000 rixdollars: ſo that the whole revenue of 


Denmark amounts to 2,622 ooo rix-dollars, or 589,9 50 l. 


they pay it away 


ſterling per annum. But the polktax and fortification- 
tax are never raiſed the ſame year, upon which account, 
if 400,000 rix-dollars are deducted out of the fum total, 
the whole revenue will then amount to 2,222,000 rix- 
dollars; or about 500, ooo l. ſterling, which, in that part 
of the world, will go near as far as three times that ſum 
in England, confidering the cheapneſs of proviſion and 
labour, in Denmark and Norway. | 

Tt is computed alſo, that there is not the hundredth part 
of ready caſh in Denmark, as there is in England. 
Very few have any caſh by them; for trading people, 
through whoſe hands it runs, being men of ſmall ſub- 
ſtance, and deeply in debt to their creditors in Hol- 
ſand and Hamburgh, they no ſooner receive any caſh but 
again. The nation is alſo perpetually 
drained of its ſpecie by the officers of the army, who are 
generally foreigners, and if they lay up any thing, place 
it out in the banks of other countries; as many of their 
miniſters of ſtate do whatever they can ſerape together, 


The over-balance of trade alſo carries off a great deal; 


for they conſume more foreign commodities than'their 


product carr countervail; all which would incline a man 


to believe, that they bave but little running caſh, and 


| where, if a perſon has an ordinary ſum to receive, he 


Ln 


great part of this is copper money, as it is in Sweden, 


takes a wheel-barrow or two along with him te bring it 
wi " I wt 


- 


booked upon with contempt, by the conſtant 


nually every diſtant coaſt ; but that the wealth or tak 
of the nation will be encreaſed by ſuch expeditions is a 


In cafes of ſhipwreck, the Daniſh ſubjects are required» 
give all imaginable aſſiſtance to thoſe in diſtreſs, and i 


for which they have a very moderate reward, aud tie 


bark them on other veſſels. If a ſhip, or goods, be dim 
on the coaſt, and no body appears to claim them, ti: 


is to be puniſhed as a felon; and the law is much le 


and ean have no property in the goods till a year 20d 
day be paſſed, where no body comes in to reclaim den 
If any perſon is known to ſend his effects or mone % 
of the kingdom, to be lodged in foreign banks, iy 
claims a fourth part of the whole, and the perſon l 

obliged to pay a tenth to the magiſtrates of the town, d 


DEN 


dome; and merchants who trade to Sweden and 


northern countries have conſtantly a certain ſum 


Othy 
in their accompts for wheel-barrows, which {toy 


| tranſporting their caſh from place to place. Wo uſed z 


Denmark, at this day, ſeems to be much the we; 
the three northern powers. Ruſſia, which 30 Jen's 
maintained with the Swedes, hath ſo improved i bes 
diſcipline, as to become a terror to all its northern — 
bours ; and that large extent of country, with the 1 
they have made themſelves maſters of in the Baltic hn 
let them into a conſiderable ſhare of trade with * 
the nations in Europe; yet, notwithſtanding D 

is in itſelf become a very inconſiderable kingdom, as the 
are ſo many powers whole intereſts are bound uy vi 
that of Denmark, who can never, with any good pj 
fee the Holſtein, and conſequently the Nuſſian arms wy 
any progreſs in Germany, the Dane ſeems to be 2 
ſupported as he can wiſh at preſent; eſpecially fine q 
hath nothing to fear from Sweden, which is exces; 
poor, having loſt great part of its -beſt territories in g; 
late war with Ruſſia, and in continual danger of beiy 
itſelf attacked by the ſame power. For, however, t 
powers may be ſeemingly reconciled, by the medizin 
of other princes for the preſent, they wi probably d 
day ſet all Europe in a flame: the trade of the Bug 


will again be interrupted, and want a fleet of men of yy 
| to protect it, which may be an expence equivalent y 


what Great Britain can propoſe to get by that commem: 
how happy, therefore, would it be fur Great Britains 


- Naval ſtores —_ be had from its own plantations u 


America; and the kingdom had no reafon to concern 


elf in the quarrels of the northern crowns ? Honour 


be procured by fitting out royal fleets, and viſiting u 
equally certain. 


preſerve the goods for the owner's uſe, The ſhips wh 
ard the coaſts are directed to ſave what effects they a; 


owners are permitted to ſell them in the country, or a: 


King's officers, or the lord of the manor, as the caſe 5 
takes care to preſerve them; or, if they are periſtat 
goods, to ſell them to the beſt advantage, and to rel 
them to the owner ; but, if they are not reclaimed witli 
a year and a day, they become the property of the Kiy 
or the lord of the place. If the maſter of a ſhip fw6 
goods floating on the fea, he is to take care of the ſat 
and deliver them to the next magiſtrate, who mult key 
them a year and a day, to ſee if any one can claim the 
and if no body owns them, they belong to the King: u 
if any one conceals or embezales ſuch wrecked goods, 


ſame where a perfon finds goods, or cattle, upon the rej 
for he is obliged to publiſh it in the court of the dif 


the lords of the ſoil, where he refides : even ſolef 
merchants have been obliged to ſubmit to theſe erase 
on their returning home, notwithſtanding their ref 
ſovereigns have inſiſted upon an exemption 3 an "el 
they have by importunity, or threats, been ind 
make ſatisfaction in ſome particular caſes, the) © 
nevertheleſs ſoon after proceeded to extort the like 


from others. 


There are a great number of iflands on the coaſt 2 
way, and others belonging to that kingdom t! gut 
from it ; the moſt remarkable of which is /celand, 10 
between 10 and 20 deg, of W. lon. and 63 3 


deg. of N. lat. about 500 miles W. of the coaſt of No 


way, and almoſt as many N. of Scotland, being 2 
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and 150 broad, The native inhabitants 


he Danes have ſeveral colonies on the 
coaſt, where they trade with the natives for their wool, 
7 


zoo miles long, 
are pagans; but t 


| low, butter, whale-oil, and bone, dried fiſh, 
441 oth; which are eſteemed equal to ivory, and 


the ſkins of ſeveral beaſts, as foxes, bears, and ſuch like. 


d other fiſh, are very plentiful on the coaſt, 
3 an invitation to the Dutch to come and fiſh 
there; thouzh the Danes claim the ſole dominion of theſe 
ſeas The chief towns of the iſland are Skalholt, Hola, 
Beredit, and Hammer : but the Daniſh Vicero reſides at 


the caſtle of Beſted, which ſtands at the S. W. part of 
* d. | . . 
R imported to Iceland by the Danes, which 
they give in exchange to the natives, are tobacco, corn, 
beer, wine, brandy, iron, woollen cloth, and linen. 


merce, the Hamburgers, and ſome other German mer- 
chants, imported great uantities of Noremberg toys, and 
hard-ware, which the celanders ſeemed very fond of ; 
and during the whole time of the ſale continual troops of 
both ſexes might be ſeen, even before they left the ſhore, 
drinking the different liquors, either beer, . or 
wine, wi ich they took in exchange for their commodities, 
and of which the Germans made the beſt part of their 
r 30. f 5 
The Faro, or Ferro iſlands, lying between Iceland and 
Scotland, in 7 deg. of W. lon. and 64 of N. lat. are 
ſubje& to Denmark, being ſituated 200 miles N. W. of 
the Orcades, and as many S. W, of Iceland : but are no 
ways conſiderable. : 
DAxisH Greenland. Faſt Greenland is ſituated between 
10 and 30 deg, of E. lon: and-76 and 80 deg. of N, lat. 
claim by Denmark, but uninhabited. u: 
Weſt Greenland is ſituated between the meridian of Lon- 
don, and 50 deg. of W. lon. and between Co and 75 deg. 
of N. lat. being 4 or 5 days fail to the northward and 
w:fward of Iceland; inhabited by a ſavage people, among 
whom the Danes have lately ſent miſſionaries to convert 
them to Chriſtianity. | 


Both theſe countries, though productive on land of no- - 


thing beneficial to trade, are held in the greateſt eſtimation 

for the plenitude of whales reſorting thoſe frozen ſeas ; 
and may poſſibly be upon the ſame continent : but as the 
extent from Cape Farewel, the S. W. part of it, in the 
latitude of 60 deg. 30 min. to the N. E part in the lati- 
tude of 80 and higher, is a oli ious tract of land, if 
contiguous, they may very LESS Tooked upon as diſtinct 
countries, Nm] 


The maps, and moſt of the geoghachers, called the weſt- 


0 ern ſide Groenland, and the Eaſt fide Greenland; but it 
15 1s certain the Weſt, which was firſt diſcovered, went by 
0 the name of Greenland long before the other was known; 
0; and, probably, the latter was ſo denominated, as imagin- 
bu ng it to be the continent with Weſt Greenland : but the 
ke Dutch called the E. part of it Spitſbergen, from the craggy 
te rocks and mountains appearing on the coaſt. 

4 The King of Denmark looked upon this N. E. country, 
Nu 


on the firſt diſcovery, to be part of old Greenland; of 
| which he pretends to the ſovereignty, and accordingly 
claimed the dominion of thoſe ſeas, endeavouring to ex- 
lude the Engliſh from the whale ; fiſhery there. See 
renland, EN | 
es, ſcizars, needles, looking-glaſſes, and ſome in- 
Juments of iron or ſteel, are what the inhabitants of 
— eſteem moſt; and for which they readily give, 
adde N ry ſea dogs and calves ſkins, 
of a fiſh c in hi 
en led fowak, in higher repute than 
% - the inhabitants trade with Europeans, who fre- 
* Y _ them upon account of the whale-fiſhery, they 
f 4 lump of the commodities mi have to barter, and 
"mer of thoſe brought them; and by augmenting or 


© bam, by mutual ſigns and tokens, put an end to their 
h = and bargain : the fiſhermen who cut up their 
| Þa melt their blubber on land, being the occaſion 
i OE vp this kind of little traffic. See Whale- 
/ 75 and North-weſt paſſage. OF 


Before the Danes had eſtabliſhed a company for this com- 


mniſhing either lump, till both parties ſeem content, 


DEP 1 5 


Daxisn America, conſiſts of the iſland of St. Thomas, 
ſituated in the North ſea, 15 leagues from Porto- rico, 
23 is the only colony the Danes have in the Weſt 
ndies. | er 

1 he productions of this iſland are inſignificant; and al- 
tho' ſome ſugar and indigo are manufactured there, yet 
the inhabitants could not well ſubſiſt without carryin on 


a good trade with the Spaniards, conſiſting chiefly in ne- 
groes, which the Danes tranſport there from their eſtab- - 


liſhments on the coaſts of Africa; the Spaniards' coming 
from Porto-rico to receive them, giving in exchange the 
richeſt goods of their iſland, which is what' principally 
induces the Danes to hold it; for otherwiſe it would 
be more burdenſome than advantageous . 
DanisH companies of trade. See Eaft India Company, and 
North company. For Daniſh coins, money, weights, 
and meaſures. See Coin, Money, Weight, and. Meaſure. 
DENTALIS Lapis, Dentalium, or the dog - like tooth, is 2 
kind of ſhell, which the apothecaries pulveriſe, and uſe 


in ſeveral medicaments, as an. excellent alkali. The 


genuine dentalis, deſcribed by M. Tournefort, is of a 
tubular or conical form, about three inches long, of a 
ſhining, greeniſh-white colour, hollow, light, and di- 
vided lengthways by parallel lines, running from top to 
bottom; being about the thickneſs of a feather, and bear« 
ing ſome reſemblance to a dog's-tooth. It is very ſcarce ; 
and therefore, in lieu of it, they uſually ſubſtitute a ſhell 
of ſeveral colours, found among the ſand when the ſea is 
withdrawn ; but not channelled or fluted like the dentalis. 
Doctor Liſter, in the philoſophical tranſactions, makes 
mention of two ſpecies of dentalia; the firſt commonly 
enough found about the iſland of Guernſey, being a long, 
ſlender, round pipe, a little bending and tapering, and 
hollow at both ends: the other, properly called entalium, 
longer and thicker than the former; and beſides, ſtreaked 
with ridges, which occaſions the Italian term intaglia. 
DENTRIFICE. . A medicine, or powder, proper to ſcour, 
cleanſe, and beautify the teeth. | 
DENUNCIATION, in a maritime ſenſe, ſignifies a ſo- 
lemn promulgation of any thing; particularly a procla- 
mation of war, after which all veſſels taken from the 
enemy are lawful prize. | J ent 9 
DEPART. A method of refining, or ſeparating gold from 
filver, by means of aqua fortis, which is the moſt uſual 
way ; though gold is alſo refined by antimony, and ſub- 
limate. . See Gold, and Refining. 
DEPARTURE, in navigation, is the caſting, or weſting, 
of a ſhip, with reſpect to the meridian it departed, or 


failed from: or, it is the difference of longitude, either 


eaſt or weſt, between the preſent meridian the ſhip is 
under, and that where the laſt reckoning or obſervation 
was made. This departure any where, but under the 
equator, muſt be accounted according to the number of 
miles in a degree proper to the parallel the ſhip is under. 
DEPHLEGMATE, to purge, or clarify, any diſtilled li- 


quor from phlegm, or water. 


| DEPILATORY, in phyſic, are ſuch medicines as cauſe the 


hair to fall of. . 
DEPOSIT. A thing committed to the charge of a perſon 
for the uſe of another, as a ſecurity for the performance 
of ſome contract: thus, when ſales of goods are made 
by auCtion, the purchaſer pays in, or depoſites, ſo much 


per cent. for what he buys. 
pf 


PRECIATE, in trade, is to undervalue, or beat down 
the price of a commodity. 
DEPREDATION, is a robbing, ſpoiling, or plundering 
of ſhips at ſea; particularly applied to the Barbary corſairs, 
and the Spaniſh guarda coſtas in America. 
DEPRESSION of the viſible horizon, denotes its ſinking or 
dipping below the true horizontal plane, whether cauſed 
by ſome variation in the atmoſphere, or by the different 
height of the obſerver's eye above the ſurface of the ſea. 
The eye being one foot above the ſurface of the ſea, the 
viſible horizon, or edge of the ſea, will be thereby de- 
preſſed one minute; at the height of 3 feet the dip will 
be 2 minutes; at 7 feet 3 minutes; at 12 feet 4 minutes; 
at 18 feet 5 minutes; and at 27 feet 6 minutes. 
DtzPRESSION of the pole. So many degrees as mariners ſail, 
or travel, from the pole to the equator; ſo many they -_ 


— 


- 
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aid to depteſs the pole z becauſe it becomes, reſpectively, 


ſo much lower, or nearer to the horizon. 

DEPTFORD. A town in Kent, fituated on the river 

Thames, 3 miles E. of London, conſiderable on account 

ol its fine docks for building of ſhips, and the King's 
yard there. 

DEPUTATION, the authoriſing or empowering one or 

more perſons to do certain acts for, and in behalf of 

another, as his deputy or deputies. | 

Drrur Arion, is alſo the inſtrument, writing, commiſſion, 

or wartant, which is given to the cuſtom-houſe or exciſe 
+ officers, by virtue of which they make ſeizures, and act 
_ + an their ſeveral places. 
DERHEM. A ſmall Perfian weight, being about the 5oth 
part of a pound avoirdupoiſe, and eſteemed by the Per- 
ſians as their drachm.. + 
DERIBANDS. White cotton cloths brought from the Eaft 
Indies, which are either narrow or broad; but more of 
the firſt than ſecond ſort: the length of it being 9 ells, 
and breadth $. | 
DERLINQUI-- A filver coin ſtruck at Venice, and im- 
preſſed on one fide with a Chriſt upholding by his hand a 
1 and on the reverſe a St. Mark, worth about 7 + d. 
. ſterling. . 
dE NT. A river which rifes in the N. riding of 
. Yorkſhire, and running S. falls into the Ouſe. 
DERWENTWATER. A river which runs thro' Cum- 
berland, from the 8. E. to the N. W. and, forming ſeve- 
ral lakes in its paſlage, falls into the Iriſh ſea, below 
Cockermouth. IS | 
DESEADA, or Defiderada, one of the Caribbee iſlands in: 
the Atlantic ocean in America, ſituated in 61 deg. of W. 

i. Jon; and 16 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. to the E. of Guada- 

lupe, and ſubject to France. 

DeszaDa Cape, or Cape Deſire, the moſt weſterly cape of 
the ſtreights of Magellan, in America, at the entrance of 

the South Sea; ſituated in 84 deg. of W. lon. and 5 3 deg. 
30 min. of S. lat. 

DESERT. A large uninhabited country; alſo ſuch fruits 

5 as are ſerved up at the concluſion of a 

n 

Dkszar, among ſeamen, is to run away from their ſhip, 

whereby they loſe all their wages. 

DESIGN, in the manufactories, expreſſes the figures where- 
with the workman enriches his ſtuff, or filk ; and which 
he copies after ſome painter, or draughtſman. See Ta- 
peflry, and Meaving. S 

Des16N, in navigation, is the drawing or planning of any 
particular country, coaſt, haven, or place. 

DESK. A conveniency for merchants and. traders to write 

on, or put papers in. 

DETINUE. A writ which lies againſt a man, who having 

; or chattels delivered to keep, refuſes to re-deliver 
them; whereby the action is brought to recover the thing 

- detained, not the damages ſuſtained by the detinue. 

DEVA. A port-town of Spain, in the province of Biſcay, 
ſituated on the bay of Biſcay, in 2 deg. 10 min. of W. 
lon. and 43 deg. of N. lat. See Spain. 
EVASTAVERUNT, or Devaſtavit, bona teſtatoris, a 

. writ lying againſt executors, and adminiſtrators, for pay- 
ing legacies and debts on ſimple contract, before debts on 
bonds and ſpecialties; in which cafe, the executors are as 
liable to actions as if they had notoriouſly waſted the 
goods of the teſtator, or converted them to their own uſe, 
and are compellable to pay ſuch debts by ſpecialty out of 
_ their own effects. 
DET. The title of the ſoverei 
Alziers ; and the governors of 
bim are called beys. See Bey, and Barbary. 
DIACODIUM, is a term given to the juice expreſſed from 
- the heads of white and black poppies. 
DIAGLYPHICE. The art of engraving, cuttinz, or 
- otherwiſe working hollow, or concave figures, in metals, 
fuch as ſeals, intaglia's, and the matrices or coins for 
medals. | 3 | | 
DIAGRY DIUM, in pharmacy, is ſcammony, prepared or 
corrected for medicinal uſe. See Scamminy. - 
DIAMOND, in natural hiſtory, by, the ancients called 
© Adamanty is a precious ſtone, the firſt in rank, value, 
& 4% 2 5 l 8 


prince of the ſtate of 


e ſeveral provinces under 
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hardneſs, and luſtre, of all gems : the eſs of x 
monds conſiſting in their nooner or 2 2 
weight; the moſt peife&t colour being the white: 2. 
their defects are veins, flaws, ſpecks of red or black 
and a bluiſh or yellowiſh caſt. In Europe the lapidaris 
examine the goodneſs of their rough diamonds, their 
ter, and points, by day-light. In the Eaſt Indies G. 
do it by night; in order to which, a hole is made in 
wall a foot ſquare, and therein a lamp placed, with 2 tick 
wick, by the light whereof they judge of the ſtone, hal 
ing it in their fingers. - | 
The water called ca/e/is is the worſt of all, and ye; 
fomewhat difficult to diſcover in a rough diamond: hy 
the only infallible way is to examine it in the ſhy 
of ſome tufted tree. As to the diſtinguiſhing of dn 
monds from other ſtones, Dr. Wall, in the philoſ. 


| phical tranſattion-, ſeems to have found an infallij 


method: a diamond, with an eaſy. light friction, n 
the dark, with any ſoft animal ſubſtance, as the fi 
woollen, filk, or the like, appears luminous in its whale 
body: nay, if kept rubbing, and then -expoſed to th 
eye, it will remain ſo for ſome time. If the fun be 
x8 deg. below the horizon, holding up a piece « 
bays, or flannel ſtretched tight between both hands, 2 
fome diſtance from the eye, and another rubbing the ate 
ſide of the bays, or flannel, pretty briſkly with a diamond, 
the light is much more vivid and pleaſant than any obe 
way. But what Dr. Wall judges moſt ſurpriſing is, thi 
x diamond beiug expoſed: to the open air, in view of te 
ſky, gives almoſt the ſame light of itſelf without rubbing 
as if rubbed in a dark room: but if, in the open air, th 
hand, or any thing is put over it, to prevent its imme 
diate communication with the ſky, it gives no ligh, 
which is a diſtinguiſhing criterion of a diamond. 


Rough Diamonn, is that not yet cut, but juſt as it cons 


out of the mine. 


Brilliant DiaMoND, is that cut in faces both a-top ad 


bottom; and whoſe table, or principal face a- top, is fit. 

Roſe Diamonp, is that quite flat underneath, but its ua 
part cut in ſeveral little faces, uſually triangles, the upper 
moſt whereof terminate in a point. 

Table Diamon, is that which has a large ſquare face ah 
encompaſſed with ſour leſſer. | 
Diamonds are only found in the Eaſt and Weſt Indi; 
in the former in the kingdoms of Golconda, Viſapou, 
Bengal, and the iſland of Borneo; in the latter, in Bra 
In the Eaſt Indies there are four mines, or rather tw 
mines, and two rivers whence diamonds are diam 
The mines are, 1ſt, that of Raolconda, in the provine 
of Carnatica, five days journey from Golconda, andeit 
from Vifapour, which has been diſcovered about 20 
years. 2d, That of Gani, or Coulour, ſeven days jounf 
from Golconda, eaſtwardly, which was diſcovered 


_ < years ago by a peaſant, who, digging in the grows 


found -a natural fragment of 25 caractis. 3d, Th 
Soumelpour, a large town in the kingdom of Bengh 
near the diamond-mine; which is the moſt ancient 
them all, and ſhould rather be called that of Goual, bet 
the name of the river, in the ſand whereof theſe fu 
are found. Laſtly, the fourth mine, or rather the fich 
that of Succudan, in the iſland of Borneo. 
DiamonD mine of Ravlconda.. In the neigbbourhood aft 
mine the earth is ſandy and full of rocks, and copſe 
theſe rocks are found ſeveral little veins, of bal, 
| ſometimes a whole inch broad, out of which the mu 
with a kind of hooked irons, draw the ſand, or 4 
wherein the diamonds are, breaking the rocks when f 
yein terminates, that the track may be found ag 
continued. When a ſufficient quantity of earth, ey 
is drawn forth, they waſh it two or three times, b 
rate the ſtones therefrom : the miners working quite 
except for a thin woollen cloth before them; and, * 
this precaution, have likewiſe inſpectors to pre% 


concealing of ſtones ; which, notwithſtan-1NG + 
care, they frequently find means to do, by watc 5 k 
portunities when they are not obſerved, and ſu 
them down. 5 
Dramovp mine of Gani, or Conlour. In this mine 1 


a great number of ſtones from 10 to 40 caracts, 
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DIA 
here that famous diamond of Aureng- Zeb, 
ar hed 793 carafts. The ſtones of this mine . are not 
OS clear, their water is uſually tinged with the quality 
a5 foil, being black where that 1s marſhy, red where 


; f red, ſometimes green and yellow, where the 
n to be of ' thoſe colours. Another defect 


more. 


| 4 when cut, which takes off part of its luſtre, 
a no leſs than 60000 perſons, men, wo- 
men, and children, at work in this mine; who, on find- 
a place where they intend to dig, level another ſome- 
what bigger in the neighbourhood thereof, and incloſe it 
wich walls about two feet high, only leaving apertures, 
from ſpace to ſpace, to give paſſage to the water. After a 
ſew ſuperſtitious ceremonies, and a kind of feaſt, which the 
maſter of the mine makes for the workmen, to encourage 
them, every one goes to his buſineſs; the men diggin 
the earth in the place firſt diſcovered, and the women a 
children carrying it off to the other walled round. They 
dis 12 or 14 feet deep, and till ſuch time as they find 
water, when they ceaſe digging; and the water, thus 
ſound, ſerves to waſh the earth two or three times; after 
which it is let out at an 5 reſerved for that end. 
rnis earth being well wa hed and well dried, they ſift 
it in a kind of open ſieve, or riddle, much in the ſame 
manner as corn is ſifted in Europe, then threſh it, and 
Gt it a-freſh, and laſtly ſearch it well with the hands, to 


End the diamonds. They work naked here as in the | 


mines of Raolconda, and are alſo watched by inſpectors. 

LAMOND mine of Soumelpour, or river Goual. Soumelpour 
is a large town built all of earth, and covered with 
branches of cocoa-trees : the river runs by the foot there- 
of, in its paſſing from the high mountains towards the 
ſouth to the Ganges, where it loſes its name; and the 
ne diamond points, or ſparks, called natural ſparks, are 
brought from the Goual. They never begin to ſeek for 
diamonds in this river till after the great rains are over, 
chat is after the month of December; and they uſually 
ven wait till the water is grown clear, which is not be- 
ore January. When the ſeaſon approaches, eight or ten 
thouſand perſons, of all ages and ſexes, come out of 
Soumelpour, and the adjacent villages : the moſt ex- 
perienced among them ſearch and examine the ſand of the 
river, going up it from Soumelpour to the very moun- 
tains whence it ſprings: and a great ſign there are diamonds 
in it, is, the finding thoſe ſtones which Europeans call 
thunder-ſtones. When all the ſand of the river, which 
at that time is very low, has been well examined, they 
proceed to take up that wherein they judge diamonds are 
mot likely to be found; which is done after the follow- 
ing manner: they dam the place round with ſtones, earth, 
nd faſcines ; and, lading out the water, dig about two 


Found on the bank of the river: the reſt is performed after 
the ſame manner as at Coulour, and the workmen are 


ed with equal frifneſs 

fy mMoxp mine in the land of Borneo, or river of Succudan. 
I -uropeans are but little acquainted with this mine, the 
0 prince who reigns in that part of the iſland not allowing 


rangers to have any commerce in theſe ſtones ; though 
here are fine ones to be bought at Batavia, brought 
"ther by ſtealth, which were anciently imagined to be 
alter than thoſe of the other mines; but experience ſhews 
| of ate in no reſpect inferior to them. 

a ides theſe four diamond mines, there have been two 
ur Giſcovered ; one of them between Coulour and 
E " A+ a, and the other in the province of Carnatica 
* 1 _ both cloſed up almoſt as ſoon as diſcovered : 
Vas al arnatica, by reaſon the water of the diamonds 
wie wh either black or yellow; and the other on ac- 
A their cracking, and flying in pieces, when cut 

Sound, See India. | 

e diamo 


Ugal :; . 

r bays. about the year 1710 that ſome precious 

f the B hs 3 the city of Sebaſtian, the capital 
tha _ taken out of a ſmall river lying weſtward 

de 0 Ares were judged to be fine pebbles at firſt ; 


being very large, but moſt of them of a 


of ſome conſequence is a kind of greaſineſs appearing on 


feet deep: the ſand thus got is carried into a place walled | 


nd mines of Brazil belong to the King of Por- 
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black or yellowiſh caſt, which highly prejudiced their 
| ſplendour, and depreciated their value: however, many 
,of the yellow ſtones were brought to Liſbon and ſold for 
topazes. | | 
The King of Portugal finding that the Brazilian planters 
had employed their ſlaves in getting larger quantities of 
theſe ſuppoſed pepples by digging for them, his Majeſty 
prohibited the working of the mines ; though, notwith- 
ſtanding the prohibition, they were brought in conſider- 
able quantities to Europe : it being ſometimes reported 
they were found in other rivers, and not dug from 
any mine: at other times they received new names, and 
being ſent to St. Salvador, were from thence exported to 
Europe, under a notion of their coming by the Goa fleet 
from. the Eaſt Indies ; which involuntary fraud augmented 
their value ; ſo that the crown of Portugal became convinc- 
ed that they had been deceived in taking theſe ſtones for 
pebbles, and that ſome of theſe Brazil diamonds were 


ſcarce to to be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the Eaſt Indies: 


whereupon the court altered their meaſures, and it was 
permitted by the royal authority to ſend over rough dia- 
monds in the Rio Janeiro fleet, under certain reſtrictions ; 
which permiſſion rendering the value of their jewels {till 
more and more apparent, the King of Portugal reſolved 
to put this trade under a new regulation, which com- 
menced in the year 1740, when his majeſty lett theſe 
mines to a company at Rio Janeiro, for the annual rent 
of 138,000 cruſades, or 18,687 1. 10s. ſterling, upon 
condition that the company employed no more than 600 
ſlaves at theſe mines. 


The introduction of the Brazilian diamonds into Europe, 


has conſiderably diminiſhed the price of theſe ſtones z and 
they have been brought in ſuch great quantities, that his 
Portugueſe Majeſty has lately publiſhed a ſevere edict for 
the prevention of any frauds in this trade; of which the 
following are ſome of the articles. | | | 
Article 2, I eſtabliſh alſo a ſtanding law, that this pro- 
hibition, and the penalties hereby ordained, be put in 
force, without any difference, not only againſt the prin- 
Cipal tranſgreſſors, ſuch as buyers, ſellers, bearers or re- 
mitters, but alſo againſt all, and whatever other perſons 
who may concur with them in it, whether by land or 


ſea, either by being brokers, contrivers or abettors of the 


perſons concerned in ſuch ſmuggling, or by ſuffering it 


do be put in their houſes, carriages, ſhipping or lading, &c. 
Article 3. That this law may be the more effectually ob- 


ſerved, it is my pleaſure to ordain, that the informations 
be taken in private, according to the ſtile practiſed in the 
office of the fiſcal for the abſent : and that if the informers 
be ſlaves, a competent part of the reward due to them 
for informing, ſhall be applied to the purchaſe of their 
freedom, and the remainder ſhall be given to themſelves, 
to employ as they ſhall think fit. | 

Article 4. With this proviſo always, that in all the 


abovementioned caſes, if the tranſgreſſors of the preſent 


law be foreigners, the puniſhment of baniſhment to 
my dominions of America, or Africa, ſhall not take place 
againſt them; but rather, inſtead of the ſaid penalty, they 
ſhall be puniſhed with impriſonment during my pleaſure, 
and with the confiſcation of all the effects they ſhall be 
found poſſeſſed of within my dominions, to be finally 
driven out of them, without ever being admitted into 
them again. And in caſe they be not poſſeſſed of effects 
equivalent to the value of what has been ſmuggled, and of 
double thereof, as above ordained, then they ſhall remain 


in priſon till the ſaid pecuniary penalty be effectually diſ- 


charged, by the full payment of the perſons therein in- 


tereſted. | 

Article 5. The pecuniary condemnations which I have 
here eſtabliſhed, together with the effects of tranſgreſſors, 
ſhall paſs to their heirs and ſucceſſors, to be charged on 


the ſaid effects as a royal debt, provided the tranſgreſſor 


be detected, and the penalty be ſued for at any time with- 
in the ſpace of twenty years, computed from the time in 
which the ſame was committed, : | 
But a worthy merchant, who honours me with his friend- 
ſhip, has publickly delivered it as his opinion to the world, 
in his excellent letters on the Portugal trade, That this 
diamond law can never be carried into execution; as hardly 


any 
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any made by the preſent King of Portugal. haye been, 
from, the abſurd, rigorous and impracticable exactions 
that are in them: although, he ſays, the law was mani- 
feſtly calculated to make good a contract which has drawn 
ſevere refleftions, on many accounts, from people of all 
nations; and the Portugueſe were particularly diguſted 
at it, as a thing greatly prejudicial to their kingdom.” 
| Yet this gentleman obſerves, that this rigorous edict is 
enacted by, and tranſacted under ſo mild and gracious a 
King, that he is ſaid never to have ſhewn anger in his 
life. See Portugal. | 

The diamond, as already obſerved, is the hardeſt of all pre- 
cious ſtones ; being only to be cut and ground by itſelf, 
and its own ſubſtance. To bring it to that perfection 


which augments itg price ſo conſiderably, they begin by 


. rubbing ſeveral againſt each other while rough; after 


having firſt glued them to the ends of two wooden blacks, 
thick enough to be held in the hand ; which powder, thus 
rubbed off the ſtones, and received in a little box for the 
rpoſe, ſerves to grind and poliſh the ſtones. 

iamonds are cut and poliſhed by means of a mill, which 
turns a wheel of ſoft iron ſprinkled over with their own 
duſt, mixed with oil of olives. The ſame duſt, well 
ground, and diluted with water and vinegar, is uſed in 
the ſawing of diamonds ; which is performed with an iron 


or braſs wire, as fine as a hair. Sometimes, inſtead of 


ſawing the diamonds, they cleave them, eſpecially if there 
are any large ſhivers therein ; but the Europeans are not 
uſually daring, or expert enough, to run the riſque of 
cleaving, for fear of breaking. 

A rough diamond muſt be choſen uniform, of a 
ſhape, tranſparent, not quite white, and free of flaws and 
ſhivers. Black, rugged, dirty, flawey, veiny ſtones, 
and all ſuch as are not fit for cutting, are uſed to pound 
in a ſteel mortar, made for that purpoſe ; and, when pul- 
veriſed, they ſerve to ſaw, cut, and poliſh the reſt. 
Shivers are occaſioned in diamonds by this means; the 
miners, more eaſily to get them out of the vein, which 
winds between two rocks, break the rocks with huge 
iron leavers, which ſhakes, and fills the ſtone with cracks 
and ſhivers. 

The antients had two miſtaken notions with regard to the 
diamond ; the firſt, that it became foft, by ſteeping it in 

| Hot goats - blood; and the ſecond, that it is malleable, and 
bears the fire. Experience ſhews us the contrary ; there 
being nothing capable of mollifying the hardneſs of this 
ſtone ; — its hardneſs is not ſuch, that it will endure 
being ſtruck at pleaſure with the hammer. | 
The fineſt diamonds now in the world, are that of the 
Great Mogul, weighing 279 carats; that of the Great 
Duke of Tuſcany, weighing 139 caracts; and that known 
in France under the name of grand ſancy, which is one 
of the crown jewels, weighing 106 caracts, whence its 
name ſancy, which is a corruption of cent. fix, that is, 
106; to which may be added the famous diamond ſold 
by Mr. Pits to the regent of France, for the preſent King, 


which weighed 547 grains compleat, and colt 2,500,0c0 
livres; or about 105, ooo l. ſterling. 


Tavernier, by a rule which he had made for eſlimating 
the value of diamonds, computes that of the Great Mo- 


ul at 11,723,278 French livres, equivalent to 779 244l. 
Rerling, and that of the Duke of Tuſcany at 2,608, 335 
livres, or 195,374 J. ſterling ; but this calculation is 
reatly above the preſent value of the French money. 

he following is a rate, or manner of eſtimating the va- 
lue of diamonds, drawn up by a perſon well verſed in 
ſuch matters; and which for its curioſity, as well as the 
uſe it may be of to perſons who deal in precious tones, 
may not be unacceptable, 


Table of diamands, Dutch eat. 


A diamond weighin L 8. LS 
1 grain, is worth from 1 © to 1 7 
Iz - 1 16 to 1 17 
2 - C 
21 - - I2 to 3 15 
3 2 #35 MW : 0 

@ 


4 — | 7 17 te 


Dutch cut. 
A diamond weighing - kk 46: 
5 grains, is worth from 15 © to 
6 - - 22 © to 
; - 4 30 © to 
| - o to 
9 - - 85 e 
10 — 75 0 
12 — - 112 © to 
15 — 187 O to 
19 - — 330 © to 
24 8 14150 © 
30 — - 700 © to 
40 - 1500 o to 
50 - - 3500 © to 
60 — 4500 © to 
A diamond weighing LS 
1 grain, is worth from © 15 to 
12, 63 0 VE x 6 to 
2 * 2 2 to 
3 " is 3 72 to 
4 - O to 
5 — — 10 10 to 
6 - 13 10 to 
| 7 — — 18 15 to 
| — 24 © to 
9 af 1 33 15 
10 — 37 O to 
12 — — 55 © to 
15 — 112 © to 
I - - 247 © 
24 - 315 © 
40 - — 900 © to 970 
50 — 2200 © to 2300 
60 - - 3500 © to 4500 


As to brilliant DiamonDs of 


DIA. 


But this calculation is conſiderably more than that ph 
liſhed by Monſieur Savary, who makes a diamond oft 
Dutch cut, weighing 1 grain, worth about 7s. ali 
diamond of the Antwerp cut, weighing 1 grain, to | 
2 about 9 Og and the reſt, as mentioned 
foregoing table, in proportion. 
It —_ obſerved, however, that defects in the watt 
er ſhape, red or black ſpots, ſhivers, and other failing 
frequently found in the ſtones, reduce the price by u 
third, and fometimes more. | 
very ſmall cut, the price i 
ways leſs by one third, than that of diamonds of a lay 
cut, tho' the weights are the ſame, by reaſon the latt 
ſhew themſelves a great deal more, when ſet in their 
lets, than the former. | 
Diamonds, and other precious ſtones, may be impit 
to, and exported from Great Britain, in any ſhip of 
ſel, without warrant or fee. ; 
Attempts have been made to produce artificial diam 
but with no great ſucceſs ; for the factitious diam 
made in France, called temple-diamonds, on accom 
the temple at Paris, where the beſt of them are made 
vaſtly ſhort of the genuine ones; accordingly tit) 
but little valued, tho' the conſumption of them BP 
conſiderable for the habits of the actors on the ſtag? 
Baffa DiamonDs are fo called from Baffa, a little 997, 
the iſland of Cyprus; whoſe neighbouring mond 
produce a kind of beautiful tone, which may ca ; 
- diamonds, among thoſe who are not judges 
one, 
The diamonds of Alengon are alfo another kind a N 
rious diamonds; being ſtones, or cryſtals, foun | 
Alengon, a town of Normandy in France; ary 
ſoil abounds with a ſhining ſand, and hard gi 
rocks; ſome of theſe diamonds being ſo clean © 
liant, that perſons have been often deceived in n. 
Certain hard and tranſparent pebbles are _—_ 
with on the coaſts of Medoc; which, being tf 
perly, diſtinguiſh themſelves among falſe diam” 
proving exceeding hard, and brilliant. 


Dianonp-g/aſs. See Claſi. Dias 


| DIE 
his, See Weight, and Carat. | 
R an 5 of conſiderable uſe in the 


T factory, for ſquaring the large plate or pieces; 5 
ga — — CG their glaſs ; but theſe dia- 


are differently fitted up, being only little ſparks : 
— for looking-glaſles, and other large pieces, is ſet 
in an iron ferril two inches long, and a quarter of an 
inch diameter: the reſt of the cavity of the ferril, is filled 
with melted lead, which keeps the diamond firm in its 
lace. The glaziers have a handle of box, or ebony, 
Fitted into the ferril to hold it by: but, in the former, 
there is a little piece of box croſſing the ferril, in form of 
a little plane, covered at bottom with a thin copper- 
plate. 1 ; 
p- cutter, is a perſon whoſe bufineſs conſiſts in cut- 
Dre diamonds into —_— the jeweller pleaſes z which 
is done by the help of an engine, and diamond-powder, 
The mechanic part of cutting requires little art, as it de- 


manner of cutting the diamond, ſo as to conceal what 
flaws it may have, giving it the full luſtre, and cutting it 
in ſuch manner as it may make the greateſt ſhow. 
DIAPER, is a kind of linen wrought much after the man- 
ner of faſhioned ſtuffs, with a variety of deſigns, ſome of 
fax, others of hemp; having different names according to 
the places of their manufaQures, or the different deſigns 
appearing on them z whoſe invention is attributed to th 
Venetians. 
The places where they are chiefly manufactured, are in 
Germany, and Ruſſia, the French and Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, Picardy, Normandy, Beaujolois, and Bayonne, in 
France; as alſo in the United Provinces, and in Venice, 
with ſome other parts of Italy. 
Of late years, the Iriſh have applied themſelves to this 
manufacture with ſome ſucceſs, in imitation particularly 
of a colony of Palatines ſettled in a town called Dunleck- 
ney, in the county of Carlow, by Mr. Bagwell. 
Damaſk and diaper napkening and towelling of Ruſſia, if 
above half an Engliſh ell in th, is to pay duty ad 
val;rem, on importation. - 
+ Damaſk and diaper of Sileſia and Holland, are uſually 
imported in pieces ; the napkening ſufficient to make 6 
half dozens of napkins, and the tabling ſufficient to make 
ſix table-cloths, though they are ſometimes imported in 
ſingle table-cloths z the piece of tabling is about 11 or 12 
ards long, and about an ell wide. Ihe piece of towel- 
ing and napkening is from 37 to 39 yards long, and un- 
der an ell wide. The piece of clouting, if half yard wide, 
is about 14 yards, and, if yard wide, about 7 yards long. 
dee Linen, 
DIARY. A journal, or day-book, wherein the occurren- 


— 1 tranſactions of every day, are ſet down or re- 
C . 


DICE. See Die. 
PICKER. A mechanic term, uſed by the tanners to ex- 
preſs a parcel or quantity of hides packed up together, 
containing ten in number. ; 
DICTAMNUM, or Dittany. A medicinal plant, com- 
monly called pepper-potts much valued among the an- 
nents ; being eſteemed a ſpecific for wounds of arrows, 
which it drew out with wonderful eaſe, and, according 
8 only grew in the iſland of Crete, now Candia. 
or modern dictamnus, called alſo white dittany, or 
raxinella, from its leaves, which reſemble thoſe of the 


4g that of the antients. Its root, wherein all its 
— is lodged, is about the thickneſs of a finger, and is 
ny divided into a number of little branches : its 
0 our is white, its taſte bitter, and its ſmell ſtrong, 
oe like the ſcent of a he-goat ; being reputed ex- 
. againſt the bitings of venemous beaſts, worms en- 
0 ered in the human body, and the like. It muſt be 


2 both inſide and outſide, not fibrous, and 


b 

dun, e "te; as the baſtard dittany, and the wild 

1 

5 Fs 2 piece of ivory, on the ſix faces of which 

* called d digits are marked in dots; a pair of which 
ic 


e; being uſed in ſeveral games of diverſion: 


ds on the engine: but his ſkill lies in determining the 


oy called by the Latins fraxinus, is ſcarce in leſs eſteem - 


There are feveral other kinds of dittany, 


„ "9C » 

but, by the ſtatute of Queen Anne, dice are prohibited 
to be imported intò Great Brit in. | 

Dix, in coining, is a ſteel inſtrument upon which the head, 
arms, or other device of the prince, or ſtate, is engraved, 
in order to ſtamp it on the metal prepared, and cut into 
ſmall round pieces, on purpoſe to receive it; by which it 
is known and diſtinguiſhed from all others, to be the cut- 

rent coin, or allowed money of any nation 

DIEPPE. A port town of France, ſituated on the Britiſh 

channel, in 1 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. and 49 deg 55 
min. of N. lat. 30 miles north of Rouen, oppoſite to 
the port of Rye in England; being a ſt-tion for French 
rivateers, which occaſioned its being bombarded by the 
En liſh in the reign of Queen Anne; but the harbour 
will not admit of ſhips of burden. 

DIER. See Dyer. 3 
DIGIT. A meaſure, containing 3-4ths of an inch; alſo a 
term applied to any of the numerical figures under ten. 
DIMITY, or Dimitty. Ak ind of cotton cloth, or fuſtian, 
wove full of ridges, like cords, manufactured in the Eaſt 
Indies, and alſo in ſeveral European countries, but chiefly 
in ſome of the iſlands of the Turkiſh archipelago, the 

piece containing about 12 yards. 

DINAR. A Perſian term, ſometimes fignifying all the 
ſorts of gold ſpecie ; and ſometimes a ſmall money of 
accompt, 6 of which are worth about a farthing ſtering. 

DinA8-cheray, in Perſia, is the weight, or value, of-the 
crown, or ducat of gold. 

DING, is a term generally applied by the Siameſe to all 

kinds of weights and coins; which is to be underſtood of 

thoſe of filver, gold not being current as a coin, but 

bought and ſold as a merchandiſe, at twelve times the 
value of ſilver. 

DINGLE. A port-town of Ireland, in the county of 
Kerry, aud province of Munſter, ſituated on Dingle 


bay, in 10 deg. 18 min. of W. lon. and 52 deg. of N. 
lat. See Ireland. 


DIP-/ea-line. See Deep-ſea-line. 

DIPPING-needle, or Inclinatory needle. See Needle. 

DIPPINGS. A fort of tanned hides. See Hide. 

DIRECTION the had-/fone. That property whereby 
the magnet, or a needle touched by it, always preſents 
one of its ends towards one of the poles of the world, 
and the oppoſite end to the other pole: but the attractive 
property of the magnet was known long before its direc- 


tive, aud the directive long before the inclinatory, See 


Compaſs, Magnet, Needle, and Pole. 
DirxecT1on. The government or conduct of a thing: 


thus, a director of any public company is ſaid to be in 
the direction of that company. | 


DirEcTIoN-chamber, is a court inſtituted in Spain, for the 


regulation of the commerce to the Weſt Indies; the 
- commiſſioners of which appoint the ſhips to compoſe the 
armadas and flotas, inſpect all contracts, regulate the 
freight, and adjuſt all differences between the mariners 
and maſters of ſhips. | 
DIRECTOR. A perſon who has the regulation, power, 
or command of an affair committed to him. | 
DirEcToRs of commercial companies, are uſully conſi- 
derable perſons, choſen by a plurality of voices, among 
the actioniſts, or proprietors of ſtock, who have a cer- 
tain number of actions or ſhares, in the funds of a 
company, having the greateſt probity, reputation, and 
experience in the trade which the company undertakes. 
The directors of the Engliſh Eaſt India company are 
24, of the bank 26, and of the South · ſea 31, including 
the governors. The directors of the Dutch Faſt India 
company are 60, and of the French India company 21. 
See Company. 
DIRHEM. A Perfian term, ſignifying ſilver; yet never 
ſaid of filver conſidered as metal, but of ſilver reduced 
into current ſpecie, whereof are the chaye, the mamoudi, 
and the abaſſi, 7% | 
DISBURSE, is for a perſon to expend, or lay out money, 
for himſelf, or for the uſe of another. 
DISBURSEMENT. The ſpending, or laying out mo- 
ney ; alſo the charges, or expence of a thing. 
DISCHARGE. To diſmiſs, or put a perfon out of his 
poſt, place, or office ; particularly applied to workmen 
5 when 


LED. —— 


We WS = & +: 


when paid off, and diſmiſſed from their employment: it DISTANCE, in navigation, is the number of 


alſo ſignifies to pay a debt, or clear an accompt. 
DisCHARGE, is likewiſe a receipt, or acquittance, for 
money. 727 
DISCOUNT, in commerce, a ſum deducted, or retained 
in hand, upon paying a greater; particularly uſed for an 
allowance made on a bill of exchange, note, or any other 
debt, not become due, to induce the acceptor, debtor, or 
other perſon, to advance the money. See Exchange. 
D1scounT is alſo uſed among merchants, when they bu 
commiſſions in truſt, with a condition, that the ſeller 
ſhall diſcount ſo much per cent. with the buyer, for each 
payment made before the expiration of the limited time. 
See Prompt Payment. | 
The Sieur de la Porte diſtinguiſhes between theſe two 
kinds of diſcount. The firſt, or that upon bills of ex- 
change, is reckoned like the exchange, at the rate of ſo 
much per cent, whereby the diſcount at 2 per cent. on 
1001. reduces the payment to 98 1. : whereas that on 
commodities is not only laid on the hundred pounds, but 
on the hundred and diſcount added together: fo that diſ- 
counting for goods at 10 per cent. there is only 8 abated 
in 108, and not on the hundred, which, he ſays, is the 
true diſcount. | 
Discours are alſo frequently given for the payment of du- 
bious or bad debts; being likewiſe a term much uſed 
among mechanics, and manufacturers, who keep work- 
men, journcymen, and labourers, for the ſums advanced 
them before hand, which are diſcounted when the pay- 
ments are made in courſe. 


DiscounrT is alſo uſed, with leſs propriety, for the tare or 


waſte of any ſum or commodity ; when a merchant fays 
of a leaky veſlel, there are ſo many gallons diſcount as. 
have leaked ; and a tradeſman ſays there are ſo many 


ſhillings diſcount in a bag exhauſted by changing of mo- 
ney. : 
DISCREDIT.. To ſpeak ill, or give a bad character of a 


perſon, or goods, ſo as to leſſen their credit or eſteem * 


in trade. | 
DISEMBARK. To go from on board a ſhip. 
DISEMBOGUE, is generally applied to a river, when 
emptying itſelf into the ſea; and when a ſhip paſſes out 
of the mouth of ſome great gulph, or bay, the ſailors call 
it diſemboguing. 
DISENFRANCHIZE, or Disfranchiſe, to take away from 


a perſon his freedom, or deprive him of the privileges of 
a citizen. | 


DISFOREST. To grub up, cut down, or root out the 


trees of a foreſt. " 

DISH. A broad ſhallow veſſel, uſed at tables for holding 
victuals, commonly made of earthen ware, porcelain, or 
pewter, and ſometimes ſilver. 


DISPATCH. To make haſte, to be quick or nimble at 


buſineſs ; alſo a letter of ſtate, or mercantile affairs of 


importance, ſent by a courier expreſs; as is frequently 
done by the Engliſh Eaſt India company, over land, 
through Turky to Perſia and India. | | 
DISPENSARY, or Diſpenſatory. A name given to ſeveral 
collections of compound medicines ; wherein are ſpecified 
the ingredients, proportions, and chief circumſtances of 
the preparation and mixture; the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called a pharmacopceia, or antidotary ; ſuch as 
the diſpenſaries of Meſue, Cordus, Quincy, the college 
of phyſicians at London, and other places ; which are 
of ſuch importance, that the apothecaries in and about 
London are obliged to make up their compound medi- 
cines according to the formulas preſcribed in the college- 
diſpenſary, and are enjoined to keep always ready in their 
ſhops all the medicines there enumerated. 
D1sPENSARY, is likewiſe uſed for a magazine, or office of 
. medicines, kept ready to be diſpenſed at the prime coſt of 
the ingredients, for the benefit of the poor people labour- 
ing under any indiſpoſition ; of which kind are, /the col- 
lege of phyficians' in London, firſt begun in the year 
1696; and the diſpenſary in St. Peter's alley, Cornhill ; 
where the beſt mcdicines are ſold for their intrinſic value; 
and patients are adviſed every day, but Sunday, at one of 
. - theſe places. | | 
DISPOSE, is to fell, or by any other method get off a com- 


DIST] 


DIS 


miles, 
DISTILLATION, in. chemiſtry and pharmacy, the an 


leagues, that a ſhip has ſailed from any point. 


act of ſeparating or drawing off the ſpirituous, 00 z0r 
RE or ſaline parts of a mixed body, from 
groſſer and more terreſtrial parts, by means of fire the 
collecting and condenſing them again by cold; N 
of very great utility, it being by means hereof N 
ters, ſpirits, eſſences, and extracts, are chicfly n. * 
See Spirituous liquors, 14 
Diſtillation is uſually performed two ways, by means a 1 
fire, raiſed to a greater or leſſer degree, as circumſſa 


require. 1. By aſcent, when the matter to be diſtiſſeq 
above the fire, and the ſpitit, or other principle, is ni 
from it. 2. By deſcent, when the matter which is toꝶ 


diſtilled is below the fire, and the vapour drawn from: 
precipitated to the bottom of the veſſel. 
LLER. A perſon who makes diſtillations; but 
this word, it is now commonly underſtood thoſe tra 
men that draw off, or make brandy, rum, or Gene, 
from malt, molaſles, cyder, or the like. | , 
DIS TILLERY, or Diſtilling, is an art fo exceedingly in 
proved in England, that had it not met with diſcouragy 
ing laws, it would by this time have attained to a y 
great heighth, and brought great profit to the nation. 
for, next to making ſomething out of nothing, is th 
making fomething that is valuable out of what would 
_ otherwiſe worth nothing: therefore this art ought to h 
been handled tenderly, to have been trained up wit 
great deal of gentleneſs, and not loaded with taxes in is 
infancy; by which means it had like to have been diſco. 
raged in the beginning: however, it has till bore 
under all the weight laid upon it. | 
Mr. Carey ſays, — a great miſtake to appoint mes 
fures, by act of parliament, to the diftillers in their work 
ings. Mens knowledge increaſes by obſeryation ; 
this is the reaſon why one age exceeds another in any for 
of myſtery, becauſe they improve the notions of thoſe who 
went before them. Therefore, confining the diftillerst 
corn only, was an error; though it is true, other thing 
were allowed to be uſed, but on ſuch terms and reſtre. 
tions as were next to a prohibition ; for the diſtillers, b 
degrees, would have made experiments on that themſelie, 
uſing it with other mixtures, and thereby drawing fon 
it a cleaner ſpirit than it affords of itſelf, which they 
might in time have rectified to ſuch a fineneſs, as to lat 
increaſed very much its uſe. 
No kingdom can give more encouragement to diftiles 
than Great Britain, whoſe plantations being many, a 
well peopled, where thoſe ſpirits are ſo neceſſary and ul 
ful for the inhabitants; and theſe depending wholly a 
the mother-country for all things, would have cauſed 
conſumption of very great quantities, beſides what i ui 
in navigation. Great Britain has many materials of it 
on to work on, fuch as, molaſtes, cyder, perry, bark 
and others, all which in time the diſtillers would bu 
uſed ; for as they found their ſales increaſed, they 
have made new eſſays: therefore, ſays the above autl 
it was a very wrong ſtep to diſcourage diſtilling from mf 
laſſes, ſcum, tilts, and waſh ; an error the Dutch, r 
other trading nation, would not have been guilty of; 
proceeded from ill advice given the parliament, by 
who, under pretence of advancing corn deſigned to 
courage diſtilling, only offered it by that band bf 
thought it would be beſt received in the houſe. | p 
and lands go hand in hand as to their intereſt; i! c 
flouriſhes, ſo will the other: ſo that he makes t te 
. cluſion, © Encourage diſtilling, and it will ſpend þ 
of things now thrown away.' 56 
The malt diſtiller is the father of all the other clallc 
he furniſhes them with the chief of their materials. ' 
firſt production of malt diſtilled, is called low _— 1 
low wines are again put into the ſtill, and, being | 
a ſecond time, become-pure ſpirits of malt. Rs 
The malt diſſiller proceeds no farther, but ſells has 
ſpirits to the compound diſtillers, who put 4 wy 
| Juniper-berries, anniſeed, or other materials, WT . 
they intend to flavour their ſpirits, into 2 * ig 
quantity of malt lowered with water ; which ben 


D O 


tilled, produce thoſe pernicious liquors called gin, anni- 


ſeed, &c. Molaſſes ſpirits are diſtilled from treacle by 


d diſtillers; which, when fermented, is 
auge into low wines, and redrawn into ſpirits in the 
nner as malt, ; | 

7 ene $7 company of London, was incorporated by let- 
ters-patent of Charles I. dated the gth of Auguſt 1638, 
by the tile of The maſter, wardens, afliſtants, and com- 
monalty of the trade, art, or myſtery, of diſtillers of Lon- 
don; which corporation conſiſts of a maſter, 3 wardens, 


miſſion, is 131. © — 8 d. See Spirituous liquors. 
TTANY. See Diftamnum. 

BS. in books of accompts, wrote contracted by Do, 

ſignifies the ſame, Or as the preceding article, being a cor- 

ruptive derivation from the Italian detto. 

IU. A little iſland, and town, ſituated in 69 deg. of E. 

lon. and 21 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. on the coaſt of Gu- 


. A council chamber, or court, wherein juſtice is 


JAminiftered in the eaſtern nations, particularly among 
the 1 urks. 


Wc in Perſia. 
. A perſon who goes, or ſwims, under water, for 
og nearls, or getting up the wreck of a ſhip. 
TYINEND, Something to be divided, or ſhared, among 
ſeveral perſons. « 29" | 
{1 oublic companies, it is the money divided among the 
orictots, as intereſt upon the ſtock, proportionably to 
te particular ſhare of each perſon. See Bank of Eng- 
land, E-f? [ndia company, and South fea company. 
In trade, it is when a man fails, and makes a voluntary 
propoſal to ſurrender up and divide his effects among his 
creditors ; or when his effects are taken by ſtatute, inven- 
toried, and valued, and, after all charges are deducted, 
the amount is divided among the ſeveral creditors, in pro- 
portion to their debts. See Bankrupt. 7 
D1ving-bell, A machine contrived to let down perſons to 
| great depth in water; by which means they can remain 
there a long time together, without being incommoded 
for want of air; during which time, they can ſce or do 
what is convenient towards getting up what has been loſt, 
or caſt away in a ſtorm, or ſhipwreck. 
DivixG-company, is a ſociety: of merchants, eſtabliſhed at 
Maſterland in Sweden, for fiſhing up wrecks at ſea; in 


n which they are very ſucceſsful in the Baltic. 

* DIVISION, in arithmetic, that rule which ſhews how 
1 many times one number is contained in another. | 

a VISION, in the ſea-language, is the third part of a naval 
41 army, or fleet, or of one of the ſquadrons thereof, under 
1 the command of ſome flag. officer. See Fleet. 

bet UL. A port-town in the province of Tatta, or Sinda, 
ter in the Hither India, ſituated in 67 deg. of E. lon. and 
hait 25 deg. 15 min. of N, lat. weſt of the river Indus, on 
ul the Indian ocean, and lately transferred by the Mogul, 
tht with the reſt of the province, to Perſia. | 


eK, in the ſea-language, a pit, pond, or creek, by the 
lide of a harbour, made convenient to work in, for. the 
building or repairing of ſhips; being of two ſorts, a dry 
dock, and a wet dock: the former being where the water 
is kept out by great flood-gates, till the ſhip is built or 
repaired, but afterwards can be eaſily let in again to 


oat, and launch her; and the latter is any place in the 


hauled in, and fo dock herſelf, or ſink herſelf, in a place 


to lie in. 


or goods, being dires | 
1005 8 8 irectgd to the perſon and place they are 
'CTORS C:mmons. See Coll e of Civilians 
PUDDE See Epithyme. da | 
G A female deer. See Deer. | 

oak ſour-legged animal, very familiar and uſeful to 
OC nd, of whoſe ſkin gloves are frequently made. 


ang Genoa. 
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VOGER, A ſmall ſhip, built after the Dutch faſhion, 


 DOIT. See Duyte. 


19 aſſiſtants, and 122 Jiverymen 3 whoſe fine, upon ad-. 


zurat, in the Hither India, and ſubject to Portugal. See 


. The appellation of one of the miniſters of 


"ze, out of the way of the tide, where a ſhip may be 


VUCKET, ſometimes denotes a little bill tied to wares, 


The chief magiſtrates in the republics of Venice | 


DOR 


with a narrow ſtern, and commonly but one maſt, uſed 
in fiſhing for cod on the | 


DOGGER's Bank, a ſand between the Britiſh coaſt and 


Holland, where the cod-fiſhery is carried on by the Eng- 

liſh and Dutch. See Fiſhery. f 

DOLCIGNO. A port- town of the province of Albania, 
in Turky, ſituated on the gulph of Venice, in 19 deg. of 
E. lon. and 2 deg. 5 min. of N. lat. See Turky. 

DOLLAR, or Daller. A ſilver coin, ſtruck in ſeveral 
parts of Germany and the north; as alſo in Holland, 
and Switzerland. They are not all of the ſame fineneſs 
and weight; but the Dutch dollar, or rix-dollar, is moſt 
common, being about 48. 4 d. ſterling ; the rix-dollar 
of Vienna and Cologne, are 4s. 8d. ſterling, of Ham- 
burg 4s. 6d. of Dantzic and Poland 48. 6d: of Den- 
mark 4 8. 6d. of Sweden 48. 8d. of St. Gall 4s. 6d. 
the ſpecie-dullars of Saxony and Frankfort are 48. 8d. 
ſterling each, the double dollar of Denmark 6s. and the 
ſilver dollar of Sweden 1s. 65 d ſterling. 

DoLLak is alſo a money of accompt, in moſt of the above 
mentioned places, and valued as the coin. 


DOLLART bay. A large gulph, ſeparating Eaft-Frieſ- 


land, in Germany, from Groningen, one of the United 


Provinces, 


DOLPHIN. A ſea-fiſh; alſo the handle to a piece of ord- 
nance, becauſe uſually caſt in ſhape of this fich. 

DOMEA. A great river of Tonquin, in Aſia, ſometimes 
called Chaule, upon which the capital city of Keccio, 
and moſt of their towns, are ſituated ; the river riſing in 
the province of Yunan in China; and, running ſouth 
through the kingdom of Tonquin, diſcharges itſelf into 


the gulph of Cochin-China, in 106 deg. of E. lon. and 
21 deg. of N lat. . 

DOMINGO, or St. Domingo. The capital of the iſland of 
Hiſpaniola, in North America, ſituated in 70 deg. of 
W. lon. and 18 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. See French 
America. 

DomtxGo, or St. Domingo, is alſo a river on the coaſt of 
Africa, 30 leagues diſtant from the Gambia. 

Doux co, or St. Domingo company, was eſtabliſhed in 
France in 1698, for 50 years ; but though it was carried 
on with honour to the year 1720, it was then united to 
the India company, See India company. | 

DOMINICA. One of the Caribbee iſlands, ſituated in 6 
deg of W. lon. and 61 deg: 20 min. of N. lat. ſubject to 
G. Britain, but very little cultivated. See Britiſh America. 

DON, or Tanais. A river rifing in the province of Re- 
zan, in Ruſſia; which running ſouth-eaſt, paſſes by Wo- 
ronets; and, continuing its courſe {till ſouth caſt, ap- 
proaches near the river Wolga, where Peter the Great 
was. cutting a canal for a communication betv/een the 
two rivers: the Don afterwards turns to the ſouth-weſt, 
and, dividing Aſia from Europe, falls into the Palus 
Meotis, a little below the city of Aſoph. But though 
the Czar Peter did not live to finiſh the laſt canal, he had 
made another between the river Woronets. and another 
river which falls into the Wolga, whereby the Don had 
a communication with it; and both thoſe rivers are deep 
enough to carry ſhips of conſiderable burthen down to 
the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas: however, the loſing of 
Aſoph has made the navigation of the Ruſſians to the 

Euxine ſea impracticable. | 

DOORGUZZES. One of the kinds of callicoes imported 
by the Engliſh Eaſt India company, the piece being about 
18 yards. 

DOOSOOTIES. Another kind of callico:s imported by 


the ſame company, the piece being about 15 yards., 
DORDONNE. A river of France, which riſes in the 


mountain cf Auvergne; and, running welt through the 


province of Guienne, falls into the river Garonne 12 
miles below Bourdeaux. See Garonne. 


DOREAS. A kind of muſlin, brought from the Eaſt In- 
dies, particularly from Bengal, both coarſe and fine, 


ſtriped and chequered ; the length of the piece being 


uſually about 16 ells long, and 7-8ths in breadth. 
DOR-EMUL. A flowered muſlin, brought from the Eaſt 

Indies, being 16.ells long, and 3-4ths broad. 
DORONICUM Romanum, is a ſmall root, yellowiſh on 


1 the 


| 

' 

| 

| 

| 
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the outſide, and white within; of a ſweet taſte, but aſ- 
tringent, and accompanied with ſome viſcoſity ; its fi- 
gure in the ground reſembling the ſcorpion's tail; and 
its leaves are broad, not unlike the plantane, or wild cu- 
cumber; being thought to be a ſovereign counter-poiſon 
for mankind, and a mortal poiſon for quadrupeds ; its 
good choice conſiſting in its largeneſs, and being well 
cleared of filaments, not worm-eaten, and, when broken, 


of a very white colour; which is uſually brought from 


the mountains of Switzerland, Germany, Provence, and 
Languedoc. 

DORSER. A pannier, or baſket, to carry goods on horſe- 
back. 


DORT, or Dordrecht. A city of the United Provinces, 


in the province of Holland, ſituated in 4 deg. 40 min. 

of E. lon. and 51 deg. 47 min. of N. lat. on an iſland 
in the river Maes, 10 miles E. of Rotterdam. See United 
Provinces, | 

DOUBLA. A filver coin ſtruck at Algiers, or Tunis, 
worth about 25. 54 d. ſterling. 

DOUBLE. What is worth twice as much as another: 
thus a double piſtole, a double louis, a double rial, a 
double ducat, are gold or filver coins worth twice as much 
as the ſimple pieces. 

DOUBLER. A perſon who works with a throwſter, and 
twines or doubles two or more threads of ſilk together, 

for the uſe of ſewing. . 

DOUBLING a Cape, or Point, in navigation, ſignifies the 

coming up with it, paſſing by it, and leaving it behind 
the ſhip. 
The Portugueſe pretend to be the firſt that ever doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope, under their Admiral Vaſquez 
de Gama : but there are accounts in hiſtory, particularly 
in Herodotus, of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, and other 
nations, having done the ſame many centuries before. 

DOUBLON, or Doubl.on. A Spaniſh coin, being the 

double of a piſtole, or worth two piſtoles : but there are 
alſo double doublons current for 31. 12s. See Piſtole. 


DOUDOU. A copper coin, current in ſome parts of the 


eaſt, particularly at Surat and Pondicherry, 4 of which 
are worth about a halfpenny. * 

DOVER. An Engliſh borough, port-town, and caſtle, 
in the county of Kent, ſituated in x deg. 25 min. of E. 
lon. and 51 deg. 10 min. of N. lat. on a rock, op- 
poſite to Calais in France; for the repair of whoſe pier, 
and of Rye harbour, a duty of 14 d. a ton is to be levied 
on all ſhipping, thaugh not without ſome exceptions. 

DOUGLAS. A port-town on the coaſt of the iſle of Man, 
ſituated in 4 deg: 25 min. of W. lon. and 54 deg. 7 
min. of N. lat, equally diſtant from the Engliſh, Scotch, 
and Iriſh ſhores, being the beſt harbour in the iſland. 

DOUILLARD. A meaſure uſed at Bourdeaux, and in 
moſt parts of Guienne, in France, for meaſuring Engliſh 
and Scotch coals, 9 of which make a ton, 

DOULEBSAIS, or Mulmu/s. A kind of muſlin. See 
Mulmuls. 

DOU'TIS. White cotton cloths, pretty coarſe, and brought 
from the Eaſt Indies, particularly from Surat, which are 
ſometimes confounded with the Sauvaguzes, or Sau- 
vagogis; their length being 14 ells, or thereabouts, and 
the breadth from 5-16ths of an ell, to 1 ell and 1-16th. 

DOWLASS. A coarſe, ſtrong ſort of linen, principally 
manufactured in Germany, and uſed to make ſhirts, or 
ſhifts, for hard-working people; the ſingle or demi- 
piece containing about 26 ells Engliſh, and the double 
piece about 52 ells; the former being 3-4ths wide, and 
the latter 7 Sths. | 

DOWN. The ſhorteſt, ſmootheſt, ſofteſt, and moſt de- 
licate feathers of birds, growing on their neck, and a 

part of their ſtomach. 

Though there are ſcarce any birds, but down may, and is 
in effe extracted from, particularly from thoſe called do- 
meſtic birds; yet ſwans, geeſe, and ducks, are thoſe that 
furniſh moſt, and the beſt ; which are carefully every 
year ſtripped off, without any perceptible prejudice ; the 
om on the contrary, becoming thereby more ſoft and 
thick. 


Geeſe are plucked three times in the year; towards the 


end of May, about Midſummer, and at the latter end of 
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Auguſt; but chiefly when the feathers are ripe, that; 
when they are perceived to fall of themſelyes. YN 
The down of dead bjrds is in the leaſt eſteem, upon . 
count of the blood imbibed by the quill; which ben . 
ing, communicates an 2 ſmell to the feather 7 
takes ſome time to evaporate ; for which reaſon live; 
NN my be 32 till their feathers are ripe, leſt th 
ame ſmell might ha and vermin be 
dered. , 8 ˖ Ivy * 
Down is a commodity of moſt countries: but thy ; 
moſt repute throughout Europe, either for fine \ 
lightſomeneſs, or warmth, is called ederdon, or edreg 
which comes from Denmark, Sweden, and other ng. 
thern countries. See Ederdon, and Feather. 

Oftrich's Dow, called otherwiſe oſtriches hair, and ſome 
times, but corruptly, oftriches wool, is of two fort: 
whereof that called ſimply the fine of oftrich is uſe be 
hatters in the manufacture of common hats; and thy 
called co:r/e of oftrich ſerves for the making of liſt for in 
white cloth, which are to be dyed black. See Offrich 

DOWNS. A bank, or elevation of ſand, gathered by he 
ſea, and formed along its ſhores, which ſerves it u 
barrier. The Downs are particularly uſed for a remat. 
able road for ſhips on the Englith coaſt, along the eaſten 
part of the county of Kent, from Dover to the Nam 
foreland, where the Britiſh fleets uſually aſſemble; dt 
road having excellent anchorage, and being well deferde 
by the caſtles of Sandwich, Deal, and Dover: but tte 
Downs have been held to be neither port, place, or creek 
of the realm, within the act of tonnage and poundax. 
See Navigation, 

DOZEN, or Diſen, generally ſignifies the number 12; hu 
ſeveral commodities have 13 or 14 to the dozen, and 11 
dozen make a groſs. See Tale. 

DRAB, among failors, a ſmall top-ſail ; and it is aon 
extraordinary ſort of woollen cloth, chiefly worn in ti 
winter-time. 

DRABLER, among mariners, is a ſmall fail, uſed uber 
the 2 and bonnet are not deep enough to cloath tk 
maſt. | | 

DRACHM, or Dram. The 16th part of an ounce ai. 

dupois; but with apothecaries it is only the 8th patd 
an ounce, being equal to 3 ſcruples, or 60 grains. 


 DRAGEES, or Sugar-plumbs. See Confets. 


DRAGOMAN, or Drogman. A term of general uſe tho 
the eaſt, for an interpreter, whoſe office is to facilitat 
commerce between the Afiatics and the Europeans. 

DRAGON's bod, Sanguis Draconis, in medicine, a reſins 
ſubſtance, brought from the eaſt, of conſiderable uſe 34 
agglutenant againſt fluxes. The genuine dragon's blu 
is the juice, or reſin, of a large tree, called dracoari 
growing in Africa and America, as well as in China; ts 
reſin being of a dark red, and eaſily diſſolving it 
brought towards the fire: if caſt into the fire, it fans 
but diffolves with much difficulty in any liquor. 1% 
is alſo a counterfeit dragon's blood, made of the gum 6 
the cherry, or almond- tree, diſſolved and boiled in at 
ture of Brazil wood; but this is of no uſe, except for 
ternal diſeaſes of horſes. | 

DRAGS. Pieces of timber faſtened together, more gel 
rally called floats, for carrying ſome ſorts of burthen dom 
a river; alſo any thing that hangs over the {ide of a fh 
as an impediment to her failing freely. See Flat. 

DRAM. A ſmall quantity of any ſpirituous liquot, uſ 
drank out of a glaſs, now prohibited to be re 
diſtillers; it is alſo a weight, being the ſame ® 
drachm. See. Spirituous liquors, and Drachm. 

DRAP, or Drab. A particular kind of woollen cloth. 

DR aP-de-Berry. A freeze, or thick, ſtrong, Warm 
fit for winter-wear. Se 

DRAPER. A vender, or ſeller of cloth, either linen 
woollen. See Linen draper, and Moollen. drapei. kaun 

DRAPERS company of London, was incorporated, by ory 
patent of Henry VI. in 1439, by the title of The enn 
wardens, brethren, and ſiſters, of the guild, or _ * 

of the bleſſed Mary the Virgin, of the myſtery o * 

of the city of London: at which time their 7 | 

granted by Sir William Brugges, garter king * b1, 

and confirmed by Clarencieux king at arms, in 155% 

4 | 


— 
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rnity is governed by a maſter, 4 wardetis, and 
2 * — of members upon the livery 
being 140, whoſe fine on admittance 1s 25 I, They have 
a magnificent hall in Throgmorton-ſtreet, to manage 
their affairs in, and they pay to chatitable uſes about 

-year. 

—_ "x large navigable river, riſing in the archbi- 
ſhopric of Saltzburg, in Germany; it runs ſouth-eaſt 
through the province of Stirria, and, continuing the ſame 
courſe, divides Hungary from Sclavonia ; after which it 
aus into the river Danube, at Eſſecx. See Danube. 8 
RAUGHT, in trade, is ſo much goods as are carried 


in the weighing of commodities; being the ſame as clough; 
h, 
1 pap ſo much goods as are carried upon one car- 
riage at a time; likewiſe the demand, ſale, or diſpoſal, of 
any commodity 15 ſo called. . | 
In navigation, it is the depth of a ſhip in the water, when 
ſail. : 
| Na W. A ſhip is ſaid to draw ſo much water, according 
bd de number of feet ſhe finks into it: thus, if 15 feet 
from the bottom of her be undet water, or if ſhe ſink into 
the water 15 feet perpendicularly, ſhe is ſaid to draw 15 
ſect water; and according as ſhe draws more or leſs, ſhe 
z did to be of more or leſs draught. 
DN aw-back, in commerce, is the repaying to a merchant 
| the duties or cuſtoms he has paid at the importing foreign 
goods, upon his exporting them again. | 
The intention of the Britiſh legiſlature in allowing of 
drawbacks, was certainly for the promotion of trade in the 
ſame manner as they granted bounties; for, by draw- 
backs, the merchant is encouraged to export ſuch Britiſh 
manufactures as are liable to duties, with a view to ſell 
them cheaper than foreigners : belides, when foreign 
merchandiſes have continued here three years, the Britiſh 
merchant is alſo encouraged by the drawbacks, to export 
them to ſuch foreign countries where they are wanted ; 
which makes the advantage of the freight ſo much clear 
profit to the kingdom, beſides the profit accruing to the 
$ merchant, \ 
If foreign goods and merchandiſes, which have been re- 
gularly imported into Great Britain, and for which all 
duties have been duly paid, are again regularly exported 
to foreign parts, within three years from the importation, 
accounting from the maſter's report of the ſhip, they are 
ntiled to a drawback, or repayment, either of the whole, 
or part of the duties paid, unleſs they are ſuch goods as 
are particularly excepted : and all allowances and abate- 
ments upon, or out of, any duties now in force, are to con- 
tinue till thoſe duties ceaſe. 
The oaths of merchants importing and exporting, re- 
quired to obtain the drawback of foreign goods, affirm- 
ng the truth of the officer's certificate of the entry and 
due payment of the duties, may be made by the agent or 
huſband of any corporation or company, or by the known 
ſervant of any merchant, uſually employed in making his 
entries, and paying his cuſtoms : but no allowance is 
_ for any foreign goods exported to the iſle of 
a 90 2 goods entered outwards, ſhould be fraudu- 
cy mipped out, being leſs in quantity and value than 
15 expreſſed in the 1mporter's certificate, the goods therein 
Sparc their value, are forfeited, and no draw- 
owed for the ſame. 
99 a ws i 2 by certificate, in order to 
landed in Great — „ not ſhipped and exported, or re- 
Ng fo ritain, unleſs in caſe of diſtreſs, to ſave 
(Ie 7 ing, which muſt be immediately ſigni- 
* 5 — cers of the cuſtoms, are to loſe the benefit 
. _ ys and are forfeited, or their value, with 
ae Fa volt horſes and carriages, employed in 
unſkippin 1 ereof: and the perſons concerned in the 
al - 3 relanding, or to whoſe hands the goods 
or direct ing) come, or by whoſe privity, knowledge, 
lon, they are relanded, are to forfeit double the 


am 
_ of the drawback, to be ſued for within five years 


he commiſſion of the offence. 
cers of t 


raud relatin 


he cuſtoms conniving at, or aſſiſting in any 


d 
* 


non one carriage at a time: it is alſo an allowance made 


2 to certificate goods, beſides other penalties, 
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are to forfeit their office, be rendered incapable, and ſuf- 
fer ſix months impriſonment, without bail or mainprize. 
Maſters, or other perſons belonging to any ſhip, aſſiſting 
in, or conniving at the fraudulent relanding of ſuch goods, 
beſides other penalties, are to ſuffer ſix months impriſon- 
ment, without bail or mainprize. "th | 
Bonds given for the exportation of certificate goods to 
Ireland, muſt not be delivered up, nor drawback allowed 
for any goods, till a certificate under the hands and ſeals 
of the collector, comptroller, and ſurveyor of the cuſtoms, 
or any two of them, of ſome port in Ireland, is produced, 
teſtifying the landing : the condition of the bonds being 
to produce ſuch certificate in ſix months from the date 
thereof. All which different regulations were enacted by 
the ſtatutes of the 13th and 14th of Charles II. the 2d, 
3d, and 8th of Anne, the 3d, 5th, 8th, gth; 11th, and 
12th of George I. and the 2d of George II. 
For the computation cf what is to be drawn back, ſee 
book of Rates; and for the proper regulations relating 
thereto, ſee the rules, &c. for the advancement of trade, 
&c. under the article of Cu/toms, and alſo Debenture. 
DRAWING S a bill of exchange, is the writing, ſigning, 
and giving it the perſon who has already paid the value, 
or content thereof, to receive it in another place ; but a 
perſon ſhould never draw a bill of exchange, unleſs he 
is well aſſured it will be accepted and paid. See Ex- 
change. | 

W A board to put a ſheet of paper upon, 
for the more convenient making of draughts, being very 
uſeful in navigation for Ming charts. 

DRAY. A ftrong, low, open carriage, particularly uſed by 
brewers for carrying beer to their cuſtomers, | 

DRAYMEN. See Oe 

DREDGER, or Oyfer fiſherman. See Oyſter Fiſhery. 

DREGS. The bottom, ſettling, or waſte part of any li- 
quid; likewiſe the dirty, waſte, or impure part of any 
commodity. 

DRESDEN. A city of Germany, capital of the electorate 
of Saxony, ſituated on the river Elbe, in 13 deg. 36 min. 
of E. lon. and 51 deg. of N. lat. See Germany. 

DRESS, is to prepare leather for uſe, by the leather- 
dreſſers. | 

DRESSER. A perſon who dreſſes any kind of commodity, 
ſuch as a leather-dreſſer, taw-dreſſer, or flax-dreſſer. 


DRIBLET, in trade, is ſometimes ſaid, by way of deri- | 


ſion, when a ſmall part is made in payment of a large 
ſum. 

DRIED ih. See Fiſhery. 

DRIFT, in navigation, ſuch things as float upon the wa- 


ter, without a perſon to guide them, or without being 


faſtened to any thing : thus a ſhip, when deſerted by her 
crew at ſea, is ſaid to be a drift; and a boat is ſaid to be 

' ſent a-drift, when put off from the ſhore without any 
perſon in her. | | 

DRir rail, in a ſhip, a ſail uſed underwater, veered out 
right a-head, by ſheets, as other ſails are; its uſe being 
to keep the head of the ſhip right upon the ſea, in a 
ſtorm; and to hinder a ſhip from driving too faſt in a 

current; with which view it is generally uſed by fiſher- 
men, eſpecially in the north-ſea. | 

Dr1rT-way, is the ſame with Lee-way. 

DRILL, in the manufactures, is to pierce, bore, or make 
holes, in iron, ſteel, braſs, or any other metal, with an 
inſtrument called a drill. 3 

DRILLING. A linen cloth, the piece containing about 
17 ells Engliſh. | 

DRINO. A port town of Turky, ſituated in 20 deg. of E. 
lon. and 42 deg. of N. lat. on a bay of the Adriatic, to 
which it gives name. See Turky. 1 

DRIPPING. The fat that falls from meat roaſted before 
the fire, uſed for making candles. | | 

DRIVE, in the ſea-language. A ſhip is ſaid to drive, when 
an anchor being let fall, it will not hold her faſt, but 
that ſhe ſails away with the tide, or wind; for the pre- 
vention of which, the beſt way is to veer out more cable, 
becauſe the more cable ſhe has, the ſurer and ſafer ſhe 
rides, or elſe to let fall more anchors. Alſo when a ſhip 
is a-hull, or a-try, they ſay, ſhe drives to leeward, or in 
with the ſhore, according to the way ſhe makes. 

DRIVER. A perſon employed by graziers and drovers, 
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for driving cattle from one town to another: but it is 


moſt particularly applied to waggoners, and the drivers 
of other carriages. . 


DROGHEDA. A port-town of Ireland, in the county of 
. Lowth, and province of Leinſter, ſituated on the river 
Boyne, 5 miles W. of the Iriſh channel, in 6 deg. 30 

min. of W. lon. and 53 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. See 


Ireland. 
DROMEDARY. A kind of camel, ſmaller and weaker 
than the real camel. See Camel, and Caravan. 
DRONTHEIM. A city and port-town of Norway, ca- 
pital of the province cf Dronthcim, ſituated in 10 deg. 
30 min. of E. Jon. and 64 deg. of N. lat. on a bay of 


the northern ocean. See Norway, included under Den- 
mark, 


- DROPS, in chemical medicines, are ſuch as are uſually 


taken by dropping 20, 3o, or 40 particles at a time in 
any liquid; as hartſhorn and others. 

DROSS. The waſte, or ſcum of metals in flux ; alſo the 
ſediment, or dirty-part, of ſugar, tobacco, and other 
goods, | 


DROVE. - A large number, flock, or herd of cattle, great 
or ſmall, * 

DROVERS. Such perſons as bring up cattle from Lin- 
colnſhire, and other diſtant parts, to London, for the 
ſaleſmen, graziers, and butchers. 

DRUG, or Drugs, in commerce, a general name for all 
ſpices, and other commodities, brought from diſtant 
countries, of uſe in the buſinefs of medicine, dying, ard 
the mechanic arts. | 
The drugs uſed in medicine are very numerous, and make 
the principal part of the commerce of druggiſts ; of which 
ſome of them grow in England, France, and other Euro- 
penn countries; but the greateſt part are brought from the 

evant, and the Eaſt Indies. A general liſt of all theſe 
- commodities would be endleſs ; but ſome of the moſt eſ- 
ſential are, aloes, ambergreaſe, aſſa fœtida, antimony, 
balſams, bezoar, borax, benjoin, camphor, cantharides, 
cardamum, caſſia, caftureum, coloquintida, civet, coral, 
cubebs, coffee, cocoa, gums animz, armoniac, adra- 
ganth, elemi, gutta, labdanum, opopanax, ſagapenum, 
ſandarac, jalap, Jacca, manna, maſtic, myrrh, muſk, 
opium, pearls, quinquina, hellebore, galanga, zedoary, 
rhubarb, farfaparilla, ſtorax, galbanum, ſanguis draconis, 
ſenna, ſperma ceti, ſpica nardi, ſcammony, ſal ammo- 
niac, tamarinds, tea, turpentine, turbith, tutia, and ſe- 
veral others mentioned in the book of rates, under the 
article Rate. But for a particular deſcription thereof, re- 
ference muſt be had under their reſpective articles. 
The drugs uſed by dyers are of two kinds; colouring, 
which give a dye or colour ; and non-colouring, which 
only diſpoſe the ſtuffs to take the colours the better, or to 
render the colours more ſhining. Of the firſt kind are, 
paſtels, wead, indigo, kermes, cochineal, madder, tu- 
meric, and others: of the ſecond kind are, allum, tartar, 


arſenic, realgal, ſaltpetre, common falt, ſal gemmæ, ſal 


ammoniac, cryſtal of tartar, agaric, ſpirit of wine, urine, 
pewter, iron, bran, ſtarch, lime, aſhes, and others. 
There is a third ſort of drugs, which anſwer both inten- 
tions; as the root, bark, and leaf of the walnut-tree, 
calls, copperas, and other things. See Dying. 

Drugs, in the. Britiſh cuſtoms, are diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of rated, and unrated; the former being ſuch 


whoſe duties on-importation are particularly ſpecified in - 


the book of rates; and the latter are thoſe which are ſo 
called by the act of the 3d and 4th of Queen Anne, 
whereby they were to pay for every 20s. of their values, 
according to the different circumſtances of importation 
therein mentioned; for it muſt be obſerved, that the Bri- 
tiſh legiſlature have exempted moſt of the drugs uſed in 
dying from any duties of importation. See Book of Rates, 
and Dying. 1 
D&zvus, is uſed alſo to ſignify things of little value, expoſed 
to ſale; and it is alſo a term, among fan-makers, for 
a compolition of gum arabic, and ſome other ingredients, 
| uſed for laying gold or filver leaves on their fans, and for 
ſuch other uſes, | f POR 
DRUGGET, is a ſort of ſtuff, very thin and narrow, 
uſually all wool, and ſometimes half wool and half ſilk, 


D U C 


having ſometimes the whale, but more uſually with 
and woven on a worſted chain. See St. A 
DRUGGIST, or Drug ſter. A perſon who principe 
deals in foreign gums, roots, plants, and other drugs 1 
the uſe of phyſicians, apothecaries, and chemiſt; * 

buſineſs is to buy up all manner of uncompounded gr, 
both foreign and domeſtic, in large quantities ; wick 
fells to the apothecary, who compounds them; ye th 
druggiſt generally compounds drugs for ſale in his om 

ſhop, like the apothecary. But the druggiſt is not « 
poſed to know any thing of the uſes or properties g 
drugs; becaufe he only buys them as a merchant, uy 
diſpoſes of them as a commodity, without any reſped 10 
their particular uſes. He is acquainted with the outyg} 
marks, and figns of good, and freſh drugs, why 2; D 
proper to be bought, the quantities neceſſary for the ny. 
ket, and prices which are commonly given for them : the 
this varies, according to the demand, as in other con. 
modities : but that the public may not be impoſed a, 
there is a printed bill weekly handed about in Londy, 
containing the common price of drugs, like the price 
Rocks and exchange. The druggifts are under the in 
ſpection of the college of phyſicians ; and they not on 
ſupply the apothecaries of London with drugs, butt 
- country-apothecaries are alſo chiefly ſupplied by the ny. 
giſts of London. b 
DRY. Any thing that has none, or little moiſture: thus b 


the Britiſh cuſtoms, dry goods are all kinds of drugs ul 
cloths. See Duty. © 


Dry confefs, See Confects. 

Dry deck. See Dock. 

DR ducking. See Ducking. 

DR y goods. See Dry Goods. 

DRV meaſure. See Meaſure. 

DR ſalter, is a perſon whoſe buſineſs conſiſts in (ell 
dyes or colours for the dyers moſtly, and ſometimes 
fer little from the oilman, The blue-maker alſo keeps 

ſhop ſomewhat like the dry-ſalter, where he ells 0 

and ſtarch, particularly a ſpecies of blue dye molly uk 
by the callico-printers. - 

DUBELTIES. A current coin of Holland, worth f d. 
ſtiver, or a halfpenny and -, ſterling. 

DUBLIN. The capital of the province of Leinſter, as 
of the kingdom of Ireland, ſituated in 6 deg. 25 min. 
W. lon. and 53 deg. 16 min. of N. lat. at the mouthd 
the river Liffee, near the Iriſh channel, 60 miles W. d 
Holy-head in Wales, and 270 miles N. W. of Londa. 
See Ireland. 3 | 

DUCAT. A coin, both of gold and ſilver, current in ft 

ral ſtates of Europe, particularly Germany and Italy 


t The gold ducat dude 
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Of Holland, coined at lagem imperii, and the „ 4 
ducats of Campen in Holland, are each of 
them worth 0 — 

Of the Biſhop of Bamberg - 

The double ducat of the Elector of Hanover 

The ducat of ditto - jor” 

Of Brandenbur - — 

Of Sweden and Denmark, each 
Of Poland - - - 
Of Hungary - ae 
Of Tranſylvania - - 

The double ducats of Hungary, Caſtile, Portu- 
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gal, Venice, Florence, and Genoa, each 18 j 1 
Single ducats of the ſame places - - ö 
Double ducats of ſeveral forms in Germany ** , 

Single ducats of the ſame places - 9 . 
Of Beſancon and Zurich — s. 0 1 n 
Of Barbary o — 9 


Silver ducatt. 


— 
S 


Ducat, or cruſado of Portugal, is worth 


3. 
„ 
The old ducat of Venice — : 93 
The half ducat of ditto — + 2 
The ducat de banco of Naples * 14 I 
The half ditto af | - A w 
D 


The ducat of Florence and Leghorn 
2 


| 
> 
— 
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is at Naples, Venice, and Bergamo; being of the ſame 
he ſilver coin. % ih etch 
\FOATOON. A gold coin ſtruck and current in Hol- 
land, worth 20 guil ers, or 1 I. 15 8. ſterling. 
CATOON, is alſo a ſilver coin; ſtruck for the moſt part 
b gaby. Fhert ate likewiſe filver ducatoons of Flanders, 
Holland; as alſo others of the Prince of Orange: all 
which are much ab 
weighing one Ounce one petiny weight. . .. Wer, 
The ſilver ducatoon of Flanders is worth 58. 6 d. 1 
ſterling; of Holland 5 8. 5 d. :6g ; of Cologne 5 8. 5d; 
nd of Savoy 3 3 A „ oY e 
— . is als a name in Holland for the pieces of 3 


rcs. 5 2 d. ſterling; and the new worth 60 
— . 8. 44 ſterlin - theſe laſt having for dimi- 
nutions halfs; thirds, and fourths 3 and were almoſt all 
coined from the bullion brought from England. | 
UCK, or Holland's Duch, is a kind of Dutch fail-cloth ; 
the piece of. bolt containing uſually about 28 ells Engliſh; 
UCKING, is a puniſhment for ſeamen ; who are thrown 
into the ſea from the top of the yard of the main · maſt 
ſeveral times, according to the quality of their offence ; 
and ſometimes a cannon-ball is faſtened to their feet, to 
make them fall with more rapidity. There is alſo a kind 
of dry ducking. wherein the patient is only ſuſpended by 
2 rope, a few yards above the ſurface of the water, which 
is a ſpecies of ſtrapada 
is uſually made public by the diſcharge of a cannon: 


property of a perſon for work done; likewiſe the fee or 
reward to be given to public officers, as thoſe of cuſtoms. 
VERO, or Duro. A river of Portugal, riſing in the 
N. E. of Old Caſtile in Spain, and running from E. to 
W. through that province by Valladolid: it then croſf- 
the province of Leon, paſſing by Toro and Zamora; and 
ntering Portugal at Miranda, runs S. dividing the king- 
loms of Spain and Portugal; then, turning W. cro 
Portugal, and falls into the Atlantic ocean at Oporto. 
N. A fort of brown colour. 1 


or a debt. * 95 | Ss 
NDALK. A port-town of Ireland, in the county of 
owth, and province of Leinſter, ſituated in 6 deg. 40 
nin. of E. lon. and 54 deg. 5 min. of N. lat. on a bay 
f the Iriſh ſea, to which it gives its name. See Ireland. 
NG. A ſmall Perſian weight; 3600 dungs, or there- 
bouts, making the batman of Tauris, or 7 lb Engliſh 
voirdupoiſe ; and near 7200 dungs make the batman of 
hahi, or 13 lb. Engliſh avoirdupoiſe. - See Batman. 
NG, is likewiſe a ſmall ſilver coin ſtruck and current in 
era, worth about 3 halfpence ſterling. 

xo, is alſo ordure, filth, ſoil, or manure, ſo prepared that 
is proper to lay or ſpread on the earth, to render it more 
ile; being abſolutely neceſſary in agriculture and gar- 
ning. | een OE TINT {454 193 9796 
GARRES. White cotton cloths, or callicoes brought 
om Surat, the piece being 14 ells long, and + broad. 
GARVAN. A port-town of the county of Water- 
cd in Ireland, ſituated in 7 deg of W. lon. and 52 deg. 
N. lat. on a bay of the ſame name. | 

GENESS A cape, or point of land, on the coaſt of 
cnt, 5 miles S. of Romney. „ . 

KIRK, A port-town of the French Netherlands, 


tated in 2 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 56 deg. 36 min. 


er Coln. See French Netherlands. 


NEGAL Bay, lies on the coaſt of Dunnegal in Ire- 
» ten miles N. of Baliſhannon. | 


NOSE. A Ca ij 
E. pe on the S. coaſt of the Iſle of Wight. 
VDECIMO. A thing divided into 12 parts; as a ſheet 


n 
LICAT E. 


Writing, 
226. 
dana, ſitu 


The exact copy or counterpart of a letter, 


A port- town of Turky, in the province of 
d ated on the E. fide of the gulph of Venice, in 
Cd min, of E. lon. and 41 deg, 37 min. of N. lat. 


5 * 
Docht 


Boca r, is alſo x money of ict in ſeveral cities of lteix; 


about the ſame weight and fineneſs; 


guilders, whereof there are two ſorts; the old worth 63 


and in both caſes the puniſhmeht ' 
UE. What remains unpaid. of a debt; alſo the right or 


IN, in trade, js to teaze, or frequently go after a perſon | 


N. lat. on the Engliſh channel, at the mouth of the 


2 12 leaves, from whence this kind of books 


Aſtriped blue and white cotton, brought 


| from the Eaſt Indies; 11ells in length, and half an ell In 
* breadth. * 4 ' | 
DUST. The fine powder that any gum or herb is teduced 


to when dry and pulveriſed. 
Lead DusT. See Lead. 


: 


- DUTCH Republic, Durch America, ind Dutch Iftarids, See 


United Provinces. 


Doren companies of Trade. See Eg India Company, W:/t 


India company, North company, and Tarky company. 
DvuTcuy Netherlands See Netherlands. . + 7 ? M 
DUTY, in policy and commerce, an impoſt or tax, laid 
by authority of a prince; or ſtate; on merchandiſes, and 
commodities, either exported from their own country, 
imported from abroad, or conſumed at home, towards 
ſupporting the expences of the government. The duties 
on various commodities are infinite: but the princi 
are thoſe of exportation and importation, paid on the 
bringing in, or , Fry, of the ſevera kinds of goods, 
animals, and even perſons ; agreeable to the tariffs ſettled 
between the reſpective nations. See Cu//oms and Exciſe. 
It is neceſſary that duties ſhould be levied for the main- 
tenang of government ; but then they ſhould be laid as 
tendeſ'y as poſſible upon the articles of trade; and the 
laboy of working people. Let it be conſide ed, that it 
wou be to no purpoſe for the rich and great men to ſay, 
that they have rio obligation to'thoſe who labour for them, 
becauſe their particular | intereſt puts them in motion. 
This is true ; but is their work therefore of leſs advantage 
to the ſuperior claſs? God, to whom only it belongs to 
produce good from evil itſelf, makes even uſe of the ava- 
rice of ſome men for the benefit of others. It is with 
this view providence has eſta liſhed ſo wonderful a di- 
verſity of conditions among men, and has diſtributed the 
goods of life with ſo prodigious an inequality. If all 
men were eaſy and opulent in their fortunes, who would 
give himſelf the trouble to till the earth, to dig in the 
mine, or to croſs the ſeas ? Poverty, or avarice, charge 
themſelves with ' theſe laborious but uſeful toils. From 
whence it is manifeſt, that all mankind, rich or poor, 
powerful or impotent, kings or ſubjects, have a mutual 
dependance on each other for the . of life; the 
poor not being able to live without the fortunes of- the 
rich, nor the rich without the labour of the poor: but it 
is commerce, ſubſiſting from theſe different intereſts, 
which ſupplies mankind with all their neceſſities, and at 
the ſame time with all their conveniences : therefore it 
ſhould never be checked, eſpecially in a country entirely 
. dependant upon trade, by heavy duties and impoſitions : 
for trade is certainly one of the parts of government, 
capable of contributing the moſt to the riches and plerity 
of a ſtate ; and therefore merits the particular attention of 
princes and their miniſters. ot | 
A King who truly loves his ſubjeAs, and endeavours to 
plant abundance in his dominions, will ſpare no pains to 
make traffic flouriſh, and ſucceed in them without diffi- 
culty. It is a maxim generally received, that commerce 
demands only liberty and protection: liberty within wiſe 
reſtrictions, in not tying down ſuch as exerciſe it to the 
obſervance of inconvenient, burthenſome, and frequently 
| uſeleſs regulations; protection in granting them all the 
ſupports they have occaſion for. An intelligent and well 
inclined prince will intermeddle only in commerce, to 
baniſh fraud and bad arts from it by ſeverity, and will 
leave all the profit to his ſubj who have the trouble 
of it; well convinced that he ſhall find ſufficient advan- 
tage from it, by the great riches it will bring into his 
 dominions. -- | | | 1 N % . 
In treaties of commerce, whenever they are negotiated 
between Great Britain and other nations, care ſhould be 
taken that the duties and cuſtoms ſhould be reciprocal in 
both countries, and ſuch at leaſt as may make the Britiſh 
. exports equal the imports from the other nation; ſo that 
a balance of money ſhould not be iſſued out of Great 
Britain to pay for the goods and merchandiſes of other 
countries; and that no greater numbers of landholders 
and manufacturers ſhould be deprived of their revenues 
ariſing from the product of the lands, and the labour of 
the people, by foreign import tions, than in other coun- 
tries by Britiſh exportations to thoſe countries, 
We may perceive, that the ſame -rules which help us to 
| CS © judge 


have enabled us to ſpend ſo many m 


| forms e but it is ſtrange 


. theſe very intereſts have been always claſhin 


even the merchant himfelf: for 
- When a decay of trade has carried one part of our money 
away out of the kingdom, and the other is kept in the 


ourſelves, will 


formerly. 


DU 'T 


judge by what trade we gain or loſe, will direct us what 
duties are neceſſary, and what treaties of commerce are 
geinful, or otherwiſe ; and may be ſhortly ſummed ug 


in this manner. If a treaty of commerce is likely to add 


to our capital ſtock ; if it ſhall add to the rents of out 
landed r if it ſhall increaſe the employments 
an 


and ſubſtance of the poor; it muſt of courſe be beneficial. 


On the contrary, if it does not make the cuſtoms and 


duties reci in both countries; if it diminiſhes our 


gold and ſilver; if it ſhall prove a means of introducing 


the product of other countries to interfere with our own; 
if it ſhall leſſen the demand of our own manufaRures at 


our own or foreign markets, and bring our manufacturers 
to the pariſh and lands for their ſubſiſtence ; ſuch a treaty 


muſt be pernicious to the intereſt of the kingdom, by lay- 
ing duties on foreign goods erroneouſly, ' 
The increaſe ſupport of our foreign trade was the 
Chief care of our wiſe anceſtors; from whence has aroſe 
all choſe animal ſpirits, thoſe ſprings of riches, which 
ions for the prefer- 
vation of our liberties ; and we ought rather to take mea 
ſures for the ſake of our poſterity, than ſuffer any branches 
of our trade to be loaded with exceflive duties, which muſt 
infallibly bring on the greateſt grievance to the Britiſn 
But how greatly have the Britiſh merchants and manu- 
facturers, owners of ſhips and freighters, been burthened 
with high duties of cuſtoms and exciſes, is evident to any 
perſon who conſiders what duties were exiſting before the 
revolution, which is repreſented under the article of C- 
that the inſeparable affinity there 
is between the landed and the trading intereſt was never 


duly conſidered, when it is even a demonſtration, that it 


cannot go ill. with trade but land will fall, nor itl with 
land but trade will feel it. They mutually furniſh each 
other with all the meaſures and conveniencies of life : 


the land ſupplies the traders with corn, cattle, woel, and 


all the materials either for their ſubſiſtance or 
their riches : the traders in return provide the 
with houſes, cloaths, and many other things, without 
which their life at leaſt would be uncomfortable: 


: the 
conſidered every high duty up 289 trade, 
as proceeding from jealouſy in the gentlemen of their 
rivalling them too faſt, and they were often enemies on 
this account: the gentlemen, on the other hand, thought 
they could never lay too great a burthen upon trade; though 
in every thing they eat, drink, and wear, they are fure 
to bear the part themſelves. 2 
It was long ago ſaid, by Doctor Davenant, that many 


in their debates and councils, ſeem to have no other view 


and aim, than to promote the immediate intereſt of land ; 
and are always more warm in the concerns of it, and 
more indifferent and careleſs in what relates to trade, than 
perhaps is conſiſtent with the welfare and ſafety of this 
kingdom. Such perfons ſhould conſider, that when a 
nation is running to decay and ruin, the merchant and 
monied man will be ſure to ſtarve laſt. Obſerve it where 


they will, the decays that come upon, and bring ruin to 
. any country, conſtantly firſt fall upon land ; and though 


the country eman, (who, as Mr. Locke obſerves, 
uſually ſecurely relies upon fo much a year as was given 
at his marriage-ſettlement, and thinks his land an im- 


* moveable fund for ſuch an income,) be nat very forward 
to think ſo; yet this, nevertheleſs, is an undoubted truth, 
that he is more 


* trade, 6 to take a 
greater care that it be well man an ferved, than 
* will certainly. find, 


s of the — CR that no laws he 
itele arts of ſhifting property among 
g it back to him again; but his rents 
will fall, and his income every day leſſen, till general 
induſtry and frugality, joined to a well-ordered trade, 
ſhall reſtore to the kingdom the riches and wealth it had 


Theſe duties may be divided into cuſtoms, excifes, and 


can make, nor ny 


of any commodities, and are under the management of 
Exciſes, are thoſe duties which are paid by the man, 


gentlemen - 


1 1 a war was comme 


b Ur 
Cuſtoms, are thoſe duties which are paid - by the ino, 


commiſſioners of the cuſtoms. See Cu 


facturers, or retailers, of any-commoditics ; bei 
the management of the commiſſioners, and governel 
the laws of exciſe: or under particular commig 0 
armed with the powers of exciſe. See Exciſſ. | 

Inland duties are thoſe which are paid by « a retailen 
any commodities ; but are under the management g u. 
ticular boards of commiſſioners, with N. 
for collecting them. 1 Pot 
cot 


The duties, or chief branches of the revenues, 
commom » 


to a computation delivered to the houſe of on 
the beginning of the revolution, ſtood clear of il cup 
in the an collection as follows. | 
The tonnage and poundage, including the 
. wood-farm, .coal-farm, and ſalt Was 
computed at — Een n 600,09) 
The exciſe on beer and ale 666 


5 8 65,000 
pon wines and vinegar, about I0,000 
New impoſitions upon wine and vinegar, about 172, 
Duty on tobacco and ſugar + | « 140 
- Po French linen, brandy, ſilk, &c. pro- 
Small branches, as ſeizures, wine-liceqces, &c. 28 
about . = 600000 


— c—_—_ 


In all 2,06 7,85 


To which may be added the M being 104 

' ton on wine, vinegar, cyder, or „and 20s, 20 

on brandy- wines, or ſtrong waters imported. Alſo ad 

ofs. 6 d. per chaldron or ton of coals imported is 

London, beſides all other duties then payable; which wy 
9 


appropriated to the finihiog of St. Pauls churh il 
on. 42 
But ſoon after the revolution, the nation paid dex b 


„money was wah 
| for railing it new burthens were throwy upon «t 
trade and manufactures: thus, for one inſtance onh, i 
1696, a bill was rejected for ſaying a new duty of 11 
128. per ton upon all wines to be paid by the reule 
and, inftead thereof, an additional my of tonnage * 
poundage was impoſed, whereby the ri to 
made it their choice to load — trade 2 
with additional duties, diMculties, and dangers, rat 
than load a branch of luxury with any now duty: & 
though this duty was wholly.drawn back on export 
yet the paying or bonding it diſtreſſed the credit of i 
| merchant, prevented his extending his trade ſofit0 
he might otherwiſe have done; beſides, as he mul © 
port within a certain time, it often prevented his bu 
able to wait for a proper market. 
The public revenue, during the reign of King Wil I 
from the 5th of November 1688 to Lady-day 170% f 
- duced as follows ' | 


Pulls 3102 ailuln | lt 79: hs 25,500 
Promiſcuous tages 730 
- Divers other receipts - »  < 4 


It. mould be obſerved, that of the eight branche 0 
revenue, or duties, ſubſiſting at the revolution, four 8 
6 2 cg or 7 could load che m 

with an t advance of money upon ook 
a beet for the — coal - duty of Le 

exciſe on foreign liquors imported, and the duties 9 
» ſage and butlerage were ſo inconſiderable, that the 
hardly worth notice: but the many new branch 
during the reign of King William, ofpecialy i 


5 UT | 
:npolls of 1630 484695, nate the buſineb of a et. 


rfect m in in a | 
— et LA advance of money for paying the 


tequired for carrying oh an extenſive com- 
1 = — formerly neceſſary for the ſame purpoſe. 
Tt may be faid, chat with reſpect to moſt of theſe duties, 
the merchant might-give bond for the duty, which bond 
was to be vacated upon exportation : but as merchants 
are allowed at the rate of 10 per cent. for prompt payment, 
no merchant will ever give bond for the duties, if he has 
money of his own, or can raiſe it upon his credit at legal 
intereſt, for making prompt. payment; therefore, the 
giving bond for the du muſt be always an achment 
of a merchant's credit; and beſides, as he muſt have one 
or two friends to join with him in the bond, it fuhjects 


bim to the inconvenience of troubling his friends, and 


the danger of being obliged to become ity to others; 
for he who aſks muſt grant in his turn; and no man who 
ſtands ſecurity for others can ever be fure of his own cir- 
cumſtances, becauſe an extent may ftrip'him of all his 
property, when from his books he fuppoſes himſelf 
to be in affluence. . . 
Thus it is evident, that after theſe heavy duties were laid 
upon importation, no cautious dealer could carry on fuch 
extenſive commerce as he might have dome formerly upon 
the ſame ſtock of ready money. But to render this more 
plain, ſuppoſe a merchant has advice from a'correſponflent 
in one foreign country, that a certain ſort of commodity 
is then very cheap in that country; and has advice, at 
the ſame time, from a correſpondent in another foreign 


t may be made in a year or two, LE 
E and ſending it to be ſold in another: ànd 
ſuppoſe, that the merchant who has theſe advices, has 
{ 10,000 |. ready money at command, and that he may 

import this commodity into t Britain duty free: in 
theſe circumſtances, he will of courſe inveſt his whole 
10,000 J. in the purchaſe of this commodity z and, by 
exporting, it again, he will in a year or two add 2000 l. to 
his own, and conſequently to the national ſtock of the 
kingdom. But if he muſt pay at the rate of 5000 l. for 
duties ypon importation, he can inveſt but 66001. of his 
money in the purchaſe of that commodity, and conſe- 
rg can add but 1320 I. either to his own ſtock, or the 

ock of the nation ; becauſe he muſt reſerve money in 
his hands for paying the duties on importation. 
Theſe duties muſt, therefore, cramp and diminiſh the 
trade of every individual; and, as the public conſiſts of 
the collective body of individuals, they muſt conſequently 
cramp and diminiſh the trade. of the nation. But this 
ol laying high duties on importation, was not the only 
injury done to trade; ſor. by making thofe duties a fund 
for borrowing money at intereſt, we diminiſhed the na- 
tonal ſtock of money r 


„ Door, 2m >. * 


2 


NAT 


fut 


we thereby furniſhed our rich monied men with an op- 
uait/ to get an intereſt for their money, without 


lluſtrate this, ſuppoſe the above mentioned merchant to 
oy no ready money of bis own, beſides what is neceſfary 
zor Carrying on the projeds of trade he is already engaped 
in but that he can borrow. 10,0001. from a perſon who 
vill be glad to let it be in his hands for two years or more 
demon intereſt: in this caſe he will certainly horrow 
8 Ne and take advantage of the advice Ke has re- 
the or Lecauſe, at the end of two years, he can repay 
| on ovipal with intereſt, and put Tocol. clear into his 
of en by which means he adds 1000 l. tb the ſtock 
bo the ud 10001, to his own, and conſequently 2000 l. 
|lorded the mone | 

ie money of all the rich monied men, fo that 
nets de borrowed for any long certain term upon 
* credit, he can make no m of che advice 
* 2 and the nation thereby loſes the oppor- 
Tel havin ” 


4 $.20001. added to the tock of ready mo 
e duties, 7 | 
dre greatly increaſed as is Ee under the article 
cuſtoms; to wh 


Great Britain, and put every 
duties upon importation, that a yh greater ſtock of ready 


country, that the ſame fort of commodity is then, or ſoon 
will be, very dear in this country; fo that 20 per cent. 


eady to be employed in trade, as 


ending to merchants and others employed in trade. To 


DFT 

bktanches of exciſe ; and allo the follow 
See Cuſtoms and Excife. e 
t. The poſt-office fevenue; or duty on letters by the 

_ poſt; firſt granted in the z ath year of King Cha. II. for 

- + ever; which/is a duty of a great many kinds; | accotding 
to the ſize of the letter, and the place it comes from; or 
js ſent to; the loweſt for a ſingle letter being 2 d. and 
the higheſt for packets being 6s. per ounce. See Pyi- 
office, and. Letter. b er ge | 


* 


2. The ſmall branches and caſual profits arifing to the 


trown by wine-licences, ſeizures, and other articles, 
which have been immemorially poſſeſſed by the ctown, 
or granted by feveral ſtatutes [+ 
" he firſt ſtamp duty, „Ir in the 2d yeat of King 
Will. and Mary, and by the ad of Q. Anne, continued to 
the 1ſt of Auguſt 180%, being a duty of different kinds 
upon every ſking ſheet, or piece of vellum, parchment, 
or paper, oh which is written any authentic document, or 
law proceeding, except bills of exchange, and a few others. 


4. The duty on hackney coaches and chairs; granted in 


the 2d year of King William and Queen Mary, being a 
tax of 5 8. per week on each of 805 hackney toaches, and 
10 8. a year on each of 460 hackney chairs within the 
bills of mortality. - LEO . ne 
5. The duty on houſes and windows, granted in the 3d 
year of King William, and continued for ever ; being a 
tax of 28. a year on every inhabited houſe, except eot- 
tages; and on every ſuch houſe Having ten windows of 
more, and under twenty, 6 s. a'ytat ; and on evety houſe 
having twenty windows or more, 108; 4 year: 20 
6. An additional duty on houfes granted id the 3d 
year of Q. Anne; being an additional duty of 10 8. on 
every inhabited houſe having twenty windows of more, 
and under thirty; and an additional 26 s. on every houſe 
having thirty windows or more; which addition was 
© granted for thirty-two years from Michaelmas 1710. 
F. The duty on hawkets and pedlars, granted in the iſt 
Fear of Will. Il. and by the 3d of Q. Anne continued to 
Midſummer r80y ; being u tax of four pounds a year on 
every hawker or pedlar, and 4 I, a year more for 
| borſe, or beaſt, bearing or drawing burden, with whi 
nne fell nde fot eres th the 
8. econd-ſtamp duty, at firf d for ever it 
2d year of William III. being an additional ſtamp duty, 
in moſt reſpects the fame with the former, 
9. The apprentice-duty, at firſt granted for five r 
the 3d of Q. Anne, being a duty of 6 d. in the pound, 
for all ſums paid with cletks or apprentices ; and if tho ſum 
ta be paid, or to be paid; exceed 50 l. the tax is 
then 18. in the pound; but apprentices put out by the 
pariſh or by any public charity, are emcepted. 5 
10. A third p duty, granted by the 4th of Queen 
Anne for 32 years, from the 1ft of Auguſt 1711; being a 
7 duty on fome things not before A deben- 
tures 8 d. bills of lading 4 d. almanacks on one ſheet 1 d. 
if on more 2 d. 2 year; wine-licences 4 8. ale-liceaces 


1 8. a year. | 
Ir. duty on cards and dice, made or Iniported, 
granted by he due ad for 32 from June 11th, 


| years, 
| by Now hogs of 6d. s pack on cards, and 9s. a 
12. A fourth ſtamp- duty, firſt granted for 94 years from 
Auguſt 1. 1712, bythe 4h of Anney brig 8 nom dur 
of kinds upon writings not before charged; as alſo 
—_ papers, or pamphlets and advertifements z with an 
2 26 


: 


additional duty and 3d. on every transfer of ſtock, 
„ 

T6 fifth ftamp-duty, firſt granted as before by the 4th 
of Queen Anne, being an additional ſtamp duty of 2 s; 
4 d. upon every policy of infurance whatſoever. 
134. A ſixth ſtamp-duty, firſt granted for J2 years, ftom 
Augyſt 2. 1714, by the 4th of Queen Ann, being an 
© additjor r 
© variety of deeds and writings therein mentioned. © 
oi» "The Ci kf"ewe; being a tax of 35,000 l. on the 
' civil lift revenue. L. N b 
156. The land-tar; for though this tax was never for 


above a year at a time; as it was annually granted 
and was ſubſiſting at the Teach of Quons Au 10 may 


ink inland duties 


* * 
* % 
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be reckoneq among out inland. duties; and, perhaps, we DUYIVELAND, ct be ont of the lang 2, 


may be ſubjected to it as long as we are liable to any tax 
whatever : the land- tax, when at 2s. in the pound, w_ 

_ ducing ee annually. 5 * Ty 

- During the reigns of King Geo. 204 in corge II. 

the following inland duties were added. g 

1. The 6d. ., pound an penſions, ze. which is mort- 


gaged, and perhaps for ever. 
2. The new ſtamp · duty on law proceedings, continued 


_- forever. 


3. The duty on licences to retail ſpiituous liquors, 
granted for ever. 

4+ The duty on all coaches, &c. granted for ever ; and 
which, as it is charged on a FO Friend 
- to be repealed. 15 


| © There are alſo duties payable j in the Britiſh plantations i in 
America, for all ſhips coming there, to take in the com- 


modities of thoſe plantations; which duties are payable 
when bond has not been given to bring the ſame to Great 


- Britain only ; but with intent to the ſame to ſome 
7 other Briti plantation; and ate 88 f we | 2, 
+1 WA I. 8. .* 
4 Sugar white, the hundred weight —_— 0.50 
Sugar brown, and I, the hundred I's 
weight — — 6016 
Tobacco the nd: Win 12; 47 2+ 00; 56 
Cotton wool the pound 9 0 0 
Indico the pound Le 
- Ginger, the hundred . roc, Sil kein N 
1 op the hundred weight 5 0 o 
Fu Rick, and ll thr dying wood the bade 8256 
t - O 0, 
Cocen nuts the print. - — 00.1 


There are likewiſe the following duties to be paid on the 
following commodities, of the product of any plantation 
in America, not in the poſſeſſion of his Britannic Majeſty, 
imported into any of the Britiſh plantations in America; 


being to be paid in money of Great Britain, according to 


the value of 5 8. 6 d. nnn 


| | 
Rum, or ſpirits, the gallon 3 — 0 
Molaſſes, or ſyrups, the gallsoeon n 0 
Sugar, and pancles, the hundred weight 0 
And ſo in proportion, for a greater or leſſer quantity, to 
| be paid down in ready money, before int See 
Plantations. 
When we conſider, that many of theſe cuſtorns, exciſes, 
and inland duties alfect the neceſſaries, or at leaſt the in- 
diſpenſible conveniencies of life, as well as many of the 
materials neceſſary for working up our manufactures; and 
| that when a tax is laid upon any commodity, the dealers 
in that commodity always do, and indeed muſt raiſe the 


price a great deal more than the tax laid upon it, to make 
the intereſt of the money they advance for pay ing that 
loſing it by bad debts; 


tax, and the hazard 
we cannot  bayard they gun of Jong true cauſe of the in- 


creaſe of ang dhe advanced price of all manufaQures 


A idlenefs or extravagance of our people; for the labourer 
muſt live by his wages, and he that employs him by his 


| — rofits; and if we increaſe the neceſſary expence of both 


taxes, the former muſt have higher 155 and the 
latter greater profits; otherwiſe the one ſtarve, and 
the other become a bankrup t. 
However, we ſhould alſo . that theſe taxes in the 
end fall on the conſumer : for the merchant firſt. 42 
duty; then he pays himſelf intereſt for the mane of ad- 
vances for that duty; then he pays fees ordinary and * 
traordinary ; next he pays himſelf intereſt on theſe; he 
then ſells to the wholeſale man on credit, and pays him- 
ſelf intereſt on that credit : the wholeſale man, e 
all this, raiſes his price on the retailer, accordingly, an 
that retailer on the conſumer. in courſe: ſo that the con- 
. ane and credit on an average at leaſt 60 
99 he conſumes ; which has 
| ee i ſeveral. ſchemes for reducing 0 Fd b 7 
tiplicity taxes to one n ihe to Pal 
, cottſumer. See Tax. 188! N ; 


DUYT; A {mall 


DWA . 4 fort of falta fruit-trees, f; 


DWINA. A river which gives name to the pro 


Dwixa, i is g;, A river of Lithuania, j in Palas 
| running 


DYE, , the 10 or act of tinging cloth, ſtuff 15 


| whe fined to be the art of colouring woos linen, cottony bk 
threads 


* Cn wit 
by means of ſalts, linens, Iixiviums, waters, beats, fu. 

mentations, macerations, and other proceſſes. See Day 
Upon the art or m 
nation is dependent for one of the moſt eſſential co 


the readieſt vent, both at 


well wrought u 

ſwerable, and 
cCauſe it be faid, that a piece © cloth, or - any obe 
_ fort of good 


© firmed by 
market, which the filks of Lyons have obtained in allk 
| four quarters of the world, proceed more from the link 
neſs of the colours, and a happy fancy in diſ ſpoſing then 
than all other things put | 
bf tions, the dyers have received conſiderable encouragemel 
6; „ moſt countries, by havin # a certain portion of dig 


Dise het, is that "when the liquors and ingredients 1 


Dy1NG cold, is where the in 
at leaſt ſuffered to Bow, co before the ſtuffs are put li 


in Great Britain, without maliciouſly imputing it to the 
ple; traces of it in the 

The honour, of the rene is attributed to the Tyra 
tho what leſſens the merit of it is, that it is (aid to M 


and leaves accidental cruſhed, ate ſuppoſed t to hareſu⸗ 


land, in the United Provinces, E. of the iſland 

from which it is ee by a e 2 
copper coin, ſtru and eie 
Holland, eight of which make the fixer, or Feng i 


erli 


planted in the borders of gardens ; thus 
lowneſs of their ſtature : for- they ſeldo Fo 
5 feet high, and have uſually a hoop tie 
o the branches, to make K ſpread around. 
Dwarf. trees are of ſpecial advantage for table 
whether pears, apples, plums, or cherries ; beg 
yield being uſually the fineſt and beſt; and as 
make a conſiderable article in the gardenefs N 


Dwina in Ruſſia; running through it Aa 5 
diſcharges ial into 1 White ſea, 1 Ns l ol 


W. divides Livonia from Courland, . 
into — Baltic ſea, at the Dunamunder fort, a lik 
low Ri 


other matter, wit e colour, which pen 
the ſubſtance ther or it may more — & 


hair, feather horn, leather, and weh 


woods, roots, herbs, ſeeds, and lean 


ſtery of dying in filk and wod, 1 
mendations of its woven 5 as What Procures then 
ume and ron. for it vi 
turn to ſmall account, that the materials' are good, al 
unleſs the mixture and colours be 
grateful to the eye of the purchaſer: bv 


ill dyed, is equally the ſame as if it vary 
ined. importance of A good dye is d 
experience; for the great eſteem and univerl 


much 


together. Upon theſe conkden 


edients exempted from duties which is alſo pas 


in England. 
Dryins, "with re; 55 the manner of applying thee colo 
is divided ji into, nd cold. 


boiled, before the c loth i is e therein; or even ul 
the cloths themſelves, are boiled in the dye. 
edients are diſſolved cold; a 


or ing 290 f great Jabquity ee. 


acred, as well as profane v 


owed its origin to chance. The juices of certain 


niſhed t the firſt hi liny affirms, that, even in his tin 
be Gauls made u WH no other dyes. Coloured * 
+ 000 lp AS waſhed and ſoaked re Pl *Y , 
in materials: U rp an Juice, 10 
e dae de Wehen and purpurs fer 


from Pilla, to. have been prior to any of them. 
1 Was Den. for the uſe of kings and princes; 1 


el 
rſons were forbidden, by law, to wear the 
9 60 t., The diſcoyery of its tinging duale i 
E en from a do who having caught one of al 
among the rocks, and eaten it up⸗ «hd 
8 and beard, with, the precious, 1 07 Ag 
gg fancy of a Tyrian 5 ſo ſtrongly⸗ oa 
Gan? robs ud loyer Hercules any favours till he had 
** a mantle of the Jame Galore „ 16628 


DiYcl 


. 


dye, paſſed into proverb 
Till che time of Alexander no other 


| ſueceſſori of that imonavch that the 
= applied themſelves: to the other: colours; when 
pre renteds or atleaſt perftcted, blue, pelo, and 
— for the ancient purple has been long loſt : but the 
0en 5 to which the moderne haye'cartied the other 
ours abundantly indemnify them of the loſs: in which 
- French, under the auſpices of that excellent miniſter 
See Cebeliat. na 997 ce eee $01. ee 
— three things requiſite, and demanded by the 


iſts for a dye; aft; Opening or rarifying 
| = —— de dyed ; to diſpoſe it to imbibe the colour. 


. The tincture, or the dye itſelf, which was, y the 
> ans, called alligatio. /; 3d, The bindivg, or fixing 
the colour, to prevent its or being diſcharged. 


Engliſh luſtre, or brightneſs). 11 0 5594 D 73 
= cone, theſe three were done'ſcverallyy at three 
ilferent operations, in different liquors, or decoctions: 
y the firſt, the ſtuff was prepared to receive the dye; by 
ie ſecond, the defired colour was given it ; and by the gd, 
e colour was fixed on it: but performed all three 
once, with one decattion and one dip. 0 π b 
he baſis of a juſt hiſtory of dying, muſt be a theory of 
-ht and colours 3 but it may beobſerved, that two things 
e chiefly aimed at in the enquiry of colours z Iſt, to 
creaſe the materia tincteria; ad, to ſix the known co- 
rs,—In order to theſe it may be remembered, that 
ame colours are apparent; as thoſe of flowers, the juices 
fruits, and the ſanies of animals: others ate latent, 
ad only diſcovered by the effects which the ſeyeral ſpecies 
ſalts and other things have on them. e 
vo ingredients, are beſt reduted under twoheads: 1ſt, 
hoſe-which properly give the colour ad, And thoſe 
hich are uſed to prepare the ſtuffs for better taking the 
ec, and to heighten the luſtre of the colours. 
he colouring ingredients are of three ſqrts ; blue, yellow. 
ted. Lo the: firſt ſort belong indigo, woad, weld, 
ood-waxs: and logwood ; to the ſecond fuſtie; to che 
ird madder, brazil; cochineel, kermes, ſafflower, and 
nders. To which; may be added annotto, and young 
ſtic for orange colours 3: laſtly Mood - ſoot. 
or the colouring} ingredients they are, 1ſt, Iron and 
eel, or what is made from them, which are uſed in 


9 
* * 


NU 


22 


brious; it is known, that green oaken boards become 
jack by the afftiction of a ſam j a green ſour apple, cut 
th a knife, turns of the ſame colour; the white greaſe 
herewith the wheels of coaches are anointed, becomes 
ewiſe black, dy means of the iron boxes wherewith 
* nave is lined, and the friction between the nave and 
ie tree; and that an oaken ſtick becomes black, by a 
olent friction againſt other wood, in a turning lath; 
a the black colour on earthen ware is given with 
1 of iron vitriſied. From all which it ſeems to 


1 


uz ow, that the buſineſs of blacking lies in iron, and 
clan in its uſtulation aud affriction. Be this 
{ru it will, copperas, - the moſt. uſual ingredient for 
efur ing black, is the ſalt of pyrites, wherewith old iron is 
tink corporated ; and wherever this is uſed, ſome of the 


ingents are to accompany. it. 2. 
d ground in a mil » uſed | 
© like of the c 
rick-colour, 


Red · wood chopped, 
l, is uſed for dying cloth, rugs, and 
D ſort: its 1 — . is a ſort 
ing got out by lon iling it with 
and the cloth along with it; — it 99 better 
4% 28 3- Brazil, chopped alſo, and ground, dyes a 
1 * or carnation, neareſt approaching cochineel; 
uled with alum : with pot-aſhes it alſo ſerves ſor 


ping, and 
": the br ighteſt dyes with 


. 


— od aw — 


©) enicians;” the/Sardinian ſebm de have ai 
fir the 1ſt perfection in the dyingare>"inſommch, chat 


5 
me add a fourth condition, 3 lumen; 


0 ing blacks; tho how they contribute thereto is not ſo 


DVA 


boiling in argol but t muſt be uſed with bran · water in · 
ſtead of white? liquor. 5. Cochineel, uſed with bran- 
liquor in a peter furnace, with aqua fortis, gives the 
dye, called, tho n ſcarlet in grain; but any 
acid takes off the intenſe redneſs of this colour, and turns 
it towards an brange; or flame colour; though with this 
colour, the Spaniſh leather and /wool- uſed: by ladies are 
dyed. 6. Annotto gives an orange colour, eſpecially to 
ſilks, linens, and cottons; being uſed with pot · aſhes, but 
does not penetrate cloth. 7. Weld, by the help of pot - 
aſhes yields a deep lemon - colour; tho? it is uſed to give all 
ſorts of yellows. 8. Wood- wax, or green wood, called 
alſo the dyers.weed, has the ſame effect as weld; tho“ its 
uſe ig chiefly confined to coatſe cloths, being ſet with put- 
aſhes, orutine. 9. Fuſtic, Which is of two ſorts, young 
and old ʒ the former, chopped and ground, yields a kind 
of orange: colour: the latter, a hair colour, diſtant ſeve- 
ral degrees of yellow from the former: it ſpends with or 
without ſalts, works either hot or cold, and holds firm. 
0. Wood - ſoot, containing not only a colour, but a ſalt, 
needs nathing to extract its dye, or make it ſtrike on the 
ſtuff: the natural colour it yields is that of honey; but it 
is the foundation of many other colours on wool arid 
«cloth only. 11. Woad, ground or chopped, with a mill 
. for the purpoſe, is made up into balls; which being broken 
and ſtrewed on lime, or urine, is uſed with pot aſhes, or 
_ſea-weed} and gives a laſting blue: the lime, or calk, ac- 
-»Celeratbs} che fermentation of the woad, which, in three 
or fwur: days, will work like a guile of beet, and be c- 
8 wich a greeniſh froth or flower. An intenſe woad- 
colour is almoſt black ; that is, of a damſon colour: but 
it is the foundation of ſo many colours, in its different 
degrees, or ſhades, that the dyers have a ſcale to te 
the lightneſs and depth of this colour. 12. Indigo is of 
the like nature, and uſed for the ſame purpoſe as woad, 
- only that it is ſtronger. 13. Logwond, chopped and 
ground, yields a purpliſh blue, and may be uſed with 
alum; formerly it was of ill repute,” as a moſt. falſe and 
fading colour; but, ſince it has been uſed with galls, it 
is leſs complained of. e 
The non-colouring ingredients are, certain aſtringent or 
bindiog materials; as galls, ſumac, alder bark, pome- 
- granate-peel, walnut -rinds and roots, ſapling, and crab- 
tree bark. Certain ſalts; as alum, argol, falt-petre, fal 
. armoniac; pot · aſnes, lime, and urine. > Liquors; as well- . 
water, river- water, aqua vitæ, , vinegar, lemon juice, 
aqua ſortis, honey, and molaſſes. Gums; as tragacanth, 
arabic, maſtic, and ſanguis draconis. Smectics, and 
abſterſives; as ſoap, fuller's earth, linſeed oil, and ox- 
- gall. Metals; as ſteel-filings, ſlipp, and pewter ; to 
which may be added copperas, verdegreaſe, antimony, 
litharge, and arſenic. Laſtly, bran, wheat-flower, yolks 
of eggs, leaven, cummin-ſeed, fenugreek ſeed, agaric, 
ſenna, and leaves; TESTS. 
Of moſt of theſe ingredients ſome account may be found 
under their reſpective articles; but, with regard to their 
uſe and effect in dying, it will be neceſſary to conſider 
them more particularly. r eee 
Among the non - colouring drugs brought from the mineral 
kingdom, are, ' 1ſt, Copperas, Reel filings, and ſlipp, or 
the ſtuff found, in the troughs of old grind-ſtones, where- 
on edge tools have been ground, which are uſed for all 
true, or Spaniſh blacks; though not for the Flanders 
- blacks; 2. Pewter diſſolved in aqua fortis, uſed for the 
- new. ſcarlet, or bow-dye. 3 Litharge, though not owned 
or allowed, is uſed to add weight to dyed ſilks. 4. An- 


timony uſed chiefly for the ſame purpoſe ; tho? it alſo con- 


.: tains; a tingent ſulphur, which, by precipitation, affords 
a great variety of colours. 5. Arie uſed in dying crim- 
„on pretence of giving a luſtre. 6. ede uſed 

by linen dyers in their yellow and green colours. 7. 
Alum, much uſed, but with what intent is not agreed 
on; whether to render water a proper menſtruum to ex- 


tract the tingent particles of certain hard drugs, or to 


ſcower the ſordes, which may interpoſe between the ſtuff 

and the dye, and binder their due adheſion? Or to in- 

tenerate the hairs of the wool, and hair-ſtuffs, that they 

may better imbibe their colours? Or to contribute to the 

- colour itſelf, as copperas does * galls in making blacks, 
3 | 


— 


Or 
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or juice of lemons to cochineely or aqua fortis impregnated 
with pewter in the 8 or, which ſeems moſt pro- 
bable, to ſerve as a vinculum between the cloth and the 
colour, as clammy oils, and gum waters, do in painting; 
alum being a ſubſtance. whoſe aculeated particles, diſſolved 
with. hot Kander, will enter the pores of ſtuffs, and on 
which the particles of dying drugs will catch : tho' it may 
_ alſo ſerve anather uſe, namely, to dry up certain particles, 
which diſagreed with the colour to be fuperinduced: to 


which add, that it may alſo ſerve to brighten 2 colour, by 


incruſtating the ſtuff to be dyed with its cryſtals, on which 
the dye coming to be applied, has a finer effect than if it 
were applied on a ſcabrous matter, ſuch as is an un- 
alumed cloth? 8. Bran, and bran- water, whoſe flower, 
entering the pores of the ſtuff, levigates its ſurſace, and 
thus renders the colour laid on it more beautiful; much 
like the woods to be gilded, which are firſt ſmoothened 
over with white colours. 9. Salt-patre, uſed chiefly in 
aqua · fortis, in the bow-dye, to brighten colours by the 
boiling ; for which purpeſe, rothly, I is more com- 
monly uſed. 11. Lime, or 3 in the working 
of blue fats. | asl ler ten? 10 

3 ingredients of the animal kind, are, iſt, 
Honey. 2. Yolks of eggs. 3. Ox-gall: tho? theſe are 
only uſed by particular dyers, to ſcower, promote fet- 


mentation, and increaſe weight. 4. Stale urine, uſed 


as a lixivium to ſcower; as alſo to 
and heating 
blue fats, inſtead of lime: in reality, as it diſcharges the 
yellow, wherewith blue, and moſt greens, are compounded, 
it is uſed to ſpend weld withal; yet it is known, that the 
urine, or old mud of piſſing places, will a well 
ſcowered piece of ſilver of a golden colour; it being with 
this that the Bath ſixpences and ſhillings are prepared, 
and not with Bath-water, as imagined by ſome people. 
To the claſs of non-colouring ingredients may alſo be 
added water, by dyers called the white-liquor, which is 
of two ſorts; 1ſt, Well-water, uſed in reds, and in other 
colours wanting reſtringency, as well as in dying ſtuffs of 
a looſe contexture; as callicoes, fuſtians, and the ſeveral 
ſpecies of cottons; but it is bad for blues, and makes 
yellows and greens look ruſty. 
and ſweeter than the former, and diſſolving ſoap better; 
uſed in moſt caſes, by the dyers, for waſhing and rinfing 
their cloths after dying. 3. Liquor, abſolutely fo called, 
which is bran liquor, made of one part bran, and fine 
river-water, boiled an hour, and put in a leaden ciſtern 
to ſettle: four or five days in ſummer turn it too ſour, 
and unfit for uſe: its office is to contribute to the holding 


the fermenting 


of the colour: it is known that ſtarch, which is only the 


flower of bran, makes a clinging paſte that will congluti- 
nate paper, tho' not wood or metals. Accordingly, bran- 
liquors are uſed to mealy dying ſtuffs ; as to madder, which 
is rendered clammy and glutinous by being boiled in 
bran-water, and thus made to ſtick better to the villi of 
the ſtuff dyed. 4. Gums, tragacanth, arabic, maſtic, 
and ſanguis draconis, are uſed in dying ſilk, chiefly to 
give it a gloſſineſs, which may make it ſeem finer, as well 
as ſtiffer ; and to encreaſe the weight. . 

The dying materials are generally applied in decoctions 
made in water, more or leſs ſtrong, according to the oc- 
caſion; ſometimes by only dipping the ſtuff in the vat of 
dye; ſometimes by boiling it therein; and ſometimes by 
leaving it a day or more to ſleep: but alum, in dying 


ſilks, is always applied cold; in which ſtate alone it con- 


tributes to the brightneſs of the dye. 


The art of Dy1NG may be divided into as many branches as | 


there are different colours to be communicated, and forts 

of different ſtuffs to be the ſubject of it. | 

Dy1xG of cloths, ſerges, ſtuffi, and other woollen mani factures. 
For black, in cloths and ſtuffs of price, it is begun with 
a ſtrong decoftion of woad and indigo, which give a 
deep blue ; after which, the ſtuffs being boiled with alum, 
tartar, and pot-aſhes, are to be maddered with com- 
mon madder, then dyed' black with Aleppo galls, cop- 
peras, and ſumac, and finiſhed by back-boiling in weld. 
Scarlet is dyed with kermes and cochineel; with which 
may be alſo uſed agaric and arfenic. Crimſon, is given 


with cochineel, maſtic, aqua fortis, ſal armoniac, ſub- 


I 


made; and 


according to their:ſeveral bues, with 


are given With woad, weaker in decodion than for bal 


help 
of woad ; though it is likewiſe uſed in the 


de woaded, and then put in black, as above. Black yo 


2. River-water, ſofter . 


„ 


DV 


kranth, and panſy+ſfcarlets, are given — le, ty 
indigo, braziletts, brazil, and orchal.- For co, 
pure madder is-ufeds without other ingredient. 05 
ſon reds, carnations, flame and pench- colours, x, 
without madder or the like. . 
with Roman alum, and ſiniſhied with cochineel dan 
colour, muſt de back-boiled- 2 little with gib © 
peras, or the like. Orange aurora, or golden Ny 
brick-colour,. and onion-peel-colour, are given with ui 
and madder, tempered according to their reſpectiye lk 
For blues, the darker are given with a ſtrong tindun 
woad ; the brighter with the ſame.liquor, 28 it wee 
in working. ; k-browns, minims, and tan-colow 


with alum and pot-aſhes ; after which ar 
higher than for black. For .. Fares 
is added. Pearl- colours are given with gall and copben 

ſome are begun with walnut-tree roots, and finiſhed oe 
the former; though, to make them more ſerviceable, ty 

are dipped in a weak tincture of cochineel. Greenz, # 
begun with woad and finifhed with weld. Pale. yelon 
lemon · colour, and ſulphur - colour, are given 


— 7 Olive colours of all degrees, are firſt * — 
Aan en down in with ſoot, more or leſs, accord 


to the ſhade required. Feulemort, hair-colour, 
and cinnamon- colour, are given with weld and math 
Nacarat, or bright orange-red, is given with weld u. 
goats hair boiled with pot-aſhes ; but fuſtic is forbid tes, 
- as-2 falſe colour. / g 4 | 
Drive ef wools for ' tapeſtry, is performed after the (a: 
manner as cloths ; excepting blacks, which are only 


for cloths and ſerges, may be begun with walnut-tree na 
or walnut- rinds, and 


iſhed by dipping in a m 
black. ; * i. mY 


Dr1xG of filts, is begun by boiling them with ſoap, ti 
* and waſhing * ——— river, = 
ing them in alum water cold: but for crimſon: they u 
ſcowered a ſecond time before putting them in the ts 
chiĩneel vat. Red-crimfon is dyed with cochineel mei 

adding galls, turmeric, arſenic, and tartar, all put N 
in a copper of fair water, almoſt boiling: with thele te 
_ filk is to be boiled an hour and half; after which, it» 
| ſuffered to ſtand in the liquor till next day. Vice 
crimſon is alſo given with pure cochineel, arſenic, tm, 
and glaſs ; but the galls in leſs rtion than the forme; 
when taken out it is to be well waſhed, and put in 2 
of indigo. Cinnamon - erimſon is begun like the vat 
but finiſhed by back - boiling; if too bright, with coppeni 
if dark with a dip in indigo. Light-blues are given it! 
| back of indigo. Sky blues are begun with orchal, v 
finiſhed - with indigo. For citron-colours, the ful 1 
firſt alumed, then welded, with a little indigo. Pale y 
lows, after aluming, are dyed in weld alone. Pale 8 
brown auroras, after aluming, are welded ſtrong , l. 
taken down with rocou diffolved with pot-aſhes. Fl 
colour is begun with rocou, then alumed, and dipped 
a vat or two of brazil. * Cinnamon-colour, after d 
ing, is dipped in brazil and brazilletto. Lead-col 
given with fuſtic, or with weld, braziletto, 
copperas: but the galls, on theſe and other occauon, 
not to be overdoſed, which increaſes the weight w. 
damage of the purchaſer ; for which reaſon it 15 ＋ | 
in France as a fraud: and, in reality, few we | 
filks requite galls. Black filks, of the coarſer 10 
begun by ſcowering them with ſoap, 28 for year 4 
which done, they are waſhed out, wrung, an 12 67 
hour in old galls, where they are left to ſtan * 
two: after which, they are waſhed again 1 ö 
ter, wrung, and put in another vat of new 20% 4 n 
then waſhed and wrung again, and finiſhed 1 

black. Fine blacks, are only put once into — N 

new and fine ſort, which has only boiled an chte 
they are waſhed, and wrung out, and dipped boi 

black, to be aſterwards brought down, by! g 
with ſoap. mY 
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rise of thread, is begun by ſcowering it in a lye of good 


| hich it is wrung, rinſed out in river- water, 
Dr er a bright blue, it is given with 


braziletto and indigo. Bright-green is firſt dyed blue, 


boiled with braziletto and yetdeter, and laſtly 
— For a dark- green it is given like the former, 


ing more before woading.— Lemon, or pale- 
or bg ro * with weld mixed with rocou.— Orange, 
— ilabella, with fuſtic, weld, and rocou.— Red, both 
bri pt and dark, with flame-colour, are given with bra- 
| 15 either alone, or with a mixture of focou.— Violet, 
a ' roſe, and amaranth, are given with brazil, taken 
1 with indigo. Feulemort, and olive- colour, are 
given with galls and copperas, taken down and finiſhed 

i ziletto Wood. * . 

—.— of hats is done with braziletto, galls, copperas, and 


verdegreaſe, diſſolved, and boiled in a c capable of 


receiving, beſides the liquor, 12 dozen of hats on their 


blocks, or moulds. Here the hats are ſuffered to boil 
ſome time, after which they are taken out and left to 
and and cool, then dipped again ; and thus alternately, 
oftener or ſeldomer, as the ſtuff is of a nature to take the 
dye with more or leſs — 5 fee p 
Pr 76. There are ſeveral ways of proving the truth 
of yes, Or * the juſtneſs and legitimacy of their 
tion. 
— by the dyer, and the proper foundations laid, a 
white ſpot, of the bigneſs of a ſhilling, ought to be left; 
beſides a white ſtripe between the cloth and the liſt. 
Farther proof is had by boiling the dyed ſtuff in water, 
with other 1 ients, different according to the quality 
of the dye to be proved: if the colour ſuſtains the teſt, 
that is, does not diſcharge at all, or very little, ſo that 
the water is not BEA by it, the dye is pronounced 
- otherwiſe falſe. 
2 dyes of fits. For red crimſon, the proof is made 
by boiling the ſilk with an equal weight of alum. For 
ſcarlet-crimſon it is boiled with ſoap, almoſt the weight 
of the filk. For violet-crimſon, with alum of equal weight 
with the ſilk, or with white citron juice, about a pint to 
a pound of ſilk. Theſe ingredients are to be mixed, and 
put in fair water when it begins to boil ; after which, the 
ſilks are alſo to be put in; and after boiling the whole for 


made after the manner of that of blacks. 


To diſcover whether a cloth has duly 


to be dyed is firſt 


as madder, weld, and brazil, without a gum. 
of the colouring materials, by the help of other colour - 
leſs ones, ſtrike different colours from what they would 
alone, and of themſelves; as cochineel, and brazil. 6. 


rated tinctures, will at laſt become black. 
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taken out and compared. The piece which has only been 
 woaded, will be found bluiſh; with ſomewhat of a dull 


Freer! if it hath been hoth woaded and maddered, it will 
of a tan, or minim colour; and if it has been neither 
woaded or maddered, its colour will be dunniſh, between 
1 and fallow. © 


or cloths dyed of a minim colour, the proof is to be 
To know whether - ſcarlet, or crimſon cloths, have been 
dyed with pure cochineel, they are to be boiled, with 
an ounce of alum to a pound of cloth. For cloths of 
other colours, the proof is to be made in the ſame man- 
ner as that of blacks and minims. | 


Theory of Dying. 1. All the materials, which of them- 
_ ſelves give colour, are either red, yellow, or blue; ſo that 


out of them, and the primitive fundamental colour, white, 
all that great variety, which is ſeen in dying ſtuffs, ariſes, 
2. Few of the colouring materials, as cochineel, ſoot, 
woad-wax, or woad, are, in their outward and firſt ap- 
pearance, of the ſame colour, which, by the ſlighteſt diſ- 


_ tempers and ſolutions in the weakeſt menſtrua, they dye 
upon cloth, filk, or ſuch like: 3. Many of the colour- 


ing materials will not yield their colours without much 
grinding, ſteeping, boiling, fermenting, or corroſion by 
powerful menſtrua; as red-w.od, weld, woad, and an- 
notto. 4. Many of the ſaid colouring materials will of 


themſelves give no colouring at all; as copperas; or galls; 


or with much diſadvantage, unleſs the cloth or other ſtuff 
covered, or incruſtated, as it were, 
with ſome other matter, though colorleſs afore hand; 


5. Some 


Some colours, as madder, indigo, and woad, by re-ite- 
7- Though 
prov is the moſt frequent and common of all natural co- 
ours; yet there is no ſimple ingredient, which is now 
uſed alone, to dye green with upon any material; ſap- 


green, the condenſed juice of the rhamus-berry being the 


neareſt, and this only uſed by country-people. 8. There 
is no black thing in uſe which dies black; though both 


the coal and foot of moſt things burnt, or ſcorched, are 


—_ 
— 
— 


half a quarter of an hour, if the dye is falſe the liquor of 


of that colour; and the blacker, by how much the ma- 


alt the red-crimſon will be violet, in caſe it has been dyed ter, before it was burnt, was whiter; as in the remarkable 
na, with orchal; or very red, if with brazil : that of crimſon- inſtance of ivory black. 9. The tincture of ſome dying 
wer ſcarlet, if rocou has been uſed, will become of an aurora ſtuffs will fade even with lying, or with the air, or will 
ant colour; or, if brazil has betn uſed, red : and that of ſtain even with water ; but very much with wine, vine- 
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Violet crimſon, if brazil or orchal has been uſed, will be 
of a colour bordering upon red. On. the contrary, if 
the three ſorts of crimſon are truly dyed, their liquors will 
diſcover but very little alteration. A ſtill ſurer way to 
Giſcover if crimſon ſilks are rightly dyed, is by boiling a 
piece of ſtandard crimſon filk, kept for that purpoſe at 


dyers-hall, after the fame manner, and then comparing 
the tinctures of the two liquors. | 


5 the ſilk is put in fair boiling water, with pot-aſbes, 
or ſoap, nearly of the weight of the ſilk; after ſome time 
it 18 taken out, upon which, if it has been dyed with 
bell, the colour will be vaniſhed, and nothing but that of 
ey left, which is a fort of feulemort, or wood colour. 

he dying of ſilk with galls may alſo be detected by 

| Ping in boiling water, with a gallon of citron juice; 
wy; taken out and waſhed in cold water, and then dip- 
toy a black dye, if y_ have been uſed it, it will turn 

3 if not, it will be of a brown-bread colour. 


with 85, or ſlipp, it ſhould be boiled in fair water, 
* twice its weight of ſoap: if it is loaden with galls, 
T, un reddiſh; otherwiſe it will keep its colour. 


ſample _ a ſample of it, and at the ſame time a 


1 andard black, kept for that purpoſe for 
* b ee is to be taken; and then as much 
with alk um 45 is equal in weight to both, together 
in a pan 0 weight of pot-aſhes, is to be put over the fire 
mples lh "an-water ; when jt begins to boil, the two 
— *** Would be put in, and after half an hour to be 


o diſcover whether other colours have been dyed with 


: 0 iſcover if black ſilk has been over-doſed with galls, 
Cel-Min 


e whether black cloth has been firſt woaded 


gar, or urine. 10. Some of the dyers materials are uſed 
to bind and ſtrengthen a colour; ſome to brighten it; 
ſome to give luſtre to the ſtuff; ſome to diſcharge and 
take off the colour, either in whole or in part; and ſome 
out of-fraud, to make the material dyed, if coſtly, to be 
heavier. 11. Some dying ingredients, or drugs, by the 
coarſeneſs of their bodies, .make the thread of the dyed 
ſtuff ſeem coarſer; ſome, by ſhrinking them, ſmaller ; 
and ſome, by levigating their 8 finer. 12. 
Many of the ſame colours ate dyed upon different ſtuffs, 
with different materials; as red-wood, uſed in cloth, not 
in ſilks; annotto in ſilks, not in cloth; ſo that they may 
be dyed at ſeveral prices. 13. Scowering, and waſhing of 
ſtuffs, to be dyed, is ta be done with appropriate ma- 
terials, as ſometimes with oxgalls, ſometimes with ful- 
ler's earth, and ſometimes with ſoap ; but this latter is per - 


nicious in ſome caſes, where pot-aſhes will ſtain, or alter 


the colour. 14. Where great quantities of Ruffs are to 
be dyed together, or where. they are to be done with 
great ſpeed ; and where the pieces are very long, broad, . 
and thick, they are to be differently handled, both in 
reſpect to the veſſels, and ingredients. 15. In ſome co- 
lours, and ſtuffs, the tingent liquor muſt be boiling ; in 
other caſes blood-warm ; in others it may be cold. 16. 
Some tingent liquors are fitted for uſe by long keeping, 
and in ſome the virtue wears away by the ſame. 17. 


Some colours, or ſtuffs, are beſt dyed by re-iterated dip- 


pings ever in the ſame 1 at ſeveral intervals of time; 
ſome by continuing a longer, and others a leſſer time 
therein. 18. In ſome caſes, the matter of the veſſel 


wherein the liquors are heated, anè me tinctures prepared, 
muſt 
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muſt be regarded, as that the kettles are pewter for bow - 

dye. 19. Little regard is had how much liquor is uſed 
in proportion to the dying drugs ; the liquor being rather 
adjuſted to the bulk of the ſtuff, as the veſſels are to the 
breadth of the ſame; the quantity of dying drugs being 
proportioned to the colour, higher, or lower, and to the 

| ſtuffs both; as likewiſe the ſalts are to the dying drugs. 
Concerning the weight which colours give to filks, for 


/ 


and being a commodity of great price, it is obſerved, that 
one pound of raw ſilk loſes four ounces by waſhing out the 
ums, and natural ſordes; as alſo that the ſame ſcowered 
ilk may be raiſed to above 30 ounces from the remaining 
12, if it is-dyed black with certain materials. The reaſon 

. why black colour may be dyed the heavieſt is, that all 
ponderous drugs may be dyed black, being all of a lighter 
colour; whereas, perhaps, there feem to be few or no 


materials wherewith to increaſe the weight of ſilk, which 


will conſiſt with fair light colours; ſuch as will, having 
been uſed, as white arfenic to carnations. | 
Of things uſeful in dying, eſpecially black, nothing in- 
creaſes weight ſo much as galls; by means whereof black 
flks recover the weight which they loſt by waſhing out 
their gum : nor is it counted extraordinary, that blacks 
ſhould gain about 4 or 6 ounces in the dying upon each 
pound. But, next to galls, old fuſtic increaſes the weight 
about an ounce and an half in 12, madder an ounce, and 
weld half an ounce, The blue vat, in deep blues of the 
fifth ſtall, adds no conſiderable weight z neither does log- 
wood, cochineel, or annotto ; nor even copperas of it- 
ſelf, without galls ; though ſlipp adds much to the weight, 


and gives a deeper black than copperas, which affords a 
good excuſe for the dyers that uſe it. 


DyinG, in a more extenſive ſenſe, is applied to all kinds 


of colouring given to bodies of any ſort ; in which ſenſe, ' 


dying amounts to the ſame with coloration, as it in- 
clude ſtaining, painting, gilding, marbling, and print- 
ing. The Chineſe are ſaid to practiſe the dying of tea 
with catechu, which gives the green tea leaf the colour, 
and its infuſion the tincture of boh:a. 
The ſorts of dying, or coloration, now commonly uſed 
in vulgar trades, are, 1. Whitening of wax, and ſeve- 
ral ſorts of linen, and cottons, by the ſun, air, and reci- 
procal effuſions of water. 2. Staining of wood and lea- 
ther, by lime, ſalt, and liquors, as in ſtaves, canes, 
and marquetry. 3. Marbling of paper, by diſtemperin 
the colours with ox-gall, and applying them upon a fti 
gummed liquor. 4. Colouring, or rather diſcolouring, 
filks and tiffanies, by brimſtone. 5. Colouring iron and 
copper-work with oil. 6. Giving leather a gold colour, 
or rather dying filver- leaves like gold, by varniſhes, and 
in other cafes by urine and ſulphur. 7. Staining of 
marble and alabaſter, with heat and coloured oils. 8. 
Colouring the barrels and locks of guns blue, and purple, 
with tlie temper of ſmall coal-heat. 10, Colouring-glaſs, 
chryſtals, and earthen wares, with the ruſts and ſolu- 
tions of metals; but glaſs dyed is the common matter of 
artificial jewels, the tinctures being given with zaffer, 
manganeſe, ferretto, and crocus martis. 11. Colouring 
live- hair, as in Poland, both horſe, and human hair, 
and alſo of furs: for the uſe of angling, white hair 
is dyed green, by boiling it in ale with alum; then 
ſteeping it in a decoQion of copperas with wax and wa- 
ter. It is dyed yellow by boiling in alum and ale, with 
walnut- tree leaves ſtamped in it; and brown, by ſteeping 
in ſalt and ale. 12. Enamelling, and annealing. 13. 
Application of colours, as in printing of books, and 
pictures; the making of playing cards, and japanning. 
14. Gilding, and tinning with mercury, block tin, and 
ſal armoniac. 15. Colouring metals, as copper with ca- 
lamine into braſs, and with zink or ſpelter into gold, or 


into ſilver with arſenic, and of iron into copper with 
| Hungarian vitriol. 16. Making painters colours, by pre- 


paring of earth, chalk, and ſlates, as in umber, oker, and 
cullen's earth; out of the calces of lead, as ceruſs and mi - 
nium ; by ſublimates of mercury and brimſtone, as in ver- 
milion ; by tinging of white earths variouſly, as in verde- 
ter, and fome of the lakes ; by concrete juices or fœculæ, 
as in indigo, pinks, ſap-green, and Jakes; as alſo by 
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- ruſts, as in verde 


greaſe. 17. The appl ing of th 

jours by the adheſion of ox-gall, as 93 Aa * 

per; or by gum-water as in limning; or by — 
drying oils, as the oils of linſeed- nuts, ſpike 11 


1 > turpentine, 
and the like. And, laſtly, The watering of tabbiez. 
DrinG' of leather and ſkins. Blue is given ſteeping the (4, 


ject a day in urine and indigo, then boi ing it with alum. 


or or it may be given by tempering the indigo with red. ui, 
in them it is moſt taken notice of, as being ſold by weight, a 80 red. vine, 


and w e ſkins therewith. Red is given by waſhi 
the ſkins, and laying them two hours in galls; then w;; 's 
ing them out, ipping them in a liquor, made with liga. 
trum, alum, and, ver greaſe, in water; and, laſtly . 
a che made with, brazil wood boiled with lye, Punk 
is given by wetting: the ſkins with, a ſolution of roche 
alum in warm water, and when dry again, rubbing then 
With the hand in a decoction of: logwood in cold war; 
Green is given 1 {meering the ſkin with ſap-green and 

alum-water boiled; but to darken the colour a little indi 
may be added. Dark green is alſo given with fl 
filings and ſal armoniac ſteeped in urine till ſoft, the 
ſmeered over the ſkin,; which is to be Cried in the ſhade 
Sky-colour is given with indigo ſteeped in boiling was: 
being the next morning warmed, and ſmeered over the 
ſkin. - Yellow is given by ſmeering the ſkin over with log 
and linſeed-oil diſſolved and ſtrained, or by infuſing it in 
weld. Orange-colour, by ſmeering with fuſtic beni 
boiled in alum- water; or, for a deep orange, with ty; 

meric. . ti id Stn 
Dyinc, or ſtaining of wood, for inlaying and veneeriny 
Red is done by boiling the wood in water and alum; then 
taking it out, adding brazil to the liquor, and giving the 
wood another boil in it. Black, with bruſhing it over 
with log-wood boiled in vinegar, hot, then waſhing it owe 
with a decoction of galls, and copperas, till it is the co. 
lour required. Any other colour may be given by (queer: 
ing out the moiſture of horſe-dung through a ſieve, mix 
ing it with diſſolved roche alum and gum arabic, andto 
the whole adding green, blue, or any other colour de- 
ſigned : after ſtanding two. or three da 


ys, pear-tree, ot 
other wood, cut to the thickneſs of halt a crown, is gut 
into the liquor boiling hot, and there ſuffered to remain 
till it is ſufficiently coloured. 
DyinG of bone, hoin, or ivory. Black is performed by 
ſteeping braſs in aqua fortis, till it is turned green; with 
which the bone, horn, cr ivory, is waſhed, once or twice; 
then put into a decoction of log-wood and water, wan. 
Green is 2 by boiling the ſubject in alum- water; then 
with verdegreaſe, ſal armoniac, and white vinegar, keep 
ing it hot therein till ſufficiently green, Red is begun by 
boiling it in alum- water, and kniſhed by decoction in: 
liquor compounded of quick-lime ſteeped in rain-watt) 
ſtrained, and to every pint an ounce of brazil wool added; 
the bone, horn, or ivory, to be boiled therein till ſufkc: 
ently red, 
By the ſtatute of the 13th of George I. it was enaftcd 
TT hat if any perſon ſhould within England, Wales, « 
Berwick upon Tweed, dye black any bays, or ot 
woollen goods, as mather blacks, the ſame not beit 
dyed throughout with woad, indigo, and mather only 
or ſhould dye black any cloth, long ells, bays, ot oth 
woollen goods, for woaded blacks, the ſame not belt 
woaded throughout, he ſhould forfeit for ſuch fall u. 
thered blacks, or woaded blacks, as follows: | 
For every long Bocking bays, containing 70 yards, 45 
For every Colcheſter bays, or ſhort bays, contain" * 
yards, 22+. and ſo in proportion for bays, cr d 
woollen goods. : ; þ ated 
And for every cloth dyed lu. without being 0 
throughout, containing 44 yards, 405. 1 
For every piece of —. falſely dyed as aforeſaid, conta 
ing 70 yards, 3Os. | | 3 
For every Colcheſter, or ſhort bays, containing 35 
128. f - and {0 
For every perpetuana, or ſtuff, falſely dyed, 45 1 f 
. f an goods dye 
in proportion for any other woollen g 
woade. blacks. ' ods which 
It was thereby alſo enacted, That all woollen A 1 withl 
ſhould be 45 mathered black, ſhould be mat 1 ub 
red roſe and a blue roſe; and all woollen 8% | | 
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ul woaded black throughout, ſhould be 
rag © roſe; and if = perſon ſhould coun- 
— the ſaid marks, or ſhould x any ſuch mark to 
: of the goods falſely.dyed for mather or woaded blacks, 
* offender ſhould forfeit 4 |. for every piece of goods 
to which the ſaid mark ſhould be affixed. That if any per- 
{on ſhould uſe logwood in dying of blue, he ſhould forfeit 

os. for every piece of cloth ſo dyed, containing 44 yards; 
3 « for every long piece of Bocking-bays, containing 70 
ards; 128 for every Colcheſter or ſhort bays, containing 
3 yards; 48. for every perpetuana or ſtuff, containing 14 


ons occupying the trade of dying woollen ma- 
res — Ty — 4 of London, or within IO miles 
compaſs of the ſame, ſhould be ſubject to the inſpectors 
of the company of dyers of London; and it ſhould be 
lawful for the maſter, wardens, and court of aſſiſtants, of 
the ſaid company, by writing under their common ſeal, 
to appoint ſearchers within the ſaid limits; and out of the 


ir auarter-ſefſfions, to appoint ſuch ſearchers ; and it 
— be lawful for the ſearchers, taking to their aſſiſtance 
a conſtable, or other peace-officer, at all ſeaſonable times 
in the day, to enter into the ſhop, or workhouſe, of any 
perſons uſing the trade of dying, or concerned in the dy- 
ing of woollen goods, to ſearch all cloths, and other 
woollen goods, to be dyed black or blue; and if mw per- 
ſon ſhould oppoſe ſuch ſearch, he ſhould forfeit 101. but 
all proſecutions for offences againſt this act ſhould be 
commenced within 40 days after the offence committed. 
As the art of dying is ſo very eſſential for the grand branch 
of the Britiſh trade, the woollen manuſactory, the legiſla- 
ture have thought proper to give it ſome encouragement; 


for, by the ſtatutes of the 3d and 4th of Queen Anne, 


and ift of George I. alum of all ſorts, antimony, except 
crude, Britiſh berries for the plantations, „ caſ- 
ſumba, copperas of all ſorts, French berries, grain or 
ſcarlet powder, grains of Portugal or Rota, grains of Se- 
ville in berries, litharge of all ſorts, platain, ſaltpetre, 
weld, and woad, are exempted from the new, one third, 
and two third ſubſidies, and the additional duty on ſpice. 
By the zd and 4th of Q. Anne, and the 8th of George I. 
agaric, annotto, antimonium crudum, aquafortis, argol, 
arſenic, bay-berries, Brazil wood, Braziletto wood, co- 
chineel, cream of tartar, fuſtic, galls, gum arabic, in- 


m. dico of all ſorts, iſinglaſs, litmus, logwood, madder of 
ien all ſorts, madder- roots, Nicaragua wood, orchal, orche- 
eh lia or Spaniſh weed, pomegranate peels, redwood, faf- 
hy flore, fal armoniac, ſal gem, ſapan wood, red ſaunders, 


ſnumac, ſticklack, turnſole, valonia, and verdigreaſe, 


— 


parts and ſo in proportion for all other woollen goods. 


aid limits, it ſhould be lawful for the juſtices of peace, at 


may be imported free of all duties; provided entry, and 
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other requiſites of law, are performed as before, elſe to 
pay as formerly: though, upon exportation of any of 
theſe foreign dying-goods, a ſubſidy is to be paid of 6d. 
for every 20 8. of their rates, or 24 per cent. 
As for indico, fuſtic,. or other dying wood of the Britiſh 
plantations, ſee Plantations. | 
DYER. A perſon whoſe employment conſiſts in the trade 
of dying; of which. there are ſeveral ſorts; ſome dye 
only in wool, others in ſilk: ſome confine themſelves 
to particular colours, ſuch as ſcarlet and blues; but the 
_ ſcarlet-dyer is by much the moſt ingenious and profitable 
branch of the dying buſineſs ; and the beſt dyes ſtruck of 
that colour are done vpon the river Severn, the water of 
this river having ſome influence upon the operation, which 
renders. the cloths finiſhed there preferable to thoſe made 
any where elſe in Europe. | 
Dr=zxs company of London, which was antiently one of the 
twelve, was incorporated by letters-patent of the 11th of 
Edward IV. in 1472, by the name of The wardens and 
commonalty of the myſtery of dyers, London; and, among 
other privileges granted this ſociety, there is one of keep- 
15 ſwans upon the river Thames. | | 
This corporation conſiſts of 2 wardens, 30 aſſiſtants, 
and 147 liverymen, who pay a fine of 151. upon admiſ- 
fion ; but their hall, which was ſituated near the Old 
Swan- lane, Thames-ſtreet, being deſtroyed by the confla- 
gration in 1666 ; and the ſame not rebuilt, a number of 
 ware-houſes are erected on the fide thereof; wherefore 
the company has converted one of their houſes in little 
Elbow-lane, Dowgate-hill, into a hall to tranſact their 
affairs in, WS 
At Paris, and in moſt of the great cities of France, the 
dyers are divided into three companies ; being thoſe of the 
great dye, who are only to uſe the beſt ingredients, and 
ſuch as ſtrike the ſureſt and moſt permanent colours, 
Dyers of the leſſer dye, who are allowed to uſe the infe- 
rior ſorts of drugs, which only yield falſe and fading co- 
lours. And dyers of filk, wool, and thread. All the higher- © 
prized cloths and ſtuffs are reſerved to the dyers of the 
firſt ſort; thoſe of leſs value, particularly ſuch as are rated 
at above 40 ſols the ell in white, are committed to the 
maſters of the leſſer dye. Blue, red, and yellow, are re- 
ſerved more peculiarly to thoſe of the great dye ; browns, 
fallows, and "at 3 to both ſorts; but as * 
black, it is begun by the dyers of the great dye, and fi- 
niſhed by thoſe of he leſſer. | . 
Dy ERS black. See Black. 
DyeRs blue. See Blue. | 
Dyexs weed, called alſo Ho:d-way, or Genifla tinferia, is 
an herb uſed by dyers for a green colour, | 
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On the compaſs, in ſea · charts, and maps, marks the 
eaſt point or wind; ſo that E. is eaſt, E. S. E. 


caſt ſouth eaſt, N. E. north caſt, and E. N. E. 


eaſt north eaſt. 
EAGER, in reſpect of liquors, is the ſame as pricked, or 
turning ſour. See = Beer, and Eager Wine. 


' EARN, in trade, ſignifies what a labouring perſon can get 


by his work or buſineſs. 

EARNE lake, or Lough Earne. A great lake of Ireland, in 
the county of Fermanagh, and province of Ulſter, ex- 
tending 30 miles in length, joined by a narrow ftrait, on 
which ftands the town of Iniſkilling. 

EARNEST, Arrbæ. Money advanced to complete, or 
aſſure, a verbal bargain, and bind the parties to the per- 
formance thereof. By the civil law, he who recedes from 
his bargain, loſes his earneſt; or if the perſon who re- 
ceived the earneſt give back, he is to return the earneſt 
double. But, according to the laws of England, the ef- 
fect of earneſt is more: for the perſon who gave it, is, in 
ſtrictneſs, obliged thereby to abide by his bargain ; and, 
in caſe he declines it, is not diſcharged upon forfeiting his 
earneſt, but may be ſued for the whole money ſtipulated, 

EARTH, in geography, this terraqueous globe, or ball, 

whereon we inhabit, conſiſting of land and water; and, 
conſidered in different relations or habitudes, makes the 
ſubje& of geography and geometry. x | 
The antients entertained various opinions as to the figure 
of the earth; ſome, as Anaximander, held it cylindrical ; 
- and others, as Leucippus, in form of a drum. But the 
principal opinion was, that it was flat; that the viſible 
horizon was the bounds of the earth, and the ocean the 
bounds of the horizon ; that the heavens and earth above 
this ocean made the whole viſtble univerſe; and that all 
beneath the ocean was Hades, or the infernal region; 
which, opinion was not only received by ſeveral of the an- 
tient poets and philoſophers, but alſo by ſome of the Chrift- 


jan fathers, as Lactantius, St. Auguſtine, and others. 


Huwever, modern philoſophy has ſufficiently demonſtrated 
the earth to be nearly ſpherical, for the inequalities on its 
ſurface prevent its being perfectly fo: beſides, Huygens 


and Sir Iſaac Newton have ſhewn, that the earth is higher 


and bigger under the equator, than at the poles : fo that 
its figures nearly, is that of an oblate ſpheroid, ſwelling 
out towards the equatorial parts, and flatted or contracted 
towards the poles, which has alſo been corroborated by 
the late ubſervations of Monſieur Maupertuis, aſtronomer 
to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; who, by actually meaſur- 
ing a degree of the meridian in the ſouth of France, and 
a degree of the meridian at the polar circle, found the 
latter exceeded the former by 255 toiſes, or 510 yards; 
making the earth an oblate ſpheroid, or like a flat turnip, 
confirming what was before laid down by Sir Iſaac New- 
ton. that the equatorial diameter exceeded the axis by 
34 Engliſh miles. If the earth were in a fluid ſtate, its 
revolution round its axis would neceffarily make it put on 
ſuch a figure, by reaſon the centrifugal force being greater 
towards the equator, the fluid would there riſe and ſwell 
moſt ; and that it ſhould be ſo now, ſeems neceſſary to 
keep the ſea in the equinoctial regions frum overflowing 
the earth thereabouts. 
"This ſphericity of the earth is further confirmed, by its 
having been frequently failed round. The firſt time was 
in the year 1519, when Ferdinand Magellan made the 
tour of tne whole globe, in 1124 days; in the year1557, 
Sir Francis Drake performed the ſame voyage in 1056 
days; in the year 1586, Sir Tho. Cavendiſh made the 
ſame voyage in 777 days; Simon Cordes, of Rotterdam, in 
the year 1590, and Oliver Ncoort, in the year 1598, in 
1077 days; William Cornelius Van Schouten, in the year 


- 


merce, and national intereſt. And the natural cue! 
this ſphericity of the globe is, according to Sir Ie 
Newton, the great principle of attraction, which the q 


one angther. | 


degree of a great circle of the earth; though this de 


1615, in 749 days; James Heremites, and John Huy- 
p | 
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ns, in the year 1623, in 802 days; and the R. 
— 88 Lad Anſon, in te year wy tl 
days: but Lord Anfon met with ſeveral extraording 
impediments in his voyage ; for, beſides his continum 
at Juan Fernandes, and the time he took. up in the 4 
ſtruction of Paita, he was detained 67 days in cruꝶ 
about Acapulco, in expectation of that valuable , 
which he afterwards took ; he alſo continued 55 Wig 
Tinian ; and he ſpent 398 days, from his firlf art 
Macao in China, before his final departure from the 
for Europe. All of whom failing continually from & 
to weſt, at length arrived in Europe, whence they k 
forth; and in the courſe of their voyages obſerved al i 
phenomena, both of the heavens and the earth, to q 
reſpond to and confeſs this ſpherical figure: beſide, t 
accounts they have given of theſe voyages, particu 
that elegant relation of Commodore Anſon's, have greah 
promoted the important purpoſes of navigation, an 


tor has ſtamped on all the matter of the univerſe; whe 
by all bodies, and all the parts of bodies, naturally at 


The magnitude of the earth, and the number of mils 
diameter contains, have been variouſly determined by w 
rious authors, both antient and modern: but the bel wy 
to arrive at any certainty, is by finding the quantity d 


is found very different, according to the different as wh 
thods and in nts made uſe of, as well as the Cifferet the 
obſervers. , The method obſerved by Mr. Norwood, al Th 
the French aſtronomers Picard, Caſſini, and Aae Ir; 
by meaſuring the diſtance between two remote places ma 
the ſamè meridian, is undoubtedly the beſt; and, ac alſo 
ing to their obſervations, the ambit or circumferencec whe 
the earth is 25,0312 Engliſh ſtatute miles: whence, up the 
poſing the earth ipterical, its diameter muſt be 7907 fr don 
tute miles; and conſequently its radius, or ſemi-dians pire 
ter, may be taken in a round number for 200, 0 the 
feet; its ſurface will be 199, 444, 206 miles; which k. long 
ing multiplied by one third of its ſemi- diameter, gin mig 
ſolid content of the terreſtrial globe 264, 850, Co ben 
cubic miles. ; | Sola 
The terraqueous globe is now generally granted to Wn fron 
two motions ; the one diurnal, around its own !, of g 
the ſpace of 24 hours, which conſtitutes the nycthemem the 
or natural day; and other annual, round the ſun, 1s ng, 
elliptical orbit, or track, in 365 days, and 6 hours, C Whi 
ſtituting the year; the diverſities of night and day be Hon 
derived from the former, and the viciſſitudes of {cat a pi 
from the latter. And whether the earth move, or fett two 
at reſt ; that is, whether it be fixed in the center, . of A 
the ſun, heavens, and ſtars, moving round the lame i foun 
eaſt to weſt, according to Ptolemy z or whether the le he e 
vens and ſtars being at reſt, the earth moves from de % by 
eaſt, according to Copernicus, is the great article * 
. diffinguiſhes the Ptolemaic from the Copernican ſyn way 
the latter of which is now univerſally received, a 5 
what was originally the doctrine of Pythagoras; an | at 
reconcileable to the wiſdom of the divinity, that to 7 | * 
the earth at reſt, confounds and deſtroys all the . 8 
harmony of the univerſe, annuls its laws, and 5 oy 
part at variance with other, robbing tne L_— - 
the praiſe of his work, and mankind of the pleau i 2 
contemplating its beauties, See Globe, Eurt, 4 nd 
Africa, and America. rials x 
EaRTH, in natural hiſtory, is a foſſil, or terre bote d —4 
ter, whereof our ęlobe principally conſiſts; * * 


racer is, neither to be diſſoluble by fire, Wi" 
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ot tranſparent, more fuſile than ſtone, and generally 
ntalnie ſome degree of fatnels. 1 , 5 
Of ſuch earths, ſome are ſimple and immutable, others 


compoun | * 5 
tone: of;the ſecond, or compound kind, are 
ef red, white, and brown; fuller's earth; 
he ſeveral kinds of medicinal earth, as lemnian earth, and 
a ſigillata 3 to which claſs are likewiſe referred argillz, 
* earths formed into potters ware. See Earth black, 
Nerd Japan earth, Lemmian earth, Samian earth, 
Sigillata terra, Soap earth; alſo Clay, Loam, Lime, Sand, 
Cali, Coal, Sulphur, and Alabaſſer. 22 
ARTHEN ware, is 2 general name for all kinds of goods 
of the potter manufacture. See Clay, Pottery, Porcelain, 
and ance. | | | 
paves | dealer, is a dependent on'the pot-houſe. 
Theſe perſons buy their goods from ſeveral houſes in 
England, from Holland, and at the ſales of the Eaft In- 
dia company; they alſo frequently deal in tea, coffee, and 
late. a be dt t 6 - 11. 7 
* in the ſea· language, ſignifies as much as flacken, or 
let go ſlacker: thus they ſay, eaſe the bowling, eaſe the 
ſheet ; that is, let it go ſlacker. 
48 T, in coſmography, one of the cardinal points of the 
horizon; being the point wherein the prime vertical in- 
terſects that quarter of the horiaon which the ſun riſes in. 
See Cardinal point, Horizon, and Orient. ' © bey 


its ſituation to the eaſt, as its latter from India, the chief 
country it waſhes ; extending from the coaſt of Anian on 
the eaſtern part of Africa, to the Ladrone or Marian 
iſlands, about 1800 miles eaſt of Canton in China; theſe 


about 2000 miles long, and 600 broad. See Ocean. 

A8 T INDIE S. The continent of India, ſo denominated 
ſrom its eaftern' ſituation, See India, and gt Indies. 
asT InDIA companies, A general term given to ſuch 
companies as trade to India, and other eaſtern parts; 
which are the moſt conſiderable of any throughout all 
the European ſtates, for the proſecution of commerce. 
The trade to the Eaſt Indies was long carried on by the 
Iſraelites through the Red ſea, and the ſtreights of Babel - 
mandel, not only to the coaſts of Africa on the weſt, but 
alſo to thoſe of Arabia, Perſia, and India, on the eaſt; 
who reaped a prodigious profit thereby, King David was 
the firſt who begun it; for having conquered the king- 
dom of Edom, and reduced it to be a province of his em- 
pire, he thereby became maſter of two ſea - port towns on 
the Red ſea, Elath, and Ezion- geber, which then be- 
longed to that kingdom; and, ſeeing the advantage that 
might be made of theſe two places, he wiſely took the 
benefit of it, and there begun this traffic. After David, 
Solomon carried on the ſame commerce to Ophir, and had 
from thence, in one voyage, four hundred and fifty talents 
of gold. But the uſe of the compaſs being then unknown, 
the way of navigation was in thoſe times only by coaſt- 
ung, whereby a voyage was frequently of three years, 
which now may be finiſhed - almoft in three months. 
However, this trade ſo far ſucceeded; and grew. to ſothigh 


do ports, and from thence to Jeruſalem, all the trade 
of Africa, Arabia, Perſia, and India, which was the chief 
he exceeded all the kings of the earth in his time, as much 
* bis wiſdom; but at length, the whole of this trade 
* engroſſed by the Tyrians; Who managing it from the 
ö me port, made it by the way of Nhinocorura, a ſea- port 
june between the confines of Egypt and Paleſtine; fo 
— it mod all at Tre; from whence all the weſtern 
* po the world were furniſhed with the wares of In- 
in _ Perſia, and Arabia, which thus, by the 
7 * a 1 Red ſea, the Tyrians traded to; who hereby 
ray OY y enriched themſelves: during the Perſian em- 
1 0 8 the favour and protection of whoſe kings they 
. u. poſſeſſion of this trade. But when the Pto- 

a in Egypt, they, by building Berenice, 
tem fe, "mos, and other places on the Egyptian of weſ- 
thoſe ©. and by ſending forth fleets from thence to all 
al gw tles to which the Tyrians traded, ſopn drew 


4 and fatty: of the firſt Kind is chalk, pumice, 


STERN ccean, or Indian ocran, has. its firſt name from 


illands ſeparating it from the South or Pacific ſea; being 


a pitch under Solomon, that thereby he drew to theſe 


fountain of thoſe immer ſe riches he acquired, and whereby 


trade into that kingdom, and there fixed the chief 
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mart of it at Alexandria, which was thereby made the 
greateſt martin all the world; where it continued for a great 
many years after; all the marine traffic which the weſtern 
parts-of the world had with Perſia, India, Arabia, and to 
the caſtern coaſt of Africa, being wholly carried on 
through the Red ſea, and the mouth of the Nile, till a 
way was found, about 256 years ſince, of ſailing to thoſe 
parts by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, After which 
the Portugueſe for ſome time managed this trade; but 
now itis, ina manner, wholly got into the hands of the 
Engliſh, French, and Dutch, | 
The - Portugueſe firſt ſailed round the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Eaſt Indies, in the year 1498 ; and the firſt 
ſettlement they made on the continent of India was at 
Cochin, on the coaſt of Malabar, in the year 1502. The 
Engliſh and Dutch did not attempt to trade to India, till 
about the year i600, and then only to the iflands at firſt; 
though it is true, ſeveral of their commanders had, be- 
fore that time, been ſent out-upon diſcoveries, and ſailed 
round the globe, through the ſtreights of Magellan, par- 
_ ticularly Sir Francis Drake, in the year 1 586, and Oliver 
Noort in 1598. Beſides, in the year 1595, the province 
of Holland fitted out four ſhips for diſcovery, which ſailed 
to Bantam, in the iſland of Java, and brought back with 
them ſuch ſamples of the goods of the eaſt, as induced the 
United Provinces to — one general company for that 
trade, in the year 1594; but the Portugueſe had, for 
Too years, engroſſed all the 1ich trade of India to them - 
- ſelves, except that the Spaniards had a little interrupted 
their commerce, in the Moluccas and the Philippines, on 
their diſcovering a paſſage to the Indies through the South - 
ſea, in the year 1520; though, when the other European 
powers became ſenſible of the value and facility of this 
-commerce, they ſoon began to participate the emoluments, 
by erecting the following companies. 

The Dutch EAsr Ix DIA company commenced in 1594, in 
the midſt of thoſe military confuſions attendant on the re- 
volt of the United Provinces from the allegiance of Spain. 
The Spaniards having ſhut up all their ports againſt theſe 
new republicans, whom they looked upon as rebels, and 
having even prohibited them all commerce to the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, of which chey were then, in ſome ſenſe, the 
maſters ; neceſſity inſpired fome Zealanders to go in queſt 

of a new paſſage for China and the Eaſt Indies by the 
N. E and to coaft, if poſſible, along Norway, Muſcovy, 
and Tartary. eee + As 
This enterpriſe was undertaken in 1594, 1595, and 
1596, by fitting out ſhips three different times, but all 
without any ſucceſs; the extreme colds of Nova Zembla, 
and the impenetrable ice of 1 mn, having either de- 
ſtroyed the ſhips ſent there, or diſcouraged the adven- 
turers. . | 
Whilſt this paſſage was unſucceſsfully attempting, a ſe- 
cond company was formed at Amſterdam ; which, under 
the direction of Cornelius Houteman, ſent four ſhips, in 
1595, by the uſual way which the Portugueſe went, with 
orders to conclude treaties with the Indians, far the trade 
of ſpice and other commodities; but more eſpecially in the 
places where the Portugueſe were not as yet eſtabliſhed. 
This ſmall fleet returned, two years and four months af- 
ter its departure, with little or no gain in reality; but 
with good! information, and large hopes. 
The old company, and a new one juſt eſtabliſhed at Am- 
ſterdam, being incorporated, they fitted out a fleet of 
eight veſſels, which ſer ſail, under Admiral James Vaneck, 
from the Texel in 1 598 ; and another fleet of three ſhips 
was fitted out, which weighed. anchor the 4th of Ma 
1599. Theſe were followed by ſeveral others; and ſo 
many new companies were erected at Amſterdam, © 
Rotterdam, and other places, that the States-Gene- 
ral apprehended they muſt prove detrimental to each 

Other; which fear, juſtified by ſome ſad conſequences, 

| cauſed the directors of all the different companies to aſ- 
ſemble: the reſult of this meeting was the union of all, which 
was confirmed by the ſtates the 20th of March 1602; 
whoſe ſucceſs' was very great, both on account of the 
immenſe riches brought into the United Provinces, or the 
kingdoms and ſtates which this company ſubdued in ſo 
many different countries of Aſia, | 


The | 
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The firſt fund of this company conſiſted of 6,459,840 
guilders, or 565,236 1. ſterling; of which Amſterdam 
advanced 3,674,915; Ze-land 1,333,882, Delft 470,000, 


Rotterdam 177,400, Hoorn 266,868, and Enchuyſen 
536,775 : and the firſt grant-of the ſtates was for 21 
years, to commence from the date of the grant, which 
was the ſame with that of the confirmation, | 
The company is governed by ſixty five directors, divided 
into thirteen different chambers. I he chamber of Am- 
ſterdam has 18 directors, the chamber of Zealand 12, the 
chambers of Delft and Rotterdam 14; thoſe of Enchuy- 
ſen and Hoorn 14; thoſe of Haerlem, Leyden, Dort, 
Tergow, the provinces of Guelderland, Frieſland, and 
Utrecht, each of them one director. 

Seventeen directors were alſo choſen from among the ſix- 
- ty-five, for the common affairs of the chambers; eight 
out of the chamber of Amſterdam, four out of that of 
Zealand, two out of thoſe of Delft and Rotterdam, and 
two out of thoſe of Enchuyſen and Hoorn, the ſeven- 

teenth being choſen alternatively out of Zealand, the 
Meuſe, or North Holland ; and it is this ſecond direc- 
tion that regulates the number, the fitting out, and the 
departure of ſhips. 


The company is privileged to contract alliances with the 
inces, whoſe eftates are eaſtwards of the Cape of Good 
2 and in the ſtreights of Magellan, along the ſtreights, 


and beyond them; to build fortreſſes there, and to eſta- 
bliſh governors, garriſons, and officers of juſtice and po- 
lice; but the treaties are concluded in the name of the 
"ates; in whoſe name all officers, both military and ci- 
vil, take their oaths. 
At the expiration of each grant, the company is obliged 
to obtain a new one, which has happened four times ſince 
the firſt was granted; but the renewal of grants coſt the 
company conſiderable ſums of money. 
By the grant of 1698, which was alſo confirmed in 1717, 
all the ſubjects of the States-General are prohibited the 
ſending of ſhips, and ſailing throughout the whole extent 
of the company's conceſſion, or carrying on a trade 
therein, either directly or indirectly ; as alſo aſſociating 
with ſtrangers for this trade, or ſerving in their veſſels. 
Nothing can be more wiſely and prudently concerted, 
than the police and diſcipline, whereby every thing is 
regulated in this company, either for the election of the 
directors of the chambers, or for the fitting out, and re- 
turns of ſhips; the choice of the ſeventeen particular di- 
rectors, the ſale of merchandiſes, and the dividends of the 
profits; or, laſtly, for the conduct of their ſovereignties 
in the Indies. : 
This company has ſeveral large ſettlements, and many 
factories, for the ſupport of their trade. 
poſſeſſion of the Cape of Good Hope, which ſerves them 
as St. Helena does the Engliſh Eaſt India company, for 
ſupplying their ſhips with water and other refreſhments in 
their voyage. The iſland of Mauritius ſerves them alſo 
for the ſame purpoſe. They have a factory at Mocha in 
Arabia, and two others at 
ſia, as alſo one at Iſpahan, the capital of that empire. 
They have likewiſe factories at Barak, Choule near Bom- 
bay, Rigapore Dunde, Baſſaloco, or Baynenar, and Bod- 
ven, on the proper coaſt of India; at Cananore, Pa- 
mari, Crananera, Chochin, Porchatt, Carnapole, Qui- 
lon, and Tegapatan, on the coaft of Malabar ; at Ne- 
gapatan, Porta Nova, Sadraſſapatan, Cabelon, Pellicat, 
Catelore, Petipoly, Maſualapatan, and Bimlipatan, on the 
coaſt of Coromandel; at Balaſore, and Pipley, farther 
up the coaſt towards Bengal; at Baſnagul, Malda, Huegly, 
and Dacca, in Bengal ; and at Patna, up the Ganges. 
They have alſo a ſettlement in the kingdom of Aracan : 
they trade along the coaſt up to Siam, where they have 
an of Malacca; and from thence they trade up to 
ina. 
They engroſs the whole trade of the iſland of Ceylon; 
they have ſome trade in the iſlands of Sumatra, and Bor- 
neo: but the whole trade of Java, and the Molucca 
lands is in their poſſeſſion; as is alſo ſome part of the 
trade of the Celebes and Banda iſlands; beſides, th 
arc the only perſons who trade to Japan: fo that no leſs 
than 40 factories, and 25 fortreſſes, are reckoned be- 


30 to 60 guns, manned with 25,000 failors, 


They are in 


ombroon and us in Per- 
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longing to this company in the Eaſt Indies ; who 

in this long and painful navigation, above 50 — 
£om 

ing officers, ſoldiers, and mariners ; ES 

of their own republic, to garriſon the forts. wo 


not to be compared with Batavia, de center of the? ® 


Hope, d. 
alli lp 
great quan! jt 
an goods, but chiefly of th 
China and — 
rack; from Bengal and Patna, 
diamonds, indico, and coris; from the other port f, 
dia, filks, calicoes, muſlins, and great variety of 04, 
manufactures of cotton and flax; alſo ſhell-lack, gig, 
lack, red-wood, ſalt-petre, dying ſtuffs, and many dmg, 
belides coffee, and ſome drugs, from Perſia. See 5g, 
From the iſland of Japan they bring home all kinds a |; 
pan work, and lacquered ware; as alſo gold-duſt: fn 
the Moluccas, they bring cloves : from the Banda ifans 
and mace: from the Celebes, pepper, and opium: 


* 
— Turky, Dantzic, Denmark, — and Rufla 


This company 


Months. Dividends. 


37 5 

25 per cent. in cloves. 
20 per cent. in money. 
12% 
25 
1272 

122 

20 

20 f 

121 per cent. in cloves. 
12 | EONS 
25 
122 
15 


19 per cent. in ſpice. 
25 per cent. in mone}- 
15 per cent. in cloves. 
25 per cent. in moneſ. 
15 per cent. in cloves. 


9 HT. cent. in mone}- 
: — cent. in cloves. 
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Years: Months: Dividends! | 
. 1654, in June, 15 Per cent. in money. 
16555 January, 127 
1655, December, 271 
1658, December, 40 
1659» December, 12z 
1660, November, 40 
1661, November, 25 
1663. November, 30 
1665, January, * 277 


1668, June, 125 

1669, re 127 : 

1670, June, 40 

1671, Jul? 45 

i67h N, 15 

1672, June, 15 ; TE” 
167 2, une, 331 per cent. in obligations 


upon Holland. 


1676, February, 25 per cent. in money. 


1679, January, 
1680, January, 


upon Holland. 


1681, January, 22% upon the company. 

1682, 74 337 g 

1685, ebruary, 40 fer cent. in money. 

1686, May, 12% 

1687, April, 20 

1688, April, 337 

1689, April, 3. , 8 

16950, April, 40 per cent. in obligations. 
f 1691, Auguſt, 20 | 
1692, April, 25 

1693, April, 20 
1694, April, 20 

1695, November, 25 

1696, June, 78 

1997s June, 15 

1698, June, 15 

1698, September, 15 

1699, June, 20 

1699, December, 15 

1700, 170• 25 

1701, ay, 20 

1702 May, '-" 40 

1703) May, 25 

1704, 1%. 25 

1705, ays 25 

1706, May, 25 

1707, April, 28- : 

1708, May, 25 

1709, May, 23 

1710, May, 25 

I711, May, 25 

17125 May, 15 

11) May, 30 

1714 May, 33% 

1715, April, 40 

1716, May, 40 

1717, May, 40 

1718, May, 40 

1719, May, 40 

1720, May, 40 


Total of the dividends 26025 per cent. which amounts 
1 227 per cent, of the capital fund, one year with 
This company is both rich in its funds, and formidable 
N is ſettlements : they carry on the greateſt trade of any 
3 in Europe; and their Indian preſidency at Ba- 
" 2 where they have a potent fleet, renders them ſo far 
— of the Indian navigation, that when Lewis XIV. 
aha lome of their provinces in 1672, many of the 
dzb people belonging to the republic ſeemed in- 
* . to remove to Java with all their effects, where 

10 1 acceffion of ſtrength and opulence, muſt have 
105 "ow the abſolute maſters of that part of the world. 
archery INDIA company, The united company of 
wolt c *. England trading to the Eaſt Indies, is the 
. eniderable and flouriſhing company of trade in 


121 fer cent. in obligations 


25 per cent. in obligations 
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Great Britain, and the, greateſt in Europe for riches; 
power, and extenſive privileges; as appears by the many 
ſhips of burtheri which they conſtantly employ ; the very 
advantaÞcous ſettlements they have abroad; their large 
ſtorehouſes and ſales of goods and merchandiſes at home; 
and the particular laws and ſtatutes made in their favour. 
This company was originally formed in the laſt years of 
Queen Elizabeth, who granted letters patent to the Lon- 
don merchants that entered into ati affociation for carry- 
ing on this trade; and the charter which ſhegranted them 
in 1599, has ſerved as a model fot all thoſe the company 
has obtained from her royal ſucceſſors. n 
The Portugueſe and the Dutch were in poſſeſſion of ſe- 
veral large territories along the coaſts of India, before 
this time; as alſo in ſeveral other parts of Aſia, proper 
for the proſecution of this trade : the former, indeed, had 
no company, which is {till the caſe : but the latter had 
formed ſeveral companies ſo early as the year 1596, 
which were afterwards incorporated together, 
The firſt fleet the Engliſh ſent to the Eaſt Indies con 
liſted of four ſhips, which ſet ſail in 1600, with Mr. 
John Mildenhal, who was employed as an agent to pro- 
cure a trade, ,and carried a letter from Queen Elizabeth 
to the Great Mogul, in behalf of her ſubjects: which 
fleet returned fo richly laden, that in a few years near 
twenty others were ſent there by the company. _ 
After the death of Queen Elizabeth, James l. confirmed 
and augmented, by a new charter, all the privileges that 
had been granted the company in the preceding reigh 
and, to ſhew how much he had at heart this eſtabliſh- 
ment, he ſent ambaſſadors in 1608, and 1615, to the 
Mogul, the Emperor of Japan, the King of Perſia, and 
ſeveral other eaſtern princes, to conclude, in his name, 
and that of the company, different treaties of commerce, 
of which ſome are ſtill ſubſiſting. | | 
It is well known how many privileges the King of Perſia 
granted the vi, . company, for aſſiſting him in the 
expulſion of the Portugueſe from Ormus ; who made uſe 
of that famous iſland, and its almoſt impregnable forts, 
as a citadel, to ſupport them in the uſurpation of the 
commerce of the Perſian gulph, w. ich they engroſſed for 
almoſt an age to themſelves. 


But it was in the reign of Charles IT. that this company 


was complimented with the greateſt favours, when it was 


in the height of its ſplendor ; tho” it might be ſaid to be a 


little upon the decline, towards the five or fix laſt years 


of his 5 oh however, there were four charters of this 


prince, whereby the company were granted ſome new 


8 


he firſt was dated the 3d of April 1662, containing a 
confirmation of the former charters; or, it is rather a 
new one, which attributes to the company ſeveral rights 
it had not as. yet enjoyed ; and adds to, or ſets forth in a 
proper light, almoſt all thoſe granted to it by the 
charters of Elizabeth and James I which will be more 
amply ſpoken of in the ſequel; becauſe it is properly the 
baſis of all the commerce of this company; and becauſe 
upon this charter are founded all the privileges and policy 


of the company eſtabliſhed in 1698. 
The ſecond charter granted by Charles II. was dated the 


27. of March 1669, whereby his Majeſty made a ceſſion to 
the company of the iſland of Bombay, with all its royalties, 
revenues, rents, caſtles, ſhips, fortifications, and enfran- 
chiſements ; ſuch as then belonged to him by the ceſſion 
of his Portugueſe Majeſty, reſerving only to himſelf the 
Iovereignty: to be held in fee from the royal hoſpital of 
Greenwich, in the county of Kent; and for all duty, rent, 
or ſervice, the ſum of 101. ſterling in gold, payable yearly 
on the 3oth of September, at the cuſtom-houſe of ' Lon - 
don. | | 

By the third charter, of the 16th of December 1674, the 
King likewiſe made a ceſſion to the company of the iſland 
of St. Helena, as belonging to him by right of con- 
queſt, . This iſſand, which afterwards ſerved as a ſtaple. 


to the company's ſhipping, was diſcovered by the Portu- 


goo in their firſt navigations to the Eaft Indies by the 
ape of God Hope; but having abandoned it; the iſland 
was poſſeſſed by the Dutch; who quitted it in their turn 
to eſtabliſh themſelves at 4-4 Cape of Good Hope, = 

: TY yore 
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were ſucceeded by the Engliſh, who were expelled in 


1672 by the Dutch company: but Captain Monday, who 


commanded a Britiſh ſquadron, retook it the year fol- 
lowing ; and this was the right of conqueſt that Charles II. 
made a ceſſion of to the company by the charter of 1674. 
The fourth charter the company obtained from this mon- 
arch orders the erection of a court of judicature, com- 


paſed of a civilian and two merchants, in all the factories 
and places poſſeſſed throughout the extent of its conceſſion, 


to judge of all caſes in ſeizures, and conteſtations, with 
regard to ſhips or goods going to the Indies, contrary to 
the excluſive privilege granted by the letters-patent of 
1662 ; as alſo to take cognizance of all cauſes regarding 


merchandiſe, marine, navigation, purchaſes, ſales, exchange, 


inſurance; letters of exchange, and other things; even 


of all crimes and miſdemeanours committed at ſea, or in 


the countries, ſtates, and territories belonging to the 
company ; the whole, notwithſtanding, purſuant to the 


1 and cuſtoms of merchants, and the laws of Eng- 


Theſe four charters were afterwards confirmed by James 
H. by a charter granted in the firſt year of his reign : but 
the charter of 1662 was the principal, and conſiſted of 
28 articles, whereof the moſt material are as follow. 
By the firſt his Majeſty erects the company into a corpo- 
ration, or body politic, under the denomination of the go- 
2 and company of merchants trading to the Eaſt 
ICS, ' | 

The third grants it a common ſcal to ſerve in all its ex- 
peditians; with a power of breaking and changing it at 

eaſure, and of making and engraving a new one. 

be fourth eſtabliſhes a governor, and 24 aſſiſtants, 
choſe out of the proprietors, or ſtock-holders, of the com- 
pany, to have the direction of affairs, and to give all ne- 
ceſſary orders with regard to the freighting and ſending 
away of ſhips, together with all particulars belonging to 
the commerce carried on throughout the extent — its 


The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth, nominate, 
For the firſt time, the governor and directors; and re- 
gulate, for the future, the form to be obſerved in the 
election of the ſaid governor and directors, and a deputy- 

vernor, or ſub-governor, to preſide in the abſence, or 
in caſe of the governor's death. They alſo ordain before 
whom the elected ſhall be obliged to make oath, and what 
this oath is to be; laſtly, they fix the time that all theſe 
officers are to continue in their poſt; and when the gene- 
ral courts of the company are to be held. 


The tenth article fixes the extent of the conceſſion, and 


allows all thoſe that ſhall be of the company, their ſons 
of one and twenty years of age, their apprentices, factors, 
and domeſtics, to trade and negotiate freely by ſea in all 


the routes and paſſages already diſcovered, or that ſhall be 


fo hereafter, in Aſia, Africa, and America, beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope, as far as the ſtreights of Magellan; 
and where any commerce can be exerciſed, ſo that it is 
defore-hand concluded on by the company; and fo that 
alſo the ſaid commerce is not carried on in the places al- 
ready poſſeſſed by the ſubjects of ſome other prince. 

The eleventh article empowers the company to enact all 
the laws and regulations it ſhall judge proper, to be ob- 
ſerved by its factors, captains, maſters of ſhips, and other 
officers in its ſervice ; to revoke them and make new ones; 
and, in caſe of contravention with regard to the ſaid laws, 
to ordain for offenders ſuch penalties, fines and puniſh- 
Ments, as it ſhall judge to be juſt and reaſonable, with- 


- out being accountable to any one whatſoever, not even to 


his Majeſty's officers ; provided that the ſaid laws, and 
regulations, are not contrary to thoſe in England. 

By the twelfth, his Majeſty wills that for all the duties 
and cuſtoms, on goods coming from the Eaſt Indies in 
the company's ſhips, a whole year ſhall be allowed for 
their intire payment; that is, fix months for the firſt 


moiety, and ſix months for the other, by iving not- 
al 


withſtanding a ſufficient ſecurity ; which hold — 
alſo for the goods exported from England for the Eaſt 
Indies, which goods ſhall pay no duty, if loſt, before their 
arrival at the place of their deſtination ; and, in cafe any 
Cuties are paid, a reſtitution ſhall be made, on the com- 


The twenty-fourth article allows the company to {a 


| benefited little by their privilege ; for the 


a ſanction to their trade in the Indies, which * 9 
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pany making affidavit before the Lord High Treaty 
of the kingdom, of the amount of the ſaid Joſs; proj 


ed that if the goods imported be exported again in 
ſpace of 13 months, no duties Thall be paid for ſuch 
port, if it be done aboard Britiſh veſſels. 7 
The thirteenth article allows the pexortation of forin 
ſpecie out of the kingdom, to be employed in the as 
merce of the company; and even thoſe of England cu 
in the Tower of London, provided that the total ſun 
ceeds not 50, ooo l. ſterling in each year. Y 
By the fourteenth and fifteenth the company is all,yy 
to have fix large veſſels, and fix pinks, laden and equi 
with all kinds of ammunition and proviſion, t 
with 500 good Engliſh ſailors, to ſupport its commer 
throughout the whole extent of its conceſſion 3. Where 
his Majeſty cannot lay an imbargo upon any Preten 
whatſoever, unleſs he cannot abſolutely do without 
ſaid veſſels in ſome preſſing and ba 2 * want in um 
of war to augment his fleet. | 

The ſixteenth grants to the company an excluſive prin 


ledge of trade to the Indies, ordaining the feizure w 


confiſcation of veſſels and goods which the other ſubjeh 
of his Britannic Majeſty might ſend there; the imptia 
ment of the captains and maſters of ſhips who broy 

them there; and laſtly, a ſecurity of 1000 l. ſterling 


going no more within the limits of the company's ae 


ceſſion, in contravention to this article. 
The nineteenth obliges the n——_— to bring back inh 
England at leaſt as much gold and ſilver, as carried d 
every year; and aſſigns the ports of London, Dartmou, 
and Plymouth, as the only places in the kingdom, fra 
which it ſhall be for the future allowed to export th 
ſpecie it ſhall have occaſion for in its traffic, which ſpa 
of gold and ſilver ſhall be entered in the ſaid ports, cite 
going out or coming in; though without paying ap 
uties., | 

By the twentieth the cuſtom-houſe officers are enjoind 
not to ſuffer the entrance of any goods coming from tis 
places within the extent of the company's conceſias 
unleſs by a permit in writing. 

The twenty-firſt fixes the ſum in the capital ſtock ne 
ſary to have a vote in the meetings at 500 l. ſterling 
empowering, notwithſ.anding, thoſe who ſhall ſudſcrie 
a leſs ſum to join ſeverally together, for the forming d 
one vote. 


ſhips of war, and ſoldiers; to build caſtles and forts l 
all the places of its conceſſion; to make peace or war ml 
all kinds of people that are not Chriſtians ; and to ob 
ſatisfaction by the force of arms from all thoſe who p 
judice them, or interrupt their commerce. 

And the twenty-fixth empowers it likewiſe to arreſt a 
ſecure all the fabjects of his Britannic Majeſty who ſl 
trade in Indian or Engliſh veſſels, or who ſhall dwell 
any of the places of its conceſſion, without a f 
cence from the ſaid company. * aun! 
After the publication of this charter the parliament 
to diſlike the excluſive privilege granted by the _ 
article ; which was no novelty, for it had been y 
agitated in the reign of James I. but this prince, "=" 
to riſque his authority, choſe rather to repeal a ll 
vilege, which he granted to the colonies of Ving 

to uphold the royal prerogative. than 
Charles II. was more reſolute, or more happy ur” 
grand father: the queſtion was debated in the c 
— 8 Pleas, where it was decided in favour 7 
King; but, notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, the cf 


ſhewn by this prince, joined to the conſiderable 1 
which interlopers furniſhed him with from to £1" © 


any could not diſcontinue during his whole 5 10 
he meaſures of the company were better con — bei 
reign of James II. for having repreſented to mg! P 
much it was to his intereſt, and to that of On 1 
ſupport it in the full extent of its rights, 1 
obtained, on che 1ſt of April 1685, the abo f the 
charter; whereby, beſides the A er al 
* of his predeceſſor, his Majeſty rigot 
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| hibited all his ſubjeQs, that were. not of the 
— rg 8 to the Indies, that interlopers 
irely excluded. 7 dd * 
Ge ng for the execution of the charter of 
James II. with regard to the company's excluſive privilege, 
for the Eaſt India trade, is of the fame date with the 
| harter: and it will not be amiſs to remark, that the in- 
dul nce of Charles II. was of ſuch prejudice to the com- 
4 that, towards the end of his reign, its ſhares, 
Ph in 1682 were at 3701. fell almoſt ſuddenly to 
200 |. 22 Se $5 Y, 
ſhares, or ſubſcriptions, of the company, were ori- 
the only 501. ierling : but the directors having a con- 
F ierable dividend to make in 1676, the profits of the 
Rock, or the dividend, were added to the capital ; ſo that 
the ſhares were doubled, and amounted to 100 I: 1 
The firſt capital of this company amounted to 369,891 l. 
558. which being doubled as above, amounted to 7 39,782 1. 
10s. which, with the company's profits to the year 
1685, amounting to 963,6391. 16 8. 1 d. makes the 
whole ſtock 1, 703, 422 l. 68. 1d. 
Before ſpeaking of the decay of this firſt company, and 
the eſtabliſhment of the new one with which it was in- 
corporated in 1698, it may be proper to give an extract 
of its books ſtated in 1685, a time when it was in a 
flouriſhing condition; as alſo of the ſtate of the ſhipping 
ſent to the Indies, ſince the year 1684 to 1687, which 
will afford a ſufficient idea of its funds and commerce. 


Extradt from the books of the Engliſh Eaft India company. 


1688. 
Should have I. s. d. 
For effects at Surat 135,609 13 2 
At Fort St. George - - 342,722 15 © 
At the bay of Bengal! 286,022 10 2 
South Sea - - — 90,911 12 10 
Ready for ſeveral ſhips = ' =! 83:657-- 6:5 
In London ware houſes + 1,608, 194 16 © 
| | | 2,487,312 11 3 
; The company debtor * x =P 
, To parties concerned 569, 244 .5 2 
; For Expences at London 175, 640 | 
Expences in the Indies 4000 783,890 5 2 
x Intereſt of money 15,00 
h Due to the Indies 20,000 
| | * 1 
, Remains clear — 1,703,422 6 1 


. 


The capital of the company was 739,782 l. 10s. but, 


7 by the above book of accompts, was increaſed to 
li 1,703,422]. 6s. 1 d. wherein I11,4171. 28. 6 d. of 
11 dad debts in Europe, and 719,464 1. 16s. for Fort St. 


George, Bombay, St. Helena, and other places belong- 
ing to the — are . | - 
— f 4 Engli ſhips ſent to the Eaft Indies by the com- 
any, ith its permi | 

oth month of 5 1 ape ou the 10th of April 1684 
* Six ſhips; three for Surat; one for Fort St. 
i Ta: one for Tonquin, and one for Mindanao. 

fo d. Fm z one for St. Helena, two for Surat, two 
* . as, and one for Priaman, and the coaſt 


1086, Nine ſhips; three for the coaſt of Coromandel, 


d the bay of Bengal; 
I 4 rd for Bombay; age for Pria- 


De | 
K. 115 | WIps 3. four for Fort St George; one for 
All wie”? and Fort St. George, and two for Tonquin, 


ch . 
dar — were to make England. 


Were to remain 


eir returns into 


in the Indies to trade from coaſt to coaſt ; 
a = alſo in 1686 five ſhips ſent out by permiſſion; 


r Fort St. G $4 
thre; ane, 13 and one for Surat: and in 1687 


an 
The 
number of all theſe ſhips amounts to forty-four ; 


. obliged to maintain in the Indies, againſt the gs 


alſo in 1685, and two in 1686, which | 


one for China bay, one for Madagaſcar and Bombay, 
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twenty-eight upon the company's account, which were 
to return to Europe; fix alſo upon its account to remain in 
the Indies ; and eight upon the account of others, with the 
company's permiſſion, purſuant to a charter-party. 

This firſt company had from time to time ſuſtained great 
loſſes : firſt in 1680, when it was obliged to retire from 
Bantam, where its ware-houſes were plundered by the 
Dutch, who, under the ſpecious pretext of aſſiſting Sultan 
Agui againſt Sultan Agom his father; ſeized upon this 
. from whence they excluded all Europeans. 
ondly, in 1682, when the great number of interlopers, 
to whom Charles II. with too much facility, granted per- 
miſſions, lowered the company's ſhares to more than cent. 
per cent. leſs than they were before. | 
Thirdly, in 1685, by the war which the company was 


during which time it was obliged to abandon its factory 
at Surat, and to retire: to Bombay; however it, always 
recruited its funds, and ſupported the reputation of its 
commerce; as may be ſeen from what has been ſtated 
above. 

But, laſtly, the revolution that happened in England in 
1688, and the war that followed it, during which the 
company ſuſtained incredible loſſes by the means of French 
Privateers, expoſed it to a more perilous ſituation than 
ever before; a ſituation which proved ſo deſtructive, 
that its recovery was deſpaired of, and a new one eſtab- 
liſhed ; with which, ſome time after, the old company was 
incorporated. 

The riſe of this new company was occaſioned by the 
great caſe of the old company being taken into conſider a- 
tion by the parliament ; which caſe had been dependin 
ſeveral years, and, becauſe of its intricacy, had been fiſt 


referred by the parliament to the King, and by him back 


to the parliament again in the year 1698, when the old 
y offered to advance 700,000 l. at 4 per cent. for 
the ſervice of the government, in caſe the trade to India 
might be ſettled on them, excluſive of all others; and the 
parliament ſeemed inclined to embrace their propoſal. But 


another number of merchants, of whom Mr. Shepherd 


was the chief, and who were protected by Mr. Montague, 
chancellor of the exchequer, propoſed to the houſe of 
commons, to raiſe two millions at 8 per cent. upon con- 


dition the trade to'India might be ſettled on the ſubſcribers, 


excluſive of all others : they alſo propoſed, that theſe ſub- 
ſcribers ſhould not be obliged to trade in a joint ſtock ; 
but if any members of them ſhould afterwards deſire to 
be incorporated, a charter ſhould be granted to them 
for that purpoſe. The houſe judge) this new overture 
not only to be more advantageous to the government, but 
alſo very likely to ſettle this controverted trade on a better 


foundation than it was on before; a bill was therefore 


brought in for ſettling the trade to the Eaſt Indies, ac- 
cording to the limitations before mentioned, and the fol- 
lowing reſolutions. 

Firſt, that every ſubſcriber might have the liberty of 
trading yearly, to the amount of his reſpeRive ſubſcrip- 
tion; or might aſſign over ſuch his liberty of trading to 
any other perſon. Secondly, that his Majeſty be em- 
powered to i te ſuch of the ſaid ſubſcribers as 
ſhould deſire the ſame. Thirdly, that the powers and 
privileges for carrying on the Eaſt India trade ſhould be 
ſettled by parliament. Fourthly, that the ſaid ſubſcribers 
ſhould enjoy the ſaid 8 per cent. and liberty of trading to 
the Eaſt Indies, excluſive of all others, for the term of 
ten years, and until the ſame ſhould be redeemed by par- 
liament. Fifthly, that every perſon ſubſcribing 500 1. 
have a vote; and no perſon to have more votes than one. 
Sixthly, that all ſhips laden in the Eaſt Indies, ſhould be 


obliged to deliver in England. Seventhly, that no perſon 


that ſhould be a member of any corporation trading to 
the Eaſt Indies, ſhould trade otherwiſe than in the joint 


| ſock of ſuch corporation of which he was a member. 
Eighthly, that 5 per cent. ad valorem, upon all returns 


from the Eaſt Indies, be paid by the importer ; to be 
placed to the accompt of the ſubſcribers, towards the 
charge of ſending ambaſſadors, and other extraordinary 
expences. And, ninthly, that over and above the duties 
then payable, a further duty of 1 s. 10 d. per Ib. weight, 

be 
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be laid upon all wrought filks imported from India and 
Perſia, to be paid by the importer. 28 
The old Eaſt India company preſented a petition again 


this bill, which, notwithitanding, was paſſed in f.vour of 


the new company, who obtained a charter of incorpora- 
tion, dated the 5th of September 1698, by the name of 
Ihe general ſociety intitled to the advantages given by 
an act of parliament for advancing a ſum not exceeding 
two millions, for the ſervice of the crown of England:“ 
whereby the ſum total of all the ſubſcriptiors was made 
the principal ſtock of the corporation, and the new com- 
pany was inveſted with the ſame privileges as were granted 
to the old company by the charter of King Charles II. 

The fund of this new company became ſo conſiderable, 


and ſubſcriptions were carried on with ſuch facility, that, 


in Jeſs than two years, the company put to ſea 40 ſhips 
equipped for its trade; which was double the number 
employed by the old company in the moſt flouriſhing 
time of its commerce; and it ſent annua'ly a million ſter- 
ling in ſpecie to the Indies; whereas the old company 
had never ſent above 500,000 1. 

The two companies ſubſiſted a few years in a ſeparate 
ſtate; when, having a due regard to their common in- 
tereſt, and for the prevention of ſeveral inconveniencies 
that might otherwiſe have happened, both to themſelves 
and the nation in general, they agreed upon ſeveral ar- 
ticles for the union of the ſaid companies ; whereby it 
was agreed, that the effects of each company ſhould be 
brought home, with all convenient ſpeed, for their ſeparate 
accompts, that the old company's 315,0001. in the funds, 
ſhould be united to the capital ſtock of the new company ; 
and that the old company ſhould purchaſe of the new com- 
pany 673.500 J. in the capital ſtock and fund of 
1,662,000 1. with the benefits to ariſe thereby; ſo that the 
old company might have 988,5001. in the ſaid fund; 
which would make that company equal with the new in 
fund and title to the trade. That the old company's dead 
Rock at home and abroad, ſhould be valued at 33,000 l. 
and the new company's dead ſtock, abroad and at home, 
at 70,000 l. and that the old company transfer all their 
dead ſtock to the new company, which ſhould pay the other 
16,500 1. for one moiety thereof: and that the old com- 
pany ſhould alfo pay the new company 35,0001. for the 
moiety of their dead ſtock ; whereupon the old company 
ſhould be intitled to a moiety of both the ſaid dead ſtocks, 
as members of the new company, That each company 
ſhould immediately deſiſt from any ſeparate exportation: 
and each company, during ſeven years, ſhould have an equal 
power in the adminiſtration and management of the fund 
and trade; to which end twelve perſons ſhould be yearly 
nominated by the general courts of each company reſpect- 
ively, out of the courts of committees and directors of 
the ſaid companies, who ſhould be called in the new 


charter, Managers of the united trade to India: and a 


new additional ſtock ſhould be raiſed for carrying on the 
future trade ; and be advanced in ſuch proportions as the 
ſaid twenty-four managers, or the major part of them, 
ſhould appoint; the general courts of each company 
agreeing thereunto. 'T hat the old company, during ſeven 
years, ſhould preſerve their ſtock in their politic capacity, 
and for that time remain a ſeparate corporation, ſo as'to 
transfer and aſſign in their own books, as they then did; 
and at the end of the ſaid ſeven years, the old company 
ſhould transfer and affign in the books of the new com- 
pany, their ſhare in the fund to their ſeveral members, 
who ſhould be then intitled to the ſame 3 whereupon the 
ſaid members of the old company ſhould become, and be 


admitted members of the new company. That each 


company ſhould indemnify the other from their reſpective 
debts and demands, and a proper proviſion be made for 
that purpoſe : and that the new company ſhould not take 
up any money upon their common ſeal, or do any other 
act, without the concurrence of the old company. That 
the old company, within one month after the expiration of 
the ſaid ſeven 'years, ſhould ſurrender their charters and 
corporation ; and that the King ſhould make a new grant 
of all ſuch eſtates and effects of the old company, as 
ſhould devolve upon the crown, by reaſon of the ſaid 


ſurrender, 'That immediately after ſuch ſurrender, the 


— 


Charles and King William, and has been therefore omit 


than a corporation erected upon a different eftabliſimen 


* n — r 1 
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new company ſnould change its name: arg be called, 9 
united company of merchants of England trading ty a 
Eaſt Indies. Nevertheleſs, the ſuture management ce 
faid ſtock and trade, after the expiration of the ſaid A, 
years, ſhould be according to the new company's charts 
of 1698. That for the better attaining of the py 
aforeſaid, a tripartite indenture ſhould be executed þ y 
Majeſty and both the ſaid companies; wherein ſuch © 
nants and proviſions might be made, as ſhould bet * 
reaſonable, with proper releaſes from his Majeſty to end 
company: ſo that, on the expiration of the fad ſey 
years, allowed for the conveniency of affairs on both fe 
the two companies might be entirely one in name and eſfeg 
Accordingly, in 1702, a new charter of union was 

the two companies by Queen Anne, under the nam: 9 
The united company of merchants trading to the E "ft hh 
dies, which was eſſentially the ſame with thoſe of Ki, 


ted here ; becauſe by the union of the two compan 

they have adopted all the regulations made for the ? 
vernment of the old company: ſo that the united cop. 
pany ſhould rather be deemed the old company continue, 
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This charter was renewed, with ſome new power, i 
1730; and, in the 20th year of King George IL m 
continued until the 25th of March 1780 ; when, on n. 
payment of the capital ſtock, borrowed by the govert, 
ment, and the annuities, the company's right to the {; 
and excluſive trade to the Eaſt Indies is to ceaſe and 
termine. 1 a 
To the 2, ooo, ooo I. advanced by the new company i 
King William III. the united company, in the 6th ye 
of . . Anne, lent the government 1, 200, cool. more, 
without intereſt ; for which the government withdrew th 
duty of 5 per cent. on goods imported by the company, a 
authoriſed them to add the ſame ſum to their ſtock; 
whereby their whole loan to the goverment amounted ty 
3. 200, ooo l. being what may properly be called the d 
pital ſtock of the company. The firſt oan of two million 
was ſecured by the government out of the duties upa 
ſalt, and the additional ſtamp duties granted in the gh 
and 10th year of King William III. chargeable with th 
payment of 160,000 IJ. as a yearly fund for keeping dom 
the intereſt at 8 per cent. but, by the act of zd the of Cen 
II. this annuity of 160, ooo 1. was reduced to 128, 000 
and transferred as a charge upon the aggregate fund 
which, in the year 1749, was reduced to 31 per cent. til 
May 1757, and afterwards to 3 per cent. Sec Nationd 
Debt and Fund. 
Br the ſtatute of the 1ſt of Queen Anne, it was enadth 
hat during the continuance of the union of the Ind 
companies, 494 tons and one quarter of good ſalt-petts 
ſhou!d yearly, if demanded, be delivered into the rot 
ſtores, for the firſt coſt, freight, duties, and other charge 
by the company out of the united trade; and 5 ton: an 
3 quarters by the other members of the general ſociety! 
the price, in time of peace, to be 45 l. per ton; and 53 
in time of war; alſo, in any charter to be granted to tis 
companies, they ſhould be obliged by covenant, to deine 
their proportion of ſalt- petre. 
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By the 9th and roth of William III. and 6th Anne, r pa 
perſon may trade thither till ſufficient ſecurity bc pr ſu 
the commiſfioners of the cuſtoms, that all the goods ca 4 bo 
by them to be there laden, ſhall be brought without b 2 tin 
ing bulk, to ſome port of England: which ſecunty by 
Engliſh Eaft India company are to give under their c an 
mon ſeal, after the rate of 2 ot on vey 100 fi! = 
they are lett at, for every ſhip by them lent out. . rc 
But by the 13th of Geo. 1. — 2 Geo. II. the Sout" ; or 
company may, by'conſent of the Eaſt India wy i uſe 
under their common ſeal, ſend yearly to Madaga 2 , * 
ſhips to take in negroes to be tranſported to Buenos. p 10 
having firſt given ſecurity to the Eaſt India company x 
to trade for any other goods. 5 1 e 
By the 'gth and roth of Will. III. and 6th Anne, © 5. 
goods imported from thence, muſt be brought | W 
port of Great Britain, and be there unladen, and ** a : 
and publickly fold by inch of candle, upon foris I 


their value, F ? 


#.. 54 ; 0 * 
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| th of Will, III. petſons not qualified 
J the EN. , forfeit the ſhip and goods, ane 
pin = value thereof; one fourth part to the ſeiger or 
ouble t * 1 the other three fourths to the uſe of the 
formers who are to bear the charges of proſecution 3 


bompany ed by three ſubſequent betreut ; 
bich was confirmed DY I. any of his Majeſty's ſub- 
by the 5th), 1th and gth of e : 1 la 


horized, going to, or being 
as, wee hal be gule of 1 high crime and mif- 
e Eaſt on, may be proſecuted within 6 years, and 
Jeameanors fed thereof, all be liable to ſuch penalt / AS 
| p My A think fit, And every petſon ſo offene — 
e * ized an 4 brought to England, and com itt 
| Ye next county-goal, by any juſtice of peace, till fur- 
0 . 


rance to anſwer the proſecution ; and 

oP * 1 "Ya kingdom without leave. *# | 
n- 3 of Geo. I. n. trading or going thithet, 
ay = n commiſſions, forfeit 500 1. but the South 
25 wy trade to any of the limits, to which they 
or” to be prejudiced by theſe acts. <p 
by the 7th of Geo. I. goods traded for contrary to law, 
: ſorleited with double the value: contracts for ſhips, 
pan ſervices, to trade thither, are void : goods riot 
belonging to the company, or perſons licenſed by them, 

nc on board ſhips bound thither, or taken out of 
244 from thence, before their arrival, are forfeited, with 
Jouble the value; and the maſter privy thereto, forfeits 
1 and all his wages: bills of complaint may be ex- 
bibited againſt illegal traders, for diſcovery thereof, and 
recovery of the duty, and 30 per cert. to the company : 
officers are not to proſecute for forfeitures and penalties, 
without the conſent of the direCtors of the company : but 
by the za of George II. the Levant company's trade to 
the Levant ſeas, not to be prejudiced by theſe acts. Goods 
of the product of the Eaſt Indies, may not be imported 
into any place belonging to the Britiſh crown, unleſs 
ſhipped from Great Britain, on forfeiture of ſhip and 
goods, or their value ; and officers of the cuſtoms con- 
niving thereat, or * proſecution, to forfeit 5001, 
d be rendered incapable, 
By he the gth of Geo. I, none of his Majeſty's ſubjects 
may contribute to, or promote the 9 or carry- 
ing on any foreign company trading to the Eaſt Indies, 
ſtom any part of the Auſtrian Netherlands, or any other 
place, upon forfeiture of their ſhare in ſuch company, with 


5 treble the value: one third part thereof to the uſe of his 
g Majeſty, and two thirds to the uſe of the company, if any 
id inform or ſue, otherwiſe one third part of ſuch two thirds 
to the uſe of the informer or ſuer. 
t< ills of complaint may be exhibited for the gp ee of 
a offences, and recovery of the ſingle value only; one third 
a part whereof for the uſe of his Majeſty, and the other two 
f thirds for the uſe of the company: but if a common in- 
5 former declares his intention of proſecution at law, and 
a 


Inſtead thereof, the directors ſhall ehuſe to have it com- 
menced by bills of complaint, they are to allow him one 
third of the aforeſaid two, thirds: any of his Majeſty's 
ſabjecis accepting of any ſhare in truſt, or knowing any 
other ſubject to have any intereſt or ſhare in any foreign 
company ; not diſcovering the ſame to the united com- 
pany, within ſix months, ſhall forſeit treble the value of 
uch ſhares, or one year's impriſonment. But making a 
voluntary diſcovery to the directors in m— within the 
ume afore-limited, to have a moiety of the forfeiture. 
by the ;th of Geo. I. and 3d of Geo. II. the forfeitures 
and penalties inflicted by the acts of gth and 1oth Will, 
Ill. bth Anne, and 5th Geo. I. and theſe 2888, may be 
proſecute by the attorney-general, the united company, 
"any officer of the cuſtoms : one third part to be for the 
uſe of his Majeſty, one third to the uſe of the company, 
and the other to the uſe of the officers. 
me 7th of Geo, I. the united company may export 
Nes, proviſions, utenſils of war, and neceffaries for 
"7 garriſons and ſettlements, free of duty, provided the 
would not have exceeded 3001. in any one year. 


95 yy 9th of Geo. I. a capias in the firſt proceſs may 
4 * for offences againſſ any act for the encouraging 
urin 


i g the lawful trade thither. 
/ te gth and 10th of Will, III. and 6th Anne, the 


en ſecurity be given, by natufal-born ſubjects or deni- 
cie 


E A8 
duty of 5 1. per cm. for the maintenance of anibaſſadors; 
&c, is after 29th Septembet 1714, repealed for goods 
imported from thence by the Engliſh company. 
By the 11th and 12th William III. wrought filks, ben- 


gals and ſtuffs, mixed with ſilk or herba, of the manu- 
4 


Aure of , Eaſt India, China, or Perſia, and callicoes 


printed, tained, ot dyed thete, ate prohibited to be worn 

in Great Britain; but, upon importation, to pay only 

the half ſubſidy. Such goods to be imported into the 

| 1. of 1 and there regularly entered, upon 
0 . 


rfeiture, and 500 I. After entry, to be ſecured in pro- 
per warehouſes; approved by the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms ; and not to be taken thence; but in order for 
exportation, and until ſufficient ſecurity be given ac- 
cordingly. Such ſecurity may be — upon cer- 
tlficate under the common ſeal of the chief magiſtrate, or 
under the hands and ſeals of two known Britiſh mei- 
chants, at the place where landed, teſtifying the ſame, or 


upon proof that the goods were taken by enemies, or pe- 


riſhed at ſea, . 

But by the 8th of Anne, ſuch bonds riot proſecuted within 
three years, nar judgment obtained within two years af- 
ter proſecution, are void; and officers refuſing to deliver 
them up accordingly, are to pay damage,' and treble da- 
mages. 15 

By the 11th and 12th of William III. proprietors 'may 
athx one lock to every warehouſe, and may view, ſort, 
dr deliver ſuch goods for exportation, in the preſence of 
the warehouſe-keeper, who is to attend at all ſeaſonable 


times: but if they are found in any place, other than 
in the aforeſaid warehouſes, they are forfeited ; and, up- 
on ſeizure, muſt be carried to the next cuſtomhouſe, and, 


after condemnation, are to be publicly ſold by the candle 
for exportation, the buyers giving ſecurity accordingly ; 
one third part of the produce of fuck ſale, to be paid to 
the King, and the other two thirds to the ſeizer or proſe- 
cutor. The perſons knowingly harbouring or ſelling ſuch 
ods, are likewiſe to forfeit 2001. one third to the 
ing, and two thirds to the proſecutor, 
If the place of the manufacture is diſputed; the proof to 
lie upon the owner. 


Woarehouſe-keepers are to enter in a book, every cheſt, 


bale, and number of pieces therein contained, brought 


into, and carried out of the aforeſaid warehouſes; and 


every ſix months tranſmit to the commiſſioners of the 


cuſtoms, upon oath, an exact account thereof, and of 
what are then remaining, in order to be by them laid be- 
fore the parliament in the firſt week of every ſeſſion. 
Within one month after the aforeſaid account has been 
tranſmitted, the commiſſioners are to cauſe the books 
and warchouſes to be inſpected, and the account exa- 
mined; and if it appears that any goods have been ille- 


gally delivered, the warchouſe-keeper is to forfeit the 
value thereof, and 500 l. and be diſabled from any pub- 


lic employment. 

By the 2d and 3d, and 3d and 4th Anne, unrated goods, 
callicoes, China ware, and drugs of the product of Eaſt 
India or China, if landed or taken out of any ſhip before 
entry, and ſecurity of the duties, or without a warrant 


from the officers, are forfeited, or their value; two thirds 


to the uſe of his Majeſty, who is to bear the charges of 
2 and one third to the ſeizer or ſuer. | 
y the 15th and 16th Geo, I, wrought ſilks, bengals, 


and ſtuffs, mixed with ſilk or herba, of the manufacture 


of Perſia, China, or Eaſt India, or callicoes painted, 
dyed, printed and ſtained there, imported into Great 
Britain, and ſecured in warehouſes, purſuant to 11th and 
12th William II, and appearing, upon examination by 
the proper officer, to be ſtained or damaged, or unfit 


for foreign markets, unleſs cleaned and refreſhed, dyed, 


_ or calendered, may, by leave of the commiſ- 
ioners of the cuſtoms, be taken out to be ſo manufac- 
tured under the care, and in the cuſtody of an officer a 

pointed by them ; bond being firſt given, in double the 
value, to return them again within the time the com- 


miſſioners ſhall think reaſonable to limit. The officer 


to be paid for his, trouble by the perſon at whoſe re- 
queſt the goods are taken out; and any diſpute ariſing 
about his allowance, is to be determined by the com- 


miſſioners. 


3M The 
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The warehouſe. keeper, in the account of the goods re- 
ceived into, and delivered out of the warehouſes, which 
he is directed to ted and tranſmit to the commiſſioners 
upon oath every ſix months by 11th and zath William III. 
is to inſert an account of all goods delivered out to be 
cleaned, &c. in purſuance of this act, and of what is 
returned to the warehouſe, with the days and times when, 
and of what is remaining in the care and; cuſtody of the 
officer out of the warehouſ Ge. 
Any officer intruſted with the care and cuſtody of the 
goods delivered out, and not returning them again to the 
warehouſe, is to forfeit the value of the goods, and 500 l. 
and be for ever diſabled from any public employment for 
the future. * ann "RE 
The method of aſcertaining the values of unrated goods 
imported by the Eaft India company, was not to be al- 
tered by the additional book of rates. See Guftoms, . 
The company poſſeſſes, as its property, only a few ſmall 
veſſels, which are uſed for the coaſting trade of India; 
where of late they have alſo a 550 gun ſhip for the protec- 
tion of trade; the other ſhips employed in its commerce 
from Europe, uſually belonging to ſome able. traders or 
ſhip-builders of London, who purpoſely build them for 
letting out on freight to the company; for, by the by- 
laws of the company, no veſſel is to be hired, wherein 
any director is concerned, directly or indirectly, either as 
owner, or part-owner; a regulation which, it is ſaid, is 
not over ſtrictly obſerved. | ere 
The cargoes from England to the Eaſt Indies, conſiſt in in- 
gots of gold, French louis-d'ors, Spaniſh piſtoles, a great 
quantity of piaſters, ſilver-bars, or even Engliſh. money 
coined at the Tower of London, but according to the 
conditions of the 13th article of the charter. This gold 
and ſilver are uſually the 3-4ths, or 7-8ths, of the cargo 
of the ſhips which the company ſends ; the other fourth 
conſiſting in lead, Swediſh: and Spaniſh iron, iron can- 
nog, gun powder, and matches, Engliſh cloths of ſeveral 
colours, particularly ſcarlet and blue; great parcels of 
ſerges, and other ſtuffs of the Britiſh manufaQure, whereof 
are ſold to the amount of about 150, ooo l. a year; as 
alſo cochineal, quickſilver, vermilion, brute coral of Italy, 
amber in grain, and ſome other ſmall works. 
The returns from the Indies and China are, ſpun cotton, 
cotton cloths, callicoes, muſlins, ſilk ſtuffs, with gold and 
without, quantities of raw Perſian and Chineſe ſilk, Car- 
mania wool, cabinets, folding-ſcreens, varniſhed works, 
porcelain, quickfilver, gold, common and long pepper, 
coffee, rice, frankincenſe, ſaltpetre, terra merita, three 
kinds of lacca, indigo, myrrh, tea, ſago, bezoar, oppo- 
ponax, vitriol, camphor, ſal armoniac, galbanum, ga- 
langa, ſagapenum, ſeveral kinds of aloes, red-wood, ſena, 
folium indum, rhubarb, and a variety of other drugs, be- 
ſides a great number of painted cloths, and. ſtuffs mixed 
with ſilk, cotton, and herba, which the company's ſhips, 


for a conſiderable time, have made the principal object of 


their returns; all theſe returns generally amounting to 
about 1,000,000 l. a year. 
The company alſo I of the commerce of diamonds, 
in conſequence of a certain duty agreed upon for the 
freight; that is, 2 per cent. for the members of the com- 


pany, 6 per cent. for the Engliſh who are not of the com- 


pany, and 8 fer cent. for foreigners, 

The company has three principal eſtabliſhments in the 

Indies; Fort William, in the gulph of Bengal ; Fort St. 

— on the coaſt of Coromandel; and the iſland of 

mbay. : X 

The 1 factories dependent on Fort William, are 

Caſſimbuzar, or Caſſumbazar, Patna, Dacca, Baliſore, 

or Ballaſore, and Jugdea: thoſe on Fort St. George are, 

Fort St. David, Vizagapatan, Ingeram, and Madipol- 
lam; as alſo Fort Marlborough, or Bencoolen, in the 


iſland of Sumatra: and thoſe dependent on the iſland of 


Bombay are, Gombroon, Surat, Anjengo, and Telli- 
cherry; and they are alſo in poſſeſſion of St. Helena, an 
iſland in the Atlantic ocean: beſides which, they have a 
trade or faQories at Muſcat, and other places, in Arabia 

Felix; at Gombroon, and other places in Perſia; at Can- 
ton, amd other places in China; in Siam; at Achem, and 


| other places in the iſland of Sumatra; and in ſome other 


of the iſlands of the Indian archipelago, | 


_ miſſion, ſealed with the ſeal of the Sip and auh 


2000 l. qualifies him to be choſen a director. 


. 
* 
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When the Engliſh quitted,Bantam,, they ere; 
(overs eſtabliſh 2 a Priatnah, in ehe Man 60 
tra, which eventually appeared to be of no conſequ 
The ſhips which the company ſends to the gufph f 
gal, and the coaſt of Coromandel, depart ufually in 
months of December and January; and. when the - 
ceed after the manner of, a fleet, a commodore 11 1 
ated ; but no ſhips. for the Ingles are armed like m 
War, as none ſuch are commiſſioned. by the tg | 
tho”, on their arrival there, if neceſfiry, they a Ar 


| re ami. 
when the commander upon the ſpot gives them * 


riſed by the letters · patent of his Britannic Maget 

Laſtly, the company can make war upon the Indian tin 
and princes, who are not allies of England, with; 
ders from the court of London, purſuant to the uthy 
ticle of the great charter of Charles IF, | 
For the ceconomy and policy of the united FE} 1;x 
company, all perſons, without exception, are adm 
members of it, native and foreigners, men and wong 
with this cirgumſtance, that 500 J. in the ſtock q f 
company gives the owner a vote in the gencral court, a 


The directors are 24 in number, including the chairgy 
and deputy- chairman, but 7 be re · elected for four yen 
ſucceſlively ; having each a falary of 1501. a year, w 
the chairman of 2001. ; whoſe meetings, or courts of 
rectors, are to be held at leaſt once a week; but they y 
commonly oftener, being ſummoned as occaſions requin; 
and the general court is to be held once a year at k, 
in the month of April. 
Out of the body of directors are choſen committees, nh 
have the particular inſpection of certain branches of & 
company's buſineſs ; as the committee of correſpondent 
committee of buying, committee of treaſury, commits 
of warehouſes, committee of ſhipping, -committee of x 
compts, committee of private trade, committe of bod, 
and committee to prevent the growth of private trade, 
Other officers of the company are, a ſecretary, and i 
ſiſtant, with fix clerks ; two caſhiers, with five clerks; 1 
chief accomptant, with three aſſiſtants, and twenty-tm 
clerks; a head accomptant of the freight-accompts, wit 
three clerks; a paymaſter, with two aſſiſtants, and ot 
Clerk : to which may be added a ſurveyor of ſhips, a 
two aſſiſtants; à ſhip's huſband, for. receiving the ca- 
pany's goods at the water- ſide, with an aſſiſtant, and thi: 
elders; a ſolicitor for law-affairs ; beſides warehouſe-keepth 
elders, and labourers employed in the ſeveral warehoult 
The warehouſes, or magazines of the company, are, | 
That for Bengal goods, which is managed by a wit 
houſe-keeper, and his aſſiſtant, with three elders, un 
whom are a number of porters employed at daily was 
2. Helen's warehouſe, for. coaſt and Surat good; ! 
which are two warehouſe-keepers, and four elders, * 
ſides labourers : 3. The drug-warehouſe, for drugs, 7 
China ware: 4. The pepper-warehouſe : and, laſtly, Ti 
private trade warehouſe; all officered much like the fi 
Scatch EasT INDIA company of commerce. Though Scl, 
for a conſiderable time paſt; makes no ſmall ſhare of on 
Britain; yet a national jealouſy had almoſt always cat, 
a diviſion, the intereſts either political or commercial 
both people being ſeldom the ſame ; as each naten 
its parliament, ſo each nation had alſo its trading cen 
ies. But after ſeveral endeavours, all to no e 
in the reign of James I. and eſpecially in that 4 
liam III. the union of the two kingdoms and theft Ic 
ments being made in 1707, the Scotch and Eng! 5 
India companies were united much about the mw ir 
French CHINESE compary. Some perſons, in France, ail 
entered to an aſſociation for this commerce, © 400 
letters patent, in 1660; whereby the King gra gere 
an excluſive privilege of ſending ſhips to l 
quin, Cochinchina, and ihe N N 
this com was properly eſtabliſhed, it Wa 1 ,, 
ner abſorbed by that of — Faſt Indies, eſtabliſh! in 1 
from which laſt, by a kind of reſtitution, 2 on cowal 
company proceeded, formed by the Sicur JourC?"> 
the end of 1697. : | nded wil 
The firſt ſetting out of this company was attene 
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ſucceſs; for the Amphitrite, its firſt ſhip, departing 


den month of March 1698, returned the 3d of Auguſt | 


mw j rich ca 9 45 > 
os fail a — tied in the month of March 
_— and was equally ſucceſsful, returning richly laden 
in dhe month of September 1703. 1 3 4 
There were ſuch hopes of this company's ſupporting itſelf, 
bat the King, after the firſt return of the Amphitrite, 
_ ted a new conceſſion for fifteen years; whereupon 
| — ſhips were ſent : but the war for the Spaniſh ſuc- 
— diſcouraged this company, which contented itſelf, 
x rather ceaſed, aſter theſe voyages, for fear of the Engliſh 
and Dutch fleets, which were ou n 
Indian and Chineſe ſeas : beſides, ſore diviſion among 
the aſſociates prevented them from taking an advantage 
of the union made with a company at St. Malo,' formed 


ited to the weſtern co 0 
aterwards ig: company. The — of this com- 
anch EAST INDIA company. 

ö ny in 40 articles, bearing date the 26th May 1664, 
Frere preſented to tbe King at F ountainbleau, who con- 
frmed them, by his letters-patent, in form of an edict, 
and hai them ratified-in parhament the 1ſt of September 
ng. | 
rs hi among other things, Was, that the com- 
pany ſhould be formed of his Majeſty's ſubjects, even of 
the nobles, without any dread of derogating from their 
bility. | 
1 hat LA ſhare could not be leſs than a thouſand livres, 
nor the augmentations under 500. | ; 
That ſtrangers, of any prince or ſtate whatſoever, might 
be incorporated with the company; and that thoſe who 
(ould have in it 20,000 livres, Id be reputed deni- 
zens, and in that reſpect ſhould enjoy all the privileges 
of real ſubjects. | | 
That a chamber of general direction ſhould be eſtabliſhed, 
compoſed of 21 directors; whereof 12 ſhould be of the 
city of Paris, and q others of the provinces ; and that the 
ſaid chamber might eſtabliſh particular ones, when and 
W where it ſhould judge proper. 
That his Majeſty empowered the company, to navigate 
ſolely, excluſive of his other ſubjeQs, in all the Indian 
ſeas, eaſt and ſouth, during the term of 30 years. 
That it ſhould have for ever the poſſeſſion of the iſland 
of St. Laurence, or Madagaſcar, and of alt the other 
lands, places, and ifles, it might conquer from the ene- 
my, and the natives, to enjoy them in all property, 
ſeigneury, and juftice, without reſerving any thing therein, 
but ſole fealty and liege-homage, with the duty, rent, or 
ſervice, of a crown and ſcepter of gold, weighing 100 
marks, upon each demiſe of a king: granting him alſo 
the power of nominating and eſtabliſhing all officers, mi- 
litary and civil; though the company might have it in its 
power to nominate ambaſſadors in his Majeſty's name to 


them. 


That the company might ſend the ſpecies of gold or ſilver 
It ſhould have an occaſion for in its commerce, notwith- 
ſanding the prohibitions enacted by the laws and ordo- 
ances of the kingdom; and this by a particular permiſ- 
= and a writing granted in its favour, 
at his Majeſty ſhould advance, or defray out of his 
* revenues, the fifth part of the expence neceſſary for 
de Areefirſ equipments; for which he was not tobe reim- 
ried till the expiration of the firſt ten years, and with- 


Sr that the company had ſuſtained a loſs in its ca- 

1 ep lofs ſhould devolve upon the ſum advanced by 

e | 

De ian merchandiſes conſumed in France ſhould 
the half of the duties regulated by the tariffs; and 


oe, either by ſea or land, ſhould pay no duties of 
alten ion or exportation; as alſo the timber, and other 
r. for the building and fitting out of the 
40 T1 5 . | 

; is Majeſty ſhould the 

"ex jeſty ſhould pay the company 50 
ber ton for the merchandiſe its ſhips ſhould carry 


7 - 


very powerful in the 


by Monſieur Lepine-Danican ; ſo that this company was 


the Indian kings and princes, and make treaties with 


Nt intereſt; and in caſe it ſhould be found, by a general 


Mat th ! 
Ie deſigned for other countries, and the exempted - 
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into the countries of its conceſſion, and 55 livres for thoſe 
drought back and diſcharged in the kingdom. | 
His Maſeſty alſo granted the company a ſeal, having for 
legend, Ludovici XIV. Franciæ et Navarre Regis figillum, 
um fupreni confilii Galſiæ Orientalis; and for arms, an 
azure globe and flower de luce of gold, with this, inſcrip- 


ption, Florebs quicumgue frran; the ſupporters being two 


| Agures, one repreſenting Peace, and the other Plenty. 

e extraordinary funds eſtabliſhed; whereof the King 
advanced the greater part, and which amounted to no 
lefs than 7 or 8 millions of livres, though theſe were to 
have been 15; the departure of ſeveral fleets, either for 
the eſtabliſhment projected at Madagaſcar, which was to 
be the company's chief ſtaple, or for the eſtabliſhment of 
the faQories it was defirous of having in the Indies; and, 

laſtly, the union and aſſiduity with which the French di- 
rectors endeavoured to uphold this enterpriſe, gave great 
ideas of this company, and vaſt hopes of ſucceſs. 
But the ill choice of this firſt ſtaple in an unwholſome 
iſland, inhabited by cruel and unconquerable people, leſs 
rich, and leſs fruitful than it was believed to be upon 
exaggerated relations; the death of the moſt able and ex- 
derienced directors ſent to the Indies, the diviſion of others; 
a breach of faith in M. Caron, a Dutchman, inconſi- 


derately ſet over affairs in ſo diſtant a country ; the wars 
of 1667 for the ri 


Holland; the little ſucceſs of the ſquadron commanded by 
M. Deſhayes, whereof a part periſhed in 1672, at 
Trinquimale, in the iſland of Ceylon, where, the faid 
Caron had unadviſedly engaged; and the other at the 
taking, defence, and ſurrrender of St. Thomas, in 
1673 and 1674, brought affairs into ſuch a ſituation, 
that what ſubſiſted afterwards of this company, or rather 
thoſe formed out of its ruin, which the traders of St. 
Malo ſupported with ſome ſucceſs to 1719, were no ways 

_ conſiderable. bs 
The company being thus incapacitated from fulfilling its en- 
gagements, and continuing its commerce, it was thought 
adviſable to give it a new form, whereby its credit, if 
poſſible, might be reanimated : to ſucceed wherein, a ge- 
neral aſſembly of the parties was held on the 29th of May 
1684, purſuant to a /ettre de cachet of the 17th of April 

receding. | | 

is * 4 de cachet ordained the election of a ſufficient 
number of directors to fill the place of the deceaſed, or of 
thoſe who could no longer acquit the mſelvesof that func- 
tion. It nominated commiſſioners, for the moſt part the 
ſame that had been nominated in 1675, to examine the 


ights of the Queen, and of 1672 againſt 


company's books and accompts; fignifying withal, that 


it was his Majeſty's intention a provifion ſhould be mage 
of ſuitable gratifications for the directors; both of the ge- 
neral chamber of Paris, and the particular ones of the pro- 
vinces. | YEE 

The new directors being choſen purſuant to the lettre de 


cachet, the company's books were laid before the 2 


commiſſioners, and the director's gratifications being de- 
bated upon, were fixed at 3000 livres for each director 
of the general chamber of Paris, and 1000 livres for each 
director of the particular ones. | 

But this aſſembly, and the examination of the company's 
books, having ſerved only to diſcloſe its deſperate condi- 
tion, and the impoſſibility of ſubſiſting without being re- 
duced to another form, his Majeſty ordained, by an arret 
of his council of the 3d September of the ſame year, a ſpeedy 
convocation of a new aſſembly; wherein, in preſence of 
his commiſſioners, the books of the Indian factories, as 


alſo the clerks of the faid factories newly arrived, ſhould be 


heard and examined; and that out of the ſaid books, and 
other memoirs, a new book of accompts of the quality 
and value of the company's effects ſhould be made; which, 
when inſpected into by his Majeſty, with the advice of 
his commiſſioners, he might be in a condition to reſolve 
upon what was to be done. 

In conſequence of this aſſembly, it appeared, by the com- 
pany's accompts, that its funds amounted in all only 
to the ſum of 3,35 3,966 livres, or about 136, 25 5 1. ſter- 
ling; that only 80 actioniſts had afforded their fourths 
over and above; and that this, with the remainder of the 


company's 
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company's effects, was not ſufficient to uphold its com- 
merce ; whereupon the King iſſued out a declaration, 


in the month of February 1685, whereby it was or- 


dained, 


. iſt, That the edi& of the month of September 1664., 


ſhould be executed, purſuant to its form and tenor, for 
the benefit of the antient actionaries, who ſhould have 
furniſhed their fourth over and above, as well for the 


fourth remaining of their actions, as for their new fund 
of the fourth over and above. 


2d, That thoſe who had not paid the ſaid fourth, ſhould 
forfeit all the intereſt they had therein.. 18 

3d, That the ſum of 728,975 livres, to which the ſup- 
plement amounted, and unpaid by the aRioniſts, ſhould 


be advanced by thoſe nominated by his Majeſty, who 


- were to take the place of thoſe that had not ſupplied the 


ſaid fourth, with the injunction of paying them a like 
ſum of 728,975 livres for the fourth, to which all the ac- 
tions had been reduced. | 


Ath, That thoſe who contributed new funds for this reim- 


burſement, and for the continuation of the company's 
commerce, ſhould be paid the intereſt of their ſaid funds 
and reimburſements, upon the footing of payment uſed 
in maritime commerce, that is, upon the proviſo of pro- 
fits that might iſſue from the ſaid commerce. 

5th, That, to take care of the company, and its trade, 
12 directors ſhould be choſea from among the actioniſts 
of the city of Paris, who ſhould have at leaſt furniſhed 
Zo, ooo livres of new funds. 

6th, That, upon the deceaſe of any of the ſaid directors, 
others ſhould be nominated, by a plurality of voices, as 
well from among the ſurviving directors, as from among 
the actioniſts, who ſhould have furniſhed at leaſt 20,000 
livres of actions. 


- 7th, That the ſaid directors ſhould. have the ſole ma- 


nagement of the affairs, and commerce of the company ; 
his Majeſty ſuppreſſing all the directors nominated in the 
genera] chamber of Paris, and in all the other chambers 
of the kingdom. 
8th, That in caſe the company was willing to keep the 
iſland of Madagaſcar, it ſhould be held purſuant to the 
fealty, homage, and duties, owing 'to his Majeſty ; or, 
on the contrary, ſhould be acquitted and diſcharged from 
the ſaid fealty. | 1 
But the company renounced its right to this iſland in 
1686; when, by an arret of council of the 4th January 
of the ſame year, Madagaſcar was united to the crown. 
It was upon this foundation that the company ſubſiſted, 
and was governed till 1719 at which time it was incor- 
porated with the company of the weſt, known afterwards 
by the name of the Indian company. | 
In the month of April 1687, the number of directors was 
increaſed to twenty; which new directors were to pay 
for their reception 40,000 livres, if they had already 
20,000 livres of actions in the company, and 60,0c0 
livres, if they had no actions therein. e 
By this new form given to the company, its funds 
amounted to 2,100,000 livres, or about 104, coo I. ſter- 
ling; whereof the directors advanced 1,200,000, being 
60,000 livres each, and the actioniſts about 900,000 
livres. | 
It ſeemed, that, under theſe new directors, the company 
became ſomewhat vigorous; and, in effect, its commerce 
being proſperous, two dividends were made for its actioniſts 
in 1687 and 1691, amounting together to 30 fer cent. 
After 1691, its commerce was greatly interrupted by the 
war that followed the revolution in England, and that 
wherein France was engaged for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. 
Immediately after the peace of Ryſwick, the directors 
made more extraordinary efforts than ever before ; but 


here may be properly dated the epocha of the company's 


fall, the war of 1700 having endangered it to ſuch a de- 
gree, that when it was incorporated 19 years afterwards 
with the company of the weſt, its debts, contracted both 


in the kingdom and in the Indies, amounted to upwards 


of ten millions of livres, or about 500,cool. ſterling. 

It ſeems that, in 1701, the company having repreſented 
to the miniſtry its unhappy ſituation, obtained from his 
Majeſty a loan of 850,000 livres, provided that each of 


- 
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the directots would augment their fund to the 
40,000, and the actioniſts to 50 per cnt. 
The execution of theſe conditions cauſed great tr, 
among the directors and actioniſts; the former acc * 
them, and the latter refuſing to execute them, . 
ſtanding two arrets of council, of the 21ſt * 
and 16th May 1702, that authoriſed the reſult of dl. 
neral aſſembly held the 24th January of the ſame — b 

y, in 1704, all conteſtations were terminated h. 
arret'of council, of the uſt of April; which, owing! * 
ing all other arrets ſince that of the 16th of May 15%, 
ordained, that all the company's actioniſts ſhould be k 
tereſted in its commerce, both for the dividing of 1 
and the ſuſtaining, of loſſes, each with regard to thei, fun, 
as well for the paſt, as for the time to come. 
That to be acquainted with the ſtate of the company's; 
fairs, the directors ſhould immediately, and aboy, 4 
things, give in the accompts of their commercial try, 

ions. ̃ . 
That, for the future, the actioniſts need not be eng 
in any new loans, unleſs the deliberations were Gened h 
three actioniſts from among the five that ſhould be nom. 
nated by them for the examination of the ſaid accompt; 
and in caſe of refuſal; the parties ſhould refer the mum 
to the Sieur Pontchartrain, according to whoſe repon h 
Majeſty would proceed to a deciſion. 
This ating of accompts reviving the directors and x. 
tioniſts conteſtations, and the company's affairs beit 
daily upon the decline; two arrets were iſſued out, d 
of = 6th,. aud the other of the 12th of Novenke 
1708. | | 
Ihe firſt arret ordained, that within two months time, 
general aſſembly of the company's directors and 2. 
tioniſts ſhould be held, in preſence of the prevat db my 
chands, to expedite whatever was neceſſary for the up 
holding and augmenting of the commerce of the ſaid cons 
pany, that his Majeſty might be in a condition to knoy 
w hat regulations ſhould be made. 
The ſecond ordained the execution of the former, al 
ſuperſeded all purſuits, compulſions, and executions, up 
the company's effects, on account of its debts, and uyu 
the perſons and goods of the directors. Yet the creditor 
might indemnify themſelves in the council, and migt 
make therein whatever demand they ſhou d judge prope; 
with a prohibition of endeavouring to obtain jultic 
any other means, upon pain of nullity. 
But things being not diſpoſed as yet, to erect a new 4% 
India company in France, and the miniſtry willing ti 
the French ſhould continue their commerce there vil 
ſome reputation, the court allowed the company's dirt 
tors to treat with the rich traders of St. Malo, and 
give up to them their privilege upon certain conditions 
in whoſe hands it was that the French trade began 0 f., 
flouriſh in the Indies, till this company was incorporat 
with that of the weſt in 1719. See Freich i las 7 
company. | | 
It ſhould be obſerved, that, for a conſiderable time,! 
Eaſt India company was allowed to ſhare its pi? 
with others, through the hopes that the profits accu 
from its treaties might be a ſupport to its commerce ; 
at leaſt that it might have wherewithal to pay in ra 
the intereſts of ſo many bills, and the credit of rene 
them. a ; 
The firſt of theſe treaties was of the 4th 1 1h ve 
with the Sieur Jourdan, and his aſſociates, for the © a 
neſe trade; the ſecond w th the Sieur Crozat, vs St 
company, in the month of December 1708, all 
by an arret of the 15th of the ſame month. oY 
By this laſt treaty, the directors of tte COmpery E 
the Sieur Crozat to ſend to the Indies hr fi 
any's name, two ſhips, upon proviſo mat . | | 
ſhould have 15 rs cent. from the ſale of the eee He 
back by theſe ſhips, without any deduction 3 wo hy 
per cent. accruing from the prizes the ſaid ſhips — Ch 
beyond the line; with liberty for the ſaid * a M. 
bring back in theſe two ſhips, freight free, 40 2 4 
of ten ton of Indian goods; the compar) pu com Th 
itſelf the duty of tonnage, as well go. © livrs fle 
granted by his Majeſty; that is, the duty 15 OY 5 


amount g 


a -- 
; E | | 


de merchandiſes exported by theſe ſhips into the 
_ 222 i concallion, and 75 livres per ton for thoſe 
brought back to be unladen in the country; which his 


Majeſty | 
p29. - 5 jons of the treaty with Jourdan were much 
Thy cover thoſe of the Sieur Crozat. 


Ponichery, whi 


or Pondicherry, is their chief Indian factory; 


gence of the direQor-general of the company, and the 


ir commerce: their other eſtabliſhments be- 
conn of LON where few clerks are left, very often but 
— 2 chat of Surat, which is pretty conſiderable. 
The compan ſecured Pondicherry, in 1688, by a fort 
ed with four towers; 5 

_ of cannon; with a ge rriſon. ; 

he Hollanders beſieged it in 1093, and took, it aſter a 
Jong ſiege : during which the Sieur Martin, director- ge- 
neral, who, two years before, was complimented with 
letters of nobility from the King, and who was after 
wards of the order of St. Michael, ſignaliſed himſelf 
greatly, aand obtained for himſelf and his garriſon, a 
very honourable capitulation, beſides ſeveral advantageous 

icles for the company. 
— was — . after reſtored to the French 
by the treaty of Ryſwick, and is, to this day, their chief 
eſtabliſhment in the Indies: but the Engliſh, in the year 
1748, under the conduct of Admiral Boſcawen, unſuc- 
cefsfully attempted the reduction of it, "The commo- 
dities imported to France by the French Eaſt India com- 
pany, are the ſame as thoſe imported into England by the 
Engliſh Eaſt India company. 


Danes undertook long voyages, at leaſt for the Indies; 
their flags making no appearance in the gulph of Bengal, 
and about the coaſts of Pegu, till near the middle of the 
17th century. Their chief factory is at Tranguebar, or 
Trincombar, where they ſend two or three ſhips yearly, 
and where they have a conſiderable fortreſs; but they 
have lately extended their trade to China, and appointed 
Altena, near Hamburgh, for the port where the Eaſt In- 
dia commodities are to be unloaded, and public ſales made 
of them. eb 
Uiend EasT Ix DIA company. As ſoon as the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands were yielded to the Emperor by the treaty of 
| Raſtadt, the merchants of Oftend, Antwerp, and . 
other towns of Flanders and Brabant, thought of reaping 
ſome advantage from the protection and power of their 
new maſter, for the eſtabliſhment of their commerce in 
the Eaſt Indies 1 
| Their firſt ſetting out was without authority and letters- 
patent; yet with the hopes, at their return, of being 
. regular company, like the Engliſh, Dutch, and 
rench, 
But the infant commerce of this company was immediate 
troubled by the Dutch; who, the 19th December 5 
took, upon the coaſts of Africa, an Oſtend veſſel richly 
laden, though protected by a paſſport from the Emperor. 
Towards the end of the year 17 19, the Emperor allowed 
tbe directors to receive ſubſcri ptions, and began to encourage 
the ſubſcription of actioniſts: 
of 25 Per cent. of all the duties accruing to him from the 
commodities imported by the company's ſhips, beſides ſe- 
my other privileges they were made to expect; and, 
: * > ſame. time, he demanded ſatisfaction from the 
* Weneral for the ſeizure of the Oſtend ſhip ; but to 
bu pole, for the Dutch Eaſt India company ſeized 


upon another. 


© wraps of Oſtend, by commiſſion from the Emperor, 
ut privateers to protect their commerce, took a Dutch 


N not make reſtitution, and, in deſpight of the 
** ers menaces, fitted out for the Faſt Indies in 1720 
ing . laden, and in 1721 ſix more; three for 

har 79, 5 Mocha, one for Surat and the coaſt of 
in the In * the ſixth for Bengal; their principal ſtation 
ies being at Coblon, 55 miles N. of Pondi- 


e 
T A the coaſt of Coromandel. 


bleateg 24 


ip fitted out for the Eaft Indies by the traders 


acceded to by way of gratification for the com- 


hich the French uſually call : 


upon which is a battery of 24 


Daniſh EAST Innga company. It is but of late that the 


he alſo granted a deduction 


on their ſide, to ſtop their progreſs, con- 
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of Bruges, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the im- 
_ perial miniſter at the Hague. | | 
The Engliſh pirates having taken, in the ſeas of Mada- 
gaſcar, an Oftend ſhip richly laden, and bound for Eu- 
rope, this new loſs ſeemed to diſcourage the Imperial com- 
any: but, upon the ſafe arrival of four others, in 1722, 
it found itſelf in a condition, not only to repair its loſſes, 
but alſo to continue its commerce with more ſucceſs and 
reputation, ALLE : | . . 
At laſt his Imperial Majeſty granted this company his 
letters- patent, in a moſt ample and authentic manner; 
_ the duration of its conceſſion being 30 years, its limits 
the Eaſt and Welt Indies, with all the coaſts of Africa, 
both beyond and on this fide the Cape of Good Hope; as 
alſo all the ports, harbours, places, and rivers, where 
other nations had any freedom of trade. TV: 
The company's fund was fixed at ſix millions of guilders, 
or about 475,000 l. ſterling, and at E000 actions, of 
. 1000 guilders each. oY 
The news of theſe letters- patent made the Engliſh and 
Dutch unite to obtain their revocation; and the Dutch Eaſt 
India company preſented two memorials on this head to 
the ſtates ; in the latter whereof, of the gth Auguſt 1723, 
a liberty of diſputing their rights by the force of arms was 
required, The Oftend company founded themſelves upon 
the natural liberty which all nations have of trading 
where- ever it ſeems convenient, unleſs ſome particular 
convention might deprive them of it; and the Dutch 
_ pretended that there was ſuch a convention between them 
and thoſe of Oſtend, ſpecified by the treaties of barrier, 
and that of Munſter. W | he 
The courts of London and Paris, whoſe 1. had been 
allowed, by treaty, to import ſilks into Germany, and 
the Emperor's hereditary dominions, backed the remon- 
ſtrances of the republic; and France thought it neceſſary 
to hinder her traders to intereſt themſelves in this com- 
pany; for which purpoſe the French monarch iſſued out 
a declaration, of the 16th Auguſt 1723, among other 
things, impoſing a penalty of 3000 livres, a confiſcation 
of all funds and effects in the ſaid company, and three 
years baniſhment in caſe of a ſecond offence ; which ex- 
ample was followed in Great Britain. See £ng!ifh Eaft 
India company. * 
The Emperor, continuing his utmoſt efforts to ſupport 
the new company, entered into a treaty with Spain in 
1725, called the Vienna alliance; whereby the Spaniſh 
monarch engaged to allow greater advantages in trade to 
the Imperialiſts than to any other nation, particularly to 
the Oſtend company. Whereupon the French inſinuated, 
that there were ſtill ſome further ſecret articles, much 
more prejudicial to the trade of Britain than thoſe that 
appeared ; which induced the Britiſh miniſtry to enter 
into an alliance with them, commonly called the Hanover 
alliance, in oppoſition to that of Vienna; whereby the 
contracting parties guarantied their reſpective rights and 
privileges in relation to trade, which ſtruck chiefly at the 
Oſtend company; and the Dutch were afterwards indu- 
ced to accede to this treaty, with a view to prevent the 
trade of this company to the Eaſt Indies; while Great 
Britain commenced hoſtilities againſt Spain in the Weſt 
Indies: ſo that the Emperor being prevailed on by the 
Dutch, who acted as mediators, to conſent that the char- 
ter ſhould be ſuſpended for ſeven years, preliminaries for 
a general peace were ſigned at Paris, in May 1727, be- 
tween the allies of Vienna, and thoſe of Hanover ; ſince 
which time, the Oſtend company has never been re- 
vived. | r 
EasT IN DIA company * Stweden. In the year 1730, a 
Dutchman, named Van Aſper, who had projected the 
ſame thing in Denmark, propoſed the erecting of an Eaſt 
India company in Sweden; which being approved of, the 
King took upon himſelf to be its protector; and when 
the Dutch, who apprehended this would be as prejudi- 


_ cial as the Oſtend company had been to their trade, com- 
plained of it, they were given to underſtand that com- 
merce was open to all nations, and that the Swediſh king- 
dom had an equal right to it with others; ſince which 
time the Swedes have ſent ſeveral ſhips to the Indies; 
and have been ſo ſucceſsful in this trade, as to be under 


3N | no 
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no neceſſity of purchaſing the merchandiſe of India from 


their European neighbours, as they formerly did, unſeſs 
it be the fine ſpices ; which the Swedes, and all other nn- 
tions, are obliged to putchaſe of the Dutch, who have 
robbed the reſt of the world of them, and conſequently 
ſet what prices they pleaſe. upon thoſe commodities; - * 


Embden EAs T Invia, or Pruffian Aftatic company. His 


Pruſſian Majeſty, ſenſible of 's advantages reſulting from 
a maritime intereſt, granted in 17 51 a patent for 20 years, 
to Henry Thomas Stuart, and company, for eftabliſhing 
a Pruſſian Aſiatic company at Embden, an Imperial city, 
and port-town of Germany, in the circle of Weſtphalia ; 
empowering it to ſend an indefinite number of fhips an- 
nually to Canton in China; which grant was ſolemnly 
regiſtered ; and ſuch effectual means were concerted for 
the proſecution of the deſign, that the adventurers were 

erfectly ſatisfied ; for his Majeſty not only iſſued his 

ters patent for making the port of Embden a free 
port, but ordered memorials to be preſented to the mari- 
time powers, and ſuch other princes whoſe ſubjects 
traded to the Eaſt Indies, concerning the navigation of 
the ſhips belonging to the Embden company : upon 
which the States-General of the United Provinces de- 
clared, that his Majeſty's ſhips ſhould have the fame li- 
berty as thoſe of other nations, to trade to all the ports, 
except thoſe which the Dutch Eaſt India company have 
the ſole right of trading to : that they ſhould be alſo at li- 
berty even to put into thoſe ports to refit, after bad 
weather, or to get proviſions and water, in cafe they were 
in diſtreſs for them; but that, as the ſubjects of the repub- 
lic, employed in their India company, incur very ſevere 
penalties, by going into the ſervice of any other power, 
they hoped his Pruſſian Majeſty would not permit ſuch 
perſons to ſail in his ſhips to the Eaſt Indies, ſeeing, in 
ſuch caſes, the Dutch Eaſt India company could not avoid 
ſeizing them, and puniſhing them with the utmoſt rigour. 
"The directors of this company reſolved to ſend only two 
ſhips to China for the firſt year ; and, upon the ſucceſs 
of theſe, to regulate their future proceedings: accordingly 
one of their ſhips, called the King of Pruſſia, ſet fail from 
Embden on the 17th of February 1752; and as the other 
powers granted the ſame conceſſions with the Dutch, this 
company has more reaſon to expect a ſucceſsful event than 
that of Oſtend, which was circumvented by thoſe very 
powers who, in complaiſance to bis Pruſſian Majeſty, 
granted to the Embden company what the Emperor could 
never obtain for the other. 5 
TY Remarks. 

One of the reaſons why the Dutch Eaſt India company 
flouriſhes, and is become more rich and powerfu! than all 
the others, is its being abſolute, and inveſted with a kind 
of ſovereignty and dominion, more eſpecially over the 
many ports, provinces, and colonies, it poſſeſſes in thoſe 
parts. For it appoints magiſtrates, admirals, generals, 
and governors, ſends and rece:ves embaſſies from Kings 
and ſovereign princes, makes peace and war at pleaſure, 
and by its own authority adminifters juſtice to all, ap- 
points tribunals to judge in their name, with plenary 
power and no appeal, puniſhes and remits offences, be- 
{tows rewards becoming the dignity of Kings, ſettles co- 
lonies, builds fortifications, levies troops, maintains nu- 
merous armies and gariifons, fits out fleets, and coins 
money. And though there is acknowledged a depen- 
dance upon the States General, it may be ſaid they ſel- 
dom exert their power; and while the republic preſerves 
the right of ſovereignty, it tacitly leaves the exerciſe and 
poſſeſſion of it to the merchants of this company. Theſe 
vaſt powers were, and are ſtill, requiſite to cheriſh and 
preſerve this flouriſhing branch of trade: and the proprie- 
tors juſtly merited them; for, by their own vigilance, 
care, and expence, they conquered, and preſerve all the 
countries they poſſeſs in thoſe parts of Aſia, and their 
fortreſſes on the coaſt of Africa for the refreſhment, refit- 
ting and protection of their ſhips. , 

The power of the Dutch by ſea and land is very great 
in the Eaſt Indies; where, by force, addreſs, and allian- 
ces, they raiſed themſelves, and ſtill ſupport a great ſupe- 


riority, in ſpite of the Engliſh, Portugueſe, and other Eu- 


ropeans, that have ſome trade there; but ſo inconſider- 


landers ſingly enjoy, and who could give law 
Engliſh in 1662, 5 
grole to Holland, an 


princes and republics upon reducing the 


the prices of proviſions, they are able to work in Ln; 


that they are privately brought back. both 22 [ 
the Britiſh plantations, and other places to 


E A8 


able, that, all together, is not equal to what 


the Hy 
ing them to a peace r "ey 
ve 
| their Eaft India company jet 
ular, after a bloody and expenſive war that aroſe 6 
. jealouſy and rivalſhip in commerce. Therefore it 
be for the advantage of England, France, and even * 


tugal, to tolerate and encourage other companies, 0 


reaſons of ſtate, and ſelf- preſervation, which put 


| power of 
as afpire after uriverſal dominion, or have al i 


| „ # oo ready x. 
ex. it; as the Affyrians, Chaldeans, Medes, Pert 


reeks, and Romans did, and againſt whom thoſe n 0 
to danger, N form conſpiracies, courting even g 


tant alliances to ballance the great and ambitious 


that threatens them; and to reduce it to an equality, , 
even lower, that all may live ſecure, and confined wig 
their own limits. If the power of the. Dutch, ch 


great in Europe, does not put pr inces and ſtates upon they 
| guard, they muſt poſſeſs a kind of univerſal mona; a 
0 


minion in the ſouthern provinces, iflands and fey g 
Aſia, from Arabia to Japan; ſubjecting, by all poſit 
ways, many of the powers of Europe to their lay, i 
every thing reſpecting that important branch of trade; 
thing which, beſides the.diſhonour of it, very much i 


| terferes with their intereſt. For, in thoſe parts, By. 


land commands and directs every thing at pleaſure, bi 
ing ſovereigns under ſubjection, conquering or reduc 


large and plentiful provinces, after it laid the foundain 
of its e 


by preſcribing narrow limits to the juriſdiction and con 


ire upon the ſpoils of Portugal, and enlarzli 


merce of the Engliſh, and diſappointing or reducing tu 
of the French and other Europeans. For'this, and ode 


| reaſons, good policy ſeems to ſuggeſtz that the Engl, 
French, and Portugueſe, intereſted and aggrieved, ſha 


unite, and not only tolerate, but encourage any prope 
new company, and receive it as an auxiliary and con 
derate power, to aſſiſt in humbling the pride of th 
Dutch, and weakening their univerſal dominion in tk 
Faſt Indies, that all may live independent, and not u. 


der a ſubjection that bears hard upon their honour al 
commerce, 


The Eaſt India trade, however, is in the opinion of Mt, 


Cary, very prejudicial to Great Britain, as it is no# 
driven; becauſe it exports her bullion, ſpends little of in 
product or manufactures, and brings in commodities pt 
fectly manufactured; which hinder the conſumption d 
her own, and diſcourage the wearing ſuch as ate pu. 
chaſed with them; the chief profit thereof ariſing f 
underſelling the labour of the poor, becauſe it is bot 
there cheaper, than, by reaſon of the value of lands, # 


land. 
The patliament having been pleaſed by an act made in tt 


roth and 11th years of his late Majeſty King William ll. f 
to prohibit the wearing of wrought ſilks, Bengals, ſub q 


mixed with ſilk or herba, of the manufaQue off 
China, and India, and all callicoes painted, dyed, printth 
or ſtained there; the reaſon of it is therein ſet forth to bt 


the great detriment the nation received, as the trade w ] 


then managed, by exhauſting the treaſure thereof, 


- taking away the labour of the people, whereby rel an 8 
of the manufacturers were become exceſſively bu q : 
ſome and chargeable to their reſpective pariſhes 7 


others compelled to ſeek for employment in 2 „ pr l 
The making this law gave a new life to the Britiſh 040 


. . intent 
factures, and would have given more, if the true | 


of the parliament had been anſwered. But it mY 5 
been found that it has not ; for it neither ow. 1 ö 
ſure at home, nor prevents thoſe commodities , | 
ing worn in Great Britain, which the parliament delt 


it ſhould; and Mr. Cary very much queſtions = i 
any thing leſs than a total prohibition of — 7 a 
tion will do it; for, he ſays, though they ale 


. l bel 
to be exported again, yet there 1s great reaſon to 


TreJan 


| ; RE and l 
are ſent, to the loſs of his Majeſty s cubomy j 
prejudice of the Britiſh ſtainers and painterss: 15 
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manufactures at home; otherwiſe, how 


niury to the 
and, when the ſtock in hand hath been ſo long ſpent ? 


ge in; and the tract of land within their charter is 
- enough to afford an advantageous commerce there, 
* ofits whereof might be returned in things no ways 
" RE to the Britiſh manufactures, ſuch as raw ilk, 
om peppers ſaltpetre, ſpices, drugs, | china-wares, 
ness ke, and many other things, if they were induſ- 
N make diſcoveries, as private merchants would do, 
the trade lay open; and the ſame gentleman obſerves, 
will not be diſputed that greater quantities of raw ſilk 
ye been brought thence ſince the making that law, than 
dere uſed to be done before. . 
hach been alledged, that, by the exportation of thoſe 
nanufactures again, more bullion in ſpecie is brought into 
reat Britain, than is carried out for the buying them in 
"dia; but this was never yet made out, and it would be 


lion carried away, and alſo for the honour of the com- 
any, that it was done. 


—_—— = 


caring of lawns, cambrics, and other thin-German and 
dileſia 1 which has been the occaſion of turning 


pany of thoſe looms to the woollen manufactures there, 
at were formerly employed in the weaving them, and 
ö ath abated the exportation of great quantities of woollen 
1 loth from England; beſides the hinderance callicoes give 
t o the conſumption of Scotch linens, which bei thin 
ts ad ſoft, are as proper for dying, printing, and ſtaining, 
- they are, and may be made as white. 
be he Eaſt Indies is a bottomleſs pit for bullion, which can 
U ever circulate back to England; whereas, if it was ſent 
Wl o any part of Europe, there might be ſome hopes, by 
Ou e ballance of trade, to bring it back again; and when 
ale ullion fails, that trade muſt ceaſe of courſe, which it 
de ill ſoon do, if the company carry out yearly as much 
| te other trades bring in. | | 
tu. is to be wiſhed that the nobility and gentry of Great 
r ad Britain would be in love with their own manufactures, 
and thoſe which are purchaſed with them ; as alſo, that 
11 hey would, by their examples, encourage the uſing 
10 em; which would be attended with the prayers of the 
of ket poor, beſides the advantage it would bring to their eſtates. 
'5 fe \nd as to navigation, it will not be diſputed, that lon 
ion d oyages rather uſe ſailors than make them; both the em- 
e pu. ployers, and the employed, chuſing rather to make their 
g {rad frſt experiments on ſhort ones. 
bout hat this is the preſent ſituation of all the kingdoms of 
Is, . Europe, with reſpect to the trade which they carry on 
n uy 


vich the Laſt Indies, is alſo aſſerted by the Marquis Je- 
fume Belloni, a cel-brated merchant and banker at Rome; 
and this for no other reaſon” than that immenſe gulph 
tf pathve commerce, wherein they are involved by means 
df the commodities which the European import from thoſe 
arts: for, according to this author, not only the great 
quantities of jewels and manufactures, with the number- 
{ls liquors and ſpices, the greateſt part whereof the Iux- 
ry and pride of men have raiſed to high prices, render 
Phat trade ſo exorbitant, that the great advantage which 
de European kingdoms receive from the Welt Indies, 
nd the great quantities of gold and ſilver, and other uſe- 
ul things, which are brought from thence, are not ſuffi- 
ent to compenſate the loſs ſuſtained by that exceſſively 
axpenlive trade; but even the many commodities which 
me from the Eaſt Indies to Europe, and thoſe inex- 


prelfibly vaſt ſums of money, beſides ſome few ſorts of 
"Topean commodities, 


ortation of thoſe Eaſt 


Make it a queſtion, whether the money that is brought 


o Europe from the Weſt Indies, is more conſiderable 
in that which is ex 


ndies ported from Europe to the Eaſt 

be Baron de M . | 
teſ, K 

dy of the tage a; elquieu, in his Spirit of laws, ſpeak 


Europe in general to thoſe parts, not 


* acknowledges this truth, but alſo gives reaſons for 


merely by means of the filver we ſend thicher, 


Lime ſuch great quantities to be worn and uſed in Eng- 


There are other commodities, which the company may 


nuch to the ſatisfaction of the people, who daily ſee that 


\« for white callicoes and muſlins, they have beat out the 


which are exhauſted by the im- 
Indian goods, give juſt ground to 


£ Indies, at preſent, ſays he, carry on the trade of the 


O 


&* which is exchanged for merchandiſes brought to the 
<« weſt. Every nation that ever traded to the Indies; 
«© has conſtantly carried bullion, and brought merchan- 
4% diſes in return. It is nature itſelf that produces the 
„effect. The Indians have their arts adapted to their 
*© manner of living. Our luxury cannot be theirs, nor 
their wants ours. Their climate hardly demands, or 
permits any thing which comes from ours. They go, 
in a great meaſure,. naked; ſuch cloaths as they have, 
. © the country itſelf furniſhes; and their religion, which 
„is deeply rooted, gives them an averſion for thoſe 
* things which ſerve for our nouriſhment. They want, 
© therefore, nothing but our bullion, to ſerve as the me- 
dium of value; and for which they give us, in return, 
„ merchandiſes, with which the frugality of the people, 
< and the nature of the country, furniſh them in great 
© abundance.” . | : 
Upon the whole, the Eaſt India trade is carried on from 
Perſia and Egypt, to Turky, by caravans ; which alſo 
ſupport a trade between China and Ruſſia : but the gene- 
ral 5 of the trade is carried on by ſea, dea by 
the European companies; as alſo by the 133 and 
Spaniards, who have ſeveral ſettlements in India; the 
former on the continent of India, from whence, as well 
as from Macao on the coaſt of China, and their ſettle- 
ments on the coaſts of Mozambique and Zanguebar on 
the coaſt of Africa, they carry on a trade with their co- 
lonies in America; and the latter from the Philippine 
iſlands, from whence they carry on a trade with their 
poſſeſſions in America, acroſs the Pacific ocean. Beſides, 
there is alſo a conſiderable trade carried on from one 


part of India, and the other eaſtern countries, to another. 
See India, China, and Perſia. 


EasT IxpIA fund. See Fund. 

EASTLAND was formerly a term for ſuch countries as 
lie up the Baltic: but for Eaſtland company, ſee Nerth 
companies. 

EASTONESS. The moſt weſterly point or cape, on the 
coaſt of Suffolk, north of Southwold bay. 2 


EBB. The going out of the tide; alſo the decay of trade. 
See Tia. | 
EBONY, Ebenum, in natural hiſtory, a kind of wood, 
brought from the Indies, exceedingly hard and heavy, 
ſuſceptible of a very fine poliſh, on which account it is 
uſed in moſaic and inlaid works, toys, and other things. 
There are ſeveral kinds of ebony; of which the moſt 
uſeful are black, red, and green; all of them the product 
of the iſland of Madagaſcar; where the natives call them, 
indifferently, hazon mainthi, or black wood : but the 
iſland of St. Maurice, belonging .to the Dutch, likewiſe 
furniſhes part of the ebonies brought to Europe. F. Plu- 
mier mentions a black ebony-tree, diſcovered by him at 
St. Domingo; ard the iſland of Candia alfo bears a little 
ſhrub, known to the botaniſts under the name of elenus 
cretica. + | 
Pliny and Dioſcorides ſay, the beſt ebony comes from 
Ethiopia, and the worſt from India; but Theophraſtus 
prefers that of India, Black ebony is much more prefe- 
rable than the other colours ; the beſt being a jet black, 
free of veins and rind, very maſſive, aſtringent, and of 
a ſharp pungent taſte; it yields an agreeable perfume, 
when laid on the coals; when green, it readily takes 
fire, from the abundance of its fat; if rubbed againſt a 
ſtone, it becomes brown ; and its rind infuſed in water, 
is ſaid to purge pituita, and cure venereal diſorders ; 
whence Matthiolus took guiacum for a ſort of ebony: 
but this ſort of ebony is now much leſs in uſe, among 
| Inlayers, and moſaic workmen, than antiently ; becauſe 
of the diſcovery of ſo many ways of giving other hard 
woods a black colour. See Marguetry. ; 
As to green ebony, beſides Madapaſcar and St. Maurice, 
It likewiſe grows in the Antilles, and eſpecially in the 
Iſland of Tobago: beneath its bark is a white rind, about 
two inches think ; all under which, to the very heart, is 
a deep green, approaching towards a black; though 
ſometimes ſtreaked with yellow veins: its uſe is not con- 
fined to Moſaic work ; for, as yiclding a fine green tinc- 
ture, it is likewiſe valuable among dyers, 


: As 
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As to red ebony, called alſo grenadilla, it is but imper- 
fectly known. ve 

The cabinet makers, inlayers, and other workmen, make 
pear-tree, and other woods, paſs for ebony, by eboniſing, 
or giving it a ſimilar black colour, | | 


EBRO, antiently bers, is a rivet of Spain, riſing in the 


north-weſt patt of Old Caſtile, upon the confines of Aſ- 
turia ; it runs ſouth-eaſt through Old Caſtile and Biſcay ; 
then dividing Old Caſtile from Navarre, continues its 
courſe through Arragon, viſiting the capital city of Sara- 
ofa ; from whence it runs ſouth-eaſt to the confines of 
talonia, where it receives the Cinca and Segra; then 
croſſing the ſouth-weſt part of Catalonia, paſſes by the 
city of Tortoſa, and diſcharges itſelf with great rapidity 
into the Mediterranean, 20 miles below that city, The 
Ebro is almoſt the only navigable river in Spainz and in 
this the navigation is very difficult, except between Tor- 
toſa and the ſea; for though it will carry veſſels 250 miles 
down the ſtream, it runs with that violent force, that a 
boat cannot go up the ſtream higher than Tortoſa; and 
it is very dangerous going down, on account of the rocks, 
_— lie in the channel for 50 or 60 miles below Sara- 
go 
ECCLESIASTICAL fate, in Italy, is that which is ſub- 
a2 to the Pope. See Italy). 
ECLIPTIC, in aſtronomy, is a line, or circle, on the 
ſurface of the ſphere of the world, under which the center 
of the ſun proceeds in its proper motion ; or a line, which 
the center of the ſun deſcribes in its annual progreſs. _ 
EcLirric, in geography, is a gregt circle of the globe, 
cutting the equator under an angle of 23 deg. 29 min. 
The terreſtrial ecliptic is therefore in the plane of the ce- 
leſtial ecliptic; like which, it has its equinoctial and 
ſolſtitial points, and is bounded by tropics. 7 
ECU, or Eſcu. The French crown, being of two ſorts : 
the exchange ecu, and the ſpecie ecu; the former, what- 
ever auzmentation or diminution happens in the French 
coins, always paſſes for three livres, or 60 ſols tournois, 
or 28. 54 d. ſterling; the latter is taken for 6 livres, or 
48. 10;d. ſterling. See Corn. 


There are alſo other ecus, or crown-pieces, of other 


countries; as the Eſcudi ecu, or crown of Rome, worth 


about 6 8. ſterling ; the piaſter ecu, or crown of Ferdi- - 
nand II. Duke of Tubes worth 4 s. 6d. ſterling ; © 


the piaſter ecu, or crown of Milan, worth about 48. 6d. 
| 1 and the ecu d' argent of Genoa, worth about 6s. 
erling. 
EDAM- A town of North Holland, ſituated on the weſt 
| ſhore of the Zuyder ſea, 12 miles north-eaſt of Amſter- 
dam. See United Provinces. | 
EDDY water. See Dead water. | 
Epp wind, is that which returns, or is beat back from 
any fail. 
EDEN. A river riſing in Weſtmoreland, on the confines 
of Yorkſhire; which running north by Appleby and Car- 
liſle, falls into Solway frith, 6 miles weſt of that city. 
EDERDON, or Edredon. A kind of very fine down, 
brought from the north, particularly ſrom Swediſh and 
Daniſh Lapland, being plucked from the neck, belly, and 
under the wings, of falcons, or other birds of prey. 
See Down, 
This rich down is ſold in Lapland for about 5 s. 6d. 
ſterling the pound; and when brought to England or 
France, it is generally purchaſed from 15 to 25 livres, or 
from about 128. to 20 8. ſterling. i 
EDICT. An inſtrument, ſigned and ſealed by a prince, 
to ſerve as a law to his ſubjects. Edits have no room 
in England, where the enacting of laws is not ſolely 


ledged in the King, but equally in the parliament; | 


though, in the French law, edicts make a great figure, 
where they are much the ſame as proclamations in | hh 
land ; with this difference, that the former have the au- 
thority of a law in themſelves, from the power which 
iſſues forth ; whereas the latter are only declarations of a 
law, to which they refer, and have no power in them- 
ſelves. | 
EDINBURGH. The capital city of Scotland, ſituated in 
3 deg. of W. lon, and 56 deg. of N. lat. See Great 
ritain. | | 
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ſon, whether moveable or immoveable ; particular] th 
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EDISTON rot, is a rock ſituated in the Engliſh 
ually diſtant from the coaſts of Devon and ay 
16. miles S. of Ply mouth in Devonſhire; on wh 
light-houſe is erected, for the direction of ſhips . 
or out of the channel. See Trinity Houſe. ve 
EFFECTS, in commerce, the goods poſſeſſed by ang 


which merchants and dealers acquire by trade: ths 

among merchants are uſually diſtinguiſhed into , 

claſſes, good, bad, and doubtful ; and, by an o 
of the French court, in 1673, every merchant; oblip 

to take an inventory, or review, every year of lk 

effects of every kind. | 
Vacant ErrtcTs, prædia Vacatia, or Vacua, are fuch an 
abandoned for want of the heir, after the death or fi 
a [4 53 former owner. 1 

AN- %a, now the Turkiſh Archipelago. ; 

c eg Greece and the Leſſer Aſia. C0 2 
EGRIPOS. See Negropont. 
EGYPT. The name of Egypt, according to the claflickj 
derived from Egyptus, the brother of Danaus, one 


vereign of this country: it is called Miſraim by the 


brews and Arabs, which name, it is ſuppoſed wh 
obtained from Miſraim, the ſon of Cham and gray 
of Noah: it has alſo been known by the name of Co 
the capital city of Upper Egypt, from whence the min 
were called Cophtis, as the Chriſtians of Egypt are x 
day, who, notwithſtanding they ate not the moſt aus 
rous, are looked upon to be the true deſcendants of & 
ancient Egyptians. The Turks call this county þ 
kebit, or the over-flowed country, and a multituk 
other names have been given to it; but by theſe ity 
been moſt generally known. 
Egypt is ſituated on the north-eaſt part of Africa, bt 
bounded by the Mediterranean fea on the north; by 
Red ſea, and the iſthmus of Suez, which divide it f 
Aſia, towards the eaſt ; by the empire of Abyflinia 
Nubia, towards ths ſouth; and by the deſart of In 
towards the weſt; extending from the 21ſt deget 
northern latitude, to the 311t and ſome odd minute 
yond ; and conſequently muſt be about 600 miles in le 
from ſ,uth to north: but the breadth in many places 
not ſeem to be near 200 miles. 
The air of this country is not heathful, the fituationbay 
very low, and the mud which covers the beſt part as 
after the overflowing of the Nile, ſending up a noilai 
vapour. The ſandy deſerts alſo, which encloſe Ef 
three ſides, render it exceſſive hot: nor is there m 
than two ſprings in the whole country, to refrelb! 
| parched inhabitants; ſo that they ſeem to be unt 
neceſſity of building their towns on the banks of the! 
Accordingly, moſt of them ſtand near that river, on 
ground, ſo made by art or nature; and, when the m 
overflows, appear like ſo many iſlands, which hat 
communication with each other only by boats. 
This country is uſually divided into lower, middle: 
upper Egypt. Lower Egypt is moſt part of it c 
in a triangular iſland, made by the Mediternnen! 
and the two great branches of the Nile, which, 4 
itſelf five or fix miles below old Cairo, flows one Pr 
it towards the north-weſt, falling into the ſea at Dan® 
the ancient Peluſium: but there is a great en 
country both to the eaſtward and weſtward of n | 
angle, which is included under the name of 4 
Egypt. _ 
The chief towns of Lower Egypt are, iſt, ay 
the only tolerable harbour belonging to Egypt. bh 
called by the Turks Sandria and Scanderick, w © 
enlarged by Alexander the Great, about 300 Jn 
the incarnation of Chriſt ; being ſituated about 100 
to the northward of Cairo, and 40 miles to - * 
of the moſt weſterly branch of the river Nile, 8 
promontory, which runs into the Medien f 
forms two harbours ; but one of them is at Pre - ok 
choaked up. The ground it ſtands upon is ſo on 
that ir can ſcarce be diſcerned by mariners, till 15 
upon it, which was probably the occaſion os ty 
famous pharos, or high watch-tower, fo _— | 
tioned in hiſtory for a ſea- mark. The worry 
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—ů ; but, excepting one long ſtreet indif- 
in e built, and the houſes: which face the harbour, 
E 15 nothing but a heap. of ruins. at this day: ſcarce 


* thing antient is left ſtanding, except part of the walls, 


which are very magnificent, baving great ſquare towers, 


th * EDITS = 4 va” 
7 * on which the famous watch- tower 


- ++ houſe ſtood,. efteemed one of the wonders of 
the W eres former] ſeparated from Alexandria, by a 
channel a mile broad; but is now joined to the continent 
C 1 in the room of the pharos, a caſtle is built, called 
Pharillon, which ſerves as'a ſea mark to mariners at this 


day. : n had 
nſiderable town to Alexandria is Roſetto, 
The next 0 —— miles to the eaſtward of it; and was for- 
merly the place of Cleopatra's reſidence; being ſeated 
upon the beſt branch of the river Nile, which falls into 
the ſea 5 miles below this town. There is a. bar which 
pre ents large veſſels entering the river, and is not a little 
hazardous for leſſer bar ks in ſtormy weather. The form 
of this city is almoſt round, being about 6 miles in cir- 
cumference, and containing about 80,000 inhabitants; 
though there are not above 15,000 in Alexandria. Roſetto 
: reckoned one of the prettieſt towns in Egypt, having a 
fine piazza, and ſeveral fair hans, or caravanſeras: th 
private houſes-alſo are well built, and encompaſſed with 
pleaſant gardens, which makes it look more like a village 
than a city, eſpecially as it is without walls. Here is a 
tolerable briſk trade, and plenty of all things; but their 
beſt manufacture is that of coarſe and ſtriped linen; and 
their chief buſineſs is to carry ſuch European merchandiſes 


which makes the Europeans have their vice-conſuls here. 
But they are put to very great inconveniencies for want 
of freſh water ſome months in the year, when the water 
of the river is brackiſh, being mixed with that of the ſea. 
About 100 miles eaſtward o Roſetto, and as much N. E. 
rof Cairo, ſtands the city of Damietta, or Peluſium, on the 
moſt eaſterly branch of the river Nile, about 8 miles diſtant 
from the ſea: it was anciently a conſiderable port, and it now 
contains abo!t 30,000 inhabitants, who carry on ſeveral 
mechanic trades, particularly a manufacture of fine linen 
cloth, The country about it affords plenty of proviſions 
and fruits ; but the other branch of the Nile, on which 
Roſetto is ſituated, is more frequented, _ * 
devenicen miles to the ſouthward of Damietta, on the 
ſame branch of the Nile towards Grand Cairo, lyes 
the city of Manſoura, and on both branches of the Nile 
the towns, and villages ſtand exceeding thick; ſome pre- 
tend to have counted no leſs than 300 between Roſetto 
nc rand Cairo, affirming that there are not much fewer 
ou the other branch towards Damietta. This part of 
pt, which is encloſed by the two branches of the Nile, 
and the ſea, antiently called Delta, from its triangular 
figure, is much the moſt fruitſul part of the country, and 
the m ſt conveniently ſituated for foreizn trade. Alexan- 
ria, which lies not far from the weſtern mouth of the 
ver, is the only port on the coaſt, having the greateſt 
he of any town in the world, when the rich merchan- 
. e of the Eaft was brought hither by the Red ſea, and 
"om hence diſperſed to all the king/oms of Europe: but 
322 out the paſſage to India by the Cape of 
ung Pe» this, and all the towns in lower Egypt, 
und a ſenſible decay in their trade. 
— Egypt lyes to the ſouthward of Lower Egypt; the 
ng city whereof is Grand Cairo, the ſeat of the Begler- 
in * —_ of che whole kingdom. It is ſituated 
r E. lon and 30 deg. of N. lat. about a mile 
* half diſtant from the eaſtern bank of the river 
l 11 and 100 miles 8. of its mouth ; being built upon a 
= bog 2 of a mountain of a triangular form, 
ba ef A in 22 and containing above a mil- 
Cairo, exce DO here are ſcarce any wide ſtreets in 
and the pt thoſe of the great bazar, or market place; 
the midi * or canal, a low ſtreet, which runs through 
cd — » me city, from one end of it to the other, in 
Water ſtauds one half of the year, and is dry 


caſt to weſt, and was about y miles 


at about 200 paces: diſtant from each other, and a; little 


23 are brought there from Alexandria to Cairo in boats, 
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tha other z it being into this canal, or ſtreet, they let the. 


river Nile, When it is at the height; from whence they, 


diſtribute, the waters to their gardens, and the a jagent. 


country, Cairo was formerly remarkable for its trade, 
and there are now ſeveral manufactures eltabliſhed there 
particularly that of, Turky carpets: it is the ſtaple of trade 
for Egypt; which, occaſions t e Englith and other Euro 
peans to have their conſuls here for the protection and. 
management of the Turky trade in this quarter, al 
The next conſiderable town in middle Egypt is Baluc, or. 
Bulac, fituated on the eaſt ſide of the river Nile, about 


5 or 6 miles above the place, where that river divides, 


and forms the Delta ; and 2 miles to the weltward of 

Stand Cairo; being the port town to that city. and by 

ſome reckoned a ſuburb to it The town contains about, 

ww uſes, or families, and has a pretty good trade; 
v 


F ls going up the Nile making ſome ſtay, and pays | 


ing their duties here, Old Cairo ſtands about 2 or 3 
miles higher up the ſame river, over againſt the Slack 
where the famous city of Memphis ſtood, and is, about 
half a lea ue diſtant from Grand Cairo This town 
makes no. great figure at preſent, being for the moſt part 
in ruins ; though the ſituation of it on the bank .f the 
river renders it much cooler, and more commodious, 
than the new Cairo, in the opinion of moſt travellers, 
As for Memphis, which is ſuppoſed to have ſtood over 
againſt it on the weſt-ſide of the river, and was once the 
metropolis of the kingdom, there are ſcarce any ruins left 
to diſcover where it was, tho” it is thought to e tend a 
pretty way to the weſtward of the Nile, on account of 
the:burying-places or repoſitories of the mummies, which 
reach ſeveral leagues into the country, and are ſuppoſed 
to be the tombs af the anticnt inhabitants of Memphis. 
eres is ſituated about 5 miles north-eaſt of Grand 
airo. 
Suez ſtands upon the Red ſea, about 80 miles to 
the eaſtward of Cairo; being the port where the Grand 
Seignor's galleys, in the Red ſea, rendezvous; and 
whither they bring coffee, drugs, an& other merchan- 
diſe, from Arabia, and India; which makes it crowded 
with people at ſome ſeaſons of the year ; while at others 
it is almoſt deſerted, on account of the heats, and the 
ſcarcity of freſh water : but the haven is very ſhallow, and 
the town does not contain above 200 houſes at preſent ; 
tho“ it was formerly a conſiderable city, and is ſuppoſed 
to be the antient Arſinoe. A a 
Fium is a large populous city, with a good trade in linen, 
aner carpets, fine mats, and fruits, which it ſe nds to 
airo. 


Upper Egyit, or higher Egypt, anciently called Thebais, 


or Thebaida, and at preſent Sayd, is bounded on the E. 
by the Red ſea; on the N by midd e Egypt; on the W. 


by the Deſart of Barca; and on the S. by Nubia and the 


coaſt of Abex. The chief towns are, 1. Sayd, antiently 
Thebes, the capital of the kingdom: by Strabo called 
Dioſpolis, or the city of Jove ; and by 14 writers He- 
catompylos, or the city with a hundred gates. 

Beneſoneffe, where there is a manufacture of carpets. 


| Minio, remarkable for an earthen manufacture. 


Aboutic, famous for black poppies, which make the beſt 
kind of opium. . 


Aſna, or Sienna, in the ſouth of Egypt, ſituated on the 


weſt ſide of the Nile. The river is navigable to this place, 


but a little beyond are the cataracts, where al merch andiſe 
is put on ſhore, and carried by land till the veſſels are 


aſt them. 
= or Grege, on the weſt-ſide of the Nile. 


| Coptus, once a great city, and the capital of Egypt, from 


whence the natives obtained the name of Cophti, which 
lies upon the Nile : but moſt of the towns of Upp 
Egypt are now in ruins, or reduced to inconſiderable vil- 


; lages, and poſſeſſed by Arabs, or Cophti Chriſtians, the 
trade being diverted another way; eſpecially from thoſe 


which lye upon the Red ſea, where there is not one con- 


ſiderable town mentioned by travellers on the Egyptian 


fide, except Suez, above deſcribed, and that ſeems to be 


very much upon the decline. 


Egypt was made a province of the Ottoman Empire in 


1517, ſince which time it has always been governed 
1 * eh Fersen, 
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by a Viceroy, fiyted the Baffi of Grand Calto: but 2 


this Kingdom is ſub-divided into ſeveral inferior governs | 


ments, - theſe governors are not ſent from Conftantinople, / 


of appointed by the Viceroy ; but are natives of Egypt, 
and ſeem to be veſted with ſovereign power in their re- 
ſpective diſtricts, and to have the command of the militia . 
of the ſeveral provinces ; many of them being of the 
race of the Mamalukes. It is true, the Viceroy has a' 
conſiderable body of ſpahis and janiſſaries about Cairo to 
keep them in awe; and every one of theſe petty princes, 
it is ſaid, is obliged to mount the Viceroy's guard in his 
turn, with a body of national troops. ere is a per- 
ee jealouſy between the Turkiſh baſſa, and theſe 
gyptian royalets ; ſometimes the Baſſa will take upon 
him to depoſe one of them, or, perhaps take is head; 
and there are inſtances, on the other hand, where they 
have depoſed the Baſſa, and compelled the Porte to ſend 
them another more acceptable to them; for the Grand 


Seignor has thought fit to humour them in it, rather than 


hazard the revolt of ſo rich a province, which is now 
eſteemed the = of Conſtantinople, as it was an- 
ciently of Rome: for this is a ſoil ſo tertilized by the 
Nile, that it is not in the power of the Turks to render 
it barren But one great reaſon of its continuing to be 
manured is, that they are yet governed by their own 
princes, and have an inheritance in their lands; which 
are privileges very few of the ſubjects of Turky enjoy be- 
ſides : neither dare the Turkiſh government overload 
this people with taxes, for fear of a 
ſomuch, that ex-ept what the Viceroy and his creatures 
illegally extort from them, the whole revenue raiſed by 
the government does not amount to a million ſterling, 
of which two thirds are ſpent -ithin the kingdom; and 
not more than one third comes into the Grand deignor's 
treaſury. 


Egypt is as remarkable for camels, dromedaries, and fine 


| horſes, as the eighbouring country of Arabia. Os en, 


buffaloes, goats, and ſheep, are here alſo to be met with 


in great plenty, eſpecially the ſheep with fat tails, which 
weigh ſeveral pounds: they abound alſo with poultry, 
geeſe, and ducks; and a great variety of birds : but fiſh 
are ſcarce, unleſs in thoſe countries which lie on the 
ſea, and near the mouth of the Nile. | 

As to the huſbandry of the Egyptians, they have no more 


to do than to harrow their grain into the mud, on the re- 


tiring of the waters of the Nile into their proper channel, 
and in March following they ſeldom fail of a plentiful 
harveſt; but they reſerve water to let into their rice fields, 
from time to time, as they do in other countries; for this 
is a grain that grows in water till the harveſt every where. 
As to peaſe and beans, and other kinds of pulſe, they 
have them almoſt all the year round. 8 
At preſent the E ptian trade may be confined to Cairo, 
Alexandria, and Roſetto ; the latter ſerving as ports to 
the former; it being at either one or the other of thoſe 
places that European ſhips arrive, to unload the'r mer- 
chandiſe, whereof the better part is deſtined for Cairo, 
from whence they have ſuch commodities as tley want 
in return: for at Cairo all kinds of Aſiatic goods are to 
be had, except the Dutch ſpices. | 
The French have a conſul at Cairo, who is the moſt con- 
ſiderable they keep in the Levant ; under whom are two 
vice-conſuls ; one at Alexandria, and the other at Roſetto, 
who give him an account of the duties of conſulſhip, 
which they receive upon the footing of 3 per cent. 
The Venetians, who next to the French bave the moſt 
_ extenſive trade there, keep their conſul at Alexandria; 
this conſulſhip being one of the two which are conferred 


only upon noble Venetians. And the Englifh have alſo 


a conſul at Cairo. 

Whatever diminution there is in the commerce of Cairo, 
there is ſcarce a year but upwards of ſixty ſhips from Pro- 
vence in France arrive at the port of Alexandria, and 
ſometimes even to the amount of ninety-four. Thoſe re- 
ſorting Roſetto are not ſo numerous, tho pretty con- 
ſiderable for the number. "225 
The duties of importation paid for European merchandiſe 
at Alexandria, Roſetto, and Cairo, are 20 per cent. and 
only one half per cent. for the exportation of merchandiſe 


general revolt; in 


* 
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of the country's growth, or which come from 
The Turks, who paſs notwithſtanding 3 Red fe 
among Chriſtians, ! eafily comprehended that the rich = 
a ſtate conſiſt in putting off its own merchandiſe * 
manufactures z and in doing, if poſlible, without tho 
others; beſides, that the ſale of Europeans — a 
equal to their. purchaſe, : upon account of the inequali i 
duties, which give the Egyptians a diſpuit for row, 
Europe: ſo that there is a neceſſity for Europeans to 5 
up the overplus in ready money, which remains . 
| * the country. 3 7 n 
ides great quantities of corn ſent from E 
the Egyptians ſupply Europeans with the? 8 
Cairo: benjoin, bdellium, gum arabic, adraganth, | > 
turmeric, Abyſſinian myrrh, frank incenſe, ſtorax Fo 
cCicotrina, opium, indigo of three ſorts, powder. 
loaf ſugar, ſugar candy, ſherbet, cinnamon, caſa, * 
coriander, coffee, myrobolans, citrons, nutm be 
vomica, carcamomum, tamarinds, coloquintida, ** 
cloves, flax of ſeveral ſorts, ſenna, ſpica nardi 
cotton of ſeveral kinds, wax, ginger rhubarb, falaparly 
ivory, wool, oftrich feathers, mummies, ſal armor; 
ſal nitre, rock allum, botar go, pearl, linens of 2s 
kinds, ſtuffs, carpets, muſk, hides, ſkins. and leather 
The European merchandiſe imported into Egypt is chich 
compoſed of agaric, arſenic, arquifow, orpiment, an 
mony, quick-filver, vitriol, vermilion, cinnabar "bak 
wire, tin, ſteel, lead, paper, ſilks, woollen clot 
cochineel, coral rough and wrought, red 
_ 'Prazil wood. | 
Alt theſe merchandiſes are bought or ſold, at Cairo, by 
French and Italian factors, who receive and ſell the Fu 
ropean merchandiſe directed to them, and purchaſe thik 
they are ordered to buy; their duty of commiſſion being 
2 per cert. for the ſale, and as much for the purchaſe. 
T ere are alſo factors from theſe two nations at Alexa 
dria, and Roſetto, for ſelling and buying ſome merch 
diſe; but their principal empioyment is to. receive tha 
which arrive from Europe on French, Venetian, ul 
Leghorn bott ms, and to conduct them to Cairo, u 
barks up the Nile, and afterwards to reimbark thoſe (ext 
back to them by the factors of Cairo, or of which thy 
themſelves have made the purchaſe in the places of that 
reſide ce. 4 | 
The greater part of the Cairo trade paſſes thro' ti 
hands of Jews and Arabs ; who, in conjunction wit 
ſome-Turkiſh merchants, carry on the trade of the Rel 
ſea, whence they have the greater part of the above · mer 
tioned merchandiſe, 
Beſides the commodities exported by Europeans frat 
Cairo and Alexandria, the Turks import great quantits 
into Conſtantinople, and other towns of the Ottoman en, 
pire, on board veſſels they call ſa:cks, which are a kv 
of large tartans, carrying from 4 to 16 pieces of cant 
The Turks alſo load rice, flax, ſugar, and ſome ode 
commodities; this trade being computed to amount 
Soo, ooo! ſterling yearly, and to employ from 100 to fl 
of theſe ſaicks. See Th ky. | | 
EIGHT-fiece of, or Piafter. See Piece of Eight. _ 
EKRENFORD. A port- town of the Dutchy of Slefid 
ſituated in 10 deg of E. lon. and 54 deg. 50 mn. 
N. lat. on a by of the Baltic ſea. See Denno'k. , 
ELATCHES. An Indian filk and cotton ſtuff, 
uſually in length from 4 to 12 ells, and þ breadth. 
ELBA. An iſland in the Mediterranean, ſituated in 10% 
20 min. of E. lon. and 42 deg. of N. lat. 15 miſe 4 
of the coaſt of Tuſcany in Italy; part whereof be 
to Spain, and part to Tuſcany: 424 
ELSE. A river riſing in the confines of Sileſia, ＋ 
after paſſing Koningsgratz in Bohemia, runs N. * 
it receives the Moldau, at Malnick, below P 1 100 
then, continuing its courſe N. paſſes through 
viſiting Dreſden, Meiſſen, Wittenburg, and Ma 60 
then, running N. E. through Brandenburg rece) of 
river Havel; after which, it divides the uchy 
nenburg from Mecklenburg ; then, running __ 15 
Dutchy of Bremen and Holſtein, viſits wp" 
paſſing on ſtill N. W. falls into the German We 
below the fortreſs of Gluckſtat. It is navigadic 
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tartar, a 
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chan moſt other Euro 


ing up to 
* 1 an incredible quantity of all 


diſe is imported and exported to and 


paldjinate of 
| in 20 deg. of E. lon. and 54 deg. 
15 — J. of the Baltic, called the F 1 
aff, near the mou 


ick, being a 
l Nh. ſobſerd to the crown of Poland. See Poland. 


f the Zuyder ſea, in 5 deg. 40 min, of 

12 EE leg. 30 min. of N. lat.” See United Pro- 
bine. A . . | . * 

ATP, The cepital of a territory in Arabia felix, 

b the herd nd of the gulph of Perſia, in 49 

| + E. lon. and 25 deg. of N. lat. near which, not 

& ; fince, was a very rich pearl- filhery. See Arabia. 


IF. Pe fian Gulph. 1 
a PANE, or the herb horſe-heal, is much recom- 


nended for colds. | 
'CAMPANE wine. See Wine 


ION, in pharmacy, is that part of it which teaches 
oy chuſe the medicinal ſimples and drugs; and to 


iſtinguiſh the 200d from the bad : but ſome diſtinguiſh 


general election, 


jeine in cular. I 
RUM, is ſometimes uſed for amber. See Amber. 
GIT, in the Engliſh law, a judicial writ, which lies 
ir him who has recovered debt or damages: or upon a 
ognizance in any court, a inſt one not able in his 
o0ds to ſatisfy ; being direct 
ng him to make delivery of half the party's lands, and all 
is goods; oxen, and beaſts for the plough excepted : 
then the creditor is to hold the moiety of the ſaid land ſo 
Jivered to him, till his whole debt and dama es are ſa- 
ed. and, during that time, he is tenant by elegit. 
EMI, or Elemy, in pharmacy, a pellucid reſin, of a 
ive it much the colour and conſiſtence of wax; of a 
etty briſk bitter t. ſte, t. ough not diſagreeable ; and a 
nell like that of fennel. It is uſually called gum elemi, 
ut very improperly ; becauſe it takes fire ready enough, 
d albhes in oleaginous liquors, which are the 2 
ers of a reſin. | e 
t flows from inciſions made in the trunk, and large 
anches, of a kind of wild olive- tree, growing in Ethi- 
dia, and Arabia Felix: but it is alſo found in Apulia, 
province of the kingdom of Naples. Pomet, in his 
iltory and Lemery, in his diionary of drugs, deſcribe 
lemi as a white reſin bordering on green; odoriferous, 
d brought from Ethiopia in cakes of 2 or 3 pounds a 
ece, wrapped up in the leaves of the Indian cane. 
dere are ſeveral ſpurious ſorts, ſome natural, and others 
Klitious, frequently ſold for the true gum elemi. The 
mer, obtruded for elemi, are, 1ſt, a gum brought from 
e American iſlands, in cags of different weights, covered 
d with the leaves of a plant unknown in 3 the 
cond might be taken for roſin, but for its ſmell, which 
ſomewhat ſweeter, and more aromatic: and the third 
of an aſh colour, bordering on brown, brought over 


does not take for natural gums z but rather ſuppoſes 
em to be originally elemi, only impure and coarſe ſince 
ted down, and made up by the fire. The latter, or 
eggs elemi, is uſually made of roſin waſhed in oil 
"PIC; though the ill ſmell, and white colour of this, 
| at eaſily diſcover the fraud. Be 
emi paſſes for a natural balſam, being of extreme 
N healing of all ſorts of wounds, and is therefore 
g 1 in the compoſition of balſam of arſenic. N 
ond I. A monſtrous animal, allowed the firſt rank 
{© Kadrupeds, being uſually met with on the coaſts of 
Q and in the Eaſt Indies; whoſe teeth, called ivory, 


'f the pole, denotes the altitude of the pole 


rivers; veſſels of 
Hamburg, which is 70 


RG. 4A town of the United Netherlands, ſituated - 


which gives the rules and marks for all 
edicines in general; and a particular one for each me- 


to the ſheriff, command- 


hitiſh colour, iutermixed with yellowiſh particles, which 


WIC able object of trade. See Ivory and Caravan. 


horizon of any place; or an arch of the me- 


ridian, intercepted between the pole and the horizon. 


The elevation of the pole is always equal to the latitude - 
of the place ; that is, the arch of the meridian inter- 
cepted between the pole and the horizon, is equal to the 
arch of the ſame meridian intercepted between ti e equator 
and the zenith: thus the north pole is elevated 51 deg, 

2 min. above the horizon of Lon on; and there is the 
ame diſtance, or number of degrees, between London 
and the equator 3 ſo that London is alſo in 51 deg. 32 
min. of northern latitude, See Latitude. . 


ELtvATION of the equator, is an arch of the meridian leſs - 


than a quadrant, intercepted between the equator and the 
horizon of the place. The elevations of the equator and 
of the pole together, are always equal to a quadrant :- 
conſequently, the greater the elevation of the pole, the 
leſs the elevation of the equator z and fo on the contrary. 


ELIXIR, in medicine, a compound extract, tincture or 


ELKHOLM. 


being 


eſſence, drawn from a mixture of . by 

infuſing them in a proper menſtru . being a ſtrong 
ſpirituous liquor, or juice, to be taken inwardly, contain- 
ing the puteſt and moſt efficacious parts of ſeveral mixed 

bodies, communicated to it by infuſion and maceration; 
of which there are ſeveral kinds, 


ELIZABETH z,. An iſland in he Atlantic ocean, 


ſituated in 70 deg. of W. lon. and 41 deg. of N. lat. 
near the coaſt of New England, having Cape Cod on the = 
north, the iſland of Nantucket on the eaſt, and the iſland 

of Martha's vineyard on the weſt, ſubject to Great Bri- 


_ tain; the natives whereof are employed chiefly in fiſheries, 


particularly that of whales. ; 

A port-town of Sweden, in the province 
of Gothland, and territory of Bleking, ſituated on the 
Baltic in 14 deg 30 min. of E. lon. and 56 deg. 15 min. 
of N. lat. See Sweden. + | | 


ELK S«<claws, in pharmacy, a drug, ſuppoſed to be good 


againſt the epilepſy ; known in the ſhops by the name of 
ungula alcis: the elk, which is the animal that yields it, 
a wild beaſt in the foreſts of Muſcovy, Sweden and 
Pruſſia; but more abundantly in Canada, and moſt parts 


of North America. * 


Tue hunting of the elk is one of the principal and moſt 


2 employments of the Indians of Canada, and the 
jacent countries: when they have killed beaſts enough 
with their fire - arms to feaſt for ſeveral days, they flea 
them, and ſend the ſkins to the French, who dreſs them 
in oil, like the buffalo ſkin. The Indians alſo take care 
to cut off the left hind foot of each beaſt ; eſpecially if it 
be a female ; the hoof. whereof is that applauded remedy 
for the falling ſickneſs ; of which Pomet gives the marks 
to diſtinguiſh the genuine ſort : but as the virtue of elks- 
claws is very equivocal, not to ſay abſolutely falſe, there 
is no prejudice in being deceived. 


ELL. A meaſure, which obtains under different denomi- 


age pieces, very dry and friable : any of which Po- 


ELSINOKE, or Hel/ingor. 


nations, in moſt countries, being the ſtandard whereby 
cloths, ſtuffs, linens, filks, and ſuch like are uſually 
meaſured, or eſtimated, anſwering in good meaſure to 
the yard of England, the canna of Italy, the vara of 
Spain, the palm of Sicily, and fo forth. | 
he ells which occur moſt frequently in England are 
Engliſh and Flemiſh : the. ell. Engliſh contains three 
feet nine inches, or one yard one quarter Engliſh mea- 
ſure: the ell Flemiſh contains 27 inches, or 4 of a yard; 
ſo that the ell Engliſh is to the ell Flemiſh as 5 to 3. 
Mr. Ricard, in hi treatiſe of commerce, reduces the ells 
thus: 100 of Amſterdam are equal to 98 of Brabant, 
Antwerp, and Bruſſels; to 58 and £ of England and 
France; to 120 of Hamburg, Francfort, Leipſic, and 
Cologne; to 125 of Breſlaw; to 110 of Bergen and 
Drontheim; and to 117 of Stockholm. 


ELSIM BURG, or Helſemburg. A port- town of Sweden, 


in the province of Gothland, and territory of Schonen, 
ſituated on the Sound, in 13 deg, of E. lon. and 36 deg. 
of N, lat. See Sweden. 

A port- town of the iſland of 
Zealand, ſituated in 13 deg. of E. lon. and 56 deg. of 
N. lat. on the ſound, or ſtreight, at the entrance of the 
Baltic, 22 miles N of Copenhagen, where it is that the 
Danes take toll of all merchant-ſhips, going to the ports 
in the Baltic, See Denmar4, | "0 
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EMBARCADERO, in commerce, a Spaniſh term, fre- 
ently uſed along the caſts of Ametica, particularly 
ſe on the 8 ſide of the South Sea, fignifying a place 
which ſerves ſome other conſiderable city further within 
land, for a port, or place of ſhipping, for embarking and 
diſembarking commovities : thus Calao is the embarca- 
vero of Lima, the capital of Peru; Arica, the embarca- 
dero of Potoſi, and ſeveral others; ſome of them being 
40, 50, and even bo. leagues off the city which they 

ſerve in that capacity ö 
EMBARGO, or Inbarga, a reſtraint, or prohibition, laid 
by a ſovereign, or government, on merchant veſſels, to 
prevent their going out of port; ſametimes their coming 
in, and fometimes both, tor a limited time: which are 
more uſually done in time of war, in apprehenſions of 
invaſions, in times of fcarcity, or peſtilence abroad, and 
other extraordinary circumſtances : one great reaſon of 
embargoes being, that the government may make uſe of 
the merchant veſſels, with their equipage. in armaments, 
expeditions, and tranſporting of ſoldiers z but they are 
extremely prejudicial to commerce, except in caſes of 

uarentine See Quarentine. 


y the ſtatute of the 4th of Queen Anne, ſhips belong- 


ing to the South Sea may nat at any time be ſtopped, un- 


leſs particularly mentioned in the embargo. | 
EMBASSADOR. or Ambaſſador, a public miniſter, ſent 
from one ſovereign prince, or ſtate, as a repreſentative of 
| his perſon, or the ftate, to another; of which there are 
embaſſadors either ordinary or extraordinary. 
| Embaſſador in ordinary, 
court of another prince, to maintain a mutual good un- 
derſtanding, look to the intereſts of his maſter, and tran- 
ſact ſuch affairs as may occur; and commonly to take the 
merchants of his own country under his protection. 
Theſe embaſſadors are but of modern invention; it being 
little more than 200 years ago ſince they were firſt heard 
of; for, till then, all embaſſadors were extraordinary, 
who retired as ſoon as they had diſpatched the affair they 
were ſent up. "1 
EMBASSADOR extraordinary, is he who is ſent to ſome fo- 
* reign prince, or ftate, on ſome particular and emergent 
occaſion : but there is no eſſential difference between or- 
dinary and extraordinary embaſladors ; their errand is all, 
and they equally enjoy all the privileges and prerogatives 
which the law of nations decrees. | 
The name of embaſſador, Cicero obſerves, is ſacred and 
mnviolable : David made war againſt the Ammonites, to 
revenge the injury done his embaſladors : Alexander put 
the inhabitants of Tyre to the ſword, for having in- 
ſulted his embaſſadors: and the youth of Rome, for af- 
fronting the embaſſadors of Vallona, were delivered up 
into their hands, to be puniſhed at diſcretion; but, though 
all other nations pay the utmoſt reſpect to embaſſadors, 
the Turks cannot be perſuaded to do it; looking upon 


them rather as public meſſengers, than the repreſentatives 


of their princes or ſtates. 
It is diſtinguiſhed by civilians, that an agent, or conſul, re- 
preſents the affairs only; but an embaſſador ought to re- 
| n the greatneſs of his maſter and his * See 
Conſul. | . | 
Ne daes, though ever ſo great, can ſend or receive an 
embaſſador; and embaſſadors may be warned not to come 
to the place where ſent; and if they then do it, they ma 
be taken as enemies: but being once admitted, even wit 
an enemy in arms, they are to have the protection of the 
laws of nations, and be preſerved as princes : their bodies 
are not to be arreſted : if they offend againſt penal laws 
and ſtatutes, their embaſſadorſhip will excuſe them; but 
not if the offence be in a caſe of high treaſon, which is 
an offence againſt the law of nature, and magiſtracy is 
by the law of nature. By the civil law alſo, \ #7 move- 
able goods of embaſſadors, which are accounted an ac- 
ceſſion to their perſons, cannot be ſeized on, either as a 
pledge, or for payment of debt, nor by order or execution 
of judgment, although by permiſſion of the king or Rate 
where reſident ; for they ought to have full ſecurity, as well 
concerning their neceſſaries as their perſons ; therefore, if 
any embaſſador contracts a debt, he is to be called upon 
kindly ; and, on refuſal of payment, letters of requeſt 
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to be of another opinion, by afferting, 


he who reſides ſtatedly in the EMBDEN. A port. ton and city of Germany, u 


brocade ; or any other work made thereof, orol 3 — 7 0 
ſilver wire, or plate, manufactured in foreign Þ hoſe f eit 
ould work up the ſame in or upon a) 4 . : nit 
wearing apparel, upon pain that the ſame, an of te 


EMB 
may be ſent to his maſter : but Sir Edward | 


| Cole fg 
p | 4 | that as for 
tracts and debts good, jure gentium, by the bis 
tions, embaſſadors muſt a ſwer in England, of th 
The Ruſſian embaſlador, in the reign of Queen | 
being arreſted in London, taken by violence 69 Ay 
coach in the ſtreet, and kept in cuſtody; it wad, 
the diſpleaſure of the Czar, whoſe reſentment 
abated till an act of parliament was paſted, wheteby i 10 
en acted Th t all ſuits againſt his embaſſador Ks 
void, and the proceedings againſt him or his bai " 
cated ; and that proceſs, whereby the perſon of 55 ky 
baſſador, or other public miniſter, or of hi, * 
might be arreſted and detained, or his or cheir um 
traine'!, ſhould be adjudged void for the time . 
It was thereby alſo enacted, I hat the perſons aun 
ſuch proceſs, their attornies and ſollicitors, and the "nk 
_ Executing the ſame, ſhould be deemed Violators of 
laws of nations; and alſo iuffer fuch penalties and 
puniſhment as the Lord Chancellor, the chief ju. 
any two of them, ſhould judre fit. But hat by 
chant, or trader, within the deſcription of 1901 
ſtatutes of bankrupts, putting himſelf into the ſer 4 
any embaſſador, ſhould have any benefit by gl, 
neither ſhould the ſervant of any embaſlader hue 2. 
privilege, unleſs his name be repiftred in the tn, 
office, and trarfſmitted to the theriffs of London at 
_ Middleſex ; who muſt hang it up in ſome public place 
their office. | 


diſcoy 
of ſuc 


ora of Eaſt Frieſland, and territory of \ellpha adviſe 
ſituated in 6 deg. 45 min. of E. lon. and 53 deg, yoni The c 
of N. lat. on the Dollart bay, near the mouth of ſparen 
river Ems, being an imperial city under the protedl found 
of the Dutch: but the King of Pruſſia took poſlefia i from P 
the adjacent country on the death of the laf prin; ſunk i 
which the Dutch lay claim to. See German, emeral, 
EmBpen Aſiatic, or EAI India company. Ste £af Ink but the 
company. | true on 
EMBOSSING, or Tmboſſmg, the act of forming, or faſhi dome a 
ing works in relievo; whether caſt, moulded, or cut vt and Po 
the chiſlel ; being that part of ſculpture which bas tot was ſti 
with figures raiſed, or prominent from the plain, or ground becauſe 
the other part, which makes figures indented, or cuti The em 
below the ground, is called engraving See {ngrovy in the m 
EMBROIDERY, the enriching of a cloth. or ſtuff, by flow 
working ſeveral figures thereon, with needle and thre emeralg 
of gold, or filver : but that done with ſilk, flax, or Jaſpers ſc 
like, is not now called embroidery ; though ancien emeralds 
and properly, the word denoted all kind of figuriiy But the | 
flouriſhing. See Broderer. Fe ON preme, y 
There are ſeveral kinds of embroidery : as embroidery being ha 
both ſides, that which appears on both ſides, and mixed wi 
practicable on thin light ſtuffs, as taffetas, gauſe, [ N folle 
muſlins : embroidery on the ſtamp, where the figuts mT of 
very high and prominent, being ſupported on wool, 0 — Eur. 
ton, and hair: and low embroidery, where the 0g " ed pla 
are low, without any enrichment between them. n "mp c, 
The chief uſe of embroidery is in church-vel 43 ing th 
| cloaths, houſings, guidons, and ſtandards; and de Bp f 585 
vention of this art is attributed to the Phrygians, ve * © thir 
the Latins call embroiderers phrygriones. Fes 
As great quantities of foreign embroidery, gold and! 1 ger a 
thread, lace, fringe, and brocade, continued to be. y 5 to 
brought into, and fold within Great Britain; * ns other 
great ſums were exported for the buying tho * the 
modities, the importation whereof was contrary to ** 5 | 
acts of parliament : this occalioned another act 0 wee, 
liament in the year 1749, whereby it was ena p MP 
after the 1ſt of July 1749, no foreign embroider)) hoſe weig 
or ſilver brocade, ſhould be imported into Greit * of tu 
* ; d the Wi hole of th 
upon pain of being forfeited and burnt, an Thoſe os 
paying 100 l. for each piece or parcel thereo!. \ © of fo 


boſe of f 


7 4 
perſon ſhould vend, exchange, or otherwiſe © boſe of fi 


any foreign embroidery, gold or ſilver thread, Jace, 
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her materials ſhould be ſorfeited and burnt, 


rg — forfeit 100 1. That all ſuch goods and 
an 


ch ſhould be ſeized, whether mixed or 
manufaFtures eier 8 or otherwiſe, and the apparel 
made up W aterials in or upon which the ſame ſhould be 
or other M de up, ſhould be forfeited and burnt ; and 
wrou aht or N up of the ſaid manufaQures, in whoſe 
the dealer od - the ſame ſhould be found, and which 
houſe * 7 904 there by his privity, ſhould for each 
ſhould 4 arcel thereof forfeit 100 l. but no penalty was 
Pe .oficied on the wearer of any ſuch goods or ma- 
nufactures. , | : 
recious ſtone, very green and tranſpa 
, 2 4 hardneſs the next after the ruby. See 
Gem Precious Stone, and Diamond. 2 . 
Pliny reckons up twelve kinds of emeralds, and denomi- 
tes each from the provinces or kingdoms where he ſup- 
—— 64 them to be found; as the Scythian, Bactrian, E- 
* perſian, and others: but the modern naturaliſts, 
f , jewellers, only know of two kinds, the oriental and 
. and if we may credit Tavernier, in his treatiſe 
F: coloured ſtones found in the Indies, inſerted in the ſe- 
cond volume of his voyages, theſe two ſhould be further 
ht to one; for he maintains that there is not, nor 
— vas, any mine of emeralds in the Eaſt Indies; and 
nat all thoſe found there were brought from Peru, by 
the way of the South Sea, which, he ſays, was a method 
of commerce, carried on by the Peruvians, before the 
diſcovery of America by the Spaniards : but as the point 
of ſuch commerce is not ſufficiently proved, it is more 
adviſeable to keep to the ancient diviſion. 
The oriental emerald is harder, more brilliant and tran- 
ſparent than the Peruvian, which has generally clouds 
found in it: beſides, there are ſuch quantities brought 
from Peru, by the way of Carthagena, that they are much 
ſunk in value and reputation. They talk likewiſe of 
emeralds found in Cyprus, and even, in Great Britain : 
but they are IT inconſiderable, if, indeed, there are any 
true ones at all. | 
Some authors hold emeralds to be taken out of iron mines : 
and Pomet aſſures us, he had one, to which the iron ore 
was ſtill ſticking z but this could not be a Peruvian, 
becauſe there is no iron mine in the country. 
The emerald is ſuppoſed to grow more and more perfect 
in the mine, like the ruby, and to arrive at its greenneſs 
by low degrees: for it is the common opinion, that the 
emerald grows in the jaſper ; and there certainly are ſome 
haben ſo 1 green, that many have taken them for 
emeralds. See Faſher. a 
But the proper Le or marcaſite, of this ſtone, is the 
preme, which is held among the coarſer precious ſtones, 
being hard, tranſparent, half opake, and uſually inter- 
mixed with yellow, green, white, and blue, 
[ he following is a curious and accurate eſtimate of the 
values of the different kinds of Peruvian emeralds. 
wh EMFRALDS. Thoſe of the firſt and coarſeſt ſort, 
called plaſmes, for grinding, are worth 1 1. 7 s. ſterling 
the marc, or eight ounces. The demi-morillons 8 1. 
ſterling the marc. Good morillons from 13 to 15 1. 
the marc. Emeralds, larger than morillons, and called 
cf the third colour, or ſort, are valued from 50 to 60 1. 
the mare, Emeralds, called of the ſecond ſort, which are 
1 larger and finer pieces than the preceding, are worth 
tom b5 to 7 51. the marc. Laſtly, thoſe of the firſt co- 
33 called negres cartes, are worth 110 to 
. arc, 


MER a ; | 
_ y ready cut, or poliſhed and not cut, being of 
Seb Kone, and a fine colour, are worth, 
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8 | 3 

Thoſe weighing one caraCt, or four grains o 10 
ble of two caracts = > 1 7 
IAboſe of three caracts . 1 4 2 & 
| ole of four caracts Ws * 5 3 10 
oſe of hve caracts — * _ 4 10 
ole of fix caraQs - 4 . 7 10 
of ſeven caraQs Wo 5 © 

* 01 eight caraQs = — 19 © 
de of nine caracs d 1 % 23 © 
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EMERY. A ſort of metallic ſtone, found in moſt, or all, 
mines of metals; but chiefly thoſe of iron, copper, or 
gold; of which three kinds are uſually diſtinguiſhed ; 
the Spaniſh, red, and common emery. The firit ſort is 

found in the gold mines of Peru, and other provinces of 
Spaniſh America: it is judged a kind of marcaſite of that 
rich metal, being ſtreaked with little veins and ſpecks of 

gold; for which reaſon the King of Spain prohibits its 

Natok exported; whereby it is rendered exceeding ſcarce, 

to the great regret of the ſeekers of the philoſopher's ſtone, 

who build great hopes in the tranſmutation of this pre- 
cious mineral. T he red emery is found in copper mines; 
and the little there is of it in England comes from Sweden 
and Denmark. The common emery is taken out of iron 
mines; and is almoſt the only ſort uſed in England: the 
conſumption of which is very conſiderable among the 
armorers, cutlers, lockſmiths, glaziers, lapidaries, maſons, 
and other mechanics ; ſome of whom uſe it to poliſh and 
burniſh iron, and ſteel works ; others, to cut and ſcallop 
laſs, marble, and precious ſtones. ; 
he common emery is of a browniſh colour, bordering 
a little on red; exceeding hard, and of conſequence dit- 
ficult to pulveriſe : the Engliſh are the only people that 
have got the art of making it into powder ; which they 
do chiefly by means of certain mills contrived for that 
purpoſe ; and thus ſend it in powder to their neighbours. 
Of the powder, the moſt ſubtile and impalpable is the 
beſt: as to the ſtone, it ſhould be choſe of a high colour, 
and as free of the rock as poſſible. Emery fuſed with lead 
and iron, hardens them ; it increaſes and heightens the 
weight and colour of gold; and it is uſual to mix a little 
of it with the gold from Madagaſcar, which is naturally 
pale and ſoft. | 
The Engliſh, who trade greatly in this commodity, bring 
a great part of it from the Levant, particularly trom the 
iſland of Naxia, where its coſts but a crown the 28 quin- 
tals, the quintal weighing 140 pounds; which is, there- 
fore, what they uſually ballaſt all their ſhips with. | 

Putty of EMERY, is a kind of dirty matter, found on the 
lapidaries wheels, containing part of the powder of emery. 

EMIR. A title of dignity, or quality, among the Turks, 
and Saracens ; attributed to ſuch as are relations, or de- 
ſcendants, of their great prophet Mahomet : there are 
ſeveral emirs, or ſovereign princes, in Arabia; and it is 
likewiſe a title, which being joined to ſome other word, 
frequently denotes an office or employ; as Emir Bazar, 
the provoſt, or ſuperintendent of the markets, who re- 
gulates the prices of proviſions. 

EMS. A river of Germany, riſing in the biſhopric of 
Paderborn, in the S. E. part of Weſtphalia : it firſt runs 
W. through the county of Ritberg ; then, turning N. 
paſſes through the county of Tecklenburg, and the 
biſhopric of Munſter; and, continuing its courſe N. 
through the county of Embden, or Eaſt Frieſland, diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Dollart bay, at the city of Embden. 

ENAMEL, popularly Amel, a kind of metalline colour, 
by the Latins called encauſtum; uſed in enamelling, and 
painting in enamel. The baſis of enamels is the fincſt 
cryſtal, made of the beſt kali from Alicant, and ſand, 
vitrified together; to which are added tin and lead, in 
equal quantities, calcined by a reverberatory fire : this 
being the fundamental compoſition of enamels ; though 
other metallic or mineral matters are added, to give them 
the colours required; as &s u/ium for green, and crocus 
martis for yellow, 

There is a diſtinction of three kinds of enamel : the firſt 
intended for the counterfeiting and imitating of precious 
ſtones : the ſecond for painting in enamel : and the third 

uſed by enamellers, jewellers, and goldſmiths, on gold, 
ſilver, and other metals ; with which laſt kind, particu- 
larly the white, the makers of the Dutch earthen-ware, 
or Delft, give the gloſs to their works. The enamel 
uſed in imitating precious ſtones, and thoſe for painting, 
are prepared by the workmen themſelves, employed in that 
art ; and the enamels uſed by jewellers, goldſmiths, and 
enamellers, are brought from Valle and Holland : the 
compoſition is the ſame, in the main, in all the three 
kinds, all the difference conſiſting in giving the colour 
or tranſparency, 
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ENAMEL, is alfo to paint, colour, or japan things with 


ENAMELLER, is a perſon whoſe buſineſs con 


ENG 


The enamels brought from Venice and Holland, are in ENGLAND. See Great Britain. 5 
little cakes of different ſizes, uſually four inches in dia- New ENGLAND. See Britiſb America. 
meter, and half an inch thick: every cake has the mark ENGLISH flock. See Stationers company. 
of the maker ſtruck on it with a puncheon ; the moſt ENGRAVER. A perſon whoſe buſineſs conſiſts in 2 


common marks being the name Jeſus, a ſyren, monkey, 
ſun, or other thing. Thoſe brought from Venice are 
chiefly white, ſlate-colour, ſky-blue, carnation, yellow, 
green, and a deep blue, called a falſe lapis: theſe ſeven 
are the principles of all the others uſed by jewellers, gold- 
ſmiths, and enamellers, which ariſe out of the mixture 
of theſe; and the, white, in particular, is eſteemed the 
baſis of all the other ſix principal colours. 


laſs, and other metalline materials, for imitating precious 

1 and ſeveral other purpoſes. F 

fiſts in ena- 
melling, which is properly a kin to the buſineſs of a pot- 
ter, as they uſe the ſame colours, and lay them on the 
ſame way ; differing only in this, that the ground-work 
of the potter is earthen ware, but that of the enameller is 
metal. Copper and gold are the metals commonly uſed 
to enamel on ; but copper moſt, as this metal can bear the 

reateſt heat before it is brought to low. Theenameller 

ſhould be a better painter than the potter, as he is more 
employed in pictures than the other; and the whole of 
enamelling- work depends on the proportion of the figures. 

ENCHASE, to ſet precious ſtones, pictures, and other 
things, in gold, ſilver, or other metals. 

ENCHASING, Inchaſing, or Chaſing. The art of enrich- 
ing, and beautifying, gold, ſilver, and other metal 
works, by ſome deſign or figures repreſented thereon, in 


low relievo; which is only practiſed on hollow thin ENGROSSING, in matters of trade, ſignifies the baftz 


works, as watch caſes, cane-heads, tweezer-caſes, or the 
like. x 


ENCHUYSEN. A city and port of the United Provinces, ENSIGN. The flag, or ſtreamer, borne in the tern d: 


ſituated on the Zuyder ſea, in 5 deg. 10 min. of E. lon. 
and 52 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. Ne United Provinces. 


by the proprietor or bearer, either thereby to transfer it to 
ſome other, or to render it payable to the order of ſome 
other, or to ſerve for an acquittance, or receipt. 
The endorſement is only the name of the proprietor, or 
endorſer : but when the endorſement of a bill of exchange 
is to render it payable to another, it is called an order ; to 
which it is neceſſary the endorſement be dated, and con- 
tain the name of him who paid the value thereof; and, 
in this caſe, the bill belongs to the perfon with whoſe 
name the order is filled, without any other transfer ; for, 
without theſe conditions, the bill is judged to belong to 
the perſon who endorſed it. 5 
The bearer of a bill of exchange proteſted, has a remedy 
againſt the endorſers for the payment of the rechange of 
the places where the bill was negotiated by their order; 
and, in caſe a bill or note is refuſed to be paid, the 
bearer has a remedy againſt any one of the endorſers, 
where there are ſeveral. See Exchange, 
ENFRANCHISEMEN T. The incorporating any man 
into a ſociety, or body politic : thus he that, by charter, 
is made denizen of England, is ſaid to be enfranchiſed ; 
and the like is underſtood of a perſon made a citizen of 
London, or other city, or corporate town ; becauſe he 
is thereby made partaker of the liberties appertaining to 
the corporation whereof he is enfranchiſed. 
ENGIA gulph, or Gulph of Engia, lies between Achaia 
and tne Morea, in European Turky. 
ENGINA. An iſland of European Turky, ſituated in the 
eulph of Engia, in 24 deg. of E. lon. and 37 deg. 45 
min. of N. lat. See Turkih iſlands. 
ENGINE. A mechanical inſtrument, uſed to effect any 
thing, compoſed of wheels, ſcrews, and other parts. But 
the term is more particularly applied to thoſe inftruments 
kept in moſt er e for throwing large quanti- 
ties of water upon houſes, or other places, on fire, to 
extinguiſh the flame. | 
There are alſo engines for raiſing of water by fire, either 
for ſupplying reſervoirs, or draining mines; and water- en- 
gines, made by chain-pumps. 7 | 
ENGINE maker, is a perſon who makes engines, which art 
is greatly improved of late years, 


ENGRAVING, or Graving. The art, or act, of cy 


ters, and other matters thereon ; that on metals being a 


ENTRY, in book-keefing. See Book-keeping. 
ENDORSEMEN r, or Indirſement, is particularly uſed in EN TRV, bill of. See the article Bill of entry. 
commerce for a writing on the back of a bill of exchange, Ex TR alſo denotes a duty, or impoſt, laid on comma. 
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graving; of which there are ſeveral kinds. There 
engravers employed in cutting dies for money and 
dals, in making moulds to caſt metals into vario 
ures, and in cutting ſeals ; which buſineſs requires a y 
eady hand, and a quick fight. | 7 
There are alſo copper-plate engravers, whoſe buſine z. 
quires a genius for drawing, a delicate hand, and a (<4, 
{trong ſight. | 


metals and precious ſtones, by repreſenting figure, |, 
art of modern invention; having its riſe no earlier thy 
the 16th century; when it was diſcovered, and br 
into practice, by Maſo Finiguerra, a goldſmith of If. 
rence; though that on ſtones was well underſtood by tx 
antients, See Prints. 
Engraving is properly a branch of ſculpture; being d. 
vided into ſeveral branches, according to the matters it ; 
practiſed on, and the manner of performing it. Th 
original way of engraving on wood, is now diſtinguiſy 
by the name of cutting in wood ; that on metals with 
fortis, is called etching z that by the knife, burnilhe, 
punch, or ſcraper, metzetinto ; that on ſtones, for ton 
and inſcriptions, carving, or /lone-cutting ; and, laſtly, the\ 
performed with the graver on metals and precious ſtong 


retains alone the primitive denomination of engrain 
See Emboſſing. | 


up any commodity in the groſs ; or foreſtalling the ms. 
ket. See Foreflalling, and Monopoly. 


ſhip. — 


ties imported into, or exported out of a ſtate, either bj la 
or ſea; theſe duties are paid according to a tariff {tl 
for that purpoſe; and where the duty of entry on ay 
commodity is not fixed by the tariff, it is paid by eſtins 
tion ; that is, in proportion to what ſome other commy 
dity, of nearly the ſame quality and value, uſes to piy. 
All merchants making entries of goods and merchadt 
either inwards or outwards, at the cuſtom-houſe, are toi 
diſpatched in ſuch order as they come, and not to bel 
by of their turn; and officers and clerks of the cuſs 
receiving greater fees for entries, than ſuch as are ch 
bliſhed by act of parliament, are to forfeit their of 
and be diſabled to hold any place in the cuſtom hal 
See Cuſtoms. 
In France, all merchandiſes cannot enter by all ſas 


towns, and ports, even paying the duties; but only linatic 
places particularly ſpecified, either by the ordonnans he me 
the arrets of council; as drugs and ſpice by Nocke“ VINO 
Rouen, Calais, Bourdeaux, Lyons, and Mares or and 


horſes by Dourlens, Peronne, and Amiens; and uu lt pe 
foreign manufactures by St. Vallery and Calais. 0 in 
EPITHYME. A medicinal plant, of a very extracrdnd i lb, 
nature, and figure; which ſoon periſhes, unlc fn cre 
with ſome other plant to give it nouriſhment: ts 1 = = 
dodder in Engliſh, and grows indifferently on all k | - PA 
herbs; but the moſt known, and thoſe mol: uit, 
medicine, are ſuch as grow on thyme, wh 9 | mil 
proper epithymes, and thoſe on flax: however, ies, 1 | 
two other kinds in the ſhops, the one from Vente _ 
the other from Candia; being both of an r 
but that of Venice the ſtrongeſt; both being al 4 ww 
good for fortifying the parts, and removing the 
tions of the viſcera. OE re 
The good choice of this plant conſiſts in being nen 
rous, and not bruiſed or broken. Abi 
EPITROPUS. A kind of judge, or rather ? * 
which the Greek Chriſtians, under the ne 
Turks, elect, in the ſeveral cities, to terminate J 
mercial, or other differences, ariſing among 17 
to avoid carrying them before the Turkiſh m 500 
8 


ER I 

. oꝛy. A term, or fixed point of time, 
1 aq 44 — . or accounted, obtaining 
4 2 different nations; becauſe, as there is no 
— 1000 conſideration to render one preferable to an- 
2 conſtitution is purely arbitrary. That prin- 
ac” egarded among Chriſtians, is the epocha of the 
= — incarnation, of Jeſus Chriſt; that of the Ma- 
| _ the hegira, or the flight of Mahomet from 
** Medina, in the year 662 after the birth of 
77 and that of the Jews, the creation of the world. 
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_ the ſphere, equally diſtant from the two 
Na It is Alle the equator; becauſe 
. the ſun is therein, the days and nights are equal; 
Lence alſo it is called the equinoctial, and when drawn 
WE. maps and planiſpheres, the eguinoctial line, or ſimply 
acl of the equator is the diſtance of a quadrant 
n che poles of the world; whence it follows, that the 
W....cor divides the ſphere into two hemiſpheres, in one of 
ich is the northern, and in the other the ſouthern 
| oi paſſages, or tranſits, of arches of the equator over 
meridian, its equal, or mean time, is eſtimated : 
»nce there is frequent occaſion for the converſion of de- 
ees of the equator into time; and again, for the recon- 
erſon of parts of time into parts of the equator, 
vation, or Altitude of the EQUATOR, is an arch of a ver- 
fcal circle, intercepted between the equator and the ho- 
:20n; the elevation of the equator with that of the 
ole being always equal to a quadrant. 
110CTIAL, in aſtronomy. A great and immoveable 
ircle of the ſphere, under which the equator moves its 
Fiurnal motion: it is ordinarily confounded with the 
quat'r; but there is a difference, the equator being 
noveable, and the equinoctial immoveable ; the equator 
s alſo drawn about the convex ſurface of the ſphere, 
ut the equinoCtial on the concave of the magnus orbis. 
The equinoctial is conceived, by ſuppoſing a ſemi-dia- 
peter of the ſphere, produced through a point of the 
quator ; and there, by the rotation of the ſphere about 
5 axis, deſcribing a circle on the immoveable ſurface of 
he primum mobile. Whenever the ſun, in its progreſs 
hrough the ecliptic, comes to this circle, it makes equal 
lays and nights all around the globe; as then riſing due 
ſt, and ſetting due weſt, which it never does at any 
dther time of the year: the equinoctial then is the circle 
rhich the ſun deſcribes, or appears to deſcribe, at the 
ime of the equinoxes; that is, when the length of the 
lay 15 every where equal to that of the night, which 
ppens twice in every year. : 
VINOCTIAL, in geography, is called, by geographers 
and navigators, the line; and from this circle is the de- 
ination, or latitude, of places, accounted in degrees of 
ne meridian. See Line, Equator, Latitude, and Longitude. 
Noc TIL pornts, are the two points wherein the equa- 
vr and ecliptic interſe& each other; the one being in the 
it point af Aries, called the vernal; and the other be- 
"gn the firſt point of Libra, called the autumnal point. 
IP, in a maritime ſenſe, is the ſtoring or furniſhing 
da crew of a ſhip with proper conveniencies and ne- 


ol ellaries for proceeding on the voyage. f 
kink WIPAGE, in navigation, implies the officers, ſoldiers, 
cel! ulors, ſwabbers, and cabbin- boys, ſerving on board a 
1 ae» hip, and manning her; but the term is alſo uſed for the 
ther Te proviſions, and merchandiſe, with which the ſhip 
en; 


though, in this ſenſe, the word 
VUIPMENT js more in uſe, ; 


l lale, lies between 80 and 87 degrees of W. lon. and 
between 41 and 


* 42. degrees of N. lat. being weſt of the 
woe of Penſylvania in North America. It has a com- 
. "nication with the lake Ontario, or Frontinac, by the 
at of Niagara, the greateſt cataract, or fall of water, 
N e known world. The country between theſe lakes 
fl: e Britiſh colonies, is inhabited by the five nations 
ng Indians, who always oppoſed the French and 

in Indians of Canada; forming a good barrier to the 

Plantations. See Indian America, 


4 ATOR, in aſtronomy and geography, a great move- | 
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ERMIN, or Ermine. The ſkin of an animal, which ſome 
will have a water-rat, others a ſort of weazle, and others 

an Armenian mouſe, very common in the Northern 
countries, but more particularly in the province of Si- 
beria in Ruſſia. | 
This little animal, whoſe ſkin is very white, except the 
tip of the tail, which is very black, affords an exceed- 
ing rich fur; but furriers, to heighten the white, varie- 
gate it with ſpots made out of little ſcraps of the ſkin 
of a lamb from Lombardy, very black and ſhining. 
Some authors pretend that the ermin is only white in 
winter; and that, towards the end of May, it reſumes 
its uſual colour, which inclines to a ſea-green, or red. 
The Engliſh and Dutch trade chiefly in thoſe ſkins, with 
which they ſupply other nations. 

ERMIN, is a term in the port-towns of the Levant, par- 
ticularly at Smyrna, for the cuſtomhouſe-duty paid for the 
importation and exportation of merchandiſe. The French, 
for a conſiderable time, paid 5 per cent. duty of ermin, whilſt 
the Engliſh paid only three; but, in virtue of capitulations 
between France and the Port, renewed by M. de Noin- 
tel in 1673, this duty was alſo reduced to 3 per cent. in 
favour of the French, and all ſuch as reſort the Levant 
under Krench colours; though there is another duty, 
called the golden duty, which is about 4 per cent. 

ERQUIKO. A port-town of the Red ſea, on the coaſt - 
of Abex in Africa, ſituated in 39 deg. of E. lon. and 17 
deg. of N. lat. ſubject to Turky. See Ethiopia. 

ERRATIC winds. See the article //:nd. 

ERZERUM. The capital of the province of Turcomania, 
or Armenia, in Afiatic Turky, ſituated in 41 deg. of 
E. lon. and 40 of N, lat. See Turky. 

ESCALIN, or Scalin. A ſmall filver Dutch and Flemiſh 
coin, worth about 3 d. ſterling. 

ESCAMBIO, was antiently a licence granted any one for 
the making a remittance, or giving a bill of exchange, to 
another beyond ſea; for, by the ſtatute of the 5th of 
Richard II. no perſon might exchange, or return money 
out of England, without the royal licence. See Exchange. 

ESCAMITE. A fort of cotton cloth, brought from the 
Levant by the way of Smyrna, the piece containing 
about 20 yards. 

ESCORT. A French term, ſometimes uſed in Engliſh to 
denote a convoy for mercantile veſſels, See Convoy. 

ESCU. See Ecu. | 

ESCURIAL. A magnificent palace belonging to the King 
of Spain, ſituated in the kingdom of Toledo, 7 leagues 

to the weſt of Madrid; which is frequently the reſidence 
of the Spaniſh monarchs ; whence many of the great 
tranſactions of that court are dated from the Eſcurial. - 

ESK. A river, which forms part of the boundary between 
England and Scotland ; and running from the north-eaſt 
to the ſouth-weſt, falls into Solway frith. 

ESKIMAURX, ſometimes called New Britain, and Terra 
de Labrador. See Britih America, and Indian America. 

ESPARTEL Cape, or Cape Sparte!. The moſt north-weſt 
promontory of Africa, ſituated at the entrance of the 
{treight of Gibraltar. 

ESSAY. See Aſay, and Coinage. 

ESSENCE, in medicine and chemiſtry, denotes the pureſt, 
moſt ſubtile, and balſamic part of a body, extracted from 
the reſt by means of fire; of which there are a great va- 
riety, drawn from flowers, fruits, and the like, uſed on 
account of their agreeable ſmells and taſtes, by the apo- 
thecaries, perfumers, and people of dreſs; the principal 
being the eſſence of roſemary, of turpentine, of aniſe and 
cloves, of cinnamon, and of citron. 

ESTAPLES. A port- town of France, in the province of 
Picardy, ſituated in 1 deg. 38 min. of E. lon. and 50 
deg. 33 min. of N. lat. near the mouth of the river 
Canche. See France. 

ESULA. The bark of a ſmall reddiſh root, producing 
green, narrow, and milky leaves, growing in gar- 
dens, fields, and high ways; which is uſed in medicine 
by infuſion, to purge away phlegm, ſeroſities, and melan- 
cholic humours ; alſo as a ſpecific againſt the dropſy, le- 


thargy, phrenſy, and maladies occaſioned by groſs hu- 
mours. . 


There 


— 
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There are ſeveral ſorts of the eſula; but none are either 


ſold, or uſed without anſwering the preſent deſcription ; 
which, to be good, ſhould be new, reddiſh, clean, of 


a ſharp, and ſomewhat diſagreeable taſte. Before uſe, 


it is generally infuſed in vinegar z and there are extracts 
from it, which are held good in the dropſy. 
ETHIOPIA, is one of the grand diviſions of Africa, but 
ſubdivided into Ethiopia ſuperior, or Upper Ethiopia; 
and Ethiopia inferior, or Lower Ethiopia. 
Ethiopia ſuperior, contains the countries of Abyſlinia, Nu- 


bia, Abex, and Anian; being bounded by Egypt, and the 


deſart of Barca, on the north; by the Red ſea, and the 
Eaſtern ocean, on the eaſt; by Zanquebar, and Nigritia, 
on the ſouth ; and by Nigritia, and Zaara, on the weſt; 
lying between 20 and 42 degrees of eaſtern longitude, 
and between 6 and 25 degrees of northern latitude ; be- 
ing 1320 miles long, and 1100 broad. 

Aby/Jmia, or the empire of Preſter John, is a large and po- 
pulous country ; though it has now ſcarce any commu- 
nication with any other people but the ſubjects of the 
Grand Signior; the Turks having made themſelves maſters 
of that part of Ethiopia lying upon the Red ſea; and the 
reſt of it being ſurrounded by mountains, or unpaſſable 
deſarts. | 
It is in this country that the black complexion takes place; 
and travellers reckon up nine principalities, or provinces, 
in Abyſſinia, every one of them having a diſtinct ſove- 
reign, that acknowledges, however, the Emperor of Abyſ- 
ſinia'for their chief lord. 1. The province of Ambara , 
the chief towns whereof are Ambara, the capital of Abyſ- 
finia; and Lalibela. 2. Begamedri; the chief towns 
whereof are, Amadora, Alata, and Maket. 3. Dam- 
bea; the chief towns whereof are, Amba-Marjan, Dan- 
cas, and Jenda, 4. Shoa; the chief towns whereof are, 
Debra, Libanos, and Wenthit. 5. Gojam; the chief 
towns whereof are, Ledanegus, Debra, Semonah, and 
Selah. 6. Bugna; the chief towns whereof are, Egala, 
and Arguan. 7. Samen; the chief towns whereof are, 
Waldeba, and Toraf. 8. Gonga: And, g. Walaka; 
in the two latter whereof no towns are mentioned. 

The river Nile riſes in the middle of Abyſſinia, and is of 
great advantage to their interior commerce: there are 
alſo two other great rivers, called the Moraba, and Al- 
bara, which run through the country from ſouth to 
north, and fall into the Nile; and there is ſtill a fourth 
great river, called the Haouache, which, after a courſe of 
600 miles to the ſouth-eaſt, falls intv the Red ſea, or 
Arabian gulph. ' 

This country, thus happily watered, produces plenty of 
corn, rice, millet, dates, grapes, flax, cotton, ſugar, 
ſalt, and ſulphur; and the 1 urks, who are maſters of the 
Red fea, annually fetch great quantities of rice from 
Abyſſinia; particularly at the times of the great pilgri- 
mages to Mecca, Arabia not affording proviſion ſufficient 
for their ſubſiſtence. | 

Gold, ſilver, copper, and iron, are the principal metals 
extracted from the mines of this vaſt region of Africa ; 
but the three former are only merchandiſe, being not 
converted inte coin, whereof there is no uſe in Abyſſinia, 
unleſs the gold reduced into plates is looked upon as a 
kind of money, which is occaſionally cut into ſmall pieces 
of the weight of half a drachm, worth about 15 d. ſter- 
ling. 

Theſe gold plates are chiefly uſed for the payment of the 
troops, and the expences of the court; which is a modern 
cuſtom, the King's gold, before the end of the 17th 
century, being laid up in the treaſury in ingots, never 
to be carried out; or at leaſt, to be employed only in 
veſſels, and jewels, for the ſervice of the palace. 

Rock ſalt, as white as ſnow, and as hard as ſtone, is 
uſed for ſmall money; being found in the mountain of 
Lafta, and thence brought into the King's warehouſes, 
where it is reduced ir to ſmall tablets of a foot long, and 
three inches broad, 10 of theſe tablets being worth about 
28. 6d. ſterling: but when they are uſed in trade, they 
are broken into ſmaller pieces, according to the occaſion. 
"This ſalt is alſo employed in all the ordinary uſes of ſea- 
ſalt, though it is ſold weight for weight with gold ; both of 


theſe commodities being weighed by the ſame weight, and 


exchanged almoſt for an equality. 


per, ſpice, and ſome filk ſtuffs, which the Ing 
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Wich this mineral ſalt the Ethiopians alſo Purchafe 
to the ports the former have on the Red ſea. | is iy 
Cardamum, ginger, aloes, myrrh, caſſia, civet 4 
wood, ivory, Wax, honey, cotton, and cotton. 
different ſorts, and colours, are alſo merchandiſe br i 
from Abyſſinia; to which may be added ſugar Wy 
flax, and excellent wines, if theſe people had the 2 
preparing them ; all theſe particulars growing * , 
them, in as great an abundance, and as good in qu 1 
as in any other part of the world. Uh 
Some are of opinion, that the coffee berry wa, tat 
planted from Ethiopia into Arabia, where nou it i; ab 
dantly met with: but this opinion ſeems ſomewber n 
certain; it being ſcarce probable, that the plant vii 
produces it was entirely demoliſhed among the Ethiopm 
who give no cultivation to it at preſent, or at leaſt g 
left it as a metcantile commodity. * a 
The greateſt part of theſe commodities are more fork, 
reign than inland conſumption ; the trade among then 
ſelves conſiſti-g moſtly in ſalt, honey, Saracen 
grey peas, beans, citrons, oranges, lemons, and dr 
fruits, with herbs and proviſions neceſſary for the ſuppar 
of life. However, they have camels, oxen, ſheep, wy 
other cattle, in great plenty: they are reported to h 
the largeſt emeralds in the world: but what they are n 
remarkable for, is an excellent breed of horſes, equity 
thoſe of Arabia; or, as ſome conjecture, the Arabia 
horſes are in reality bred in Abyſſinia, where they zbouf 
in rich paſtures. | 

The places frequented moſtly by Abyſſinian merchants, 
Arabia felix, and the Eaſt Indies, particularly Gy, 
Cambay, Bengal, and Sumatra. 
Their moſt conſiderable ports on the Red ſea, are Mn 
Azum, Zajalla, Maga, Dazo, Patea, and Brava; thy 
had formerly Erquiko and Quaqueu; but the Turks, wi 
poſſeſſed themſelves of theſe places towards the middle i 
the 17th century, engroſſed all their trade, which f 
ſome reſpects has ruined the Aby ſſinĩan traffic in the ce 
maritime towns above mentioned. "= 
The Portugueſe are ſuppoſed to be thoſe who taughti 2 
Ethiopians what little they knew of navigation; wh 11 
likewiſe, with ſome other Europeans eſtabliſhed at th :- uſe 
Abyſſinian court, ſince the paſſage to the Indies m 
opened by the Cape of Good Hope, gave them ſometat 
for arts and ſciences, and ſome knowledge of comment 
with ſtrangers. 

Their trade by land is inconſiderable; however, (ut 


ritor 
lities 
ledge 
no n 
Tur! 
boun 
ſpon: 
the / 


Abyſſinian bands reſort annually to Egypt, and part thing 
larly to Cairo, loaden with ſome gold-duſt ; which lf 14 
exchange for ſuch commodities of the countij, author 
Europe, as are neceſſary for them. into tl 
Theſe cafilas, or caravans, if a troopof 40 or 50 perſona ſandal. 
be ſo properly called, who unite for mutual aſſiſtance, mels, 
uſually three or four months on their journey, who, ite ae to 
croſſing foreſts, and almoſt impracticable mountains, = ther it 
their purchaſes, or rather exchanges, and return mm i is di 
diately with what they have bought or bartered; tho laſt of 
they have frequently goods on credit from the Je x ſeQly ] 
Egyptians : but it ſeems extraordinary, that perſon Abex, 
ſuch intereſted views as the Jews, ſhould truſt to the * Abyffir 
lity of wretches, againſt whom, if they failed i „ and the 
word, they could have no remedy, However, ny | on the 
has proved, that this confidence was never T * * 
even by death; becauſe, if ſuch a thing fate, ban 
either going or returning, the companions of t ol. 8 ſea: by 
ney would preſerve the effects of the deceaſed, n titude t. 
his family, or to pay off his debts at Cairo. vi into the 
The other nations with whom the Abyſſinians yr , Miles, 
land, are the inhabitants of the kingdom of 4 a It conta 
Turks who are maſters of Erquiko and Age be Padoxa 
Melindeze, the people of Moſambique, and dle he car 
ueſe eſtabliſhed on theſe coafts. * Ween ti 
It ſhould not be omitted, that one of the moſt f * rable þ 
able branches of the Abyflinian trade conſilts hel Ving a 
who are eſteemed in the Indies, and Arabia, 5 ki other co 
and moſt faithful of all thoſe furniſhed by the * 1 cgreale 
doms of Africa; even to ſuch a degtee, that m $ YA tril 
and Arabian merchants employ them a5 coor” 0 their t 
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ia their commerce: beſides, they frequently, 
pad fftrs In at —_— but reward them very libe- 
ac” 1 * their ſervice and delity. Dr 
0 Jews are reported to be the only weavers and ſmiths 
"or finia: but for other handicrafts, ſuch as carpenters, 
ok and ſhoemakers, every man breeds up his child- 
23 trade or profeſſion he uſes himſelf ;| and theſe 
Gor — trades, like the caſts or tribes in the Eaſt Indies, 
fi arately nor ever intermix with any other trade or 
— either by marriage or otherwiſe. | | 
The filks, ſtuffs, calicoes, linen, and carpets, they uſe 
ſor furniture or cloathing, are received chiefly from the 
Turks, by the way of the Red ſea, who take the gold 
rs alds of. Abyfinia in return for this merchandiſe, 
with ſome beautiful horſes, . The brokers, or merchants, 
between the Turks and Abyſſinians, are Jews, Arabians, 
or Armenian Chriſtians: few or none of the natives 
travel abroad 3 and it is very probable the Turks would 
not ſuffer them, ſhould they attempt it, leſt a communi- 
cation ſhould be opened again between them and other 
nations, who might alſo exchange their manufactures for 


the gold and precious ſtones of Abyſlinia. 


hward of Egypt, Ethiopia, and the people Ethiops, on 
— of their dark — but Ethiopia has been 


lately confined by ſome writers to Abyſſinia; which was 
once a formidable empire, ſubject to one ſovereign, who 


but now the Emperor of this country, commonly called 
Prefter John, is a prince of inconſiderable power; his ter- 
ritories being divided into abundance of little principa- 
lities, like Germany; the princes whereof ſcarce acknow- 
ledge a ſuperior 3 and, as they are ſeldom united, are by 
no means a match for their powerful neighbours the 
Turks; who therefore keep them ſhut up within the 
bounds of Abyſſinia, without permitting them to corte- 
ſpond or traffic with the Europeans; a privilege which 
the Abyſſines would willingly procure, becauſe their re- 
ligion is relative to that of "Chriſtianity, though inter- 
mingled with Judaiſm. _ 

ſubia may be conſidered as a part of Upper Ethiopia, and 
is uſually bounded by the deſarts of Barca, and Egypt, to- 
wards the north; by Abyſſinia on the eaſt, by the Lower 
Ethiopia on the ſouth, and Zaara on the weſt; being re- 
ported to be 1200 miles long, and 600: broad: but ſcarce 
any two hiſtorians, or geographers; agree in theſe matters; 
they ſeem to carry only conjecture with almoſt ever 
thing they relate of Nubia, which is generally the cafe 
of almoſt every other .inland country of Africa. Some 
authors affirm, that a large river riſes in Nubia, and falls 


ſandal-wood, and ivory; having elephants, horſes, ca- 
mels, lions, and ſuch other animals, wild and tame, as 
zre to be ound in Abyſſinia: but they are ignorant whe- 
ther t 15 a monarchy, or a commonwealth ; or whether 
it divided into many little kingdoms and ſtates; the 
laſt of which is moſt probable, becauſe they are ſo imper- 
fectly known. | 1 1 ä 
2 and ian or Anian, are bounded by Egypt and 
er towards the north and weſt; by the Red ſea, 
and the Eaſtern ocean, on the eaſt; and by Zanquebar 
on the ſouth, extending from the 5th degree of N. lat. to 
the 20th. | x | | 
wp lics upon, or near the Eaſtern ocean, and the Red 
* ut ibis a perfect deſart, from the 5th degree of la- 
2 : » 8 ſtreights of Babel · mandel, or the entrance 
gp ed ſea, and even with thoſe ſtreights for ſeveral 
lt contains the re "ip eee eee 
| public of Brava, the kingdoms of Ma- 
fron and Adea, the Kate of Dancali, zi others. 
N of Brava is of the ſame name, and ſituated be- 
n 0 hg of the river Quilmanci, where is a to- 
di Harbour : the town is large, and well inhabited ; 


0 er commodities z b 

150 found on the 
a tribute annually 

of their trade. anualy 


ſides, there is a great deal of am- 
coaſt of Brava; but the merchants 


* 


The antie ts called all that they knew of Africa to the 


commanded the ſea-coaſt as well as the inland country: 


doo the Nile; that the country abounds in gold, muſk, 


4 in ald | 
ders 4 good trade in gold, .filver, filk, ſtuffs, and ſome 


the Portugueſe, for the protection 
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Magadoxa has alſo a capital of its name the coũntty 
abounds with barley and fruit, breeding many horſes and 
other cattle. n to) ach 

- Zeila is the principal town of Adea; ſome parts of the 

country abound with corn, fruit, and cattle; beſides 

which, there are gold, ivory, frankincenſe, and pepper. 

Hailar is the moſt conſiderable place of Dancali, which is 

a port - town; but the country is every where:barren, and 

produces nothing for the uſe of trade. 1 


Ie princes, of Anian are frequently at war with the 


Abyſſinians, many of whom they take priſoners, and ſell 
to the merchants of Cambaya, Aden, and other Arabs, 
- who. come to trade in their harbours, and give them in 
exchange coloured cloths, glaſs-beads, raiſins, and dates. 
: Abex lies to the north of Anian, on the weſtern ſhore of 

the Red ſea, ſome degrees within the ſtreights of Babel- 

mandel, of which the Turks are maſters; being a fruit- 
ful province, the principal parts whereof are, Suaquem, 
2 and Erquiko, or Ercoco, about 150 miles 
diſtant from each other; where the Turks keep ſtrong 
garriſons, to command the country, and collect great 
quantities of rice and other proviſions, which they ſend 
over to Jeddo in Arabia, the port - town to Medina and 

Mecca. ; * W 

Er RHIOPIA inferior, or Lower Ethiopia, contains the coun- 
tries of Caffraria, Monomotapa, Monomuegi, and Zan- 
quebar; being of a very great, but uncertain extent, and 
inhabited by many different nations of negroes. 

Gaffraria, or Caffreria, is the moſt ſouthern part of Africa, 
lying in the form of a creſcent about the inland country 

of Monomotapa, and bounded by the ocean on the eaſt, 
- ſouth, and weft; extending itſelf from the tropic of Ca- 


pricorn on the eaſt, to the moſt ſoutherly point of Africa, 


called Cape d' Aquilas, in latitude 35, running up from 
- thence to the northward as high as the ſame tropic on the 
. welt-fide of Africa; and, by ſome writers, is carried to 
the latitude of 15 degrees ſouth; the country being di- 
vided into two parts, that of the Hottentots, and Caffra- 

ria proper. Uaber 

The _—_— of the Hottentots, which is remarkable for 

having the Cape of Good Hope ſituated there, is the moſt 


. ſouthern part of Caffraria; the country lying between 


28 and 35 degrees of latitude, and between the Eaſtern 
and Weſtern ocean; being about 300 miles from eaſt to 
- welt, and about 400 from north to ſouth ; the Dutch 
town, which has obtained the name of the Cape, lying 
in latitude 34 degrees 15 minutes, and in 18 degrees of 
longitude, to the eaſtward cf London. This country 
was firſt diſcovered in 1493, by the Portugueſe Admiral 
Diaz, in his attempt to find a way to the Eaſt Indies 
round Africa. The Portugueſe, ſome years after, at- 
tempted to make a ſettlement there; but the inhabitants 
falling upon them, and there being no harbours for the 
ſecurity of their ſhipping ægainſt the violent ſtorms upon 
that coaſt, they relinquiſhed their deſign. The Engliſh 
afterwards viſited the Cape, and were diſcouraged from 
. ſettling there in the ſame manner as the Portugueſe had 
been. However, the Dutch, -obſerving the fertility of 
- the country, and judging it would be of ſingular utility 
in ſupplying them with proviſions in their voyages to and 
from the Indies, fixed a colony at the Cape, about the 
year 165 1, erected a fort, and entered into a treaty with 
the natives; who, for a very moderate conſideration, 
transferred a great part of their country to theſe repub- 
; licans, where they have continued ever ſince; enlarging 
their territories to ſuch a degree, that they have now ſet- 
tlements upwards of 200 miles to the north and eaſt, 
well planted, and culti vate. 4 
The country of the Hottentots is mountainous, where 
the winds rage very turbulently great part of the year, 
making the coaſts very dangerous for navigation. Theſe 
winds, when the ſun is in the ſouthern ſigns, blow from 
the ſouth-eaſt, and are then very dangerous to ſhips 
coming int the Cape: when the ſun is in the northern 
ſigns, they blow from the north-weſt, and then are 
equally dangerous to the ſhips at anchor in the bay. 
The Hottentot nations, inhabiting the country about this 
ſouthern promontory of Africa, are 16 in number, at 
5 3 Q. RING leaſt 
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leaſt the Dutch are acquainted with ſo many; but it 
amounts almoſt to a certainty, that there are-more tothe 
northwards of theſe, PEE, 
The 16 nations are, 1. the Gongeman nation; 2. the 
Kochaqua; 3. the Suſſaqua; 4. the Adiqua; 5. the 
Chirigriqua; 6. the greater and leſſer Namaqua 7. the 
Attaqua ; 8. the Koopman; 9. the Heſſaqua; 10. the 
Sonqua z 11. the Dunqua; 12. the Damaqua; 13. the 
Gauros, or Gauriquaz 14 the. Hauteniquaz 15. the 
Chamtouer ; and 16. the Heykom. Every Hottentot 
nation has its chief, or king, called konquer, whoſe au- 
thority devolves upon him by hereditary ſucceſſion : this 
chief has the power of making peace or war, and preſides 
in all their counſels, and courts of juſtice ; but his autho- 
rity is limited by the captains of the ſeveral kraals, or 
villages, which ſeem to compoſe the Hottentot ſenate. 
The Hottent«ts are groſs idolaters; they are undoubtedly 
the moſt indolent generation of people inhabiting the globe; 

and though they are not naturally negroes, they take- all 
imaginable care to obtain a ſooty complexion. The prin- 
cipal ornaments, both of men and women, - are braſs or 
glaſs-beads, with little thin plates of braſs, and mother of 
pearl, which they wear in their hair, or about their 
ears; and — alſo make necklaces, bracelets for the 
arms, and girdles, of theſe braſs and glaſs beads ſtrung, 
wearing ſeveral ſtrings of them upon their necks, waiſts, 
and arms. They are extremely filthy, both in dreſs and 
diet; and their language principally conſiſts in inarticu- 
late ſounds and noiſes made in their throats, which it is 
extremely difficult to learn, and impoſſible to imitate or 
expreſs in writing. | 

The wealth of every Hottentot conſiſts in his number of 
cattle, which they feed in common ; becauſe they haye 
no encloſures, nor has any ſingle man a property in any 


particular lands: but when a Hottentot has no cattle, he 


uſually lets himſelf to one of his countrymen, or prefer- 
ably to a Dutchman, till he gets money ſufficient to buy 
a cow, or 2 or 3 ſheep. The produce of their country 
is very inconſiderable; and they are frequently deprived 
of their cattle, by the ravages of lions, tygers, lcopards, and 
wolves, which are very numerous in this country ; tho' 
the Hottentots have bravery. enough to encounter them, 
and make a great deſtruction among theſe rapacious ani- 
mals, which they even hunt for their diverſion. | 
They are too ignorant to underſtand any thing of manu- 
factures; nor do they ever ſee any coin, except ſome 
ſmall pieces of money' ſometimes given them by the 
Dutch for their. wages at the Cape. Their trade 1s very 
inconſiderable; and, as they have no money among them, 
they truck and barter one thing for another. The poor 
Hottentots employ themſelves in making arms; ſuch as 
| bows and arrows, lances and dart, bartering them with 


the rich for cattle, to begin the world with: * 


elephants teeth, which they procure. in abundance by 
their ſtratagems in deſtroying th-ſe enormous animals; 
and what is not uſed in making rings and ornaments fer 
themſelves, they generally diſpoſe of to the Portugueſe, 
and other Europeans, who touch at Ferra de natal, and 
other parts of the eaſtern or weſtern coaſts, The Hot- 
tentots ſell very few teeth to the Dutch, though it is ma- 
nifeſt they kill abundance of elephants: however, they 
ſupply the Hollanders with catt'e; for which they receive 


an exchange in wines, brandy, tobacco, or ſuch trinkets 


as they are fond of for ornament; though at ſo. extraor- 
dinary a rate, that a Hottentot has been known to ſell an 


ox for a pound of tobacco, and a. large ſheep for half a 


pound; nor ſhould: it be forgot that the Hottentots find 
abundance of oftriches eggs in the ſand, which they 
barter with the ſea · faring men that touch at the Cape, 
for brandy and tobacco. | 

The Dutch, by their eſtabliſhment at the Cape of Good 
Hope, the moſt conſiderable they poſſeſs upon the coaſts 
of Africa, have. deprived all other European nations 
erading to the Eaſt Indies, of a commodious place of re- 
ſreſhment; and have aſſured to: themſelves a ſtaple, with- 
out which it is difficult. to proſecute ſo tedious a naviga· 
tion with any alluring hopes of ſafety and proſperity. 


Cape Town, their principal ſettlement, is ſituated in a 


valley, and contains between 2 and 300 handſome ſtone 


nouſes, regularly laid out into ſpacious ſtreets ; but | 


thatched, and ſeldom more than one ſtory high 
any fatal accidents that might happen to the 
in tempeſtuous weather, by unroofing their 
though, as it is, they uſually receive ſame dam 
the winds ſet in eaſterly. At a little diſtance from 
town, in the ſame valley, the Dutch have a noble, 
_ citadel, built with ſtone in form of a pentagon, 
fends the landing-place: the ſoldiers in garriſon are 1, 
200- men ; and-here the governor, and the principal 
cers of the company, have their reſpective apa 
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where there are very large and commodious ſtore. hoch the nz 
belonging to the government. The Dutch Eat Ia, other 
company have between 5 and 600 officers and (ervany and el 
the Cape, beſides ſlaves, which- are about 600 bs batter 
they have a fine hoſpital there, where they ſend fick m. | to the 
riners that arrive in their fleets going to and coming fr tentot 
India: this, and the ſupplying their ſhips with fr m. on thi 
viſions, are the principal advantages the Dutch yet rey tapan, 
a the poſſeſſion of the Cape; there being no harboun all a 
curity, or ſcarce'any thing meritorious of the name yet fo 
merchandiſe, | beſides proviſions,” ' factor 
At a little diſtance from Cape Town, the Dutch havet. necell 
veral beautiful country: ſeats, vineyards, and farms, &. know 


- 


| Where they flouriſh more than in the reſpeQive dint 


On 


ing to the Dutch; the one called the Stellenboſt colon, 


tentot nations, who continue to graze their cattle 


tending far into the country, where they have plantsl 


moſt of the common European vegetables; as allo k. velte: 


mons, oranges, citrons, fgs, Japan apples, and an ink. 
nite. variety of other fruits, all excellent in their bu 


and countries from whence they were brought. Then 
are alſo two other great eolonies,- or ſettlements, belore- 


and the other the Drakenſtein and Waveren colony; ta 
ing up a tract of land of near 200 miles, to the northwal 
and eaſtward of the Cape, but intermixed with the Ho. 


they a 
them 
ſome | 
more 


ſuch lands as are not encloſed” and cultivated by th 


1 The g 
Dutch. 1 þ 264 n N from | 
The government of the Cape is adminiſtered by eight — 

courts or councils; of -which the principal is the coll As, 


with the Hottentots, and have the ſupreme managemat 


| the ſettlement: they alſo hold a conſtant correſpondence 
with the directors of the | Dutch Eaſt India company il 


ment at the Cape, and all they receive from thence al 


a year, and the reſt of their officers proportionadly. 


grant, or from the duties laid on the produce of the Cape 
wine, brandy, tobacco, beer, and mum; 0r by be 


which yields them a profit of 75 fer cent. 


ſiged to keep great numbers of ſheep and oxen a 


8 1 ” i a att \ x0 7 aſt 
fleet: ſo that there are numerous herds, both of great 


0 or 60, and ſometimes 70; = buſhel of peaſe (oy 
to 60, and #'buſhel of beans from 
rear a conſiderable ſtock of wine, called 


A 


of policy, conſiſting of the governor, and eight of th 
principal offi. ers belonging to the company, who har 
the direction of trade and navigation, make peace or mt 


chang, 
Arabs 


of- every thing conducive to the ſecurity and intereſt d 


Holland, and with the Dutch governments of Batu 
and Ceylon. eee, PATE PE. 0" "IEEE 

The Dutch Eaſt India company are reputed to be at tit 
expence of 40, ooo l. annually, in maintaining this fett 


but barely defray their charges; though it is obſer 
that they do not allow their governor above 4 or 590 


revenues, which repay the expences of the compa 
ariſe either from the tenths they reſerve on all lande theſ 


and ſuch merchandiſe as is carried thither, particulariya 


merchandiſe they themſelves annually ſend to * 
pany ufually fetch the ſlaves they employ at the Cape 
from the iſland of Madagaſcar, which lies a little to | 
eaſtward of the African continent. The gorernmen f 
nerally contract with four ſubſtantial men to furn| 
garriſon and ſnipping with beef and mutton; who are 


fat, to anſwer any ſudden demand upon the arrival of 


ſmall cattle, in all the Dutch ſettlements, belive" - 
that belong to the Hottentots. Ih 1 a 
exceeding fruitful, and gives great encouragmet | w 
huſbandman{ who finds one buſhel, of wheat Ar 
there an increaſe of 30 or 40 buſhels; A buſhel o 


Lf) 1+ ey 
opts ape wine 
q they bring man 


which is in great eſteem in Europe; an Avree dl 


of the European fruits 


to perfection, particularly * 
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. mond- trees, which bear fruit once in three 
four o_ 2 hs have large plantations of them, yield 
Ne Dutch a confiderable profit. e dern gde of Aff 

vatal-in Caffraria, lies on the eaſtern ſide'of Africa, 
gra de the 7 ottentot nations on the ſouth, and the Por- 
dern idements of Zanquebar on the north; the na- 
mguel chis country being blacker than the Hottentots, 
yu e been taught to cloath themſelves more de- 
__ V They have alſo ſome buildings that may deſerve 
cently. e of houſes ; and traffic with the Portugueſe, and 
5 Europeans chat touch on their coaſt, bringing gold 
other hene, teeth from. the inland countries, which they 
and e . cloathing, ſtrong liquors, utenſils, and toys, 
1 Caffiie: on the weſtern coaſt, lying between the Hot- 
1 


h. including the country of Mataman or Ma- 
on the on ding 5 the 16th degree of S. lat. this is 
. defart uninhabited coaſt, where no Europeans have 


es; producing no article fit for commerce, or even 
— merle - and conſequently little can be 
known of the inhabitants. | 
fmometapa, and Monomuegt, lying between the eaſtern and 
weſtern coaſt, having the Hottentots on the ſouth, and 
the Upper Ethiopia on the north, are alſo but very im- 
ectly known, on account of their interior ſituation, 
comprehending the kingdoms of Moſambique, Sofala, 
Zanquebar, and ſeveral others. However, the nat ves 
are negroes, entirely addicted to Paganiſm ; who ſome- 
times bring their gold, elephants teeth, and oftriches 
feathers, to thoſe countries adjacent to the ſea, where 
they are purchaſed by the natives of the coaſt, who barter 
them again with the Europeans : but the Portugueſe have 
ſome ſettlements on the coaſt of Monomotapa, though 
more on account of religion than trade, 
The gold of Monomotapa is of two ſorts, one extracted 
from mines, and the other found in the ſands of rivers. 
I is gathered yearly in ſuch great quantities, and the 
merchants of Sofala make ſo rich a trade thereof, in ex- 
change for Aſiatic and European ſtuffs, brought by the 
Arabs and Portugueſe, that the latter commonly call the 
Prince of Monomotapa the emperor of gold. | 
The Portugueſe are the only Europeans who have eſta- 
dliſhments in the kingdom of Mofambique, and who 
trade there: the Arabians, however, divide it with them; 
though the former do their utmoſt to trouble them, that 
they may have it entirely to themſelves. 
The Portugueſe plantations along the coaſt are conſider- 
"7 and all defended by good forts, or at leaſt by houſes 
df deſence ; which ſerve them both as ware-houſes for 
rade, and for a ſafeguard againſt the natives of the 
ountry, who are equally treacherous and barbarous. 
Put the center of their commerce is the iſland of Moſam- 
que, ſituated in 15 deg. of S. lat. about half a league 
Tom the continent, having a commodious and well-for- 
1 8 which ed uſual reſidence of the governor, 
e richeſt merchants. 
bis iſland is a place of ſtaple, and refreſhment, to the 
ſontugueſe ſhips trading to the Indies, ſuch as the iſland 
I Madagaſcar was formerly to the French, what the 
pe of Good Hope is now to the Dutch, and tbe iſland 
I St. Helena to the Engliſh. 
| C utch 2 twice to poſſeſs themſelves of the 
umeroe of Moſambique, firſt in 1604, and next in 
x1 at the Poctugyeſe, then united with the Spa- 
.! » handſome a defence, that the Dutch fleet 
0 obliged to retire with great loſs; though with a 
booty found in ſome Portugueſe veſſels, whereof 
: _= e maſters ; a misfortune which per- 
Ap advantageous to theſe new navigators of the 
. "cauſe they ſince eſtabliſhed their ſtaple at the 
8 , Good Hope, which yielding to Moſambique in 
15 notwithſtanding, the ſuperiority of ſituation, 
ming Le 2 ViQualling of fleets either going to or 
ndies. | * 
ene with the inhabitants of Moſambique con- 
150 which they get in the ſand of their rivers, or 
8; lilver, which is dug out of the earth in ſome 
in ebony, which takes a very fine poliſh,” and 


tentets on the ſouth, and the Portugueſe colonies in Congo 


et found it worth their while to ſettle colonies, or even 
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with which their foreſts are full; in ivory, which is 
found there more abundantly than in any other part of 

Africa; in flaves, either taken in war, or vaſfals of the 
King, and great Lords, who diſpoſe of, and ſel] ice 

- they think proper; in matts, made by the negroes, an 

ſent to Goa, where they are much 3 laſtly, in 

all forts of refreſhments, ſuch as large cattle, Indfan 
fol, ſome veniſon, beer, rice, palm-wine, fruits, and 

 garden-ſtuff, | n 

he merchandiſes given them in exchange are Spaniſn ot 
Canary wines, and oil, ſilks, woollen cloths, linen, and 
uffs ; as alſo coral, rough or cut, with which the Portu- 
— 1 along the coaſt are always abundantly 
ſtocked. | | 1 
When the European merchandiſes arrive in Portugueſe 
bottoms at Moſambique, they are taxed at a certain price 
by the King's factor, who afterwards ſends them to Chili - 
mani, at the mouth of the river Senna: from whence 
they are ſent up the river, and are ten days in the paſ- 
ſage, though but five coming down. | 
In a fmall Portugueſe town, in the upper part of the Senna, 
the Caffrarians and negroes come from the interior king- 
doms, and provinces of Africa, to purchaſe, or receive on 
credit, th: Portugueſe merchandiſe for a certain quantity 
of gold agreed upon, with which they never fail to return 
faithfully. 
This trade affords uſually cent. per cert. being properly the 
Peru and Chili of the Portugueſe ; gold being ſo common 
there, that kitchen utenſils, nails, and ſuch like things, 
are uſually made thereof in the countries diſtant only 
from the coaſts about a month's journey. 
It is alſo from the iſland of Moſambique that the ſmall ve 
ſcls depart, in which the Portugueſe trade to Sofala, where 
they have a good fort, and pretend that the natives of 
that kingdom are their ſubjeRs. be 0 
The commerce of the other coaſt of Zanquebar, is almoſt 
entirely in the hands of the Portugueſe, who have a great 
eſtabliſhment at Melinda, the capital city, and who had 
even the credit to build there 17 churches, though the 
King is a Mahometan. 
However, the natives of the country carry on among them- 
ſelves a pretty good trade, and upon their own bottoms 
to the Red ſea, frequently „eine the beſt ports of 
Arabia. lg | | 3: Ie 
Some of their ſhips are alſo ſeen in the Indian ſeas, par- 
ticularly at Cambaya, a maritime town of the Mogul's 
tertitories ; but notwithſtanding this, and though the 
Arabs and Indians reſort to Melinda ſometimes with mer- 
chandiſe, it is thro' the hands of the Portugueſe that ll 
the trade properly paſſes, which is ſcarce leſs conſiderable 
than that of Moſambique. | | 
Gold, ivory, flaves, oftrich feathers, wax, and drugs, are 
the principal commodities at Melinda; which the natives 
exchange for copper, quickſilver, ſilks, woollen and linen 
cloths, ſtuffs, and ſpice. 
The inhabitants are greatly civiliſed by the Portugueſe, 
who have prevailed on them to dreſs after the European 
manner: they are very intelligent in trade; and ſome of 
them make great profits, particularly with the Portu- 
gueſe, with whom they not only trade, but to whom 
they alſo ſerve as brokers, and acquire very conſiderable 
brokerage fecs. | ; 

EU. A port-town of France, in the province of Nor- 
mandy, ſituated in 1 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 50 
deg. 41 min. of N. lat. on the Britiſh channel. See 

' France." © . 56 ed e 

EUPATORTUM. A large plant growing in moiſt places 

along rivulets, and having leaves reſembling thoſe of 
hemp, being of ſome uſe in phyſic. h 

EUPHEMIA. A port-town of Naples, ſituated in 16 deg, 
32 min. of E. lon. and 39 deg. of N. lat. on 

EUPHEMIA bay, which lies on the coaſt of Naples, in the 
rovince of the further Calabria, 50. miles north caſt of 

| Reggio. See Ttaly. VVV N 

EUPHORBIUM. . A kind of gum, brought from Africa, 

in little roundiſh pieces, whitiſh when new, and yellowiſh 
when old, very pungent to the taſte, but void of ſmell ; 

which is uſed in pharmacy for the cure of the farcy in 
horſes, and as an ingredient in ſternutory powders, and in 
; e ſeveral 
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feveral reſolutive plaiſters. It is formed of the juice of a 


tree, or rather plant, of the ſame name, pretty common 
in Barbary : but the ſpecies of the tree, or plant, has been 


greatly controverted. | 9 
pfl. ASY. A ſmall plant, growing in uncultivated, 
ſandy places, and on the borders of roads expoſed to the 
ſun. Ihe herb is uſed with the flower as an excellent 
opthalmic, and cephalic z, being hot, and dry, aſtrin- 
gent, diſcuſhve, and its taſte ſomewhat poignant. It is 
. principally uſed in cataracls. obſcurities of the eyes, and 
debi'ity of the memory. From the whole plant gathered 
in June, a water is extracted by diſtillation, which has 
a wonderful EY in clearing the ſight, and curing ſe- 
veral diſorders i-:cident to the eyes: but the powder of this 


plant mixed with ordinary aliments, or with an egg, 


which is ſwallowed or ſmoaked in a pipe, has the ſame 
ſalutary effects. 

EUPFHR- TE-, the fineſt river of Turky in Aſia, has two 
ſources to the northward of the city of Erzerum in Tur- 
comania, in 40 degrees odd minutes of N. lat; which 
ſtreams are united three days journey below that city, 
where the river will carry ſmall veſſels; but the rocky 
channel renders the navigation difficult. It runs at firſt 
from eaſt to welt, through the province of 'Turcomania, 
or Armenia; but then meeting with Mo:nt Taurus, 
turns to the ſouthward, dividing Armenia from Natolia ; 
then continuing its courſe ſouth-eaſt, divides Syria from 
Diarbeck, or Aſſyria: it afterwards paſſes through the 
province of Eyraca Arabic, or Chaldea ; and, having 
united its waters with the Tigris, runs on ſouth-eaſt to the 


city of Baſſora, 50 miles below which it falls, by ſeveral 


mouths, into the gulph of Perſia. 

EURIPUS, in hydrography, properly ſignifies a certain 
ſtreiglit of the ſea, between Bæotia Bog in European 
Turky; remarkable for the tides in this channel, which 
are ſometimes regular, and at others irregular, according 
to the different quarters of the moon ; and when they are 
irregular, they flow 13 or 14 times, and ebb as often, in 
24 hours: at theſe times, the water is half an hour riſing, 

and three quarters of an hour falling ; but when the tides 
are regular, they obſerve the ſame rule, according to the 
moon, as the tides in the ocean. 

Eukirus has ſince become a general name for all ſtreights, 
where the water is in great motion and agitation, 

EUROPE, one of the four grand diviſions of the world, 

Is ſituated between 10 deg. of W. and 65 deg. of E. lon. 
and betwen 36 and 72 degrees of N. lat. bounded by the 


frozen ocean on the north; by Aſia on the eaſt ; by the 


Mediterranean ſea, which divides it from Africa, on the 
| ſouth; and by the Atlantic ocean on the weſt; being 
3000 miles long from north to ſouth, and 2500 broad 

from eaſt to welt, _ Fay 3 | 

The grand diviſions of Europe, beginning on the weſt, 

are Spain, Portugal, France, Italy, Switzerland, the 

Netherlands, the United Provinces, Germany, Hun- 

gary, Bohemia and the other Auſtrian hereditary coun - 


tries, Poland, Ruſſia, Sweden, Denmark and Norway, 


and Turky in Europe ; beſides the iſlands of Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and other Britiſh iſlands, Iceland, the Baltic 
iſlands, Sicily, Sardinia, Corſica, Majorca, Minorca, 
Ivica, and other iſlands in the Mediterranean. 
Suppoſing the whole habitable world to be divided into 
300 parts, Europe will contain of theſe 27, Aſia 101, 
Africa 82, and America go; by which it appears that 
Europe is greatly leſs than any of the other diviſions of 
the globe: but, in reſpect to inhabitants, this diviſion 


certainly excels Africa and America, though much in- 


ferior to Aſia: however, Europe is, beyond all compari- 
ſon, the moſt happy and valuable quarter of the globe, 
which may ſeem a paradox, when it is conſidered that, 

in reſpect to riches, the gold and ſilver mines of Europe 
are not comparable to thoſe in the other quarters of the 
world; few or no precious ſtones are found in any of the 
European countries, neither are there any ſpices or per- 
fumes. | 3 | 3 
At firſt theſe remarks may ſeem to deſtroy the common 
opinion, but when more cloſely examined they will be 
found to confirm it; for when it is ſaid one country is 
greater, more powerful, or more conſiderable, than an- 


world, it may be aſſerted that Europe, is eg 


pean nations enjoy, in conſequence of their trade, all 


is the happieſt, the moſt powerful, and, in reſpe& 5 


views and force of the ſeveral parties therein; and then 


great number of ſects, but falling under the three capit 
have for their head, whoever wears the Imperial diaka 


of this religion, and ſo are the greateſt part of f 
Chriſtians ſubject to the Grand Signior, beſides multi cceſof 


becauſe he precedes all the princes of that communion 


| Poliſh Majeſty are more extenſive than Spain and Pa 


" molt conſideiable : next follow Sweden, Denmath, 


| the leſſer princes and ſtates of Germany of t 
between papiſts and proteſtants may be 3s 
proportion, in point of territory, is con 


b reaſon to believe that the proteſtants are 7 
Other, it is meant in reſpect to the condition of its nhabi - | . os. 


EUR 


tants; in which ſenſe it may be very ſafely 
Europe: for, with regard to * Nr q 
dered what the Spaniards, the Engliſh, the Porty wy 
the French, and the Dutch, poſſeſs in other part, of th 
5 SOA IT ” ual, if not ſ⸗ 
perior, to Aſia; and, if it does not contain fo many... 
within its own bounds, yet it may be truly ſaid to c 


mand more. As to riches, it is notorious that the Fun, 


nature has beſtowed upon the other parts of the Work 
And it may be reaſonably admitted for truth, that Eur 


arms, and trade, by far the moſt conſiderable Portion q 
the globe. . £ 

Aſter ſettling this point, it is natural to deſcend to thi 
general heads, whence the grandeur, and, which is of 
leſs conſequence, the ſtability of the European oven; 
ments ariſe, whereon the power and ſecurity of its fh 
ral parts depend; which may be confined to the thy 
heads of religion, commerce, and the union of poli 
intereſts ; from whence the general ſtate of Europe 
be perfectly underſtood, a rigt:t judgment formed of & 


ture of thoſe controverſies underſtood, which, from ti 
to time ariſe among them, and which may be ealiy x 
ferred to one or other of theſe ſubje4ts. | 
1. As to religion; though it is certain that there ate ſm 
Pagans in the Swediſh and Muſcovite Lapland, a i 
multitude of Jews ſcattered through ſeveral Eurogiy 
countries, and that the Mahommeddan religion has jt 
ſanction of public aithority in the Turkiſh dominicy 
yet the prevailing religion i Chriitianity, divided int 


diſtinctions of the Greek church, the church of R 
and the Proteſtants. The Chriſtians of the Gree chu 


of Ruſſia: the princes of Moldavia and Walachia are h 


that are ſcattered throu-h Hungary, Poland, Tranhiw Utre 
nia, and ſome parts of Germany; ſo that the people eir cot 
this perſuaſion are equal in number to thoſe of it fore tl 
church of Rome. g cone 


A. to the flrength and power of the Roman ſts; this is certan ted 


dened ; 
aipian 
great d. 
0s; at 


very great; and the common opinion is, that it continu 
increaſes : but if there be any truth in this, it muſt beſſi 
cipally owing to their having a- viſible head, the Pope, 
veſted with that ſort of authority which is moſt prope 
calculated to ſupport and extend the tenets of reli | © EXC 
In computing the ſtrength of the Papiſts, it is uſu e Gel 


indeed proper, to reckon the Emperor of Germany ii ny 
$ to Ve 


Over th 
ns of P 
trading 
purch. 


gal taken together: after them follow the King of Fl 4 of M 
| z In tl 


nia, the Pope, the princes and ſtates of Italy, with * 
of the Swiſs cantons as are of this religion; which " . 5 
the eye back again to Germany, where the my les - 
the Queen of Hunzary and Bohemia, to ether wil * 4 
Electors of Bavaria and Palatine, beſides the ju wg = 
Electors, and ſome other princes and ſtates, AF of ans! 
ſame community. 26 ll * 
Of the proteſtant powers, Great Britain is cetam 2 
$ of mo 


te adva 
bs the E 
Un by 
gion has 

Very f 
able, eve 
Nat to tr; 


adds ſomewhat to the credit of this religion, by his inp 
rial authority. The next Popiſh power is France, ® 
Spain, and next Portugal; though the dominions of! 


ſia; the United Provinces, with ſome of the 7 
tons and their confederates: then the ſubjects o. | 
lector of Saxony, though their prince is 2 PP 


| Courland, 400 
EleQtor of Hanover, the Dutchy of 0: com 


t can be n 
ten to 


According to the neareſt computation tha 
with reſpect to territory in Germany, 


but, in point of number of people, the 1 
held to. be equal: throughout the reſt of 1 ol 
celved * 


5 1 
* 4 . : ts there | 
eight to ſeven ; though, as to inhabitan ; der mor 
- Ji» 
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e gagiſts; becauſe the proteſiant countries 
ae e, Toe North, e 
are W h Poland is numerouſiy inhabited, yet it is 
ample, N half of the people are not papiſts 3 and 
| 7 third of them proteſtants; whereas in Den- 
bt 5 oyeden there are few or no papiſts: in Germany 
ark or oſt of the great trading cities, though crowded 
pgainy dab tinte, are proteſtants: in Italy, indeed, the 
bs re in a manner without mixture ; though this 1s 
3 by the number of people in. Great Britain, But 


lowing ta . 
* 2 the judgment not only with reſpect to this, 


ut with regard to ſeveral other ſubjects of importance. 


he proportion o 
Britain. 


Nethe:lands - 0,18 

o 63 United Provinces 0,11 
| — 5 x 39 Switzerland - 5517 
l Denmark - - 1,49 
4N - a 1,8 I Italy * = I,I9 


Turky " 3518 
hat is; the proportion between Ruſſia and Great Bri- 
in is as 10-13 to 1; or, Ruſſia is ten times as large as 
reit Britain, and 13 parts of 100 more: this table, at 
e fame time it points out the comparative ſtrength of 
-eat Britain to other nations, alſo ſhewing the propor- 
ons of all theſe countries to each other, | | 
Aly, As to the commerce of Europe, it has been a thing 
eadily purſued in every country for upwards of fifty 
ears paſt, to which the other kingdoms were incited 
y the formidable appearance of the maritime powers, 
he French laboured with indefatigable diligence, not only 
\ raiſe a maritime force, but to extend their trade into 
| parts of the world; in which they have been extremely 
ceſsful : for though the war, productive of the treaty 
Utrecht, in a great meaſure ruined their navy, yet 
eir commerce is, even at this juncture, or was at leaſt 
fore the breaking out of the laſt war, in a more flouriſh- 
» condition than ever. The Swedes and Danes have 
ted Eaſt India companies; and the Ruſſians have 
dened a new and advantageous traffic, as well on the 
aſpian aon the Black ſea. The houſe of Auſtria ſhewed 
preat deſire of reviving the commerce of the Nether- 
ds; and, when that was found impracticable, made 
e excellent regulations at Trieſte and Fiume in Italy. 
he Genoeſe have, within theſe few years, erected a 
mpany of aſſurance, on purpoſe to encourage their ſub- 
ts to venture upon long voyages, and, if poſſible, to 
over their old reputation as a maritime power. The 
ng of Pruſſia has lately erected a company at Embden 
trading to the Eaſt Indies: and his Daniſh Majeſty 
$ purchaſed the ports of St. Croix and Saffia on the 
of Morocco. Nay, even the Spaniards themſelves, 
0, in this reſpect, have ſlept for ſuch a number of 
, have at laſt opened their eyes, erected ſome, and 
e under conſideration the erccting ſeveral other com- 
te, for the encouragement and extention of trade 
ugh their European and American dominions. Trade 
not only a very great influence on the particular af- 
of nations ſeparately conſidered, as it is almoſt the 
cauſe of a comparative difference in the ſtrength and 
I» moſt of the European powers ; but it is alſo of 
1 to this quarter of the globe in general; 
EN * free from all apprehenſions of being 
* — barbarous empires which the mahomedan 
= $ . | abliſhed in the world ; and likewiſe brings 
ny ting rich and coſtly, every thing curious and 
11 LI the remoteſt quarters of the earth: 
be e. alone is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, due that ſu- 
1 Joes the inhabitants of Europe have over thoſe 
bel wi and America: it is to commerce that 
hc "rope owe their freedom and independen- 
* d and arts, their extenſive colonies abroad, 
= ON 3 at home; and, above all, that na- 
in s ſo much ſurpaſſes any thing of the ſame 
ted in larry of the world, and whatever was at- 
way in former ages. 


ble may ſerve to illuſtrate this matter, 


f the ſeveral powers of Europe to Great 


„ Portugal „ 0,38 
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The trade of Europe is very advantageous both with 
Africa and America: but the trade with Aſia is rather 
prejudicial to Europe. | 


v+oq2' @. „ 


* 
- 


zdly, As to the union of political intereſts: in the firſt 20 


place, it is certainly the intereſt of every European power 
to ſupport the independency of cach other; and to pre- 


vent any thing that has the appearance of an univerſal 


monarchy, or the introducing the influence of -one court 
over the greateſt part of the reſt; or, in other words, to 
ſupport the balance of power ; becauſe this muſt be de- 
trimental to the whole, and prejudicial to the freedom, 
learning, arts, manufactures, and commerce of Europe 
in general: This is perceptible not only from the prin- 
ciples of true policy; but alſo from the unerring lights of 
experience: ſince it is impoſſible to aflign a time when 
the European powers, in general, made fo contemptible a 


| 8 as when the Emperor Charles V. or his ſon Philip 
II. were neareſt the accompliſhment of their ambitious 


views, and had in a manner all the other potentates at 
their mercy, or at their devotion. See Balance of Power, 
and Balance of Trade. | 

EUROPEAN ovcean, or Sauthern ocean; is that part reaching 
from the equinoctial to the unknown antarctic lands, 
dee Ocean. 

EUSTACE, or Euflatia, one of the leaſt of the Caribbee 
iſlands, in America, ſituated in 63 deg. of W. lon. and 


I7 deg, 32 min, of N. lat. being ſubject to the Dutch, | 


See Dutch America, under United Provinces, 

EUXINE, or B/ack ſea. See Black ſea, 

EXCHANGE, or Permutation, is an agreement whereby 
one thing is trucked, bartered, or exchanged for another. 
The firſt commerce carried on by men was by exchange; 
people furniſhing each other mutually with what things 
they wanted: but ſuch exchanges were clogged with two 
conſiderable impediments : the one was the unequal value 
of commodities ; the other the uncertainty of mutual ac- 
commodation: therefore money was invented to remove 
theſe. inconveniencies ; and, inſtead of exchanging, buy- 
ing and ſelling were introduced. See Coin, Commerce, 
Bartering, and Money. 

ExCHANGE, properly denotes the buſineſs, or trade of money, 
carried on between one place and another by means of bills 
of exchange; or giving money in one city, and receiv= 
ing a bill to intitle the giver to receive the value in another 
city: ſo that it has been ſhortly defined to be nothing 
but a compenſation of value from one country to another, 
The exchange for money is of ſuch great antiquity, that 


it is reported to have been practiſed upwards. of 2000 


years by the Romans: and as money was originally in- 
vented to avoid the tedious carriage of commodities from 
one country into another; upon like conſideration, when 
other nations imitated the Romans in coining, exchange 
by bills for money was deviſed, not only to avoid the 
danger and adventure t ereof, but alſo its troubleſome 
carriage, and to prevent the exportation of money. 
Thun kingdoms and ſtates having coined money by their 
ſovereign authorities, they appointed a certain exchange 
for the permutation of the various coins in different 
countries, without any temptation of the coin ; but giving 
par pro pari, or value for value, with a certain allowance 
to be made the exchangers for accommodating the mer- 
chants : but the common exchangers in England were 
thoſe conſtituted by the regal authority, who having re- 
ceived money there, were to remit by exchange the like 
ſum to be paid in another kingdom : in order to which, 
King Edward III. by a law made in his reign, cauſed 
tables to be ſet up in moſt of the general marts or ports of 
the kingdom, declaring the values of. all or moſt of the 
coins of thofe places abroad where Engliſhmen had cor- 
reſpondence or commerce, and what allowances ſhould be 
made for having money remitted to ſuch foreign countries. 
Four different kinds of exchanges have been frequently 
practiſed abroad : for, beſides the common exchange be- 
fore particularly mentioned, there was exchange real, 
when monies were paid to the exchanger, and bills were 
drawn without mentioning the ſpecies, but according 
to the value of the different coins; to be repaid the 
ſame in money in ſome other country, according to the 
price agreed upon between the. officer and deliverer, to 


3R allow 
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allow or pay for the exchange of the money and loſs of 
time. Then there was an exchange called dry exchange, 
being unlawful and uſurious, by extraordinary proteſts of 
bills, drawn to be paid by an * perſon; were 
upon the merchant was to pay exchange and re- exchange 
to the banker who furniſhed the money: and a fidlitiaus 


exchange was made uſe of to the ſame perſon 3 but more 
pernicious to the honeſt trader; which two laſt exchanges 


were prohibited in England, by the ſtatute of the 3d of 


Henry VII. 

Concerning exchange, money in general is divided into 
two forts, real and imaginary : by the former is meant 
any real ſpecies current in any government ; defined to 
be a certain quantity of metal, coined by the authority 
of the ſtate, and paſling at a certain price, by virtue of 
that authority, and of its own intrinſic value: and by the 
latter is underſtood all the denominations uſed to exprefs 
any ſum of money which is not the juſt value of the real 
ſpecies. See Money. 

This real money conſiſted of gold and ſilver, which, being 
introduced for the facility of commerce, became the price 
and meaſure cf whatever was tranſacted among traders 
and negotiators. To make negotiations and compu- 
tations the more eaſy and certain, money of accompt 
or exchange was invented; as pounds, ſhillings, and 
pence, ſterling, in England; crowns, livres, and ſols, 
in France; and ſuch other denominations in other coun- 
tries, as are particularly ſet forth under the article of 
Honey. N 

Theſe two ſorts of money furniſh two ſorts of compariſons, 
equalities, or proportions; firſt, between the weight, 
ſtandard, and value of the real monies of one country, 
and thoſe of another : 'which equality is called the real 
par, being the moſt eſſential point, and yet the leaſt 
known in the commerce of exchange. The ſecond 
equality is between the monies of exchange of one coun- 
try and thoſe of another; which admit of frequent varia- 
tions as to the quantity of the one which muſt be given to 
equal the other : theſe variations proceeding from the ar- 
bitrary value which ſovereigns fix to the real money in 
their dominions, and from the plenty or ſcarcity of bills 
of exchange of one place upon another : which are more 
preciſely called exchanges. 

Exchange, is the moſt myſterious part of merchandiſe, 
being chiefly grounded upon cuſtom and experience: the 
neceſſity and utility whereof has been long eſteemed, by 
the general conſent of mankind ; becauſe, it prevents the 
danger, or hazard, of carrying, or tranſporting, of money, 
not only from one town or country to another, but to 
almoſt all parts of the known world: all which is done by 
a bill of exchange, whereto men of credit pay the ſtricteſt 
honour and regard, on account that it is ſo noble and ex- 
cellent in its nature. And though a bill of exchange can- 
not properly be called a ſpecialty, becauſe it wants thoſe 
formalities required by the common law of England, as a 
ſeal, delivery, and witneſſes ; yet it is equivalent thereto, 
and may be reckoned to exceed any ſpecialty, carrying a 
commanding power with it, although directed from a 
ſervant to his maſter; for if the maſter accepts it, the 
concern is as great in reſpect to his honour and credit, 
to pay it when due, as the ſervant can deſire, or the 
party to whom it is made payable can expect ; becauſe, 
if it is not paid, it is an imputation on the credit of the 
acceptor. Such is the excellency of a bill of exchange, 
that, according to the cuſtom or law of merchants, no 
witneſs is required to be preſent to fee the drawer ſub- 
ſcribe his name, or when any party underwrites an ac- 
ceptance: for it is ſuppoſed, that perſons dealing by ex- 
change are men of credit, whom it concerns to acknow- 
ledge their ſubſcriptions, and pay as punctually as the 
deliverer, or party to whom it is made payable can ex- 


he true exchange for monies by bills of exchange, uſed 
at this day in England, is according to the par, which is 
value for value: fo that Engliſh exchange is grounded on 
the weight and fineneſs of Engliſh money, and the weight 
and fineneſs of that of other countries, agreeable to their 
ſeveral ſtandards, and proportionable in their valuation 
which being juſtly and truly made, reduces the price of 


But here, if the weight and fineneſs of the a, 


E X.C 


exchange to a ſum certain, for exchanging of —_ 


any nation or country - whatſoever : as for examy}. : 
merchant receives 100 l. in London to pay 100 F 5 It 
eter, this is by the par; but if it be to pay the 16,1 
Paris, there the party is to examine and comy,,. 
Engliſh weight with that of France; as alſo the fu. * 
of one ſtandard with the other; and if that at Pans 
that at London differ not in proportion, then * 
change may run at one price, taking the denomi,.... 
according to the valuation of the monies of each = 


changed differ, the price of exchange accordingly it 
falls; and the. ſame may be eaſily diſcovered, by kno x 
and examining the real fineneſs of a French cr ty 
; Own and 
Engliſh one, and the difference which is to be 20 
for the want of fineneſs or weight therein, which i; 
exchange; and ſo accordingly for any monies 0 
other country; which is called par, or giving value f. 
value: for by the par of real money is underſtood & 
equality of the intrinſic value of the real ſpecies of » 
country with thoſe of another: however, this cout 4 
exchange is of late years abuſed, «and monies are deco 
a merchandiſe that over-rule commodities, riſing 1 
falling in price according to the plenty and ſe tag 
coin: from whence ſome are of opinion, that there g 
be no certain rate ſet on the par in exchange, to ain 
juſtly the value of the coins of foreign parts, by read 
their great diverſity, and of their intrinſical values: mij 
is ſaid, there is not, at this time, any peculiar or prope 
money to be found in ſpecie, whereupon outland a 
changes can be grounded ; therefore all foreign coin 
called imaginary. | 
As money is the common or public meaſure of thin 
between man and man within any government; ſos 
change for money between merchants in different countig 
for all commodities bought and fold : though this as 
ſure of exchange between different nations, is very teak 
and delicate: and the difficulty of it proceeds from & 
payments of bills of exchange beyond the ſeas; wii 
are made by coin upon the valuation of it, at the plain 
of ſome arbitrary princes, whereby their money i at 
proportionably valued. But although the foreign a 
— the ſeas are received at a higher rate than 
values, yet they ſhould not be ſo taken in payment; 
cauſe the commodities of the realm are, or ought to 
ſold agreeable to the price of exchange, which cou 
vails the ſame according to other princes or ſtates! 
hancing their coins, or embaſing thereof by alla. 
The eaſtern and northern nations keep the prices tt 
exchange high, and above the valuation of their man 
ſo that they have no trade but only for goods and 
modities: by which means, they have prevent! 
overballancing of foreign goods with theirs, 2 4b! 
exporting of their monies ; and this remedy is tht" 
one effectual in theſe caſes. From whence it is wor 
obſervation, that the monies in Europe, which bait 
ebbing and flowing, ſufficiently ſhew their operation" 
commodities, in making the ſame dear or cheap, "! 
portion to their plenty or ſcarcity : but exchange! 
contrary way of panes af for when money is pen, 
occaſions a low exchange, and when ſcarce it! 
price, which is of great conſideration. ; 
The Britiſh trade to Portugal has been of ſuch amp 
ſays the Britiſh Merchant, vol. III. p. 10% ** 
ſhewing the nature of an over-balance of exchange 
it is notorious to the world we have had a val 4 
tion from thence. As our trade increaſed, ſo | 
change declined ; and in ſome years when corn *. 
here, and dear in Portugal, our balance was ſo vet] 
that, notwithſtanding we paid ſubſidies to the 1 
Portugal, and paid for troops, there were all 
for ſupplies of our armies in Valencia and Catalor 
ſtil] the over-balance lay ſo much againſt — 
exchange has been at 5s. 2 d. and 58. 4 rs 1 
a millree in Portugueſe gold weighs, acc ö 
Engliſh ſtandard, 5 8. 9 d. ſo that there Ws . 
15 per cent. difference between the exchange mY . 
trinſic value of the money. In ſome ye coil 


had a want of corn ourſelves, and therefore 
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al, the exchange immediately found the want 
at an overbalance, and roſe to 5 8. 4d. 58. 5d. 
4 N 6d at which laſt price, in time of war, gold 
nd ob turn to actount; nor now, conſidering that 
ou. e cent. at leaſt charges, without inſurance, and 
here is 3 f ill make 88 6d. coſt 5s, 9d. which is 
hat 5 per cent. WI m 9 N a 
he ſtandard of on „ . ſo that there is but 2 per cent. 
ime and hazard. | ; 
. — 6 vol. III. p. 108, ſpeaking of an under- 
lance of exchange, ſays, our trade to Holland during 
. war, was on à contrary foot, notwithſtanding our 
alt over-balance againſt them in commodities ; yet, by 
r paying ſuch a ſum to ſubſiſt the armies in Flanders, 
ad ſubſidies to ſeveral princes, the balance lay during the 
hole war againſt us: ſo that as faſt almoſt as we brought 
"old from Portugal, it was carried over to pay the balance. 
Frhe exchange immediately found the balance of trade, 
ned went declining from 36 s. 8 d. and 37 s. as it was 
in the peace; and as our expence increaſed abroad, by 
augmenting the number of troops in our pay, ſo the ex- 
bange went declining as the balance againſt us was 
greater: and though in ſome ecige cies it was 32 8. 6d, 
and 33 5. yet that being but caſual, it came to a medium 
f 23s 8 d. and 345. ſo that there was 9 per cent. dif- 
e ence betwixt the time of peace and time of war; and 
ince the ceſſation, as our expence went decreaſing, ſo the 
change went advancing, and has come to 36 s. and 
bs. 4d. 
bus fr the Britiſh Merchant ſhews that exchange is the 
flandard by which we may know where the balance of 
trade lies: after which he proceeds to ſhew, in the fol- 
Jowing manner, that the exchange in Spain was above 
the ſtandard. * 
Though the exchange has been in Spain at 52 d. fer piece 
f eight, yet it has alſo been at 550 d. ſo we will take the 
medium of 51 d. Though it could be proved that ſe- 
veral quantities of pieces of eight which were brought 
into England, coſt the importer 52 d. and ſome by 
draughts made on Holland more. 
mitted by bills at 51 d. per piece of eight is 212 l. 108. 
ſterling : 1000 pieces of eight will weigh 870 ounces : 
and though ſome were ſold that came by men of war from 
Cadiz at 5s. 2d. per ounce; yet others were ſold at 5 s. 
49, but the Eaſt India company, who were the greateſt 
purchaſers, fixed the price -at 5 s. 3d. for what they 
bought; and after they had bought the quantity they 
wanted, they gave liberty to the private traders to buy, 
who before they had made up their quantities advanced it 
0 58. 4 d. and 4d. farthing. 


Li S, d. 


yo ounces ſold here at 5 s. 3 d. per ounce is 228 7 6 


Premio to purchaſe pieces of eight in 


ain, Per cent. > 50 pieces 

Carrying on ſhip-board and riſque 

2 per cent. - - 20 
Commiſſion I per cent. - 10 

eight 1 fer cent. - — 10 
nſurance I Dl. 10 
Commiſſion where landed, and 

Charges to London - 10 


— — — 


110 at 51 d. 223 7 6 


pa —_—_— 


"INT 205 0 O 
Loſs by bringing looo pieces of eight from 
pan in ſpecie, which has not produced 
o much as if remitted by bill of exchange 7 10 © 
212 10 © 


„ 
"ho f they bought their pieces of eight at above 15 d. 


* 28 a bill of exchange was more profitable. 


that W 
ok, — they had carried it to the mint at 5 s. 2 d. 
ien. e 4 be 2 Ver cent. more than the above calcu- 
the pieces of appeals therefore to any reaſonable man, if 
Pur trade? H elgiit thus imported, could be the balance of 
Es” ad it been, that would neceſſarily have ſhewed 


Now looo pieces, re- 


re that the major part of the pieces of eight 
Luppoſe rte coſt from 3 to 0. per cent. premio. 
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itſelf in this trade, as well as in the facts laid down in that 


of Portugal and Holland : fo that till the exchange in 
Spain is under the par of the filver, he aſſerts, the ba- 


lance of that trade is againſt us. And notwithſtanding 
the entries in the cuſtom-houſe, yet if the goods can ot 
find expence at a market, it will be no proof. When they 
do, and Spain conſumes more of our imports than we 
export from them, the exchange will be i our favour, and 
we ſhall have an over-balance. See Ba anc- of Trade. 
The Britiſh Merchant, vol. II. p. 14, atterwards makes 
ſome obſervations on the courſe of exchange, and ſhews 
how the courſe of exchange between two countries proves 
| which of them pays the balance upon trade; or whether 
we buy or ſell the over-balance of goods and mer- 
chandiſes, and are accordingly to pay or receive the ba- 
lance in gold or filver; which the author propoſes to be 
done by the courſe of exchange between two countries; 
as this is a way of paying the debts due from each to the 
other, by exchanging the debtors of both countries as 
far as the debts of one are ſufficient to anſwer and diſ- 
charge the debts of the other; which he ſhews by the 
following common inſtances. 
Suppoſe, the tenant in Wiltſhire is to pay 100 l. for rent 
to his landlord in London; and the woollen-draper in 
London is to pay the like ſum to his clothier in Wiltſhire: 
both theſe debts may be paid, without tranſmitting one 
farthing from one place to the other by bills of exchange, 
or by exchanging one debtor for the other thus : that is, 
the tenant may receive his landlord's order to pay 100 1. 
to the clothier in the cou try; and the woollen-draper 
may receive his clothier's order to pa the like ſum to the 
landlord in town. Theſe two orders are properly called 
bills of exchange ; the debts are exchanged b them ; that 
is, the woollen-draper in town, inſtead of the tenant in 
the country, is become debtor to the landlord ; and the 
tenant in the country, inſte-d of the woollen-draper in 
town, is become debtor to the clothier ; and when theſe 
orders are complied with, he two debts between London 
and the country are diſcharged without fending one 
ſhilling in ſpecie from one to the other. 
In like manner, the warehouſeman in London is indebted 
in 1001. for ſtuffs, to the weaver in Norwich ; and the 
linen-draper in Norwich is indebted in thelike ſum to the 
Hamburgh merchant in London : both theſe debts may be 
Paid by bills of exchange, or by the exchange of one 
debtor for the other, by placing one debtor in the other's 
ſtead ; that is, the warehouſeman may receive the order 
of his weaver to pay 100 l. to the Hamburgh merchant 
and the linen-draper may receive the order of the Ham- 
burgh merchant to pay the like ſum to the weaver. Theſe 
orders are bills of exchange; the debtor in one place is 
changed for the debtor in the other : and thus both debts 
may be paid without ſending one ſingle ſhilling in ſpecie 
from the one city to the other. 
If the debts reciprocally due between London and Nor- 
wich are equal, whether they are oo l. or 100,000 l. 
they may be all diſcharged in this manner by bills of ex- 
change, without ſending any mone in ſpecie from the one 
to the other. But if the debts due from both places are not 
equal, then only the ſame quantity of debts on both ſides, 
can be paid by bills of exchange. The balance muſt be 
_ ſent in money from the city from whence the greateſt 
ſums are due. For example; if by the trade between 
London and Norwich, the former owes : 0,000 1. to the 
latter, and the latter no more than , ooo l. to the former, 
it is manifeſt, that only the debts of 9000 1. on each 
ſide can be diſcharged by bills of exchange: the balance 
of 10001. muſt be ſent either from London, or ſome 
* other place indebted to London, to even the accompt be- 
tween both cities. | 
Thele examples are taken from two Engliſh cities where 
the money is of the ſame denomination, and the ſame' 
quantities are equally a par in both: but the caſe is the 
very ſame between two cities where the denominations of 
the money are different, as long as any certain quantity 
of money in the one can be reduced to a par or equality 
with any certain quantity of money in the other: for ex- 
ample, the old French crown was juſt equal, or par, to 
54 d. Engliſh ; and 444 of thoſe crowns were juſt par or 
7 


| equal 
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equal to 1001. ſterling; every farthing given more or 
leſs than 54 d. for a crown in a bill of exchange between 
London and Paris, amounts to 9 s. 3 d. upon 444 crowns, 
or upon ſo many times 54d. Suppoſe then, the courſe 
of exchange ſtood thus formerly between London and 
Paris; if a merchant in Paris, indebted to London, paid 
a farthing leſs than the par for a bill of exchange upon 
London, to pay 54 d. there; the Pariſian paid his debt 
to London of 1001. by a bill of exchange that coſt him in 
Paris 9s. 3d. leſs than that ſum; and if a merchant in 
London gave a farthing more than the par for a bill of 
exchange upon Paris, to pay a French crown, the Lon- 
doner gave 9s. 3d. more than 1001. for a bill of ex- 
change to pay that ſum in Paris. If ſuch was the courſe 
of exchange between London and Paris, if the one gave 
above the par, and the other leſs, for bills of exchange to 
pay their reſpective debts, there can be no doubt that bills 
of exchange were more eaſily to be had in Paris than at 
London; and conſequently, that greater ſums were due 
from the latter than the former. and that. Great Britain 
paid a ballance upon its trade to France; and as the price 
roſe here to a penny or two-pence above the par, or fell 
there ſo much below it, ſo much the greater ſcarcity was 
ewn here, and the greater plenty there of bills of ex- 
change ; and that ſo much the greater ballance of bullion 
was going from Great Britain by means of its trade to 
France. 
So that the exchange between London and Paris, as alſo 
between Paris and Amſterdam, or any two other cities, 
is, in effect, carried on juſt as it is between London and 
Wiltſhire, or London and Norwich ; only with this dif- 


made by ſending it abroad; for the ſam 


general ballance of trade. 
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ference, that the accompts are kept in another m,,, 


or by other denominations z and that the charge aud ,; 
of ſending nioney from London to Paris, or from 15 
to Amſterdam, is greater than that of ſending it * 
London to Wiltſhire or Norwich: and when the bal " 
of trade with Amſterdam is againſt Paris, the exchan 
at Paris will be from 5 to 6 per cent. above the 

bills on Amſterdam ; whereas it will ſeldom este, 
half per cent. above par between London and Norwie 2 


When exchange 1s lower than the ſpecie, a profit — 


e reaſo 

it is higher than the ſpecie, there is a profit in — 
to return: thus exchange is become a kind of traffic, 1 
difference of the par to what is given making the cou{y 
exchange, which ſkilful merchants and negotiators m 
convert to a great national advantage, by taking oppom. 
nities of the riſe and fall of the par; as they may the 
govern the general courſe of exchange in favour of th, 


own country, and promote its intereſt by preſerving th 


roil; 
row 


uſa 
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The prices of the exchange at London, Amſterdam, wy 
Hamburgh, have a great influence upon all the re& 
Europe, which occaſioned his late Majeſty's privy coun 
to order Sir Iſaac Newton, then mint-maſter of t 
Tower of London, to make actual aſſays, weights, 1 
values, of moſt foreign gold and ſilver coins, in ordet y 
judge how the courſe of exchange between Great Britin 
and the other principal countries of Europe, correſpond 
from time to time with the intrinſic value of the ford 
monies of thoſe ſtates ; of which Sir Iſaac Newton dry 
up a report to the following effect. 


F COS XN 8. an; 
22 carats . » Id | TE ounce, 
I10oz. & 2 dwt. | of fine } fiber and } 18 dwt. of alloy to che pound. 
Figure 3 18 in the report under the * 
— | | Aſſay. | Weight. { 
| Report. Fall. | Standard, 
| * car. gr. | dwt. gr. dwt. gr. mi. 8. 
Double doubloon, old Spaniſh - 2 2 7 . 67 
| Ducat. 

Barbary, Bamberg, Beſangon, Genoa, Holland, 
+ Legem, Campen, Pruflia, Sweden, Zurick, 

and Denmark | - - I 0 2 32 — 
Poland 5 - - 2 5 8 22 
Tranfilvania - — = f I I " 2} 175 | Y y.-: 
Hur gary - - - 2 57 9 3 

Double ducat. | 

Caſtile, Florence, Genoa, Hungary, Portugal, 8 

and Venice - I i. 96 ©: 6: 38 18 18 
Genoa - — — „ne 18. 6 18 
Germany, of various forms — 3 ö I 8 4 11 4 17 1 <> 
Hanover, of which there is alſo the half x II 47 — 
Guinea - 8 - Standard 5 91 5 4 21 
Louis d'or old - — - 2 1 1 
Ditto new — — = : e j n I; S 9 33 

There are alſo half and 1-4th louis- d' ors. 
Moeda Dopia, or moidore 2 I $22 . 

Double piſtole. 
Genoa 1621 - ” 
Milan, of which there is a half ditto < 
Old Spaniſh - — 4 
New Spaniſh - - ; * 8 8 14 16 
There are half and 1- 4th ditto. 

Urban 1634 - - - 
Placentia - - - . 
| Piſtole. 
Half Innocent II. 1685 - - 2 
Beſangon, Florence, Genoa, Milan, Orange, 
Savoy, and TI revoux - » © * Is | | . 
Savoy 1675 — - - 5 4 
New Sevill - 5 — | | 
Old Spaniſh — : - 5 4 
Old Italian - I! - 2 1 1 
Sequin of Venice, &. = — 1 WE 5 | 1 
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'oht. | Value; 
Afop. 8 Standard. Engliſh. 
Report. . Full. FI ; d ts. 
i. 8. P 
* dwt, dwt. gr. dwt. gr. = 
r 7 24 15 25 Fc 6 6 74 
| x 1 25 T | 8: | 19 85 5 | 
fat, Genes 74 Tires | - TS TH EO rigs ws g8 
Crown, 8 ducat 430 reas, Portugal 4 | 20 6 A W_. 
tuſado, 140 ſols, Venice 5 5 ! 103 18 9 EF "BB + | 3 7 7 
p ic, old 7 2 17 14 . 
8 Dantzic, ton, Holland 44 
4 Dollar, j Lyon dollar 2-3ds ducaton, | : 
# ** 1 I 8 20 3 13 * 6 ; þ * 
Na . 2 jules 12 1 I I | 
I born, 7 lires, or = 1 ains, Naples 2 3 17 7 
R | is | 13 1.17 | 3 4 50 
= ew numbered 124 ſols, Venice = 2 232 14 3 N | 
Id Gb * there arc alſo half ducats. 
Ducaton 18 4.42 
Ny 1 3 DT. 8: BR. 
WC ologn of i y F . N 3 5 S 47 5 1 i 
anders, 60 ſols or patars 4 3 21 
14 vers 7 | 
WH olland, 63 ſtiver eu. . 12 17 142 19 11 * : 6 w 
leu 100 L ſols, Tournois 5 4 : 2 ] I 27 12 17 10 4 
France * 3 4 
2 3 7 lires 12 ſols, Genoa 17 21 
\ p . e, Milan crown 1 ic Li 1 
* — or — 10 julio's, 100 baioc's, 1 1 1 
3 | Rome * 2 1 ä ; : 2 4 26 
8 ſtivers | 18 9 g 3 . 2 15 
jout ? ö Holland 9 2 48 II „ . 
ulden 
| Guilder, or Gulden. 5 20 8 . : 8 - 
x . 1 1 
of | Holland, f 2 5 ſtivers 3 ö - 6 =_ - 4 16 . 
. Florin 1 - - 7 18 1 = 2 4 14 
3 Double . yy * - I T ; 8 10 9 12 1 1 2 7 
| 4 4 7 Hanover Kc Y - : I 7 2 4 5 + x ry 5 2 6 21 
= 1 1 3 8 — 402 12 22 7 7 2 4 67 
6 groſh, Hildſheim - gi 44 "IS 9  & 
zdeburgh q Ks + ny I9 2 5 1 
a6 Marien groſh Brandenburg 5 2 43 2 Ss 23 | 1 
. Pruſſi a T 1 . 4 
© MS | pieces, - T” 41 11 3 9 1 14 2 4 1 
5 Saxony 1 1 | 8 5 = + 43 1 0 . 
ub gutz gro ell. - 
Sutz groin, ; : : 6 ESI 8 898 
r julio's, "on ' 1 E 
: rance = | 22 
— ; pla Savoy, one half . 3 
Marks. | 8 10 7 23 
| coarſe } > 2 f 6 +4 121 sioh 4 5 5 p 1 
Denmark ] c alloy ? 21 vs  *I% 2 
I fine - Standard 20 20 5 
: i Bre 
Sweden - N ER : 2 | 6 19 
Patagon, or Patach. | x f 1 13 91 
Dollar 48 patars, F landers - * f : 5 I 83 : 20 17 | 4 43 * 
8. R. D. 50 livers, Holland 1 7 T 
lege — - 
00 reas, Port - 2 
5 20 20 
Philip (7 livres) of Milan : 1 . 17 21 
| Crown of Milan — 2 17 12 17 10 2 oY 
Faſtre Ecu, 0 erdinand II. 1 Duke of : I j I 3 ww 9 19 4 4 3 69 
Coſmus III. $ Tuſcany 
Piece of eight. 3 103 17 8 14 1 
r s - i 7 0 1 0 n 0 ay 
A Seville - . yr | | 1 7 13 21 15 : : 87 
illar : 2 | - Standard 9 EP 
ev, coarſe | - 8 
| Rix-dollar. N C 
by wer, old : : En 7: 8 is | 18 ; 0 4 4:5 is 
Bal 8 5 8 | 4 TD 4 | 
*WWNla and Palatine 2 . 4 , | s . 3 $9 
Cogn, Or Patagan | - = 3 b 247 
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. TEES TW ET NNWE 
- | Aſſay. Weigli. | Value 
Report. Full. | Standard, agli 
, Rix-dollar. . * dwt, dwt. gr. + | dwt. gr. mi. 3 ' 
Dantzick, or Thorn, old - ES. 88.5. 7 8: 1 BY 5? 1 | 3 
Francfort — - - | 9 8 14 4 [2 5 
8 ; Leopold and Ferdinand III: - 104 9 «© BY 6 3 
* 0 Ferdinand Duke of Auſtria - | 104 5 3 5 x 
Hanover - - - 3 12 8 5 
Lunemberg, © = . w || [al 1s 21 148 
Magdeburg - - - - N 1s 4881 
Mentz — - - - [ — 8 19 18 5 7 
Nuremberg - - - 6 10 23. .:3-4 7 | 
Poland, Sigiſmund III. Uladiſlaus IV. . 9 113 14 6 5 
Hamburg, old bank dollar - | - 8 9.1 1 6 'q 
Lubec - - | - - | | 8: | 16 J C23 37 | 7 : 
Zuric - — — — J 1 143.9 of 10 "33 235 Lo 5 
Ruble, Catherine - - 18 9 4 9 
Rupee - - - I 164 3 „ 2 
10 ſchelling, Zealand, 60 ſtivers — 2 2 20 6 9 5 2 7 
Teſton, Rome, 3 jules — - 5 I 5 215 5 20 17 | 1 6 » ori 


Almoſt all the foreign exchanges made for England, Scot- 
land, or Ireland, are made at London ; the courſe or price 
of exchange being fixed there for the moſt eminent places 
of trade in Europe. 


The par of the monies of London with the following places. 


Amſterdam, 9 1. ſterling is the par of 100 guilders or flo- 
rins, or 11, ſterling is the par of 11 guilders, 2 ſtivers, 
23 peningens. 

Antwerp, 91. ſterling is worth 16]. Flemiſh ; ſo that 11, 
ſterling is the par of 11. 15s. 6,d. Flemiſh. 

Cadiz, 511. ſterling is worth 1900 rials; ſo that 11. ſter- 
ling is the par of 37 rials 8 marvedis. 

Dantzic, 3 1. ſterling is worth 40 florins; ſo that 11. ſter- 
ling is the par of 13 florins, 10 groſs of Dantzic. | 
Francfort, 31. ſterling is the par of 20 florins or goulds ; 
ſo that 11. ſterling is the par of 6 florins 40 cruitzers. 
Hamburgh, 31. ſterling is worth 40 marcs ; ſo that 11. ſter- 
ling is worth 13 marcs, 5 ſchillings, 4 pheningſlubs, 
Leipſic, 91. ſterling is worth 40 rixdollars; fo that 11. 
ſterling is the par with 4 rixdollars, 10 groſs, 8 phe- 

nings. 

Pl J. ſterling is ſaid by Hayes to be worth 40 livres; 
ſo that 11. ſterling is the par of 13 livres, 6 ſols, and 8 
deniers ; ſuppoſing the crown in ſpecie to be valued at 3 
livres, or 60 ſols tournois : but this is too little. 

Venice, 3 1. ſterling is worth 100 livres of Venice; ſo that 

I I. ſterling is the par of 335 livres. 


The current prices of the exchanges which Londm gives to the 
follawing places. ; 


Holland, Antwerp, and Hamburgh, 1 1. ſterling for between 
30 and 40 ſchillings Flemiſh, 

France, between 30 and 40 d. ſterling for 1 ecu of 60 ſols 
tournois, and ſometimes 11. ſterling for between 20 and 
20 livres of France. 

Portugal, between 50 and 60 d. for 1 millrea, or 1000 reas. 


Spain, between 30 and 40d. for 1 dollar of; new plate. 


Venice, between 55 and 65 d. for 1 ducat of 24 groſs 
Banco. 

Genoa, the ſame for a peſſo of 5 livres. 

Leghorn, the ſame for a piaſter, or dollar of 6 livres, 

Ireland, 1001. for 101 to 1121. in Ireland. 


London exchanges with the other. cities and towns of 
Great Britain, by receiving a ſmall matter in the pound, 
to repay the like ſum in other places; but if the ſum is 
large, it is commonly returned at ſo much per cent. See 


Money of accompt. 


It is remarkable, that in London, although there is plenty 
of foreign monies, particularly in gold, daily paſſing from 
hand to hand in trade, at certain prices, according to 
their weights and fineneſs; yet no perſon is obliged, ac- 
cording to law, to take them in payment; ſo that it may 
truly be ſaid, that all payments in London are made in 
the current coin of Great Britain; nor will the bank of 


countries where banks are eſtabliſhed, for there the 6 


or draw by, that to Spain, France, Portugal, or any of'e 


England receive any other but the native ſpecies of Bri 
gold or ſilver : ſo that although diverſity of coins are; 
paſſing, they no way affect trade, or cauſe any differ 
between current money, and the money to be tec 
or paid for foreign bills of exchange, as they do in os 


ference amounts to 4 and 5 per cent. and in ſome plan 
to above 30 per cent. which is what foreigners call 
agio. See Coin, and Bank, 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, as rules for London to reni 


place where they exchange by the piece, ſuppoſe at ji 
5 d. per piece of eight, 345 d. per crown, or 58. 3 
per millrea; the lower the price is, the better it is i 
London to remit ; becauſe if a merchant delivers 10 
ſterling for a bill upon Spain, France, or Portuzal, k 
can have more pieces of eight at 38. 2 d. than at 3 
5 d. a piece, or more crowns at 32 d. than at 344d. . 
crown, for this 1001. ; and the contrary is to be obſent 
in drawing; 

But to Holland, Flanders, and Hamburgh, where thee: 
change is at ſo much per pound ſterling, the higher te 
price is, the more advantageous it will be for Londond 
remit to thoſe places; for it is better to get 355. 6 
Dutch money for 20s. ſterling, than 34s. 60. forts 
ſame ; and the contrary is alſo to be obſerved in drawiy 
So for Ireland and the Weſt Indies, where the exchay 
is by the 1001. the higher the courſe is between le 
don and theſe places, it is better for London to reni 
than to draw; becauſe it is better to pay 1c01. in lx 
don, and receive 1121. in Ireland, than to pay the lar 
ſum in London, and receive only 1051. in Ic 
which may alſo be ſaid of the Weſt Indies. 
Though, to the greater part of mankind, exchange u 
ſeem to be a metaphyſical word, and not proper to © 
preſs any thing that has true and real exiſtence; Ja! 
they reflect with proper attention, they will be fully ca 
vinced that commerce is that which gives exchange its be 
ing, and that this exiſtence is not imaginary, but k 
and practical. To ſet this matter in a fuller light, k 
firſt of all be laid down as a definition, that by the e 
exchange nothing elſe is meant but the price of fora! 
money. g 


Dar tic 
mes 


WES i 
Now, fince this price derives its motion from comte Kindo, 
only, tence it is that it is in its own nature (utc J Iile abo 
adapted to the diſcovery of the true ſtate of oe © be bal] 
dom, in compariſon of another, with reſpect do * bange 
And, to ſay the truth, if money is nothing elſe | aue. 
meaſure invented, to determine the proportion : © conc 
things within a kingdom, as come within the * hen ti 
commerce; exchange is that which intrinſically * ingdor 
whether the trade of that kingdom with foreignen mum, 


l 
on equal terms; or whether the ballance 15 again® 


on the favourable fide. _ 1 
That this may be the better underſtood, it 5 N {fa 
keep cloſe to the maxim, that exchange had its 


EXC 

ſource but the invention of money. Now, 
o other ſo unqueſtionably true, that the ſole intention 
3 doction of money was, that it mi ht be em- 
Lr compenſation for thoſe commodities, that 
ployed ” * compenſated by other ſpecies of commo- 
ould * follows, that where-ever ſuch commodities 
. * -oduced in kind, to compenſate others that 
5 0 "money is, by the very nature of commerce, 
—_ 1 and as this motion impels the money 
_ be ſide on which conimodities are wanting in kind, 
. 2 in compenſation of others, to that ſide upon 
3 commodities abound; ſo, from the want or 

city of money, foreign money riſes in its price; and 

* T ther ſide, this price riſes above, or falls below 
* . becomes a kind of ballance, by means whereof it 

| hay he immediate'y diſcovered, whether the impulſe 1s 
.. fcc of a beneficial, or loſing commerce. 

Wc: ce then, when money is to be procured in foreign 
ountries, the price of exchange riſes or falls reſpectively, 
WE cording as the exportation of money is greater or lefler ; 
nd as this exportation of money is greater or leſſer, ac- 
erding as the quantity of commodity given in compen- 
lation is leſſer or greater, who ſees not that the paſſive 
ommerce of a kingdom is greater than the active, when 
o procure foreign money in another kingdom, to pay 
„goods purchaſed there, it ſubmits to a very high ex- 
bange: 

_ that, by means of exchange alone, can be had 
juſt view of kingdoms, in the light juſt now mentioned, 
may be illuſtrated by an obvious example, for the more 
Whorough conviction of every underſtanding. Suppoſe 
When, a kingdom has contracted a debt to foreigners z but 
hit it has, at the ſame time, ſuch a plentitul crop of 
orn, as is ſ.fficient for its own ſupport. and may 
ford a conſiderable ſupply to foreign countries; though 
s to manufactures, it is almoſt entirely unprovided ; ſo 
What all the money it can acquire by the exportation of 
om, will not be an equivalent to that which foreigners 
Wnt draw out of it, on account of the above mentioned 


S 
8 


hat this ſame kingdom, beſides its corn, has alſo ſome 
Wparticular ſorts of commodities, which are exported ſome- 
mes in greater, and ſometimes in ſmaller quantities; if 
en, in ſuch a ſtate of affairs, it ſhould be deſired to 
ie a preciſe calculation of the exact value of the ac- 
ve commerce of this kingdom, when compared with its 
Wpallive commerce, ſo as to have te balance in money, 
it would be impoſſible to ſolve the problem but by the 
ourſe of exchange. | 
\nd indeed, if at any time the ative commerce of a king- 
vom is greater than its paſſive, in that event it may well 
de concluded, from the extraordinary quantity of money 
dbſerved in circulation, that trade is in a flouriſhing con- 
lion: as, on the other hand, when the paſſive commerce 
greater than the active, the contrary may be concluded 
rom the remarkable penury of money that will be viſible: 
Put the preciſe ſtate of the affair cannot be had, as it may 


mall branches of commerce are reduced, as it were, to 
their proper centre, and valued at their reſpective rates, 
py the courſe of exchange, which weighs them internally. 
5 in a ballance, and thereby diſcovers the true ſtate of 
at kingdom, with reſpect to foreign trade. For when 
vmmerce ſtands even, or is in equilibrio, the exchange 
100 eat par; or, which is the ſame thing, the price of 
: ang will be equal to the intrinſic value of the mo- 
ul if the ballance of trade is againſt the ſuppoſed 
3 the price of exchange will be above par, or 
2 real value of the money: and, finally, if 

* * be on the favourable ſide, the price of ex- 
al 5 then be below par, or fall ſhort of the real 
a * — all which it may, with the greateſt juſtice, 
hen r ed, that in the firſt of thoſe events, that is, 
Tngdom es in equilibrio, the money continues in the 
— A I the ſecond, when, inſtead of this equili- 
* Ln, allance is on the contrary fide, the money 
Fuproit the poſſeſſion of foreigners; and if the third 
on takes place, and the ballance is on the favour- 


ebts, and its want of manufactures. Suppoſe further, 


e by the courſe of exchange, when all the great and 


1 2 © 

able ſide, the money not only continues in the kingdom 
but alſo increaſes greatly. - 8 

Leſt any one ſhould poſſibly ſuſpect, that this exchange, 


becauſe it has not an exiſtence of the ſame kind with other 
material things, cannot therefore be the means of co veying 


ſo much knowledge; that is, that it cannot diſcover the 


ſtate of one kingdom as to trade, in relation te that of an- 
other, nor ſhew when trade is in an equal poſition; or 
if the equilibrium is diſturbed, whether the ballance is 
on the favourable or contrary fide, the matter may be il- 
luſtra:ed by the example of a pilot ; who finding himſelf 
in the midſt of the ſea, can by no means «viſcover the 
place where he is, without the aſſiſtance of ſome mathe- 
matical inſtrument ; and though the pole, and the equi- 
noctial line, whereby he regulates his obſervation, have 
no ſort of exiſtence, but what they owe to imagina- 
tion, they are nevertheleſs the means of leading him to a 
certain knowledge of the poſition of his ſhip; in reſpect 
of its real and poſitive diſtance from true and known 
ſhores : and, in like manner, tho' it is the eye that makes 
the obſervation, yet the truth of this obſervation cannot 
be aſcertained without the means of the inſtrument, nor 
even this effect it, if it is not directed and regulated by 
the imaginary equinoctial and pole. Now, what this 
imaginary circle and pole are to the inſtrument, that pre- 
ciſcly is exchange with reſpect to money. For though 
the former of theſe two has only an ideal, while the latter 
has a phyſical exiſtence, yet this latter of itſelf is not ſuch 
an accurate or expeditious means of communicating know- 
ledge, as when applied to the touch-ſtone of exchange, 
which, by its activity, penetrates, as it were, into the na- 
ture and ſoul of commerce; effectually demonſtrating 
what it is. From which it may be concluded, with great 
ſecurity, that money and the rate of exchange are the 
two principal inſtruments of trade; the former being the 
meaſure of commerce; the other determining the value of 
money, and ny diſcovering the ſtate of commerce; 
and both together ſhew, in a very clear light, a ſeries of 
effects that could not poſſibly be diſcovered by calculation, 
giving ſufficient evidence that the one of them derives its 
being and exiſtence from the other, and that both to- 
gether depend entirely upon commerce. 

Bills of exchange are either inland or foreign : inland bills 
being ſuch as are drawn and payable in the ſame country ; 
which ought to be payable a certain time after date : and 
foreign bills are ſuch as are drawn in one country, to be 
paid in another ; which are generally payable at ſingle, 
double, or treble uſance ; and there is likewiſe a cuſtom- 
ary allowance of certain days after the uſance before a bill 
is payable. See Uſance, 

With regard to foreign bills there are theſe things to be 
conſidered, 1ft, what uſance is eſteemed, with reſpeR to 
ſeveral countries ; 2d, what places reckon their time by 
old, and what by new ſtile; and, 3d, what days of grace 
are allowed for payment of a bill-in ſeveral countries over 
and above their uſance. As to the firſt, the uſance of 
London to and from France, the United Provinces, the 
Netherlands, and Hamburgh, is one kalender month ; to 
and from Spain, or Portugal, two kalendar months ; and 
to and from Italy three kalendar months. Concerning 
the ſecond ; Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Harlem, 
Middleburg, Ghent, Bruſſels, Brabant, and moſt of the 
Netherlands, France, Portugal, Spain, Italy, Poland, all 
the Romiſh electorates in Germany, and lately Great Bri- 
tain, and Sweden, reckon their time and date by new ſtile : 
and the places that reckon their time and date by old ſtile, 
are Ruſſia, Denmark, the proteſtant Electorates and Prin- 
Cipalities in Germany, the proteſtant cantons of Switzer- 
land, Geneva, Embden, Hamburg, Lubeck, and Strasburg. 
And as to the third; the European merchants cuſtomaril 
allow a certain time to the acceptor after a bill is due; 
which is called time of grace or favour; and differs ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the place drawn upon : for Great 
Britain and Ireland allow three days; Amſterdam, Rotter- 
dam, Middleburg, Antwerp, Cologne, Breſlaw, Nurem- 
berg, and Venice, ſix days; France ten, Spain fourteen, Por- 
tugal ſix, Geneva thirty, Naples eight, Frankfort four, 


Leipſic five, Augsburg five, Dantzick ten, Koninsberg ten, 


Hamburg 


EXC \ 
Hamburg twelve, and Sweden twelve days; but at Leghorn, 
Milan, and other places in Italy, the bearer gives days of 
grace at diſcretion ;z or proteſts the firſt day, if he thinks 
roper. 
A bill of exchange being drawn, there are commonly 
three bills made of one tenor, for every ſum of money taken 
up, that if one bill ſhould be loſt, or miſcarry, the other 
may take place ; and, ordinarily, there are four perfons 
requiſite to be employed in remitting money on bills of 
exchange; as the party which delivers the money, or the 
banker ; the taker, or he who receives the ſame by ex- 
change, uſually called the drawer ; the party is to repay the 
money, or on whom the bill is drawn ; and the-perſon to 
whom the money is made payable, or the bill is ſent to 


get it accepted, and receive the fum : but there may be bills 


of exchange made where three perſons, or only two, are 
concerned; eſpecially inland bills, and ſuch as a man 
negotiates himſelf; though when four perſons are uſed, 
the drawer of the bill is bound to the deliverer, and the 
acceptor is bound to the party to whom the bill is payable. 
The right way of Judging upon bills of exchange, is 
purely by the laudable cuſtom of merchants, frequently 
reiterated over and over; by which means it has obtained 
the force and ſanction of a law; for bills of exchange are 
of extraordinary moment in commerce, and therefore 
ought to be judiciouſly governed, as they have been ge- 
nerally approved of and adjudged in former ages. But an 
inland bill of exchange has been ſaid to be only in the na- 
ture of a letter; and an outland bill is more regarded in the 
eye of the law, becauſe it is for the advantage of com- 
merce with other countries, which makes it of a more 
public concern, 
Every indorſement of a bill of exchange is a new bill; 
for ſo long as the bill is in agitation, and ſuch indorſe- 
ments are made, all and every of the indorſers are liable 
as a new drawer ; and, by the law, generally, every in- 
dorſer of a bill will be always anſwerable like the firſt 
drawer thereof, and cannot be diſcharged by the indorſee's 
acceptance of the bill, without an actual payment: but, 
by the cuſtom of merchants, the indorſee is to receive the 
money of the firſt drawer, if he can; and if he cannot, 
then it is underſtood that the indorſer ſhall anſwer the 
debt, and not before ; as where the drawer is inſolvent 
at the time of the indorſement, or upon demand refuſes 
to pay it, or cannot be found; for the indorſer is only a 
warrantor for the payment of the drawer, on his default : 
though if the indorſee does not endeavour to receive it in 
time, and the firſt drawer becomes inſolvent, in ſuch caſe 
the indorſer may be diſcharged, if the money is unpaid : 
however, if the drawer of a bill fail, it is reaſonable that 
the creditor ſhould reſort to the firſt indorſer to make it 
good; and the party has liberty to bring his action againſt 
any of the indorſers of a bill of exchange, if it is not 
paid by the acceptor ; but if he ſues the drawer, he waves 
his liberty of proſecuting the indorſer. 
If a bill of exchange be drawn at ſight, in default of pay- 
ment at preſentation, the bearer is immediately to cauſe 
it to be proteſted for non-payment : and the bill being 
proteſted, is to be returned with the proteſt with all con- 
venient ſpeed, to the laſt indorſer, if there be any, who 
is obliged to make good the value, with the exchange, 
charges of proteſt, and other contingent expences ; for all 
which he may have his remedy againſt the former indor- 
ſer, where there are ſeveral indorſers; and he againſt the 
drawer of the bill, who is anſwerable for the whole: but 
if the bearer neglects to make ſuch proteſt, he himſelf is 
to be anſwerable. For the general rule is, that though 
the drawer is bound to the deliverer till the bill is ſatisfied, 
yet it is with this proviſo, that proteſt be made in due 
time; as alſo a lawful and ingenious diligence uſed for 
obtaining payment of the money, and it would be un- 
reaſonable that the drawer ſhould ſuffer through his ne- 
glect. See Proteſt. 

Where bills are drawn payable at ſome days ſight, it is 
uſual to leave them in the hands of the merchant, if he 
be a reputable man, a convenient time to be accepted, not 
exceeding twenty-four hours, which time is allowed him 

to conſider whether he will accept the bills or not; though, 
among merchants who know one another, ſometimes bills 


are leſt two or three days for acceptance, if 
not depart in the interim: but, to prevent fo 
les o 


impoſitions, it is not cuſtomary for merchant; 
or pay bills of exchange, without particular abr hy 
de 


the drawers: however, in ſtrictneſs, a bill m 
mediately preſented; and if not accepted, it = & 
teſted the ſame day; and, on a poſt day th. be 
may demand an anſwer, that if the bill ſhould , ret 
cepted, he may have time to cauſe the ſame aks 
teſted, and return the bill and proteſt by the no; en 
he is exactly to obſerve orders, otherwiſe he * 
hazards. If a bill is not paid within three * ilk 
becomes due, though it be forborn five or ** ar 
more, proteſt muſt be made for non- payment; by . 
ſafeſt if made the third day after it is due, for f. 
folvency of the party who accepted it: and if am 
having accepted a bill, happen to be non-ſolven, 
ſents himſelf, demand muſt be made by a nota * 
for better ſecurity; in default of which, a —˙ 
be made and ſent away, that ſecurity may be g 3 
— party who drew the bill. ny 
o accept a bill of exchange, is for the ac 
upon himſelf the payment of the ſame ; 1 5 
cepts the bill muſt pay it. The acceptation of blk : 
able at a limited day, or at one or more uſances 1 
date, by the cuſtom of Holland, is commonly wy 
expreſſion of the word accepted: but bills of exch; te 
are at ſome time after ſight, are accepted with the ad 
of the time when they are ſeen, or preſented, An ) 
awer is dubious, whether the perſon upon nin 
draws will accept his bill, he may at the ſame time a. 
recommended to ſome other merchant, reſiding 10 
_ place, that in caſe the other ſhould reſuſe, he ra 
O It, : 
Upon receipt of any bill of exchange, the party is ty 
to the perſon to whom directed, and preſent the (a: 
for his acceptance; who, on tender of the bill, ſubſa 
accepted; or, being on the exchange, ſays, * I aux 
< the bill, and will pay it according to the conte 
this is an acceptance: as alſo if one merchant, bangt 
right underſtanding with another, ſays, * Leave ia 
„ bill with me, and I will accept it;“ or, & call for it 
„ morrow, and it ſhall be accepted ;” it obliges hin 
effectually, by the cuſtom of merchants, as it the xn 
had actually ſnbſcribed or ſigned it, though that is u 
done. But if a man ſays, Leave the bill with me;! 
« will look over my accompts between the drawer ad} 
call to-morrow, and accordingly the bill ſhall ber 
% cepted;” this does not amount to a complete act 
ance : for the mention of his accompts mult be interdl 
to ſce if there are effects in his hands to anſwer; vibe 
which, perhaps, he would not accept the bill. Auf 
the ſame be refuſed, the party then muſt procure a pt 
teſt, and remit the ſame to the deliverer of the mo 
who is to reſort to the drawer for ſatisfaction for the i 
cipal coſts and damage, 
If a bill is drawn upon a merchant in London, payablel 
a perſon at double uſance, he is not bound, in ftr 
of law, to procure an acceptance; but only tender 
bill when the money is due: though merchants, bog 
nerally have honourable ſpirits, rather than ſurprize um 
will firſt procure an acceptance, of leave the bill io 
party to conſider before he gives his anſwer, andthe! 
advice of the ſame ; but if the money is not paid, dat 
is cuſtomary to proteſt, | 
A bill may be accepted for part; becauſe the pat] 5; 
whom the bill was drawn, had no more effects u 
tands ; and, in this caſe, after the payment of ſuch f 
there muſt be a proteſt for the remainder ; yet ſome ac 
opinion, that it will go for want of acceptance to thei | 
And in caſe a bill of exchange be made at thirty © 
ſight, and the perſon to whom directed will not * 
to be paid at the exact time, but at ſixty days; 1 b 
party to whom the bill is made payable, muſt prot 
want of acceptation according to the tencr, and! 2 
may take the acceptance offered: nor can the ** 
accepting, after he has ſubſcribed the bill for ® 4 
time, or the other party alter the ſame, although go 
according to the tenor of the bill; for, by bis 77) 


fear of z 
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imſelf debtor and owns the draught made 
_ oy friend, whoſe right another man cannot 
„ = geſides, this caſe will admit of two proteſts, 


perhaps three, as things may happen: firſt, one pro- 


oteſt, if the money is not paid according to the time 
3 


i ccevtor ſubſcribed or accepted. : 
3 — wife or ſervant, can accept of 4 bill 
exchange to bind the maſter, without a lawful authority 


+ caſe, when the maſter has been out of town, and he 
as approved of the ſame by anſwering payment : but if a 
> chant to whom a bill is payable be abſent, or ſick, his 
nd, or ſervant, may cauſe a proteſt to be made. And 
e partner may accept for another; as if there are three 
int traders, for the common ſtock and benefit of all; 
WE. | (cir factor, or any other perſon, draws a bill upon 
en, the acceptance of one will oblige the reſt of the 
5 impany : in like manner, as in drawing bills, where 
ec are partners in merchandiſe, the ſigning of one of 
n for {elf and company, obliges the other partner to 
al the contents of the inſtrument ſo ſigned ; and he is 
Wally bound with the other that ſigned it, But where 
1! is drawn on two others jointly, it muſt have a joint 
ceptance, otherwiſe it ſhould be proteſted ; - though if it 
on two, or either of them, then if it be accepted by 
e, it is purſuant to the tenor of the bill, and ought not 
be proteſted but in caſe of non-payment, when the ac- 
Wptor is liable to an action. 
W bill of exchange, when accepted, cannot be revoked 
him who accepted it; though — after the 
eptance, and before the money becomes due, he has 
vice that the drawer is broke. It has been held, that 
ptance of a bill of exchange, after the time of pay- 
nt is paſt, amounts to a promiſe to pay the money : 
Wit if a bill of exchange, by contrary wind, or other ac- 
lent, is ſo long upon the way, that the time limited by 
WE bill is expired, and being preſented to the party for 
ment, he will not accept or pay for the ſame ; then 
notary is to make a proteſt for non-acceptation, and 
non-payment. : 
@ bill is accepted, and the acceptor happens to die be- 
the time of payment, there muſt be a demand on his 
Wcutors or adminiſtrators ; and, in default, or delay of 
ment, a proteſt is to be made, although it may fall 
that the money become due before there can be ad- 


x x - 


11 — 
1 iſtration, or a probate of the will granted; becauſe 
an delay is ſufficient for proteſting in caſe of non-pay- E 


nt; however, on demanding the money, ſecurity ſhould 
offered to indemnify the repreſentative of the deceaſed. 
on the other hand, if the party be dead to whom the 
icy is made payable, and the money ready to be paid, a 
teſt ought not to go for non-payment, till there is a 
on that can give a legal diſcharge ; ſo that if the notary 
ed 1t in this caſe, and the party receives any damage 
ty, he may have his remedy againſt the notary by 


dn of the caſe, 


= or miſlays the bill, the party may inſiſt upon a 
= the merchant for payment, according to the 
imited in the bill of exchange; and, if he refuſes, 


Proteſts muſt be made thereupon, one for non- ac- 


"ace, and the other for non-payment ; as alſo, if a 


is given for payment of the money, and a failure 


pens, in that caſe there m ſt 
uſt be a pr & 
t of the note. | RT mm ha 


e any bill of exchange, by any accident 
* is — to cauſe intimation to be made 
"wy 7 "public before witneſſes, that the bill is loſt, or 
. 8 that payment be not made of the ſame 
As 2% Without his privity. Alſo, if any bill of 
, Britain n * or dated at or from any place in 
N ould be loſt, or miſcarry, within the 
er bill * payment thereof, the drawer muſt give 
Lan 2 ame tenor, upon ſecurity being given 
e om if the bill ſhould be recovered again. 
. laws and cuſtoms of France, if a bill 


[re a bill being left with a merchant to accept, and 


EXC 
'of exchange is proteſted, no exchange ſhall be due by 


the drawer, but for the place where the remittance was 


made, and not for the other places; the bearer being al- 


ways to have his recourſe to the indorſers for payment of 
the re-exchange to the places it has been negotiated by 
their order; unleſs the power of negotiating, given by 


the bill, be indefinite, and in general for every place. 


A foreign bill of exchange, let it be drawn for what 
ſum ſoever, if not accepted and paid, muſt be proteſted, 
in order to recover the ſame from the drawer: and if the 
drawer, or acceptor, fail before the bill becomes due, the 


poſſeſſor may claim a dividend of both their eftates ; and 


if that ſhould not be ſufficient to pay him the whole ſum, 
he may come upon any one of the indorſers. But an in- 
land bill of exchange, or promiſſory note, has .no occa- 
ſion to be proteſted, unleſs the value amounts to 201. or 
upwards: and though for a foreign bill of exchange, the 
acceptor ſhould not be indulged above one poſt ; yet, for 
an inland bill, the acceptor may be indulged fourteen days 
before proteſted. 

According to the law of the Britiſh plantations, if a per- 
ſon draws a bill of exchange upon any merchant in Eng- 
land, without having any effects in his hands; and the 
bill is proteſted, and ſent back ; the drawer of the ſame, 
if required, will be obliged to pay or allow 20 per cent. 
together with all coſts, charges, and intereſt. 

Inland bills were never uſed to be proteſted until an act 
made for that purpoſe in the 1oth year of King William 
III. whereby it was enaRted, ** That the value ſhould be 
mentioned to be received : the money to be payable at a 
limited time: the acceptance to be in the hand-writing of 
the acceptor : the proteſt not to be made until three days 
after the bill is payable ; and to be returned to the drawer 
within fourteen days after proteſt is made. But this act 


was not extended to bills under 51. See Prote/ft, Netary, 
and Nate. 4 


EXCHANGE is ſaid alſo of the profit of a banker, or trader, 


in a certain ſum, for which he draws a bill of exchange 
payable in ſome place, and by another perſon, both for 
the intereſt of his money, and the fees of his negotiation. 
This profit is never equal, being ſometimes 2, 3, 4, or 10 
and 15 per cent. purſuant to the different alloy of the ſpecie, 
the plenty of money, or the greater, or leſs ſcarcity of 
bills of exchange upon certain places. It is this kind of 
change which is uſually called real exchange ; and by ſome 
mercantile, or mixt : the price-whereof is regulated accord- 
ing to the currency of the place where the bill is drawn. 


ExCHANGE is likewiſe ſaid of what is given for the changing 


of one coin for another; and ſignifies ſometimes the (mall 
money which is given for gold and filver. 

XCHANGE, is faid alſo of the profit of the money bor- 
rowed, or lent, among merchants, upon the footing of ſo 
much per cent. for a month; as half per cent. for a month. 


ExCHANGE, is ſaid ſometimes of the agio, or profit for 


advance money in commerce for ſome perſon; and is 
often likewiſe taken for the agio of, bank, which conſti- 
tutes the difference between bank and current money. 


EXCHANGE likewiſe denotes a public place, in moſt con- 


ſiderable cities, wherein the merchants, negotiants, agents, 
bankers, brokers, interpreters, and other perſons con- 
cerned in commerce meet, on certain days, and at certain 
hours, to confer, and treat together of -matters relating 
to exchanges, remittances, payments, adventures, aſſu- 
rances, freightments, and other mercantile negotiations 
both by ſea and land: and, even in the time of the an- 
tient Romans, there were places for the merchants to 
meet in moſt of the conſiderable cities of the empire. 

In Flanders, Holland, and ſeveral cities of France, theſe 
places are called bur/es; at Paris and Lyons places du 
change; and in the hans towns, colleges of merchants. The 
moſt conſiderable exchanges in Europe, are thoſe of Lon- 
don and Amfterdam : but that of Antwerp was little in- 
ferior to either of them, till the port of this city was ren- 
dered impracticable by the Hollanders, to bring the com- 
merce thereof to themſelves : and there has lately been 
erected a magnificent exchange at Briſtol. | 

The exchange of London was firſt built in the year 1566, 
at the charge of Sir Thomas Greſham ; and in a ſolemn 
manner, by herald with ſound of tfumpet, in preſence 
of Queen Elizabeth, proclaimed the Ria! Exch nge, 


: of where 
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where the merchants, who before that time met in Lom - 
bard- ſtreet, afterwards aſſembled. It was built of brick, 
yet then eſteemed the moſt ſplendid burſe in Europe: it 
was burnt down in the great fire of London; but ſoon 
raiſed again in a ſtill more magnificent manner, the ex- 
nce thereof amounting to 58, 962 l. the charge of build- 
ing; and 7,017 I. 11 8. for a piece of ground purchaſed 
for enlarging the ſame; one half of this ſum being diſburſed 
by the chamber of London, and the other by the com- 
pany of mercers; who, to reimburſe themſelves, let to 
hire 190 ſhops above ſtairs, at 20 l. each; which, with 
other ſhops, and profits, on the ground, formerly yielded 
a yearly rent of above 4000 l. yet the ground it ſtands on 
does not exceed three quarters of an acre; whence it was 


The following is à plan of the ſeveral walks frequented by the merchants on the Royal E xchange, 
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And this is the inſcription on the South-ſide of the pedeſtal 
on which the flatue of King Charles II. is erected. * 


Carolo II. Cæſari Britannico, patriæ patri, regum optimo, 
clementiſſimo, auguſtiſſimo, 3 humani deliciis, utriuſ- 
que fortunæ victori, pacis Europæ arbitro, marium do- 
mino, et vindici. Societas mercatorum adventur. An- 

liz ( quæ per CCC C jam prope annos regia benignitate 
— fidei intemeratæ, et gratitudinis eternæ hoc teſti- 
monium poſuit, anno ſalutis humanæ, MDCLXXXIV, 


To 
CHARLES II 
The 
Britannic Cæſar, . TE of his country, 
e 
Beſt, moſt Clement, moſt Auguſt of Kings, 
The Delight of Mankind, 
Superior to | 
Adverſe and proſperous Fortune, 
- > Ban | 
Umpire of the peace of Europe, 
The Lord and Maſter 
Of the Seas, and Ocean, 


The 
Engliſh Merchant-adventurers, which for almoſt 
CCCC years has flouriſhed under - 
Royal Protection, | 
Has Ione. 226 Teſtimony 
f 


Society of 


Unviolated Faith, and eternal Gratitude, 
In the year of our Lord MDCLXXXIV. 


around, wherein the merchants of the 
tries aſlociate themſelves, by whoſe 


E X C. 
obſerved, at that time, to be much the richeſt ſpot 
in the world: but theſe ſhops, which were once ah 
wh the moſt valuable and choicelt ſorts of merch *M 
and were remarkable for their t tr 
* | OY great trade, are Now fy, 
This royal exchange is built quadrangular, - with 


reſpeddiye 
a countri 
merce, they are denominated. In the middle of den 


or court, is a fine marble ſtatue of King Charls 
in the habit of a Roman Cæſar, which was erected 

ſociety of merchant-adventurers ; and, in niches Ke 
the {ide of the quadrangle, are ranged the ſtatues f 
ſeveral kings and queens ſince the Norman conqueſ. 


Tag? — ” 5 
4 = * * 1 
TT 


The exchange at Briſtol was erected by a ſubſcryi 
among the merchants and citizens, and the fit 
was laid for the foundation on the 10th of March 1's 
under which were put ſeveral pieces of gold and 
coin of King Geo. II. and on it were engraved le 
lowing words : | 


Regnante GEORGIO II. 


PIO, FELICI, AUGUST O, T 
aan W 
ET 


REI MERCATORIZ 
Domi Foriſque 
VIN DICE, ey 
| Primarium Lapidem hujuſce Adificil, 
Suffragio Civium, & Are publico extrucll 
POSUIT 
HENRICUS COMBE, Paro, 
A. C. MDCCXL. 


During the Reign of Georze ll. 
Pious, Happy, Auguſt, 
Both at Home and Abroad, 
The Protector 
di 
Liberty and Commerce, 
The Foundation of this Edifice, 
Erected at the Requeſt and Expei.ce of the 
Was laid by 
Henry Combe, Mayor, 
In the year of Chriſt 1740. 


Citi 


eh 
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8 GE, is a combination, or aſſemblage, 
ny A — rhe to know what place is moſt 
move 0 for draughts and remittances. — 
Mr. Ricard ſays, that arbitration is the negotiation of a 
* change, one or ſeveral times reiterated for 
_ " banker does not determine himſelf, till he has 
45 by ſeveral rules, after what manner it will 
= o his account. 
von 3 defines arbitrage of exchange, a mutual 
mutation among bankers of their bills of exchange upon 
Ui ent towns, at the price and currency of the ſtipulated 
4 age. Theſe two definitions are in effet much the 
Se 2 the latter may be properly held as à text, to 
chich the former ſerves as an explanation. ; 
| il of EXCHANG x, is a ſhort note, or writing, ordering 
ev ayment of a ſum of money in one place, to ſome 
bn aſſigned by the drawer, or remitter, in conſider- 
— of the like value paid to him in another place; and 
in cheſe bills of exchange the whole eſtate and effects of 
merchants uſually — of which the ſkilful negotiator 
makes a conſiderable profit. f 4 
Bills of exchange were unknown in the ancient Roman 
commerce, as well as juriſprudence; and, according to 
the common opinion, they are the invention of the Jews, 
who, being baniſhed France, for ſome enormous crimes 
charoed on them, retired into Lombardy, about the 
twelfth century, and found means, by the aſſiſtance of 
merchants and travellers, to withdraw their effects, which 
they had lodged in the hands of friends, by ſecret letters 
and bills conceived in ſhort preciſe terms, like the modern 
bills of exchange. The faction of the Gibellins, _ 
expelled Italy by the Guelphs, retired to Amſterdam, an 
uſed the ſame means, for the recovery of their effects in 
Italy, as the Jews had done: from whence the Dutch 
merchants took the hint of negotiating bills of exchange, 
and ſoon ſpread the practice throughout all Europe. The 
ſame Gibellins are ſaid to be the inventors of the re- 
change, on account of damages and intereſts, when bills 
of exchange, which they called pol:zza di cambio, are not 
paid, but returned on proteſt, See Re-exchange. 
We King's EXCHANGE, is the place appointed by the King 
for exchange of plate, or bullion, for the King's coin ; of 


advantageous 


now there is only that of the Tower of London, joined 
= with the mint. See Coinage. | 
WE-xcHaxGE-brokers, and Agents of Exchange, are perſons 
who make it their buſineſs to know the alteration of the 
courſe of exchange: their fees being 2 8. for 1c01. fter- 
ling; though of late the humour of gaining, and dealing 
in ſtocks, has ſo prodigiouſly increaſed the number of 
perſons who act as brokers, that their buſineſs, and their 
pay is very uncertain. See Broker. | | 
EXCHANGERS, are thoſe who return money beyond ſea, 
by bills of exchange, called antiently excombiators, and 
ſince remitters. 
EXCHEQUER, is a term formerly much uſed in Nor- 
mandy ; whence it paſſed into England, where there 
are two exchequers eſtabliſhed in Weſtminſter ; one called 
the court of exchequer, and the other the lower exchequer, 
he court of exchequer is properly a court of judicature, 
where cauſes regarding the treaſury and the ing's re- 
venucs are demanded : and the lower exchequer, called 
alſo the receipt of the exchequer, is under the direction of 
the Lord High Treaſurer, or five commiſſioners, nomi- 
nated by the King, and called Lords of the Treaſury, 
Who have each of them a ſalary of 1600 l. a year. 

N other officers of the exci:equer receipt, are the chan- 
: or and auditor chief clerk, clerk of the debentures, 
l PER the ifſues, and four meſſengers ; two pay-maſters 
3 e bill- office; two comptrollers, with their chief 
on — two under-clerks ; firſt clerk of the firſt an- 
10 1 once, with five under-clerks ; four clerks of the 
. annuity-office, and two porters ; four clerks of the 
= urns nnd uſher of the exchequer, his deputy, 
Tis ” four clerks of the new pells ; chief clerk 

| pells, his deputy and ſix clerks ; two chamber- 


ans of . a p 
two A tally- court, their two deputies, ſix clerks, and 


*tks; the ſecond teller, his deputy, and three clerks ; 


which there were formerly ſeveral places in England, but 


how far the officers there have proceeded in the dy 
4 


Joiners; the firſt teller, his deputy, and three 
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the third teller, his deputy, and three clerks ; the fourth 
teller, his deputy, and three clerks ; with three porters to 
the four tellers ; ſix commiſſioners of the tax- office, their 
ſecretary, ſolicitor; afliſtant-ſecretary, four clerks, a meſ- 
ſenger, houſe-keeper, comptroller of the ſurveyors, eight 
general ſurveyors for England, and two for Wales; and 
162 ſurveyors of the counties; two auditors of the im- 
preſt, by with his deputy and five clerks. See Treaſury. 
When the funds of the treaſury are deficient, the com- 
miſſioners are authorized to give ſuch bills as are nego- 
tiated in the following manner, Raw 

When there is a ſufficiency of funds' in the treaſury to 
make payments, the lords of the treaſury publiſh the pay- 
ment of the bills at a certain time, as A2 10 I. ſterling 
to 50 J. ſterling, and fo of the other funds, according to 
what money they have ; when thoſe who have ſuch ills 
bring them to the treaſury, and receive the principal, with 
the intereſt, 39, 
But as it-is not always known when there are funds in 
the exchequer, it is uſual with thoſe who have thefe bills 
to negotiate them at a greater or leſs loſs, according as 
they have an occaſion for their funds. 

Theſe bills regard directly the credit of the King; and it 
is the buſineſs of the lords of the treaſury to circulate and 
animate them, when the exchequer ſeems to be ſo low 
as to give them little or no currency. 

The immenſe ſubſidies which the Engliſh nation furniſhed 
King William and Queen Anne, during the long wars 
between France and England, were partly employed for 
circulating the exchequer bills, then fallen into much 
diſcredit ; but they are now perfectly reſtored to their 
uſual credit. | 

By the ſtatute of the 8th and gth of William III. it was 
enacted, That when any money ſhould be brought into 
the receipt of the exchequer, the teller, as ſoon as the 
officers belonging to the tally-court ſhould attend, ſhould 
receive the fad money; and after weighing the ſame, 
and making entry thereof, ſhould throw down bills, writ- 
ten upon parchment and figned, into the tally-court ; 
whereby a tally might be duly levied according to the na- 
ture of the payment ; and ſuch teller, his clerk or ſub- 


| NKitute, ſhould not for ſuch money give a note import- 


ing a depoſitum or other private note or ſecurity, to pre- 
vent the due charging thereof in the exchequer. That 
the chamberlains, or deputy chamberlains, and ſuch other 
officers, clerks, and deputies, as belong to the tally-court, 
ſhould daily, except Sundays and holydays, conſtantly at- 
tend, at leaſt from eight o'clock to one from Lady-day to 
Michaelmas, and from nine to one from Michaelmas to 
Lady-day, yearly, unleſs they are fick, or have leave from 
the commiſſioners of the treaſury, or under-treaſurer of the 
exchequer ; in which caſe the room ſhould be ſufficiently 
ſupplied as accuſtomed, upon pain to anſwer to the King, 
or party that ſhould ſuffer by reaſon of ſuch abſence, double 


damages and full coſts. And the auditors of the receipt, 


writer of tallies, clerk of the pells, the four tellers, and 
other officers of the receipt, ſhould by themſelves, or 
their deputies, give attendance in their places, under the 


like penalties of double damages and full coſts. That the 


firſt clerk in the office of the auditor of receipt, the clerk 
of the pells, and the four tellers, ſhould be ſworn for the 
due performance of all matters, to be by them performed 
in the ſaid offices; the oath to be adminiſtred by the com- 
miſſioner of the treaſury, or under-treaſurer of the ex- 
chequer, or by the barons, or any of them. That none 
of the monies which ſhould be in the receipt of the ex- 
chequer, ſhould be then iſſued, but in purſuance of ſome 
grant under the great ſeal, or under the privy-ſeal, or 
purſuant to ſome act of parliament. That tables ſhould 
be ſet up, at the door of the auditor of receipt, ſhewing 


ment of loans upon the credit of revenues ; and how 
the monies paid in by the receivers extend, to charge 
principal and intereſt upon the ſaid taxes. That all the 
money in the receipt ſhould be kept in cheſts, under three 
locks and keys; the tellers to keep one, the clerk of the 
pells one, and the other ſhould be kept by the eldeft of 
the two deputy-chamber]ain> ; and that no orders or drafts 
ſhould be'paid the ſame day they were ſent up from the 

EB. auditor's 
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auditor's office to the clerk of the pells, except for the 
navy, ordnance, forces, or for money regiſtred. And 
that the clerk of the pells, and deputy-chamberlains, 
ſhould every morning, except Sundays and holydays, cauſe 
the cheſts to be opened in their preſence, and ſo much 
money to be taken out and left with the tellers, as would 
ſatisfy the orders ready to be ſatisfied, and the reſt to be 
locked up again; and every day ſee all the money which 
was ade that day, except what ſhould be paid away, 
weighed, in the E. a ticket of the content put in 
each bag, and ſo ſecured in the cheſts. That the au- 
ditor of the receipt, or his chief clerk, ſhould, at leaſt 
once in 28 days, viſit every teller's caſh ; and by num- 
bering the bags, opening ſome of them, and, if he thinks 
fit, by weighing or telling the money, ſee that the tellers 
have the remains wherewith he charges them ; and, at 
leaſt once in three months, he ſhould examine the tellers 
. vouchers for the payments which he allows them in his 
weekly certificates. | 
By the ſtatute of the 12th of George I. it was enacted, 
TT hat the commiſſioners of the treaſury ſhould cauſe to be 
prepared exchequer bills, not exceeding in the whole 
500,000 I. ſterling. That the ſaid bills ſhould. bear an 
intereſt of 2 d. per cent. per diem, payable to the bearers 
but the intereſt ſhould be ſaved on ſuch of the bills as 
ſhould at any time be in the receipt of the exchequer, or 
the bonds of any receiver or collector of the taxes. That 
the bills ſhould be numbered arithmetically, and regiſtered 
accordingly ; ſo that the principal ſums might be paid off 
in courſe, and the intereſt ſhould be able every three 
months; and on every bill ſhould be indotſed the ſum, 
after which the principal to be contained therein ſhould 
be paid in courſe ; and the bills ſhould be marked with 
ſuch cheques or counterfoils as the treaſury ſhould direct; 
and the perſon who was to have the paying of the bills 
ſhould have one part of the cheques, and the contractors 
for circulating the bills, the other; and all the parts of 
the cheques, or counterfoils, ſhould be delivered back into 
' the exchequer, when the bill ſhould be cancelled. That 
theſe bills ſhould be placed as caſh in the tellers offices; 
and the tellers ſhould be chargeable with the proportion 


of the bills ſo placed. That all theſe bills ſhould be 


charged on the monies that ſhould ariſe by the duties 
charged on the retailers of beer and ale, and the ſame 
ſhould be iſſued towards taking in, circulating and diſ- 


char ing theſe bills, as the treaſury ſhould think fit. 
By the 


atute of the 7th of George II. it was enaQted, 


That there ſhould be kept in the office of the auditor of 
the receipt, a regiſter, in which all the money payable 
upon the act for granting the duties upon ſalt ſhould be 
entered, and it ſhould be lawful for any perſons to lend 
to his Majeſty, upon the credit of the ſaid duties, ſums 
of money, not exceeding in the whole one million, which 
lenders ſhould have intereſt not exceeding 4 per cent. ſo 
as ſuch loans were allowed by three commiſſioners of the 
treaſury, the intereſt to be paid every three months, and 
the money lent ſhould not be aſſeſſed in any tax. And 
every ſuch lender ſhould have a tally of loan, and an 
order for repayment; and ſuch orders ſhould be regiſtred 
in courſe, and all perſons ſhould be paid in courſe. That 
all perſons to whom money ſhould be due for loans by 
this act, by aſſignment indorſed on their order, might 
aſſign ſuch order, or any part thereof; which being noti- 
| fied in the office of the auditor, and an entry made in the 
regiſtry, ſhould entitle ſuch aſſignee, and ſo toties queries. 
* That the commiſſioners of the treaſury might raiſe the 
ſaid ſum of one million, or any part thereof, by ex- 
chequer-bills. FR 
By the ſtatute of the 8th of George II. it was enacted, 
That it ſhould be lawful for any perſons to lend to his 
Majeſty ſums not exceeding 500,000 1. upon credit of 
the duties upon ſalt, by this act continued; upon orders 
of loan to be made out, as in the 7th of George Il. 
By the ſtatute of the 11th of Geo. II. it was enacted, That 
it ſhould be lawful for any perſons to lend to his Majeſty 
at the receipt, upon credit of the duties upon malt, by this 
act granted, ſums not exceeding 7 50,000 |. at 3 per cent. 
to be ſecured by orders of loan or exchequer- bills. That 
the ſaid exchequer-bills ſhould be current to all receivers 


- 


=_ 


as ſhould be received at the exchequer, ſhould be che 


faced, it ſhould be lawful for the commiſſioners of th 


tender in payment any ſuch forged bill, or any exchequr 
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end collectors of the cuſtoms, exciſe, or any t 
and at the receipt of the exchequer; and ſuch 5 eden, 


up as caſh; and all receivers and collectors of the ; ty 
ſhould out of any money in their hands, pay ſuch | 
ſaid bills as ſhould be brought to them; and in ga. 

ſuch receiver or collector ſhould: negle& to exchange * 
bills for money, by the ſpace of 24 hours, the 10 
demanding the ſame might bring an action of Fae: 
the caſe, for the monies due upon ſuch bills, apainge? 
receiver or colledtor, having money in his hand, 1 
as any of the bills ſhould be paid or lent into Fe 
chequer, the officers there ſhould cauſe tallies to he * 
and delivered to the payers or lenders, as if they had 8 
ſuch payments or loans in ſpecie. That the — 
ſhould pay any ſuch bills to any receivers, or coll 
or into the exchequer, ſhould, at the time of 

ſuch payment, on each bill put their names, ** 
thereupon in words at length, the day of the month a 


year, in which they ſo paid, lent, or exchanged ſuch bilk 
all which the ſaid receivers, or collectors, and alſo the. 
lers of the exchequer, ſhould take care to ſee dn 
That the bills micht be re-iſſued; and the teller, hm 
whoſe office ſuch bills ſhould be re- iſſued, ſhould ind 
on the ſame, in words at length, the day of the month an 
year in which the ſame were ſo re- iſſued; and alſo @ 
what account the.ſame were laſt received in the exchey,. 
and ſign the ſame, from which time the intereſt of 6 
ſaid bills ſhould revive. That the ſame bills ſhould be h 
re-iſſued for the principal money contained therein, uy 
for ſo much money as was due thereon, and allowed 
the teller, when ſuch bills were laſt paid into the exchequs 
That in caſe any of the exchequer-bills aforeſaid ſhaw 
be filled up by indorſement, or ſhould by accident be 4. 


treaſury to cauſe new bills to be made forth at the receipt 
of exchequer, in lieu of ſuch bills filled up or defaced; 
and ſuch bills ſhould bear the ſame numbers, dates, :nl 
principal ſums, and carry the like intereſt, as the bib 
cancelled. That it ſhould be lawful for the commiſion- 
ers of the treaſury to cauſe exchequer-bills for large ſuns, 
not exceeding $0001. each to be made forth, à d tobe 
placed as caſh in the receipt, in lieu of the like valued 
the principal contained in bills made forth for leſſer ſuns, 
That if any perſon ſhould forge any exchequer-bill mat 
forth by virtue of this act, before the ſame ſhould be 
paid off. and cancelled, or any indorſement thereupon, ot 


bill, with ſuch counterfeit indorſement, or ſhould demand 
to have ſuch counterfeit bill exchanged for money, knoy- 
ing the bill or the indorſement thereon to be forged, and 
with intent to defraud his Majeſty, or any other perſon; 
ſuch perſon ſo offending, being thereof convided, ſhoull 
be adjudged a felon without benefit of clergy. 
By another ſtatute of the 11th of Geo. II. it was enaded, 
That it ſhould be lawful for any perſon to lend hi- Mz 
jeſty ſums not exceeding one million, upon credit of the 
land-tax granted in the year 1738. And, that it ſu ul 
be lawful for any perſons to advance into the receipt d 
his Majeſty's exchequer ſums not exceeding 5<0,c00 
for purchaſing annuities at 3 per cent. charged upon ie 
ſinking fund till redemption by parliament ; or the com 
miſſioners of the treaſury might raiſe the money, of 2 
part of it, by iſſuing exchequer bills with the uſual d. 
rections. | 0 
In the year 1750, the ſum of 312,000 l. was due to the 
proprietors of certain annuities payable at the cxchequ*3 
and, as a part of the national debt, was at that time redu 
to 3 per cent. but as 182, 2 50 l. part of the above-mentio 
ſum, remained unſubſcribed for accepting this 2 
of intereſt, the ſame was paid off by the bank of Engla 

and exchequer-bills iſſued to the company for the ſam, 
charged on the ſinking fund at 3 per cent. per du , 
By the ſtatute of the 23d of George II. it was _ g 
That towards a further ſupply granted to his Majeih, 
the treaſury might contract with any perſons, bene 
litic or corporate, to advance into the ron - 
ſum not exceeding 176,893 1. 11s. 7 d. for exc gp. 
bills, to be made forth, as the treaſury ſhould think = 


„ „a acantace of the public; and that the 
nient, for eg linking fund, with intereſt 


| conve ed on the 
' ſame —_— w p 153 cent. per annum, to commence from 
not eXCeecINg he ſaid ſum ſhould be advanced, and 


. — t 
* refer fums contained in the ſaid bills ſhould be re- 


| the prin) ni he ſaid fund, as ſhould be ap- 

Bid ſuch monies of the ſaid fund, . 
) 8 of the principal. See Bank, National 
Debt, Annuity, and Littery. 


r had its name ow — part Yonge or 
wy hich covered the board. It is the great 
cheer he others offices relating to the public re- 
| : enue: all the receipts and payments Wen oy through 
he various channels of the revenue ultimately terminate 
uit from whence the monies are iſſued, and applied to 
a ſrc nic to which they ae Fee 
7 arliament. dee | . 
Nac. 1 or impoſition, charged on beer, ale, 
eder, and other malt-Jiquors made for fale, within the 
kingdom of England, Wales, and town of Berwick upon 
Tweed; but all foreign wines are exempted from this 
duty, which was firſt ſettled in Great Britain by the par- 
lament in 1643, for carrying on a war againſt the King, 
which was afterwards granted to King Charles II. by act 
of parliament in the year 1660, during the life of that 
W prince ; but it has been ſince continued and augmented 
by diverſe 3 * the ſeveral ſucceeding princes, 
f xtended to Scotland. 
The nc is one of the moſt conſiderable branches of 
the revenue belonging to his Britannic Majeſty ; which 
was formerly farmed out, but is now managed for the 
King by nine commiſſioners, who fit in the general exciſe- 
office in the Old Jury, within the city of London ; receive 
the whole product of the exciſe of beer, ale, and other 
liquors ; as alſo of malt, and other things collected all 
over England; and pay it into the exchequer, "Their ſa- 
lary is 1000 l. fer annum each; and they are obliged upon 
oath to take no fee or reward but from the King only : 
they determine every thing belonging to this branch of 
revenue ; but from the whole number of commiſſioners 
there lies an appeal to five others, called commiſſioners of 
appeals, who have each a ſalary of 200 l. a year. 
The number of officers employed in the exciſe is ve 
great: for, beſides the commiſſioners, and their ſubordinate 
omcers, as regiſters, meſſengers, and others, there are an 
auditor of the cxciſe, with his clerks ; a comptroller, with 
his clerks ; a regiſter, ſecre-ary, ſollicitor, caſhier, teller, 
clerk of ſecurities, houſe-keeper, door-keeper ; an ac- 
comptant for the impreſt money, general gauger, general 
accomptants, with their aſſiſtants ; meſſengers ; a clerk for 
Iiationary wares z examiners; clerks f:r ſuperviſor's diaries, 
accomptants, examiners, and other officers for the London- 
di ilery, vinegar, cyder, and other things; alſo examiners 
for malt, general and other ſurveyors of the London brew- 
ery, with aſſiſtants, and other-officers, to the number of 
100; general, and other ſurveyors of the London diſtil- 
lery, with other officers, to the number of 40; a col- 
Ir and ſurveyor of imported liquors; with a land- 
Jurvcyor at the cuſtom-houſe belonging to the ſeveral 
8 Beſides which, there are in the ee 50 col- 
c tors, and 150 ſuperviſors, with a great number of in- 
nor officers, called gaugers, or exciſe- men, which may 
matte the number of officers employed in this revenue 
3 3 and 4000; whoſe reſpective annual ſalaries 
mn 85 very conſiderable, ſince thoſe in the general ex- 
* - of London amount to 23,650 J. but the fol- 
1 155 uties are all thoſe which belong to the exciſe, 
ep exciſe, firſt introduced during the 
ws —_ 1 = 1 15 wing pom 2 1 after "my 
7 nted to King Charles II. during his 
a my - it has been continued to bis e- 
| a? 1 and, as it makes a part of the civil 
of every "3s K. probably be continued during the life 
15 d. fer ba 5 ing or Queen of Great Biitain ; being 
1 the N upon every barrel of beer or ale above 
or under os . ＋ 3 d. per barrel for every barrel of 6 s. 
der or e = retail; 15 d. for every hogſhead of 
ſtrong . y fold by retail; 1 d. for every gallon of 
1 or aqua vitæ, &c. 


F hereditary exciſe, granted to King Charles II. 


The excheque 
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his heirs and ſucceſſors for ever, in recompence for che 


rofits of the courtof wards and purveyance, then aboliſhed 
by act of parliament ; being the very ſame with the tempo- 
rary exciſe ; whereby the poor tradeſmen, manufacturers, 
ind labourers, and in a great meaſure they alone, were 
loaded. with a tax, in recompence for what never could 
have affected any but the rich and great. Theſe two ex- 
Ciſes, according to Dr. Davenant, produced £66,33 l. 
a year, clear of all expences. 
3. A new exciſe granted in 1692, for 96 years; being for 
every barrel of beer or ale above 0s the barrel 9g d. and 
for every barrel of 6 s. or un er, 3 d. for every hogſhead 
of cyder or perry, &c. 1 s. 3 d which duty was mortgaged, 


as a ſecurity for the payment of 10 per cent. per ann. until 


the year 1700, and 71. per cent. afterwards, with the 
benefit of ſurvivorſhip, for the lives of the nominees; or 
14 per cent. per annum for a ſingle life, to the contribu- 
tors towards- advancing the ſum of one million to the 
overnment : and in 1704 it was continued for 15 years 
3 ſo that it will not expire till the year 1803. 
4. A ſecond new exciſe granted in 1693, until 17133 
but, in 1705 continued to the year 1808 ; being for beer 
or ale the ſame with the firſt new exciſe; and 1 s. per 
hogſhead for cyder, perry, &c. 
5. A third new exciſe, granted in 1693 for ever, being 
the very ſame with the ſecond new exciſe. 
6, An exciſe upon ſalt, granted in 1693, and ſoon after- 
wards continued for ever ; being 3 half pence fer gallon 


upon all home-made falt, or rock-ſalt; out of which 


three laſt duties, the yearly ſum of 140,000 1. was eſtab- 
liſhed as a fund for borrowing a million by way of lottery, 
at 10 l. a ticket; being the firſt time we fell into that 
Dutch cuſtom of raiſing money by lottery, which is the 


| bane of induſtry, frugality, and virtue: another yearly 


ſum of 140,000 1. was alſo charged on theſe duties for 
borrowing 1,500,000 I]. of which 100,000 l. was pay- 
able to the bank of England for a loan of 1,200,000 1. 
at 8 per cent. and the other 40,000 l. was applied to the 
payment of annuities to the contributors for advancing 
3c0,020 I. for the purchaſe of annuities for lives, at the 
rate of 14. fer cent. for one life, 12 per cent. for two lives, 
and 10 per cent. for three lives, 

A ſecond exciſe upon ſalt, granted in 1697 for ever; 

eing 34 d. per gallon for all home-made falt, or rock- 
ſalt; which was mortgaged to the Eaſt India company. 
8. An exciſe upon malt, granted in 1697, being 6 d. the 
buſhel on all malt made for ſale, or not for ſale; and 
over and above former duties, 10 s. a barrel for mum, 
12 8. for ſweets, and for cyder and perry 4s. the hog- 
ſhead, all if made for ſale. This duty was afterwards 
continued to the year 1715 and has ſince been eſtabliſhed 
as an annual perpetual tax, called the malt tax, which 
brings in about 750,000]. a year; and upon the credit of 
this fund 1,400,000 |. was raiſed by way of lottery, at a 
farthing a day intereſt for every 10 l. advanced, except the 
fortunate tickets, which were to bear no intereſt. | 
9. An exciſe on ſweets, granted in 1698 until 1701, and 
afterwards continued to the 25th of March 1808, being 
an additional duty of 35s. the barrel upon all ſweets 
made for ſale, ps | 
10. An exciſe on low wines or ſpirits, granted by the 
ſecond parliament of William and Mary; and afterwards 
continued to 23d June 1807, being an additional exciſe 
of 6 d. a gallon, upon ſpirits drawn from foreign mate- 
rials, and 1 d. on thoſe drawn from Engliſh materials. 
11. A fourth new exciſe upon home-made liquors, at firſt 
granted in 1709, from Lady-day 1710 to Lady day 1 42, 
being an additional exciſe of 3d. upon every barrel of 
beer or ale brewed for ſale above 6s. the barrel, and 19. 
for every barrel at 6s. or under ; 5d. for every hogſhead 
of cyder and perry, and 1d. for every gallon of ſtrong 
waters or aqua vitæ; which, with other duties, was 
eſtabliſhed for paying 81,000 1. yearly, in diſcharge of 
oo, oco l. raiſed by annuities at 9 per cent. but this duty 
was not laid upon any ſuch liquors imported. 
12. An exciſe on candles, granted in 1709, and after- 
wards continued for ever, being a duty of 4 d. the pound 


on wax, and a balfpenny the pound on tallow candles, 


made in Great Britain for ſale or not for ſale; but makers 
| 30 ; for 
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ſor their on uſe might compound at 1 8. a head for every 
perſon in their. family. This tax ſubjected a new and 
very numerous body of people to the laws of exciſe, and 
haid a moſt heavy burden upon all the Britiſh manu- 
fatures : upon which, with the tax on all ſums re- 
ceived with clerks and apprentices, 500, oco l. was bor- 
rowed at 6 per cent. | 
13. An additional excife on candles, granted from 1711 
to 1743, and afterwards made perpetual ; being an ad- 
ditional duty, the ſame with the former in every reſpect : 
which, with other duties, was a fund for paying 135 000 l. 
a year, the intereſt of 1,500,0001. raiſed by. way of lot- 
tery at 10 l. a ticket: but it was afterwards made part of 
the South Sea fund for raiſing the yeariy ſum of 568,279 l. 
108. 

14. An exciſe upon hides and ſkins tanned, &c. in Great 
Britain, granted from 1711 to 1743, being an exciſe of 
ſeventeen different kinds. upon ſo many diffrent ſorts of 
hides and ſkins particularly named, and upon all others 
not named 15 fer cent. of their value; which, with te 
duty upon paper, vellum, and parchment, was put under 
the management of commiſſioners and officers appointed 
for the purpoſe, with the ſame power as commiſſioners of 
exciſe ; but by the 3d of George I. theſe duties were made 
perpetual, and part of the general fu::d. 

15. An exciſe on home-made vellum and parchment, 
granted for the ſame time as N 14, being I +. the dozen 
on vellum, and 6d. the dozen on parchment. 

16. An exciſe on hops of home growth, granted from 


 1711to 1715, being 1d. the pound; upon which 180, cool. 


was borrowed at 6 per cent. but by 1ſt George I. was made 
perpetual, and part of the aggregate fund ; whereby many 
country farmers, and all dealers in hops, were brought 


under the laws of exciſe. 


I7. An exciſe on paper, paſte-boards, mild-boards, and 
ſcale-boards, granted from 1712 to 1744, beirg a duty 
of eleven different kinds on ſo many different ſorts of 
paper particularly named, made in Great Britain ; on 
paſte-boards, &c. 3 8. the hundred weight; and on all 
ſorts of paper not named, 12 |. per cent. of their value. 
18. An exciſe on ſoap, granted for the ſame time as 
Ne 17, being 1 d. the pound on all foap made in Great 
ritain. 
19. An exciſe upon printed ſilks, calicoes, linens, and 
ſtuffs, made in Great Britain, and printed, painted, 
ſtained, or dyed here; granted for the ſame time as No 17, 
being a duty of 3 d. on ſilks and calicoes, and 1 4 d. on 
linens and ſtuffs the yard ſquare; excepting ſilk handker- 
chiefs and calicoes, linens and ſuſtians, dyed of one co- 
Jour, and ſtuffs made of woollen, or the greateſt part in 
value of woollen ; which, with Ne 17 and 18, and ſeveral 
other duties, was made perpetual by the 3d of George I. 
and made a part of the general fund for paying annuities : 
whereby all the ſoap- boilers, paper- makers, and calicoe- 
printers, were ſubjected to the laws of exciſe ; while the 
crown was empowered to appoint no leſs than three new 
ſetts of commiſſioners, one tor the exciſe on home-made 
ſoap, one for that on home-made paper, and one for 
that on home-made calicoes, with ſuch ſubordinate of- 
| ficers as they might think neceſſary for each board and 
each collection. 
20. An additional exciſe on hides and ſkins, &c. of Great 
Britain, granted from 1712 to 1744, being an additional 
duty of ſixteen different kinds upon ſo many different 
ſorts of hides and ſkins, particularly named, and on all 
others not named 15 per cent. of their value; which, 
by the 3d of George I. was made perpetual. and made a 
part of the general fund for paying annuities. | 
21. An additional exciſe on home-made vellum and 
parchment, granted for the ſame time, and perpetuated in 
the ſame manner as No 20, being an additional duty of 2 s. 
the dozen on vellum, and 18. the dozen on parchment. 
22. An exciſe on ſtarch made in Great Britain, granted 
and perpetuated as NY 21, being a duty of 1 d. the 
ound, a 
55 An exciſe on gilt and ſilver wire made in Great Bri- 
tain, granted and perpetuated as N“ 21, being Bd. an 
ounce on gilt-wire, and 6d. an ounce on ſilver- wire. 
Thus ſtarch-makers for ſale, or not for ſale; and wire- 
drawers, were ſubjected to the laws of exciſe, and to two 


29. The exciſe on tea, granted in 1720 for ever, uber 
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non ſeits of 2 and officers to be 3 
e crown; one for levying this exciſe up | 
the other by that on wire, x 7 
24. An additional exciſe on paper, paſte. 
granted from 1714 to 1746, being an 2 0 
eleven different kinds on ſo many different ſorts of 74 
made paper particularly named; on paſte-board, &. 
6d. the hundred weight; on all ſorts of Paper not ſe 
6 per cent. of their value; and on painted paper for 
ings a halfpenny the yard ſquare. | "ay 
25. An additional exciſe on home-made ſoap 
for the ſame time as NV 24, being an additional 0 
a half- penny the pound. * 
26. An additional exciſe on home-made ſtarch 
for the ſame time as N 24, being 1 d. the pound 
27. An additional exciſe on printed ſilks, calico, 
| wag for the ſame time as N 24, being an addi; 
uty of 6 d. per yard of half yard broad filks : T7 
yard ſquare of ſilk handkerchiefs ; 3 d. fer yard 
of calicoes; and 1 2 d. per yard ſquare of linens and 15 
except as before in Ne 19. All which four laſt ment. 
duties, with ſome others, were appropriated tom 
eſtabliſhing a yearly fund of 105, ooo l. for 
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187 „ol. with intereſt at 4 per cent. raiſed by | r | 
at 10 l. a ticket; which were made perpetual b the kt 0 
of Geo. I. in order to be ſubſcribed into the Souk f # 
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ſtock ; and, by the ſecond of George II. the ſuryluw 
charged with annuities payable to the bank. 

28. An exciſe on home-made plate, granted in 1719] 
ever, being 6d. an ounce troy; on which 312,000], 
was borrowed at 4 per cent. with th. ſinking fund g1 
collateral ſecurity ; whereby the crown was empoweredy 
appoint a new ſett of commiſſioners and ' officers, wh 
were to have ſuch ſalaries as the treaſury ſhould think & 
to allow, and were armed with all the powers of excit. 


by ſome of the former duties payable on the importatin 
of coffee, tea, cocoa-nuts, chocolate, and cocoa 
were aboliſhed ; and in lieu of theſe, the inland dus 
or exciſes following were impoſed ; on all coffee to be 
2 8. the pound; on all tea to be ſold 4 8. the pourd; u 
on all chocolate to be made and ſold x 8. 6 d. the pound; 
but chocolate ready made, or cocoa-paſte, were prohibit 
to be imported: however, theſe goods were ſill liable 
the 1ſt, 10th, 16th, 23d, and 25th branches of the cuſlam 
beſides this exciſe, which might increaſe the revenue; a 
the merchants and retailers were thereby made liable b 
more and greater vexations than they were ever before. 
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30. The exciſe on ſpirituous liquors, granted in 1 
for ever, whereby the high prohibitory duties on ſpirituw 
liquors, and upon licences for retailing the ſame, ueti [ 
aboliſhed, and ſuch moderate duties impoſed as mightrit | 
a conſiderable revenue, without leſſening the conſumpt F 
or even the immoderate uſe of ſuch liquors. | 
31. The exciſe on home-made glaſs, granted in 174 k 
ever, being. a tax upon all ſorts of glaſs made ie I 
Great Britain; whereby the glaſs-makers were ſubjecs [ 
to the laws of exciſe, and a great diſcouragement Wa I 
upon the manufacturing of any glaſs for exportation \ 
32. The additional duty on ſpirituous liquors, grant" Id 
1745 for ever, being a new tax on all ſpirituous [ique N 
made, extracted, or manufactured in Great Britain. C 
All theſe duties of exciſe are to be levied and collect f R 
the commiſſioners and the ſubordinate officers of © 8 
they are alſo regulated by particular laws which ſus dt 
. thoſe liable to them to many hardſhips, inconvenient dc 
and dangers : beſides, as the commiſſioners have 2 of 
to mitigate the penalties incurred, it gives them or” 8 
arbitrary power over the dealers in exciſeable comm 1 8 
who are always in danger of incurring ſome of the i V 
ties by the fault or fraud of their ſervants, and N | U 
caſes depend upon the arbitrary will of the comm” , * 
for a pardon, under the name of a mitigation, ue , W 
make them more ſubmiſlive in their way 9! ee! * 
elections, than any Briton ought to be. To theſe el * 
of exciſe, an attempt was lately made to add the tract 7 


tobacco: but that ſcheme has not been yet cat | 
execution. 1 0 
The exciſe of liquors imported being under the 


. , 4 em 
of the commiſſioners of exciſe, it 1s uſual for th N 
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an. to empower the collector and ſuryeyor 
ir dep — LO — to levy, collect, and 
2 their behalf, in conjunction with their own 
22 at the time of the entry of 
t-gauger: and therefore, | 
aue "liquors for the cuſtoms, the colleQor of 
bos muſt likewiſe demand and receive the duty 
for which purpoſe a bill muſt be drawn from the 
ye dated and numbered in courſe, beginning 
233 at each quarter-day. A bill of entry be- 
formed, and the exciſe-duty received, the collector 
ne cuſtoms muſt, beſides the cuſtomhouſe-warrant, 
ea diſtin warrant to the proper officers, who are to 
inne, gauge, and deliver ſuch imported liquors on 
behalf of the commiſſioners of exciſe, as a voucher to 
for ſo doing. This warrant muſt be delivered to 
icers to whom directed, who are to be very care- 
in examining, gauging, and diſcharging the liquors 
rein ſpecified ; demeaning themſelves in all reſpects re- 
be thereto, as is practiſed by the officers of the cuſ- 
inn diccharge of the like goods; and the bill of 
try from whence the warrant was drawn muſt be pre- 
eld upon a file, that it _ be daily entered in a pro- 
book kept for that purpoſe. f 
d in conſideration of the trouble in levying, collect- 
p, and accounting for this duty, the commiſſioners of 
ciſe make the following allowances out of the duties 
eived, to the ſeveral officers concerned; to the col- 
Nor, ö d. in the pound, but not to exceed 40 l. a year: 
WS the ſurveyor, 6d. in the pound, but not to exceed 
WD |. 2 year; to the gauger, 6 d. in the pound, but not 
exceed 20 l. a year: which the collector muſt deduct, 
d pay out of the duty by him collected. 
1089, the whole duty of exciſe amounted to 694, 476 l. 
:. 5: d. and the produce of each county was as fol- 
vs. 


| t revenue 


. 
Bedfordſhire * 7 8 
Berkſhire - 2105 12 gz 
Buckinghamſhire — 7261 16 52 
Cambridgeſhire, and Iſle of Ely 10442 7 1 
Cheſhire and Cheſter 9836 10 42 
Cornwal — 10595 12 32 
8 Cumberland — 5749 10 4 
) Derbyſhire - - 11960 12 42 
; Devonſhire and Exeter 34525 7 11 
f Dorſetſhire and Pool 7561 11 72 
5 Durham, Northumberland, 
; Mm Berwick - 21216 8 3 
; ex . - 210% &4 $ 
Glouceſterſhire and Glouceſter 14704 8 3 
- Hampſhire - 1116018 72 
1 Herefordſhire - 6256 5 9 
5 Hertfordſhire — 13264 2 114 
, Huntingdonſhire - 4437 7 42 
. Len - — 24647 15 102 
ancaſhire — 14501 4 41 
* » . — 
r Leiceſterſhire - 8258 18 97 
Lincolnſhire and Lincoln 15949 4 5 : 
F Northamptonſhire - 9845 17 82 
| Nottinzhamſhire - 8 O 1 
1 — : 5937 10 44 
| orfolk and Norwich 26899 11 64 
Oxfordſhire - 1180 6 
iy Rutland 11 
ci; dal 1 : g - BW 
— op” = — > 
| 5 Staffordſhire and Litchfield 10927 7 © 
p domerſetſhire and Briſtol 31133 9 2 
ry dat — 3 19635 9 8 2 
5 Wl and Southwark 34234 1 10% 
Suſſex 
5 — O 10 13 
Warwickſhire and Coventry 11 5 3 10 
- 3 — 2322 16 «7 
t{hire - 2-000 $8 $43 
cetterſhire and Worceſter * 10 72 
orklhire, Vork, and Hull 52226 19 8 
ales, North and South 20431 18 4 
ondon, Middleſex, and 1 
eſtminſter 140358 13 2 
Grand total 694476 2 51 


Total of the eleven home counties, 


E L 
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Surry and Southwark, Hertford, 
Bedford, Cambridge, Kent, Eſ- 
ſex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Berks, 
Bucks, and Oxford — 184520 19 54 


Total of the reſt of England, ex- 
cluding London, Weſtminſter, | 
and Middleſex - 369 596 9 10; 

Thus it appears, that the north and weſt of England, or 

the counties that lie towards the north and weſt, are two 


thirds of England, excluding London, Weſtminſter, and 


Middleſex; for, in the exciſe on beer and ale, the north 
and weſt, compared with the eleven home counties, are 
as 554,117 l. is to 184, 5 20 l. which is full 2-3ds. And in 
the exciſe on ale and beer, London, Weſtminſter, and Mid- 
dleſex, compared with the reſt of England, are as 140, 3581. 
is to 694,4761. which is about 1-5th; though theſe tvro 
cities and county are not a fifth of the kingdom, but about 
a tenth : — in London almoſt all perſons pay exciſe 
for their drink, which is otherwiſe in the country; 
though, in the conſumption of malt, London, Weſt- 
— and Middleſex, will be found about a tenth part 
of the whole. | 


The exciſe in the reign of King William III. was as 
follows. | 


The whole amount of the exciſe, from 5th November 
1688 to Michaelmas 1691, was 2,429,750 l.; from Mi- 
chaelmas 1691 to Michaclmas 1692, it was 1,213, 5 10l. 
to Michaelmas 1693 it was 994,860 l. to Michaelmas 
1694 it was 866,289 l. to Michaelmas 1695 it was 
930, 752 l. to Michaelmas 1696 it was 917,541 l. to Mi- 
chaelmas 1697 it was 1,049,979 l. to Michaelmas 1698 
it was 1,350,7 321. to Michaelmas 1 699 it was 1,41 1,5 161. 
to Michaelmas 1700 it was 1,030,220]. to Michaelmas 
1701 it was 986,004 1. and from thence to Ladyday 
1702 it was 558,1711.: fo that the total, from the 5th 
of November 1688 to Ladyday 1702, amounted to 


13,649,328 J. which was 352,495 1. more than the cuſ- 


toms produced in the ſame time. 


The duty of exciſe during the reign of Queen Anne 
was as follows, 


From Ladyday to Michaelmas 1702, 854,621 1. 
to Michaelmas 1703, 1,745,860 
1704, 1,653,632 
1705, 1,804,043 
1706, 1,079,431 
I707, 1,742,076 
1708, 1,680,124. 
1709, 1,568,158 
1710, 1, 5 26,622 


88 


—— 


Total from Ladyday 1702 to Mi- 
chaelmas 1710 — 14,254,568 


Which was 3.570, 749 J. more than the cuſtoms pro- 


duced in the ſame time. 


In the year 1726, the duty of exciſe amounted to 
2,077,3541. which was 1,146,993 l. more than the cuſ- 
toms : but it ſhould be obſerved, that though the malt- 


tax is given for 750,000 1. it ſeldom produces above 
680,0001, | | 


Dr. Davenant, who was an advocate for a general ex- 
ciſe, ſays, that the proper commodities to lay exciſes upon 
are thoſe which ſerve merely to luxury, becauſe that wa 

the poor would be leaſt affected: but things of that nature 


are of little bulk, eaſily hid, vended by a number of dif- 


ferent traders, and require many officers to inſpect the 

making, ſelling, and retailing of them. 

In Holland, they eaſily gather the duty upon things of 

luxury, where the people are ſhut up within a narrow 
x _ compaſs, 
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EXC. 


_ compaſs, and where the execution of the laws is ſtrict 
and ſteady : but the Doctor 'obſerves it would be other- 
wiſe in England, where the people are diſperſed about in 
a large country, and where they have been long uſed to 
a ſlack and unſteady execution of the laws: beſides, in 
Holland, the laws that ſecure ſuch exciſes to the govern- 
ment are more ſtrict and penal than our conſtitution will 
bear ; and yet aduty upon all the vanities and luxuties of 
this kingdom may be collected by a far leſs number of 
officers, and with leſs difficulty; than is commonly ima- 
ined, 
The commodities. with us proper to charge Exciſes 
upon, he ſays, are ſuch as are bulky, not eafily hid 
or conveyed away, and where as few travellers as 
poſſible may be peſtered and vexed with the ſearch and 
inſpection of the officers, and where the revenue may 
be ſufficiently ſecured to the King by mild and gentle 
laws. Such a ſum as is wanted may be levied, and the 
things of luxury reached, for the yearly charge of about 
100,000 I. and by about 1400 officers; caſting England 
into 8co diſtricts, as it is laid out for inſpecting the vic- 
tuallers in the duty upon beer and ale, the remaining 600 
are ſufficient to take an account of fuch goods as are 
made, ſold, and retailed, in great towns and cities; on 
all which goods the Doctor would bave exciſes laid. 
But the Doctor alſo remarks, that all taxes whatſoever are 
in their laſt reſort a charge upon land; and though ex- 
ciſes will affect land in no degree like taxes that charge it 
directly; yet exciſes will always lie ſo heavily upon the 
landed men, as to make them concerned in parliament, to 
continue ſuch duties no longer than the neceſſity of the 
war continues. 
Doctor Davenant was a very judicious writer; but bis 
zeal for the court, whoſe favourite view under King Wil- 
liam was the introduction of a general exciſe, occcafioned 
him to aſſert ſuch things as, was he now living, every 
thing before him would convince him of his miſtakes. 
| Inſtead of exciſing articles of luxury, we have thrown 
exciſes upon our ſtaple manufaQures, and heavily clogged 
every branch of our trade, which enables other nations 
to underſel us at foreign markets. Inſtead of 1400 offi- 
cers, we have double the number; and, inſtead of ſuch 
exciſes as were laid in the Doctor's time, being taken off 
after the war, we have ſeen them continually encreaſing 
to their preſent enormous and dangerous bulk. 
So that the commodities now ſubject to this revenue are, 
malt, beer, ale, mum, cyder, and perry ; verjuice, vi- 
negar, metheglin, or mead; and arrack, brandy, rum, 
ſherbet, and other ſpirituous liquors, imported from ab- 
road; beſides coffee, tea, chocolate, cocoa- nuts, and 


cocoa-paſte, hides, ſkins, vellom, parchment, candles, 


ſoap, ſtarch, paper, paſte-board, mill-board, and ſcale- 
board, made in Great Britain; glaſs, filks, calicoes, li- 
nens, ſtuffs, ſilt, p⸗per printed, painted, ſtained, or 
dyed in Great Britain; whereby the following different 
trades and occupations are affected by this tax: 1. 
Brewers, diſtillers, inn- keepers, victuallers, coffee-men, 
vintners; mum, cyder, and perry makers, maltſters, ſweet 
wine-makers, vinegar makers, and all other perſons 
making, importing, or dealing in exciſeable liquors. 2. 
Soap-boilers, druggiſts, grocers, tallow chandlers, ſtarch- 
makers, perfumers, peruke-makers, barbers, chandlers, 
and all other perſons concerned in tea, coffee, chocolate, 
ſtarch, and powder. 3. Hop-planters, tanners, owners 


of ſa]t- pits, leather-ſellers, linen-drapers, paper- makers, 


paper-ſtainers, calico and linen printers; paſte-board, 
mill-board, and ſcale-board makers; gold{miths, filver- 
ſmiths, workers of plate, wire-drawers, refiners of gilt 
and ſilver wire, card-makers, dice makers, glaſs-makers, 


and ſeveral other perſons concerned in making or vending 
theſe commodities. 


The exciſe on beer, ale, ſp'rituous and other exciſeable | 


liquors, even during a time of war, is computed to 
amount to 1,100,000 l. per annum, and is collected from 
above 300,000 people. The duty on malt, with the 
additional duty on mum, eyder, and perry, is taken to 
amount annually to 750, cool. which is collected from 
more hands than the former: and the duty on foap, candles, 


aud {kigs, amounts to a conſiderable ſum annually, But 


heard and determined by any two juſtices 
ſiding near the place: but, in caſe of n 
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the exciſe on ale and beer in Scotland ig fart, 
only 33,5001, a year. r 
By the ſtatute of the 12th of Charles II. it wa, 

That all forfeitures and offences relating to the — 
exciſe, and committed within the immediate die 
chief officer in London, ſhould be heard and dete 1 
by the commiſſioners of exciſe, or by the commiſſa 


for appeals, and regulating of this duty, in caſe of ape 
That all ſuch offences within other places, ſhout d 


1 ear f. 
eglect of 
juſtices by the ſpace of 14 days after complaint, a 


tice to the offender, the ſub-commiſſioners ſhoy 
and determine; and the party aggrieved by the ſub-con 
miſſioners might appeal to the next quarter-ſeſſion, 
judgment ſhould be final. Which commiſlioner, f 
peals, commiſſion:rs for exciſe, juſtices of Peace, wi 
ſub commiſſioners, were, upon information, to unn 
the party accuſed; and, upon his appearance, ot cn 
tempt, to proceed to the examination of the fad; 2 
upon proof thereof, either by confeſſion of the party, e 
by oath of one witneſs, to give judgment, and iſſue q 
warrants for the levying of forfeitures, upon the 200k 
of the offender, and to cauſe ſale to be made, if 
ſhould not be redeemed within 14 days; and, for we 
of diſtreſs, to tmpriſon the party till ſatisfaCtion : proril 
that it ſhould be lawful for the juſtices of peace, an 
miſſioners for exciſe, or their ſub commiſſioners, to ni 
gate ſuch forfeiture, ſo as the ſame ſhould not be made 
than double the duty, beſides coſts of officers, to be allow 
by the juſtices or commiſſioners ; which forfeitures, r 
neceſſary cbarges deducted, ſhould be 3-4ths to the Kin 
and 1-4th to the informer. 
By the ſtatute of the 15th of Charles II. it was nav, 
That the commiſſioners ſhould depute, under their hank 
and ſeals, ſuch perſons as they ſhould think neceſſuyy 
each market-town, to be there every market-day, in ſoa: 
public place, for receiving the entries and duties af a: 
ciſe ; which perſon ſhould attend ſuch office on every nu 
ket-day, and keep the ſame open from nine in the mars 
ing until 12 at noon, and from two until five in the att 
noon. But in caſe ſuch office fhould not be (o ley, 
the commiſſioners, or other perſons neglecting, ſhow 
for every market · day forfeit 10 l. the one half to the kn 
and the other to him that would fue for the ſame: a 
ſuch perſon as ſhould come to ſuch market-town to nit 
entry or payment of the duties, who ſhould tember 
ſame, and be able to prove ſuch tender by the oath ofa 
witneſs, ſhould not be liable to any penalty for ks 
weekly or monthly entries or payments, That no 2a 
in cauſe of exciſe ſhould be admitted, until the appelut 
ſhould have depoſited the ſingle duty in the hands dt f 
commiſſioners, and given ſecurity to the commiſſions 
appeal, or juſtice of peace where ſach cauſe was obe 
nally kad? wary for ſuch penalty as was adjudged 105 
him: and if, upon the hearing ſuch appeal, the original% 
ment ſhould be reverſed, the commiſſioners (ould reli 


S NH = vg AQ Dh nd & -- 


in caſe the firlt judgment ſhould be affirmed, - = 
appealing ſhould pay the like cofts unto the commill 


and the juſtices of peace, or any to of won 
meet once in every month, or oftener, to dure N 
offences. And that no appeal in any caufe ſod 
within the limits of the chief office of Lone 5 
be admitted, unleſs the ſame was brought nech e 
months aſter the firſt judgment, and notice hw ; 
or left at the dwelling-houſe of the party 3 we Ares bei 
appeal in any matter of exciſe in any other pf wh 
mitted, unleſs the ſame 5 brought 2 0 

after the firſt judgment, and notice given. wag 
By the * of the 7th of King William = 150 | 
ated, That the commiſſioners of exciſe an inſt 
peace, upon any information for any gen 
laws of exciſe, might ſummon any perſon, o | 


ive 6 
party accuſed, to appear before them, and to f den 
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r forfeiture of 10 1. for neglect of appearance, 


1 idence. ä | 
or A. the 6th of King George I. it was en- 


dence, unde 


acled, Th 
exciſe, in t 
act relating to 


ecution of the powers granted by any 
2 yu 3 of exciſe, ſuch perſon ſhould for- 


a the 11th of George I. it was enacted, 

By the ſtatute % e lawful for the I of exciſe, ad go 

fel within the limits of any port, and to 

_ 3 and rummage, in like manner as the 

— of the cuſtoms, for arrack, rum, brandy, or other 
0 


; and to ſeize for the uſe of his 
ve 1 yo ſaid commodities as ſhould be 
— here forfeitable by law, together with the pack- 

= as alſo to ſeize ſuch of the ſaid commodities as, 
before que entry, and without paying or ſecuring the du- 
he on the importation, ſhould be found unſhipping or 
aſhipped. That if any officer of exciſe ſhould have 
9 to ſuſpect that any of ſuch commodities ſhould be 
+ adulently concealed, with intent to defraud his Ma- 
jeſty of the duties; if the place be within London or 
Weg minſter, or within the bills of mortality, on oath 
ade by ſuch officer before the commiſſioners of exciſe, 
r two of them; or in caſe the place ſhould be in any 
ther part, then, upon oath made by ſuch officer before 
juſtice of peace, ſetting forth the ground of his ſuſpi- 
jon; it ſhould be lawful for the commiſſioners or juſ- 
ice, by ſpecial warrants, to authoriſe ſuch officers, by 
Jay or by night; but if in the night-time, in the. pre- 
-nce of a peace-officer, to enter into any ſuch place, and 
o ſeize and carry away all ſuch commodities, together 
with the caſks ; and if any perſon ſhould hinder ſuch of- 
cer in the executing .ſfuch powers, ſuch perſon ſhould 
rfeit 100 l. That if any perſon ſhould take out permits 
rr removing brandy, arrack, rum, ſpirits, ſtrong wa- 
rs, coffee, tea, cocoa-nuts, and chocolate, and ſhould 
ot, within the times limited in ſuch permits, either ſend 
way the commodities, or return ſuch permits ; ſuch per- 
dn ſhould for every gallon of ſuch liquors, and for every 
ound of ſuch coffee, tea, cocoa-nuts, and chocolate, 
Wentioned in ſuch permits, and not removed, forfeit 
eble the value, to be eſtimated according to the higheſt 


| tes; and if ſuch permits were not returned, and there 
mal ould not appear a ſufficient decreaſe to anſwer the re- 
er be oval, the perſon cut of whoſe ſtock the commodities 
of ax ould be authoriſed to be removed, ſhould forfeit the like 
r kd antity, to be ſeized by the officers : provided that no 
ay ron ſhould take any permit for removal of the ſaid 
peln mmod ties, without the direction in writing of the per- 
of tt n, or the known ſervant of the perſon, from whoſe ſtock 
Oels 


ſaid commodities were to be removed, upon pain of 
iciting 501, or, in default of payment, to ſuffer im- 
lonment for three months. That if, upon requeſt 
kde by any officer of the duties of exciſe to any con- 

le, or miniſterial officer of the peace to go along with 
or to be preſent where his preſence is neceſſary, 
1 officer of the peace ſhould neglect to go, he ſhould 
felt 20 |. That if any perſon liable to any of the duties 
txciſe, in order to corrupt any officer, ſhould offer to 


N as any penalty by any laws of exciſe; one moiet 
_ 2 a d the other to the poor of the variſh 
e luch offence ſhould be committed. 


8 e 1 of the 1ſt of King George II. it was en- 
That the act of the 6th of George I. ſhould not 


end . . ; 
to take away the ri:ht of appea ina to the commiſ- 


ape from judgments given by the commiſ- 
i © in cauſes of offences relating to the ex- 
re jug * erty of appealing to the quarter- ſeſſions, 
"th n ſhould be given by juſtices in cauſes of 
\ x4 , N ation to the duties on malt, or on hides and 
* A vellom and parchment. That all com- 
and der ng at the chief office of exciſe, might be 
iſe 2 thy by any three of the commiſſioners, 
Mucation ſhould be valid: and that every ſuch 


at if any perſon ſhould obſtruct any officer of 


xciſeable liquors; and for coffee, tea, cocoa-nuts, cho- ' 
c 


e 1 ſecure, to any ſuch officer, any bribe or reward, 
Mencer ſhould forfeit 500 1. to be recovered and mi- 
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adjudication mould be executed by warrant of | any three 
commiſſioners, | 


And, by the ſtatute of the 23d of King George II. it was 


declared, That the reſtrictions of time for tranſacting the 


' buſineſs of the office of exciſe had been found very incon- 


venient, and attended with extraordinary expences to 
perſons charged with the payment of the duties of exciſe : 
wherefore it was enacted, That the ſaid office ſhould be 
kept open from eight o'clock in the morning till two in 


the afternoon, and no longer. 


The inhabitants of England have been frequently alarmed 
at the apprehenſions of a general exciſe. The noble 


Hambden preferred a land- tax, or even a revival cf the 


chimney-money, to any kind of new exciſes : which 
may end, as he obſerved, in a general exciſe: therefore 
it may not be improper to give a little deduction of this 
kind of tax. * | | : 

Thoſe loads upon induſtry, high cuſtoms, a d what are 
called exciſes, were on foot in the Roman empire, and 
among the eaſtern Kings, but not thought of in theſe 
Gothic ſettlements. It is true, from the time Kings have 
defired greater armies than their crown-revenues would 


maintain; ſuch impoſitions have been revived in this 


part of Europe. «SEE 
Theſe kind of taxes, from which this ſide of the world 
had been exempt for ſeveral ages, were renewed by am- 


| bitious princes, who had great thoughts and a ſmall ter- 


ritory ; of which kind were Ferdinand and Alphonſo of 
Arragon, kings of Naples, and Lodowic Sforza, Duke of 
Milan; who harraſſed their countries with theſe ſorts of 
duties to ſuch a degree, that at laſt it produced an univer- 
ſal defection of t eir people. By theſe ways and means 
of raiſing money, Lodowick Sforza had heaped up ſuch 


- a maſs of wealth, that, not eight years before Milan was 


taken, he ſhewed ſeveral foreign miniſters, by way of oſ- 
tentation, beſides jewels, and other ſorts of riches, in no 


- ſmall quantities, to the value of one million, five hundred 
thouſand ducats; a vaſt ſum for thoſe times. The Kings 


of Naples had likewiſe ſcraped up a gre:t treaſure, by the 
like methods; but what did all this end in? Theſe ex- 
actions had ſo provoked the people, that neither the in- 
nocence and virtue of Ferdinand, Alphonſo's ſon, nor the 
dark wiſdom and ſubtleties of Lodowick could avail them 
in time of danger; inſomuch, that they both loſt their 
dominions to the French, without hardly ſtriking a blow. 
The neceſſities, introduced by the long wars in Italy, 
brought theſe ſorts of taxes more in vogue, and they were 
chiefly made uſe of by the little princes th:re, who 
erected to themſelves tyrannies in ſeveral cities. Not 
long after, this way of raiſing money got footing in Spain, 
and the tax was called the alcavala; by which the Kin 

was to have the tenth part of all that was ſold, or ex- 
changed ; which was firſt laid towards defraying the ex- 
pences of the wars of Gra:ada againſt the Moors, and 
continued for ſome time, though the war was ended ; 
but, by the authority of that great miniſter, Cardinal 
Ximenes, it was aboliſhed. They had likewiſe taxes 
upon the conſumption, long ago, in France, as in the 


- reign of Chilperic; which the people thought ſo bur- 


thenſome, that many deſerted their country upon that ac- 
count, and they are not heard of again in their hiſtories 
till ſome ages after. | 

And as to exciſes, gabels, and high duties upon trade, 
they were unknown amongſt the founders of the Engliſh 

overnment, or of the kingdoms round about them. 

| Tn was once upon a right foot, in relation to its li— 
berties; but they who perbſe their hiſtories with care, 
will find that arbitra-y power did not ſo much bring in 
high taxes, as that high taxes introduced arbitrary power ; 
for when that golden idol ef an immenſe revenue was ſet 
up, all the nation bowed to it. E 
The tributes. aids. or ſubſidies, formerly granted to tl:e 
King of England, for the current fervice of the govern- 
ment, upon the alienation of crown-lands; conſiſted in 


certain duties on the importation or exportation of goods 


and merchandiſe ; which, in length of time, obtained the 
denomination of cuſtoms, becauſe thoſe duties had been 
uſually or cuſtomarily paid. But exciſes are inventions 
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of ſo modern a date in England, that the very name is 
not to be found in the law-books till about the middle of 
the laſt century. The firſt attempt to introduce theſe 
taxes into England, was in the year 1626, by way of 
commiſſion under the great ſeal: but the parliament. re- 
monſtrated againſt it as illegal, becauſe without the con- 
ſent of the people; and the ſcheme was defeated by par- 
liament, out of regard to trade, and a tenderneſs for the 
Britiſh merchants : however, the next effort had more 
ſucceſs, in the times of the civil wars, when the par- 
liament, having tried all other methods of raiſing money 
to pay their army, were obliged to make uſe of an ex- 
ciſe; though nothing but a large ſtanding army could 
have forced it down the people. Exciſes being thus in- 
troduced during the civil war, we cannot be ſurpriſed 
to find the ſame method of taxing continued and eſta- 
bliſhed after the reſtoration z when an exciſe upon beer 
and ale was granted; one moiety whereof was ſettled in 
fee on the crown, as a re ompence for aboliſhing the 
court of wards, and the other moiety on the King for 
life. 
Thus was one grievance entailed bn Britons in the room 
of another: whether they gained any thing by the bar- 
gain, let the public determine ; but ſenſible men are of 
opinion, that if the exciſe upon beer and ale ſhould 
ever be made the foundation of a general exciſe, the 
contniuance of the court of wards, arbitrary as it was, 
would have been a more tolerable evil; for that chiefly 
affected the richer ſort of people: and a general exciſe 
will not only be a gnawing canker on our lands, but 
likewiſe ſuch a burthen on manufaCtures and navigation, 
as muſt in time deſtroy the trade, and with it the riches, 
wer, and liberties, of the whole nation, 
More than oneattempt was made, in the reign of Will. III. 
to extend the tax upon beer and ale into a general ex- 
ciſe; but this deſign was ſo vigorouſly oppoſed by many 
perſons, the moſt zealouſly affected to liberty and the re- 
volution, that the projectors were obliged to lay it aſide; 
as they alſo were in the year 1733, and notwithſtanding 
the miniſter had a majority in the houſe of commons, 
who reſolved, that the cuſtoms paid upon tobacco ſhould 
be changed into an inland duty of 4d. per pound, and 
three farthings old ſubſidy at the cuſtomhouſe, ſuch was 
the univerſal reſentment which prevailed every where 
azainſt this pernicious meaſure, that he was obliged to 
drop it, to the general joy of the whole nation. 
Perhaps ſome people may readily aflert that exciſes contri- 
bute to the increaſe of the revenue. But every man who 
underſtands the conſtitution of his country, and would 
endeavour to preſerve it, muſt know that exciſes are in- 
compatible with the freedom of trade; and, as our 
country is entirely dependent upon traffic, no true Eng- 
liſnman can ever bear the thought of a general exciſe, 
Exciſes differ ſo much from other taxes, that every man 
muſt be ſenſible how prejudicial they neceſſarily are to 
trade; which ought to be ſeriouſly conſidered, becauſe the 
trading part of Great Britain is not only a very large and 
opulent, but likewiſe the moſt valuable part of it. To 
their labour and induſtry it is owing that the Britiſh na- 
tion is raiſed from a wild, uncultivated deſart, to its pre- 
ſent height of riches, grandeur, and ftrength : therefore 
the wiſdom of the nation formerly was always employed 
in the encouragement of trade; and, whenever the neceſ- 
ſities of the ſtate required the impoſition of any burthen 
on it, by way of ſubſidy, the legiſlature took care that 
the trader ſhould be protected, at the ſame time, in his 
perſon and property, againſt the oppreſſions of the offi- 
cers employed in collecting thoſe ſubſidies ; but, ſince the 
introduction of exciſes, both are become more preca- 
rious. 
In all diſputes between the crown and the ſubject, in 
caſes relating to the cuſtoms, the merits of the cauſe are 
left to the deciſion of law, according to ancient uſage, in 


the ordinary courts of juſtice; but the converſion f 
ſubſidies into exciſes, puts the trader under a new ſet of 


laws, formerly unknown to the Britiſh conſtitution, and 
perhaps not altogether agreeable to it ; for the powers gi- 
ven to the commiſſioners of exciſe; in ſome meaſure, diſ- 
franchiſe every free-born Engliſhman, as far as he is a 


_ dence, judges, and executioners. 


give him as much trouble as poſſible in the execute g 
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dealer in exciſeable commodities. One of the moſt 

tial parts of the Britiſh conſtitution, as well a; the f ey 
bulwark of it, is that of trials by juries; , ...* 
which the Engliſh nation hath aſſerted and ' © þf Vithy 


ſeveral ages, with an immenſe profuſion „ dn 
and treaſure. _ 


It is this which ſcreens the {ma 
the oppreſſion of the great, the ſubject from the ; 


. the une 
reſentment of the prince, or the violence of bis 1 
lk 


ſters ; and therefore all attempts to ſuppreſs this r 
affect the conſtitution in one of its tendereſt , * 


d 
may be made uſe of by bad miniſters to the nbodeg 
of arbitrary government. This great and fundameny 


privilege is preſerved to the ſubject in all the laws 
to the cuſtoms, or duties on importation ; but ne 
the cuſtoms into exciſes on home conſumption, is I 
the trader under a ſett of officers, who have ends A 
terpret and execute the laws in a ſummary manner; j 
here the ſubje& is condemned without trial by jun * 
the uſual manner, and left without any dernier wy : 
Juſtice, unleſs it be to the commiſſioners of appeal oh 
is a kind of ſine cure dependent commiſſion, under wi 
the ſubje& is tried by his adverſe party; * 


F hide infecfor officers, bilag poke, 
ioners, and their inferior officers, being proſecutor, , 
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In duties upon importation, a man hath full power er 
his goods, as ſoon as he clears them of the cuſtomtns 
and gets them home. He may diſpoſe of them * 
pleaſes, without any body's leave, and is not ſubjet 
the capricious humour of every little officer, wy ny 
take it into his head, or perhaps think it meritorious 5 


his duty. The trader, in this caſe, is not liable th hi 
his ſhop, or warehouſes, ranſacked, without informs 
upon oath that ſome contraband goods are conceals! 
them; nay, even then, a warrant mult be granted by a 
magiſtrate, and executed in preſence of a peace-oficeh 
day-time only, according to the uſual forms of l. ( 
the other hand, by the laws of exciſe, no man is: | 
berty to remove his goods, from the place where tn 
were firſt depoſited, without leave ſrom an officer {rh 
doing, to the great interruption of his other butch, at 
often to the prejudice of his particular dealings and 
tradis. 
As the impriſonment of the body is next to the hf 
life, ſo the confinement of property is next to the tig 
it away; yet thus it is with exciſeable goods. They 
ſhut up in ſhops and warehouſes, under ſevere keepers 
pointed by the crown, and cannot be moved from n 
or diſpoſed of in a fair way of trade, though the at 
have been paid, without a permit, or habeas coe 
being taken like felons, and condemned, if they are (ut 
without it; which is a great ſeverity and reſtrant 
trade, 
Induſtry hath its foundation on liberty; and thoſe 
who either are actual ſlaves, or have reaſon to ber 
their freedom precarious, will never ſucceed in !® 
which thrives and flouriſhes moſt in climates of 1 
and eaſe. Theſe keep the preſent inhabitants at 10 
and invite others to ſettle among them, more than! 
pleaſantneſs of fituation, or the wholſome temper 
the air. There are many inſtances of fruitful and * 
ful countries, which have been impoveriſhed. and 1 
depopulated, in ſpight of nature, by ſeveritics 7 
ment. To this it is owing that trade bath 3 2 
one nation, and obtained by another. Britons" 
ticularly experienced this in former ages, t wer 
infinite advantage; and it is to be hoped they ” 
act ſo weak a part as to adopt thoſe methods o Ol 
ment, which have deſtroyed trade in other coun 
to withdraw thoſe privileges and encourages? 
have carried it to ſo great a height in their . 
It ought likewiſe to be particular'y conſuer ad 
time, that all nations in Europe are turning the 
to traffic; and even in thoſe countries Weis - 11 
ment is abſolute in other reſpects, the) wr? 5 
ſtudy to eaſe the merchants, and encourage be 
and foreigners to ſettle commerce with _ 00 
Shall Britons, on the other hand, e 70 
tempts, by laying all the burthens and reſtraints c“ 
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. trade? Is this a time to clog it with new 
nt on their 2 put the Britiſh merchants under any 
cules, ſſes, after all the embarraſſments. inter- 
| _ d depredations, which they ſuffered with fo 
a 3 for ſeveral years before the lait war? How 


; urn their money into other channels ? 
nd oblige ES that the — the ſtock, and the 
0. pry mployed in commerce, the more exten- 
ore people are PO) ill be in any country? Thi 
bre and beneficial it wi in any country? 1 his 
2 tainly the only true method of increaſing national 
8 ogg and this ſtock is the foundation of the national 

: deur. . 
. 2 that exciſes have been introduced 
Ml: republics of Holland and Venice, but under very 
33 circumſtances to thoſe in Great Britain; there- 
| - t may be proper to draw a ſhort compariſon between 
he exciſes of thoſe commonwealt''s and Great Britain. 
te officers of exciſe in thoſe countries are empowered 
ay to collect the duties, and not allowed to harraſs the 
oe afterwards ; whereas exciſemen in England may 
t the trader to infinite trouble and vexation, after the 
own is fully ſatisfied; which frequently proves of worſe 
Conſequence to him than paying double duty. | 
Nie Dutch ecciſemen have no power of entering and 
We-:.rching houſes as the Engliſh have. The officers in 
l land are not appointed by the Stadtholder, nor in 
Venice by the Doge; but i, England they are nomi- 
nated by the King, or his ſubordinates, and removable at 
pleaſure. In Holland and Venice, the duties collected 
bv exciſe are entirely applied to the public ſervice of the 
reſpeRive ſtates ; whereas, in England, great part of the 
nes and forfeitures comes into the pockets of the crown- 
officers, and for that reaſon tempts them to oppreſs the 
ſubjcct. 
But to ſhew how abſolutely diſconſonant exciſes are to 
the freedom of rade, and how repugnant to the wiſhes of 
the mercantile part of the Britiſh nation, it is only neceſ- 
fary to have a retroſpect to that zeal and unanimity where- 
with the merchants and traders of the city of London op- 
poſed the ſcheme for a general exciſe in the year 1733; 
when the reaſons for this their oppoſition were ſet forth, 
by the court of common council, in a repreſt tation, 
which was delivered to their repreſentatives in parlia- 
ment, as follows. 
& That this c-urt apprehended, from the experience of 
& the laws of «xcife then in being, that extending thoſe 
& laws to any commodities not then exciſed, muſt ne- 
« ceſſar.]y be very prejudicial to trade; both as it would 
probably diminiſh the conſumption of the commodity 
* to be exciſed, and ſubject the fair trader to the fre- 
** quent and arbitrary viſitation of officers, and judicial 
determination ot commiſſioners removable at pleaſure, 
and from whom there is no appeal. That the exten- 
lon of ſuch laws muſt neceſſarily increaſe the number 
and power of officers; which would be inconſiſtent 
wich thoſe principles of liberty on which their happy 
conſtitution was founded, and would farther deprive 
the ſubje s of England of ſome of thoſe valuable pri- 
s vileges which had hitherto diſtinguiſhed them from the 
neighbouring nations. Wherefore the court earneſtly 
: recommended it to their repreſentatives, to uſe their 
5 utmoſt diligence in oppoſing a ſcheme of this nature, 
ſhould any ſuch be offered in parliament, in any ſhape, 
„ er however limited in its firſt appearance; being fully 
convinced, that an inland duty on goods then rated 
at the cuſtomhouſe, could not be effectually collected, 
Jen wich the extenſion of the powers, or the ſevereſt 
exerciſe of all the rigours of the preſent laws of exciſe.” 
une P elentation was ſoon copied by ſeveral of the 
RR cities, and boroughs of the kingdom : and the 
the "oa ee of London alſo preſented a petition to 
6 the 1 f commons; wherein they repreſented, “ That 
= yo ien of taxes already impoſed on every branch 
« hut 5 e, however chearfully borne, was ſeverely felt; 
9h 1 oy apprehended this burthen would grow too 
Tot fl e borne, if it was increaſed by ſuch vexa- 
A oppreſſiye methods of levying and collecting 


6 


* 5 this be to a trading nation? Will it 
jejudicial mul ableſt hands from the "intereſt! of trade, 
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the duties, as they were aſſured by melancholy expe· 
rience, that the nature of all exciſes muſt neceſſarily 
produce. I hat the merchants, tradeſmen, and manu- 


- « facturers of the kingdom, had ſupported themſelves 


cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


under the preſſure of the exciſe- laws then in force, by 
the comfortable and reaſonable expectation, that laws, 
which nothing but public neceſſity could be a motive 
& to enact, would be repealed in favour of the nation, 
e and of the liberty of the ſubject, whenever that mo- 
e tive ſhould be removed, as they preſumed it effectually 
„ was by an undiſturbed tranquillity at home, and a ge- 
6 neral peace ſo firmly eſtabliſhed abroad That if this 
“ expectation was entirely taken away, if the exciſe- 
„ laws, inſtead of being repealed, were extended to other 
„ ſpecies of merchandiſe not yet exciſed, and a door 
& opened for extending them to all; the petitioners could 
© not, injuſtice to themſelves, to the merchants, tradeſ- 
“ men, and manufacturers of the whole kingdom, and 
e to the general intereſt of their country, conceal their 
c apprehenſions that the moſt fatal blow which ever was 
& given, would be given un that occaſion to the trade 
ce and navigation of Great Britain; that great ſpring 
& from which the wealth and pr-ſperity of the public 
&« flowed, would be obſtructed; the mercantile part of 
& the nation would ecome not only leſs able to trade 
& to advantage, but unwilling to trade at all; for no 
e perſon who could enjoy all the privileges of a Bri- 
„ tiſh ſubject out of trade, even with a ſmall fortune, 
& would voluntarily renounce ſome of the moſt valuable 
c of ti oſe privileges, by ſubjecting himſelf to the laws of 
« exciſe; and that the petitioners were able to ſhew that 
cc theſe their apprehenſions were founded both in expe- 
“ rience and reaſon.” | 
EXCISEABLE. Any thing that is ſubject to, or may be 
charged with the duties of exciſe. | | 
EXPOR FATION, in commerce, the act of ſending com- 
modities out of one country into another; of which 
thoſe annually exported from Great Britain are immenſe :. 
the principal articles being corn, cattle, woollen cloth, 
ſtuffs, iron, lead, tin, leather, coal, hops, flax, | hemp, 
hats, malt-liquors, filh, watches, ribbands, and ſeveral 
other things: the whole being ſo very conſiderable, that 
what is yearly exported of the woollen manufacture alone 
is computed to amount to 2,000,000 l. ſterling, and 
lead, tin, and coals, to 50,000 l. But for the duty on 
exportation, ſee Cuſtoms, and book of Rates. 
The exports of a nation increaſe as encouragement is 
given to manufactures: thus, in the year 1662, the 
whole exports of England to all the world amounted 
only to 2,022, 8 12 J. 4s. and in 1668 to no more than 
2,003,274 J. 198. but in 1699 they amounted to 
6,788, 166 J. 17s. 6d. and in 1703 to 6,644,103 l. 
though in 1699 the trade between France and England 
was charged with high duties againſt the latter, and in 
1703 Great Britain had a war with Spain. This in- 
creaſe in the national exports was very advantageous for 
the inhabitants of Great Britain, as thrice the number of 
people thereby received employment and ſubſiſtence : 
therefore, by taking off thoſe duties of exciſe which af- 
fect the manufactoral part of the people, abating ſuch 
high duties in the cuſtoms as are a load to the mer- 
chant, improving our lands, extending our manufactures, 
preſerving our wool to ourſelves, rearing ſilk in our Ame- 
rican colonies, and exerting ourſelves in every branch of 
trade where our rivals are endeavouring to exert and ſup- 


plant us, will be the beſt means for the preſervation of the 


Britiſh trade, the extenſion of our commerce, the ex- 
portation of our commodities, and the maintenance of 


that naval power which ſhall give ſecurity and proteQion- 


to the whole. See Importation. 

An encouragement is given for the vending of ſome of 
the Britiſh commodities, when there is a greater quantity 
than can be conſumed in the nation; which cauſes the 
price to be fo inconſiderable, as to threaten the impo- 
veriſhment of the owners, who cannot keep their com- 
modities, if periſhable; or if not, their circumſtances ma 
be ſuch, that they may not be able to wait till there is 
a greater ſcarcity to occaſion a riſing market: in conſi- 
deration of which, proviſion is made, by fome of the 
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Engliſh ſtatutes, when the goods are under ſuch a limited 
price, to allow the exporter ſo much per cent. or per 
quantity, exported, particularly of corn. See Importa- 
tion, and Bounty, | 


Amid the variety of ſentiments upon any propoſal to re- 


gulate the duties upon exports and imports, miniſters, and 
others, have been found, both in their converſation and 
writings, to maintain the erroneous maxim, that high 
duties-ought to be laid upon commodities exported, becauſe 
they are paid by foreigners; and, on the contrary, very 
moderate ones on ſuch as are imported, becauſe they are at 
the charge of the natives. But the great diſadvantages of 
this maxim are ſo well underſtood in Great Britain, 
France, the United Provinces, and all other well con- 
ducted kingdoms and ftates, that they fly from it, and 
purſue the contrary ; giving leave to export their com- 
modities duty free, or on payment of ſuch trifling duties, 
that ſome of them amount to leſs than 1 per cent. and 


E Y D 
ſometimes they grant bounties for exportin 
ties, See Balance of trade, and Commerce, 


S comme; 
Exporting goods by certificate, is to ſend abroad ſu 
oods as were formerly imported, and paid 
the greateſt part of which a denizen is allowed 
after importation, but a foreigner only q; thou 
bacco, ſugar, ginger, pepper, bugle, caſt and hy, 


ch ford 
duty; | 
I2 Moy 

oh for g 


dying woods, dying wares, and drugs, Britiſh mer 
= allowed 18 — and aliens * There i 
drawback allowed to ſuch importer of part of the d 
paid, according to the nature of the goods, and die 
of the ſtatutes : but this drawback is not alloweq u 
the exporter produces a certificate ſigned by the calle 
or comptroller of the cuſtoms, that ſuch good paid 
duties inwards, within the limited time; upon 3 
certificate a cocket 1s | ny the exporter, which is 
a certificate cocket. See Drawback. 


EYDE. A town of Norway. See Denmark, 


he ſixth letter of the alphabet, uſed by merchants, 
2 and book-keepers, for abridging refer- 

ences to different pages, or the folio of their 

books and regiſters > thus, E. 2f, ſignifies folio 
unde, or ſecond page; and florins arealſo marked, by, an 
in the two following manners, F L, or KAS. 
invent, or manufactute, a houſe 


3 


BRICATE, A 
modity. 2. guiben e 1902 
NICK. 1 building of any kind; and metaphorically 
Wpplicd, ſignifies any invention, art, or manufacture. 
CTITIOUS, ſignifies any thing made by art, in oppo- 
on to what is the produce of. nature; thus, diſtilled 
ters are factitious liquors; falſe gems, are factitious ones ; 
nd cinnabar is divided into natural and factitious; it alſo 
Wonifics any made or compound bodies; ſuch as glaſs, 
aper, braſs, ſteel, and pewter. 58 
CTOR, in commerce, an agent, or perſon who acts 
d negotiates for a merchant by commiſſion ; called alſo 
Wommiſſioner, on ſome occaſions broker, or agent, and 
Whcoughout the Levant coagis. flea 
aRors are generally charged either with the buying or 
e ſellin of oods, or bo Thoſe of the firſt kind are 
all eſtabliſhed in places of conſiderable manufactories, 
dies of great trade; their office being to buy up com- 
odities for merchants reſiding elſewhere, to ſee them 
Wacked, and ſend them to the perſons. for whom they 
ere bought. Factors of ſale are alſo uſually, fixed in 
aces where there is a conſiderable vent; to whom mer- 
Wants and manufacturers ſend their goods to be ſold for 
em, according to the price, and other conditions, ex- 
eeſſed in the orders delivered them: but the wages, or 
owances for ſelling, are generally clear of all expences 
carriage, exchange, remittances, and other charges, 
eepting poſtage of letters, which are never put to ac- 
ompt. 


4 The duty of a factor is, to be very exact in obſerving the 


requent advice to his employer of the riſe and fall. of the 


etches the beſt price ; and of the courſe of exchange : 
d obſerve a great punAuality in anſwering letters from 
is correſpondents ; as alſo immediately to adviſe his em- 
Poyer of the receipt of his goods; and to give notice 
ben he buys, ſells, or ſhips off goods, on account of 
lis employer, | | 
We commithon to a factor is the order, or conditions, given 
im by his employer, for buying or ſelling any merchan- 
lie, whereby he is to act; and which is either abſolute 
r limited, If a commiſſion is abſolute, then the em- 
Jloyer gives his factor free power to_buy, ſell, or barter, 
ny commodity as he ſhall think proper: but if the com- 
niſlion is limited, then the factor muſt take care to act 
punctually in conformity to it: becauſe, the commiſſion 
what empowers the factor to act; and he muſt abide by 
| e conſequence of it, if he is guilty of breach of orders. 
fa factor has orders to ſell the goods of his employer for 
eady money, he has no authority to ſell them on. truſt, 
though he may fell them at an adva..ced price, in con- 
e on of the credit to be given; for if the buyer 
6 prove inſolvent, the factor muſt make good the 


- to his employer. Alſo, when the factor has autho- 
} to ſell goods on credit, if he ſuffers the day of pay- 
nent to elapſe, and diſpo 


eſo les of hi own goods to the {ame 
C af * ready money, before the goods of his employer 
12550 for, the factor is obliged to make the payment 
3 employer, if che buyer ſhould prove inſol- 
ih ating on account of another in merchandiſe, 
00 receding 1 b | | 
ls principal, ond in any manner from the orders of 


ugh there may be a probability of ad- 
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. - puniſhment, t 


ders of commiſſion ſent him by his employer; to give 


mmodity he deals in; what ſpecies of that commodity. 


gs 3 ® 


int F . Dor zi ad, 2310-4 
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vantage by another management; unleſs the principal 
give him a general commiſſion to act for the beſt. Lhere- 
fore, if four. ot five neue to one factor four or 
| ſt f- merchapdiſe,, and the factor diſ- 
them jointly to one perſon, ho pays one moiety 
ol che mangy, down, and contracts, to pay the remainder 


at the expiration, of, a, certain time, ſhould che wende 
break before the payment of t ether moiety,, every, one 


of Ae, all bear an <qual ſhare of tie loſs:ſuſ- 
tained. ne 

It a factor,. by order or commiſſion of his, pripcipal, buys 
any goods above the price limited, to him; or they are 


not of that goodneſs and quality, as by the authority they 
. ought to be; te factor is to. xcep the ſame for his. own 
account, and the WEFRAO, ay, chain, the buying, of 


them: he may alſo do, the ſame, if the factor, having 
bought a commodity, according to his commiſſion, ſhould 


 thip the ſame for another place than where he was com- 
| miſſioned to do; beſides, in ſuch caſe, if the price of the 


oods is advanced, and the factor thereupon fraudulently 
ades them for ſome other port, to take the advantage 
thereof, the principal , merchant may recover damages of 
tee, n Yo 
As fidelity, diligence, and honeſty, are-expected from the 
factor; ſo the law requires the like from the principal, 
judging the act of the one to be the act of the other: 
therefore, if a merchant remits count rfeit, jewels to his 
factor, who. diſpoſes of them for che ſame. valuable con- 
ſideration as if they, were genuine; if the factor receives 
any loſs or prejudice thereby, by impriſonment or other 
he principal is not only to make good the 
damage to the factor, but alſo to render ſatisfaction: to 


h and rty to whom the jewels were ſold : for the principal 


muſt anſwer for his factor in all caſes where he is privy 
to the act or wrong. And ſo it is in contracts, as if a 
factor buys goods on account of the principal, eſpecially 


where he is accuſtomed ſo to do, the contract of the 


factor will oblige the principal to a performance of the 
bargain ; and he is the proper perſon to be proſecuted for 
non performance: but if a factor buys things generally, 
without declaring upon the contract that he bought only 
as. a factor, he is chargeable in his own right in ſuch a 
contract, 
As the actions of factors depend on buying and ſelling, 
and in general relate to entering goods, freighting ſhips, 
inſurances, with all other maritime and commercial mat- 
ters; and as their truſt and authority is very conſiderable, 
they our ht to be provident in their actions, for the bene- 
fit of their principals: therefore, if goods and merchan- 
diſe are ſent to a factor, and upon arrival he ſhould, 
through negligence or otherwiſe, be guilty of making. a 
- falſe entry at the cuſtom-nouſe, or ſhould land the com- 
modities without an officer of the cuſtums, whereby the 
ſhould incur a ſcizure or forfeiture; in this caſe the factor 
muſt make ; 00d the damage to the principal: but it is 
otherwiſe if the factor make his entry according to the 
invoice. or advice received by letter, a, d there ſhould, 
happen to be a miſtake. 

a principal gives. orders to his factor to make an in- 
ſurance on the ſhip and goods as ſoon as laden, and the 
factor, having money in his hands, neglects to make ſuch 
inſurance, it the {hip happens to miſcarry the factor muſt 
ai ſwer it: ſo if the factor after he has inſured the goods, 
makes any compoſition with the inſurers, without order 
or commiſſion from his principal, he is anſwerable for 
the v hole aflurance to the mer: hant. 5 
A factor is accouutable for all la vtul goods that come ſafe 
to his hands; and if he has orders not to ſell any com- 
modities particularly ſpecified, which he diſobeys by ſell- 
ing them, he mult be anſwerable 2 any damage received. 
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FAC 


In cafe goods are bought ot exchanged without orders, it 


them, or return them on the hands of his factor: ſo that 
where a factor has bought or ſold merchandiſe, purſuaht 
to orders, he ſhould immediately give advice of it to his 
8 leſt the former orders ſhould be contradicted 
efore the time of his giving notice: and the goods 
bought he is to ſhip and ſend away by the firſt opportunity, 
iving the ſpeedieſt advice, and ſending a bill of lading. 
f a factor, by any error, in his accompts, wrongs either 
himſelf or his employer, fatisfaction muſt be made from 
the one to the other, not only for the principal, but alſo 
for the intereſt of the ſum erroneouſly charged or omitted; 
becauſe a factor uſually concludes his invoice by writing 
errors excepted. FI" 
Such factors as have no conſtant reſidence in foreign 
countries, but to go and retutn from place to place, ge- 
nerally enter into a bond for a proper diſcharge of their 
truſt, to their principal: but ſuch factors are more pro- 
perly called ſupercargoes. 
Among European merchants it is the general cuſtom to 
act as factors for each other; which is more properly 
called commiſſion buſineſs, and is carried on entirely by 
the intercourſe of letters and invoices; the invoice con- 
taining an accompt of the prime coſt and charges of the 
merchandiſes to be ſold, whereby the factor is the better 
able to diſpoſe of the ſame to advantage. 
By the ſtatute of the gth and roth of King William III. 
it was enacted, That no governor, or deputy-governor, 
of any of the Britiſh plantations in America, or the judges 
there, or any othet for their uſe, ſhould be factor or agent 
for the African company, or others, for the ſale or diſ- 
poſal of negroes ; and any perſon offending therein ſhould 


factors and brokers are declared liable to the ſtatutes con- 
cerning bankrupts. See Broker, and Agent. 
FacTor in France, is of a fimilar nature to the factor in 
England for buying and ſelling : but the French have 
alſo theſe three other kinds of factors; factors of bank, 
factors of ſtaple, and factors of carriages. 


Spain, that Don Geronymo de Uztariz, in the 107th 
chapter of his theory and practice of commerce, recom- 
mends it to the King of Spain to ſettle public factors at 
Liſbon, Bourdeaux, Bayonne, Nantz, Roan, London, 
Oftend, Amſterdam, Hamburgh, Copenhagen, Dantzic, 
Stockholm, Peterſburgh, Marſeilles, Genoa, Leghorn, 


pence, and each of them to be allowed 800 dollars, or 
about 143 l. ſterling yearly, for himſelf, deputy, houſe, 
and ware-houſes. | 


FACTORAGE. The wages of a factor, called alſo com- 


miſſion, which is variable at ſeparate places, and for dif- 


3 fer cent. of the value of the goods bought or ſold, ex- 
cluſive of the charge of package, which is paid over and 
above. At Virginia, Barbadoes, and Jamaica, the fac- 


greateſt part of the Weſt Indies: at Smyrna, Aleppo, 
and other places of Italy, 2 and a half: Spain, Portugal, 


or France, 2 per cent. 


have uſually 1 and a quarter per cent. 
FacToR-book. See Book-keeping. 


factor. | 


from Europe. 


is at the courteſy of the merchant whether he will receive 


forfeit 5001. And by the ſtatute of the 5th of Geo. II. 


Factors are thought ſo neceſſary for carrying on trade in 


Naples, and Meſſina, to be maintained at the public ex- 


ferent voyages: but at a medium it may be fixed at 


torage is from 3 to 5 per cent. and the like throughout the 
and other places in Turky, it is 3 per cent. at Leghorn, 


amburgh, and other parts of the 
Eaſtland countries, 2 per cent. Rotterdam, and other parts 
of the United Provinces, 1 and a half: and inland factors 


FacToR-ſhip. The office, duty, or employment, of a 


FACTORY, is a place where a conſiderable number of 
factors reſide, to negotiate, or officiate, for their maſters, 
or principals, which is a term generally uſed in ſpeaking 
of the Eaſt Indies, and other parts of Aſia, whither the 
Europeans annually ſend their ſhips, and keep factors to 

buy the commodities of the country, and ſell thoſe brought 


The greateſt and nobleſt factory in the world, is that of 
the Engliſh at Smyrna, which is a ſort of ſeminary of 
merchants, conſiſting of 80 or 100 perſons, moſt of them 


young gentlemen of the beſt families, and frequently 


beſt qualified for buſineſs of a oun | 
L World.” 11:5 0/6, Ml 


FAT 


younger ſons of the-nobility; As there is a beg 
ſerving an apprenticeſhip of ſeven years to be int 

trade to the Levant, the cuſtom is, for Perſons „ 

to bind their yyurger ſons to ſome mercham. 0 
conſideration of 3 or 400 J. ſterling, agrees, 5 
three firſt years of their apprenticeſhip are eXpireq 

them to Smyrna; where they have not only the * 
ment of their maſters affairs with very plentiful 3 * 
but are likewiſe permitted to trade for themſelves * 
by they are enabled to live ſplendidly during tbe 
der of their apprenticeſhip, and at length come dy 


The Wo Ion factofies at Liſbon and Mamburgh à — 
vety comſidetable: but the Portugal trade is nom ſh * 
altered from what it was formerly, that inſtead of * 2 
the Engliſh gentlemen at Liſbon ate become the ,,/ an 
. merchants trading there, and fend more co Fab - 
England than they receive from thence; _ E 
FACTOTUM; The chief, or head manager, of if th 

or buſineſs. * * 4 
FAG. The waſte, or worſt part of a piece 6f doth, h . , 
whence the fag-end is that which has the entring . 2 


loom parted by a Ripe 
FAGGOTF. A ſmall 


Faccor of feel, expreſſes the quantity of 120 1b, yi 
FAILURE, or Failing, a ſpecies of bankrupt; 
FAIR, A 
the year, to * and ſell commodities, ard to park 

fairs are either free, or charged with tolls and impoſtin 
patent, to eftablifh fairs, whether free or ſubject to dai 

and the other ordinary Jaws and penalties. See Moi 
The privileges 
articles: 1ſt, in that all merchants and traders, whe 


and are under the royal ſafeguard and protection 


merchandiſes, and their effects. 


or their goods ſtopt. | 
Several fairs are held in the open fields, ot on bean 
commons, under tents, booths, and barracks, erected 
the purpoſe ; as Sturbridge fair, which is annual) i 
in a field near Cambridge, on the 7th of Septemter, # 


- ſort, from different parts of England, either to by 


| others are held in the open places and ſtreets of cis! 


St. Germains in the ſuburbs of Paris. 
Fairs, particularly ſuch as are free, make a ve)" 


| thoſe of the inland parts, as dem | 
 impracticable. 
are the following: 1ſt, That of Francfort in Ge N 
held twice a year, in ſpring and autumn; the fit a 


on the Sunday after the 8th of September ; 


_ acceptance, 6 
are remarkable for the ſale of all kinds of comm 


no where elſe to be found, and whence the do" 


before each fair, there is a catalog 


to be cut off. 
undle of ſticks bound op tog 
ſuch as bakers buy to heat their ovens. Ste Fu 


See Height. 


called breaking, or ſtopping payment. See As; 
ublic place where merchants, traders, and 
perſons aſſemble from ſeveral parts on ſome fixed 


the diverſions uſually accompanying ſuch aſſemblies; wi 


and it is the ſovereign alone that has a right, by bi 


of free fairs principally conſiſt in tn 
natives or foreigners, are allowed to enter the lima 


coming and returning; as alſo are their agents, tk 
2d, In that the ſad 
ſons, and their effects, are exempt from all duties, & 
poſitions, tolls, and ſervitudes. And, 3d, that ment 
in going to, or returning from the fair, cannot be ar 


continues a fortnight ; where all ſorts of tradelmet! 


ſell commodities. Some are held in places walled uf 
the purpoſe, and formed into regular ſtreets and [ate / 
the occaſion; as the fair of St. Lawrence in Paris M 


Bartholomew fair in London, Briſtol fair, and thelal 


ſiderable article in the commerce of Europe; cpr 
and the Nob 


where the continual paſſage and repaſſage of veſ | 
But the moſt celebrated fairs in I ; 


mencing the Sunday before palm-ſunday, 4 1 
eac 


continues two weeks, the firſt being called the wal 
and the ſecond the week of payment: 


but particularly the immenſe quantities of cutie |, 


hout all E ſed to furniſh themſe\'s 
throughout all Europe uſed to fu ue ot all the by 


be ſold thereat, printed and diſperſed, to cal wi ; 
together; though the learned complain of lever * 
practices therein; as fictitious titles, names pur 


F A 1 


pare'y che titles of the 3 2. be fairs 
n which are held thfee times a year; 
of Leipſic in — 1ſt of January, another three weeks 


nd a third after Michaelmas, which hold 


S, at leaſt as conſiderable as thoſe 

8 1 Novi, a little city oH the 
— of the Milaneſe, under the dominion of the re- 
or? of Genoa z of which there are four in 'the year; 
ublic 2d of February, the 2d of May, the 
iſt of Auguſt, and 2d of September: but what chiefſy 
contributes to ren 


and ſettling accompts; 


bt mock frequented by the Engliſh, Dutch, arid 


French ſhips, as alſo from all parts of the Baltic; becauſe 


deine which all the trade foreigners have with that city 
25 it continuing a month, or 6 weeks at moſt, 


-nſive empire; and the Engliſh, Dutch, French, Swediſh, 


being ſtridly paid, and on a very high __ 6. The 
air of St. Germain, one of the ſuburbs of Paris, com- 
nencing on the 3d of February, and holding till Eaſter ; 
ough it is only free for the firſt 15 days. 7. The fairs of 
Lyons in France, which Monſieur de Cheme, in his an- 


yere eſtabliſhed by the Romans; though it is certain the 
airs, as they now ſtand, are of a much later date: there are 
of theſe fairs at Lyons in the year, each continuing 
zo days, commencing on Eaſter Monday, the 26th of 
July, and the 1ſt of December, all three being free for 
er. 8. The fair of Guibray, a ſuburb of the city of 
alaiſe, in the Lower Normandy, which is reported to 


England, in conſideration of his being born at Falaiſe : 
commences on the 22d of July, and holds fifteen days, 
eing free by charter, and longer by cuſtom. 9g. The 
air of Beaucaire, held partly in a city of that name, in 
anguedoc, a province of France, and partly in the open 
jountry, under tents and booths 3; which commences on 
he 22d of July, and only holds for three days; yet it is 
e greateſt and moſt celebrated of all the fairs in that 
rt of Europe, both for the concourſe of ſtrangers from 
il parts, and for the traffic of all kinds of goods, the 
boney returned in theſe three days amounting ſometimes 


he Spaniſh fairs of Porto-Bello, Vera Cruz, and the Ha- 
anna, are the moſt conſiderable of all thoſe in America; 
© two firſt continue as long as the flota and galleons re- 
un in thoſe parts; and the laſt is opened as ſoon as 


Pain, this being the place wher fleets joi 
lia, and Galleon, * Ow s 


moveable FAIRS in England and Wales, 


3 fired fairs, with the dates of the days on which 
J all, are in Roman letters; and the moveable fairs, 
Perpetual directions, in Italic 


„ | A - ' 
15 2 N "I 
uy, Dorf” Tueſday after $t. Jams day, 
and, Y 


der them ſo famous, is the vaſt con- 
at of the moſt ohne e de waagen 
the neigh 8 | though n 3 ge 
ee ech ed ef Ratte eee there are te 
ren ow xa 4 Aleſham, Norf. March 12. 


beſt time for the ſale of goods at Riga, is during the 
* but ſince Peterſburgh has flouriſhed in fo ſplendid | 
a condition, theſe fairs have been greatly diminiſhed. . 
5. The fair of Archangel, on the northern coaſt of Ruffia, - 


commencing from the middle of Auguſt 3 when the 
Muſcovite merchants attend here from all parts of that ex- - 


Daniſh, and other ſhips in the port of that city, on this oc- 
aſion, ordinarily amount to 300; but this fair is not free, 
As the reſt are, the duties of importation and exportation 


;quity of cities, would inſinuate, from a paſſage in Strabo, 


ave been eſtabliſhed by William the Conqueror and King 


d above 6 millions of livres, or about 250,000 1. ſter- 


ie flota or galleons arrive there upon their return for 


Bangor, Cornwall, ſune 14. 


bat 


Aberconway; Carnarv. Nov. 8. 


Aberforth, York/h. Wedneſday after Trinity Sunday. 


* 


Abergavenny, Monm. May 3, Sept. 25. Trinity-Turſday. 


pm my Monm. OM: 1. 

Aberſtow, Derbyſh. Oct 24. | 
Aberwin-green cliffe, Hamp. Nov. 2. 
Abingdon, Berks, April 25, June 9, July 25; Sept. 27 


Dec. 11. Firft Monday in Lent, and Monday before od 


Miichae mas dax. 

Acton, Glouc. April 14, Sept. 2. 

Acton, Midd. Auguſt 24. Good Friday. | 3 
Afrington, Dev. every Wedneſday in quarter-ſſſion week, 
Agmondeſham, Bucks, Whitſuri- Minday. 5 | 
Aileſbury, Bucks, March 20, June 3: Palm-Sunday, 
Ailsford, Dorf. June 29. | | pp: 
Albrighton, Shropſh. May 12, July 7, Nov. g. 
Aldborough, Suff. April 26, Auguſt 24, 
Aldergain, Derb. July 25. 


Alfreton, Derb. July 20. 

Allchurch, Heref. Auguſt rr. 

Allchurch, . Wore. Auguſt 10. 

Allington, Dorſ. July 22. 

Alresford, Hampſh. Juns _ 

Alsford, Hampſb. Holy Thurſday: 

Alton, Hampſh. Auguſt 10. 8 

Amer. N, Suffe Coorg f —_—_ 

Ameſbury, Wilts, May 6, June 11. Dec. 24. 

Anipthill, Bedf. April 23, Dec. 11. God Friday. 

Amſworth, Hampſh. July 7. 0 | 

3 Hampſh. May 1, Nov. 17. Friday before Mid- 

unday. | 

Appleby, Bucks, Whitſun- Monday. 

Appledore, Kent, June 11. 

Appleſhaw, Hampſh. May 11, Nov. 4: 

Arden, Norf. April 23. 

Arden, Yorkſh. Oct. 29. TY 

Arles-Colne, Eſſex; Match 25, June 24. 

Armington, Devon. Feb. 2, June 23. 

Arundel, Suſſ. May 3, Dec. 17, 

Aſhamſtead, Berks, Dec. 4. 

Aſhborn, Derb. May 3, 10, Sept. 10, OR. 19, Dec. $, 

Fir 2 in Marth, and firſt Thurſday in June. 

Aſhbrittle, Som. Feb. 14. | 

Aſhburton, Devon. Auguſt 10, Nov. 22. 

Aſhby, Leic. Aug. 24, Nov. 8. Whitſun-Tueſday. 

Aſhford, Kent, May 5, Auguſt 24. Firft Sunday after 
St. Bartholomew's day. | 


Afh-hill, Som. Wedneſday after the 19th of Sept. and Eafter« 


Wedneſday. 
Aſhton, Lanc. July 2, | 
Aſhwater, Devon. Monday after old Lammas-day. 
Aſhwell, Hertf, March 25, June 29, July 25, OR. 29. 
Aſſington, Dev. Oct. 27. 3 
Atherſton, Warw. March 27. Dec. 15. 
Auburn, Wilts, July 22. 
Audley, Eſſex, July 25. 
Awkingborough, Linc. June 24. 
Axbridge, Eſſex, Eaſter-Monday. 
A Som. Feb. 3, March 25, June 11. 
Axminſter, Dev. April 25, June 24. 
Axmouth, Dey. April 25. Wedneſday after old Michael- 


mas-day. 
B. 
Baberry, Kent, Sept. 25. 


Backington, Dev. May 3, OR. 2. 


[eG] 


Bagborough, Som. May 12. 


falling is an ea alphabetical I IST of the Fred an 1 Bakewell, Derb. March 27, Aug. 15, Oct. 2. 


Bala, Merion. May 3, 13, 28, June 28. 
Baldock, Hertf. Feb. 24. July 257 Oct. 25 Dec. 11. 
1 Oct. r 8 
ampton, Dev. Aug. 10, 29. it-Tueſday. 
Bampton, Oxf. 4 15. , 1 
Banbury, Oxf. Aug. 1, Oct. 29. Thurſday after Twelfth 
day, firſt Thurſday in Lent, Holy Thurſday, Trinity-Thur ſ- 
day, Thurſday after old Michaelmai-day, Thurſday before 
the 11th of Dec. | 
Bangor, Caernar. Dec. 4. 


Bardney, 


Bath, Som. Fe b 4, 245 May 75 June 29, Aug. * AT} ö 


P al 


Batdney, Hampſh. Aug. 6. 

Barkley, Glouc. May 3. 

Barkway, Hertf. July 20, | 

Barnar "caſtle, Northumb, Ju'y 22, 

Barnet, Hertf. June 24, Oct. 29, 
Barnſtable, Dev. Sept. 19. 

Barnwel, Camb. June 24. 

Barſley, Kent, Sept. 25. - 

Barſton, Lorkſh. Jan. 24. 

Bartholomew fair, London, * 24. 

Bartlow, Eſſex, June 1. 

Barton, Line. July 20. 

Bartonſtacy, Hampſh. July 20. 

Baſingdo ns, Hampſh. Sept. 21,  Bafter-Turſday. | 
Baſingſtoke, Hampſh. Oct. 10. WWhit-Wedns/day. .' 
Baſjclton, Ha - Monday y ofter the 7th of Fu. 


Battlefield, Shropſh. July 22. 
Beaconfield, Bucks, Feb. 2. 


Beaumaris, Ang'eſea, Sept. 19, Dec. 1 Jinfr-dy. 
Bedal, Vorkſh. June 1 i my 


Bedford, March 4, June 24, Aug, I, 10, 0a, 2. Dec. TH 
The 2 Tueſday in Lent, 

Bedford, Yorkſh. Nov. 14. _ 

Bedington, Surrey, Eafter-Menday. 

ps, ws ugg April 23, Nov. 2 he 
eggars idd. Aug. 2 

as 26 Effex, Dec. 1 0 4 "Jaye 

Belt, Breckn. Jul 

Bemiſter, Dorſ. 4 19. 

Benly, Dev. Auguſt 24. | 

Benington, Hertf. June 29, 

Berkamſtead, Hertf. June 29, July 25. ire Monday 

Berrington, Sen. Trinity- Monday. 

Betley, Staff. July 20, 4 


Beverley, Yorkſh, April 30, May 4, 11, June 24, Nox. 
5. Eafter-IWedneſday, and all Rogatiant week. 
4 Worc. April 29, July 26, Dec. 11. 
ewley, Hampſh. April. 4, Auguſt 24, 
Bibalance, Dev. June 29. 


Biceſter, Oxf. July 25. Friday befare old Michaelmas-day, 
and the next Friday. 


Bigleſwade, Bucks, Feb. 2, July 21, Nov. 25 12. Aua 
aſter Low-Sunday. 

Bidderden, Dorſ. Nov: 8. 

Bilborough, e pri 23. 

Billericay, Eſſex, 

Billingſworth, Ry tay April 9. nen 

Bilſington, Kent, June 24. 

Bilſon, Staff. July 25. 

Bilſon, Worc. April 23. 

Bilſtover, Dev. July 25. 

Birmingham, Warwick. Oct. 10. 
Corpus-Chriſti-day. 

Biſhop's-caſtle, Shropſh. June 24, Nov. 12, 

Biſhop's-Lidiard, Som. March 25, Sept. 19. 

Biſhop-Stratford, Hertf. Oct. 10, 19. Corpus Cbhriſti day. 

Biſhop's-Waltham, Hampſh. 28 I, 

Biſtow, Oxf. Friday before old Michaelmas-day. 

Blackborn, Lanc. May 1. Sept. 19. 

Blackheath, Kent, May 1, Oct. 10. 

Blackmore, Eſſex, Auguſt 10, 

Blacknell, Dorſ. Monday before St. Berli 8 day. 

Blackney, Glouc. May 1, Nov. 12. 

Blaiſe, Cornw. Feb. 3. 

Blandford, Dorſ. Feb. 24, June 29. Nov. 8, 

Bleagon, Som. Auguſt 1 3. 

Blechingley, Hampſh. Nov. 12: 

Blith, Nottingh. Oct. 20. 

Blockley, Oxf: Oct. 10. 

Bloxſom, Oxf. OR. 10. 


Bodmin, Cornw. Jan, 25, March 12, Auguſt 10. Dec. 


17. Saturday afer Midlent Oy 4 and. wes ct after 
Whitſunday. 


Bodwin, Wilts, March 13. 

Bolton, Lanc. June 29, July 20, Auguſt oY 
Bolton, Nottingh. Oct. 23. 

Bookfordſlee, Dev. June 29, Augult 24. 
Bookham, Surry, Oct. 10. 


Bookland, Dev. Nov. 13. Il hit-Tueſday. 


| | Boſton, Linc. July 25, Dec. 10. 
Boſworth, Leic. April 27, June 24, Oct: 


Botley, 'H Aug Now! ra? Faults. 1. 
Wain — e . ae fh ee 


Bowling Teusf. Ju Ades been 
1172 xgrove, — Fa, "ow [2 4 HI If it | 
je ich Bracknell,: Berks, April 25. Nit dn it 51 


' Rradfield, Eſſex, Junen 1, 24. 
Brad ſſead, Kent, Zee. | 


Brecknock, June 24, Aug. 25, mu 17 nen 
F e 
Brent, Dev. May 3, Oct. 10. | 

- Brentford, Midd. Aug. 10. 


Brickhill, Bucks, May 1 Oct. 5 
een, em, May 28. . 83 


3 Bridgend, Glam. Nov. 17. eee, | 
. Bridgernorth,, Shropſh. Feb. 25 ber 95 N 21, Oct 


Bridport, Dark. March 28, Oct. 10. Hoy Thurſday, 


 Broad-Henbury, Dev 
| ls Cornw. July 25, 


| Baan ndſor,, n. Trinig-Manday 


Aſcenfn-day, and 


| Burford, Wilts, 


PAT 


Borna, Line. Feb. 825. April 3, 45: 1 
Borough, Som. Oct. 100. 
Borough - moor, Weſtm. Sept. 30. | 
Bos-caſtle, Cornw. July 25, Nov. 22. © 20 


F*? 9 


on To 


1 St. Bart balometo's day. TIL 
Bottinghatn, Yorkſh. Nov. 22. | | 
Boughton- green, North. June 24. © bn 4 
Bow, Dev. Now 22. Hoh Abe ac 
Hotu, Midd. Whit-Thar 


| : 


* 


Bradford, Wilts, Dec. 11. — 1-Mondey, | 
Bradnidge, Dev. April 25, Oct. 2. * 


Brailer 9 Kent, Eaffer- Tueſday.: ' 
ane E Ee, April 2 Oct. 


Brewood, Suffolk, Sept. 19. 


Hricgeſtock, Dev. Aug. 4. % 
Bridge-town, Dev. July 25. 


Cay A, Som. June 24, Oct. 2. Þrf me. 


Lent. 


Bridlington, Vorkch. Nov, 18. 


Bridſtock, Worc. April 233. 
Brimwelbracks, Norf. March 3. 
Briſtol, Som. Jan 25, 42 


Broadcliffs, Dev. . — * 1 i 
II. ini. gan 


ad. treet, Kent, . Holy Thu 


Brombel, Som. Nov. 12. 

Bromley, Dev. June 29. 

—— — Kent, Feb. 2. July 26. 

Bromley, Lanc. Feb. 1. 

Bromley, Staff, Feb. 2. July 25: 

Bromley-pagets, Midd. Aug. 24. 

Bromſgrove, Worc, May 3, 1 24» July5, 8 
Bromyard, Heref. May 2. Thurſday wn. the 5b 

March, and Whit 1 

Broughton, Eſſex, July 21. 
Broughton, Hampſb. Monday after St. Peter's day. 
Broughton, North. July 22. Monday before St. Peters 
Bruton, Som. April 23, Sept. 19. Ceed Friday. 
Buckingham, April 25, June 26. Monday after 12 þ ih 
Buckland, Kent, All Soul: day, and Tueſday after hies 
Buckland, Som. Sept. 19. 

Budley, Dev. Gaod Friday. 

Bugworth, Cheſh. Feb. 2. | 

Built, Breckn. June 16, Dec. 4. 
S 

untingtor ertr, June 29, Ju 26U— 2 

Burford, Oxf. June 24, Sept. 25. E Saturday befart 1 K 
| chae{mas-day, eng: the Safurdey following. 


Burlington, Yorkſh. . Nah, after Aﬀeenf fan- day. 
Burnel, Kent, Good Friday. 

Burntwood, Eſſex, July 23 

Burton, Lanc. Whit- Monday- 
Burton upon Trent, Line. Kok n-day. 

Burton, Staff, June 27, July . O. 29. 
Burwell, Warw. Oct. 10. 

Burwill, Berks, Whit- Thurſday. -\ 

Bury, Lane. April 2 gh "nds 19. Gui Fridaj 
- Button-moor, Shropſh. Oct. 14. i 
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aerfilly, Glam. March 25, July 19, Aug. 14, Oct. 19. 
Trinity- Monday. . | 
zerling, CornW- Dec. 4- 


fore Eafter. Aug 1, Oct 9, Nov. 14. 
— Des, Midlent Sunday, and Holy Thurſday. 
arnarvon, July 23. a 
aerwilly, Carmarth. Aug. br 
ubefield, Suff. WWoitſun-T hur ſday. 
ane, Wilts, April 25, July 21. 
aſton, Cheſh. Sept. 19. 
amb, Som. Dec. 17. 
amberwell, Surry Aug. 4. 
amborn, Coraw. June 29, Nov. 22. 
idoe, Aug. 15. | 

1 Ae May 15, July 7, Aug. 26. Friday 
aſter the 10th of March. 
ampden, Glouc. July 25. 
andene, Cs, 8 
mend, Oxf. Mit- I ue day. a 
I Kent, July 75 Oct. 10. WWhit-Tueſday. 
ardiff, Glam. June 29, Sept. 19. Dec. 11. 
ardigan, x j Aug. 15, Sept. 19, Dec. 19. 

ington, Oxf. July 7. 
nlite, Cumb. A 15. Wedneſday before Eaſter, and 
firſt Wedne/day in June. 
arwigs, Corpus Chriſti day. 
aſden, * ox fo 5. 
aſhalton, Surry, July I. 
Waſtle-carcy, bow May 1, Sept. 29. Tueſday before Palm- 
Sunday. 
Wlcomb, Wilts, April 23. 
iſtle-Ebichen, Glouc. June 23. 
Mle-beuth, Wilts, M.nday ; "od St. Tames's day. 
allemain, Glouc. July 7. Nov. 12. 
nun, Derſ. Saturday after Holy Thur ſday. 
aſtle-town, Heref. July 7, 25. 
ſtor, Linc Oct. 12. 
ateſoy, Berks, July 20. 
aharine-hill, Surry, Oct. 2. 
tſbotham, Monm. July 25. 
xxton, Camb. Oct. 12. 
hafin, Camb: Aug. 24. 
Whazford, Dev. March 25, April 23, Oct. 29. 
Whalbury, Oxf. Second Friday in Lent, and ſecond Friday in 


y. 

allock, Kent, Oct. 8. 

apel-heath, Glam May 2. Trinity- Monday. 
bpel-in-Frith, Derbyſh. May 4, June 1, July 7, Oct. 
16 Aſcenſion day. 

tel rο Berks, Good Friday. 

lapel-oilvas, Kent, Sept. 1. 

ard, Som. May 3, Nov. 12. 

ring, Kent, April 23, Oct. 25. 

arlton, Kent, Oct. 29. 

armouth, Dorſ. June 29. 

_ Dev. Oct. 29. 

atham, Kent, May 4, Sept. 19. 

layford, Dev. Oct, 1 r 

edder, Som. April 23, Oct. 29. 

elmsford, Eſſex, May 1, Nov. 12. | 

eltenham, Glouc. July 25. Holy Thur ſday. 

pltow, Monm. Aug. 1. Friday before the 29th of Oct. 
"gion, Dev. Monday after the 19th of September, 


enſey, Surry, May 3. Firſt Monday in Lent. 

2 June 24, Oct: 10. | 

eierield, Derb. Feb. ; » TY» 
ſtock, Dorf. A Ig mw fk hg 


Winton, Som. Ho!y Thurſday ” 


ſcheſler, Suff. A il | 
nd IWhit- Tueſday > An, 


acrleon, Monm. May 1, July 20, Oct. 2. Wedneſday be- 


FAI 
Chingar, Dev. Eafter-Tueſday. 


Chippingham, Wilts, May 6, June 11, Oct. 29. Dec. 10. 
Chipping, Som. Whit-Tueſday. | 


Chippingnorton, Oxf. Feb. 22. April 25, July 7, Aug. 


— 


24, Nov. 8. Laft Friday in May, Medneſday before 
Midſummer-day, and Wedneſday after Midſummer-day. 
Chiſlebury, Som. Oct. 29. 
Chiſwick, Midd. July 15. 


| Chorleigh, Lanc. Aug. 10, 


Chorly, Dev. Dec. 10. 
Chriſh, Dev. Oct. 10. 


Chriſt-Church, Hampſh. Oct. 18. Trinity-Thurſday: 
Chruſtum, Suſſ. Oct. 24. v 


Chudleigh, Dev. April 25, June 11, Aug. 10, Oct. 2. 
Chulbury, Oxf. Oct. 10. LES 
Churchingford, Dev. Jan. 25, April 27. 

Church ſtretton, Shropſh. May 3, Sept. 19. 

Cilcutton, Cornw, Holy 3 


Cirenceſter, Glouc. July 7, Nov. 8. Eaſter Tueſday, and 
Hoh Thurſday. A fe PF 


Clack, Wilts, March 25, Sept. 19. 
Clapon, Dev. Oct. 2. 25 8 

Clare, Suſſ. April 7, July 20. 

Clethero, Lanc. July 21, Dec. 19. 

Cliffe, Northam. April 23, Oct. 29. | 

Cliffe, Suſſ. April 25, Sept. 26, Oct. 21. 

Clifton, Bed. May 3. 5 | 

Cobham, Surry, March 17, April , Dec. 17. 
Cockermouth, Cumb. Oct. 19. beth 

Cogſball, Eſſex, Friday in Whitſun week. 

Colcheſter, Eſſex, June 24, July 22, Oct. 24, Nov. 8. 


Colebrook, Bucks, April 25. 34 Wedneſday in April. 
Colebrook, Wilts, Nov. 17. 


Colgeth, Som. Dec 16. 

Colledge, Monm. July 20. 

Collingborough, Wilts, Dec. 11. 

Colmfbury, . Sept. 25. gf 

Columpton, Dev. May 1, Nov. 8. 

Comb- Martin, Oxf. Monday before Maud.in-day. 

Comb- Marton, Dev. Whitſun- Monday. 

Combſtock, Dev. May 10. 

Congleton, Cheſh. May 1, July 1, Oct. a. 

Cooledge, Suff. July 20, Oct. 19. | 

Corby, Cumb. Aug: 15. 

Corfe-caſtle, Dorſ. May 1, Oct. 29. 

Cormſtock, Dev. Oct. 1. 

Corſham, Wilts, Feb. 24, Aug. 24. 

Coventry, Warw. Nov. 1. £a/ter-Tueſday, and Corpus 
Chriſti day. 

Cowbridge, Glamorg. April 23, Auz. 3, Sept. 25, 

Cowyard, Glouc. June 19, 24. Dec. 5. | 

Cramborn, Dorſ. Aug. 24, Dec. 17. 

Cramborn, Oxf, Aug. 24. | 

Cranbrook, Kent, May 29, June 24, Sept. 1. 

Cray, Kent, Feb. 2. . ö 

Crekelade, Wilts, Oct. 2. 3d Wedneſday in April, and 3d 
Tueſday in Auguſt. | 

Creſwell, Eſſex, Trinity Monday, 

Cribby, Monm. Whit- Monday. 

Crickhowel, Breckn. May 1. 

Cromas, Oxf. July 22. 

Cromwell, Glouc. Dec. 11. 

Crookhorn, Som. Aug. 24. 

Croſcomb, Som. March 25. 

Crouch, Eſſex, May 3. 

Crowland, Linc. Aug. 24. . 

Crowleigh, Lanc. Aug. 10. 

Crowley, Glouc. Aug. 24. 

Croydon, Surry, June 24, Oct. 2. 

Croyley, Lanc. Aug. 24. 

Cubley, Derb. Dec. 11. 

Culiford, Dev. March 1, July 15. 

Culliton, Dev. Nov: 12. Dec. 11. 


Cullum, Cornw. Thurſday after Midlent Sunday, and Thur/- 


day after the 12th of November. 


| Curry-epil, Som. Monday after Lammas-day. 


Cutcomb, Som. He:y Thurſday. 
D 


Dagenham, Eſſex, May 14. : 
«HANTS: f 34 Dalton, 
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Dalton, Lanc. Wedneſday befire Lady-day. 

Danbury, Dev. Sept. 19. 

Darking, Surry, Aſcenſion-day. 

Darland, Derſ. Wedneſday before St. Bartholomew day. 

Darlington, Durham, Eaſter- Monday, and every fortnight 
after, till Chriſtmas. 

Dartford, Kent, July 22. 

* Dartingdon, Dev. Monday after Lammas-day. 

Daventry, Northampt. July 23, Auguſt 4, Oct. 2. Eaſfler- 
Tueſday, and Is hit-Tueſday. 

Deddington, Oxf. Auguſt 10, Nov. 22. 

Deeping, Wilts, Sept. 19. 

Denbigh, May 3, July 7. Monday after Lady-day. 

Derby, Derbyſh. Jan. 13, March 27, April 7, 25, May 
9, July 25, Oct. 3. Friday in Eafter-week, and Friday 
in Whitſun-week. | 

Dereham, Norf. June 22: 

Derrington, Whit Monday. 

Derriſs, Glouc. May 3, Sept. 25. 

Devizes, Wilts, Feb. 2, June 24, Aug. 29, Oct. 2, 20. 
Holy Thurſday, and Trinity-Thur day. 

Dicker, Suſſ. Holy Thurſday. 

Different, Glam. Auguſt 10, 

Differing-Oliwick, Glam. Auguſt 10. 

Dilton's marſh, Wilts, Sept. 24. 

Dilverton, Som. June 29. 

Dinton, Oxf. Auguſt 12. 

Dis. Norf. Nov. 8. 

Daodbrost, Dev. Wedneſday before Palm Sunday. 

Dolgeth, Derb. Nov. 9. 

Dolidge, Dev. Good Friday. 

Doltn, Dev. Wedneſday before Ladyday. 

Doncaſter, Yorkſh. July 25, Auguſt 10. 

Dorcheſter, Feb. 2, May 22, June 24, July 22, 25. Tri- 
nity- Monday. i 

Dorcheſter, Oxf. Eaſter-Tueſday. . 

Dover, Kent, July 25, Auguſt 24z OR, 2, Nov. 22. 

Downderry-hill, Som. Sept. 1. 

Downes, Cornw. Oct. 21. 

Downes, Dev. March 10. 

Downham, Norf. June 22. 

Downton, Wilts, April 12. 

Drayton, Shropſh. Sept. 19, Oct. 24. Wedneſday befor? 
Palm Sunday. 


Dryfield, Yorkſh. Aug. 15. Eafter-Monday, and Whit. 


Monaay. 
Dudley, Worc. July 25. 
Dulto:,, Dev. Dec. 1. 
Dulverton, Som. Nov. 8. The feaft is the Sunday after the 
7th of Fuly, and the fair begins the Monday after that. 
Dunckton, Wilts, Oct. 2. 
Dundogil, Cornw. OR. 19. 
Dunmow, Eſſex, April 25, Auguſt 15, Nov. 8. 
Dunſtable, Bedf. May 1, Auguſt 1. Ah-I edneſday. 
Dunſter, Som. . vit- Monday. | 
Durham, March 20. 
Durſly, Glouc. April 25, on 4. 


Ealing, Hampſh. June 24. | 

Earlton, Heref. April 13, Aug. I. 

Eaſt-Brint, Som. Aug. 15. 

Eaſt-Grinſtead, Suſſ. April 16, July 15. 

Eaſt-Ilſſey, Berks, Feb. 24, Auguſt 15. Zaſter-Medneſday, 

and Whit-Weaneſday. 

Eaſt-Lowe, Cornw. Feb. 2, Oct. 10. 
Eaſt-Read, Midd, Oct. 2. 

Eaton by Windſor, Bucks, Aſb-Medneſday. 
Eccliſball, Staff. Aſcenſion-day, 

Edgem:ad, Som. Sept. 19. 

Edmonſtow, Notting. Oct. 24. 
Eggleſhow, Midd. Ajcenſion-day. 
Eglewiſbate, Shropſh. Auguſt 15. 
Elliſmere, Shropſh. Auguſt 15, Nov. 22, 
Elmoregreen, Dorſ. Holy Thurſday, 
Elſtow, Bedf. May 3. 
Eltham, Kent, Oct. 20. 

Monday. 
Ely, Camb. July 22, Oct. 29. 
Emlin, Wore, July 7. 


Mit- Tueſday. 


Paln Monday, and Whit- 


- 
» 
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Enfield, Midd. May 1, Sept. 23, Dec. 11. G 


Englesfield, Sufl. April 13. Al Regation-weep, ig 
Epping, Eſſex, April 2, Sept. 2, Nov. 13. Witt 


ay. 
Epſom, Surry, July 25. 
Erith, Kent, July 25. Holy Thurſday. 
Eveſham, Worc. Feb, 2, Sept. 21. 
and Whit- Monday. 
1 Berks, Oct. 23. 
Everſhot, Dorſ. May 1, July 16. 
Ewell, Surry, May 1, Oct. 29. 
Exeter, Dev. July 22, Aug. 1, Dec. 17. 
and Whit- Monday, 
Exmouth, Dev. Nov. 8. 
| F. 
Fairford, Glouc. June 19, Nov. 12. 
Fairſa, Cornw. July 28. 
Falmouth, Cornw. July 27, Nov. 10. 
Faifley, Warw. Monday after old Michaelmas day. 
Faringdon, Berks, Feb. 2, 
Tueſday. 
Faringhay, Kent, July 13. 
Farnborough, Kent, Sept. 1. 
Farnham, Dorſ. Aug. 10. 
Farnham, Surry, June 24. Holy Thurſday, 
Fenchamſlead, Berks, Whit-Tueſday. 
Fening|\am, Suff. Aug. 24. | 
Fenny-Stratford, Bucks, April 8. 
Feverſham, Kent, Feb. 14, Aug. 1. 
Flint, Aug. 1. 
Flower, Cheſh. Nov. 8. 
Folkeſton, Kent, June 27. 
Folkingham, Linc. May 1. AÞ-Wedneſday. 
Folkingham, Northamp. Nov. 22. 
Fordham, Eſſex, May 4. 
Foreham, Hampſh. June 29. 
Foreſham, Cheſh. Aug. 10. 
Foulneſs, Kent, July 10. 
Fowey, Cornw. May 1, Sept. 21. Shrove-T utſday, 
Frampton, Berks, Feb. 3. 
Frampton, Dorf. April 23, Aug. 24. 
Frideſwin, Oxf. Oct. 30, 
Fringe, Norf. May 10. 
Frodeham, Cheſh. Aug. 10. | 
Frodinghay, Sunday fortnight after Midſummer-day, 
Frome, Som. Feb. 24. Nov. 22. 
Fulſea, Cheſh. Aug. 10. | 
Furfut, Cornw. July 28. 


Gainſborough, Linc. Oct. 17. Exfter-Monday, 

Garret, Surry, July 25. 

Garſtang, Lanc. Nov. 21. 

Gillingham, Dorſ. Sept 1. Trinity-Monday. 

Giſborough, Yorkſh. Aug. 15, Sept. 19. 

Glaſtenbury, Som. Sept. 19. 

Glouceſter, March 25, June 24, Sept. 28, Nov. 28, 

Godalmin, Surry, Feb. 2. 

Goldzinny, Kent, July 22. 

Gorgan, Lane, June 29. 

Goudhurſt, Kent, July 22, Aug. 15. 

Graies, Eſſex, May 2. Whit-Tueſday. 

Grampound, Cornw. Jan. 18, June 11. 

Grantham, Linc. Dec. 17. Fifth Sunday in Lent, 

Graveſend, Kent, Jan. 25, April 23, Oct. 24. 

Great Chart, Glouc. March 25. 

Great Torrington, Dev. April 23. 

Great Warley, Eſſex, Whit- Monday. 

Green-ftreet, Eſſex, May 11. 
day. 

Grimſby, Linc. Aug. 24. 

Grimſon, Monm. March 24. 3 

Grinſtead. See Ea/f Grin/tead, and ft Grinſtea 

Griſman, Monm. Aug. 1. x 

Guilford, Surry, April 23, Nov. 22. Gord Fridays 

Gunworth, Norf, Oct. = 


Hadderfield, Suſſ. May 29, June 29. 
Hadderſton, Huntingdonſh. July 3. 
Haddon, See Low Haddon. 


Monday aſter 9.5 


A -I. edveſty 


Aug. 24, Oct. 29. Wh 
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ley, Suff. Oct. 10. 
— Kent, J Vi hit-Tueſday, 
gftock, Dev. June 7, 
leſworth, 4 Ju _ 2 
8 Nov. 8. Aſcenſion- day. 
liead, Eſſex, April 2 9 
„Suff. Aug. 29 
„ Berks April 23. Nov. 12. 8 
mock, Devon. Auguſt 1. Eaſter T 10. Je 
C Hampſh. Feb. 2, Oct. 2. 
mbleton, P 
mpſtead, Midd. Auguſt 1, oY 3 
mpton Rad, Glouc. Oct. 29. Trinity- mon Jo 
nnye, Eſſex, May I. 
nſlop, Bucks. May * 
bin, Norf. April 23. 
Leic. Oct. 20. 
rborough, 
if, Huntingd. March 6. 
rleigh, Merion. Dec. 11. 
fleioh, Wilts, Auguſt 10. 
ow, Eſſex, Auguſt 29, Nov. 28. 
iow, Hertf. April 23. ; 
p fley Green, Lancaſh. Whit- Monday. 
d, Devon. Sept. 25. Eaſter-wedneſday. 
tlerow, Berks, June 29. 
rtſtone, Norf. June 74. 
rich, Eflex, May 1, Oct. 29. 
teſbury, Bucks, May 7. 
held, Eſſex, July 25. TOE: 
hell, Hertf. July 25, Oct. 29. Good Friday. 
. May 10, June 11, Aug. 24, Nov. 8. 
vant, Oct. 17. 
verford, Pembr. July 7. 
verhill, Eſſex, May 1, July 6, Auguſt 15. Thurſday 
after the 3d of Ju. 
zulton, Cheſh. Sept. 19. 
wkhurſt, Wilts, Auguſt 10. 
Jy, Breckn. May 4, Aug. 1, Oct. 10. 
Alon, Yorkſh. July 16, Dec. 6. 
ath, Suſſ. Dec. 1. h 
athing, Eflex, Dec. 17. 
dingham, Eflex, July 25. 
dzary, Dev. April 46, June 29: 
Iminfley, Vorkſh. Oct. 2. | 
im;jiene, Suſſex, 5th Sunday in Lent. | 
ſtone, Cornw. July 9. Aug. 29, Nov. 8. Two fairs, 
the two Saturdays before the 1ſt of Fanuary, Saturday be- 
@ _ Sunday, Saturday before Palm-Sunday, and 
- Honday. 
mingham, Eſſex. April 23, May 3, July 25, Dec. 17. 
ae Fry 2 wy after Trinity Monday, and ſe- 
con anaay in deptember. 
nheld, Suſſex, Ari 23, , | 
mey, Oxfordſh. Feb. 24. Holy Thurſday, Trinity-Thurſ- 
diy, and Thurſday before Midſummer day. 
- Abba Oct. 29. 
oc, May 19, June 20, Oct. 20. Eaſter Wedneſday, 
and 1wejday ofter Candlemas day. 
oy 12 Aug. = E 
4 May 1, June 24, Sept. 19, Nov. 8. Saturday 
= the 5th Sunday in Lent, | 
/tIbury, Wilts, May 3, Sept. 25 
% Hang. Geed Friday. » 
rkford, Lane. Jan, 5, Fl 
A Lilex, Nov. 28. 
diem, Kent, Oct. 10. 
dan lerer, Bucks, Oct. 10. 
geber, Northampt. Feb. 24, Oct. 10, Dec, 6. 
reich, Eſlex, June 10, JVhit- Monday, laſt Saturday 


n December. 
Prbeckington, Dev. May 3. 
donn, Suff, Sept. 25. 

wor 


Wickham, Bucks, Sept. 25. 


orough, Eſſex, April 23. 
Auguſt 10. Eaſter- Monday. 


Wilts, * 5 Third Monday after Twelfth day, 


Oct. 29, Monday before Whit- - 


FAI 


« Hitching, Hertf. April 2, Oct. 24. Eaſter Tueſday. 
Hithe, Kent, June 20. 4. : 
Hodnet, Shropſh. Oct. 24. 

Holding, Yorkſh. Oct. 2. 
Holdworth, Eſſex, June 29. 

Holt, Norf. June 11, Oct. 29. 

Holt-hill, Dorſ, July 22. 

Holway, Som. May 3. 

Honiton, Dev. July 22. 

Hookſnorton, Oxf. June 29, Nov. 28. 
Horewood, Dev. Aug. 24. 

Horncaſtle, Linc. Aug. 10. 

Horndon, Eſſex, June 29. 

Hornſea, Yorkſh. Aug. 1, Dec, 17. 

Horril, Hampſh. Sept. 24. 

Horſham, Suff. May 3, *. 24, July 27, Nov. 30. 
Hotſdon, Hertf. June 29. 

Houlſworthy, Dev. Oct. 2. 

Heunſltb, Middl. Trinity Monday. 


/ Hoxham, Yorkſh. Dec. I7. 


Hull, Yorkſh. Oct. 10. 

Hungerford, Berks, Aug. 10. 

Huntingdon, March 25, July 2, Auguſt 15, Sept: 19: 
Go:d Friday. 

Huntsfield, Som. June 29. 

Hurſt, Suſſex, May 3, June 24. 

Huthersfield, Vorkſh. May 1 


Janbarwick, Wilts, July 25. 

Jekleton, Camb. July 2. 

Ightham, Kent, Wedneſday in Whitſun-week, called Cox- 
comb fair. 

Ilcheſter, Som. July 22. Aug. 29. Monday before Palm- 
ſunday. 

Ilminſter, Som. Aug. 15. 

Illey. See Eaſt Iſley. 

Ingatſton, Eſſex, July 9, Oct. 1. 

Ingham, Norf. Trinity Monday. 

Inglesfield, Lanc. Monday before Holy Thurſday. 

Ingleſwait, Som. Monday before Holy Thur ſday. 

Ipſwich, Suffolk, April 23, July 25. Good-friday, 

Iver, Bucks, June 29. Aug. 1. 

Ivingo, Bucks, April 25. 


Kaſbuckon, Glamorg. Oct. 10. 

Kates-croſs, Eſſex, Dec. 4. 

Katharine hill. See Catharine: 

Kederminſter, Worc. Aug. 24. Holy Thurſday and Mit- 
thur ſday. 

Keilow, Dev. Aug. 10. 

Kellington, Cornwal, April 23, Sept. I, Nov. 12. Tri- 
nity Thurſday and Holy Thur ſday. 

Kellom, gh Nov. - 

Kemſing, Cheſh. Eafter-tueſday. 

Kent IWe/tmor. 7; waſh before Lady day, and Trinity Monday. 

Kenwilgal, Pemb. Aug. 10. | 

Kerby Stephen, Weſtm. — 

Kerton, Dev. April 30, Sept. 1. 

Keſwick, Cumb. July 22. 

Ketten, Suff. June 29. 

Kettering, Northampt. Thurſday before Eaſter, Thurſday be- 
fore old Michaelmas day, and Thurſday before the 1/t of 


January. 
Keynton, Wilts, Oct. 10. 


_ _Kidwelly, Caerm. July 22. 


Kidwilly, Monm. Oct. 29. 

Kilgarren, Pemb. Aug. 10. 

Killingworth, Northum. Oct. 10. 

Kilmanton, Dev. Sept. 1. 

Kilnotton, Cornw, Aug. 25. 

Kimbolton, Hunt. July 22, Dec. 10. 

King's bridge, Dev. July 20. 

Kingſland, Heref. Dec. 9. 

Kingſton, Berks, July 25. 

Kingſton, Cambr. ph 25. | | 

Kingſton, Surry, July 22. Nov. 13. Palm-ſunday, and 
Whit-thur ſday. | | | | 

Kington, Heref. July 22, Sept. 24: Wedneſday before 
Eaſter, and Whit-manday, 

| Kinnow, 


8 - — — 
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Kinnow, Here,. 2 


Kenwilgat, Caerm. June 11. 

Kirham, Lanc. June 24. 

Kirmar, Heref, May 1. 

Kirton, Dev. Aug. 10. 

Kirton, Linc. April 23. 

Knelms, Suff. July 17. 

Kneveſtock, Eſſex, Whit-tueſday. 

Knighton, Radn. May 6. 

Knotsford, Cheſh. June 24, and 29, Oct. 29, Nov. 
Whit tueſday. 

Kyneton, Warw. June Ds 2. 

Lambard's caſtle, Dorſ. Wedneſday before Midſummer-day. 

Lamberhurſt, Kent, March 25. | 

Lamborn, Berks, Oct. 2, Dec. 4. Y/hit-monday. 

Lamorgan, Angleſea, June 29. 

. Lamport, Som. June 29, Oct. 5, Nov. 21. 

Lancaſter, June 24, Oct. 10. Palm-ſunday. 

Landaron, Lanc. Palm-ſunday. 

Landervigan, Som. July 25. 

Landibender, Angleſea, June 29. 

Landrogran, Angleſea, June 27. 

Lanedy, Heref. Nov. 8. 

Langadock, Cacrm. Feb. 2, March 2. 

Langborn, Berks, May 1. 

Langoveth, Montg. Oct, 23. 

Langridge, Som. July 22. 

Langworth, Cheſh. Oct. 23. 

Lanibeth, Nottingh. Nov. 21: 

Lanilangle, Shropſh. Oct. 10. 

Lanport, Som. ſecond Tueſday in Lent, 

Langſdown, Som. Aug. 10. 

Lanjon, Cornu. WWhit-monday. 

Lantham, Caerm. Nov. 8. | 

Lantriſſent, Glam. May 1, Aug. 1, Oct. 29. 

Larick, Cornw. June 29, Aug. 24. 

Larwin, Glamorg. Aug. 1. 

Lavenham, Suſſ. Oct. 10. 

Launceſton, Berks, Dec. 6. 

Launceſton, Cornw. June 24, Nov. 17. 

Laurence-lidiard, Som. Aug, 10. 

Laycock, Wilts, July 7. 

Layton-buzzard, Bedf. Jan. 25, Oct. 24. 

Layton-buzzard, Huntingd. May 1. 

Lechlade, Glouc. Aug. 10. | 

Ledwyn, Glamorg. Sept. 24. 

Leek, Staff. April 3, July 17, Nov. 13. Whit-monday. 

Leiceſter, May 1, June 24, Oct. 10, Dec. 19. Palm- 
unday. | 

Leighton, Bedf. May 1. 

Lelant, Cornw. Aug. 15. 

Lemington, Hampſh. May 1, OR. 2. 

Lenham, Kent, May 26. HWhit-manday. 

Lenton, Notingh. Nov. 21. | 

Leominſter, Heref. Feb. 2, May 2, June 29, Au 
Nov 8. Tueſday before Midlent-ſunday. 

Lesford, Lanc. Nov. 17. | 

Leſkard, Cornw. Aug. 15, Oct. 2. Shrove-monday, Holy 
Thurſday, Monday before Palm-ſunday, and Monday be- 
fore the 17th of December. 

Leſtwithiel, Cornw. June 29, Aug 

Liverpool, Lanc. July 22. 

Lewes, Si. Whit monday. 

Lexfield, Suff. May 1. 

Leynord Stanley, Glouc. Saturday after St. Swithin's day. 

Lid, Kent, July 11. | 

Lidbury, Heref. May 1, June 11, Oct. 2. Monday before 
Eaſter, Monday before the 29th of October, and laſt Monday 


in December. | | 
Lidford, Som. Aug. 1. Hay Thurſday. 
Lifton, Dev. Nov. 8. Holy Thurſday. 
Lime, Dorſetſh. Feb. 2, May 2, Oct. 2. 
Lincoln, June 24, Nov. 28. 

Lindedin, Camb. WWhit-tueſday. 

Linton, Camb. July 19. Whit-monday. 
Linton, Northampt. Aug. 4. 


| Litchfield, Stafford May 1, Every 


* 


IWhit-tueſday. 


Z 24. 


245 Nov. 13. 


Thurſday after 12th day, 


F AI 
or three weeks, Aſh-wedneſday, and Frida 
” November. | 9" | e th 1 
Llancarvan, Glam, Good-friday. 
Llanibithew, Caerm. Nov. 1. 
Llanibithew, Denb. June 11, July 6. 
Llanibithew, Card. Jan. 3, July 6. 
Llandaff, Glam. Feb. g. J/bi:-monday, 
Llandyſſel, Glam. Sept. 19. 
Llandyſſel, Monm. Jan. 31. 
Llanerchemith, Caerm. March 24. 
Llangevellegh, Glam. March 1. 
Llanginny, Monm. Jan. 7. 
Llangaranny, Card. May 15. 
r ny N une 11. 
Llanvilling, Monm. June 17, ſuly 17, 8 
Wedneſday before Eafter. 7 July 17, Sept. 2g, Os 
Llanwiſt, Denb. June 11. Corpus Chri/;, 
Llanydlos, Montg. July 6, Sept. 28. 
Locbyr, Shropſh. Oct. 10. 
Loddon, Norf. Nov. 21. 
Logner, Bedf. April 29. 
Longford, Dev. July 22. 
Longner, Shropſh. Good friday. 
Longuir, Staff. Whit-tueſday. 
Loughborough, Leic. Aug. 1, Nov. 13. 
Low-Haddon, Bedf. Oct 29. 
Lower Knotsford. See Knotsford. 
Lowth, Linc. May 1, July 22. 
Eaſter. 
Ludgerſhall, Wilts, July 22. 
Ludlow, Shropſh. June 24, Oct. 10, 
before Eaſter. 
Luton, Bedf April 23, Aug. 15. 
Lutterworth, Leic. March 22. Aſcenſim-day, Thurſdays 
12th day. 
Lymſham, Som. July 22. 
Lynfield, Suffolk, May 1. 
Lynn, Norf. Feb. 2. 
Lyſton, Dev. Feb. 2. 


Third Sundy at 


Dec. 3. . Mah 


M 
Macclesfield, Cheſhire, June 11, Nov. 2. 
Machynleth, Montg. June 27, July 25, Oct. 6 and 
Nov. 24. | 
Madbury, Dev. Aug. 10. 
Madrim, Kent, March 1. 
Magron, Monm. every Monday in Lent. 
Mailen-Bradley, Dev. Dec. 11. 
Maiden-Bradley, Wilts, April 25, Oct. 2. 
Maidenhead, Berks, July 22, Dec. 11. J/hit-wedneſdq, 
Maidſtone, Kent, Feb. 2, May 1, June 9, Oct. 17. 
Malden, Eſſex, March 25, July 20, Oct. 2. Wa 
Tueſday. | | 
Malling, Kent, Aug. 1. Gro Friday. 
Malpas, Cheſh. March 25, July 25, Dec. 19. 
Malton, Yorkſh. Feb. 2, OR. 6. 
Malton, Wilts, Monday aſter Eaſter. | 
Malmsbury, Wilts, March 17 and 31, April 17, M 
July 25, Oct. 28. | 
Mancheſter, Lanc. Sept. 20. I bit. Monday. 
Manhemot, Cornw. April 23, June 12, July 28, 
Mansfield, Nottinghamſhire, May 29, June 29. 
Marchfield, Glouc, Oct. 24. 
Margum, Glamorg. Good Friday. 
Market-Jew, Cornw. June 11, 
monday, Good Friday. 
Markham-Church, Cornw. Aug. 1. 
Marlborough, Wilts, June 29, Jay 20, 
Nov. 22. | 
Marlow, Bucks, OR. 27. 
Marras, Cornw. Aug. 10. | 
 Marſgate, Lanc. Eaſfter-wedneſday. 
Martin's town, Dorſ. Nov. 22. 
Martock, Som. Aug. 10. 
Mary wick, Cornw. Sept. 19, Dec. 21. 
Matenſley-green, Hampſh. Dec. 3. 
Maudlin-hill, Hampſh. July 22. 
Maudlin-hill, Yorkſh. July 22. 
Mayfield, Suffolk, May 10 and 13, Nov. 13: 


OR. 27, Dec. II. Pai 


Aug. 155 06 
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ling, Kent, Nov. 17. 
— Glam. May 3. 
d ways Bucks, Oct. 295 


1 bit-tueſday« 2 | 
de Ma 6, Auguſt 24, Oct. 10. 
tin, Suffolk, May 13. . h 
ther, Cornw. >» TO. oY * 
ane Dean, Glouc. October 10. Eaſter-m ys 
4 ddichams Yorkſh. I hit-monday. p 
ddlewich, Cheſh. OR. 29. Aſcenſion- 7 YI 
burſt, Suſſex, March 25, July 20. it. tus/day, 
ame, Suſſex, WW hit-monday. _ vp 
nal, Effex, Oct. 2. n 
F dfummer-Norlen, Samer ſ. Good-friday, 
WF: born-Port. Som. June 55 Nov. 8. 
rock, Cornw. May 1, Oct. 10. 
ner, Cornw. Oct 10. ; 
% Der. Geol. fi iday, and Palm-ſunday. 
Mon, Wilts, July 16. 
inſler. Kent, Palm-ſunday. 
ion, Kent, June 6. 
iwerton, Som. July 25, Oct. 10. 
itcham, Surry, Augult I. 
odbury, on Pig ag. P . 
n. Cornwal, Sept. 25. a 
—_— Aug. 2.4, 1 22; IV hit - tueſday. 
ontgomery, March 25, May 27, Aug. 24. 
ontſorel, Leic. June 29. 
orelidge, Som. Aug. 1. 
oreton, Dev July 20, Dec. II. 
Jorton, Yorkſh. Nov. 17. 
ſet, Hamp. Trinity-thur ſday. | 
ount-Bowin, Cornw. March 13. Monday after Midlent- 
ſunday. 
ount's Bay, Cornw. Oct. 10. 
lountecut, Som. April 25. 
Jounton, Glamorg. R 3. 


Eaſler-tue/day, 


[mptwich, Cheſh. Aug. 24. 

Jayiand, Suffolk, Oct. 2. 

eath, Glamorg. July 2, Sept 1. Trinity-thurſday. 

ee ham, Suffolk, Nov. 8. 

ſethſtow, Som. Sept. 18. 

rwork pn Treat, Whit wedne/day. 

Jewark, Nottingh July 22, Octob, 29. Tueſday ſeven-night 
befere Paim-ſunday, | a 
lewborongh, Angleſea, Fune II, 

Iewburouph, Lanc. Sept. - * TW 

lewhorough, Som Aug. 10. 

lewbridge, Oxf. March 20. Sept. 28. 

lewbury, Berks, Auguſt 24, Nov. 8, Dec. 11. 
thu ſay, | | 

ewbury, Bucks, June 24. 


Iewcaſtle, Northumb. March 25, Oct. 29. 

evcaltle in Emlin. June 11, Sept. 25. 

ewcaftle, Saf, Aug. 1, Nov. 22. Friday after Twelfth- 
4%, and Vionday after Low-ſunday. 
went, Glouc, Avg. 1. Alonday before Eaſter, WWedneſdiy 
before bitſunday, and Friday after the 19th of Sept. 
ewin, Monm! Aug, 15 

eu- ur, Kent, Mui un-Evue. 
ewland, Cornw. Nov. 8. 
en market, Suff. Nov. 8. 
nam, Glouc. June 11, 
1 Oct. 2. 

uw "t, amp, IL hit IA 2 

_ Lad 4 . 72 * and Palm-ſunday. 

ang, roplhire, July 7. 

hk — Montg. June 16, Oct. 24, Dec. 22. 

=4 EFagnel, Pucks, April 21, June 11, Nov. 1, and 


_ Ts: 
; Pt-Pond, Eſſex, Nov. 17. 
Ron, Lane, May 


tion. 7. Aug. 1, Sept. 29, Dec. 16. 
Won. Buſhel, Dev. June 24, Nov. I7. ' Firſt Medneſday 


cuton- 
= Peopleford, Dev. Oct. 29. 
Wn, Montgom. June 13. 6 


Hah- 


JG, 


Oct. 29. 


lere Lc hg: 10. Made of nn di 


Fat 


New-ware, Montgom. Oct. 29. 

Norſe, Dev. Go:d-friday. 

Northall, Middleſex, Sept. 27. | 

Northallerton, Yorkſhire, Jan. 25, Aug. 24, every Ned- 
neſday after Chriſimas, till June. 

Northam-Church, Lanc. Aug. 1. 41 TS, 

Northampton, March 25, April 3, and 23, Aug. 13, and 
I 5 Sept. 19, Nov. 28, Dec. 19, every Friday from 
Chriſtmas till June. 

North Church, Hertf. Saturday before old Michae/mas-day. 

North-Curry, Som. Aug. 1. | 

North-fleet, Kent, March 24, April 2. Eafter-tueſday, and 
Whit- tue/day. | 

Northill, Beri:s, March 25. 


Northill, Kent, March 25. 


Northleech, Glouc. June 29, 

North-Moor, Wilts, Aug. 20. 

Northmore, Suſſex, March 20. 
North-Moulton, Dev. Nov. 12. 
Nerth- Moulton, Dor. firſt Tueſday in Mays 
Northop, Dev. June 26. 

Northop- Petherton, Som. May 1. 

Northſtreet, Kent, Eaſter tueſday. 

North Taunton, Dev. Oct. 2: Dec. 17. 
Norton. Wilts, July 20. | 
Northwich, Cheſh. July 22, Aug. 24, Dec. 17. 
Norwich, Norfolk, Aug. 24. | 
Nottingham, Feb. ..4, October 2. 
Nun-Eaton, Warw. May 3. 

Nunny, Som Nov. 22 | 


Nutley, Suſſex, April 23: Good-friday. 
O 


Oakham, Rutland. April 27. September 15. 

Oakha n pton, Dev. Jity 7. Secona Thurſday in March, 
and firſt 1 ue duy in Septeind er. 

Oakingham, Berks, June 11, Aug. 29, Nov. 12. 

Ockingd;n, Berks, Thurſday before Shrave-tueſday. 

Ockington, Dev. May 3. Secend Tueſday in March, and 
firſt Tue/day in September ; firſt Wedneſday after the 11th 
of ()ftober, and Weine/day after Midſummer- day. 

Odehill, Oxf. May 19. 

Odiham, Hampſh. July 7. Saturday before Midlent Sanday. 

Oreton, Rutl. Sept. 25. 

Orford, Suff. June 24. 

Orleton, Weſtmorl. April 13. 

Ormſkirk, Lanc. Aug. 29. I bit- Mynday. 

Oſweſtry, Shropſh. May 1, Dec. 11. 

Otterford, Som. Nov. 7 

Overton, Hampſh April 23, July 7. | 

Oulney, Bucks, Feb. 14, March 25, June 29, Aug. 16, 
Eaſter- Monday. 

Oundle, Northamptonſh. Feb. 14. Mhit-monday. 

Ower, Dorſetſh. Oct. 10. 


Oxford, May 1, Aug. 24, Nov. 8, Eaſter- tueſday. 
P 


Paddington, Middl. July 26. 

Padom-Haſſon, Norf. Nov. 13. 

Pamphile, Dorſ. Oct. 29. 

Panſwick, Glouc. Sept. 19. V hit-tuęſday. 

Partney, Cornw. Sept 19. 

Patrington, Vorkſh. March 17. 

Peckham, Surry, Aug. 10. 

Pedletin, Dorſ. Eaſter-tueſday. 

Peddy, Som. Aug. 10. 

Pellily, Glouc. Sept. 19. 

Pembridge, Som. May 1. 

Pemſey, Lanc. June 24. 

Penhall, Cornw. Sept. 25. Holy Thurſday. 

Penkridge, Staff. Oct. 4. | 

Pennyfont, Som. Dec. 3. 

Penrith, Cumberl. Mhit-tueſday. 

Penryn, Cornw. May 1, July 7. . 

Penſance, Cornw. March 5. Trinity Thurſday, and Thur- 
day before Advent-ſunday, 

Pensford Som. Nov. 8. 

Perlock, Som. Nov. 22. 

Perſhore, Worc. May 31, June 15. 

Peterborough, Northampt. June 24, Aug. 1, Oct. 2: 

Petersfield, Hampſh. June 29, Dec. 11, 


4 A Peverell, 


PAL 


Peverell, Dev. Aug. 29. | 

Philip's-Norton, Somerſ. April 27, May r. 

Piddle-town, Dorſ. Oct. 29. 

Pinchback, Cornw. July 15. 

Plimpton, Dev. Feb. 14, M 

Holy Thurſaday. ä 

Plint, Cornw. June 24. 

Pluckley, Cornw. Dec. 16. | > ns 

5 Dev. Oct. 29. Thurſday after the 29th of 

fober. 

Pontefract, Yorkſh. Palm-ſunday, and Trinity-eve. 

Ponterley, Hampſh: July 22. | 

Pont Stephen, Hampſh. June 29, Oct. 19. MWhit-wed- 
neſday. | | 

Pont Stephen, Oxf. Nov. 8. | | & 

Pontypole, Monm. March 11, May 24, June 24, July 
29, Oct. 10, ITY 

Pool, Derb. Nov. 12. 

Pool, Dorſ. Nov. 12. 

Porkdown, Hamp. July 15. 

Porlock, Som. June 11. 

Portſmouth, Hampſh. July r. | 

Potton, Bedf. third Tuefday in January, third Tueſday in 
July, and Gord-friday. ee oe a 

Preſcot, Lanc. Corpus Chriſti day. 

Preſton, Lanc. June 24, Aug. 15, Dec. 11. 

Preſton, Yorkſh. Nov. 8. 

Prickwell, Eſſex, St. Swithin's day. 

Probus, Cornw. June 24, Sept. 17. 

Prue-Preſton, Hampſh. Dec. 11. 

Pulhely, Caern. May 3. 


Queen's-Camel, Som. * 25. Trinity Thurſday, 


Radnage, Bucks, June 29: Trinty-Monday. 
Radnor, Oct. 29. 
Ragland, Monm. Nov. 8. 
Ramſbury, Wilts, May 3, Sept. 25. 
Randal, Lanc. Whit-tueſday. | 
Raſon, Som. May 13. 
Ravenglas, Cumb. July 25. 
Ray, Eſſex, Trinity Monday. 
Rayleigh, Eſſex, Trinity Monday. 
Reading, Berks, Feb. 2, May 1, June 24, July 25, 
Oct. 2. 
Reculver, Kent, Sept. 19. | 
Redruth, Cornw. April 21, July 23, Oct. 12, 
Rhaiadergwy, Radnorſh, Aug. 15, Sept. 25. 
Rich, Camb. all Rogation week. 
Richdrel, Lanc. Nov. 8. 
Richmond, Surry, July 7, Sept. 25. 
Rickmanſworth, Hertf. July 2. 
Ridbury, Kent, Jan. 25. 
Ridbury, Monm: Jan. 25. | 
Ringwood, Hampſh. June 29, Dec, 17. 
Rippon, Yorkſh. May 1, Sept. 25. Aſcenſion- day. 
Riſborough, Bucks, Good Friday. 
Rochdale, Lanc. May 3, Nov. 3. 
Rocheſter, Kent, May 19, Nov. 10, Dec. 11. 
Rochford, Eſſex, April 2, Oct. 17. Whit-tueſday. 
Rocking, Kent, July 22. 
Rockingham, Northampt. Sept. 19. 
Roſs, Heref. July 20, Auguſt 15, Sept. 25, Nov. 10, 
Dec. 11. Aſcenſion-day, and Corpus Chriſti day. 
Rowel, Northampt. Trinity- Monday. 
Rowland-caſtle, Berks, May 1. 
Royſton, Hertf. July 7, Oct. 24. Afh-wedneſday, and 
edneſday in Whitſun week. 
Rugby, Warw. Aug. 10, Nov. 21. 
Ruilly, Eſſex, Trinity-monday. 
Rumford, Eſſex, June 24. 
Rumney, Kent, Aug. 1. | 
Rumſey, Hampſh. Aug. 15, Nov. 8. Eafter-Monday. 
Ruthwyn, Denbighſh. OR. 1, Nov. 11, 
Rye-hill, Hamp. Thit-Manday. 
Rygate, Surry, Whit-monday, and Wedneſday in Eaſter- 
week. | | 


Ryſton, Som. J une 4. 


arch 25, June 24, Aug. I, 


Sale, Kent, In bit-thurſday. 


Sithick, Hamp. March 25. 


8 
Sabridgeworth Hertf. April 2 OR. 8 
Sadbury, Trinity 1 8 * * 
Saffron-Walden, Eſſex, Oct. 23. 


Midlent ſun, 


Salford, Derbyſh. Nov. 1. Whit-monday, 
Saliſbury, Wilts, Jan. 6, March 25, Oct. 13. 
2 *7 2 * ueſday after Twelfth day, Maa, 
ay, it-tueſday, and | 
_ cbaaimo wa bt 7 gd oftr 4 
ltaſh, Cornw. Feb. 2, July 25. 
Saltwich, Worc. Good 544 ? 
Sandbach, Cheſh. Eaſter-tueſday, Wedneſday in In 
week, and Monday after St. Bartholomew day. ' 
Sandbury, Yorkſh. Trinity-monday, and Corpus Clriſ 
Sandford, Dev. April 21, Aug. 29. wh 
1 * Dec. 18. 
andy-chapel, Glamorganſh. Aug. 24; 
Sandwich, Kent, 2 18 
Sapſhead, Hertf. April 23. 
Sawley, Derb. Nov. 12. 
Scarborough, Yorkſh. Holy Thurſday. 
Sea-Saltre, Kent, March 25. 
Seal, Glouc. July 25. 
Sedelow, Vorkſh. Aug. 10. 
Selby, Yorkſh. June 11, Aug. f, 
Eaſter. ils 
Sevenoke, Kent, March 3, June 29, OR. 12, Das 
cnt © Dorſ. June 24. Saturday before Paln-ſok 
Sheepwaſh, Dev. April 10, Aug. 10, OR, 21 
Shefnal, Shropſh. July 25, Nov. 21, 
Shefford, Bedf. Jan. 12, Sept. 30. 
Shelford, Bedf. July 7. 
— Som. Jah 17. 
herborn, Dorſ. July 7, Auguſt 10. Firſt 1M 
the 11th of 0. 2 NY 
Sherſton, Wilts, May 1, Oct. 2. 
Shipton, Worc. June 11, 
Shirking, Midd. July 25. 
Shrewſbury, June 22, Aug. 1, Oct. 2. WWidu{ag: 
Aſcenſion day. 
Shroughton, Dorſ. Sept. 25. 
Sidland, Dorſ. Dec. 17. 
Silverton, Dev. June 24, Aug. 24. 


—_— 7 I << A ww . 
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* 
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Sittingborn, Kent, Oct. 10. 
Sittingham, Shropſh. Oct. 2. 
Skipton, Cheſh. July 25. | | 
Skipton, Yorkſh. Nov. 22. MWhit-monaay, Saturdy 
Eaſter week, and Trinity monday. 
Sleaford, Linc. Mhit- monday. 
Smeath, Kent, July 2. 
Smeath, Warw. Sept. 19. 
Snide, Warw. Sept. 19. | 2 
Sodbury, Glouceſt. June 24. Holy Thurſday, and ti 


Sunday in Lent. | 
Monday before St. Jen 


Soham, Camb. April 28, 
Bapiiſt's day. : 

* 41 Som. Sept. 30, Nov. 8. Third Tui h 
Eaſter, Tueſday before Holy Thurſday, aud Tueſday 9 
Palm- ſunday. 

Sofing, Yorkſhire, Monday before Eaſter. 

Southam, Warw. June 29. = 

Southampton, Hampſh. April 25. Trinity monday. 

Seuthaven, Yerkſh. Trinity monday. 

Southbovoy, Dev. July 7, Nov. 8. Hoh Thur ſd) 

Southbrent, Som. Oct. 10. 1 N 

Southel, Midd. Wedneſday Le Eafter week, and ſee 
neſday after the 11th of October. ; 

Suh 7 Pub Dev. A before the 1 1th of Jun 
firſt Tueſday in September. 

South Petherton, Som. June 24. 

Southey, Kent, Dec. 3. 

Southwark, Sept. 19. 

Spalding, Linc. Sept. 19, Nov. 28, Dec. 17. 

Spaſſer, Heref. April 23. 

Spil/hy, Linc. Trinity Monday. 

St. Aberkennen, Dev. Nov. 22. 16, Oct! 

St. Alban's Hertf. March 25, June 22, Aug. St. Andres 


Whi t-monday, 


Af 


. Andrew's, Dorf. Dec. 11. 
Ann's Som. June 24. 
Auſtel, Corn w. Dec. I. 
' Deacons, Som. Aug. 4. 
. ales Heref. Bug: T3: _| 
Edes, Huntingd. Dec. 17. _ 
; Edmond's Bury, 155 Orr 2, 
ith's, Su 2 
. — Cornw. May 28, Aug. 1. 
t. Giles's, af. a yr * 
's, OUT, qu . 17 
4 che Worc. March 25. Friday after Palm-Sunday. 
t. John's bridge, Glouc. Aug: 29. | 
„ Tres, Cornw. Good Friday, and Saturday before Advent 
nday. | 3 

yg Hunt. Oct. 2. I pit. Monday. 
Lawrence, Cornw. Aug. 10. Oct. 29. 
| Margaret's, Kent, July 20. 
t. Mary, Somerſ. Sept. 19. 
t. Mary-Ottery, Dev. Aug. 15. Tueſday before Palm- 
ſunday, and Trinity-tueſday. | 
' Mary's Pariſh, Glamor. Aug. 15. «Ak 
| Michael's, Cornw. Nov. 8, Monday after eld Michael- 
mas day. | 
t Nicholas, Glam. Dec. 17 | 
. Pombs, Cornw. April 23, June 28. Good Friday. 
. Stephen, Cornw. May 1, July 20, Sept. 25, 
. Tiddy, Cornw. May 10, Sept. 14. 
f. Toſſel's, Corn. God Friday, and Whit-tueſday, 
. Wirard, Monmouthfh. IWhit-wedneſday. 
abridge, Dorſ. April 25, Aug. 24. 
VG. 26, Med 2h, May's, ul 
anord, FED, 20, pri 22, a 5 une 29, 20. 
Oct. 2. St. Peter's day. EY J July 30, 
amford, Linc. Feb. 6, March 26, July 25. Sunday after 
Corpus Cbriſti day, and Midlent Sunday. 
anaway, Eſſex, April 23. 
andſtead, Hertf. May 1, 
anes, Midd. April 30. 
nley, Derb. Nov. 17. 
anton, Glouc. OR. 24. 
rſtrange, Suff. June 29. 
Waverdale, Dev. July 25. 
avord, Som. June 11, Sept, 28, 
tedbing, Eſſex, June 29. 
eeple-Aſhton, Wilts, Sept. 19. 
evenedge, Hertf. July 17. 
ockvridge, Hampſh. June 29. Holy Thurſday. 
2 _ hit. monday. 
ckiey, Vorkſh, Saturday after the t -thi . 
en 2 4 e twenty-third of April 
Fr — March 2, Aſcenſion-day, and Corpus 
ocklbury, Cornwall, July 22, 
oekton, Durham, July 7. 
«k-Underham, Som. April 25, 
ockworth, Linc, June 29. 
oke, duff, May | 
oken Church, Oxf. June 29. 
enham, Dev. Good Friday. 
ley, Yirkfp. Trinity-monday. 
one, Staff, July 25. 
onehouſe, Glouc. April 20, Oct. 10. 
Mey Stratford, Bucks, July 22. 

0 March 12. 
ford, Eflex, October 24. 
ford, Hertf. Nov. 17. 


a 8 Gore, October 24: | 
Hin. Auguſt 15, October 10. 


9 


3 Tune 29, 
OW 
bu Gee Dorf. June 17. 


af Som. April 25, Aug. I. 

e . Nit 2525 

w.; „9. | | ; 

W the. Wold, Gs e _ 
orc. March 18, Aug. 29, 
June 24. | 


. — — 
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Stratford, Warw. Sept. 19. Aſcenſin- day. 

Stratton, Cornw. May 8, Nos. 8, Dec. 11. 

Stretton-Churchz Shropſh. Sept. 19. 

Stroud-Water, Glouc. May 1, Aug, 10- 

Sturbridge, Camb. Sept. 19. | 

Sturmiſter, Dorſ. May 1, Oct. 24. 6 

Sudbury, Suff. March 12, June 29, Aug. 24. The laft 
Tueſday in April. WA 

Sudminſter, Eſſex, Thurſday before Eaſter, and Aſcenſion day. 

Sutton, Hampſh. Nov. 17. 

Sutton, Kent, December 1. 

Swaley, Dorſ. April 25. 

Swanſey, Glam. June 11; July 2, Aug. 15, Oct. 195 
Second Saturday in May. 

Sweaton, Durham, July 7. | 

Swindon, Wilts, Sept. 19. Second Monday in May, 
ſecond Monday after the 1 * of December, 


Tallowdown, Dorſetſh. May 18, Aug. 31. 

Talfarn-Green, Dev. Nov. 8. 

Tamworth, Staff. April 23, Oct. 24. Ah-wedneſday. 

Tangley, Hampſh. April 25, June 24. 

Tanill, Wilts, July 26. | 

Taveſtock, Dev. Jan. 6, April 25, Aug. 29, Oct. 10, 
Dec. 11. | | 

Taunton, Som. June 17, July 7. 

Tedbury, Glouc. July 22. Aß-wedneſday. 

Tenbury, Worc. April 25, July 7. 

Tenby, Pemb. July 20, Sept. 19. 

Tenderden, Kent, April 26. 

Teptery, Eſſex, July 26. 

1 Glouc. Feb. 24, May 3, June 11, Aug. 24, 

Ct. 10. p 

Thame, Oxf. Oct. 10. Tueſday after od Michaelmas day. 

Thaxted, Eſſex, Aug. 1. Sunday after Aſcenſion- day. 

Themble-Green, Glouc. July 25. 

Therſton, Warw. Sept. 19. 

Thetford, Norf. May 1. 

Thickham, Som. July 25. 

Thorn, Yorkſh. firſt Monday in June. 

Thornbury, Glouc. Aug. 15. Eaſter-MMonday, and Mon+ 
day before the I/ f Fanuary. 

Tee, DE, er-Tueſday. 

Thorock-graies, Eſſex, May 12, June 29, OR, 20; 

Thrampſton, Northumb. July 25. 

Thunderly, Eſſex, May 7, Aug. 4. 

Thurlor, Camb. OR. 10. 

Thurſk, Yorkſh. Oct. 29. 

Tiddeſwell, Derb. May 3, Oct. 29. 

Tigmouth, Dev. OR. 10. 

Tilbury, Eſſex, July 25. 

Tilverton, Dev. OR. 10. 

Tinmouth, Dev. Oct. 10. | 

Titchfield, Hampſh. May 3. — 

Tiverton, Dev. Oct. 10. Tueſday after Trinity-Thurſday. 

Toceſter, Northampt. March 22, Auguſt 4, Oct. 29. 

Tockington, Glouc. May 9, Nov. 17, Dec. 17. 

Toriſt, Yorkſh. Oct. 29. 

Torrington, Dev. June 24, Oct. 10. 

Totnes, Dev. May 1, Nov. 8. 

Tottenham court, Midd. Auguſt 4: k 

Tream, Glouc. Nov. 22. 

Treewen, Corn. Eaſter-Tueſday. 

Tregahethaw, Corn. April 25, Auguſt x, 

Tregaron, Card. Feb. 8, March 8. 

Tregony, Cornw. April 25, May 3, July 25, Sept. 1, 
Nov. 17. Shrove-Tueſday. 

Treſhevimick, Worc. July 7. 

Trewin, Cornw. Oct. 10. 

Trigney, Lanc. Nov. 17. 

Trinbury, Worc. Auguſt 15. 

Tring, Hertf. June 29. , 


Troubridge, Wilts, July 55 : 
Truro, Cornw. Nov. 30. Wedneſday after Midlent Sunday, 
Tuddington, Bedf. Aug. 24, Oct. 10, Dec. 4. 


and 


and M hit- Medneſday. 


Tunbridge, Kent, June 24, Oct. 13. Aſßb-Mednęſday, and 


Trinity- Monday. 
Turbury, Cumb, Auguſt 15, | 
Tuxbury, 


FAI 


1 who Northampt. Auguſt 13. 
Tuxford, Nottingh. May 1, Sept. 19. 
Twiford, Berks, July 15. | 


Vahley, Staff. Sept. 24. 

Uphaven, Wilts, Oct. 29. 

Upper-Ottery, Dev. Firſt Wedneſday after the 11th of Oc- 
tober. | 

Uppingham, Rutl. Feb. 24, July 7. 

Upton, Worc. June 29. Hhit-T hurſday: 

Uſk, Monm. May 1, OR. 29. Trinity-Monday. 

Uſkom, Dev: June 29, Auguſt 30. Good Friday. 

Uttoxeter, Staff, April 2 5, Nept. 19. 

VDnxbiidge, Midd. July 20, Oct. 10. 

W. 

Wadley, Berks, March 25. 

Wakefield, Yorkſh. June 24, Aug. 10, Sept. 19. Dec. 
II. Third Thurſday in Auguſt. 

Walden, Eſſex, Feb. 24, March 25, July 25. Firft Med- 
neſday in February, and firſi Wedneſday in May. 

Walgrove, Berks, Oct. 10. HWhit- Monday. 

Wallingford, Berks, April 5, 25, June 24, Sept. 29, 
Nov. 12, Dec. 17. Thurſday before Eaſter, and Mit- 
Monday. | | 

Waltham, Berks, Auguſt 10. 

Waltham, Eſſex, May 3. Sept. 25. 

IValtham, Surry, Medneſday in Eafter-week. 

Waltham, Worc. Sept. 19. 

Wandſworth, Surry, Sept. 19. Whit- Monday. 

Wantage, Berks, July 7, Oct. 17. Poon 

Warbridge, Cornw. May 1, June 11, Aug. 1. Oct. 10. 

Ware, Hertf. Sept. 18. 

Ware, Som. July 7. 

Wareham, Dorſ. April 6, June 24, Auguſt 3r. 

Warminſter, Wilts, April 11, June 24, Aug. 10, Nov. 8. 

Warrington, Lanc. July 25, Dec. 10. 

Warwick, May 1, ſune 24, Nov. 8. 

Watford, Hertf. Auguſt 24. Trinity- Mmday. 

Watlington, Oxf. March 25, Auguſt 24. 

Wead, Eſſex, Oct. 15. 

Weald, Som. July 7. 

IVebley, Heref. Holy Thurſday, and Trinity-T bur day. 

Wedmare, Som. July 22. 

Wefnor, Eſſex, Aug. 24. : 

Wellington, Shropſh. June 11. id 

We'lingborough, Northampt. Oct. 29. 
E :/ter-rwcek, 

Welle, Som. May 3, 9, June 24, Oct. 22. 

Welſh Pool, Montg. Aug. 29- 

Wem, Shropſh. June 29, July 2, Nov. 21. 

Wemerly, Cornw. May 8, 

Wendover, Bucks, May 1, Oct, 2. 

Wenlock, Shropſh. June 24. 

IV:/thury, Wilts, fit Friday in Lent, and WWhit-Monday. 

Weſterly, Glouc. Sept. 19. 

Weſt-Grinſtcad, Suſſ. Dec. 11. 

Weſt-Lows, Cornw, April 25. 

Weſtmear, Staff. Sept. 19. 

Weſton-Zealand, Som. Aug. 29. 

Weſtram, Kent, April 22. 

Wethersfield, Eſſex, July 22. 

Wetſhap, Wilts, Nov. 17. 

Wettington, Wilts, Nov. 17. 

Wey-hill, Hampſh. Oct. 10. 

Weymer, Hampſh. Oct. 10. 

Whatley, Som. July 7. 

Whemerly, Kent, Nov: 6. 

Whilby, Dorſ. Sept. 25. 

Whitchurch, Hampſh. Oct. 25. Thit-Monday. 

Whitehaven, Cumb. Sept. 1. 

Whitland, Glouc. Feb. 24, March 29. 

Whitland, Worc. Aug. 15, Sept. 19. 

Whitlegridge, Shropſh. Nov. 22. 

| Wickham, Hampſh. May 9. 

Wickware, Glouc. March 25, July 2. 

Wigburn, Berks, March 25. 
Wiggan, Lanc. Oct. 29. Aſcenſion-day. | 
Wigmore, Monm: March 25, 5 28. 


Medneſday in 


FAI 
Wikon, Monm. July 25. ped 
Wilſcomb, Som. May 1, Sept. 25. 
Wilton, Wilts, April 23, Sept. 1, Nov. 12, 
Mimbleton, 4 Monday aſter Lady- day. 


Winborn, Dorſ. June 29, Sept. 14. Good Frido. 
Winchcomb, Glouc. April 25, July 17. 


Wincheſter, Hampſh. July 22, Oct. 24. Fir Mods 
Lent. ; 
Eafter-Tuſy, 


Windſor, Berks, June 24, Oct. 24. 
Winny, Hampſh. OR. 10. 
Winſlow, Bucks, Aug. 10. 
Winterborn, Glouc. June 29. 
and ſecond Thurſday in May. 
Wiſbich, Camb. Aug. 1. Whitſun-eve. 
Witham, Eſſex, Nov. 12. Trinity- Monday. ' 
Witham, Hampſh. Oct. 10. 
Witherall, Yorkſh. July 22, OR. 2. 
Witheridge, Dev. May 3, June 29. WWedn:ſay a 
I5th of April. 
Witney fair, Oxf. June 29, Dec. 4. Holy Thurſdy. 


Mitney flatute, Of. Thurſday after old Michatlmas day, al 
the next Thur/day. 


Wadley, Som. April 23. 
Wolpi:, Suffolk, Sept. 19. 
Wolverhampton, Staff. June 24. 
Wooburn, Bedf. July 2. 
Woodbridge, Suff. May 3. 
Woodbury-hill, Dorf. Sept. 18. 
Noodcut, Oxf. Menday after the 16th day of November. 
Woodham-ferris, Eſſex, Oct. 10. 
Woodhurſt, Hunt. June 24. 
Woodland, Dorf. July 5. 
Woodſtock, Oxf. March 25, July 2, OR. 2, Ner.n 
Dec. 17. Mbit Tu:ſday, and Thurſcay after tie 12 
November. | 
Wordflock flatute, the I/ day of October, and the next Thu 
day. 
Woolbridge, Dorſ. May 3. 
Woold, Worc. Sept. 19. ON 
Worceſter, Aug. 15, Sept. 19. Saturday beser Pain 
diy, and Saturday after Eaſder. 
Workſen, Dev. June 7. 
Workſop, Nottinghamſh. March 7, Oct. 18, 
Workſworth, Derb. May 2. 
Wortham, Glouc. April 23. 
Wotton, Glouc. Sept. 25. 
Wotton, Som. April 23, Sept. 19. 
Wotton, Wilts, Nov. 2, Dec. 19. 
Wrexham, Denb. March 12. 
Wrinkley, Glouc. Oct. 29. 
Wrinton, Som. Sept. 20. 


Second Thurſday in Flra 


. 

Yadeland, Monm. July 22. 
Yarmouth, Hampſh. July 22. | 
Yarmouth, No+f. Thurſday before Lady day. 
Yarmouth caſtle, Wilts, Oct. 3. = 
Yarum, Yorkſh. July 22, Oct. 19. Third Thurſ4q! 
April, Holy Tburſday, and Thurſday after Lady-dcy 
Yelland, Yorkſh. Aug. 1, 
Yminith, Yorkſh. Aug. 1. 
Yoevil, Som. Nov. 17. | 
York, June 24, Aug. 1, Oct. 19, Nov. 13. 
| Yſtradmerick, Som. June 21, July 21, Oct. 29. 


But the greateſt of theſe fairs are, Sturbridge, in ß 
bridgeſhire, for almoſt all kinds of goods; —_ S- 
eter, and Cheſter, for cloths, and many other > 
dities; Wey-hill for hops, and Burford for _—_— 
tholomew-tair, London, for lean and Welch bla 2 
St. Faith's for Scots runts; Yarmouth, for = 7 
Tpſwich, for butter ; and Shrewſbury and Bridgno” 
Welch butter and cattle. 


According to the Engliſh Jaws, a 

longer than the grant, or uſe by cuſtom, 3 time f 
and *t goods are fold after the expiration of A o of 
ſel! is to forfeit to the King double the va 3 Fo 
is f. „ of which the; roſecutor is to have che (he! 
part. The fair muſt be duly proclaimed by 9 


be kent! 


a fair muſt ant 
il war 


F A M a 


he time of its continuance muſt 
or lord of the 1 mu ** ound appointed muſt be 
he mentioned; the place or gr. 1 
ſet out; and care Is to be taken that there ſhall be no _ 
& Gene but an orderly keeping of during th 
. : inues. ere er - 5 
___ _ geldings, and other cattle, they muſt have 
hories, inted places, that ſuch people as reſort thither 
their — certainty where to find them. One ſufficient 
my or more, muſt be appointed to take toll, and 
k R he ſame place from ten in the forenoon every day 
n fan-ſet, during the time of the fair; and in tolling, 
"1 rſon appointed for that purpoſe muſt have before 
oe * parties bargaining, upon his tolling any horſe, or 
__ beaſt, and muſt write in his book the chriſtian and 
firnames of all the parties; alſo their dwelling-places, 
with the colours, and ſome particular marks of the horſe, 
mare, or gelding, ſo ſold or bargained for, on penalty of 
forſeiting 40 8. for every default. The toll keeper is to 
have one credible perſon, known to him, to vouch the 
horſe or mare, and teſtify his knowledge of the ſeller ; 
and his name, and place of abode, mult be entered with 
that of the other in the book; together with the colour, 
mark, or price, of the horſe or mare ſold or exchanged ; 
of which the buyer may have a note in writing out of the 
book, reciting the contract, with the hand of the toll- 
man thereto, for which he may take 2 d. 
If any toll· Keeper ſuffer a ſale to paſs without a voucher, 
unleſs he well knows the party, he is to forfeit 51.; as 
alſo is every party making a falſe teſtimony, or avouch- 
ment; or every ſeller unknown, not bringing a voucher, 
and cauſing the ſame to be entered; and the ſale of the 
horſe, or other cattle, to be void. But, notwithſtanding 
ſuch vouching, if a horſe is ſtolen, and fold in this man- 
ner, the owner, upon claiming him within ſix months after 
ſtealing, may redeem him at the price he was ſold for, mak - 
ing proof, by two ſufficient witneſſes, of his property, and 
that it was ſtolen 3 ſuch proof to be made before a juſtice 
of peace, or the head-officer or magiſtrate of a corpora- 
tion ; and the price to be ſuch as _ buyer upon oath 
ſhould teſtify before the juſtice he paid for him: though, 
if the deln horſe is not ſold ia open fair or market, and 
lawfully tolle,, the right is in the owner from whom he 
was ſtole, who may ſeize or replevy him in any place 
where he finds him 
For the rendering of juſtice between buyers and ſellers, 
and the redreſs of grievances ariſing therein, a court of 
pie-pouder was eſtabliſhed, by the antient laws of Eng- 
land, to be he'd in fairs. See Pie-pouder court. 
By the ſla:ute of the 1ſt and 2d of Philip and Mary, it 
was enacted, That perſons dwelling in the country, out 
of cities, boroughs, towns corporate, or market towns, 
ſhould not ſell by retail any woollen-cloth, linen cloth, 
haberdaſh-wares, grocery-wares, or mercery-wares, at 
any cities, boroughs, towns corporate, or market-towns, 
except in open fairs, upon pain of forfeiting 6s. 8d. 
and hs * to be fold 2. that this 5a mould 
not be hurtful to any that brought thoſe commodities to 
| thoſe places, to be ſold by wholeſale. See Market. 
SANs, or Pheaſants. An iſland made by the river 
Bidoſſa, which ſeparates France from Spain, ſituated in 
| 1 deg, 30 min. of W. lon. and 43 deg. 25 min, of N. lat. 
= mug been the Oo of ſeveral treaties between 
| e and Spain, particularly in 1659. | 
ALKENBURG, or enn! A port- town of Sweden, 
the province of Gothland, ſituated in 13 deg. of E. 
MI and 57 deg of N. lat. See Sweden. 
> or Fill, A ſmall copper coin current in Egypt, 


worth about 2-20th Pt 
eall it — oths of a penny ſterling; but the Turks 


ALMOU 1 
118 30 min. of 


— 1 7s 3 
2 1 4 1 . 
1 i 9 


port-town of Cornwall, ſituated in 5 
1 W. lon. and 50 deg. 15 min. of N. 
w el ne biy of the En2liſh channel, the entrance 
Ate An well defended by forts, and the town has very 
= Tap * obſcure place, become one of the moſt 
— ſea- ports in the weſt of England. 

tee. of F 1 A little iſland of Denmark, ſituated in 12 
of the Bal on. and 55 deg. of N. lat. near the entrance 
ets ac, and ſouth of Zealand, from why, it is 
Mace a nam ow freight? See Denmark. 

TA. A city of Aſiatic Turky, ſituated in 


FAR 


36 deg. of E. lon. and 35 deg. of N. lat. at the end of the 
iſland of Cyprus, anciently a ſtrong ſea- port town of great 
trade; but the harbour is now choaked up in ſuch a man- 
ner as to admit of no ſhips of burden. See / urki/þ iſlands. 

FAMINE Port. A fortreſs ſituated in 80 deg. of W. lon. 
and 54 deg. of N. lat. on the N. E coaſt of the ſtrei hts 
of Magellan, where the Spaniſh garriſon periſhed by fa- 
mine, and therefore it has been ever ſince deſerted. 

FAMIS, is a term uſed at Smyrna, where what they call 
the famis gold cloths, is one of the ſorts of ſtuff mixed 
with gold ſent from Europe. 

FAN. A machine uſed to raiſe wind, and cool the air by 
agitating it; though, among Europeans, and particularly 
in England, it is more properly a toy, beinz more conducive 
to ornament than utility. The cuſtom now prevalent among 
the ladies of wearing fans, was borrowed from the inhabi- 

tants of the eaſtern countries; where the intemperate 
heat of the climate renders the uſe of fans, and umbrellas, 
| almoſt indiſpenſible: but at preſent, what is called a fan 
among Europeans, is a thin ſkin, or piece of paper, taffety, 
or other light ſtuff, cut ſemi-circularly, and mounted on 
ſeveral little ſticks of wood, ivory, tortoiſe-ſhell, or the 
like; the ſticks being uſu lly provided by the cabinet 
makers or toymen, and the fan-painters plait the papers, 
print, and mount them. The common painting is gold 
leaf, applied on a ſilvered ground, both prepared by the 
gold-beaters; though ſometimes they paint on a gold 
ground, but it is rarely, moſt true gold being too dear, 
and falſe too paltry. The Italian mounts are moſt in 
requeſt ; but a great part of the fan mounts-are engraved, 
and afterwards coloured, which is a great diſcouragement 
to any improvement in that branch of trade in England, 

Fax- maler, is a perſon whoſe trade conſiſts in making of 
womens fans. 

FAn-makers company of London, was incorporated by letters- 
patent of the 8th of Queen Anne, dated the 14th of 
April 1709, by the appellation of The maſter, wardens, 
aſſiſtants, and ſociety of the art or myſtery of ian makers 
in the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and twenty 
miles round the ſame ; which is a company conſiſting of 
a maſter, 2 wardens, and 20 aſſiſtants; but they have 
neither livery or hall. 

Fa x- painter, is a perſon who paints fans; which is a b ſi- 
neſs that requires no great fancy, nor much ſkill in draw= 
ing or painting, to make a workman; a glare of colouis 
being more neceſſary than a polite invention. 

FANAM. A ſilver coin current in different parts of the 

Eaſt Indies, particularly along the coaſt of Coromandel, 
from the Cape of Comorin to Bengal ; as alſo in the iſland 
of Ceylon, though not ſtruck there; being worth about 
3d. ſterling. 

FANEGOS. A corn-meaſure uſed in Portugal, 15 of 
which make the muid, or about three Engliſh quarters. 
FANEQUO, or Fannaque. A corn-meaſure uſed in ſome 
towns of Spain, particularly Cadiz, St. Sebaſtians, and Bil- 
boa; being the ſame as the fanegos of Portugal, weizh- 

ing by heap 144 Ib. and by ſtroke 99 lb. Engliſh. 

FANGOT. A pack, or parcel of goods from the Levant 
from one to three hundred weight. 

FANO. A ſmall weight uſed at Goa, and in ſome other 
parts of the Eaſt Indies, for the weighing of rubies, being 
about two caracts. 

Fa No is alſo a port- town of Italy, ſituated in 14 deg. of E. 
lon. and 44 of N. lat. on the galph of Venice, and ſubs 
ject to the pope. . See /ta/y. 

FANTI, is a term at Venice for the clerks, or factors, of 
the college of commerce, by whoſe intervention merchants 
make proteſts of bills of exchange. 

FARATELLE. A weight uſed in ſome places of the 
Eaſt Indies, being about 1 1b. 16 oz. avoirdupoiſe. 

FARDEL. A bundle, or packet, ſuppoſed commonly leſs 
than a-regular pack or bale. | 


FARDOS. A filver coin current at Bantam, in the iſland 


of Java, worth about 10 d. ſterling z and the fardos is alſo 
a money of accompt. | | 

FARE. A voyage, or paſſage, or the money paid ſor paſ- 
ſing by water, or carriage by land, Sce Me terman, 
Coach, Carmen, and Carriage. | | 

Fare of Meſſina, The ſtreight between Italy and Sicily, 


being about 7-miles broad, 5 
| 4B  FAREWEL. 


FAT 

FAREWEL Cape, or Cape Farewe!. The moſt ſoutherly 
promontory of Greenland, at the entrance of Davis's 
ſtreights, being ſituated in 50 degrees of W. lon. and 60 

deg. of N. lat. See Denmark. 

FARM. A certain portion of land occupied in tillage, ei- 
ther of a perfon's own, or rented, or leaſed, from ſome 
lord, or proprietor, at a certain rate, by the year; to 
which there is a houſe or habitation belonging; alſo the 
equivalent paid to a prince for the income or amount of 
ſome duty or exciſe upon commodities imported or ex- 
ported : thus the duties in France are lett to-farm, and the 
duty of exciſe in Scotland is farmed for 33,5001. a year. 

FARMER. One who rents or occupies himſelf in tilling 
and improving land, in order to its producing corn; as 
alſo in breeding cattle; likewiſe one who rents the cuſ- 
toms, duties, or exciſe, of a place or kingdom, See 
Agriculture. 

FARO. A cape on the north-eaſt point of Sicily, ſituated 
at the entrance of the ſtreight between the continent of 
Italy and Sicily. See Pharos. ; 

FaRO. A ſea- port town of Portugal, in the province of 
Algarva, ſituated in 9 deg. of W. lon. and 36 deg. 50 
min. of N. lat. See Portugal, 

FARO. See Ferro. 

FARRAGO. A jumble or mixture of ſeveral ſorts of grain 
together. | 

FARRIER. A perſon whoſe office is to ſhoe horſes, and 
cure them when diſeaſed or lame. 

FARRIERS company of London, was incorporated by letters- 
patent of the 25th of Charles II. dated the 17th of Ja- 
nuary 1673, by the ſtyle of The maſter, wardens, aſ- 
ſiſtants, and commonalty of the company of farriers, 
London ; which is a fraternity conſiſting of a maſter, 
3 wardens, and 24 aſſiſtants, with 76 liverymen, who pay 
a fine of 51, at their admiſſion; but they have no 
hall, where they may treat of their affairs. 

FARTHING. A ſmall Engliſh copper coin, amounting 
to one fourth of a penny, which was antiently called 
fourthing, as being a fourth of the integer or penny. 
See Coin, and Money. 

FASHION, or Made, is a term uſed among artificers, for 
the trouble, time, and labour employed in a piece of work; 
particularly any ſilver or gold utenſil, inſtrument, toy, or 
the like; for it is by the faſhion that the wages or ſalary 
of the workmen is regulated. 

The term faſhion is alſo applicable to new ſtuffs, which 
pleaſing by their colour, their deſign, or their manufac- 
ture, are firſt eagerly ſought for, but give way in their 
turn to other ſtuffs that have the charms of novelty. 
'The woid faſhion is therefore uſed with regard to every 
particular that enters the commerce of wool, and ſilk, 
either for cloathing, ornament, or furniture, or even 

things in no reſpect relative to commerce. Thus, it is 
ſaid, the colour of this cloth is the faſhion ; this damaſk 
is a new faſhion; this deſign is new, but the faſhion 
will not continue long ; theſe points, theſe laces are 
now the faſhion. 


A Ruff is ſaid not to be in faſhion when there is no call 
for it. 
It is certainly advantageous for a tradeſman to invent new 
faſhions of ſtuffs, or filks, if he can have a prompt ſale for 
them; but it is dangerous for him to encumber himſelf with 
an abundance of novelties, which may eaſily become ſhop- 
keepers, or which he is obliged to ſell very often at a 
conſiderable loſs, either by a ſudden change of faſhion, 
or by public mournings, which ſometimes happen when 
leaſt expected. | 
FAshlox- pieces, in the ſea- language, are two pieces of tim- 
ber, which form the breadth of a ſhip, at the ſtern, being 
the outmoſt timbers of the ſtern on each ſide, except aloft, 
where the counters are. See Stern. | 
FAT. A white and unQuous matter, found in ſeveral 
parts of the bodies of animals. 
Tho' it may ſeem that the different ſorts of fat are of no 
great utility in trade; yet there are ſome, which rendered 
and clarified, make a part of the druggiſt's trade; ſome 
being uſed in medicine, and others in the manufacture of 
candles, or in the preparation of certain ſorts of leather, 
under the name of tallow. See Tallow. 


Far. A ſea- term, denoting the ſame with broad: thus, 


Far, or Vat, alſo expreſſes a large wooden veſſe 


Far, is likewiſe a veſſel, or pan of lead, uſed in 
FATHOM. A long meaſure, containing fix 


- FAYALLE. A money of accompt uſed in Japan, ave 


1 


FE E 
if the truſſing in, or tuck of a ſhip's quarter, under 
ter is deep, they ſay, ſhe hath a fat quarter. 1 


ore 
among brewers and malſters, is uſed to meaſure — 


expedition, containing a quarter, or eight buſhel, * 


Making 4 


feet, tals 


from the utmoſt extent of both arms, when Mtretchyy * 


a right line. 
The fathom is principally uſed at ſea, in eſtimains, 
lengths of cables, and other ſhip-ropes, with the den. 
and ſoundings of the ſea : though it is alſo uſed in 2 
quarries, wells, and works of fortification. But there, 
three kinds of fathoms, accommodated to the differ 
ranks of veſſels : the firſt, which is that of men 0 ur 
contains ſix feet; the middling, or that of merchant, 
five feet and a half; and the ſmall fathom uſed in flun, 
fly boats, and. other fiſhing veſſels, only five feet, 
FATHOM, is alſo uſed in ſeveral countries, particularly la 
for the common yard, or ell, whereby things are ordingj 
meaſured in commerce; in which ſenſe it is more dn 
monly called brace, from braccio, an arm. | 
FAUCON, or Falcon. A ſmall piece of cannon, wii 
diameter is 2 1 inches; weight 750 pounds, legt: 
feet, load 2 4 pound, ſhot 2 + inches diameter, aud! 
pound weight. See Cannen, | 
FAUCONET, or Faulconet. A very ſmall piece of d 
nance, whoſe diameter at the bore is 2 inches, wek 
400 pounds, length 6 feet, load 1 pound, ſhot fone 
thing more than 2 inches diameter, and 1 ; pound veigt 
See Cannon, and Ordnance. 
FAVOUR, in commerce, ſee the article Grace, 
FAYAL. One of tht Azores. or weſtern iſles, ſituxz 
in the Atlantic ocean, in 31 deg. of W. lon, and jos 
15 min. of N. lat, See Azores. 


the value of 8 s. ſterling. 
Since the year 1685, the Dutch were allowed to lg 
to Japan, to the amount only of Zoo, ooo fayalls i 
merchandiſe ; which is, however, common to them ut 
the Chineſe, Siameſe, and other Indian nations wid tut 
there, whoſe cargoes have likewiſe been fixt at a certit 
number of fayalles. See Japan. | 
FAYANCE, or Fayence. A kind of fine pottery mated 
varniſhed earth, or rather enamelled; fo called fro 
Fayance, a town of Italy, where it was firſt invented. | 
the cabinets of the curious, fayances are met with paint 
by the moſt celebrated painters, particularly by Rap 
and Julius Romanus, which renders them of an et 
dinary price and rarity. See Porcelain, 
FEATHER, That part of birds which covers them, 2 
enables them to fly. The feathers of birds make a 
ſiderable article in commerce, particularly thoſe of i 
oftrich, heron, ſwan, peacock, gooſe, and other pour] 
for plumes, ornaments of the head, filling of bed 2 
writing-pens. See Plumes, and Down. * 
FEATHER-edged board, and Plans, are thoſe which * 
thicker on one ſide than the other. 1 in 
FEE, ſignifies a reward, or ordinary due, given 3 iT 
for the execution of his office, or the performance d i 
part, in his reſpective art or ſervice: thus the wy 
phyſician are ſaid to have their fees, or confideratio 
the pains taken with the client or patient. mm 
Fees, alſo denote ſettled perquilites or — , 4 
public officers, by perſons who have buſineſs = * 
particularly among the officers of the e e 
fees on importation and exportation, entry an 
See Cuſtoms. g 1 
No - is to be paid in Great Britain for e 
and bullion inwards and dutwards: not an} e 
precious ſtones, jewels and pearls, inwards 200. 1 
nor for fiſh by Britiſh fubjects, in Britiſh — * 
- wards, outwards, or coaſtwiſe. I here is alt 
be paid for goods under the value of 5 
rates, paying for ſubſidy 5 8. or leſs: A 
ported; nor for debentures, for corn, # nores: 1 
powder, and ſalt ; nor for the premium on 1 * 
for any entry, warrant, debenture, certificate, 
in relation to the 4 or ; ſubſidies only, 
2 | 
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With 
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- + to his Majeſty, and 3, beſides 
* ee grieved: nor for paſſing of de- 
ts 0 for goods chargeable with any additional duties, 
5 * Lon before payable ſor debentures for repayment 
ore t — ſubſidy; nor any ſee for any oath adminiſtred 
f my act of the 4th and 5th of Will. and ny: nor 
Pe ebentures) certificates, or payments, for the bounty 


a Iriſh linen. 
the cuſtoms o 


oods not Paying we 
to pay but half fees. 
1 *. — grain, meal, and other goods, which 


be exported free, carried to or from any place within 
| 3 11 London, to be only 38. 5d. and ſuch goods 
paſs by tranſire, without cocket or bond. . 
r corn not exceeding 50 quarters, or hops not excced- 
bags. to be only 1s. 8 4 d. 

ng 50 bags, | 1 
a cocket or certificate outwards, to be paid in one 
n co the officer granting the ſame. . : 
WW. other ports than London, to be ſuch as were taken in 
he 4th year of the reign of Jac. I. till otherwiſe ſettled 
=— parliament. 
. — port, payable by 12 Car. II. or by any law ſince, 
\ the officers of the cuſtoms in Great Britain, confirmed 
nd continued till altered by parliament. | 
able to the officers of the cuſtoms in any port. For a 
entry, when the cuſtom is under 5 s. nothing; ex- 
ceding 5 8. and under 40 8. fix pence; above 408. the 
ne ſces as for the prime entry. But one fee to be paid by 

ritiſh, for all the goods eutered at one time in one ſhip, 
ho' the duty is diſtributed into ſeveral offices. 
he merchants are to pay for weighing all goods ſhort- 
ntered above 20 s. cuſtom ; and for opening all goods 
hort-entered above 10 8. cuſtom ; but if duly entered, 

hot to be at any charge. 
WET. See Foot. | 
LIN A ſmall weight, uſed by French goldſmiths, and 
oiners, weighing 74 grains: the pound mark being com- 
poſed of 640 felins. 
LL-MONGER, or Felt-monger. A perſon whoſe buſi- 
es conſiſts in buying ſkins of all ſorts, with the wool 
pn, from the country people; and in ſeiling the ſkins 
| = to glovers and others, and the wool to the wool- 
Itaplers. 
LLOWSHIP, Company, or Partnerſhip, in arithmetic, 
S a 1ule of great uſe in ballancing accompts among mer- 
hants, and owners of ſhips, where a number of pzrſuns 
putting tozether a general ſtuck, it is required to give 
very one his proportional ſhare of his loſs or gain. The 
baſis of fellowſhip is only a repetition of the golden rule, 
dich fully anſwers all queſtions of that kind: for, as the 
Whole ſtock is to the total thereby gained or loſt, ſo is 
E particular ſhare of every man to his proper ſhare of 
ol; or gain: wherefore, the fcveral ſums of money of 
"cry partner are to be gathered into one ſum, for the 
rk term; the common gain or Joſs for the ſecond ; and 
ir hare of every particular man for the third ; when the 
golden rule is to be wrought ſo many times as there are 


f London there are the following rules. 


la | 00K 

f bs - there are two Caſes of this rule, the one without, and 
1 5 _ with time: the former being where the quantity 
fi ock contributed by each perſon is alone conſidered, 


W! . : 
q __ any particular regard to the length of time, that 
of their monies were employed : and the latter is, 


v e . A 
were the time wherein the money was employed enters 
Into the accompt, F 


Lö mSHIP-porters, See Porter. 

copper coin ſtruck at Morocco, 8 of 
blanquil, or about 2 d. ſterling. 

28 of ſtuff, either of wool alone, or of wool 
» neither ſpun, croſſed, nor wove; but deriving 


= 8 from its being wrought, filled with lees 
Wm and afterwards faſhioned on a block or mould 
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7 vi felts; ©eps wool, being the moſt uſual ingredients 
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ds are the works they are prin- 
See Hat. 


le m. is a perſ ; 
* WanufaQture of hats fan 2 trade conſiſts in 


cuſtom, whether inwards or out- 


| FENNEL, or Fennel-/eed, a longiſh ſtriated feed, flat 


FEN 


FrtT-maer:, or hat- makers company of Londan, was an- 


tiently a branch of the company of haberdaſhers ; but. 
they applied in the year 1576 for an excluſive charter, 
in which, oppoſed by the haberdaſhers, their endeavours 
proved abortive ; however all diſputes were at laſt happily 
adjuſted, and the felt-makers, by letters-patent of the 
2d of James I. dated the 2d of Auguſt 1604, were incor- 

porated by the name of The maſter, wardens, and com- 
monalty of the art or myſtery of felt-makers of London: 
which 1s a fraternity governed by a maſter, four wardens, 
and 25 aſſiſtants, with a livery of 60 members, who at 
their admiſſion pay a fine of 5 l. each; but have no hall 
to manage their affairs in. 

FELT-monger. See Fell- minger. 

FELUCCA, or Felucco. A little veſſel with ſix oars, not 
covered, and much uſed in the Mediterranean; which 
has this peculiarity, that the rudder may be applied either 
in the head or ſtern, there being diſpoſitions in both to 
receive it; and for ſize it may be compared to a ſloop or 
ſhaloop. \ 

FEMERIN. A little iſland in the Baltic ſea, ſituated in 
11 deg. of E. lon. and 54 of N. lat. being near the 
coaſt of Holſtein, and ſubje& to the ſovereign of that 
dutchy. See Germany, and Denmark. 

FEN, in geography, a kind of lake, or rather moraſs; of 
which there are two ſorts: the one of a boggy con- 
ſiſtence, compoſed of water and earth intermixed, ſcarce 
firm enough to ſuſtain the tread of a man ; and the other 
are pools, or collections of water, with pieces of dry 
land raiſed here and there, above the ſurface thereof: the 
former kind neither receiving or emitting any river ; but 
the latter are frequently the heads or ſprings of rivers. 
Several of theſe fens in England have of late years been 
undertaken to be drained : but the moſt remarkable is 
that called the great level of the fens, lying in the counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Northampton, and Hun- 
tingdon, conſiſting of 95,000 acres: for the undertak- 
ing whereof, William Earl of Bedford, and his adven- 
turers and participants, their heirs and aſſigus, were in- 
corporated by an act of parliament paſſed in the 15th year 
of King Charles II. by the name of The governor, bailiffs, 
and commonalty of the company of conſervators of the 
great level of the fens; which corporation was to conſiſt 
of one governor, fix bailiffs, twenty conſervators, and 
commonalty, who were to appoint a regiſter, receiver, 
ſerjeants at mace, and other officers, 'Þy this act, the 
company was enabled, without licence of mortmain, to 
purchaſe hereditaments, not exceeding 200 J. per annum; 
and the governor, bailiffs, and conſervators, or any five of 
them, whereof the governor or bailiffs to be two, might 
lay taxes upon the whole number of acres, and levy the 
ſame, with penalties for non-payment, not exceeding a 
third part of the tax, in order to the preſervation of the 
whole. The act alſo declared, that all conveyances by 
indenture of any part of the ſaid 95,000 acres, entered 
with the regiſter, ſhould be of equal force as if the ſame 
were for conſideration of money, enrolled within 6 months 
in the courts of record at Weſtminſter ; and no convey- 
ance of, or charge upon the ſaid 95,000 acres, except 
leaſes for ſeven years or under in poſſeſſion, ſhould be of 
force but from the time it ſhould be entered with the re- 
giſter; the entry whereof being endorſed by the regiſter 
upon ſuch conveyance or charge, ſhould be as good in law 
as if the book of entries was produced. It was' alſo 
enacted, that the company ſhould annually elet a new 
V bailiffs, and conſervators; provided that none 

ould be capable to be governor or bailiffs that had not 
400 acres, nor to be a conſervator without 200 acres ; nor 
ſhould any of the commonalty have a voice in elections 
that had not 100 acres. | 

FEND, in the ſea-language, imports the ſame as defend: 
whence the phraſe of fending the boat, that is, ſaving it 
from being daſhed againſt the rocks, the ſhore, or the ſide 
of the ſhip: hence alſo : | 

FENDERS, any pieces of old cable-ropes, or billets of 
wood, hung over, the ſide of the ſhip to fend, or keep 
other ſhips from rubbing againſt her. 

FENIN. A ſmall coin, or money of accompt. See Phening. 

on 

one 
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one ſide, and roundiſh on the other; of a ſweetiſh taſte, 
not unlike that of anniſe ſeed, and makes part of the 
commerce of the druggiſts and apothecaries. 

FENNEI-water, is a ſtrong water, or brandy, made of the 
ſeeds of fennel, incorporated with liquorice, brandy, and 
white-wine, which are diſtilled together; to the eſſence 
whereof are added ſpirit of wine, ſugar, and ſweet al- 
monds. | 

FENUGREEK, Fænum Græcum, or Fenigrech, a medici- 

nal plant, thus called becauſe anciently brought from 
Greece ; though now cultivated in ſeveral parts of Europe. 
Its ſtem is about a foot high, its leaves ſmall, and diſpoſed 
ſomewhat like thoſe of trefoil, yielding a little white 
flower, from whence ariſes a long pointed pod, not un- 
like the horn of a bullock in ſhape ; the grain, or ſeed, is 
incloſed in this pod, which bears the name of the plant, is 
leſs than muſtard- ſeed very hard and ſolid, of a triangu- 
lar form, and a ſtrong difagreeable ſmell, being of a yel- 
low gold colour when new ; but when kept it is ruddy or 
brown, | | 
The French, beſides the uſe they make of this ſeed them- 
ſelves, ſend conſiderable quantities of it to Holland, and 
other countries. 
French dyers uſe it for the ſcarlet dye; and phyſicians 
order it in decoctions and cataplaſms ; given to cattle, 
particularly horſes, it creates an appetite, and fattens 
them. The good choice of it conſiſts in being new, 
plump, and of a high gold colour. 

FEODER, or Fuder, a liquid meaſure uſed in Germany, 
and reckoned to be a cart load drawn by two horſes ; 
two feoders and a half make the roder; fix awms the 
feoder ; twenty fertels the awm ; and the awm the ; of 
an Engliſh ton. But, tho” the feoder is the common 
meaſure of Germany, its diviſions, or diminutions, are 
not the ſame every where; and it may be ſaid that the 
likeneſs is wholly in the denomination, 


FERABATH. A port-town of Perſia, ſituated on the 8. 


coaſt of the Caſpian ſea, in 50 deg. of E. lon. and 38 
deg. of N. lat. See Perſia. 

FERANDINE. A light ſtuff, whoſe intire warp is of 
filk ; but the woof of wool, hair, thread, or cotton: the 
uſual length of a piece _— from 60 to 70 ells. 

FERMO. A port-town of Italy, ſituated in 15 deg. of 
E. lon. and 43 deg: of N. lat. on the gulph of Venice, 
and ſubject to the Pope. See 1taly. 

FERNAMBUC, or Fernamlucca, a port-town in Brazil, 
from whence the Portugueſe receive conſiderable cargoes 
of Brazil wood, and other commodities. See Portugur/ſe 

America. 

FERNANDO, or Juan Fernando, a little uninhabited iſland 
in the Pacific ocean, ſituated in 83 deg, of W. lon. and 
in 33 of S. lat. being 300 miles W. of St. Jago, in the 
province of Chili, in South America. This iſland is 
viſited by all European ſhipping frequenting the South 
Sea, on account of its harbour, and the fruits, herbs, and 
other freſh proviſions, they meet with there ; which were 
of ſingular ſervice to Lord Anſon in the year 1741, when 
he put in there to repair his ſhattered ſhips, and recover 
his ſick men, after effecting the tempeſtuous paſfage of 
Cape Horn. 

FERNANDO-PO, is an iſland ſituated in 10 deg. of E. 
lon. and 3 deg. of N. lat. near the mouth of the river 
Cameron, on the coaſt of Africa, and ſubject to the 
Portugueſe. See St. Matthew. 

FERRET. A fort of ſilk ribband, uſed by women to 
bind the bottom of their garments, and for ſtrings to tye 
them. 


FERRO, the moſt weſterly of the Canary Hands, ſituated . 


in 19 deg. of W. lon. and 28 deg, of N. lat. where the 


firſt meridian was lately fixt in moſt maps; but now 


every kingdom almoſt makes its own capital the firſt me- 
ridian, as the Engliſh do London. See Canary Iſlands. 

FERRo, or Faro, is alſo a name given to ſome little iſlands 
ſituated in the Northern ocean, in 7 deg. of W. Jon. and 
64 deg. of N. lat. 200 miles N. W. of the Orcades, and 
as many 8. E. of Iceland, ſubject to Denmark. See 
Daniſh Wands, under Denmark. - 

FERROL. A ſea-port town of Spain, in the province of 
Galicia, ſituated in 8 deg. 40 min. of W. lon, and 43 


5 


1 
deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 


See Stain. 
FERRY. A place in a navigable river, where , 
bottomed boat plies to carry over perſon ag 
whether waggons, coaches, or horſes. 1 
FERTEL, or Schreve. A German liquid meaſure ,,. 
ing 4 maſſes, 24 fertels making the am, 
Engliſh ton. It is alſo a corn meaſure, cons 
fourth part of a buſhel ; but uſed ſcarce any al 
in Brabant. * 
FESCHAMP. A port town of France, in the Iron 
Normandy, ſituated in 25 min. of E. lon. an J 
46 min, of N. Tat. on the Engliſh channel, Ser 
FETCH. A term in the ſea-language, for ſailor, ;' 
chaſing or purſuing of a ſhip, called fetching ber 
in trade over-reaching, or charging more than oe, 
is called fetching. 
FETMENT. A ſmall copper coin, current in fog, 
of Germany, worth about a farthing. 
FEVERSHAM, A port-town in Kent, oppoſite y 
Iſle of Sheppey, and 7 miles W. of Canterbury N 
a member of the cinque ports. | 
FEWEL. See Fuel. | | 
FEZ. The capital of the empire of Fez, and Moy 
in Africa, ſituated on the river Cebu, in 6 des, o 
lon. and 33 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. See Moran 
FIASCO. A liquid meaſure uſed in ſome towns of . 
making about the Engliſh pint, or flaſk. 
FICTITIOUS Exchange. See Exchange. 
FID, in ſnip carpentry, is an iron or wooden pin 
conical or tapering, to open the ſtrands of ropes ty 
ſpliced or faſtened together; alſo the top-maſt tak 
in upon the cheſs-trees, 
FIDA, or Mhidab. The capital of a territory of th 
name, on the ſlave coaſt of Guinea, in Africa, Seed 
FIZDLE. The moſt muſical common inſtrument an 
uſe; called allo a violin. 
FIG. A ſoft, ſweet, delicious fruit, the produce df x 
of the ſame name, being of uſe in medicine: butt 
are ſeveral kinds of figs, chiefly denominated front 
colours, which are white, black, purple, green, 
ruddy; the white being eſteemed the beſt, and thek 
and white coloured the worſt, 
The beſt figs are the produce of Italy, Spain, uit 
ſouthern provinces of France; though the iſlandsd 
Archipelago yield figs in great abundance ; but tix 
much inferior in quality to thoſe of Europe. tb 
inwards. 2 
FIGIE-CAQUE. A Chineſe fruit, making a partai 
trade to Siam, | 
FIGURE, in the manufactures, is applied to the m 
defigns repreſented, or wrought on velvets, damalks! 
faties, ſattins, and other ſtuffs, and cloths. Tien 
ufual figures of ſuch deſigns are flowers, imitated! 
the life, or groteſques, and compa'!tments, of 2 
fancy: but the reprefentations of men, beats, birds, 
landikips, have only been introduced fince the ul 
the Chineſe ſtuffs, particularly thoſe called furt 
been prevalent in Europe; and figured ribbands 1 
into faſhion about the year 1680, when one Chan ; 
a ribband-maker of Paris, invented a ready way d 
forming that kind of work. 10 
FILE. An inſtrument of ſtee!,  -. wull of lines or * 
whereby it is made rough, uſed chiefly by ay 
metal, to take away ſuperfluities in, and hee 
poliſh, their works; alſo a thread, or wire, Wie 
ters and papers are put for preſervation. 1 
FILIGRANE, or Filligree-work. A kind of en 
gold or filver, wrought delicately in mantel 
threads, or grains, or both intermixed. x 
FIMBLE. The female kind of hemp. See Hen). 
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FIN. That part of a fiſh, made in faſhion of 2 * 


Nn pale-Fixs, are commonly taken for that 
whale, which the populace call whale-bone; gez 
the miſtake ſhould ariſe, is not eaſy to e he 

is certain, that fibrous and flexible matter * * 
of the whale, but rather its teeth, that 2 | 
wherein theſe fins are found having no oor bout # 

are taken out of the throat, being uſualy 4% 1, 
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5 | 1 no; making the moſt valuable 
and 14 0 13 7 le, bel, bone, and Whale- 


= the animal. See 


aber). own of Italy, in the territory of Genoa, 
— * Lo of E. lon. and 44 deg. 30 min. of N. 
7 238 the French policy, denote the revenues of 
x7 and ſtate ; being much the ſame with the trea- 
he —» cheques, of the Engliſh, and the fiſcus of the 
ar they have alſo a council of the finances, and a 
general, correſponding to the lords commiſ- 
and lord high treaſurer, in 


ur y; 
\ _— 
mptroller- 
. of the treaſury, 
'nglard. 
DERS, voy 
| ers. 
* 8 which is pure, and without mixture; but the 


.. -articularly uſed in ſpeaking of gold and ſilver. 
1 200d ſhould be of 24 3 and fine ſilver of 12 
denny-weights; but there is little, if any, 1 of 

e former, riſes to ſuch a degree of fineneſs. See Gold, 
2 ver. 
C b alſo uſed to denote an amends, pecuniary puniſh- 
\ ent, or recompence, for an offence committed againſt 
he King, and his laws. 8 | 

t-drawer. A perſon whoſe buſineſs conſiſts in fine-draw- 
g, which is a curious, neat, and uſeful way of mending 
ents in cloth, being a particular part of the taylors art, 
ind commonly a diſtinct employment. See Rentering. 
.- drawing, or Rentering. A dextrous ſewing up, or re- 
oining the parts of any cloth, ſtuff, or the like, torn, 
pr rent in the drefling or wearing ; but it is now prohi- 
ited to fine-draw pieces of foreign manufad ure upon 
tofe made in Great Britain, as was formerly practiſed. 
NISTERRA Cape, or Cape Finiſterre, is ſituated in 10 
jeg. 15 min. of W. lon. and in 43 deg. of N. lat. being 
e moſt weſterly promontory of the province of Gali- 
ia in pain, and of the continent of Europe. 
R, or Firr. The name of a tree, whoſe wood is much 
ſed in building, both of young and old trees; the young 
are uſe! whole, and are then called baulks ; the old are 
uſed as timber for the large beams of dwelling-houſes and 
warchouſes, or in boards or planks, called deals, for 
flooring, and weather-boarding; which baulks, timbers, 
or planks, are principally brought from Norway and 


weden; and this tree is alſo productive of turpentine. 
ee Turpentine, 


formerly officers in the cuſtoms, now 


here are ſeveral in London. See Inſurance. 

REIN. An Engliſh meaſure of capacity, for liquids, 
ontaining the fourth part of a barrel. The firkin of 
becr is 9 gallons, and that of ale only 8: two firkins of 
deer make the kilderkin, 2 kilderkins the barrel, and 2 
barrels the hogſhead : and the firkins of ſoap and butter 
ne on the footing of the firkin of ale; that is, a gallon 
jr firkin leſs than that of beer. 

RKIN-man, A perſon who takes up large quantities of 
deer from the public brewers, to retale it to particular 
cuſtomers, in ſmall quantities. 

MAN, in the Eaſt Indies, and particularly in the ter- 
ntories of the Great Mogul, is the paſſport, or permit, 
granted to foreign veſſels, to have trade within their Ju- 
riſdiction. 6 | 

RTH. see Fryth, 


» Fiſcus, inthe civil law, the treaſury of a prince, or 
* or that to which every thing falls that is due to the 
* : however, among the Romans, the treaſury, in ef- 
er delonged to the people, and the fiſcus to the Emperor. 
75 3 belonging to the pecuniary intereſt 

© Ning, the public, or a private perſon: but in 


un it j . 
C 1 It's an officer who ſuperintends the treaſury, and 
ercantile affairs. 


An animal, livin 
bote! of which ther 
nds ; the ſea-fiſh 
Ot ers; freſh-water 


g in water, as its proper place of 
e are commonly reckoned three 
» as the whale, cod, herring, and 
bers; and f fiſn, as the pike, the carp, and 
ter 1 {a nd fiſh, which equally reſort ſalt and freſh wa- 
a fourth wary ſhad, and others; to which may be added 
and other nc, as pond or Jake-fiſh, as the carp, tench, 

o and there are alſo a fifth kind, which live in- 


RE -office, is an office for inſurance from fre ; of which 


par on | 
differently on land or water, called amphibious fiſh, as 
the caſtor, otter, and others ; but it is here only neceſ- 
ſary to confine the ſubje& to ſea-fiſh, upon account of 
the great commerce thereof, and the ſeveral merchandiſes 
and drugs accruing therefrom. _ | | 
Of /alt fiſh there are fix principal kinds; as ſalmon, cod, 
herring, pilchards, anchovies, and mackarel, 
Green fiſh is that which is juſt ſalte1, and yet moiſt ; thus 
they ſay, green «ad. Hes 
Dry fiſh, are fiſh ſalted and dried, either before the ſun 
or by fire; ſuch are cod, ſtock-fiſh, herring, and pil- 
chards. * | At 
Pickled fiſh, is that boiled, and ſteeped in a pickle made 
of ſalt, or vinegar, as ſalmon, cod, herring, mackarel, 
pilchard, anchovy, and oyſters. _ 
Marinated, or red fiſh, is freſh ſea-fiſh, roaſted on a grid- 
iron, afterwards fried in oil of olives, and put into bar- 
rels, with a ſauce compoſed of new oil of olives, and a 
little vinegar, ſeaſoned with ſalt, pepper, cloves, laurel- 
leaves, * herbs: but the beſt red fiſh, whereof there 
is ſome traffic, are the tunny and ſturgeon. 
Thoſe called royal fb, are dolphins and ſturgeons; as 
alſo, in France, are ſalmon and trout ; ſo called, becauſe 
they belong to the King, when caſt upon the ſea-ſhore, 
Blubber-fiſh, are whales, porpoiſes, tunnies, ſea-calves, 
and other fat fiſh. 
Glue of fiſh, or mouth-gluz, is made out of the nervous 
and mucilaginous parts of a kind of large · fiſh, uſually met 
with in the ſeas of Muſcovy. 
Blubber is nothing elſe than the fat of fiſh melted, or 
drained from fiſh by preſſing; of which the greateſt quan- 
tities are extracted from the whale. f 


Fiſh exported from any part of Great Britain to foreign 
parts, enjoy the ſollowing bounty. 
29338 | ik. 0 
Pilchards, or ſcads, the caſk, containing 50 
gallons - - 1 0 
Cod-fiſh, ling, or hake, if 14 inches, or up- 
wards, in length, from the bone in the fin 


to the 3d joint in the tail, the hundred ES 
Wet, the barrel, containing 32 gallons 5 
Dried, called haberdines, the hundred weight o 3 o 
Salmon, the barrel, containing 32 gallons 9 4 8 
White herrings, the barrel, containing 32 gal 

lons - - - 1 
Full red herrings, the barrel, containing 32 | 

gallons " © 44 - Ip 
Clean ſhotten red herrings, the barrel, contain- 

ing 32 gallons - - $3 0 
Dried red ſprats, the laſt - 0-23 06 


To be paid by the collector of the ſalt duty, at the port 
of exportation, within 30 days after demand, upon a de- 
benture prepared by the colleor of the cuſtoms, and 
verified by the ſearcher, with the oath of the exporter, 
that they were Britiſh taken, and really exported. But 
for the bounty granted to the ſociety of the free Britiſh 
fiſhery, ſee Britiſh Fiſhery companies. | 
And for the regulations of the different branches of the 
hſhing-trade, reference mult be had to the ſeveral acts of 
parliament relating thereto, which are inſerted, either 
particularly under the reſpective atticles of each fiſhery, 
or together under the general head of Fiſbery. 
FisHERMAN, A practiſer of catchinz fiſh, particularly 
ſpoken of thoſe who make a trade of it. | | 
FISHERMENS company of Lendin, was incorporated by let- 
ters-patent of the 3d of James II. in 1687, by the name 
of The free fiſhermen of London ; but they have ncither 
hall, arms, or livery. 3 
FISHERY. A commodious place for fiſhing, or a place 
wherein great quantities of fifh are caught. The princi- 
pal fiſheries of Europe are for ſalmon, herring, cod, mac- 
karel, and pilchards, which are more abundant along the 
coaſts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, than any other 
European country; the fiſhery for whales is about 
Greenland; for pearls in the Eaſt and Welt Indies; and 
ſor coral on the coaſt of Africa. | | 
FISHERY alſo denotes the commerce of fiſh, more eſpecially 
the catching them for ſale, which makes a principal 
Fs. branch 
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branch of the Britiſh commerce, and is alſo very advan- 
tageous to the trade of other countries. Great Britain 
employs a great quantity of veſſels and mariners in this 
trade, which is ſo conſiderable, that, excluſive of domeſtic 
conſumption, above 2c, ooo l. ſterling is annually re- 
turned merely for herring and cod exported to Spain, 
Italy, ſeveral parts of the Mediterranean, and to the 
iſlands of the Archipelago. Yet the inhabitants of Great 
Britain are reproached, and with a great deal of juſtice, 
for their remiſſneſs in this branch of trade; becauſe the 
advantageous ſituation of their coaſts might be of im- 
menſe benefit to them, if their neighbours were not per- 
mitted to over-reach them in the fiſhery ; for the Dutch, 
French, and Hamburghers, annually come, in great 
ſhoals, and not only take the fiſh from the very doors of 
the Britiſh inhabitants, but ſell their cargoes to them for 
money when they have done. | 
Scotland ſuffers incredibly on this account; for no country 
in Europe can pretend to rival it in the abundance of the 
fineſt fſh, wherewith its numerous harbours, loughs, and 
rivers, are ſtored : it is alſo reported, that in the river 
Dee 170 head of ſalmon is not very extraordinary for the 
ſingle draught of a net; and the pickled ſalmon ſent from 
thence, is allowed to be the beit in Europe: beſides, the 
Scottiſh iſlands, eſpecially thoſe on the weſtern fide, cer- 
tainly lie moſt commodious for carrying on the fiſhing- 
trade to perfection, eſpecially the herring fiſhery. See 
Britiſh iſlands, under Great Britain. 
It is apparent, that the acquiſition of riches, and the in- 
creaſe of naval ſtrength, by means of the fiſhery, fre- 
quently drew the attention of the antient Engliſh mo- 
narchs, and was ſo very important an object in the eye of 
King Edward III. that it engroſſed the moſt ſerious 
thoughts of that ſagacious prince; ſeveral of his royal 
ſucceſſors entertained the moſt advantageous idea of this 
fiſhery ; and the general opinion of the benefits that might 
accrue from the improvement of this maritime trade, pre- 
vailed among conſidering people in former times to at- 
tempt it. 
About the beginning of the laſt century, the French, the 
Dutch, as alſo the citizens of Hamburgh, Embden, and 
Bremen, employed themſelves ſo very conſiderably in this 
trade, as to occaſion Sir Walter Raleigh to inform King 
James I. that the fiſh annually taken by ſtrangers upon 
the Britiſh coaſts, amounted to above ten millions ſter- 
ling. Since that time. the Dutch have principally en- 
groſſed all the profits of the Britiſh fiſhery, and have long 
been without a rival, almoſt monopolizing all the im- 
menſe wealth ariſing by this advantageous commerce : 
for, in 1688, when its glory was in its meridian, the 
ſubjects of the States General amounted to 2,450,000 
people; of which 40,000 were employed, with 3000 
buſts, or fiſhing veſlels, in the Britiſh fiſhery, and 
400,000 on the traffic depending upon this commerce; 
which gave riſe to ſo many extenſive and valuable em- 
ployments, that there was ſcarce any ſort or condition of 
people, but participated the benefits of this fiſhery, and 
the community moſt of all. It was this fiſhery that ag- 
grandiſed the Dutch : their penſionary De Witte has aſ- 
ſerted, that the inhabitants of the United Provinces for- 
merly :ained from two to five millions ſterling every year 
by the Britiſh fiſhery; and he affirms, that it was the poſ- 
ſeſhon of this branch of commerce which enabled his 
countrymen to contend fo gloriouſly with their inveterate, 
rich, and potent enemies, the Spaniards. This fiſhery 
has been publicly and ſolemnly called by the Dutch, in 
their placarts, The golden mines of the United Pro- 
« vinces; the principal mine, and the chief ſupport, of Hol- 
4 land.” It really has been ſuch; for the whole product of 
the United States is ſcarce ſufficient to ſerve 1-8th part of 
its inhabitants; and well might the Dutch boaſt, that their 
proud city of Amſterdam is founded upon herring-bones. 
The Britiſh nation, ſurely, has the moſt unconteſted 
right to the free exerciſe of this valuable commerce ; be- 


cauſe the ſovereignty of the Britiſh ſeas was always inſiſted . 


upon as a right inherent to the Britiſh monarchs, The 
famous Edgar, with a navy of 400 ſail, vindicated his 
dominion on the adjacent ſeas; and records mention his 
ſucceſſor Canutus to bave laid that antient tribute, called 


 Scarborough-caltle, before they preſumed to ca 
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Danegelt, upon all, whether ſtrangers or deniz 

on the Britiſh coaſts or ſeas. Egbert, Alfred end 
fred, all ſtyled themſelves Supreme Lord, ante. "lb 
the ocean ſurrounding the Britiſh ſhore. K. John da 
the honour, or rather duty, of the flag, Which wa * 
ſally paid him, not barely as a civility, but a; — 0 
knowledging his title and dominion, The 1a 
record, intitled, Pro homin:bus Hollandiæ, ſhews b 
ſequious the anceſtors of the Dutch were, „ 
knowledging the dominion of Edward I 


ſeas, in fact, been in the crown of England, wh hi 
Earls of Holland petition Edward III, and te þ ; 
alſo Henry VI. for leave to fiſh there? Why did tet, 


ſkippers uſe to purchaſe a licence from the govenm 


ſt a nen. 
the north - coaſts of England? Wherefore tid fend 


of Spain obtain a licence of Queen Mary, for his (1, 
to fiſh on the north-coaſts of Ireland, for the term by 
years, for which 10001. was annually paid into te, 
chequer f Ireland ? | ; 
Upon theſe conſiderations, King James I. in the 
of his reign, publiſhe a proclamation concerning hisy 
neral right and dominion of fiſhing, which imm 
That altho. gh he ſufficiently knew, by his experten 
the office of regal dig ity, as alſo by obſervation ah; 
he had made of the exemplary actions of other Chit 
princes, how far the abſoluteneſs of his ſovereign pox 
extended itſelf; and that, in regard thereof, he nei 
not to yield account to any perſon under God, for 
action of his which was lawfully grounded upon tha 
prerogative : yet ſuch had ever been, and ſh-uld be \ 
care and deſire to give ſatisfaction to his neighbour pin 
and friends, in any action which might have the le 
lation to their ſubjects and eſtates. that he had thay 
good, by way of friendly premonition, to declare wn 
them all, and to whomſoever it might concern, f 
lows : That whereas he had been contented, finc\ 
coming to the crown, to tolerate an indifferent and ꝝ 
miſcuous kind of liberty to all his friends whatſocve, 
fiſh upon his ſtreams, and on any of his coaſts of Gi 
Britain, Ireland, and other adjacent iſlands, ſo far ft 
as the permiſſion or uſe thereof might not redound tot 
impeachment of his prerogative-royal, nor to the 
and damage of his ſubjects, whoſe preſervation and in 
riſhing eſtate he held himſelf bound to advance beta! 
worldly reſpects; ſo finding, that his connivancetiet 
had not only given occaſion of over great incroachus 
upon his regalities, or rather queſtioning his rigit, 
had been a means of much wrong to his own peoped 
erciſing the trade of fiſhing ; by reaſon wheres, 3 
multitude of ſtrangers preoccupied thoſe places, it 
whoſe hands they commonly received injuries, b. 0 
je ds were conſtrained to abandon their fiſhing, 0! 1 
become ſo diſcouraged in the ſame, as th:y held it x 
for them to betake themſelves to ſome other court 
living; whereby divers of his coaſt-towns were much 
cayed, and the number of mariners daily 3 
which was a matter of great conſequence to his ea 
conſidering how much the ſtrength: thereof confiſte = 
power of ſhipping, and the uſe of navigation. Tat 
had then thought it both juſt and neceſſary to kes 
himſelf of good and lawful means to prevent tb ſe 5 
veniencies, and many others depending upon 7 
In the conſideration whereof, as he was deſirous ü 1 
world might take notice that he had no intention * 
his neighbours and allies thoſe fruits and benefit 1. 
and friendſhip which might be j.ſtly expected at l 1 
in honour and reaſon, or were afforded by o_ 
mutually, in the point of commerce, and or ine 
thoſe things which might not prove preju ic Nat 
ſo, becauſe ſuch convenient order might be 1 "hel i 
matter, as might ſufficiently provide for al = 
portant conſiderations which depended theres: 1 
come to the reſolution, firſt, to give notice 400 
world, that his expreſs order was, that no Tun 
what nation or quality ſoever, not being b Nt 


ſubject, ſhould be permitted to fiſh upon an 985 
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tain, Ireland, and the reſt of the 
Ind ſeas — — uſually heretofore fiſhing had 
djacent 11 they had orderly demanded, and obtained li- 
een, * m him, or ſuch of his commiſſioners às he had 
ences, * that behalf, at London for his realms of 
uber ad freland, and at Edinburgh for his realm of 
gang: which licences his intention was ſhould be 
ron gemanded for ſo many veſſels and ſhips, and 
yearly de e thereof, as ſhould intend to fiſh for that 
he u or any part thereof, upon any of his coaſts 
hole end, upon pain of ſuch chaſtiſement as 
L thought fit to be inflicted on ſuch wilful of- 
10 f 911 


bien ding this proclamation, the foreigners, and 
0 


utch, continued to exerciſe an unautho- 
py o_ wm: participation of the Britiſh fiſhery, 
wie S Britiſh inhabitants neglected to reap the advan- 
- which providence, in a bountiful maner, had wafted 
age l their ſhores 3 nor was any experiment tried, to 
By the valuable acquiſition of this fiſhery, till the 
* of King Charles N who, in conjunction = a 
merchants, began to put it into execution; 
on wars ſoon ſet it aſide ' King Charles II. 
enewed the attempt; but havi g prefling occaſion for 
money, he was perſuaded to „ithdraw what he had em- 
loved in the fihery; at which the merchants joined with 
| m being lifoleaſed, did the like. Since the union ſe- 
hed efforts were made to retrieve it; but though there 
#25 a corporation ſettled on that footing, called The Royal 
grit /) fiſhery, it was always in a very languiſhing con- 
dition; and all hopes of a reſtoration of this kind were 
uſpended, all ſchemes relinquiſhed, till the year 1746, 
hen they were induſtriouſly promoted by three worthy 
members of the houſe of commons, who knew the ad- 
antages reſulting from ſo beneficial a proceeding, and 
kecordingly begun to put them into execution. 
Animated by ſuch beneficent motives, theſe Gentlemen 
ormed the noble reſolution of attempting the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Britiſh fiſhery z which, as they had the hap- 
pineſs to accompliſh, will give them unfading honours ; 
hecauſe they then opened the fountain which promiſed an 
inexhauſtible ſtream of opulence to an impoveriſhed na- 
tion ; they formed a perpetual nurſery of bold, expert, 
induſtrious mariners, to ſupport the naval Nrength, the 
ride, and moſt noble characteriſtic of the Britiſh nion; 
and they found the only method of giving a laudable em- 
ployment to the highlanders, an employment that muſt 
convince them that liberty is the firſt of bleſſings, and 
loyalty to the eſtabliſhed gavernment their chief intereſt, 
Aimiral Vernon, Lieutenant-General Oglethorpe, and 
dtephen | heodore ſanfſen, Eſq; alderman of, and at that 
time repreſentative for the city of London, were the ho- 
nourable projectors, and indefatigable promoters, of this 
grand, this extenſive benefit to the whole nation in gene- 
Fal, but more particularly advantageous to the northern 
inhabitants. Such ſingular emoluments, ſuch a noble ac- 
quiſtion of riches, engtoſſed their whole attention: 
through their zeal and aſſiduity the parliament was at length 
convinced what national profit and utility muſt be neceſ- 
lily attendant on a due eſtabliſhment, and proper regu- 
lation, of the herring-fiſhery : the public applauded the 
gn, as highly. meritorious ; many worthy and able 
men ardently wiſhed that ſo glorious. an undertaking 
might de put in execution; and the parliament, at laſt, 
2 their wiſhes; for, on the 12th of April I750, an 
ict was paſſed “ for the encouragement of the Britiſh 


1 for that purpoſe; but, by ſome unaccount- 
3 al moſt inceſſantly attendant on every ſcheme 
© promotion of the Britiſh commerce, this ſcheme, 


wy utarily begun, and fo evidently calculated for the be- 
> e Briton, 
Teen 


ts 2 intention of the original promoters, the 
Englifhns * the public, and the wiſh of every honeſt 
ape 3 : Hough entirely agreeable to the wiſhes and 
uch a rok or the Dutch and all the other interlopers in 
ſting 1 hes e trade, But there is no neceſſity of in- 
* excluſion « 2 of this piſcatorial commerce, 
itſh le 0 tne exerciſe of it by other nations; the 

as, from the illes of Shetland to Yarmouth, or 


£ . , | 
* White herring fiſhery ;” and ſoon after a company was 


has not been carried into execution 
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Holyhead, have a ſufficient ſupply for all: The demarid 


for herrings is not leſs conſiderable than formerly, and 
every good cargo may be profitably vended : but the 
Britiſh inhabitants, from the proximity to the fiſhery, 
have extraord nary advantages over all other nations, and, 
if the trade was properly conducted, the Dutch would ſee 
a very formidable rival in the ſeat of their opulence, But, 
that the worthy endeavours of thoſe honourable. gentle- 
men, who originally concerted ſo glorious, ſo important 
a project, may be properly and vigorouſly ſupported ; that 
this valuable commerce may be eſtabliſhed on a wealthy 

and durable foundation, and that the Britiſh fiſhery may 
flouriſh, to the exoneration of a moſt grievous national 
debt, and the encouragement of mariners, ought to be 
the fervent prayer of every one who profeſſes himſelf a 
Chriſtian, a Rriton, and a man. | 

Her ing FisHERY. Herrings are chiefly found in the north- 

ſea; though it is true, that there are fiſheries elſewhere, 
but none ſo copious. They uſually make two fiſhing 
ſeaſons; the firſt in June; the ſecond in autumn; the 
latter of which is the more conſiderable. See Her- 
ring. 
The herting is a fiſh of paſſage; ſo that it is allowed to 
catch them on holidays and ſundays ; they go * in 
ſhoals, and are fond of following fire or lig t; though, in 
their paſſage, they reſemble a kind of lightening themi- 
ſelves. 
About the beginning of June every year, the Shetlanders 
diſcover, by ſeveral ſigns in the air, and on the ſea, a valt. 
and incredible amazing ſhoal of herrings, advancing from 
the north. The place where they breed, their number- 
leſs multitude, their manner of coming, and eſpecially 
their regular, annual progreſs; all theſe are quite won- 
derful. With regard to the place they come from, and 
in which they may be ſaid to inhabit, breed, and in- 
creaſe ; all we know is, that it is far north: that they 
are almoſt infinite in number, may be ſuppoſed ſrom what 
is ſeen of them; and yet theſe, it may be concluded, are 
but as the ſwarm to the hive; a certain number of ſuper- 
numeraries, detached from the ſtill tar greater multitude 
of inhabitants who remain behind, and ſent abroad, as 
it were, every year, to ſcek their food in other places; as 
though there was not room for them in the countries in- 
habited by their anceſtors. Theſe fiſh never return, ſo 
far as can be perceived, to their native place, there to 
breed a farther ſupply for next ſeaſon ; but, on the con- 
trary, come from home big with their prolific ſpawn, 
when every fiſh produces many thouſand others. This 
ſpawn they caſt in thoſe ſeas; the herrings coming full 
to the Britiſh coaſt, and being ſhotten and empty long 
before they depart, their number may be reckoned among 
the infinites of finite nature, if this expreſſion may be al- 
lowed, that is, almoſt beyond the reach of figures. They 
come up, as it may be ſaid, on the breadth of the ocean; 
and it is thought that the bulk of the ſhoal may be more 
in extent than the iſland of Great Britain. 
It is faid, that they are greatly ſtraitened in their progreſs 
ſouthward, by their being obliged to paſs between the 
ſhores of Greenland and the North Cape ; which to them 
may be a ſtreight, though 200 leagues broad. 
Advancing forward, and their amazing body meeting 
with an interruption, from the ſituation of Great Britain, 
it neceſſarily divides them into two parts, whether equal 
or unequai, cannot be known. | 
One part of them ſteer weſt or ſouth-weſt ; and bearing 
the Orkneys and Shetland to the left, paſs on towards 
Ireland ; where meeting with a ſecond interruption, they 
divide again, when part of them keeping to the coaſt of 
Great Britain, paſs away ſouth, down St George's, or 
the Iriſh channel; and thus advancing, between Great 
Britain and Ireland, they enter the Ae ſea, where 
they meet with part of their former companions. The 
other part, edging off, for want of room, to the weſt and 
ſouth-weſt, as before, rove along the iriſh or weſtern 
ocean; and, ſtill keeping upon the coaſt, proceed to the. 
ſouth ſhore of Irel nd; and then ſteering ſouth-eaſt, meet 
with their companions, who came down the Iriſh chan- 
nel. | | 

The other part of the firſt grand diviſion made in the 

north, parting a little to the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, come down 


7 into 
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into the German ocean . then paſs by Shetland, and 
make the point of Buchanneſs in Scotland, and the coaſt 
of Aberdeen, filling, in their progreſs, all the bays, firths, 
creeks, and rivers, with their incredible "multitudes z as 
though purpoſely directed, by heaven, to offer themſelves 
for the relief and employment of the poor, and the be- 
nefit of commerce. Hence coming away ſouth, they 
paſs by Dunbar; and, rounding the high | Wei of Ber- 
wick, are ſeen again off Scarborough, and not before. 
They are not diſcovered in bulk, till they come to Yar- 
mouth roads, and thence to the mouth of the Thames; 
from whence,” proceeding along the Britiſh channel, they 
are ſeen no more. | | 
The ingenious author of the Spectacle de la Nature, ex- 
patiated thus, in his figurative manner, on the ſubject in 
queſtion: Many kinds of fiſh come in ſhoals to our 
coaſts, Some are always with us, and others ſwim 
yearly to us in vaſt multitudes. The ſeaſon of their paſ- 
ſage, as well as the track they take, are well known ; and 
the greateſt advantages are reaped from that knowledge. 
To inſtance only in herrings. The capital of their na- 
tion ſeems to be between the points of Scotland, Nor- 
way, and Denmark. From that ſituation the Daniſh co- 
lonies take their progreſs annually, traverſing at different 
times the channel, and paſſing by Holland and Flanders. 
But theſe are not a troop of banditti, who coaſt about at 
random ; their tour being preſcribed, and their annual 
march regulated, with the utmoſt exactneſs. The whole 
body begin their march at the ſame time; when none of 
them ſtraggle out of their proper track, none deſert to 
commit depredations ; but they continue their progreſs, 
from coaſt to coaſt, till the appointed period. 

They are a numberleſs people ; they perform a long voy- 
age; and, when the body of the army is paſſed by, they 
are all gone; and none of the ſame ſpecies pak. their 
appearance till next year. Attempts have been made to diſ- 
cover what it is that induces the herrings to undertake 
ſuch long voyages, and inſpires them with the policy they 
obſerve. The Engliſh, French, and Dutch fiſhermen 
declare, that the Channel teems every year with an incre- 
dible number of worms, and little fiſh, on which the her- 
rings feed. The Britiſh coaſt is very rich, the ſoil of it 
breeding a ſullidge or ſurf that ſwims near it, and on 
which all floating hſh, ſuch as mackarel, pilchards, and 
herrings, feed. This food draws;the fiſh, and keeps them 
about this iſland, and no other country. This ſuſte- 
nance may be conſidered as a kind of manna, which 
theſe fiſh come, at ſtated periods, to gather up. And, 
aſter having cleared the ſeas in the northern parts of Eu- 
rope, during the ſummer and autumn, they proceed to- 
wards the ſouth, whither they are invited by a new ſtock 
of proviſions; but, if thoſe fail, they advance forward 
with greater ſwiftneſs, in order to accomodate themſelves 
elſewhere.” | 


The Dutch were the firſt who began the herring-fiſhery, 


and obſerved the ſeveral ſeaſons of their paſlage, their firſt 
regular fiſhing being fixed to the year 1163 ; but the me- 
thod of ſalting and barrelling of them was not diſcovered 
till the year 1416, though others date it from the year 
1397. This fiſhery is only to be found on the coaſt of 
Great Britain, from St. John's to St. James's about Shet- 
land, Pharil, and Bockneſs ; from St. James's to the ele- 


vation of the croſs about Bockneſs, or Sevenoit; and from 


the elevation of the croſs to St. Katharine's in the deep 
water eaſtward of Yarmouth. , | 

The Dutch begin their herring-fiſhery on the 24th of 
June, generally employing no leſs than 2000 buſſes therein, 
from 45 to 60 tons, and two or three ſmall cannon. None 
of them are allowed to ſtir out of port, unleſs there be 
enough of them together, to make 18 or 20 pieces of 
cannon ; in which caſe they are allowed to go in con- 
ſerve, or company; but, before they ſet out, they make 
a verbal convention, which has the ſame force as if it was 
in writing. 

I heſe regulations of the admiralty of Holland are partly 
followed by the French, and other nations, and partly 
improved and augmented with new ones ; a*, that no 
fiſher ſhall caſt his net within a hundred fathoms of an- 
other boat: that while the nets are caſt, a light ſhall be 


kept on the hind part of the veſſel : that When a boy 


_ 


. ket, and ſell them, before they are of a proper gon 


lowing orders. 


which are as follows. 
The placart and ordinance concerning the catching, ſalti a 
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by any accident, obliged to leave off fiſhin« tha 
ſhall be caſt into the ſea ; and that when the * 
of a fleet leayes off fiſhi g, and caſts anchor Ny 
ſhall do the ſame. he Ng A... 
The manner. of fiſhing has nothing particular in i; 
the nets wherein the fiſh arc drawn, ſhould regulach 
their maſhes an inch ſquare, that none of the wh 
may be taken. The Dutch reſort to the iſlandz by, 
land about the 22d of June, and on the 24th of te iy 
month they put to ſea, being prohibited, under ; 
penalty to take any herrings ſooner, becauſe they a; 
in their full prime till then. Every one of their hy 
that day; directs her courſe to find out the ſho! G 
rings; and having laden their buſſes, they return io a 
land, leaving them on ſhore, to be ſent immediately wy 
countries where they are vended ; and, being fun 
again with victuals, caſk, and ſalt, they return to ſea 
queſt of the ſhoal they left, and load again, retum 
Holland as before ; and this they repeat a third ine 
ſeaſon; every veſlel, the, whole g-ncrally amounting 
2000, being computed to take 100 laſts of heringy 
leaſt. And ſometimes ths fleet is attended by ode 
ſels, called yawgers, or jagers, which carry ſalt > 
and victuals, to truck with the buſſes for their . 
rings, and carry them directly to the Baltic, vida 
returning to Holland; for thoſe which come firſt to m 
ket bear the greateſt price: but the ſtates have ſomeim 
made an order, that no herrings ſhall be carried 0 25 
reign market till they are firſt landed in Holland, 
However, for the better underſtanding the regulation 
the Dutch fiſhery, which cannot, be too thoray 
known, it is extremely neceſſary to conſider the plum 
of the States-Cneral for this purpoſe ; the priacipd 


ing, curing, packing, haghtening, and laying of ile \ 
rings, 
The States of Holland and Weſt Frizeland, to all wi 
theſe preſents ſhall come, greeting. 
Since by the obſoleteneſs of the laws, the orders formen 
given for taking and loading of herrings are nota 
maintained, as ſome people for their particular proft ot 
them before the due ſeaſon, and ſalt, ſend them tom 


and fit for the market: and foraſmuch as ſome people, i 
better to cover their miſdemeanors, ſend them diretl 
the eaſtern markets, from ſea, and tranſport them! 
land, without their being firſt reported at the cufom 
places, where daily attendance is for that purpoſe gin 
which not only cauſes in theſe, but in other count 
great diſguſt to the commodity, and diſhonour to 3 
dealers therein, the fiſh net being then in their full reaſbs 
ferfettion, which occaſions thoſe which are good to be ful 
and unfold. 

And whereas thoſe ſo caught are neither well ſalted, fo g 
or properly laid in the barrels, to the great loſs, « " 
and prejudice of the merchant, the ruin of the he 
trade, and of the general conſumption.”  , _ 
And whereas this great fiſhery is the principal mn 
chief ſupport of theſe countries, and of the init 


therein; therefore, and in order to remedy the gros 


evil, we, with the deputics of the cities, oP 7 
in the herring commerce, do make and eſtabli 


, in il 
In the firſt place, no perſon ſhall wet their nes * 
ſea, or wi fiſhing before the feaſt of st. Jon 
tiſt, being Midſummer-day, N. S. or . *. 
from thence, longer than until the 31# o ler 
following incluſive, under the penalty ot 2095 mad 
loſs of the herrings taken, or value of the ſame ry 
the ſeveral veſſels ſo fiſhing, in conformity to 
nance, is to be certified to us on the oath 0 
and of two of their reſpective crews. cel 
2. Excepting always from this 8 Ln | 
as go upon the Dogger-bank to fiſh for 5 ing ft 
ſail before Midſummer-day, and may Farr ; EY | 
vided they take no more than may ſerve 10 cd 
preſent ſpending ; but * ſhall not, 


l 


before the la. 
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ne, falt them, in pots, jars, or barrels, or bring on 
une, 


unſalted, nor ſell any at ſea or on 
ke ow fe or otherwiſe diſtribute or diſpoſe 
— And the maſters of ſuch fiſhing veſſels, ſo de- 
f th ng the Dogger-bank, are, before they ſail, to ap- 
gnin * the magiltrate of the city or place from whence 

4 * on their ſolemn oath declare, that they will 
qo falt pot, or barrel, or otherwiſe preſerve the 
+4 r connive at any of their crews ſo doing, until 
EY J th day of June, the. day next after the feaſt 
Fi * : or Midſummer-day, nor will bring them 
3 ſell, diſtribute, diſpoſe, or make preſents of 
dem. in any manner whatſoever. ; 

4 ſuch maſter, on bis return, ſhall declare to the ma- 
be te by ſolemn affidavit, that he has not broke, but 
| bel and conſcientiouſly the oath taken by him on 
4 — under the penalty of 521. 10s. ſterl. to be made 
500 b the ſhip and cargo, any time within one year 
F 1 * and the owners may have their redreſs over 
inſt the maſter, who ſhall likewiſe ſuffer corporal pu- 
(ment, according to the greatneſs of his crime. The 
e to be divided; one third to the proper officer, one 
ird to the por, and the other third to the informer; 
1 the herring to be forfeited, unleſs taken aboard the 
ſſels by th- captain ef the great fiſhery, who ſhall cauſe 
gem to be thrown into the ſea. 


hore any uncu 


alland or Weſt Frizeland to the north, nor go into 
ep water, without the maſter's having firſt taken out an 
2 of co ent, wo, on the procuring ſuch an act. ſhall 
ike oath, that they will not ſell or make preſents of 
ch herring at ſea, nor ſalt nor cure them on ſhore, or 


eſum of 21. 3s. 9d. ſterl. each bau. And that the her- 
vg caught of the one night, ſhall be ſeparated from thoſe 
ucht of another, and ſhall declare which are of each 
eht diſtinctly, on forfeiture of the veſſel and cargo, and 
gradation of the maſter, 4 
{ the ſecond outſet, the veſſels ſhall not put to ſea be- 
re the 14th of September, nor fiſh before the 20th of 
e fame month, at which time the maſters may put their 
ring aboard other ſhips, and aſſiſt one another in the 
uling in of their nets. | 
caſe any ſha! ſurreptitiouſly procure an ordinary act 
conſent, ſuch ſhall be liable to all the penalties above 
ited. Rot 
None ſhall ſell or truck for herring, but to thoſeRFho 
> authoriſed by the proper magiſtrate, nor but where 
 herring-trade is eſtabliſhed ; and the maſter and two 
three of the mariners ſh4ll inſpect the printed ticket, 
reaſter ſpecified, in order on their return to make their 
port, purſuant to the contents of the ſixth article. And 
cle any body ſhall, when at ſea, put herring on board 
er ſhips than as above directed, the maſter ſhall for- 
t the ſaid herrings, or their value, and beſides pay a fine 
521. 10s. ſterl. to be levied upon the ſhip or goods, and 
owners to have their remedy over againſt the maſter, 
0 ſhall likewiſe Joſe his office, and be declared inca- 
pie ol future ſervice. | 
All ſuch as are inclined to follow the buſſes in Vent 
bes to take off their fiſh, ſhall firſt procure of the 
magiſtrate, where they ſail from, an act of conſent 
follow that traffic, until the 1 5th of July, of the firſt 
, and no longer: provided likewiſe that they take 
from the proper office a ticket, with herring-buſs 
= at te top, with the date of the year, ſealed with 
teal of the great fiſhery, and ſigned by the city-ſecre- 
. Frorided they promiſe at the ſame time upon oath, 
by 12 on board any pickled herring, but from the 
A Holland and Weſt Frizeland, and ſhall bring 
2 into port, certificates from the reſpective maſ- 
whom they purchaſe fiſh, ſigned likewiſe by 
4 IN mariners of each veſſel, with the name of 
Pp ey ſailed from, the ſhip's name, the quantity de- 
od $i at they were caught after Midſummer-day, and 
' <<, and laid in barrels in his ſhip, on forfeiture 


the 


r de or the value of them. 
ent omg without being ſupplied with an a& of 


aboard herrings, which they may do, if 


No ſhip or boat ſhall ſail out to catch herrings from 


ard, under p nalty of confiſcation of the fiſh, and of 
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caught after Midſummer-day ; they ſhall declare the 
ſame on their oath, and on the oaths of two or three of 
the mariners, that ſuch herring were caught after Mid- 
ſummer-day, under the penalty aboveſaid. 

And all maſters are hereby interdicted from putting any 
herring on board the vent jaggers, after the 15th day of 
July, under the penalty above, and alſo of the money 
received for ſuch herrings, at the riſk of the purchaſer, 
and the owners to be totally acquitted, | 

6. Neither the vent jaggers, nor buſſes, ſhall carry the 
fiſh they purchaſe or take, any where but to Holland or 
Weſt Frizeland, where the barrels, after viſitation, are 
to be marked or ſtamped with a hot iron, on forfeiture 
of the herring, or their value, and under the penalty of 
171, 108. ſterling. 

Before the maſter, at the compleating of his voyage, ſhall 
break bulk, he ſhall, with two or more of his crew, de- 
clare upon oath, in the form hereafter ſpecified, what 
herrings they have ſold at ſea, and to whom delivered ; 
whether they had an act of conſent to purſue the trade; 
how much fiſh landed at each adventure, that they were 
caught after Midſummer-day, and cured, ſalted, and bar- 
relled within their ſhips, only carried into Holland or 
Weſt Frizeland ; alſo duly reported there, and that before 
Midſummer-day they neither wetted their nets, nor put 
any fiſhing-tackle into the ſea, Thoſe who refuſe the 
reporting, not only the laſt, but former voyages, ſhall 
forfeit the unreported herrings, or the value thereof. 


Every ſuch oath ſhall be regiſtered in due form, and the“ 


officers and committee of the great fiſhery may, on ap- 
plication, have authentic copies delivered to them. 

7. No inhabitant of Holland or Weſt Frizeland ſhall en - 
gage in any ſhare or part of veſlels, ſet out as fiſhing 
buſſes, or vent-jaggers, the property of perſons inhabiting 
out of the ſaid provinces, under the penalty of 521. 10s. 
ſterl. and the confiſcation of ſhip and cargo; the informa- 
tion to be deemed good, though made twenty years after 


the fact committed. 


8. The captains of the men of war attending this fiſhery, 
are hereby authoriſed, That in caſe any maſter of a buſs 
ſhould, without an act of conſent, ſell any hearing to the 
Zealanders, or to any inhabitants of the United Provin- 
ces, not of Holland or Frizeland, or to any foreigners ; 


or who ſhall ſail from the fiſhing- grounds directly eaſt- 


wards. As ſuch facts ſhall come to their knowledge, 
they are hereby impowered to arreſt ſuch offenders, and 
ſend them in priſoners. f 

9. The firſt caught herrings ſhall not be ſold until they 
have lain ten days in pickle; and to aſcertain the ſame, 
the keur-maſters and overſeers ſhall mark the caſk with 
a Circle round it, between the neck-hoop and belly-hoop, 
or in default thereof forfeit 26 J. 5 8. ſterl. for each barrel, 
one half to the informer, the other to the proper officer. 
And ſuch who cannot pay the fine, ſhall be confined to 


bread and water for a month; and all herrings which 


come into the provinces, without ſuch circular mark, for 
conſumption, ſhall be thrown into the ſea. 


10. Each buſs-maſter ſhall have his particular mark on 
ſuch barrels as he intends to land, or that he puts on board 
other veſſels z which mark ſhall be put on the bung-ave, 
or the next to it; and he omitting ſuch mark, ſhall for- 
feit 6 55 d. ſterling each barrel. 


11. Every buſs-maſter is to declare, at the ſecretary's 


. town-clerk office of the port wherefrom he ſails, where 


they intend to fiſh, what port return to, and what mark 
they uſe, in order that the ſame may be duly regiſtered, 
under the penalty of 5 8. 3d. ſterling. 

12. Each buſs-maſter ſhall take care, that in packing the 
herring be laid cloſe and even; and that whoever is 
guilty of any fraud, by prefling them with baſkets or 
trays, ſhall be fined 21. 3s. 9d. ſterl. ſuffer arbitrary correc- 
tion, and be obliged to make good the damage to the 
merchant who may ſuffer by them. And that the buſs- 
maſter may not be injured by the roguery of the layer, 
the ſaid layer ſhall put his mark a hand breadth within 
the barrel, as alſo on the outſide on the uppermoſt part; 
and on neglect thereof ſhall ſuffer arbitrary correction, 


provided the ſame is not purpoſely neglected by the direc- 
tion of the buſs-maſter, 
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13. No one ſhall lay the herring croſs-ways, or falſify, 
or change them, put the old under new, lay thoſe bit by 
ſharks, or that are ſickly, by the good, nor thoſe which 


are caught of the one night, by thoſe of another taking; 


nor ſhall any which are not ſalted the ſame evening they 
are caught, be afterwards cured, under the penalty of 
21. 3s. 9 d. ſterl. each barrel, and naval diſcipline. 
14. Each buſs-maſter ſhall diligently attend to the ſorting 
of the fiſh by ſeparating the full from the poor ones, and 
not mixing the ſound with the night-/chaamel, gret-jick, 
melch fieck, ſiinckh, or ſqueamh herrings ; nor to put either 
of thoſe with the other, in the ſame barre], but to lay 
all the diſtin& ſorts in ſeparate caſks, and mark them 
accordingly. 

15. Each fiſher ſhall be * to declare for what price 
he will ſell his different aſſortments, diſtinctly; and if 
they ſhould happen to fall ſhort of the contract, the keur 
maſter is to take an exact regiſter of them, and to decide 
the difference. 

The buſs-maſter is not only to mark and diſtinguiſh the 
full ſound from the weak, but the great from the ſmall, 
and alſo thoſe of the like kind caught in different ſeaſons, 
from each other; and is, with two or three of his crew, 
to declare in the regiſter's office on oath, that all his cargo 
is properly and diſtinctly marked, and was ſo before the 
caſks were ſeverally ſtowed in the ſhip's hold. 

16. The buſs maſter, according as he finds the ſeaſons, 
may ſalt the herring at his own diſcretion, and cauſe the 
net to be laid as he finds the ſhoals to run. 

Of curing, packing, repacking, &c. F the herring. 

17. That from henceforth, the curing of the herring ſhall 
be perfected within three weeks after coming into port ; 
or after they are ſold to the merchant, and ſhall be re- 
packed once or more, according to the cuſtom of the 
place, and nature of the herring. But if the curing is 
not perfected within three weeks, the buyer ſhall not 
pretend to any abatement. 

18, The buſs-maſter and book-keeper are expreſly inter- 
dicted from concerning themſelves in the ſale of the her- 
ring by taſte at the bung-hole, they are only to diſpoſe 
of them by pack and keur, that is, by wholeſale as they 
arrive, on penalty of paying 4 |. 7 s. 6d. ſterl. per laſt, and 
confiſcation of the fiſh ; one third to the informer, one third 
for the officer who executes the proceſs, and one third to 
the poor. 

19. No herring ſhall be datumen. If ſo found, they ſhall 
be confiſcated, one third to the informer, one third to the 
officer in execution, and one third to the poor. And the 
perſon who ſo cured them ſhall loſe his office. 
20. No herring ſhall be heightned with freſh pickle, nor 
repacked but in the public ſtreet, on the keys, or in ſuch 
places as are cuſtomary, with open doors, where an 
body may go in or out. And whoever packs, &c. wit 
the door ſhut, or hinders, any boly coming in, ſhall for- 
feit 240 grote to the proper officer, as often as found 
guilty. | 

41. 7 he keur maſters are to take ſpecial care, that no 
naſty, wrack, gutſick, milkſick, or other indiſpoſed her- 
rings, ſhall be uſed to fill up or heighten the barrel; but 
each in their different order, to be filled with herrings of 
the like kind, in the penalty of 10s. 6d. ſterl. each barrel, 
whereto the merchant, packer, opheightner, and every 
one in particular concerned in packing are alike liable. 
And that this may be more commodiouſlly effected, it is 
ordered for the future, that no herring ſhall be packed or 
heightened to be ſent beyond ſea, before that the keur 
maſters inſpet and aſcertain, that the herring are 
packed in due order as aboveſaid. And further, to pre- 
vent fraud, the place-maſter where the herrings are packed, 
&c. ſhall ſet his mark on the cafk, between the third hoop 
and the neck-hoop. f ; 
It is likewiſe expreſly forbid to pack ſmall ſweet-wrack 
herrings with the great, but each ſhall be heightened by 
thoſe of the like nature, and ſeaſon of taking; and ac- 
cording to the different ſorts and takings, the caſk is to 
be branded with ſuch different marks upon the belly, as 
is by this ordinance ſpecially directed, as alſo the city 
mark. | 


22. The coopers are in packing to diſpatch the bad and 
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unfitting barrels firſt, for preſent expending; h 
keeping herrings, they are to take good barre 
liking of the merchant, or of the keur-maſte 


ut for g 
ls, to 
to ſee it done, and in default the herring are 0 h 8 


out and repacked without any expence to th 
and the offender to pay four — Flemiſh — hl 
23. The coopers ſhall not hoop branded or other: 
caſks with half barrel or green hoops, but With 
whole barrel hoops, made the March precedin 1 
24. No barrels which are to be ſent abroad ſha]! hav 
than fourteen hoops. b 
And whereas it has been diſcovered to have been 
fore a practice, to pack the ſeveral ſorts of herin, 
unlawful barrels, to the great detriment of this — 
commerce, it is therefore forbid that any body bene 
do pack herrings in ſalmon casks, or other unfit y 
but ſolely and {imply in barrels, made and burnt, 
formable to the ordinance publiſhed, concernity f 
making, curing, and burning of the barrels, on 

of confiſcation of the herrings, and for each Rave, (ma); 
large, 11. 15 s, ſterl. for the informer, officer, and — 
25. Alſo, that any ſervants of the packers, cooper, f 
other officer, who may pack in ſalmon or other una 
caſk, ſhall immediately be diſcharged their places, 
26. We alfo forbid to pack in any barrel, ſalt, ſpice, g 
other commodity, under cover of brand, wrack, or d 
kind of herrings to be ſent weſtwards, under pain d 
loling the ſaid barrels, and all which is therein contain 
beſides to pay 8 J. 15 8. ſterl. and to ſuffer corpotil d 
rection; as alſo to make good the damage which k 


merchant or ſkipper may ſufter thereby. And the port 


or ſervants employed therein, ſhall ſuffer as in theo 
going article, 15 
27. The herrings caught after St. James's day, andi 
with fine ſalt, may be exported for wrack weſtwad,1 
has been formerly accuſtomed ; the barrel to be b 
with ſixteen hoops, the date of the year upon the ld 
thereof, without letters or cyphers, and the mark d 
purchaſer thereon, | 


| Of SALT. 
28. No Spaniſh or Portugal ſalt ſhall be ſtowed into di 


or barrels before the keur-maſter has examined and fou 
good, under the penalty of 21. 3s. 9d. ſterl. for et 
hundred weight. 
29. No buſs-maſter ſhall carry to ſea, for the uſe of theit 
ring-fiſhery, anywther but Spaniſh or Portugal fal, ti 
examined by the keur-maſter, who ſhall open every mt 
before it goes on board, ſee them filled up, and ſtany! 
mark thereon. And the buſs-maſter being proved ton 
| cured herrings with ſalt not twice inſpected, to for 
31. 3s. ſterl. And the ſaid buſs-maſter is in his cert 
to declare, that the herrings are cured with app 
Spaniſh or Portugal ſalt, before they are ſet to ſalt, dl 
barrels filled up. 
30. The buſs- maſter is, at the requeſt of the keut i 
to open his barrels, and cloſe them again, in bis! 
who may have two inſpections, and at each time the 
of half a farthing each barrel; the firſt time to be 
by the ſeller, the laſt by the buyer. * 
31. If any fraud ſhall be diſcovered in the barren 
the ſalt, the ſeller ſhall forfeit 17 1. 10s. flerl. cue, 
part to the officer, one third to the fiſhery, and ode! 
to the poor. : 1 Fret 
32. Any perſon found curing of herrings 2 F 
ſalt, whether from Senters, Olderdome, Borcus * 
tins, Brouwart, South France, Weſt Indies, ® . 
of May, ſhall forfeit the herrings. * 
3. Fiſh caught after St. James's and Bartholen * 
ſhall be ſalted with fine ſalt, made from boiled wy 
according to the contract made with the city * 
34. No white, ſmall ſalt ſhall be received f f. 
certificate from the maker, and taking an oath * 
uſe it, that the ſalt is not changed after receivils 
board, on forfeiture of the ſalt, or value __ * 
found guilty of perjury, to be puniſhed accor 7 | 
direction of the ordinance heretofore 481 
the deputies of Cologn. Flu 
35. There ſhall — be ſent abroad, to France, = 
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* 


frer Bartholomew tide. 
es an 2 * be exported to Bremen, Ham- 
or 


h Cologn or other places that way, cured with 
burgh, 


_ — of forfeiting the herrings, or value of the 
un 


Game, and a fine of 10 8. 6d. ſterl. each barrel, and naval 
ame, 

correction: g., and place ſervants, for the ſame 
b. agar" diſcharged, ad decheted infamous; nor ſhall 
den afeerwards be admitted into any ſervices in theſe 


. Al herring ſent to Hamburgh, and in that courſe, 


Id with the ſeller's mark, and the cypher 
es Al others with the ſingle brand only, as is 
WD dk exported abroad, ſhall not be received 
; . to be filled or cured anew, on pain of confiſcation. 

_ For the preſervation of this moſt important and ad- 
3 -ous branch of commerce, no one ſhall, in theſe 
Lon land, pack, or otherwiſe cure or prepare any 
Maellerlandiſt or other foreign herrings, but only coopered 
up in caſks, and ſent away, in the ſame condition as im- 

ned, under pain of confiſcation. ; 

40. All penalties, the diviſion whereof is not previouſly 
ſpecified, are to be one third to the informer, one third 
to the officer executing the proceſs, and one third to the 


. that no buſs-maſter may plead ignorance of theſe 
our ordinances, they ſhall be obliged to take authentic 
copies with them to ſea. ; . 
42. No officer or fiſcal ſhall compound with delinquents, 
without the expreſs approbation of the burgo-maſter or 
treaſurer of the city, or place where the crime was com- 
mitted; and if ſuch compoſition be made without their 
conſent, the ſame is hereby declared illegal and void ; and 
| the burgo-maſters, &c. may purſue the offender, and re- 
cover the penalty notwithſtanding; and apply the one 
third part, uſually appropriated to the officer who executes 
the proceſs, to the uſe of the city, 
43. The deputies of the cities trading in the great fiſhery, 
may, in the future, make ſuch bye laws, as they find con- 
ducive to the welfare of this lucrative branch of com- 
merce. 
And as we are clearly appriſed, that, all the foregoing ar- 
ticles are for the preſervation and bettering this beneficial 
tranch of trade, therefore we do command all and every 
one, whom it may concern, punctually to obſerve theſe 
our regulations, under the pains and penalties affixt to 
each article, in caſe of contravention. And as we well 
underſtand theſe our ordinances, ſo will they be duly 
executed againſt the contraveeners. And that no one 
may plead ignorance of the ſame, we do hereby command 
and authoriſe our head door-keeper, or beadle of our 
court of juſtice in Holland, to publiſh the ſubſtance of 
theſe in all the cities and places of Holland, and Weſt 
Frizeland, wherever it ſhall be neceſſary. 

ne at the Hague in the form of a placart gere- 


ſumeert, and atteſted under the common ſeal of the 


dates of Holland, the 10th of May 1651, and again 


renewed, and the ſecond article amplified the 3oth 
of May, 1656, | | 
By order of the ſtates, 


Herbt. Van Beaumont. 


bt — — — 


The | form f the oath to 
nin the herring fiber 9 


Conſent, | 
LAB. maſt 
my ſe : | 
4 "gig ” promiſe and ſwear, that we will not, be- 
next "= Fung of) une, nor after the 3iſt of December 
** 4 any N nets throw into the ſea, nor 
m to cat I | 
ondly, T herrings. 


Ws + hat I will not perſonally, or by connivance, 
ay 3 any herrings to be delivered at ſea, to 

or perſons whatſoever, out of my veſſel, di- 
Cy or indirecly, b 


eſt E rizeland, 


be taken by the buſs-maſter, traffick- 


ut only to ſuch ſhips from Holland 
which have and produce the due 


whether full or ſlender fiſh, wrack or refuſal, - 


in order to his obtaining the act of 


er of a herring-ſhip, and two or three of 
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act of conſent. At the top printed a buſs, and under- 
neath the ſeal of the great fiſhery, and ſigned by one of 
the ſecretaties af the under-mentioned cities ; Delft, Rot- 
terdam, Schiedam, Briel, and Enchuyſen, to whoſe ſhips 
I ſhall, to the 15th of July, and no longer. deliver her- 
rings. Nor put on board each Vent Jagger more than 
one ſmall barrel of fiſh for the book keeper. | 
Thirdly, The barrel: ſhall not be more than once packe 
and heightned; and ſpecial care taken to preſerve the 
bloody pickle, nor waſte the ſame as little as poſſible. 
Fourthly, I will take due care t at the herrings are laid 
even in their rows, not thrown in with baſkets or trays 
confuſedly, nor the kinds mixed, bloom laid, or falſi- 
fied. | 
Fifthly, That I will not, new herrings caug! t in the one 
night. mix with thoſe taken of another ; but will ſpecially 
declare what herrings are taken each night diſtinctly. 
Sixthly, That I will not ſell or barter in Shetland, or at 
ſea, to or with any foreigner, ſalt, picklc, barrels. hoops, 
ſtaves, fiſhing tackle, = lines, or any other fiſhing 
appurtenants, for any kind of merchandiſe whatſoever ; 
nor make preſents, or connive at any being made by the 
ſhip's crew, directly or indirectly. And farther, that my 
ſhip's crew ſhall have no more for a preſent, than each a 
ſmall kinelkin, or one eighth of a barrel for each voyage. 
And that I will in all things govern me according to the 
directions of the placarts and ordinances regarding the 
herring trade, which have been delivered me. 


So verily help me God Almighty. 


The ferm of the buſi-maſter's oath, aſter his return from 
fiſhing. 5 
Appearing this day before the lords N. N. N. N. in the 
city of I AB, and CD, EF, GH, my 
own mariners, reſpectively on our ſolemn oaths declare, 


that we did, in conformity to the act of conſent, duly 


equip a ſhip for the herring trade; and no fiſhing tackle, 
before the 24th of June, did throw into the ſca, or ſhot 
out, or wetted : nor have delivered out of the veſſel, 
herrings to any perſon or perſons whatſoever ; nor have 
cauſed or connived at any ſuch thing being done, directly 
or indirectly, in any manner or form whatſoever ; except 
only to ſuch ſhips or vent jaggers of Holland and Weſt 
Frizeland, who have produced a qualified a& of conſent, 
which we peruſed : nor to them after the 1; th of July laſt : 
nor have fiſhed for, or caught, any other herrings but 
what are ſpecified in our report, delivered into the trea- 
ſurer. 
Laſtly, I A. B. do declare, that no more has been given 
to each mariner of my crew, than one kinelkin, or eigthth 
part of a barrel of herrings each voyage. 


So verily as God Almighty muſt help us. 


The oath taken ly the buſs-rafter and his crew, on their out- 
ſet to the Dogger-bank. 


I A. B. failing with fiſhing-tackle upon the dogger trade, 
and all my mariners, promiſe and ſwear, That we will 
not carry with us this voyage any more than twenty nets : 
that we will not catch any herrings before St. John's day; 
nor before that time will *gut, ſalt, nor put any in pots 
or barrels; nor deliver any at ſea, gutted or not ; nor 


bring any home to ſell, make preſents of, or otherwiſe 
diſtribute, | 


So verily help us God Almighty, 


The oath of the ſame, on their return from fiſhing on the 
Dogger-bank. 


We do hereby declare on our ſolemn oath, in conſe- 
quence of that previouſly taken, that we have not, during 
this voyage, had on board any more than twenty nets; 


nor before St. John's day did gut, ſalt, pot, barrel, lay 


up in any veſſel, give away or bring home; nor have nor 


ſhall bring aſhore any herrings for to ſell, make preſents 
of, or diſtribute in any wiſe howſoever. 


90 help us, &c. 
Oath of the Vent-jaggers. 


We promiſe and ſwear not totake on board, from any ſhips 
or buſſes, but thoſe of Holland and Weſt Frizeland, any 


; herrings 
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herrings, nor purchaſe from them, but ſuch wherewith a 
due atteſtation is given, ſigned by the maſters and two or 
three of their mariners reſpectively; and wherein is con- 
tajned the quantity, and an aſſurance of their being gutted, 
ſalted, and laid, according to the directtion of the placart : 
nor ſuch herrings taken on board will we carry any 
where, but to ſuch cities or places in the ſaid provinces, 
where brands and certificates are given : nor will we our 
act of conſent deliver or lend to any perſon, to make uſe 
of at ſea; nor after the 15th of July will take any her- 
rings on board, directly or indirectly, except one eighth 
of a barrel from each buſs for the book-keeper, under 
the penalties in the placarts and ordinances, concerning 
vent-jaggers, contained, 
And we do further promiſe and ſwear that we will not 
ſell, make preſents, barter,. truck, or otherwiſe howſo- 
ever diſpoſe of any ſalt, pickle, barrels, hoops, ſtaves, 
fiſhing-tackle, nets, yarn, fiſhing-line, or any other 
materials in the fiſhery, nor merchandiſes of any kind or 
denomination, to the people of Shetland, or other foreign 
nation whatſoever, nor connive at the ſame being done, 
directly or indirectly. 
And finally, we promiſe, immediately after our return 
home, to take the oath of purgation. 
So verily, &c. 


The cath of Purgation, 


I A. B. and two of my mariners ſwear, that the oath 
taken by me on receiving the a& of conſent, has been 
duly obſerved in every point, without neglecting the leaſt 
part thereof. 


So verily, &c. 


The act of Conſent. 1755. 

We the burger-maſters and regency of the city of 

conſent, that may ſail with his 
herring-buſs to the North ſea, there to follow the herring- 
trade, and has ſworn before us, that he is duly equipped 
with fiſhing-takle, ſalt, barrels, mariners, and all other 
requiſites belonging to that commerce, according to the 
burthen of his vellel; and that he will not, before the 
24th of June, nor after the 31ſt of December next en- 
ſuing, put into the ſea any fſhing-tackle, nor wet them 
to catch herrings ; nor will himſelf, nor connive at others 
putting fiſh on board any veſſels, other than of the pro- 
vinces of Holland and Weſt Frizeland, having an au- 
thentic act of conſent, with an herring buſs printed on 
the top, and at the bottom the printed ſeal of the great 
fiſhery, and ſigned by the ſecretary of the city from 
whence he ſailed ; in which veſlel he may, to the 15th of 
July incluſive, put on board the herrings he has taken. 
And that he will exactly ſet down upon the ſchedule the 
mark of the barrels, and the night of fiſh being taken, 
which he ſo diſpoſes of; and that he will not pack or 
heighten the barrels with crooked herrings more than 
once, and take care that as little pickle be ſpilt as poſ- 
ſible, that he will land his fiſh only in the provinces of 
Holland or Weſt Frizeland, and with three of his ma- 
riners report his cargo within three days after his return. 
That his herrings are laid in even rows from end to end, 
not flung in with baskets or trays, nor mixed, laid croſs- 
ways, or falſified : that he, no falt, pickle, barrels, hoops, 
ſtaves, herring-tackle, yarn, lines, other fiſhing-furniture, 
or merchandiſes of any denomination, will ſell or other- 
wiſe diſpoſe of in Shetland, Scotland, at ſea nor on ſhore, 
to any foreign nation whatſoever, or connive at the ſo 


doing, directly or indirectly, under the penalties in the 


ordination mentioned; and that he will always govern 
himſelf according to the placart and ordinances made in 
behalf of the herring-trade, the which are given him 
for his better direction herein. 
So verily muſt God Almighty help him. 
In witneſs whereof the ſeal of the great fiſhery is here- 
unto affixed and ſigned by our city ſecretary, the iſt day 
of June, 1755. 
N. N. 

1755. (A printed herring-buſs.) 
We the burgo-maſters of the city of 
ſent and admit 


con- 
with his ſhip to ſail amongſt 
a 


one third to the officer who ſhall take the informa 
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the buſſes, and herring ſhips, and take a 

from them, until the — FW July, and md | 
form to the ordinances made in the behalf of 1 
Jaggers. And that all the herrings 1 ' 
on board at ſea, ſhalt be only from the buſſes and f 8 
Holland and Weſt Frizeland, and that he will or od 


mariners, mentioning the quantity of herrin Or tary 


ed, and i 
of the — 


an ; 
make preſents of, except a ſmall kinnelken Arie, 


keeper, nor carry his herrings any where, b 

is brand and certificate, nor Sill [und to As: 
conſent, nor will ſell or make preſents of, batter a] 
change any ſalt, pickle, barrels, ſtaves, hoops f 
tackle, nets, yarn, line, or any other thing belong 
to the fiſhery, nor any kind of merchandiſe elbe 
Shetland, Scotland, nor any where elſe, at wk : 
ſhore, nor to any foreigner directly or indirect] 
that he will take the oath of purgation immediate). 
his return. So verily God mult help him, In 1 
whereof, at the top is printed a buſs or ſhip, with 8 
date of the year, and at the bottom is printed the ei 
the great fiſhery, and ſigned by our ſecretary, the 
day of June, 1755. 


Inſtructions for the mates, againſt” net rightly mac 
ſorting, ſalting, and laying the herrings, a 
The deputies of the great fiſnery and herring navieztiq 
of Holland and Weft Frizeland, being credibly, and vi 
great indignation, informed, that ſome mates, necleci 
their duty, do not rightly manage, ſort, alt, or lay th 
herrings, notwithſtanding the good orders inſtitutel h 
the general placart, relating to the catching, ſalting, a 
managing of herrings, by their noble great mightinels 
dated May 10, 1651, renewed and explained May yg, 
1659, eſpecially by the 12, 13, 14 and 15 articles; 
copy of which, agreeably to the 41ſt article of the {ii 
order, is yearly delivered to the ſaid mates, and whid 
they ſolemnly ſwear to, as a warning, in order to pr. 
vent all abuſes and miſdemeanours, as it is ordered h 
the ſaid deputies, by virtue of the ſaid placart; by whid 

it is to be feared, that the vending and good reputatia 
of Dutch herrings in foreign markets, already decrealny 
may entirely come to ceaſe, and cn the contrary be d 
ſpiſed, to the great loſs and damage of the trade, 2nd d 
conſequence to the ruin of the common herring and get 
fiſhery, it being ſo eſſential a branch of the commer 
and welfare of theſe countries, and inhabitants there 
if it is not ſpeedily and ſtrictly prevented; the ſaid cept 
ties, with the advice and concurrence of ſome of tt 
owners, ſtewards, and merchants in the herring- trat, 
have agreed and ordained, in order to prevent thoſe giv 
abuſes and neglect of duty, for the preſervation and fe- 
eſtabliſhing the herring and great fiſheries, as they 0 
theſe preſents ordain, by way of renewing and exp!"l!l's 
the before mentioned good orders, that the mates af the 
herring veſſels ſhall not mix ſeveral ſorts of herring © 
gether, but ſhall ſort them properly, as full wit fu 
meaſure with meaſure, and ſmall with ſmall. The mats 
ſhall, upon account of extraordinary large qurtüs 
catched, and want of time to ſort the herrinęs propels)» 
upon their arrival, enter them as unſorted herrings. 7 
ther, they ſhall ſalt the herrings properly, and the LF 
ones not leſs than four barrels of ſalt to a laſt, exc? 
only the ſmall barrels; as likewiſe clean them, and = 
wards lay them croſſways in the barrels. Gun 
every mate to govern himſelf exactly, upon the pers,“ 
over and above the action upon the caſe of perjury+ © * 
5 s. ſterl. for every mate whoſe herrings {ball be * 
not ſorted in the manner above mentioned; and * * 
not have any certificate to go on the he: ring · flhel] mw 
wards, | But with regard to the not laying the 1 b 
croſſways in the barrels, a penalty of 105 6d ys 1 
barrel. The ſaid penalties to be applied agrees” po . 
40th article of the above placart, one third tot 1 
former or informers, whether mariners or other peri 
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ird to the poor. Moreover, the bad 
nd Jaſtly _ — is, the full mixt with meaſure, as alſo 
orted r with full, ſhall be marked as unſorted, and 
* id to the full and meaſure mixt with ſmall, they 
ith rega (71d as ſmall, and ſhall be accounted and paid 
jo $0.96 h by the buyer. The above orders and penal- 
* — in full force, and at the riſque and charge 
ies to r ates. And to the end that no body ſhall plead 
the 15 the deputies have ordered theſe to be publiſhed 
— at the proper places. Done at Delft, the- 23d 
n * N 1949: By order of the ſaid deputies. 
9 9 Ne burgomaſters and rulers of the city of Schei- 
2 vive conſent to Marten Panlaſte Brook, that he 
— tis herring-velicl may fail to the northern ſea, to 


hat he is equipt with proper tackle, ſalt, 

. 2 __ other kat proper for the herring- 
* : according to the bignels of his veſſel; as alſo, that 
e wil not throw out any herring-tackle, or-make any 
fore the 24th of June, nor after the 31ſt of December 
xt; alſo that be will not deliver to any body whatſo- 
- ** herrings at ſea, nor ſuffer any to be delivered 
it of his ſhip by any other perſon directly or indireQly, 
n any ſhape, but to ſuch veſſels only coming from Hol- 
and and Weſt Frieſl-nd, as ſhew a proper certificate, 
ith a herring-buls at the top and at bottom, the ſeal of 
e great fiſhery, and ſigned by the ſecretary of the town 
here he comes from, to which veſſels he may deliver 
is herrings until the 15th of July, 1749, and no longer. 
That he (hall expreſs in the lift exactly the marked bar- 
es, and what night the herrings he delivers were catched: 
ther, that he ſhall not fill up his barrels more than 
nce with other herrings, and take care that as little of the 
Nood-pickle as poſſible ſhall be let off: and further, that 
e (ball bring all the herrings he catches into the province 
f Holland, and Weſt Frieſland, as likewiſe together 
ith three of his ſeamen, faithfully to enter the ſaid her- 
ings, three days after his arrival at the longeſt ; alſo that 
te ſhall take as much care as poſſible that the herrings are 
pid even from one bottom to another, and that they are 
ot thrown into the barrels with baſkets or ſhovels, nor 
nixt or ſalſified. That he ſhall not carry on ſhore in 

etland, Scotland, or other places, nor to ſell to any 
reign nation at ſea, nor exchange or make preſents. of 
ny falt, pickle, barrels, hoops, tackle, thread, hook- 
ackle, or any other fiſhing-tackle, nor any merchandiſe 
der what denomination it may be, nor take any goods 
pon ſreight out or homeward bound, nor ſuffer it to be 
one directiy or indirectly, on pain as mentioned in the 
ſtruQtions; and ſhall farther regulate himſelf according 
the placatts made relating to the herring-fiſhery, which 
e delivered to him for that purpoſe. 
o truly might God Almighty help him. 

witneſs whereof, the ſeal of the great fiſhery is put 
* and ſigned by the ſecretary of the town, the 10th 

une 1749, 


o fiſhery is ſo valuable to the Dutch, that, according 
d dir William Monſon, who lived in the reign of King 
EI they vended annually at Koningsburgh, Stetin, 
ntzick, and another town within the Sound, between 
h and 40,000 laſts of herrings, amounting in value to 
Me 020,000 l. In Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and 
ona, 10,000 laſts of herrings, worth 160, ooo l. In 
1 1500, amounting to 27,0001. At Stade, Ham- 
er and Embden, 6000 laſts, amounting to 
mo | i 2ermany, 22, oo laſts, amounting to 
A 3 the Spaniſh Netherlands 9000 laſts, 
00012 8 160,000 J. At Rouen, 500 laſts, worth 
nh : that here he has reckoned up above a 
* 45 alf ſterling made of herrings by the Dutch 
*rahel [00 years ago; beſides a vaſt quantity con- 
bred fs own country, to the amount of ſeveral 
at = 2 pounds more. And theſe herrings are 
— 5 to the Dutch, becauſe whatever any 
fon 10 ae) take in lieu of them, having ſeldom 
* na fta ef Ls other treaſure : for in Holland 
ng out and a commodities, their ſhips continually 


rerciſe his herring-fiſnery there; and he has ſwore by 


conung in, to and from every country on 
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the face of the globe, which bring them in an ineſtimable 


profit. Se eh” | 7 

Upon the late eſtabliſhment of the Britiſh fiſhery, the 
Dutch were threatened with a diminution in this part of 
their commerce: for it was intended that the new com- 


| pany ſhould fit out 200 buſſes; the charge whereof, new 


from the ſtocks, and furniſhed at all points for the fiſhery, 
together with victuals and wages for one whole year, 
would come to about 90,000 1. or at ſecond-hand perhaps 
2 |. cheaper; which expence, according to Sir 

oger L'Eſttange, would be cleared the firſt year, if 
attended. with ordinary ſucceſs, and money towards a 
ſtock over and above. He ſtates the proportion of ſailors 


and fiſhers for 200 buſſes to be 2000 men, which might 


be ſupplied from the Britiſh coaſts without any difficulty; 
beſides, theſe 200 buſſes might train up annually 1200 
landmen for ſea ſervice; | 

It is to be obſerved, that the Engliſh can build and rig 
out a veſſel cheaper than the Hollanders; becauſe their 
country affords none of the materials : for the Dutch 
fetch their timber, planks, iron, hemp, cordage, pipe- 
ſtaves, bread, and malt, from foreign countries; whereas 
England produces moſt of theſe. The hazards alſo, and 
the difficulties of the Dutch, in this fiſning voyage, muſt 
be much greater than thoſe of the Engliſh ; becauſe the 
former are at a great diſtance from their ports: whereas 
the latter have harbours all along the coaſts where the 
ſhoals of herrings lie, and can ſend them ſooner to market 
into the Baltic, where moſt of them are vended, than 
the Dutch poſſibly can. But, notwithſtanding theſe ad- 
vantages, the Britiſh company at firſt ſent out only 10 
buſſes ; though theſe had very conſiderable ſucceſs, an 
they were intended to be augmented to 67. | 
It is greatly to be lamented that this fiſhery ſhould be im- 
peded by any artifices to be thrown in the way of the ſo- 
Ciety : for if the Britiſh navigation ſhould fall, every thing 
valuable to Engliſhmen muſt be loſt ; and how to ſupport 
and ſupply it without the fiſhery, a very eminent gentle- 
man formerly declared he could not comprehend. The 
man of war and merchantman conſume ſeamen but breed 
none; the collier brings up now and then an apprentice, 
but ſtill ſpends more than he makes: the only and the 
common nurſery of ſeamen is the fiſhery ; ſo that this 
fiſhery is juſt as neceſſary to the Britiſh navigation, as 
navigation is to the ſafety and proſperity of Britain; and 
it is well enough obſerved, that all princes and ſtates are 
ſtronger and weaker at ſea according to the meaſures of 
their fiſhery. | | 

The fiſhery would abundantly ſupp!y the Britiſh mariners 
with pilots, whoſe ſervices would more than countervail 
the charge ; for their buſineſs lies where moſt danger is 
to be found : they know all the rocks and ſhelves, and 
there is no coaſting without them. Beſides, a farther 
advantage would enſue, by enlarging and improving ſe- 
veral of the Britiſh manufactures, and conſtantly em- 
ploying a great number of hands, which would tend to 
exonerate the country of vagrants and idle people : fix 
trades particularly would be concerned in this undertak- 
ing, which are at preſent but little uſed, as hempſters, 
ſpinſters, carders, rope-makers, weavers of ſail- cloth, 
and net-makers ; and there would alſo be a fuller employ- 


ment for coopers, ſmiths, ſhipwrights, caulkers, ſawyers, 
ſeamen, fiſhermen, baſket-makers, and other trades: to all 


which may be added, that when the herring- buſſes are not 
employed in fiſhing for herrings, they may fiſh for cod 
on the north of Scotland and Ireland; which is an ad- 
vantage the Dutch cannot ſo conveniently take. 

The commerce of herrings, both white or pickled, and 
red, is very conſiderable ; but there are ſo many - ſorts 
prepared in ſuch different ways, and different places, that 
it is difficult to ſay any thing preciſely upon this ſubject. 
See Herring. © 

The white herrings cured by the Dutch, were, till lately, 
in the greateſt repute ; being diſtinguiſhed into four kinds, 


according to their ſizes: the goodneſs of this commodity 


conliſting in its being fat, fleſhy, firm, white, ſaltedthe 


ſame time it is taken, with good ſalt, and well barrelled. 


But the herrings cured by the buſſes belonging to the 
Britiſh ſociety are in greater reputation than thoſe taken 


4 E by 
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by the Dutch. The Triſh herrings are the next in value, 
and principally thoſe of Dublin, which are ſcarce inſerior 
to the beſt herrings of Rotterdam, or Enchuyſen. The 
Scotch herring is not ſo well prepared, gutted, ſalted, nor 
barrelled as the Dutch, and yet its taſte is excellent: not 
is it doubted, but that, if the Scots were as careful in 
theſe circumſtances as their neighbours, their herring 
would be the beſt in the world. A conſiderable number 
of herrings are alſo fiſhed on the coaſts of England and 
Wales, particularly off Yarmouth, and the coaſt of Car- 
digan; but they are not altogether ſo proper as the others 
for exportation; the fiſh being too dry and freſh for the 
market. 

For curing the white, or pickled herring, one of the crew, 
2ppointed for this office, as ſoon as the hſh are taken out 
of the ſea, cuts them open, taking out the guts, and 
every thing but the milts and roes, which are always to 
be left in the body of the fiſh : then, waſhing them in 
freſh water, they are left, the ſpace of 12 or 15 hours, 
in a tub full of ſtrong brine, made of freſh water and 
ſea-ſalt. When they are taken out they drain them, and 
when well drained put them in barrels, taking care to diſ- 


poſe and range them evenly in rows or layers, prefling - 


them well down, and ſtrewing a layer of ſalt both at top 
and bottom. When the barrel is full they ſtop it up 
very cloſe, that no air may get in, nor any brine flow 
out ; either of which is very prejudicial to the fiſh. 

The curing and preparing of red herrings is done in this 
manner : the fiſh being caught, they proceed to waſh, 
gut, and lay them in brine, as for pickled herring ; only 
they let them lie double the time in brine, that is, 24 
hours, becauſe they are to take all their ſalt here ; where- 
as the other kind takes half its ſalt in the barrel. When 
the herrings are taken out of the brine they ſpit them, 
that is, ſtring them by the head on little wooden ſpits, 
and thus hang them in a kind of chimney, made for the 
purpoſe ; and when the chimney is as full as it will hold, 
which leſs than 10 or 12,000 ſeldom effects, they make a 
little fire underneath of bruſh-wood, that yields a deal 
of ſmoke, but no flame, where the herrings remain till 
they are ſufficiently ſmoked and dried, which ordinarily 
is in 24 hours; when they are taken down and. barrelled 
up for keeping. Their goodneſs conſiſts in being large, 
freſh, fat, oily, ſoft, and pliable, their outſide of a yel- 
low golden colour, their roes or milts within them, and 
well ſalted and barrelled. 

By an authentic liſt of white, or pickled herrings, im- 
ported into Hamburgh from 1731 to 1750, it appears, 
that in the year 1737 there were 2800 laſts of Dutch 


1738 2040 herrings im- 
1739 1680 ported there. 
1740 I520 

1741 1730 1 
1742 1500 
1743 1930 

1744 1660 

1745 2340 

1746 3010 

1747 1610 

1748 1516 

1749 1798 

1750 1364 | 


Average 1892 laſts annually. 


This average of 1892 laſts yearly, gave employment to 


54 buſſes, computing 35 laſts, at 12 barrels the laſt, con- 


taining 12000 herrings, to a buſs; which is as little as can 
be given to each, during the two fiſheries off Shetland 
and Yarmouth: but Hamburgh could make a greater 
conſumption ; and when it is conſidered what numbers of 
laſts are annually vended in Denmark, Peterſburgh, Stock- 
holm, Riga, Gottenburgh, Dantzick, Stetin, Bremen, 
Embden, Berlin, and other parts of Germany ; as like- 
wiſe in Flanders, and the Weſt Indies ;- all of them open 


markets for Britiſh herrings; what an idea may be formed 


of the utility of this fiſhery, if properly conducted by 
the ſociety eſtabliſhed for ſo ſalutary an undertaking ? 
For, from thence it will appear, that if due care is taken 
in working this more than golden mine, it mult neceſ- 


oh, 7 


Britiſh FISHERY companies. 


Ihe great funds deſigned for its execution, the quit 


. 2s this enterpriſe had already been acceded to by 20 
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ſarily be productive of immenſe riches 
great ſtrength, to the Britiſh dominions, 
he towns of France, from whence the herrin 
is carried on, are «Calais, Boulogne, St. Vid 
Treport, Dieppe, Fecamp, Havre, and Honge h 
the fiſhers of theſe towns generally fit out „ 
veſſels, with 15 hands one with another, aboard 
The company of th 
fiſhery of England was eſtabliſhed by commigg, 
the great ſeal of England, in the reign of King Chu 
who conſtituted his Royal Highooh Tames Duke 1 1 
Edward Earl of Clarendon, Thomas Earl of Dat a 
ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, to be a — 
this royal fiſhery ; his Majeſty authoriſing them = 
veral powers, declaring himſelf their protedy, 
granting them ſuch extraordinary privileges, that * 
29th year of his reign, he incorporated them, K 
who were traders and adventurers, into a compar * 


s as well a4 


ing them The company of the royal fiſhery of Fug th 
but it was never properly carried into execution, 10 28 
ever, by the ſtatute of the gth of Queen Anne it ver 


enacted, That the crown might, by letters. * 
a ſtock, to conſiſt of 20 8. 4 8 bundred peru 
the capital ſtock of the South Sea company, and ol 
raiſed by the members thereof in proportion to ther 
ventures, to be employed in the improving, enlagz 
and carrying on, the fiſhery of England; and thi l 
wiſe dropt into nothing, | 
Among the great number of ſchemes for eſtabliſhing 
panies at London in 17 20, that for the Britiſh fſben 
not the leaſt conſiderable. 


the ſubſcribers, the importance of the deſign, yi 
tended to nothing leſs than to ruin the commerce di 
other nations, made the world believe at firſt, that t x 
to be eſtabliſhed upon more ſolid foundations than fend 
others, whoſe very names ſeemed to ſhew their imp 
ruin; yet it ſeems that it came not ſhort of its projet 
if it is here mentioned, it is only to ſhew the val! u 
of the ideas of commerce wherewith all nations fam 
themſelves upon obſerving how far the French Indic 
pany had advanced the credit of its actions. 
The funds of this company were fixed at three mila 
of pounds ſterling. More than 150 members of the hot 
of commons were the firſt ſubſcribers ; and, to peri! 
form, a charter of eſtabliſhment was requeſted from 
Majeſty, whoſe expediting ſeemed ſo much the moet 


mittee of the houſe of commons. 
The requeſt preſented to the King was digeſted 
thirteen principal articles, the moſt eſſential of wil 
were as follows. By the firſt, a truth not to be cont 
was eſtabliſhed, that the power and opulence of the # 
tiſh iſlands are founded upon commerce and ni 
tion. | 

2d, That there was a great proſpect of ſeeing both encreu 


drfeit 
Anus, 
hery 


by the peace already eſtabliſhed in Europe. boulc 
3J, That the Engliſh obſerving their neighbours W ears 
about reaping an advantage from fo favourable a und! de R 


to augment their trade already ſo conſiderable, it 
not be prudence in the nation to remain idle yo 
their new efforts, and not to imitate their ardour tt 


acc 
VClet 
Oner 


tending their commerce and navigation. ture 
4th, That the ſureſt means to ſucceed therein, the ums 
courage ment of the fiſhery ; which ſuits better the M hat 
tiſh nation than all other people of Europe. he l. 


5th, That if the woollen trade is the baſis, and prind bſer 


reſource of the Britiſh commerce, fiſhing is chiely Doul, 
of the Dutch; and it is thereby more than by 20) boue 
way, that their maritime power almoſt equa e ga 
England. | we lied 
6th, That it was for theſe conſiderations a fund * A v. 
eſtabliſhed by ſubſcription, large enough to fle would 
tiſh fiſhery all the extent it was capable of _ * de Pay 
7th, That, by this eſtabliſhment, all the mort 10 oo 
of the three kingdoms may bear a part in t hy - vi 
and that an infinite number of poor, who e 100 \ an 
of employment, ſhall find thereby wherewit * 


them in action, and live bandſomely. 3th; 
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R | ery ſhall be carried on with all poſſible 
; " oa 4 fiſhing · buſs being authoriſed to put 
be ih port, unleſs a member of the company 
o any Englith port, c | 
eſtabliſned there to take care thereof. We 
That this fiſhery employing a great number of ſea- 

here will be always ſome ready for the ſervice of 
"King's ſhips, or thoſe of merchants, who often want 
" without having recourſe, as uſual, to the boatmen 
- Thames, who turn out the worſt of ſeamen ; and 
4s competent judgment of the vaſt number of theſe 
en trained aboard the buſſes of this univerſal 
© might be formed from thoſe the Dutch employ 
the herring and whale fiſhery, who amount to up- 

00. 

7 14 new company hoped to make its commerce 
rior to that of its neighbours, ſo much the more as 
could ſupply with fiſh ſeveral great cities of Germany, 
the means of the ports which his Britannic Majeſty 
> at preſent upon the Elbe in quality of Elector of Ha- 
wet; and that it could underſel the Dutch, becauſe this 
mmerce is contiguous to them. N 
That the compiny being obliged to have ſeveral 
nds of artiſans in its ſervice, undertook to keep them 
their duty, and to put a ſtop to thoſe murmurings ſo 
nal to them when out of work, and which in certain 
cumſtances may prejudice the ſtate. | 
hat, laſtly, belides the fiſhery the company pro- 
(cd to eſtabliſh towards the weſt-coaſt of Great Britain, 
would alſo undertake the whale-fiſhery in Greenland, 
xd thereby ſave the nation more than two hundred 
ouſand pounds ſterliug per annum paid to the Hollan- 
rs for oil and whale-bone imported to England. 
eciety of the free Britiſh fiſhery. I he above propoſals, 
on the declenſion of the South Sea company, were neg- 
Qed till the year 1723, when they were ineffectually re- 
ved; nor was there any appearance of the fiſhery be- 
g promoted, till it was undertaken by Admiral Vernon, 
eneral Oglethorpe, and Alderman Janſſen, who ſup- 
ted it ſo vigorouſly, that, in the 23d year of King 
zeorge II. an act of parliament was paſled, ** for the en- 
couragement of the Britiſh white herring fiſhery ; ”? 
hereby it was enacted, That his Majeſty might incor- 
rate the ſeveral perſons therein particularly mentioned, 
r raiſing the capital ſum of 500,0001. to be eſtabliſhed 
a fund for this company, by the name of The ſociety 
the free Britiſh fiſnery; with ſeveral privileges therein 
pentioned, and afterwards more amply expreſſed in the 
parter. That his Majeſty might empower the ſociety to 
ake by laws; and that the ſociety might direct what 
als or marks ſhould be put on the barrels or caſks of 
heir fiſh; and if any perſon ſhould counterfeit the ſame, 
ſhould knowingly affix ſuch counterfeited ſeal to any 
pſk of fiſn not belonging to the ſaid ſociety, he ſhould 
leit 5001, for each offence. That the ſum of 31. per 
mum for every 1001, actually employed in the ſaid 
ncry, and proportionably for any greater or leſſer ſum, 


ears from the date of the charter, out of the cuſtoms by 
e Receiver-General, by equal half yearly payments; and 
account of the ſums which ſhould be expended by the 
ity in the fiſhery, ſhould be delivered to the commiſ- 
ners of the cuſtoms, who, upon proof of ſuch expen- 
re, ſhould order ſuch payment to be made, for the 
u which ſhould appear to be employed in the fiſhery. 
| 5 Be ſociety ſhould employ 100,000 J. at leaſt in 
N ad fiſhery, within 18 months after the date of the 
fg 3 and accounts of the monies ſo employed 
ep * annually laid before parliament ; and if loſs 
wou ariſe by adventure in any year, and there ſhould 
K. in the ſucceeding year, the gain ſhould be ap- 
r *. make good the veſſels and fiſhing- ſtock to the 
boula he of the lum of 100,0001. before any dividend 
paid * made. 'That a bounty of 30 8. a ton ſhould 
cle oy out of the cuſtoms, to the owners of all 
. duile * els, from 20 to 80 tons burthen, which ſhould 
yay oo the commencement of this act, for the uſe 
ber by * N and employed in the ſaid fiſheries, whe- 
ach veſſel. oclety, or any other perſons. That every 

eh Which ſhould be intitled to the ſaid bounty of 


— 


dould de paid to the proprietors of the ſaid ſtock for 14 


i & 3 


| 85 8. a ton, ſhould be a decked buſs veſſel, built in Great 


ritain, after the commencement of this at, and ſhould 
proceed on the ſaid fiſhery from ſome port in Great Bri- 
tain, manned and navigated according to law; and be- 
fore ſhe proceeded on ſuch voyage, or was intitled to 
the benefit of this act, ſhe ſhould be viſited by ſuch of- 
ficer of the cuſtoms belonging to the port as ſhould be 
appointed by the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, who 
ſhould take an account of her tonnage by admeaſure- 


ment, and ſhould certify the ſame, and his viſitation, to 


the ſaid commiſhoners, and that ſhe had on board ſuch a 
quantity of fiſhing- nets, and other ſtores, as were directed 
by the act, and otherwiſe was a proper veſſel to be em- 
ployed in the ſaid fiſhery ; and upon its further appear- 
ing, by the oath of one or more owners, or their agent, 
or of a proper officer of the ſociety appointed for that pur- 
poſe, and of the maſter or chief officer of ſuch veſſel, 
Written at the foot of the certificate, and made before 
the collector and comptroller of the port, that it was 
their firm purpoſe and reſolution that ſuch veſſel ſhould 
proceed reſpectively ſo manned, furniſhed, and accoutred, 


either to Brafley's ſound in Shetland, and be at the ren- 


dezvous of the fiſhery there, on or before the 11th of 
June, and ſhould not ſhoot or wet their nets before the 
13th of the ſame month, and ſhould continue filhing 
amongſt the ſhoals of herrings as they moved ſouthward 
to the 1ſt of October; or ſhould proceed to Campbell - 
town in Argyleſhire, and be at the rendezvous of the 
fiſheries there on or before the iſt of September, and 
ſhould continue fiſhing among the ſhoals of herrings as 
they moved to the 31ſt of December, unleſs they ſhould 
ſooner have completed their loading of fiſh ; and ſhould 
fiſh in an orderly manner, without obſtructing other veſ- 
ſels employed in the ſaid fiſhery, and keep a journal of 
their proceedings, and an account of the quantities of fiſh 
they ſhould diſpatch away to foreign markets in their ten- 
ders before they come into port, beſides the particular 
quantity they ſhould bring into port with them ; and if, 
after ſuch certificate and oath, ſuch owner, or officer, or 
agent of the ſociety, and maſter or chief officer of ſuch 
veſſel, alſo became bound, with two ſufficicat ſecurities, 
unto his Majeſty, in the penalty of a ſum equal to treble 
the bounty on the tonnage of his veſſel, which bond the 
collector was to take, with the approbation of the compt- 
roller, and the ſame ſhould be in force for three years 


- againſt the maſter and his ſureties, for the faithful dealing 


of the ſaid maſter, and the company of bis ſhip, in regard 
to the ſaid veſſel and voyage; then the collector and 
comptroller of the port ſhould give to the maſter and 
owners of ſuch veſſel, full licence to proceed on ſuch 
3 That veſſels which ſhould be deemed properly 
qualified, and fitted out, for the herring-fiſhery, accord- 
ing to the intent of this act, ſhould be decked and built 
in Great Britain after the commencement of this act, 
and ſhould have on board 12 Wincheſter buſhels of ſalt 
for every laſt of fiſh which ſhe was capable of holding, 
barrelled up in new barrels, and as many more new bar- 
rels as ſhe was capable of carrying ; and ſhould have two 
fleets of tanned nets proper for the herring; fiſhery ; that is, 
every veſlel of 70 tons ſhould, on her proceeding to ſea, 
have on board one fleet of 50 nets, each net to be 30 
yards full upon the rope, and 7 fathoms deep, and ſo in 
proportion for veſſels of a greater or leſſer tonnage ; and 
be provided with another flcet of like nets, on board a 
Jagger or tender, to attend the ſaid fiſhery, or left on 
ſhore in a proper place for the uſe of the ſaid veſſel. That 
every veſlel of 20 tons ſhould have on board, at the place 
of rendezvous, not leſs than 6 men; and every veſſel of 
greater burthen ſhould, ovet and above the 6 men afore- 
ſaid, have one for every 5 tons which ſhe exceeded 20 
tons. That, on the return of ſuch veſſel into any port 
of Great Britain, for her diſcharge, the chief officer of the 
cuſtoms, or ſuch officer as he ſhould appoint at ſuch port, 
ſhould immediately repair on board, and view the condi- 
tion of the veſſel and her lading, and certify the ſame, to- 
gether with his obſervations thereon ; as alſo her real 


tonnage, with the name of the maſter, and other perſons - 


on board; and the maſter ſhould make oath before the 
collector and comptroller of the port, that ſuch veſſel was 


at 


— ů 
I — 


2 — 
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at one of the places before mentioned at the time ap- 
pointed by this act, and had not ſince been on any other 
voyage, or purſued any other deſign, or view of profit; 
and that they remained fiſhing according to the direction 
of this act, and had, at the time of their rendezvous, the 
limited quantity of nets and other ſtores, and number of 
men; which, together with the account of the fiſh taken 
by the ſaid veſſel, ſhould be tranſmitted by the collector 
and comptroller of the port, to the commiſſioners for 
that part of Great Britain from whence the veſlel de- 
parted with her licence; who, being ſatisfied of the faith- 
ful dealing of the maſter, and other perſons employed in 
ſuch veſſel, with reſpect to the voyage and fiſhing, ſhould 
on demand cauſe payment to be made to the owners, or 
their agent, of 3os. per ton, according to the admea- 
ſurement certified as aforeſaid. That the ſaid bounty of 
30s. per ton ſhould be paid annually for 14 years from 
the commencement of this act, and no longer, upon con- 
forming to the aforeſaid regulations. That this act ſhould 
not exclude any ſubjects of Great Britain, who were not 
members of the ſaid ſociety, or employed by them, from 
fiſhing, or carrying on white herring and cod fiſheries, 
and any other whatſoever, as they might have done before 
this act. That any number of perſons, who ſhould ſub- 
ſcribe 10,000 |. or upwards, into the ſtock, and ſhould 
carry on the fiſhery under their own management, and 
on their own account of profit and loſs, conformably to 
the directions of this at, and of the charter, except as 
to their being obliged to uſe the marks of the ſociety, and 
from the port named by them, if they ſubſcribed under 
the name of the fiſhing-chamber. of ſuch city, town, or 
port reſpectively, and ſhould ſend their account of monies 
expended in the ſaid fiſheries, atteſted by three of the 
commitee, who ſhould be appointed for managing the 
matters of the ſaid chamber; and be alſo ſigned by their 
accomptant, who ſhould make oath before ſome juſtice, 
that he believed the ſame was a true account, the vouchers 
whereof he ſhould produce, if required ; which account 
ſhould be tranſmitted to the governor and council of the 
ſociety at London, where the accomptant of the ſociet 

ſhould enter the ſame as a ſum expended in the ſaid fiſheries 
by the ſociety, in the accompt which he ſhould deliver 
in to the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms as, aforeſaid, and 
the chamber ſhould receive ZI. for every 1col, as the 
ſociety did for other monies employed by them in the ſaid 
fiſhery, after deducting the neceſſary charges ariſing from 
the receipt of the ſame. That ſuch chambers as ſhould 
trade or fiſn on their own account, ſhould not have any 
profit or loſs ariſing from the trade of the ſociety ; and 


that the receiver-general of the cuſtoms ſhould annually | 


pay the ſaid ſum of 3 J. for every 1co l. to the ſociety in 
London, or to ſuch perſon as they ſhould empower to 
receive the ſame; and the ſociety ſhould pay over the 


ſame, deduQting charges, to the reſpective fiſhing- cham- | 


bers intitled thereto, or to ſuch perſons as they ſhould 
impower to receive the ſame. _ 

In purſuance of this act, a charter of incorporation paſſed 
the great ſeal in 1750, reciting, That whereas the car- 
rying on, and improvement of the Britiſh white herring 
fiſheries were of great importance to Great Britain and 
Ireland, as they might be of great advantage to the 
trade and navigation thereof, and might be a means 
of employing and providing for great numbers of indu(- 
trious poor, provided the ſame could be carried on with 
a ſufficient ſtock, under proper regulations, and that rea- 
ſonable encouragement be given to ſuch perſons as were 
willing to carry on the ſaid fiſheries. Therefore, for the 
encouragement of ſuch perſons as were willing to carry 
on the ſaid fiſheries, and for the better regulation of the 
ſaid trade, and for preventinig frauds and impoſitions in 
the management thereof; his Majeſty declared, That, by 
virtue of his royal prerogative, and in purſuance of an act 
of parliament paſſed in the 23d year of his reign, intitled, 
An act for the encouragement of the Britiſh white her- 
ring fiſhery,” for himſelf, his heirs, and ſucceſlors, he 
had granted, conſtituted, declared, and appointed, Sir 
James Lowther, Sir Nathaniel Curzon, Sir Bourchier 
Wrey, Sir Walter Blacket, and Sir Cyril Wich, baro- 
nets ; Sir Richard Lloyd, knight; Edward Vernon, Eſq; 
William Whitaker, Stephen Theodore Janſſen, and 


William Willy, George Dodington, William No ' 
Charles Gray, William Davis, 


FIS 
S'ingfby Bethel, Eſqs; aldermen of the city of In 
Lieutenant-General Roger Handaſyd, Lieutenant G. 
ral Richard Onſlow, and Lieutenant-Genery 


Oglethorpe ; T homas Fonnereau, Velters $ Jag 


Orne 


dward Stevenſoy f. 


Humfrey, John Edwards, and Francis Craieſteyn, } 
Meſſ. Neutfville, and Schuman; Andrew Drummony l 


Capt. George Stevens, Robert Drummond, and 10 


Freinch, Eſqs; Mr. Michael Miller of Briſtol, . \ 
bert Macky, Mr. Jonathan Perrie, Mr, Richard bb 
and Mr. William Bowden ; John Bance, Eſq; 14, * 
S1mond ; Theodore Cock, George Dunbar, nd 7; 
lor White, Eſqs; Mr. John Patoun, and Mr. dn 
Clarke, of the Old Jury ; Michael Wilkins (,* 
John Spooner, and Arthur Beardſly, Eſqs; Mr. % 
Hogg of Baſinghall-ſtreet, Mr. William Crammond 0 
Hutchinſon Muir, Mr. Robert Scott, Mr. 6. 
Spence, and Mr. Robert Cady ; Richard Tas 
William Belchier, William Thornton, Francis Gm 
Peter Delme, Jonathan Watſon, Thomas Sal.fbur, 
chard Gildart, John Hardman, Lawrence Du 
Thomas Curtis, Michael Beecher, and Joſeph Pero 
Eſqs; Edward Ironſide, Eſq; alderman of the city of Ly 
don, and George Walker, Eſq; and all and every pe 
or perſons, bodies politic and corporate, who in t 
own right, or as executors, adminiſtrators, ſucceſſn,; 
aſhgns, derived, or to be derived from, by, or unders 
original proprietors, at any time or times there 
ſhould have and be intitled to any part, ſhare, or ined 
of, or in the capital ſum of :500,000 l. therein & 
mentioned, ſo long as they reſpeQively ſhould har: g 
ſuch part, ſhare, or intereſt therein, to be one bh 
litic and corporate, in deed, and in name, by the nx 
of “The ſociety of the free Britiſh fiſhery ;” dh 


that name to have a ſucceſſion for the term of 211m 


to commence from the date of theſe his letters pam 
That he had granted them a common ſeal, with leneh 
alter it, and alſo liberty to ſue for any thing belonging 
the company during the 21 years. That he had gam 
them the liberty to make by-laws, for the regulation a 
government of the ſaid ſociety ; as alſo for the rent 
tion and management of the ſaid trade and commer, 
which ſhould be carried on by them; and fer the 
ring, ſalting, and packing their white herrings, in {ug 
manner as might effectually ſecure the credit of the la 
commodities in foreign markets; and for the goverimt® 
of ſervants, and others employed by the ſociety in tie 
fiſhery. That he had alſo granted them the liberty 
the ſaid 21 years, to elect a governor, preſident, 
vice-preſident ; as alſo a council, conſiſting of 30 perl 
to be elected as after mentioned, for the managing® 
carrying on the buſineſs and affairs of the ſociety. 1 
his Majeſty had thereby nominated and ordained hen 
dearly beloved ſon Frederick, Prince of Wales, u 
the firſt governor of the ſociety ; Slingſby. Bethel, Ei! 
be the firſt preſident ; and Stephen Theodore Janka 
Efq; to be the firſt vice-preſident ; Roger Handaſyd, A 
Lieutenant-General of his forces, John Edwards, F 
cis Craieſteyn, Edward Vernon, Robert Bootie, Geo 
Dunbar, Velters Cornewal, George Dodington, Row 
Crammond, Samuel Clarke, William Northey, Gel 
Stevens, Richard Baker, and Claude Johnſon, EG 
Nathaniel Curzon, Baronet, William Davis, And 
Drummond, Michael Wilkins Conway, and Jo 
Watſon, Eſqs; James Oglethorpe, Eſq; Lieutenant, 
neral of his forces, Roger Hogg and William Bon 
Eſqs; Sir Bourchier Wrey, Baronet ; John * 1 
3 Turner, Simon Rogers, Charles Ray monq a 
aughan, Francis Gwynn, and George Bowes, % 


be the the firſt council of the ſociety, and to emu 
their reſpective offices for the ſpace of three ee 
the date of theſe letters-patent, and until ſome 4 
ſhould be elected into their ſaid offices of 80, 
preſident, and vice preſident, and council, reſpecoimes 


ſuch manner as after mentioned; with power» = 
ſaid term, to hold a general court, in ſome Fel 
place, within or near the cities of London ant _ | | 
ſter; and there to aſſemble and meet togeth cound 
as the governor, preſident, vice-preſident, A © | 


"i 
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1 , - any ſeven or more of them, 
Ao time geren, preſident, or vice-preſident, al- 
hereof ho one; or as nine other perſons qualified to 
hg ſter directed, each having 1000 |. in the capi- 
ml fter mentioned, in writing under their hands, 
þ ſtock 24d of the governor, preſident, vice-preſi- 
—_ ſeven or more of the council, ſuch council 
nt, held to treat and conſult, or make and eſtabliſh 
. Me laws, orders, and rules, concerning the af- 
an he ſociety, or for the good government thereof; 
* „ and place of holding and keeping all which 
1 wr ſhould be eight days at leaſt before the ſame 
dare held and kept, publiſhed in the London Ga- 
or in ſuch other manner 28 the ſociety, and 
* ſucceſſors, ſhould direct. That the governor, 
eſdent, vice-preſident, or any ſeven or more of the 
huncil, whereof the governor, preſident, and vice-pre- 
gent, to be one, ſhould make and be called ** The court 
of the council of the ſaid ſociety;“ and that it ſhould 
lawful for the ſaid court of the council, or the major 
t of them then preſent, to appoint proper officers and 
-vants for the ſervice of the ſaid ſociety; and to ap- 
unt and allow their reſpective fees or ſalaries, and to in- 
eaſe or diminiſh, or otherwiſe alter the ſame; and to 
move and diſplace them, and every of them, when and 
often as they, or the major part of them then pre- 
nt, ſhould think fit; and to order, direct, manage, 
1 tranſact, all and every the affairs and things of or 
longing to the ſociety, except what ought to be or- 
ted and done only in and by a general court of the 
id ſociety ; and ſhould and might appoint committees 
r the better management of their affairs, and make 
y-laws for the regulation and government of the ſociety, 
d for the regulation and management of the trade and 
pmmerce which ſhould be carried on by them; and for 
te curing, ſorting, and packing their white herrings as 
FeQually to ſecure the credit of the ſaid commodities 
foreign markets; and for the government of the ſer- 
nts and others employed by the ſociety in the ſaid 
ery ; and the ſaid by-laws, or any of them, to alter and 
5 nul, as the ſaid court of council, or the major part of 
0 em preſent, ſhould ſee requiſite; and, by ſuch by-laws, 
0 ſet and inflict reaſonable pains and penalties upon any 


10 fender or offenders, who ſhould tranſgreſs, break, or 
id olate the by-laws, and to mitigate the ſame as they 
il jould find cauſe ; which ſaid pains and penalties ſhould 


dd might be levied, ſued for, taken, retained, and re- 
bvered by the ſaid ſociety, during the ſaid 21 years, or 
their officers and ſervants, by action of debt, or other 
ful ways and means, to the uſe of the ſaid ſociety, and 
er ſucceſſors ; all which by-laws his Majeſty willed 
would be duly obſerved and kept, under the pains and 
nalties therein to be contained; ſo always as the ſaid 
his, pains, and penalties, were reaſonable, and not 
ntrary to the laws or ſtatutes of the realm, and if ſuch 
Llaus, pains, and penalties, and any repeal or alter- 
on thereof, ſhould be confirmed by the general court 
At after the ſame ſhould be made. That, during the 
d term of 21 years, the ſociety ſhould ele& yearly, on 
© 5th of November next after the expiration of three 
as from the date of the patent, or within 30 days af— 


1 governor, preſident, vice-preſident, and a coun- 


_ council ſhould be out of the members of the 
* dee being of the council within the preceding 
of - the reſidue among the laſt preceding council of 
N RE 3 to be elected by plurality of votes of all 
Nice = 0 qualified to vote as aſter directed, 15 days 
mor * being given in public manner, by the go- 
. Legere or vice-preſident, of the time and place 
0 eh 3 governor, preſident, vice-preſident, 
I the sth. 1 ſhould continue in their offices 
* — ovember next following, his or their 
aeg in — 2 and from that time till others were 
preſident. ead. That the governor, preſident, or 
uncil, on tþ ſhould yearly call and hold a general 
er, for fach a 5th of November, or within 30 days 
te and plac c on, and give 15 days notice of the 
kt ten or mers election; or, in default of ſuch notice, 
more of the ſociety, qualified to vote, might 


39 perſons, out of the members of the ſociety ; 8 
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aſſemble, upon the 14th day after the faid 5th of No- 
vember, unleſs the ſame ſhall be Sunday, and in ſuch 
caſe the next day, when they, or the major part of them, 
ſuch major part not being fewer than ſeven, might or- 
der a general court to be held within 15 days after ſuch 
meeting, 14 days notice being given; and then, and there, 
by the majority of voices, ſhould make ſuch election or 
elections as aforeſaid. That every ſuch member, who had, 
or {ſhould have, in his or her own right, the ſum of 
3001. in the joint ſtock of the ſociety, ſhould have, in 
every general court of the ſociety, one vote; and every 
perſon who ſhould, in his or heg own right, be poſſeſſed 
of 1000 l. in the ſaid joint ſtock, ſhould have two votes; 
and that every perſon who ſhould be poſſeſſed of 2000 ]. 
in the joint ftock, ſhould have three votes; and that every 
perſon who ſhould be poſſeſſed of 30001. in the joint 
ſtock, ſhould have four votes in every general court-of 
the ſociety; and that the ſuciety ſhould have power to 
hold general courts in like manner during the faid term, 


on the death, reſignation, removal, or any other vacancy 


of the governor, preſident, vice-preſident, or any of the 
council, for electing others, who ſhould continue till the 
next general election. That the firſt general court 
ſhould be held within 3o days after the date of the pa- 
tent; and whenſoever there ſhould be an equality of 
votes, the governor, or in his abſence the preſident, and 
in his abſence the vice-prelident, ſhould have the caſting 
vote. Provided that no perſon ſhould be capable of 
being elected a preſident, who ſhould not, at the time of 
ſuch election, have in his owa name, and in his own 
right, for his own uſe, and not in truſt for any others, 
3000 l. or more, in the joint ſtock to be raiſed in pur- 
ſuance of this charter : thit no perſon ſhould be vice- 
preſident, unleſs he had 20001. or more in the ſtock ; 
and that no perſon ſhould be a member of the council, 
without having 1000 l. or more in the joint ſtock. 

That his Majeſty granted to the ſociety a full power and 
authority, by a voluntary ſubſcription of their members 
and others, to raiſe a joint ſtock, not exceeding 500,000 1, 
without licence from the crown, to be applied for the car- 
rying on and effecting the purpoſes of this charter; and 
the ſame joint ſtock to order, manage, and conduct, for 
the purpoſes aforeſaid, and to receive the benefit and ad- 
vantage of the ſame, to the uſe of the ſociety, according 
to ſuch ſhares as they ſhould have therein. Provided 
that no dividend of the profit of the ſociety ſhould be 
made but by order of a general court, and all and every 
perſon or perſons ſo ſubſcribing and contributing any ſum 
or ſums of money to the joint ſtock of 5$00,0001, except 


ſuch who ſhould ſubſcribe under the name of the iſhing- * 


chamber of any city, town, or port, ſhould, by virtue 
of ſuch ſubſcription, become a member or members of 
the ſociety, and ſhould be intitled to a ſhare or ſhares 
in ſuch joint ſtock, in proportion to their reſpective ſub - 
ſcriptions ; ſuch perſons paying ſuch parts of their ſub - 
ſcriptions, in ſuch manner, and at ſuch times, as ſhould 
be directed by the council, in purſuance of the powers 
veſted in them by the act of parliament, | 
That all perſons intitled to ſuch ſhare, ſhould be enabled 
to ſell, aſſign, and transfer the ſame, or any part thereof, 
by transfer in the books of the ſociety, as after directed; 
and the perſons to whom ſuch aſſignment, or transfer, 
ſhould be made, ſhould, by virtue thereof, become mem- 
bers of the ſociety. Provided that no transfer ſhould be 
made within five years from the date of the charter ; 
and all transfers made in that time ſhould be void ; ex- 
cepting only, that it ſhould be lawful for the executors 
and adminiſtrators of any perſons, who ſhould die poſ- 
ſeſſed of, or intereſted in any ſuch ſtock or ſhare, and alſo 
for the aſſignees under any commiſſion of bankrupts, to 
transfer ſuch flock or ſhare, and diſpoſe of the produce 
thereof, within the ſpace of five years, in ſuch manner 
as they might after the expiration thereof, or if the ſaid 
pun were expired, | 

rovided alſo, and for the aſcertaining and limiting how 
and in what manner the joint ſtock ſhould be transferred 
and alienated, by ſuch perſon and perſons as ſhould have 
any intereſt or ſhare in the ſame, it was appointed that 
there ſhould be forthwith provided, and conſtanciy kept 
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in the public office or offices of the ſociety, a book or 
books, wherein all transfers ſhould be entered ; and the 
methoJ and manner of making all transfers ſhould be by 
an entry, in ſuch book or books to be kept as aforeſaid, 
ſigned by the parties ſo transferring, in the words, or to 


the effect following. I A. B. this day of 
40 in the year do transfer 
oh being my intereſt or ſhare, or, as the caſe 


« may be, part of my intereſt or ſhare in the joint ſtock 
© of the ſociety of the free Britiſh fiſhery, and all bene- 
fit ariſing thereby, unto C. D. his executors, admini- 
* ſtrators, and aſſigns. Witneſs my hand A. B.“ Or 
in caſe the party transfeFing ſhould not be perſonally pre- 
ſent, then by an entry in the ſaid book or books, ſigned 
by ſome perſon thereunto lawfully authoriſed, by letter of 
attorney, or writing under hand and ſeal, atteſted by two 


or more witneſſes, in the words following. I A. B. 
„% this day of in the year 

„ do, in the name, and on the behalf of 

* transfer being the in- 


<< tereſt or ſhare, or, as the caſe may be, part of the in- 
© tereſt or ſhare of the ſaid in the joint 
5 ſtock of the free Brtiſh fiſhery, and all benefits ariſing 
thereby, unto his executors, adminiſtra - 
« tors, and aſſigns. Witneſs my hand "og 
Under which transfer the perſon or perſons, bodies po- 
litic or corporate, to whom ſuch transfers ſhould be 
made, or ſome other perſon by him or them lawfully 
authoriſed thereunto, ſhould ſign his or their name or 
names, atteſting that he or they did frecly and volun- 
tarily acccpt of the ſame; and which entry, ſigned as 
aforeſaid, and no other way or method, ſhould be uſed 
in transferring the intereſt or ſhare in the joint ſtock ; 
and every ſuch transfer ſhould be valid, and convey the 
eſtate and intereſt of the party aſſigning, of and in the 
ſtock ſo transferred, to the aſſignee or aſſignees thereof. 
Provided that no executor or adminiſtrator ſhould tranſ- 
fer the ſhare or intereſt of the teſtator or inteſtate, or be 
intitled to receive any dividend, until an entry, or me- 
morandum of the probate of ſuch will, or the letters of 
adminiſtration, ſhould be made in the book or books of 
the ſociety for that purpoſe. | 8 
That the ſociety, or the major part of them, as ſhould b 
aſſembled, being no leſs than ſeven, whereof the gover- 
nor, preſident, or vice-preſident, to be one, ſhould have 
power to make calls, and direct the payments of any 
part of the ſaid 500,000 l. which any perſon ſhould ſub- 
ſcribe towards carrying on the ſaid undertaking, at ſuch 
times as the ſociety, or the major part aſſembled together, 
ſhould direct; ſo as the firſt payment directed to be made 
ſhould be made within 30 days after the time of ſuch ſub- 
ſcription, and ſhould be after the rate of 101. by the hun- 
dred of the whole ſum ſubſcribed ; and ſo as the ſecond 
payment ſhould be after the rate of 101. by the, hun- 
dred; and that the other payment ſhould be purſuant to 
the direction of a general court, which ſhould be for 
that purpoſe aſſembled, or a majority of them; and in 
caſe any perſon ſhould refuſe or negle& to pay any mo- 
ney which ſhould be ſo called for by the ſociety, at the 
times when the ſame ſhall be appointed to be paid, notice 
of ſuch call being publicly given 30 days before, it ſhould 
be lawful for the ſociety to ſell, diſpoſe of, and transfer, 
ſo much of the ſhare or ſtock, of the perſon ſo neg- 
lecting or refuſing as ſhould produce the ſum, which 
ſuch perſon or perſons ought to have paid on ſuch call. 
Provided that all ſuch money ſo ſubſcribed and directed to 
be paid, ſhould be paid into the bank of England on ac- 
count of the ſociety. 5 
And further reciting, that whereas it had been, by the 
ſaid act of parliament, provided, That the fiſhing- cham- 
bers therein mentioned, which ſhould ſo trade or fiſn on 
their own account, ſhould not have any profit or loſs 
ariſing in the trade of the ſociety : therefore his Majeſty 
further declared, That his will was, that no perſon or 
perſons, who was, were, or ſhould be adventurers, or 
ſubſcribers, in ſuch chambers, or in any foreign fiſheries, 
ſhould be capable of being elected preſident, vice-preſi- 
dent, or member of the council, of the ſociety. 


Provided, and for the effectually preventing the ſociety 


diſcount or deal in bills of exchange, 
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from intermeddling or interfering with the buſng 
affairs, of the corporation, of the governor and 
pany of the bank of England, or of the «©, 
of the governor and company of the bank of hy 
or of the corporation of the Royal Bank of ney, 
from dealing in any trade or merchandiſe; his yy, 
directed, that the ſociety thereby eſtabliſhed . 
8 : or inland bil 
notes; nor receive monies, or keep the accompu q 1 
of any perſon or perſons, other than their oun 
money accompts and- caſh, being the real produc 
their joint ſtock or fund, or ſuch monies as ſhow, 
paid to them for the purpoſes therein mentions, 
ſhould deal in banking, or any ways uſe the vs 
trade or buſineſs; nor ſhould upon their — 
nor by their caſhiers, officers, or ſervants, or any ol 
perſon on their behalf, give, or iſſue out, any bil 
notes payable upon demand for the loan of money Þ 
or without intereſt ; nor ſhould advance, or lend "a 
ney at intereſt, upon any account or pretence wha 
ever; nor ſhould, by way of trade or merchandiſe, 
rectly or indirectly, buy or ſell, or deal in an 
wares, or merchandiſes, or any bullion, gold, filver, 
neral, metal, or ore, other than and except ſuch x 
ſhould be the produce of the fiſhery, which haul 
long to the ſociety ; and that, in caſe the ſociety ſha 
act contrary thereto, that then, and in any cf the 
caſes, his Majeſty, for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, rely 
full power, by his or their order, in his or their Di 
council, at any time afier three months notice to teh 
ciety, to determine this his preſent charter, and the 
poration thereby made, and from three months aſterſd 
order of council made in any of the faid caſes, this chang 
and the corporation thereby made, ſhould ceaſe, ani 1 
void; and in caſe the corporation ſhould, contrary u 
reſtrictions before mentioned, offend in any matter a0 
ſaid, or in any particular or particulars exceeding u 
ſum or value of 500,000 l. within the compaſs of anyar 
year, to be reckoned from Ladyday ycarly, that tent 
Attorney-General, and the Advocate in Scotland, (haul 
and were hereby authoriſed, without any further war 
or order, at the requeſt of the governor and compu 
of the bank of England, or of the governor and an 
pany of the bank of Scotland, or of the Royal bank ofa 
land, by information or otherwiſe, as the law (hou 
low of, to proſecute the corporation thereby eſtablild 
for ſuch offence and breach of any of the reſtricus 
aforeſaid, and for the Attorney-General to proceed agu 
the ſociety, by Scire facias or otherwiſe, in order toph 
cure theſe letters-patent, and the corporation theta 
created, by judgment thereon, to be determined u 
made void. | 
His Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales died ſoon al 
this incorporation; when his eldeſt ſon George, het 
ſent Prince of Wales, ſucceeded his father in the 4 
vernment of the ſociety, who have an apartment in 
Royal Exchange for their office ; and the herring . 
come ſo much in vogue, ſince the eſtabliſhment - 
new fiſhery, that it is allowed a place at the poll 
tables, in imitation of the ſignal honour done it 4 
table of his Majeſty. See Ladig. un 
Cod-Fis HER TY. The cod is a fiſh of paſſage, prett) 5 
with a frightful head, and teeth in the own J 
throat; its fleſh white, its ſkin browniſh on the „ 
white under the belly, and covered with thin it p 
ſcales : it eats excellently when freſh ; and, Ayr 1 
pared and ſalted, will keep a long time, b the 0 
monly eaten in England in time, of Lent, ue n 
nomination of ſalt-fiſh, or ſtock-fiſh. But there 110 
kinds of ſalt cod; the one called green, or white 3 b 
other dried, or cured ; though it is all the ſame WW © 
differently prepared. ; q 
Green cod. The fiſheries for green cod are in the 1 | 
Canada, on the great and little banks near 2e 
Newfoundland, the iſland of St. Peter, mw oral pſt 
Sable; where veſſels are annually ſent from N * 
both of America and Europe; being from Ko 
tons, which will bring 30 or 35,000 fiſh a Pic chef 
The moſt eſſential articles in this fiſhery» we PG 
| 6 
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Hp how to open the fiſh, to cut off the heads, 
n 6 upon — ability of which laſt the ſuc- 


e rincipally depends. a ht 
— Sill have it, that the Biſcayans, in pur- 


uing their whales, ma 
und little bank of cods, 
Nova Scotia, 100 Fears 


Newfoundland, Canada, and 

beſore the time of Columbus; 
' ; Biſcayan Newfoundlander that gave the 

* NG eds to Columbus, Others ſay, that 
b — bank was diſcovered by a native of St. Milo's, 

N 5 Cartier. But be the diſcoverer of what name or 
— n he will, the invention is certainly highly valuable; 
2 ery trading nation in Europe allows the commetce 
FE to be one of the molt ſecure and gainful that 
: * largeſt, and fatteſt cod, are thoſe taken on 
he ſouth-ſide of the great bank, which is a kind of ſub- 
marine mountain, 150 leagues long, and 50 broad, be- 
* 25 leagues dittant from Newfoundland; but the fiſh 
en on the north- ſide are much ſmaller. 

he beſt ſeaſon is ſrom the beginning of February to 
he end of April; when cod, which during the winter 
bad retired to the deepeſt parts of the ſea, return to the 
bank, and grow very fat. Thoſe caught from March to 

une keep well enough; but thoſe in July, Auguſt, and 
September, ſoon ſpoil. ; — 
The fiſhing is ſometimes done in a month, or ſix weeks; 
Gmetimes it holds ſix months. As Lent draws on, if the 
Eſhermen have but half their cargo, they ſtrive to make 
homeward the firſt, the market being then the beſt ; but 
ume will make a ſecond voyage, before others have got 
loading for the firſt. ; 


more experienced will take from 350 to 400 a day. But 
ibis is the molt 3 for it is very fatiguing work, both on 
account of the weightinels of the fiſh, and of the extreme 
cold which reigns on the bank. They ſalt the cod on 
board; the head being cut off, the belly opened, and the 
puts out, the ſalter ranges them in the bottom of the 
veſſel, head to tail; and having thus made a layer 
thereof, a fathom or two ſquare, covers it with ſalt; over 
this he lays another, which he covers as before; and thus 
he diſpoſes all the fiſh of that day, taking care never to 
mix the fiſh of different days together. By that time the 
cod has lain thus to drain three or four days, they are 
moved into another part of the veſſel, and ſalted afreſh : 
after this, they are no more to be touched, till the veſſel 
has its burden ; though ſometimes they put them in bar- 
els for the conveniency of carriage. 
In the fiſhing of dry cod, veſſels of all ſizes are uſed ; 
though ſuch are generally choſe as have large holds, be- 
cauſe this ſort of fiſh incumbers more than it burdens, 
As cod is only to be dried by the ſun, the European 
vellels are obliged to put out in March or April, to have 
the benefit of the ſummer for drying : however, the 
Eneliſh ſend veſſels for cod in June and July ; but thoſe 
ly buy what had been fiſhed and prepared by the inha- 
ditants of the Engliſh colonies of Newfoundland, and the 
neighbouring parts; in exchange ſor which the Engliſh 
ary them meal, brandies, biſcuits, pulſe, molaſſes, 
_— linen, and other things. | 
be principal hſhery for dry cod is along the coaſt of 
3 from Cape Roſe to the Bay des Experts; in 
* there are ſeveral commodious ports for 
* 3 » dried in. ; The fiſh intended for this uſe, 
* fb e ſame kind with the green cod, is much 
- * E.. it is the ſitter to keep, as the ſalt takes 
N he method of fiſhing is much the ſame 
Frank 2 y this latter is the more expenſive, as it takes 
ball f me, and employs more hands, though ſcarce 
1 2 ſalt is ſpent in this as the other. 
as the captains arrive, they unrig all their veſſels, 


de mean time, the mates provide a tent on ſhore, co- 
wp ng * of fir, Loy fails over them, with a 
While the 7 N long, and one third as much broad. 
1 * is making ready, the crew are a hſh- 
Men them Halt as they catch, they bring their fiſh, 

and ſalt them on moveable benches ; but the 


de the firſt diſcovery of the great 


Exch fiſher only takes one cod at a time; and yet the 


dez Se 
wand nothing but the ſhrouds to ſuſtain the maſts; and, 
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main ſalting is performed on the ſcaffold. Whien the 
hſh have taken ſalt, they waſh them; and, to drain 
them again, lay them in piles on the galleries of the ſcaf- 
fold: when drained, they range them on hurdles, a fill 
thick, head againſt tail, with the back uppermolt ; obferv- 
ing, while they lie thus, to turn and ſhift them four tintes 
every 24 hours, When they begin to dry, they lay them 
in heaps, of 10 or 12 a piece, to retain their warmth, and 
continue to enlarge the heap every day, till it becomes 
double its firſt bulk; at length, they join two of theſe 


| heaps into one, which they turn every day, as before : 


laſtly, they falt them over 1 beginning with thoſe 
that had been ſalted firſt; and thus lay them in huge piles. 
as big as hay-ſtacks. In this manner they remain till 
they are carried a ſhipboard; where they are laid on 
branches of trees, diſpoſed for that purpoſe in the bottom 
of the veſſel, with matts all around, to prevent theit con- 
tracting any moiſture. 

There are four kinds of commodities drawn from cod; 
the tripes, and tongues, which are ſalted at the fame time 
with the fiſh, and barrelled up; the roes, or eggs, which 
being ſalted and barrelled up, ſerve to caſt into the ſea, 
to draw fiſh together, particularly pilchards ; and, laſtiy, 
the oil, which is uſed in the dreſſing of leather. 

This trade is extremely beneficial to the French, who, by 
the advantage of Cape Breton, carry on an unbounded 


Wy . . , 
hſhery, annually employing at leaſt 1000 ſail, from 200 


to 400 tons, and 20,000 ſeamen ; the produce of their 


labour being ſo great, that, in the year 1730, there was 
a computation made of 220,0:0 quintals, containing 
23 989 ooo lb. Engliſh avoirdup-:iſe, of fiſh, at Mar- 
ſcilles only, for a market; though it has been affirmed, 
that, one year with another, they cure above five mil- 
lions of quintals, each quintal being 112 Ib. Engl.ih avoir - 
dupoiſe; which, if true, would produce, at 108. a quit- 
tal, a return of 2,500 0001. for this fiſhery of the ſub- 
jeAs of France, which atforded them a formidable ſemi- 
nary of ſeamen. | | 
The, French ſend to the cod-fiſhery, ſhips from Bour- 
deaux, Rochelle, Grandville, Havre-de-grace, Dieppe, 
Honfleur, St. Malv's, Nantz, and ſome other places; 
one of theſe ſhips, of 200 tons, with 24 hands, being 
ſuppoſed to get commonly 4- 0,000 hſh, whoſe chief def- 
tination is for Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Levant. 
The falary uſually allowed the captain and ſailors, is one 
third of the cod they bring home ſound. 

The Scotch catch a ſmall kind-of cod on the coaſt of 
Buchan, which is highly prized, though very much like 
ling. They ſalt it, and dry it in the ſun upon rocks, 
and ſometimes in the chimney ; but the greatelt part of 
it is ſpent at home. Cod are alſo taken, in large quan- 
tities, along the Britiſh and Triſh coaſts; an] they are 
taken in abundance oa the Dogger's bank off Holland, 
from whence moſt of the fiſh come that ſupply the mar- 
ket at Billingſgate with freſh cod. 

But it ſhould alſo be obſerved, that this fiſh is diſtin- 
guiſhed into ſix different ſorts, from the manner of curing, 
and p'aces from whence it comes; as green-hſh, ſtock- 


fiſh, north-ſea cod, Iceland-fiſh, Aberdeen-fith, poor 


jack, and barre!led cod; beſides, it is called bacalao, par- 
ticularly among the Spaniards, 

By the ſtatute of the loch and 11th of William III. it 
was enacted, That all the ſubjects of Great Britain re- 
ſiding in the realm, or the dominions thereunto belong- 
ing, trading to Newfoundland, ſhould have free trade 
and ffſhery there; and the freedom of taking bait, and 
fiſhing in any of the adjacent ſeas, rivers, lakes, or 
places, and to go on ſhore® there for the curing their 
fiſh, and making oil; and to cut down wood for making 
and repairing of ſtages, ſhip-rooms, train-ſats, hurdles, 
ſhip-boats, and other neceſſaties: but no alien ſhould take 
any bait, or uſe any trade of fiſning in Newfoundland, or 
the iſlands adjacent. That every Engliſh fiſhing ſhip, 


or the maſter thereof, as ſhould firſt enter any harbour 
or creek in Newfoundland, ſhould be admiral of the 
ſaid harbour for that ſeaſon, and reſerve only ſo much 
beech or flakes, as were needful for his boats, and one 
over; and the maſter of the ſecond ſhip ſo entering, 


ſhould be vice-admiral ; and of the third, _— 
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and the perſons poſſeſſed of ſeveral places, in ſeveral har- 
bours or creeks there, ſhould chuſe which they would 
abide in, within 48 hours after demand of any after- 


comer ; and, in caſe of any difference, the admirals of 


2 harbours, or any two of them, ſhould ſettle the 
ame. . 
That no perſon ſhould deſtroy, or deface, any ſtage or 
cook-room, or any thing thereto belonging ; but ſhould 
uſe ſuch only as were uſeful for him, and leave the ſame 
undamaged : and no fiſherman, or inhabitant, in New- 
foundland, or other perſon, ſhould ſeize, or poſſeſs, any 
ſuch ſtages, which ſhould belong to any fiſhing ſhips, be- 
fore the arrival of the fiſhing ſhips from England, and 
until ſuch ſhips be provided therewith. That the maſter 
of every by-boat ſhould carry with him at leaſt two freſh 
men in ſix; that is, one who had made but one voyage, 
and one who had never been at ſea before; and every 
inhabitant ſhould employ two ſuch freſh men, for every 
boat kept by them; and the maſters of the fiſhing ſhips 
ſhould carry with them one freſh man, that never was 
at ſea before, in every five men they carried ; and the 
maſters of ſuch by-boats, and fiſhing ſhips, were to make 
oath before the collector, or principal officer, of the cuſ- 
toms of the port they ſailed from, that they had ſuch freſh 
or green men as this act directed, of which they ſhould 
have a certificate gratis from ſuch officers. That no 
perſons ſhould eraſe, or alter, the mark of any boat or 
train-fat, to defraud the owner thereof, or convert the 
fame to their own uſe, or remove or take away the ſame, 
without giving notice to the admiral of the harbour, That 
no perſon ſhould rind any trees growing there, nor ſet 
on fire any of the woods, or damage the ſame, except 
for neceſſary fuel for the ſhips and inhabitants, and the 
building and neceſſary repairs of houſes, ſhips, boats, 
train-fats, and of the ſtages, cook- rooms, beeches, and 
other things; nor caſt anchor, or annoy the haling of 
ſayns, in the accuſtomary baiting-places ; or ſhoot their 
ſayns upon thoſe of others, or {teal the nets or baits of 
other perſons: and no ballaſt, ſtones, or other annoy- 
ance to the harbours there, ſhould be thrown out of any 
ſhip or otherwiſe, but carried on ſhore. That the admi- 
rals, .in every port and harbour, were to ſee the rules and 
orders of this at for the regulation of the fiſhery duly 
put in execution; and to keep a journal of all ſhips, 
boats, ſtages, train-fats, and ſeamen, in their reſpective 
harbours, and at their return to England ſhould deliver a 
copy thereof to the privy council: and all differences 
ariſing in Newfoundland between the maſters of fiſhing 
ſhips and the inhabitants there, or the by-boat keepers 
about the fiſhing-rooms, ſtages, or other things, ſhould 
be determined by the fiſhing admirals in the ſeveral har- 
bours; an appeal being reſerved to the commanders of 
_ the men of war appointed convoys for Newfoundland, 
However, by the treaty of Utrecht, the French were al- 
lowed the liberty of curing their fiſh on the northern coaſt 
of the iſland of Newfoundland. See Britiſb America. 
Ihale-FisHERY, or Greenland-fiſhery. This enormous fiſh 
is principally caught in the north-ſea; the largeſt ſort 
are thoſe about Spitzbergen, ſome of them being 
200 feet in length; thoſe on the coaſts of America are 
about go or 100 feet long: but thoſe on the coaſts of 
Guyenne, and the Mediterranean, are the ſmalleſt of all. 
See Whale, Whale fiſhery company, Greenland, and Green- 
land company. | 
The Dutch have, for more than a century, had the 
whale-fiſhery almoſt to themſelves ; and it is now eſteemed 
one of the principal branches of their flouriſhing trade ; 
becauſe the chief merchants of the ſeveral provinces aſſo- 
ciate themſelves into a body, for the carrying it on; and 
. ſend, every year, a great fleet of veſſels to the north · ſeas 
for that purpoſe. They attempted to make their firſt 
eſtabliſhments in Greenland; but, not ſucceeding, they 
have ſince fixed their fiſhery about the weſtern coaſt of 
Spitzbergen, from the northern latitude of 76 degrees 40 
minutes, to 80 degrees. However, the Engliſh South- 
ſea company, in the year 1725, began to participate in 
the advantages of this trade with the Dutch, which had 
been unſucceſsfully attempted by the Eaſt India and Ruſſia 
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of the ſhipwrecked veſſel, clear of all expen ay 


* captains will venture as far as 80 or 82 deg. of N. 


| f f eſſe 
cumterence, five of them in the hind part of the velleb 
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companies before: the Swedes, Danes | 
Bremeners, Lubeckers, and the aA "I 
have alſo adventured+in this trade, which lies "2 
excluſive reſtriction ; but none of theſe haye wht. 
extraordinary ſucceſs as the Engliſh. in 
To give ſome idea of the manner and impo | 
trade, it is neceſſary to ſubjoin the diſcipline — 
to be ! by the Dutch in the whale;f 
method of fiſhing, the cargo and equip 
and the Ns heel P wann ng 
The diſciptine is adjuſted by a ſtanding regulation 
liſting of 12 articles; the principal whereof are That 
caſe a fiſhing veſlel be ſhipwrecked, and the ae 
crew ſaved, the next veſſel they meet ſhall ble * 
in, and the ſecond veſſel take half of them be 
firſt ; but no veſſel is obliged to take any of the loa 
of a veſſel ſhipwrecked. That what effec; 40 
wrecked veſſel, which are abſolutely relinquiſhed, x 
captain ſhall find, and take up, on his arrival in Ha 
he ſhall account for one half of them to the 


ther H 


j 0 £ 
if the crew deſert a ſhipwrecked veſſel, they bal bs 


no claim to any of the effects ſaved , but the Whole ul y 
go to the proprietor z though, if they are preſent un e t 
the effects are ſaved, and zflift therein, they {hill h rdet 


I-4th thereof. That if a perſon kill a fiſh on the ice, f 
ſhall be reputed his own, ſo long as he leaves any pat 
with it; but the minute he leaves it, it becomes the & 
of the firſt captain coming that way; though, if a fy 
tied to an anchor, or a rope faſtened to the ſhore, ith 


ly, 
remain to its firſt proprietor, notwithſtanding he engt 2 
alone. That if any perſon is wounded, or lamed, ink f th 
ſervice, the commiſſioners of the fiſhery ſhall makeky ſind ; 
a reaſonable ſatisfaction ; to which the whole fect fl rhic| 
contribute. 1 dom 
Beſide this general regulation, which all the captain, g ets: 
lots, and maſters of veſſels, are obliged to ſwear tole be v 
obſerved, before they put to ſea z there is alſo a partials ond 
one for the crew of every ſhip, which they are all ſam a pr 
to execute, in preſence of one of the commiſſions df th 
who goes aboard every ſhip to receive the cath. Th icki 
regulation is a kind of charter-party, importing, tht parec 
they will attend prayers morning and evening, on pau at 0 
of an amercement, at the diſcretion of the captain: tht all 
they will not get drunk, nor draw their knives, on f. eV 
feiture of half their wages; nor fight, on forfeiture d jothi 
the whole: that no body ſhall lay wagers on the gu ef: 
or ill ſucceſs of the fiſhing ; nor buy, or ſell, on thek dee ( 
conditions, in caſe they take one or more fiſh, on pe Tot 
nalty of 25 florins: that they will be contented with tl bas b 
proviſions allowed them; and that they will never lg poſt 
fire, candle, or match, by night or day, without pea alt 
ſion from the captain, on the like penalty, After be 5 
reading of this regulation, the crew are all called, to 1 
ceive the cuſtomary gratuity before their ſetting out, vi 0 Ly 
an aſſurance of another ſum at their return, in propota 15 
to the ſucceſs of the fiſhing. The captain, on this œ = 
ſion, receives from 100 to 150 florins, the pilot ſun 8 


40 to 60 florins, each harponeer from 40 to 50 flor 
the other officers from 26 to 36 florins, the elder failon 2 
and the younger 12; each florin being 18. 9d. ſterliag 
The fleet, which conſiſts principally of fluyts, from 2 
300 tons, and from 35 mea to 41, uſually lets wy 
the beginning of April, and takes its courle by the n 
Iceland, from 60 to 61 degrees of latitude ; after wil 
leaving that iſland to the weſt, it ſteers north . 
through 73, 74, and 75 degrees of latitude, wht J 
begin to find the ice. It is through N 
piles of ice, wherewith the whole quarter 1s file * 
they firſt begin to diſcover the whales; and my 
of the veſſels fix their abode for the fiſhing : * * 
fiſh are larger and fatter as they are further no, 


Lal 


ich fi 
Each veſſel of 300 tons has fix ſhaloops ; and _ 
loop has fix harpooners, with five ſeamen to mor | 
every ſhaloop there are ſeven lines, of three in 


L all 


* 4 {ati 
two before ; the hind lines together making 0007 


4 
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the addition of the other two, 880: but if the 


nd, with or runs further underneath the ice, 
hal om G be cat, leſt the ſhaloop be drawn after it. 
ne lin X 


; erewith the execution is done, is a 

he of * — 5 or 6 feet long, pointed with 
ng a triangular ſhape, like the barb of an arrow.. 
ecl, in neer, upon fight of the fiſh, from one end of 

« E where he is placed, flings the harping iron 
| 0 f his wight againſt the back of the whale ; and if 


ts go a ſtring faſtened to the harping iron, 
I is a — gourd, which, ſwimming 
tt F water, diſcovers whereabout the whale is; who, 
n WE he is ſtruck, plunges to the bottom. | 
c he whale returns to breathe in the air, the harponeer 
A  occaon to give him a freſh wound; till, fainting 
1 4 loſs of blood, the men have an opportunity of ap- 
chiog bim, and thruſting a long ſtecled lance under 
1 into his breaſt, and through the inteſtines, which 
, 5 him: when the carcaſs begins to float, they cut 
> the fins and tail; and tying a rope to the place where 
he tail was, ſwim to the veſſel, where he is taken in. 
'hen they have got their quantity of whales, they be- 
in to take the blubber, or fat, and the fins, or whale- 
'ne, In order to this, the whale is hoiſted overboard, 


- tied around his neck, the other about his tail; and 
"der the carcaſs are two ſhaloops, placed to receive what 
ay chance to drop. When this is effected, 3 or 4 men 
o down upon the whale, with a kind of calkers, or irons 
their feet, to prevent their ſlipping; who begin to 
den him on the fide, and proceed downwards to the 
lly, cutting off all the lard or fat, in pieces of about 
bree feet broad, and eight long: they alſo cut off the fat 
f the throat, and the under lip, leaving all the lean be- 
ind; and they afterwards proceed to the whalebone, 
Ghich they cut off with a hatchet made for the purpoſe, 
rom the upper jaw of the fiſh, and make it up in pac- 
ets: the fat and bone thus procured, what remains of 
be whale they leave for the bears, who are extremely 
ond of it. See Fin. | | 
a proportion as the large pieces of fat are cut off, the reſt 
ff the crew are employed in flicing them ſmaller, and 
icking out all the lean 3 which, when they have pre- 
ared, they ſtow under the deck, where it lies, till the 
at of all the whales is on board; then cutting it ſtill 
aller, they put it up in tubs in the hold, or bottom of 
e veſlel, cramming them very cloſe and full : ſo that 
jothing remains after this, but to fail homewards, where 
e fat is to be boiled, and melted down into train oil. 
dee Oih, and Whale. 


To ſtate the produce of this fiſhery for one year, choice 


poſt fortunate that ever was known for, in that year, 
ere were 197 veſſels of ſeveral nations; whereof 129 
Per Dutch, 47 Hamburghers, 2 Swediſh, 4 Daniſh, 

2of Bremen, 2 of Embden, and 1 of Lubeck ; but, in 
e year 1725, there were 226 veſlels ; whereof 144 were 
uch, 12 Engliſh, 43 Hamburghers, 23 of Bremen, 2 


Bergen, and 2 of Flenſberg : their capt ch 
ing as follows. S* pures each year 


In 1697. 
129 Dutch veſlels took 1255 whales. 
47 Hamburghers 449 
2 Swedes - 113 
4 Danes - 52 
12 Bremen - 96 
2 Embden — 2 
1 Lubeck - I 
all, 197 veſſels took 1968 
"+; Se 
144 Dutch veſſels took 248 whales. 
I2 Engliſh -. 25 2 
43 Hamburghers | 46 
23 Bremen - 29 
2 Bergen - e 


2 Flenſberg 0 


all, 226 veſſels took 


i fo happy as to make it penetrate the ſkin and fat into 
is 


4 kept ſuſpended above the water by two ropes, the 


us been made of that of 1697, as being the greateſt and 
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The Dutch captures in 1697 


produced - 41,344 puncheons of blubber, 
The Hamburghers 16,414 
The Swedes - 540 
The Danes - 1710 
The Bremeners - - 3790 
The Embdeners - 28 | 


The Engliſh captures in 1725 produced 1000 puncheons 
of blubber, and 20 tons of whalebone. 
Now, eſtimating the puncheon of blubber at 21. 15 s. 
ſterling, the current price in the year 1697, the total 
produce of the oil, obtained by the fiſhery of that year, 
amounted to 175,521 l. 10 8. ſterling. As to fins, or 
whalebones, ſetting them at 2000 weight per whale, and 
100 weight, at 41. 48. they will yield 171,2331. which 
added to the former ſum, amounts to 346 754 l. 10s. 
whereof the ſhare belonging to the Dutch was 228,7 37 1. 
In the year 1751, — 0a 167 veſſels employed in 
this hſhery ; whereof 31 were Engliſh; 52 from Amſſ er- 


dam, 2 from Dordrecht, 4 from Rotterdam, 1 frim 


Erimpen, 2 from Alkmaar, 2 from Monnikendam, 30 
from Zaandam, 4 from Ooſaanen, 6 from Waſſancen, 
3 from Zaandyck, 2 from De Koog, 1 from Crommienie, 
I from Thiſp, and 7 from De Ryp, being 117 Dutch 
veſſels; 13 from Hamburgh, 3 from Altena, 2 from 
Bremen, and 1 from Embden. | 

But Monſieur Savary ſays, that the Dutch have upwards 
of 300 ſhips employed. in the whale fiſhery, and the 
French of Bayonne 18 or 20. 

The Engiiſh Whale FisHERVY, or Greenland company, was 
eſtabliſhed by the ſtatute of the 4th and 5th of William 
and Mary; whereby it was enacted, That a joint ſtock 
of 40 ooo l. at leaft, ſhould be raiſed, by ſubſcriptions, 
by Sir William Scawen, knight, and ſeveral other per- 
ſons, to be paid to the uſe of the company eſtabliſhed by 
this act: and the ſaid Sir William Scawen, and the reſt 
of the perſons named, and all and every other perſon 
and perſons, ſubjects born, or naturaliſed, or made deni- 
Zens, who ſhould have any ſhare in the ſaid joint ſtock, 
ſhould be incorporated by the name of The com- 
«© pany of merchants of London trading to Greenland ;” 
and have a common ſeal, with ability to purchaſe 
lands and tenements, ſo as the ſame did not exceed the 
yearly value of 100 l. and might do and execute all mat- 
ters and things which wy, other body corporate might 
lawfully do or execute. 'That the company, during the 


continuance of the joint ſtock, ſhould freely uſe the trade 


and merchandiſe of catching whales in the Greenland 
ſeas, and in all ſeas and places whatſoever, except in the 
ſeas belonging to the Brit:ſh colonies and plantations in 
America, without interruption or diſturbance. That a 
governor, deputy-governor, and 16 committees, ſhould 
be elected, to have the management and direction of the 
trade; and any 13 perſons named in the act might call 
a court of all the ſubſcribers and others, that ſhould have 
any ſhare in the joint ſtock, who ſhould meet and chooſe 
ong fit perſon, having ſubſcribed 1000 l. or upwards, to 
be the governor, and another perſon ſo qualified to be 
deputy-governor ; and 16 others, having ſubſcribed each 
5001. or upwards, to be the commitees ; all of whom 
ſhould take an oath to maintain the company, and for 
the faithful execution of their truſts. That no perſons 
who ſhould ſubſcribe, or have leſs in the ſtock than 5001. 
ſhould have any voice at the general court of the com- 
pany : but every perſon ſo ſubſcribing ſhould have one 
vote; and ſuch as ſubſcribed, or had 1000 l. in the ſtock, 
ſhould have two votes, and no more, though their ſub- 
ſcription exceeded that ſum. That no private contract 
of the ſale of any goods, ſhould be made by the company 
to any member thereof ; but all goods belonging to the 
company ſhould be ſold publicly by inch of candle, once 
a year at the leaſt; of which fales public notice ſhould 
be given three weeks before on the Royal Exchange, and 
no lot be expoſed to ſale of more than 3go l. value in the 
allotment. That the money ariſing by the ſale of the 
company's goods ſhould be applied to the advantage of 
the joint ſtock, and of the perſons concerned therein, ac- 
carding to their proportions, and not to the private ad- 
vantage of any particular ores 3 and the dividends of 
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the profits ſhould be made in money only. That per- 
ſons intereſted in the ſtock might trausfer their ſhares to 
ſubjects born, perſons naturaliſed, or made denizens; and 
ſuch aſſignments were to be entered in the books of the 
company, which ſhould lie open for the view of all per- 
ſons concerned: but all other aſſignments and diſpoſi- 
tions were to be void, except deviſes by will, or where 
part of the ſtock ſhould come to a perſon as executor, 
or adminiſtrator. That no perſon ſhould agree for, bar- 
gain, or ſell, any greater part of the ſtock, than ſuch 
ſum only as they ſhould be poſſeſſed of, and have ſtand- 
ing in their own names, in the books of the company ; 
and all agreements, contracts, bargains, or ſales, for any 
part of the ſtock, not executed within ten days after ſuch 
agreement, ſhould be void. | 

By the ſtatute of the 7th and Bth of William III. it was 
enacted, That the — company ſhould not be 
charged with the payment of any cuſtom, duty, or im- 
poſition, for any oil, blubber, or whale fins, which 
ſhould be caught and imported into the kingdom, by any 
veſſels belonging to the company. | 
The Greenland company having neglected that trade, it 
was, for the encouraging and enlarging the ſame for 
the good of the kingdom, by the ſtatute of the 1ſt of 
Queen Anne, ordained, That it ſhould be lawful for any 
ſubjects of Great Britain, that would adventure to Green- 
land for fiſhing of whales, to have and enjoy all privileges 
granted by the act of the 4th and 5th of William and Mary; 
and that they ſhould not pay any further or other duty than 
if they had been of the company, any law or ſtatute to the 
contrary notwithftanding ; and that no harponeer, or other 
foreigners, permitted by that act for carrying on this 
fiſhery, ſhould be impreſſed for the royal ſervice. 

By the 5th of George II. it was enacted, That any per- 
ſons might import whale-fins, oil, and blubber of whales, 
ſeal-oil, ſeal ſkins, or any other produce of ſeals, or other 
creatures taken in the Greenland ſeas, in Britiſh ſhips 
navigated according to law, without paying any duty ; 
but nothing therein ſhould be conftrued to extend to 
give liberty for importing ſuch whale-fins, oil, or blub- 
ber, duty free, unleſs the maſter of the ſhip who im- 
ported the ſame, firſt made oath before the commiſſioners, 
or other principal officers of the cuſtoms in the port of 
importation, that all the commodities imported in ſuch 
ſhip, were really thoſe caught and taken in the Green- 
land ſeas by the crew of the ſame ſhip only, whereof the 
maſter, and one third part of the mariners, were Britiſh 
ſubjects. | ; 
By the ſtatute of the 6th of King George II. it was en- 
acted, T hat every Britiſh ſhip of 200 tons, that ſhould 
proceed from any port of Great Britain on the whale- 
tiſh-ry to the Greenland ſeas, or Davis's ſtreights, and 
the adjacent ſeas, manned and navigated according to 
law, ſhould, before ſhe proceeded on ſuch voyage, be vi- 


ited by the officers of the cuſtoms, who ſhould examine 


into ſuch ſhip, and take an'account of the tonnage thereof 
by admeaſurement : and if it appeared that ſhe had «on 
board ſuch a number of men, proviſions, boats, fiſhing- 
lines, and inſtruments to be uſed in ſuch fiſhery, as 
therein were mentioned; and had a fufficient number of 


' harponeers, ſteerſmen, and line-managers, who had before 


been employedin ſuch voyages ; and if it further appeared, 
by the oath of one owner and the maſter of the ſhip, 
that it was their purpoſe to make a voyage to the Green- 
land ſeas, and there, in the approaching ſeaſon, to uſe 
their endeavours to take whales, ſeals, or other crea- 
tures, in thoſe ſeas, and on no other deſign of profit; as 
alſo to import the fins, oil, and blubber, into Great 
Britain, naming the port to which it was their intention 
to return; and if the maſter became bound, with two 
furetics, for the faithful dealing of himſelf, and the com- 
pany of the ſhip, then three of the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms ſhould, on receiving certificates thereof, grant 
a licence to proceed on ſuch voyage. That every ſhip 
being 200 tons, deſigned for this fiſhery, ſhould have 
forty fiſhing lines, of 120 fathom each; 40 harpoon 
irons, 4 boats with 7 men, including a harponeer, a 
ſteerſman, and a line-manager, to each boat, making in 
the whole 28 men, belides the maſter and the ſurgeon, 


with ſix months proviſions : and "I 
burthen ſhould have an increaſe of ſix men, 


- cuſtoms, annexed to the licences, that the did T0 


- maſter or owners of every ſuch ſhip, by the x 


Hy the ſtatute of the 13th of King Geo. II. it wx 


giving ſecurity to the commiſſioners of the cuftons 


, gh hid 
arrival of ſuch ſhip at the port in Great Britain, to 


„ 


very ſhip o yy 
lines, and ten harpoon-trons, for every fifty ton %Y 
on the return of ſuch ſhips, the maſl ' 


er and 
make oath, before the collector and compte fy 


ſuance thereof, proceed in a voyage to the % N 
ſaid 3 and had not ſince been on 2 nd mr 

ſued any other deſign of profit ; and that they d 
mentioning the time of their continuance in at 
uſe their endeavours to take whales, and other 6; 0 
ſaid ſeas; and that all the fins, oil, and blubhe, © 
ported in ſuch ſhips, were really caught in thoſe a 
the crews of the ſaid ſhips only: and then, os wh 
cate of ſuch oath tranſmitted to the commiſſionen 
cuſtoms, they ſhould cauſe payment to be made 


＋ 
to & 
cen, 

& 


neral of the cuſtom-duties, a bounty of 20 8. 
cording to the admeaſurement of the ſhip, i, 


that the laſt mentioned act ſhould be continued 9 
25th of Decembrr 1750 : that during the war then twig 
on againſt France and Spain, the bounty-money d 
be increaſed 10s. per ton, over and aboye the ohh 
bounty of 20s. per ton: that no harponeer, line: mana 
boat-ſteerer, or ſeaman, engaged in the Greenland, 
trade, ſhould be impreſſed from that ſervice: and th 
any ſuch ſeamen might ſail in the colliery at leifureting 


they would fail to Greenland, or Davis's ſtreights, t 
whale-fiſhery, the next ſeaſon, 
As the enlargement of the whale-fiſhery would lj 
* ad vantage to the trade and navigation of G 
ritain ; for the further encouragement thereof it 
enacted, by the ſtatute of the 22d of Geo. II. tha & 
before mentioned acts ſhould be continued unto the! 
of December 1757 ; and from thence to the end of & 
then next ſeſſion of parliament: that, over and abo 
allowance of 20s. a ton bounty, the reſpective e 
miſſioners of the cuſtoms in Great Britain ſhould, uh 
the expiration of this act, upon their being ſatisfied of th 
faithful dealings of the maſter and other perſons emplojd 
in any ſhip with reſpect to this fiſhery, cauſe payment 
be made to the maſter or owners, or aſſigns, by the 
ceiver-general of the cuſtoms in that part of Great N 
tain from whence ſuch ſhip ſhould depart, of the additioal 
ſum of 20s. per ton. That every ſhip built or fitted oth 
any of the Britiſh dominions in America of 200 tons a 
upwards, and not being more than two years old frat 
the firſt building thereof, that proceeded from any poti 
the Britiſh dominions in America, on the whale-fiheq, 
manned and navigated according to law, which oll 
before ſhe proceeded on ſuch voyage, be viſited by tt 
proper officer of the cuſtoms, who ſhould take an accow 
of the tonnage thereof as directed by the act of the bl 
of Geo. II. and ſhould certify the ſame to the governth 
or commander in chief of the place where ſuch vele 
ſhould be fitted out, or to the naval officer of the poſt 
and if it ſhould appear by the ſaid certificate, that i 
had. on board, at the time of giving the ſame, ſach! 
number of men, proviſions, boats, fiſhing-lines, 
inſtruments, to be uſed in ſuch fiſhery as the ſaid 20 f 
quires ; and that ſhe was a ſhip ſtrongly built, and obe. 
wiſe proper for ſuch voyage and fiſhery ; and had amt 
her crew ſuch a number of harponeers, ſteerſmen, 
line- managers, who had before been employed 1 
voyages as the act requires; and if the owner and 77 
or chief officer of ſuch ſhip, ſhould, at the foot of I 
certificate, make ſuch oath, before the governor ot 
officer, as directed, and likewiſe that ſuch ſhip was o . 
than two years old from the firſt building thereof * 
if the maſter ſhould alſo afterwards become boun * 
ſuch ſureties as the act requires; which bond ee 
taken by the governor or naval officer; then the * 
or commander in chief, or naval officer, 00 5 5 
them full licence to ptoteed on ſuch voyage: an 


the maſter and mate declared on oath they wy 0 
proceed after their voyage to the Greenland ſea "Nai 


ps. - 


| , 3.4% wr to the ſeas adjacent, or at their ar- 
dann wacher pe in Tm Britain where the! 

LE y 0 the proper officers. of ſuch port ſhould pro- 
ould un 25 anner, and make ſuch ſchedule as directed 
ed in ſuch che of Geo, II. concerning Britiſh ſhips 


itted to the reſpective commiſſioners of 


les an | 
_ 1 ls fail from ſuch port where ſurveyed 


ng} chould not leave Davis's ſtreights, or Green- 
| hk and t 


ſhould have | 
— 2 to not leſs than 200 hogſheads for a ſhip 


in proportion for a ſhip of 200 tons 
| 1 72 Edt with ſome n ac- 
dent ſo as to endanger the lives of the crew; the ſame 
\ be declared on the oaths of the maſter, mate, carpen- 
t, harponeers, line-managers, boat-ſteerers, and ſurgeon, 
* {ach of them as ſhould be living at the time of their 
rival in port to the ſatisſaction of the commiſſioners of 
\ cuſtoms ; and in caſe of any irregular proceeding con- 
ary thereunto, ever) ſhip ſo offending ſhould loſe the 
refit of this bounty. That every perſon born out of the 
giance of his Majeſty, being a proteſtant, who ſhould 
rve for three years on hoard an wy belonging to Bri- 
Y ſubjects, which ſhould be lawfully fitted out, and em- 
oyed in this fiſhery, ſhould, upon taking the proper 
,, be deemed a natural-born ſubject of Great Bri- 
in: but if any perſon naturalized by virtue of this act, 
jould go out of Great Britain or Ireland, or the Bri- 
ſh plantations in America, for more than 12 months at 
y one time, he ſhould loſe thę benefit of this act 
he Dutch have a company for this fiſhery in Davis's 
reights and Greenland, and alſo for the fiſhery of Nova 
embla ; but theſe fiſheries are not therefore prohibited 
ole who are willing to undertake them: all the dif- 
Srence between the filhermen of this company and other 
ſhers conſiſting only in this, that the latter are not per- 
ited to land, cut up, or prepare their blubber ; being 
bliged to cut their whales in pieces, and ſo bring them 
de prepared in Holland ; whereas the fiſhermen be- 
ging to the company are allowed thoſe privileges, 
hich occaſions their lading to be leſs cumberſome, and 
lore abundant. | | 
he eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh Greenland company fo 
atly alarmed the Dutch, that their high mightineſſes 
ſolved upon prohibiting, in the countries of their juriſ- 
on, the importation of whales not of their own 
hery: which, however, was of no conſequence ; be- 
uſe the Engliſh ſoon abandoned the deſign of their new 
dmpany; and, beſides, the ſtates-general were pre- 
led upon to alter this reſolution, by the remonſtrances 
the Marquis de Monteleon, embaſſador from Spain, 
do, upon the rumour of prohibiting the whale com- 
erce in Holland, preſented them with a memorial re- 
elenting the injuſtice of ſuch a prohibition, eſpecially 


& whale-fiſhers in all Europe, and having always en- 
jed the liberty of importing their fiſh and oil into all 
e European ſtates, and particularly Holland. 
"FIERY. The chief ſalmon fiſheries in Europe 
e along the coaſts of England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
- the fiſhing uſually begins about the 1ſt of January, 
l ends by the laſt of September. See Salmon. 
de Thames, Severn, Tine, and Tees, in England ; the 
. in ard the Don, Dee, Clyde, and Tweed, in 
: <1 andthe Shannon, Boyn, and Sure, in Ireland, are 
* remarkable for ſalmons. The Thames, Severn, 
ee ſalmon are chiefly ſent freſh to the fiſhmongers 
oa, to whom they are ſold by the pound; but 


* 
>. 


its of the ſaid act; and the ſame 


ith regard to the Spaniards, thoſe of Biſcay being the 
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thoſe from the north of England, and Scotland, are pick- 


led and ſent up in kits, marked and valued according to 
the fiſh they contain; ſome kits having only two ſalmon, 
which are eſteemed the beſt, and others three : but theſe 
ſalmons are not ſerit whole, the jouls and body being ſe- 
parated for the ſake of the package. | 

This fiſhery is performed with nets, in the places where 
the rivers empty themſelves into the ſea, and along the 


fea coaſts adjacent; where the fiſh are ſeen 11 1 


to croud in ſhoals from all parts, in ſearch of the fre 
water: they alſo fiſh for them higher up in the rivers; 
ſometimes with nets, and ſometimes with a kind of locks, 
or wears, made for the purpoſe, with iron grates therein, 
ſo diſpoſed as that the fiſh, in going up the river, open 
them with their head ; but are no ſooner entered, than 
the gate claps to: fo that the ſalmon are incloſed as in 
a reſervoir, where it is eaſy taking them. In ſome places 
they fiſh for ſalmon in the night-time, by the light of 
torches, or kindled ſtraw ; when the fiſhermen watch the 
fiſh drawing towards the light, whereof he is naturally a 
great lover, and ftrikes him with a ſpear, or lifter. In 
ſome parts of Scotland they ride a-fiſhing up the rivers, 
and when they ſpy them in the ſhallow parts, ſhoot them 
with fire-arms; and in the river Severn, the ſalmon are 
frequently ſpeared. ; 

When the fiſh is taken they open them, take out the 
guts and gills, and ſalt them, in large tubs for the pur- 
pole ; out of which they are not taken before October, to 
be packed up in caſks from 300 to 450 pounds weight. 
By the ſtatute of Weſtminſter, the 13th of Edward T. 
it was enacted, That the waters of Humber, Owſe, 
Trent, Don, Arre, Derwent, Wherfe, Nid, Yore, 
Swale, Teeſe, Tine, Eden, and all other waters where- 
in ſalmons were taken, ſhould be in defence for taking 
ſalmons from Lady-day to Martinmas ; and the young 
ſalmons ſhould not be taken by nets, nor other engines 
at mill pools from the middle of April unto the nativity of 
St. John tbe Baptiſt ; and in places where ſuch waters 
were, there ſhould be aſſigned overſeers of this ſtatute, 
who, being ſworn, ſhould often enquire of the offenders ; 
and for the firſt treſpaſs they ſhould be puniſhed by burn- 
ing of their nets and engines ; for the ſecond they ſhould 
have inpriſonment for a quarter of a year; for the third 
treſpaſs they ſhould be impriſoned a year; and as the 
treſpaſs increaſed ſo ſhould the puniſhment. 

By the ſtatute of the iſt of Geo. I. it was enacted, That 
if any perſon ſhould lay or draw any nets or engines, or 
do any other act in the Severn, Dee, Wye, Team, Were, 
Tees, Ribble, Merſey, Dun, Air, Owſe, Swaile, Cal- 


der, Wharfe, Eure, Derwent, and Trent, whereby the 
* ſmall fry of ſalmon, or any kepper or ſhedder-ſalmons, or 


any ſalmon not 18 inches long, from the eye to the ex- 
tent of the middle of the tail, ſhould be taken or killed ; 
or ſhould ſet any bank, dam, hedge, ſtank, or nets, 
croſs the ſaid rivers, whereby the ſalmon might be taken, 
or prevented from going up the rivers to ſpawn ; or ſhould, 
between, the laſt of July and the 12th of November, 
take, or wilfully hurt, any ſalmon in the ſaid rivers; or 
ſhould, at any time after the 12th of November, fiſh 
there for ſalmon, with any net the meſh whereof ſhould 
be under two inches and a half ſquare, and not extended 
from knot to knot, allowing to each meſh four knots, or 
which ſhould be above twenty yards in length, and fix in 
breadth or depth in the wing of the net, and ſhould be 
convicted thereof, before one juſtice of peace, he ſhould 
forfeit 5 l. for every offence, together with the fiſh and 
the nets. 

By this laſt act it was alſo enacted, That no ſalmon 
ſhould be ſent to London from any of the above-men- 
tioned rivers to fiſhmongers, that weigh leſs than ſix 
pounds each fiſh : and every perſon buying, ſelling, or 
ſending, a ſalmon of leſs weight, ſhould forfeit 5 1. be- 
ſides the fiſh ; or to ſuffer three months impriſonment. 


Sturgeon FISHERY. The ſturgeon is a large ſea-fiſh, which, 


at its ſeaſon, runs up the rivers; having a ſharp-pointed 
ſnout, flat belly, and bluiſh back ; of which there are all 
ſizes, ſome being 20 feet long ; but the middle ſized are 
reckoned the beſt. Sturgeons are reckoned among the 
royal fiſhes, and, when left on ſhore, belong to the * 
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it ſhould be lawful for the watchmen, balcors, huors, 
condors, directors, and guides, for the uſe of the taking 
of herrings, pilchards, and other ſea fiſn, within the 
counties of Somerſet, Devon, and Cornwal, and ſuch 
fiſhermen and others, as ſhould neceſfarily attend the ſeas, 
or nets, at the times of fiſhing, to go into any lands near 
ſuch fiſhing places, fit to watch and walk in, or to draw 
the fiſh on ſhore, and there to watch for the fiſh, balk, 
hue, cond, direct, and guide the. fiſhermen, and draw 
the fiſh on land, | 
By the ſtatute of the 3d of James I. it was enacted, That 
every perſon that ſhould erect any new wear along the 
ſea-ſhore, or in any haven or creek, or within five 
miles of the mouth of any haven or creek, or ſhould 
willingly take or ſpoil any ſpawn, fry, or brood of ſea - fiſh, 
in any wear or other device, ſhould forfeit for every time 
10 1. 
By the ſtatute of the 13th and 14th of Charles II. it was 
enacted, That no perſon ſhould in any year, from the 
1ſt of June till the laſt of November, take fiſn in the 
high ſea, or in any bay, port, creek, or coaſt of Corn- 
wal or Devon, with any drift-net, trammel or ſtream- 
net, or other nets of that ſort, unleſs it was one league 
and a half from the ſhore, on penalty of forfeiture of the 
nets, or the value thereof, and impriſonment for a month. 
That if any perſons, being neither owners, partners, or 
adventurers, in fiſhery, and in the boats and ſaynes there- 
unto belonging, ſhould make pilchards or fumathoes in 
caſk, to be ſold or tranſported, exeept they openly bought 
the fiſh of the owners, partners, and adventurers, in the 
pilchard-craft, or with their conſent, they ſhoutd forfeit 
all ſuch pilchards and fumathoes, or their value; one half 
to the King, and the other to the proſecutor. That if 
any perſon ſhould fraudulently purloin out of the nets, 
boats, or cellars, any pilchard fiſh, without conſent of 
che owner, and major part of the company reſpectively, 
ſuch perſon ſhould pay treble the value in ſatisſaction to 
the parties wronged, and be ſent to the houſe of correction 
for three months. That if any idle or ſuſpicious perſons, 
ſhould, in the night, aſſemble about the boats, nets, or 
cellars; belonging to any pilchard craft upon the coaſts of 
Cornwal or Devon, having no buſineſs there, and being 
. warned by the company or owner to be gone, upon com- 
plaint to any juſtice of peace, ſuch perſons refuling ſo to 
do, ſhould pay 5 s. to the poor of the pariſh, or be ſet ia 
the ſtocks for five hours. 
By the ſtatute of the 15th of Charles II. it was enacted, 
That, for encouragement of the North ſea, Iceland, and 
Weſtmony fiſheries, no freſh herring, freſh cod, or had- 
dock, coal-hſh, or gutt fiſh, ſhould be imported but in 
Engliſh built ſhips, having a proper certificate, being law- 
fully manned, and which fiſh had been caught in ſuch 
ſhips, and not bought of ſtrangers, under pain of for- 


feiture of all ſuch fiſh, and the ſhip in which it was im- 
ported, 3 


By the ſtatute of the 18th of Charles II. it was enacted, 


That if any ling, herring, cod, or pilchard, freſh or 
ſalted, or any ſalmon, cels, or congers, taken by foreign- 
ers, ſhould be imported, it ſhould be lawful for any per- 
ſon to ſeize the ſame ; one half to the poor of the pariſh, 
and the other half to the uſe of the ſeizor. 

By the ſtatute of the fſt of Queen Anne it was enacted, 
That if any cod-fiſh, ling, or hake, or any pilchards, 
ſcads, white herrings, red herrings, ſalmon, or dried 
ſprats, ſhould, after the ſame were exported, be fraudu- 
lently relanded or reimported, the fiſh ſhould be forfeited, 
and double the value be recovered of the importer or pro- 
prietor. | 
By the ſtatute of the 1ſt of Geo. I. it was enacted, That 
no herring, cod, pilchards, ſalmon, or ling, freſh or ſalted, 
dried or bloated ; nor any grill, mackarel, whiting, had- 
dock, ſprats, coal-fiſh, gull-fiſh, congers; nor any ſort 
of flat fiſh or freſh fiſh, ſhould be imported, or 
fold in England, which ſhoulApe taken by, or received 
from any foreigner ; or out o. a {tranger's bottom, ex- 
cept proteſtant ſtrangers inhabiting the kingdom ; nor 
ſhould any perſon give or exchange goods for fiſh ſo taken. 
That every maſter of any ſmack or veſſel in which fiſh 
ſhould be imported contrary to this act, ſhould forfeit 
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20 l. for every offence, or ſuffer 12 months 


ment. But this forfeiture, by the gth of Geo. q midd 
augmented to $01. and a forfeiture of 1001, | gvery 
upon every perſon offending againſt the ptecei the f 
That nothing therein contained ſhould prend Sund 
porting eels, ſtock-filh, anchovies, botarge * By t 
and it ſhould be lawful for any perſons, uwe That 


as ſubjecte, to import into, and ſell in Greg a. 
lobſters or turbits, whether of foreign or Brig... 
That if any perſon ſhould uſe at ſea, upon the d. 
England, any traul-net, drag net, or other * | 
the catching of any fiſh, except herrings, pilcha, 
and lavidnian, having a meſh of leſs than thr 
and a half from knot to knot ; or any falſe or Mets 
tom, cod, or pouch; or ſhould put any net, thy 
legal ſize, behind the others, to deſtroy the (aj; 
he ſhould forfeit ſuch nets, and 201, for every | 
or ſuffer 12 months impriſonment 3 and where fen 
were proved to be forfeited they ſhould be public; 
That if any perſon ſhould bring to ſhore in Eng 
ſell, or expoſe to ſale, or exchange for goods, uu 
fiſh, not of the lengths following, from the eyes h 
extent of the tail: bret, or turbot, 16 inches; hi 
pear), 14 inches; codlin, 12 inches; whiting 6 in 
baſs and mullet 12 inches; ſole, plaice, or dab, f u 
and flounder, 7 inches, he ſhould forfeit the fiſh tothe 
of the par.ſh, and 20 s. one moiety to the informen n 
other to the poor; or to be impriſoned, leverely i 
and kept to hard labour fix days. | 
All fh taken by Engliſh ſubjeAs, and brought by 
liſh bottoms into the realm, are excepted out of th 
of the 12th of Cha. II. of tonnage and poundage, f 
to be free from duty: beſides, herrings, and other fat 
taken by ſubjects, may be tranſported in Britſhþ 
without paying any duty for the ſame. But any ling fi 
fiſh, pilchard, or other dried or ſalted fiſh, uſually a 
by Engliſh ſubjects; or any cod-fiſh, or herring; a 
oil or blubber made of fiſh ; or any whale-fins, ow 
bones, imported into England, not caught in Englſh 
ſels, and the fiſh cured and dried, and the oil and 
not made by Engliſh ſubjects are, purſuant to the iy 
of the 12th of Cha. II. to pay double aliens cuſon 
FisHinG-markets, By the ſtatute of the 10th ard 11 
King Will. III. it was enadted, That Billingſgate 
in London ſhould be every day, except Sundays, 11 
market for all fiſh; and it ſhould be lawful for any | 
ſon to buy or ſell fiſh in the ſaid market. That 0 
ſon ſelling ſea-fiſh in the ſaid market ſhould py! 
other toll or duty for coming with his veſle), or | 
ſtanding, or ſelling at the ſaid market, than as follom 
every veſſel with falt-fiſh, for groundage 8 . 3 
and 20 d. a voyage for all demands: for every 1 
boat, for groundage 2 d. a day, and 13 d. a voher 
ſame for every veſlel of freſh ſea-fiſh, and the fut 
for every dogger boat, or ſmack, with ſea- fin; an 
every oyſter veſſel, or cock, 2 d. a day for ground 
halfpenny for metage of every buſhel, and 13 d. 4% 
to be diſpoſed of as the lord mayor and court of all 
ſhould annually dire, according to the right of be 
ſons intitled. That it ſhould be lawful for any peri 
ſhould buy fiſh in the ſaid market, to {ell a 
again in any other place in London, or elſewhere, 0] 
tail, except that none but fiſhmongers ſhould n 
public or fixed ſhops or houſes ; provided 4 - 
ſhould not alter any law concerning fiſh o__ Y 
reigners. That the evil practice uſed by the ff N | 
in employing one or two perſons to buy UP ef 
brought to Billingſgate, and afterwards n—_ 10 
amongſt the fiſhmongers by lots, ſhould be = A 
and no ſuch practice uſed for the future. T 10 
ſons ſhould employ, or be employed by, * * 
buying at the ſaid market any quantity of fi 4 | 
vided in order to be afterwards put to fale ; 10 
any fiſhmonger ingroſs, or buy, in the 15 1 
quantity of fiſh, but what ſhould be for *. 
or uſe, and not for any other fiſnmonger, - wy 
forfeiting 20 J. for each offence: and no Pet gt 
ters that Y 
bring on ſhore, or put to ſale, any lo ve end l 
eight inches from the peak of the noſe to e | 
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under pain of forſeiting I 8. for 
But nothiüg in this act ſhould prohibit 
ackarcl before or after divine ſervice on 


middle fin of the tail, 
every lobſter: 
the ſelling of m 


1 of the gth of Queen Anne it was enacted, 
y 


be ſold more than once within the 
dari po fi. hor, 50 yards of Billingſgate-dock ; nor 
N perſons, other than free filh-mongers, in their 
E xx ſhops within 150 yards of the faid dock, and 
PF" tho market of Billingsgate, and other than fiſher- 
* or the firſt importers of, or perſons bringing up ſuch 
* the market, their wives, apprentices, factors, or 
33 hired for that. purpoſe, ſell, or expoſe to ſale, 
2H fiſh at the ſaid market, or within 150 yards of the 
17 dock. That no fiſh ſhould be ſold, or expoſed to 
1 as board, or on ſhore, within the limits of the ſaid 
T et or within 150 yards of the dock, before three 
cock in the morning from Lady- day to Michaelmas, 
45 before 5 o'clock from Michaelmas to Lady-day ; and 
a thoſe times the proper officer ſhould ring the bell. 
By the toll-books of Billingsgate market it appears, that, 
in the year 1729 there arrived there 991 oyſter-boats, 50 
where, as meaſured by the city meters, contained 
-6 buſhels; therefore the whole muſt have contained 
RE 36 buſhels. And, in the ſame year, from the 26th 
of May, the beginning of the mackarel ſeaſon, to the 
6th of July the end thereof, there arrived at Billingsgate 
589 boats, which, at a medium, carried about two laſts 
and a half each, each laſt containing 10, ooo; ſo that it 


thereby appears, that the number of mackarel brought to 
the city of London in that ſeaſon, amounted to 14,740, co. 


And alſo, in the ſame year, there are arrived at the ſaid 
market 1398 ſmall boats, with cod, haddocks, whitings, 
and other ſea-fiſh ; beſides, there are vaſt quantities of 
other ſea-fiſh and river fiſh brought from many parts of 
the kingdom to London, without mentioning the great 
quantity of ſalt fiſh imported from all parts. 
As a free and open market for fiſh in the city of Weſt- 
minſter would greatly tend to increaſe the number of 
fiſhermen, and improve and encourage the Britiſh hibery, 
an act of parliament was paſſed in the year 17 49, where- 
by it was enacted, That there ſhould be an open market 
held in the city of Weſtminſter, for all ſorts of hſh, and 
any perſons might buy or ſell any ſorts of fiſn in the ſaid 
market, paying ſuch ſums as were therein after mentioned, 
That Lieutenant-general James Oglethorpe, Admiral 
Vernon, and 24 others, therein particularly named, ſhould 
be truſtees for putting this act in execution; and they, 
or any five or more of them, were inveſted with all the 
powers and authorities granted by this aft. That there 
ſhould be pgid to the truſtees, or ſuch perſon as five or 
more of them ſhould appoint, by every fiſnerman, or other 
perſon ſelling fiſh- in the ſaid market, the ſame ſums as 
were payable at Billingsgate, by the ſtatute of the Toth 
an and 11th of Will, III. for the groundage and voyage of 
each veſſel laden with ſalt-fiſh ; each lobſter-boat, dog- 
ger-boat, ſmack, or other veſſel, laden with freſh ſea- 
lh ; and for every oyſter - veſſel or cock. That the ſaid 
ſums ſhould be veſted in the truſtees, and be applied as 
therein after directed and five or more of the truſtees, 
er ſuch perſons as ſhould be appointed by them at a ge- 
neral meeting, might demand and take the ſaid ſums, 
and levy the ſame by diſtreſs of any boat, her tackle or 
furniture, belonging to any perſon liable, and not making 
P2yment, and after three.days make ſale thereof, return- 
ng the overplus after deduCting all charges. That five 
Amore of the truſtees, at a general meeting for that 
Purpoſe, might aſſign over the ſaid duties, as a ſecurity 
Oy ſums of money which they ſhould borrow for the 
3 of this act, with intereſt not exceeding 5 per cent. 
but. 755 Bat out of the monies ariſing by the ſaid 
of, the dey ſhould be borrowed on the credit there- 
Neetin or any five or more of them, at a public 
10 S ſhould, in the firſt place, 
r incurred in paſſing this act; and, in the 
ln, the charges of laying out, and erecting a 
eping 3 for the market, and finiſhing and 
ewences ame in good repair, and all other neceſſary 
attending the execution of this act. That the 


ay all the expences - 
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truſtees ſhould appoint a colleQor of tlie duties, à tted- 
ſurer, and all other” neceflary officers ; arid. ſhould allow 
them ſuch ſalaries, or other rewards, as they ſhould think 
reaſonable; and they might remove or diſplace them, 
and put others in their ſtead : and the colleQor and trea- 
ſurer ſhould, upon the firſt Monday in every month, or 
oftener, if required, give in, before five or more truftets, 
an accompt under their hands, of all monies received and 
diſburſed by them to that time, on account-of their re- 
ſpective offices, and produce vouchers for the fame, and 
pay over the balance to ſuch perſon as the truſtees ſhould 
at ſuch meeting direct. That five or more of the truſtees 
ſhould yearly deliver to the juſtices for Weſtminſter, at 
any petty or ſpecial ſeſſions, an account, entered in a book 
to be kept for that purpoſe, and ſigned by five or more 
truſtees, of all ſums received and diſburſed on account of 
this act during the preceding year, with the balance in 
their hands; and the ſurplus of the ſaid ſums remaining - 
in the truſtees hands ſhould be annually applied, within 
12 months after delivering of ſuch accompt to the juſtices, 
in the apprenticing boys to hſhermen, or to perſons em 
ployed in the ſea-ſcrvice ; ſuch boys to be choſen by a 
majority of truſtees at a general meeting. That perſons 
who ſhould buy fiſh in the ſaid market, might ſell the 
ſame again in any other place within Weſtminſter, or 
elſewhere, being ſound and wholſome fiſh. That if any 
perſon ſhould contract for buying up fiſh, to be ſold again 
by retail, before ſuch fiſh ſhuuld be brought to an open 
market, and there expoſed to public ſale, the contract 
ſhould be void, and each of the parties ſhould forfeit 50 l. 
one moiety to the truſtecs, and the other to the proſecu- 
tor: and if either of the parties ſo contracting ſhould, be- 
fore any information made againſt him, inform againſt 
and convict the other of ſuch oftence, he ſhould be ac- 
quitted of the penalty, and be intitled to ſue for, and re- 
cover the whole forfeiture incurred by the other ; one 
half of which ſhould be for himſelf, and the other for the 
truſtees : but this act was not extended to make void 
any contracts in regard to freſh ſalmon, or ſoles brought 
by land- carriage; or to oyſters, or ſalt or dried fiſh. 
That if any fiſherman, or other perſon, natives or ſo- 
reigners, ſhould keep any fiſh at Queenborough, Graveſ- 
end, or any other place, in any well- boat, ſtore- boat, or 
other manner, ſo as not to ſell off their whole cargò with- 
in eight days from their arrival on the Britiſh coaſt, be- 
tween North Yarmouth and Dover, after their firſt ar- 
rival at the reſpective place or places as aforeſaid, he 
ſhould forfeit the whole cargo of fiſh belonging to him, 
and alſo the veſſel, with her tackle, apparel, and furniture ; 
one moiety to the informer, and the other to the poor of 
the pariſh, That the commiſſioners for building the 
bridge at Weſtminſter, were impowered to make a grant 
of a piece of ground near Cannon-Row in Weſtminſter, 
to the_truſtees, to be made uſe of for holding the ſaid in- 
tended market; for which the truſtees ſhould pay the 
commiſſioners 5 1. as the purchaſe money for the ſame. 
That all bonds, or other ſecurities, for not ſuing or re- 
covering any penalty or forfeiture to be incurred by this 
act, ſhould be void: and that all actions which ſhould 
be commenced for any thing done in purſuance of this 
act, ſhould be brought within ſix months after the fact 
committed. That fiſh under ſuch dimenſions as were 
prohibited importation by the ſtatute of the 1ſt of Geo. I. 
might be expoſed to ſale, or exchanged for any other 
goods, provided they were taken with a hook, and ſo 
not fit or capable of being preſerved alive. 
FISHMONGER. A perſon whoſe buſineſs conſiſts in the 
ſale of fiſh. 
FisHMONGERs company of London. The fiſhmongers, as - 
well as other victuallers of this city, were anciently under 
the immediate direction of the court of Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen; which power was confirmed to the ſaid ma- 
giſtrates, by act of parliament in the 7th year of Richard 


II. being the year 1384. | 

The dealers in fiſh of the city of London, then conſiſted 

of two communities, the ſalt-fiſh, and ſtock- fiſhmongers ; 

the former were incorporated by letters-patent of the 
Tith of Henry VII. in 1433, and the latter by charter 
of the 24th of Henry VII. in 1509. But, this diviſion 


proving 
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proving prejudicial to the profeſſion in general, they united, 
and were incorporated, by letters- patent of the 28th of 
Henry VIII. in 1536, by the appellation of The wardens 
og commonalty of the fiſhmongers of the city of Lon- 
on. your 

This corporation conſiſts of a prime and five other war- 
dens, 28 aſſiſtants, and 140 liverymen; who, when ad- 
mitted, pay each a fine. of 131. 6s. 8 d. They have a very 
ſtately and magnificent hall in Thames-ſtreet, to tranſact 
their affairs in, and pay to charitable uſes about 800 1. 
d year. | : 

F ISHING-vz//els, or thoſe uſed in the ſeveral fiſheries at ſea, 
or on the coaſts, are the buſs, coble, cock, dogger, driver, 
eel-boat, fly-boat, fluyt, . hooker, peter-boat, ſmack, 
ſtrand-boat, trawler, and trinker. See Veſſel, and Boat. 

| W or Veteb. A kind of pulſe, uſed for feeding of 
pou try. LW | 

PLUME, or St. Veit. A port-town of Iftria on the gulph 
of Venice, ſituated in 15 deg. of E. loh. and 45 deg. 
45 min. of N. lat. ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 
See [taly. 1 | | 

FIXATION, in chemiſtry, is a peculiar preparation of 
mercury, Whereby it is fitted to bear the fire without 
evaporation, and the hammer without ſeparation or fly- 
ing away. It is alſo applied to the binding together any 
volatile body, ſo as it may bear the fire, which it cannot 
naturally ; for chemiſts make but two general diviſions of 
all bodies, fixed and volatile; the principal of theſe in a 
ſtate of fixation being ꝑold, filver, precious ſtones, par- 
ticularly diamonds, ſalts, and ſome others. 

FIZ GIG. A dart, or javelin, to ſtrike fiſh as they ſwim. 

FLAG, is particularly uſed at ſea, for the colours and ſtan- 
dards borne on the top of the maſts of veſlels, for di- 
ſtinguiſhing the nations to whom they belong, the rank 
of the chief officers, and the quality of the ſhip with re- 
gard to its uſe and armament. 


FL Ads, in general, are ſeveral colours delineated with the 


reſpective arms of princes, and nations, for diſtinguiſhing 
the rank of each veſſel in its fleet, or that of the com- 
manding officer, 

Merchants FLAG, is that which diſtinguiſhes a mercantile 
ſhip from a man of war. | 
Not only merchant ſhips belonging to the moſt powerful 

European nations which trade at fea, as the Engliſh, 
Dutch, French, and Spaniards, have flags for diſtinguiſh- 
ing them from ſhips of war; but alſo all the Hanſe towns, 
and thoſe' ſituated upon the German ocean, in the North, 
and in the Baltic. 
Beſides the national flag, merch.nt ſhips frequently bear 
leſſer flags, on the mizzen-maſt, with the arms of the 
City, where the maſter ordinarily reſides; and on the 
fore-maſt the arms of- the place where the perſon who 
freights them lives. 5 
The admiral, or commander in chief, carries his fl.g on 
the main-top, or top of the main-maſt ; the vice-admiral 
carries his on the fore-top; and the rear-admital his on 
the mizzen-top, or top of the mizzen-maſt. The com- 
manders of ſquadrons bear their flag on the. mizzen-maſt, 
when in the body of a fleet; but on the main maſt when 
they command a party, which ſhould be cleft two thirds 
of its height, and terminate in a point: but the flags bore 
on the mizzen are particularly called gallants, 
The faſhion of bearing the flags pointed, or triangular, 

which now obtains, according to Roderick Toletanus, 
came from the mahometan Arabs, or Satacens, upon 
their ſeiſing of Spain; before which time all the enſigns 
of war were ſquare, ſtretched, or extended, on croſs 
pieces of wood, like church- banners, on which account 
they were called in Latin vexilla, as if they ſaid, velilla, 
a veli diminutione, as is remarked by Iſidore. | 
The pirates of Algiers, and throughout the coaſts of Bar- 
bary, are the only people that bear a hexagonical flag ; 
which is gules, charged with a moreſk head, coifed with 
its turbant; tho' this is expreſly contrary to their 
law, which prohibits the making any image, or repre- 
ſentation of a man; founded on an opinion, that they 
who make them ſhall be obliged at the day of judgment 
to find ſouls for them; and that, in defect thereof, they 
hall be damned: but this portrait is that of Hali, Ma- 
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homet's ſon-in-law, to whoſe party the Africans 


tain; who ordered that his effi ould 41 
their flags and their ſtandards, dilieving binge @ ws 
dable to the Chriſtians, that the bare light of ” "my FLAV 
would carry undoubted victory over them. * nay eſpec 
To hang out the white FLAG, is to aſk quarter; or i piece 
when a veſſel is arrived on a coaſt, that it het. FLAX 
intention, but comes to trade, or the like; the wo ſtem 
on the contrary, is a ſignal of defiance and batte. 15 fibre: 
To lawer, or flrike the FLAG, is to pull it down a | dreſſ 
in, out of reſpect or ſubmiſſion, when the weil tet cloth 
meets a more powerful one. See Striking, cr Pat Ther 
By an ordinance of Philip XI. King of Spain, in 186 luable 
captains are peremptorily commanded to i 5 ts manu 
than lower their royal flag, when once hung out, as tain, 
The way of leading vanquiſhed ſhips in triumph 11 much 
the flags to the ſhrouds, or the gallery in the bine * the ſe 
the ſhip, and let them hang down towards the ww en! 
to tow the veſſels by the ſtern: thus, Livy xi is deat 
Romans uſed thoſe of Earthage. a freque 
FLAG- ers. Thoſe who command the ſever;} Tquadram ceſlary 
of a fleet; as admirals, vice-admirals, and eat. aldi The ſ 
See Admiral. 7 proper 
The flag-officers in Britiſh pay, are the admiry 1 cines, 
admiral, and rear-admirals, of the white, red, and by Or. 
ſquadrons. See Navy. | Great 
FLAG ſhip. A ſhip commanded by a general or flag office 28 
who has a right to carry a flag, in contradiftindion's a and 
the ſecondary veſſels, under command thereof, * 
FLA taves, are ſtaves ſet on the head of the top-pallant the Le 
maſt, ſerving to let fly, and unfurl the flag. e q 
F TILT A ſmall muſical pipe, or diminutir 3 
ute. 
FLAGGON, or Hagen. A large veſſel, to contin i duct 
or water, for feaſts, or other public uſes. . 
FLAMBEAU, or Flambiy. A luminath made of ſeven 41 he 
thick wicks of tow, covered over with bees-wax, {erving 3 
to burn at nights in the ſtreets; as alſo at funeral proc. — 
ſions, and illuminations : they differ from links, torches, but A 
and tapers ; for they are made ſquare, ſometimes of white . 
wax, and ſometimes of yellow. They uſually conſiſt d tow * 
four wicks, or branches, near an inch thick, and about <3 
three feet long, being made of a fort of coarſe hempea perly enc 
yarn, half twiſted. | | are fit fo 
FLAMBOROUGH Head. A cape on the coaſt of York- alſo impc 
ſhire, ſituated on the German ſea, in 20 min. of E. lon Yarn fp 
and 54 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. five miles calt of Lu 
lington. | Is not ef 
FLANDERS. See Netherlands. ported fre 
FLANDERSs /ace. See Lace. Out inſped 
FLANEL, or Flannel, A kind of light, looſe, woolle the barre] 
ſtuff, not quilted, but very warm; comppſed of a wal place. 
and warp; being wove on a loom, with two trelde Flax is w 
after the manner of bays ; of which there are great Qui duces fror 
tities made in Wales, and ſold to the merchants he pound 
Shrewſbury, who ſend them to Flanders. See an. lowed it 
French flannels are made of ſeveral breadths and lens auſe it v 
but uſually of half an ell, 2 3ds, and 3-Aths; the Pere m. 
containing from 24 to 70 ells. „ a. © nigh 
France imported formerly great quantities of u_ $ alſo the 
from England; but ſince this commerce Was _— gland: 
by long wars between the two kingdoms, and the 2 e kept at 
manufacturers had applied themſelves to ne M2 trade t. 
there were ſcarce any more Engliſh flannels to be bolland, F 
France, even in time of peace. 3 1 „nen, and 
The principal uſe of flannel is for placing it 8 4 the ſtatu 
ſtuffs, inſtead of flocks, or cotton, to make cloath! 5 Flat it ſhe 
warmer ; but ſome uſe it for waiſtcoats, — neged ol 
and ſhifts, and women moſt commonly for und- üb the 
ticoats. 4 + wine i wy or flax 
FLASK. A thin bottle, or glaſs-vellc], to ph m | of ſpinn 
particularly that of Florence, which is commer 4 hath) be 
with wicker, or withes, to defend 3 eyrioul rt 
cracking; and, in gunnery, it is a {ma 7 j* = : 
made to put gun powder in, for pos ag. for f. es 4 — 
FLATS, in the ſea-language, a dangerous Ps the l er 
or boats to go over, for fear of | wr being 1 a 
—_ 5 p : Ui bo 
with ſand-banks, ſhelves, and 1 6 is to fat E into Kar 


FLATTER. A mechanic, whoſe 


1 


* 


wLS:  .: | 


the flatting mill. . ; perfection in a thing; 
A crack, deficiency, ot im f h 

| Lally applied 70 the breaking off ſhivers, or thin 

. 10us tones. 

t e, Linum. A plant with a flender hollow 

FLAX, 4 ally about two feet high, whoſe bark conſiſts of 

fe? much like thoſe of hemp ; which being properly 


Jreſſed and worked, makes that noble commodity linen - 


The are upwards of thirty, different ſpecies of this va- 


y : . . R 
— and but it has been experienced in Great Bri- 


; d other parts, that flax and hemp are 
9 has in their rolpeive countries, by fetching 
the ſed from more northern climates, and particularly 
— Courland: for though the ſeed brought from thence 
; dear, it repays the charges with abundance z one ſowing 
frequently * two or three crops, before it is ne- 

be renewed. 4 | 
—_ flax, called linſeed has ſeveral conſiderable 
by entering the compoſition of divers medi- 
yielding an oil by expreſſion. See Lrnſeed, and 


properties, 
cines, and 
Oil. | ; S | 
Great quantities of flax, as well as linſeed, are imported 
into Great Britain, and many other countries, from Ruſ- 
Ga and Holſtein, and ſome other parts of the Baltic; 
there is alſo ſome imported from Flanders, Egypt, and 

evant. Ins | 
78 buſhels of linſeed will ſow an Engliſh acre; and 
the beſt time for ſowing it is in April. After it is pulled, 
wetted, dried, and ſweated, it muſt be beat, broke, and 
hackled ; when it is fit for the market. As the linen 


this manufacture is daily increaſing in Ireland, the growth 
of it ſhou'd be greatly encouraged in that kingdm, where 
11,000 hogſheads of flax-ſeed are generally imported 
every year; which, at 21. the hogſhead, coſt 22,000 l.: 
| but this expence might be ſaved to Ireland, if the Iriſh 
farmers would raiſe flax, inſtead of continuing their old 
cutom of neglecting all kinds of tillage; or it would 
come into Great Britain, if the growth of flax was pro- 
perly encouraged in her northern colonies, where the lands 
are fit for it, and from whence conſiderable quantities are 
alſo imported in England. | 

Yarn ſpun of unripe or bad flax, will never make good 
cloth z and where it is mixed with other yarn, the cloth 
ls not eſteemed : for which reaſon no flax-ſeed is ex- 
ported from Ruſſia, and other places on the Baltic, with- 
out inſpection by officers appointed for that purpoſe, and 


place, | 

Flax is well prepared in Flanders, where one acre pro- 
luces from 800 to 1000 lb. weight, worth 2s. ſterling 
de pound: but their manner of preparing it is not much 
vowed in England; though it ought to be general, be- 
aſe it would be greatly more advantageous than the 
eld method of drefling it; whereby the cambric 
ade might be greatly promoted in Scotland and Ireland, 
d allo the manuſactures of thread, tape, and lace, in 
"gland : by which means great ſums of money. might 
e kept at home, inſtead of ſending it away upon a lo- 


Rolland, Flanders, 
men, and Yarn, 


ae ſtatute of the 15th of Charles II. it was enacted, 
— it ſhould be lawful for any perſons, in any place 

leged or unprivileged, corporate or not corporate, to 
ng the trade of breaking, heckling, or dreſſing, of 
* flax; as alſo for making and whitening of thread; 
Io of [Ons weaving, making, whitening, or bleach- 
* cloth made of hemp or flax only ; as alſo the trade 
ay 3 or nets for fiſhery, or of ſtoving of cor- 
"7 alſo the trade of making 1 
des aſo 22 ho ſhould ſet up, and uſe any of the 
i 3 = three years in England, ſhould, upon taking 
natural allegiance and ſupremacy, enjoy all privileges 
133 ſubjects, unleſs they ſhould uſe merchan- 

ato and from foreign parts; in which caſe they 


and France, for cloth and laces. See 


—_ wire, by piſſing the wire between two rollers in 


the barrels marked with the arms, and other ſeals of the 


In? trade to the Baltic for flax and ſeed; or to Germany, 


of which only two are in uſe for the linen 


— 


manufacture depends upon the cultivation of flax, and as 
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ſhould be liable to pay cuſtoms as aliens during five years, 
and no longer. 
By the ſtatute of the 7th and 8th of William III. it was 
enacted, That it ſhould be lawful for natives of Eng- 
land or Ireland, to import into England direAly from 
Ireland, any ſorts of flax or hemp, and all the production 
thereof, as thread, yarn, and linen,- of the growth 
and manufacture of Ireland, free from all duties: the 
maſter of the veſſel importing the fame bringing a certi- 
ficate from the chief officer of the port in „ ex- 
preſſing the marks, number, tale, or weight, of the 
ſpecies in each bale mentioned in the bills of lading, with 
the names and places of abode of the exporters from 
Ireland, and of ſuch perſons who ſhould have ſworn the 
goods to be of the growth and manufacture of the king- 
dom, and where, and to whom in England conſigned; 
and the maſter of the ſhip, on arrival in England, mak- 
ing oath that the ſaid bales and goods were the bales 
and goods taken on board by virtue of the ſaid certi- 
ficates. 8 ; 5 
By the ſtatute of the 1ſt of Queen Anne, it was en- 
acted, That all flax or hemp, and the production thereof, 
as thread, yarn, and linen, imported directly from Ire- 
land, being of the growth and manufacture of Ireland, 
upon producing certificates, and making oath as directed 
by the laſt mentioned act, ſhould be free from the addi- 
tional ſubſidy of poundage, and all duties whatſoever. 

FLAx- dreſſer, is a perſon who prepares the flax after im- 
portation, and makes it ready for the ſpinners, by comb- 
ing it on heckles of different degrees of tineneſs, accordi 
to the nature of the flax, or the uſes it is deſigned for. 

FLEECE. The covering of wool ſhorn off the bodies of 
ſheep; or it is as much wool as comes from one ſheep. - 
See Wool. 

FLEET. A number of veſſels going in company, whe- 
ther on a deſign. of war, or commerce. In times of 
peace, merchant-ſhips go in fleets, for their mutual aid 
and aſſiſtance. In times of war, beſides this ſecurity, 
they likewiſe procure convoys of men of war; either to 
eſcort them to the places whither they are bound, or 
only a part of the way, to a certain point or latitude, be- 

ond which they are judged out of danger of privateers. 

he Spaniſh fleet ſent againſt England by Philip II. con- 
fiſted of « thouſand veſſels; and, in the eaſt, there have 
been fleets of 3000 veſlels aſſembled together. 
Merchant-fleets generally take their denomination from 
the place they are bound to; as the Turky fleet, Eaſt 
India fleet, Baltic fleet, and Braſil fleet: but the Spa- 
niards call ſimply the fleet, or flota, a certain number of 
veſſels, belonging partly to the King, and partly to mer- 
chants, ſent every year to Vera Cruz, a port of New 
Spain. The flota conſiſts of the captain, admiral, and 
patach or pinnace, which go on the account of his moſt 
Catholic Majeſty ; and about ſixteen ſhips, from 400 to 
1000 tons, belonging to particular perſons : they are all 
ſo heavy laden, both going and coming, that they have 
great difficulty to defend themſelves when attacked; and 
the fleet puts out from Cadiz about- the month of Au- 
guſt, making it 18 or 20 months before its return. The 
fleet ſent annually from the ſame port to Peru, they call 
the galleons, which goes out in company as far as the 
Antilles, where they ſeparate ; the galleons for Cartha- 
gena and Porto Bello, and the flota for Vera Cruz ; but, 
at their return, they join at the Havanna: and though, 
of the two fleets, the galleons are the moſt richly laden; 
yet it is to be obſerved, that the cargo of the flota is very 
conſiderable. 

Chineſe Fl EE TS, or floating towns, are ſeveral barks, or 
buildings, uſed by the Chineſe for the interior commerce 
of their vaſt empire; eſpecially in places abounding with 
water, which is common in China. | 

- Theſe barks fail ſeparately, or ſome linked only toge- 
ther; but, when arrived at the place deſigned for carry- 
ing on a trade for ſome time, they are placed in regular 
order, forming ſtreets, and, as it were, ſquares between 
them : afterwards they are all joined with a kind of cor- 
dage interwoven with ſticks, and faſtened to large ſtakes: 
Theſe fleets, or little floating towns, have their magiſ- 
trates and police; each boat being as a houſe, with its 
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flore-tooms, ſhop, and ſign, to inform purchaſers what 
kind of merchandiſe is ſold there. WON; 
The inhabitants of theſe floating houſes have no other 
abode ; for they are uſually born, and alſo live and die 
in them: They never ſolicit the land- inhabitants to pur- 
chaſe their commodities, who come to the fleet in ſmall 
barges, and only in the day-time, the avenues of the fleet 
being ſhut up in the night. 

Some of theſe fleets are met with alſo on the coaſt of 
Sumatra; but they are only hammocks, in compariſon 
to the Chineſe. | Nc 

FLEMISH. Any thing belonging to the provinces of the 
Netherlands. The Flemiſh language, or Low Dutch, 
is ſo called, to diſtinguiſh it from the German, whereof 
it is a corruption, and a kind of dialeR ; but it differs 
from the Walloon, which is corrupt French. 

FLEMISH-bricks. A neat, ſtrong kind of bricks, of a yel- 
lowiſh colour, brought from Flanders, and much' uſed for 

aving. ' See Bricks, 

FLENSBURGH. A port town of Sleſwick, ſituated on a 
bay of the Baltic, in 9 deg. 45 min. of E. lon. and 55 
deg: of N. lat. See Denmark. 

FLESH. The eatable part of any animal, as beef and 
pork ; both of which are intitled to a bounty of 5 s. the 
barrel on exportation, if cured with any ſalt in England, 

but only with foreign ſalt in Scotland: however, before 

laid on board for exportation, the caſks are to be marked 

by the ſalt officer; and if fraudulently relanded or re- 

imported after exportation, the ſame are to be forfeited, 
and 40s. per barrel. .* 

FLETCHER. A perſon whoſe buſineſs conſiſted in mak- 
ing of bows and arrows; which was a trade much in re- 
queſt formerly, before the invention of guns. 

FLETCHERS company of London. Though it is only a com- 

pany by preicription, and not by charter, has neverthe- 
leſs obtained a coat of arms, and a livery; being, in 
point of precedence, become the 39th company of the 
city; and ſeems, in all reſpects, as firmly eſtabliſhed as 
thoſe incorporated by royal letters-patent. 
This fraternity conſiſts of 2 wardens, 10 aſſiſtants, and 
25 liverymen, who pay a fine of 101, each upon their 
being admitted ; and they have a ſmall, but convenient 
hall, in St. Mary Axe, where they manage their affairs. 

FLIE, or Fly. That part of the mariners compaſs, on 
which the 32 winds are drawn, and over which the needle 
is faſtened underneath. See Compaſs. 

FLIE, or Uh-i/ſand, is ſituated on the coaſt of Holland, at 
the entrance of the Zuider ſea. See United Provinces, 
FLINT. A ſmall, hard, livid, or black pebble, chiefly 
uſed for yielding ſparks of fire by colliſion againſt ſteel, 
particularly in muſkets, guns, and piſtols ; but flints are 
alſo one of the principal ingredients in the making of 
glaſs. Great quantities of flint-ſtones are ſold by the iron- 
mongers of Shrewſbury, to the people of Wales; and 
great quantities are exported by the Eaſt India company, 

as alſo by the African traders. 
FLIP. A fort of ſailor's drink, made of malt liquor, brandy, 
and ſugar, mixed. 

FLITCH. A name given to the fide of a hog, when 

cured, dried, and made bacon of, without the head or 
legs. See Bacon. 


© FLOAT. A certain quantity of pieces of timber, joined 


together with rafters athwart, thrown into a river, to be 
conveyed down the ftream, or to lie in ſome convenient 
part of the river, to keep them moiſt, and preſerve them 
from tearing or rending with the heat of the ſun, till they 
are wanted for making of maſts, building, or other pur- 
poſes; and even ſometimes to carry burdens down a river 
with the ſtream ; the invention of which is of great uſe, 
and is ſaid to have been firſt put in execution at Paris, in 
the year 1618, | | 


FLOATING, among farmers, is the letting in of water 


upon a meadow, or low land, ſo as to overflow. In 
weaving, it is when ſome of the threads break ; ſo that 
the ſhoot, or warp, is not bound down tight ; but, lying 
up looſe, is ſubject to be eaſily broke. 
FLOCK. A large number, or drove, of ſheep, goats, or 
eeſe. Eb 
FLOCKS. Tuſts of wool, commonly of the worſt ſort, 


FLO 


uſed to ſtuff chairs, or make ordi 
IV col. n 2h 0 EI ho 0 
FLOOD, is a term uſed in ſpeaking of the tides . 0 ver 
the water is at loweſt, it is called flood; whe, . I 
young, or old flood; and when at higheſt, and 4 | me. 

. 12 ally oper. fas ark and Tide, rds 
5 » Flouk, or Fluke, is the bearded + | er 

N oo, I | end of an ache, os f 
LOOR of a hip, ftrialy taken, is only f. Lie 
bottom as ſhe reſts on as aground. 4 much le l. it 
long and broad floors, lie on the ground with = la 6. 
rity, being not apt to ſeel, or tilt, on one lide ; whe RIS 
others, which are narrow. in the floor, or, in the 6 tivat 
phraſe, cranked by the ground, cannot be grounded 11 DTA 
out danger of being overturned, w ly to 
FLooR-cloth, is a cloth painted in oil > port 
rooms; which is performed by a particular gif Mex 
Painters, called floor-cloth painters. There is a * d ies pr 
ahle manufactory of floor-cloths at Knightſbrig = tlla is 
they are generally ſold in the turners ſhops. 8 reſt 
FLORENCE. The capital of Tuſcany, in Tealy, fas ture: 
in 12 deg. 15 min. of E. lon, and 43 deg. 30 min, al ont. 
N. lat. See Italy. 1 
FLORENTINE. A particular kind of maible; I . 
of which have a natural reſemblance to houſes, | ive _ 
&c. 2 ſome called landſcape marble. 3 N os 
FLORES. An iſland of the Azores, ſituated in 31 & 501 
of W. lon. and 39 deg. of N. lat. in the Atlantic oy } good: 
almoſt in the midway between Europe and Americ: wha 


named from the variety of beautiful flowers its de 2 ” 
dee Azores. tmiral, 


FLoREs, * 
1 | 15 FRE 

FLORIDA, was a name given by the Spaniards to a 6 wil 
part of the continent of North America, which | | * 5 
north of the gulph of Mexico, bounded on dee. 
the Atlantic ocean ; which country now goes under u p ay 
different names; for within theſe limits are contan ay p 
moſt of the Engliſh colonies in North Amer mM PRs 
thoſe countries which the French have denowint | * 
Lovifiana, and New France: all that retains the oed vel 
of Florida, at preſent, being that peninſula betuea A 
colony of Georgia and Cape Florida, in 25 and 300 hoer * 
of N. lat. and 8 1 and 85 deg. of W. lon. T. , / 
and almoſt the only place, the Spaniards are poſſelſ 
within theſe limits, is the port-town of St. Auguſiin 
a fort a little diſtance from it ; the town being a | 
ſmall one, and the fort not able to reſiſt ſuch a for 
is uſually employed in fieges ; though it his k 
ſome attempts that have been made to take it bj 
Engliſh, with a force ſcarce equal to the garriſon, i 
want of moſt neceſſaries requiſite for a ſiege. See} 
America, under Spain. 

FLORIN, is ſometimes uſed for a coin, or real m 
and ſometimes for an imaginary money, or money d 
compt. See Coin, and Money. $79 

FLoRIN, as a coin, is of ſeveral values, according i 
different metals and countries where it is ſtruck. 
under this denomination were anciently very frequ 
commerce; but at preſent they are leſs common, f 
there were abundance of them ſtruck in Holland, 
liſh filver, during the war which was terminated | 
treaty of Ryſwick. In all appearance, they took 
name from the city of Florence, where they we 
ſtruck ; and their zra is about the year 12513. 
others aſcribe the name to a flower-de-lis, wi! 
ſtruck on one ſide. 

The gold florins were moſtly of a very coarſe al! 
of them not exceeding 13 or 14 caracts, and 
and a half, being about 2 dwts, and 13 grains. 
obſerves, that there were gold florins in the ye 
from which time the names frank, or florin, beca 
plied to the gold coins, which till that time 
called ſolidi, or ſhillings ; but now there are 10 
As to filver florins, - thoſe of Holland, or the gu 
worth 1.s, 9 d. ſterling; and pieces of 3 

called ducatoons. See Ducatoons. | ' 

FLORIN, as a money of accompt, is uſed by tie 
Dutch, and German merchants and bankers, ” 


I 


is alſo an iſland in the Indian ocean. Sel, 
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line up their accompts: but this floria 
7 of ſeveral diviſions ; becauſe 
on the foot of the Dutch coin of that 
24 deniers groſch, and divided into-pa- 

1 penings 3 at Ftancſort, Nuremberg, and ſome 
ds — 2 in Germany, it is equivalent to three ſhil- 
af gre and is divided into creutzers and pſennings z. 
8 


e :valent to 2 8. 3d. at Straſburg to 1 s. 
2 ot Hi a. at Genoa to 8; d. and at Geneva 
I. 1 g 8 
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* rſon ſkilled, or delighting, in the ſtudy, 
2 22 of all ſorts of flowers. Be | 
— of Fltta, A name the Spaniards give particu- 
6 "whe ſhips which they ſend annually from Cadiz to 
| po of Vera Cruz, to fetch the merchandiſes gathered 
M — for Spain. Thoſe ſent to fetch the commo- 
* orepared in Peru, are called galleons ; and the name 
tilla is given to a number of ſhips, which get before 

reſt in their return, 


aue and cargo of the flota and galleons. See Fleet, and 


all-ons. 
1 t rivers 
ſea, or great Tivers; 
— of water-bailiffs. 
JTILLA. See Flota. | 491 
YTISON, Flatzam, or Floaatſam. A term ſignifying 
y goods loſt by ſhipwreck, and ſwimming on the top 
the water; which, with jetſon, lagan, and ſhares, are 
en the Lord High Admiral, by his letters-patent. See 
imiral, Fetſon, Lagan, Shares, and Wreck, . 
UR, or Flower, A powder of ſome ſort of grain, or 
le. ground, and ſifted from the bran. See Corn. 
WERED, in the manufactures, is a filk, ſtuff, or 
th, which is ſaid to be flowered, flouriſhed, ſprigged, 
foured, when there -are repreſentations of flowers, 
her natural or imaginary, wrought thereon. There 
ſtuffs flowered of almoſt all kinds of matters; as 
wers of gold, filver, filk, wool, thread, and cotton; 
ich ſtuffs and cloths are uſually denominated from the 
nd whereon the flowers are raiſed : thus, there are 
ered velvets, taffaties, damaſks, ſattins, mohairs, dim- 
ties, and other things; but thoſe flowered with gold 
fler are more commonly called brocades. | 
vers of /i/phur, or Brimflone, are the vapours of 
et brimilone conveyed from an iron pot, in which it 
kept ing, through a proper flew, into a cloſe room, 
ere this vapour condenſes into flowers. See Sulphur, 
ING of the tide, See Flux. 
de ſoft or downy hair of a rabbet, or the fea- 
of a fowl. ' 
Oe, among miners, a ſort of ſpar, ſoft, and 


If hooks, and 
very diverſe, 
Holland it is 


me, containing 


All ſuch things as are floating on the top 
a word principally uſed in the 


„ 
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, or Viifingen. A port-town of the United 
Aces, in the province of Zealand, ſituated on the 
cnt of the iſland of Walcheren, in 3 deg. 25 min. 
. lon. and 51 deg. 33 min. of N. lat. See United 
Minces, 

IE. A muſical inſtrument; of which there are ſe- 
ml kinds; as concert flute, octave flute, German 
le, and others. | 


t, or Hluyt, is alſo a kind of long veſſel, with flat 


\ mh floor-timbers, round behind, and ſwelled in the 
Udle ; ſerving chiefly for the carrying of proviſions in 
te FS, or ſquadrons of ſhips ; though it is alſo uſed in 


handiſe. 
A, in bydrography, a regular, periodical motion of 
a, happening twice in twenty-four bours ; wherein 
Ter is raiſed, and drawn violently againſt the ſhores : 
lux, or flow, being one of the motions of the tide ; 
Ker, whereby the water ſinks and retires, being 
i the reflux, or ebb. See Tide, and UX. 
e is allo a kind of reſt, or ceſſation, of about half 
du, between the flux and reflux ; during which the 
"52 its greateſt height, called high-water. The 
ande by the motion of the water of the ſea, from 
"Jator towards the poles ; which, in its proper pro- 
u üriking againſt the coaſts in its way, and meeting 
+ PPolition from them, (wells, and, where it can find 
s in flats and rivers, riſes up, and runs into the 
his motion follows, in ſome meaſure, the courſe 


to give information of the de- 
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of the moon; as it Joſes, or comes later every day by 
about three quarters of an hour, or, more preciſely, 48 
minutes; and by ſo much is the motion of the moon 
flower than that of the ſun; it is always higheſt and 
- greateſt in the full moons, particularly thoſe of the equi- 
noxes : in ſome parts, as at Mount St. Michael in Corn- 
wal, it riſes 80 or 90 feet; though, in the open ſea, it 
never riſes above a foot or two; and in ſome places, as 
about the Morea in the Mediterranean, there is no flux at 
all. It runs up ſome rivers about 120 miles; and it flows 
up the river Thames to Kingſton in Surry, which is 80 
miles from the ſea. Above London bridge the water 
flows 4 hours, and ebbs 8 ; but below the bridge it flows 
5 hours, and ebbs 7. See Tide, and Flood. 

FLux, in chemiſtry, is the reducing metals that by nature 
are hard and ſolid, to a condition of flowing ; when they 
are ſaid to be in the flux, Fs 

FLUux-powders, are thoſe prepared to facilitate the fuſion of 
the harder metals; as alſo to melt oars, in order to diſ- 

cover what proportion of metal they contain; and ſuch is 

powder of antimony, which will readily melt iron, or 
ſteel, in a crucible, with an ordinary charcoal fire. See 
Anti mony, and Poundery. | | : 

FLY-BOAT. A large veſſel, with a broad bow, uſed by 
merchants in the coaſting trade; ſome of which are ca- 
pable of carrying 800 ton of goods. 

FLYBUSTER. See Freeborter. ” 

FOAL. The colt of a mare or aſs. 

FOANG. A ſmall filver coin, current at Siam; being the 
half of the mayon; and hoo coris are given fot a foang, 
which is about 2d. ſterling. 

FODDER, or Fether.. Any kind of meat for horſes, or 
other cattle ; but, in ſome places, hay and ſtraw mingled 
together is more peculiarly underitood by this denomina- 
tion. ä 

FoDDER, is alſo the name of a quantity of lead, which in dif- 
ferent places is of different weights; as in London it is 
19 hundred, at Newcaſtle 21 hundred, and in Derby- 
ſhire 24 hundred; ſometimes more, and ſometimes leſs, 
according to the cuſtom of the ſeveral liberties where it is 
melted or made, 

FOGO. One of the Cape Verd iſlands, fituated in 25 deg. 


of W. lon. and 15 deg. of N. lat: See Cape Verd 
iſlagds.  - 


FOILING, or Faliating, is the putting ſomething under 


real or factitious ſtones or jewels ; and in looking-glaſſes it 
is the ſpreading a compoſition of ſomething that will 
firmly adhere to the back of the glaſs, and there reflect the 
image; being uſually made with quickfilver, mixed with 
ſome other ingredients. See Glaſs. 
FOINES, A term for the furs, or ſkins, of weazels, and 
ſome other little animals. | 
FOLIO, in commerce, ſignifies a leaf, or page. 
Merchants, bankers, traders, and all thoſe who are ob- 
liged to keep books, uſe this term, particulary in the al- 
phabets of their regiſters, in order to find readily the pages 
where merchandiſe, or goods, bought and ſold, are ſet 
down in debit and credit, or where the names of creditor 
and debtor lie. In merchants ledgers, the double face, 
or right and left hand opening of the book, are numbered 
both alike: . 
In abridging, folio is thus marked, Fo; and recto and 
verſo, Re, Vo. | 3 
Folio is alſo a term uſed by bookſellers, when the printed 
ſheet is only folded in two, each leaf making half a ſheet, 
Forl1o-Chirſe, A medicinal drug, prepared in China, 
which has a good ſale in Japan. * 
FOLIUM Caryophillatum, or Clove-leaf. See Cloves. 
Foiium Indicum, or Indum, called alſo Thamalapathra and 
Malabathrum, is a leaf brought from the Eaſt Indies, 
growing chiefly about Cambaya in India, produced by a 
tree not unlike the lemon- tree, uſed in the compoſition of 
Venice treacle. See Theraaca, 
The good choice of it conſiſts in being beautiful, large, 
green, and as entire as poſſible. , 
FOLKESTONE. A market-town of Kent, on the Engliſh 
channel, ſituated in 1 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 51 
deg. 6 min. of N. lat. 6 miles W. of Dover, of which 
it is a member, f 
FOLLICULI Senæ. The pods which encloſe the grain, 
4 | or 


FOR 


or ſeed of ſena, eſteemed as purgative as the ſena itſelf. 
See Sena. | | 


FONT. - A term given by printers to letters of one ſize, ; 


both great and ſmall; together with the points, ſtops, 
Sc. to enable them to compole and print a work in that 
character, called engliſh, pica, brevier, c. according 
to the ſize. | | 
FONTARABIA. A port-town of Spain, in the province 
of Biſcay, ſituated in 1 deg. 35 min. of W. lon. and 43deg. 
20 min. of N. lat, at the mouth of the river Bideſſoa, on 
the bay of Biſcay, and on the frontiers of France. See Spain. 


FONWA. A drug for dying ſcarlet, met with at Suez in 


Egypt, and its neighbourhood, making one of the mer- 
chandiſes of the royal ſhip, which fails yearly, upon the 
Grand Signior's account, from Mocha in Arabia. | 
FOOL. A weight and meaſure uſed among the tinners 


in Cornwal, from 50 to 80 pounds weight, according 


to the goodneſs of the metal, UL 
FOOT. A long meaſure, conſiſting of 12 inches in Eng- 
land ; but is of different lengths in different countries ; for 
the Paris royal foot exceeds the Engliſh by 7 lines, or 
7-12ths of an inch: the antient Roman foot of the capi- 
tol conſiſted of 4 palms, equal to 11 inches and 7-10ths 
Engliſh ; the Rhinland, or Leyden foot, by which the 
northern nations meaſure, is to the Roman foot, as 950 
to 1000 : but the proportions of the principal feet of ſe- 


veral nations, compared with the Engliſh and French, 
are ſubjoined. See Meaſure. 


The Engliſh foot being divided into 1000 parts, or into 
inches, the other feet will be as follow. | 


Th. pts, foot, inc. lines. 
London foot - 


1000 o 12 © 
Paris, the royal foot 1068 x o 8 
Amſterdam foot - 043 2 11-3 
Antwerp foot - 946 O -11 2 
Dort foot - - S164 '0' 2-8 
Rhinland, or Leyden foot 1033 1 0 4 
Lorrain foot - 958 0 11 4 
Mechlin foot eons. 919 0 11 © 
Middleburg foot = 991 © 11 9 
Straſburg foot - 920 © 11 © 
Bremen foot - 964 © 11 6 
Cologn foot - 954 © 11 4 
Francfort foot - 948 0 11 4 
Spaniſh foot - 101 © 11 © 
Toledo foot - 899 o 10 7 
Roman foot nn 
Bononia foot - TT 3 8 4&4 
Mantua foot — 1569 1 6 8 
Venice foot — 0 
Dantzic foot 944 © 11 9 
Copenhagen foot | 965 O 11 6 
Prague foot = — 1020 1 '@--3 
Riga foot - 183315 9 9 
Furin foot 1 6 
The Greek foot 1007 de 
Paris foot, by Dr. Bernard 1066 1 © 1 
Old Roman foot - 970 0 © © 


And the Paris foot being ſuppoſed to contain 1440 parts, 
the reſt will be Ms follow. 


Venetian foot 15405 Conſtantinopolitan 

Paris foot 1440 foot 3 
Rhinland foot 1391 Bononian foot 16822 
Roman foot 1320 Straſburg foot 1282 
London foot 1350 Norimberg foot ' 1346. 
Swediſh foot 1320 Dantzic foot 17214 
Daniſh ſoot 1403 Fall fobpt 1320 


Foor hes. See Futtacks. | 
FORAGE. Proviſion tor horſes, ſuch as corn, hay, or ſtraw. 
FORBEARANCE, is a term given to the premium paid 
for the uſe of a ſum of money, called forbearance- money. 
See Premium. | / 
FORBISHER's traits. See Frobiſber's ſtraits. 
FORE-BOLTS. 
into which an iron forelock or key is driven, to preven: 
its ſtarting ; particularly uled in ſhip-building, to keep the 
timbers firm. 194 | abr: 


- 


Iron pins made with an eye at each end, 


FOR 
FORECASTLE of a /hip, is that part where | 
ſtands, being divided from the reft of the floor 


be for. 


head ; but that part of the fore-caſtle ) 10 
not in the hold, is called the prow. See 9 . 
FOREFOOT, in che ſea- language, is — 1 | 

ſails, or lies, acroſs the way of another; as * 5 
being under fail, and in ken of one another ; 9. 
lies in a courſe with her fo much a- weather of th 1 
that if both hold on, the wind ward ſhip will mn 
the other: and ſuch ſhip is ſaid to he with the ” 
of the other; though, as ſoon as ſhe has paſſad or 
ſhe is gone out a head. eh 
FOREIGN. Something extraneous, or that cong 
another kingdom or dominion. , 


FoREIGN, or Fora'gn traitte, is à duty belo 


ESTA 


ttle, or 
\ches th 
it Come 
v, port. 
take ad 
nced, a 
y an old 
aller (10! 
feſtly W. 
e countr 
ings con 
king af 
o the TIC 


Which ls 


Ng'ng ty 


King of France, of one twentiech of the valued e {aid th 
goods imported or exported into or out of the liagia bo ſhou 
Fok E Anigbt, in the ſea- language, a piece of Wood. o 4 his h 
in the Mk of a human head, and faſt bolted ws 


at they 
have do 
me ſhoul 
ght, at 
15 convid 
e pillory 


| ſomed . 


beams upon the ſecond deck. 

F ORELAND, or Foreneſs, in navigation, a point q 
jutting out into the fea ; ſuch as the north any 6 
foreland in Kent. See Cape. 

FORELOCKS, in a ſhip, are little flat wedges lie; 
ces of iron, uſed at the ends of bolts, to keep then 
flying out of the holes. 


i W 

FOREMAN, in trade, is a principal workman ſet on * 5 
others, both to direct and govern them. ö the ſta 
FORE-maſt of a ſhip, is a round large piece of timber, bt whoſ 
in the fore- part, on which the fore-ſail, and fores ing ton 

| fail yard, are borne; the length of it being uſu 0 
3 of the main- maſt. See Maſt. br . or 
FORE- ail. The fail of the fore-maſt. See ball bargait 
FOREST. A certain territory of woody ground Le wid 
fruitful paſtures, privileged for wild beaſts, and fork fh1uld n 
foreſt, chace, and warren, to reſt and abide in de wild mov 
rotection of the King, for his diverſion. The at bring th 

1 monarchs. were the firſt who incloſed forch er, 
England; which they did in fo deſtructive a mans A who 
that the new foreſt in Hampſhire was raiſed by the& & fair or 
pulation of 22 pariſh-churches, and all the village, ales, tal 
nors, churches, chapels, and other places, for 30 U brought 
together: however, though it was at that time extrem in in an! 
prejudicial to the inhabitants of England, it has conte d a reg 
the greateſt advantages on their poſterity, by af hat what 
them ſuch valuable quantities of timber for the ty e, takin 
navy, as to render them the moſt formidable mai n growi 
people that ever contended for the dominion of the er dead 
and beſide New Foreſt, there are now ſubſiſting b ſame ag 
reſts in England, 13 chaſes, and 781 parks, all well bet if an! 
pleniſhed with timber for navigation. See 1r#1 ed, and. 
Timber. | N | ence ſuffe 
FORE-/af, or Croſi: af. An inſtrument uſed at f, ſeit the v 
taking the altitudes of heavenly bodies; which bw! it if any 
denomination, becauſe the obſerver, in uſiog it vaed, | 
his face towards the object, in contradiſtinction to r, and 1 
ſtaff, where he turns his back to the object. *4 ut if any 
tude, and Back- lat. ud offer 
This inſtrument conſiſts of a ſtraight, ſquare, gat ſhould b. 
ſtaff, with four croſſes, or vanes, ſliding there: eit all h 
firſt, and ſhorteſt, of theſe vanes, is called the! ng the 
or vane, and belongs to that ſide of the 11 ETIER 
' whereon the diviſions begin at 3 degrees, and end * Alexand 
the next longer vane is called the thirty c of, 1. ner of! 
to that ſide of the ſtaff, whereon the diviſions wy | GE. A 
degrees, and end at 30, called the thirty ſeate 2 i heat th 
vane is called the ſixty croſs, and belongs to the h te malle: 
the diviſions begin at 20 degrees, and end at 60 * is more 
laſt, called the ninety croſs, belongs to the ſide 8 hon 021 
the diviſions begin at 3o degrees, and end at 9 90 ce, and 
The great uſe of this inſtrument, is to take the q L over 
the ſun and ſtars, or the diſtance of two ag's Tedy it i; 
ten, thirty, ſixty, or ninety croſſes, are to be, F 3 Of whi 
cording as the altitude is greater or leſſer, = ? paſſes | 
altitude be leſs than 10 degrees, the ten crove* 4 L Called th 
uſed; if above 10, but leſſer than 30, the thi") n and pr 
to be uſed; and ſo of the other two: but 5 4 9, whe 
greater than 60 degrees, this inſtrument is oy on, 

nient as a quadrant, or ſemicircle. See Quads 01 8 4 ſo 


2 1 metal, 


F O R 


| T.1ING. The buying or bargaining for corn, 
9 merchandiſe, by the way, before * 
e, market, or fair, to be ſold ; or by the way, 
ches the beyond the ſeas, or otherwiſe, towards any 
it comes 647 or creck, of the realm, with deſign 
Ys oy antage thereof, and ſell it again at a more ad- 
nr q extenſive rate. See Monopoly. | 
d Engliſh ſtatute, it was enjoined, that no fore- 
oe" 11d be ſuffered to dwell in any town, who ma- 
er {0 an oppreſſor of the poor, A public enemy of 
fell Was who meeting grain, fiſh, herring, or other 
| ming to be ſold, ſhould buy them before other ; 
3 ter wicked gain, opprefiing the poor, and deceiv- 
irſting a ph; and by that. means mould go about to ſell 
p the r ' much dearer than be who brought them; 
1 4 about merchant-ſlrangers, and offer 
bo wo Ip in the ſale of their wares, and inform them 
= n ht ſell their wares dearer than they meant 
at why. mY he that was convicted thereof, the firſt 
have ao ebe amerced, and ſhould loſe the thing ſo 
ne 3 ding to the cuſtom of the town; he that 
m * * the ſecond time, ſhould have judgment of 
920 the third time he ſhould, be impriſoned and 
Ja 75 the fourth time be ſhould abjure the town, 
eie they who gave him counſel, help, or fa- 


tt] 


e country; 


u 


* ſtatute of the 6th of Elward VI. it was enacted, 
lat whoſoever ſnouſd buy any merchandiſe, or victuals, 
ing toward any fair or ma: ket to be ſold in the ſame, 
coming toward any city, port, creek, or road of the 
1m. or Wales, from beyond lea to be ſold, or ſhould make 
Lone for having the ſame before the ſaid merchan- 
e 0! vi quals ſhould be in the ma rket, ready to be ſold ; 
e uld wake any motion for inhauncing the price, or 
wid move any perſon coming to the market to forbear 


138 ſhould regrate, or get into his hands, in 
ur or market, any corn, wine, fiſh, butter, cheeſe, 
les, tallow, ſheep, or other dead victuals, that ſhould 
brought to fair or market to be fold, and ſell the ſame 
lin in any fair or market within four miles, ſhould be re- 
d a regrator. 

hat whatſoever perſon ſhould ingroſs, by buying or pro- 
ſe, taking, other than by lcaſe of land or tithe, any 
n growing, or other corn, butter, cheeſe, fiſh, or 
er dead victuals, within England, to the intent to ſell 
fame again, ſhould be reputed an unlawful ingroſſer. 
bet if any perſon ſhould offend in the things before re- 
ed. and. be thereof convicted, he ſhould for the firſt 
ence ſuftker two months impriſonment, and ſhould alſo 
ſeit the value of the goods ſo bought. 

a if any perſon convicted ſhould be thereof eſtſoons 
vited, he ſhould ſuffer impriſonment for one half 
pr, and ſhould loſe the double value of the goods. 
at if zny perſon, twice convicted of the ſaid offences, 
buld offend the third time, and be thereof convicted, 
ſhould be ſet on the pillory near his dwelling-place, 
ei all bis goods, and alſo be committed to priſon 
nz the King's pleaſure. 

BTIERI. A term of the Linzus- Franco at Cairo, 
Alexandria, in Egypt, to ſignify linen made after the 
mer of Dutch cloth, | 

E. Alittle furnace, wherein ſmiths and other arti- 
n heat their metals red hot, to ſoften and render them 
Fe malleable, and manageable on the anvil : but this 
nis more properly uſed for a kind of furnace, wherein 
non oar, melted down and ſeparated in a former 
XK, and there caſt into ſows and pigs, is heated, 
" Mer again, and beaten with large hammers ; 
my it is rendered more ſoft, pure, duCtile, and fit for 
af which there are two kinds, that the iron ſucceſ- 
! paſſes through, hefore it comes to the ſmith ; the 
F ted the finary, where the pigs are worked into groſs 
» and prepared for the ſecond, which is called the 
* it is further wrought into bars fit for uſe, 
„bio to faſhion, or make a thing, in iron, or 
" metal, by heating and hammering it. See Feręing. 


bring the things to be ſold, he ſhould be judged a fore- 


FOR 


ForGE-mills, See the article Mill. a 
FORGERY ſignifies a fraudulent making, and publiſhing; 


of falſe writings, to the ] pt. corey of the right of another 
perſon ; which was ſo detrimental to the enjoyment of 


property, and the ſecurity of trade, that ſuch offenders 
, Were, by the ſtatute of the 5th of Queen Elizabeth, to 

be ſet upon the pillory, and there have both their ears 
cut off, and their noſtrils lit and ſeared ; beſides which, 


they were to forfeit to the government the whole iſſues 
and profits of their lands during their life, and to ſuffer 
perpetual impriſonment. | 
But, in ſucceeding reigns, this pernicious practice was 
carried to ſuch. a-pitch of atrocity, that more rigorous pe- 
nalties were neceſſary for the prevention of ſuch enormous 
evils, and the abolition of ſuch fecret iniquity, not other- 
wiſe to be guarded againſt; aad accordingly, by the ſta- 
tute of the 8th of George I. it was enacted, That if any 


perſon ſhould forge, or counterfeit, or procure to be 


forged or countericited, or knowingly and willingly aſſiſt 
in the forging and counterfeiting, any letter of attorney, 
or other authority or inſtrument, to transfer any ſhare 


in a capital ſtock eſtabliſhed by parliament, or to receive 
any dividend attending ſuch ſhares, or annuity, in reſpect 


whereof the proprietors had ſuch ſhares ; or ſhould forge 
or Counterfeit the name of any of the proprietors of ſuch 
ſhares, annuities, or dividends, to any ſuch inſtrument ; 
or ſhould knowingly and fraudulently demand, or endea- 


vour to have ſuch ſhares transferred, or ſuch annuities 


or dividends received by ſuch forged authority ; or ſhould 
falſely and deccitfully perſonate any of the proprietors of 
the ſaid ſhares, annuities, or dividends, thereby transfer- 
ring, or endeavouring to transfer, the ſtock ; or receiv- 
ing, or endeavouring to receive, the money of ſuch pro- 
prietor; every ſuch perſon ſhould be guilty of felony, 
without benefit of clergy. 
By the ſtatute of the 12th of George I. it was enacted, 
That if any perſon ſhould forge, procure to be forged, or 
willingly aſũſt in the forging, the name or hand of the 
accomptant-general, the regiſter, or the clerk of the re- 
port-office, belonging to the court of chancery, or any of 
the caſhiers of the bank, to any certificate, report, in- 
ſtrument, or writing, in order to the receiving any mo- 
ney or effects of any of the ſuitors of the court of chan- 
cery; or ſhould forge any bond under the ſeal of the 
Eaſt India company, or any indorſement or aſſignment 
thereon 3 or on any bond under the ſeal of the South-ſea 
company ; or ſhould utter or publiſh any ſuch, knowing 
the ſame to be forged, with intention to defraud any per- 
ſon ; every perſon ſo offending ſhould be guilty of felony, 
without benefit of clergy. | 
By the ſtatute of the 2d of George IT. it was enacted, 
That if any perſon ſhould forge, cauſe to be forged, or 
willingly aſſiſt in the forging any deed, will, bond, writ- 
ing-obligatory, bill of exchange, promiſſory note for pay- 
ment of money, or any indorſement or aſſignment 
thereon, or any acquittance or receipt for money or 
goods, with intention to defraud any perſon ; or ſhould 
utter or publiſh the ſame, knowing the ſame to he falſe ; 
they ſhould be guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy. 
But this act was not extended to Scotland; nor does the 
attainder work corruption of blood: however, it was re- 
vived, and made perpetual by the gth of George II. 
By the ſtatute of the 4th of George II. reciting, That 
there being treaties ſubſiſting between the King and the 
ſeveral governments of Barbary, by which it was ſtipu— 
lated, that all ſhips belonging to his Majeſty or his ſub- 
jets, might paſs the ſeas, and enter into the harbours of 
thoſe governments, without any ſeizure or moleſtation, 
upon producing paſſes of a certain form, under the hand 
and ſeal of the lords of the admiralty, called Mediterra- 
nean paſſes: It was therefore enacted, That if any per- 
ſon ſhould forge any ſuch paſs, for any ſhip ; or ſhould 
alter or eraſe any ſuch paſs, or publiſh the ſame, knowing 
it to be forged ; every ſuch perſon being convicted in 
Great Britain, Ireland, or the plantations, where ſuch 
offence ſhould be committed, ſhould be guilty of felony, 
without benefit of clergy. 
By the ſtatute of the 7th of George II. it was enaQted, 
That if any perſon forge, falſely make, or alter, any ac- 
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ceptance of any bill of exchange, or the number or prin- 
cipal ſum of any accomptable receipt for any note, bill, 
or other ſecurity for money; or any warrant or order for 
payment of money, or delivery of goods, with any in- 
tention to defraud any perſon, or ſhould affiſt therein, or 
ſhould pore the ſame, knowing it to be ſo ; every ſuch 


F O W 


near it, that the motion of the water under hs _ 2c: 
a mud from the bottom, and fo fouls the wat hed, At 


FOUNDER. An, artiſt that melts or caſts meta, om one 


rious forms, for ſeveral uſes; as bells, Qaty,, * ruſting 


types, or printing characters; beſides other — e muZZ 
as candleſticks, buckles, and other thingy, | aCTIO 


perſon ſhould be guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy. ferently denominated, from their different work, „ \IGHT 
Befides the penalty of theſe ſtatutes, it is made felony ductions, as founders of ſmall works, bell.foung N AL. A 
without beneſit of clergy, to forge bank- notes, and ex- founders, letter - ſounders, and figure-cafterz, bo b pack u 
chequer- bills, or orders, by the ſeveral acts of parliament dery. | L, all 
relating to thoſe ſecurities: yet ſuch is the flagrancy of FouxpER, in the ſea-language. A ſhip is (aid © bout 75 


the age, that villains are deſperate enough to continue 
theſe abominable praQices in defiance of the law, contempt 
of ſociety, and diſregard of their own lives. 


FORGING, in the mechanic arts, the art of beating or 


hammering iron on an anvil, after haviug firſt made it 
red hot in the forge; to extend it into various forms, and 
faſhion it into works. Iron is hammered, and forged, 
two ways: either by the force of the hand; in which 
there are uſually ſeveral perſons employed, one of them 
turning the iron, and hammering likewiſe, and the reſt 
only hammering: or by the force of a water-mill, 


which riſes, and works ſeveral huge hammers, beyond the 


force of man, under the ſtrokes whereof the workmen 


preſent huge lumps or pieces of iron, which are ſuſtained 


at one end by the anvils, and at the other by iron chains 
faſtened to the cieling of the forge z but this laſt way of 
forging is only uſed in the largeſt works, as anchors for 
ſhips, which uſually weigh ſeveral hundred weight. 

FORLE. A copper coin, ſtruck and current in Egypt, 
eight of which are worth about a penny ſterling. 

FORMEN TERA. See Spaniſb iſlands. 

FORMOSA. An iſland in the Pacific ocean, ſituated be- 
tween 119 and 122 degrees of E. lon. and between 22 
and 25 degrees of N. lat. 100 miles eaſt of the province 
of Fokien and Canton in China, and ſubject to the fo- 
vereign of that empire. See Chineſe iſlands. : 

FORTAVENTURA. One of the Canary iflands, ſi- 
tuated in the Atlantic ocean, in 14 deg. of W. lon. and 
27 deg, of N. lat. See Canary iſlands. 

FORTH, is one of the largeſt rivers in Scotland, antiently 
called Bodotria; which riſes near the bottom of Leimon- 
hill, and runs from eaſt to weſt, diſchargiug itſelf into 
the frith of Forth, which forms the harbour of Leith, 
near Edioburgh. 

FOSSIL, in natural hiſtory, is uſed, in a general ſenſe, for 
any thing dug up, or found under ground ; which are di- 
vided into ſunple, and compound; the former being all 
metals, ſalts, ſtones, both vulgar and precious, and 
carths; the latter being all fulphurs, all ſemi-metals, 
or what is properly called minerals, and all bodies com- 
bined out of any two or more of the preceding, either 
{imple or compound foſſils. 

FOTAS. A fort of wearing apparel, uſed by the women 
of the iſland of Java, and brought ready made from the 
coaſt of Coromandel, Bengal, and Surat: which makes 
a conſiderable part of the Dutch Batavia trade, as alſo 
of the Javaneſe. 

FOTHER. See Fedder. 

FOT TALONGEES. A ſtriped Indian fluff, mixed with 
ſilk and the bark of trees. 


FOT TES. A cotton cloth chequered, brought from the 


Eaſt Indies, particularly from Bengal; the piece being 
one ell and a half in length, and 7-8ths in breadth. 
FOUANG. A weight uſed in the kingdom of Siam; 2 
fouangs make 1 mayon, and 4 mayons I tical, which 
weighs about half an ounce avoirdupoiſe weight, 
FOUANG, is alſo a coin of the ſame kingdom, being the 
8th of a tical, and worth 800 coris. See Corzs, 
FOUL, in the ſea language, is uſed when a ſhip has been 
long untrimmed ; ſo that graſs, weeds, periwinckles, 
barnacles, or the like, ſtick or grow to her ſides, under 
water: in which ſtate ſhe is ſaid to be foul, 
A rope is likewiſe ſaid to be foul, when it is either en- 
tangled in itſelf, or hindered by another; ſo that it can- 
not run, or be haled. 
A ſhip is alfo ſaid to make foul! water; when being under 
ſail, ſhe comes into ſuch ſhoal, or low-water, that tho' 
her keel does not touch the ground, yet ſhe comes ſo 


FOWL, in its general ſenſe, is of equal import vit 


\ME>, 

—_ 
ported e 
EW. 


at ſea, when, by an extraordinary leak, 

breaking in upon her, ſhe is ſo filled with aL. 
ſhe cannot be freed of it; nor is able to lain 
it, but ſinks with the weight thereof. 


FounDERs company of Londom, was incorporated MEWOTE 
patent of the 12th of King James I. dated the l 5 was 
September 1614, by the name of The maſter. u. = Il. 
and commonalty, of the myftery of fou | he m: 
of London. 4 | : 7 N t and m 
They conſiſt of a maſtery 2 wardens, 24 affifny ondon ar 
132 liverymen, who pay a fine of 81. 78. 64, vj ominion 


mitted; and they have a convenient hall in alter, 2 
wherein they manage their affairs. Thoſe fine 
To prevent all frauds in the making and maky pnvenient 
weights, all makers of braſs weights within the M 

London, and three miles thereof, are obliged to hang ANC La 
ſeveral weights ſized by the company's ſtand, oke on tl 
marked with their common mark; and ſuch of t  coalts 
works as are of avoirdupoiſe, to be ſealed at the( aniſh, 
hall of the city, and thoſe of troy at Goldin he Ling! 
The company, by their charter, are alſo impoyen plled from 
view and ſearch all braſs-weights, and braſs and je Levant 
wares, within the diſtri aforeſaid. ſho come 


| 
Vii. 


FOUNDERY, or Foundry, The art of melting, a honour 


ing, all ſorts of metals; particularly braſs, inn ive mo 
bell- metal; but the word is alſo uſed for a pl = . 
work-houſe, furniſhed with furnaces, or forgrs, i. _ 

| derſtood 
purpoſe. 


FOWEY, or Foy. A port-town of Cornwal, ſtu boring tc 


ve, or / 
nent in ] 
reſented 
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5 deg. of W. lon. and 50 deg. 26 min. of N. hi. 


but is, in a more particular manner, unden 
poultry, or the larger ſort of birds, both domelis 
wild, either bred up, or hunted, for the table; ſad 
turkeys, geeſe, cocks, hens, and ducks, both wil 
tame; pheaſants, partridges, ſnipes, and ſome ol 
Tame fowl are a neceſſary part of the ſtock of a 
farm, yielding confiderable ſervice, and profit, . js, or 1- 
eggs, brood, feathers, and dung. The oldeſt! 0 the F 
always the beſt for ſitting, and the youngeſt for # od h 
but no ſort will be good for either, if kept too fat des, 77 


beſt age to ſet a hen for chickens, is from two 7 Tub 

to five, and the moſt proper month to ſet them n z inhabie: 
bruary ; though it may be done, to good purpoſe, pellation 
time between that and Michaelmas; one cock vil lia, at the 
ten hens; and a hen ſits 20 days; whereas geeſe, e moſt co 
and turkies, ſit thirty. Buck wheat, or French 8 hence the 
or hempſeed, will make them lay faſter than anf! ed it as a « 
food; and the ſame buck wheat, either whole? Id even ext 
and made into a paſte, fats them apace ; tg f Frankiſto 


common food for that purpoſe is barley-meal, d? NCE, is 
flour, ſoaked in milk or water, made into 2 pale de Britiſh « 
crammed down their throats twice a day, till woc nh ; by ( 
hold no more: 10 tealt; by 
The lighteſt coloured geeſe are the beſt; and y dd by the 

begin to lay the ſooneſt, as they have a chance d, am the 4.2; 
ing twice in one year: they begin to lay - wo bove 11 de 
and lay 12 or x6 eggs; though they will ſcare ns 7 degr. 


any but their own; whereas a hen will ſit ind J ſterly par 
on all. Green geeſe are begun to be fattened ney eltwarg zt 
old, and will be fat in a month more; but ol 10 nd 500 in b 
chiefly fattened at 6 months old, in or after the ance abou 


See Feathers. : Mabited in t 


FOWLING piece. A portable fire-arm, for the o millions of 


it | 
of birds; of which thoſe are reputed * : ding to 


the longeſt barrel; as from five feet an ww ion can 15 
with an indifferent bore under the dard ge * e Perlecutic 
for different occaſions, they ſhould be of © 


FRA 


iece of 
— to the touch- hole, 


A rent in a piece of cloth. 

| Freight. ; 
\GHT: erat of ruſhes, or the like matter, wherein 
. up figs, raiſins, and ſuch kind of commodities. 
im 15 denotes a certain quantity of raiſins, being 


bout 75 W. eines for the making and knitting of 
MED, 2 other things: bur they are not to be 
mo. - of Great Britain, upon forfeiture, and 401. 
[ MEWORK-tnitter, is the ſame as a ſtocking-weaver. 
non k Initters, or Stocking-weavers, company of Lon- 
4 incorporated by letters-patent of the 15th of 
* II. dated the 19th of Auguſt 1663, by the riame 
The maſter, wardens, aſſiſtants, and ſociety, of the 
and myſtery of framework-knitters in the cities of 
don and Weſtminſter, the kingdom of England, and 
— of Wales; which is a company conſiſting of a 
ter, 2 wardens, 18 aſſiſtants. and 58 liverymen, 
»oſe fine for the livery is 10 l. They have a ſmall, but 
enient hall, in Red-croſs-ſtreet, to diſpatch their at- 
E © Lane e, or Lingua Franca, is a kind of jargon, 
"ke on the Mediterranean, and particularly throughout 
e coaſts and ports of the Levant compoſed of Italian, 
aniſh, French, vulgar Greek, and other languages. 
e Lingua Franca is the trading language ; and is thus 
led from the Franks, a common appellation given in 
ie Levant to all the European merchants and traders, 
do come thither to traffic. In this language, if it may 
, honoured with ſuch an appellation, nothing but the in- 
"tive mood of each verb is uſed, which ſerves for all the 
nſes and moods of the conjugation; and yet this lame, 
wtilated dition, this barbarous medley, is learned and 
terſtood by the merchants and mariners of all nations 
ſorting to this ſeat of diſſonance. 
xc, or Frank, alſo denotes an antient coin, ſtruck, and 
nent in France; thus called from its impreſſion, which 
meſented a Frenchman, ſometimes on horſeback, and 
netimes on foot, being either of gold or ſilver: the 
mer was worth ſomewhat more than the ecu d'or, 
gold crown; and the latter was a third of the former; 
it this money has been long diſuſed: however, the 
im franc is ſtill retained as the name of a money of ac- 
dmpt; in which ſenſe it is equivalent to a livre, 20 
js, or 1-3d of a French crown, or 94 d. ſterling; and 
us they ſay indifferently, a hundred franks, or a hun- 
fed livres, See Money, and Livre. 
nes, Franks, Frankis, or Franquiss A name which 
e Turks, Arabs, Greeks, and Armenians, give to all 
e inhabitants of the weſtern parts of Europe; which 
ppellation is commonly ſuppoſed to have had its riſe in 
ln, at the time of the croiſades, when the French made 
e moſt conſiderable figure amongſt the croiſees; from 
ſence the Turks, Saracens, Greeks; and Abyſſinians, 
el it as a common term for all the Chriſtians of Europe, 
a 3 it ſo far as to call Europe by the name 
Nfankiſton. _ 


NCE, is a large and populous kingdom, bounded by 


mh; by Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, and Italy, on 
talt; by the Mediterranean, and Spain, on the ſouth ; 
ld by the Atlantic ocean, on the weſt ; extending 
un the 424 to the 51ſt degree of N. lat. and taking up 
wie 11 deg. of lon. the moſt eaſterly part of Provence 
Ius 7 degrees to the eaſtward of London, and the moſt 
a fly part of Bretagne 4 degrees odd minutes to the 
"Far ; the whole extent being 600 miles in tength, 
nd zoo in breadth. 


wx Sounds with towns and villages, being ſo well 
madite 


0 mill 
7g. to the computation of Cardinal Richlieu, this 
* raiſe 600,000 foot, and 150,000 horſe : but 

berlecution of the Proteſtants, war, and famine, have 
9 


be Britiſh channel, and the Netherlands, towards the 


0 in the reign of Charles IX. in 1564, that above 
ons of perſons contributed to the poll- tax; and, ac- 
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diminiſhed theit numbers to 15 millions of inhabitants, 
and impoveriſhed their finances. | 

The general income of France from land, trade, and 
manufacture, in times of peace, and before the perſecu- 
tion of that kingdom, amounted to 110,000,000 of 


livres; but the interruption of trade, and the expulſion of 


the Proteſtants, ſunk the annual income to 77 millions 
of livres: however, by additional impoſts ſince the treaty 
of Utrecht, the French monarch, at the commencement 
of the laſt war with the Britiſh nation, enjoyed an an- 
nual revenue of 267,924,130 livres, or 13,396,206 l. 
ſterling, ariſing by the tailles, capitations, free gifts, 


. tenths, aids, gabelles, and other caſual revenues; the 
- aids being the duties and cuſtoms on all goods and mer- 


chandiſes except ſalt; and the gabelles are the taxes ariſing 
from ſalt, The circulating coin of the kingdom, in 
1683, might amount to about 500 millions of livres : at 
preſent it may be about 1200 millions, according to the 
judicious Mr. Voltaire; which, if he means livres, muſt 
be greatly too much, as, according to the preſent ſtan- 
dard-valuation of money, it amounts to 1 50, ooo |, 
ſterling : but the computation of the preſent time is almoſt 
double what it was in the time of Colbert ; ſo that France 
is not above a ſixth richer in ſpecie ſince the death of that 
miniſter. The French army, in May 1748, conſiſted of 
453 battalions, and 41 1 ſquadrons, being 395,382 men, 
whoſe annual pay amounted to more than five millions 
ſterling. The maritime forces of France were inconſi- 
derable till the reign of Lewis XIV.; but, notwithſtanding 
the great augmentation of her navy, France was never 
able, at any time before the late war, to equip a fleet of 
more than 45 ihips of the line, 67 frigates, and 55 gal- 
lies: beſides, France has little ſtore of timber proper for 
navigation, moſt of her ſhips being purchaſed of other 
nations; and, conſequently, were ſhe, by ſome inftant 
blow, ſuch as was given to her by Admiral Ruſſel in 
1692, to be deprived of her navy, the loſs would be al- 
molt irreparable, at leaſt it would be certainly ſo during - 


the continuance of a war; which was ſufficiently mani- 


feſt in the year 1748, when it appeared that the French 
had loſt 2185 ſhips during the war ; and among theſe were 
22 ſhips of the line, with 23 frigates, beſides ſloops of 
war: ſo that the whole royal navy of France was then 
reduced to two ſhips of 80 guns, ten of 74, two of 70, 
three of 64, three of 60, five of 60, two of 54, and four of 
50, being 31 ſhips of the line, beſides 7 frigates ; but of 
theſe, ſeven were old and unſerviceable: however, the 
French have been fo vigilant in repairing their navy, 
that, by a liſt publiſhed in June 1751, it appears to have 
conſiſted at that time of 48 ſhips of the line, beſides 28 
frigates. But this was not an authentic liſt of the whole 
navy of France; for they had, at the ſame time, ſeveral 
other capital ſhips in Rochefort, and other ports; be- 
ſides, they had 30 more capital ſhips on the ſtocks in 
France, and, ſeveral others building in Canada; which 
the French were determined not only to ſupport, but 
they have been ever ſince increafing their marine an- 
nually ; ſo that a hard ſtruggle may be hereafter neceſ- 
ſary to decide the ſovereignty of the ocean. 

The legiſlative, as well as executive power in France, is 
ſolely veſted in the King; his edicts being of equal force 
with the Britiſh acts of parliament; and he appoints the 
judges and officers who are to put them into execution. 
Nothing of conſequence, in relation to the government, 
was formerly decreed or enacted, but by the conſent of 
the three +# run conſiſting of the repreſentatives of the 
clergy, the nobility, and third eſtate; but theſe aſſemblies 
are entirely laid aſide, having never been convened ſince 
the year 1614. 

The common people of France are as little conſiderable 
in the government, as the children; ſo that the nobility 


and ſoldiers may, in a manner, be eſteemed the nation, 


whoſe intereſt and hopes carry them all to war; and what- 
ever is the general humour and bent of a nation, ought 
ever to be much conſidered by a ſtate, which can hardly 
miſcarry in the purſuit of it. 


The admiral of France is general of the royal blood, and 


takes cogniſance of all offences committed therein; he 
alſo conſtitutes the members of the admiralty, who ad- 
| miniſter 


—— — - 
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miniſter juſtice, in his name, concerning all controver- 
ſies at ſea, either relating to war, the fiſheries; or mer- 


chandiſe; and he has a right to a tenth of the prizes taken _ 
at ſea: however, the King, at preſent, reſerves to him- 


ſelf the power of appointing the officers concerned in 
building and fitting out the fleet, as alſo in buying in 
proviſions and ammuniition for the naval arſenals and ma- 
gazines. The admirals had formerly a right to wrecks ; 
but Lewis XIV. by.an ordinance in 1681, decreed, that 
they ſhould be reſtored to the owners, if claimed within 
a year and a day, after charges paid. Prizes are adjudged 


by the admiral, and commiſſioners appointed by the 


King ; the admiral having under him two. vice-admirals, 
who are uſually marſhals of France; and under him are 
generally the lieutenants-general of the royal navy, who 
have the precedence of commanders of ſquadrons, and 


give them orders, which they communicate to the 


inferior officers: but there are eleven commanders of 
ſquadrons, who hold the ſame rank as the marſhals de 
camp at land. The captains of men of war are the next 


to the commanders of ſquadrons, and when they ſerve . 
on ſhore have the ſame rank as colonels: though there 
are actually in France 170 captains of men of war, and 


53 captains of frigates; and of all kinds of commiſſion- 


Officers, not leſs than 1800, excluſive of the com- 


manders of ſquadrons, and notwithſtanding the leſſer 
number of their martial ſhips. In time of war, there 


are 900 guards marine, diſtributed in three companies, 


at Toulon, Breſt, and Rochefort, who are gentlemen vo- 
lunteers, taught navigation, and other parts of the mathe- 


matics, at the royal charge, out of whom the vacant com- 
mandets are ſupplied: beſides which, his Majeſty enter- 


tains 100 companies of marines, of 100 men each, com- 
manded by the lieutenants of the men of war; and 
it appeared, in the year 1713, that there were 52,544 
ſeamen employed in the royal navy, beſides officers, and 
a great number of workmen in their ports and maga- 
Zines, employed in making and providing naval ſtores ; 
as alſo upwards of 1200 invalids, with 10,000 cabin- bo) s. 
The royal navy is. diſtributed in 'the ports of Toulon, 
Breſt, Port- Louis, Rochefort, and Havre-de-Grace ; 
where there are magazines filled with all manner of neceſ- 
ſaries and ammunition for building and rigging out a 
fleet : but in every port where the King has a magazine, 
there is an intendant of the marine, who takes cogniſance 
of civil and criminal cauſes, as alſo of the revenues re- 
lating to the ſea-ſervice, and takes care to furniſh the ma- 
gazines with all manner of ſtores. 

Ihe galleys of France are another conſiderable force, of 
which there are thirty in the port of Marſeilles, and ten 
more in other ports. The general is ſtiled, General of the 
galleys, and Licutenant-General of the Levant ſeas ; hav- 


ing under him a lieutenant-general, and five commanders . 


of ſquadrons z and, before the year 1748, was independent 
of the admiral ; but in that year it was annexed to the 
admiralty. The principal galley, where the general goes 
on board, is called the Reale, on account of the royal 
{tandard which it carries; the ſecond galley is called the 
Patron, in which the lieutenant-general commands; theſe 
two galleys being larger than the reſt, and having 300 
{laves on board each; whereas the other galleys have only 
200 : but, beſides the crew, every galley has a company, 
conſiſting of 60 men, commanded by the officers of the 
valley. There is allo a company of young gentlemen be- 
longing to the galleys, called The guards of the ſtandard, 
who are inftrucicd in navigation, at the royal expence. 


There are alſo belonging to the galleys, an intendant, in- 


ſpector, comptroller, commiſſary-general, ſecretary-ge- 
neral, and two treaſuters-general. | | 
The guards of the coaſt are commanded by their proper 


. officers on all the ſhores of the kingdom; being inſtituted 


to prevent any ſurpriſe from an enemy, who ſhould at- 
tempt to invade or harraſs the maritime provinces : they 
are exempted from ſcrving in the ban, and the arrear-ban, 
which are the ordinary militia of France, and enjoy many 
other privileges, on account of their being always in readi- 
neſs, to prevent a deſcent from a foreign enemy; but the 

are ſubject to the admiral of the royal navy. 

The ſituation of this kingdom is quite convenient for cor- 
reſponding with the reſt of the world; the Britiſh chan- 
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its weſtern coaſts, and the Mediterranean the "wy 1 


below Arles; the Garonne, which falls i 


ture; but their canals are the proper praiſe of the art 


_ tween all the great towns ſituated on the Seine and de 


and many more ſtill intended to be made, greatly am 


guedoc, the government du Foix, Navarre and Bean 


. Havre-de-Grace, Maine, and Perche, Orleanois, Nine 


and Rouſſillon; the commerce of which, both inland n 


Paris, and the ifle of France. The city of Pa lx 


. ſide of the river. That part of the city which ſtancs0 
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nel waſhing all its northern ſhores, the Allan 


bed 


fore no country can be better ſituated for 


ment of trade and navigation. It is alſo einen „and a f 
watered with navigable rivers; the principal of ay monaſteri 
the Loire, which falls into the ocean 40 mil hy by nuns 5 
Nantz ; the Rhone, which falls into the Medis priocipal . 


[Ut 


ied on in 


n 
to the ve 3 © 


Biſcay, 15 leagues below Bourdeaux ; ang | 


which falls into the Britiſh channel, near Havre. oy e been eſt: 
beſides, ſince the French have been in poſſeſſion o * 5 linen and 
they have had the navigation of the Rhine, wh 10 caries, dri 
ſome hundred miles ſepatates their dominions fran rcers, tO 


many. om dg 


ngers 3 18 
T hele rivers are indeed for the moſt part the wort of 


85 with ca 
zere has bi 


induſtry of the inhabitants of France; bein poration © 


ſerving of admiration, on account of their gr « er 1 
contrivance, as for their utility to trade in Jowerir 1 ſides vr e 
price of carriage: among theſe, that of Langue w arts and tr 
the two canals of Orleans and Briare, are worthy wh al 1 4 
particularly mentioned; for, by means of the forms bong © 
communication is opened between Bourdeaux and 10 body 3 Au | 
ſeilles, with the Ocean and the Mediterranean 10 e maſter 
out paſſing through the ſtreights of Gibrztu, e 
coaſting along Portugal and Spain : and, hy ud N 
of the latter, an eaſy intercourſe is maintaine{ rners, ic 
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Loire. But, belides theſe, there are ſeveral other c 


tageous to the commerce of France. Nor are their g 
cellent roads, for travelling by land, of leſs ſingular i 
vantage to their trade; their great roads being avm 
good order, and always carried on in a Rtreight ly 
where the nature of the ground will permit; which # 
made at a moſt prodigious expence; and yet there i; noꝶ 
ment for turnpikes from one end of the kingdom tot 
other, each province being obliged to make and ray 
their own roads. | | 

France is at preſent divided into 36 provinces, or gun 
governments, which ordinarily go under the named gþ 
neralities; being the general government of Paris, di 
iſle of France, Picardv, Champagne, Lyonois, Gupem, 
Gaſcony, Burgundy, Dauphine, Limoſin, Provence, Lat 


. daintonge and Angomois, Aums, Bretagne, Normandy 


nois, Bourbonois, Auvergne, La Marche, the gon 
ment of Berry, 'Touraine, Anjou, Saumur, the Neher 
lands, Metz, and Verdun, Toul, Alſace, Franche Comp: 


maritime, is as follows; except the French Netherla 
which arc done under the general article of Netherians 
See Netherlands. 


Inland place: of trade. 


largeſt, the moſt populous, and the metropolis of tt 
kingdom of France, is ſituated in 2 deg. 25 min, 5 
lon. and 48 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. 200 miles eil 0 
London. 721 

This city is uſually divided in three parts: It Tr 
town, which is the largeſt, ſituated on the north-hs 
the river Seine; 2d, The city, much the leaf, but ur 
moſt ancient, conſiſting of three little iſlands in them 
of the Seine; 3. The univerſity, which lies on the ſoul 


the north-ſide of the river, and called the town) les 
a perfect level, and was formerly a bog; and 1 
called the city lies low; but that part called the goth 
ſity, on the ſouth- ſide of the river, has ſeveral lite p 
in it. The whole town, according to the F rench J 
ters, is of a circular form, fix leagues in circum 
and the diameter three; conſequently it muſt 2 

more ground than London; but thoſe who have den 
both are of another opinion: however, it 1 om * 
London is more populous. The largeſt calculator y 

not make the inhabitants of Paris amount to MF 1 
than 700,000, and there are at leaſt 200,000 more 1 1 
don. There are, according to a late French "w 
2.2,000 houſes in Paris, many of which are ſeven 53 
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le almoſt in every ſtory; 52 pariſhes; 
Ages A. which 56 are ? habitea by friers, and 
. 979 ſtreets, and 14,000 coaches. Paris is 
a abt, and the centre ot all the commerce 
ap" the reſt of the kingdom. To uphold ſo 


alive a commerce, ſix corporations of merchants 
c 


| oollen drapers; grocers, including apo- 
me 3 1 and wax-chandlers; 
EN which are annexed haberdaſhers and iron- 
8 ſcinners, With furriers and fell-mongers ; ho- 
\” with cap-makers; and goldſmiths, with jewellers. 
2 has been alſo a ſeventh eſtabliſhed, that is, the 
oration of wine- merchants : but the fix other bodies 
% would conſent to their incorporation, 

des theſe corporations of merchants, there are 124 
arts and trades eſtabliſhed, as well as the former, by 
al patents 3 and 17 others without letters-patents, as 
having ſeemed conſiderable enough to be erected into 
hody 3 whereof the following is a catalogue. 

e maſter — Needle, awl, chizzle, and punch-makers; 
nourers. Gunſmiths. Ballance-makers. Barbers, bag- 
>-keepers, and periwig-makers. Gold and ſilver beaters. 
rners, ſieve and ſearce makers. Hoſiers, and manu- 
irers in knit-work. Butchers. Bakers of the city 


1 ſuburbs. Flour- makers. Purſe- makers. Harneſs 
gaddle makers. Cord- makers. Brewers. Embroi- 
rers, and upholſterers. Bruſh- makers. Combas, 


ders, dreſſers of wool and cotton, hair-cutters, and 
ners of wick for lamps. Card- makers. Girdle- 
kKers. Chain- makers. Cooks, who (ell all manner of 
os-fleſh, with puddings, ſauſages, neats and hogs 
gues. Tallow-chandlers, oil- men, and huckſters of 
and muſtard. Hatters. Carpenters. Cartwrights. 
rgeons. Braziers, and tinkers. Nailers, loriners, and 
n-mongers. Milliners. Trunk-makers. Rope- makers. 


e makers. Curriers. Cutlers, and engravers upon 
el and iron. Seamſtreſſes. Tylers. Cryers of old 


kets and cloaths. Cooks, and ordinary keepers. Dan- 
z-malters, and muſicians. Pinkers. Copper gilders. 
amellers. Spurriers. Writers. Pin makers. Fan- 
akers, Muſical inſtrument makers. Black- ſmiths. 
bunders in earth and ſand.” Laſt- makers. Fullers and 
ellers of cloth, Furbiſhers. Brokers. Fruiterers. 
rn chandlers. Glovers, and furriers. Engravers on 
etal. Perfumers. Clock makers. Carpenters, and 
ners. Copper-plate printers. Gardeners, Lapidaries, 
gavers, and workers on all kinds of precious ſtones. 
x and deſk makers, Bookſellers, and printers. Bran- 
I- hop keepers. Linen-drapers. Flax and hemp mon- 
s. Fencing-maſters. Maſons. Wholeſale wine- 
rchants, inn and tavern keepers. Tawers. Opti- 
ans, looking-glaſs and ſpectacte makers. Mat-makers. 
orkers in cloths of gold, filver, filk, and other mixed 
ufs, Stocking-weavers. Bird-ſellers. Ginger-bread 
len. Feather men. Paſtcboard-makers. Parchment- 


akerz. Button- makers. Bead-makers of wood and 
orn. Bead-makers of 


Th * of jet, amber, and coral. Paſtry- 

W * 5 * Tennis- court keepers, and tennis- 

te 23 kinners, and leather - ſtrainers. Painters, 

"ad o N e and illuminers. Plumbers. Tin- 

wi 5 otters. Book-binders. Cooks. Midwives. 
ders. Coach-makers. 


Lock-ſmiths. Toymen, ca— 
makers, Iron-mongers. Taylors. Tan- 


apeſtry- 
ther — 1 Dyers of cloth, ſerges, and 


read, D 


inet and comb- 
IS, 


. 1 other reſpects. Gold and ſilver wire- 
oy 3 9 _ canvas weavers. Silk-weavers. 
n e- makers kers. Coopers. Turners. 


Glaſs, flaſk, and bottle makers. Gold- 


Inde : 
le \\ inegar-men, And glaziers. 
theſe 124 corporations, 


e ot | 
en without letters patent, or ſtatutes in form; 
"ths the principal are, 

er, The b. Thoſe who (ell flowers. The milli- 
Th orſe-ſellers. The ſellers of Auvergne ta- 


e been eſtabliſhed at Paris; being the drapers, includ- 


maſters 442. 


* Pinkers 20. 


dilk-dyers, and dyers of wool and 


or communities, there 
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Theſe corporations are now reduced to a hundred and 
twenty, upon account of the unions that have been made 
in them: the chief of thoſe are the maſter knit-workers 


united in 1716 with the corporation of hoſiers, the maſter 
' Rocking- weavers united alſo with the ſame corporation 


in 1723; the maſter needle-makers with the pin- makers, 
and enamel bead-makers with earthen ware mongers. 
Theſe corporations are compoſed of upwards of 35, ooo 
maſters all unequally divided; but the greater number is 
on the taylor's fide, who have 1882 maſters, 
Shoemakers 1800. Seamſtreſſes and mantua-makers 
1700. Wine merchants 1500. Coblers 1380. Gar- 
deners 1200. Painters and ſculptors 967- Periwig- 
makers and barbers 700. Brokers 700. Linen-drapers 
659. Carpenters and joiners 895. Bakers 580. But- 
ton makers 530. Ribbon-weavers 7 35. Tapeſtry-wea- 
vers 627. Surgeons 500. 
Among the ſmaller ſort of corporations may be ranked thoſe 
whoſe maſters are not above 500. Such are dancing- 
Diſtillers 380. Leather gilders 360. The 
manufacturers of gold ſtuffs 318. Founders 330 Sword- 
cutlers 240. Fruiterers 321. Glovers 250. Corn chandlers 
260. Paſtry-cooks 243. Butchers 240. Harneſs-makers 
200. Embroiderers 265. Tallow-chandlers 269. Hatters 
319: Curriers 260. Toy-men 209. Book-binders 229. 
otters 215. Cooks 307. Sallers 253, Lock-ſmiths 
355. Silk and wool-dyers 240. Coopers 202. Sieve and 
ſearch-makers 382. Glaziers 300. Laſtly, the leaſt of 
theſe corporations have upwards of 100 maſtcrs, and but 
a few under 50, except balance makers 15. String- 
makers for muſical inſtruments 10. Preprrers of ſhammy 
leather 8. Cryers of old cloaths, iron, and trinkets 35. 
Spurriers 22. Fullers 18. Fencing-maſ- 
ters 14. Bird-ſellers 37. Feather-mongers 24. Paſte- 
board- makers 36. Parchment-makers 30. Bead-work- 
ers in jet 18. Bead-workers in wood 2. Plumbers 40. 
Gold-drawers 35. Bruſh-makers 29. Gold-finders 30. 


Armourers 1. 
Through the hands of theſe ſeven mercantile corporations, 


- and the maſters that compoſe thoſe of arts and trades, all 


the commerce of Paris paſſes; as well for the ſale of their 
own manufactures. as for thoſe which come to them from 
abroad; no other perſons but «| em being allowed to keep 
ware-houſes or open ſhops. 

However, there are exceptions to this general rule, fome 
celebrated manufaCtures, eſtabliſhed by royal authority, 
being not compriſed therein; as the Royal Hotel of the 
Gobelins, where tapeſtries and inlayed works have been 
brought to the greateſt perfection. | 
The Hotel de la Savonerie, where the rich carpets of 
wool and ſilk are manufactured. 

'The manufacture of glaſs at St. Gobin. 

Laſtly, the new manufacture eſtabliſhed in the Fauxbourg 
St. Marcel, for the manufacture and dying of ſcarlet- 
cloths. | 

Among privileged artiſans are reckoned thoſe whoſe in- 
genuity and experience in their arts hive merited for 
them lodgings in the gallerics of the Louvre ; as alſo, but 
in a much lower rank, the artiſans of the pretended pri- 
vileged places; ſuch as the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, the 
Temple, and ſome others. 

The principal manufattures of Paris are ſtuffs of gold, 
ſilver, ſilk, and wool mixed with filk ; among others 
brocades, damaſks, velvets, taffeties, plain and flowered 
gauzes, ferrandines, otherwiſe called griſettes, ſtuffs of 
mohair, ribbands of gold and filver, gold and filver lace, 
ſtockings of all ſorts, caſtor and woollen hats, caps of all 
ſorts, perukes, blanketing, tanned leather, and laſtly 
all kinds of jewellers work. | 
Beſides markets every Wedneſday and Saturday in ſeveral 
places in Paris, there are alſo two free fairs; the one 
after Candlemaſs, held in the Fauxbourg St. Germain; 
the other in the Fauxbourg St. Laurent, the day aſter 
the feaſt of this ſaint. | 
The dealers of Amiens, Beaumont, Rheims, Orleans, and 
Nogent, are thoſe who frequent moſtly theſe fairs; eſpe- 
cially that of St. Germains: the merchandiſe they bring 
there being cloths, or other woollen ſtuffs, or ſtuffs mixed 
with ſilk and wool, cr wool and thread. 
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This great trade, that flows in upon Paris from all quar- 
ters of the kingdom, is rendered more conſiderable by the 
commerce of money that is carried on by the merchants 
and bankers; to facilitate which, to the amount of 24 
agents of bank have been erected, from time to time, 
for the city of Paris alone. 
To what has been ſaid of the commerce of Paris, the 
three following remarks may be added, 
iſt, *Tis the prevot of the merchants and the aldermen 
who have there the inſpection of, and juriſdiction over, 
all the commodities of grain, meal, wine, brandy, beer, 
and other liquors, wood, coal, plaiſter and lime, that 
arrive by the river, and are landed on its ſeveral quays. 
2d, Before the lieutenant-general of the police are diſ- 
cuſſed all the differences ariſing among merchants, and 
the incorporated companies of arts and trades; whereof 
an account is given to the King's procurator, or attorney- 
general, at the Chatelet, who takes the oaths of the 
maſters, on their admiſſion into the company. 
3d, To judge peremptorily of all theſe differences between 
merchants in matters of commerce, there is a conſular 
juriſdiction eſtabliſhed, being the ſecond in the kingdom 


for its antiquity 3 upon whoſe model all the reſt at pre- 


ſent in France, to the number of ſixty, have been eſtab- 
liſhed. 


Paris is alſo the center of all the foreign trading com- 


panies z ſuch as the India company, African company, 
and Turky company. | 

There were conſumed in Paris in the year 1722, of 
Salt 750 muids, or 3333 quarters of London. 

Pickled mackarel 950 barrels. 

Salmon 2400 barrels. 

Herrings 26000 barrels, 

Coal 22009 ton. 

Swine 28000; 

Oxen 60000, 

Sheep 4.30000. | 

Wheat 100000 muids, or 800,000 quarters of London, 
Cod 1 50,000 barrels. 

Oats 22000 quarters of London. 

Hay and Straw 8,000,000 truſſes. 

The principal places for trade and manufactures in the 
diſtrict of Paris, and iſle of France, are as follow. 

At St. Cloud there are three manufactures, that of por- 
celain, that of common earthen- ware, and that of glaſs. 
The French ſay, that the porcelains manufactured here are 
not in the leaſt inferior, for fineneſs, enamel, and colour, 
to the Chineſe and Japaneſe ; and that, in the beauty 
and regularity of the form and deſign, they ſurpaſs them 
by far, 

Ba 6 and Argenteuil, are famous for their wines. 


St, Denis for ifs two free fairs, frequented by the traders 


of Champagne, Picardy, and Poitou, who bring there 


cloths, ſeveral kinds of woollen ſtuffs, or ſtuffs mixed 


with wool and ſilk. 

In general all the elections of the diftrit of Paris, ex- 
cepting thoſe that belong to Champagne, Burgundy, and 
Picardy, have few or no manufactures ; their trade con 


fiſting chiefly in corn, wine, wood, wool, hay, leather, 


cattle, hemp, eggs, butter, fowls, and ſome linen. 

Out of the vineyards of Meaux are made yearly near 
twenty thouſand hogſheads of wine, which, upon ac- 
count of its bad quality, is only uſed by the inhabitants ; 
however, what Meaux is chiefly famous for, is a kind of 
cheeſe, called /romoge de brie, of which great conſumption 
is made at the beſt tables in Paris. | 

Provins is remarkable for tanners. 

The commerce of Dreux is partly carried on at Paris, and 
partly at Rouen: the cloths manufactured there are ſent 
to the Pariſian woollen-drapers, and are ſold by them for 
the cloathing of the troops; its corn and wine are ſent to 
Ronen, whence they are either exported for England or 
Holland, 


The wines of Mante, conftitute its principal commerce; 


and a celebrated traveller has obſerved, that, of all French 


wines, none ſtand the teſt of the ſea ſo well; ſome of 
them being tranſported by him to Agra, and Iſpahan, 
without ſuffering any diminution in their ſtrength, or qua- 
lity; whereas thoſe of Burgundy, Bourdeaux, the Mo- 
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ſelle, and the Rhine, could not ſtand the ſ 

2 the principal gommerce and manufudture, of cially 
he natural produQtions of this province are raj Fl ith v 

and wool ; and its manufaQtures are of woclen 0 of Rh 


linens, caps, ſtockings, tapeſtries, and ſo ier 
The towns of Picardy remarkable for the col _ 
cel 


woollen cloths and ſtuffs, are Amiens, Abhey;n, hrou 
ee St. Quintin being famous for its men g g at 
Amiens is a large beautiful town, ſituated on then 4 Ty 
Somme, 80 m. S. of Paris, where upwards of 120800 Coucy 
of woollen ſtuffs are yearly manufactured; beide > into | 
other pieces in the ſuburbs ; and none but the wel Paris, 
country, with that of England, Holland, and Gas „ tables 
is uſed; eſpecially that of the country and England, f The o 
French compute that the ſale of the ſtuffs manufaQury, and | 
Amiens amounts one year with another. to upward laces, 
160,000 livres, or about Co, ooo l. ſterlung: their er Iron u 
to foreign countries, being uſually for Spain, Swim naces, 
Italy, and the French American iſlands. The o 
There is alſo at Amiens, and in its neighbourhood and tt 
manufacture of orris, whoſe produce amounts yexl y ight r 
about 42,000 livres, or 1700 l. ſterling: beſides 2mm pt ho 
facture of ſoft ſoap, wherein are made upwards of 100 1] at 
quintals, or hundreds, uſed in the fulling of theſe ku houſes 
and whoſe ſale is computed annually to exceed 100,6 th, 
livres, or about 4000 l. ſterling. g ſtavli 
bbeville, is a large city, ſituated go miles N. of Þ ps thoſ 
and 15 E, of the Britiſh channel ; its principal man Ik an 
facture being that of the Meffieurs Vanrobais, for wodl cada 
cloth. It was eſtabliſhed by the Sieur Joffe Vznrowy and be 
a Dutch merchant, in conſequence of the King's let my 
patent, in 1665, Fifteen years aſter, the ſame privile —_—_— 
was renewed in favour of the ſaid Joſſe Vantobais, andi =_ 


eldeſt ſon Iſaac. After the father's death the King grant 
a third prorogation to his children Iſaac and Joſie ; f, 
upon Iſaac's death, the ſurviving brother, and Ilie 
widow, obtained, in 1708, a confirmation of the (an 
privilege for 15 years more, 
The French ſay that the cloths of this celebrated man 
facture, imitate, in ſuch perfection, thoſe of England u 
Holland, that it is difficult to determine the preference. 
It is computed that the produce of this manulacu 
amounts, one year with another, to about 20,c00 
There are alſo two other privileged manufaQures at A 
beville z one for pluſh, and the other for tent-cloth 
ticking ; beſides, there are other manufactures kept 
there, of camblets, or barracans., ſerges aſter tie mil 
ner of London, druggets, and flannel:. we 
Beavois, always reckoned as one of the towns of Picard 
thoꝰ included in the government of the iſle of France, 
a city 43 miles N. of Paris, which is famous for the u 
nufacture of rateens, ſerges and flannels, halt-holland 
tapeſtry, and lace. | | ; 
It is computed that the two different corporation! 
drapers, the one called the great corps, and the bo: f 
ſmall one, incorporated in 1670, uſe in their rhe! 
manufaQures, the former a hundred and fifteen - 
pounds of Spaniſh wool, two thouſand pounds of jt 
and a hundred and fixty thouſand of F rench, yo 
they make near thirteen thouſand pieces o ſtuff; mg 
the latter | conſume a hundred and cighty-fve wy 
pounds of French common wool, whoſe produce 
third leſs than that of the others. but 
At St. Quintin there is no woolien manufacture, * 
commerce of linnens, particularly n ny 
conſiderable there, amounting yearly to the vate 4 
80, ooo J. ſterling. The whole trace is Apo ſend 
about twenty or twenty five linen- di: pes, Fe 
ſidetable parcels to Paris, Rouen, Bourdeau "ſe 
Spain, Italy, and ſome towns of EN. 
Ghent, from whence they paſs into England: 


he m 

oftly 

he ſa 
[ iltrict. 


a of Soiflons: 0 
of Chalons, and J 
their natur? 0 
{1 abliſhed, 5 


province of Champagne, and diſtri 
The proximity of the two diſtricts 
ſons, with the great reſemblance of 
ductions, and the manufactures therein &= 
to require but one article. 3 an, el 
The lands of both are fruitful in all kin's of £990 
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: their riſing grounds coveted 
cially in uu 9 of e. hy Ao. are thoſe 
with oye” Sillery, Hautvilliers, Eſpernay, and Chateau 
of Rem ef ecially the firſt, which are called more parti- 
T . wines, and are in great eſtimation 
. ut all Europe. There are alſo, in ſeveral other 
dbrouß e theſe provinces, wines leſs delicate, yet very 
jib "thoſe of Oxmery, Chatillon, Vertus, and Dormans, 
r ne; thoſe of Laon, Guichy, Pargnant, and 
Soiſſonnois; the laiter of which are carried 
0 Picardy, Flanders, Hainault, and the former to 
* where a great conſumption is made of them at the 
7% of the moſt opulent citizens. | 
The other commodities of theſe two provinces, are flax 
nd hemp» whereof all ſorts of linens, and threads for 
ces, are manufactured; whereto may be added ſeveral 
ron "mines, which keep a great number of forges, fur- 
maces, and founderies, conſtantly employed, 
The other productions and manufactures of Champagne 
and the Soiſſonois conſiſt in paper, for which there are 
ight mills : allum, whereof there are conſiderable mines 
kt Bourg and Covin ; falt-petre, which ſerves the powder- 
1l at Ferre 3 and glaſs, for which there are ſeveral glaſs- 
douſes near that town, and in St. Gobin. 
Lacy, (cveral woollen, linen, and filk manufactures are 
.havliſhed in the principal towns of theſe provinces z ſuch 
i thoſe of Rheims, conliſting of woollen ſtuffs, ſtuffs of 
UK and wool, filks, crapes, druggets, ſerges after the 
ondon manner, hats, caps, ſtockings, blanketing, flax 


ro0d z4 
in Champag 
Coucy, in the 


Rete, Chateau Porcien, Mezieres, and Sedan, whoſe 
manufactures are much of the ſame nature with thoſe of 
Kheims, except that at Sedan they make ſome pieces of 
cloth after the Dutch, Engliſb, and Spaniſh manner. 

e manufacture at Soiſſons is inconſiderable, conſiſting 
oftly in hoſiery, hats, and the weaving of ribbands. 
he ſame may be alſo ſaid of the other towns in its 
liſtrict. 

The woollen manufactures of Chalons are much of the 
ſame quality with thoſe of Rheims, except that at Cha- 
Jons they uſe all wool, whereas the warp at Rheims is of 
lk; about four thouſand five hundred pieces of theſe 
uls being yearly manufactured there. 

| roycs, the capital of the province, is ſituated on the 
her deine, about 80 miles S. E. of Paris: its principal 
manufactures conſiſt in woollen ſtuffs ; ſuch as ſerges, 
ruzgets ; in damaſks of ſeveral kinds; in hoſiery ; in the 
reling of leather; and, laſtly, in the preparing of furs : 
but there is an inſpector of manufactures eſtabliſhed at 
toes, who alſo inſpects thoſe of Chalons. 

Uf the commerce of Lyonvis, with its appendances of Foreſt, 
md Breavjolois | 

"ovgh little ſi!k is gathered in the Lyonois, Lyons is as 
_—_ as any place in the world for the filk manu- 
& the filks brought from the Levant, Perſia, Italy, 
"Th and other places, into France; muſt be imported 
| Jans, as a kind ot ſtople; it being from thence that 
bog ſent 10 Paris, Tours, and the other places of the 


* mM. where there are ſilk manufadtures, or where no 
Us gathered. 


be n:tural 
part of their 
fl ron, 

The veateſt trade o 


old and ſi 
Nets, d 


commerce, are hemp, wines, vitriol, and 


Lyons conſiſts in the manufacture of 
ver cloths, and all ſorts of ſilk ſtuffs; as vel- 


01 13 ſatins, mohairs, and taffetas, which, one 
00 ; $5 other, are worth about 400,000 |. ſterling : 
ja bar ce 85 commerce of gold twiſt, and thread, is alſo 
pech 8 Wt 

13 an! dimities of Lyons, the manufacture of 
7 1 can oduced from Milan in 1580; that of rib- 
48 % 1. nog at ot. Eſtienne, and St. Chaumont; that 
\ ay Hat Eſtienne; the cheeſe of Roche, made 
= o Bez and by dught from Rouen to Paris; the linens 
j, ſe eauſolois, 


us; the b (old in the markets of Piſſy and Dample- 
22 et and mercery of Lyons; laſtly, the 
eabties of paper manufactured by ſeveral mills, 


and hempen cloths, beſides ſeveral tan-yards. Fhoſe of 


productions of the Lyonois, which make a 
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are likewiſe a conſiderable portion of the commerce of 


this province, | f 
Having ſtated this general idea, it will not be amiſs- to 
deſcend to ſome particulars, with regard to the city of 
Lyons; which has always been, and is ſtill, one of the 
moſt celebrated cities in France for opulence and extent 
of commerce. | - 

Lyons is ſituated 225 miles S. of Paris, upon four large 
rivers, that either waſh it, or are not at any conſiderable 
diſtance from it ; theſe rivers are the Rhone, the Saone, 
the Loire, and the Doux: the city containing eleven 
pariſhes, and about 9o 000 ſouls. By the Rhone it has 
a communication with Dauphine, Proven e, Languedoc, 
and even with Guienne by the canal of Languedoc; and 
it is from the latter that, by communicating with the 
Mediterranean, it trades with Italy, Spain, and all the 
port-towns of the Levant. | 

The river Saone, into which the Doux empties itſelf, 
opens a trade for it to Burgundy and Franche-comte, 
from whence the paſſage is but ſhort into Alſace, Lorrain, 
and Ohampagne. PE” 

The Loire, which begins to be navigable at Rouanne, 
12 leagues from Lyons, facilitates a commerce for it with 
Paris, and all the inland provinces ; beſides, being in the 
neighbourhood of Switzerland and Savoy, it can eaſily 
trade with Germany,. Piedmont, and the Milaneze. 
Thbe foreign nations with whom the merchants of Lyons 
have any trade, are Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, and England; Marſeilles being uſed for the Le- 
vant, and Poland. 

But few of theſe merchants trade directly to Spain; the 
commerce they have there being chiefly in the hands of 
the Genoeſe, who extend it to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. 
Linens, fuſtians, ſaffron, and paper, are the commodi- 
ties that Lyons uſually ſends to Spain ; the return being in 
wool, ſilk, dying ſtuffs, piaſtres, and ingots of gold and 
filver, p | 

It is computed that there comes to Lyons to the value of 
about 180.000 |. ſterling in gold and ſilver; but ſcarce 
the one half is the direct return of the goods ſent from 
Lyons to Spain, the other half accruing from all parts, by 
the means of the refining of gold. | 

The merchandiſe ſent from Lyons to Italy, and chiefly 
of its own manufacture and produce, amounts one year 


with another to about 260,000 l. ſterling; the return to 


not leſs than 350,000 |. ſterling. This balance might 
ſeem at firſt ſight of ſome diſad vantage to the Lyoneſe, 
the profit of commerce being uſually on his ſide whoſe 
greater return is in money : but this maxim cannot take 
place on this occaſion, the manufactures of Lyons want- 
ing abſolutely Italian filk, and Spaniſh money, which, 
being employed by its artizans, produce a. profit that 
makes up the deficiency. 

The commerce of Lyons with Switzerland is chiefly car- 
ried on in the towns of Zurich, and St. Gall; and it 
alſo extends to Bern, Baſil, and Schaff hauſen. : 

All theſe cities furniſh Lyons with ſilks and ferrets, ma- 
nufactured at Zurich; beſides linens, cheeſe, and horſes. 
They have in exchange ſeveral parcels of coarſe cloths, 
hats, ſaffron, wine, oil, ſoap, and haberdaſhery ware. 
It is thought that the commodities ſent yearly from Lyons 
to Switzerland amount to about 40,000 |. ſterling ; and, 
on the contrary, that thoſe imported, one year with an- 
other, amounted to about 56.000 |. ſterling in linens and 
cheeſe; and in war time to 37, 500 l. ſterling in horſes : 
ſo that this commerce would ſeem diſadvantageous to the 
French, if the Switzers were not conſidered in more im- 
portant reſpects than thoſe of trade. | 

The commerce of the Lyoneſe, with ſeveral cities of 
Germany, conſiſts in the ſame commodities they ſend to 
Switzerland; beſides ſeveral ſtuffs of gold and filver. This 
commerce 1s of vaſt advantage to Lyons, its annual ex- 
ports amounting to about 60, ooo J. ſterling, and the re- 


turns not to one fourth of this ſum, which are uſually in 


tin, copper, iron, and ſome haberdaſhery wares, 

The greateſt commerce of Lyons with the Dutch conſiſts 

in the remittances of money and negotiations of bills of 

exchange, with Amſterdam and Rotterdam. However, 
| the 
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the Lyoneſe annually import ſome Leyden cloths, and 
Haerlem linens, to the value of about 40,000 J. ſterling. 
The merchandiſe yearly exported for Holland amounts 
to about 18,0001. ſterling, being for the moſt part in black 
taffetas, ſilk, gold and filver ftuffs, ſome fruits of Pro- 
vence, and garden-ſeeds of Languedoc. 

The trade of Lyons with England is alſo pretty con- 
ſiderable, eſpecially with the cities of London, Exeter, 
and the town of 3 with London for cloths; 
with Exeter ſor ſerges, and Plymouth for tin and lead; 
beſides ſtockings, ſome haberdaſhery-ware, pepper, dye- 
ing-ſtuffs, nut-galls, campechy-wood, and ſometimes 
filks ; but it is only when all theſe particulars are want- 
ing at Marſeilles. 


The exports of Lyons for England are luteſtrings, for 
the moſt part black; ſilk ſtuffs; with gold and ſilver 
brocades : the commerce of luteſtrings being ſo great, that 
often at one fair of Lyons to the value of 50,000 l. fterl. 
are bought up, and exported. The commodities of Lyons 
for England amount yearly to about 110,000 1. ſterling; 
and thoſe of England for Lyons to about 30,000 l. only: 
ſo that the balance of this trade is greatly in favour of the 
French, which the Engliſh pay in money, or bills of ex- 
change. . 

As for the commerce of the Levant, carried on by the 


way of Marſeilles or Genoa, the Lyoneſe are yearly in- 


tereſted therein for about 60,000 l. ſterling. 

Their trade with Poland is inconſiderable; however, they 
keep a ware-houſe at Warſaw; but the ſtuffs they ſend 
there are of an indifferent quality. 

There are four free faits at Lyons; as alſo a royal office 
for the refining of gold and filver, which brings there vaſt 
quantities of theſe rich materials, 

By way of recapitulation it may be ſaid, that the value of 
eleven millions of livres, or 412,500 1. ſterling, in ſilk, 
gold, and ſilver, uſed in the manufacture of Lyons, is 
annually imported there; that the preparation of theſe 
materials, and the manner of the different works manu- 
factured out of them, amount to upwards of three mil- 
lions of livres, or 112,500 J. ſterling : that the ſale there- 
of, by the merchants of Lyons, and by thoſe of the other 
towns of the kingdom of France, who have them from 
thence, produces alſo upwards of 3 millions of livres; 
and that of 17 millions, or 637,500 1. and upwards, that 
compoſe the total of theſe three ſums, foreigners pay. 
about one third; which, notwithſtanding, muſt be un- 
derſtood of the time of peace, when the commerce of 
the kingdom is in a flouriſhing condition. 

Of the commerce of Guyenne and Gaſcony, comprehending 
the generalities of Bourdeaux and Montauban. | 
Montauban, in the Quercy, is fituated on the river 
Agout, 18 m. N. of T oulouſe, being famous for the great 
number of its-fairs, and the rich trade its merchants carry 
on with their wines, brandies, and other productions of 
the country, to Bourdeaux ; where they ſend them by 
the rivers that fall into the Garonne, 

Montauban is the chief place of the inſpection of ma- 
nufactures, extending throughout all Quercy and the 
Rouergue; in which diſtrict are yearly collected from 


12 to 15 hundred quintals of wool of all qualities, which, 


with great parcels of foreign wools, are employed in dif- 
ferent manufactures; not to mention ſilks of various co- 
Jours, and ſerges which are ſaid to wear very well. 
The other commerce of Guyenne is very conſiderable, 
eſpecially for wine and brandy, whereof, in a plentiful 
year, ſcarce leſs than a hundred thouſand tons are made. 
The commodities of the produce of the country which 
the Engliſh, Dutch, and northern nations, take away 
with them, beſides wines and brandies, are prunes, vine- 
gar, reſin, cheſnuts, oil, freſh fruits, and ſuch like com- 
modities. | 
Guyenne alſo affords iron and copper manufactured, or 
unmanufactured, great quantities of paper, and a good 
quantity of hemp. 
The cod and whale-fiſhery, and the exports for the An- 
tilles, Cayenne, and St. Domingo, are alſo ſome of the 
principal parts of the Guyenne trade; but this is intirely 
in the hands of the merchants of Bourdeaux and Bayonne, 
the commerce of which places may be conſulted under 


their reſpective articles, in the deſcri 


trade of this province. 
/ the commerce of Limoſin ant Angoumois 


* 
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Theſe two provinces, which compoſe but g4 
. * 


are very different from each other in fertile en a, 
produce of things neceflary for life. Y, awd 0 wo 
Angoumois produces corn, wine, and all kinds ,c of er 
lent fruits: Limoſin, on the contrary, is cold. h., = e 
with difficulty ſupports its inhabitants, yieldin ** 1 1 
wines, with fome barley and cheſnuts, of * acc 
commonly make their bread. nch ch b * 
Both provinces have a great number of Ader. . "1 a, * | 
whoſe manufacture is in great eſteem. Th *\ ies t 
Angoumois, at leaft that for printing, is a end augenc) 
Holland; whereon the arms of Amſterdam ate fans a he towr 
and ſome of it is alſo ſent to Paris; and, vn node 
pretty remarkable is, that the Dutch, with a! 0 f ated, eit 
and expence, could never exactly imitate 1hz wth he Loire 
Angouleme. That of Limoſin is not les excl es of P. 
printing; it is admirable for the impreſſions gf * ivernois, 
plates; but not ſo good for writing, being not ſuicin rance in 
„ 5 e paſſage 
Tune principal revenue of both the high and the hh ith thoſe 
moſin conſiſts in the commerce of cattle, eſheciiſy h e manu 
cattle and horſes, Limoges is the chief ciy, lich dwever, 
ſituated on the river Vienne, and has a manuel roes, ba 
bays, wherein are yearly made to the amount & 1% driven 0 
pieces, | 7 diſtrict, 
Wines are the principal and moſt important commeray dd find a 
Angoumois, whereof the belt are the produce of Config he ſaftrc 
the red being ſold in L'moſin and Poictou, and the wi un, in ( 
burnt for brandy. | this diſt 
The ſale of Cogniac brandies varics according to the d 9 ſever 
cumſtances of times. In war time they are bovott the cone 
for the French garriſons, and the armic« in Flanders # be princ! 
Germany; in time of peace their fale i greater, the Eck peeable | 
liſh and Daniſh ſhips taking them in ar Charente den ths, an 
Rochefort, in great quantities; but it is apprehended th he two | 
the duty on them at Charente is of ſome prejudice tuti Tours, 
commerce, | I 
Saffron, next to wine and brandy, is a great article! enice, ( 
the commerce of Angoumois, vait exports being mil Rey 
thereof for Lyons and Germany; from whence it 56 — 


to Prufiia and other northern countries, | re by 
Angouleſme, the chief city, beſides the trade of wit 
brandy, ſaffron, and paper, has allo a ſmall manuf.&Q4 
of ſerges and ſtamines : there being annually made 4 


pieces of the latter, and of the former 650. 


An account of the brandies throu gi ont the diſtrict & Cogn! le 
One year with another, throughout the dift/ict of C print 
there are collected 200;000 b.riaues, or barrels of wi mp, of 
fit for burning, which make | 52,000 hogſheacs, f d moſtly 
duQtive of 13.400 pipes of brandy of three bat, ans, the 


There are years when wines ire weak; and, in ſuch 
ſix barrels of wine are required to make one ee 


a barrel of brandy being ſeldoim made out 0! four Je * man 
of wine; but, if the wine is toterably gov, me“ Tu 
of wine make two barrels of brandy. | 1 the | 
Cogniac brandy is ſuperior to, and more in eſeeny : Chief 
all others; it being computed that foreigners tn an _ 
yearly of it between 24 and 27 thouſand barren bs 
Each barique of brandy pays at the office 0i Chun * yo 
15 livres, 16 ſols: ſo that if from Charente on!) 1. 1 i 
yearly exported 27,020 bariques of brand is tt * wry 
of 15 livres 16 ſols per barique muſt produce F * 3 
for the King of 426,600 livres, or 13,747 LOR = 
Of the commerce of Poictou. 4 Nerone 

The principal commodities of this province 19 8 Chic 
wine, cheſnuts, hemp, and ſalt, It is Btw " ls art 
moſt part, on the ſea, which ſituations and 5 "tl fr moſt 
ports its enjoys, might ſeem to put it u ont, 
condition for trade; however, it 1> one on 05 | Ne ry 
conſiderable in the kingdom, either for an cer! on th 
terior commerce. 3 be lane k edoc 
Poitiers is the capital city, which is one of b. I Ip 

the kingdom, being fituated on an ee if th 


: . . Y lle: t 4 
little river Clain, 70 m. N. E. of Rochelle: Fr! 
nufactures of ſtamincs, camblets, fergess e 


= 
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„leather. The other manufaQures in 
- 2 „ech province are much of the ſame 
Ja of no great conſideration. 5-45 
* erce of Aunis and 5 are under their 
N rt towns, Rochefort, Rochelle, Brouage, and 
Me Charent in the maritime ſtate of this kingdom. 
07 the commerce of Orleans and its diſtrift. 
he greateſt commerce of the diſtrict of Orleans, with 


oſe of Blois and Beaugency, conſiſts in wines and 


hen the vineyards in the neighbourhood of 
p * 4 iſland of Rhe, are deficient. "Tis thought 
" one year with another, Orleanois might afford a 
oel chouſand hogſheads of wine, and Blois and 


augency about the ſame quantity. 


ther in going up or coming down. 
Pi A ending procures for it the merchan- 

« of Provence, Languedoc, Lyonnois, Bourbonnois, 
vernois, and Berry; together with thofe imported into 
unce in the Mediterranean; and the ſame river, in 
e paſſage up, brings to it the merchandiſes of the ocean, 
ah thoſe of Britany, Anjou, Poictou, and Touraine. 

e manufaQures of Orleans are of no great reputation; 
ever, a pretty briſk trade of linen and woollen cloths, 
bes, bays, ſtockings, ſhammy leather, hats, and caps, 
Iriven on there, by the dealers of moſt of the towns in 
diſtrict, who bring their reſpective manufactures there, 
d find a conſiderable vent for them. | 
he ſaffron which is gathered at Boiſne, and Boiſcom- 
un, in Gatinois, forms alſo a conſiderable commerce 
this diſtri : and there are likewiſe iron mines, which 
p ſeveral forges employed. 
the commerce of Touraine, Anjou, Maine, and Perche. 
he principal manufactures eſtabliſhed in this fruitful and 
greeable part of France, are thoſe of ſilk, ſome woollen 
ths, and leather. 
de two laſt are inconſiderable; but the ſilk manufacture 
Tours, the chief city, is not inferior, as the French 
7, to any foreign manufacture; not even to thoſe of 
enice, Genoa, Florence, and Lucca. 

v pretended that the firſt calendar eſtabliſhed in France 
watering tabbies, and other ſilk ſtuffs, was introduced 
re by one Chomey, who brought the invention from 


e commerce of Anjou conſiſts almoſt entirely of wine, 
x, and hemp, of which two laſt ſeveral cloths are made; 
nes of coal and iron, bleaching of wax and linens, re- 
| ing of ſugar, and ſalt-petre, iron forges, and glaſs- 
201 ales; laſtly, ſtamines and druggets of all kinds. 
mp, of which great parcels of linens are made; being 
( moſtly at St. Maloes, for the conſumption of Spain. 
ans, the chief city, has a manufacture of double ſtamine 
i camblets, wherein are annually made to the amount 
Beo pieces, which are chiefly ſold at Paris. 
e manufattures and trade of Perche are much of the 
de nature with thoſe of Maine. | 
Yf the commerce of Berry, Moulins, and Auvergne. 
chief trade of Berry conſiſts in ſheep, wool, grain, 
mines, hemp, walnut-oil, wine, and wood; but the 
af navigablerivers renders this traffic leſs conſiderable 
un it might be. 4 
liltri&t of Moulins there are forges and ſounderies 
1 anchors, and other large iron works; beſides 
res of earthen-ware, glaſs, enamel, hard-ware, 
* cloths. The natural productions conſiſt in 
bee 2» ton, coal, cattle, fiſh, and cheſnuts. 
Net is uſually divided into the upper and lower, 
x my remarkable for its paper, whereof great 
. N. to Paris, Holland, and England, for 
— cautiful impreſſions of books. 
o us chief city, tho' not ſituated upon any na- 
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ot ere is, notwithſtanding, the ſtaple of the greater 
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ovence to Paris. 


ritany, ſee their commerce under the ar- 
cel ive port-towns, : 


merce; not ſo much for the quantity thereof, as their 


; ither ſold at Paris, or to the Engliſh 
andy, which are ee f alſo thirty-two forges in the province, beſides eight ma- 


f Orleans is properly the ſtaple of all the 
et tranſported by the Loire, on which it is ſi- 


ſorts, and qualities, exported to Italy, England, the north, 


e principal commerce of Maine conſiſts in flax and 


erce that is carried on from the lower 
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Of the commerce of Burgundy, Franche-comte, and 
Davphine. | | 
Generally ſpeaking the wines of Burgundy, and eſpecially 
thoſe of Dijon, Nuis, Beaune, Pomarre, Chaſlagne, 
Macon, Tonnere, and Auxerre, make its greateſt com- 


excellent quality, which has raiſed their reputation all 
over Europe. | 

As for its manufactures, one year with another, there are 
between 12 and 13000 pieces of ſtuffs made: there are 


nufactures for paper: 
Wheat, oats, and other grain, mines of iron, ſalt-petre, 
wood, ſalt, horſes, horned cattle, butter, and cheeſe, 
are the chief commodities of Franche- comte. The 
value of the ſalt-petre manufactured in this diſtri, might 
amount one year with another to about 38.0001. ſter- 
ling: the ſalt got out of two pits, on a mountain called 
the golden mountain ùpon account of its containing this 
rich treaſure, brings in a yearly revenue to the King of 
upwards of 18,000 l. ſterling. 
T he province of Davphine, being partly mountainous and 
partly a plain, the productions of the ſoil and the com- 
merce, anſwer this diverſity of ſituation. 
The mountains produce fir, and other trees, fit for 
building ſhips ; beſides ſeveral metals and minerals, ſuch 
as copper, lead, iron, vitriol, copperas, coal, and falt- 
petre. The manufacture of all theſe different metals and 
minerals being diffuſed throvghout the whole province. 
As to the plains, they produce hemp, and grain ; and 
the inhabitants plant mulberry-trees for the fceding of 
ſilk-worms. - | | 
Grenoble, the chief town, is the place where moſt of the 
manufactures of this province are eſtabliſhed, which con- 
fiſt in working the above-mentioned metals and minerals, 
as alſa in making woollen ſtuffs, linen-cloths, filks, and 
paper. 
For the trade of Provence, fee it under the article of its 
port-town Marſeilles. 
Of the commerce of Languedoc, and its two diſtrits 
Toulouſe, and Montpellier, 
The commodities of the produce of this country are ſalt, 
oils, dry fruits, cheſnuts, and wines of ſeveral colours, 


Switzerland, Germany, and ſometimes for the coaſts of 
Barbary. 
The woollen manufaQuures eſtabliſhed in the two diſtricts 
of Languedoc, are thoſe of cloths, druggets, ſerges, ra- 
tines, and bays 7 whereof the greater part is deſigned for 
the Levant; and the reſt for Switzerland, Germany, and 
ſeveral provinces of France, 
In the filk manufactures eſtabliſhed at Toulouſe, Mont- 
pellier, Niſmes, and Allay, there are wrought taffetas, 
tabbies, crapes, ferandines, with ſome brocades and da- 
maſks, which conſume, one year with another, 12 or 15 
hundred quintals. 
In Languedoc are alſo cultivated great quantities of paſtel, 
and ſaffron : the ſcarlet grain is found in the wood of 
Grammont, and turnſol in the dioceſe of Niſmes. 
The verdigreaſe made at Montpellier, and cryſtal of tar- 
tar prepared at Aniane, are in great reputation in foreign 
countries. 
There are ſome mines in this country of iron and tin ; 
jet is alſo found there; and the diſtrict of Montpellier has 
a very conſiderable manufacture of hats. 

Of the commerce of the Lower Navarre and Bearn. 


If Bearn is but indifferently fertile, the lower Navarre is 


leſs ſo; and therefore their chief commerce muſt be 
owing to the induſtry of the inhabitants. | 
The valleys of Baretons, Aſpe, and Offant, produce fir- 
trees for the King's ſhips : they have alſo mines of lead, 
copper, and iron, which keep io action ſeveral forges and 


founderies. | | 
The inhabitants of Oleron, who are all traders, buy up 


theſe, metals manuſactured or unmanufactured, ſending 
them to Arragon, and other frontier places of Spain. 
The wines of Morlac are in ſuch great eſteem, that they 
are all bought by the Engliſh. 
The wool of theſe provinces is good, and paſſes for Spaniſh 

| „ | wool; 
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wool; of which the French dealers purchaſe the finer 
fort, and ſend it into the other provinces of France, 

| Commerce of the three biſhoprics. 

Under this denomination are comprehended Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun, three epiſcopal and imperial towns, placed 
under the proteCtion of France in 1552, and afterwards 
fully ceded to the French by the treaty of Weſtphalia. 
Wines, timber, . ſalt, leather, cheeſe, fruits, 
confects, brandy, linen, and ſeveral woollen manufac- 
tures, make the interior commerce of the three biſhop- 
rics. | 

The imported commodities are horſes, cattle, carpenters 
timber, planks, furs, iron, butter, cheeſe, rape-ſeed, 
French and Dutch cloths, and various other articles of 
merchandiſe; of which a part are conſumed in the country; 
the other paſs into the neighbouring provinces, and even 
into Hold, by the Meuſe. The beſt woollen manu- 
faCtures are eſtabliſhed at Metz, and in its neighbourhood, 
conſiſting chiefly of rateens of all ſorts, ſtuffs for women's 
apparel, a kind of frize for the peaſants, and ſome drug- 
pets and ſtamines ; but the manufactures of Toul and 

erdun are inconſiderable. 
The chief commerce of theſe three biſhoprics paſſes thro! 
the hands of the Jews; but that of horſes, in war-time, 
is the moſt conſiderable. 
Commerce of Alſace. 

The indolence of the inhabitants of this province has given 
up to ſtrangers the greater part of its commerce; who 


bring there the commodities that are wanted, and export 


great quantities of thoſe it produces. 

his commerce extends itſelf, on one ſide, into the in- 
terior part of Germany, towards the Upper Rhine; and, 
on the other fide, into all the countries ſituated from 
Straſburg to the mouth of the river. p 
The foreign commerce of Straſburg, the capital of the 
Lower Alſace, conſiſts in tobacco, brandy, hemp, ſome 
dying ſtuffs, leather, tallow, and wood. | 
The manufactures of this city are tapeftries, blankets, 
fuſtians, and ſome cloths of hemp and flax. 
The commerce of the reſt of the province conſiſts in 
wood of the Lower Alſace, wine of the Upper Alſace, 
brandy, vinegar, corn, hogs, tobacco, ſaffron, turpen- 
tine, hemp, flax, tartar, tallow, gun-powder, cheſnuts, 
prunes, and other fruits ; with all ſorts of legumes and 
plants, as onions, cabbages, poppy, aniſe, and fennel. 
The commerce of all theſe particulars, eſpecially corn, is 
conſiderable in France and Holland; the other commodi- 
ties being moſtly bought up by the Germans and Switzers. 
The manufactures of Alſace are inconſiderable, buckram 


and canvas excepted ; of which the greateſt part are ex- 


ported for England, Holland, and Germany. Beſides, 
the Upper Alſace has ſeveral mines of ſilver, copper, iron, 
and lead: the ſilver mine of Guramain produces annually 


about 1600 Ib. of purified metal ; that of copper, or rather 


that of ſilver, which affords alfo copper, upwards of 
24,000 lb. weight. 
Commerce 0 Rouſſillon. 

Wool, iron, and oil of olives, make the principal com- 

merce of this county, a 

Of the oils, one year with another, are exported to the 

value of about 300,000 livres, or about 12, ocol. ſterling. 

The reſt of the commerce conſiſts in corn, and large and 

ſmall cattle. 

The manufactures are inconſiderable; being moſtly con- 

fined to ſome blankets, and coarſe linens. 

Maritime places of trade. 

The principal ſea-port towns of France, to begin with 

thoſe of Picardy, are St. Vallery, Calais, and Boulogne, 
St. Vallery is a town, ſituated at the mouth of the river 

Somme ; being of difficult acceſs, upon account of the 


_ banks that run more than a league into the ſea, and ſhift 


with the winds. 


The port of St. Vallery has particular advantages for the 
Dutch trade ; becauſe a fhip with a favourable wind, may 
arrive there from Holland in 24 hours, and the merchan- 
diſe wherewith this ſhip is freighted is capable of being 
tranſported to Amiens in two days and a half, and even in 


three days to Paris; being a conveniency of which Havre 
15 defective. 


to foreign countries are fail-cloths 
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When the exportation of corn is permitted in p 
great quantities are exported from St. Vallery 
commerce is not always open, the commodities (en of 

» Woollen tug, 3 
wool and filk manufactured at Amiens and B. 
Champagne and Burgundy wines, indigo of the P. 
American iſlands, ſaffron of Gatinois, ſeveral fk, 
and other manufactures, eſpecially from Lyons: „ 
ſalt herrings and mackarel. | +4 
Of theſe various commodities, ſome are for Spain 
Portugal, as the cloths and ſtuffs of Picardy ; othen; 
England and Holland, as wines, ſilks, indigo, ani 
fron ; and others for Artois, Flanders, and Pa, 
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ſalt fiſh. any w. 
The commodities imported by foreign ſhips to 99 that v 
lery, conſiſt in common aſhes of Denmark, for blezch * 
pot- aſhes of Holland, for the manufacture of ſoap; Its ext 
oil, Spaniſh wool, and wool from the Baltic; C 4 nd br 
wood, Brazil, and yellow wood, for dying; ſalt ca and Na 

| herrings, of the Dutch fiſhery, or at leaf thoſe wi _ 
paſs for ſuch z Dutch cheeſe ; white and black Hin Countr) 
iron, Swediſh iron, and Hungary fteel; whale fins; Its inte 
from the north; tools for artificers of various kinds, & indie 
and groceries; Dutch cloths and camblets Engil ring 4 
Iriſh tallow and butter ; coal, lead, tin, copper, 1 both th 
and Alicant ſoap ; Dutch braſs, hard-ware, and hen Vallery 
combs and lanthorns; all theſe foreign commoditis * yea 
ing imported to St. Vallery by the Engliſh, Dutch, Sy by 
and Hamburghers. | Thi of 
The port of St. Vallery is one of the two por 7 
France, fixed by ſeveral arrets of the King's coug 1 
eſpecially by thoſe of the 8th November 1687, a 3 
July 1692, for the importation of various comno# 3 
and manufactures from Spain, England, and Hi 3355 
eſpecially for foreign cloths; as Dutch camblcts d y ing or 
kinds, and all other camblets of foreign manufattun * 
woollen cloths of all ſorts and colours; including rite es ahh 
of all kinds, ſerges, bays, blanketing, half-cloths, f 1 
of wool and hair; ſtuffs mixed with wool, ſilk, thr ploy ag 

hair, cotton; flannels, and frizes of all kinds, drugs. The fal 
groceries, wax and ſugar excepted : but it ſhould bet principal 
| ferved, that it was after the years 1687 and 1692, t other pa 
the port of St. Vallery was added to the other pom TPM 
the kingdom, which had already been ſpecified for dice is 
entry of the ſaid groceries and drugs. 3 the Dutc 
There is at St. Vallery, as well as at Calais, a King" the town 
ſpector for foreign manufactures. difribute 
alais, a town of Picardy, in the county of Oye, is lt clally to 
22 miles E. of Dover, and 140 N. of Paris, ben ure. de- 
Graveline and Boulogne; its port, with that of 8 country ; 
lery, being the only places by which foreign crapers . 
enter into the kingdom: ſo that what has been ſas elne 
Vallery, may ſerve to give an idea of the trade of (a port, fur; 
It is likewiſe one of the towns by which, purſuant fended by 
ordonnance of the farms of 1687, drugs and groit Its ſituati 
can enter France, either by ſea or land ; the ** foreign tr 
Rouen, Rochelle, Bourdeaux, Lyons, and * the kingd 
but St. Vallery, as appears from the foregoing 21th teers and 
afterwards added. r ſoned its | 
The ſituation of Calais, diſtant only from the f mrfeur. * 
coaſt about 7 leagues, and where Dutch mt; mouth of 
rive in a few hours with a favourable wind, wou * in cor 
commodious for the Engliſh and Dutch trade, be : eem, w 
port been very dangerous, and that moſtly owl . v be whi 
However, propoſals were made for puts * There i; 
dition to reteive ſhips of greater en by in; one 
taking place, though the expence was conſi . and the ot 
Calais has a communication up the country, 9 | Woury is f. 
with Graveline, Ardres, St. Qmer, Dunkirk, bi | 7 Couta 
other parts of French Franders and Art9!s 3 4 n vis XIV 

the carriage of French and foreign * 1 z. Jer 1 
arrive there very eaſy even to Ghent, and the | "giſh pol 
cipal towns of the Auſtrian Netherlands. cu ur is f 
The difficulties found in entering the port ah au dear its me 

greatly diminiſhed its commerce; which r tace, and 
8 Y a are broug 6 Vour dt; 
ſtructed for ſalt ; wines, and brandies, ap” 6 Ito 
in French ſhips, from Bourdeaux, Rochelle? upping, a 


ef from " 


butter and hides from England, and be ſihpoſed 
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hi ch are * diſtributed by the canals into Artois, 
nd French — is inconſiderable, compated to the 
But this commerce f. Calai on with 
geſtine traffic the merchants nhl hy ing 
4 jn, either bringing to them woollen ſtuffs of a 
the "4 manufzcture, cambrics, gold lace, and ſeveral 
ru faRtures from Lyons; or, by the ſame Nn bring 
h 1 k Engliſh wool, and other commodities. ; 
ing ba the capital of the Boulonols, 1s ſituated 16 miles 
logne, : rt of this town is ſmall, and of 
8. W. of Calais. The por 
cult acceſs, the water riſing there ſcarce to ſeven feet 
3 higheſt ſea. There is only one place within can- 
4" ſhot, to the ſouth-caſt of the new tower, that ſhips 
—_ conſiderable can be ſecure ; and it is there alſo 
2 veſſels weigh anchor in low water, till the flood 
into the harbour. 
BP Eine commerce conſiſts chiefly in ſalt, white wine, 
ind brandy, brought there from Bourdeaux, Rochelle, 
ind Nantz 3 as alſo in Iriſh butter; but, of all together, 
what is only neceſſary for the conſumption of the 
in interior commerce is, for the moſt part, the produce of 
«different fiſheries 3 and, among others, that of ſalt her. 
tine and (alt mackarel. It is computed, that the ſale of 
boch theſe kind of fiſh, comprehending thoſe pickled at St, 
Valery, but not in ſuch quantities as at Boulogne, * 
one year with another, amount to about 18,000]. er- 
ling, which fiſh are bought up for Flanders, Paris, and 
OIS. ; 

Tha place is a kind of aſylum for Engliſh bankrupts. 
There is à free fair held yearly at Boulogne, commencing 
the Sch of November, and continuing to the 27th. 
\rmandy. — p_ oY 1 _ 2 
Havtre-de-Grace, Harfleur, rburg, and Honfleur. 
iche is a conſiderable mercantile town; its inhabitants car- 
Hing on a good trade, either in different works of their 
own manufacture; or the commodities that come to them 
from abroad upon their own bottoms, or thoſe of fo- 
reigners ; or, laſtly, in their freſh and ſalt fiſh, which em- 
ploy a great number of hands and ſhips. 

The ſale of its commodities is not only at Paris, and the 
principal towns of France, but alſo throughout ſeveral 
other parts of Europe, and America, where it ſends con- 
ſiderable cargoes, 

dpice is likewiſe a great article of its commerce, which 
| the Dutch import there in vaſt quantities; and for which 
the town of Diepe ſerves as a ſtaple, to be from thence 
—_— into the neighbouring provinces, and eſpe- 
cially to Paris. 
ure. de- Grace is a ſmall fortiied town, ſituated in a flat 
country at the mouth of the river Seine, 14 or 15 leagues 
north-weſt of Rouen, and as many north-eaſt of Caen. 
Itisalmoſt of a ſquare figure, divided into two parts by the 
port, ſurrounded by a wall and other works, and de- 
fended by a citadel ; of great conſequence on account of 
Its ſituation at the mouth of the Seine, its harbour, and 
foreign trade, being looked upon as one of the keys of 

kingdom : the French uſed to arm out their priva- 

= and {mall ſquadrons from this place, which occa- 
[ned its being bombarded by the confederate fleet in 1694. 
eu. This town is in the county of Caux, at the 
mouth of the river Seine; its principal commerce con- 


tem, where moſt of the Norman cloths are brought 

to be whitened. " 

* b a great concourſe of merchants to its two free 

Ig of which is held on St. Martin's in ſummer, 
ne other on St. Martin's in winter. 


fl 7 is ſituated on a bay of the ſea, 15 leagues north 
ho Lens XIV It is a ſmall ſea-port, and fortified by 


who ordered the works to be demoliſhed in 


th : | 
* year 1689; and this was one of the laſt towns the 


Engliſh poſlefſed in Normandy, 
eur 


alas ng 's ſituated on the weſt bank of the river Seine, 
| "TS mouth, th 

qui * » three leagues ſouth-weſt of Havre de- 

Jab and 16 weſt of Rouen: the late King endea- 


Vo . , : 
= to improve it, by making a baſon fit to receive 
Ließ Fog a large key about it. At this town, which 
ed to contain about 12,050 ſouls, the ſalt brought 


in corn and hemp; its bleach - yards are alſo in great 
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ſrom the bay of Brouage is unloaded, and diſtributed to 
all the towns on the Seine. | 
To theſe may be added, Rouen, the metropolis of Nor- 
mandy, and center of all the trade on that fide of France ; 
its principal commerce conſiſting. in all kinds of woollen 
cloths, ſerges, tapeſtries, linen cloths, tanned hides, 

hats, combs, paper, playing cards, corn, cyder, cattle, 
hemp, flax, and the different fiſheries carried on at 
Diepe, Honfleur, Havre, and other places. One year 
with another, 9000 bales of wool are imported to Rouen ; 
one half of which are Spaniſh wools of different qualities, 
and the other French wool, called common wool, 

Britany. The principal port-towns of Britany are St. Ma- 
lo, Morlaix, Breſt, Conquet, Coveron, Port Louis, 
Avray, and Nantz. 

St. Mala. The greateſt commerce the merchants of St. 
Milo carry on in Europe, is that with England, Holland, 
and Spain : but they alſo ſend ſhips to the north ſea and 
the Baltic, | 


The commerce of St. Malo in America, comprehends - 


the cod · fiſhery, the furniſhing of the French colonies 
with proviſions, and ſometimes the South-ſea trade : but 
this trade, for the general part, is contraband, and ſubject 
to conſiderable riſks. . 
The commerce upon the African coaſts is not leſs danger- 
ous; and as all theſe coaſts, in a manner, are compre- 
hended in the conceſſion of various trading companies, the 
traders of St. Malo ſend there only ſome interlopers, 
though in danger of being taken up by the companies to 
whom the excluſive trade thereof _—_ 
Laſtly, the Aſiatic ſeas have ſeen alſo ſhips from St. Ma- 
lo, ſince the diviſion made between the French Eaſt In- 
dia company and the merchants of this town, of a ſhare 
of the returns, purſuant to a ſtipulation between both 
parties. | ' 
The trade of St. Malo employs yearly about 100 Engliſh 
veſſels, between 20 and 100 tons; the ports from 
whence they come being London, Lynn, Yarmouth, 
Southampton, Weymouth, Exeter, Plymouth, Briſtol, 
and the ports of the coaſts of Cornwal. 
From Briſtol are brought coals and lead; the return be- 
ing in linens, ſoap, honey, and a great quantity of oil. 
The ports on the coaſt of Cornwal ſupply them with tin, 
coal, and ſome barrels of white herring. The Engliſh 
have 30 or 40 veſſels, of between 20 and 30 tons, for this 
trade; the return being in cloths of the manufacture of 
Halle, Languenau, Vilve, Fougeres, Pontorſon, Noyalles, 
and Quintin; ſoap, oil, wine, brandy, undreſſed calf and 
PIR honey, and quills. 
xeter, Plymouth, Southampton, and Weymouth, trade 
in the ſame manner as the ports on the coaſts of Corn- 
wal. ON” 
Lynn and Yarmouth ſend to St. Malo lead, coals, lin- 
ſeed, and herrings ; receiving in exchange, wine, brandy 
and linens ; which trade employs four veſſels of 40 or 
60 tons. | : 
Laſtly, London ſends there lead, copperas, nut-gall, 
and to the value of about 5000 l. in coarſe cloths, pe- 
neſtons, and frizes; the return being in cloths of Laval, 
Rouen, Quintin, Halle, Vilve, Pontorſon, and Noyalles, 
with ſoap, oil, and Bourdeaux wine; this trade employ- 
ing between 20 and 25 veſſels, from 20 to 100 tons. 
St. Malo has not ſo conſiderable a trade with the Dutch 
as with the Engliſh; the Dutch ſhips that come there 
yearly ſcarce exceeding the number of 25 or 30. Their 
cargo conſiſts chiefly in planks, maſts, cordage, hemp, 
train-oil, whale fins, cheeſe, herrings, and ſpice; their 
returns being in honey, ſoap, Genoeſe and Provence oil, 
which the Dutch often take on their own account, or 
which the people of St. Malo freight their veſſels with 
for Holland. fs 
The commerce to Spain is very rich, and the moſt con- 
ſiderable the merchants of Malo have on their own bot- 
toms. The number of veſlels they ſend there is not cer- 
tain, depending moſtly on the exigency of Spa'n, or the 
Indies for French commodities: however, they uſually 
employ in this trade to the amount of 15 frigates. 
The time of the departure of theſe veſlels is regulated pur- 
ſuant to the advice received from the galleons and ow 
„ or 
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for Spaniſh America. The merchandiſe they freight their 
ſhips with, are cloths of all kinds, both linen and woollen, 
Caſtors, Lyons and Tours ſatin, gold and filver ſtuffs, 
woollen ſtuffs of Amiens, Rheims, and other manufac- 
tures of the kingdom. Their returns are, for the moſt 
part, in gold and filver; alſo in leather, cochineal, and 


indigo; Campechy wood, and Spaniſh wool. Theſere- 
turns arrive not at St. Malo till 18 months, or two 
years, from the time of their departure for Cadiz : but 
they are always extremely rich, being ſcarce ever leſs 
than 230,c001. ſterling, and ſometimes amounting to 
double that ſum. | 

Next to the commerce of Spain, the cod-fiſhery at New- 
foundland is one of the moſt conſiderable carried on by 
the merchants of St. Malo. The fiſhery of Chapeau rouge 
employs 15 or 20 ſhips, from 100 to 300 tons; that of 
the Petit Nord 40 or 50; and that of the Grand Bank 
much lefs than the two others, 

To what h:s been ſaid may be added, that St. Malo 
drives a conſiderable trade with Nantz, in war-time, by 
the prizes the privateers bring in there; as alſo in time of 
peace by the returns of ſeveral veſſels belonging to St. 

Malo, that are employed in the cod-fiſhery ; and, after 
having ſold-their fiſh up the Streights, or in Italy, unload at 
Nantz the commodities they got in exchange, as Roman 
alum, Genoeſe oil, coffee, Parmeſan cheeſe, Levantine 
drugs, wine, ſoap, ſolder of Alicant, wine, and raiſins 
of Malaga, ſoap, ſulphur, and other commodities of 
Spain, Italy, and Provence. It is alſo the ſame com- 
modities that the ſhips of St. Malo bring to Havre, from 
whence they are ſent to Rouen and Paris. 

Morlaix is famous for its great commerce of linen cloth, 
though not ſo remarkable as formerly; the Engliſh being 
accuſtomed to take from them, one year with another, 
to the value of about 175,000 l. ſterling ; but the long 
wars of Lewis XIV. obliged them to eſtabliſh manufac- 
tures among themſelves, or ſubſtitute, in the place of 
theſe cloths, thoſe of Holland and Hamburg, which are 
much dearer; and perhaps not ſo good. Next to the 
Engliſh, the traders of Morlaix fent moſt of their linens, 
among other commodities, to Spain : great parcels of them 
are allo ſent to Paris, and other towns of the kingdom. 
The Engliſh give, in part of payment, for the cloths they 
have from them, lead, tin, and coal; the ſurplus being 
paid in bills of exchange on London, Paris, Rouen, 'and 
other places. | | 
Theſe cloths, though denominated from Morlaix, are not 
manufactured there; the inhabitants enjoying the privi- 
lege of purchaſing them at the firſt hand from the wea- 
vers and dealers of the biſhopric of Leon; upon account 
of which privilege, all others muſt have them from an in- 
habitant of Morlaix z where the commerce of thread is 
alſo very confiderable. 

Breſt is ſituated on an eminence, to the north ſide of a fine 
bay, called Breſt or Cameret bay. The harbour, in the 
phraſe of the French writers, is the fineſt in the world ; 
ſeeming to have forgot that much finer of their own at 
Toulon; for their largeſt ſhips are always built and laid 
up at Toulon, becauſe Breſt will not eafily admit of 
ſhips of that bulk. They have indeed a great number of 


men of war at Breſt, but not one of the firſt rate, the 


entrance of the harhour being either too rocky, or too 
ſhallow, to admit them; which is however a ſecurity 
againſt the fleet of an enemy. The town and entrance 
of the harbour are fortified as well as the nature of the 
ground will allow; and the port, it is ſaid, will contain 
500 ſail of ſhips. The yards and magazines here are ſo 
conſiderable, if credit is given to French writers, that they 
can equip out 20 ſail of men of war from this port; but 
they muſt certainly mean of the lefler fort, from what 
has been hinted already. Their ſmall fquadrons, and 
privateers, which ſheltered themſelves here, were ex- 
tremely troubleſome to the Engliſh merchant-men in the 
late wars; for which, and other reaſons, it was thought 


proper by the confederates, to make a deſcent here in 


1694, in order to have taken the town, and deſtroyed 
their ſhipping ; but the attempt miſcarried, having been 
ſo long diſcovered before the Engliſh fleet ſailed from their 
ports, that the Britiſh government had intelligence that 


Conguet, is a little port town, in the moſt weſterly par 


Port Lewis. The ſituation of Port Lewis is very ada 


Coveron. 
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the deſign was betrayed, and yet were ſo Canguin 

proceed in the expedition, to the no ſmall lok * 
grace of their fleet and forces: for there waz C 
more numerous than themſelves ready to receive 
and batteries of guns planted on the ſea-ſhore, whe 
there was any poſſibility of landing. Here 2 

Talmaſh, who commanded the land-forces, receive( 
mortal wound, as he was about diſembarkins 2 
600 men, who were moſt of them killed, Wounte! 

made priſoners, the tide leaving the boats they wal 
upon the ſand. It was a brave and wiſe attempt * 
Engliſh, to endeavour the deſtruction of the p b 
ſhipping, and the only two harbours they have hy 
conſequence, Breſt and Toulon, though neither 9 N 
enterpriſes ſucceeded according to expectation; for ut 
French, in one reign, increaſed their royal Nayy to iy 
a degree, as to diſpute the empire of the ſea With c 
united fleets' of England and Holland more than 

what may not the Engliſh dread, if they ſhould * 
other enterpriſing monarch at their head ? 


Britany, near the entrance of the bay of Breſt; the b 
between which, and the iſles of Uſhant, has Obtained 
name of Conquet road. 
The pilchard tiſhery conſtitutes the principal trade q ꝶ 
place, which the inhabitants, and thoſe of Breſt, w 
Port Lewis, Belleiſle, and Audierne, ſend in great 
tities to Spain, Portugal, Provence, and all the pur, 
towns of the Mediterranean, ſalting yearly ſeveral thy 
ſands of caſks. | | 
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geous for trade; but this trade is inconſiderable, and 
duced to almoſt the pilchard fifhery, which employz i 


the ſummer-ſeaſon, upwards of 300 loops, and all th dherp 
ſeamen of the neighbourhood. on 
Port Lewis, one year with another, makes 40c0 har alt 


of pilchards, each barrel conſiſting of nine or tenth ih 
ſand fiſh, which are ſold for about 11. 16s. 6d. & ame 
barrel. | owls 
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A large village, with a ſmall port, three leg 
from Nantz. The brandy made of their white wine 
the beſt of all Britany ; and there is a conſiderable fit 
here, as well as at Auray, a ſmall port; half a legt 
below it; where the firſt ſhads that enter the river Lon 
are caught. 

Auray. A ſmall port, but very commodious, upon x 
count of the ſecurity the largeſt ſhips can be in th 
Its trade is chiefly with the Spaniards, to whom its mel 
chants ſend their fiſh, ox-hides, butter, and other con 
modities of the province; their returns conſiſting in wins 
dry fruits, and particularly in Biſcay iron. 

Nants, or Nantz. There is ſcarce a town in France bet 
ſituated for commerce than Nantz. The ſea open 

communication for it with all the nations in the vort 
and the Loire makes it penetrate into the richeſt proi 
ces of the kingdom, even to Paris, by canals that comm 
nicate with the Seine. | 
It is true, Nantz is not ſituated upon the ſea; but 
road for ſhips at Pimbeuf, only eight leagues diſtanch 

where the largeſt ſhips can anchor with ſafety, and i 
facility wherewith veſſels of 50 or 60 tons, can bat 
the river, give it the commodiouſneſs of the belt f 
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Pornie, Croific, and Pouligen. 

yearly employed in this diſtrict for the trad 
rican colonies, 25 or 30 for Martinico, 8 
Guardeloupe, 1 or 2 for the turtle fiſhery, 
Cayenne, and 8 or 10 for the coaſt of St. D 


The following is a computation of the merchandiſe, 
yearly by the ſhips of Nantz into France, Fron 
American colonies. 


Of unprepared ſugar, fix millions of pounds We! 
Molaſſes four hundred thouſand lb. 
White lump ſugar from 3 to 5 hundred t 
Cacao two hundred thouſand Ib. | 
Ginger, about one hundred thouſand lb. 
Cotton wool, 150 thouſand lb. 


ght. 


Ind 
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150 thouſand Ih. or thereabouts. 


thouſand lb. 
f Cayenne» "1 5 and 6 thouſand Ib. 


ligos 
0 
| 3 ſhell, between 


0 thou ſand Ib. 
be cod-fiſhery employ 


s upwards of 30 ſhips belonging 
from 70 to 300 tons 15 of theſe ſhips ate 
and the reſt for dry. 
metimes ſold to the Sparitards and Portu- 
and the commodittes in return, if at Liſbon, or 
154 are Brazil ſugar and tobacco, ſumac, and oil 
| 1 at Bilboa, St. Sebaſtian, Cadiz, Seville, or 
N 2 of Catalonia and Galicia, beſides gold and ſil- 
17 * wool, oil, cotton, and cochineal, 
E Ph north, Dutch, Englith, Iriſh, and Scotch trades, 
* ome of the moſt important at Nantz, the mer- 
pants there never cat r) it on upon their own account; 
| 6 nations, eſpecially the Dutch, having agents upon 
12 to ſell their merchandiſe, and prepare cargoes 


or their return. 


7 Nantz, 
dr green c * 
his cod is ſo 


hich are 


be of the manufactures and commodities of the produce of 
Pritany, which are yearly exported for the other provinces of 
e kingdom, and foreign countries. h 

ſoths of all kinds, to the amount of 12,000,000 livres: 


ite threads, raw, and coloured, _ 1,000,000 
Paper - | n 200,000 
ollen ſtuffs for the French iſlands 
and ſhips s 2 20 
oney and wax - 2 600,000 
putter 8 : 100, 0 
* - - - 1,000,000 
xen 4 8 350,00 
5 0ps - * 12 100,000 
deep s * 40, ooo 
dom - - 100,000 
alt - - - 100,000 
1 5 - - 50,000 
ame - - 10,000 
owls - - — 14 000 
Skins and leather - 60,000 
ines 2nd brandy for the French iſlands 80,000 
ordage and hemp - — 150, ooo 
DId linens and hair - 20,000 
V ood for caſks - - I 5,000 
Vood for building and fire = 230,000 
ron for the anchors of ſhips - 10,000 
ards for playing = - 6,000 ' 
allow - - — loo, coo 
Total — 16,375,000 livres, 


Or about 614, 500 1. ſterling. 


Aunis, and Xaintonge, 


he port-towns of the province or government of Aunis 
re Rochefort, Rochelle, Brouage, and Tonnai-Cha- 
ente, 

d fort was but a little caſtle in 166 5; When Lewis XIV, 
ler ing that the coaſts on the ocean were generally very 


adele and of difficult acceſs, and that there was ſcarce 
toad or 


A with any ſecurity, ordered ſeveral places to be 
Dung » 


av whereby he diſcovered, that a good port might 
"ng ein the mouth of the river Charente, and that 
e was depth of water ſufficient in that river for the 


ge Am = veſſels: accordingly he purchaſed the caſtle of 
10 . ＋ and ordered the plan of a town to be traced 
man)! nde * bigneſs of Bourdeaux; where, having ſur- 


* with a wall, and other modern fortifications, 
. an arſenal and magazines, and gave all man- 
In rr to his ſubjects to build and ſettle 
l 4 3 it is now one of the fineſt towns, and the 
hon the 2 Sy accommodate the royal navy, of any 
hace of _ except Breſt and Port Lewis; the en- 
nl fore: > Os and the port, being defended by ſe- 
kl, f t . render it inacceſſible to an enemy by ſea. 
d produce chief trade of this town, is chiefly by ſea z 
alt a ons of the countries that compoſe its ge- 

being (alt, wine, brandy, and hemp. 


port, except that of Breſt, where the royal navy 
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The ſhips it ſends abroad are uſually for the French L86- 


ward iſlands, that of Cayenne; for Canada, the toaſt of 
Guinea, the Azores, and Portugal : but, before the peace 
of Utrecht, ſhips were alſo ſent from thence to Hudſon's 
bay, and Nova Scotia. 

The cargo of the ſhips ſent to the French Leeward 
iſlands, conſiſts in all that is neceſſary for the cloathing 
and ſuſtenance of the inhabitants ; as wine, brandy, corn, 

Triſh beef, cloths, and all kinds of dry commodities. The 

goods for Canada are. haberdaſhery, grotery, and hard 
wares. ö 

The returns from the Antilles conſiſt in ſugar, cocos, ro- 
cou, ginger, caſſia, leather, Brazil wood, Campechy 
wood, citron wood, tortoiſe-ſhell, and ſeveral kinds of 
confects: beſides, St. Domingo furniſhes cochineal, quin- 
quina, cocca, vanille, pearls, emeralds, and piaſtres.; 
but as theſe are conſequences of the captures made by 
the flybuſters, or freebooters, the proper commodities 
may be deemed leather, tobacco, and wood for dying 
and inlaid work. | 
Canada, and the northern colonies, afford green and dty 
cod, ſtock fiſh, ſalmon, ſalt cels, train-oil, maſts, and 
all kinds of furs 5 but theſe are only upon the Caſtor 
company's account. 

Whatever is ſent from Rochelle for the French colonies, 
pays no duties of exportation; but what comes back, and 
all the commodities of any other deſtin tion, pay the du- 
ties of importation and exportation; as alſo the other du- 
ties. Phe number of ſhips the merchants of Rochelle 
employ in the commerce to the Leeward iſlands, is about 
50, from do to 159 tons. 

In war-time, the Swedes and Danes freight their ſliips at 
Rochelle with wine and brandy; in time of peace, the 
Engliih and Dutch do the ſame; to which they add paper, 
cloths, ſerges, ſyrups, indigo, and caſtor, 

Rochelle ſends alſo brandy into Normandy and Picardy, 
ſilks and ſtuffs to Portugal; and cocoa of the French 
American colonies into Spain. 

The Rochelle trade to Africa brings in return for goods 
exported, leather, wax, and gold duſt; that of Portugal, 
. molaſſes, chocolate, citron bark, oranges, and Brazil to- 
bacco; England, lead, and tin; Ireland, ſalt beef, butter, 
tallow, and leather; Holland, ſpice, cheeſe, and train - oil. 
The commerce of Africa, Spain, and Portugal, is upon 
no eſtabliſned footing; the Rochelle merchants content- 
ing themſelves to ſend their ſhipping there, as they ſee 
an occaſion; but the Engliſh, the Detch, and thoſe of 
the north, uſually ſend the ſhipping of their own coun- 
tries to Rochelle. 

The refining of ſugar at Rochelle is very conſiderable ; 
and this town would be one of the moſt flouriſhing places 
in the kingdom for commerce, had not its port and har- 
bour been ſtopped up with ſand, pebbles, ſtones, and other 
obſtructions to the entrance of 'merchant-vellels, which 
run great riſks, either at coming out or going in. 

Brouage is a town of Xaintonge, fix leagues from Rochelle, 

three from Rochefort, four from Tonnai-Charente, and 
ſeven from Xaintes, ſituated upon a canal formed by the 
flowing and ebbing of the ſea. Its port was formerly 
pretty good ; but the Prince of Conde, during the wars 
in France on account of religion, quite choaked up its 
entrance; ſince which time it has been impoſſible to ſet 
the canal upon the ſame footing: however, thips of 
ſome burden enter there in high water, and are very 
ſecure. 
The principal object of the commerce of Brouage is the 
ſalt-marſhes that ſurround it on all ſides; affording 
yearly ſuch quantities of ſalt, as to ſupply the whole king - 
dom, and all the northern countries. 

Tonnai-Charente, is a village ſituated a league from Roche- 
fort, wherein is eſtabliſhed an office for the revenue; 
whoſe receipts, for the duties of wine, brandy, and ſalt, 
amount yearly to about 36, ooo 1, ſterling, upon account 
of the great quantities exported from thence by foreigners, 
It is computed, that, one year with another, 35,000 bar- 
rels of brandy, and 7000 muids, or 168,000 buſhels, of 
falt, are ſent out of Charente; the brandy paying the 
duty of 15 livres, 16 ſols, or about 12 8. 10d, ſterling, 
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er barrel ; and the ſalt is bought at about 12 livres, or 
9s. 8d. iter], per muid, each muid containing 24 buſhels. 
Guyenne, and Gaſcony, 
The principal port-towns are Bourdeaux and Bayonne, 
Bourdeaux, is ſituated on the river Garonne, 90 miles S. of 
Rochelle, and 260 miles S. W. of Paris, being, one of the 
largeſt and richeſt cities of France, containing about 
40, ooo inhabitants. It has three principal objects of 
trade ; the vent of its own wine and brandy to foreigners, 
its exports for the French American colonies, and its 
whale and cod fiſheries, 
The commerce of wine and brandy brings to-Bourdeaux 
ſo many foreign veſlels, that there are uſually in its port, 
throughout the whole year, upwards of 100 ſhips ; and, 
in the time of its fairs, upwards of 150, 
'T hoſe who ſend their ſhips to Bourdeaux for wine and 
brandy, are the Engliſh, Iriſh, Scotch, Dutch, Swedes, 
Danes, and other northern nations; but the Engliſh and 
Dutch buy up more than all the reſt together. 
The Engliſh, one year with another, take away with 
them C000 tons of wine, and between 3 and 400 butts of 
brandy; beſides vinegar, prunes, reſin, turpentine, cheſ- 
nuts, walnut timber, paper, cork, and honey. What 
they import to Bourdeaux conſiſts in woollen ſtuffs, tin, 
lead, coal, white and red herrings, all kinds of leather, 
ſalt beef for the French Leeward iſlands, butter, cheeſe, 
tallow, and dying ſtuffs, But when the ballance of the 
merchandiſe is not equal, the Engliſh pay the ſurplus in 
bills of exchange on London and Paris. | 
The wines the Dutch have from Bourdeaux amount, one 
year with another, to 50,000 tons, and the brandy to 10 
or 12,000 butts ; beſides vinegar, linſeed, ſyrup, and ſuch 
commodities as the Engliſh have from thence. T hoſe 
they leave in exchange, are planks, maſts for ſhips, hemp, 
copper, and cheeſe ; the ballance being diſcharged either 
in ready money, or bills of exchange. 
"The Swedes and Danes import the ſame commodities 
with the Dutch, and their returns are much the ſame: 
however, each of theſe nations ſeldom take more than 3 
or 40 tons of wine, and brandy in proportion; becauſe 
they rely on the Dutch for ſupplying them with what they 
want, and as cheap as at the firſt hand, 
The commerce carried on at Bourdeaux with the French 
American coionies, employs 24 or 28 ſhips, from 50 to 
250 tons; as, 2 or 3 for Quebec, 3 or 4 for Cayenne, 4 or 
5 for St. Domingo, and 12 or 15 for Martinico; the reſt 
being for the other Antilles, 
Their cargo conſiſts in wine, cloth, linen, hats, hard- 
ware, and tools for artiſans of all kinds; the return be- 
ing in ſugar, cotton, ginger, indigo, tortoiſe-ſhell, ro- 
cou, and cocoa. 
As for the whale and cod fiſheries, the merchants of Bour- 
deaux import a part for their own conſumption, and dif- 
tribute the other in the different ports of Spain, Italy, and 
other places of Europe. 
There are two free fairs at Bourdeaux ; the one on the 
firſt of March, the other on the 15th of October. 
Bayonne, is ſituated on the rivers Nive and Adour, 85 miles 
8. of Bourdeaux, and 360 S. W. of Paris; being the moſt 
conſiderable port on this coaſt next to Bourdeaux : the 
town is tolerably large and populous, and of great con- 
ſequence on account of its foreign trade, as alſo for being 
one of the ſtrongeſt frontier garriſons on the fide of Spain: 
the harbour is likewiſe pretty goad, but of difficult en- 
trance. 
To his town the Spaniards bring their woo], over the 
mountains, on mules, and take ſugars in return; and 
from Bayonne the Spaniſh wool is diſtributed to all the 
province? of France, Where there are woollen manufac- 
tures. Timber for ſhipping, as maſts and yards, are alſo 
brought down the rivers in floats from the Pyrenean 
mountains to Bayonne, and ſent from thence to Breſt and 
other ports, where the King's ſhips re built and repaired. 
The merchants of this town fit out {hips alſo every year 


for the whale-filhery in Greenland, and pretend to have 


been the firſt who diſcovered, and were engaged, in this 
branch of trade. It is true, their neighbours the Biſ- 
cayners of Spain, were the firſt the Engliſh were ac- 
quainted with that followed the whale-fithery 3 and, on 


rice from the ſame country, by way of Nice and Oneg 


and other articles, amounting to 1,300, 


„ 
account of their dexterity in that art, the Engl 

veral of them into their ſervice, when they Ty, 
bliſhed the whale-fiſhery in the Greenland eas. . 
under the name of Biſcayners, it is highly proba 
mariners of Bayonne, and other ports on this coz ; 
be included. But it appears they followed this * 
ment in more ſouthern latitudes, and not in the 
New Greenland, till they were carried thithe he 


Engliſh. st 
Between 20 and 25 ſhips, from 200 to 300 tom, on 
ployed by the merchants of Bayonne in the col fl ve 
and 12 or 15, from 130 to 300 tons, in the y iry 
fiſhery, oo 
Provence. 8 nd 

Tbe. moſt conſiderable roads and harbours on the #5 
Provence, are thoſe of Marſeilles, Toulon, Hen, dig 
Antibes. * * 
Marſeilles, is ſituated on a fine bay of the Mediter 15 
20 miles ſouth of Aix, 30 north-weſt of Toul,, ity 
360 ſouth-eaſt of Paris. The town is well fortife,| A 
ing ſo large and populous, that it is ſaid to © = 
loo, ooo inhabitants: it has a ſecure, capacious hath - 
being the ſtation for the French galleys, but willy - 
mit of large men of war; it has a good ſilk mut 5 
ture, and the warlike magazines are ſaid to equal an * 
- band 
The French relate, that they export annually from | LO 
port of Marſeilles to Italy, to the value of about 14000 or the 


ſterling, of the product and manufactures of Languy | 
Dauphiné, and Provence; as, 6090 bales of cloth, f 
and other woollen manufaQures, being of the value a 
millions of livres, or about 81,2501. ſterling ; of ann 
the value of about 8125 l. ſterling ; 200 barrels of ha 
amounting to about 2000 I. ſterling ; and as mud 
prunes and figs, ſalted eels, olives, and anchovies; { 
oil, grain, and flour; £000 bales of cotton linen n 
at Marſcilles ; {ſtrong waters, cotton waiſtcoats andf 
ings; as alſo thread and woiſted ſtockings. 

On the contrary, they import annually from [th 
Marſeilles, 6000 quintals of hemp of Piedmomt, al 
livres the quintal, or 100 weight; as many quintas 


2000 quintals of rice from Lombardy, by the way dt 
noa, and that coaſt ; 15,000 charges of bread-cori 
Venice and Ancona, each charge being about 8 bu 
Engliſh ; 1000 charges, or quarters, from Sardinu 
Sicily, and as much from Civita-Vecchia ; 1500 qui 
of ſulphur from Civita-Vecchia and Ancona; 200% 
tals of aniſeed from the eccleſiaſtical territoris; |! 


hither 
dread, 


cheſts of manna, gathered in Sicily, the pope's tert About 
and about mount St. Angelo in Calabria, of whid le por 
laſt is the beſt ; 2600. bales of fine filk, of the grow ne g 
Savoy, Piedmont, the Milaneſe, Lombardy, Boon Turky 
Ferrara, and Sicily, conſiſting of two quintals tie re «, 
1000 bales of fine ſilk, of two quintals each, mp" aſhaws 
into Marſeilles by ſea: all which merchandiſes, ans" aon t 
other ſmall articles, amount to 3.335230 me doufhoc 
135,498 J. ſterling. Ihe tra 
The trade from Ma:ſcilles to Spain is much we b is alle 
derable than that to Italy; for there is annually 10 Ale) 
Spain to the value of about 4.0,0c0 J. Rerlings m 7 bey uſy 
all ſorts, ſtuffs of Tours, brocades, taffetas, . bur or 
wrovght ſilks; ſome galoons, gold and filver ow 1 * ar 
terfeit galoons, lace, and pins; box-combs, 0% ad wirk 
made at Marſeilles, and in the neighbourhood: 10 . 
this is nothing, in compariſon of the trade © 0 nes, 
ſilver {tuffs from Lyons, brocades, wrought * © Cuſtg 
bands, Chaumont laces, Avignon taffetas, * A 
Puy laces, laces of Britany, Rouen, and other - + =M 
camblets of Liſle in Flanders, the ferges and c0a cf " On t 
len cloths of Niſmes and Auvergne, with —_ res 
and dimmities, which amount in the whole ud 1 ale 
of. ſix millions, 280,000 livres, or about ug 2 
ſterling; other merchandiſe of Mere . 1 

hats, galls, paper, tobacco, pruncs; and t t Jer The b. 
ing to 180, ooo livres; cotton - thread 01 of rel 
” Fall kinds, * elt dos 


gum-arabic, galls of Aleppo, drugs 0: % fle 


a of * liters 
total of all which ſums is 9,170,909 3000 1 
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; f the contrary they annually im- 
66,000 b HY ; * as of babe millions, one hun- 
N eV — thouſand livres, or about 325,000 J. 
red and one, quinquina, indigo, Campechy-wood, 
| 1 ovia, and other placcs, ſarſaparilla, ſugar, 
4 7 x, liquorice, piaſtres, ol, dried raiſins, and 
ermillion, 
ther article? evant trade, they ſend annually to 
sto the * or fifteen "egg tr four or 
4 and the reſt barks. The merchandiſes they 
ve 


wollen cloths or ſerges, caps, paper, hard-ware, clocks 

ches: the goods they carry which are the produce 
4 ene are ſpice and cochineel, powder ſugars, 

# n Garſapariila, quick-ſilver, arſcnick, Brazil and 
Lhe wood, white lead, tin plates, wire, and other 
1 g on The goods imported from Conttantinople 
7 en" are ſheeps wool, goats hair, buffaloes hides, 
. ocker ſkins, yellow wax, allum, maſtick, ſhagreen 
3 box- wood, cotton, and other ſmall articles: the 
uſtoms at the port of Conſtantinople amounting to no 
ore than 3 per cent. either for goods imported or ex- 


* port of Smyrna the French ſend annually ſeven or 
ht fins, and about as many ſmall barks. The mer- 


bandiſes exported thither are much the ſame as thoſe 
© Conſtantinople 3 only the French find a greater vent 


vir hands. The returns from Smyrna to Marſeilles are 
ade in cotton, cotton-linens, ſponges, goats hair, cam- 
lets, Turkey carpets, yarn, galls, drugs, maltick, and 
cio turpentine, which is eſteemed the belt in the Levant, 
To Salonichi, or Theflalonica, they export from Mar- 
les Engliſh cloth, or ſuch as they make in imitation of 
t, paper, cochinee), ſpice, tin, wire, and tin plates : 
ey import from thence hides, wool, wax, filk, cotton- 
read, allum, ſponges, and tobacco. 
The number of ſhips which go to Canea, in the iſle of 
andia, are very uncertain, depending moſtly upon the crop 
df corn and oil: ſome years 100 barks ſail thither, carrying 
noliſh cloth, French cloth, ſerges, caps, ſpice, and ſome 
rer; making their returns from thence in oil for ſoap, 
2x, bread, corn, and (ome cheeſe. 
They have alſo ſome little trade with the iſlands of the 
Archipelago ; and there is a particular company of mer- 
hants at Marſeilles who trade to Satalia, a ſea-port town 
H Pamphylia, in the Leſſer Aſia, who carry only filver 
dither 3 and bring back wool, goats-hair, wax, cotton- 
bread, gum adraganth, opium, and currants. 
About two or three ſhips in a year are ſent to Scanderoon, 
le port town to Aleppo, which carry and bring back the 
me goods as thoſe which trade to the other ports of 
ub above-mentioned, The trade thither was formerly 
hore conſiderable; but the exceſſive duties which the 
altaws lay on the caravans from Perſia and India, oc- 
hon their travelling on to Smyrna, where the neigh- 
outhood of the Port prevents thoſe extortions. 
he trade to Tripoli and Sidon, in Syria, is inconſiderable; 
| is alſo that to Cyprus, 
£0 Alexandria, the port town of Grand Cairo in Egypt, 
ley uſually ſend from Marſeilles ten or twelve ſhips, and 
# or five barks, with merchandiſe and money. The 
* 322 paper, ſpice, drugs for painting, coral, 
oem which they bring back hides, flax, wool, 
=> 3 ron, wax, aloes, incenſe, coffee, myrrh, white- 
8 erons feathers, elephants teeth, and gum lack: 
38 * here alſo are 3 per cent. upon all merchandiſes, 
f Mm * is demanded tor money. 
wk Og in a valley, almoſt encompaſſed with 
wh fe e land ſide, and on a bay of the Mediterranean, 
5 — 2 and commodious harbour, 25 m. 8. E. 
3 o S. W. of Nice, and 400 8. E. of Paris. 
ne builg: is not large, or beautiful; though it has ſome 
gs, eſpecially the magazines and offices, which 
ing erected for the uſe of the navy. 


ite 

e F 

nef _ * up their largeſt men of war, and have the 
N 33 yards in the kingdom for fitting out a 
ters, it Loulon ; ſuch as, in the ſtrain of the French 


ate not to be paralleled in the world: but thoſe 


thither of their on growth, or manufactures, are 
ir 


or their caps, which the Armenians and Greeks take off 
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who have ſeen Portſmouth and Chatham, or the Dutch 
magazines and yards in Holland, poſſibly may be of an- 
other opinion: howeyer, the following is an abſtract of 
what the French ſay of their naval magazine, and work3 
at Toulon, 
They tell us, that there is a covered rope yard of fo ſur- 
priſing a length, that a man cannot ſee from one end to 
the other; and over it is an inknite number of workmen, 
employed in ſorting of hemp and ſpinning. 'T hat they have 
ſchools for the marine-guards, where they are taught navi- 
gation and their exerciſes: that the ball of arms is a noble 
fabric, where they make muſkets, piſtols, halberts, and other 
arms: that, in another magazine, tbey have all manner 
of utenſils for cannoncers and bombardeers: that the offi 
ces where the {miths, carpenters, and coopers work, are of 
a vaſt extent: that the park where the cannon, bombs, 
and bullets are piled up in a regular manner, and the vaſt 
number of anchors, aſtoniſhes a man: that the ſtore-houſe 
where the ſails and rigging for the men of war are lid 
up, is of a prodigious length ; that the foundery, where 
all manner of cannon and mortars are caſt, requires at- 
tention ; and the royal bake-houſe, with its numerous 
ovens, is admirably contrived ; that the machine for put- 
ting maſts into {hips at the old dock is the admiration of 
all that ſec it; and, laſtly, that there has been found in 
Toulon, at one time, near 600 brass cannon, upwards 
of 3000 iron guns, 16-hriterates, 8 ſecond-rates, beſides 
frigates, bomb - veſſels, fire-ſhips, and others: nor were 
there leſs in the place when the allies came before it in 
the year 1797. 
teres, is a pretty little town, ſituated near the ſea, about 
3 leagues to the eaſtward of Toulon, which gives its 
name to the iſlands that lie oppoſite to it in the Mediter- 
rancan. It is conſiderable at preſent on account of its 
excellent ſalt, made both from the ſea-water and falt 
pools, | 
Antibes, is one of the moſt antient towns in Provence, 
ſituated on the ſea-coalt, about 3 leagues S. W. of Nice, 
conſiderable on account of itz port, and antiquities : it his 
alſo a pretty ſtrong citadel for its defence. 
FRENCH Netherlands, See Netherland; : alſo ſee Lerrain 
and Bar. | 
FRENCH /flands, To begin with thoſe of Provence; there 
are firſt thoſe of St. Margaret and St, Honorat ; ſecondly, 
the Hieres ; and, thirdly, thoſe of Marſeilles. The iſles 
of St. Margaret and Honorat lie a little to the ſouthward 
of Antibes, which, with Cape Garoupe, form a noble road, 
called the Gourjean, where there is excellent anchorage. 
The iſle of St. Margaret lies 3 leagues to the S. E. of 
Cannes, being a mile in length, and a quarter of one 
broad; defended by three forts, and was known to the 
ancients by the name of Leras. 
The iſland of St. Honorat, formerly Lerina, is a little 
iſland ſeparated from St. Margaret's by a channel, a quarter 
of a league over, and is defended by a great tower. 
The iſlands of Hieres lie 8. E. of Toulon, forming, with 
the oppoſite ſhore, one of the fineſt roads in the Mediter- 
ranean; being about 10 leagues long, and 6 broad; which 
is uſually the place of rendezvous for the royal navy. 
Theſe iflands are three in number; the iſland of Porque- 
rolle, the iſland of Portecroz, and the iſland of Levant. 
That of Porquerolle was called by the antients Proten, and 
is about four miles in length, and one in breadth. The 
iſland of Portecroz, known to the antients by the name 
of Pomponiana, and Alſen, lies fix miles to the eaſt ward 
of Porquerolle, and has a caſtle of the ſame name, ſituaced 
on a rock, The iſland of Levant lies the moſt eaſt- 
erly of any of them, being four miles in length and one 
in breadth. 
The iſlands of Marſeilles lie a little to the ſouthward of 
that city, and are three in number; If, Ratoneau, and 
Pomegues. The iſle of If took its name from the yew- 
trees which grew there; the word If, in the French lan- 
guage, fignitying a yew-tree ; where there is a caſtle in 
the middle, well furniſhed wich artillery. The iſle of 
Ratoneau is a dry barren rock, about a mile and a half 
in length, and half a one in breadth, having a fort on 
the top of it. The iſle of Pomegues is almoſt as large as 
Ratoneau, and defended by a large tower. 
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FRA 
Iands of the province or government Aunis. 

'The iſle of Rhe, or Ree, lies five or fix miles to the 
weſtward of Rochelle, being four or five leagues in length, 
and one and a half in breadth ; producing plenty of wine 
and ſalt; tho' the wine is but indifferent, and ſerves 
chiefly to make brandy and ſtrong waters. They have 
neither corn, graſs, or trees upon the iſland ; which, 
however, is populous, and ſtands very advantageouſly for 
a foreign trade: the chief town is that of St. Martin's, 
beſides which there are five or ſix pariſhes. 

The iſle of Oleron lies two or three leagues to the ſouth- 
ward of Rhe, and as much to the weſtward of the conti- 
nent, being about five leagues in length, two in breadth, 
and twelve in circumference ;z containing 6 pariſhes, and 
ten or twelve thouſand inhabitants. It is defended by a 
caſtle ſituated on the eaſt part of the iſland, and ſome 
other forts. The natives had formerly a great reputation 


for their ſkill in navigation; in conformity to whoſe 


cuſtoms it was, that Queen Eleanor, Dutcheſs of Guy- 
enne, made thoſe conſtitutions relative to ſea-aftairs 
which obtained the title of the laws of Oleron, and be- 
came a model for all other maritime powers on the ocean, 
as thoſe of Rhodes were in the Mediterranean, in the time 
of the Romans. Upon each of theſe iſlands of Rhe and 
Oleron, there is a pharos, or lizht-houſe, for the di- 
xeCtion of mariners in the night. The ſoil of Oleron is 
very fruitful, producing corn and wine in abundance ; 
beſides which the natives make great quantities of ſalt 
from the ſea-water. 
Hands of Britanv. 
B-lle-Ifle lies about fix leagues S. W. of the continent of 
Britany, being fix leagues in length, and two in breadth ; 
but it is almoſt encompalled with rocks, which make ic 
of difficult acceſs. 
There is a pretty good road to the northward of the iſland, 
defended by forts and other works, in which there is al- 
ways a good garriſon; and here the French fleet uſually 
rendezvous before they put to ſea, The moſt remarkable 
places upon it are the pariſhes of Zauzan, Palais, Loc- 
maria, and Bangor, 
The iſland of Uſhant, or Oueſſant, lies four or five leagues 
to the weſtward of Conquet, being about eight miles in 
circumference : there are ſome little villages upon it, and 
a caſtle for its defence. There are alſo a great many other 
leſter iſlands near it, which, from the larger, have obtained 
the name of the iſles of Uſhant. 
For the iſlands adjacent to Normandy, fee Great Britain, 
and Britiſh Iſlands. | 
France, ſituated in a pleaſant climate, is generally 
very fertile, being produGive of every thing neceſſary to 
life, and many delicacies. Scarce any metals are found in 
France; but this is ſufficiently made amends for, by the 
induſtry of the inhabitants, and folly of foreigners : for 
their manufaQtures, eſpecially ſince the eſtabliſhment of 
that for ſilk, by Henry IV. have brought great quan- 
tities of money into the kingdom. It has been calculated, 
that France receives annually from foreigners 40, oco, ooo 
of livres, or 1,625,000 l. ſterling for ſilks; 15, oc, ooo 
or 609,375 J. ſterl. for wines; 10,@00,000 or 406, 250 l. 
ſterling for ſalt; 5,000,000, or 203,125 J. ſterling for 
brandy, and fo in proportion for the reſt of its commodi- 
tics. It has been affirmed, that the yearly exports from 
France to England, exceed in value thoſe from England 
to France, above a million ſterling : and it is notorious, 
that great part of the treaſure from the Spaniſh Weſt In- 
dies comes into France : however, maritime affairs were 
ſo neglected by the French, that, notwithſtanding the 
ſeamen were all regiſtered, and obliged to ſerve in the 
royal ſhips when called upon, no fleet could be fitted out 
equal to that of Great Britain or Holland. 
The crown of France, conſidered in the extent of country, 
in the number of people, in the riches of its commodities, 
in the revenues of the King, the greatneſs of the land- 
forces, and the augmentation of the marine, the number 
and bravery of their officers, and the conduct of their 
miniſters, may appear to be deſigned for greater atchieve- 
ments and empires than have been ſeen in Chriſtendom ſince 
that of Charlemagne. The preſent greatneſs of this crown 
may be principally derived from the fortune it has had of 


ceeding one another, between two great Kin 


deal of 


England, Spain, or Holland. Lewis XIV. made c 
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two ſuch great miniſters as Richlieu and 


Maran * 


83, Hen 
f One 9 


* 
ground both at home and „ 
loſing it, which is the common fate of king, 
thoſe occaſions. Ihe latter greatneſs of thi Te 

gan in the time of Lewis XI. in 1477, by the 1 

the houſe of Burgundy, and the diviſions of the in, 
which gave that King the heart of attempting a 
the government, as he called it, hors de page * 
free, being before conttouled by their princes, 4 
ſtrained by their ſtates ; us alfo, in point of reveny J 
within the bounds of the royal demeſnes, and the * 
voluntary contributions. It is unneceſſary to obe 
what difficulties and dangers to the crown this def, 
Lewis was purſued by many Kings, like a 
forced up a hill, and, upon every ſlatking of eh 
ſtrength or care, 'rolling a great way back, often 0 
very bottom of the hill; and ſometimes with the & 
ſtruction of thoſe that forced it on, till the time off 
dinal Richlieu, who ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing the aim 
power at preſent ſo deſpotically great in France. 
Though Lewis XI. firſt laid the foundation of tha 2. 
lute power, which the French monarchs have ſo ils 
tably enjoyed; it was Henry IV. who effeully 
tempted to put in execution the ſchemes of Francis! A 
to increaſe his power by the aſſiſtance of trade: i U 
this prince who eſtabliſhed the manufaQure of filk; k 
encouraged Nicholas Cadeau in raiſing, and bringiny 
perfection, the woollen manufacture of Sedan; ant 
aſſiſted Joſſe Vanrobais in forming that of Abverlk 
whereby France no longer envies the beautiful clots d 


and Lewis XIV. ſo as during the courſe » 
life, and of a long minority, that crown xa 


great % 


ſiderable improvements in every branch of trade, je 
particularly in the woollen manufactures, wherein ben 
aſſiſted by the zeal and abilities of that great mirikt 
John Baptiſt Colbert; and for which he affigne it 
annual ſum of a million of livres, or 40,625 l. ſterling 
The whole life of Lewis XIV. was a continued and vi 
lant protection of commerce and navigation; in whit 
he was imitated by the miniſters he had choſen forth 
important ditect on, and whom he alſo encouraged mt 
only with repeated favours, but alſo ſupported againſt l 
ſtruggles of envy and emulation. He made ſeveral wi 
falutary proviſions for the regulation and encouragemal 
of commerce; as alſo for the increaſe and ſecurity oft 
royal navy. Though he poſſeſſed many good ports 
the occan, moſt of them large, abounding with fem 
and other inhabitants; however, for a place to ftos 
lay up, and winter the ſquadron for the ocean fen 
he made choice of, and improved, the harbour of Bd 
where there was very little trade, and no great nun 
of people; on which account men of war might be 1 
fitted out with leſs difficulty, and more expedition, 205 
ſiderable ſaving made in the purchaſe of materia, ® 
other charges occaſioned by a great fleet; bclivt! 
was a great convenience to its officers, marine, ; 
failors, in reſpe& to their maintenance, lodg!n?s 5 
other neceſſary articles. Some men of war ww ] 
fitted out in the port of Rochfort ; but it was not {0 m 
with a view of !aving them up there in the wy 
to take advantage of its fine docks, and convenient f 
tion for materials; for, in this place, there |s - y 
leſs trade than in any of the other cities upon ot 1 
Among others in the Mediterranean there 1 got 
remarkable ports of Toulon and Marſeitis, bf 
the coaſt of Provence, a very fruitful count") © | 
from each other but 8 or 9 leagues ; which 15 ; 
advantages to recommend them to an inlau by 
as foreign trade: however, Lewis XIV. favo A 
made Marſeilles a mart for the Levant, by the ge 
of a conſul, who is ſtill maintained in that o Ho 
he made choice of Toulon only for a port to i the 0 
fit out, his ſecond naval ſquadron; keeping? de had 
ſeparate from the other, for the very N 1 thit 
employing it in the ocean : nor could it 1 oe co 
had found at Breſt and Toulon ſpacious - py co 
for he improved and changed them fo much, 


ably 
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tracts into ſea, and ſea into 
confderable | vaſt oh, that, it is aſſerted, they 
_— — millions of livres as if he had made 
oſt him as m pr free and as perfect as they are; and 
hoſe er!, WVauere intendant of the marine, has ſaid, 
onſieuf - r pay of the French naval armaments, du- 
at the regu hich ended at the peace of Ryſwick, was 
in 12 of livres, or 731, 280 |. ſterling yearly. 
hs mi * French galleys were laid up in winter, as 
hough his time, in the port of Marſeilles, they did 
hey are — conſiderable obſtructions to trade; both 
ot occaſion —— out was a thing of no great labour, 
hone mk and as moſt part of their hands conſiſt of 
dr 2 demned to them, and who live on board, 
— ** ſcanty diet; beſides, whilſt they are in port, 
mw — mary for moſt of them to work conſtantly in the 
* 5 — of rigging, and other naval ſtores, for the 
T * galleys, and the ſhips of war; as alſo upon 
n - ther fabrics eſtabliſhed there. Nor did Lewis 
TY ake it ſo far his only meaſure to keep his naval 
4 ſeparate, and diſengaged from the concourſe, 
= and difficulties, trading towns are liable to, that 
— made choice of diſtinct ports, and at firſt ſettled 
dog roviſions; but all thoſe that followed, during his 
= * happy reign, were uniform, and agreeable to 
Jong 4 - it was his conſtant care to prevent commerce 
| pn encoding itſelf very much in thoſe places which 
he had ſet apart for fitting out, and Jaying up his ſhips of 
war, at the ſame time that he cheriſhed it in other Cities, 
may be ſeen in the many edicts and ordinances, which 
4 collected in the F rench books, containing rules and 

proviſions made in favour of trade in that kingdom. 
It may be neceſſary to ſhew how this great monarch, who 
ſo well knew how to gain his purpoſes, planned, and put 
in execution, bis noble proviſions in this important affair; 
the origin and main ſpring of the vaſt power, riches, and 
rength, his kingdom acquired, and which proved him 
ſuperior to all the great princes whoſe names are regiſtered 
in his palace, or tranſmitted down in the genealogy of his 
anceſtors. By the tariff of 1664 his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty laid a duty of 70 livres, or 21. 68. 17 4 d. ſterling, 
upon the importation of 30 yards of Spaniſh cloth, and 
40 livres, or 1 l. 128. ſterling, upon a piece of 25 yards 
of cloth from Holland or England; though, at the ſame 
time, he permitted 30 yards of French cloth to be ex- 
ported upon paying only 20 ſols, or 9 d. ſterling : filk 
ſtockings exported paid only 2 per cent. but 20 per cent. 
when imported. By an arret in 1701, the duty on ex- 


tancein Normandy, was reduced to leis than 1 per cent. 
becauſe a larger duty was a diſcouragement to the trade in 

this commodity at Cadiz, for the Indies. 
It was repreſented to the King, by his royal council of 
commerce, that it would be an effectual means to en- 
courage and enlarge the commerce of his ſubjects, as 
well as the fabrics of the kingdom; and, at the ſame time, 
favour the exportation of their own manufactures, pro- 
vided the duties upon the exportation of ſome of the prin- 
cipal commodities, that ſhould be manufactured in his 
dominions, were entirely taken off, and thoſe upon others 
reduced lo yer; it being certain that ſuch indulgencies, 
and abatements, far from turning out to the prejudice of 
the royal revenues, would conſiderably augment them, 
ſrom the greater quantities of merchandiſe ſent abroad, 
means of this exemption from the duties upon ex- 
Ports, which would cauſe a greater conſumption of ma- 
terials, whoſe duties upon importation would be conſider- 
ly augmented, and the revenue that would have been 
received upon exports be made amends for ; and alſo, as 
ke, Commodities, upon which the duty of exportation 
lies e ue would be ſent abroad in larger quan- 
"oy © ſoreign parts, this increaſe would yield a re- 
5 * equal at leaſt to that of the ſmall quantity before 
ee and which paid the higher duties chargeable at 
eat. upon which conſiderations, the King, by an 
m 1701, ordered that all gold and ſilver tiflue, 'rib- 


= yy on flowered and plain, velvets, damaſks flowered 
* 4 reg ſilver, and all other gold and filver ſtuffs ; 
Plain ſilks, velvets, ſatins, damaſks, taffety, ribbons, 


France free of duty: and that ſtuffs made of thread, hair, 
or wool, mixt with ſilk; cloths; and other ſtuffs of wool 


porting linens of Marigny, and other parts about Cou- 


and all other ſilks whatſoever, ſhould be exported ot of 


or hair, or mixt; linens ; and hats, be exported on pay- 
ing only a moiety of the former duties: it was alſo per- 
mitted that paper, white, grey, blue, and. other colours ; 
printed books, cards, and paſteboard, ſhould be exported 
free of duty : and though afterwards, at the inſtance of 
the farmer-general of the revenue, ſome alteration was 
made in reſpect to their being exported duty free, the 
duties upon exportation ſtill remained upon a very mode- 
rate footing, fince many of theſe commodities did not pay 

I per cert; IN: 29 240 
T he long, very prudent, and glorious reign of Lewis XIV. 
has left ſo many, and ſuch illuſtrious examples to future 
ages, to ſhew how to inſure the ſame ſucceſs he himſelf 
obtained in the grand affair of commerce, and other po- 
licies of civil government, that they are highly meritori- 
ous of obſervation. This monarch, in an-edi& of the 
year 1664, was lamenting that moſt of his ſubjects were 
naturally inclined to a lazy inactive life: but the vigour 
and influence of his government was ſo prevalent, that 
his ſubjects, as it were changing their nature, ſhook off 
their indolence, ſhewing themſelves to be the moſt active, 
ingenious, and laborious people in Europe ; particularly 
in manufactures, commerce, and navigation. The King, 
finding by experience, that nothing could contribute to 
the proſperity of his ſubjects like trade, reſolved to make 
it his principal concern to revive and improve it : there- 
fore, he appointed commiſſioners, in every province, to 
examine into the debts and charges upon every trading 
company; the condition, management, and diſpoſal of 
their revenues, and what charges or expences might be 
remitted : thus, by a thorough acquaintance with their 
ſituation, he formed general and particular rules to pre- 
vent diſorders, caſe their charges and expence, pay off 
their debts, and ſettle regular payments for the future, 
appointing officers of zeal and abilities to do it annually ; 
by which proviſions and relief, the people found themſelves 
in a condition to improve their commerce, 
He inſtituted ſeveral academies, under the direction of able 
engineers, for the inſtruction of youth in coſmography, 
the art of navigation, and the other branches of mathe- 
matics, which have a refercnce to war either by ſea or 
land; not omitting the architecture, or building of ſhips. 
He cauſed very preciſe and well-adjulted ordinances, to 
be drawn up, for the ſervice, diſcipline, polity, pay, and 
fitting out of his fleet; the building of his ſhips ; the go- 
vernment and preſervation of the ports; as alſo for the 
eſtabliſhment and direction of the arſenals, docks, and 
magazines: he alſo gave ſtated rules for the navigation, 
freights, contracts, polity, fitting out, and other con- 
cerns of merchantmen ; the form of trafficking in them 
and deciding all their cauſes and diſputes, in theſe, or any 
other points, by a ſhort proceſs. He invited and en- 
couraged the nobles, either ſingle or in partne:ſhip, to 
embark in trade as merchants, by ſea and land, declaring 
that it ſhould never be any imputation on their honour. 
He formed an independent general council of commerce, 
conliſting of miniſters and others of great experience and 
credit in trade; which council was convened every 15 
days in his preſence: for at Roan, Lyons, and other 
cities of large trade, he inſtitituted particular aſſociations 
of perſons ſkilful in this affair, in which was debated by 
men of experience upon the ſpot, and granted, every thing 
that favoured its improvement, according to the ſituation 
and advantages of each city and province: and an account 
was tranſmitted to his Majeſty of every thing they reſolved 
upon, as well as what occurred to them; which the King 
ordered to be examined in the general uncil of com- 
merce; and, by this univerſal knowledge of the conſtitution © 
of every one of his provinces, and the opinions of the moſt 
experienced men in all the kingdoms aſſembled together, 
and members of that council, he formed his decrees for 
the recovery, enlargement, and preſervation of trade in 
general, both at home and abroad, with an eye particu- 
larly to its manufactories; ordering the governor-general 
of the provinces, the intendants, and trading companies 
of the principal cities and towns, to encourage and pro- 
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| tet all merchants and traders, by adminiſtring juſtice to 
them in a brief manner, in preference to all others, that 
they might not be drawn away from their buſineſs by the 
chicanery and tricks of the law: be alſo, by circular let- 
ters, encouraged all merchants and traders to apply di- 
rectly to his Majeſty in every thing that ſhould occur to 
them: he invited them alſo to depute certain perſons of 
their own body to be near his royal perſon, and repreſent 
to him their complaints and propoſals; and, in order to 
render more effectual theſe proviſions, and ſecure the 
continuance of them, he appointed a miniſter: for this 
' Purpoſe to be about his perſon, with a charge to hear 
their grievances, and ſolicit inſtantly the meaſures they 
ſhould ſtand in need of: beſides, in each of the ſeveral 
places where he uſed to reſide, he erected a court of 
commerce, where they might aflemble and conſult about 
trade. He likewiſe appointed men of abilities, and fide- 
lity, to be inſpectors, who were to uſe the utmoſt care 
and vigilance that all manufactures of ſilk, wool, cotton, 
and other fabrics, ſhould have the goodneſs, weight, qua- 
lity, and other circumſtances preſcribed by his ordinances, 
So that Lewis XIV. added to his conqueſts, plenty and 
riches in the kingdom, making the commerce of the 
French flouriſh in all the four quarters of the world. 
However, the perſecution of the proteſtants ſeems to 
throw a ſhade over all the luſtre of this great monarch : 
the conſtable Luynes firſt projected their fall, which was 
proſecuted by Richlieu, as his ſcheme was followed by 
Mazarine ; but Louvois exceeded them all; for he pro- 
jected and executed the deteſtable deſign of their extir- 
pation ; which was begun by dragooning them into apoſ- 
tacy; and completed by the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, on the 22d of October 1684, the moſt open and 
ſcandalous breach of public faith that ever was committed : 
however, as unjuſt and inhuman as this act was, conſidered 
in the light of a religious perſecution, it fell every way 
ſhort of the imprudence thereof, when conſidered in a 
legiſlative light ; and, therefore, did equal injury to its 
authors in their characters, as men of rank and conſider- 
ation in the court of the moſt Chriſtian King, as well as 
politicians of great penetration, and miniſters of long ex- 
perience: for, by this means, 800,000 perſons were 
driven out of the kingdom, and obliged to take ſhelter in 
foreign countries; which, though in itſelf a prodigious 
debilitation to the Nate, yet was much more ſo from the 
temper and employment of the perſons thus expelled, 
who were, for the general part, merchants, manufactu- 
rers, or officers of #® middle rank in the land and ſea ſer- 


vice, being the moſt induſtrious and uſeful people in the 


kingdom. It may be eaſily conceived from hence, that 
the trade and manufactures of France ſuffered extremely; 
and a clear notion may be had of the miſchiefs reſulting 
from this important ſtep, when it is conſidered that theſe 
people carried out of the kingdom 5 millions ſterling in 
ready money, plate, and jewels: yet, groſs and apparent 
as this error was, ſuch was the meanneſs and ſervility of 
the French nation, that the King was complimented 
upon it, as on the moſt glorious action of his reign. 

Many are the advantages of France with reſpect to trade; 
but the principal is, the ſubordination of the common 
people ; for, by this means, the manufacturers are al- 
ways kept induſtrious z they are not inclined to drunken- 
neſs, nor dare they run into ſhocking lewdneſs and de- 
bauchery, as in England: the law obliges all unmarried 
men to ſerve as common ſoldiers in the militia and the 
army, unleſs they have particular exemptions on account 
of their ſtations and profeſſions, whereby they raiſe up 
large families to labour, and keep down the price of it; 
and, conſequently, by working cheaper, enable the mer- 
chant to ſell the cheaper. The rules and regulations they 
are obliged to obſerve in manufacturing their goods, and 
expoling them to ſale, is a great advantage to the credit 
of their manufaCtures : becauſe, all ſorts of goods for ex- 
portation muſt undergo an inſpection of the proper officer, 
in the public hall, where they are compared with the pat- 
terns or ſamples delivered in before; when the bad, and 
ſuch as do not anſwer to their ſamples, are confiſcated, 
with a fine levied upon the offender : by which means, the 
fraudulent deſigns of private traders, who would get rich 


at the public expence,/ are prevented, and th... 
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manulactory conſtantly. kept up in High cd ® dvan 
neighbourhood to Spain, and preſent connection ion; 
is of ſo great advantage, as to be worth all th... . ear | 


ut, purth 
than all the trading nations in Europe: hec, Franc 
poor from Perigord, Limoſin, and other ole ts he 10 


th . 
ſides z for it is certain they get more from the 


into Spain to reap their corn, and gather in thei gerſor 
carrying back what they have earned to ſpend in wy nd | 
the fiſhermen from Bayonne, and the neighbguc; a he n 
_ ſupply the Spaniards with great quantities both ig e ar 


* 


and ſalt fiſh, to eat on feſtival days, and t9 lee pirit“ 
the pedlars and ſhopkeepers in Spain are generally i antag 
who retire into their own country when they king ＋ 

their fortunes: the towns of Languedoc ſupply then he 1 
cloth, ſilks, and ſtockings; Rouen with hats, * 77 
linen ſtuffs; Abeville with ſuperfine cloths; Ane "S , 
Arras with worſted and camblet ſtuffs; and Lad arry 

all ſorts of rich ſilks, gold and ſilver lace, and ehe 10 | 
for their conſumption both in Europe and Amerg, t 1 
that the greateſt part of the produce of the mines g 11 6 
toſi is brought into France, which occaſions thei . 42% 
ments to be all in ſilver ; for gold is more ſcaice ** "wy 
in the currency of coin, than ſilver is in England, w ur 
is a plain proof that the French have the great tr, * 


Spain, as the Engliſh have to Portugal. Their zh n reſp 
in drawing raw materials from other countries, to wi ernmt 
up in France, ſerves greatly to enlarge and extend t f, ot 
trade; for though France produces ſome wool nl rent f 
it is not a fourth part of what they manufacture: hey e tru 
they import wool from Barbary, the Levant, and ty image 
they alfo bring this commodity from Switzerland; { fits ir 
is run from England, and great quantities from Ir ave nc 
the beſt of their raw filk they draw from Piedmont, la ey af 
Spain, and the Levant : their cotton is brought feng ome, 


Levant, and their ſugar colonies; and the ae h ainers 


making ſoap at Marſeilles, are chiefly importel in || of x 
Egypt. Beſides, they reap inexpreſſible advaitage, id ric] 
the permiſſion and encouragement given to foreign at zent, 
chants and manufacturers to ſeitle among them; f. d the 
this good policy, the price of labour is always kept { ſerve 
ciently low, and a competition and emulation are rat ts of 
who ſhall work and fell the cheapeſt, which muſt un (creaſe 
out greatly to the national advantage, though it ay ut ernme! 
be ſo favourable to the private intereſt of individuals: # ength 
theſe reaſons, the government is particularly gentle a ps beer 
indulgent to foreigners; and the fituation of the county the 
is greatly aſſiſtant to this diſpoſition of the governmat izhth 
becauſe France is ſurrounded with populous, that is, pt d, it 
lic nations, who have no trade and manufactures of the jould b 
own to employ their poor; which makes Flanders, # its ne 
Germany on the ſide of the Rhine, Switzerland, 9a les tha 
and ſome parts of Italy, pour their ſupernumerat) has 5 it i 
every year into France, where they are received ito cls wi 
army, or the manufactures, according to their nc lich n 
tions. | Ginge 
However, there are ſome great diſadvantages attend! but { 


the commercial intereſt of France; the firſt of which FIC ma 
ariſes from the deſpotical and arbitrary power o the P ven it 
vernment ; and, therefore, ſuch as a merchant woulor | leerns | 
chuſe to live under, were he acquainted with the ſw: | 7 tha 
of liberty in another country, and had no attachment”) yoo 
family or intereſt to keep him in France : for thovg == ance 
property, generally ſpeaking, is ſecure enough, 4 _ A 
perſon is not ſo: becauſe, though there ate ella n + ej! 
and ſtated laws, in France, to decide all caſcs of pepe, d : 
and criminal cauſes, as in England; fo that a we 3 5 
know the rules he is to be governed by in thoſe my 
and can have an open trial for his life and fortune 0 2 
there are no laws to aſcertain the nature of 9 0 1 
fences, or to circumſcribg,the power of the Judge „ e 
ſubjects the merchant entirely to the mercy of the 10 ** 
tenant de Police, and his deputies; who can. — b 
him at will, without aſſigning any reaſon, or —_ - cer 4 
evidence to confront him : therefore, his on 10 8 a le Ant 
conſiſts in being continually laviſh in the 5 * i po 
King and the miniſtry ; and in ſaying nothing v ſh 
afford the leaſt pretence to the ſpies, Feune 

the kingdom, to inform againſt him. | 
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Jvantage to ei bigotry of thę court of France is not 
on; though the = 5 former times. Another great 


ear ſo great diy a diſadvantage to the trade of 
purthens and l = a religious of both ſexes 3 
e loweſt computation 0 


f theſe r 300,000 

diſadvantages, is their numerous 

* * — A filth inconvenienęy ariſes from 
n 


ture of the taxes, Which, in ſome provinces, 
he na 


| * heavy, and in all qppreſſive to a 
e arbitrary Fl * * F * . ſuſtain ſome diſad- 


antages by — under no ſmall difficulties on account of 
des, the) 7 are at in the article of ſhipping; for 

have more men to navigate their ſhips than the 
ey " auſe they are not ſo expert ſailors ; they mult 
ngliſh, * ernumerary landmen; and they mult have 
arſy = —_— govern theſe men, becauſe the merchant 
=_ * onlible for them when the ſhip returns: add 
E * officer belonging to the marine in France, 
py and means to occaſion great trouble to the 
4 ** as to the choice of ſailors and of officers, 
* i roperly conſidered; which is gene1ally done 
* wok ſoine ſhip ores of himſelf, or his friends, at 
1 — fe intereſts of France, the nature of the go- 
ut - t. and the views which the court propoles to it- 
b. ought only to be conſideted; ſince theſe are very dif- 
on from, or, to ſpeak the truth, directly oppolite to, 
e true intereſt of the nation: for conſidering the ſoil, 
image, and ſituation of the country, with the number 
its inhabitants; as they have no reaſon to fear, ſo they 
ave no cauſe to diſturb their neighbours; by whom, if 
y apply themſelves induſtrioully to manufactures at 
me, and to foreign trade, they might be exct ſſive 
ainers; and, as the ſeveral provinces ot the kingdom are 
|| of great towns, they migit be all rendered populous 


gent, therefore, that conſulted the good of the people, 
d the general benefit of its ſubjects, would labour to 
ſerve tranquility, and be aſſiduous in cultivating the 
ts of peace; which, perhaps, would tend as much to 
creaſe the power, and fix the ſecurity, of ſuch a go- 
ernment, as the contrary meaiures have tended to 
engthen and aggrandize that abſoiute monarchy, which 
as been cicted on the ruins of the French conſtitution 
the houſe of Bourbon. If there were any certain 
izhth where the flights of power and ambition ought to 
d, it might be imagined, that the intereſt of France 
would be only to conſerve its preſent greatneſs, ſo feared 
its neighbours, and ſo glorious in the world: but, be- 
les that the motions and deſires of human minds are end- 
s, it may perhaps be neceſſary for France, from re- 
cs within, to have ſome war or other in purſuit abroad, 
hich may amuſe the nation, and keep them from re- 
cling on their condition at home, hard and uneaſy to 
but ſuch as are in charge, or in pay from the court : 
it may be improper to ſay miſerable, the term uſually 
ven it; becauſe no condition is ſo, but to him that 
[ces it ſuch; and if a peaſant of France thinks of no 
vie than his coarſe bread and onions, his canvas cloaths, 
1 wooden ſhoes; labours contentedly on working-days, 
þ« dances or plays merrily on holydays; be may, perhaps, 
e as well as a boor of Holland, who is either weary of 


alle bis life in toils at land, or dangers at ſea; and, pro- 
dly, fool him ſo far, as to make him enjoy leſs of all 
Nin his riches, than the other in his poverty. 

French America. 


* commerce the French carry on in their American 

» and afterwards proceed to that of their colonies 
continent. 

Py French American Iſlands. 

n am denomination are uſually comprehended 

: of - or Caribbee iſlands, of which the French 

mug r alſo their part of Hiſpaniola, and 

* be iſle of Anticoſte, Cape Breton, and 
may allo be added: but the two former have 


o the freedom of| trade, is ehe Romilh tell. 


id rich, as well as the country about them. A govern- 


F Very eaſe, or whoſe cares of increaſing his wealth 


treating of this ſubject it will be neceſſary to begin 
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as ſuch a connection with Canada, that it is not eaſy to fe- 
parate them; and as for the latter, tho' it is called ari 


iſland, upon account of the interpoſition of the river 
Cayenne, yet, in reality, it conſtitutes. a portion of the 
ſouthern American continent. See Caribbee Iſlands. 

The Caribbee iflands are ſituated under the torrid zone, 
taking them from the 11th degree of the equator to the 


18th northwards, being 28 in number, whereof the 


French poſſeſs 8: but, before the treaty, of Utrecht, 


in 1713, they were alſo maſters of one half of St. Chri- 


ſtophers, which was ceded to the Engliſh by the 1 ath 
article of that treaty. 8 

Martinico is the moſt beautiful, moſt opulent, and moſt 
flouriſhing of all the colonies the French have in theſe 
iſlands. | 

Guardeloupe, or Guadelupe, is alſo very conſiderable ; 
but much inferior to Martinico. | ; 
Deſeada, or La Defirada, Marigalante, or Maria Ga- 
landa, Granada, or Grenada, and St. Bartholemew, come 
aſter ; yielding in different degrees of goodneſs and ferd- 
lity to Guardeloupe. 

Laſlly, the leaſt of all are St. Martin, and St. Croix, or 
Cruz, which the French poſſeſs in common with the 
Dutch, 
Upwards of 200 French ſhips trade to theſe iſlands; and 
it is no extraordinary thing to ſee 80 merchant-veſlels be- 
fore Martinico. "Theſe thips are uſually between 100 
and 250 tons; which are preferred to thoſe of a larger ſize, 
becauſe they are not ſo long in taking in their freight. 
The ſeaſon for the departure of theſe ſhips from France, is, 
from September to February; becauſe, tho' the navigation 
for the French American iſlands might be performed at any 
time, it is adviſeable to avoid the ſtorms that rage in theſe 
iſlands during the months of July, Auguſt, and Septem- 
ber; beſides the ſhips which depart in the months of Octo- 
ber, November, December, and January, arrive at the 
iſlands preciſely in the ſugar harveſt, which is the prin- 
cipal object of this commerce. 

Tobacco, for a conſiderable time, made the greateſt traf- 
fic of theſe iſlands ; but at preſent ſugar has the aſcendant, 
tobacco being only cultivated there, eſpecially at Marti- 
nico, for the conſumption of the country. 

The other commodities brought from thence are indigo, 
coca, rocou, cotton, ginger, caſſia, pepper, confects, 
ſome medicinal gums, hides, tortoiſe ſhell, and wood for 
dyeing and inlaid work, ſuch as roſe- wood, Indian-wood, 
brazil, fuſtick, and green ebony. 

I: is computed that Martinico furniſhes, one year with 
another, about 5,500,000 Ib. of ſugar : Guardalupe 4 
millions: Marigalante between five and fix hundred thou- 
ſand pounds; and Granada and St. Croix, four or five 
hundred thouſand between them: the other iſlands culti- 
vate tobacco, and ſome of them nothing but pulſe, where- 
in they carry on a pretty good trade at Martinico, St. 
Kit's, and Guardalupe. 

Before the eſtabliſhment of the French Weſt India com- 
pany, in 1664, the European French reaped little or no 
advantage from the flouriſhing commerce of thoſe 'colo- 
nies ; the Dutch having almoſt entirely engrofied it to 
themſelves: when Fluthing and Middleburg ſent the 
richeſt cargoes to Martinico, and employed yearly up- 
wards of 100 ſhips in that trade. | 

The company's excluſive privilege baving diminiſhed this 
foreign commerce; the merchants of Rochelle, Bour- 
deaux, Rouen, St. Malo, and Nants, even thoſe of 


_ Maiſcilles and Toulon, took a liking to theſe voyages, 


for which it was no difficult matter for them to obtain 
paſs-ports; and the company's privilege being revoked at 
the expiration of cight or ten years, the whole commerce 
remained to the French ; which, notwithſtanding the 
long wars of Lewis XIV. that frequently interrupted it, 
is now one of the moſt opulent and flouriſhing that France 
exerciſes in her ports on the Ocean and Mediterranean, 

The commodities ſent by the French to theſe iſlands con- 


- fiſt in all that is neceſſary for the nouriſhment and main- 
tenance of the inhabitants, the culture of land, and the 


employment of negroes ; but they are different, according 
to the ports of France wherein they are freighted. 
If the ſhips are ſent from Rochelle or Bourdeaux, the 


Cargo 
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cargo is in beef, ſalt · porx, corn, brandy, Rochelle and Bour- 
deaux wines; fometimes Madeira wine, taken in on the 
voyage, though its importation is prohibited in the French 
colonies ; ſalt- cod, herrings, oil of olives, cheeſe, butter, 
foap, iron, linen-cloths, merceries, and hard-ware, 
The Rouen ſhips take there all manner of cloathing for 
men and women: but Marſeilles and Toulon furniſh oils, 
olives, dry fruits, wines, and ſome ſlight ſtuffs of the 
manufacture of Provence. | | 
*Tis computed that, one year with another, there are 
exported, from France, for theſe iſlands, to the value of 
four millions of livres, or 162,500 l. ſterling, in theſe 
manufactures and commodities ; and that this return is 
near ſeven millions, or 284,375 |. ſterling. 
The French of Canada alſo carry on a conſiderable trade 
with the iſlands, furniſhing them with the greater part of 
the cattle they have an occaſion for, beſides corn, pulſe, 
dry fiſh, and carpenters timber: for which they take 
ſugar, tobacco, and the other produce of the iflands : all 
this commerce, as well as that of the European French, 
being moſtly carried on by exchange. | 


tranſacted ; which is both conſiderable in itfelf, and ne- 
it ceſſary for others, becauſe agriculture, and the ſugar 
hh works, and plantations, are incapable of being ſupported 
{| without theſe unhappy flaves, with which the African | 
companies, now incorporated with the great French India 
company, have continued to ſupply the iſtands. 
It has been already obſerved, that Martinico is the chief, 
and, as it were, the capital of the French iſlands : but to 
give a juſter idea of an iſland ſo celebrated for com- 
merce, a few particulars are inſerted here regarding its 
trade, which has made it the reſidence of the governor- 
general and intendant of the iſlands, as alſo the ſeat of a 
ſovereign conſul, whoſe juriſdiction extends to the other 
| Antilles iſlands ; as alſo to St. Domingo and Tortuga. 
| Martinico is. about 18 leagues in length; its breadth is 


unequal, and its circumference 60 leagues, 

In the creeks of this great extent of coaſt the iſland has 

l three ports; Le Carmage, Fort St. Peter, and the Cul- 
de-ſac of the Trinity, where ſhips are ſecure in all the 
three; but Fort St. Peter has almoſt the whole trade; the 
King's farmers holding their offices there; the African and 
Senegal companies, with the richeſt merchants, alſo keep 
ware- houſes there, and the French privateers make it their 
place of rendezvous in time of war. 
At preſent upwards of 10,000 whites, and near 20,000 
negroes are computed to be in the ifland ; which laſt are 
employed in the ſugar manufactures, as alſo in the culture 
of indigo, cocoa, rocou, cotton, and tobacco. 

There are Zoo mills for the ſervice of the ſugar planta- 
tions ; and the refining of ſugars has now got footing in 
moſt of the French iſlands. 

Guardalupe, is ſituated about 30 degrees N. of Martinico, 

- and almoſt as much S. of Antegoa. It is ſaid to be the 
largeſt of all the Caribbee iſlands, being 22 leagues in 
length, and half as much in breadth at each end ; but 
almoſt cut in two by a* deep gulph or bay on each ſide 
ſo that the ends are joined together by a very narrow 
iſthmus, and the whole circumference is about 50 leagues. 
The French began to ſend colonies to this iſland about the 
year 1632 ; but knew ſo little what the ſoil was good 
for then, that for many years they were in danger of 
ſtarving ; and afterwards the planters, by their diviſions, 
almoſt ruined one another; for though they had 1500 
men bearing arms, and about 8000 negroes of both ſexes, 
the country became depopulated : ſo that this iſland did 
not make any great figure till the preſent century; ſince 
the beginning of which it has been repeopled, and fo far 
increaſed as to make more ſugar now than any of the 
Britiſh iſlands, except Jamaica. 

Deſeada, or Deſirada, the deſireable iſland, was fo called 
by Columbus, becauſe it was the firſt land he diſcovered 
in his ſecond voyage to America, in the year 1493. It 
is ſituated in 61 deg. of W. lon. and 16 deg. 30 min. of 
N. lat. about 10 leagues N. E. of Guardalupe, being a 
little inconſiderable iſland, not ſo fruitful as the others 
which belong to the French. 

Marigalante, is ſituated a little to the S. W. of Guarda- 
lupe, being about 5 leagues in length, and 4 in breadth, 


It was diſcovered by Columbus, in 1492. U 
- 'Marigalinte,' r 3 on ay at "ona 
| ſhip. 'The French began to ſend tolonies hers . 4 
year 1647, and having expelled the natives 
years war, the French remained in the pen 
ſion of the ifland; the produce of which is 
finer ſort, indigo, cotton, and ginger, 
Granada, is ſituated about 30 leagues 8. Wy 
does, and about the ſame diſtance N. of Cari 
New Andaluſia ; being 25 leagues in circunyfe; 
having feveral good bays and harbours, ſome gf whic 


the N. end of Granada, which are called the 
St. Barthohmeto, is a ſmall ifland about 10 


dt. Croix, or Sancta Cruz, is another fmall if 
*Tis likewiſe by exchange that the trade of negroes is 


* 


. * : C 
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biang, 7 
once, 


fortified. It is efteemed a fruitful ſoil, 
producing ſugar, rocou, cotton, caſſet, an 
There are alſo abundance of very fmall 


and well wagy 
d excellenting 

"lands, that lee 
Grant 


St. Chriſtopher's, which was taken by the Engith 


the command of Sir hoy Thornhill, in the 


1689, but reſtored to the French at the per 
Ryſwickx. | 
\ . and, ſity 
about 20 leagues E. of St. Chriſtopher's, which be 
contended for by the Englifh, Dutch, Spaniarg 1 
French; but is now in the peaceable poſſeſſion of 4 


French Weſt India company 
St. Martin's, is another iſland of no 


: great conſeqm 
belonging to the French, ſituated a little to the N. 1.4 


St. Bartholemew. 8 
But what has been ſaid of Martinico may ſerve fh by 
other iſlands, which, in proportion, produce the is 
commodities, and enjoy the ſame trade. . 
Hiſpaniola, or St. Domingo; and Tortiga. 
The iſtand of Hiſpaniola, as will be remarked in treaty 
the commerce of the Spaniſh American iſlands, is din 
between the crowns of France and Spain; and as nem 
is made in that place of the part poſſeſſed by the dont 
as alſo of its trade, and all that regards the dico 
fituation, riches, and productions of the ifland in gene! 
the French part, which generally goes under the & 
mination of St. Domingo, and the various commen 
thereof, is only to be diſcuſſed here; together with ln 
occaſional remarks concerning the flybuſters, or freche 
ers, who ſeemed to have made choice of this iſlind, ! 
that of Tortuga, for their general rendezvots, 
The French who firſt came to the iſland of St. Diniy 
and eſtabliſhed themſelves there, came from St. Chr 
pher's, from whence they were expelled by the Spin 
but rage, and deſire of revenge, for being dilturde! 
their infant colony, firſt united them to the Dutch, 
made ſome incurſions on the Spaniards, their ct 
mon enemy; and their numbers increaſing by ſer 
ſuccours from France, theſe firſt adventurers welt! 
queſt of a proper place for preſerving their boot), 


giving them a retreat when they could not well wal 


it out at ſea. 
The iſland of Tortuga, ſituated in 73 deg. of W.! 
and 20 deg, of N. lat. and three quarters of a league i 
the N. coaſt of Hiſpaniola, ſeemed to them conv 
for the execution of their deſign ; whereupon they U 
poſſeſſion of it, after having expelled about thirty Saen 
This ifland, about 16 leagues in circumference, 0 
vided between the adventurers, who diſtributer 
ſelves into three bands : the firſt applied chem 3 
hunting, whence they obtained the name of 3 | 
the ſecond continued to cruize upon the Span ” 
were called flybu/ters, from the Engliſh row þ 
they imitated in their ſailing : and the laſt, adi II 
ſelves to tillage, were called planters, a comme 4 
lation to all thoſe that compoſe the America © 
whoſe cultivated lands are called plantations. ne 
From among theſe three bands the place l 
Tortuga; the buckaneers paſſed over to dt. 5 
and the flybuſters kept the ſea ; the laſt ** che 
and then to Tortuga, to divide their ſpoil is %; off 
others; one of which ſupplied them with all km, 
fleſh; and the other with ſeveral proviſions, 5 1 
gumes or cattle, which they cultivated and tea 
Hand. | better Pa 
This ſmall iſland, which was to people the 1 of whi 
St. Domingo with French inhabitants, ane 
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themſelves maſters in ALUM op 1 „ 
J aniatds; who, after le 

ng time ee French buckaneers from St. 

in eme med to conſent to the diviſion of Hiſpa- 

nx 1 a manner abandoned to them all from 
„ge de Lobos in the ſouth of the iſland, to the Cape 

e Cape thwards ; being one half of the iſland, and 

cy sin circumference. 

Tas ſubject to the F rench are, Petit Guaves, 
Agra ort town, ſituated in a great bay, at the welt 
hich 7 * * the principal ſettlement the French 
. Leogane, another port in the ſame bay. 
fan | good harbour on the ſouth-weſt part of 
- = And Cape St. Francis, the moſt eaſterly ſet- 
g nap i French have on the north- ſide of the iſland, 
quid they have the Fort de Paix. Beſides theſe, 
8 - now 2 great many more thriving French co- 
c I the north and welt parts of the iſland, 
| * the Weſt India company was eſtabliſhed in France 
6 and was put in poſſeſſion of the trade of the 
*. Tortuga, and the plantations of St. Domingo, 
9 but the company's ſhips arrived there : however, 
0 f e and uncon{trained humour of the French iſlanders, 
4 ſtill an inclination to their former manner of life, 
Cid got brook the reſtraint laid upon them by the com- 
any; whereupon the company, not hnding its account, 
bandoned the trade in 1665; and ſince that time all 
rench ſhips are at liberty to trade there. f 
The reputation of the French colony of St. Domingo, 
ready ſo flouriſhing, was ſtill augmented in 1698, by the 
Allihment of a new company, to complete the culti- 
ation of the places where the French had no plantations. 
The conceſſion contained in the letters-patent given at 
erfailles, comprehends all from Cape Tiberon to the 
ver Naybe, both incluſively, three leagues into the land, 
eoinning from the ſea-coaſt throughout this whole 
readth, 

The principal conditions for the commercial advantage of 
heſe lands were, that the company ſhould be obliged to 
jeople the new colony within the term of five years, with 
500 whites, and 2500 negroes ; and, after the expira- 
jon of the ſaid time, to ſend there annually, during the 
emaining 50 years of its privilege, 100 whites, and 209 
jegroes only; without permitting any inhabitant of the 
rench Cape of Leogane, the little Goare, and other 
laces already peopled, to eſtabliſh themſelves in any part 
ff the extent of its conceſſion, 

The commodities common to St. Domingo and Tortuga, 
re tobacco, ſugar, indigo, ginger, rocou, cotton, and 
ocoa, but eſpecially tobacco. Thoſe proper to St. Do- 
ningo only are hides, brazil wood, cedar, and wood for 
thy: and inlaid work; beſides, ſome medicinal plants are 
o found at Tortuga, 

be cargoes of ſhips for theſe two iſlands are almoſt the 
ame with thoſe for the Caribbees, except ſalt fleſh, which 
 neceilary there; St. Domingo abounding in that com- 
nity, and carrying on a great trade therein with the 
ther French iſlands: but, on the other hand, brandy 
al wines are imported in great quantities, whereof the 
Iybuſters and buckaneers make a conſiderable conſ umption. 
ll theſe commodities pay 3 per cent. duty of importation 
und exportation, | : 


P#2rds of 40 ſhips are employed in this commerce, with- 


verntupers made 


omingo, : 
ola, having | 


man 
out 250 league 


d keep on footing both in peace and war, for the ſole 


oe of its conceſſion. 

3 peace concluded at Ryſwick in 1697, the Spa- 
E50 always looked upon the new French inhabitants of 
' ©»©mNgO as uſurpers; and, upon this footing, very 


has roy ſtipulated between the two nations by 
Fan ot this treaty, the French remained maſters of 
rg 1 and weſtern parts of the iſland, and of a 
ved to N © the ſouth ; the Spaniards having only re- 
3 = elves the eaſtern parts, which notwithſtand- 
by 3 5 an equal diviſion, at leaſt for the coaſts, 
int to 9 pot eſſing about 200 leagues, reckoning from 
13 3 and near 300, according to the different 
ok the ſea, t 


ae French parts of this iſland, there are excellent 


ports, very ſpacious, ſafe, and eaſy to be fortified at little 


ut reckoning the ſix ſhips which the coinpany is obliged - 


quently attempted their expulſion ; but, on the divi- 
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expence; an advantage in which the coaſts belonging to 
the Spaniards are deficient, wherein there are only a few 
ports, and ſome indifferent places for landing. 

The ports belonging to the French are, to the north, that 
of Bayaha, not much inhabited ; and the port of Cape 
Frangois, which is the beſt peopled of all their colonies ; 
having, in the year 1700, goo men bearing arms, and 
about 2000 blacks of both ſexes. 

In the W. N. W. the port of Paix, which is the leaſt of 
all, and has few inhabitants in it. | 

In the weſtern part, the port of Little Goare, which is 
excellent, and well peopled. 

Laſtly, in the ſouthern part, there are three very commo- 
dious ports ; being Port St. Louis, which is well fortified, 
and inhabited ; Port Haquin, from whence this company 
had been expelled by the Engliſh, who began to eſtabliſh 
themſelves there in 1692 ; and the Port Jaeme]l, where 
there are alſo ſeveral handſome plantations. 

Generally ſpeaking, the lands of St. Domingo are very 
good; the ſea fhore is a plain, and, farther up the country, 
there are ſome mountains; the French reſiding in the 
iſland being about 4e00 families. | 

Though the Spaniards were almoſt a century in the iſland 
before the French, yet their colony is far from being #s 
well eſtabliſhed : having 2000 men only that bear arms, 
and between 5 and 6000 others, including men, women, 
and children. 

The lands poſſeſſed by both nations are almoſt of an 
equal fertility, though the culture is not equal; the 
French plantations being in greater number, well planted, 
and well kept up; whereas thoſe of the Spaniards remain 


uncultivated, being ſcarce deſtined for any other uſe 


than the grazing of their cattle, whoſe fleſh ſerves them 
for food, and their hides for trade; for they laughter 
yearly to the amount of 30 or 40000 oxen, whoſe green 
hides they ſell to the Engliſh, Dutch, and French, who 
give the Spaniards what proviſions and wearing apparel 
they have occaſion for. 
It ſhould be obſerved, to put an end here to whatever 
regards the Spaniſh colony of Hiſpaniola, that it is more 
than 3o years ſince the King of Spain, or the European 
Spaniards, ſeat a ſhip to this iſland : all the ſuccours it has 
are from the continent of America, . which conſiſt in one 
only veſſel ſent annually to the viceroy of Mexico, to 
pay the garriſon his Catholic Majeſty maintains there, 
which ſhou!d be compoſed of 200 men, but ſeldom made 
up 20 effective ſoldiers. 
The firſt plantations which the French eſtabliſhed at St. 
Domingo, were for tobacco; which acquired ſuch repu- 
tation, that the Dutch, and molt of the northern nations, 
preferred it to any other kind. But theſe plantations 
have been abandoned ſince the excluſive farming of to- 
bacco in France, by a miſtake on both ſides, difficult ta 
be conceived ; yet it is the cauſe of the entire deſtruction 
of the tobacco plantations, whoſe trade would actually 
employ upwards of 100 ſhips, and which it would not be 
impoſſible to re-eſtabliſh, without any prejudice to the 
farming of tobacco. 
The ſugar of this iſland is greatly eſteemed, and ſells in 
France ſometimes for 3 and 4 per cent. more than that of 
the Caribbee iſlands. lt is true, there was ſome difficulty 
at firſt in eſtabliſhing the ſugar-plantations, upon account 
of the too great nouriſhment given to the ſugar-canes by 
the richneſs of the ſoil ; which made them fat, and hard 
to be purged ; but experienos has made it appear, that 
the ſecond or third crop has afforded excellent ſugar, 
That of the plain of Leogane is in great reputation; and 
the only thing that can prejudice the ſale of theſe ſugars, 
is the too great quantity that is made of them. 
Indigo has been alſo for a conſiderable time one of the 
principal commodities of St. Domingo; but the prepara- 
tion thereof being ſomewhat negleCted, renders it worſe 
than formerly; though, the French ſay, if a little atten- 
tion was given to its culture, it would equal in goodneſs 
that of Guatimala on the continent of Spaniſh Ame— 
rica, or even that of Agra in the Eaſt Indies: 
What at this time ſupports the cultivation of this drug, 
is the cuſtom of beginning with the planting of indigo and 
tobacco; which requires few implements, and no great 
4 P number 
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number of negroes; befides, the profits are ſo prompt and Cimmerce of the Continent, or Terra firma, 


conſiderable, as ſoon to put the inhabitants in a condition 
make ſuvar : a thing to which they all aſpire ; becauſe 
it is the principal object of the commerce belonging to the 
iſland, 

Cotton, cocoa, vanilla, rocou, and ginger, are alſo cul - 
tivated in St. Domingo, and ſucceed perfectly well; yet 
made in ſmall quantities, becauſe the inhabitants are 
chiefly employed in their plantations of ſugar, tobacco, 
and indigo, 

They have alſo made fome attempts to plant coffee, in 
which they have had but indifferent ſucceſs. 

Rice, potatoes, and all ſorts of French pulſe, grow there 
in great abundance, and are very good; which may like- 


wiſe be extended to all kinds of herbage, whoſe feeds 
have been brought from Europe. 


However, the foil is ſomewhat ungrateful to corn and 


— 


wines; grapes ſeldom arriving there at an exact matu- 
rity; and the wheat ſuwn in the plains bearing ears, of 
which ſome ripen ſooner than cthers, and fall as they 
ripen : the wheat on the mountainous parts is not ſubject 
to this inconveniency ;z though, far from holding the ſai- 
jure of wheat and wine as diſadvantageous to the colony, 
intelligent perſons are of opinion, that the inhabitants of 
Sc. Domingo, and the merchants of France, find therein 
equally their account; becauſe theſe two articles, ſo ne- 
ceilary to life, and which France can furniſh abundantly, 
may be a ſufficient means to keep up a commerce be- 
twecn both. ; | 
There are ſew mannfaCtures in St. Domingo; and per- 
haps it wou'd be a point of good policy not to encourage 
ſuch an eſtabliſhment in the iſland, 
As to cattle, French authors ſay, there is not any place 
in the world fitter for rearing them than St. Domingo : 
thoſe the Spaniards brought there to breed, as ſoon as they 
made the diſcovery, eſpecially oxen and ſwine, having 
mulplied in ſuch a manner, that the French buckaneers 
and Spaniſh hunters, who, with a kind of emulation, 
flrove to deſtroy them, could not accomplifh their deſign. 
Several of theſe cattle are reared in the plantations, be- 
ſides conſiderable flocks of ſheep bearing fleeces of a pretty 
good quality; ſo that if the colony knew how to uſe this 
advantage, a good trade could be promoted by the com- 
modities accruing from theſe animals, ſuch as leather, tal- 
low, and wool. 
The iſland is likewiſe ſo well ſtocked with horſes, that 
there are quarters, particularly thoſe of Leogane, Eſterre, 
and the Cape, wherein the inhabitants would bluſh at any 
other carriage than a coach, a ſingle horſe not feeming to 
them ſufficiently honourable. 
All the mountains and plains not as yet grubbed up, are 
covered with all kinds of wood, either fit for carpenters, dy- 


ing, or inlaid work: but thoſe who inſpeRed, or made theſe 


erubbings.. managed them improperly ; being accuſtomed 
to burn all indifferently. in order to make the more ſpeedy 


Work; whereas ſome ſhould have been reſerved for faw- 


ing, upon account of the facility there might-be in eſta- 
bliſhing ſeveral ſawing mills ; which would prove no ſmall 
advantage for the ſeveral buildings wanted for the ſugar 
manufactures, and ſrequently for the refitting of ſhips. 
As to the wood fit for dying, the company of the iſle of 
Vache, or Cow-illanil, have ordered, by their regulations, 
the planting of them along the high roads, and thoſe that 
run acroſs to ſeparate the plantations. 
Fo conclude ; St. Domingo lies very commodious for a 
rich contraband trade with 
nent, which the Ene! th of Jamaica, and the Dutch of 
Curacao, knyw ſo well how to turn to their advantage: a 
conveniency which ſeemed fo great to the famous F. Lab- 
bat, that, ſpeaking of the eſtabliſhment of a French co- 
lony in the Cow ifland in 1698, he ſaid, that the ſole 
view of this company ſeemed to be not ſo much for 
peopling this parc of St. Domingo, as to have a com- 
modious ſteple for the goods ſent to the coaſts of Terra 
firma: 
of in ſpeaking of that of the Dutch to the Weſt Indies, 
under the article of the Urzited Provinces; as. is alſo the 
trade of the French ſugar colonies, in a comparative light 


with thoſe belonging to- the crown of Great Britain, un- 
der the article of Sar. | ' 


Canada, computed by ſome to be as extenſive as one ids 


he Spaniards of the conti- 


but the nature of this commerce is fully treated 
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They were alfo maſters of Acadia, or Noy, Sear 
tuated between Canada and New England; thi, A 
having been reſtored to them by the Engl ſh, br 5. 
the treaty of 1629, confirmed by that of 16 * 
ſince by that of Breda in 1667. But this eil 
markable for the trade of dry cod, and its furr- comm., 
having returned under the Engliſh government in * 
in conſequence of the 12th article of the peace of Ur. 
is treated of in the article of Britihh America. by 
alſo what regards Newfoundland is diſcuſſed, which | 
likewiſe ceded by the French to the Engliſh, in * 
quence of the 1 3th article of the-ſaid treaty. But xf 
be obſerved, that although the French are not roy! 
lowed to eſtablifh plantations there, to fortify chens 
or even to land at Newfoundland; yet their fldem 
enjoy always a full liberty, in the fiſhing-ſeaſon, cf « 
ing ſcaffolds and hutts, for the drying of their fk; 
this is only from the Cape of Bona-Viiſta to the Dorther 
extremity of the iſland, and from thence along the nd 
part, to a point called the Riche, 


Canada, er New France, 


vel 


Europe, reaches in latitude from the 39th degree ut 
63th; that is, from the lake Erie to the north of Hy 
ſon's bay; and in longitude from the river Minty 
to Cape Race in Newfoundland, according to Buy 


Hontan. But others extend it from the 25th ta they ges An 
deg. of N. lat. and from 76 to 93 degrees of W. luy dangue 
tude; being bounded, on the north, by the land d mites 
Labrador, or New Britain; on the eaſt, by the m N1201S ; 
thern ſea, and New England; on the South, by Flat pt Qu 
and on the weſt, by New Mexico, with the unknon uedec 


tracts to the north of it. Some others extend this cio 
from 33 to 63 degrees of N. lat. quite (rom Flons 
the northern boundaries of America: though Cana 
properly ſo called, is only a ſmall province of this wk 
tract, ſeated on the ſouth and eaſt fide of the river & 
Lawrence, and caſt of its mouth. This great river d 
St. Lawrence, which is 22 leagues broad at its mouth, a 
whoſe ſource is as yet unknown, though traced mat 
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than 800 leagues up the country, almoſt entirely cus file la 
Canada; forming, in its courſe, ſeveral great li dther | 
ſome of which are of ſuch an extent, that they may k franc 
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taken for ſeas. 

Theſe lakes, ſo commodious for the French comme 
with the Indian nations that border thereon, and wild 
ſerve theſe nations to viſit the French in their capi 
Quebec, are the lakes of Frontenac, or Front ent 
Erie, or Conti; the lake of the Hurons ; the Ce 
Lake, or Superior; Michigan; Nipifling; and Ts 


miſcaming. The Upper Like is ſituated moſt to : 1 
north; being 100 leagues in length, and about 70 ind 85 6 


broadeſt part; having ſeveral iſlands on it, the princy® 
of which are the Royal iſle, Philipeau, Pont Chartrath 
Maurepas, St. Anne, St. Ignatius, and the Tonerte. | 
The Indians affirm, that there is allo another Ja 


warm 
As; 
Junt 


| rf he v 
greater than any of the reſt, and farther up the _—_ 5a 
which they call the lake of Aſſinipouals, 9 1 * 
great river of St. Lawrence has its ſource; bi \ 


French have not penetrated ſo far, and the Inde © 
too uncertain in their relations to be depended ufer, 
It is from the waters of the lake Frontenac, which! 4 
laſt in deſcending towards the ſea, that the regular 9 
of the river St. Lawrence is properly formed, 3 1 
near 200 leagues; and, after having waſhed ! ww 
and Quebec, the two principal French p . 
bogues itſelf into the ocean, 100 leagues an g 
from Quebec. | 10 thi 
If it — not for the ſeveral cataraQs and water-falls : ' 
river, Canada would lie very commodious for 5 conf 
five trade; nor would it be a difficult matter de 10 ves 
Quebec to the gulph of Mexico, by the lakes and my 
| 3 


* 


nver of St; Lawrence to that of Miſniſſipi, 
If into this gulf. £76 if 

f — ſituate at the mouth of the ri- 
e, is inhabited by the French, who 
| and proviſions in exchange to the natives, for 
zwe 3 pelts, and other ſkins. p 
—_ in its largeſt ſize, is divided into eaſtern an 

8 former of which is commonly known by 
— Canada, or New France; and the latter, 


* 4 later diſcovery, Louiſiana, in honour of 
, 


_ ah nada, according to the French account, 
e 


ca". --ovinces of Canada, properly ſo called; San- 
eee 3 Atrurumbey; New England, New Hol- 
i nd New Sweden ; the five laſt of which have been 
N — rom it; ſo that now only Canada proper, 
* Sanguenay, belong to the French. e e 
>, nada proper, including all to the north and welt of the 
26 river and Jakes, contains 28 tribes of Indians; being 
F. Qu-ratavata, Illinois, Quinquiai, Miamis, Attique- 
oc Maſkontens, Aentordac, Ontovagarmis, Erra- 
W101, Hurons, Chiantonati, Outoavatz, Chavua- 
WW... Enchck, Aoſſendi, Nipiſirinians, Eachiriovacheon, 
ton, Quiſnontareon, Algonkins, Elſovataizonan, 
uscchiſſaton, Skiarenons, Aſtakouvanda, and Oronons, 
oveſtweronons, Kiriſtincas, Iramnadous, and Jaetous. 
Wc of theſe tribes are very numerous 2nd brave; they 
del themſelves by hunting, and fell the ſkins to the 
:ench ; who have divided the country into the ten fol- 
owinz provinces, moſt of them named from their capital 
owns or ports; as Gaſpe, St. Jean iſle, Miſcon iſle, 
dichlicu, the three rivers, or treble river, Montreal iſle, 
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es Anges, Alexis, St. Michael, and St. Joſeph. 
danguenay contains the four tribes of Eſkimaux, Berſia- 
nites or Oupapinachois, Oumionquois, and Coucocha- 
20's; but the French have divided it into the ſix provinces 
H Quebec, Silleri, Tadouſſac, Port Neauf, Chiche- 
wedec, and Port St. Nicholas; but the three laſt, toge- 
her with Port Quartier, belong to the Eſkimaux. 
he climate and ſoil of this country are different in many 
places: but all that part which is inhabited by the French, 
being chiefly along the banks of the great river of St. 
wrence, is very cold in winter, and warm in ſummer ; 
nd the other known ports of the country being interſected 
with large woods, lakes, and rivers, which render it {till 
older: however, there are great quantities of good fer- 
tile lands, which may produce corn, barley, rye, and 
dther grain, fruit, and almoſt every thing that grows in 
France; but their chief product is tobacco, which the 
vuntry yields in large quantities. 
here is plenty of (tags, and other deer; elks, bears, 
oxes, martins, wildcats; and other wild creatures in the 
ode; beſides wild-fowl, and other game; the ſouthern 
ats in particular breeding great numbers of wild 
Pulls, {mall deer, roebucks, goats, wolves, and other 
mals, both wild and tame. The meadow-grounds 
ell excellent paſturage, and breed great quantities of 
ge and ſmall c#tle; and where the arable land is well 
nured, it produces good crops. The marſhy grounds 
= with otters, beavers, and other amphibious ani- 
4; 2nd the rivers and lakes with fiſh of all ſorts : the 
züntains abound with coal-mines, and ſome of ſilver. 
he whole country is well watered ; but the two princi- 
ht are thoſe of St. Lawrence, and the Miſſiſſipi. 
- entrance into the bay of St. Lawrence lies between 
Ye de Retz on the iſle of Newfoundland, and the North 
* e Cape Breton: that of the Miſſiſſipi, which runs 
zen the greateſt part of the province of Louiſiana, 
n north to ſouth 


1 — and by the natives [the Miſchiſipi, Miſſiſfpi, 
. . Nagamilit, on account of the vaſt tract of ground 
s at certain ſeaſons : it is alſo called by 
* Paliſſada, from the great quantities of 
. * they ſend down upon it in floats to the 
mid pe of this river is not known; but it 
ages le dove 450 leagues up from its mouth, and diſ- 
lich 10 In Into the gulph of Mexico by two branches, 
man iſland of conſiderabls extent. a 
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ot Frontenac, De Conti, St. Francis, Notre Dame 


„is called by the French the river of 
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The French are computed to be at preſent in Canada 
to the amount of 200, ooo; all opulent, according to 
their authors, or at leaſt all at their eaſe. They have 
but few towns; and they ſcarce give this name to any, 
except Quebec, Mont- real, and Trois rivieres, or the 
Three rivers; which, though two leſſer towns, are as 
opulent, and as mercantile as Quebec. f 

Quebec is ſituated on the north-ſhore of the river of St. 
Lawrence, about 200 leagues ſouth-weſt of the mouth 
of it; being divided into the upper and lower town, both 
of them about three miles in circumference, and defended 
by a caſtle, which ſtands on an eminence ; there being in 
the upper town 5 churches, beſides the cathedral ; the 
biſhop and 12 prebends reſiding together in the chapter- 
houſe, which, it is ſaid, is a moſt admirable fine ſtruc- 
ture. This city is the metropolis of the French domi- 
nions in North America, as well as a biſhop's ſee; the 
viceroy who reſides here aſſuming the title of Governor 
and Captain-General both of New France and Louiſiana ; 
which, according, to the French, comprehends all Ca- 
nada and Florida ; except ſome little portions they are 
pleaſed to permit Great Britain to poſſeſs, till they are in 
a condition to drive our colonies from thence into the ſea, 
in the language of one of their writers. 

Mont-real is ſituated on an iſland in the river of St. Law- 
rence, 60 leagues fouth-weſt of Quebec; the iſland be- 
ing about 14 leagues in circumterence. The whole 
iſland is full of fine plantations, and the town ſtrong] 
ſituated ; at leaſt it was ſtrong enough to defend itſelf 
againſt the attacks of the Iroquois, or five nations, when 
they burnt and plundered all the French ſettlements in the 
iſtand but this town, in the year 1688. It is the princi- 
pal frontier garriſon of the French againſt the Iroquois, or 
Indians under the protection of New Vork; but the river 
St. Lawrence is not navigable above Mont- real, on ac- 

count of ſome cataracts, | 

Trots rivieres, is a town ſo named, from its ſituation at the 
confluence of three rivers; one whereof is that of St. 
Lawrence, and lies almoſt in the mid-way between Que- 
bec and Mont-real :- it is a well built town, and a conſi- 
derable mart, where the Indians exchange their ſkins and 
furs, for European goods. 

The French colony conſiſts in a great number of planta- 
tions, ſituated on both ſides of the river, from Quebec 
to Mont-real ; which being only a muſket's diſtanee from 
each other, compoſe, as it were, two kinds of large vil- 
lages of upwards of 50 leagues in length. 
T he leaſt accommodated of. theſe planters have four acres 
of land front-ways, and 30 or 40 up the country: but 
for large conceſſions, which are properly the ſeignories 
of the country, whereon the plantations are dependent ; 
they have frequently three, four, and five leagues front- 
ways, with as many as they pleaſe up the country; of 
which the perſon to whom the grant is made, . retains 
but a part, for a chief place or reſidence ; farming the 
reſt at 2s. 6d. ſterling an acre to other planters, 
There are alſo plantations in ſome iſlands formed by the 
river; whereof thoſe of the iſle of Orleans, at a league 
and a half diſtance from Quebec, are in ſome repute z 
this iſland, which is about ſeven leagues in length, and 
three in breadth, being very fruitful, eſpecially in the 
produce of wheat, | 
A part of the Canada commerce conſiſts in grain, and le- 
gumes of all kinds; as alſo in planks and timber for car- 
penters; of which great quantities are conſumed in the 
country, and exported for the French iſlands ; the return 
being in ſugar, tobacco, and ſuch like commodities as 
are wanted by the inhabitants of Canada, or not culti- 
vated by them. | 
However, ſkins, and furs, eſpecially caſtor, make the 
principal object of the commeree of theſe colonies ; a com- 
merce which paſſes entirely through the hands of the In- 
dians ; who receiye, in exchange for their caſtor, ſeveral 
European commodities : but the profits are immenſe on 
the French ſide, though not ſo great as formerly; eſpe- 
cially ſince the Engliſh found means to treat with theſe 
Indians for the ſame commodity. 
Theſe Indians, the original inhabitants of ene — 
| | almo 
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almoſt perpetually at wat with each other, conſtantly jea- 
lous of their liberty, and always regretting the eſtabliſh- 


ment of flirangers among them. 


The Iroquois, who compoſe but five fmall nations, are 
the moſt deſperate, and the braveſt of all, equally dreaded _ 


by the Europeans and natives. They carry an appear- 


ance of frien'ſhip towards the Engliſh, who know how 
to manage them better than the French; and it is to the 
former that they bring almoſt all their caſtor-ſkins ; for 
which they-are better paid than at Mont-real, and the 
Three rivers, where they deſcend ſometimes to treat with 
the French. 
However, when the French are not at war with them, 
they trade frequently at the fort of Frontigniac;z where it is 
more commodious for them to convey their ſkins by the 
lake in canoes, than to tranſport them by land to New 
York. 
The French have alſo from them, for the ſupport of the 
garriſon of this fort, all kinds of veniſon, Indian fowls, 
and fiſh; for which they get, in exchange, needles, 
knives, gun-powder, and ball. | | 
Among the other Indians, there are ſeveral nations in 
friendſhip with the French; ſome even who have em- 
braced Chriſtianity, and fixed their reſidence in the midſt 
of the French colonies; ſuch are the Hurons, and the 
Abenakis ; the one eſtabliſhed at Loretto, and the other 
taking up their abode in Sillery, and Sault-Chaudiere, vil- 
lages not much diſtant from Quebec. There are alſo 
two villages of Chriſtian Iroquois near Mont-real ; but 
for the moſt part compoſed of the children taken from 
theſe Indians, during their wars with the French. It is 
with theſe nations, who are leſs troubleſome, and leſs 
ſuſpicious, than the Iroquois, that the French trade for 
ſkins; which they carry on two different ways; the one 
is made by the Indians, who come yearly with their caſ- 
tors, and other ſkins, and furs, to the French planta- 
tions; the other is made by the French wood-rangers, 
who bring the neceſſary European commodities to all the 
Indian nations of this continent. 
Mont-real is the chief place of rendezvous for this com- 
merce ; ſcarce a year paſſing without the arrival of thirt 
or forty canoes, conducted each by three of theſe wood- 
rangers, and laden with the caſtors they obtain in ex- 
change from the Indians in their huts: the Indians alſo 
annually fail down theſe great lakes, about which they 
dwell, with a prodigious quantity of rich furs; which 
they exchange for arms, kettles, hatchets, knives, and 
an abundance of other commodities z whereby the profits 
are uſually 200 per cent. in favour of the French. 
When their canoes are unladen, their huts erected, and 
their merchandiſe ranged in order, they demand an au- 
dience from the governor-general 3 or, in his abſence, 
from the particu'ar governor of the place where they 
arrive, 
T'he governor having granted their requeſt, places him- 
ſelf the ſame day in a two-armed chair, in the midſt of the 
public market; when each nation, forming its peculiar 
circle, ſeat themſcives about him, every one wirh a pipe 
in his mouth, 
Al! being ſettled, and ſilence enjoined, the orator of one 
of the nations ſays, in the form of an harangue, addreſ- 
fling himſelf to the governor, © That his brethren are 
„ come to viſit him, and to renew their 'antient friend- 
„ ſhip: that the chief motive of their journey was to be 
of tome advantage to the French, who would be at 
„ great difficulties to get beaver-ſkins, if the Indians 
„ had not made it their buſineſs to bring them into their 
e colonics : that they know how mnch eſteemed beavers 
„are in France, and how inconſiderable the value is of 
© the commodities given them in exchange: that, not- 
« withſtanding, the friendſhip they have for the French 
© engages their treating with them; and to be in a condi— 
< tion to bring them another year greater ſtores of their 
« fſurrs, they come to take in exchange, fuſees, powder, 
and balls, either to make the emoluments of their hunt- 
ing more abundant, or the more to torment the Iro— 
« quois, in caſe of their attacking the plantations of their 
&« friends the French: and, laſtly, that for a pledge of 
„their fidelity, and ſincere dealing, they throw down 


. cauſe their profits are much greater: but at pref, 
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%a collar of porcelain with ſeveral caſtorz «, 
„ chiokima, or the general governor; whoſe 5 | 
«© they requeſt, in caſe of being plundered Mow. 
„the town.“ F $4" 
T he diſcourſe finiſhed, and the orator having rex 
ſeat and pipe, the governor ſpeaks in his turn, m jt 
his preſent: after which, the liberty of — a i 
granted, the aſſembly breaks up; when the * 5 
or the extn 


turning to their huts, prepare themſelves f 
which they begin the next day. 

All this commerce is carried on by truck 
and filver never interfere z and, as it is very f 
Indians not brooking the leaſt conſtraint, all F 
tants become dealers; nor is any merchandiſe; 
traband, wine and brandy excepted, upon account 

quarrels thefe nations are ſubject to when intoxicated , 
ſuch liquors: their bargains concluded, and ther, 
exchanged, each nation returns home, after havin", 

leave of the governors. "SU 


Quebec, Mont-real, the Three rivers, Tadouſ ; 


chelieu, and Chambli, are the ee places reſors 
the Indians for this commerce hambli — — 


in ſuch great reputation, that it was the chief rende 
of the Soccokis, Mahingans, and Openangos; wy 
dread of the Iroquois obliged them to trade with 
Engliſh : however, ſome nations viſit this place, aud 
French have even a ſmall fort there ; though not ſo ag 
for the maintaining of this commerce as for obſtuly 
the contraband trade which the French carry on wi 
the Engliſh of New York, to whom the Woods 
bring their caſtor preferably to the Canada compar 


5 where 1 


t 
the Id 


eputed * 


2 
V, N 


has been mentioned, Mont-real is the principal ple 
the French p'antations, where this trade is carried on 
The moſt precious of theſe ſkins, aud the princigl q 
jet of commerce with the Indians, are caſtors; bh 
different kinds of theſe make a wide difference in ths 
price; theſe kinds being the winter-caſtors, called i 
Muſcovy-caſtors, becauſe proper for Archangel; d 
tors, or old coat; moulted, dry, and ſummer calm — 
there are alſo white caſtors; but as thefe are ſcarce, tl 


make a diſtin kind, ſe oy 
See the articles of Beaver and Hats, as likewiſe the Nl e No 
companies, for a more ample information of all dd pls 4 
kinds of callor, their value, uſe, and commerce. ephe, 


The other furs got from the Indians are, 
Common foxes, black and ſpeckled. 
Common martins, and thoſe called ſables. 


Otters, ſome reddiſh, and others brown, called wittt der 
otters. g the 
Bears, black and white. of 
Peſkans, or wild cats, called alſo the devil's children, 0 a 
Ferrets, pole-cats, and weazles. 1 11 
Laſtly, wolves, ſguirre!s, and muſk-rats, with theit k. I 

ticles. 
The Indians alſo ſupply the French with the ſcin of A "= 
re 


veral animals, ſome green, and others dreſſed afte! ts 
manner of the country; ſuch as the ſkins of elk5 
wolves, ſtags, fawns, and goats. 
It ſhould be obſerved, that when, according to their nn 
ner of trafficking, they ſpeak ſimply of ſkins, writhod 
ſpecifying the name of the animal, elk-ſkins ſhouls ; un 
derſtood, theſe being the deareſt of all thoſe in Canzds 
The French of Quebec ſend alſo, during the ſummer" 
ſome barks to trade for ſea-wolf ſkins with the 1 
who are ſo diftruftful, as never to come aboard the 4 
barks : ſo that the entire commerce with them |! * 
on in a ſingular manner; the Indians expoſing) 1 
their canoes, on the top of a pole, the ſkins they 4 
ſell; and demanding, at the ſame time, what = 1 
have in exchange, as knives, powder, balls, ſu 2 | 
chets, kettles, and other things : the French, 5 
ſide, having as little confidence in the ldi, I 
alſo their merchandiſe to the tops of poles, a 7 
ways in their barks; whence they deliver 1 
quired, and receive ſkins in return: but they cent 
fer theſe Indians to flock about them in an) IA thei 
number, left they ſhould make off with any © 
guazded barges, which has often happened. 


ady ſaid, that all theſe ſkins and furs afe 

for other commodities z wherefore it will not 
hanger * down the ſtate of theſe commodities, ex- 
am! 


moirs of Baron Hontam, but rectified 
png g mene to the obſervations of the mer- 
om bl : 


ts who traded chiefly in this particular. 


te of the merchandiſe proper for the caſtor trade of 
- eun-powder for fowling ; balls, 
re and light 2 *. hatchets, and bill. books 3 
ſmall 5 ſword-blades, for making darts; ket- 
5 * ots of all ſizes ; ſhoemakers awls ; hooks of all 
"| feel and flints for ſtriking fire; ſhort cloaks of 
1 ſhirts of common Britany linen; ſhort and 
ſerge ed ſtockings 3 Brazil tobacco ; thick whip- 
42 ſewing- thread of different colours; pack- 
d for nets 3 drinking-glaſles ; a few arrows; ſome 
words; a little ſoap; with ſome needles and pins. 
= belt commodity, and of moſt certain vent, is brandy. 
* not prohibited; yet It is one of thoſe wherewith 
i wag of the wood-rangers are not the leaſt laden ; 
och canoes, made of birch · bark, all the commerce 
the great river, and lakes, is carried on, during the 
mer-ſeaſon : but, in winter, ſledges are uſed, drawn 
horſes and dogs; which is the uſual carriage from 
ebec to Mont-real, whilſt the river of St. Lawrence 
bold not be forgot, that the commerce of the lakes 
{| belong only to ſuch of the planters, who, for this 
poſe, have obtained permits from the governor-gene- 
and that thoſe permits are fixed at a certain number 
ry year : but this trade, confined thus to particulars, 
very lucrative for them, 1s exceeding prejudicial to 
general trade of the colony ; as it hinders great num- 
« of the Indians from bringing their ſkins and furs to 
ublic matt, where all the inhabitants, rich or poor, 
yileged or not privileged, might have a ſhare, _ 
hat has been thus diſcuſied, regards only the interior 
nmerce of New France: ſo that now it will not be 
roper to add ſomething concerning the trade promoted 
re by foreign importations. 
6 — 4 the fitſt that traded to Canada; and, 
Jing an entire century, none but the ſhips of Rouen, 
epic, and Havre, were ſeen at Quebec. The mer- 
pnts of St, Malo and Nants afterwards divided this trade 
ong themſelves ; but at laſt it wholly remained in the 
ds of the Rochel'e merchants: however, thoſe from 
urdeaux and Bayonne frequently ſend ſome other ſhip- 
Io there; whereby the Canadeans receive the greater 
t of their wines, brandy, and iron, from France. 
ere are two ſeaſons for the departure of French ſhips 
Canada; one towards the end of April, or the begin- 
Ig of May; the other in the month of September: the 
er being to arrive there when the ice is melted ; and 
former to arrive before it is formed. 
e French ſhipping deſtined for this trade, pay neither the 
of exportation out of the kingdom, nor the duty of 
P0'i.tion at Quebec, except for Brazil tobacco. 
e cargo of theſe ſhips is partly the ſame with that ſent 
ine Caribbee iſlands, and partly different; tobacco, 
, and ſeveral other commodities, from the Carib- 
h being of the number of thoſe imported to Canada, 
« we ſol and climate are not proper for their culti- 
„ ſo cold a countr 


mer and thicker th 
nd zone, 


_— vgs accrue from all the commodities"im- 
+ oe ec in French bottoms, ſcarce amounting 
ory - per cent.; yet ſuch as are leaſt neceſſary, 
\ 1 : men and curioſity, ſell beſt ; as rib- 
e nuff-boxes, watches, and a variety of ſuch 
of which a ſufficient quantity ſeldom arrives, 


® uſually fold at four times their juſt value, when 
4" are deduced. | 

N - = 
* Va at Quebec, the merchants of this town, 
4 wp os at Mont-real and the Three Rivers, load 
It accu with a part of the merchandiſe imported .on 


at, and ſend it to be ſold by the retailers. 


as been alte 


ith 


y as New France requiring them 
an the Caribbecs ſituated under the 


here is alſo ſome difference in the cloths and 
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However, there are ſeveral rich traders in both theſe 
towns, who receive various commodities at the firſt hand*; 
coming themſelves to make their market at Quebec, and 
freighting ſeveral barks, which bring back themſelves, and 
their merchandiſe, to the place of their reſidence. 

All this merchandiſe is paid for, either in money, or bills 


of exchange on Rochelle; or in ſkins and furs, ſuch as 


martins, bears, wild cats, foxes, and others above men- 
tioned, caſtors excepted, which are brought to the com- 
pany's office, and ſent in their ſhips to France; or, laſtly, 
in corn and legumes, particularly in dry peaſe ; as alſo 
in carpenter and joiners timber, and in madder. The 


returns in furs and ſkins are the beſt ; but there is never, 


either of theſe or any other commodities, a ſufficiency to 
freight all ſhips that come from France; beſides, there 
are only ſome privileged ſhips allowed to have a full 
freight for their return, | . 

The Rochelle ſhips, not to return empty, frequently 
take in coals at Cape Breton for Martinico and Guarda- 
loup, where great quantities are conſumed in the refining 
of ſugar; of which they afterwards make the cargo of 
their return. Others went for dry-cod to Placentia, 
which they paid for in ready money; but, ſince the ceſ- 
ſion of Placentia and Newfoundland to the Engliſh, they 
bring corn to Cape Breton, where they are paid in bills of 
exchange, till the cod-hſhery eſtabliſhed there can furniſh 
them with a ſufficiency for an ample return in dry fiſh. 
It is in the lower town of Quebec, that the richeſt traders 
of Rochelle have their warehouſes and factors; where it 
is alſo that the merchants of the other towns, and even of 
Quebec, not capable of having correſpondents in France, 
come to ſupply themſelves with all the merchandiſe they 
have an occaſion for. 

'Fhere are alſo merchants of the country who keep ſuch 
warehouſes at Quebec ; but theſe are furniſhed with ſhips 
of their own, which go and come from Canada to France, 
bringing backwards and forwards all neceſſary commo- 


dities. 

Miſſiſſippi, or Louiſiana. 
According to Savary, a vaſt tract of land, extending 1800 
leagues and upwards, ſituated in North America, between 


Canada, Carolina, and New Mexico, and the Ocean, 


has received the name of Louiſiana, becauſe diſcovered 
by the French in the reign of Læwis XIV. It iz a ſo called 


the Miſſiſſippi, from a great river, which, having crofſed 


it by a courſe of more than 800 leagues, empties itſelf 
into the gulph of Mexico. | | 

But other authors differ about the boundaries of this 
country; ſome of the French geographers aſſert, that its 
bounds are too extenſive to be known; while others ſay, 
it is bounded on the ſouth, by the gulph of Mexico; on 
the north, by the Indian nations called the Illinois, the 
Paniaſſus, Poaducas, Oſages, Tionontetecagas, Chava- 
nons, and other wild nations; on the eaſt, by part of 
Florida, Georgia, and South Carolina; and on the weſt, 
by New Mexico, and New Spain. They alſo ſay it ex- 
tends itſelf from north to ſouth about 15 degrees, that is, 
from the 25th to the 40th degree of north latitude; and 
from eaſt to weſt about 10 or 11, that is, from 86 to 96 
or 97 : for, according to father Charlevoix, the bounda- 
ries are certain; though theſe boundaries, according to 
the maps of De Liſle, are carried much farther, eſpe- 
cially on the north-ſide, where they make Louiſiana con- 
tizuous to Canada; ſo that part of it is bounded, by theſe 
maps, by New York, Penſilvania, and Virginia; and 
on the weſt, by the rivers called Rio Brave and Salado. 
The boundaries on the north-weſt are not much leſs un— 
certain; for the Miſſouri, a great river, which gives name 
to a great tract of the land, flows from that point into the 
Miſſiſſippi, more than 400 leagues above its mouth: ſo 


that, except the ſouth, where the ſea bounds it, all the 


reſt muſt be left uncertain; and ſo it is like to remain, 
till theſe boundaries are ſettled on the eaſt with the 
Engliſh, and on the weſt with Spain ; for till that time 


they will be liable to diſputes among the three nations. 


However, it is certain, that Louiſiana contains the greateſt 
part of theſe new-diſcovered lands eaſt and weſt of the Miſ- 
ſiſſippi river, which were at firſt called Florida, by Sebaſl-. 
tian Cabot, who was ſent upon this deſign by Henry VII 


4Q of 


—— 
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of England. The Spaniards alſo lay claim, if not to the 
firſt diſcovery, at leaſt to the firſt ſettlement on this 
continent in 1512, when John Pontio de Leon landed 
and built a fort there : but the Indians prevented the 
Spaniards from ſettling there, who were alſo diſturbed by 
the French: however, the French could not form any 
ſettlement here till 1684, when Monſieur de la Sale diſ- 
covered the mouth of the Miſſiſfippi, and built Fort 
Louis on that bay; and, in 1698, Capt. Ibberville called 
the whole country Louiſiana, which has been greatly im- 
proved, eſpecially ſince the year 1720. | | 
This country is well watered by ſeveral large rivers be- 
ſides the Miſſiſſippi; particularly the Mobile, whoſe banks 
are inhabited by the Chicachaws, Catas, Nanibas, Mo- 
bilans, and other nations. The river Mobile runs a courſe 
of 200 leagues, deſcending from the mountains in the 
country of the. Illinois, and emptying itſelf into the gulph 
of Mexico: the bay of this river is reckoned 30 leagues 
deep; it receives two others, that of the Alibamons, 
which comes from the eaſt; and that of the Chicachaws, 
which flows from the north; and it is on the weſt coaſt 
of this bay, that the moſt conſiderable colony helonging 
to the French in all Louiſiana is eſtabliſhed, which is alſo 
inhabited by the Tomez, Apachi, and ſome other Indian 
nations. | 

The chief bays of this country, beſides the Miſſiſſippi and 
the Mobile, are thoſe of St. Roſe, Penſacola, St. Andrew 
or Sandy bay, St. Joſeph, and St. Bernard or St. Louis : 
that of St. Roſe is guarded by an iſland of the ſame name, 
which extends to the bay of Penſacola ; the channel be- 
tween it and the land being wide and deep enough for any 
ſhips to ſail from one to the other of thoſe bays ; beſides, 
the tide flows in here twelve hours, and is more regular 
than in any other parts of the Mexican gulph. . 
The climate and ſoil are good, there being an abun- 
dance of rich paſture and arable land: in ſome parts there 
are three or four crops in a year; becauſe the winter con- 
ſilts of heavy rains, without nipping froſts. Moſt of the 
trees u. Europe are to be found there; beſides, the coun- 
try has ſome peculiar to itſelf, particularly its lofty ce- 


dars, which yield a very odoriferous gum ; and the cot- 


ton-trees, which grow to a prodigious. height. The 
whole country alſo abounds with variety of game, fowl, 
cattle, and moſt of the neceſſaries of life. 

Along the banks of the river Miſſiſſippi, are the planta- 
tions of ſeveral opulent perſons of Paris, and the other 
provinces of France, purchaſed from the Weſt India 
company, containing from 10 to 20 ſquare leagues, and 
upwards; wherein corn is ſowed, tobacco planted, cotton 
cultivated, indigo made, ſilkworms fed, and every thing 
executed to inhance the value of a very fertile country ; 
which requires but little labour to repay, with an hundred 
fold, whatever is in any ſhape expended. 

Beſides the commodities ariſing from the cultivation of 
the land, a conſiderable commerce might be carried on 


with the natives; who are more cultivated than thoſe of 


Canada, ſeeming diſpoſed, with great familiarity, to make 
but one people with the French. 

The chief of theſe Indians, with whom the French at 
preſent carry on a trade, are the Hannetons, the Iſſalis, 
the Chuas, the Tintonkas, and the Nadoneſſans, who 
live in the neighbourhood of the river Miſſiſſippi. 

The commodities to be had fr.m them are much the 
ſame with thoſe furniſhed by the Indians of Canada ; 


though they have ſome peculiar to themſelves ; as the 


green hides of bulls, called by the Spaniards cibela; as 
alſo the hair of theſe animals, which is a kind of long 
wool, fine and gloſſy, whereof the Indians make ſome 
ſtuffs for their own uſe ; and the French have endea- 
voured to turn to ſome account in their manufactures : 
beſides, they have the ſkins of other animals, ſuch as 
bears, horſes, and roe-bucks; which laſt are ſo cheap, 
that each ſkin is ſold from 10 to 20 muſket-balls, ac- 
cording as lead is ſcarce or plentiful in the colony. 

The French entertain great hopes of ſome of the ſilver 
mines in this colony; for, according to their account, 


upon trial in France, 61b. of ſilver have been extracted 


from a quintal of the mineral; which is a produce not 
to be equalled by any of the Spaniſh mines, the workers 
eſteeming thoſe good which yield 2 per cent. 


at preſent conſiſts in thoſe great numbers of 
fill the plains and foreſts, ſuch as* horſes, Jn 


ſilkworms, yielding, according to Fren 


ſerving for coats; Limburg cloths, 
colours not pleaſing them; coats ready made f 


Iſle aux Vaiſſeaux, or The iflanq for the Shipping. The 
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As to the other mines diſcoyered, or 
ſuch as mines of gold, copper, lead 


e 


7 quickſihye | 


di [cove rahl 


iron; their certainty depends moſtly upon the rel hy wy 


the Indians; which, if proved to be true, might 


other enrich this colony, whoſe real and undoubt, Moc 
ted y 


itle wi 


goats, and hogs ; as all ſeveral kinds of f 5 thy 
for the building of ſhips and houſes, ſuch Ay ig 
þ 


cypreſs, black and white cedar, and mulberry — 


ch relation 


good ſilk as that of Meſſina; to which ma be 


pitch and tar, prepared in ſeveral parts of the col 
The French commodities proper for this colony 7 
the ſame with thoſe ſent to Canada, and the F rench ”m 
thoſe for trading with the Indians being coarſe "ew 


red or white th 


cloths; common hats ; knives, hatchets, and pick. 
ſmall looking-glaſſes, drinking-glaſſes, and n | 
belides, there is alſo a great trade of neoroes in lo 
ſiana. - ? 
The coins of greateſt currency in the colony are pad 
accepted there upon the footing of 100 fols, of 4 
4 8. ſterling ; and all other ſilver pieces in Din 
The French monarch has likewiſe ordained, that hi 
piaſtres brought from this colony, ſhall be receireging 
mints; and, in caſe of variation in the value of the on 
of the kingdom, that the ſaid piaſtres ſhall be paid ny 
for weight, purſuant to the ſpecies then current, wit 
any reſeryation for the expences of coin; which is yl 
underſtood alſo of bullion, but in proportion to int 
the whole, notwithſtanding, with the injunction op 
ducing certificates, in the form ordained by the # 
that the piaſtres, or bullion, have been embarked ily 
ſiana, and that they belong to the company, 
'The two principal officers of the colony are, 2 di 
who has full authority over thoſe employed in comne 
navigation, and the eſtabliſhments made, or to be n 
and a commander in chief of the troops, whoſe inſet 
and power extends to all military affairs, as allo tot 
Indians. 

The ports, poſts, and eſtabliſhments, poſſcſſed by! 
French, are the ſixteen following. 


chorage of the company's ſhips was formerly in the d 
nel of the iſle Davphine ; but this channel being chu 
up, the Iſle aux Vaiſſeaux was choſen for this pup 
being ſituated four leagues from the continent, and 
conveniency for the loading and unloading of ſhips! 
ing it a preference to all other places. 


The building of a fort was ordered and began ther, fur the 
caſerns, lodgments, and neceſſary warehouſes, whet a final] 
company was to maintain a peculiar commandatl tains a 
major. aithtigg 
The road of this iſland is excellent, where {hips cn with tþ 
in great ſafety, and anchor within gunſhot of the 1 3 
Bilixi, or Fert Lewis. This poſt is ſituated on the a preity! 
nent, four leagues from the Iſe aux vaiſſius, Wi unzrats 
ſome ſhape, covers it. | ale, 
Its ſituation is ſo happy, that it is not only ealy t it is eſt; 
cure it with very few fortifications ; but Ry 30 bel, 
time, to convey merchandiſe and inhabitants to f liana, & 
leans, without 4ny danger; which conhderanee i Product 
vantages have erccted it into the principal e wy alo for 
for the reception of new cottons and merchandl be ut 
France. * loſe 
Among the various buildings began there, - | 
is not the leaſt conſiderable, deſigned for ſuc be a 
gers and ſailors as might have fallen il} during 0. ö. le mot 


freſhment 100 Ta min. 


voyage; and that no neceſſary re | 4 | 


wanting, a plantation has been form nes 
en ; the one for the rearing of all 8 ; ikeniſe 
with large and ſmall cattle ; the other for me "y a 
the different kinds of garden-ſiuff brought Lier — 7 
and for the planting of all ſorts of fruit 5 4 pla 
country's growth, or imported from „ 4 Li 
The lands in the neighbourhood of N A * fo 
equally proper. for tillage, though ſome pets SNt | 
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+ but this port has its. peculiar commandant and 


ough 25 leagues diſtant from each 
ined . ed 18 = . of the former ; 
E 10 ordained for each other's ſupport, and either of 
- args acquire the name of Orleans, according as 
oe ame the more conſiderable. | tak 
4 . ur de Bieuville, Governor - general of Louiſiana, 
ay - founder of New Orleans, fituated about 40 
E 5 rom the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi, equally fitted 
| Ic * commerce of this river, and that of the lakes. 
| Nr habitants in 1718 were 300; which number is ſince 

ented. a" 

er ebe dier of the company in ſettling New Orleans, 
was to form large warehouſes, for the ſupplying of all the 
ſtabliſhments to be made on the Miſſiſſippi, and the ri- 
a that empty themſelves into it: but experience having 
196 the difficulty of founding ſolid building on the banks 
2 river, upon account of its being ſubject to over- 
q u., thoſe warehouſes firſt deſigned for New Orleans, 
ere afterwards built at Manchac. A 
Manchac is A rivulet iſſuing from the Miſſiſſipi, and 
empty ing itſelf into the lake of Maurepas, which com- 
municates with that of Pontchartrain; this laſt commu- 
nicating with the ſea; ſo that the boats going from the 
Ide aux Vaiſſcaux, or Biloxi, to bring to the warehouſe 
of Manchac the merchandiſe imported from France, will 
be in no dread of cither pirates or ſtorms, as they can 
oaſt along to get to the lake of Pontchartrain. 
The part of Manchac is alſo very convenient for ſmall 
veſſels to navigate in the river Miſſiſuppi; becauſe, as 
they never deſcend to the ſea, they will not be worm- 
eaten, aun of conſequence can be preſerved longer. 
The ſoil of New Orleans is excellent for the produce of 
rice, and in ſome places for tobacco. The eſtabliſhment 
js in great forwardneſs, by the number of lands already 
dexred; and, in order to put it upon the beſt footing, 
the company has appointed ſettlements for all the ſoldiers 
who are willing to become planters. 


and majur, whoſe authorities extend likewiſe over Manchac. 
latchez, The French have eſtabliſhed this poſt*to make 
themſelves reſpected by the Indians, and to facilitate the 
navigation of the Miſſiſſippi, for the proviſions they take 
in here and there, as they coaſt along. 
It is go leagues from New Orleans; the foil being pretty 
good for corn, and excellent for tobacco; as it is alſo in 
me places for rice. | 
The tobacco-planters ſent there by the company in 1719, 
were eſtabliſhed in the month of F ebruary 1720; and, 
far the ſecuring of the inhabitants and their navigation, 
mah fo:t has been raiſed, where the company main- 
fans a garriſon, | 
chic. This port is eſtabliſhed on the red river, 
vith the view of being near the Spaniards, and preſerving 
the commerce of the Indians; whoſe inhabitants are 
peity numerous along this river, where the ſoil is not 
Weratctul, and will admit of great improvement. 
%. This port has it name from the river whereon 
It 1 cſtabliſhed, which is 15 leagues from Miſſiſſippi, and 
10 vlow Natchez, Its ſoil is one of the beſt in Loui- 
ana, ealy to be cultivated, and equally proper. for the 
Produtions of America, ſuch as tobacco and indigo; as 
1 for thoſe of Europe, as corn and garden-ſtuff, | 
er of this poſt is of two kinds; as furniſhing 
Hibs proviſions who go up to the Illinois, and 
i 88932 of the neighbouring nations. 
Wd of * lituated upon the Miſſiſſippi, towards 
nl min ol the iffouri, and is thought to have ſeve- 
cs the ſoil is capable of producing all the neceſ- 


WS (ries of 1; 
11 "ae life; and a conſiderable commerce of furs may 
gr” „ promoted there. This eſtabliſnment, pro- 
; b long time before, was at laſt commenced in the 


Jear 1720: fu, . 
20; two companies of foot, and ſome workmen 


| g 
and Panters, being tranſported there by M. de Boiſbriant, 


he Ring. 1: | 
| King's lieutenant for Louiſiana. 
ort 


tet leagues bove I. 
sües above the village of the Kaſkaſſias upon the 


1 and Manchac. Theſe two eſtabliſhments are 
rleanss 


All the juriſdiction there is in a particular commandant 


built there, called Fort de Chartres, is ſituated | 
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danks of the Miſſiſſippĩi: in whoſe neighbourhood there is 
a plain, upwards of fix leagues in extent, fit for pro- 
duCing rice and corn in abundance, and almoſt without 
any labour; the ſoil being diſpoſed to admit the plough 
without any of thoſe preparations which, in infant-colo- 
. nies, are the cauſe of ſo many fatigues to the planters, 
The jeſuits of Illinois are thoſe who have been moſt 
ſucceſsful in the cultivation of corn : in 1718, they built 
a windmill, and were building a ſecond ; they alſo diſco- 
vered ſalt- marſhes in the country, productive of ſalt fit 
for the pickling of fleſh; of which they ſent to the colony 
in the lower part of the river, to the amount of 2co 
quintals, 1 

There is a peculiar commandant and major, reſiding in 
the Fort de Chartres. 

Ouabache, The eſtabliſhment of this port in 17 10 was 
only in idea; yet ſome perſons were ſent to take poſſeſ- 
ſion; and the plantation and fort for ſupporting it, were 
to be placed in an angle formed by the river Ouabache, 
which falls into the Miſſiſſippi 25 leagues below: the 
Illinois. 

This territory is ſo exceeding fertile, that its fine mea- 
dows graze an abundance of buffaloes, whoſe hides 
might turn out very advantageous in trade. 

A company of foot was deſigned for the fort of Ouabache, 
whoſe captain was to command the whole diſtrict, 

Ilie Dauphine, This poſt was abandoned; but a fort, con- 
taining one officer, with 10 ſoldiers, has been kept there 
to hale the ſhips that appear on the coaſt. | 

The Fort of Conde. This poſt is ſituated upon the bay of 
the Mobile, and was firſt called Fort- Lewis; but, ſince 
Biloxi became the principal eſtabliſhment of the French 
upon the coaſts of Louiſiana, it has been called Fort 
Conde, the name of Fort Lewis beging given to the fort 
erected in the plantation of Biloxi. 

As this port was the firſt the French poſſeſſed in Louiſiana, 
it is the moſt populous, and beſt eſtabliſhed of all the co- 
lony : it is even ſo happily ſituated ſince the choaking up 
of the Iſle Dauphine, that a fortification is uſeleſs; being 
inacceſhble on the fide of the ſea, and having nothing to 
dread on the fide of the land. : | 
'There are ſeveral ſand-banks extending all along the 
coaſts; bnt the commerce of the Alibamons is ſufficient 
to ſupport this port ; which has a peculiar commandant 
and major. 5 

The Alibamons. -This eſtabliſhment has its name from a ri- 
ver which empties itfelf into the Mobile; whoſe banks 

ate inhabited by the Alibamons, a very conſiderable In- 

. dian nation in that part of America. 

The foil is kind for corn, and all kinds of garden-ſtuff; 
| beſides tobacco, the plantations of which are in a thriving 
condition. 

This poſt being of the laſt importance for protecting the 
colony from the inroads of the neighbouring people, a 
ſtrong garriſon is maintained there, having a peculiar 
commandant and major. 3 | 

St. Bernard's bay. This bay is to the weſt of the Miſſiſſippi, 
ſerving as a boundary between the French and Spaniards, 
who may eaſily keep on footing a very conſiderable com- 
merce, either by land or ſea. 

Several rivers empty themſelves into this bay, adjoining 
to which are the moſt fertile lands of Louiſiana; which 
the company intended for one of their principal eſtabliſh- 
ments, and prepared to ſend there ſome Germans and 
Switzers for inhabitants. 

It was in this bay, and the ſame place the French are 
now poſſeſſed of, that the Sieur de la Salle made his eſta- 
bliſhment in 1685: the Spaniards alſo ſeemed inclinable 
to eſtabliſh themſelves there, but they never had either 
fort or plantation. TW ng 

The country abounds in all kinds of cattle; and it is re- 
ported, thateven cochineal is found there in great quantities. 

La Riviere aux Cannes, or The River of Reeds. This poſt 
borders upon New Mexico; the river having its ſource in 

the mines of this rich part of Spaniſh America, where it 
empties itſelf into St. Bernard's bay. 


The eſtabliſhment of this port was began in the month of 


Auguſt 1720; when it was deſigned to be peopled with 
French, Switzers, and Germans. 


2 | The 
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The fort has its peculiar commandant and major; being 
to keep the Mexican Spaniards in awe, aud protect the 
commerce that might be carried on with them; which is 
in no likelihood of failing, through the neceſſity the Spa- 
niards of this frontier are under for European commodi- 
ties, which the French might furniſh them with; as alſo 
upon account of the gteat number of piaſtres they have in 
their poſſeſſion, which they can give in exchange, and 
which otherwiſe would remain uſeleſs in their hands, as 
having no one to treat with, 

Padoucas. The eſtabliſhment of this poſt was began in 
1719, by the Sieur Diron, inſpector-general of the 
troops of Louiſiana, being ſituated in the upper part of 
the river of the Akancas, which falls into the Miſſiſſippi, 
80 leagues below that of the Yaſous. | | 
This river of the Akancas has its ſource in the country of 
the Padoucas, an Indian nation, upon the north of New 
Mexico': the country is very fertile, and abounds in 
mines of gold, filver, and precious ſtones; where the 
Spaniards go in caravans, and keep a regular kind of com- 
merce with the nations. 

To deprive them of this commerce, or at leaſt to divide 
it with them, the French have ſettled themſelves in a poſt 
on the upper part of the river, in one of the villages of 
the Padoucas; where they laid the foundations of a fort, 
and intended to maintain a ſtrong garriſon with a peculier 
commandant and major. 

The name of a Spaniard, which is odious to all the Ame- 
ricans, eſpecially to thoſe not as yet ſubject to them, and 
the conveniency of the river for the conveyance of mer- 
chandiſe, were motives inducing the French to believe, 
that the Padoucas would give them at leaſt the preference 
in the trade they were deſirous of with the Europeans. 

Fhe Miſſuris, The Sieur de Bourmont, who made 

himſelf acknowledged the chief of all the Indian nations 
inhabiting the banks of the river Miſſouris, and all the 
others that empty themſelves into it, was charged to 
eſtabliſh this poſt in ſome commodious place bordering 
upon this river. 
The view of the French, in this eftabliſhment, was to 
ſupport that of the Padoucas, by hindering the Indians to 
incommode it, and by engaging them on the contrary to 
favour it, in conlideration of the traffic to be promoted 
among them. 

P.nſacsla. This poſt is not included among thoſe poſ- 
ſeſſed by the French in Louiſiana, tho' at preſent in their 
hands, and belonging to them by the right of conqueſt. 
M. de Bienville, general governor of Louiſiana, took it 
from the Spaniards in the month of July 1719. A ſqua- 
dron from tae Havanna retook it the 10th of the month 


of Auguſt following; but Monſieur de Champmelin, ſoon 


took poſleſſion of it again. 
The port of Penſacola is the fineſt on the coaſt of Louiſi- 
ana: it is ſituated to the Eaſt; but, being at too great a 
diſtance from the river Mifhfſippi, to unload the ſhips from 
France, all the ſervice it can be of is chiefly for a place 
of ſafety to the royal ſquadrons. 
"The ſoil produces nothing; nor has it any thing to re- 
rommend it but a ſmall river, whofe banks are ſhaded with 
beautiſul trees, fit for malls. 
Louiſiana being of ſuch an immenſe extent, the company 
could not well do without the above-mentioned number 
of poſts, either to preſerve the lands of their conceſſion, 
or to protect their commerce againſt foreign and domeſtic 
enemies; or, laſtly, to make themſelves reſpected by the 
Indians. 
Ihe chief officers of Louiſiana are a commandant- gene- 
ral, two licutenant- generals, a major- general, and an in- 
ſpector - general of the troops, and militia; beſides a par- 
ticular commandant and major in every important poſt, as 
already mentioned. | | 
Ihe troops generally kept up there conſiſt of 21 com- 
panies of French infantry of 50 men each, and a com- 
pany of Swiſs labourers of 210 men; in all compoſing 
1260 ſoldiers, exclufive of officers. 
Some reformed officers are alſo eſtabliſhed, who were 
judged neceſſary for diſciplining the foldiery, and com- 
manding the militia, in caſe of any emergency; which 
officers, according to their reſpeQive degrees, fill all va- 
vant places. 3 
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Beſides theſe officers; there are, for the direcion 


ducting of the fortifications, an engineer- 


ſubaltern ones, and another for ſupplying the 8 m bei 
the reſt; as alſo a company of near 200 Workm , - 
as well as the Switzers, were deſigned for work, wi dt. 
fortifications. — ug ut the 
From the time the French firſt diſcovered the It 
ſiſſipi, they have, with great care, endeavourey, © U — 
length, have actually ſettled, a communication he. - 
Canada and the- ſouthern countries on the lad * 
Firſt, they ſail in canoes from Mont-Real above 1 | 5 
to the fall of St. Louis, where they have 2 e by 
carrying-place, by land, about half a league; 1 5 K s 
reimbark and row up the ſtream about 60 wal. | 4 
Frontenac, on the north ſide, at the beginnine Wo 4 
Ontario. From thence they proceed on the akeQ © | a 
generally reputed to be about 80 leagues in lenoth "hy * 
dreadful falls of Niagara, which oblige them to f . 
portage is about three leagues; after which they rin lea 
and go up the ſtreight, about 6 leagues into the lat 15 vr 
reputed to be about 130 leagues in length; and * de 
lake they have three different routs to the river Mig me 
The firſt and ſhorteſt paſlage by water is to 90 99 thi 


river Miamis, or Ouamis, that enters the Jake Fr, the 
the 8. W. about 150 leagues, where is the hioh-@ 1. 


9 [ 
and from hence the waters divide their hte. bd 
Miſiſippi and that lake, Here they embark on a fh. ha 
ſhallow river, called La Riviere de Portage, down whit ſo | 
they row 40 leagues to the river Onabache, or Wk, the 
and on that river, as the traders reckon, 1 20 lezyugy C01 
the river Ohio, into which the other falls; then do en mn 
down Ohio to Mifhffippi, and thence 350 leagues toi, ma 
bay of Mexico. Some call both theſe rivers by the (an It 
name, and generally Wabaſh ; but they ought t\ foo 
diſtinguiſhed ; becauſe the head of the Ohio comes nn par 
eaſterly towards Virginia or Carolina; and, among kn of 
ral other large ſtreams, it receives the river pereip al 
the ſouth ſide, not far from the mouth of Wabaſh; wi we 
river Pereſipi is faid to ariſe from the mountains of . aa 
ginia or Carolina, Fr 
The other two paſſages are to ſail from the N. E. of lik pal 
Erie, to Pontchartrain, on the lake of St. Claire, a Frend Bin 
ſettlement, where 400 traders often meet. Here is 2 — 
riſon of 30 French, and a vaſt concourſe of metchany 
ſometimes no lefs than 1000, beſides Indians; this bei 12 
a common place of rendezvous, near which the Outavs * 
are ſettled. | 10 
From the lake Huron they paſs by the ſtreight of Mila 11 
kina 4 leagues, being two in breadth, and of a great dei | 
to the lake Ilinois ; thence 150 leagves on the lake Þ M 
Miami, ſituated on the mouth of the river Chigazoh 4 
which runs into Erie. Up the river Chigagou they f * 
but 3 leagues to a portage of a quarter af a league; tit the 
they enter a ſmall lake of about a mile, and have aue g 
very ſmall portage, and again another, of two miles! y. 
the river Ilinois, down the ſame, 130 leagues to Mi as 
ſiſippi. | ; nuf 
The third is from Miſſilimakina on the lake Ilinois to dt * 
lake Des Puans, thence 9o leagues to the river Puans — 
80 leagues up the ſame, to a portage about 4 miles off ha 
to the river Ouiſconfing, and thence 40 leagues to Th 
ſſppi. Y Mut 
From the mouth of the river Ouiſconſing to that of int lon 
is reputed 150 leagues on Miſliſippi, and from thence! Gl 
the mouth of Ohio 70 leagues : ſo that from the 00 En 
of Ouiſconſing to the bay is near 500 leagues. defe 
diſtances are according to the traders” computation, * me! 
appear generally to be much overdone, which Mi Nor 
owing to their coaſting along+the ſhores of the lakes, ban 
taking in all the windings of the rivers. 10 Cen 

They have another much ſhorter paſſage from Mon x 
to lake Huron, by the French river on the north = Thy 
Lawrencc, which anſwers the two latter routs; but Loy 
abounds with falls, and not anſwering trade lo we * ther 
ſeldom uſed. They have alſo by this river 7065 the 
ſhorter paſſage to the upper lake: but of all the pas = 
that by Oubache is the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt. * hi 
The ſhips which go to Louiſiana anchor no "Biloxi! Min, 
| The aux Vaiſſeaux, becauſe the eſtabliſhment oi 77 and 
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New Orleans : ſo that they go directly 
= dalle, ſituated at the mouth of the tiver 


been tran 
to the iſle gut they go up to New Orleans, unleſs 


St. Les s unloading in the iſle of Baliſe. 
they bers eh the inhabitants of the Britiſh colo- 
Autocar or affect to be thought, under ſome apprehen- 
nies 1. it the French are ſo ſituated on the back of the 
_ ſettlements, that it is, or will ſoon be, in their 
Engl to ruin the Britiſh trade with the Indians; and by 
ou the Britiſh dominions on that ſide, oblige the 
_ co to quit that continent : they alſo ſeem 
* k, that the F rench will draw a line from the 
3 we; the river St. Lawrence to the gulph of Mexico; 
uw ſtrengthen it with forts and redoubts, that they 
will in time drive the Engliſh into the fea : and to 
* ten this terror from the French, their colonies are 
— conſiſting of two hundred thouſand ſouls at 
* ſupported by great bodies of regular forces from 
or againſt which it 1s impoſſible, they ſuggeſt, to 


Jefend the Britiſh frontiers. Indeed, ſeveral Welt India 


merchants formerly ſeemed to be in the ſame way of 
thinking; but, vpon taking a more particular ſurvey of 
the country, and the circumſtances of each nation, a 
perſon may be readily inclined to think, that this is an 
"vent which there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe will never 
happen, unleſs the Britiſh colonies ſhould find themſelves 
ſo ill uſed by their mother country, as voluntarily to throw 
themſelves into the arms of France, which, on many ac- 
counts, can never be ſuppoſed. | * . 
The frontiers, it is true, of ſome of the Britiſh colonies 
may be expoſed to the ravages of the French Indians ; and 
it will be prudent to erect forts, or keep ſome troops on 
foot in ſuch places as lie moſt open to their incurſions ; 
particularly on the lake of Champlain, on the frontiers 
of New York, and on the lakes of Ontario and Erie; as 
alſo to have ſome armed veſſels on theſe lakes, which 
would not only defend the frontiers, but protect the In- 
dians on that fide, and prevent their deſerting over to the 
French. It might alſo be proper to erect forts on the 
paſſes of the Apalathian mountains, on the back of Vir- 
ginia and Carolina, for the ſame end; but it is not adviſe- 
able to extend the Britiſh plantations beyond this natural 
barrier: for there is as much land within it as the inhabi- 
tants can ever plant to advantage; and they will only 
weaken their ſettlements, by endeavouring to enlarge 
thoſe bounds, If the French are determined to eſtabliſh 
themſelves on the banks of the Miſſiſſippi, and in the bay 
of Apalachi; the beſt reaſon Great Britain can have to 
oppole this project is, leſt they ſhould one day penetrate 
to the Spaniſh mines, or make themſelves maſters of the 
navigation of the gulph of Mexico, which will enable 
them to put what terms they pleaſe upon Spain. It will 
then be in their power to compel his Catholic Majeſty to 
give them the trade of Old Spain, and of the Spaniſh 
Weſt ladies; as alſo to exclude the ſubjects of Britain, 
and all other European nations, from ſending their ma- 
nufactures to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, by the flota, or 
1erwiſe ; and poſſibly they will not reſt ſatisfied till they 
3338 Catholic Mijeſty to let them have a 
The Spaniards, both on the E. and W. of Florida, are 
much more in danger of the French than the Britiſh co- 
"es are, and they will probably be one day made ſen- 
ble, that their ſafety conſiſts in a ſtrict union with great 
— ming as alſo that there is no other way left to 
* : mines in North America from the encroach- 
"oi a French, if they eſtabliſh themſelves on the 
"gy 2 by — gulph of Mexico, and on the 
Cannerce of L/Ile Royale, or the Royal Iſland ; more 
Thee, Scrum by the name of Cape Breton. 
3 Breton is of a later date than that of 
_ * e ee their eſtabliſhments 
te treat! d U is, ſince they ceded to the Engliſh, by 
other pol. trecht, the fort of Placentia, and the 
This i they poſſeſſed in Newfoundland. 
nd always belonged to France, under the deno- 
Mination of Ca 2 : 7 
nd pe-Breton, as making a part of Canada; 
the French, f. : 
» lome time before the year 1640, had 
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forts and plantations there, which they afterwards aban- 
doned; becauſe their eſtabliſhments in Newfoundland 
were ſufficient, both for their merchants and fiſhermen, 
to erect a fiſhery there, and promote the commerce of 
dry cod. _ | 
The ceffion of Newfoundland to the Engliſh induced the 
French to reſume their antient project of peopling the 
iſland of Cape Breton; and, for a further aſſurance of 
its poſſeſſion, the ſame article of the treaty of Utrecht, 
which takes from France Placentia, cedes to her Cape- 
Breton, in the following terms: That the iſle called 
Cape Breton, and all others whatſoever, ſituated in the 
© mouth, and in the gulph of St. Lawrence, ſhall re- 
„ main for the future to France; with an entire power 
& and authority, in his moſt Chriſtian Majcfty, to for- 
© tify therein one or more places.“ 
It is, therefore, from the wrecks of the French colony 
of Newfoundland, and the remains of that of Acadia, 
ceded alſo to the Engliſh, that Cape Breton is repeopled ; 
. compoſing, at this time, a flouriſhing colony, not only by 
the cultivation of lands, but alſo by the cod-fiſhery ; 
which, as the French flatter themſelves, is nut inferior 
to that they were obliged to abandon. 

Cape-Breton is ſituated between 61 and 62 deg of W. lon. 
and between 45 and 48 deg. of N. lat. and, with New- 
foundland, about 16 leagnes diſtant from it, forms the 
8. entry of the bay, or gulph of St. Liwrence: the ſtreight 
of Canſo, which ſeparates it from Nova Scotia, is lutle 
more than 5 leagues in length, and one in breadth : ſo that 
the poſſeſſion of this iſland commands the navigation to 
Canada, by the river of St. Liwrence. The iſland is 
about 150 miles in length, from N. E. to S. W. and 
about 99 broad, from E. to W. its ſhape is very irregular, 
being ſo deeply indented with rivers and Jakes, that the 
N. and S. parts are only joined by an iſthmus of about 
600 yards over, which ſeparates the bottom of the bay 
of Toulouſe, near the mouth of the ſtreight of Canſo, 
from the Jakes of Labrador, that diſcharge themſelves 
into the Atlantic ocean, by two channels of unequal 
breadth, formed by the iſle of Verderonne, or De la 
Boularderie, which is about 22 miles in length. The 
climature of this iſland is not very different from that of 
Quebec, and Canada: and, tho' the fogs are more fre- 
quent here, the air is not reckoned unhe.1thy : the ſoil is 
tolerably good, and the mountains may be cultivated 
even to the tops; but the beſt lands are ſuch as incline to 
the S. being defended ſrom the N. and N. W. winds, by 
the river of St. Lawrence. The Marquis du Maiſon 
Fort has reported, that, in the year 1732, the iſland pro- 
duced a conſiderable quantity of grain; but tho' there 
were more than 4000 inhabitants, they found their ac- 
count much better in fiſhing than huſbandry, which con- 
ſtantly occaſioned the land to lie waſte, the natives pro- 
curing all neceſſaries by their fiſh. Here are oaks of a 
prodigious ſize, pine-trees fit for maſts ; and, in general, 
all ſorts of timber, eſpecially the cedar, the aſh, the 


maple, the plane, and the aſp. Domeſtic animals, ſuch 


as horſes, black cattle, ſheep, ſwine, and poultry, thrive 
very well: tho' hunting and fiſhing yield the inhabitants 
a plentiful ſubſiſtence for a great part of the year ; for no 
place in the world abounds more plentifully with cod, 
or has greater conveniencies for drying it; and the fiſh- 
eries for ſeals, porpoiſes, and ſea-cows, is both eaſy and 
profitable: here are ſeveral good mines of excellent col, 
which, as they lie on the mountainous part of the iſle, 
require no neceſſity of digging for them ; and there is aiſo 
a good quantity of lime-itone. All the frequented ports 
of this iſland lie from the E. inclining to the S. for 55 
leagues, beginning from port Dauphin to port Toulouſe, 
and are, the bay of Gabaron, the port of Louiſburg, and 

ort de Baleine ; the bays of Panadon, Miray, Morienne, 
3 Spaniſh bay, and port Dauphin : the northern 
coaſt is very ſteep and inacceſſible; as is alſo the weſtern 
ſide, to the ſtreight of Canſo, and all the reſt of the coaſt 
ſcarce affords anchorage, but for ſmall barks, in the little 
bays between the iſles. 


The French had ſtrongly fortified Louiſburgh, the prin- 


cipal town in the iſland, which, they were ſenſible was 
naturally ſeated fora ſtaple of trade, between Old and New 
1 France: 
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France: they found it was able, of its own growth, to 
ſupply Old France, with fiſh, train- oil, pit-coal, lime, 
and timber for building ; and to furniſh New France with 
European commodities, at a cheap and profitable rate; 
whereby the two colonies, mutually aſſiſting one another, 
were equally beneficial to themſelves, and the whole na- 
tion of France; beſides, there was no ſafer, or more 
convenient retreat for ſhips bound from all-parts of Ame- 
rica, whether chaſed by enemies, ſurpriſed by bad weather, 
or in want of water, wood, or proviſions : and, in time of 
war, this port might ſend out cruizers to ruin the trade of 
New England, and ſeize upon the whole of the cod- 
fiſhery ; which would enable the French to furniſh Spain 
and the Levant with that commodity; and ſo introduce 
a wider channel of opulence into the dominions of France. 
This ſufficiently demonſtrates the expectation of the 
French from the colony of Cape- Breton, what encourage- 
ment it had, how faſt it grew, and how greatly beneficial 
it muſt have been, in a number of years more, to France; 
from whence the coloniſts muſt have received every neceſ- 
ſary of life, and paid for them out of this valuable fiſhery; 
for, ſince the treaty of Utrecht, the French, by the advantage 
of this iſland, carried on an unbounded fiſhery, annually 
employing at leaſt 1000 fail, from 200 to 400 tons, and 
20,000 ſcamen; and the produce of their labour was ſo 
great, that, in the year 1730 there was a computation 
made of 220,000 quintals of fiſn, at Marſeil'es only, for 
a market; though it was affirmed, by a gentleman con- 
verſant in this branch of commerce, that, one year with 
another, they cured above five millions of quintals ; which, 
if true, would produce, at 10 8. a quintal, a return of 
2,500,000 |. for this fiſhery of the ſubjects of France; 
but poſſibly this calculation was exaggerated, to ſhew what 
an extraordinary commerce, in a manner, entirely de- 
pended on the poſſeſſion of Cape Breton. | 
Louiſburg. The port of Louiſburg is but a league di- 
ſtant, by fea, from the bay of Gabaron, one of the beſt 
in all America, being about four leagues in circumference, 
and having in every part of it ſix or ſeven fathom water: 
the anchorage is good, and ſhips may run aſhore on the 
ſands, without danger: the entrance is not above 400 
ards broad, between two ſmall ifles, and is known 12 
—— off at ſea, by the cape of Larembec, which lies a 
litcie to the N. E. In the N. E. end of the harbour is a 
fine careening wharf for men of war to heave down, and 
very ſafe from all winds : on the oppoſite fide are the 
fiſhing ſtages, with room for 2000 boats to make their 
fiſh ; and on the ſtarboard fide of the harbour, going in, 
is a light-houſe, on a high rocky point, which may be 
diſtinguiſhed, in a clear night, five leagues off at fea, 
The city is built on a point towards the ſea, on the 8. 
fide of the harbour, being improved by fortifications that 
_ coſt upwards of two millions of livres, or more than 
81,250 J. ſterling ih building; the ſtreets are regular and 
broad; principally compofed of ſtone-houſes, with a 
ſpacious citadel, on the weſtern part of the town, near 
the ramparts erected for the ſecurity of the land ſide. 
How dangerous a nurſery of ſeamen this has therefore 
been, and ſtill will be, while in poſſeſſion of the French, 
is too obvious to a Britiſh conſtitution ; and it was as de- 


monſtrable, that the recovery of ſo important a place 


would entirely break up their fiſhery, and deſtroy this 
formidable ſeminary of ſeamen; which occaſioned the 
colonies of New England to attempt the reduction of it in 
the late war, wherein they were ſo ſucceſsful as to take 
it with an inconſiderable loſs; but the town and iſtand 
were re-delivercd to the French, in purſuance of the treaty 
of Aix la Chapelle. | 
[tes of St. John, conſiſt of a pretty large iſland and ſome 
ſmall ones, in the bay of St. Lawrence. The cod fiſhery 
has been always very conſiderable there, and the fiſh are 
equally good with thoſe of Newfoundland ; this being 
formerly the place where the inhabitants of the S. W. 
diviſion of the province of Gaſcony in France eftabliſhed 
their fiſhery. | 
The large iſland of St. John is about 25 or 30 leagues 
in length, and but one league in breadth; being almoſt 
like a creſcent in figure. The other ifles are inconſider- 


able ; though they ſupport a tolerable good fiſhery. 


_ importation of their fiſh into France, the (an 


_ Generally ſpeaking, the coaſts. of theſe if, 
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The conveniency of Newfoundland and Placeny. f. 
cod-fiſhery, made the French abandon the eſtan > 
they had in theſe iſlands ; but, ſince Cape-Bre 

came the chief place of their cod fiſhery, they te on by, 
upon their poſſeſſion in theſe iſlands; and * 
merchants, who ſend ſhips there, have obtained, >. 


tions that were before granted for the green and cem. 
and the oils of the Cape- Breton fiſhery, "IG 


nds are 
and tha 


very ſafe, eſpecially between the great iſland 
St. Mary's ; however, there are ſeveral good ports in 
great iſland; as the Whale - port, the Engliſh * 
the ' Spaniſh bay, and St. Anne's harbour, where fl 
may remain in great ſecurity: but the beſt of all ; 
harbour of St. Anne, called at preſent port 1): 
where ſhips of 3 or 400 ton may enter at any time wig 
abounds with ſalmon and mackarel, and might coy, 
1000 ſhips and upwards. bs. 
About four leagues into the Spaniſh bay there are mines g 
coal; as alſo in the entrance of the little Chibou, belt 
ſome other places. | wr! 
The French, who firſt inhabited the iſland of St. John, 
avoid the danger of the coaſts, and to ſpare themſelves] 
circuit, opened a way at the bottom of the Labrador, thy 
which they hawled ſloops from one ſea to another 1 
order to facilitate their fiſhery; the fiſh, in great ſok 
during the ſummer ſeaſon, frequenting all parts of 
iſland, This paſſage was again uſed in 1722, veſſth 
25 tons being conveyed on rollers drawn by oxen, 
TT he moſt remarkable places for this fiſhery, which is 
principal object of the colony, are the green Ilſe; & 
Iſles Michaux, 3 leagues from port St. Peter; and Em, 
liſh harbour, 15 leagues from it: *tis here that the 0þ 
neſe mariners took up formerly their winter quarters, þ 
be the firſt at the grand bank, and the firſt who return 
to France, where cod has a conſiderable vent when ner 
imported. 
The fiſh alſo greatly frequent Tourillon, which lies bad. 
wards of Cape-Breton ; as alſo Niganiche, and the nord 
Cape. Theſe laſt places are of difficult acceſs, the ox 
e having room only for three ſhips, and the other but ſor out 
however, - theſe places are firſt reſorted by the fiſhermen, 
becauſe the fiſhery there is good, and prime; that is, ti 
fiſh frequent it, and can be fiſhed for early in the ſeal: 
but it muſt be obſerved, that ſhips are not in ſaſeij 
Niganiche, now called the port of Orleans; becaule ii 
rocky bottom cuts the cables. 
Some Indians formerly inhabited this great iſland, whid 
abounded in elks ; and the French uſe their endeavou 
to bring them back, upon account of the commarces 
furr.and ſkins. | 
Since the re-eſtabliſhment of Cape Breton, the ſhip 
which go to Canada paſs by the great iſland of St. Jo 
in returning, and take in the commodities of the ſane 
eſpecially cod, which they pay for either in ready mote 
or corn, or other commodities of Quebec, and Eurofe 
Some Norman, Nants, and Rochelle veſſels come iet 
alſo laden with merchandiſes of a like nature with tho 
imported to New France, and the iſlands. La 
King ſends his ſhips there regularly every year, ® „ 
fore the warehouſes with all that is necellary for 1 
nouriſhment and ſupport of the officers and troops * 
garriſons; from whence the inhabitants ſupply them 
when the colony is deficient. Caen 
Cayenne, or Eguinoctial France. The colony of ar 
is the only one poſſeſſed by the French in South = re, carr 
except ſome plantations on the ſide of Surinam: = their ſh 
river of the Amazons, which ſorm a kind of gover th Fren, 
of upwards of 100 leagues along the coa this CLurop 
The iſland of Cayenne, which gives its name mu * Thi 
vernment, and which takes the ſame itſelf from © een 
where two branches ſeparate it from the 8 mw chi 
ſituated I co leagues from the great rivet of oy ew 1 
and at a much leſs diſtance from the Dutch N 
Surinam. | de ed; 
This iſland is about 17 leagues in circumference; h Many 
. { by the bere 
which are waſhed by the ocean, and the Ic Er 
branches of the river of Cayenne. N of 
1 | 
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-@abliſhed themſelves there in 1635, 
Sieur Poncet of Bretigny, who was maſſacred 
ere by the Indians. 


inder the 


: is colony. defended themſelves in fort 
he remains of — an — jutting out into the 
3 mouth of the Cayenne; and the new com- 

* 1 at Paris in 1651, by the Abbot of Marivaux, 
my; 


ook po 


72 — ſh, finding it without maſters, took poſſeſſion 


: it only till 1664, when they were ex- 
| 14 net gp Se Tracy and Barre, whom Lewis XIV. 
ll 4 with troops to re-eſtabliſh his ſubjects. 

* 676 the Dutch took it from the French; but M. de 
56A the Vice admiral of France, replaced the French 


ained. R k 

Wu ge of Cayenne conſiſts in ſugar, rocou, indigo, 
3 - — the want of negroes, whoſe num 
er keldom exceeds 500, hinders the inhabitants from 
rryiag on a trade to any advantage. 2 

* true, they might remedy this defect by treating for 
ves with the Indians on the river of the Amazons; but 
: Portugueſe having interrupted this commerce by maſ- 
in2 thoſe Indians who adventured to come to Cayenne, 
e colony remained in the ſame indigence of manufactu- 
«« for their ſugar, and culture for their indigo, and other 
mmodities ; ſo that the ſhips are obliged ſometimes to 
it a whole year before they can take in a ſufficient 


| tes laves, the French alſo had from theſe Indians dry 
Þ, and a quantity of other proviſions ; as alſo ſome 
iples of filver-mines which the Indians ſaid were near 
beit villages. | | ; 

was to renew with them their antient commerce, and 
p penetrate to theſe mines, that the French opened a 
jad thro' the heart of the country, from Cayenne to the 
yer of the Amazons; without being obliged to paſs near 
te plantations of the Portugueſe, who have three great 
ts towards the mouth of this river. 

je commodities from France for Cayenne conſiſt chiefly 
corn, wine, brandy, linen cloth, ſtuffs, mercury, hard- 


et, are, and eſpecially ſalted fleſh ; large cattle being ſcarce 
tte the iſland, and no oxen being allowed to be butchered 
00: ithout a ſpecial licence from the governor. 

J 5 e inhabitants, without reckoning the ſoldiers of the 
; 


prriſons, the negroes and ſlaves, amount to 1200, or 
500 men, diſtributed through ſeveral plantations ; the 


nite inhabitants, where the warehouſes are kept. 

mong the whites 60 Jews are reckoned, all reſiding in 
e plantation of Lance de Remire, where 80 negroes are 
kployed in the culture of their plantations. See Portu- 
t America, and Dutch America. | 
jpon the whole, the French have rendered themſelves 
eme!) powerful in America; their iſland colonies are 
ome rivals to the Britiſh ſugar-iſlands; and their co- 
ales on the continent have been ſo numerouſly peopled, 
uo well improved, as to make the French think of 
tending themſel; es cloſe upon the back of the Britiſh 
itlements, to erect forts there, and cut off all commu- 
* cd trade between the Indian nations and the Bri- 
| 8. . 


* the year 1660 the French were little acquainted 
Bil but more eſpecially the Dutch, ſays Mr. Vol- 
| tied on almoſt the whole commerce of France 
a F. 'ps; the Dutch in particular loaded their veſſels 
1 commodities, and diſtributed them through- 
fro be. But Lewis XIV. began to exempt his ſub- 
m an impoſt, called the right of freight, paid by 


| breign veſſels ; a 
erchundiſez 


nes themſelves : 
Uaritime at a leſs expence, which made 


«Wen 2 of France ſoon begin to increaſe, 
angel; pr company was formed, and greatly en- 
x tary EN dulgencies were given to the planters, 
here A, | aws made in favour of the merchants, 

almolt an univerſal reparation, or even a 


eat . F 
N of things, in the reign of Lewis XIV. while he 


ſſeſſion thereof in 1652, but abandoned it two 


poſſeſſion thereof in 1677, to whom it has ſince re- 


lf of which compoſes a town of 200 houſes, with 350 


,- mmerce, and little ſkilled in navigation. The 


nd he enabled them to tranſport their 


= 


* 
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was forming his numerous and well-diſciplined land armies, 
even before he engaged in war, he was alſo intent on gain- 
ing the dominion of the ſea; being deſirous of rendering 
France properly a maritime power, well knowing that 


trade is not to be advantageouſly proſecuted without a 


proper. naval force for its protection. The few ſhips 
which Cardinal Mazarin had ſuffered to rot in the ports, 
were immediately repaired ; others were purchaſed in 


Holland and.Sweden ; and in the 3d year of his govern- 


ment he made trial of his maritime forces at Gigri on the 
coaſt of Africa : the Duke of Beaufort cleared the ſeas of 


pirates in 1665 3 and two years after France had 60 ſhips 


of war in its ports. : ' 2p 
Though this was only a beginning, yet theſe new regu- 


lations and efforts inſpired Lewis XIV. with ſuch a ſenſe of 


his increaſing power, that he would not ſuffer his ſhips to 
lower their flag before thoſe of England. The council 
of Charles II. in vain inſiſted upon this right, which, as 
the celebrated French hiſtorian ſays, force, induſtry, and 
time, had given to the Engliſh: for Lewis XIV. wrote 
to his enibaſſador, the Count d'Eſtrade, to this effect: 
*The King of England and his Chancellor may gain a 
*© knowledge of my ſtrength, but they do not ſee my 
«© heart: I regard my honour more than all other things.“ 
He ſaid no more than what he was reſolved to make 
good ; in conſequence of which, the Engliſh tamely ob- 
ſerved an equality in every thing at fea between the two 
nations: but while Lewis thus inſiſted upon an equality 
with England, he maintained his ſuperiority in regard to 
Spain, and obliged the Spaniſh admirals to lower their 
flags before the French, in virtue of the ſolemn prece- 
ency granted in 1662: and, in the mean time, efforts 
were every where uſed for the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a 
naval force as might juſtify theſe high ſentiments : ſo that 
in 1672, the French had 60 ſhips of the line, and 40 
frigates; and in 1681 they had 198 ſhips of war, in- 
cluding the ſmaller veſſels, and 30 gallies in the port of 
Toulon, either armed, or ready to- be armed. With 
this force the French were ſucceſsful in ſeveral naval en- 
gagements, till the battle of La Hogue, in 1692, when 
the Count de Tourville, in obedience to orders from 
court, with 45 fail attacked the Engliſh and Dutch fleets 
of go ſhips. The French were obliged to ſubmit to ſuch 
ſuperior force, and they loſt 14 of their largeſt ſhips : yet, 
ſays the ſame elegant writer, the French ſtill preſerved 
their maritime force ; but it declined in the war of the- 
ſucceſſion : he does not mention how formidable it was 
in the year 1743; and how much it was debilitated in 
the year 1748; but ſays the French did not begin ef- 
fectually to reſtore it till 1751, in the time of a 
happy peace, which is the only time proper to eſtablifh a 
good marine; for in time of war the French have neither 
leiſure nor power to do it, 1 
Theſe naval forces ſerved to protect the commerce of 


France. The colonies of Martinico, St. Domingo, and 


Canada, which before had been in a Janguiſhing condition, 
began to flouriſh ; not indeed ſo finely as at preſent; but 
yet better than had till then been hoped ; for from 1635 
to 1665, theſe eſtabliſhments had rather been chargeable 
than otherwiſe. So that Lewis XIV. uſed all the means 
in his power to repair the error and misfortune under 
which France had ſo long laboured, by a neglect of the 
ſea; while her neighbours had been forming empires in 
the moſt diftant parts of the world. 


But while that great miniſter Colbert was aſſiſting his 


maſter in raiſing the pillars of his ſtate upon trade, we cannot 
enough admire that the abbot de Choiſi ſhould condemn 
theſe eſtabliſhments in his memoirs ; which, Mr. Vol- 
taire ſays, ſhould be read with difidence. The French 
are now perfectly ſenſible of what their miniſter Colbert 
did for the good of the kingdom ; but then they knew it 
not. He laboured for the ungrateful; and ſuch an ani— 
moſity was raiſed againſt him in Paris, for the ſupreſſion 
of ſome rents upon the hotel de Ville, which had been 
meanly exacted fince the year 1636, and for the diſcred't 
into which the exchequer orders fell, from their havin 

been laviſned under the preceding miniſtry, as all the 
good which he did to the public in general could not 
counterbalance. There were more cits than good citi- 
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zens; and few perſons extended their views ſo far as the 
public gooff. No one is ignorant how much private in- 
tereſt faſciMtes the eyes, miſleads the underſtanding, and 
obſtructs the intereſts, not only of a ſimple merchant, 
but of a company, and even of a whole city. 'The coarſe 
reply made by a merchant, named Hazon, who, being 
conſulted by this miniſter, ſaid, * You found the machine 
overturned on one ſide, and you have overturned it on 
the other, was cited with applauſe : however, that philo- 
ſophical ſpirit which was at laſt, introduced into France, 
corrected the vulgar prejudices, and perfect juſtice was at 
laſt done to the memory of this great man, who had the 
ſame regularity as the Duke de Sully, and his views were 
much more extenſive : the Duke was ſkilled only in the 
arts of oeconomy; but Colbert was the founder of thoſe 
very great and uſeful eſtabliſhments which have founded 
the commerce and naval power of France in a glorious 
and ſurpriſing manner. 

From the death of Lewis XIV. the French miniſtry have 
trod in the ſteps of Colbert: ſo that now their naval force 
is great in Europe; their colonies in America in a very 
flouriſhing condition; their ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies 
very formidable; their poſſeſſions in Africa very exten- 
five; and their trade very great all over the world. 
However, the power of France is moſt to be dreaded on the 
continent of America, where they have fo much ſtrength- 
ened themſelves with a very politic alliance and inter- 
mixture with the Indians, as to keep all the Britiſh north- 
ern colonies in continual dread, and apprehenſion of 
danger; but it is not to be ſuppoſed, that Great Britain 
will ever abandon thoſe valuable colonies to the incroach- 
ments of the French, who have built many forts on the 
back of thoſe ſettlements in the places where it is heartily 
to be wiſhed they had been erected by the Britiſh colo- 
niſts. See Britſh America, under Great Britain; Indian 
America; and Span;h America under Spain. 


Te of FRANCE. See Je of France. 


FRANCHBE. A privilege, or exemption, from ordinary 
juriſdiction 3 eſpecially from tributes and taxes: being 
real or perſonal ; that is, either belonging immediately 
to the perfon, or accruing on account of this or that 
place, or office of immunity. | 

ST. FRANCIS, or Cape St. Francis, a town belonging 
to the French, on the iſland of Hiſpaniola. See French 
America. 

FRANGIPANE. An excellent kind of perfume, fre- 
quently given to the leather whereof gloves, purſes, bags, 
and other things are made; which takes its name from 
a Roman nobleman of the antient family of Frangipani, 
who was the inventor thereof. There is alſo a kind of 
perfumed liquor of the ſame denomination, reported to 
have been invented by a grandſon of Mutio Frangipani ; 
as alſo a perfumed kind of ros ſolis, called by the ſame 
name. See Kos ſolis. | 

FRANCFORT. . An imperial city of Germany, ſituated 
in 7 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 50 deg. 10 min. of N. 
lat. See Germany. | 

FRAKCFORT, upon the Oder, is alſo another city of Ger- 
many, fituated in 15 deg. of E. Jon, and 52 deg. 22 min. 
of N. lat. ſubject to Pruſſia, See Germany, 

FRANKINCENSE, or Simple Incenſe, an odoriferous aro- 
matic gum, or reſin, anciently burnt in temples as a per- 
fume, and ſtill uſed in pharmacy as an agglutinant and 
ſtrengthener. 

Frankincenſe diſtils from inciſions made in a tree, called 
arbor thurifera, during the heats of ſummer : but, not- 
withſtanding the great uſe of this gum, both in the an- 
cient religion and modern medicine, the tree that pro- 
duces it, or cven the place where it grows, are but very 
imperfectly known: however, the moſt common opinion 
has always been, that it was brought from Arabia Felix, 
and was found near the city of Saba; whence its epithet 
Sabæum: yct the name ol:banum, which it ſometimes 
allo bears, ſeems to intimate that there are ſome of theſe 
thuriferous, or incenſe-bearing trees, in the Holy Land, 
near Mount Lebanon: and travellers 'are poſitive that 
there are others in the Eaſt Indies. 
This gum is uſually divided into male and female: the 
male. incenſe, cr thus maſculum, called alſo olibanum, 
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being in fair white bits, or tears, a little yellowig 

bitter diſagreeable taſte ; and when chewed Proms. 

flux of ſaliva: it is called male in reſpect of its tea 

are larger than the common, or female: bowen 8 

frequently in a maſs, and ſomewhat reddiſh; vita! 

often ſold for the true bdellium : but that bro * 

the Indies is of a much inferior quality to r 

Arabia, or Mount Lebanon; and it is ſometime, . 
incenſe of Mocha, though it is not brought from he 
city. 

But as for the female incenſe, or frankincenſe, Eu 
know not what it is, nor how diſtinguiſhed; though iy 
ſay it*is ſofter, or more reſinous, but of leſſer virtue 
the former. ö 
Bark of incenſe, or Cortex Thuris, is the bark of the ty 
from whence the incenſe flows; which has the t 

lities with frankincenſe itſelf : but there is another u 
brought from the Indies, called alſo bark if 2 
ſometimes Fews incenſe, in regard the Jews freq 
uſe it in their perfumes. | 
Manna of incenſe, is the flower or farina of incen, g 
caſioned by the friction of the grains againſt each d 
in the ſacks wherein they carry it. 

There is alſo a ſoot of incenſe, which is a Preparation di 
burnt like reſin, to make lamp-black. 
Frankincenſe was formerly burnt in the temple u 
religions, in honour of the divinities that were a 
there : it is ſtill retained in many of the ceremarsh 
longing to the Romiſh church, particularly a ſolensh 
nerals : and it is annually offered at the altar, as ad 
tion, by all European monarchs, in commemoraia{ 
the Epiphany. | : 

FRATERNITY, or Brotherhozd, is uſed in a civil t ave N 
for a guild, aſſociation, or ſociety of perſons, united i 
body, for ſome common intereſt, or advantage. Seb 

FREDERICA. A beautiful and commodious tom 
Georgia, in North America, ſituated in 81 deg. 2 
min. of W. lon. and 31 deg. of N. lat. on the iſa 
St. Simon, in the mouth of the river Alatamacha, lat 
built and fortified by General Oglethorpe. Ser bn 
America. | 

FREDERICKSBURG. A fort upon the gold cal 
Guinea, near Cape Three Points, ſubject to the Dat 
being fituated in 2 deg. of W. lon. and 5 deg. d. 
See Guinea. 

FREDERICKSODE. A town of North Jutland, fu 
in 10 deg, of E. lon. and 55 deg. 40 min. of \ 
ſubject to Denmark. See Denmark. | 

FREDERICKSTAT. A town of Norway, ſituate 
Schaggerack bay, near the frontiers of Swever, |/i 
11 deg. of E. lon. and 24 deg. 59 min. of N. I 
Denmark. . | 

FREDERICKSTAT, is alſo a town of the duchy of deln 
ſubject to the Duke of Holſtein. See Dennari 

FREE, is to be ſet at liberty, or to quit a perſonof h 
alſo when the pump of a ſhip bas the full came 
the water that leaks into her, it is ſaid to fre! her, 

FREE Britih Fiſhery. See Herring Fiſhery: F 

FREE, or Imperial cities of Germany, are thoſe = 
to any particular prince; but governed, like repun 
their own magiſtrates. See Germany. | 

FREE-man, is a perſon free of any trade, or col“ 


alſo ſuch negroes or convias in America who are! 11 
no ſervitude. 1 15 
FREE port, is a place where no duties are paid. d n Ip 
FREE fate, is a republic governed by ay 15 ; 
by the free ſuffrages of the inhabitants. dee a the 10 
FREE one. A whitiſh ſtone, dug up in many 'P 


England, that works like alabaſter ; but — ry 
durable, being a kind of greet, but _— bf 


ſmoother ſtone ; and is called free tene, red 
ſuch a conſtitution as to be cut freely in —_ 
which is of excellent uſe in building. See "4 
FREEBOOTER, or Flybufter. A name uh 10 
pirates who ſcour the American ſeas, e, Al 
make war againſt the Spaniards. The reliſh 0 
fly buſters, deducing the word from the 765 Lin 
flyboat; becauſe the firſt adventurers © * ou 
the people of St. Domingo, who made 


9 


= 1 
—— — ͤ — * : 
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Buccaneer » : corporation denotes a right, 
ty, town,. or corporation, 

LEEDOM of 4 A jb reifing a certain trade, Trex 

ne, ar on corporal of bog ce: 

men Jef? £ 

o the Gignine? :-eſhip: but ſometimes purchaſed 

by ferving * 2 py us. ferred as a favour or com- 


. , | 
rixe. i ant | 
ae 4's tbe in navigation and commerce, ſig- 
K ire of a ſhip, or of a part of it; for the con- 
age of goods, from one port or place to 
hich is called nolis in the Levant : or it is the 
_ on between the owner and the merchant, for 
* 14 Ude of a veſſel; which is one of the principal ar- 
00 * che trade of the Hollanders, who are the carriers 
FA the nations of Europe, and their purveyors z not- 
d- Manding their country produces nothing at all, ps 
hat they are obliged to have every thing neceſlary for t c 
ling and equipping of a veſſel from other countries : 
B being ſo very eſſential a ſtep towards the advance- 
ent and preſervation of commerce, that the Dutch 
nake it their ſheet anchor, upon account of the great 
noluments they derive from it, far beyond all other na- 
jons: and freight is every where governed by the contract, 
ben reduced into a writing, commonly called a charter- 
arty 3 executed between the owners and merchant, or 
de maſter, in behalf of himſelf and owners, or himſelf 
na the merchant, or between them all ; for the regu- 
tion whereof, the legiſlators of every maritime country 
ive made the moſt prudential and falutary proviſions, 
zee Charter- party. 
n are feighted either by the ton or by the great ; and, 
i reſpect of time, the freight is contracted for at ſo much 
month, or at a certain ſum for the whole voyage. If a 
ip freighted by the great, happens to be caſt away, the 
eight is loſt : but if a merchant agrees by the ton, or at 
much for every piece of commodities ; then, if the 
lip is accidentally caſt away, and part of the goods is 
ved, ſome civilians are of opinion, ſhe ought to be an- 
ered her freight by the equal limited rate: though, when 
ſhip is inſured, and ſuch a misfortune happens, the in- 
red commonly transfer thoſe goods over to the inſurers, 
dwards a ſatisfaction of what they make good, by virtue 
their ſubſcriptions. 


ovided, That where a ſhip is freighted out and in, no 
eight is due till the whole voyage is performed; ſo that, 
the ſhip is caſt away on her returning home, the freight 
twards, as well as inwards, becomes loſt: but when 
ods and merchandiſe are fully laden aboard, and the 
Ip having broke ground; if the merchant, after that, 
conſideration reſolves not to adventure, but will un- 
ve again, then, by the marine law, the freight is deſerved. 
lo, if a (hip in her voyage happens to become in- 
pable of performing it, without any fault in the maſter; 
| the maſter or ſhip be arreſted by ſome foreign prince 
ſtate, the maſter may repair his ſhip to make her ca- 
Me of the voyage, or may freight another ſhip : and if 
e merchant will not agree to the ſame, then the freight 
ll be due for ſo much as the ſhip hath earned : becauſe, 


l happen 3 and therefore, if the ſhip periſhes, to which 
3000s are removed, the maſter muſt be reſponſible 


Stat. i if both the ſhips periſh then he is diſcharged : beſides, 
any be ; ne hip is in a linking condition, ſo that there is an 
ore bt "ene neceſſity, the goods may be put into any empty 
andec, : paſling by, which in all appearance ſeems ſufficient 3 


ts Is excuſable if that ſhip ſinks or periſhes. 
Md the lading is on ſhip-board, and the merchant, 


tort: . ome misfortune, has not bis full lading aboard 
git . * wang dime, the maſter is at liberty to contract 
Ula j - other, and may have freight by way of damage 
— "i "buy thoſe * were on board: becauſe theſe 
Jl | are in on a condition precedent : if 
>. kind WD filure, as + w upon a condition precedent ; and 


8 complete lading, will determine the 
Mer: ſe, alter warde affirmed by the conſent of the 
i 1s the higheſt juſtice, that the ſhip and 


ih Ayboats which they had taken from the Engliſh, See 
1 — 


and offices thereof, procured regularly 


the Rhodian laws, and alſo by thoſe of Oleron, it was 


e malter is otherwiſe anſwerable for all damages that 
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maſter ſhould be free in theſe caſes; and that, by the 
delay of the merchant, on ſhipping a ſmall quantity of 
goods, the maſter may not  loſe-the ſeaſon of the year, 
or be defeated: of the opportunity of paſſage. > 
And, on the contrary, if the veſſel is not ready, and 


rt of the goods are on ſhip-board, the merchant may 
ip the remainder of his goods aboard another veſſel, 


and diſcharge the firſt maſter ; and may alſo recover da- 


mages againſt ſuch maſter, or the owners, for the reſt ; 
which is grounded upon the like reaſon as the former : 
though, by the marine law, chance, or ſome. other no- 
torious neceſſity, will excuſe the maſter ; but then he 
loſes his freight till ſuch time as he breaks ground, and 
until that time he ſuſtains the loſs of the ſhip. But if the 
fault be in the merchant, he is to anſwer for the damage 
to the maſter and the ſhip; or, according to the Rhodian 
laws, he is obliged to provide for the ſhip's crew ten days 
at his own charge; beſides, if there is any ſubſequent 
damage, the merchant muſt run the riſque of that, and 
not the maſter or owners; though, by the common law 
of England, it ſeems to be otherwiſe, for ſo long as the 
maſter has the goods on ſhip-board, he is to ſee them 
forth- coming ; nor can he detain any merchandiſe in his 
veſſel, in default of payment of freight; but he may 
order them to be ſeized any time, or any where after- 
wards, 
Where a ſhip is not ready to take in, or the merchant 
not ready to lade aboard goods, the parties are at liberty; 
but, nevertheleſs, the perſon damnified on either fide 
may brigg an action againſt the other, to recompence and 
make ſatisfaction for the detriment ſuſtained : it has been 
held by the common law of England, that the party thus 
damnified may recover damages on the agreement; 
. though, by the Rhodian law, if there is an agreement, 
and earneſt given thereon, but no writing made, and the 
ſame is broke by the merchant, he loſes his earneſt ; and, 
if it is broke by the owners of the ſhip, or the maſter, 
they are to forfeit double the earneſt given. | 
If any ſhip, or veſſel, is freighted from one port to an- 
oth er, and ſo to ſeveral ports, on what is called a trading 
voy age, this is all but one voyage, if it be in conformity 
to the charter party: for, generally, the touching at ſe- 
veral ports by agreement, imports not a diverſity, but 
a voyage entire: though, if the ſhip otherwiſe puts into 
any other port than what ſhe was freighted to, the maſter, 
by the laws of Oleron, is to anſwer damages to the mer- 
chant, unleſs he is forced in by ſtorm, enemies, or pirates ; 
and then he muſt ſail to the port agreed at his own ex- 
pence. However, where a maſter freights out a ſhip, and 
afterwards privately takes out other goods, unknown to 
the firſt laders, he loſes his freight: and if it happens, in 
this caſe, that any of the freighters goods are caſt over- 
board, for the ſafety of the ſhip ; the reſt of their mer- 
- Chandiſe is not ſubject to the average, but the maſter is 
to ſatisfy it out of his own purſe. 
Leakage, occaſioned by ſtorm, may in common caſes 
come into an average: ſo if the freight is taken for 100 
tons of wine, and 20 of them leak out, leaving above 
8 inches from the buge upwards, the freight becomes due 
notwithſtanding ; and one reaſon thereof is, becauſe, from 
that gage, the King can demand his cuſtoms ; but if, 
there is under 8 inches, the merchant may relinquiſh 


them, and the maſter be obliged to take them for 


freight: however, there is an objection againſt this rule, 
becauſe it has been held, that if all the wine had leaked 
out, without any fault of the maſter, there is no reaſon 


the ſhip ſhould loſe her freight; for the right ariſes from 


the tonhage taken ; and in ſome foreign places, eſpecially 
at Bourdeaux, the maſter is not permitted to ſtow the 
goods, but it is done by a particular officer appointed for 
that purpoſe. 5 ; 
In cafe a ſhip is freighted for 200 tons, or any other 
number of tons more or leſs, adding, or thereabauts ; this 
addition is commonly underſtood to be within 5 tons, the 
half of the number ten, whereof the whole nuinber is 
compounded. And if a charter-party is made, reciting 


the ſhip to be of the burthen of 150 tons, and freight is 


agreed for, at a certain ſum, to be paid at her return; the 
ſum agreed is to be paid, though the ſhip falls ſhort of 
; e | that 


\ 
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that burthen ; and if no burthen is expreſſed, the ſum 
muſt be paid : but if a ſhip freighted by the ton is found 


leſs than the burthen mentioned, there ſhould be no more 


aid than for the real tons. 
f, without agreeing for the freight by charter-party, any 
goods are put on board, the maſter is to have freight ac- 
cording to cuſtom ; and if the goods are ſent to the ſhip 
ſecretly, without - the maſter's knowledge, the ſame may 
be ſubjected to what freight the maſter thinks fit. And 
as to the maſter's anſwering for any goods and merchan- 
diſe, when coffers, packs, and veſſels, or other marked 
goods are delivered cloſe packed, or ſealed, and are after- ' 
wards received open and looſe, the maſter is to be charged 
for it, until, on due trial, he is acquitted thereof ; alſo 


he muſt anſwer for the damage which the rats commit in 


a ſhip to any merchandiſe, for want of keeping a cat, as 
well as for any other damage. 

And concerning the marking of goods, both the com- 
mon law and civil law have great reſpe& to it, in rela- 
tion to the ſettling the property of the merchandiſe in the 
right owners ; ſo if one man uſe the mark of another, to 
the intent to do him damage,, or bring him into any 
trouble, an action of the caſe lies. 

But this relates more to home trade in general, and to 
aſcertain the goodneſs of commodities, than to goods uſually 


freighted at ſea, 


In caſe of a prohibition of commerce with the country 
whither the veſſel is bound, ſo that it is obliged to be 
brought back again, the maſter is only to be paid freight 
for going: but if a ſhip is ſtopped, or detained in its voy- 
age, by an embargo, there is no freight to be paid for the 
time of the detention, in caſe it be hired by the month ; 
nor can the freight be increaſed if hired by the voyage; 
but the pay, and the victuals of the ſailors during the de- 
tention, are to be deemed average. 

Freight is the ſoul of navigation, as it employs ſhipping, 


and breeds nurſeries of ſeamen : the cheaper the freight 
the better the trade; as it carries goods cheap to foreign 


markets, and renders the merchant capable of ſelling them 
at an eaſy rate; therefore, the regulation and encourage- 
ment of freight ſhould be carefully attended to by every 
trading nation. | 
It is manifeſt, that the freight of all goods exported from 
Great Britain, is paid by foreign nations; and perhaps 
more than one fifth of the freight of all the Britiſh ſhip- 
ping is paid by thoſe nations with whom Great Britain 
has any trade. It is ſaid, there are about 500,000 tons 
of ſhipping belonging to Great Britain; and that the 
freight may be charged at 51. per ton per annum there- 
fore, if Great Britain pays the Eaſt countries about 
200,000 |. a year for naval ſtores, ſhe gains above twice 
as much from other nations by her ſhipping, which could 
not be carried on without ſuch naval ſtores. 
Eaſt India and Turky goods, to the value of 150, cool. 
will lie in 200 tons of ſhipping; and 800 tons of ſhip- 
ping are ſufficient for 200, ooo l. value of the Britiſh 
woollen manufactures. A million of pounds weight of 
ſugar or tobacco are not above 500 tons; and 5000 tons 
of ſhipping are ſufficient for about 40, ooo l. value in corn. 
Nothing is more reaſonable than that all countries ſhould 
pay the carriage of thoſe commodities which they con- 
ſume : but if the freight is performed in foreign bottoms, 
the money muſt be paid to foreign countries: ſo that it 
ſhould be the principal view of all trading countries to 
carry goods in their own bottoms; and the more ſhip- 
ping they have, the more they will be conſidered as car- 
riers for themſelves and others : from whence it is plain, 
that thoſe countries who have the leaſt ſhipping pay the 
moſt for freight. 
In the valuation of goods clear on board outwards, the 
freight for the importation of ſuch as are brought into 
Great Britain from the plantations, Turky, the Eaſt Indies, 
and other places, is always reckoned as part of their value 
at their exportation : ſo that the cheaper the freight is paid 
at home, the cheaper the goods can be ſold abroad. 
The freight from England to and from any part of France 
on the ocean is about 20s. per ton: but to Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, it is 4 l. per ton. | 


Whatſoever is the price of building, and fitting a ſhip to 
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ſea, is the meaſure of her value; and whatſove 


freight ſhall be given for the uſe of this ſhip, by 


be 


ſure of the annual profit. The money thus 
the builder and his ſervants ; the landed intereſ le 
ber, plank, and iron; the fellers, ſawyers, (,...* 


carriers ; the Weſt India and Norway merc (quaren 4 


h 
planks, maſts, and yards; for their pitch, 22 


for their tallow, roſin, and brimſtone; as 
people who beſtow either labour or mater 


ny tal | 
ſhip : whatſoever it is they ſell, whether of labor 
* 


terials, to this ſhip, is all paid for by the firſt co 
annual freight. The price of building and fin 
therefore the meaſure of her firſt value: 
repairs, her wear and tear, amount to more tha 


early profit, ſhe will ſoon be laid up: ſo that fi 
tion to carry on trade by a cheap freight, is to bull 
at an eaſy expence, and carry its own manufacture alt 


to other countries. | 
FREIGHT, is alſo uſed for the burthen, or lad 
or the cargo of goods ſhe has on board. 


ing a ton, paid to the crown of France, by the c 
and maſters of all foreign veſſels, at their entrance; 
and departure from, the ports and havens of tha 
and it is obſervable, that all veſſels not built in f 
however they may belong to French ſubjeQs, are; 


foreigners, and ſubject to this impoſt, unleſs it tea 


appear that two thirds of the crew are French 


The Dutch, and the Hans towns, are exempted in 


this duty; and, by the 11th article of the treaty ofq 


merce, concluded at Utrecht, between England u 
France, this duty of 50 ſols a ton was to have hwy 
mitted the Engliſh; and, at the ſame time, the d 
5 8. ſterling was to have been ſuppreſſed in favour d 
French; but the execution of that article, as well gt 
tariff ſettled between the two nations, has been ſul 


See Treaty. E% 
FREIGHTER is a perſon who freights a ſhip; but u 


der-freighter is alſo called a cap-merchant. 


FREJULES, or Frejus, a city of Provence in Fra 


fituated at the mouth of the river Argens, on the 


diterranean ſea, 35 miles N. E. of Toulon, and yoal 


S. W. of Nice. See France. 


FRENCH. Any thing relating to the people, ma 


faſhions, and cuſtoms of France. 
FRENCH America. See France. 


FRESCO. A kind of painting performed on freſh plu 


or on a wall laid with mortar, not yet dry; and 


water colours; which ſort of painting has a great 20 


tage by its incorporating with the cement. 


FRESH. Any thing that has little or no ſalt in it; ot 


is new, pure, and good. 


FresH gale. A pretty ſmart wind that blows ſoon after 1 
An unſkilful perſon, or novice at any U 


FRESH man. | 
neſs ; or a failor juſt entered into the ſervice. 


FRESH /hot, in the ſea-phraſe, ſignifies the falling down 
any great river into the ſea; by means whereof the 
has freſh water a conſiderable diſtance from the mou 
the river: and, as this is more or leſs, it is called a gi 


or ſmall freſh ſhot. 


FRE$H-/þell, in the ſea- language, is a freſh gang to | 


lieve the rowers in the long-boat. 


: - > 
Faesn-water, is the water of rivers, free from the bra 


See 1770 
FRIESLAND, or Ea Frie/land, is a territory d 


neſs of the ſea. 
FRIENDLY ſecicty, for inſuring houſes. 


many. See G 


ermany. 


FRIGATE. A ſmall ſhip, or man of war, 778 a 
eaſy and ſwifter ſailing; conſiſting of but wy 
chiefly employed in cruizing and privateering, 


a A uns down 
in the Britiſh navy, all ſhips, from 50 c frigates, 1 


t upon 
French, 


ſomewhat lower and ſtronger than common, 


are included under the denomination 0 
are never admitted into the line of battle bu A 
emergency ; though it is otherwiſe with the 

admit 50 gun ſhips into the line. 


: ufc 
FRIGATOON, A Venetian veſſel, common! 1 


the Adriatic, built with a ſquare ſtern, 


— — 


alſo 1 ;@\ 
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FREIGHT, is likewiſe a duty of 50 ſols, or about 244 
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it; having only a main-maſt, mizen- maſt, and 


rem 


= An ornament applied to the extremities of fur- 


earing apparel; compoſed of three 

iture, r ws þ — a body: but there are 

* old, filver, copper, braſs, ſilk, wool, hemp, 
4 5 all other materials which can be ſpun. ü 

dax, ents of the 13th and 14th of Cha. II. fringes 

dy 1 thread are prohibited importation into Great 

Ar Iſo thoſe of gold, ſilver, copper, or braſs, 


nice kt of the 15th of Geo. IL See Geld and 


Ron 3 of Brazil, in America, ſituated 
p 2 of W. lon. and 23 deg. 39 min. of 8. lat. 
8 aF A bay of the Baltic ſea, formed by the iſland 
F Friſch and the continent, at the mouth of the river 
| gula, on the coaſt of Pruſſia in Poland. ; 
IT, or Fritt, in the glaſs manufaCture, is the matter, 
1 edient, whereof glaſs is to be made, calcined, or 
Hh f in a furnace; of which there are three kinds : the 
is cryſtal frit, or that for cryſtal metal, made with 
1 of pulverine and ſand: the ſecond, and ordinary frit, 
| made of the bare aſhes of pulverine, or barillia, with- 
ut extracting the ſalt from them; which makes the or- 
inary white or cryſtal metal: and the third is frit for 
— glaſſes, made of common aſhes, without any pre- 
ation; which will require 10 or 12 hours baking. 
Ihe materials in each are to be finely powdered, waſhed, 
1 fierced, then equally mixed, and frequently ſtirred 
ogether in the melting pot: but for the reſt ſee Glaſs, 
nd Cryſtal, a ä 
ITH. See Fryth. | . 
THGILD, was anciently the ſame with what is now 
led a guild, or a fraternity, or company. See Guild. 
IZE, or Freeze, in commerce, a kind of woollen cloth, 
r tuff, for winter wear, being frized, or napt, on one 
Wc; whence, in all probability, the name is derived: 
ut of frizes, ſome are croſſed, others not croſſed; the 
ormer being chiefly of Engliſh manufacture, the other 
f Iriſh; and ſome cloths are only frized on the back- 
ide, as black cloths ; but others on the right fide, as co- 
oured and mixed cloths, rateens, bays, and frizes. 
e croſſed frizes are uſually 3-4ths in breadth, and 24 
r 25 ells in length; the uncroſſed are 3-4ths and a half 
breadth, and 24 or 25 in length. 1 
There are French frizes manufactured in Languedoc, 
which are broader by half a quarter than thoſe of Eng- 


and: but of all frizes, generally ſpeaking, the Engliſh 
re the beſt, 


jarts, 
inges 


quality of ſilk, often met with among the Ardaſſine, in 
de choice of which care ſhould be taken of its rumpling 
dr matting, a 

OBISHER's, or Forbiſber's ¶Hraights, is a ſtraight a little 
0 the northward of Cape Farewel, in Weſt Green- 
and, diſcovered by Sir Martin Forbiſher ;. being ſituated 

degrees of W. lon. and 63 deg. of N. lat. 

ONTIGNIAC, or Frontenac. A town in France, whoſe 
eighbouring country is remarkable for its excellent wines, 
which are denominated from the town. See France. 

m its general ſenſe, includes whatever the earth 
"ouuces, for the nouriſhment and ſupport of men, and 
ac every thing expreſſed by the Latins under the name 
Aer: but fruit, in natural hiſtory, ſignifies the laſt pro- 
ion of a tree, or plant, for the prepagation, or 
mn plication, of its kind; and, in gardening, fruit de- 
ah e production of a fruit- tree; as the apple, pear, 
— peach, apricot, cherry, grape, orange, lemon, 
ant, raiſin, fig, almond, and others, both foreign 


at 


ly 
its U 


oh 1 f . . o * 

„ of * with regard to commerce, are diſtinguiſhed into 
„ e eld, and dry ; the former being thoſe ſold 
ch 6 ey are gathered from the tree, without any fur- 
ah r preparation: 


3 4s are moſt of the productions of gar- 
rds ſold by the fruiterers : but the latter 
n the ſun, or by fire, with other ingre- 
es added to them, to make them keep 3 


"Is and orcha 
pre thoſe dried! 


MS ſometim 
Ported chief 


i uk 
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IzE, is alſo a term uſed at Smyrna, ſignifying the bad 


| 5 animals; as herbs, grain, pulſe, hay, corn, flax, 


from foreign countries, and ſold by the 


FUE 


grocers ; ſuch as raiſins, currants, figs, capers, olives, 
cloves, nutmegs, pepper, and other ſpices ; beſides, apples, 
pears, almonds, and filberds, are frequently included un- 
der this denomination. | 


FRUITERER. A perſon who deals in, or ſells fruit; par- 


ticularly reſtrained to apples, pears, plumbs, oranges, le- 


mons, and the like, excluſive of all forts of grain and 
herbage. | | 


FRUITERERS company of London was incorporated by let- 


ters-patent of the 3d of James I. dated the gth of Fe- 
bruary 1605, by the ſtyle of The maſter, wardens, and 
commonalty, of the myftery of fruiterers of London; 


which is a ſociety governed by a maſter, 2 wardens, and 


30 aſſiſtants, with a livery of 63 members, whoſe fine of 
admiſhon is 5 1. ; but having no hall, they uſually meet 
at that of the pariſh-clerks, to treat of their affairs. 


FRUITS current for coins. See Coin. 
FRUITERY. A place for the laying up and keepin 


g of 
fruit; which ſhould be inacceſſible to any thing of moi- 
ſture, or even froſt. 


FRYTH, Frith, or Firth. An arm of the ſea; ſuch as 


Solway firth, frith of Forth, Tay frith, and others in 


Scotland ; where the word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as 
eſtuary is in England, 


FUDER. See Feeder. 
FUEL, in the popular ſenſe of the word, is any body which 


contains the pabulum of fire, for common uſe; ſuch as 
coal, turf, peat, wood, furze, and other things, to be 
commodiouſly burnt in ovens, furnaces, and chimneys. 

By the ſtatutes of the 7th of Edward VI. and the 43d of 
Elizabeth, proviſions were made for the ſale, aſſize, and 
marking of talwood, billets, and faggots : the latter ſtatute 
ordaining, That the aſſize for talwood, billet, and fag- 
gots, ſhould continue in all cities, boroughs, and towns 
corporate, where ſuch talwood, billet, and faggots, were 
accuſtomed to be ſold. That every talſhide marked of 
one, being round bodied, ſhould contain 16 inches in 
compaſs ; being half round, 19 inches; being quarter 
cleft, 181 inches: and every talſhide marked two, being 
round bodied, ſhould contain in compaſs 23 inches ; be- 
ing half round, 27 inches; being of a quarter cleft, 26 
inches: and every talſhide marked three, ſhould contain 


in compaſs, being round, 28 inches; being half round, 


33 inches; being of quarter cleft, 32 inches about : and 
every talſhide marked four, to contain in-compaſs, being 
round, 33 inches; being half round, 39 inches; being 
of quarter cleft, 28 inches about: and every talſhide 
marked five, ſhould contain in compaſs, being round, 38 
inches ; being half round, 44 inches;. and being quarter 
cleff, 43 inches : all which to be meaſured about within 
_ 6 inches of the middle, and to contain the length limited 


by the ſtatute. That all faggots that ſhould be made 


and put to ſale, ſhould contain, beſides the knot of the 
bond, 24 inches ; and every faggot-ſtick, or bend, within 


the bond to contain in length three feet, or more, ex- 


cepting only one ſtick, or bend, of one foot long, to ſtop 
or harden the binding. 


By the ſtatute of the qth of Queen Anne, it was alſo 


enacted, That all billet, which ſhould be expoſed on 
wharfs, or other places, where billet is uſually landed, 
laden, or unladen ; or that ſhould be put to ſale, or that 
ſhould be in any hoy, or veſſel, within the port of Lon- 
don, or any other port, ſhould be aſſized and marked in 
manner following. All billets ſhould contain in length 
3 feet and 4 inches: every billet, named a ſingle, being 
round bodied, ſhould contain in compaſs 7+. inches; 
every billet called a caſt, ſhould be marked one; and, 
being round, ſhould contain in compaſs 10% inches; 
being half round, ſhould contain 124 inches; being 
quarter cleft, ſhould contain 12 inches: every billet 
Called a trois, ſhould be cut with three notches in the 
middle; and, being round, ſhould contain in compaſs 1 3 
inches; being half round, 15 inches ; being quarter 


_ cleft, 144 inches: every billet called two caſt, ſhould 


be marked two; and, being round, ſhould contain in 
compaſs 15 inches; being balf round, 172 inches; be- 
ing quarter cleft, 17 inches: every billet called three 
caſt, ſhould be marked with a notch at each end, and 
another in the middle ; and, being round, ſhould contain 


in 
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in compaſs 181 inches; being half round, 214 inches; 
being quarter cleft, 21 inches: every billet called four caſt, 
ſhould be marked four; and, being round, ſhould con- 
tain in compals 21% inches; being half round, 245 inches; 
being quarter cleft, 24 inches : every billet called twenty- 
five caſt, ſhould be marked five; and, being round, 
ſhould contain in compaſs 231 inches; being half round, 
274+ inches; being quarter cleft, 27 inches: every billet 
called ſix caſt, ſhould be marked ſix; and, being round, 
ſhould contain in compaſs 26 inches; being half round, 
o inches; being quarter cleft, 293 inches: every billet 
called ſeven caſt, ſhould be marked ſeven ; and, being 
round, ſhould contain in compaſs 28 inches ; being half 
round, 32+ inches; being quarter cleft, 32 inches: every 

| billet called eight caſt, ſhould be marked eight; and, 
being round, ſhould contain in compaſs 30 inches; be- 
ing half round, 344 inches ; being quarter cleft, 34 inches : 
every billet called nine caſt, ſhould be marked nine; and, 
being round, ſhould contain in compaſs 314 inches; be- 
ing half round, 363 inches; being quarter cleft, 364 
inches: every billet called ten caſt, ſhould be marked ten; 
and being round, ſhould contain in compaſs 33 inches; 
being half round, 383 inches; being quarter «cleft, 38 
inches: every billet called eleven caſt, ſhould be marked 
eleven ; and, being round, ſhould contain in compaſs 
351 inches: every billet marked twelve, and being round, 
ſhould contain in compaſs 364 inches: every billet called 
thirteen caſt, ſhould be marked thirteenz and, being 
round, ſhould contain in compaſs 38; inches: every billet 
called fourteen caſt, ſhould be marked fourteen ; and, be- 
ing round, ſhould contain in compaſs 391 inches: every 
billet called fifteen caſt, ſhould be marked fifteen 3 and, 
being round, ſhould contain in compaſs 41 inches: every 
billet, called ſixteen caſt, ſhould be marked ſixteen; and, 
being round, ſhould contain in compaſs 42 inches: every 
biilet called ſeventeen caſt, ſhould be marked ſeventeen ; 
and, being round, ſhould contain in compaſs 434 inches: 


every billet called eighteen caſt, ſhould be marked eighteen; 


and, being round, ſhould contain in compaſs 45 inches: every 
billet called nineteen caſt, ſhould be marked nineteen ; and, 
being round, ſhould contain in compaſs 46; inches : every 
billet called twenty caſt, ſhould be marked twenty ; and, 
being round, ſhould contain in compaſs 47 inches. 
That all billet expoſed on wharfs, or other places, where 
billet is uſually landed, laden or unladen ; or that ſhould 
be put to ſale, or that ſhould be in any hoy, or veſſel, 
within the port of London, or any other port, and ſhould 
not be aſſized or marked as before directed; upon inform- 
ation to any juſtice of peace of the county, or to the 
mayor, bailift, or other head officer of the city, borough, 
or town corporate, ſuch juſtice, mayor, or other head 
officer, ſhould have power to call before them, fix good 
men of the town, pariſh or city, where the billet is, 


and ſhould ſwear them, truly to inquire and preſent whe- _ 


ther the ſaid billet be of good aflize ; and if they ſhould 
preſent, that any of the ſaid billets were not aſſiaed and 
marked as before directed, ſuch magiſtrate ſhould take 
ſuch of the ſaid billets as ſhould not be marked, or be 
falſe aſſized, as forfeited, and ſhould deliver the ſame to 
the overſeers of the poor, to be given to the poor. That 
any owner of trees might cut billets of what aſſize he 
pleaſed for the private uſe of the ſaid owner only. But, 
by the ſtatute of the roth of Queen Anne, the laws ap- 
pointing the aſſiae of fuel, are not to extend to billet 
made of beech-wood ; provided that no perſon ſhould 
ſell billet made of beech-wood by retail within London 
and Weſtminſter, or the weekly bills of mortality, unleſs 
the ſame was aflized according to the uſage of marking 
beech billet, or by weight, if the buyer ſhould require the 
. fame to be weighed. | 


FULLER. A workman employed in the woollen manu- 


factures; whoſe buſineſs is to mill and thicken cloth, lay 
the wool one way, and cut it off equal with the ſheers, 
{mooth it with teazels, and then preſs it. In the city and 
ſuburbs of London, there is a ſpecies of them ealled 
fcourers, who clean cloaths. Setters are tae ſame with 
fullers, and are called ſo only becauſe they rent tenter- 


grounds, and ſtretch cloths, after they are milled, upon 


iramecs called tenters. 


TDM 


FULlgRs earth, A fat, foſſile earth, 2boung;,, 
of great uſe inthe woollen manufacture: wi i th 
to ſcour cloths and ſtuffs, by imbibing all the © la 
oil, neceſſarily uſed in the preparing and dre 560 
your 30% 

his earth is dug in great plenty out of cer+.:. .. 
Brickhill in Staffordſhire Nyegue Fi 
near Maidſtone in Kent, near Nutley and Pet 
Suſſex, and near Wooburn in Bedfordſhire. Ea 
lutely neceſſary to the well drefling of cloth; ra dl 
foreigners, who can procure wool to be clangfh; 
ported out of England, can never arrive to the ol 
of the Engliſh cloths, without fullers earth: fg 
reaſon it is made a contraband commodity, and þ 
port made equally criminal with that of exporti ; 
ſo that abroad, they make great uſe of wine 0 85 
fullers earth; though there is a ſoap-earth, or a kind 
 fullers earth, near Smyrna in Turky, 

FuLLERs Weed, Thiſtle, or Teazle. A kind of plant 
uſed by the fullers, clothworkers, and locking vun 
to card or draw out the wool or nap from the th, 
ſeveral kinds of cloths, ſtuffs, and ſtockings, as 
to render them cloſer and warmer. 

The thiſtle is carefully cultivated in ſeveral park f 
France, particularly Normandy ; and the export 
thereof is prohibited in England, upon forfeiture & 
for every pound weight, on account of its great uh 
the woollen manufacture. The ſtem of the plant zw 
high; and its extremity, as alſo thoſe of its brut 
bear an oblong prickly yellowiſh ball or bur, which 
part uſed : but the largeſt burs, and thoſe moſt pin 
are eſteemed the beſt ; being called male teazles, 2 
pally uſed in the dreſſing and preparing of Rocking 
coverlets : the ſmaller kind, properly called the fulkn 
drapers, and ſometimes the female teazle, being uſd! 
the preparation of the finer ſtuffs, as cloths and ee 

and the ſmalleſt kind of all, ſometimes called linnots ka 
are uſed to draw out the nap from bays, and other ca 
ſtuffs, | 

FULLERY. A workhouſe, or place where cloth x 
fulled, or ſcoured z which is principally underſtood of 
fulling mill, when cloths are ſent to it to be ſcourels 
fulled. 

FULLING. The art, or act of cleaning, ſcouring, 1 

_ prefling cloths, ſtuffs, and ſtockings, to render Wl 
ſtronger, cloſer, and firmer ; which is alſo called mia 
being an art that, according to Pliny, was original 
vented by Nicias the ſon of Hermias ; and it appears," 
an inſcription quoted by Sir George Wheeler, in bs 

vels through Greece, that this Nicias was a goveinn 
Greece in the time of the Romans. 
The fulling of cloths, and other ſtuffs, is perſormei 
kind of water - mill; thence called a fulling, or {coun Ience 
theſe milk, excepting in what relates to the mill-ſtons 
hopper, being much the ſame with corn - mills; and there 
even ſome which ſerve indifferently for either uſe : (ﬆ 
being ground, and cloths fulled, by the motion u 
fame wheel; whence, in ſome places, particulaily * 
the fullers are called millers; as grinding corn, 4d 
ing ſtuffe, at the ſame time. 

Fur IING-mill. Sec Mill. | | 

FUMITORY. A medicinal plant, found RC 

gardens and fields; which, when pounded * | 

into milk, is of great efficacy for driving out te oa. nuts 
and ſmall pox. 


FUNCHALL. The capital of the Madeira 1 
Atlantic ocean, ſituated in 16 deg. of W. on. Ald, 
deg. 3 min. of N. lat. See Madeira iſland'. * 

FUND |, or ſock 


7 r is uſed for the capital, 
„in commerce, is "the ſum 
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a merchant, company, or corporation, © 
ney they put into trade: but the term 1 
tarly applied to the public ſecurity that b, 
people for money borrowed gf them by the 
is, either by appointing a bank to rep?) he 
rowed, or appropriating. certain taxes for 
thereof. : 
Thefe funds were a matter entirely 
land, till after the revolution; when ane 
ceeded the parliamentary proviſions, an 
1 


gover pen 
ran the 
14 


F N 


1 


ear as were 
double that 


age and anticip f a national debt, that the 
6 onſequences of à nation 

, | wm nr iu Were ſcarce attended to then, and 
1 (carce! been touched upon by, anꝝ gener al Fo 
ee Vn like mannery- 0 little were they aware of the 
Orlan 3 


veniencies which might ariſe, either to trade, or to 
ncon 


en om companies trading, or pretending 
be confitione © Cocks. — the authority of an ex- 
4 5 harters that, alike during the great conteſt which 
* ,oh ſo many years in the reign of King Wil- 
cke the Eaſt India trade out of the direction of 
* ty, and transfer it to the other; and during that 
505 project of eſtabliſhing, a, national bank * 
bee co, they Father attended to the iſſue, as a matter o 
e g amuſement, than as to what fundamentally 
* x | e intereſt or prejudice of the kingdom. But 
3 hee me notorious, that, inſtead of cultivatin 
„of the people, it was the great effort o 
bo enuwent ſo to intettwiſt itſelf with the pro- 
Ko vol theprople, chat it ſhould, be impoſſible to hurt one 
. butt! K tl her: and it became alſo notorious, 
„ in virtue Of this alliance between power and mo- 


*y obe who had the driving of the bargain, and their 
erbte, were en. ned to carve out of the national 
ck almoſt what proportion for themſelves they pleaſed. 
To be more explicit : at the time when this great, but 
dſenfible, change was made in the habit of the body po- 
tic, there were but two ways of employing money, 
lch, in trade, and uſury : of theſe, the former, as it 
efarvedly cught, was held honourable z. and. the latter, 
* c::22424 beyond the pale of the law, as defervedly in- 
nous: however, great ſums were withdrawn from 
ade, and placed in the funds; by which it appeared, 
hat all the meaſures which had been taken to connect 
e whole moneyed intereſt with that of the court, not 
nly in oppoſition to the landed intereſt, but thereby alſo 
o diſarm the city of London of the importance it began 
derive from the frequent diſtreſſes of the crown; and 


niniftry only; and that whoſoever had the management 
f it, might employ it, like a two-edged. ſword, either 
gainſt the crown or the people: but, from that time to 
bis, the ſame maxims have been obſerved ; and, in con- 
quence of them, the moneyed intereſt has been held in 
hc ſame ſubſerviency to that of the adminiſtration. See 
ational Debt, : 

eſe funds are now increaſed to the fix following: 
: Axgrezate fund, the General fund, the South-ſea fund, 
be Sinking fund, the Bank fund, and the Ea India fund; 
ao the Civil I fund, appropriated to the private 
aten 2 ll on, - 1 
Argregate FUND originally aroſe” out of the ſubſidies 


ul the duties, and additional duties, upon coffee, co- 
Pnuts, chocolate, cocoa -paſte, tea, nutmegs, cinna- 
ian, cloyes, mace, and pictures; as alſo the duty. upon 


; 10 vles, and mull: d al 
nd te calicocs : ns, and the further rates impoſed up 


a 3 porcelain, called. China, wares; and drags ; 
alf the old ſubſidy „ and all monies ariſing from the other 
M lubſidies, over and above the annuities charged 
eon: but afterwards a moiety-of the inland duty on 
- and all the duty on chocolate, were appropriated 
"rad which was eſtabliſhed, by an act of -parlia- 
= the 7th year of Queen Anne, for paying. all ſuch 
l. * lhou!d be due ſor intereſt. on the Exchequer- 
% Nearly ſum of 200, O0 l. for paying off the ſaid 
* * fund was augmented, by 1 ſtatute of the 
Torge J. with the one half of the old ſubſidy upon 


ie frequent applications made to the . merchants for 
ans, ſerved at this time to veſt that importance in the 


'toanaze and poundage, called the two-third ſubſidies ; 


Premium of 3 Per cent, per annum, and for rail- | 


FUN. 


| imyort;3 the additional duties on French wines, French 


oy 


vinegar, and all other goods of product 


4 or, manu- 


facture of France; the glantation-dutics,z and the duties 
upon hops; to which were added, all the ſurplus mo- 


ditional exciſe, the duties on low wines, and the Wege 
duties; beſides the daties ot ba wkers and pedlars 3. 


ons 
— 
1 
a 
4 
1 


. appointed ii ge nt, mould 
for the uſes of this fund ; which, oy the 3d, of George I. 
7 


ſeventh. parts of the exciſe on er, ale, mp4. cyder, 


perry, ſpirituous, Tiquors, and metheglin, POR Frere ap- 


nies in the exchequer upon the one-third ſubſidy, the ad- 
.overplus monies af the five-ſeventh. parts, and two ſe- 


" 


propriated by the 5th.of William, and Mary, to. make 
good a fund to the bank, and to pay annuities: all. which 
were made perpetual ; and all other public monies, which 
ſhould, be brought, into the Exchequer, not being, appro» 
priated, and not ariſing, from any branch of the revenue 

for the civil government, Would he ſet apart 


1 


were declared to be as follows: Heft, to 'pay the ;bapk the 
yearly ſum of ioo, cool, and other annuities; then thy 
the yearly ſum of 120, ooo l. for the civil lift to his Majctty, 


to be iſſued weekly; and, after ſatisfying theſe, paymenys, 


1 


. 


the deficiencies on the original ſund of ioo, goo l. ayer, 
;payable to the bank out of the. five-leyenths parts of the 


duties of exciſe above mentioned, ſhould be ſatisfied qut 


of this fund; after Which the yearly ſum of 4000l. ſhoyld 
be iflued to the ſheriffs; and the yearly e of che 
ſurplus of this fund is generally about 682,600 1. ' 


The General FuxD was eſtablifhed, by act of parliament, in 


the 3d year of King George I. for payment ot aunnuities 
in lieu of Iottery-orders, and in.lieu of the anauities given 


lor the bankers debt; being founded upon the funds of the 


four , lottery acts, which were the, cuſtoms of. paundage 
upon export granted by the .12th of Charles II. and 


Not taken away by ſubſequent ſtatutes ; and, the other 


duties granted or continued by the gth of Queen Anne, 
_whieh were the duty of 12 d. a hundred weight upon 
leather, ſheep-ſkins, or calve-ſkins, tanned, tawed, or 
dreſſed, exported ;. the duties upon exported ; with 
the additional duties upon coals, culm, and cingers, ſhip- 
ped and waterborn, and of, coals. imported, if any; the 
additional duty on candles; the hereditary duty of 1 per 


cent. on goods exported from ports capable ot a ſhip of 


200 tons to any place of the Mediterranean beyond Ma- 
laga, in a ſhip not built aud manned according to the act 


ol the 13th-and 1 4th of. Charles II. the hereditary duty 


of 5s: for every white woolen broad - cloth exported, and 


the yearly ſum of 135,000 1, appropriated out of the ſaid 


duties, and the ſurplus of the ſame duties; the weekly fum 
of 700 l. payable out of the revenues of the poſk-office ; 
the duties upon ſkins and hides, vellom, and parchment ; 
the duties on hackney-coaches and chairs ; on ſtamped 
vellom parchment, on bills of lading, . almanacks, and li- 
cences lor ſelling ale and wine; the duties on paper, cards, 


and dice; and on rock ſalt exported to Ireland; wich the 


yearly fund of 186,670 1. appropriated out of thefe laſt 


mentioned duties; all granted in the gth. year of Queen 


Anne; the duties on the additional hackney-chairs ; and 


the other duties granted on ſoap, paper, paſte-board, 


mild-board, and ſcale-board, imported; on books, prints, 


and maps, imported; on payer, . paſte-board, .. mill- 


board, and ſcale-board, made in Great Britain; on lin- 
nens printed, painted, ſtained, ar dyed, imported; on 
ſilk, calicoes, linens, and ſtuffs, printed, ſtained, painted, or 
dyed in Great Britain; on the ſtamp-duties on ſurrenders, 


ttansfers, pamphlets, and news- papers; all granted by the 


10th of Queen Anne: and alſo the yearly fund of 
168,0031, thereby appropriated out of theſe duties; the 
duties granted by the 10th of Queen Anne, and the 19th 


of George I. on dreſſed-ſkins. and hides imported; on 


ſkins and hides tanned, tawed, or dreſſed in Great Bri- 


tain; on vellom and parchment ; on ſtarch; a moiety of 


the inland duties on coffee and tea ; the duties on gilt and 


ſilver wire; the ſtamp duties on policies of inſurance ; and 


the yearly fund of 168,003 l. appropriated out of theſe 


quties by che roch of Queen Anne; and alſo certain an- 


nual ſums, amounting to 9,855 J. 15 8. 74 d. charged 


upon the hereditary exciſe by the 12th of William III. 
and the 2d of 


of Queen Anne, in lieu of the bankets debt: 

all which duties were continued for ever, for, the ſuppl 

of this fund, but ſubject to ſuch redemption as in the a 
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was contained. Tt was alſo mer enacted, That the 
faid yearly ſums of 135,000 |. 186,6701. 168,0031. 
168,0031. and 39,1551. 15s. 7 d. adding thereto the 
above mentioned ſurplus of the duties granted by the gth 
of Queen Anne, being generally about 27, 317 1, a year, 
amounting in the whole to 724,849 l. 6s. 104d. ger 
annum, ſhould be this general fund: and if all the monies 
ariſing out of the ſaid duties, ſhould not amount to that ſum, 
then the monies ſo ariſing ſhould be part of the ſaid 
neral fund for paying the annuities thereby chargea 
thereupon 3 and, in caſe any deficiency ſhould happen, the 
ſame ſhould be fupplied out of the firſt aid to be granted 
in parliament. | 
The South-ſea Funp was eftabliſhed, by act of parliament 
in'the gth year of Queen Anne; to make a proviſion for 
the debts and deficiencies therein mentioned ; which 
amounted to 9. 47 7, 3251. and for payingthe intereft thereof: 
for which parpofe, all the duties upon wines, vinegar, and 
tobacco; upon India goods, and wrought filks ; upon whale- 
fin; upon wax and tallow candles imported, and the ſeveral 
rates upon monies given with clerks, apprentices, and ſer- 
vants, were made perpetual, and to be paid weekly into 
the receipt of the Exchequer for the ſupplies of this fund: 
but, if theſe were deficient, ſuch deficiency was to be 
made good out of the next aids to be granted by partia- 


: 


ment; or, in caſe there ſhould be any ſurplus, it was to 


be applied towards diſcharging the principal of the capi- 
tal ſtock belonging to the company; and this fund was 
to be iſſued at the exchequer, as an annuity for the in- 
tereſt of the 9,471,3251. and the payment thereof to be 


made weekly to the company. 
= the ſtatute of the 1ſt of George I. the capital ftock 
of the company was increafed to 10, ooo, ooo l. which 
was the ſum then due from the government to the com- 
pany, and for which the above mentioned revenues were 
applied, for making good the payments on the increaſed 
fund. If there ſhould be any deficiency, the treaſurer 
of the navy was to make it good out of any money in his 
hands, or firft coming into his hands, for the ſervice of 
the navy, with preference to all other payments; or, in 
default of money, the treaſurer of the navy was to diſpoſe 
of any tallies, orders, or other parliamentary ſecurities, 
as ſhould be in his hands, for the fervice of the navy, to 
diſcharge the deficiency due to the company, and within 
20 days after demand to pay the ſame in money. And 
there was annually, within 20 days after the 25th of 
December, an eſtimate in writing to be made by the trea- 
fury, by a medium of three preceding years, of how 
much the revenues ſettled for payment of this fund, would 
produce, from the 25th of December preceding ſuch ac- 
count, and ending the 25th of December ſucceeding the 
ſame; as alfo how much it was like to fall ſhort; and the 
- treafury were to caufe fuch eſtimate to be laid before the 
commons in parliament, if fitting, - otherwiſe at their next 
ſeſſton, that ſufficient proviſton might be made for the 
navy for that year. F 
By the ſtatute of the 3d of George I. it was enacted, That 
if the produce of theſe duties ſhould be deficient to pay the 
yearly fund chargeable upon them, ſuch deficiences ſhould 
made good out of 'the general fund, or out of money 
to be raiſed at the exchequer, for purchaſing annuities at 
5 per cent, for every ſuch deficiency ; which annuities 
ſhould be charged on the ſeveral funds, and be payable and 
transferable at the bank of England, till redemption by 
parliament: but, if there ſhould be any ſurplus of the du- 
ties, it ſhould attend the diſpoſition. of parliament z and, 
after redemption, theſe duties ſhould not be applied with- 
out authority of parliament, ﬀ> hk 
By the ſtatute of the 5th of George I. part of the duties 
on coals, culm, and cinders, and the window-tax, were 
- made perpetual, as a fund for ſecuring to the company an 
annuity of 87,3421. 48. od. 
By the ſtatute of the 6th of George I. the duties of ex- 
ciſe upon beer, ale, eyder, and other liquors, granted by 
the 8th of Queen Arne; and the new duties upon pep- 
per, raiſins, nutmegs, cinnamon, cloves, and mace, 
were made perpetual; the yearly ſum of 35, ooo l. ap- 
propriated by letters patent of Queen Anne, out of the 
exciſe, was continued for ever; the additional duties 
upon ſoap, paper, paſte boards, mill-boards, and fcate- 


boards, and upon chequered and ſtr 
linens printed, painted, ſtained, ot — 

facture, or in the thread or yarn before, 
and upon filks, calicoes, linens, and 


_ engroſſed upon ſtamps; and the impoſitions ng 

y the 5 

10 the river Thames, within the liberty of . 

were made perpetual, as a fund for ſecuring to the fu 
fea company ſeveral annuities for the remainder 
terms of 96, 89, and 99 years, and ſeveral 
nuities ; as alſo the principal ſums whereon theſe ., 
were due, amountitig to 16,546,482 l. 74. 
the company were empowered to purchaſe, or he 
Y ſubſcription. n een FIC s 
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ſtock of the Soutk ſea company, amounting to 16 


annuities payable out of the above funds, to be called 
Joint flock of South ſea annuities ; and tife other woche 
the capit 
joint ſtock, attended with the reſidue of the year ius 
but, if any deficiency ſhould happen in the produce a 


10,988,327 l. were to be converted into a joint ſtock, 
| tended with annuities payable out of the above fundz, to 


other fourth part, amounting to 3,662,775 1. was to 
main in the company as a trading or capital ſtock, x 
' tended with the reſidue of the annuities or funds. Te 


joint ſtock of South ſea annuities : but, if any decay 
| ſhould happe 
South ſea annuities ſhould bear a proportional part oa 

deficiency. 


parliamentary redemption, to 3,500,000 |. 


the ſecond 508,345 l. and the third 38,375 | Thü 


2 — 


The 


f ein 
appropriated as a fund for the nne get tio 


FUN. 


os ” 


linens, 
dyed, after how. 
in forej 


mm 


fluft,*, > 
. ſtained, or dyed, aſter the manufacture, Pain 


ritain; and upon ſtarch, coals exported, 1 05 


of George I. were granted upon coal; 


* & 


” 3 


I:d, wh 


the ſtatute of the gth of George I. one moiety of 


17 8. og d. was converted into a joint ſtock, — 


ſtock was to remain in the company x; 


duties, the company ſhould bear half of ſuch defiing, 
till it was provided for by parliament. 
By the ſtatute of the 3d of George II. it wa; 
That if, at the end of any quarter, the ſeveral dutgy 
propriated to diſcharge the annuity, to the South ſea a 
ny, in reſpect of their original capital ſtock of ten i 
ions, ſhould not be ſufficient, the fame ſhould be u 
ood out of the aggregate fund. 
By the ſtatute of the 6th of George II. the capital 
of the South ſea company was to be divided into ft 
equal parts; three-fqurth parts whereof, amounting 


called the New joint /lock of South ſea annuities; adit 


new South ſea annuities were to be payable half yea 
and the trading capital was charged with the payment! 
the new annuities, as alſo for the payment of the for 


n in the funds of the company, the m 


And it was alſo thereby enacted, That i 
fund of the trading ftock ſhould not, without the cu 
of the company, be liable to be redeemed by parlame 
until the new South fea annuities ſhould be reduced, | 


ſea company. 


The ſinking FunD, was erected out of the furpluſſes an 


from the aggregate fund, the general fund, and the 


fea fund; which generally produced, one year wit! 
other, 1,229,343 l. whereof the firſt produced 682,61 


was eftabliſhed by Sir Robert Walpole, in the pen . 
with an intention to reduce the national debt, pare 
public credit, and exonerate the people from t * 
taxes they were groaning under. And, by the 


| the gth of George I. it was enacted, Thatall the ml 


of the ſurpluſſes, called the ſinking fund, fouls 
propriated for diſcharging the principal an 4 * 
ſuch national debts as were incurred before * 
December 1716, and were declared to be ſuc 


| debts as might be redeemed in ſuch manner 2 
directed by future acts of | 
cred fund has fince been made the gener? 


However, a 
yefountt 


the miniftry to ſupply any extraordinary expence? 4 
vernment, * 2 0 the deficiencies : bh 
priated duties ; for the former of which a mi end d 
nually granted during Pe 2 gon an 

large ſums were granted for the latter. il 

Bank FunD is eſtabliſhed by act of par tamen 
5th and th years of William and un oft 
| 300,000 l. out of the monies to ariſe by "> be ant 

nage, and the exciſe on beer and ale, W3®* 1 


parliament. 


F U-N: 

SE ble. tt the ſubſcribers of a loan of 
oned, 6.7? payee the incorporation of the 
m—_— and company of the bank of England. (ih See 
OV dd ak 
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ban date of the Bch and och l Wen IH. eve. go- 
en zog company of the bank were empowe to en- 
4 ſtock by new ſubſcriptions; for Which the ap- 
ar 


„5 , JT 

4s were the duties of tonnage and poun- 
. wine and Oy. 94 on tobacco 
pf r, granted by the 1ſt of James II. the additional 
fiions on goods and merchandiſe by the zd of Wil- 
"PP" 4 Mary z the ftamp-aCt, and the duty on houſes. 
nr ſtatute of the 3d of George I. the bank, in conſi - 
4 46: of delivering, up exchequer-bills to the amount of 
— . were allowed an annuity of 100,000 l. pay- 
dle out of the aggregate fund, and duties on houſes : this 


nnuity was to be preferred in payment before the yearly 


eat were to be ſatisfied out of the monies appropriated 
joe a& ; after which, the yearly ſum of 40001. was 
be iſſued to the ſheriffs 3 and the ſurplus of theſe du- 
ies were to attend the diſpoſition of parliament: and 
or encouragement of ſuch perſons as were willing to ad- 
ance monies for paying off 8,762,025 l. upon the lot- 
-ry-ads of the gth and Ioth of Queen Anne, for re- 
Jecming annuities on an act of the 12th and 13th of 
liam III. to patentees out of the weekly ſum of 
k7001, out of the exciſe, for which the perſons advan- 
ting the ſame were to have annuities of 5 1. per cent, re- 
-cmable by parliament, it was enacted, That, till they 
vere redeemed, they ſhould be paid into the bank; and 
bat all the monies ſo advanced ſhould be one capital or 
int ſtock, on which the annuity ſhould be attending. 
by the ſtatute of the 1ſt of George II. the bank had an 
novity granted of 70, ooo l. on paying 1,750, ooo l. into 
e exchequer ; Which annuity was to be payable out of 
he duties on coals and culm; and, if there was any 
leficiency, it was to be ſuppli&d out of the * fund; 
ut the ſurplus was to be reſerved for the diſpoſition of 
parliament, ; 


By the ſtatute of the 2d of King George II. the bank 


alſo purchaſed an annuity of 50,000 |. for 1,250,000 l. 
hich was chargeable on the overplus monies ariſing out 
f the additional duties on ſoap and paper, and on cer- 
in linens, filks, calicoes, and ſtuffs; upon ſtarch, and 
ported coals; and upon the ſtamp- duties, after pay- 
nent of what ſhould be due to the South ſea company on 
ſheir annuity granted by the Gth of George I. 
Þy the ſtatute of the 15th of King George II. the bank 
72s to advance 1, 600, ooo l. more to the government; 
br 8 3 per cent. was to be paid out of the duties on 
eile. | Sab 
the ſtatute of the 19th of King George II. the bank 
as granted an annuity of 39,4721. for delivering up 
xchequer-bills to the amount of 986,800 1. which was 
geable on the duties on ſpirituous liquors : beſides, 
hey meet _—— ſum of 1,000,000 1. to the go- 
einment; tor which they had 4 per cent. payable out of 
be malt and land tax. F Ha 
India F VND. This fund was originally eſtabliſhed by 
Kt of parliament, in the gth year of the reign of King 
iliam III. whereby the Eaſt India company was incor- 
forated for lending 2,000,000 |. to the government; for 
| - an annuity of 160,000 l. was made payable out of 
8 on ſalt, and the additional ſtamp - duties, by 
V payments. But, by the ſtatute of the 3d of 
2 II. this annuity was reduced to 128, oo0 l. and 
wierred from the above duties to be charged on the 
Nur g fund. See Eaſt India com any. . 
4 — of the 17th of King George II. the Eaſt 
af were to advance 1, ooo, ooo l. to the go- 
1 ary, for which they were to receive an annuity of 
8d . Payable out of the ſurplus duties on ſpirituous 


Mors but, in caſe of an deficiency, the ſame was to 
24 out of the ſinking fund. N 8 
, de This was firſt granted to King Charles II. 

| 1 oration to the throne; conſiſting of the duties 


lin M | 
$ 17MM the polt- office, the wine-licences, the heredi- 


has certain duties appropriated to it 
to make good all deficiencies, 


half of it, as alſo of the 


ing temporary exciſe, together with thoſe called the 


FUN 


| [mall branches of the crown-revenue j which have been 


continued to his ſucceſſors, and amount generally to 8 or 
yo0,000 l. a year; out of which the tradeſmen of the 
crown ſhould be paid their debts ; but, though this fund 
the public is obliged 


But it is to be obſerved, that all theſe funds appropriated 


to the South ſea company, the Bank, and the Eaſt India 


company, were, on the reduction of intereſt; by the ſta- 


tute of the 23d of King George II. chargeable with 


only 31 per cent. till 1757, and with only 3 per cent. af - 
terwards, for all ſums due from the government; which, 
in the public debt of 57,703,475 l. was the annual ſaving 
of intereſt of 288,517 l. till 1757; and after that time, 
till redemption, 577,034 1. yearly ; to be applied for the 
ſame purpoſe as the ſinking fund, to pay off the national 
debt; whereby the ſinking fund amounts annually to 
about 1,600,0001. being an increaſe of 170, ooo Il. a 
year, which ought to be applied only towards redeeming 


the capital of the ſeveral public trading companies; and 


then the government might venture to annihilate the one 
te and general funds, by 
freeing the people from the taxes upon coals, candles, 
ſoap, leather, and ſuch other taxes as lie heavy upon the 
poor labourers and manufacturers, and thereby enhance 
their wages in every part of the kingdom, but eſpecially 
in the city of London ; by which the prime coſt of all the 
Britiſh manufactures is ſo much increaſed, that it is im- 
poflible for the merchants to. ſell them in foreign markets 
ſo cheap as manufactures of the fame kind and good- 
neſs are ſold by the merchants, even of thoſe countries 
where the intereſt of money is as high as it is in Great 
Britain, The remaining part of the ſinking fund might 
afterwards be applied towards paying off thoſe annuities, 


and public debts, which only bore an intereſt of 3 per 
cent. before the reduction; and, after that, towards di- 


miniſhing the capitals of the ſeveral trading companies, 
when the ſinking fund would again amount to above a 
a million yearly, which would be fufficient for paying 
them off, and of freeing the nation entirely of all its 
public debts, in the lifetimes of the preſent generation, 
or at leaſt of the next. | os 

The national debt is, at this time, about 80,000,000 l. 
which was originally - contracted in the reign of King 
William III. and augmented during that of Queen Anne, 
when Great Britain fo far exceeded her proportion in the 
war againſt France, and being burthened above her na- 
tural ſtrength, was fallen under an immenſe debt; which, 
inſtead of being diminiſhed, was rather augmented in the 
ſucceeding years of peace; and was ſo amazingly increaſed 


during the laft war againſt France and Spain, that, not- 


withſtanding the reduQion, the intereſt amounts to 


2, 400, ooo 1. a year; for payment whereof the nation 


labours under an extenſive exciſe : the duties applied, in 
former times, to the ſupport of the government, and 
many others ſince impoſed, are alienated, for the pay- 


ment of this intereſt ; ſo that the taxes on land and 


malt, which every body underſtood to be for extraordi- 
nary uſes, are now to be applied to the maintenance of 
ſuch ſhips and guards as ſhall be neceſſary, even in time 
of peace, and are therefore in effe& perpetual. 

Some people affirm, that it is a vain hope, to imagine 
that the government can buy off, and redeem, in any 


moderate length of time, theſe long funds, or perpetui- 


ties: but this may be laid down as a certain truth, That 


- England will never greatly flouriſh in trade and manufac- 


tures till the greateſt part of them are cleared, and till 
affairs are brought to ſuch a poſture, that the public may 
not pay to the government, either for the ſupport of the 
crown, or on account of funds, where the principal is 
ſunk, above 2,300,000 l. a year, or about a twentieth 
part of the general income of the nation; which was ab- 


| ſolutely the caſe before the revolution. And, unleſs this 


be compaſled, it will be found, that, in no long courſe of 
time, the Britiſh nation will languiſh and decay every 
year, by ſteps evident enough to be perceived by ſuch 
people as take theſe matters into conſideration z gold and 
ſilver will be carried off by degrees, rents will fall, the 
purchaſe of land will decreaſe, wool will fink in its price, 
the ſtock of ſhipping will be diminiſhed, farm-houſes will 
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go to ruin, induſtry will decay, .and Britons . will have 
upon them all the viſible marks of a declining people. See 


National Debt, Bank, Ea India, and South ſea com- 


pan les 2 2 | | | | Nv 1717 
FUNDI Bay, is a bay fituated between New Eng and and 
Nova Scotia; in which there is an excellent fiſhery for 
cod. | | iris 4 y gs 1 a 
FUNEN. The fecond ifland for magnitude, which be- 
longs to Denmark, ſituated at the entrance of the Baltic 
ſea ; being ſeparated from Jutland by the ſtraight called 
the Leſſer Belt, and from the iſland of Zealand by the 
ſtraight called the Great Belt, the chief town being Oden- 
fee, See Denmark. | | | 
UR. See Furr. n 31 | 
URBELOE. An ornament of ruffled, or plaited ſilk, 
ſtuff, or other manufacture, ſewn on wometis garments, 
ſometimes of the ſame colour with the garment, and 
fometimes of different colours, | 


FURBISH. To cleanſe, poliſh, or fit a thing up for uſe ; 


_ particularly ſpoken of the gunſmith's art. 

FURBISHER. A perſon who furbiſhes or poliſhes arms, 
by giving them a brightneſs. and luſtre; which is princi- 

, pally performed with emery : the term, in the general 

. fenſe, including armorers and fword-cutlers; but, in a 

more reſtrained ſenſe, it is appropriated to thofe who 
clean, and ſcour up, old ſwords, guns, and halberds, 
and put them in order; as is done at the Tower of Lon- 
don, and moſt other armories in England. | _ 

FURL. A ſea-term, ſignifying. to roll, wrap, or bind up 
a fail cloſe to the yard. 4 N 

FURLING lines, in a ſhip, are ſmall lines made faſt to the 
top-ſails, top-gallant ſails, and the mizen-yard arms, 
ſerving to furl up thoſe fails; though the mizen has 
only one 38 and all the reſt have two, having 
one at each end. | 

FURLONG. An Engliſh long meaſure, containing the 
eighth part of a mile; being equal to 40 poles or perches; 
and the perch to 164 feet. See Mile, and Meaſure, 

FURLONG, is alfo uſed for the 8th part of an acre, or half 
a rood. See Rood. | Ts 

FURNACE. An utenſil, or veſſel, proper to contain 
fire; or to raiſe, and maintain, a vehement fire in; whe- 
ther of coal, or wood: of which there are ſeveral kinds, 
of various forms, and for different uſes ; the domeſtic fur- 
nace, uſed in making confections, and ſuch ſort of things, 
being uſually of iron, or earth; and thoſe uſed by the 


goldſmiths,. refiners, and ſuch kind of artizans, being 


much larger, and of a different ſtructure. 
FurNACE, is particularly uſed for a kind of oven, wherein 


the orcs' of metals, aſter beating, waſhing, and other 


preparations, are melted down by a ſtrong coal or wood 
fire : but the ſtructure and application of theſe furnaces, 
are ſomewhat different for the different metals, See Geld, 

Silver, Crpper, Tin, and Lead. 


FURNACE, is more ſtrictly applied to thoſe ufed in the 


melting of iron; which are frequently confounded with 
iron-forges, though there is a conſiderable difference be- 
tween them. See Iren. 

Cainage-FURNACES, are of two kinds; the one called the 
bellows-furnace ; and the other, the wind- furnace; be- 
ing both uſed in the fuſion of metals; though gold is 
uſually melted in the former, and copper in the latter: 
See Coinage. | 9 

Founders FURNACE, is of ſeveral kinds, according to the 
different kinds of work to be caft, 

Glaſs-houſe FURNACE, is the place wherein the ingredients, 

or materials, of glaſs, are fuſed and vitrified; of which 

+ there are three kinds: the firſt, called the calcar, ſerves 
to prepare or calcine the frit in; the ſecond, is the work- 
ing furnace, ſerving to melt the metal in, or make the 
glaſs; and the third, is the green glaſs furnace, which is 
a kind of compound of the former. See Glaſs IM 

Hatters FURNACES, are of three kinds; a little one under 


the mould, where they form their hats; a larger, in 
in the ſcouring room, under a little copper full of water 

and lees; and a very large one, under the great copper, 

which they dye their hats in. See Hats. | 


* - 


tin Jeaves on 4 
FURNITURE.” "Any 969d, Teceffaries, 
- » hateyer, that ste proper or convenient to tender, 

. Plate, or thing, fit to 45 the ocker it p appt 


FURR. The HRins of ſeveral kinds of wild b 


larly ermine, to render them more magnificent; 2% 
. 3 


Tbe kinds of furrs, or ſkins Chiefly dreſſed in a 


Furr Company. See Hudſm's bay company, © © 

F URRIER. A perſon who trades Nan for 
lines robes therewith. See Skinner, © 

FURY. A fatin, or Indian and Chineſe taffety, ping 


| FUSTIAN, A kind of cotton ſtuff, which feems quill 
coats of men or boys. 
both wook and warp : but there are fuſtians of fe 
kinds, wide, narrow, coarſe, fine, with ſhag or nap, ul 
without it: there are alſo a great many made, yi 
By the ſtatute of the 11th of Henry VII. it was ena 
h 

| be uſed, but only the broad ſhears, upon forfeiture « 
| beth, it was made lawful for the Lord Mayor of Loni 
clothworkers company, or ſuch perſons as they {hould; 
point, to enter and ſearch the workmanſhip of all per 
FUSTIIC, or Fuflock. A yellow wood, uſed by de 

other ingredients mixed to make it permanent. 
The tree that yields it, grows in all the Caribbee i 


particularly Barbadoes and Tobago; where it riſe u 
g Feat height. | 


compaſſing timbers are ſcarfed one into the other; 


tocks; the other, the upper ſuttocks. 


F,U;T, 


Plumber's FURNACE, is of three kinds : ; 

melt the lead, whereof Ni i dhe fig 

_ cond, they melt the lead to be caſt in mou 4 0 they 
which are not to be ſolderet; arid the third. 
ning: furnace, which ferves them for the 9 6 tle 


ets are to be caſt 0 
for j 
| their works. | See Lead, and lain 


Or mas 


be oint 
it IS the equipage 770 ö 


eaſts, & 


and, in a matitime ſenſe, 


with hair on; to be uſed as a lining, or doy 


ments, or robes ; .cither for warmth, omann |. . 
tinction of rank and dignity: for the robes of K, 


noblemen, are lined with ſeveral kinds of furs "BY 


ſame may be obſeryed of feveral chief magiftrate,.; 
and doctors of different faculties in the univerſities 1 
ſable, = 


wolf, * 


with * hair on, 1 thoſe of the ermine, 
ſquirrel, coney, caſtor, otter, dog, ſox 
leopard, and bear. See Stin, ** ala 


in the country, or imitated in Euro cular: 5 
N Holland, and Flanders. un a 
| Theſe ſatins have been called furies, becauſe ts i 
brought into Europe had ſuch extravay ant re 4 * 
ſperſed throughout the wor k, with 65 little order u . 
proportion, that they might be well ſuppoſed the u erlin 
nufactures of furies. | BLO 


The extravagance of the Chineſe deſigns were firt 
tated in Europe with ſucceſs; but the French incontay 
having repreſented birds, flowers, and other things ak 
fatins, or taffeties, the cuſtom of calling them furics a 
tinued their name, though not agreeable to the bay 
of the deſigns of this new manufacture. 


oth 
me, 
GE, 
any 
GE, 
edge, 
ly p 
heca v 


Hpotb. 


or whaled on one fide, chiefly made for frocks, or out 


Right fuſtians ſhould be made entirely of cotton the 


watp is of flax or hemp. 

at no iron inſtruments, or other untrue light, ſha 
20s. And, by the ſtatute of the 39th of Queen Eli 
or his deputy, and for the maſter and wardens of t 
occupying the broad ſhear, as well fuſtians as cloth; * 
the perſons making reſiſtance ſhould forfeit 20s. 


yielding a fine golden yellow ; but there ſhould be ſod 


yers uſe it chiefly for black ; but ſome of the Wel 
moſt honeſt among them, who would dye none but 


beft and moſt durable colours, have been of opinion T 
ſhould be excluded all kinds of dying. _—T ve, ti 
There is another kind, of the growth of Italy an er ho 
vence, uſed for dying a coffee- colour. 05 0 
FUTTOCKS, or Fothooks, in ſbip- building, Mm An 
compaſling timbers, which give the breadth and © pr 


to the ſhip, being ſcarfed to the ground timbers : but 
cauſe no timbers of that compaſs can be * tht 
enough to go up through all the ſide of the ll 


thoſe next the keel are called the tower, 01 grou 


GAI 


ABEL, or Gabelle, in the French cuſtoms, ſigni- 


[ly all ſorts of impoſts upon diverſe kinds 
7 and commodities; but it was not 
then a royal duty, ſeveral of the nobility having 
ſed it upon their vaſſals. At preſent the ſignification 
be word is reſtrained to the ſalt · duty; and, by the 
belle farm is underſtood a royal privilege of ſelling ſalt 
5 the greater part of the provinces of France, which 
e King grants to ſome particular perſon, with an in- 
urgion of refunding to his Majeſty a certain number of 
ons of livres annually, purſuant to the conditions 
ulated in the arret, and the contract. 
bre the reign of Philip the fair, in 1286, the ſalt trade 


* on that commodity, ſeveral of his ſucceſſors 
* reſource in the exigencies of the ſtate ; till 
last the whole ſalt- trade for the inland conſumption of 
e kingdom came into the hands of the King, who ſells, 
1 diſtributes it by his farmers : the annual product of 
is farm being ſo conſiderable, that it is computed to make 
fourth part of the royal revenue, or about 3,349,050 1. 
ing. 

LOCKS, or Gaficts, falſe ſpurs made of ſteel, ſilver, 
other mixed metal, and put over the natural ones, of 
me, or fighting cocks, at the time of fighting-matches, 

GE, or | is to find out the meaſure, or contents, 
any veſſel of capacity. See Gauging. 


edge, or pawn, given by way of ſecurity ; which was 
ly properiy uſed in ſpeaking of moveables ; for hypo- 
jeca was always applied in reſpect of immoveables. See 
Iypotbeca, 


x, in the ſea-language ; if one ſhip is to windward 


he ſeamen call trying how much water a ſhip draws 
ping, or rather gauging of her; which is done by 
ling a nail into a pike, nebr the end, and putting 
down by the rudder, till the nail catc'ies hold under it; 
d then as many feet as the pike is under water is the 
Ips gige, or depth of water ſhe draws. 

, in joinery, is an inſtrument made to ſtrike a line 
ly parallel to the ſtreight ſide of any board, or piece 
uf; its principal uſe being for an exact gaging of 
pons, to fit into mortiſſes; and for gaging ſtuff of an 
ual thickneſs, It is made of an oval piece of wood, 
el upon a ſquare ſtick, to flide up and down ſtifly 
neon, and with a tooth at the end of a ſtaff, to ſcore 


kriking a line upon the ſtuff at any diſtance, accord- 
þ to the diſtance of the oval from it. 
See Ganger. ö 


LTA, A ſtrong maritime city of Italy, in the pro- 
+1 Lavoro, in the kingdom of Naples, being 35 


es N. W. of the city of Na les, ſituated in 14 deg. 
v 30 min, of E. Tax, L Ny 


lat, See ltaly, 


1 N profit, or lucre, a perſon reaps from his com- 
e e, employment, or induſtry, which may be 

＋ or infamous, lawſul or illicit; therefore 
* ey produce has alſo the ſame qualities; the 


a from a uſurary commerce; and, on the 
„ the lafeſt and moſt honourable is that of a law- 
Ice, particularly by wholeſale, and when car- 
dhe | og voyages. See Commerce. 


eel from the bh a merchant may have a diſtinct 


ue W ic . 
fora may prove its ruin. 
rench merc 


i a million fer 


For example, ſuppoſe a 
hants were to export annually the 
ling from Great Britain in "bullion, 


free in France. This monarch being the firſt who Lid 


GE, in the ancient cuſtoms of England, ſignified a 


another, ſhe is ſaid to have the weather: gage of her: - 


and in 41 deg. and 20 min. of 


* zmous gain, and leaſt allowed of, being thit 


his country; and may thrive by a. 


G AI 


for French wines, brandy, linens, ſilk, paper, and other 
manufactures of France, all for the conſumption of Great 
Britain; or, which is the ſame thing, ſuppoſe they ſhould 


pay for ſuch a value of goods by bills of exchange, where- 


by the receipt of ſo great a balance from other countries 
would be prevented ; it cannot be denied that ſuch a 
trade as this would be very ruinous ; that it muſt. exhauſt 
the Britiſh treaſure, and leſſen the value of its native 
commodities and manufaQtures. And yet even by ſuch a 
trade the merchants themſelves may grow very rich ; they 
may fell the manufactures they import for 100,000 l. 
more than they coſt, which they may ſhare among them- 
ſelves: but from whom do they gain this ſum ? Not 
from France, but from their own countrymen, who bu 

their goods: let their gain be what it will; yet ſtill, by 
this ſuppoſition, Britain loſes a million yearly to the 
French nation, and their manufaCtures of ſo great a value 
are imported into Britain, and ſold at the ſame markets 
with Britiſh manufactures; which muſt diminiſh to the 


like value the product of the Britiſh lands, and the ma- 


nufactures of the Britiſh people. | 

The caſe will be the ſame in a greater or leſs degree, as 
the quantities of bullion exported, or the ſums remitted 
abroad, are greater or leſs, and as the manufaCtures im- 
ported for Britiſh conſumption are more or leſs. "The 
nation in every ſuch caſe loſes all the balance that is paid 
abroad. The merchants who remit the money, or ex- 
port the bullion, may perhaps gain the tenth part of that 
ſum ; but they do not gain it from the country with 
which they trade in this manner. Their whole gain is 
ſhuffled to them out of the pockets of their own country- 
men, from the landholders and the labourers, who in the 
mean while may loſe ten times as great a value of their 
own product and manufactures, by the payment of ſo 


great a balance to a foreign nation. See Balance of 


trade. | 


The Britiſh legiſlators therefore have had the wiſdom in 
every age to guard the nation from this detrimental gain 
of the merchants. The many prohibitions and high 
duties laid upon Eaſt India manufactures, are ſo many 
evidences of this matter. There can be no doubt but the 


Britiſh merchants have gained incredible ſums formerly 


for themſelves, by ſending bullion to the Eaſt Indies, and 
returning ſuch manufactures thence as were thought o 
interfere with thoſe of Great Britain. But the particular 
gain of thoſe merchants was no invitation to the Britiſh 
legiſlators to let them go on ; and therefore from time to 
time they made laws to leflen the conſumption of Eaſt 
India manufactures in Great Britain: ſome they totally 
prohibited ; others they charged with ſuch duties as ren- 
dered them very litile cheaper than Britiſh manufactures: 
ſo that now the Eaſt India company mult derive a great 
part of their gain from the manufactures which are re- 


exported, and conſumed by foreign nations; very little 


being got by the conſumption of any of them in the Bri- 
tiſh dominions. 

Therefore, if the Britiſh merchants pay France a balance, 
ſo much of the Britiſh treaſure is exhauſted : they may 
gain eſtates to themſelves, but it muſt be by Carrying on 
a trade that is detrimental to their country: the eſtates 
they gain are gained from their own countrymen ; but 
the nation muſt pay very dear for the gain of thoſe mer- 
chants, and perhaps ten times as much as the hole value 
of their gain. | 

Further, all that the labour of the people, the product of 
the lands, and the gain of the merchants in one nation, 
exceed in value thoſe of another, is ſo much gain to the 
firſt, and ſo much loſs to the ſecond, If one ſells more 


goods than it buys, the balance muſt be coming to it in 


money, and that is ſo much gain: or if it buys more 
4 U goods 


The only and certain ſcale of rich 


GAL 


goods than it ſells, it muſt pay the balace in money, 
which is ſo much leſs, | | 


ariſing from trade in 
a nation, is the proportion of what is exported for the 
conſumption of others, to what is imported for their own; 
or in ſtating the balance between two countries, the prime 
coſt only in the ſaid reſpective countries ſhould be calcu- 
lated ; for it is no conſtant rule, that trade makes riches ; 
becauſe there may be a trade that-impoveriſhes a nation: 
as it is not often going to market that enriches the 
countryman; but on the contrary, if every time he 
comes there he buys to a greater value than he ſells, he 
rows the poorer the oftener he goes. 
he vulgar miſtake, that importation of foreign mer- 
chandiſe, if purchaſed with native commodities, and not 
with money, does not make a nation poorer, is but what 
every man, ſays Sir William Temple, that gives himſelf 
leiſure to think, muſt immediately rectify, by finding out, 
that upon the end of an accompt between a nation, and 
all they deal with abroad, whatever the exportation wants 
in value to balance that of the importation, muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be made up with ready money. 
By this we find out the foundation of the riches of Hol- 
land, as of their trade; for never any country traded ſo 
much, and conſumed ſo little. The Dutch buy infinitely ; 
but it is to ſell again, either upon improvement of the 
commodity, or at a better market. They are the great 
maſters of the Indian ſpices, and of the Perſian ſilks; but 


| wear plain woollen, and feed upon their own fiſh and 


roots: nay, they ſell the fineſt of their own cloth to 
France, and buy coarſe out of England for their own 
wear. They ſend abroad the beſt of their own butter 
into all parts; and buy the cheapeſt out of Ireland, or 
the north of England : in ſhort, they furniſh infinite 
luxury which they never practiſe, and traffic in pleaſures 
which they never taſte; whereby they acquire a gain in 
their trade with all nations. 
But in regard to the private gain of the merchant, it is all 
that part of the price of his goods in which his ſale ex- 
ceeds his purchaſe ; and this difference of the price is 
paid by the conſumer. If England is the confumer, the 
merchant gains this difference in England ; but England 
gets nothing by her conſumption. 'T hough if a foreign 
nation, for inſtance Portugal, is the conſumer of the 
goods exported by the Engliſh merchant, he gains the 
whole difference from Portugal: and ſo in like manner 
does the Portugueſe merchant gain from England the whole 
difference of the price upon all goods which he buys in 
Portugal, and ſells to England. Suppoſe then, that the 
Engliſh merchants buy up ſo much of the product of their 
own lands, manufactured by the labour of their own people, 
at the coſt of 1,200,000 l. a year, and ſell the ſame to 
Portugal for 1,300,000 l. a year, the Engliſh merchants 
gain from that country 100,000 l. a year. On the other 
hand, if the merchants in Portugal buy there their wine, 
wine, oil, fruit, and other goods, at the coſt of 300,000 I. 
a year, and fell the ſame to England for 325,000 l. a 
year, their gain from England is only 25,c00 l. a year: ſo 
that in this very article of the merchant's gain, England 
would gain 75,000 l. a year from Portugal, and ſo much 
would be yearly loſt to that nation, 
But a merchant ſhould be well acquainted with the dif- 
ference of the price in the manufacturing of goods in 
each country, and with the neceſſity there is for any 
commodity : for the merchant in one county aſks and 
takes advice from his correſpondent in the other, what 
goods are likely to come to the beſt market; and ac- 
cordingly receives orders to buy for him, or ſend to him, 
ſuch goods as are moſt demanded, But if this ſhould not 
be reciprocally obſerved on both ſides, if any merchant 
ſhould venture over his goods without ſuch previous ad- 
vice; inſtead of gaining any thing upon the ſale of them 
in the other country, he may ſend them to a market where 
they are a drug, and loſe a very great part of hisprincipal. 
GALACTITIS. A ſtone ſaid to be found in "Tuſcany, 
Saxony, and other parts, which has been recommended 
as good in defluxions of the eyes, and for ulcers: it is 
alſo ſuppoſed to make the milk more copious in nurſes ; 
and when hung on the necks of children it promotes ſali- 
vation. | 


denomin..: 
GALANGA, or Galargal. A medi enominatin. 


GALATA. A great ſuburb belonging to Conga, 


GALBANUM, in pharmacy, a gum ifuing from a: 


/ * 


8 


The ſtone is oſ an aſh colour ks ; fof 

* * * * t 
taſte; yielding a white liquor like mit * 
ground, from whence it receives its 


[wee 
„When ww 


Cl 
from the Eaſt Indies, being the 3 N bg 
ce g 


ſame name; of which there are 

the great. | "YO Raad, th e 
The ſmall is a rough knotty root, of a tudd 
within and without, and of a very pungent Us 1b 
and ſmell; which is brought from Chin kt 
with good ſucceſs in all diſorders of the fy, * * 
and womb, ariſing from the weakneſs of tt iy 
The greater galangal inclines more to the > * 
grows chiefly in Java and Malabar; its qualitc l. 
the ſame kind with thoſe of the other, onl k "a 
cious, though more common and eaſil bo, p 


both of them are uſed by the vinegar-maker:, See / 


oppoſite to the Seraglio, on the other fide of the. 
where the Greeks, Armenians, Franks, * 
Jews inhabit, and have the liberty of their nch. 
forms of worſhip. See Turky. . 


ciſion in the root of a ferulaceous plant, called j 
ferula galbanifera, which grows in Arabia, Sin 
other eaſtern countries: but there are two kink, & 
in grains, or tears, and the other in mak. "MN 
The former ſhould be choſen of a golden yellow wit 
ſide, but much paler within; of a bitter tale 1 
ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell: and the latter is bel g 
fulleſt of white tears, very dry, clear, and not * 
which is eaſily ſophiſticated with broken beans, ny. 

gum armoniac. ( 

GALE. A ſea phraſe, for the blowing of the wind; 
when it does not blow ſo hard, but a (hip can carp 
top fails a-trip, that is, hoiſted up to the highef, i 
called a loom gale : when it blows very ſtrong it b d 
a /tiff gale, or at leaſt a fre gale ; but when it blip 
hard, and violently, that a ſhip cannot bear any ſal, 
ſeamen ſay, it blows a form : alſo, when two fig 
near one another at ſea, and there being but lite 
blowing, one feels more of it than the other; they! 
the ſhip gales away from the other. 
GALE is alſo a term in Ireland,, particularly in Dubliy 
ſuch ſums of money as are paid in different payment 
diſcharge of any contract, or debt. 
GALEASSE, A large, low built, heavy veſſel, ulngi 
' ſails and oars, being the biggeſt of all the veſlels tx 
with the latter, which were anciently in uſe mög 
French; but are now only uſed by the Veneta 
may carry 20 guns; with a ſtern, capable of dogg 
great number of muſqueteers: it has three malts 
main, mizzen, and bowſprit, which are nevet b 
taken down, or lowered, as they may be in gale 
has 32 benches of rowers, and to each bench 5 
ſlaves: and it has 3 tire of guns in the head, one! 
the other, of 2 guns each, bearing balls of 36, % 
10 pounds; though it has but two in the ſtern, each 
taining 3 guns, carrying balls of 18 pounds. 
GALEGA. A plant which grows in rank and moiltk 
cultivated alſo in gardens, and uſed ſucceſsful ft 
cure of blotches, peſtilential diſorders, the meals 
falling ſickneſs in young perſons under twenty-five! 
infuſed into white wine ; or by way of decoction in 
for the biting of ſerpents, or vermin. | 
GALEON, Galleon, Gallion, or Gallon, for merly n 
large veſſel, or ſhip of war, of three decks ; but 1 
uſed in ſpeaking of the Spaniſh fleet; the gelle 
a part of the ſhips employed in the commerce 9 7 
Indies, where the Spaniſh annually ſend two ** 

one for Mexico, which they call the flota; ano 
for Peru, which they call the galleons. dee * 
The galleons are eight in number; the Nen 2 
are the Capitano, the Amirante, il Governo, ther, 
and Marguarita, of 50 pieces of braſs canno 3 
| which there is a Patache of advice. Theſe are 
of war, and go on the King's account; 1 

| > 8 a 

and embarraſſed with merchandiſcs, that, 1 them 
attack, they would find it difficult to render ry 


GAL 
ver, beſides the royal galeons, there are 

1 2 1 75 merchant-ſhips, called regifer-ſhips, be- 
ſually to. private perſons, who obtain leave for the ſame, 
popes, ourchaſe it; there being no Welt India company 
4 See Regiſter-ſhips. N 8 
* galeons are loaded at Cadiz, from whence they may 
ut _ rn; f voyage. Their departure is uſually ſome 
3 belore that of the flota, which cannot put out be- 
E on account of the wind: but when they put 
= ether they ſeparate about the Antilles iſlands ; the 
= ” * Carthagena, and Porto Bello ; and the flota 
i. Vera Cruz; though, on their return, they rejoin at 
bo Havanna, in the iſle of Cuba. : BY 
The loading of the galeons is always the richeſt ; which 
is evident from the following eftimate of the yearly re- 
turns, or cargoes, both of the flota and galeons. 

Of gold, the galeons bring yearly about 2 or 3 millions of 
crowns, and the flota about one. Of ſilver, the galeons 
bring 18 or 29 thouſand crowns, and the flota 10 or 12. 
Of precious ſtones, the galeons bring as follow); to the 
value of 200,000 crowns in pearls; of 2 or 300, ooo 
towns in emeralds; and of 20 or 30,000 Crowns in 
bezoards, amythiſts, and ether ſtones of inferior value: 
but the fota brings none at all. Of wools, the galeons 
bring to the value of 40 or 50,000 crowns, and the flota 
none. Of quinquina, the galeons bring to the value of 
20,000 crowns; the flota none. Of ſkins and leathers, 
the galeons bring to the value of 70,000 crowns z the 
gota as much. Of Campeche wood, the galeons bring to 
the value of GO, oc towns; the flota none, Of ſkins 
and leathers from Buenos-Ayres, the regiſter ſhips bring 
to the value of about 200,000 crowns z of cochineel, 
about à million of crowns; and of indigo about 600, ooo 
crowns: the whole commerce of the Indies generally 
amounting to the value of about 6,070,000 crowns a year, 
vr 1,517,500 |, ſterling. See Regi/ter-ſhips. 
This trade is under the regulation of the council of com- 
merce for the Indies, who have provided excellent laws 
for its ſecurity z among which are the following. 

1, No ſhips are permitted to go to any of the Spaniſh 
dominions in America, without a ſpecial licence granted 
by the King; which licences are iſſued by the council of 
commerce at Seville. 
2. No foreigner can be permitted to go to the Spaniſh 
dominions in America in any licenſed ſhip, on any terms 
whatever, either to ſettle or trade there, Iriſhmen only 
excepted, and they muſt be all Roman catholics. 
3. No perſon, not even a native Spaniard, is allowed to 
go to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies without ſpecial licence from 
the council of commerce. 
This council regulates the. time the ſeveral fleets of ſhips 
are to ſail, to what places, and when they ſhall be obliged 
to come away: they alſo limit the number of ſhips, and 
the quantity of goods, as the latter ſhould not exceed the 
demand, and glut the markets. See Spain. 
LEO T, or Galliot, is a ſmall galley, or a ſort of brigantine, 


one maſt, with 16 or 20 oars ; ſo that theſe veſſels can 
oth (ail and row: they uſually carry 2 or 3 pedreroes, 
and are employed in the Spaniſh ſervice, to cruiſe againſt 
me piratical rovers of Barbary ; each ſeaman aCting as a 


ſaldier, havine k N N 5 
pts ras ing a muſket lying by him, to uſe upon quit- 


Jendl = is a French term for a cryſtal, found in ſome 

* * on che coalt of Normandy ; particularly near 
eur. 

o>* all 


"I -- Gall, a town of Switzerland, in the terri- 
* hy : urgoW, 5 miles W. of the lake of Conſtance, 
Jong to the Abbey; but has now no dependance 


en it . - . 
ad the town having purchaſed the ſovereignty of the 
dot: ſo that i 


ö the i 
feet! 


zl tory be t is at preſent a republic, though no ter- 
e e 1. ©ngs to it, becauſe the abbot is ſovercign of the 
; N «Jacent country, | 

7 C | att! ' . . . . | . 
e al dis; * ave power of this city is lodged in two coun- 
re ſo ® A it is Computed that the inhabitants amount to 
caſe 20 0 ſou! 


"ich = who are moſt of them employed in the 
then, N „Stare; the neighbouring country furniſhin 
Scat quantities of the beſt flax, out of which 


I 


time; and they are about two years in 


bullt very ſlightly, and deſigned for chaſe, having but 


they annually make upwards of 40,000 picces of linen, 


of 200 ells each, and are ſo much enriched by exporting 
it, that the towg#is reputed one of the moſt opulent places 
in Switzerland : but, for a ſurther deſcription of their 
trading intereſt, ſee the general article of Switzirland. 

GALL, that yellow bitter humour, commonly called bile, 
ſecreted from the blood in the glands of the liver, depo- 
ſited in a peculiar reſervoir, called the gall-bladder, or 
by way of emphaſis, the gall, which of many creatures, 
ſerves for various uſes ; eſpecially ſheep and ox galls, for 
waſhing, and cleanſing the greaſe out of woollen cloths, 
or ſtuffs. 

GALLERY, in a ſhip, is a kind of balcony, made upon 

the ſtern, without board, into which there is a- paſlage 
out of the great cabbin : but thoſe galleries are for drna- 
ment, and the captain's pleaſure, rather than any other 
benefit; for in ſhips of war, all open galleries of this kind 
are to be avoided; in regard ot the facility an enemy 
would have for entrance, and boarding of the ſhip that way. 

GALLEY. A low built veſſel, going both with oars and 

ſails, chiefly uſed by the ſtates bordering on the Medi— 
terranean : having uſually from 25 to 30 benches of oars, 
on each fide, and 4 or 5 galley-llaves to each bench, 
The galley carries a large gun, called the courſer ; two, 
baſtard pieces, and two fmall pieces ; being generally from 
20 to 22 fathoms long, three broad, and one deep; 
having a main-maſt, and a fore-maſt, with two latin or 
ſquare ſails, which may be ſtruck or lowered at pleaſure. 
All the galleys, both ancient and modern, are of a finer 
and ſlenderer make than ſhips: they were formerly of 
ſeveral kinds; but at preſent they are all alike : all the 
difference between them is only as to ſize, and nothing 
as to figure ; their general uſe being for cruizing along 
the coaſts ; though ſometimes they croſs the ſea. 
The French monarch keeps up 40 galleys for the uſe of 
the Mediterranean, the arſenal thereof being at Mar- 
ſeilles: and the general of the galleys bears a double 
anchor, placed in pale, behind the eſcutcheon of his arms, 
as a mark of his authority. The Spaniards have fix gal- 
leys, which are ſtationed at Carthagena: the King of 
Sardinia has ſome galleys at Villa Franca: his Sicilian 
Majeſty has ſome at Naples: the Grand Duke of Tuf- 
cany keeps ſome at Leghorn : there are ſome at Malta : 
and there are alſo a few at Genoa ; all of which are prin- 
cipally maintained to prevent the depredations of the 
corſairs of Barbary. 

Captain GALLEY, is the principal galley of a ſtate, com- 
manded by the captain-zeneral of the galleys: but, in 
France the royal galley is the firſt. 

Patrion-G ALLEY, denotes the ſecond galley, both of France, 
Tuſcany, and Malta; the ſecond general of the galleys 
being on board the royal galley, and the lieutenant on 
the patroon : but the terms peculiar to galleys are very 
numerous, and make a new ſyſtem of ſea-language, dif- 
ferent from that uſed in ſhips. : 

Condemnation to the GALLEYSs, is a penalty impoſed on cri- 
minals and delinquents, particularly in France, whereby 
they are adjudged to ferve the King, or ſtate, as flavcs, 
on board the galleys, cither during life, or for a limited 
time; and if the former, the ſentence imports confiſca- 
tion of lands and goods : for, in France, he that confiſcates 
the perſon confiſcates the goods: ſo that a man condemned 
to the galleys for perpetuity is dead in a civil ſenſe; he 
cannot diſpoſe of any of his effects, nor can he inherit; 
and if he is married, the marriage is null, nor can his 
widow have any of her dower out of his effects. 

By an ordinance of Charles IX. King of France, in 

1564, the judges were enjoined not to condemn a crimi- 
nal to the galleys for leſs than ten years: and Henry III. 
by another of 1579, enjoins the captains not to detain 
their galley-ſlaves after their time is expired: but both 
theſe laws are now entirely diſregarded. 
Ihe galley-flaves at Marſeilles are employed in the ma- 
nuſacture of rigging and ſail-cloth, under proper pre- 
cautions to keep them ſafe while they are at work; for 
which they have a trifling gratification, over and above 
their ordinary allowance, as an encouragement for them 
to bear the fatigue, 


GALLIPAGO J/ands, are ſituated in the Pacific ocean, on 
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both ſides of the equator, between 85 and 9o degrees of 


weſtern longitude, about 400 miles W. of Cape Lorenzo 
on the coaſt of Peru. They are eleven in number; thoſe 


on the north-ſide the line being called Lord Culpeper's GALLS, or Gall nuts, in natural hiſtory, a 


iſland, Lord Wamman's iſland, Abington's iſland, Bind- 
loes's iſland, and Eure's iſland ; and thoſe on the ſouth- 
ſide the line are called Narborough iſland, Redondo 
iſland, Daſſigney's iſland, Duke of Norfolk's iſland, King 
Charles's iſland, and the iſland of St. Maria de la Aguada: 
they are frequently viſited by ſuch ſhipping as want refit- 
ment, water, or freſh proviſions ; but the Spaniards have 
neglected to ſend any colonies hither, andch 

remotely ſituated from any other nation to turn to any 
account. — 

GALLIPOLI. A port-town of European Turky, in the 
province of Romania, or "Thrace, ſituated at the entrance 
of the Propontis, or ſea of Marmora, 25 miles N. E. 
of the ſtreights of the Helleſpont, or Dardanels, and 100 
miles 8. W. of Conſtantinople, lying in 28 deg. of E. 
lon. and 40 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. There are two har- 
bours for the reception of galleys, but they will not ad- 
mit of large ſhips: it is computed that the inhabitants 
conſiſt of 10,000 Turks, and 4000 Chriſtians, beſides 
a conſiderable number of Jews; and this was the firſt 
town the Turks poſſeſſed themſelves of in Europe. 

GALLIPOLI, is alſo a port town of _— in the province 
of Otranto, within the kingdom. of Naples, fituated on 
the gulph of Otranto, and 23 miles W. of the city of 
Otranto; lying in 19 deg. of E. lon. and 40 deg. 25 
min. of N. lat. | 

GALLIUM. A plant, both white and yellow, growing 
in meadows and about hedges, reputed good for ſtopping 
the bleeding of the noſe, by blowing into it ſome of its 
powder; both kinds are alſo eſteemed excellent againſt 
the falling ſickneſs, either infuſed over night in good 
white wine, or the quantity of a drachm being taken in 
powder; or by way of decoQtion, by putting a handful 
in a pint of water. 

GALLO. A filver coin of the kingdom of Cambodia, in 
the Eaſt Indies, worth about 10 d. ſterling. 

Garro. An iſland in the Pacific ocean, near the coaſt 
of Peru, 200 miles W. of Popayan, ſituated in 80 deg. 
of W. lon. and in 2 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. which was 
the firſt place the Spaniards poſſeſſed themſelves of when 
they attempted the conqueſt of Peru ; and, as there are 
ſome good harbours in the iſland, with wood and water, 
the buccaneers uſed to put in here to refit. 

GALLo, or Punto Gallo, is a ſea-port town and fort, on 
the S. W. part of the iſland of Ceylon, in the Eaſt In- 
dies, ſubject to the Dutch; and ſituated in 78 deg. of 
E. lon. and 6 deg. of N. lat. See Ceylon. 

GALLOCHES. A ſort of leather clogs that cover good 
part of the ſhoes, particularly at and about the toes. 

GALLON. An Engliſh meaſure, for things both liquid 
and dry, containing 2 pottles, or 4 quarts, or 8 pints: 
but thoſe quarts, and pints, and conſequently the gallon 
itſelf, are different, according. to the quality of things 
meaſured : the wine gallon, for inſtance, contains 231 
cubic inches, and holds 8 1b. avoirdupoiſe, of pure water, 
purſuant to acts of parliament made in the 5th, 6th, and 
7th. years of the reign of Queen Anne. The beer and 
ale gallon contains 282 ſolid inches; and the gallon for 
grain, meals, and ſuch things, 272 inches, holding ꝙ lb. 
13 O. of pure water. The gallon of wheat is to con- 
tain 8 lb. troy weight, by 31ſt Edw. I. 11th Hen. VII. 
and 12th Hen. VII. 

GALLON is alſo, in ſome parts of France, particularly in 
Noi mandy, a liquid meaſure containing 2 pots, or the 
half of a ſeptier. This gallon is not much different from 
that of England, and in all probability it paſſed from Nor- 
mandy with William the Conqueror. 

GALLOON, in commerce, a thick, narrow kind of fer- 
ret, ribband, or Jace, uſed to edge or border cloths ; 
the term being commonly underſtood of that made of 

 woollen; ſometimes that of thread, or even gold, or 
ſilver. | 

GALLOWAY. The capital of the county of Galloway, 
and province of Connaught, in Ireland, fituated on the 
bay of Galloway, in the weſtern ocean, 110 miles W. 
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of Dublin; a good port, advantageouſly f 


foreign trade, and lying in 9 deg. 12 min. 
and 53 deg. 12 min. of N. lat. 
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kind of . 
tumours, or excreſcences, found on ſeveral wh 


vegetables, as the oak and willow, in form .; * 
0 ; of l 
cones, or little apples, ſometimes ſolid, and fan,“ 
perforated ; which are occaſioned by the egz, aneh 
hatched therein. ee 
Aleppo Gal Is, are a particular kind, uſed in dy 
of ink, and other things, which are produces ,, | 
hardeſt ſpecies of oak, called guercus gallam Fad. 
on the other oaks being leſs fit for that Purpoſe, 
are hard as ſhells ; and yet are no other than the c. 
the inſeCts hatched there, which, when come to ah 
gnaw their way out: but there are three frag 
galls; the firſt being blackiſh ; the ſecond border , 
green ; and the third whitiſh : the dyers uſing w 
according to their reſpective qualities; the green i 
ſerving to dye in black; and the white for linen; . 
the black and green are thoſe only uſed in making d 
»The Engliſh and Dutch import annually os, J 
10, ooo quintals of galls: but the Turks have likew 
kind of ruddy gall, of the ſize of a ſmall nut by 
they mix with cochineel, and tartar, for the 4; i 
ſcarlet. | a 
GAMBIA. A great river of Africa, which, running fn 
caſt to weſt, falls into the Atlantic ocean in 14 Gy, 
N. lat. and 15 deg. of W. lon. ſuppoſed to be a bra 
the river Niger; and is navigable for loops abow iy 
miles, according to the account of ſome Englih 
who have ineffectually gone up it fo far in hopes of 24 
covery of gold mines. See Niger, | 
James iſland, once the principal ſettlement of the En 
African company, lies 10 leagues up this river, ad 
in the middle of it, being 3 miles from the neareſt fur 
nor is the iſland leſs than a mile in circumference; we 
the company have a fort mounted with cannon, alt 
ſmall garriſon, which preſerves their right of trading 
the river, where they have alſo factors on either ſhar; 
for ſeveral hundred miles up the river. See African uſual 
pany, and Guinea. of th 
GAMBOGE, or Gum-gutta, is a reſinous gum brug they 
from the kingdom of Siam, in large pieces faſhioned li allo | 
ſauſages, hard, brittle, and very yellow: it oozes ft "1 
inciſions made in a kind of prickly ſhrub, which da , 
up the neighbouring trees. In medicine it purges vt = 
-lently both upwards and downwards: it is particuw! Bl 
uſed in dropſies, and the itch; but is dangerous. i _ 
Terves alſo to make a yellow colour for paint SS 
miniature. | \RB 
GAMELO. A name whereby the Indians call the ch 8 
balſam. See Copivi. ** 
GAM MON. The thigh, or ham, particularly of a i a 
which is a conſiderable article in commerce. See # 


GAMUTO. A kind of hemp, extracted from the bd A 
of ſome palm trees in the Eaſt Indies, and ſerving with t 
cordage; but it is not durable in the water. lt is fou for thi 


chiefly in the Philippines, where the cords manulatu"t 


ng, male 


of it make a part of the commerce of the iſlandets cu * 
with the Spaniards who poſſeſs ſeveral of theſe illands;“ * 
with other Europeans who frequent ſome of the m. 8 
diſtant; particularly the Dutch, who export great qu he « 


tities of them from Mindanao. * bad cc 
GANDIA. A port-town of the province of Valencal uch e 
Spain, lying on the coaſt of the Mediterranean * where 
S. of Valencia, ſituated in 20 min. of W. len. ® nu, 
deg. 5 min. of N. lat. See Spain. Fr and th 
GANG, in the ſea-language, ſignifies a crew; af "I the ga 
a boat, is called to put a gang of men, which 105 * Giſchat 
pany, into her : but they are commonly called the | 
ſwain's gang, who has charge of the boat. o moditi 
GanG-way, is applied to all the ſeveral N a and,: 
or paſſages, from one part of the ſhip to the ot 15 = them + 
whatſoever is put in one of theſe paſſages, 18 l. = * 
laid, or put in the gang-way. 0 ety 
GANGES. A river ff 2 Hither India in Aſia, 1187 5 þ fer 
mountains which ſeparate India from Tartu. ie te 
ning from the N. W. to the S. W. for the e © tun 
| | . tom p 
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doo miles through the dominjons of the Great Mogul, - 


dicharging itſelf, by ſeveral channels, into the bay. of 
Bengals =. eem in India, not only oh ac- 
; is in t eſteem in India, not only on ac- 
— 7 the long © acts it runs, the depth of its ſeveral 
— and the pureneſs of its ſtream, but from t 
uchi which the natives believe. fo be in tho waters: I 
viſited annually by ſeveral hundred thouſands of pil- 
-ns, who pay their devotions to this river as a god; 
- r ing their dying friends from diſtant countries, to ex- 
= * its banks; and, as ſoon as they die, heave them 
5 the middle of the river. The water is loweſt in 
— or May; but, the rains beginning to fall op after, 
* fat country is overflowed for ſeveral miles fore the 
4 of September, when the waters begin to retire, but 
nb a prolific mud behind, which makes Bengal the 
moſt fruitful province of India, for all kinds of grain. 
Theſe waters keep better at ſea than any other, except 
we Thames. The ſpring tides riſe uſually about ten 
feet here; but there bave been terrible inundations and 
forms of late years, in which the towns near the ſhore 
©. fred much, and the ſhips in the river were ſome of 
them caſt away 3 for there are no ſafe barbours upon the 
eat coaſt of India; therefore, when the monſoons, ot 
ſtormy ſeaſon, is expected, which is about the autumnal 
equinox, the ſhipping on the coaſt ſail up the Ganges for 
beit ſecurity, The Europeans ufe the moſt weſterly 
branch of the Ganges, where the Engliſh have ſome 
ſettlements, particularly at Fort William and Huegly. 
ANTAN, or Grantan. A weight uſed at Bantam, one of 
the capitals of the iſland of Java, and in ſome other parts 
of the Eaſt Indies, being about three pounds avoirdupois, 


dom of Pegu; but not in a royal mint, each perſon being 
at full liberty to coin them, on paying the King's duties, 
There are ſome profits to be made by this coin, by ſtay- 
ing for ſome time in Pegu, where the payments 0 gold, 
ſilver, ſpice, pearls, and other rich merchandiſe, are 
uſually made in ganzas, which raiſes their price in the time 
of theſe payments. Their value is not fixed, but uſually 
they are worth about 1d. or 14 d. fterling : there are 
alſo half and quarter ganzas rated in proportion. 
ARAS. A coarſe white cotton cloth, brought from the 
Eaſt Indies, particularly Surat; the pieces being from 
g ells 3, to 14 ells and a half long, and 3 broad. 
RBLE, or Garbling, of ſpices, drugs, and other gro- 
ceries, is the cleanſing them from the droſs and duſt 
mixed therewith, and ſeparating the good from the bad, 
according to the qualities of the ſeveral commodities. 
ARBLER of ſpices, is an officer of great antiquity in the 
city of London, who is empowered to enter any ſhop, 
or warehouſe, to view and ſearch the drugs, ſpices, and 
other commodities z as alſo to garble, and cleanſe them; 
which was an office granted by King Henry VI. to the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and commonalty of London, 
with the advice of the merchants, as well as the grocers, 
ior the conceiving and creating of ſuch ordinances there- 
u as might be moſt conducive to the benefit of the mer- 
chant, the uttering and ſale of the grocer, and the good- 
nel of the commodity garbled, for the health of the 
people in general. e 
The gubler, after ſorting and dividing the good from the 
cn mmodities, was to ſeal them up, and to tare all 
n caixs, hogſheads, barrels, bags, and other meaſures, 
* ſuch ſpices, drugs, and merchandiſes were brought, 
A lch, and indifferently, between buyer and ſeller ; 
inerefore, the workmen and labourers belonging to 
de gubler, were formerly ſwore to a faithful and honeſt 
charge of their duty. x 

| er was alſo to keep all wet and defective com- 
* a apart, without any mixture of good and bad; 
"ad ter they were ſufficiently garbled, he was to ſeal 
* with a croſs-bar;z thereby to diſtinguiſh the good 
: b chantable commodities from ſuch as were de- 
1 pamarketable, which the buyer might readily 
viſe to 4 2 upon the ſeal. The garbler was like- 
wok ler © licence to any perſon to buy ſpices garbleable : 
em pla ace one and not another, or to carry the ſame 

© to place ungarbled, was unlawful; ſo it was 


\NZAS. A coin of tin and copper, ſtruck in the king- 
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to take money of merchants before their goods were gar- 
| bled, or to take more money of one than another, or to 
take more for his fees than was limited by the acts of the 
common council: for the rates of the office of garbling 
were eſtabliſhed by ſeveral acts of common council, at 
the firſt, inſtitution of the office; and the table of fees 
hung up in Guildhall; in public view, that all perſons 
concerned might take notice thereof; which accuſtomed 
tates of allgpites and drugs garbleable were as follow. 
* TOW 5 a Oh 
eppet, not exceeding 200 and tire: 
. by: : 4 - WP 2 O per bag. 
2 exceeding 300 - 2 6 


© 
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3 
, 
' 
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» 
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per 100 wt. 


Onion ſeeds - a 
French barley $ 6 
Galls - 4 
Indigo - - - 
Argal - - 
Licorice - * 
Saunders - 5 P 
Long pepper 9 
Spignal - A 
Gallingal - - 
Turmerick - R 
Setwel o - 
Caſha fiſtula = - 
Guinea pepper * 
Senna ” > 
Bayherries - ws 
Erius — - 
Staveſacre > 
Calamus - 6 
Fenyegreek - - 
8 ia lignum - * 
rains — - = 
Maſtic - | — - 
Frankincenſe - 1 
Gum arabic - | A 
Rhubarb - 5 
Scamony — "I 
Olibanum - 5 
Hermidacles - = 
Gum-lack = 2” 
Sal armoniac - « 3 


GARBLES. The duſt, ſoil, or filth, ſeparated from good 
ſpice, drugs, or other groceries. 

GARBOARD- plant. The firſt plank of a ſhip that is 
faſtened to her keel on the outſide. 

5 That ſeam in a ſhip which is next her 

cel, 

GARDENER. A perſon employed in gardening ; which 
is a healthful, laborious, ingenious, and profitable buſi- 
neſs ; particularly about Landon, where the ſkill lies in 
bringing the beſt and earlieſt garden products to market. 

GARDENERS company of London, was incorporated by. let- 
ters-patent of the 14th of James I. dated the gth of No- 
vember 1616, by the title of The maſter, wardens, 
aſſiſtants, and commonalty of the company of gardeners 
of London; who are governed by a maſter, two wardens, 
and 18 aſſiſtants; but have neither hall or livery. 

GARI. A kind of money of accompt uſed in ſeveral parts 
of the Eaſt Indies, particularly in the Mogul's territories : 
a gari of rupees being 4000, or about 509 l. ſterl. See Rupee. 
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GARLAND), in a ſhip, denotes a collar of ropes, wound 
about the head of the main-maſt, to keep the ſhrouds 
from galling. | 

GARLICK. A ſtrong ſcented hot plant, like an onion, 
but ſtronger; uſed in ſauces, and on other occaſions. 

GARNET. See Granate. e 2 bs 

GARNET. The tackle with which goods are hoiſted into 

and out of a ſhip. GS. e 

GARONNE. A river of France, which riſes in the Py- 
renean mountains, and, running north-weſt, paſſes by 
the city of Tholouſe; then, continuing the ſame courſe, 
divides the provinces of Guienne and Gaſcony ; and, 
after viſiting Bourdeaux, difcharges itſelf into the bay of 
Biſcay, about 60 miles below that city ; having received 
the river Dordonne, and ſeveral others in its paſlage. 
The uſual tides come vp the Garonne, 20 miles above 
Bourdeaux ; and this river has alſo a communication with 
5 Mediterranean ſea by the royal canal made by Lewis 

IV. 2 

GAU DIVIS. A white cotton cloth brought from the Eaſt 
Indies, being a kind of baffeta, but narrower, and not 
ſo fine. See Baffetas. 

GAUGER. An officer of the exciſe, appointed by the 
commiſſioners to gauge, or meaſure all caſks, tuns, pipes, 
barrels, hogſheads of beer, wine, oil, or exciſeable com- 
modities; and to give them a mark of allowance, which 
is a circle burnt with an iron, before they are ſold in any 
place within the extent of this office. See Exciſe. 

GAUGING, is the art or a& of meaſuring the capacities, 
or contents of all kinds of veſſels; and determining the 
quantity of fluids,- or other matters contained therein ; 
which is properly the art of reducing the unknown ca- 
pacity of veſſels of ſeveral forms, cubical, parallelepepedal, 
cylindrical, ſpheroidal, or conical, to ſome known cubic 
meaſure; and of computing, for inſtance, how many 
pon quarts, pints, or the like, of ale, beer, wine, 

randy, or any other liquor, are contained therein : this 
being a branch of ſtereometry; and the principal veſſels 
that come under its operation are pipes, barrels, rundlets, 
and other caſks; as alſo backs, coglers, fats, and other 
large veſſels. All the varieties whereof caſks are capable 
lie between the 5; and -7; of the difference between the 
bung and the head diameters ; ſo that all the gauger has 
to do, is to take ſuch a part*' of the difference be- 
tween theſe two diameters as he thinks beſt for the cur- 


vature of the caſk ; which added to the head diameter, 


gives the diameter of the mean cylinder. However, 
the buſineſs of gauging is very uncettain : though it comes 
near enough the truth for the purpoſes of common life. 
In Spain there are officers for gauging of ſhips, who are 
to take their dimenſions for calculating their tonnage and 
freight. 

The laws of England urg to gauging are thoſe of the 
27th and giſt of Edward III. the 4th of Richard II. 
the 18th of Henry VI. the 4th of Richard III. the 28th 
of Henry VIII. and the 31ſt of Elizabeth; whereby all 
wines imported for ſale are to be gauged, upon forfeiture 
of the goods ; the contents of the veſlels are aſcertained ; 
as alſo what other liquors are ſubject to gauge, and how 
it is to be taken. Sce Meaſure. 

GAURIES. A people diſperſed all over India and Perſia, 
who pretend to be deſcended from the ancient Perſians, 
tho* they differ from the modern in ſeveral material ar- 
ticles : but, as their employment is only huſbandry, they 
are no ways conſiderable, either as promoters of trade, or 
members of ſociety. 

GAUS. - A kind of copper drums made in China, being a 

part of the cargoes of ſuch ſhips as go from Canton to Siam. 

GAUT. A kind of buſhel, uſed by the Moors in ſome 
places of the coaſts of Barbary, particularly among the 
Anledalis, a tribe of Moors, not far diſtant from the 

Baſtion of France; thirty of which are about 20 buſhels 
. Wincheſter meaſure, 
GAUZE, in commerce, a very thin, ſlight, tranſparent kind 
. of ſtuff, wove ſometimes of ſilk, and ſometimes only of 
thread ; but there are alſo figured gauzes; and ſome of 
them with flowers of gold and ſilver, on a filk ground, 
which are principally brought from China, and ſeveral 
parts of the Eaſt Indies. "The pieces are uſually 19 or 20 
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ells long; and thoſe from China ſometimes 11 
and 7 broad: their chief uſe being for women's o. aq 
GAYOC. See Guaiacum. namen 
GAZ ANA, or Gaſava. A term for one of the ; 
kinds of rupees current in the Mogul's tert 
cularly at Amadabat, being worth about 2 x, 
GAZE. A ſmall copper coin, current in Perfia, wo 
about z d. ſterling, | "ey 

GAZUL. An Egyptian weed, uſed as the Princigy 

gredient in making the fineſt glaſſes. Al 

GE, or Je. A long indian meaſure uſed in the Ma, 

territories z which is not a real meaſure, but 2 by 

ol accompt, making about 40 Engliſh ells. _ 

GEAILOYE. A fort of liquid meaſure uſed in ſyn, 

vinces of France; but different according to the 
The largeſt contains 16 pints, the middlemoſt 12 
the ſmalleſt 8. 1 

GEDENG. An Indian meaſure for pepper, con 
about 4 lb. avoirdupois. A 

GEET. A river of the Auſtrian Netherlands, whiz 
in the S. E. part of Brabant, and runs north Near g 
confines of Liege; after which, paſſing by Lande a 
Leaw, it falls into the Demer a little below Halen. 

GELLY. See Size. 

GEM, or Gemm. A common name for a'! precio Poms 
or jewels ; among which the principal are the d 
ruby, ſapphire, jacinth, emerald, topaz, amethy(, r 
nate, jaſper, onyx, turcoiſe, opal, agate, cryſtal, porghy 
and marble, 
Pearls are alſo ranked among gems, though not hn 
for a deſcription whereof, ſee each under its proper ad 
as alſo the article of Precious ſtones. 

Several authors, both ancient and modern, relate wong 
of the virtues and medicinal properties of gems: but ia 
reputation, in this reſpect, is greatly diminiſhed, and ng 
even deny them any virtue at all; which occaſioned ll 
Boyle to write a treatiſe on the origin and virtues of ga 
the purport whereof is to make appear, that ſuch fx 


fories, | 


bd, fel 


were originally in a fluid ſtate, or made up of ſuch ic * 
ſtances as were formerly fluid; and that many of the - 


general virtues are probably derived from the mixtur d gu 
metalline, and other mineral ſubſtances uſually incay 
rated with them, while the great variety, and the put 
cular efficacy of their virtues ariſe from ſome happy c * 
current circumſtances of the peculiar nature of the n 
pregnating liquor, and the proportion where in it is nut 
with the petreſcent juice, 6 
The knowledge of gems depends upon two princqi 
things; their hardneſs and their colour: the diamond 
the hardeſt of all; and in point of colour the damon 
valued for its tranſparency, the ruby for its purple, ! 
ſapphire for its blue, the emerald for its green, the ne 
for its orange, the amethyſt for its carnation, the onyx 
its tawny ; the jaſper, agate, and porphyry, for * 
vermillion, green, and variegated colours, and the gram 
for its blood-red : all of which, by the fiatute of the 
of Geo. II. are to paſs inwards and outwards, vitho 
warrant or fee ; and may be imported or exported in u 
ſhip or veſſel. | 1 
Mr. Boyle ſays, that upon knowing the different 1 f 
of producing the adventitious colours of metals an , | 
rals in bodies capable of vitrification, depends the 1 
making counterfeit gems.: for whilſt pure ſand, 7 a 
cined cryſtal, gives the body in their e 
for the moſt part, ſome metalline or mineral i x, 
in a ſmall proportion with it, that gives the co * | 
GEMMLEZ, Sal-Gem, or Sal Gemma, is 2 mw ” 
rock ſalt, extracted from pits, and mines of fe ** 
derived from the Latin word gemma, which * 
precious ſtone; becauſe this kind of deere : ' 
tranſparent and brilliant, like rock cryſtal, 
ranked among precious ſtones, . ang beſt kin 
The mines where the greateſt quantity 250 8 1, Epen 
ſal-gem is found, are thoſe of Wiliſca in Po ane. lr 
in Upper Hungary, and Cardonna in the princip 
Catalonia in Spain. ON Rs 1 
The greateſt iſe of this ſalt is for pickling» in 69 
where there is no other kind of ſalt ; but dye 
ſume great quantities of it. See Salt, GENEQU! 


; GE N 
* EQUIN, or Cotton Genequin, is a kind of ſpun cotton, 
N , 


ing no conſiderable vent. 
eemed but little, as _ Lite common, frequent, 


; in whic * Fer 
| anies: but general, in anotr 
os ** all ſorts or kinds ; in Which 
what is called the general fund. 


4 univetſa 
purt among Oe 
aſe, implies 4 
| er 
pe Me and General Fund. 1 gl 15 
ze Gen A republic in alliance with Switzerlan con- 
„ territory divided into eleven pariſhes, ex- 
| ining e che city of Geneva, the capital of, the re- 
Wuſive o A near the confines of France, Savoy, and 


* 


aged 7 lake of Geneva, 70 miles S. W. of 
e 


berry, and bo N. W. of Lyons; 
py 1 rl — 46 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. 
Ing i. c ſurrounded with a wall, and other fortifica- 
- = t 2 miles in circumference 3 being tolerably 
2 10 To moſt admired for its ſituation on the lake 
el —_ The inhabitants are computed to amount to 
. but they are not in the greateſt ſecurity from 
b, ooo a neighbours of France. and Savoy, whoſe 
« = come up to their very walls, and whoſe princes 
ike fome pretenſions to the dominions of this republic, 
hich is protected by its allies, the cantons of F riburg, 
in, and Zurich, againſt the aitacks of both. 
his city was the reſidence of Calvin, and is now the 
reat reſort of the calviniſts fram France, and other na- 
ons, for education: for the ſake of which- religion the 
> neveſe expelled their biſhop, in the year 1553, who 
is their ſovereign at that time, and erected a republic, 
acing the legiſlative authority in A council of 200, and 
ſenate of 25, who have the executive power or admi- 
jon of the government. ; 5 
_— 42 common people is the Savoyard, or 
very bad diale& of the French tongue 3 though people 
condition ſpeak French in greater purity : they have an 
niverſity, and carry on a conliderable foreign trade; 


lle, books, piſtols, watches, and ſhammy leather; for 
more particular account whereof, ſee the general article 
Switzerland. | | 
&EvA, is alſo a popular name for a compounded water, 
ocured from the berries of the juniper-tree, diſtilled 
ith brandy or malt-ſpirits, which is more commonly 
plled gin. : | 
he . or principal ingredient of this liquor, is 
re malt ſpirit, which is made by the malt-diſtillers ; 
jan which no liquor of equal ſtrength is reputed to be 
ore wholeſome : ſuch ſpirits they ſell to the rectifiers or 
dmpound diltillers, and ſeldom or ever trade with any 
het people: thoſe rectifiers infuſe the juniper-berry, 
d the other ingredients, that conſtitute gin for common 
e, which they diſpoſe of to the retailers. See Di/tiller. 


jouland quarters of corn in this branch of buſineſs, to the 


government, by the duties laid upon the liquor : but 
e Irequent uſe of it among the inferior people was ſo 
judicial to the general part of the community, as to 
Hor the interpolition of the legiſlature, who paſſed ſe- 
ral ads of parliament to prevent the pernicious conſe- 


lng evil; which are mentioned, together with ſeve- 
other material circumſtances relating to this trade, 
Ker the articles of Spirituꝛus Liquors, and Diſtillery. 
1 GExzvA. See Leman lake. 8550 
0a. An Italian republic, and the capital city be- 
daz to it; to which the jfland and the kingdom of 
ca is ſubject. See Vah. . 
118 A ſilver coin of Genoa, worth 6 s. 6 d. ſterl. 
3 A medicinal root, the product of a plant of 
TO ; the root being of a yellowiſh colour,and 
oY bitter ; ſometimes as thick as the arm, but 
i" ny divided into branches no bigger than the 
| an, 


0 is held excellent againſt poiſons, and even 
ty Plague : it ſtands at the head of eta 


and ſtrengthening the ſtomach, and helping 


NE KAL: 9 BY light is to be underſtood a general 


the river Rhone, at the weſt end of the 


ir principal manufactures being gold and ilver lace, 


he Britiſh diſtillery annually conſumes ſeveral hundred - 


eat benefit of the landed intereft, and to the ſupport of 


ences reſulting from the unlimited exerciſe of this in- 


GEO 


_ digeſtion: it is ſudorific, and uſed with ſucceſs in inter- 


mitting fevers, whence ſome call it the European quina- 


-quina : it is alſo an ingredient in treacle: and is externally 


applied to wounds. 


* ; 


The plant affects moſt places, being found commonly 
enough in Burgundy, the Alps, and Pyreneans, where 


it is called by botaniſts, gentiana vulgaris major, ellebori 
alli alis; but the gentians growing in England are rather 


gentianelle. 


* N 4 


Fhe root ſhould be choſen dry, new, of a moderate thick- 


* 


neſs, free from earth, and furniſhed with five little branches 
or fibres: but that which is dried by the air ought to be 


- Held as far preferable to that dried. in the oven, which 
are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the colour; the former being 
of a golden yellow within fide, and the latter ſomewhat 


* 
” 


blackiſh. | | 
GENnTIAN-water, See the general article of Mater. 
GEOGRAPHY. The deſcription of the ſurface of the 


natural terraqueous globe, conſiſting of earth and water, 


which: is repreſented by the artificial globe. See Globe 
and Earth, Sea and Ocean. 


General, or univerſal GeoGR aPHy, is that which conſiders 


the earth in general, without any regard to particular 


Special, or particular GE 0GRAPHY, is that which conſiders 


the conſtitution of the ſeveral regions or countries ; their 


. bounds, figure, &c. with the mountains, foreſts, mines, 


waters, plants, animals, &c. therein ; as alſo their climates, 
ſeaſons, weather, diſtance from the equator, &c. their 
inhabitants, arts, foods, commodities, cuſtoms, language, 
religion, policy, cities, &c. 

Nera, King of Egypt, ordered the Phænicians to make 
a ſurvey of the whole coaſt of Africa, which they ac- 
compliſhed in three years : Darius procured the Ethiopic 
ſea, and the mouth of the Indies to be ſurveyed. And 
Pliny relates, that Alexander, in his expedition into Aſia, 
took two geographers, Diognetus and Bceton, to meaſure 
and deſcribe the roads ; and that from their itineraries the 
writers of the following ages took many particulars : but 
the art was very defective among the ancients. 

By. means of geography, the ſituation of kingdoms, pro- 
vinces, Cities, ſeas, &c. and their reſpective diſtances are 


known: therefore, this ſcience is abſolutely neceſſary to be 


known by all merchants, efpecially thoſe who trade by ſea. 


If a merchant trades to the Levant, he ought to know 


5 deg. of W. lon. and 5 deg. of N. lat. See Guinea. 
Fort ST. GEORGE, The preſidency of the Engliſh Eaſt 


exactly the ſituation of all the port-towns of the Mediter- 
ranean ; their diſtance from each other; the ſituation of 
iſlands, gulphs, ſtreights, and capes ; the knowledge of 
their different ſovereigns, their intereſts, religion, forces, 
and manners; without all which he is in great danger of 
taking falſe meaſures. 

If a merchant undertakes the commerce of the North, 
he muſt be acguainted with all the ports of the Northern 
ocean, and thoſe of the Baltic ſea; the intereſts of the 
princes to whom they belong ; the merchandiſe and ma- 
nufactures of the country; the weights and ' meaſures 
which are uſed ; beſides an infinity of other circumſtances. 
Such examples may ſuffice ; and it may be ſaid, with ſome 
foundation, that geography is indiſpenſibly neceſſary for a 
merchant to underſtand, as well for the knowledge of 


trading places, as making aſſurances ; as alſo for carryin 


on the cod, whale, and coral fiſhery ; for without this 


knowledge a merchant is often liable to be deceived b 


the perſons he confides in; beſides, it is ſhameful for a 
trader not to ſpeak pertinently of his buſineſs. 


ST. GEORGE's Channel, is that which fets from the At- 
lantic ocean into the Ir.ſh ſea, ſeparating Pembrokeſhire, 


and the whole weſtern coaſt of Wales, from the county 


of Waterford, and the eaſtern part of Ireland as far as 
Drogheda. | 


ST. GEORGE del Mina, The capital of the Dutch ſettle- 


ments on the gold coaſt of Guinea, in Africa, lying in 


India company, on the coaſt of Coromandel, in the Hither 
India, which is ſituated. in 80 deg. of E. lon. and 1 3 deg. 
of N. lat. See India, and Madraſs. 


ST. GEoRGE's, The largeſt of the Bermuda, or ſummer- 
iſlands, lying in 65 deg. of W. lon. and 32 deg. 30 min. 


of 


® 


of N. lat. See ' Britih America, under the article of 
Great Britain. | 
GEORGIA, in Aſia, See Perfia, and Tiurky, 
GrzokG1A, in America. See Britiſb America, under the 
article of Great Britain. Bi 
GERGENTUM. The antient Agrigentum, a town of 
Sicily, ſituated in the province of Mazara, on the ſoùth 
ſhore, 55 miles ſouth-eaſt of Palermo, in 13 deg; 30 
min. of E. lon. and 37 deg. 20 min, of N. lat. FP 
GERMANY. The bounds of modern Germany, iritlud- 
ing Bohemia and Silefia, are the Baltic ſea; Dentnark, 
and the German ocean, towards the north; Poland and 
Hungary, on the eaſt; the gulph of Venice, and the 
Alps, which divide it from Italy, towards the ſouth ; and 
France, and the Low Countries, towards the weſt; ex- 
tending from 5 deg. to 19 deg. of E. lon. and from 45 to 
55 deg. of N. lat. being about 600 miles long from north 
to ſouth, and 500 broad from eaſt to weſt. 
ſouthern provinces is temperate and healthful, and the ſoil 
extremely fruitful : but towards the north, the cold is = 
ſevere in winter; the land producing neither wine nor oil, 
and but moderate crops of grain. The ſeas of Germany ate 
the Baltic, and the German ocean; but the gulph of Venice 
may alſo now come into the number of the Genn feas, 
the Empreſs-Queen being in poſſeſſion of the port of 
Trieſte, and ſome other towns on that fide, whete the 
has lately attempted. to eſtabliſh a trade. The fea 
_ . waſhes but a ſmall part of the German ſhores at preſent, 
though Germany gives name to that ſea; indeed the fe- 
venteen provinces.of the Low Countries were made part 
of the empire by Charles V. by the name of The circle of 
Burgundy, and then Germany might be ſaid to have 
had a pretty large ſea- coaſt; but theſe provitices are now 
eſteemed no part of the empire. 
The principal rivers in Germany are, firſt, the Danube, 
which is augmented by the Iſer, the Lech, the Regen, the 
Ifar, the Inn, the Ens, the Rab, the Drave, the Save, and 


the Teyſſe: beſides theſe, there are feveral confiderable - 


rivers in the Turkiſh provinces, as the Morava, the 
Alauta, and the Pruth, all which fall into the Danube. 
The ſecond great river is the Rhine, which riſes from 
two ſprings in the Alps, receiving the Neckar, the 
Maine, and the Moſelle. The third is the Elbe, which 
riſes near Hirchburg in Sileſia, from eleven feveral heads, 
which, after they are united, run northward between 
Miſnia and Luſatia into Saxony, receiving the Moldau, 
Egra, and other rivers. The fourth is the Weſer, which 
riſes in the mountains of Thuringia. | 

The Emperors, like other ſovereigns, are the fountains of 
honour in their dominions; and not only conſtitute 
Dukes, Marquiſſes, Counts, and the like, but have fre- 
quently taken upon them to make Kings. They have 
not, indeed, the power of making peace and war, or of 
levying taxes, without the conſent of the electors, and 
other princes of the empire ; neither can they make laws, 


or ſuſpend them, without the conſent of the diet, or aſ= Hamburg, is an imperial city, or ſovereign Rate, in the ci 


ſembly of the ſtates : but the hereditary dominions of the 
houſe of Auſtria are now ſo much enlarged, this family 
has ſuch a number of profitable poſts and honours at its 
diſpoſal, that the princes or the empire are very much de- 
voted to it, and ſeldom oppoſe any thing which his Im- 
perial Majeſty propoſes : for, ſince the late acquiſitions 
in Hungary, the Low Countries, and Italy, the Empe- 
rors have made a figure equal almoſt to their greateſt 
anceſtors. | 
The next perſon to the Emperor is the King of the Ro- 
mans, who has little authority but what he derives from 
the Emperor. In the Emperor's abſence, indeed, he 
uſually takes upon him the adminiftration of the go- 
vernment ; and, after the Emperor's death, fucceeds 
without any further election. The firſt occaſion of elect- 
ing a King of the Romans, proceeded from a contriy- 
ance of ſome Emperors to ſecure the | 
their own families; they made uſe of their authority while 
they were in poſſeſſion of the throne, and eaſily influ- 
enced the eleQors to chuſe a ſon, a brother, or ſome 
other near relation, to be King of the Romans; which 
is now grown ſo cuſtomary, that the empire ſeems to be 
entailed on the males of the Auſttian fray, it being 


* 


much the füme thing to eleft's- King of te dan 
ö | ? 


_ Mie im any of the eleftoral famihes, the 
he air in the 


territor 
they enter into ſuch confederacies as tend to the g 


Imperial crown to 


GER 


| » Sy an Emperor, * 
e principal thetnbers of the empire, af; | the 

the Romans, are the nine electors; of we hy ſin 1 
firſt are eccleſtaſtical, namely, the elefurs of 1h ; reli 
Triers, and Cologne; who ate: alfo arch-chang'* 2 


the empire ; the King or Queen of Boheni , 4 
of Bavaria, the Duke of Arn the Marg? le 
denburgh, the Prince Palatine of Rhine, 8 
Duke of Brunſwick. | Wh 
The right of election is annexed to their ele 


palities and eſtates; and as lon 5 chere "pig 


ing the Empetor cannot be taken ſrom them 
the ban of the empire, or a decree of eſtates, * 

very elector is ſovereign in his dominions ; they 
laws, eftabliſh courts of juſtice, coin money, le 0 
and make alliances with other princes of the es. 
foreigners, taife fortifications, and make wa * 
under ſome reſtrictions; but they cannot alter tes 


of — or lay new tolls or cuſtoms in their 7 
tes, without the conſent of the diet; neither a 


of the empire, or are contrary to the fealty ter 
fworn to the Emperor; and, if they do, the ta; 
the empite may proceed againſt and diveſt them d i 
inhetitances, and the privileges of electors. | 
When a general diet, or an aſſembly of the flats & 
Empire, is to be held, the Emperor iſſues out his ( 
_ to the ſeveral princes, and other members dt 
diet, acquainting them with the time and place of 
ſitting ; and they are bound by their allegiance to wy 
at the day appointed, either in perſon, or by wy 
roxy. But as the princes of the empire took adm 
f the neceſſities, or indulgence of the German Em 
to erect the governments they held in the capacity of i 
roys, or governors, into independent principality 
did the cities now called free and imperial. The In 
rors frequently wanting ſupplies of money to cam! 
eir wars, and for other occaſions, borrowed laree(1 
of the wealthy trading towns, and paid them 27 
munificent grants and privileges; making then . | 
Rates, and independent of the governors of the proc es U 
where they ſtood. Accordingly theſe cities exercie 
kinds of ſovereign power; they make laws, conlit 
courts of juſtice, coin money, raiſe forces, and 9 
into alliances and confederacies for their defence. 
have alſo their ſeats in the diet, only acknowledging! 
Emperor for their ſupreme lord, and contributing i 
ſhare towards the common defence of their county] 
There are alſo ſeveral cities, which have obtained 
name of Hans town, being cities remarkable for d 
commerce. They were Remer 72 cities; but i 
are reduced only to Hamburg, Bremen, Lu 
Dantzic. See Fines towns. 
of Lower Saxony, and duchy of Holſtein, I: U 
partly on iſlands, and partly on the continent, l 
north-ſide of the river Elbe; being ſituated in 9 15 
min. of E.: lon. and 54 deg. of N. lat. 40 miley, 
of Lubeck, 55 N. E. of Bremen, and about 73%" 
the German ocean, where it receives the * 1 
territory ſubject to it is ſmall: but there are * 
villages, and noblemen's ſeats in it; beſides, f 
ſeveral little iſlands in the Elbe ſubject to =6 
burghers. This city is large and populous ; but | 
low, that in ſome ſpring-tides they receive 3 
mage in their houſes, to whoſe doors the —_— | 
'p, to delve or take in heir lading ; the * 1 
16 miles above the city; but there is 2 ſand- hs 
-fout miles below it, which fomewhat impedes 1 
gation of large ſhips, who are obliged to come "nerd 
at a place called New Mills, and unlace — 1 
diſe into fmaller veſſels. They have plenty gef. 
of proviſions, which are either drought down x 
from the interier-parts of Germany, „N. Ad 
Abroad; their markets being well Rored uin |, 
fiſh, as alſo with garden - ſtuff. There 4 1 
the City, and *feverat well- endowed hofpita 
3 | 


G E R 
; - larly one for diſabled ſeamen 
an 278 ehabl.ſhed religion is Luthe- 
their — were formerly ſo much bigotted to 
iim; an as opiniobs, as to tolerate no other ſect, 
religo h or Proteſtant, except in the chapels of 
ther Pop! | he Engliſh being firſt indulged 
x miniſters 3 bat CSS — 
8" "cerciſe of their public worſhip, the Dutch an 
* (205 have been favoured in like manner. 
* of Hamburg are, 4 burgomaſters, 20 
_ aldermen, chofen out of the moſt conlider- 
w_ yo ats or tradeſmen; 12 common ccuncil men, 
re- who not only conſtantly attend the-ſervice 
on but upon extraordinary occaſions aſſemble 
* "# the principal citizens, called burger alten, or 
* * city ; and if the caſe is very important, the 
- body of freemen are aſſembled, in whom ſeems to 
E laſt 7 fort. But this has been frequently diſputed ; 
70 te pretending, that though the freemen are called 
— Lo upon extraordinary occaſions, their ſupe- 
3 have the power of determining what ought to 
8 and theſe controverſies have ſometimes roſe 
= that the Emperor has been obliged to take cogni- 
5 f them, and command the forces of the <ircle to 
* the city, and preſerve its tranquillity. . 
: er, the King of Denmark, as Duke of Holſtein, 
med laid claim to the dominion of this city; 
"cularly in the year 1724, when his Daniſh Majeſty 
ved this claim, and called Hamburg his hereditary 
' which the Hamburghers denied. Indeed the Danes 
| 8 pretenſions to this city; but now they have none. 
dewar, Duke of Sleſwick, by the affiſtance of his 
(ther Canutus VI. King of Denmark, took this city from 
Emperor Otho IV. and Woldemar being afterwards 
anced to the Daniſh crown, transferred the ſovereignty 
Hamburgh to Albrecht Earl of Ortemund, who aſ- 


f ſilver, or 1121. 10s. ſterling ; whereby the 
wer a free and independent ſtate. Adolph IV. 
| of Holſtein, confirmed their rights and privileges, 
bis ſucceſſors alſo did down to Adolph XIV. the laſt 
ul of Holſtein and Scawenburg of that family, who 
lin 1459; when the provipce of Holſtein put them- 
Ives under the protection of Chriſtian I. King of Den- 
x, whom they elected their ſovereign, under the title 
Duke of Holſtein; and the citizens of Hamburg en- 
red into an alliance with the King of Denmark, en- 
ging to maintain the fame friendſhip and correſpon- 
nce with him they had done with the Earls of Hol- 
ein and Scawenburg his predeceſſors, if he would con- 
m their rights and privileges; which he did accordingly. 
t his ſucceſſors were perpetually reviving their claim 
d the ſovereignty of this city 3 and ſome of them com- 
led the citizens to pay large ſums to purchaſe a con- 
mation of their liberties; ſometimes appearing before 
e city with a numerous army, and at other times block - 
g up the mouth of the river Elbe, by means of the for- 
aß of Gluckſtaſt, taking their ſhips, and obſtructing 


ty a free imperial city; and the powers intereſted in 
ring the liberties of this city have hitherto inter- 
_ preſerved them from being ſwallowed up by 
AMArk; ; 
des the Elbe, the Hamburghers have a channel opened 
d the river Trave, for the ſake of a communication with 
neck, and the Baltic ſea, to avoid toll and other diffi- 
ales of the Sound; veſlels lying in the Trave being 
thin 40 miles of the Baltic; whereas it is upwards of 
{© round the coaſt of Jutland by the Daniſh ſound. 
7 the Havel and Spree they have a trade with the elec- 
* of Brandenburg; and by a canal from the Spree 
Th er, their trade is extended to Sileſia, Moravia, 
23 almoſt to Hungary; while the Elbe, and 
0 — carry its commerce on to Auſtria, Bohemia, 
, merchandiſes proper for Hamburg, are French, 
* Lunenburg ſalts; white wine, brandy, and 
uy woollen cloths, ſilks, ſpice, drugs, haberdaſhery 
ba prunes, and other dry fruits; laſtly, paper, which 
a Conſiderable advantage. 


ned his right to the citizens in conſideration of 1500 


er traffic : but the imperial diet in 1510 declared Ham- 


| 
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The merchandiſes brought from Hamburg ate; linens of 
ſeveral countries and forts, linen yarn, corn, tin plates, 
braſs, flee), and iron wire made in Saxony; all forts of 


Braziery ware, carpenters timber, clap-boards, and kid- 


ſkins in great quantities from Brandenburg; beſides al- 


moſt all the merchandiſe of the north and the Baltic, 


are to be met with there, but not ſo cheap, as they are 
had only at the ſecond hand. 

Hamburg principally. exports its linens to Great Britain, 
from whence it receives moſt of its woollen cloths and 
ſtuffs: from Hull in Yorkſhire they generally have 
woollen goods to the value of 100 0001. a year; they 
pay about 20,000 l. yearly for Engliſh worſted ſtockings, 
and have a great demand for tobacco, ſugar, ginger, 
Eaft India goods, tin, and lead; all the Engliſh goods 
ſold there amounting to ſeveral hundred thouſand pounds 
a year. 

The Engliſh merchants make a great figure at Ham- 
burg; having extraordinary privileges granted them 
in preference to other nations: they appear as a body, 
with particular juriſdiction and powers among themſelves ; 
and as they are called in London the Hamburg company, 
ſo they ate called at Hamburg the Engliſh houſe or ſo- 
ciety; upon which account the Engliſh are pretty nume- 
rous here; this being really, as it was aneiently called, 


the ſtaple of the Engliſh trade for this part of the world. 


The Hamburghers alſo carry on a great trade with 
Ruſſia and Livonia, receiving their commodities in ex- 
change. They likewiſe ſupply moſt parts of Germany 
with merchandiſe ; receiving from the north part of the 
empire, and Poland, linen yarn and hne flax, honey, wax, 
anniſeed, linſeed, and drugs. They have generally about 
400 (tips employed; of which 30 are kept in the trade 


to and from London, about 40 are kept trading to and 


from Bourdeaux in France, 50 or 60 are in the Green- 
land trade, ſome navigate the Baltic, and others are ſent 
into the Mediterranean, ; 

The Hamburghers are fond of trade; and, ſenſible that na- 
tional manufactures are the life of it every where, they 


have lately erected ſeveral; particularly the weaving of 


damaſks, brocades, velvets, and the richeſt kind of ſilks, 
ſugar-baking, callico-printing, and the making of gold 
and filver wire : they have alſo begun to print linens, and 
brew great quantities of beer for exportation, which 
ſtands the heat of the warmer climates ; by which means 
the city of Hamburg carries on the moſt extenſive inland 
trade of any city in Europe, except London and Amiterdam, 
The Britiſh factory, which is removed from Flanders to 
Hamburg, is incorporated into a company, conſiſting of 
13 members, a governor, and deputy-governor; who are 
poſſeſſed of particular privileges granted by the regency in 
1610. Till 1688 they had an excluſive privilege of im- 
porting cloth ; but this liberty is now free to any of the 
inhabitants of the city. The Britiſh merchants decide all 
diſputes among themſelves by a majority of voices: they 
alſo judge with regard to their demands on burghers; but 


in this caſe a deputation of two ſenators is required, to 
act in concert with them; though the deciſions of the 


Britiſh mercharits are ſo juſt and ſummary, that the 
burghers generally make application to them, when they 
have demands upon any of the Britiſh factors, preferring 
their determinations to any other court in the juriſdiction 


of the city. See Hamburg company, under North com- 


panies, and Merchant Adventurers. 

The trade of Hamburg is not fo conſiderable at preſent as 
it was formerly ; becauſe Peterſburg, and other places in 
the Baltic, have become remarkable for trafic : but Al- 
tena has done it the moſt prejudice; for this town was 
built, by the King of Denmark, upon the Elbe, within 
two miles of Hamburg, to rival it in trade, It has been 
made the mart for the ſale of the merchandiſe brought 
from the Eaſt Indies by the Dutch Eaſt Iadia company; 
and it has obtained a great part of the commiſſion- buſineſs 
out of the hands of the Hamburghers : befides, the King 
of Denmark hurt the Hamburghers by coining money 
of a baſer alloy than uſual, which the citizens have re- 
moved by coining a ſufficient quantity of money them- 
ſelves, and fixing it at an invariable value, whereby their 
exchange is certain. | 


4 * | For 
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For the coins, monies of accompt and exchange, cuſtoms, 
meaſures, and weights, of Hamburg, ſee Coin, Money, 
Exchange, Cuſloms, Meaſures, and Weight: alſo for the 
bank of Hamburg, ſee Bank of Hamburg. 

Bremen is a flouriſhing and populous town of trade ; being 

the third in rank among the hans towns, and a free im- 

perial city. It is the capital of the duchy of Bremen, in 

the lower circle of Saxony; being ſituated in 8 deg. 20 

min. of E. lon. and 53 deg. 25 min of N. lat. on the ri- 

ver Weſer, 70 miles N. W. of Zell, and as many S. W. 

of Hamburg. The city is ſtrong by nature, as well as 

art; the whole country round it being eaſily laid under 
water by cutting the banks of the Weſer, which an- 
nually overflows, and enriches the land. It has ſeveral 
privileges granted it by the Emperor Wencelaus about the 
year 1400; particularly, that no goods ſhould be allowed 
to go down the Weſer, without being firſt landed here. 
The citizens are generally Calviniſts; being governed by 
4 burgomaſters, and 24 ratſheri or ſenators. The city 
is well ſupplied with fiſh, both from its rivers and the 
ſea ; particularly ſalmon and lampreys, which are caught 
in great quantities within the walls of the town ; the for- 
mer are dricd and ſmoaked, the latter pickled, and ſent 
throughout all Germany, where they are in great eſteem. 
The Weſer is navigable about 30 miles from the fea ; 
though not for ſhips of burden any higher than Fegeſack, 
6 miles below the city, where is a cuſtom-houſe, and 
where all ſhips load and unload; for above this place, 
the floods throw up great banks of ſand, which render the 
navigation dangerous; ſo that all goods are brought up 
from thence in flat-bottomed veſſels. 
The commodities exported from Bremen are timber, 
wool, and minerals: they have alſo an excellent way of 
dreſſing cloth and leather, which are ſent from other 
countries to be manufactured here. It ſends great quan- 
tities of Weſtphalia linens every year to England; for 
which it receives Engliſh woollen manufactures in ex- 
change, and diſperſes them into other parts of Germany. 
The Bremeners alſo receive large quantities of calicoes and 
ſugar in exchange for their linens 3 they print and refine 
theſe goods, which they ſend to the great fairs and marts 
of Germany. They ſend annually five ſhips to the whale- 
fiſhery in Greenland; and their harponeers are eſteemed 
ſo expert, that they are frequently hired both by the 
Engliſh and Dutch. They alſo ſend ſeveral ſhips to 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, chiefly with li- 
nens, ſome corn, and wool; for which they receive 
filks, ribbands, woods for dying, brandy, and ftrong 
wines, particularly thoſe of Anjou, Cogniac, and the up- 
per country of Guyenne in France. The duties of im- 
portation and exportation are very low, which gives the 
Bremeners an advantage over the Dutch: they have a 
council of trade; they coin a piece of money called a 
groat, which is worth about a halfpenny ; and their city 
is eſteemed the next port to Hamburg in the whole em- 
pire for commerce. 

Lubeck is an imperial city, and was formerly the principal 
of all the hans towns ; it is fituated in 10 deg. 35 min. 
of E. lon. and 54 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. in the circle 
of Lower Saxony, and duchy of Holſtein ; lying on the 
river Trave, 10 miles S. W. of the Baltic ſea, 40 miles 
N. E. of Hamburg, and 36 W. of Wiſmar. I he city 
is rich and populous, pleaſantly ſituated, and elegantly 
built, containing 20 parochial churches, beſides the ca- 
thedral ; though it was an inconſiderable borough, till 
enlarged and beautified by Adolph, the ſecond Earl of 
Holſtein, in 1140; from whom it was taken by Henry 
Duke of Saxony and Bavaria: Woldemar Duke of Sleſ- 
wick afterwards made himſelf maſter of it ; but the citi- 
zens being unkindly treated by him, they put themſelves 
under the protection of the Emperor Frederic II. who 
confirmed and enlarged their antient privileges and im- 
munities ; ſince which time Lubeck has continued a 
free imperial city; its territories being about about 60 
miles in circumference, containing ſeveral. ſmall towns 
and villages. 

The preſent government is in the hands of 12 burgo- 
maſters, elected out of the nobility and civil lawyers ; and 


the ſenate or council conſiſts of ſixteen members, half 


noblemen and lawyers, and the other half merchants : 


clenſion in trade to what it was former 


balance of power among the northern nations, 


for the other Lutheran biſhops are rather "gh ” 
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but two brothers, or a father and ſon, can 
ted at the ſame time into the ſenate ; nor 
craft or mechanic permitted to fit amon 
latter of which' 1 has contributed to their an 


not he 
13 Wy by 


ly, When 


could fit out upwards of 200 ſhips of war, and kl 


The biſhopric of Lubeck has been enjoyed by Ph 

princes ever ſince the year 1561, when the |, 
religion was introduced here, and devolves x; 8 I 
age, or inheritance, on the younger ſons of th, p 

Holſtein-Gottorp, who are ſtiled Dukes gf f 
Eutin, from a town where the palace of this pre 
about 4 miles from the city; this being pet 
Proteſtant biſhopric in Germany which ha 10 
ſtripped of the revenues and privileges belon 


dants, having little to diſtinguiſh them from the; 
rior clergy, but the point of precedence, 
Travemund, at the mouth of the river Tray, | 
port-town to Lubeck, which is about 3 league hi 
and eſteemed a very good harbour; from hey 
goods are conveyed in flat-bottomed veſſels, gr jy 
carrying 8 feet of water. | 
The commodities exported from Lubeck are h 
iron, anchors for ſhips, carpenters timber, com 
and moſt of the goods to be found at Hambur 
commodities imported there are Eneliſh and | 
woollen cloths, drugs for dying, pepper, Dutch 
and Engliſh ſugar : paper is a profitable article, f 
the Lubeckers re-export to Ruſſia : the French ao 
them with ſugar, haberdaſhery ware, and ſome filk& 
beſides ſalt, wine, brandy, and vinegar, 
The duties of importation and exportation are yy 
which are paid equally by burghers and ſtrangers; u 
of them amounting to 1 per cent. but ſtrangers areal 
to ſell their goods only to burghers: however, thy 
burghers ready enough to permit them to make uſedit 
names for a very ſmall commiſſion, which prevea 
prejudice this privilege might occaſion among flrayn 
For the trade of Dantzic. See Poland. 
It is proper to treat of the other principal trading 
in Germany, under their reſpective circles, as theyk 
in the following order, 


The circles of 

6. Suabia. 

7. The Upper Rhine. 
8. The Lower Rhine. 
9. Weſtphalia, 
10, Burgundy. 


1. The circle of Auſtria, 
Within the circle of Auſtria are comprehended 
only the archdukedom of Auſtria, but the duch 
Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, the counties of (as 
Cilley, and Tyrol, and the biſhoprics of Brixen 
Trent; which territories are bounded by Bobem 
Moravia on the north, by the kingdom of = 
on the eaſt, by the dominions of the republic of Je 
towards the ſouth, and by Bavaria towards 3 | 
being in length from eaſt to welt near 300 1 
about 200 broad from north to ſouth, It rec 
name of Auſtria, or Oftria, on account of tts - | 
tuation, with regard to other parts of the e 
was antiently called Pannonia Superior. a F 
mans quitted it, the Boiarii poſſeſſed henna r 
country ; and it became part of the great ** 
Bavaria, The Emperor Otho fiſt 8 * | 
parate marquiſate ; and the Emperor Ro Fd 
bis ſon Albert, the firſt archduke of Auſtria, a * 
was never given to any 


I. Auſtria, 

2. Bavaria. 

3. Franconia, 

4. Upper Saxony. 
5. Lower Saxony. 


other principa/lty. * 
time Auſtria was erected into an archduch), heb 
in grandeur every day ; for not only the ere g 
rinthia, Styria, Tyrol, and A\fatia, m uſt 
but, by the marriage of Maximilian o "(oh 
Mary of Burgundy, the ſeventeen n 1 
Countries, with the Franche Comte, = 
dominions ; and, by the marriage of P 0 155 1 0 
ſaid Maximilian, with Jane of Spain; grew 10 in! 
with Naples, Sicily, and the Spaniſh domino". 


ner 
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Auſtrian family; but that branch 
ica, eg the death of Charles II. King of Spain, 


Jecame EXtin ili ke of Anjou to ſucceed 
nted Philip Duke of Ano 

E os, eh the Spaniſh monarchy came into the poſ- 

m, 


Bourbon. f : 

_—_ oe 1 into the Upper and Lower Auſtria; 
1 Auſtria” being ſo called from being ſituated 
he —_— the Danube than the other, and is ſeparated 
on higher by the river Ens, which falls into the Da- 
be near a city of the ſame names: 2 

ef towns in Lower Auſtria are, I. Vienna, or 
E the capital of the province, and the metropolis of 
— ſatuated in 16 deg: 20 min. of E. lon. and 
9 dev, 28 min. of N. lat. on the ſouth · ſide of the Da- 

b © a branch of that river, which here divides itſelf 
* any ſtreams, forming ſeveral ſmall iſlands, 'T he river 
ich ich gives its name to the place, flows on the 
ſt part of the city, falling into the Danube a little be- 


* lies 130 miles 8. E. of Prague, 200 miles E. of 


M.nich. Coo 8. E. of London, 550 E. of Paris, 300 
8 and 700 N. W. of Conſtantinople. 
'he city, within the walls, is not above 3 miles in circum- 
rrence; but the ſuburbs are much larger than the city ; 
hich though it is ſo far within land, has in ſome parts 
if it the appearance of a ſea-port ; tor here are magazines 
if naval ſtores, and ſhips of war built and fitted out, 
which ſerve upon the Danube againſt the Turks in time 
f war, and carry on a trade in time of peace. s 
he country about Vienna is very fruitful in corn and 
Fon; and the city is alſo well ſupplied with fiſh by the 
Danube. They have wines of their own growth, though 
hey import great quantities from France and Italy: they 
eceive ſheep and oxen from Hungary, and the frontiers 
pf Turky, for the ſupply of the city; becauſe Auſtria it- 
elf is not very well ſtocked with cattle. They have not 
ly (alt enough for their own uſe; but the Empreſs- 
Queen draws a good revenue from the ſalt-works of 
alſtadt in Auſtria, | 
Baden, about 18.miles from Vienna, is greatly reſorted 
o by the nobility, on account of its natural baths, 
Haynburg, or Haimburg, ſituated on the utmoſt limits of 
Auſtria towards Hungary, ſouth of the Danube, and 
about 30 miles eaſtward of Vienna, is now reduced to a 
leclining eondition; but {till they have plenty of corn 
and wine, which they tranſport to other countries. 
\rembs, ſituated on the river Krembs, on the north-ſide 
df the Danube, 40 miles W. of Vienna, is a large well-built 
town, ahd has a good trade, particularly at the two an- 
ual fairs, which laſt 14 days each, when their ſtreets 
ſe crouded with merchants from all parts of Germany, 
Hungary, and Poland, | 
The chief towns of Upper Auſtria are, 1. Lintz, the ca- 
pal of the province, lying on the ſouth-ſide of the Da- 


uted; having a good manufacture of gun-barrels, a to- 
lerable trade in linen cloth, and large plantations of hops 
in its neighbourhood. 2. Ens, ſituated on a river of the 
ame name, which falls into the Danube two miles be- 
WW it, and is about 80 miles weſtward of Vienna. There 
P ſeveral other towns in Upper and Lower Auſtria, 
ut no ways conſiderable for trade. i 

c ducky of Styria, including the county of Cilley, is 
2 by Aultria, on the north; by Hungary and 
© ona, on the eaſt; by Saltzburg, on the weſt; and 
4 ry and Carniola, on the ſouth; extending in 
10 108 miles from eaſt to weſt; in breadth, in ſome 
es do, and in other places not 40 miles, from north to 


Pu OS... OS . FE 


egard to the courſe of the river Muer. 


f 2 a, the chief towns are, 1. Gratz, the capital 
4 apleaſ edom, ſituated on the banks of the river Muer, 
* ll n. fruitful country, 80 miles ſouth of Vienna. It 
by a caſt well built city, regularly fortified, and defended 
luke”, . which ſtands on a high hill, and is the arch- 
banks 2 2. Rakerſburg, a ſtrong fortreſs on the 
bring the 1 Muer, 28 miles to the eaſtward of Gratz, 

pace where the duties are paid for the goods 


come from 
; An $ 
tel on the r dare ſent to Hungary. 3. Pettaw, fi 


.ube, 100 miles eaſt of Vienna; and very pleaſantly ſi- 


vuth deing divided into the Upper and Lower Styria, in 


ver Drave, 30 miles S8. E. of Gratz, 4. 
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Markſburg, ſituated on the Drave, 20 miles W. of Pet- 
taw, formerly the capital of a county, till purchaſed by 
the Auſtrian family. 8 

In the earldom of Cilley, which lies ſouth of the river 


Dave, extending to the banks of the Save, the chief town 


is Cilley, a place of conſiderable ſtrength, once the capital 
of a territory, governed by its own earls ; but now under 
the dominion of the houſe of Auſtria, and united to 
Styria; being ſituated on the river Sana. 
In the Upper Styria the chief towns are; 1. Judenburgh, 
ſituated in a pleaſant fruitful country, on the river Muer, 
50 miles W. of Gratz; a fair well built town, having 
two fairs yearly for cattle and merchandiſe. 2. Iſenattz, 
ſo called from its mines and forges of iron, ſaid by a Sty- 
rian writer to afford ſteel enough for all Germany. The 
mines are really very conſiderable, and were diſcovered 
in the year 712, having been wrought in ever ſince 
without any ſenſible decay. The other towns in Uppet 
Styria are not worth a particular deſcription. _ | 
In Lower Styria there is plenty of corn, wine, fruits, 
fiſh, and veniſon. Upper Styria is more mountainous, 
where the natives feed large flocks of ſheep, which afford 
good wool. Their valleys are rich, and ſtocked with 
herds of black cattle ; the air being much more health- 
ful than in Lower Styria, where the Hungarian fever 
and peſtilence is too common. There are no vineyards 
in this part of the country ; but they import the little 
wine they uſe from abroad. _ 4 | 
The dukedom of Carinthia is bounded by Styria and Saltſburg 
on the north, by Styria on the eaſt, by Carniola on the 
ſouth, and by Tyrol on the weſt; extending 100 miles 
in length from eaſt to weſt, and about 30 from north to 
ſouth. The country is mountainous and barren, but 
plentifully watered with lakes and rivers; the Drave 
particularly runs croſs the province, receiving many other 
leſſer ſtreams into it. The chief towns are St, Veit, 
Villach, Clagenfurt, Gurck, Lavanmud, St. Andrews, 
and Freyſac; at which laſt place were formerly mines 
of gold, that have been exhauſted. 
The duchy of Carniola, with Windeſmarch, or the marquiſate 
of Windes, is bounded on the north by Carinthia and 
Cilley; on the eaſt, by Croatia; and by a ridge of moun- 
tains, which ſeparate it from the territories of Venice, on 
the ſouth ; extending 110 miles from eaſt to weſt, and 
about 40 from north to ſouth. 
This province is divided into the Upper and Lower Car- 
niola, the Windeſmarch, and the county of Goritia, 
The chief towns of Upper Carniola are, Laubach, Crain- 
burg, and Biſchoffslack : in the Lower are Oberlaubach 
and Zirknitz : in Windeſmarch the chief towns are Met- 
ling and Rudolphſworth ; and the principal town of Go- 
ritia is of the ſame name. | | 
Laubach, the capital of Carinthia, is ſituated on the 
banks of a little river of the ſame name, which diſcharges 


itſelf into the Save 10 miles lower, and lies 30 miles to, 


the northward of Trieſte. 2. Crainburg is ſituated on 


the Save, 20 miles northward of Laubach. 3. Lack, or 


Biſchoffslack, a well built town, 10 miles ſouth of Crain- 
burg. 4. Oberlaubach, a town about 16 miles to the 
weſtward of Laubach, conſiderable for its trade in Italian 
goods, which from hence are diſperſed all over Ger- 
many. 5. Rudolphſworth, or Newſtat, ſituated on the 


river Gurk, 12 miles N. W. of Metling, an antient . 


town, honoured with great privileges, and famous for the 
beſt wine in the country. | | 
Goritia is a ſmall diſtrict, being a part of Friuli, but 
ſubje& to the Emperor, which occaſions its being intro- 
duced here; for the reſt of Friuli is under the, Vene- 
tians, and is deſcribed under the article of 7taly. The 
chief town of Goritia, is Goritz, or Gortz, ſituated on 
the river Lizono, 20 miles from the gulph of Venice, and 
50 weſtward of Laubach, conjectured to be the Roman 
Noricia. It was taken by the Venetians in 1608, and 
recovered by the Emperor the year after, in whoſe poſ- 
ſeſſion it now remains. | F "4 
The Emperor having made himſelf maſter of Trieſte, in 
the province of Karſtia, or, as ſome ſay, Friuli, this 
town alſo muſt be taken notice of here. Trieſte lies at 
the bottom of a bay, in the gulph of Venice, to which 
it gives name. It is a ſmall town, but bas the honour 
of 
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of being a biſhop's ſee, under the patriarch of Auileia. 
The Emperor was very deſirous of making it a free port, 
and turning the trade of the Levant that way, which 
would be a great detriment to the Venetians; but could 
not ſucceed in this ſcheme : however, he made it a free 
port, and ſome merchants ſettled there from Venice, who 
carried on a little trade to the Levant and the Black ſea. 
The harbour is large, but very unſaſe, and perhaps may coſt 
a great deal of time and labour before it is fit to receive 

_ veſſels of any burthen. Proſeg is a town about 7 miles 
N. W. of Trieſte, where great quantities of rich wine 
are made, 

St. Viet-am- Flaum, though it is in Iſtria, a province of the 

Venetians, and accounted part of Italy, is at this time 
ſubject to the houfe of Auſtria, and united to their Ger- 
man dominions ; ſituated at the mouth of the river 
Flaum, which diſcharges itſelf into the gulph of Venice, 
and ſtands 30 miles S. W. of Metling. It is a place of 
ſome ſtrength, ſurrounded by a wall and ditch, and 
defended by a caſtle; being another port, whereby the 
Imperiaſiſts propoſed to eſtabliſh a trade with the countries 
in the Mediterranean. 

The country of Carniola is mountainous, but agreeably 
diverſified by a mixture of large pleaſant valleys, afford- 
ing plenty of corn and wine: it is well watered by abun- 
dance of good rivers, particularly the Save, the Layback, 
and the Gurk; the Save riſing in the weſt, and running 
the whole length of the province. 

The preſent inhabitants of Carniola are a mixture of Ger- 
mans, Italians, and Sclavonians; they generally ſpeak the 
High Dutch in towns, except Laubach, where the Ita- 
nian prevails; but neither of them are ſpoken with any 
purity; and in the villages, the peaſants ſpeak a kind of 
Sclavonian, or Wendiſh; but their acts of ſtate, law- 
proceedings, and inſtruments, are all in the High Dutch 
or German tongue. 

Tyrol, ſuppoſed to be the antient Rbætia Superior, is bounded 
by Bavaria, and part of Swa bia, to the north; by Carin- 
thia and Friuli, towards the eaſt; by the Griſons, and 
Trent, towards the ſouth ; and by Switzerland, on the 
weſt ; extending 120 miles in length from eaſt to weſt, 
and 60 from north to ſouth. The chief rivers are the 
Eiſeck, the Inn, and the Etfch, or Adige; which laſt 
river riſes in this province, and flows through the territo- 
ries of Venice. | 
The county of Tyrol is uſually ſubdivided into Tyrol 
Proper, the biſhopric of Brixen, and the diſtrits of Me- 
ran, Pludentz, Bregentz, Feldkirk, and Monfort. The 
chief town in Tyrol Proper is Inſpruck, the metropolis, 
and uſual reſidence of the Counts of Tyrol, and of the 
preſent governor, ſituated in à pleaſant valley, on the 
banks of the river Inn, from whence it takes its name, 
being 70 miles north of Trent, and about 80 S. W. of 
Saltſburg. The town is generally well built, eſpecially 
the ſuburbs, which are ſeparated from the city by a tiver. 
2. Hall, called Inithall, to diſtinguiſh it from Hall in 
Saxony, has its name from the ſalt-works here, and is ſi- 

_ tuated on the river Inn, 10 miles N. E. of Inſpruck. 3. 

Tyro!, an antient caſtle, which gave name to the whole 
country; but is of no conſequence at preſent: 
This province has mines of filver, iron, and copper; the 
latter of which formerly employed 30,000 people ; though 
now not above 2000: the falt-works are alſo confider- 
able, and bring in a good revenue to the government, 

Brixen, the chief town of the biſhopric of that name, is ſi- 
tuated on the river Eifeck, about 30 miles 8. E. of In- 
ſpruck. The city is ſmall, and not very populous, yet is 
pretty much reſorted to on account of the mineral waters 
near it; and it is alſo remarkable for excellent wine, be- 
ing the ſtation of fome merchants between Germany and 

Italy for this commodity. 

The other diſtricts have each of them a town of the 
fame name, but no ways conſiderable for trade. 

The tertitory of Trent is ſometimes eſteemed part of 
Italy : but as the biſhop is a prince of the empire, it is 
by the Germans. accounted part of the circle of Auſtria, 


The country is fituated among the Alps; having Tyrol 
on the north, the territories of the ſtate of Venice on the 


eaſt. and ſouth, and the country of the Griſons on the 
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weſt ; extending 70 miles in length from eaſt to 
50 from north to ſouth, the river Adige Fungi, W 
through it, and receiving ſeveral other ſmal] — kh 
which fall from the mountains on each fide, | 
towns are, 1. Trent, ſituated in a pleaſant valle on 
banks of the river Adige, about 70 miles S. of bag 
but encompaſſed with mountains on every ſde 
a ſmall city, ſurrounded by a fingle wall; bat t 
well built of a kind of red and white marble, Fray, 
rock is whereon it ſtands. The ſecond town ** 
ſhopric of Trent, is Pozenz or Bolzano, ſituated b 
Adige, 25 miles north of Trent; a place of ale 
where the German and Italian merchants tragic _ 
change their merchandiſe, eſpecially at the four i. 
- Which are held every year, on account whereof N 
vileges have been granted to the place. 3. Nor 
little city, famous for its trade in filk, and its fn 
- houſe for that manufacture, where raw filk i; ( 
a water-engine, As to the country of Trent * 
ral, it —— good wine and oil, cattle, and oe 
their wine is well taſted and ſtrong ; but they hare 
little corn or grain of any kind, Ms 
Though Auſtria is enumerated among the circle @ 
empire, it is ſubject only to its own prince, and dax 
come within any of the rules or orders by which t 
other circles are governed. The general laws of the 
pire, or acts of the diet, do not affect Auſtria; ny 
is it obliged to contribute to any charge for the dd 
of the empire: for the Emperors of this houſe ſecingty 
their male-line might fail, or at leaſt another family a 
be elected to the imperial dignity, were continually 
ing new favours on this and their other hereditary e 
tries, that, if ever they ſhould come to be ſeparated fn 
the empire, they might be formed into a great body, a 
be able to ſubſiſt independently of any other power, 
As to the commerce of the hereditary ſtates of the hak 
of Auſtria, it was not regarded till the treaties of Uu 
and Raſtadt were- concluded, which ratified for the l 
peror Charles VI. a great part of the ſucceſſion of da 
in Italy and the Low Countries ; upon which the coutd 
Vienna intereſted itſelf much in commercial matte 
for ſince theſe treaties were made, in 1713 and 1 
it may be ſaid, that the principal application of this ct 
was to aſſure, and extend the trade of its ſubjeQs, att 
by a free port eſtabliſhed on the Adriatic, or by can 
nies of commerce projected in the Low Countries; a 
laſtly, by invitations made, and privileges granted, 
virtue of ſeveral Imperial decrees, to the merchants | 
| traders of the ſeveral ſtates of the Emperor, to un 
them to mercantile enterpriſes, | 
Among the commercial views of the Emperor, ul 
miniſters, the treaty concluded between the Imperup 
nipotentiaries, and thoſe of the Porte, at Paſlarovith 
1718, may be taken notice of; wherein, among d 
things, are the following ſtipulations. 
That the ſubjects of the Emperor, in whoſe numbe 
comprehended, not only the Hungarians and Gerad 
but alſo the Italians, and the people of the Low C 
tries, of what religion ſoever, ſhall freely trade u 
ſtates of the Ottoman empire. 
That as to the commerce carried on by the Drag 
ſhips bearing the Imperial flag ſhall not 1 
than Vidin ; from whence the Imperialiſts ſhall = 
of Turkiſh ſaicks, to tranſport their merchandiſe tr 
the Black ſea, either to Conſtantinople, 1 ata: 
biſond, or Sinope. ? * 
That the ſhips bearing the Imperial flag, and 9 
the Mediterranean, may arrive at, and import re 
diſes not contraband, into all the ports of Jul 
ing only 3 per cent. of their valve, as well for n__ 
as exportation, without any exaction of other * 
the cuſtom-houſe officers, (ay of town 
and caſtles, belonging to the Grand Signidr. 4 « 
That the LA Gall be allowed to — 
agents, interpreters, and factors, in all the 0 5 | 
other nations allied to the Forte have © pe "ou 
wherein they ſhall enjoy the ſame privileg® 
and protections granted to theſe foreign ww welch 
That in caſe of the death of the Icpelte 
Fans 
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er goods and effects ſhall not be ſubject to confiſ- 
tion. . eror ſhall be brought to juſtice 
hat no ſubject 2 but before the Tall con- 
fore the — ſhall have the power of pupiſhing them. 
l, 7 Tubjects of his Imperial Majeſty ſhall not be 
hat t 1 repriſale, ſor the damages ſuſtained by the 
5 * 4 the Malteſe, or other Chriſtian nations. 
* Imperial merchants, in order to promote their 
hat —_ go with a paſſport through all the lands, towns, 
de, (hall s Signior, without being obliged 
ſt tes of the Gr and 2 7 8 
* nent of any tribute, and without any moleſta- 
to their perſons, goods, and merchandiſes. 
19 ge the advantages granted to the Imperial mer- 
4 (hall be common to all the Ottoman merchants 
- the extent of the Auſtrian dominions. 
En ing Sileſia and Moravia, is bounded by Sax- 
* 4 Luſatia, on the north; by Poland and Hun- 
* wards the eaſt; by Bavaria and Auſtria, towards. 
0 = and by the palatinate of Bavaria, and electo- 
0 © Sony, towards the weſt; lying between 12 and 
* of E. lon. and between 48 and 52 deg. of N. lat. 
ns 300 miles in length from north to ſouth, and 
o in breadth from eaſt to weſt. The country is 
dountainous towards the ſouth and eaſt, but lies more 
n on the north and welt ; and there are alſo great 
untains between Moravia and Bohemia. 
he principal rivers of this country are the Elbe, the 
cr, the Muldaw, the Moraw, the Teya or Teylla, 
gla. 

— 4 grand diviſions of the kingdom of Bohemia are, 
odemia Proper, the duchy of Sileſia, and the marquilate 
Moravia. 
Cs is bounded by Luſatia on the north, by 
della and Moravia towards the eaſt, by Auſtria on the 
uth, and by Miſnia and Bavaria towards the weſt, 

he capital of this province, and of the whole kingdom, 
the city of Prague, ſituated on the river Muldaw, in 
deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 50 deg. of N. lat. about 
10 miles N. W. of Vienna, and 70 S. of Dreſden. The 
ty is one of the largeſt in this part of the world, and 
dmpoſed of three towns, Old Prague, New Prague, 
d the Leſler Prague. Beſides theſe three quarters, there 
a ſuburb called the Jews town, where great numbers 
thoſe people reſided, who trafficked chiefly in jewels, 
ecious ſtones, particularly topazes, and ſuch other 
ones as are dug in the Bohemian mines; but they were 
niſhed the kingdom for aſſiſting the French during the 
e war, on their invaſion of Bohemia. 
pra is a large town, fituated on the river Eger, about 
d miles W. of Prague. Without the city are large ſub- 
bs, inhabited by a great number of tanners, who ſend 
eir ſeins all over Hungary and Auſtria, The city was 
rmerly remarkable for making excellent mead ; and in 
$ neighbourhood there ate now mines of ſilver and 
VDDET. 


Aker is broad and deep, and bears large veſſels up 
the city. 

oningratz is ſituated on the Elbe, 50 miles E. of Prague; 
ing a large town, but of no trade. 

platz is the capital of a rich diftrit, ſituated at the foot 
the hills which divide Sileſia from Bohemia, 100 miles 
: of Prague: it has ſome trade in ſilver ore, iron, 
abet, coals, cattle, butter, and cheeſe ; it has alſo the 
vilege of coining money, in the name of the magiſtrates; 


a halfpenny, 


celbadt is remarkable for its baths and mineral wa- 
» Which are much frequented ; but the town is chiefly 
* by armourers, and other artificers in iron, 
0 work neat and cheap. 

tender has about 30 mines in its neighbourhood, 
maning filver and copper; and Kadan is a town 
excellent beer. 
| quite of Meravia is bounded by Sileſia on the 
| — eaſt, by Auſtria on the ſouth, and by Bohemia 
"as welt ; the chief towns being Olmutz, Brin, and 


wut: is ſituated in 


16 deg. | min. of E. lon. and 
e 40 min, g. 45 


of N. lat. on the river Moravia, 75 


t they ſeldom coin any above the value of a farthing 
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miles N. of Vienna, and 94 S. of Breſlau: it is ſmall» 
but ſtrong, and well inhabited ; having ſome trade with 
Hungary, Poland, Sileſia, and Auftria, ; 
Brin is à large town, 30 miles S. W. of Olmutz ; and 
Iglau is 38 miles S8. W. of Brin; the former has little trade; 
but the latter has a manufactory of coarſe woollen cloth. 
Sileſia is now ſubject to the King of Pruſſia, Elector of 
Brandenburg, and is thereſore deſcribed under the circle 
of Upper Saxony. 

The hills, which take up a great part of Bohemia, are 
generally rocky and barren; b.t the valleys produce 
both corn-and wine, not in ſv great quantities however as 
to export either; on the contrary, they import wine and 
fruit from Hungary. The wines of Bohemia, though 
tolerably good, will not keep, but ſoon turn ſour, as they 
do in all other countries which lie ſo far north: to make 
amends for which, as the ſoil produces plenty of barley 
and hops, they make and export a great deal of ſtrong 
beer. Their ſoil alio is proper for flax and hemp; they 
have a coarſe ſort of woot, and make both linen and 
woollen cloth ; but tranſport part of their wool and flax 
unwrought to other countries, A good ſort of ſaffron 
grows in great .plenty here; and their foreſts abound 
with ſerviceable timber, as their gardens do with fruit- 
trees, herbs, and roots; but their greatelt riches are in 
their mines of ſilver, copper, lead, tin, and iron. In 
their mountains alſo are found precious ſtones, particu- 
larly topazes, carbuncles, amethyſts, jaſper, ſaphires, and 
others, which are bought up by the Jews, and ſent 
abroad: ſulphur and faltpetre alſo are found here, but 
they have fo little common ſalt, that they are obliged to 
import that commodity ; they make very good glaſs, and 
they export ſume of their own commodities ;z but their 


foreign trade does not ſeem to be very conſiderable. 


The north and weſt parts of Moravia are woody and 
mountainous ; but the reſt is fair and champain good ſoil, 
yielding plenty of corn, and ſome wine. The paſtures 
are filled with horſes, black cattle, ſheep, and goats: the 
woods are full of hares, foxes, wolves, and beavers ; 
and the rivers abound with many ſorts of fiſh. | 

'The revenues of this kingdom and province brought in 
about a million ſterling to the Imperial treaſury, before 
Sileſia was diſmembered from it; but the inhabitants are 
little inclined, either to arts, arms, or trade: however, 


they have a good breed of horſes, which are frequently 


bought up to remount the French cavalry. 


The eſtabliſhed religion is Popery ; but there are a parti- 
cular ſect of Proteſtants in Moravia, who have received 
great encouragement in England. 

The government was formerly elective, but is now he- 
reditary in the Auſtrian family. The kingdom is gene- 
rally deſcribed as a part of Germany; though it is not 
included in any of the circles ; neither does it contribute 
any thing towards the forces or revenues of the empire, 
or is ſubje6t to any of its laws. What gives colour to this 
miſtake, is, that the King of Bohemia is the ſirſt ſecular 
elector of the empire, and their monarchs have been Em- 
perors of Germany for many vears. 

The circle of Bavaria. | 

This circle does not only contain the proper dominions of 
the Duke and EleQor of that name; but alſo the terri- 


. tories of the Archbiſhop of Saltſburg, and thoſe of the 


biſhops of Paſſau, Ratiſbon, Freiſinghen, and the lands 
of ſeveral abbeys and convents which have little or no 
dependance on the elector. 

The circle of Bavaria is uſually divided into three parts, 
1. The Upper; 2. The Lower Bavaria; 3. The Upper 
Palatinate. The Upper Bavaria lies between the country 
of Tyrol and the Danube, and is generally a mountainous 
barrel ſoil ; the chief towns whereof are Munich, Frei- 
ſing, Ingolſtat, Donawert, Rain, Landiperg, Octen— 
gen, Fegernſee, Scheyren, Waſſerburg, Hay, Muldarf, 
Burkhauſen, Branaw, and Sharding. b 
The Lower Bavaria ſtretches along the Danube, to the 


_ confines of Auſtria; being as fruitful a province as moſt 


in the empire; the chief towns whereof are Ratiſbon, 
Straubingen, Landſhut, Paſſau, Moſpurg, and Abach. 

The Upper Palatinate of Bavaria, ſo called from its nor- 
thern ſituation, in reſpect of the Elector's other dominions, 
is bounded by Voitland on the north, byjBohemia and Auſ- 
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tria towards the eaſt, on the ſouth by the Danube, and 
on the weſt by Suabla, and part of Franconia. This is 
generally a rocky, uneven country, though in ſome 
places there are valleys which afford good corn and paſ- 
ture. They have alſo a pretty good ſhare of vineyards, 
but their wine has a ſharp unpleaſant taſte, Their greateſt 
riches lie in the bowels of the earth, in the mines of cop- 
r and iron, of which they forge and vend a great deal. 
The chief towns in the Upper Palatinate of Bavaria are 
Amberg, Sultſbach, Cham, Waldaſſen, Caſtel, New- 
burg, Lutchenburg, and Averbach. 
The chief rivers are, the Danube, the Lech, the Inn, 
the Amber, the Iller, the Saltz, the Nab, and the Iſar. 
Munich, or Munichen, the capital of Bavaria, is plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the river Ifar, in 11 deg. 32 min. of E. 
lon. and 48 deg. 5 min. of N. lat. 200 miles W. of 
Vienna. The town is large and well built, the ſtreets 
broad; and it is the opinion of ſome travellers, that this 
is the faireſt, though not the largeſt city in Germany. 
The ſplendour and beauty of its buildings, both public 
and private, eſpecially the electoral palace, which may 
compare with any in Europe, and the magnificence of 
its churches and convents, are ſuch as ſurpaſs any thing in 
Germany for the bigneſs. It is walled round, and forti- 
fied in the modern way ; but is a town of no conſiderable 
trade, except what is occaſioned by their prince's reſidence 
among them; moſt of the mechanics being glaziers and 
ſilk-weavers. 
Donawert is a great thorough-fare, both by land and 
water; but the entertainment of travellers ſeems to be the 
moſt beneficial employment of its inhabitants, 
Newmark, once an imperial city, but now ſubjeQ to the 
Duke of Bavaria, ſtands on the banks of the river Saltz; 
and its trade conſiſts chiefly in iron. 
Ratiſbon, ſituated at the confluence of the Danube and 
the Regen, is the only free imperial city within the limits 
of the Elector's dominions; being governed by its own 
magiſtrates, and plentifully ſupplied with proviſions : 
wine is made in the neighbourhood not inferior to Rhe- 
niſh ; their fields produce all manner of grain, nor do 
they want good paſture for their cattle. The advantage 
of their ſituation upon and near ſo many navigable ri- 
vers, creates a briſk trade ; and the concourſe of people 
which the diet occaſions, by being held here, is a great 
addition to it. 
Newburg, a pretty, neat city, the capital of a country 
of the ſame name, ſubject to its own prince the Duke 
of Newburg, ſtands on the ſouth-bank of the Danube, 
and the town has a good trade in wine. 


Amberg is ſituated very conveniently for trade, lying in 


the centre between Ratiſbon, Ingolſtat, and Nuremberg. 
It is remarkable for its iron mines, and the munufactures 
thereof, which are ſent down the Nabe to Ratiſbon, and 
other cities. | | 
Notwithſtanding Bavaria in general is a rich plentiful 
country, and lies exceeding well for trade, the Danube, 
and many other navigable rivers paſſing through it, the 
natives are generally poor; becauſe the Elector, who is 
an arbitrary prince, monopoliſes the ſale of ſalt, corn, to- 
bacco, and beer; which, together with his other reve- 
nues, bring him in yearly about half a million ſterling, ex- 
cluſive of his ſubſidies granted him by foreign powers for 
the maintenance of his troops in their pay. 

The country ſubje&t to the archbiſhop of Saltſburg is 
accounted part of the circle of Bavaria; being bounded 


by the duchy of Bavaria on the north; by Styria, and the 


Upper Auſtria, towards the eaſt ; by Carinthia, and part 
of Tyrol, on the ſouth; and by Tyrol towards the weſt, 
The chief towns whereof are, 

1. Saltſburg, ſituated on the river Saltz, 60 miles eaſt 
of Munich, is eſteemed one of the fineſt cities of Ger— 
many; having a very good trade, eſpecially in ſalt, 
which the neighbouring pits produce. 


Hallen is another town in this country, upon the banks 


of the river Saltz, about 8 miles ſouth of Saltſburg, where 
the ſalt pans continually employ great numbers of people. 
The country of Saltſburg, of which the archbiſhop is ſo- 
vereign, extends 70 miles from eaſt to weſt, and 50 from 
north to ſouth : beſides the abundance of ſalt it produces, 
it has conſiderable mines of copper and iron, and ſome of 


bach and Obuſpach 3; the chief towns being Cala 


Francfort upon the Maine, is ſituated upon both fs d 


therans; there are alſo ſome Calviniſts and Papills: 
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filver. A little above the city of Saltſby 
of Gaſtein, the waters ws Br are ve 5 boy tbe by 
ſtrong of ſeveral minerals, being faid to be a ; 
the ſtone, the cholic, and other malignant diene d 
bathing in them. only, without drinking the dh 
There are alſo many excellent quarries, out of ud 
dug ſtones little inferior to jaſper. There are og, 
in this country of pretty good note, as Lauffen. T. 
ing, Radſtadt, and Muldorff; but not remarkable n 

Franconia. ar 
The modern Franconia is bounded by Heſſe, 20 
ringia, towards the north; by the palatinar of 
varia on the eaſt, by Suabia on the ſouth and k 
palatinate of the Rhine towards the weſt. It 10 
about 130 miles from eaſt to weſt, and *. 
from north to ſouth; the principal river, h bs 
are the Maine, the Sala, the Tauber, the Nel 
Altmutz, and the Pegnitz. It is prettily d 
with hills and valleys, foreſts, and champain 5 
fruitful in corn and wine. It comprehends, 1 Th 
ſhopric of Wurtzburg ; the chief towns of whige 
Wurtzburg, Ochſenfurt, Konigſhoven, ang Te 
ſheim. 2. The biſhopric of Bamburg, whoſe pri 
places are Bamburg, Cronach, Weiſman, and Fade 
3. The biſhopric of Aichſtat. 4. The diſtriq be 
to the maſter of the Teutonic order; the chicf ty 
whereof is Margentheim. 5. The marquiſates of (ily 


bach, Weiſinſtat, Bertrut, and Kreyling. 6, Tj; 
tricts of Coburg, Schwartzenburg, Caſſel, Hennen 
Erpach, Wortheim, or Hohenloe. 7. The imperil 
free Cities of Francfort, Nuremburg, Rotemburs, e 
ſheim, Scheinfurt, and Weiſſemburg; but moſt ar is 
places having no conſiderable trade, it is neceſſary a 
to give a deſcription of two of the free cities, naw 
Francfort and Nuremburg. | 


that river, in 7 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 50, 


min. of N. lat. 18 miles E. of Mentz, and 1; N. lan c 
Hanau. This city is famous for its commerce, ad u elides 
particularly for that of its two fairs, which are dent omme 
placed among the moſt conſiderable of all Germam. * 
Als 


Foreigners trading to Francfort ſhould take care to 
there with their goods the two or three firſt days of tk 
two fairs; becauſe, as long as they continue, no du 
paid, all perſons indifferently being allowed to expole th 
merchandiſe to ſale ; which is a privilege, at ary f 
time, belonging ſolely to the citizens. 


e me! 
ome f 
er-day 
his ci 
me re 


The principal commodities ſold at theſe fairs, are Ren Nothin 
and Franconia wines, potaſhes, wool, ſaffron, Ita 1 
ſilk, leaf tobacco, and large quantities of printed bv * 
in moſt languages. 7 
There are alſo vaſt numbers of excellent horſes bi 1 mm 
here from all parts of Germany, and ſold at theſ in * ” 
The commodities brought there by ſtrangers, and d ; 11. 
by the Dutch, which ſell beſt, are all ſorts of gold, ſchen * ; 
ſilk ſtuffs; draperies, and ſmall woollen ſtuffs of ! 0 ef ; 
gold, ſilver, ſilk and thread lace ; ribbons, hats, 9 = 
pins, and needles; all kinds of jewellers work; be 00 $a 
linen and cotton cloths; painted cloths of all (orb; he oft; 
kinds of Chineſe and Indian merchandiſe ; ſpice, e ne my 
nal drugs, and dying ſtuffs; tin, lead, and coppe! 
In the fair-time, the ell of Francfort is ſeldom uſed, 1 
leſs agreed upon; foreigners being allowed to f n the e 
with the ells of their own. country. : ff Saxo 
This city, with its diſtrict, is governed by its we he _ 
giſtrates; which conſiſt of a prætor, 12 borgen bury 8 
14 aldermen, and 42 counſellors, in the choice a nalt X 
every company of tradeſmen have their votes Ince of 
have alſo a ſenate, which is divided into three bet R to th, 
on the firſt the aldermen are ſeated, on the {ccv ſe incluc 


counſellors, and on the third the tradeſmen. P 
The magiſtrates, and moſt of the inhabitant, 


Francfort is remarkable for being generally - 1 
where kne Emperor is elected; and in the 2 
where the electors aſſemble before they pfoce | 
choice of an Emperor, the original golden bull, c 
charta of the empire, is preſerved. fort 
The Jews are alſo pretty numerous at Franco 


9 
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od allowed them: however, they cannc 
en Han fe ſplendour and opulence as they do in 
ve _ being f requently put to the vileſt drudgeries, 
— particularly employed to extinguiſh fires, when 
2 in the city. 

oy happen in. is ſituated in 11 deg. of E. 
remberg, ayes of N. lat. near the confluence 


on. and 49 Regni d Pegnits, 50 miles N. W. of Ra- 
* 2 149. of 2 ; being one of the greateſt 
| 5 


aces of trade in all Germany, and the moſt famous for 


der een had of merchandiſe brought from Nurem- 


rous. 
* 2 odd are copper-plates, and all utenſils 
he of this metal, either for ornament or uſe. 

x f different ſorts unmanufattured: among the manu- 
_ -cheſts; and all goods that ſerve 
Aured iron, ſtrong money F S 
nber for buildings, as hinges, locks, bolts, Cc. or arts 
= des, as files, ſaws, ſeiſſars, compaſſes, hammers, 
. ' ol bouſe-furniture, as tongs, fre ſhovels, pokers, Fc. 
ll ſorts of turners work, made of ivory or wood, in 

b tafle as ſcarce to be imitated by other nations. 

\ omatons, or moving machines; and an infinity of 
curious toys. 

= 1 common 'merchandiſes, Nuremberg alſo 
urniſhes (ame made of the moſt precious metals, parti- 
alarly gold and ſilver filagree work. 
pe Dutch, eſpecially the Amſterdam merchants, carry 
on a great trade with Nuremberg ; from whence they have 
Mt incredible number of haberdaſhery ware and toys, 
which they afterwards vend in all parts of the world, 
o very cheap, that it is ſcarce imaginable how they can 
© made and tranſported into Holland at ſo low a price. 
he merchandiſes ſent by the Dutch there, are pepper, 
nd all kinds of groceries ; - ginger, indigo; and dying 
tuffs; refined ſugar and molaſſes ; elephants teeth, Ruſſia 
eather ; Leyden camblets, and other ſlight woollen ſtuffs ; 
loths, ſerges, and flannels; fine Hollands, painted In- 
ian cloths, muſlins, and cambrics. 
zelides the inconſiderable duty of exportation paid for the 
ommodities brought from Nuremberg, all goods are 
xempted from duty during the time of the fair, which 
ats three weeks; for which reaſon the greater part of 
e merchants wait for this time to import the goods that 
ome from abroad; this exemption commencing on Eaſ- 
er- day. ä 
his A has a very rich bank ; which is much upon the 
me regulation with that of Amſterdam, 
Nothing but the genius and induſtry of this people could 
procure them their flouriſhing trade; for it is a barren 
ountry, producing ſcarce any thing to traffic with, but 
yhat receives the greateſt part of the value from their art 
nd induſtry, 

he territories of this city are about 30 miles long, and 
10 broad; in which they have a great many good towns 

« villages 3 the whole being governed by magiſtrates 
lefted out of the nobility z and the burgher-maſter, or 
lief magiſtrate, is changed every month; but the legiſ- 
tive authority is in the council or diet, conliſting of 
00 of the principal burghers. 
he eſtabliſhed religion is the Lutheran ; though there 
re alſo Calviniſts and Papiſts in the City. 


Upper Saxony. 


| Saxony, the marquiſate of Miſnia and Voigtland, 
e marquiſate of Luſatia, the duchies of Sax-Mer- 
ure, dax-Naumburg, and Sax-Altemburg, the prin- 
pality of Anhalt, and county of Barby, and the pro- 
ry of Thuringia; moſt of which provinces are ſub- 
« to 5 Elector of Saxony. But, beſides theſe, there 
- uded in the circle of Upper Saxony, the marqui- 
* mM | CeQorate of Brandenburg, the duchy of Magde- 
| >oþ © prineipality of Halberſtat, and the duchy of Po- 
— ol of which are under the dominions of the 
8 8 Srandenburg, the preſent King of Pruſſia. 
1 Lg in Upper Saxony are, the Elbe, the 
th © Ulſter, the Unſtruck, the Spree, the Havel, 


nd e Neiſſe. 


n the circle of Upper Saxony are included the duchy 
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The duchy of Saxony properly ſo called, which gives the 
Elector the title of Duke, is of no great extent,and is bounded 


by the principality of Anhalt on the north; by Luſatia, 


and part of Brandenburg, on the eaſt ; by Miſnia on the 
ſouth ; and by the county of Mansfield, and the landgra- 
vate of Thuringia, on the weſt. The air of the country 
is cold, but healthful ; the ſoil yields wheat, and ſome 
wine: there are alſo mines of ſilver, and other metals; 


but they want fuel to refine them. 


The chief towns of the duchy of Saxony are, 1. Wit- 
tenburg, fituated on the river Elbe, 40 miles north of 
Leipſic; but the town has nothing conſiderable in it beſides 
the univerſity ; 2. Hall, ſituated on the river Sala, on the 
ſide of a pleaſant hill, covered with vines; the ſalt pits 
near it yielding a good revenue to the Elector of Bran- 
denburg. 

The ſecond diviſion of the circle of Upper Saxony is the 
marquiſate of Miſnia, bounded by the duchy of Saxony on 
the north, by Luſatia on the eaſt, by Bohemia on the 
ſouth, and by Thuringia on the weſt: extending about 
100 miles from north to ſouth, and 8o from eaſt to weſt. 
The chief rivers are, the Elbe, the Muldaw, the Pleiſs, 
and the Black and White Eſter. On the banks of the 
Elbe, near Dreſden and Meiſſen, are large vineyards, 
which produce indifferent wine. The whole country is 
very well furniſhed with wood, and their foreſts afford 


. plenty of game and veniſon. 


The chief towns of Miſnia are, Dreſden, the uſual reſi- 
dence of the Elector of Saxony, a large populous city, ſi- 
tuated on the Elbe, in 13 deg. 36 min. of E. lon. and 51 
deg. of N. lat. 65 miles N. W. of Prague, and 85 S. of 
Berlin: it is a large, ſtrong, elegant, and populous city 
but very inconſiderable with regard to trade, except its 
fine laces, and porcelain. 

Leipfic is very famous for its commerce and fairs. It is 
ſituated in 12 deg. 40 min. of E. lon. and 51 deg. 20 
min. of N. lat. on the river Pleiſs, 42 miles N. W. of 


' Dreſden. The fairs are held every year, at Eaſter, 


Chriſtmas, and M.chaelmas ; when the ſtreets are crouded 
by foreign merchants. 

The principal merchandiſes to be had here, are all ſorts 
of gold, filver, and ſilk ſtuffs ; fine Engliſh, French, and 
Dutch cloths; great parcels of woollen ſtuffs of the ſame 
manufactures; gold, filver, and thread lace ; jewellers 
trinkets, particularly from Paris; haberdaſhery wares of 
all kinds; painted Indian cottons, muſlins, and cambrics ; 
great parcels of thread, and tinned iron. 

Freiburg is ſituated 20 miles S. W. of Dreſden ; and is 
remarkable for its ſilver mines, which bring in the elec- 
tor annually 100,000 1. ſterling, clear of all charges; 
and ſince theſe mines were firſt opened, it is reported 
they have yielded above one hundred millions of filver 
ſterling. There is a mint at Freiburg, where rix-dol- 
lars are coined, and other money, which is moſt com- 
monly ſterling, and looked upon to be the beſt coin in 
Germany. 

Meiſſen was once the capital of Miſnia. Slawen is the 
capital of Voigtland, ſituated on the river Eiſter, 60 
miles S. W. of Dreſden. The other principal towns are 
Pirn, Mulberg, Chremnitz, Frawenſtein, Kenningſtein, 
Marienberg, Annaberg, Zucokaw, Sneburg, Weida, 
Weiſſenfels, Colditz, Leiſſneck, Lutzen, and Zeitz; 


none of which are remarkable for trade. 


The third diviſion of Upper Saxony is the marquiſate of 
Luſatia, bounded on the north by Brandenburg, on the 
eaſt by Sileſia, on the ſouth by Bohemia, and on the weſt 
by the duchy of Saxony and Miſnia ; extending about 
90 miles in length from north to ſouth, and 60 from 
eaſt to weſt; the principal rivers being the Spice an! 
the Neiſſe. | 

Luſatia is part of it a fandy barren ſoil, and the remainder 
taken up with bogs and marſhes, there being ſcarce corn 
enough growing in the province to ſerve its inhabitants. 
Veniſon and fiſh, however, are extremely plentiful ; nor 
is there any want of wood. The chief towns are, 1. 
Bautzen, fituated on the river Spree; 2. Gorlitz, fituated 
in a marſh on the river Neiſſe. The chief trade of the 


. citizens lies in cloth, which they make and dye, and in beer, 


which they brew, and {end abroad. The other towns are 
| Tittaw, 
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Tittaw, Leiba, Luben, Guben, Sorau, Colmes, Co- 
mitz, Friedland, Sperehenberg, and Zobelitz ; but they 

have nothing remarkable. 
The fourth diviſion of Upper Saxony, is the duchy of 
Sax-Merſburg, Sax-Naumburg, and Sax-Altemburg. 
Sax -Merſburg, and Sax-Altemburg, have little in them 
worthy obſervation, eſpecially with regard to trade. 

But the city of Naumburg, which is ſituated in 12 deg. 
of E. lon. and 51 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Sala and Unſtruck, 60 miles W. 
of Miſſen, is famous for its market; the commerce 
carried on there being much upon the ſame footing with 
that of Leipſick, both for imports and exports; as alſo 
for its weights, meaſutes, and monies. The fifth diviſion 
of Upper Saxony is, the principality of Anhalt, and the 


little county of Barby: the chief towns being Zerbet, 


Brenburg, and Deſſau, which are ſubject to the prince 
of Anhalt; but not at all remarkable for trade. 

The fixth diviſion of Upper Saxony is the landgravate 
of Thuringia, and the county of Mansfeldt. The chief 
rivers are the Sala, the Werra, the Anſtruck, the Jeva, 
and the Leina. The country yields plenty of corn, and 
ſome wine ; and among the great variety of plants and 
herbs with which their fields abound, thoſe peculiar to 
this province are ſaffron, and woad, uſed by the dyers in 
their beſt blues. They have alſo ſome good ſalt- pits; but 
their mines of filver and copper are very indifferent, 

- 'The chief towns are Erford, or rather Jeraford, from 
the river whereon it ſtands; Weimar, Jena, Gotha, and 
Eiſenach. | 

Erford, or Erfurt, is ſituated in 11 deg. 6 min. of E. lon. 
and 51 deg. of N. lat. 20 miles E. of Sax-Gotha, and 
ſubject to the Elector of Mentz ; being remarkable for 
its trade in thread and ſaffron. 
Weimar, the capital of a duchy, fituated between Er- 
ford and Jena, has a great trade in wine. Jena is famous 
only for its univerſity. The people of Gotha are chiefly 
employed in the cultivating and preparing woad for the 
dyers ; and Eiſenach has a conſiderable trade in iron. 

he county of Mansfeldt is rich in minerals, among 

which there is a black kind of ſlate, that being melted 
down yields both copper and filver. The chief towns are, 
Eyeleben, the principal trade whereof is in iron work. 


Mansfeldt, remarkable only for a caſtle which ſtands near 


it, on the top of a hill, The other towns are Wipra, 
Aruſtcin, and Querfort, which are of no conſequence. 
The Elector of Saxony is now King of Poland; and the 
revenues from his electoral dominions amount to about 
500,000 I. a year ; for he has a tenth of all the corn, 
fruit, and other produce of the earth in his dominions ; 
beſides a general exciſe upon beer, and almoſt all other 
kinds of proviſions. 

Brandenburg. In the northern countries in the circle of 
Upper Saxony are comprehended the marquiſate of Bran- 
denburg, Madgeburg, Halberſtat, and dukedom of Po— 
merania. 

Brandenburg is bounded by Pomerania and Mecklenburg 
on the north; by Poland on the eaſt ; by the other part 
of Upper Saxony on the ſouth ; and by Brunſwick and 
Lunenburg towards the weſt ; extending 200 miles in 
length from eaſt to weſt, but of very unequal breadth, in 
ſome places 100, in others not 50 miles. The chief 
rivers are the Elbe, the Oder, the Havel, the Spree, and 
the Wart, The air of this country is cold, the foil ſandy 
and barren ; yet they have corn for their uſe for the moſt 
part, and when they want are ſupplied on eaſy terms from 
Poland. | 
Brandenburg is uſually divided into three parts : the Alt- 
marck, the New-marck, and the Middle-marck. 
The chief towns in the Alt-marck are Stendal, Soltwedal, 
Gardelcben, Angermund, Oſterburg, and others of leſs 
note. | 
Stendal is the capital of Alt- mark, ſituated in a pleaſant 
plain, on the tiver Ucht; the trade whereof conſiſts 
chiefly in beer, which they export to Lunenburg and 
other provinces of Brandenburg. Gardeleben is ſaid to 
have its name from the pleaſant gardens about it. The 
beer brewed here is in great eſteem throughout Germany, 
as well as their hops, which are bought up by the Danes, 


— 
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fo wretched a condition at preſent, that were it nat 


Firancfort on the Oder, uſually ſo called to diſtingult 
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and other foreigners. 9 ſituated 
fluence of the Anger and Elbe, has a great - 


the q; 
the navigation of the latter, upon which th "Wax 
their corn and other merchandiſe, as far as Haha 
from thence to foreign countries. bug e 
New - marck lies between the river Wart and p 
being about 100 miles in circumference. The on 
ſiderable town in this territory is Kuſtrin, Gituates) by 
river Oder, a neat built town of great trength, * 
3 wo gray are 5 ald 
iddle-marck is ſituated in the very heart 

extending in length about 100 mils bene 
Elbe and Oder; the chief towns whereof —= 
Brandenburg, and Francfort upon Oder. bely 
Berlin, is the capital of the King of Pruflia's don; 
Germany, ſituated on the river Spree, in 14 d n 
lon. and 52 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. go miles NAB. 
den, and 5 W. of Francfort. Its principal — 
is almoſt wholly carried on by the way of 

from whence it receives the merchandiſe of F rance, | 
land, Holland, and the other nations, which trade oy 
many by ſea : but it has canals cut ſrom the Spree wi 
Oder, and from thence to the Elbe: ſo that it has 200 
munication both with the Baltic ſea and the Gu 
ocean. | | | 
The merchandiſes proper for Berlin are all kinds of 
ſilver, and ſilk manufactures ; ribbons of all fort, 
cially thoſe of England and France ; cloths, and wols 
fuſs ; ſpice; medicinal and dying drugs; muſlin 2 
cambricks ; printed cotton cloths ; lace of gold, lilver, fk 
and thread, | 

The merchandiſes exported are ſeveral works of fx. 
looking-glaſſes, and ſeveral other curious works, thew 
nufacture of which was introduced into the ſlates d & 
King of Pruſſia by ſome French refugees. 
The city is divided into two parts by the river: the 
towards the north is properly Berlin: the other put 
the river is called Cola, where the electoral palace fuk 
The town is generally well built, the ſtreets wide, af 
the ſquares and public places ſpacious ; the whole cui 
paſſed with a wall, and regular fortifications, 
The town of Brandenburg is ſituated in the middle d. 
moraſs, on the river Hamel; but the inhabitants ac f 


a neighbouring lake, which affords them fich, thy 
would find it difficult to ſubſiſt. 


from Francfort on the Maine, is a town divided into in 
parts by the river Oder, and joined together by a woa 
bridge. The ſticets are wide, the houſes well built, a 
they have a tolerable good trade, eſpecially at their ana 
fairs, in linen cloth and fells, | 

The other towns in this marquiſate are, Spandau, 0 
nienberg, Rotenaw, Lebus, Havelberg, Newſtat, ils 
Dalmin, Rupin, Premiſlaw, Potzdam, and Templin; 
moſt of which are manufactures of linen cloth, lux 
coarſe woollens, and toys: ſome of them have a 3% 
trade in corn, hops, and beer; beſides, at Potzdan, 
ſorts of arms for the forces and arſenals are made, 
were formerly manufactured at Liege. | 
The duchy of Madgeburg is bounded by Mecklen-u? * 
the north; and Upper Saxony on the eaſt ; by tlic fl 
cipality of Halberſtat on the ſouth; and by Brut 
wick on the weſt; extending 60 miles in length y 
eaſt to weſt, and about 30 in breadth from noith to ſoul 
the river Elbe running acroſs the territory. Tit 
which lies to the eaſtward of the river conſiſts ccc“ 
foreſts ; but to the weſtward they hare plenty of Ph 
tho? a great ſcarcity of wood. Their chief city is 1 a 
burg, ſituated on the banks of the Elbe, 70 _—_ | 
ward of Berlin. Fhe next is Borch; but nette 
them have any conſiderable trade. 400 
The principality of Halberſtat is bounded by 4 oy 
of Brunſwick and Magdeburg on the north; U = 
of Saxony on the eaſt; by the principality of Ho 
the ſouth 3 and by the biſhoprick of AilJeſhein — 
the weſt; being 36 miles in length from E. Gaui 
25 in breadth from N. to 8. Halberſtat and , 7 
are its principal towns. The territory is genen 
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and excels any of the neighbouring countries 
[ts of veniſon. | 

"+ Pomerania Was of much larger extent than 
modern Pomerania being only a narrow 


in corn 
* aty of all ſo 


ed by lakes and rivers; the chief of which 


1. 4 into the eaſtern and weſtern 

divided into the eaſte : 
e county II Pomeraniaſis Stetin, formetly 
ty ans towns, and the capital of Pomerania, 
wr a the river Oder, in 14 deg. 50 min. of E. 
1 N 


clin. a late treaty procured a ceſſion 
* yo 7 11 the Sell with the territory 
be y* 1 nging, and now remains ſovereign of it 
=, f > odighous advantage to his country, as it 
— im : free communication with the Baltic, and 
= wn is very conſiderable for trade. 
oy * is alſo in poſſeſſion of the iſles of 
2 pou Uſedom ; both of which are ſituated in the 
It * the mouth of the river Oder; the former 
— a town of the ſame name; and the paſlage be- 
dent 5 h Aland is called the Swin, which commands 
de navigation of the DR... Tr 
de reſt of weſtern Pomerania is * to Sweden ; but 
erm Pomerania belongs to the Elector of Brandenburg: 
i divided into three diſtricts, called Pomerania proper, 
ſubin, and Vendoſin; whoſe chief towns are, 1. Cam- 
n. ſituated on the eaſt branch of the Oder, called Di- 
un, f Bal ie ( d N Ff 8 » 
no, 5 miles S. of the Baltic ſea, and 35 N. of Stetin, 
Colberg, ſituated at the mouth of the river Perſant, 
ar the Baltic, about 20 miles N. E. of Cammin, re- 
arkable for the ſalt-pits in its neighbourhood, which 
jeld the Elector a good revenue. TI he other towns in 
tern Pomerania are Treptow, Colin, Stargard, Dam, 
uttow, Bublits, Griffenberg, Bellgarden, Rugen, Stolp, 
ad Regeſnorld ; none of which are conſiderable for trade : 
or is the country fruitful in corn, being covered with 
oods; but well ſtocked with game, and wild beaſts : they 
ave plenty of fiſh and fowl, and have a few mines of iron. 
lis Pruſſian Majeſty is now alſo in poſſeſſion of the pro- 
ince of Silefia, which is bounded by Brandenburg on 
de north; by Poland on the eaſt ; by the mountains 
alled Riſſenbergen, which ſeparate it from Moravia, to- 
ards the ſouth ; and by Bohemia on the weſt ; being 
pwards of 200 miles long, and 70 broad. The chief 
* Breſlaw, Croſſen, Glogaw, Lignitz, and 
agendorf, | 
relay, the capital of Sileſia, is ſituated upon the Oder, 
| 16 deg. 50 min. of E. lon. and 51 deg. 15 min. of 
lat. 120 miles N. E. of Prague, being famous for 
s commerce with Amſterdam, Hamburg, Berlin, and 
eral other towns of the north and Baltic ſea. The 
zerchandiſes which arrive there are unloaded, and ſold 
ner three great covered halls, containing ſeveral ware- 
jouſes for wholeſale, and ſeveral ſhops for retail; where 
de commerce of Sileſia lawns is carried on, which makes 
confderable branch of the European, and more eſpe- 
ly of the Dutch trade. 55 
Ide other towns are ſtrong fortified places, but of no con- 
Ire in trade. The country is very fruitful, and 
oo wn the people are chiefly employed in the 
* nutacture ; and, during the late war, were obliged 
— 2 King of Pruſſia for their ſovereign, who 
Te tne Queen of Hungary to give him the whole 
0 * country, to part of which he had juſt hereditary 
etenſions, x 
= are ſeveral rich ſilver mines in Sileſia, which were 
" 70 for 95,000 1. to ſome Engliſh merchants, by 
K Aberor Charles VI.; and when the King of Pruſſia 
l poſſeſſion of the country, he agreed ff thi 
_—_ : 2 greed to pay off this 
* 4 part of which he has ſince detained in his hands, 
* {1 ence of obliging the Britiſh miniſtry to make 


1 0 dis ſubjects ſatisfaction whoſe ſhips were ſtopped, 


1 
e mote, by Engl prvateers dtin 


about 200 miles long, and 60 broad.” it 


an Majeſty has alſo taken poſſeſſion of the prin- 
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_clpality of Faf? Frieſſand, on the death of its laſt prince * 
which is a province of Germany, in the circle of Weſt- 
phalia; being the N. W. part of Germany, bordering on 
Groningen, a province of the United Netherlands, and 
remarkable for the port of Embden, which is an impe- 
rial city. He alſo enjoys the duchy of Cleve, with the 
counties of Marck and Ravenſburg ; all which, together 
with his poſſeſſions in the province of Pruſfia in Poland, 
from whence he takes his royal title, render him a ver 
formidable prince. His dominions are the largeſt of any 
of the German powers, except thoſe of the houſe of 
Auſtria: they bring in a revenue of about 2 millions ſter- 
ling yearly, and ſupport a ſtanding army of 85,000 men. 
Though they are not the moſt populous and fruitful, yet 
his preſent Majeſty, as well as his father, has given 
ſuch encouragement to foreign trade, ſet up many pro- 
fitable manufactures, and invited ſo many mechanics and 


artiſts from all parts to ſettle in the country, that his-do- 


minions ſeem now to be the moſt flouriſhing of any in 

Germany. They already furniſh the large empire of 
Ruſſia with woollen cloth, which was formerly done by 
the Engliſh merchants z and with many other valuable 
commodities, We may expect to ſee them a conſider- 
able naval power in the Baltic, ſince they have ſo much 
enlarged their ſea- coaſts, and ſecured the navigation of 
the river Oder entirely to themſelves. Beſides, his Pruſ- 
ſian Majeſty has erected an Eaſt India company at Em- 
den ; and is giving all poſſible encouragement on that ſide 
to trade, See Ea India company. 

Lower Saxony. | 

Within the circle of Lower Saxony are comprehended 
the duchies of Mecklenburg, Lawenburg, Holſtein, Lu- 
nenburg, Brunſwic, Hanover, and Bremen, the princi- 
pality of Verden, and the biſhopric of Hildeſheim : it 
is bounded by the German ocean, Denmark, and the 
Baltic on the north; by Pomerania and the marquiſate of 
Brandenburg on the eaſt ; by the territories of the landgrave 
of Heſſe on the ſouth ; and by the circle of Weſtphalia 
towards the weſt ; extending in length from E. to W. 
200 miles; and about as far in breadth from N. to 8. The 
chief rivers being the Elbe, the Weſer, the Alter, the 
Hamma, the Hemon, the Leme, the Ocker, and the Eldt. 

1. The duchy of Mecklenburg is bounded by the Baltic, 
ſea on the north; by Pomerania on the eaſt ; by Branden- 
burg on the ſouth ; and by the duchies of Lunenburg and 
Sax-Lawenburg on the weſt ; being ſaid to derive its 
name from the high Dutch word Mecklen, and burg, 
ſignifying a town of merchants and brokers, 


Mecklenburg is chiefly divided into fix parts, the moſt 


conſiderable trading towns in each being as follows : 
I. Roſtock, an imperial city, and one of the Hans towns, 

dut famous only for its univerſity ; though it is ſituated 
ON a bay of the ſea, near the mouth of the river Warna. 
2, Warnemund, fituated on the ſea, being the port-town 
to Roſtock. 3. Wiſmar, a hanſe town, formerly very 
conſiderable ; it being here where all the men of war be- 
longing to this body were laid up. 

2. The chief town of the duchy of Lawenburg, is called 
Lawenburg, a ſmall but populous town, with a good 
trade, being ſituated at the conflux of the Elbe and the 
Steignitz, about 40 miles S. E. of Hamburg, and 30 
S. of Lubeck. | | 


3. In the province of Holſtein, the principal cities are Ham- 


burg and Lubeck, which have been already deſcribed 
as belonging to the Hans towns. 


4. The dukedom of Lunenburg, in which Zell is comprebended, 


is bounded by the river Elbe on the north; by Branden- 


burg and Madgeburg on the eaſt; by the dukedom of 
Brunſwick on the ſouth; and by Bremen and part of 
Weſtphalia on the weſt. The principal rivers are the 
Elbe, the Ilmenou, or Clive, and the Jetz. The chief 
towns are, 1. Lunenburg, ſituated on the river Ilmenow, 
in 10 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 53 deg. 35 min. of N. 
lat. 45 miles N. of Zell, and 30 S. E. of Hamburg; being 


tolerably well built, and about 2 miles in circumference: 


remarkable for making great quantities of ſalt, which is 
the principal employment of the inhabitants, and brings 
a good revenue to the ſovereign, 2. Zell, the uſual re- 
ſidence of the late Dukes of Lunenburg, is ſituated in a 
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ſandy plain at the conſlux of the two little rivers Aller 
and Fuhſe, about 40 miles S. of Lunenburg, and 30 N. 


of Hanover. 3. E conveniently ſituated for trade 


on the Elbe, 30 miles W. of Lunenburg, and oppoſite 
to Hamburg. There are ſome other towns in this duchy; 
but they are ſo far from being remarkable for trade, that 
the ſoil is very barren, and the people eſteemed the greateſt 
churls in Germany: but as it is covered with woods 
and foreſts, abounding with wild hogs, deer, and other 
game, the German nobility frequently come here to hunt 
in the ſeaſon; and the country is now ſubject to the 
EleQtor of Hanover. 7 


5. Brunſwick, including the duchy of Hanover, or Calenburg, 


Grubenhagen, Blankenburg, and Reinſtien, is bounded 
by Lunenburg on the north; by Madgeburg and Halder- 
ſtat on the eaſt ; by Heſſe Caſſel on the ſouth; and by 
the river Weſer on the weſt. The principal rivers are 
the Weſer, the Leina, the Junerſte, and the Ocker. 
The chief towns of Brunſwick, are Brunſwick and 
Hanover. : | 

The city of Brunſwick is ſituated in 10 deg. 30 min. of 
E. lon. and 52 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on the river Ocker, 
35 miles E. of Hanover, and 3o S. E. of Zell, being the 
reſidence of the Duke of Brunſwick- Wolfenbuttle, to 
whom it is ſubject. It was formerly an imperial city, 
and a rich and powerful hans-town : but after Duke Ro- 
dolph Auguſtus took poſſeſſion of it by right of conqueſt, 
molt of the merchants and tradeſmen forſook it: ſo that 
it is now in a declining condition, their chief trade being 
in tanning leather, brewing mum, and making butter. 
Their mum is remarkable, being made of barley with a 
ſmall mixture of wheat, well hopped: but there are two 
ſorts; the one thin and weak, which is the ordinary 
drink of the inhabitants; and the other, called 1 
is imported into England, and other parts of Europe, 
being excellent liquor, and fit for keeping, after it has 
purged itſelf at ſea. | 

Hanover, the capital of the dukedom of Calenburg, is 
ſituated on the river Leina, in 9 deg. 45 min. of E. lon. 
and 52 deg. 32 min. of N. lat. 35 miles W. of Brunſwick. 
This town, being the reſidence of the electoral family, is 
very populous and well fortified, It was once a free im- 
perial city, and one of the hans-towns, when it had a con- 
{iderable trade : but now the only merchandiſe they export 
is a kind of muddy ſweet beer, which goes by the name of 
brubane, and is bought by the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring villages. There is alſo the town of Helmſtadt; 
but it has no trade. 

Grubenhagen lies on the S. W. of the dukedom of Brunſ- 
wick, and its capital town is Eimbeck, which has ſome 
trade in beer: but this country is moſt conſiderable for 
mines of ſilver, copper, and lead; beſides many other mi- 


nerals, as grey vitriol, and inkſtone, out of which two the 


ordinary green vitriol is made. Gedien vitriol, which 
grows like icicles out of the rocks. Blue vitriol, com- 
monly made out of the copper ore. White vitriol made 
of lead ore. Miſy, a mineral of the ſame colour and na- 
ture as the ordinary yellow brimſtone ; and brimſtone 
made out of a peculiar ore, from whence drop the flores 
ſulphuris, which uſually coagulate like icicles. The chief 
of all the mine-towns belonging to the prince of Brunſ- 
wick is at Zellerfield, where the overſeer of the mines 
keeps his court, and pays his workmen : the other towns 
in this principality are all inhabited by miners; being 
Clonſthal, Attenan, Andeoaſburg, Oſterode, and ſome 
others. Theſe mines and towns lie upon the great moun- 
tain of Hartz, between Brunſwick, Goſlar, and Thu- 
ringia, belonging in common to the families of Hanover 
-and Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle, but chiefly to the former : 
there being above a hundred capital mines, ſeveral of 
which have ſmaller ones belonging to them. 

The little counties of Blankenburg and Reinſtein are uſu- 
ally conſidered as one province: but they have no towns 
of trade. However, the imperial city of Goſlar, though 
independent of the dukes of Brunſwick, is generally in- 
cluded in the county of Blankenburg: it is ſituated on 
the river Goſe, in 10 deg. 30 min. of E. lon, and 52 
deg. of N. lat. being conſiderable for its mines of ſilver, 
and lead: the inhabitants are chiefly miners, and em- 
ployed in digging, cleaving, tempering, or vending their 
: | 9 


6. 
river Weſer on the ſouth-weſt, and by the G 


| oy to the Archbiſhop of Bremen; but bein 


from the Swedes in 1712, and afterwards rele Wh 
the Elector of Hanover, who, in 1715, 28 
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metals and manufactures of hard-ware : they v 
by their own magiſtrates, and erljoy many Ray 

he duchy of Bremen, and the principality x 1 
bounded by the river Elbe towards the , d 
M 
on the weſt: the country is either a batrey gn 
moraſls : „ ep are ſome fruitful wesde ne 
banks of the Weſer and the Elbe. It was ar; * 


k 
y. Sweden, was confirmed to that crown by 


of Weſtphalia in 1648,, when the arcs | 


converted into a dukedom. The Danes took 


' 


Kis d 
Britain, had 250,000 l. granted him by his p ale 


enable his Majeſty to purchaſe it, which l. een 


did, and thereby became maſter of the key r 


the Elbe and the Weſer, on which rivers a gen 
carried to many parts of Germany : the che n. 
being Bremen, Verden, and Stade: but Bremen tx; 


already particularly deſcribed as one of the hans ton 


min. of N. lat. 1 miles N. of Hamburg, bang 


ſtand more convenient for the German trade; ai 


Hildeſheim is about 50 miles in length, furroundd| 


and 17 8. E. of Hanover: being an imperial city, ui 


ful countries of 2 ſupplying Hamburg wit 
part of its proviſions, 


Verden, or Ferden, is ſituated in 9 deg, of E. In 
53 deg. 24 min. of N. lat. upon the river Aller, 4 
S. E. of Bremen; but has no conſiderable trade. 
Stade, formerly one of the hans- towns, is ſituatel q 
W. fide of the Elbe, in 9g deg. of E. lon. and 50, 


at the conjunction of the two rivers Zwinga aud 
which form a good harbour, and will admit of l 
than that of Hamburg; on which account it is reputth 


Great Britain and Bremen are under one ſovereig, 
projectors have propoſed the eſtabliſhing a trade bem 
them, which would certainly be an advantage to bil 
tannic Majeſty's German dominions, if it could be e&& 
whatever it may be to Britain, But it might be dia 
turn the current of trade from Hamburg, and the L 
might give an advantage to their rivals in commem 
attempting it. 


the territory of Brunſwick. ; but ſubject to its ownbil hereir 
who is now elector of Cologne. Its principal toni cloc 
the ſame name, ſituated 30 miles S. E. of Bruiſnd rea 


a mixture of Lutherans and Papiſts for its inhabita 
who carry on a good trade in corn. There are alo l 
Marienburg, Papenburg, Daſſel, Bokenem, Woldenka 
Eltz, and ſome other towns; but of no reputation fort 
There alſo the towns of Buxtehude, ſituated on ther 
Eſſe, near the Elbe, 15 miles W. of Hamburg, av 
many from Stade, in one of the moſt pleaſant andi 


ottenberg, a little city n 
river Wien, 15 miles N. of Verden, a place of ſomet 
and well inhabited. Rutzenbuttle, a firong fortrs 
the mouth of the Elbe, belonging to the Hambuy! 
and a few other places, of no conſideration with g 
to trade. 
The extent of the particular dominions belonging i 
elector of Hanover, are as follows. 1 


The duchy of Lunenberg 1 bY 
The duchy of Hanover, or Calenberg 49 It 
The principality of Grubenhagen - 40 10 
The duchy of Saxe-Lawenberg 30 15 
Bremen and Verden - 00 , $ 
The county of Hoya - , 
— — Diepholt 


The eſtabliſhed religion is the Lutheran : the eld 
venues amount to about 400,000 l. 2 Je 10 
elector is capable of raiſing 30, ooo men in ; 1for 
tories : but the inhabitants, though well ſituate 
apply themfelves little to commerce. 

Suabia. 11 00 
The circle of Suabia is bounded by a 
north; the duchy of Bavaria on the eaſt; * c 
Tyrol, and the mountains of Switzerland 0 101 
and by Alſace on the weſt; extending 2 * 
from E. to W. and 110 from north to out 1 
the duchy of Wirtemburg, the marquiſate o 


N. 
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1 Ses of Augſburg and Ulm are comprehended 
rial cities of _—_— are — cities, 9 * * 
illages; but none of any conſiderable 

xs, and get is remarkable for its hot baths, 
Ae: * of Badem is a populous fruitful country, 
— wine, veniſon, 1 fowl, * 
hp" capital, fituated in 7 deg. 30 min. o 

ch 3 NG os ies of N. lat. 90 only ſor its 


de; though the country produces great quantities of 

wp and flax. + imperial city, the capital of the circle 
large imperial City, p 

2 in 11 deg. of E. lon. and 48 deg. 


: e half proteſtants, and half papiſts, who are 
— bars 1 magiſtrates, and have an equal 
l 208 | . 6 
pet x oy mercantile, and particularly remarkable 
- the curiolities manufactured by its goldſmiths and 
wellers. i 8 Ar 
3 t trade with France, Italy, and the low 
— F — ſends there ſeveral rich ſtuffs; as alſo 
rodigious quantity of ſuch novelties whoſe modes are 
he Paris invention, and eagerly ſought after in the 
erman Princes. 
qt —— with ſeveral forts of filks ; the 
o- countries and Holland ſupply it with cloths and 
ollen ſtuffs, ſpices, and drugs for the dying of painted 
tons, muſlins, and cambries. | 
ele merchandiſcs arrive there in ſuch great abundance 
at ſcarce a day happens without the entrance of 40 or 
| large waggons into the cuſtom-houſe, which after- 
ards unload their merchandiſe in the warehouſes built 
nelly in the principal ſtreet, at the end of which the 
ſtom-houſe is placed. | | 
he next moſt conſiderable town in Suabia is Ulm, an im- 
rial city, ſituated on the Danube, where it unites with 
ie Iller, in 10 deg. of E. lon. and 48 deg. 24 min. of 
. lat. The town is populous, and regularly fortified, 
herein are abundance of exquiſite mechanics, eſpecially 
clock-work and iron and ſteel manufactures. They 
ve a briſk trade with Bavaria and Auſtria, from whence 
dey receive corn, ſalt, and iron, by the Danube, export- 
g linen-cloth, and cotton in return. They are go- 
med by their own magiſtrates, who are all Lutherans, 
alſo are moſt of the inhabitants. | G 
brach is another imperial city, 20 miles S. of Ulm, 
narkable for its hot bath. 


doſe principal trade is in linen, cotton, and paper. 
eutkirk, a little neat imperial city, has a conſiderable 
pod trade in linen cloth, corn, and flax, and the citizens 
ue the privilege of digging the mines near the place. 
empten, one of the moſt ancient cities of Germany, has 
good trade in linen-cloth, and ſalt, which is brought 
any from Tyrol and Switzerland, and vended in Ger- 
ndaw jis an imperial city, ſtanding partly on the conti- 
at, and partly on an iſland in the lake of Conſtance, 
a pleaſant healthful ſituation ; having, by the lake and 
de Rhine, which runs thro* it, an opportunity of ex- 
Wang merchandiſe at very eaſy rates. 


| flax and paper. 


1 or Coſtnitz, is ſituated on the 8. W. part of 
x e of the ſame name, in 9 deg. 12 min. of E. lon. 
ql 108 37 min. of N. lat. It is well built, populous, 
. Atuated, having a briſk trade from the con- 
7 ＋ water-carriage along the lake and the Rhine : 
al 6, udject to the houſe of Auſtria as alſo are ſe- 
ether places in the circle of Suabia. 


* 5 ſmall city, but has a good trade, by means 


derbe ace; Vellels continually paſting and repaſſing with 
— between Suabia and — 2 7 

efent * 2 City near the lake of Conſtance, has at 
LOO? trade, and is alſo famous for its mi- 
* ) lien cu : 

low, je alle re the ſtone and other diſtempers. 


the houſe of Auſtria, lies near the 


ths, which are ſcalding hot; but there are no towns of 
3 


emminghen is a large city, 15 miles 8. E. of Bibrach, | 


agen, a ſmall imperial city, has a conſiderable trade 
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Rhine; the chief town whereof is Friburg, ſituatec at 
the end of the Black foreſt. It is oſteemed a ſtrong place, 
and very populous; the inhabitants are very expert iu 
poliſhing precious tones found in Lorrain, and the adjacent 
countries, of which they make conſiderable advantage. 
| Fhere alſo ſeveral other inferior diviſions in Suabia; hut 
they have no place of trade worthy of notice. 
. e bo £51459 
The circle of the Upper Rhine is divided into three 
arts: the landgravate of Heſſe, and the Wetterau; the 
andgravate of Alſatia, and the duchy of Lorrain. 
Heſſe is bounded by Brunſwick on the north; by Thu- 
ringia on the weſt ; by the river Maine, and Franconia 
on the ſouth ; and by the Palatinate of the Rhine on the 
weſt ; being about 100 miles from E. to W. and near 
as far from N. to 8. The air is cold but healthful, and 
in ſome parts of the country abounds with corn and wine; 
beſides, in their mountains are found mines of copper. and 
lead, which yield conſiderable profit, 
Heſſe is divided into Heſſe- proper, and Wetterau; in 
Heſſe proper the chief towns are, Caſſel, the capital of 
Heſſe, and ſeat of the Landgrave, It is ſituated on the 
river Fulda, an che citizens have a good trade, eſpecially 
of wood and woollen manufactures. Smalcald, ſituated 
on a river of the ſame name, is conſiderable for its iron 
mines, which employ vaſt numbers of ſmiths, and arti- 
| ficers, in the town; and the iron ware made here is 
vended all over the empire. In the county of Waldeck, 
and territories of. the abbey of Fuld, which geographers 
make a part of Heſſe, there are no towns of any note for 
trade. "Ex he" 
That part of Heſſe. called J/etterav, yields both corn and 
wine, and by ſome is eſteemed one of the molt fruitful 
countries in San ar. the counties of Hanau and Naſſau 
take up the greateſt part of it. The country of Hanau is 
about 15 miles in breadth, and 40 in length, extending 
along the river Maine. | T0 me ey 
The chief town is. Hanau, ſituated in 8 deg, 45 min. of 
E. lon, and 52 deg. 32 min. of N. lat. 13 miles E. of 
Francfort. Its commerce conſiſts in great parcels of leaf 
tobacco, camblets, and corn. The Dutch chiefly trade 
there, the camblets and corn ſerving them to ſend to Spain, 
from whence they paſs into the Spaniſh Weſt Indies: 
but the tobacco of Hanau is ſent into ſeveral places. 
Dillenburg has ſome trade in cattle, and its woollen 
manufactures. Siegen has a good iron mine in its neigh- 
bourhood : but the other towns belonging to the four 
families of Heſſe-Caſſel, Heſſe-Darmſtadt, Heſſe-Rhin- 
field, and Heſſe Homberg, are no ways remarkable for 


trade. The landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel is the head of this 


illuſtrious houſe: his ſubjects are Calviniſts; his revenues 
are about 120,000 l. a year; and he has generally a large 
body of forces in foreign pay. 

Alſatia, or Alſace, is bounded by the county palatine of the 
Rhine on the north ; by the circle of Suabia, from which 
it is ſeparated by the Rhine, on the eaſt; by Switzerland 
on the ſouth ; and by Lorrain on the weſt ; » its extent 
being about 100 miles from N. to S. and the breadth at 
a medium about 25 ; though in ſome places leſs; and in 

others it is more than 30. The ſoil is exceeding rich, 
producing plenty of corn and wine: the hills are covered 
with cheſnut-groves ; affording great quantities of copper, 
lead, and other minerals : the paſtures are excellent ; and 
the country well-watered by the Rhine. 
It is divided into Upper and Lower Alſace. In Upper 
Alſace are the towns of Colmar, New Briſac, and ſeveral 
others; but none of them remarkable for trade. In 
Lower Alſace are Straſburg, and feveral other towns. 
Straſburg is ſituated in 7 deg. 35 min. of E lon. and 48 
deg. 38 min. of N. lat. near the W. bank of the Rhine, 
55 miles W. of Stutgart ; being formerly an imperial city, 
with a flouriſhing trade: but it was treacherouſly ſurpriſed 
by the French in 1712, who are now maſters of ail Al- 
ſace. See France. | 
| Lerrain is bounded by the duchy of Luxemberg towards the 
north; by Alſace, the duchy of Deux-ponts, and the 
Palatinate on the eaſt ; by Franche- Compte on the ſouth ; 
and by Champagne on the weſt ; extending upwards of 
100 miles in length, and as many in breadth, It is di- 
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vided into three parts; Lorrain-proper ; the duchy of 


Bar; and French Lorrain and Bar, which conſiſts chiefly 
in thebiſhoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, It was 
governed by its own dukes till 1735, when it was given 
to King Staniſtaus for his life, and afterwards to de united 
to France: in confideration of which the Duke of Lor- 
rain has been conftituted Grand Duke of Tufcany.. But 
as Lorrain is now divided from Germany, and as it is 
treated of under its own proper head, ſee Lorrain, * + 

_ | ' Lower Rhine, CE ks aca 

The circle of the Lower Rhine comprehends the Pala- 
tinate of the Rhine, and the Archbiſhopricks of Mentz, 

Triers, and Cologne. 0 8 

The Palatinete of the Rhine, including the biſhoprics of 

Spire and Worms; as alfo the duchy of Deux-ponts, or 
Zweiebruggen, is bounded by the archbiſhopric of Mentz 

and 'Triers on the north; by Franconia and Suabia on the 

eaſt; and by Alface and Lorrain on the ſouth and weſt ; 

being upwards of 100 miles long, and from 50 to 70 

broad. The air, the ſoil, and noble rivers which water 

this country, all contribute to render it one of the richeſt 
and pleafanteſt provinces of the empire, which have ſe- 
veral times made it a prey to the French. The hills are 
covered with vines, which yield that noble Iiquor known 
in other parts of Europe by the name of Rheniſh wine. 

The vallies afford plenty of all manner of grain and fruits, 
The foreſts abound in deer and other game. And the 
Rhine and Neckar not only yield fiſh in abundance, but 
afford a very convenient water- carriage for merchandiſe, 
The chief town in the-palatinate is Heidelbu ſituated 
in a fruitful plain on the Neckar, 40 miles S. of Frankfort. 

It is neither large nor populous; and is chiefly famous 
x large wine fat, generally called the Heidelburg - tun, con- 
taining 200 tuns Englifh meaſure: but this is not the only 
town in Germany where there are wine - fats of an un- 
common ſixe, carved and gilded ; which ſeem to be built 
more for ornament than uſe; and to ſhew this is one of 
the moſt profitable branches of their trade near the Rhine 
and the Danube. Manheim, ſituated in 4 deg, 20 min. of 

E. Ion. and 49 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. at the confluence of 
the Rhine and Neckar, 14 miles N. W. of Heidelburg, 
is the uſual reſidence of the Elector Palatine. There are 
alſo the towns of Frankendil, Altſheim, and others: but 

none of them remarkable for any other trade than the 
produce of their vineyards. 

Tbe bifhopric of Worms lies on both ſides the Rhine; 
the chief town whereof is Worms, an imperial city, in 
which are large ſpaces of ground planted with vines, 
yielding two or three thouſand hogſheads of excellent 
wine annually. 

The biffropric of Spire lies alſo on both ſides the Rhine; 
the chief town being Spire, an imperial city, large and 
populous ; about 12 miles S. W. of Heidelburg. There 
are alſo the towns of Philipſburg, Spierbach, and ſome 
others; but of no conſequence in trade. 

The duchy of Deux-ponts, and the duchy of Pomeren, 
afford no materials for trade. But theſe two biſhoprics and 
duchies are not ſubje to the Elector. 

The Archbiſhopric of Mentx, lies on the banks of the river 
Maine ; being bounded by Weterau on the north ; by 
Franconia on the eaſt; by the Palatinate on the ſouth ;- 
and by the electorate of Triers on the weſt ; extending 


about 50 miles in length, and about 20 in breadth ; though | 


there are other territories belonging to this archbiſhopric 
in Heſſe, Thuringia, and other places. The archbiſho 
of Mentz is the firſt ſpiritual Elector, to whom all foreign 
princes and ſtates addreſs themſelves, who have any pro- 
poſitions to make to the empire; to him the princes and 
ſtates apply for a redrefs of their grievances; and he is 
elected to the archbiſhoprick by 24 capitulary canons of 
the church of Mentz, of noble extraction. 
The chief city belonging to the archbiſhopric of Mentz, 
is Mentz, or Mayence, ſituated in 8 deg. of E. lon. and 
50 deg. of N. lat. at the confluence of the Rhine and 
Maine, 20 miles W. of Frankfort, and 25 N. of Worms. 
It is a large populous city, but meanly built, and weakly 
fortified. Proteſtants are permitted to live and trade 
there; though they are not allowed the public profeſſion 
of their religion; The inhabitants claim a right to the 
. . : 0 g 1 & as * 
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- tavention of printing, and the art of making... 
The beſt vineyards for Rheniſh — ig 


+ bourhood of Mentz, which occaſions it to ba. 
. ing trade in that commodity, particularly old Wh 
is the beſt kind of 'Rheniſh wine, and gros at ' Why 
YO gr 
: ngen 18. antiy atuat at the * 
. r for its wine. mis 
In the Rhingaw, a narrow tract of land 
20 miles in length, along the banks of the 0 8 
ſeveral fine towns, particularly Rodeſheim wl 
mous for the growth of the beſt vines; though th 16 
i» counery A the Rhingaw abounds in the choice 
- feeming but one entire city, interſperſed wi 
vineyards within its an "<q n derten 
A conſiderable part of the electoral revenue ariſe 6 
the toll on 1 — and the Maine, and from 
on wines; whole revenue amounti 
12 I. a year. | RY "Pang 
e electorate of Triers, or Treves, is bounded by te x 
of Cologne and the duchy of Juliers on *. — 
Mentz and Weterau on the eaſt; b Lorrain 10 
Palatinate on the ſouth; and by the Netherlank on þ 
weſt; being 80 miles long, and from 20 to 50 bu 
The archbiſhop is the ſecond elector of the empire ; buy 
no other ſuffragans than the biſhops of Mentz, Tale 
Verdun, who are under the dominion of France, 
face of the country, and the nature of the ſoil, azw 
different in one part from what they are in another: 
ſouth and weſtern parts of the country being mounts 
and barren, encumbered with woods and foreſts; kay 
but few towns and people, or indeed of any thing em 
wild beaſts, deer, and other game, which uſually about 
ſuch deſert places: though near the Rhine and the | 
ſelle the country is very pleaſant, abounding with d 
and wine, and crouded with people. 
The capital of this electorate is Triers or Treves, tut 
on the Moſelle, in 6 deg. 10 min. of E. lon. and yy 
55 min. of N. lat. 60 miles W. of Mentz : but they 
neither large nor populous; and, having been the ſat 
war of late years, its trade is not in a flouriſhing condi 
Coblentz is very pleaſantly fituated at the conflux ft 
Rhine and the Moſelle, 60 miles N. of Triers; b« 
| ſurrounded with vineyards ; and the convenience df 
| fituation has rendered it a town of good trade, partici 
ly in corn, wine, wood, and iron; which ate cli 
| ſent to Cologne, and from thence into Holland. 
At Boppart, 10 miles S. of Coblentz, all veſſels paling! 
Rhine pay a toll to the Elector, whoſe revenues amoul 
about 100,000 l. a year. Berneaſtle is pleaſantly ftuate 
the Moſelle, having a good trade in wine. Behides, it 
are Mein, Cochein, Saffich, Engers, Cell, St. Ves 
Limburg, and other towns; though of no coniequi 
n ns ett $601 | 
The electorate of Cologne lies on the weſtern ſide of | 
Rhine; being bounded by the duchy of Cleves an! 
north; by the duchy of Bergen on the eaſt; U! 
electorate of Triers on the ſouth z and by the dud} 
Juliers and the Netherlands on the weſt ; extending® 
70 miles in length; though not above 7 or 8in been 
he elector is much the moſt powerful of allthe ſpin 
electors, his revenue amounting to about 250,000 
year; for the country is very fruitful, aboundivg ue 
wine, paſture, and all neceſſaries of life. mn 
The capital city is Cologne, ſituated on the ri ; 
in 6 deg, 40 min. of E. lon. and 50 deg. 50 f. 
lat. 45 miles E. of Maeſtricht, 62 N. of Triers, kt 
N. W. of Vienna. It is one of the largeſt and m l 
gant cities of Germany, having a great 2. 1 
in wines, and ſtill remains a free imperial + ; 
ſome limitations. The elector has two pit, 
city.; but uſually reſides at Bon : for the Borat 
the city of Cologne is lodged in the w_ wy 
burghers, conſiſting of fix burgo-maſters, — 
men, and 150 common-council men, who = gr" 
life, and two of the burgo- maſters are 1 . 
by turns: but the aldermen are appointed b) 


6 
without whoſe concurrence no law can be 
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command of the militia, and the defence 
ey; ſo that it appears to be a mixed government. 

of the *. are for the moſt part Roman catholics; 
The inhad! f the principal merchants and tradeſmen are 


but many Of the Lutherans have a church al- 
roteftants, 5 though the Calviniſts are obliged 


alſo chims the 


. it ; | 
pd TG Malheies two miles on the other ſide of 
h Rhine, to their public worſhip. This city was for- 
the 


its commerce, as tobe reckoned 
merly e of the hans: towns; and it is now 
one of T ood trade. The principal commodities from 
3 ® conſiderable quantities of Rheniſh and Moſelle 
WW 1 5 cannons, bullets, and other ſorts of arms 
ex. * the attack and the defence of towns: all kinds 
* works, carpenters timber, earthen, ware, ſlates, 
if 1 * T be imported commodities are ſpice, medi- 
f 3 dying drugs, ſugar; dry and falt fiſn, eſpecially 
= +: oll of olives, all kinds of filk and woollen ſtuffs, 
4 gold, ſilver, filk and thread lace; jewellers 
" k cottons; mullins and cambricks, ſoap, dry fruits, 
— butter, and other proviſions, porcelain, coffee, 

hocolate, 2 

— which paſs by Cologne in going up 


ons of Germany, are to be unladen here, and put 
hoard other barges to continue their voyage; after having 
nid the duty of paſſage, which is likewiſe paid for the 
nerchandiſes left in the boats that brought them. 6; 
nn, where the elector reſides, is ſituated on the Rhine, 
o miles S. of Cologne. The vineyards in its neigh- 
durbood afford plenty of good Rheniſh wines, and the 
variety of game. | 
pd ani ty 8 miles N. of Coblentz, the elector has 
cuſtom houſe. Zous ſupplies the neighbouring countries 
th corn; and Rhinberg affords plenty of wine. There 


ther towns; though of no conſideration in trade. But the 
eQor of Cologne is alſo biſhop of Hildeſheim ; which has 
en before deſcribed under the diviſion of Lower Saxony. 
he proteltant religion prevails in the Palatinate among 
e generality of the natives: but the elector is now a 
oman catholic, and the Romiſh prieſts have ſuch power, 
at the proteſtants are ſcarcely tolerated ; and the other 
buntries of this circle are almoſt all of the popiſh faith, 
W:/tphalia, 

the circle of Weſtphalia are comprehended the duchy 
Weſtphalia ; the biſhoprics of Liege, Munſter, Pader- 


7g; the principality of Minden; the counties of 
lack, Ravenſburg, Lippe, Schawenburg, Lingen, Stein- 
n, Corbey-abbey, &c. 
his circle is bounded by the German ocean on the 
td; by the circle of Lower Saxony on the eaſt ; by 
elle on the ſouth ; and by the Netherlands towards the 
extending in length 200 miles from N. to S. and 
o broad in ſome places from E. to W. The principal 
ers are the Weſer, the Ems, the Lippe, the Roer, 
Az, and the Hunt. 
ducky of I:/iphalia is bounded by the biſhopricks of 
unter and Palerborn on the north; by the landgra- 
te of Heſſe on the eaſt ; by Wetterau on the ſouth; 
l by the county of Mark, and duchy of Berg towards 
weſt ; being about 50 miles long, and about 40 broad. 
* country is gene rally mountainous and woody, except 
Fards Lipitadt, where the ſoil is tolerably fruitful ; nor 
* a/ want of corn or paſturage in the vallies among 
* 1 at leaſt there is enough to ſupply the inhabi- 
3 be ? We not very numerous. heir rivers run 
4 ene with an impetuous torrent: and 
wu * have mines of filver, copper, and lead, in 
1 =", they can make but little advantage of them, 
0 fn - are fo liable to be flooded by the rivulets 
Ro rom all lides of the mountains. 

8 3 of this duchy is Araſburg, ſituated on 
"a wo avout 50 miles N. E. of Cologne. 
yh on the towns of Werle, Geſeck, and Brilon; 
22 7 2 bave any trade worthy of notice. 
| Brabar "ge, or Luyick, is bounded by Flanders 
3; 3 towards the north and welt; by the duchy 
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urg on the eaſt; by Luxemberg and part of France 


Rhine, and which are deſigned for Frankfort and other 


re alſo Lintz, Nuys, Meurs, Keyſerwaert, Kempen, and 


rn, and Oſnebrug; the duchies of Juliers, Cleves, and 
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on the ſouth; being about 70 miles long, and from 25 
to 50 broad. Itiis in general a pleaſant fruitful country; 
having plenty of good arable and paſture lands, They 
have allo fome mines of lead and iron, and quarries of 
marble : but what it is moſt particularly remarkable for, are 
the great quantities of vitriol and brimſtone which are 
made in this country. 


The capital of the biſhopric is Liege, ſituated on the river 


Maes, in 5 deg. 36 min. of E. lon. and 50 deg. 40 min, 


of N. lat. 30 miles N. E. of. Namur, 128. of Maeſtricht, 
and 50 E. of Bruſſels; being about 4 miles in circumfe- 


rence. It is a populous and wealthy city, two branches 
of the Maes, and other rivulets or canals running through 
ſeveral of the ſtreets, and forming little iſlands. There 


are about Io00 churches of all ſorts, beſides monaſteries, 
with a very numerous clergy. The chapter of Liege con- 
fiſts of ſixty major canons, who are moſt of them of noble 


extraction, and have the power-of. eleQting the biſh5p, 
whole ſovereignty extends over the city and dioceſe, 


though the citizens would have it an imperial city, but 


they have ſuffered ſeverely for diſputing the biſhop's au- 
thority, LR 8 

Their commerce conſiſts chiefly in all kinds of offenſive 
and defenſive arms, of which they have good manu— 
factories: as alſo in iron, nails, and moſt kinds of hard- 
ware. They have likewiſe ſome manufactures of coarſe 


- woollen cloths, called piliakins; of ſerges, ribbonds, white 
and coloured thread, and hair-buttons. Beſides, the coal 


and alum mines found in the neighbourhood of Liege, and 
inſeveral other parts of its ſmall territories, make no ſmall 
object of its commerce; and great numbers of lates are 
alſo ſold there. 

Wine, brandy; Engliſh, French, and Dutch woollen 
cloths ; ſilk ſtuffs of Lyons, Tours, Italy, Amſterdam, 
and Leyden ; cottons, muſlins, ſpices, and all ſorts of 
medicinal and dying drugs, are the principal merchandiſes 
ſent there by ſtrangers. 

Tongres, or Tongren, is the next town of conſequence, 
being ſituated on the river Jecker, 10 miles N, W. of 
Liege ; but it has no trade, 

Huy, ſituated on the eaſt fide of the Maes, 12 miles 
S. W. of Liege, has good iron mines in its neighbour- 
hood, which' employ moſt of its inhabitants. 

Dinant, 35 miles S. W. of Liege, is a place of ſome 
trade ; particularly in the manufaCtures of braſs and iron. 
Franchemont has lead mines in its neighbourhood, 
The Spaw, or Spa, is a town about 17 miles S. E. of 
Liege, lying in a bottom ' ſurrounded with hills, cele- 
brated for its mineral waters ever ſince the times of the 
Romans: for Pliny ſays, that they taſted of iron, and 
were purgative; that they cured tertian agues, and the 
ſtone; that when boiled they grew turbid, and at laſt of 
a reddiſh colour. At preſent there are four mineral foun- 
tains much in eſteem, in and near this place, called Ge- 
ronſter, Saviniere, Tonnelet, and Pohunt ; the latter of 
which is in the middle of the town, and ſupplies moſt of the 
waters ſent into foreign parts, being beautified with a fine 
ſtone building, with an inſcription, importing that theſe 
waters remove obſtructions, diſſolve hard ſwellings, dry 
up a ſuperfluity of moiſture, and ſtrengthen debilitated 
limbs. There are great quantities of theſe waters ſent 
to all countries in Europe: the ſeaſon for filling bottles 
with it being either in the heat of ſummer when it is very 


dry; or in the hardeſt froſts of winter, when the waters 


are briſker, ſtronger, and more ſparkling than at other 
times. 

There are Buillon, Borchloen, Bilſen, Haſſelt, Mayeſick, 
Horn, Couvin, Verviers, and other towns; but none of 
them remarkable for trade. 

The biſhop of Liege is one of the moſt conſiderable eccle- 
ſiaſtical princes of Germany, having within his dioceſe 52 
baronies, 18 walled towns, and 400 villages full of people, 
with a large revenue; being able to maintain a body of 
8000 men, without oppreſſing his ſubjects, who are ge- 
nerally Roman Catholics. 3 


The Biſhepric of Munſter, lies on both ſides the river Ems; 


0 
being bounded by the counties of Bentheim and Steinfurt 


on the north; by the biſhopric of Oſnabrug and Pader- 
born towards the eaſt ; by the county of Marck on the 
fouth; and by the duchy of Cleves and ſome part of 

RR Zutphen 


Zutphen towards the weſt; extending 100 miles in length, 
and irom 20 to 60 in breadth. It is a barren country, 
producing little corn: but no part of Weſtphalia pro- 
duces better bacon, or hams, which they export all over 
Europe, being ſo much admired that they bear double the 
price of any other. The biſhop of this dioceſe is a count 
of the empire, and abſolute ſovereign of the territories 
belonging to the dioceſe ; being elected by the dean and 
chapter of the cathedral church, | 

The chief city is Munſter, ſituated in the moſt fruitful 
plain in the country, on the river Aa, in 7 deg. 10 min. 
of E. lon. and 52 deg. of N. lat. 70 miles N. of Cologne, 
and 35 S. W. of Ofnabrug. There are alſo Meppen, 
Haſlunen, Kloppenberg, Warenberg, Stromberg, Coeſ- 
feldt, Ahuſen, Tiillight, Rheyne, and ſome other towns 
of no conſequence in trade. Ihe Roman Catholic is 
the eſtabliſhed religion: the biſhop's revenue is about 
1;0,0001. a year, and he can maintain a conſiderable 
body of forces. | 

The Bifſhepric of Paderb:rn is bounded by the county of Lippe 
towards the north; by the duchy of Brunſwick on the 
ealt ; by the county of Walleck on the ſouth ; and by 
the duchy of Weſtphalia on the weſt ; being about 40 miles 
long, and 20 broad; containing 20 caſtles, 24 market- 
towns, 54 other pariſhes, and 16 monaſteries, ſubject to 
its own biſhop : but the territory is very barren, affording 
little b« ſides hogs- fleſh, deer, and other veniſon ; though 
it has a variety of ſalt- mines. The principal town is 
Paderborn, ſituated in 8 deg. 25 min. of E. lon. and 
51 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. 50 miles S. E. of Munſter ; 
but neither this, or any of the other towns, are reſpect- 
able for any kind of trade, except Warburg, which is 
conſiderable for the iron and lead mines in its neighbour- 
hood, as alſo for its ſtrong and palatable beer. 

The Biſbspric and principality of Oſnabrug has the county of 
Diepholt on the north; the counties of Minden and Raven- 
{berg on the eaſt, with Munſter, Steinfurt, and Bentheim, 
onthe fouth and weſt ; being 40 miles long and 30 broad; 
eſteemed one of the moſt fruitful parts of Weſtphalia, 
and ſubject to its biſhop, who is a count of the empire. 
The principal town is Oſnabrug, ſituated on the river 
Oſe, in 7 deg. 40 min. of E. lon. and 52 deg. 31 min. 
of N. lat. 75 miles W. of Hanover. Its linens are in 
great eſteem, of which they ſell great quantities unbleached, 
particularly to the Dutch, who bleach them at Haerlem ; 
and the inhabitants have alſo a conſiderable trade in hams 
and bacon, 

There are alſo Tbourg, Mello, and ſome other towns, 
which have no trade. 1 he inhabitants are both papiſts 
-and proteſtants ; ſo that the biſhopric is held alternatcly 
by a proteſtant and a papiſt; the proteſtant being always 
a prince of the houſe of Brunſwick. | 

The Duchics of Juliers, Cleves, and Berg, were formerly 
ſubject to the ſame ſovereign ; but the two former are 
now enjoyed by the Elector Palatine, and the latter by 
the King of Pruſſia. | a 


'The duchy of Juliers is ſituated between the Maes and 


Rhine, being bounded by Guelderland on the north ; by 
the duchy of Berg, and part of the electorate of Cologne 
on the eaſt ; by Limberg on the ſouth; and the Nether- 
lands on the weſt ; extending 60 miles in length, and 30 
in breadth. It is a plentiful country, abounding in corn 
and cattle, rich paſtures, and wood : but it is moſt re- 
markable for a fine breed of horſes, and woad for dyeing, 
which is gathered here in Jarge quantities. 
The chief town is Juliers, ſituated on the river Roer, in 
6 deg. of E. lon. and 50 deg. 55 min. of N. lat. 20 
miles W. of Cologne. 
There are alſo Duren, Munſter-Eifel, Bedbur, Enſkirchen, 
and other towns, which are no ways remarkable for trade. 
Aix la-Chapelle, or Aken, is alſo fituated in this duchy, 
in 5 deg. 50 min, of E. lon. and 50 deg. 45 min. of 
N. lat. 18 miles N. E. of the city of Liege, and 30 W. 
of Cologne; being an imperial city, or ſovereign ſtate, go- 
verned by its own magiſtrates, whoſe territories contain 
200 villages. It is large and populous ; being much fre- 
quented by foreigners, as well as Germans, on account 
of its hot baths. There are ſeveral mines of lead, coal, 
vitriol, and lapis calaminaris, near this city. Popery is the 
eſtabliſhed religion ; though proteſtants are permitted to re- 


Spaniſh wool, 
The Duchy of Cleves, or Cleef, lies on both fides the di: 


ThePrin-ipality of Minden alſo belongs to the King of Pri 


The county of Marck lies between the rivers Lippe and h 


The county of Ravenſberg is likewiſe ſubject to the Kiy 


The county of Lippe is about 30 miles long, and 10 bl 


The county of Schawenberg, is part of it ſubje 


2 ject 
The counties of Hey and Dicpbolt are ſubject te the = 
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{ide there, but not to celebrate divine worſhip, T 
elt part of the trade of Aix-la-Chapelle is carried Mt 
way of Liege, where it ſends moſt kinds of bras aht 
and ſtrong leather. The commodities receive! 

change being copper, ſpice, drugs, and wogl. ,...." 


l Partly 


being bounded by part of the United Province, uu 
the notth ; by Munſter on the eaſt ; by Julieg * 

ſouth ; by Guelderland and Brabant on the 4 

tending upwards of 40 miles in length, and — 
in breadth. The country is generally mountiir,,, 
woody ; though it has plenty of corn and cattle, le 
watered by the Rhine, Roer, Lippe, and Niers. Ja 
The chief place is Cleve, ſituated near the W 4 
the Rhine, in 5 deg. 36 min. of E. lon, and 51 tey f 
min, of N. lat. 10 miles 8. W. of Nimeguen all 
N. W. of Cologne. There are alſo Embric, G. | 
Weſel, Rees, Roerort, Duiſberg, and ſome other op! 
but none of them have any trade, | 


The Duchy of Berg, is bounded by the county of Marty 


the north; by the duchy of Weſtphalia on the «6. 6 
Cologne on the ſouth; and by the Rhine, whichdnk 
it from the duchy of Juliers, on the weſt ; extend 
50 miles in length upon the banks of the Rhine, 
about 20 in breadth : the country being chiefly rocky 
mountainous, affording very little arable or Palture by 
and conſequently poorly inhabited, ; 
The principal town is Duſſeldorp, ſituated on they 
ſhore of the Rhine, in 6 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. ml 
deg. 15 min. of N. lat. 20 miles north of Cologne, |} 
chief trade conſiſts in corn, which the inhab;zat s 
from the Low countries, and tranſport to Cologre 
other parts, 

Eſſen, 15 miles N. E. of Duſſeldorp, is remarkably 
its excellent artificers in iron, and fire-arme. Buk 
berg, Solingen, and other towns, are no ways cone 
able for trade. 


it lies between the county of Hoy on the north, dt 
county of Lippe on the ſouth ;3 being 25 miles long 
20 broad; having great quantities of corn. Tieck 
towns are Minden, and Peterſhagen ; but they har 
other trade than the exportation of corn, 


being about 40 miles in length, and the ſame in drew 
ſubject alſo to the King of Pruſſia. Its chief ton 
Hamm, 25 miles S. of Munſter, which has pleat 
corn and flax. Werden, 10 miles N. E. of Dullel 
makes vaſt quantities of hams and bacon. But Ui 
though formerly one of the hans-towns, Altena,! 
other towns, are no ways remarkable for trade. 


Pruſſia, being bounded by the biſhopric of Oſnadny 
the north; by the county of Lippe on the eaſt and 
and by Munſter on the weſt. It is a rocky mount 
country, having for its chief town Bilevelt, which 
well as the reſt of the towns, has little or no trade 


being governed by its own count, whoſe chief tt 
are, Diethmold, 12 miles N. E. of Paderborn. 
20 miles W. of Paderborn, having a trade in timber 
planks, for building barges and other veſſelz 1 
Rhine. Lemgow, 15 miles N. of Paderborn, * 
ing in corn: and Uflen, conſiderable for its {alt 0 
and manufacture of cloth. The counties . 
and Ritberg are alſo ſubject to the Count of ** 
chief town of the former being of the ſame name 1 
16 miles E. of Lemgow, and remarkable for © © 
waters, Which are ſent to the moſt diſtant * , 
Europe in great quanties : but the latter = - tel 
of Lippe, and the other to the landgrave of * 
zo miles long and 16 broad. Its chief places a 0 
berg and Buckenberg. It has good paſture, ff, 
corn: it has alſo ſalt, timber, coal, allum, e 
veniſon ; beſides, the free-ſtone in their * 
good, that great quantities of it are export 
and Flanders. 
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The counties of Pelmomburſt and Oldenberg, are 


Janover- he King of Denmark: but none of them, as 


biect — Abe kale diſtricts of this circle, have any 


markable trade, + Enibdeng or Emmerland, is 
b 9 d by p66 German ocean on the north ; by Old- 
unde 


des are remarkable for their ruſticity. 
oo — pleaſantly ſituated on the 
of Embden, 3 a good 5 
iving ſhips of burthen at pretent. 
t not pos” N. E. o* Embden, conſiderable for 
pp fairs of cattle held here annually : but the 
importance. 
her Th 3 city of Embden is ſituated 
mY path” of the river Ems, on the Dollart bay, in 
op min. of E. lon. and 53 deg- 40 min; of N. lat. 
m of Groningen, and 60 W. of Bremen ; being an 
ral city, under the protection of the King of Pruſſia. 
e Englih bad formerly a mart here for their woollen 
mulackure: but, ſince they removed it to Hamburg, 
mbden has been upon the decline : however, the King 
{ Pruſſia has lately granted it ſeveral privileges, and ſeems 
gJuouly bent to make it a conſiderable place of trade, 
wing eſtabliſhed an Eaſt India company here, and given 
» merchants many ſigns of his royal favour. | 
Burgundy, 
The circle of Burgundy, which makes the tenth circle 
the empire, conſiſted of the 17 provinces of the Ne- 
«lands, and the Franche Compte ; but they are now 
vided from, and independent of the empire. See Nether- 
and, and France. 
don the whole, there are in Germany upwards of 300 
wereign princes and ſtates, moſt of them arbitrary in 
heir reſpective territories; and they are able to raiſe and 
ay 500,000 men. The empire is pretty equally divided 
tween papiſts and proteſtants: moſt of the proteſtants 
re Lutherans, as in Pomerania, Mecklenburg, Holſtein, 
randenburg, and Saxony: Auſtria and Bavaria are ge- 
rally papiſts: in Heſſe and Franconia the people are 
lviniſts; and in Suabia, Weſtphalia, and the Lower 
dhine, there is a mixture of all theſe religions: but the 
utherans and Calviniſts ſeldom ailow a toleration to one 
nother, where they are in power; and the papiſts tolerate 
either. 
hough the goods and merchandiſes of Germany are 
permitted to be imported and conſumed in Great Bri- 
in; yet this is no diſadvantage, becauſe Great Bri- 
in, in return for the linens, linen-yarn, and other com- 
nodities of Germany,, exports there great quantities of 


jarlhy, an 
he chick towns 


A, 10 miles N. 


products, and other plantation commodities, whereby 
e Britiſh nation, according to Doctor Davenant, gained 
balance of 160,000 l. a year from Germany. See 
Hans-towns, 
ROUIN. A term given at Grand Cairo in Egypt, to 
ie heavieſt quintal uſed for the weighing of merchandiſes 
! great bulk and weight: the quintal gerouin being about 
117 Cairo rotols, 110 of which make about 98 lb. of 
London avoirdupois. See Quintal. 
"pt A Muſcovite term for what is called a Caravan- 
eta in the Eaſt, 
Tt, or Gaunt, a city of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
in — of the province of Flanders, ſituated 30 miles 
Faq of Bruſſels, in 3 deg. 36 min. of E. lon. and 
51 eg, of N, lat. See Auſtrian Netherlands. 
: A foreign pickle, reſembling Engliſh cu- 
7 Silk ſtuffs manufactured in China, and fit 
1 trade of Japan; being bought up and ſent there 
the Dutc 


Mn profits. 


A port-town of the province of Anda- 
; ſituated in 6 deg. of W. lon. and 36 deg. 
Medite on the ſtreight, between the ocean and the 
| foot of he? to which it gives its name. It ſtands at 
16 mile; N. _— Calpe, one of Hercules's pillars, about 


; euta, in Africa, 40 miles S. W. of 


uſa, in Spain, 


vollen cloth, tin, tobacco, ſugars, with other home 


h in great quantities, whereby they make 


GER 
Cadiz, and 80 8. of Seville. It is built on a rock in 4 
peninſula, and can only be approached on the land fide; 


by a very narrow paſlage between the mountain and the 
ſea, acroſs which the Spaniards have drawn a line, and 


fortified it, to prevent the | having any commu- 


nication with the country. It was taken by the confede- 
rate fleet, commanded by Sir George Rook, ih two days, 
in 1704. The freight, to which this town gives name, 
is about 24 miles long, and 15 broad; a ſtrong current 
ſetting through it from the ocean to the Mediterranean, 
which requires a briſk gale to ſtem. The gatriſon of 


Gibraltar is cooped up in very narrow limits, and the 


little ground they have produces things in ſuch ſcarcity, 
that they are obliged to have all their proviſions from 
Spain, England, and the coaſt of Barbary, The. road is 
very unſafe either againſt enemies or ſtorms ; and though 
it is made a free port, merchants have been invited to 


ſettle there to little purpoſe ; becauſe it is ſtill under a 


military government: its garriſon conſiſting of four regi- 
ments of foot. 

However, it is become conſiderable for its trade with Bar- 
bary ; the Engliſh merchants at Gibraltar having great 
warehouſes of all kinds of goods of the growth of that part 
of Africa; whereby they furniſh the merchants of London 
on as good terms as they uſually had them in Barbary ; 
and, by the convenience of ſhipping, can ſend them to 
England in ſmaller quantities than by loading veſſels 
wholly, as they were obliged to do when Gibraltar be- 
longed to the Spaniards. They likewiſe have a conſidet- 
able trade, by barcolongo's, with the empire of Moroc- 
co; fo that the trade is ſeldom ſhut up; and Gibraltar is 
now the market for the wax, copper, almonds, drugs, 
and other products of Barbary. | 
The retention of Gibraltar in the hands of the Britiſh 
nation, has been always conſidered as a thorn in the 
ſide of Spain: but as a naval power; as a commercial na- 
tion, it is requiſite for Great Britain to retain maritime 
fortreſſes, for the protection of trade, wherever it ex- 
tends: for this reaſon Calais and Dunkirk were formerly 
held fo eſtimable to the Engliſh, while they were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe places, which made them more abſolute 
maſters of the channel and ſtreight. During the wars 
of Queen Anne, the Engliſh became ſenſible that Gibral- 
tar commanded the whole trade to the Levant, and 
would therefore be a conſiderable compenſation for the 
trouble and expences they ſuſtained in endeavouring to 
promote the Archduke Charles of Auſtria to the Spaniſh 
throne : accordingly, after Sir George Rook had con- 
veyed that prince over to Portugal in the year 1704, this 
gallant admiral failed to Gibraltar; which he vigorouſly 
attacked by ſea, while a body of ſoldiers took poſſeſſion 
of the narrow iſthmus behind the town, whereby they 
cut off all communication between the garriſon and the 
Spaniards on the continent, which obliged the town to 
ſurrender. © The court of Madrid was under the greateſt 
anxiety to recover Gibraltar: accordingly, the enſuing 
year, the French and Spaniards beſieged it by ſea and 


land; but the prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt, who com- 


manded there, and Sir John Leake the Engliſh admiral, 
obliged Marſhal Teſſe and Admiral De Pointi, to raiſe 
the ſiege, after they had been upwards of five months ex- 
poling themſelves to the cannon of the garriſon. The 
Archduke Charles received the homage of Gibraltar ; and, 
in the year 1708, Sir John Leake reduced Sardinia to 
his obedience ; which was followed by the reduction of 
Port- Mahon, with the whole iſland of Minorca. Theſe 
places were retained in the name of the archduke; but 
the death of his brother, the Emperor Joſeph, in April 
1711, alarmed the Britiſh miniſtry, who ſeemed to hai e 
no other view in this war than the preſervation of the 


ballance of power: therefore, the court of London, ap- 


prehending that Charles would become too formidable, 
by poſſeſſing, at the ſame time, the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, 
and Spaniſh monarchy, with the imperial dignity, grew 


cool to the intereſt of the court of Vienna. This diſpo- 


ſition being laid hold of by Lewis XIV. who inſinuated 
to the new miniſtry in England, the neceſſity, as well as 
expediency, of putting an end to fo long a war, upon 
terms agreeable to the firſt ſcheme of the grand alliance ; 


it became produRtive of the peace concluded by the treaty 
. | | of 
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of Utrecht in 1713, by which the court of Madrid ceded 
to Great Britain the town and caſtle of Gibraltar, with 
the iſland of Minorca, for ever; and alſo agreed that the 
Britiſh ſubjects, in trading to Spain and the Weſt Indies, 
ſhould have all advantages granted by Spain to any other 
nation: in return for which the court of London pro- 
cured the confederates to acknowledge Philip V. as King 
of Spain and the Indies. | | 

The poſſeſſion of Gibraltar and Minorca, in the hands of 
Great Britain, contributes to the common benefit of all 
the independent powers of Europe, during any ſcene of 
military contentions : but this was diſregarded by the 


courts of France and Spain, who were equally ſenſible - 


what advantages it would convey to the Britiſh commerce, 
and what an obſtacle it would be to their ambitious hopes 
in reducing all Italy to the obedience of the Bourbonian 
line. The duke of Orleans, then regent of France, 
actually undertook to procure the reſtitution of Gibraltar 
from the Evgliſh miniſtry, who were then devoted to his 
ſervice; but, in this the Spaniards were diſappointed by 
the conduct of cardinal Alberoni, their prime miniſter, who 
had concerted a ſcheme with Prince Cellamare, the Spaniſh 


 ambaſlador at the French court, and ſome of the French 


nobility, to remove the Duke of Orleans from his re- 
gency; Which deſign being diſcovered, by letters found 
on the Abbot Porto Carrero, Prince Cellamare was ſent 
home guarded, and the regent was ſo much diſguſted as 
to publ ſh an immediate declaration of war againft Spain, 
The French actually attacked Biſcay 3 but negociations 
were entered into at the Hague, under the mediation of 
the Dutch, the ſucceſs of which may be principally im- 
puted to the diſgrace of Cardinal Alberoni in 1719, oc- 
caſioned by his prevailing on the King to baniſh his queen 
from the council, and afterwards from the kingdom, 
where his Majeſty ſoon perceived how neceſlary her pre- 
ſence was ; ſo that having recalled bis royal conſort, and 
diſgraced the Cardinal, he was prevailed on, by his true 
triends, to accede, in February 1720, to the quadruple 
alliance, and thereby terminate a war which would ſpeedily 
have involved all Europe in its misfortunes : however, he 
was deſirous of adding ſome conditions to what had been 
agreed upon by the contracting parties; one of which 
was the reſtitution of Gibraltar ; but this was left to be 
ſettled at a congreſs for a general peace, to be held im- 
mediately at Cambray. The Spaniſh monarch had great 
expectations of procuring this reſtitution through the in- 
tereſt of France, on account of the double marriage 
agreed on by the two crowns; the firſt between Lewis 
XV. and Maria infanta of Spain, then but three years 
old; and the ſecond between the prince of Aſturias, and 


Mademoiſelle de Montpenſier, daughter to the Duke of 


Orleans: the regent of France ſollicited the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry on this occaſion ; the reſtitution alarmed thè Bri- 
tiſh nation; every honeſt Engliſhman proteſted againſt 
delivering up Gibraltar and Minorca, which had coſt ſo 
dear, and. were of ſuch great importance to their trade 
in the Mediterranean; nor could theſe diſſiculties be ad- 
juſted before the death of the regent, in December 1723, 
which produced an entire change in the French miniſtry, 
The Duke of Bourbon, who fucceeded to the regency of 
France, did not look upon himſelf bound, by the engage» 
ment of his predeceſſor, that Gibraltar ſhould be reſtored ; 
eſpecially as he found it was entirely contradictory to the 
ſentiments of the Britiſh parliament: but Spain inſiſted 
itrongly upon this promiſe, without which the bad never 


acceded to the quadruple alliance. The two courts were 


further embroiled, by the reſentment which the Spaniſh 
monarch took at the return of the Infanta from France, 
whence ſhe was ſent home by the regent, becauſe Lewis 
XV. was fo infirm, and his ſpouſe ſo young, as to make 
it apprehended he would not live long enough to have any 
children by her; which ſo provoked the court of Spain, 
that her plenipotentiaries were recalled, and thereby an 
end. was put to the ineffectual congreſs of Cambray. 

During the late war, which continued nine years within 


lixteen days, the ' Spaniards never attempted to beſiege 
Gibraltar, which they now looked upon as impregnable, 


and for the reduction of it they had but two ways, 
by treachery, or by ſtarving. From the firſt they were 
abſolutely precluded by the vigilance of the Briiifh par- 
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je wels in the Britiſh crown, and was it once exenP 


GIGLIO. An iſland on the coaft of Tuſcany, in [taly,! 


G!LD. See Guild. 3 
GILDER. A perſon whoſe buſineſs 1s either güde 


E 


liament over the conduct of the miniſtry | 
the laſt there was an eaſy remedy, while the Be dn 
was ready to convey a ſufficient quantity of ,, 
the garriſon, "oa, 
Soon after the conferences were opened at Aix-l, 
a report was revived of the reſtoration of G br., 
moſt Catholic Majeſty, who, as an equivalep uk 
deliver up Ceuta, a ſtrong fortreſs in the kin 5 — 
on the ſouth- ſide of the ſtreights, and Res, "ut 
Gibraltar: but this report was contradicted by a ** 
ticle of the definitive treaty of peace, conclud y. 
la- Chapelle, on the 7th of October, 1748 ak, 
treaty of Utrecht, among other treaties, has * 
confirmed, without the leaſt derogation: ſo rang 
to the tenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, the | 
a ul 
perty of the town and caſtle of Gibraltar, with 
fortifications, and forts, are veſted in the croyr off 
Britain, to be enjoyed for ever, without CXcenti J 
impediment. Notwithſtanding the definitive A 
peace, the articles of commerce between their Bro 
and moſt Catholic Majeſties, and the claims of th, f 
company, were not finally adjuſted till the 24th ; 
vember 1750, when the treaty of Madrid was conc 
during which time, it was apprehended that Gib, 
was to be ſacrificed in exchange for Porto Rico ny 
ifland in the Weſt Indies, conquered by the Earl of 0 
— . 
berland in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who abandug 
it on account of the mortality among his men; thaug 
this ſuſpicion has ſince appeared to be without any muy 
of foundation; and that we may have no farther occa 
for entertaining ſuch apprehenſions, ought to be the 
dent wiſh of every honeſt Engliſhman. For, in the c 
1720, when a report was current that Gibraltar ug 
be reſtored, it occaſioned a general concern among tþ 
ſubjeRs of his Britannic Majeſty,” who did not fail ws 
preſs their juſt ſenſe of the great importance of thit glu 
to the trade and ſecurity of England: they confiderddte 
ſtrength of it and Mort-Mahon, the eaſe of ke 
them, the difficulty of regaining them, with their u 
vantageous and almoſt neceſlary ſituation for commab 
ing the trade of the Levant. fo the year 1729, ip. 
ſimilar occaſion, every Engliſhman manifeſted a fe 
warm, and unanimous ſpirit, for the preſervation d 
Gibraltar; nor were they even ſatisfied by a declantn 
that it would never be given up, but expected that tle 
miniſtry would purge themſelves from the imputation d 
ever having entertained ſo criminal an intention, 
What advantage would- the poſſeſſion of either Ceuta « 
Oran be to the Britiſh crown? No more than Tay 
gier was in 1683, when the charge in keeping up be 
tortifications, and maintaining a numerous garriſon git 
the attack of the Moors, induced King Charles I. 
order the demolition of the works, and the gain 
be withdrawn. Gibraltar and Mincorca coft an 1 
menſe quantity of Britiſh blood, and treaſure ; they wit 
won by the law of arms; they have been confirmet 
the moſt ſolemn treatics : if the Spaniards ſhould fi ſeth 
for their reſtitution, that alone is a ſufficient reaſon i 
their retention ; for if it ſhould unhappily fall into ther 
hands, it muſt naturally become a neſt for the Frend 
and Spaniſh privateers, and they will never conſent to 
diſmantle it, like Dunkirk. Gibraltar is one of the brightth 


from a military government; was it to be placed ute! 
judicial authority, it woutd appear with a more yo 
cuous luſtre: the advantages reſulting from it to 4 
Britain would be innumerable ; for might it hot K ; 
grand mart of commerce? A mart that by its " 
ſituation might engroſs the general trade of Europe, Þ 
at laſt ſupplant the Dutch, by turning out a more * 
dious ſtorchouſe than all the United Provinces can 
together, 

miles weſt of Porto Heriole, being ſituated 1 
45 min. of E. lon, and 42 deg. 25 min. of N. lat. 
Italian iſlands, after Jah. 


en metals. GILDING 


GIR 


ing. The art, or act, of ſpreading or 
LDING, © * with gold, either in leaf or liquid; 
oe not unknown among the antients, 
arrived among them at the perfection to 


overing a thin 
hich was an 
ough it never have carried it. 
ghich _— 2 uſe of gold leaves of ſeveral 
ay 3 . but there are ſome ſo fine, that a thouſand 
hickne 1 4 or 5 drachms in · weight; the thickeſt of 
Jo not ex uſed for gilding on iron, and other metals, and 
hich are & on wood. Gilding of plate is performed 
6 * algama of gold and quickſilver. But there are 
th T — ds of gilding now in uſe; as gilding on an 
= e; gilding on a water-ſize ; gilding by the fire, 
op peculiar to metals; gilding.of books, and other 


- 


ings. 


Lab, balm of Gilead, or balſam of the Levant, See 
wk Enoliſh liquid meaſure, containing a quarter 
N * for meaſuring ſmall quantities of wine, or 
1 a medicinal plant, which gives the 
nation to a ſort of medicated ale or drink, called 
on ale, made by infuſing the dried leaves of the 
* rein; when it is abſterſive and vulnerary, being 
"ſcribed in diſorders of the lungs and breaſt ; and alſo 
deemed in obſtructions of the viſcera, = 

LA, in ch:miſtry and pharmacy, is an Arabic term for 
" peculiarly uſed in England for the emetic ſalt of vi- 
* being prepared from that mineral, and uſed in ter- 
* and all fevers ariſing from a corruption of humours 
the firſt paſſages. , 

TL OLO. An iſland of the Pacific ocean, fituated in 125 


raltar wy e of E. lon. and 40 min. of N. lat. See Celebes. 

1 among th fp. A kind of lace, made either of ſilk or thread, 
ot fail toe ed for trimming of women's gowns, and fold for about 
of that glue 


d. a yard. 


onlideredtle See Geneva. 


e of keep GER, Gingiber, or Zinziber, An aromatic root, of 
ich their a onfiderable uſe, both as a ſpice and a medicine; which 
Ir commanb rmerly was chiefly brought from Calicut in the Eaſt In- 
| 7 2.0, up ies; though of late it has been cultivated with good 
ſted a flea cceſs in the Weſt Indies. 

-eſervation d 


he beſt ſort is that which is new, dry, well filled, hard 
b break, of a ruddy brown colour without, reſinous 
thin, and of a hot pungent taſte. 

he root is candied when green, with ſugar and honey ; 
ing firſt ſteeped ſome time in water, to take away part 


a declaratin 
ted that the 
imputation d 
nion. 


ther Ceuta # its acrimony, and diſpoſe it to let go the outer ſkin: a 
Tre than I armelade is alſo made of it, and dry cakes. The nor- 
eeping up be ern people make great uſe of this confection, as holding 
zarriſon 2ga0k ſovereign againſt the ſcurvy : and the Indians eat the 


Charles Il. x 
the garriſon 8 
a coſt an 1 
re ; they we 
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dot, when green, by way of ſallet, firſt chipping it 
pal, mixing it with herbs, and ſeaſoning it with oil and 
Inezar, See Spice. 

$toits medicinal uſe, it is thought proper for fortifying 
ſtomach, and quickening the appetite; it alſo helps 
geſtion, and reſiſts putrefaction, and the malignity of 
umours, 

here is a kind of wild ginger, which grows likewiſe in 
e Eaſt Indies; as alſo in the iſland of Madagaſcar, whoſe 


(ont i) ' | 
ever come wes and roots have ſome reſemblance to the real ginger; 
e of the bright t the roots are of different kinds; their rounder part 
once exeny: 


oed ual ng called zerumbeth, and the longer zedoair, which 
> placed unc 


2 more conv" le in medicine. 


oy it 29 _ A ace au manufactured in the Eaſt Indies, 
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G. An admirable plant, till now little known 
\\- rope, dee Zin-Seng. 


n d 20. A little city and port of Naples, in the 
ta de Barri, on the gulph of Venice, 12 miles weſt 


1 ani; being ſituated in 17 deg. 30 min. of. E. lon 
wy, ion | 1K. . 15 en of N. lat. : 
ate Y ,. City a : | A 
of N. lat 8 ria, ſituated y and port of Naples, in the further Ca 


36 miles N. E. of Reggio, in 16 dep. 

len. and 38 deg. 35 ks of N. lat. eds 
ai x, Precious ſtone, of ſome refemblance to the 
u. 0d therefore called the falſe opal. The antients 
> and eſteemed it much; but its value is 
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a very excellent cordial ; but the zerumbeth is of no 
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now diminiſhed, either becauſe the taſte of perſons is al- 
tered, or that the giraſol is not fo rare. It is found in 


the ſame countries with the opal, and is perhaps extracted 
from the ſame mines. See Opal, 


GIRDING Girt, in the ſea- language, is the cable ſtrained 
tight, to prevent the ſhip's going over it with her ſtern 
port, and fo lie a-crols the tide, 

GIRDLER. An artificer, that makes bridles, girdles, and 
the like, for horſes : but, by the ſtatute of the iſt of Ri- 
chard III. girdles, or harneſs wrought for girdles, are not 
to be imported by ſtrangers to be ſold, upon forfeiture, 
or the value. 

GIRDLERS company of London was incorporated by letters- 
patent of the 27th of Henry VI. dated the 6th of Auguſt 
1449, which were confirmed by Queen Elizabeth the 
12th of October 1568; when the pinners and wire- 
drawers were incorporated with them, by the appellation 
of The maſter and wardens, or keepers, of the art or 
myſtery of the girdlers of London: the company conſiſt- 
ing of a malter, 3 wardens, 24 aſſiſtants, and 77 livery- 
men ; whoſe fine of admittance is 101. having a hand- 
ſome and convenient hall in Baſinghall-ſtreet, wherein 
they tranſact their affairs. 

GIRIB, is a geometrical meaſure in Perſia, uſed only for 
meaſuring land ; containing 1066 gueuſes, or Perſian 
ſquare ells; the gueuſe computed at 35 inches, or rather 
2 feet, 10 inches, and 11 lines. ' 

GIR TH. A broad girdle, which buckles under the horſe's 
belly, generally made of ſacking or very ſtrong linen. 

GLAIR. Sec Varniſh, 


GLARIS. One of the cantons of Switzerland. See Swit- 
zerland. - 

GLASGOW. A large city and port of Scotland, in the 
ſhire of Clydeſdale, fituated on the river Clyde, 20 miles 
N. W. of Lanerk, and 40 miles weſt of Edinburgh; 
which has a conliderable foreign trade, and is one of the 
moſt elegant towns in Scotland; ſituated in 4 deg. 8 min. 
of W. lon. and 55 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. 

GLASS. A tranſparent, brittle, factitious body, produced 
of ſalt, and ſand or ſtone, by the action of fire; which 
makes it an artificial concrete. 

The diſcovery of glaſs, according to Pliny, was by acci- 
dent in Syria, at the mouth of the river Belus, by cer- 
tain merchants driven thither by the fortune of the fea ; 
who were obliged to live there, and dreſs their victuals, 
by making a fire on the ground, where there happened to 
be a ſtore of the plant kali; which being burnt to afhes, 
and the ſand or ſtones of the place accidentally mixed 
with it, a vitrification was undeſignedly made; from 
whence the hint was taken, and eafily improved, But 
how old ſoever glaſs may be, the art of making and 
working it does not appear of fuch great antiquity ; the 
firſt place mentioned for the making thereof being Sidon 
in Syria, which, as obſerved by Pliny, was famous for 
glaſs and glaſs-houſes. | 

The firſt time we hear of gl:fs among the Romans, was 
in the time of Tiberius; when, as Pliny relates, an artiſt 
had his houſe demoliſhed for making glaſs malleable, 
or r{ther flexible: though Petronius Arbiter, and ſome 
others, aſſure us, that the Emperor ordered the artiſt to be 
beheaded for his invention. 

Venice, for many years, excelled all Europe in the fine- 
neſs of its glaſſes; their great glaſs-works, which fur- 
niſhed all Europe with the fineſt and largeft glafles, being 
at Muran, or Mouran, a village near the city. But, 
within this laſt century, the French and Engliſh have not 
only come up to, but even furpafled the Venetians. 

The French made a conſiderable improvement in the art 
of glaſs, by the invention of a method to caſt very large 
plates, till then unknown, and ſcarce prattiſed yet by any 
but themſelves and the Engliſh, For the court of France 
applied itſelf with ſuch laudable induſtry to cultivate and 
improve the glafs-manufacture, that a company of glaſz- 
men was eſtabliſhed by letters patent; and it was provided 
by an arret, that not only the working in glaſs ſhould be 
no derogation from nobility, but even that none except 
nobles ſhould be allowed to undertake ſuch works, 
The falt made uſe of in the &-mpoinion of glaſs, is of 
the fixed kind, being ſuch as will not evaporate with the. 
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moſt intenſe heat; and the ſand or ſtone muſt be ſuch as 
will not eaſily melt, which is what gives firmneſs and 
conſiſtence to the glaſs. 

This ſalt is chiefly procured from a kind of aſhes, called 
polveraine, or rochetta, brought from the Levant ; par- 
ticularly from Alexandria and Tripoli; which are pro- 
duced from a vegetable, frequent in the country, com- 
monly called kali: though Banhin mentions ten ſpecies of 
this plant; whereof there a.e four uſed by the Alexan- 
drians for the making of polveraine and ſoap; called kali 
geniculatum, kali ſecunda ſpecies, kali ægyptiacum, and 


kali ſpinoſam. The Britiſh coaſts afford the firſt and 


laſt, where they are called frog-graſs, and ſea-graſs; but 


they are of no uſe in making of glaſs; for, being laid on 


a hot iron, they fly off almoſt wholly in fumes, leaving 
no aſhes at all; whereas the kali brought from the Le- 


vuant, applied on the ſame iron, is ſoon converted almoſt 


entirely into polveraine, or very ſaline aſhes, of a dark 
colour; which is properly prepared, and laid by to make 
frit: though, inſtead of the aſhes of the plant kali, thoſe 
of fern will alſo yield a ſalt, which makes excellent gla's, 
nothing inferior to that of polveraine : beſides, the aſh:s 
of the cods and ſtalks of beans, as alſo thoſe of cole- 
worts, bramble-buſh, millet-ſtalk, ruſhes, and ſeveral 
other plants, may be uſed for the like purpoſe 3 but more 
eſpecially the kali of Languedoc in France, and the ba- 
rilla of Spain. 

For ſtone, the ſecond ingredient in glaſs, the beſt is that 
which will melt, is white, and tranſparent ; being a ſort 
of marble, called tarſo, principally found in Italy : the 
next is puocoli, or cuogolo, a fort of pebbles found at 
the bottoms of rivers : but nothing makes finer and 
clearer glaſs than flint; though the charge of preparing 
it deters the glaſs-men from uſing it. However, Antony 
Neri obſerves, that all white, tranſparent ſtones, which 
will not burn to lime, are fit to make glaſs; and that all 
ſtones which will ſtrike fire with ſteel, are capable of 
being employed in making of glaſs ; but this latter rule 
Dr. Merret obſerves does not hold univerſally. 

Where proper ſtone cannot be had, ſand is uſed ; the beſt 
for the purpoſe being that which is white and ſmall ; but 
for green glaſs, that which is harder and more gritty ; 
though Engliſh glaſs- houſes are furniſhed with white ſand 
for their cryſtal glaſſes from Maidſtone ; and with the 
coarſer, for green glaſs, from Woolwich. 

Manganeſe, or ſiderea, is alſo reputed a third ingre- 
dient in glaſs; which is a kind of pſeudo loadſtone, dug 
up in Germany, Italy, and even in Mendip hills in 
Somerſetſhire : but the proportion hereof to the reſt is 
very inconſiderable; beſide, that it is not uſed in all 
laſs. | | | 
There are two kinds of glaſs; being white, or cryſtal 
glaſs, and green gials; from which there are made three 
principal kinds of glaſſes, diſtinguiſhed by the form or 
manner of working them, as round glaſs, table or win- 
dow-glaſs, and plate-glaſs or looking-glaſs. 

Round glaſs is underſtood of thoſe veſſels, bottles, phials, and 
drinking-glafles, which are made of both cryſtal and green 
claſs. Window-glaſs conſiſts of ſeveral ſorts of glaſs, made 
in different places, for the uſe of building; as, 1. Crown- 
glaſs, of which there are two kinds, diſtinguiſhed by the 
places where they are wrought ; the former being Rat- 
cliffe crown-glaſs, which is the beſt and clearcſt, and was 
firſt made in England, at the Bear-garden, on the bank- 
fide, in Southwark, but ſince at Ratcliffe in Middleſex ; of 
which there are 24 tables to the caſe, the tables being of a 
circular form, about 3 feet 6 inches in diameter: and the lat- 
ter being Lambeth crown-glaſs, which is of a darker colour 
than the former, and more inclining to green. 2. French 
glaſs, alſo called Normandy glaſs, and formerly Lorrain 
glaſs, becauſe made in thoſe provinces ; which at preſent is 
made wholly in the eſtabliſhed gJaſs- works ; five whereof 
are in the foreſt of Lyons, four in the county of Eu, and 
the laſt at Beaumont near Rouen; but this is of a thinner 
kind than the Engliſh crown-glaſs ; and, when laid on a 
piece of white paper, appears of a dirtyiſh green colour; 
and there are 25 tables to the caſe. 3. German glaſs, 
which is both white and green; the former being of a 
whitiſh colour, but ſubject to thoſe ſmall, curved ſtreaks, 


feet leſs than the other. 


GrAssEs are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their form 
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obſerved in the Engliſh Newcaftle glaf, th... . 
the ſpots and blemiſhes thereof: the latter, 1; " 
lour, is liable to the ſame ſtreaks as the n 
of them are ſtraighter, and leſs Warped * "ty 
caltle. 4. Dutch glaſs, which is not 1 de W 
caltie glaſs, either in. colour or in price; » 
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frequently much warped ; and the tables ** "leg 
5. Newcaſtle glaſs, which is that moſt uſed ; thy 
being of an aſh colour, ſubject to ſpecks bee 
other blemiſhes; beſide that it is frequent! "ay 
which Leybourn fays, there are 45 3 * ö 
each containing 5 ſuperficial feet; though « „leg 


are but 35 tables, and 6 feet in each table bers fy 


) liche 
Tbere are alſo ſome manufactures of el 
Stourbridge; as alſo ſome in Dublin, 
The plate or looking glaſs is made of much the 
terials as thoſe of other works of glaſs; that 1 „ 
ſalt, and ſand: the ſalt, however, it is to wm 
ſhould not be that exttacted from polvcraine, * ; 
of the Syrian kali; but the aſhes of the bin! I 
of the genus of kalies, growing about Alem alk 
though it is very rare that the barillia can be had - 
becauſe the Spaniards, in burning the heth, make. 
tice of mixing another heb along with it, ach 
its quality, or of adding ſand to it, to nend 
weight; which is eaſily diſcovered, if the additi 
only made after the boiling of the aſhes ; but ney 
poſſible, if made in the boiler: and it is from tha 
teration that thuſe threads, and other deſi Qs, ing 
glaſs ariſe, There are two different ways & mu 
turing plate-glaſs ; the one by blowing, and the ove 
caſting or running: but the looking-21:fl:s win 
blown, ſhould never exceed 45, or at moſt 50 inch 
length, and of a breadth proportionabie ; for thiby 
ceeding theſe dimenſions, as are frequently found u 
the Venetian glaſics, cannot have the thicknch ful 
to bear the grinding; and beſide, are ſubject tow 
which prevents them from refleQing objects withag 
per regularity. The art of caſting, or running, i 
looking glaſs plates, was invented by the Sieur Abi 
Thevart, who firit propoſed it to the court of Fran, 
the year 1688; which is performed much lite thee 
of ſheet-lead among the plumbers : by mens when 
the manufacturers are not only enabled to mate gull 
more than double the dimenſions of any made by 
Venetian way of blowing; but alſo to caſt all l 
borders, mouldings, and other ornaments: thought 
manufactories are of ſo extraordinary a nature, tht 
French glaſs-houſe in the caſtle of St. Gobin, in thek 
of Fere, in the Soiſſonois, appears more like a lief 
than a manufactory : for it is computed that a fu 
before it is fit to run glaſs, coſts above 3 5000. tl 
leaſt ſix months are required for the building it ane, 
three months for the refitting it; as alſo, that Wi 
pot of matter burſts in the furnace, the loſs of matte 
time amounts to above 250 l. 
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uſe, into two kinds; as drinking glaſſes, and 0 
glaſſes ; the former being ſimple veſſels of common! 
or cryſtal, uſually in form of an inverted cone; 
thoſe chiefly uſed in England are made of the 4 
fern, cryſtal glaſſes being grown into diſeſteem: 
latter are thoſe made uſe of to ſtrengthen, 1pm 
preſerve the ſight ; to which claſs belong 


Convex glaſſes, Teleſcope glaſſes, 
Concave glaſſes, Object glaſs, 
Lenticular gliſles, Eye glals, 
Meniſcus glaſſes, Magaifying ęliſſes, ; 
Plain glaſſes, '; Multipl ing glaſs, an 
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Planoconcave glaſs, Perſpective glabs hatſoey 
Planoconvex glaſs, an, ſho 

i F bould be 

The glaſs-trade is very conſiderable in red ndemn 
great quantities are exported, not only to mo q furni 
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of Europe, but alſo to China, India, an 
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univerſally ry * trade, but prejudicial to the general in- 


ticular — community; whereupon a great num- 


tereſt of t cupiers of the glaſs-trade, at- 
omen, occupiers 
ber of men _ of commons with printed caſes againſt 


tended the hou'e. in ſubſtance, that it would occaſion 
E * beer 2 then employed in the follow- 
VM 


poli ſcallopers, file-beaters 
ing trades, as grinders, poliſhers, ſcallopers, , 


, Carvers, gilders, and gold- 
1 „ bat, notwithſtanding 
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2 2 Rocky the bill paſſed into a law ; whereby 
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| *hat there ſhould be paid upon all crown, 
bog 2 ry imported into Great Britain, an ad- 
2 of 8 d. for every pound weight; and 2 d. 
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every dozen quarts, be the 
els han 5 — Re a v4 (ame — or leſſer ; 
* duties were to be paid by the reſpeddive im- 
orters, over and above all other cuſtoms and duties, 
; there ſhould be paid the additional duty of 9s. 4d. 
w—_ hundred weight, upon all the materials, or me- 
" = * preparations whatſoever, by whatever name 
6 then were or might be called, that ſhould thereafter 
de Late uſe of in the making of crown, plate, flint, and 
white glaſs, and after that rate for a greater or leffer 
quantity: as alſo the additional duty of 28. 4 d. for every 
undred weight, upon all the materials in the making 
common bottles, and all other green-glaſs ; which du- 
jes were to be paid by the makers of elaſs. | 
hat if any crown, plate, flint, or other glaſs, or bottles 
pr flaſks, imported, ſhould be put on ſhore out of any 
eſſel, before entry made at the cuſtom-houſe where the 
me ſhould be imported, and theſe additional duties paid 
or ſecured, or without a warrant: for landing the ſame, 
rt ſigned by the proper officer of the cuſtoms, the 
ame, or the value thereof, ſhould be forfeited ; and 
night be ſeized or recovered of the importer, or proprie- 
or thereof, ; 
hat theſe adJitional duties on importation ſhould be 
evied and paid in the ſame manner as the former duties 
dn imported manufaCtures of glaſs by an act of the 2d of 
Villiam and Mary, were to be paid; and ſuch of the 
uties upon imported glaſs as ſhould ariſe in South Bri- 
in, ſhould be under the management of the commiſ— 
loners of the cuſtoms in England; and ſuch of the duties 
s ſhou'd ariſe in Scotland, ſhould be under the manage- 
nent of the like officers in Scotland ; all which ſhould 
e paid into the exchequer at Weſtminger, diſtinctly 
rom all other branches of the public, revenues, for the 
Purpoſes after mentioned; and the duties upon the mate- 
als to be made uſe of in the making of crown, plate, 
int, and all white glaſs ; as alſo of all common bottles, 
nd other green glaſs ; ſhould be under the ſame manage- 
nent, and paid and kept in the ſame manner. 
this act all the glaſs-makers were put under the laws 
jt exciſe ; and it was alſo enafted, That every maker of 
laß in London, or within the bills of mortality, ſhould 
"tain four weeks, and makers of glaſs in any other part 
{ Great Britain, ſhould within ſix weeks after entry, 
ky off all the exciſe-duties due from them for glaſs, on 
rfeiture of double the ſum for every ſuch neglect and of- 


green or other glaſs imported, and lo 
greater or leſs quantity: alſo upon all 


oed of this additional duty. 


t was likewiſe enacted, That no perſon ſhould import 
ito Ireland, any crown, plate, flint, or white glaſs, or 
J common bottles, or other green glaſs, or glaſs of 


anufacture of Great Britain; and if any kind of glaſs 
Matfocver, other than the manufacture of Great B:i- 
* ſhould be landed out of any veſſel in Ireland, it 
Wuld be forfeited, and deſtroyed within ten days after 
udemnation thereof; and the veſſel alſo with her tackle 
| 23 in which the glaſs was imported, ſhould 
Hog ited; and the maſter of the veſſel, and every 

c perſon concerned in importing, or aſſiſting in land- 


'$ Ut lame, ſhould forfeit 10s, for every pound weight 


not only as unſalutary to that par- 


aſks, the additional duty of 25s. per 


ence: but, upon exportation, a drawback is to be al- 


kind or denomination whatſoever, other than the 
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thereof, and ſo in proportion for any greater or leis 
quantity, 
That the maſter of every ſhip which ſhould carry any 
crown, plate, flint, or white glaſs, or common bottles, 
or other green glaſs, or glaſs ot any denomination what- 
ſoever, to Ireland, ſhould take from the collector or 
comptroller of the port of Great Britain, where he ſhould 
lade ſuch glaſs, a duplicate of his contents in writing, 
under ſuch officers hand, of all the glaſs laden on board 
his veſſel, before he be permitted to ſail ; which dupli- 
cate ſhould be given him without fee; and every maſter 
of ſuch veſſel ſhould deliver ſuch duplicate upon oath to 
the collector or. other officer of the cuſtoms in ſuch port 
in Ireland where he ſhould arrive, and intends to unlade, 
before he be permitted to unlade the glaſs. And if any 
- glaſs ſhould be unladen in any part of Ireland, before ſuch 
duplicate is produced to the officer as aforeſaid, it ſhould 
be forfeited, and deſtroyed within ten days after con- 
demnation : the ſhip alſo, with her tackle, ſhould be for- 
feited ; and the maſler of the veſſel, and every other per- 
ſon concerned in importing, or aſſiſting in landing the 
ſame, ſhould forfeit 10s. for every pound weight thereof, 
and fo in proportion for any greater or leſs quantity. 
That if any perſon ſhould directly or indirectly export, 
tranſport, ſhip off, carry, or convey out of Ireland, or cauſe 
to be ſo done, or be aſſiſting towards the ſame, any glaſs of 
what denomination ſoever, or ſhould directly or indirectly 
load, or cauſe to be ſo done, any horſe, cart, or other car- 
riage, or any veſſel within or belonging to Ireland, with any 
glaſs, with intent to export the ſame from Ireland, or any 
port thereof, or with intent that any perſon or perſons what- 
ſoever ſhould ſo export or carry off the ſame out of Ire- 
land, every offender, for every ſuch offence ſhould for- 
feit 10s. for every pound weight ſo exported ; and the 
glaſs ſhould be forfeited, and deſtroyed within ten days 
after condemnation ; and the veſlel, or other bottom 
whatſoever carrying the ſame contrary to the meaning of 
this act, ſhould be forfeited, with her tack'e and furniture. 
That all the powers relating to exciſe ſhould be put in ex- 
ecution, for the managing the duties upon glaſs. 
That the monies ariſing by this act on the duties upon 
glaſs, and alſo upon ſpirituous 1 quors, ſhould be entered 
ſeparate from all other, in a book to be kept in the audi- 
tor of exchequer's office ; which ſhould be a yearly fund, 
Charged with the annuities upon a loan of 3,000,000 l. 
till redemption thereof by parliament, 2, 5©0,0021, where- 
of ſhould be chargeable with 4 per cent. and made tran(- 
ferable in the books of the bank, to be kept in the office 
of the accomptant-general of that company for that pur- 
poſe ; and the remaining 500,000]. ſhould be raiſed by 
lottery, for purchaſe of annuities at 4. per cent, to be 
placed to the ſame account, transferable in the ſame man- 
ner with the other annuities. 
That all the money advanced towards the ſaid ſum of 
3 000,000 |. ſhould be deemed one capital ſtock, on 
which the ſaid annuities ſhould be attending : but if there 
ſhould be any deficiency in theſe additional duties, to pay 
ſuch annuities, the deficiency ſhould be ſupplied out of 
the ſinking fund; and, if there ſhould be any ſurplus, it 
ſhould be reſerved for the diſpoſition of parliament. See 
Exciſe, and Fund. 
This act has been very prejudicial to the glaſs-trade ; but 
it is ſtill exiſting : the conſequence of which appears to be 
the decline of the Britiſh manufacture, and the conſump- 
tion of the French ; for it is well known that great quan- 
tities of French looking-glaſles are clandeſtinely imported 
into England. 
GLASS Frame-maker, Carver, and Gilder, are particular 
people, who frame, carve, and gild looking-glaſles, 
GLass-grinder, is a perſon who furniſhes the cabinet- 
maker, or upholder, with loolcing-glaſſes and ſconces : 
he buys the plate-glaſs ſrom the glaſs-houſe rough; after 
which, it is his buſineſs to grind it even, and poliſh it, 
which is done by ſand and water. | 
GLass ſellers company, and loking-glaſi makers, of London, 
were incorporated by letters-patent of the 16th of Charles 
II. dated the 25th of July 1664 ; by the name of The 
maſter, wardens, aſſiſtants, and commonalty of glaſs- 
ſellers of the city of London. 


There 
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dens, 24 aſſiſtants, and 44 liverymen, whoſe fine is 51. 
but having no hall, they treat of their public buſineſs 
where they conveniently can. 
GL ass wort, See Kali. | 
GLAZIER. ' A workman, who makes and fits panes and 
plates of glaſs, to the ſaſhes and window-frames of houſes, 
pictures, and the like. | 
GrAzitRs company of Landin, was incorporated with that 
of glaſs-painters, by charter of the 13th of Charles I. 
dated the 6th of November 1637, by the appellation of 
The maſter, wardens, and commonalty of the art or 
myſtery of glaziers, and painters of glaſs, of the city of 
London ; which is a fraternity conſiſting of a maſter, 2 
wardens, 21 aſſiſtants, and 91 liverymen, whoſe fine is 
31. but their ball being conſumed in the great general 
conflagration in 1666, and the ſite converted to another 
uſe, they meet elſewhere to treat of their affairs. 


GLOBE, in geometry, a round or ſpherics] body, more 


uſually called a ſphere : but the terraqueous globe is more 
peculiarly ſo denominated, in a geographical ſenſe ; con- 
ſifting of land and water; whereof 1-4th of the ſurface 
only is land; the land being divided into the two great 
eaſtern and weſtern continents, beſides iſlands ; and the 
waters being divided into the three extenſive oceans, 
called the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Indian ocean, be- 
ſides lefler ſeas. See Continent, Ocean, and Sea. 
GLOBE is more particularly uſed for an artificial ſphere of 
metal, plaifler, paper, or other matter; on whoſe con- 
vex ſurface is drawn a map, or repreſentation, either of 
the earth or heavens, with the ſeveral circles conceived 
thereon z which are ſold by the mathematical inſtru- 
ment-makers: theſe globes being of two kinds, the ce- 
leſtial and terreſtrial ; each of very conſiderable uſe; the 
one in aſtronomy, and the other in geography; to per- 
form many of the operations thereof in an eaſy, ſenſible 
manner, ſo as to be conceived without any knowledge 
of the mathematical grounds of thoſe ats. The funda- 
mental parts, common to both globes, are an axis, re- 
preſenting that of the world; and a ſpherical ſhell, or 
cover, which makes the body of the globe, on whoſe 
external ſurface the repreſentation is drawn : but though 
globes are made of ſilver and braſs, thole commonly uſed 
are of plaiſter and paper. 
"The things common to both globes are either delineated on 
the ſurface, or added as appendages without it. Without 
the ſurface are, -1. The two poles, whereon the globe is 
turned, repreſenting thoſe of the world. 2. The brazen 
meridian, which is divided into degrees, and paſles through 
the poles. 3. The wooden horizon, whoſe upper fide 
repreſents the horizon, and is divided into ſeveral circles 
the innermoſt whereof contains the twelve ſigns of the zo- 


diac, ſubdivided into their degrees; the next, the Julian; 


and the third, the Gregorian kalendar; and, without fide 
of ail theſe, are drawn the points of the winds. 4. A 
braſs quadrant of altitude, divided into 90 degrees, to be 
faſtened on the meridian at the diſtance of go degrees 
from the horizon. 5. The hour-circles, divided into 
twice twelve hours, and fitted on the merigian, round the 
poles, which carry an index pointing to the hour; and a 
mariner's compaſs is ſometimes added to the bottom of 
the frame, and ſometimes a ſemicirle of poſition. On 
the ſurface are delineated, 1. The equincctial line, di- 
vided into 360 degrees, commencing from the vernal in- 
terſection; 2. The ecliptic, divided into twelve ſigns, and 
theſe ſubdivided into degrees; 3. The zodiac; 4. The 
two tropics; and, 5. The polar circles. But for an ex- 
planation of theſe technical terms, reference mult be had 
to their reſpective articles; and what elſe belongs to 
globes, either as to conſtruction, or deſcription, is diffe- 
rent, as the globe is either celeſtial or terreſtrial. 

The celeſtial globe is an artificial ſphere, on whoſe convex 
ſurface the fixed ſtars are laid down, at proportionable 
diſtanccs, together with the principal circles of the ſphere ; 
the uſe of it being to exhibit the phænomena of the mo- 
tions of the ſun and ftars, in an eaſy and obvious manner ; 
which, though ſomewhat inaccurate, is yet exact enough 
for the common uſes of life, and may fave the trouble of 
trigonometrical calculation. 


There are, beſides the commonalty, a maſter, 2 war- The terreſtrial globe is alſo an artificial ſphere, 
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face are delineated the principal places of Moll 
their proper fituations and diſtances, tageth dem 
circles imagined on the ſurface of the terreſl al” 
The circumference of this globe is divided into , les 
or degrees, every degree containing 60 3% pn 
miles; conſequently the globe is 21,609 een 
miles round; and the diameter, or thickneſ ae 
third part of the circumference, or 7200 m b 
uſe of this globe is to exhibit the ſeveral Ach Th 
phznomena of the different places of.the earth 2 2 
on magnitude, or diſtance, in an eaſy, obviou nn 
without the trouble of trigonometrical calculatio, ® 
GLOBULAR Chart. See Globular Chart. 1 
GLOBULAR ſailing. See Great circle Sailing, 
GLOSS is uſed, in matters of trade, for the lulu 
ſilk, ſtuff, or the like. See Lu/tre, of 
9 32 or covering, for the hand and v; 
uſed both for warmth, decency, and 
the weather. we e 
Gloves are diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect to 


into leathern gloves, ſilk gloves, thread 
loves, and * Fra, I Be, ay 
here are alſo gloves of velvet, ſattin, taffety, &, k 
ther gloves are made of ſhammy, kid, land, & 
and buff ſkins. There are likewiſe perfumed 1 
waſhed, glazed, waxed gloves; white, black, fn 
other coloured gloves ; ſingle, lined, topped, laced, f. 
with gold, filver, filk, fur, and other things, by 
proverb, That for a glove to be good, and wel 
three kingdoms muſt contribute to it ; Spain to Url be ; 
leather, France to cut it, and England to ſew it. . of 
of late the French ſeem to have app1 Opriated the funden 
of the other two; the gloves of the French manufader 
being now ſaid to have the advantage in point of dry 
and ſewing, as much as of cutting. 
The ſhops of London are chiefly ſupplied with glos fy 
the country; of which the beſt are from Scotland, Ty 
= excel in kid-ſkin; but the duty makes then 
ear. 
Great quantities of French, and other foreign made gon 
have of late been clandeſtinely brought into Great hi 
tain, and fold contrary to law, to the prejudice of his 
jeſty's revenue, and to the exceeding great detriment, 
the glovers, and all others concerned in the manuſzh 
of gloves in this kingdom; which it is apprehended ba 
been inadvertently encouraged by perſons not knowing, 
not conſidering the penalties they incur, by being any * 
acceſſary to ſuch illegal practices; though every perl 
offering ſuch gloves to ſale, forfeits the ſame, withtr 
the value, and the gloves may be ſeized by the perſon! 
whom. they are offered : every perſon buying ſuch got 
forfeits the ſame, with treble the value, and the gloves 
be ſeized by the ſeller; and either buyer or ſeller may prot 
cute the other, and the firſt proſecutor be acquitted: ei 
perſon harbouring or concealing ſuch gloves, ſorſetb 
ſame, with treble the value: every perſon receiving 
buying ſuch gloves, upon conviction before any juſtice 
peace, on the oath of one witneſs, is liable to forfeit 
one half to the poor of the pariſh, and the other half tot 
informer, or to ſuffer three months impriſonment, 
whereas many ſuch gloves are ſold, under a pretenc” 
they have been ſeized and condemned at the court of e 
quer, and there legally ſold ; it is neceſſary to inform! 
public, that all ſuch gloves as are really condemned 
ſold in the court of exchequer, are ſtamped at the ak 
houſe before they are delivered, with an oval ſtan 
tween the letters G. R. in which is a crown, * 
theſe words in capital letters, C US TO M-HOU u. 
and below it, SEIZ E D, as a mark to diſt * yy 
them as having been condemned and ſold in the {aid 
and conſequently ſuch glaves, which are not ſo " 
cannot be legally bought or fold. See Aae 
GLOVER. A perſon whoſe trade conſiſts in n. th 
gloves; but gloves are chiefly ſold by haberdafhcs 
milliners in London. lt 
GLovERs company of London, was incorporated ” | 
patent, dated the 5th of September 1638, by : 
Ihe maſter, wardens, and fellowſhip ot the W 
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gaſler, 4 V theit fine upon their admiſſion is 5 * 13 8. 


4 ar ey have a hall in Beech-lahe, wherein they 
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anage telt — tenacious matter, ſerving as a 
PE, ns q or connect ſeveral things together. I here 
ment e var 'of ves made uſe of in the different arts; 
em KIN fe love-glue, and parchment- glue; 
the common glue, g an: 
| laſt are more properly called Aike. 
bets 1, or ſtrong glue, is a commodity uſed by 
' kink of artificers; as joiners, cabinet-makers, 
3 hatters, bookbinders, and others; the con- 
3 whereof is very conſiderable : but the beſt is 
* in England, in ſquare pieces, of a ruddy, 
+ colour; and Flanders glue is held the next after 
e Engl 1h. 8 ha” 6.8 ' 

f the ſkins of all kinds of beaſts ; as oxen, 
on ohm hap, and others. The older the beaſt is, 
1 ter is the glue made of its hide, Indeed it is rare 
l ue whole ſkins for this purpoſe, thoſe being applied 
= uſe; but they make uſe of the ſhavings, parings, 
ſcraps thereof ; ſometimes they make it of the feet, 
ws, and nerves, of beaſts, 
it made of whole ſkins is the beſt, and that of ſinews, 
- the worſt : hence chiefly ariſes the difference of 
ues, and the advantage of the Engliſh and Flemiſh 
ies; for as Engliſh tanners generally make the glue 
.mſclves, they are not ſparing of the parings of the 
ns, which they never ſell : whereas, in France, the 
be- makers being a peculiar kind of manufacturers, and 
ring no parings but what they buy, make uſe chiefly 
ſinews, feet, ; cc. 
he beſt glue is that which is oldeſt : the ſureſt teſt of 
vineſs, is to lay a piece to ſteep three or four days in 
nter; if it ſwell conſiderably without melting, and, 
en taken out, reſume its antient dryneſs, it is excel- 
bf, 

Glue, is a ſort of the glue made of a nervous and mu- 
avinous parts of a large fiſh, found chiefly in the Ruſ- 
n ſeas. 
heſe parts being boiled, bear a near reſemblance to that 
ad matter found on the ſkins of cod- fin: when boiled 
the conſiſtence of a gelly, they ſpread it on a leaf of 
per, and form it into cakes ; in which ſtate it is ſent to 
and, 
5 glue is of conſiderable uſe in medicine, and ſeveral 
ber arts; where it is better known under the names of 
glaſs, and ichthyocolla. See [chthyocolla, 
CYRRHIZA. See Liquorice. 
UMON, in aſtronomy, denotes an inſtrument; or ap- 
tus, for meaſuring the meridian altitudes and declina- 


dns of the ſun and ſtars. 
ing WP © converſant in obſervations prefer the gnomon, by 
ſte e called the aſtronpmical gnomon, to the ſmaller qua- 
it 20 pits; both as more accurate, eaſier made, and more 


ly applied, See Quadrant. 
cordingly, both antients and moderns have made uſe 
21mons for the making of their conſiderable obſerva- 
k Ulugh Beigh, King of Parthia, uſed a gnomon, 
ne year 1437, which was 180 Roman feet high: that 
ted by Ignatius Dantes, in the church of St. Petro- 
at Bologna, in the year 1576, was 67 feet high; 
M. Caflini erected another 20 feet high in the ſame 
uch, in the year 1655, | 
» A great city and ſea-port of the Hither India, in 
v ſtuated in 73 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 1 5 deg, 
"Min, of N. lat, on the Malabar coaſt, in the kingdom 
Kan, or Viſiapour, the capital of the Portugueſe ſet- 
its in India. See India. 


n animal ſo well known as to need no deſcrip- 


| of Barbary, and the Indies, are eſteemed the 
eautiful of thoſe called common goats; and the 


"0 the beautiful 
goats ſeen in Europe, particularly 
Wand and Holland, comes from thence. 


des | 
* fleſh, milk, and cheeſe, afforded by this ani- 
* are alſo three pretty conſiderable articles in 


London; who are governed by a 
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trade belonging to it, which are its ſkin, its tallow, and 
its hair, | 


The'kin ſerves for Morocco leather, and ſometimes for 
parchment, by which the real chamoiſis is frequently 


counterſeited. Its tallow may be uſed for candles, as 


alſo by curriers for the dreſſing of their leather; and its 


hair for the manufacture of ſeveral ſtuffs, ſuch as cam- 
blets, pluſhes, and others; as alſo for making of pe- 
rukes, 

The greater part of goats-hair met with in Europe, is brought 
from the Levant. The Englſh, Dutch, and French 
trade conſiderably init ; and the Flemmings, particularly 
thoſe of Bruſſels, employ great quantities of it for the 
making of camblets, which undoubtedly are the moſt 
beautiful in Europe, | : 
The ſpun-goat hair of Angora is moſt in eſteem ; though 
that of Beibazar is much more white, becauſe ſoaped on 
the ſpot, to give it that white luſtre which otherwiſe gives 
no augmentation to its quality. 

There is not a merchandiſe more difficult to be known 
than ſpun goat-hair, either upon account of its different 
qualities or price ; that of Angora being at leaſt of twelve 
ſorts, and that of Beibazar of ſeven or eight; which al- 


ways _— in fineneſs and price, from the coarſeſt to 
the fineſt. See Hair. 6 


GOBELINS. A celebrated manufactory, eſtabliſhed at Pa- 


ris, in the Fauxburg St. Marcel, ſor the making of ta- 


peſtry, and other furniture, for the uſe of the crown. Sce 
T apeſtry. 

The houſe where this manufaQure is carried on, was built 
by two brothers, Giles and John Gobelins, both excel- 


lent dyers, and the firſt who brought to Paris the ſecret - 


of dying that beautiful ſcarlet colour fill known by their 
name, as well as the little river Bievre, on whoſe banks 
they fixed their dye-houſe, and which is now known by 
no other name than that of the river of the Gobelins: 
though, before the year 1667, it was called Gobelin's 
folly, and then changed its name into that of Hotel Royal 


des Gobelins, in conſequence of an edit of Lewis XIV. 


Monſieur Colbert having re-eſtabliſhed, and with new 
magnificence enriched and completed the King's palaces, 


particularly the Louvre and Tuilleries, began to think of 


making furniture ſuitable to the grandeur of thoſe build- 
ings. With this view he called together all the ableſt 
workmen in the ſeveral arts and manufactures throughout 
the kingdom ; particularly painters, tapeſtry-makers, 
ſculptors, goldſmiths, and eboniſts, by ſplendid offers, 


penſions, and privileges: he alſo called others from fo- 


reign nations; and, to render the intended eſtabliſn ment 
more firm and durable, brought the King to purchaſe the 
Gobelins for ther to work in; and drew up a ſyſtem of 
laws, or policy, in ſeventeen articles. | 


By theſe it was provided, that the new manufactory 


ſhould be under the adminiſtration of the ſuperintendant 
of arts, and the King's buildings: that the ordinary maſ- 
ters thereof ſhould take cogniſance of all actions, or pro- 
ceſſes, brought againſt any of the perſons in the ſaid ma- 
nufactory, their ſervants, and dependants ; and that no 


other tapeſtry-work ſhould be imported from any other 
country, 


The Gobelins has ever ſince remained the firſt manufac- 


tory of this kind in the world ; the quantity of the fineſt 
and nobleſt works that have been produced by it,-and the 
number of the beſt workmen bred up therein, being in- 
credible : ſo that, in effect, the prefent flouriſhing con- 
dition of the arts and manufactures of France, is in a 
great meaſure owing thereto. 


Tapeſtry-work in particular is their glory. During the 


ſuperintendance of M. Colbert, and his ſucceſſor M. de 
Louvois, the making of tapeſtry is ſaid to have been 
practiſed to a degree of perfection, ſcarce inferior to what 
was antiently done by the Engliſh and Flemiſh : the battles 
of Alexander, the four ſeaſons, the four elements, the 
King's palaces, and a ſeries of the principal actions of 
the life of Lewis XIV. from the time of his marriage to 
the firſt conqueſt of Franche Comte, done from the de- 
ſigns of M. le Brun, director of the manufactory of Go- 
belins, being maſter-pieces in their kind. 


5 D GOESMON, 


GOES. A 
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GOESMON, or Gouemen. A kind of ſea herb, otherwiſe 


called varech. See Varech. | 
port-town of the United Provinces, capital of 
the iſland of S. Beveland, in the province of Zealand, fi- 
tuated in 3 deg. 45 min, of E. lon. and 51 deg. 3o min: 
of N. lat. 10 miles E. of Middleburg, and 13 miles W. 
of Bergen-op-Zoom. 

GOLD. A yellow metal ; the heavieſt, pureſt, moſt duc- 
tile, and ſhining; and on thoſe accounts the moſt va- 
luable of all metals. See Metal. 

The chemiſts call gold /, the ſun, to denote its pre-emi- 
nence over other metals, which are called by the names 
of the planets: its ſymbol or character is O, which in 
their hieroglyphical way of writing denotes perfection, 
ſimplicity, and ſolidity. : 
The weight of gold is to that of water, as 19636 to 1000. 
A cubic inch of pure gold, weighs 12 oz. 2 dr. 52 gr. 
and the cubic inch of ſilver 6 oz. 5 dr. 28 gr. the pound 
weight, or 12 0z, Troy, of gold, being divided into 24 
caracts. 

The value of gold is to that of filver, as 14 tot; but 
antiently it was only as 12 to 1. Indeed this proportion 
varies, as gold is more or leſs plentiful: for Suetonius re- 
lates, that Cæſar brought ſuch a quantity of gold to 
Rome, that the pound of gold was only worth ſeven pounds 
and a half of ſilver. Standard gold is worth 441. 10s. 
ſterling the pound weight; ſtandard filver is worth 31. 
the pound, or 5 8. the ounce. See Cain, and Money. 


The fiſt characteriſtic, or property of gold; is, that it is ; 


the heavieſt of all bodies: ſo that whoever would make 
gold, muſt be able to add to the weight of other mat- 
ters, and make them equiponderate with gold, 
In every maſs of matter, therefore, heavier than mer- 
cury, there muſt of neceſſity be a ſhare of gold; there 
being no body in nature of intermediate gravity, that is, 
no body whoſe gravity is to that of gold, more than 14 to 
19. See Mercury. 
Its ſecond character is, that of all known bodies it is the 
moſt ductile and malleable z and of all bodies its parts 
have the greateſt degree of attraction, or cohere with 
the greateſt force. Gold-beaters and wire-drawers fur- 
niſh proofs of this property; for they reduce gold into 
leaves, or lamella, inconceivably thin, yet without 


leaving the leaſt aperture or chaſm viſible to the beſt mi- 


croſcope, or even pervious to the light, 

This tenacity, or coheſive force of gold, depends altoge- 
ther on its being free from ſulphur ; for mix but a ſingle 
grain of common ſulphur with one thouſand times the 
weight of gold, and the maſs ceaſes to be malleable. See 
Sulphur, 5 | 
The third character of gold is its fixedneſs in the fire; 
in which it excceds all other bodies. This property ſeems 
to reſult from the homogeneity and equality of its parts, 
which equally aid and ſupport each other, and have equal 
pores or interſtices through which the fiery corpuſcles find 
an eaſy paſſage. The Prince of Mirandola, Mr. Boyle, 
and other chemiſts, furniſh divers experiments to illuſ- 
trate this wonderful fixity ; for, after laying a quantity 


of gold two months in the intenſeſt heat imaginable, it is 


taken out without any diminution of weight. 

Its fourth character is, not to be diſſoluble by any men- 
ſtruum in nature, except aqua regia and mercury. The 
baſis of aqua regia is ſea-ſalt, which is the only known 
ſalt that has any effect on gold; but this ſalt has its ef- 
fect, in what form or manner ſoever applied, whether 
as a fluid or a ſolid, in ſubſtance or in ſpirit. 

The fifth character is, that it readily and ſpontaneouſly, 
as by ſome magnetic virtue, attracts and abſorbs mercury. 
It may be added, that as ſoon as the mercury enters the 
gold, the metal becomes ſoft, like a paſte. 

The fixth character is, that it withſtands the violence 
both of lead and antimony ; that is, being fuſed in the 
coppel along with either of thoſe matters, it does not 
diflipate, and fly off with them in fume, . but remains 
fixed and unchanged. All other metals, except gold, and 
filver melted with lead, periſh with it, and evaporate by 
fire; and in antimony, all other metals, except gold, 
even ſilver itſelf, undergo the fame fate. Thus, if a maſs, 
conſiſting of gold, filver, ſtones, and copper, be fuſed 


through the whole maſs, there will be 


common way, by machines, fire, an- 


Spain, to let them ſce the richneſs 0 
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together with antimony, the ſeveral matters 
parated, and all hut the gold riſes to the 
of a ſcoria, and is blown off with bellows; bu. 

remains behind, much purified, as having iy | a 


ſurface g i 
terogeneous parts along with the other metal. 
antimony is uſed as the teſt of gold. "ye: "ny 
The ſeventh character is, that of all bodies i : 
pleſt, the primary elements being here ex; x 
limple is meant, that whoſe minuteſt part has * | 
ſical properties of the whole maſs. Thus if le 
gold be diſſolved in aqua regia, and a ſingle 1 Dag 
ſolution be taken, a quantity of gold may be f l 
therefrom, which ſhall only be the millionth nt 
grain, and yet have all the characters of 90d; "> 
grain of gold is fuſed with a large maſs of Cie 
mixed together, ſo that the gold becomes y 


equally dy 
found in ay 
particle of the maſs a particle of perfect gold, ki, 


ingly, diſſolve any part of the mixture in aquaſur; 
a quantity of gold will precipitate to the botton 
ing the ſame proportion to the grain, that the ws 
ſolved did to the whole maſs 3 on which principle 4 
the art of aſſaying. See A/ay. | 
All the known parts of the earth afford this precioy 
tal, though with a deal of difference in point « wy 
and abundance. Europe, ſo fertile in other u 
comes ſhort of all other quarters in gold. Ameigk 
niſhes the moſt, particularly the mines of Peru d 
That of Aſia is eſteemed the fineſt, particular th 
Menaricabo in the Eaſt Indies: though the Spaninky 
firm, that they get gold out of ſome of their bem 
mines 23 caracts fine before it is purified ; and theg 
of Axima, on the coaſt of Africa, is found frm x 


23 caracts. 
Glauber, an eminent chemiſt, holds that ther i 


any ſand, or ſtone, but gold may be procure h 
lime- ſtone only excepted : the misfortune is, that thee 
pence of ſeparating it much ſurmounts the profits, 

Gold is chiefly found in mines: though there ö 
alſo found in the ſand, and mud of rivers and tom 
particularly in Guinca; which Iſt is in form of al 
duſt, and called gold duſt. Glauber ſays, that thee 
a third ſort of gold, ſcarce found any where but i 
drains of the mountains of Chili; which is ſeparated! 
the earth by waſhing; whence the places where 
found, or ſeparated, are called lavaderos. 

This earth is uſually reddiſh, and very fine; at 0 
feet deep, it is mixed with grains of large Gul 
from hence commences the ſtratum, or bed og 
Between are banks of. ſoft blueiſh ſtone, mixed wilt 
low threads, which yet are not gold, but only pi 
or marcaſite of gold. When the miners have dt 
any of this earth, they endeavour to bring rule 
which in thoſe mountains are very frequent; in 0 
force thereof, to tear eff the upper carth, and fl 
ſtratum bare. This they forward y digging with ſp 
and, as ſoon as the golden earth is uncovered, thefl 


off the water; when they dig up the foil by force of u 


and, loading it on mules, carry it to the Halen 
a ſort of baſons of water; where the earth unde 
divers repeated lotions, in different waters, the & 
and impure part is all ſeparated and carries * 
the ſtream, and the gold left at bottom. 1 
thod of getting gold is immenſcly gainful; the &f 
being but trifling, compared with thoſe accivis' 
 quicklilver 
richeſt of theſe lavaderos, is that of De I'Eftanc® 4 
12 leagues from the Conception, a port of my 
But Thuringia, and fome other places about & * 
are the only places in Europe where gold 1s 85 
manner, 
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The gold of mines is of two kinès; . 
d weight 


pieces, or grains, of various forms an Calbe 
. P 7 1 42 * 
this ſort, among the ſpecimens ſent by Co 
f his diſcover 


p „ re ions 01 
were ſome of 18 oz. weight; and the _ " 
days aſſure us, that in 1502 there were on 
32 lb. weight. | 
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inetal, of ore of gold. Theſe 
y_ * 2. — and üſually 150 or 160 
hed Along with the old they uſually contain 
=— —_— matter, às antimonp, vitriol, ſulphur, 
* 5 ſilver, particularly the laſt; without ſome 
ch it is ſcarce ever foun 3 _ Wha le tel 
of ſeparating geld. They it break the g 
** with iron malfets, pretty ſmall ; then carry it 
7 100 where it is ground into a very fine powder, 
T 3 af it through ſeveral btaſs-wite ſieves, one af - 
oy 4 the laſt as fine as any ſilk ſie ve. | 
3 wder thus prepared, is laid in wooden troughs, 
] he po per quantity of mercury and water, and there 
3 3 and ſaturate in the ſun and air for twice 
oy s After this the Water, with the recrementitious 
* * drove out of the tub by means of other hot waters 
1 thereon. T his done, there remains nothing but 
— of mercury, with all the gold that was in the ore. 
te mercury is ſeparated from it by diſtillation in large 
lembics. T'he gold, in this ſtate, is called virgin gold 
well as that found in the ſand of the rivers, or that 
n grains in the mines, in regard none of them have paſſed 
be fire, After this, they uſually fuſe it in crucibles, and 
it it i lates or ingots. | 
— f refeatng 20% There are three principal man- 
rs of refining gold ; the firſt with antimony, the ſecond 
ith ſublimate, and the third with aqua fortis. See Re- 


e theſe three, there are other methods of refining 
old; particularly that called cupellation, which is per- 
armed with lead and aſhes; and that called cæmenta- 
bon, by means of a compoſition of brick-duſt, common 
fait, fl ammoniac, fa! gemma, and urine. 
he aſſaying of gold is performed with the touchſtone, 
ut more ſecurely by fire. See Aſſaying. 
dy the ſtatute of the 15th of Charles II. it was enacted, 
hat it ſhould be lawful to export out of any port of 
England or Wales, in which there is a cuſtomer or col - 
gector, or out of Berwick, all foreign coin, or bullion, 
f gold or ſilver, firſt making entry thereof in the cuſtom- 
bouſe, without paying duty. See Bullion. | 
And, by the ſtatute of the 1ſt of William and Mary, it 
vas alſo enated, That all the gold and ſilver that ſhould 
be extracted by the art of melting and refining of metals, 


de employed for no other uſe but the increaſe of monies ; 
and the place for the diſpoſal thereof ſhould be their Ma- 
|fties mint within the Tower of London, where the 


ſo extracted. See Coinage. 
When gold and ſilver aſſumed the character and form of 
money, both theſe metals had affixed to them a diſtin 
and determinate value : and though, in former ages, the 
proportion between gold and ſilver was ſo ſettled, that 
ery ounce of gold was nearly equivalent to 12 of ſilver ; 
Jet afterwards, when America was diſcovered, gold 
quickly came to be in ſo great eſteem, that the ounce was 
reckoned nearly equal in value to 15 ounces of ſilver. 
us, we muſt certainly be convinced, could be owing 
to nothing, but that the ſilver mines at that time yielded 


merely on the greater or leſſer ſcarcity of one of theſe 
mo metals, the preſent proportion of I ounce to 15, does 


Not — altogether ſo well adjuſted as might be wiſhed; 
cauſe, | 


140 Ig. 59 the vaſt ſums of that coin carried to the Eaſt 
Gout ho 6. the prevailing, cuſtom lately introduced, of work- 
v MM: 8 1 0 quantities of ſilver into plate, and to the 
ot S 01 tne mines, which yield it not now in ſuch plenty 


kw at firſt, the price of gold ſeems to be raiſed 
ben 2 and it were to be wiſhed it might gradually be 
It back to its juſt proportion. 

* . the equality between gold and ſilver being 
oher 0 'y acjuſted, according to this proportion, all 
e 1 forts of money, reduced to the ſame ſtan- 
: A ould be ſubjected to the ſame rule: therefore, 
"Ii, down the price of gold to its juſt compara- 
tho many inconveniencies would be avoided ; for 


im 14 3 | _ 
Ii evident, that it is not poſſible to neglec this 


and otherwiſe improving of them and their ores, ſhould 


were to receive che full value for their gold and ſilver 


Vent quantities of ore. But as this regulation was founded 


conlidering the preſent ſcarcity of ſilver, which, 
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proportion, but the certain and ſudden loſs of the one ct 
other of the two ſpecies will be the conſequence ; ſince it 
is plain, that either raiſed in the extrinſic value, the other 
will be converted into plate, or carried out of the king- 
dom. | h 
Moreover, whether the diſproportion ſuppoſed to be in- 
troduced into the ſyſtem of money affect the gold or fil- 
ver coin, in either caſe the kingdom will ſuffer alike : to 
avoid which theſe two metals ſhould be regulated in their 
proportion, according to that ſyſtem which ought to ſerve 
as a conſtant and univerſal rule to all, and is the general 
practice of the kingdoms of Europe; that is, to fix un- 
alterably the proportion between gold and filver, taking 
the meaſure thereof with reſpect to more or leſs from the 
moſt conſiderable parts of Europe; and indeed ſeveral 
kingdoms have already taken thoſe proper methods to pre- 
vent the ſcarcity of ſilver. 

In Europe the principal gold mines are at Chremnitz, 
and ſome other places, in Hungary ; the former of which 
has been worked goo years, being ſeveral miles long, 
and 160 fathoms deep. | 

In Aſia, the chief places where gold is found in any quan- 
titie*, are Achem, the capital city of Sumatra; which is 
uſed as a commodity, inſtead of money or coin ; it being 
the chief return of goods carried thither for ſale: Pegu, 
from whence it is brought, and ſold to the merchants of 
Achem : Cochinchina, China, and Japan; but the Chi- 
nele ſell it for filver : the Philippine iſlands, particularly 
near Manilla ; and the iſland of Borneo, where they ſift 
it out of the ſands of the rivers, in ſearching for diamonds. 
In Africa, the principal gold mines are along the coaſt of 
Guinea; which are very rich and numerous. See Guinea. 
In America, the chief mines of gold are in the ſouth part 
of Peru, near the frontiers of Chili; where the gold- 
miners pay only 1-20th part to the King ; though the 
ſilver-miners pay 1-5th, becauſe the adventure of the 
former is much more precarious than the latter. But the 
richeſt of theſe gold mines are in Brazil, and belong to 
the King of Portugal. See Portugal, and Spain. 

All gold and ſilver is properly a commodity, particularly 
in Holland : for as all bills of exchange above ſuch a ſum 
are payable in bank, where the ſpecie is ſuppoſed to lie, 
to anſwer the whole demand; and there is money of a 
baſe alloy, with which all ſma!l ſums are payable, and 
the neceſſaries for human life bought, as alſo moſt of the 
commodities bought and ſold ; therefore people make it 
a trade to buy gold and ſilver, and keep it for a market; 
ſo that it has ſeldom any determinate price. 

Upon the whole; the importation of gold and filver is 
no longer an advantage to Great Britain, unleſs ſhe can 
have an over-ballance in the general trade of the world 
to anſwer it ; and, notwithſtanding all laws that can be 
made, if the Britiſh nation owes a ballance in its general 
trade, the gold and filver of the nation muſt go to pay 
the ballance : ſo that it ſignifies nothing to import it in 
foreign ſpecie, if ſhe muſt pay for it in her own coin to 
the man who will run the riſk of her laws; for, in 
Spain and Portugal, it is death by the law to ſhip off gold 
or ſilver ; and yet they are daily exported, particularly 
to England, where, in three years time, there have been 
coined at the Tower of London 23,719 lb. 9 oz. of gold; 
the value of which in tale was 1,055,5281. 17s. 6d. ex- 
cluſive of what gold was re-exported to China, and 
other countries. : 

Burniſhed GoLo, is that ſmoothened, or poliſhed with a 
ſteel inſtrument, called a burniſher, if it be wrought gold, 
or gilding on metal; or with a wolf's tooth, if it be gild- 

Ing in water. 

Gald Coin, or Species of GOLD, See Coin. 

Cloth of GoLD. See Cloth. 

Fine or pure GOLD, is that purged by fire of all its impuri- 
ties, and all alloy, The moderns frequently call it gold 
of 24 caracts; but, in reality, there is no ſuch thing as 
gold ſo very pure; and there is always wanting at leaſt a 
quarter of a carat. Gold of 22 carats has one part of 
ſilver, and another of copper; that of 23 caraòts has half 
a part, that is, a 24th of each. See Caradt, and Alloy. 
Bouteroue maintains, that the electrum of the antients 
was gold ef 19 n or four parts gold, and a fifth ſil- 

| | ver, 
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. GOESMON, or Gouemen. A kind of ſea herb, otherwiſe 


called varech. See Varech. 


GOES. A port-town of the United Provinces, capital of 


the iſland of S. Beveland, in the province of Zealand, fi- 
tuated in 3 deg. 45 min. of E. lon. and 51 deg. 30 min: 
of N. lat. 10 miles E. of Middleburg, and 13 miles W. 
of Bergen-op-Zoom. 


GOLD. A yellow metal; the heavieſt, pureſt, moſt duc- 


tile, and ſhining; and on thoſe accounts the moſt va- 
luable of all metals. See Metal. 

The chemiſts call gold %, the ſun, to denote its pre-emi- 
nence over other metals, which are called by the names 
of the planets: its ſymbol or character is O, which in 
their hieroglyphical way of writing denotes perfection, 
ſimplicity, and ſolidity. , 
The weight of gold is to that of water, as 19636 to looo. 
A cubic inch of pure gold, weighs 12 oz. 2 dr. 52 gr. 
and the cubic inch of ſilver 6 oz. 5 dr. 28 gr. the pound 
weight, or 12 Of. Troy, of gold, being divided into 24 
caracts. F 

The value of gold is to that of filver, as 14 to 1 ; but 
antiently it was only as 12 to 1. Indeed this proportion 
varies, as gold is more or leſs plentiful: for Suetonius re- 
lates, that Czſar brought ſuch a quantity of gold to 
Rome, that the pound of gold was only worth ſeven pounds 
and a half of ſilver. Standard gold is worth 441. 10s. 
ſterling the pound weight; ſtandard filver is worth 31. 
the pound, or 5 s. the ounce. See Coin, and Money. 
The firſt charaQteriſtic, or property of gold is, that it is 
the heavieſt of all bodies: ſo that whoever would make 
gold, muſt be able to add to the weight of other mat- 
ters, and make them equiponderate with gold, 

In every maſs of matter, therefore, heavier than mer- 
cury, there muſt of neceſſity be a ſhare of gold; there 
being no body in nature of intermediate gravity, that is, 
no body whoſe gravity is to that of gold, more than 14 to 
19. See Mercury. 

Its ſecond character is, that of all known bodies it is the 


moſt ductile and malleable 3 and of all bodies its parts 
have the greateſt degree of attradtion, or cohere with 


the greateſt force. Gold-beaters and wire-drawers fur- 
niſh proofs of this property ; for they reduce gold into 
leaves, or lamella, inconceivably thin, yet without 
leaving the leaſt aperture or chaſm viſible to the beſt mi- 
croſcope, or even pervious to the light, 

This tenacity, or coheſive force of gold, depends altoge- 


ther on its being free from ſulphur ; for mix but a ſingle 


grain of common ſulphur with one thouſand times the 
weight of gold, and the mals ceaſes to be malleable. See 
Sulphur, oY 

The third charaQer of gold is its fixedneſs in the fire ; 
in which it exceeds all other bodies. This property ſeems 
to reſult from the homogeneity and equality of its parts, 
which cqually aid and ſupport each other, and have equal 
pores or interſtices through which the fiery corpuſcles find 
an eaſy paſſage. The Prince of Mirandola, Mr. Boyle, 
and other chemiſts, ſurniſh divers experiments to illuſ- 
trate this wonderful fixity; for, after laying a quantity 
of gold two months in the intenſeſt heat imaginable, it is 
taken out without any diminution of weight. 

Its fourth character is, not to be diſſoluble by any men- 
ſtruum in nature, except aqua regia and mercury. The 
baſis of aqua regia is ſea-ſalt, which is the only known 
ſalt that has any effect on gold; but this ſalt has its ef- 
fect, in what form or manner ſoever applied, whether 


as a fluid or a ſolid, in ſubſtance or in ſpirit. 


The fifth character is, that it readily and ſpontaneouſly, 
as by ſome magnetic virtue, attracts and abſorbs mercury. 
It may be added, that as ſoon as the mercury enters the 
gold, the metal becomes ſoft, like a paſte. 

The fixth character is, that it withſtands the violence 
both of lead and antimony ; that is, being fuſed in the 
coppel along with either of thoſe matters, it does not 
diflipate, and fly off with them in fume, but remains 
fixed and unchanged. All other metals, except gold, and 
filver melted with lead, periſh with it, and evaporate by 
fire; and in antimony, all other metals, except gold, 
even ſilver itſelf, undergo the fame fate. Thus, if a maſs, 
conſiſting of gold, ſilver, ſtones, and copper, be fuſed 


through the whole maſs, there will be ſo 


off the water; when they dig up the ſoil by force of u 


. 1 el. 
common way, by machines, fire, and quickſltel. 
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together with antimony, the ſeveral matter, 
parated, and all hut the gold riſes to the ſurfie, * 
of a ſcoria, and is blown off with bellows . " N. 
remains behind, much purified, as havins I * 
terogeneous parts along with the other metals: ling 
antimony is uſed as the teſt of gold. a. 
The ſeventh character is, that of all bod 
pleſt, the primary elements being here ex 
ſimple is meant, that whoſe minuteſt part has Ty | 
ſical properties of the whole maſs. Thus f lech 
gold be diſſolved in aqua regia, and a ſingle 3, Tag 
ſolution be taken, a quantity of gold may b 48 
therefrom, which ſhall only be the millions. 
grain, and yet have all the characters of 80d, of 
grain of gold is fuſed with a large maſs of Ci 
mixed together, ſo that the gold becomes equalyig 
particle of the maſs a particle of perfect zo 1 N 
ingly, diſſolve any part of the mixture in 2qua for 
a quantity of gold will precipitate to the botton, 6 
ing the ſame proportion to the grain, that the ws; 
ſolved did to the whole maſs 3 on which Principle d 
the art of aſſaying. See Aſſay, N 
All the known parts of the earth afford this precio 
tal, though with a deal of difference in point af wy 
and abundance. Europe, ſo fertile in other 16 
comes ſhort of all other quarters in gold. Ameiak 
niſhes the moſt, particularly the mines of Peru zni(y 
That of Aſia is eſteemed the fineſt, particularly thy 
Menaricabo in the Eaft Indies: though the Sanin 
firm, that they get gold out of ſome of their Pr 
mines 23 caracts fine before it is purified ; and th 
of Axima, on the coaſt of Africa, is found frum 2 
23 carats. 

Glauber, an eminent chemiſt, holds that ther i; 
any ſand, or ſtone, but gold may be procured 
lime- ſtone only excepted : the misfortune is, that thee 
pence of ſeparating it much ſurmounts the profits, 
Gold is chiefly found in mines: though there is 
alſo found in the ſand, and mud of rivers and tom 
particularly in Guinca; which I{ is in form of al 
duſt, and called gold duſt. Glauber ſays, that ther 
a third ſort of gold, ſcarce found any where but n 
drains of the mountains of Chili; which is ſeparated 
the earth by waſhing; whence the places whe i 
found, or ſeparated, are called lavaderos. 
This earth is uſually reddiſh, and very fine; at about 
feet deep, it is mixed with grains of large dit; 
from hence commences the ſtratum, or bed of 
Between are banks of. ſoft blueiſh ftone, mixed will 
low threads, which yet are not gold, but only pil 
or marcaſite of gold. When the miners have diſco 
any of this earth, they endeavour to bring rules 
which in thoſe mountains are very frequent; in or 
force thereof, to tear eff the upper earth, and i 
ſtratum bare. This they forward'by digging with ſe 
and, as ſoon as the golden carth is uncovered, et 


ies it is the 


and, loading it on mules, carry it to the Javaderd 
a ſort of baſons of water; where the carth uncerg 
divers repeated lotions, in different waters, tic 1 
and impure part is all ſeparated and carriev * 
the fiream, and the gold left at bottom. T1 
thod of getting gold is immenſcly gainful; wee 
being but trifling, compared with thoſe accruing! 


richeſt of theſe lavaderos, is that of De Eads - 
12 leagues from the Conception, a port of my 
But Thuringia, and fome other places about bY 
are the only places in Europe where gold 15 ber 
manner. a e in 
The gold of mines is of two kinès; the ns” 
pieces, or grains, of various forms an 
this ſort, among the ſpecimens ſent + Sho _ 
Spain, to let them ſce the richneſs of his disco : i 
were ſome of 18 oz. weight; and the ny 0 
days aſſure us, that in 1502 there Were 355 

32 lb. weight. N 
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| the minetal, or Gre of gold. Theſe 
oy hey cel Colours, and uſually 150 or 160 
_— Along with the gold they ufually contain 
or” wafer matter, antimony, vitriol, ſulphur, 
c 15 ſilver, particularly the laſt; without ſome 
ich it is ſcarce ever foun 3 _ ber we el 
of ſeparating gold. They fi t break the metal 
* Ach iron malfets, pretty ſmall ; then carry it 
FT * where it is ground into a very fine powder, 
L — as it through ſeveral braſs-wire ſieves, one af- 
g b. the laſt as hne as any fk ſieve. | 
3 wder, thus prepared, is laid in wooden troughs, 
| The po roper quantity of mercury and water, and there 
pb Lead and ſaturate in the ſun and air for twice 
| — After this the water, with the recrementitious 
» 4 is drove out of the tub by means of other hot waters 
. if thereon. This done, there remains nothing but 
— of mercury, with all the gold that was in the ore. 
de mercury is ſeparated from it by diſtillation in large 
lembics. The gold, in this ate, is called virgin gold; 
well as that found in the ſand of the rivers, or that 
n grains in the mines, in regard none of them have paſſed 
be fire, After this, they ufually fuſe it in crucibles, and 
it into plates or ingots. . 

3 of reffaing 20% There are three principal man- 
ers of refining gold; the firſt with antimony, the ſecond 
ith ſublimate, and the third with aqua fortis. See Re- 
ning. 2 — 8 
Belles theſe three, there are other methods of refining 
old ; particularly that called cupellation, which is per- 
ormed with lead and aſhes; and that called cementa- 
bon, by means of a compoſition of brick-duſt, common 
at, {41 ammoniac, fa! gemma, and urine. 
he aſſaying of gold is performed with the touchſtone, 
ut more ſecurely by fire. See Maying. 
By the ſtatute of the 15th of Charles II. it was enacted, 


England or Wales, in which there is a cuſtomer or col - 
ector, or out of Berwick, all foreign coin, or bullion, 
ff gold or ſilver, firſt making entry thereof in the cuſtom- 
houſe, without paying duty. See Bullion. 

ind, by the ſtatute of the 1ſt of William and Mary, it 
vas alſo enacted, That all the gold and filver that ſhould 
be extracted by the art of melting and refining of metals, 
nd otherwiſe improving of them and their ores, ſhould 
de employed for no other uſe but the increaſe of monies ; 
nd the place for the diſpoſal thereof ſhould be their Ma- 
Fities mint within the Tower of London, where the 
were to receive the full value for their gold and filver 


| ſo extracted. See Coinage. 
ly pi When gold and ſilver aſſumed the character and form of 
diſcot oney, both theſe metals had affixed to them a diſtinct 
„ and determinate value: and though, in former ages, the 
1 Of 


proportion between gold and ſilver was ſo ſettled, that 
very ounce of gold was nearly equivalent to 12 of ſilver ; 
Jet afterwards, when America was diſcovered, gold 
quekly came to be in ſo great eſteem, that the ounce was 
reckoned nearly equal in value to 15 ounces of ſilver. 
This, we mult certainly be convinced, could be owing 
to nothing, but that the ſilver mines at that time yielded 
Vent quantities of ore. But as this regulation was founded 
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" b merely on the greater or leſſer ſcarcity of one of theſe 
* vo metals, the preſent proportion of 1 ounce to 1 5, does 
he dot ſeem altogether ſo well adjuſted as might be wiſhed ; 


rn. conſidering the preſent ſcarcity of ſilver, which 
* to the vaſt ſums of that coin carried to the Eaſt 
* * prevailing, cuſtom lately introduced, of work- 
* eee quantities of ſilver into plate, and to the 
" * 1 mines, which yield it not now in ſuch plenty 
A id at firſt, the price of gold ſeems to be raiſed 
Poel and it were to be wiſhed it might gradually be 


e in wot: 
© ecau e the - 1 . 
ol v0" ence ex.) equality between gold and filver being 


other fees e according to this proportion, all 
Grd, CT ER money, reduced to the ſame ſtan- 
bringing 4 e ſubjected to the ſame rule: therefore, 
2 NS own the price of gold to its juſt compara- 
Aare many inconveniencies would be avoided ; for 

evident, that it is not poſſible to neglect this 


hat it Could be lawful to export out of any port of 
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proportion, but the certain and ſudden loſs of the one ct 
other of the two ſpecies will be the conſequence ſince it 
is plain, that either raiſed in the extrinſic value, the other 
will be converted into plate, or carried out of the king- 
dom, | | | 
Moreover, whether the diſproportion ſuppoſed to be in- 
troduced into the ſyſtem of money affect the gold or ſil- 
ver coin, in either caſe the kingdom will ſuffer alike : to 
avoid which theſe two metals ſhould be regulated in their 
proportion, according to that ſyſtem which ought to ſerve 
as a conſtant and univerſal rule to all, and is the general 
practice of the kingdoms of Europe; that is, to fix un- 
alterably the proportion between gold and ſilver, taking 
the meaſure thereof with reſpect to more or leſs from the 
moſt conſiderable parts of Europe; and indeed ſeveral 
kingdoms have already taken thoſe proper methods to pre- 
vent the ſcarcity of ſilver. 

In Europe the principal gold mines are at Chremnitz, 
and ſome other places, in Hungary ; the former of which 
has been worked goo years, being ſeveral miles long, 
and 160 fathoms deep. 

In Aſia, the chief places where gold is found in any quan- 
titie*, are Achem, the capital city of Sumatra; which is 
uſed as a commodity, inſtead of money or coin; it bein 
the chief return of goods carried thither for ſale: Pegu, 
from whence it is brought, and ſold to the merchants of 
Achem : Cochinchina, China, and Japan; but the Chi- 
neſe ſell it for ſilver : the Philippine iſlands, particularly 
near Manilla ; and the iſland of Borneo, where they ſift 
it out of the ſands of the rivers, in ſearching for diamonds. 
In Africa, the principal gold mines are along the coaſt of 
Guinea; which are very rich and numerous. See Guinea. 
In America, the chief mines of gold are in the ſouth part 
of Peru, near the frontiers of Chili; where the gold- 
miners pay only 1-20th part to the King ; though the 
ſilver-miners pay 1-5th, becauſe the adventure of the 
former is much more precarious than the latter. But the 
richeſt of theſe gold mines are in Brazil, and belong to 
the King of Portugal. See Portugal, and Spain. 

All gold and filver is properly a commodity, particularly 
in Holland : for as all bills of exchange above ſuch a ſum 
are payable in bank, where the ſpecie is ſuppoſed to lie, 
to anſwer the whole demand; and there is money of a 
baſe alloy, with which all ſmall ſums are payable, and 
the neceſſaries for human life bought, as alſo moſt of the 
commodities bought and ſold ; therefore people make it 
a trade to buy gold and ſilver, and keep it for a market; 
ſo that it has ſeldom any determinate price. 

Upon the whole; the importation of gold and ſilver is 
no longer an advantage to Great Britain, unleſs ſhe can 
have an over-ballance in the general trade of the world 
to anſwer it ; and, notwithſtanding all laws that can be 
made, if the Britiſh nation owes a ballance in its general 
trade, the gold and filver of the nation muſt go to pay 
the ballance : ſo that it ſignifies nothing to import it in 
foreign ſpecie, if ſhe muſt pay for it in her own coin to 
the man who will run the riſk of her laws; for, in 
Spain and Portugal, it is death by the law to ſhip off gold 
or ſilver ; and yet they are daily exported, particularly 
to England, where, in three years time, there have been 
coined at the Tower of London 23,719 lb. 9 oz. of gold; 
the value of which in tale was 1,055,5281. 178. 6 d. ex- 
cluſive of what gold was re-exported to China, and 
other countries. : 

Burniſhed GoLo, is that ſmoothened, or poliſhed with a 
ſteel inſtrument, called a burniſher, if it be wrought gold, 
or gilding on metal; or with a wolf's tooth, if it be gild- 
ing in water. 

Gold Coin, or Species of Gol p. See Coin, 

Cloth of GoLD. See Cloth. 

Fine or pure GOLD, is that purged by fire of all its impuri- 
ties, and all alloy, The moderns frequently call it gold 
of 24 carats; but, in reality, there is no ſuch thing as 
gold ſo very pure; and there is always wanting at leaſt a 
quarter of a carat. Gold of 22 carats has one part of 
ſilver, and another of copper; that of 23 caraòts has half 
a part, that is, a 24th of each. See Caradt, and Alloy. 
Bouteroue maintains, that the electrum of the antients 
was gold ef 19 8 or four parts gold, and a fifth ſil- 
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ver. From an ordinance of King John of France, it ap- 
pears that the gold then ſtruck at Paris was of 193 carats ; 
and yet it is added, that it was the beſt and fineſt gold 
then known on earth. In Englard, at this time, the 
ſtandard of crown gold is 22 caracts. | 
(GGoLD Lace. See Lace. 8 
Leaf Gol p, or Beaten Gold, is gold beaten with a ham- 
mer into exceeding thin leaves. - 
It is prodigious to ſee the fineneſs they will thus reduce a 
body of gold to; it being computed that an ounce may 
be beaten into 160 leaves, each three inches ſquare ; in 
which tate it takes up more than 159,099 times its for- 
mer ſpace, 


: 


This gold they beat on a block of marble, commonly 


black marble, about a foot ſquare, and uſually raiſed three 
feet high. "They make uſe of three ſorts of hammers, 
formed like mallets, of poliſhed iron: the firſt, which 
weighs three or four pounds, ſerves to chaſe, or drive; the 
ſecond, of eleven or twelve pounds, to cloſe; and the 
third, which weighs fourteen or fifteen pounds, to ſtretch 
and finiſh, 

They alſo make uſe of four moulds, of different ſizes; two 

of vellom, the ſmalleft whereof confifls of 40 or 50 

leaves, and the larger of 200; the other two, conſiſting 

each of 500 leaves, are made of bullocks guts, well 
ſcoured and prepared. 

The leaves thus finiſhed, they take them out of the 

mould, and diſpoſe them in little paper - books, prepared 

with red bole, for the gold to ſtick to; each book ordi- 
natily containing 25 gold leaves. | 

There are two lizes of theſe books; 25 leaves of the 

ſmalleſt only weighs 5 or 6 grains, and the ſame number 

of the largelt 9 or 10 grains. 

It muſt be obſerved, that gold is beaten more or leſs, ac- 

cording to the kind or quality of the work it is intended 

for : that for the gold-wire drawers to gild their ingots 
with, is much thicker than that for gilding the frames of 
pictures. See Gilding. | | 

Million of GoLD, is a phraſe uſed to ſignify a million of 

crowns. dee Crown. 

GuLD Money. See Money. | 

Moſaic GOLD, is gold applied in pannels on a proper ground, 

diſtributed into ſquares, lozenges, and other compart- 

ments; part whereof is ſhadowed to raiſe or heighten 
the reſt, See Meſaic. 

Shell Golo is that uſed by the illuminers, and to write gold 
letters. It is made of the parings of leaf gold, and even 
of the leaves themſelves, reduced into an 'impalpable 
powder, by grinding on a marble, with honey. After 
leaving it to infuſe for ſome time in aqua fortis, they put 
it in ſhells, where it ſticks: to uſe it, they dilute it with 
ovm water, or ſoap-water. 

Tun cf GzOLD, is a kind of money of accompt, uſed by the 
Dutch, and in ſome other countries, containing 100,000 
florins. See Horin. 

A hundred pounds ſterling of or in gold, is found to weigh 
21b. 100z. the-ſame ſum in filver weighs 26 Ib. 4 oz. 
twenty-two pence, in copper farthings and halſpence, 
weigh 1 lb. avoirdupoiſe, | 
A tun of gold, at 41. the ounce, amounts to 96,000 1. 
a tun of filver, at 5 8. 2d. to the ounce, to 62001, a 
pound weight of flerling gold, is worth 48 J. an ounce 
is worth 41. the penny- weight 4s. one grain 2d. a pound 
weight of ſterling ſilver amounts to 31. 28. an ounce is 
worth 5s. 2 d. the penny-weight 3d. and ſomething 
more, one grain a halfpenny. 

Virgin GoLD, is gold juſt as it is taken out of the mines, be- 
fore it has undergone any adion or preparation by fire. 
Such is the gold duſt, and that got by lotion in the lava- 
deros in Chii. It is added, that there are maſſes or lumps 
of pure gold found in the mines, particularly thoſe of 
Hungary. Accordingly, in the Emperor's collection, are 
{till preſerved ſeveral plates of gold ſaid to be thus found. 
Virgin gold is ſometimes very pale, and fo ſoft that it may 
be moulded into any figure with the hand. It even takes 
an impreſſion from a fea}, like the ſofteſt wax. To har- 
den it, as allo to heignten its colour, they mix emery 

with it} | 
(oLD Hire is a cylindrical ingot of filyer, ſuperficially 

7 & 


gilt, or covered with gold, at the fl 
drawn ſucceſſiy 8 re, and 


holes, of a wire-drawing iron, each leſs than hg 
It may be obſerved, that before the wire 


holes; and that each time they draw it, 


| Gold wire flatted, is the former flatted be 


GoLD, in medicine and chemiſiry. The chemi; 


GOLD-BEATER, is a perſon who makes leaf gal, 


GOLD-FINDER, is a perſon who purchaſes the (veepy 


| ther in a Jump, and carried to the refiner, who nt 


GOLDSMITH, or S:lverſmith, is a perſon employed 


of 
1 9 7 5 7. er. 
Goldſmiths, and manufacturers in gold an! fiber 


GOL 


through a great number of Ang 
the 
of the 


| ls 
exceſhve fineneſs, it is drawn through abore 100 Io 


1 — it is rabbelg 

over with nem wax, both to facilitate its paſt ic 

revent the filver's appearing through, ber wly 
t is amazing to what degree of fineneſs the gold ; 

drawn; and yet it {till keeps firm together, wy 


ſhews the leaſt ſigns of the ſilver und * 
Gold Wire. W 


till it is ſometimes no bigger than a bait 


t 
lers of poliſhed ſteel, to fit it to be ſpun on fill * 


uſed as it is without ſpinning, in certai 
and embroideries. Ne OM luck uy 
veral preparations of gold for medicinal uſe 3 
mercuries, and tinctures of gold; but it is a point ny 
well agreed on, whether gold has any real pr 

whereby it may be of uſe in medicine, 1 
Notwithſtanding the ſmall number of experiments when 
the medicinal efficacy of gold is founded, the ach 
will have it contain the radical balm of life, fat the y 
trieving of health and youth, and the removal « 4g 
eaſes, Gold, according to them, tontains a fl 
friendly to nature, like that of the ſun, which inn 
the whole univerſe: and on this principle they kn 
formed a thouſand airy projects for an univerſal rench 
See Elixir. |; | | 
In effect, it is probable the Arabs and alchymiſt wn 
only brought to attribute all theſe virtues to goll, f 
their perceiving certain qualities therein, which they 
poſed it muſt communicate to other bodies. Thus g 
being commonly ſaid to be incapable of being deltro 
it is hence concluded to be proper to preſerve animal m 
ters, and defend them from putrefaction; which is 
as reaſonable as ſome phyſicians preſcribing the bloalt 


an aſs's ear as an appeaſing remedy, by reaſon the abi 
very peaceable animal. 


purifying gold, and heating it when in thin plates, be 
he begins to hammer it, which is done between lea 
made of gut, called gold Leaters leaf. 


of goldſmiths ſhops, and refiners aſhes, or the rubvi 
wherein plate is ſuppoſed to have been melted. 1d 
aſhes or duſt are waſhed with water from their impul 
tics as much as poſſible; then put in a veſſel, into wil 
quickſilver is poured, and, by conſtantly ſtirring it da 
the mercury attracts whatever metal is in the 6 
When they think the quickſilver has done its office, | 
taken out and waſhed, and then diſtilled from the ot 
metals which remain at bottom: theſe are melted g 


how to ſeparate them. There are but few mallers 
this way, who take no apprentices, and uſe common 
bourers to do their work. 


making all manner of utenſils in thoſe rich metals, eil 
for ornament or uſe. His work is either perform 
the mould, or beat into figure by the hammer, di 
engine, All works that have any ſort of ufa, 
raiſed figures of any ſort, are caſt in moulds, 1 
wards poliſhed and finiſhed. Plates or diſhes of . 
beat out from thin flat plates: but tan kards, 4 10 
veſſels of that kind, are formed of thin plates ſoldere 
gether ; and their mouldings are beat, not cat. . 
The goldſmiths of London employ icv* ral diſtine ; 
men, almoſt as many as there are articles in hor „ 
for in this city there are hands that excel in edel) . | 
and are rn employed in their own 2 
gives them an advantage over other nations, W®0 But 
the ſame hands in every branch of their Face, q 
goldſmiths of London are generally ban 
Banker, 


wc 


\ tel by irg! 
goldſmiths of London were incorporated ©! 
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2 by the name of The war- 
— 3 of goldſmiths of the 
which was confirmed by Richard II. 
and King Edward IV. in the year 


t only confirmed the aforeſaid grants, but like. 
42, NO 


ard IL. in the z 
ens and commona 
ity of London 3 


n the year 1394 3 


| ody politic and corporate, 
CI — 2 1 ſeal, for tran- 
e perpetual ſucceſſion, * Wag! # t. K. Ed. 
have fe ompany's buſineſs ; and, y inis grant, 
ncling —_ 4 the corporation with a privilege of inſpect- 
Ferm d regulating all gold and filver wares, not 
f London, but likewiſe in all other parts 
with a power to puniſh all offenders 
4 in working adulterated gold or ſilver, and a 
pncerne © making by-laws for their better government. 
pwilege o or” governed by a prime, and three other 
* IR 98 \Mftants, and a livery of 198 mem- 
_— . fine on admiſſion is 20 I. They have a very 
85 . _ hall in Foſter-lane, to manage their affairs 
55 * very great eſtate; out of which, according to 
x + oftions of the ſeveral benefactors, upwards of 
1 annually paid to charitable uſes. ; 
* car 14055 2 conteſt happened in the city of Lon- 
. che companies of goldſmiths and cutlers, 
— certain privileges challenged by the former, 
3 all the gold and ſilver work made by the 
a . being ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the cutlers, 
Wn the goldſmiths to apply to parliament, to have 
5 rioht in that reſpect aſcertained : wherefore the mat- 
” diſpute was referred by the King to the Mayor of 
don; who having carefully examined into the affair, 
e his report, that the cutlers had a right of working 
bold and filver 3 yet all ſuch things as were by them 
'e, were to be aſſayed by the goldſmiths, according 
their antient immunities, . 
the year 1629, the appearance of goldmiths ſhops in 


fe conſtitute 


1, treing, an 
ale in the CITY © 
f the kingdom; 


exly ornamental to the Engliſh metropolis; for theſe 
os, in a continued courſe, extended from the old 
nge to Bucklerſbury,' excluſive of four ſhops only of 
her traders in all that ſpace, which occaſioned the privy 
ancil to make the following order. Foraſmuch as 
his Majeſty hath received information of the unſeem- 
linefs and deformity appearing in Cheapſiqe, by reaſon 
that divers men of mean trades have ſhops among the 
eolif;niths, which diſorder it is his Majeſty's express 
pleaſure to have reformed ;z whereas, by occaſion that 
Sic Heneage Finch, knight, and ſome aldermen, did 
this day attend the board upon other buſineſs, and there 
wa the ſame time mention made alſo of the aforeſaid 
deformity z it was thereupon thought fit, and accord - 
Inzly ordered, that the two Lord Chief Juſtices, with 
luch other judges as they ſhould think meet to call unto 
them, ſhould] conſider What ſtatutes or laws there were 


of their trade in Cheapſide and Lombard-ſtreet, and 
the parts adjacent, and thereupon return certiſicate to 
the board in writing, with all convenient expedition; 
a which order the ſaid Lord Chief Juſtices: were 
thereby prayed and required to take notice, and to 
perform the ſame accordingly,” | 
wever, this order has been ſo far neglected, that at 
ume ſome of the principal goldſmiths of London are 
tely ſcattered in ſeveral parts of the city ; where they 
to have incorporated the buſineſs of a banker with 
Woſeſion of a goldſmith. FE 
the ſtatute of the 12th of William III. it was enacted, 
t the cities of Vork, Exeter, Briſtol, Cheſter, and 
ch, where the mints were then lately erected, 
. be appointed for the aſſaying and marking of 
1800 plate. That in every one of thoſe cities, the gold- 
5 Werimiths, and plate- workers, who ſhould be free- 
% Ind n'abiting within the ſaid cities, and havin 
1 Pprenticcſhip to the trade of a goldſmith, ſilver- 
* later worker; ſhould be incorporated a company 
90 and ſhould be called the company of goldſmiths 
Ws, ; Which company ſhould be enabled annually to 
of 22 Who ſhould continue one year; and 
* * Wardens ſhould die, or remove out of ſuch 
"ompany thould within one month chuſe ano— 


Guth row of Cheapſide was fingularly beautiful, and 


o inforce the goldſmiths to plant themſelves for the uſe 
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ther in his room. That no goldſmith, ſilverſmith, or 
plate-worker, in the ſaid cities, ſnould make any manu- 
facture of ſilver leſs in fineneſs than the ſtandard which 
ſhould be appointed by law, nor ſhould put to ſale or ex- 
change any plate of ſilver until ſuch plate ſhould be marked 
with the worker's mark, to be expreſſed by the two firſt 
letters of his ſurname, and alſo with the lion's head eraſed, 
and the figure of Britannia, and with the arms of ſuch of 
the cities aforeſaid wherein ſuch plate ſhould be aſſayed, 
and alſo with a variable mark or letter in Roman character, 


which ſhould be annually changed upon the election of 


new wardens, to denote the year ; upon pain that all ſuch 
ſilver · plate, except ſuch things as, by reaſon of their ſmali- 
neſs are not capable of receiving a touch, ſhould be for- 
feited, or the value thereof; one moiety to the King, and 
the other to ſuch as ſhould ſue for the fame. That there 
ſhould be an able man, experienced in aſſaying of gold 
and fiIver, elected by the company of goldſmiths in each 
of the ſaid cities, for whom it ſhould be lawful to detain 
8 gr. from every pound troy of ſilver he ſhould aſſay, 
4 gr. whereof ſhould be put into the box of diet, and the 
other 4 gr. ſhould be allowed him towards his waſte and 
ſpillings. That the boxes, wherein the diet of plate tried 
by the aſſayer is put, ſhould be locked up with three locks, 
and the keys ſhould be kept by the wardens and aſſayers; 
which boxes ſhould be at the charge of each compan 

conveyed annually, if required by the Lord Chancellor, to 


; his M jeſty's royal mint at the Tower of London, and the 


diet therein contained ſhould be tried as the pix of the 
coin is tried; and if in any of the ſaid diets there ſhould 
be found any deceit, ſuch company ſhould forfeit 501. to 
be recovered as aforeſaid againſt ſuch company, or any 
member thereof in his private capacity, to be diſpoſ:d of 
as aforeſaid z and if any plate ſhould be touched, marked, 
or allowed for good by the aſſayers, and in the ſame there 
ſhould be found any deceit, ſuch aſſayer ſhould forfeit 
double the value of the plate as aforeſaid. 

That every perſon that ſhould be a goldſmith, ſilverſmith, 
or plate-worker, and ſhould inhabit in any of the cities, 
or in any other place where an affayer ſhould not be ap- 
pointed, before he takes upon him to exerciſe any of the 
ſaid trades, ſhould enter his name, mark, and place of 
abode, with the wardens of ſuch company of that city 
where an aſlayer is appointed; which ſhould be done by 
the wardens without tee; and if any ſuch perſon ſhould 
not enter his name, and mark, and place of abode, or 
ſhould ſtrike any other mark, ſuch perſon ſhould forfeit 
double the value of the plate ſo marked, to be recovered 
and diſpoſed as aforeſaid. 

That every goldſmith, filverſmith, and plate-worker, in- 
habiting in any place where an aſſayer ſhould not be ap- 
pointed, ſhould firſt fix his mark upon all his plate, ex- 
cept ſuch things as, by reaſon of their ſmallneſs, are not 
capable of receiving the touch. and ſhould then ſend the 
ſame to ſome place where an aſſayer ſhould be appointed, 
and the ſame ſhould be there affaved ; and if it ſhould be 
found to be of the fineneſs of ſtandard, it ſhould be 
marked by the aſſayer, and he ſhould be paid by the 
owners of ſuch plate a ſum not exceeding 6d. for every 
pound troy ; and if any ſuch goldſmith ſhould work any 
ſilver plate leſs in fineneſs than the ſtandard, or ſhould 
put to ſale or exchange any ſilver plate, unleſs it be ſuch 
things as, in reſpect of their ſmallneſs, are not capable of 
receiving a touch, before ſuch plateſhould be aſſayed and 
marked, every ſuch perſon ſhould forfeit the plate or the 
value thereof as aforeſaid. 

By the ſtatute of the 12th of George II. it was enacted, 
That no goldſmith, or other perſon making or dealing in 
gold or ſilver wares, in any part of England, ſhould make 
any gold plate, or manufacture of gold, leſs in fineneſs than 
22 caracts of fine gold in every pound troy ; nor any fil- 
ver plate, &c. leſs in fineneſs than 11 oz. 2 dwt. of fine 
ſilver in every pound troy ; nor ſell, exchange, expoſe to 
ſale, or export any gold plate, &c. leſs in fineneſs than 22 
caracts, &c, nor any ſilver plate, &c. leſs in fineneſs than 
II Oz. 2 dwt. &c. upon pain that every ſuch perſon ſhould 
forfeit for every ſuch offence 101. and, for default of pay- 
ment, the offender ſhould be commited by the court in 
which judgment ſhould be given thereon, to the houſe of 


s E. correction, 
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correction, there to be kept to hard labour for any time 
not exceeding ſix months, or until payment be made of- 
the ſaid forfeiture. 
That nothing in this act ſhould extend to any jewellers 
works, of any gold or ſilver wherein any jewels or other 
ſtones were ſet, other than mourning-rings, nor to any 
jointed night ear-rings of gold, or ſprings of lockets. 
That if any ſhopkeeper, or other perſon dealing in gold 
or ſilver wares, not being the maker, ſhould happen to 
export, ſell, or expoſe to ſale, any gold or filver wares 
worſe than the reſpeCtive ſtandards, and ſhould diſcover 
the maker or perſon of whom he bought ſuch coarſe 
old or ſilver wares; ſuch ſhopkeeper ſhould be exempted 
— any penalty for exporting, &c. ſuch coarſe gold or 
ſilver wares, and from any proſecution for the ſame. 
That no goldſmith, &c. making or dealing in any gold or 
ſilver wares, ſhould ſell any gold or ſilver plate, until 
ſuch manufacture of gold or ſilver, being of the ſtandard 
aforeſaid, ſhould be marked with the mark of the maker, 
which ſhould be the firſt letters of his chriſtian and ſur- 
name, and with theſe marks of the company of goldſmiths 
in London ; the leopard's head, the lion paſſant, and a 
diſtinct variable mark or letter, to denote the year in 
which ſuch plate ſhould be made; or with the mark of 
the maker, and the marks appointed to be uſed by the 
aſſayers at York, Exeter, Briſtol, Cheſter, Norwich, 
or Newcaſtle upon Tyne, or plate of the ſame ſtandard, 
with the mark of the worker, which ſhould be the firft 
letter of his chriſtian and ſurname as aforeſaid, and with 
theſe marks of the ſaid company; the lion's head eraſed, 
the figure of a woman, commonly called Britannia, and 
the ſaid mark or letter, to denote the year as aforeſaid ; or 
with the mark of the worker, and the marks of one of 
the ſaid cities or towns; upon pain that every ſuch gold- 
ſmith, &c. ſhould forfeit the ſum of 101. and, for de- 
fault of payment, ſhould be committed by the court in 
which judgment ſhould be given thereon, to the houfe 
of correction, to be kept to hard labour, not exceeding 
ſix months, or until payment of the ſaid forfeiture. 
That this act ſhould not extend to oblige any of the fol- 
lowing wares of gold or ſilver to be ſtamped by any of 
the companies of goldſmiths, that is to fay, rings, collets 
for rings, or other jewels, chains, necklace-beads, loc- 
kets, hollow or raiſed buttons, fleeve-buttons, thimbles, 


coral ſockets and bells, pipe-lighters, cranes for bottles, very 


ſmall book-claſps, any ſtock of garter, claſps jointed, very 
ſmall nutmeg-graters, rims of ſnuff-boxes, whereof tops 
or bottoms are made of ſtone, ſliding-pencils, toothpick- 
caſcs, tweezer-caſes, pencil-caſes, needle-caſes, any 
philligree-work, any ſorts of tippings or ſwages, or ſtone 
or ivory caſes, any mounts, ſcrews, or ſtoppers, to ſtone 
or glaſs bottles or phials; any ſmall or flight ornaments 
put to amber or other eggs or urns ; any wrought ſeals 
with cornelian, or other {tones ſet therein, or any gold or 
ſilver veſſel ſo richly carved or chaſed, or fet with jewels 
or other ſtones, as not to admit of an aſſay to be taken 
of, or a mark ſtruck thereon, without damaging the 
fame, or ſuch other things as, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs 
thereof, are not capable of receiving. the marks before 
mentioned, and not weighing 10 dwt. of gold or ſilver 
each. 

That if any goldſmith, &c. ſhould counterfeit any of the 
ſtamps of the ſaid company in London, or any of the 
ſtamps to be uſed in the places aforeſaid, or ſhould caft 
any mark to reſemble any impreflion to be made with a 
ſtamp by the ſaid company, or by the wardens or aſſayers 
at any of the places aforeſaid ; or ſhould mark with an 
fuch counterfeit ſtamp any wrought plate of gold or ſil- 
ver, or any wares of braſs, or other baſe metal, filvered 


or gilt over, and reſembling gold or ſilver; or ſhould re- 


move from one piece of wrought plate to another, or to 
any veſſel of ſuch baſe metal as aforeſaid, any impreſſion 
made with any ſtamp of the ſaid company, or of the aſ- 
ſayers at any of the places aforeſaid ; or ſhould knowingly 
ſell or export any manufacture of gold or ſilver, with any 


ſuch counterfeit impreſſion thereon, or any impreſſion fo 


removed as aforeſaid ; every ſuch perſon ſhould forfeit 
100 l. and, for default of payment, ſhould be committed 
to the houſe of correction, to be kept to hard labour for 


be entered by ſome officer of the ſaid com 
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any time not exceeding two years, and unn 
FFA 
That every manufacturer of gold or ſilver who 
make any gold or ſilver plate, by this act rec, 
marked by the ſaid company of goldſmiths, OY th 
dens or aflayers, at thecities or places aforeſaid ths 8 
with every parcel of ſuch gold or ſilver, to th 40 
fice of the ſaid company, or to the ſaid — * 
ſayers, a memorandum in writing, containin te 10 
the month and year, the Chriſtian and ſurna @ 
maker, and place of his abode; all the "gs, 
parcel of plate, and the number of each ſpecies bY. 
total weight of ſuch parcel 3 which memorandu, g. 
faid wardens or aflayers, in ſome of their bol Ok 
afterwards filed; and the warden of the ſaid 2 
or ſuch warden or aſſayer who ſhould enter mi 
memorandums, ſhould monthly deliver on oath ing 
exciſe-office, all the memorandums by them — 
true copies thereof ; and the commiſſioners of exciſe Y 
monthly, or oftener, appoint any perſon to inſpeR they 
in the aflay-offices, in order to check any account qi 
chargeable with the duty; and, for every default 9 t 
manufacturer of gold or filver, and for ſuch * 
the ſaid company, and of ſuch warden and aſſayet ta 
ing the premiſſes, he ſhould forfeit 51. and, fo wan 
payment, ſhould be committed to the houſe of con 
to be kept to hard labour for three months, 
ment of the ſaid forfeiture. 

That no debenture ſhould be granted, nor 25 fm 


or uni 


back allowed on exportation of plate or manuſztys, 


fiiver out of the kingdom, in cafe the ſame wx o 
ſeven years before entering the ſame for exportitt 
That the faid wardens and commonalty, or ſuch jet 
as the court of aſſiſtants ſhould appoint, might demi 
every perſon bringing to the aſſay- office, belonging 
ſaid company, any parcel of wrought plate to bel 
and marked, ſuch prices as they ſhould think fit, 6s 
ſame did not exceed the ſeveral and reſpectite pr 
following; for aſſaying and marking gold watch cite 
boxes, 10 d. a piece; for gold ſnuff- boxes, 15. api 
for every other piece of wrought gold, weighing 
OZ, or under, 28. 6 d. for each piece of wroughty 


weighing above 30 0z. to 0 O:. 38. 9 d. and ſo u 


portion for greater parcels. ; 

But if any piece of wrought plate ſhould be brought 
aſſayed, which, according to the rates above ind 
Mould not amount to 15 d. there ſhould be paid ft 
ſaying and marking ſuch piece of wrought gold 
not exceeding 15 d, | 
That the ſaid wardens and commonalty, &c. mii 
mand of every perſon bringing to the ſaid aſlay-offce 
piece of large filver, weighing 4 lb. weight troy ot 
for aſſaying and marking every ſuch piece, à ſun 
exceeding 5 d. and for every piece of ſuch plate #3 
above 4 1b. troy, there ſhould. be detained a diet lc 
ceeding 10 gr. per pound troy z and that the ſaid! | 
and commonalty, &c. might demand for alli; 
marking the ſeveral ſmall wares of filver . 
every ſword-hilt 5 d. for every ſnuff box 3 d. 0. 
watch-caſe or watch-box 24d. for every _ 
haft 11 d. for every pair of buckles 040. for * 
of tea · tongs 14 d. for every dozen of tea-ſpoons,* 
ſtainers, 34 d. for belt-buckles, belt-locks, any 
pendants, 23 d. apiece; for every ae Dre 
meg-grater, 14 d. for every dram-cup old. 5 
zen of ſeals 31 d. for 5 pair of claſps o. 
every dozen of buttons 34 d. 
But if any piece of ſilver ſhould be brought to 7 
office to be affazed, which, according to the a 
rates before limited, ſhould amount to the ſum r 1 
there ſhould be paid for aſſaying and marking 
ſum not exceeding 5 d. | lach ries 
That if any perſon ſhould refuſe to pay ſuc p 1 
by this act required to be paid for the Pore ful | 
then any warden of the ſaid company mig W. * 
or mark all or any of the _ of - per 

ing, until ſuch prices ſhould be paid. p 
That the . at York, Exeter, Briſtol, Chet ; 
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n Tyne 
and 1 2 wrought plate of gold or 


y of goldſmiths in London, and 


ich ; 
— aſſaying 


civer, as the compan 


12 8 ld prices thereby allowed for the aſſay- 


no plate, ſhould raiſe more money than 
in 1 —_ c defray the expences of the reſpective 
ſhould be the overplus ſhould be applied in proſecuting 
— the ſaid act; and if ſuch proſecutions 
pure” - uire the whole overplus, if any, the ſaid 
bon Afterwards be leſſened in proportion by the 
—＋ 8 companies of goldſmiths; and they ought 
ſal [re much leſs for aſſaying and marking wrought 
3 : * the future, as would anſwer the purpoſes afore- 
d only, without bringing any profit to the ſaid com- 
1 aſſay-· office of the companies of goldſmiths in 
dae old be kep open for king i plat, from fe 

ck in the morning ti a . 
- — — or ball day; and the weigher 
500 take in the ſame, with the memorandums directed 
do be ſent therewith 3 and ſhould weigh and take an ac- 
count thereof, before the ſame be aſſayed, and afterwards 
weizh the plate —_ 5 the * to _ e_ 

bis order; and when the common allayers of the ſai 
— or their aſſiſtants, or any aſſayer at the cities 
and places above mentioned, ſhould diſcover any parcel 
of plate to be a coarſer allay than the ſaid reſpective ſtan- 
dards, and ſhould ſo report the ſame, after three aſſays 
made thereof ; any warden wy company of | gps 
in London, or any warden of the company at any of the 
tes or places een might break and deface the 
ſane, at any time after three days after the laſt aſſay 
made thereof, and not ſooner, unleſs the perſon who 
brought the ſame deſire it ſhould be broken, and deli- 
vered to him ſooner ; and there ſhould nevertheleſs be 
paid for aſſaying of the ſame, ſuch rates as are before li- 
mited, as if ſuch plate ſhould have been really marked. 
That all perſons who ſhould make any gold or filver plate 
in England, ſhould firſt enter their new marks, names, 
and places of abode, in the ſaid aſſay- office of the com · 
pany of goldſmiths in London, or in the aſſay- office at the 
cities and places aforeſaid ; which new marks ſhould be 
of a characler different from their old marks; and their 
old marks ſhould be broken in the preſence of the aſ- 
ſayer, on pain of forfeiting 10 l. and the further ſum of 
101. for uſing any other mark; and, for default of pay- 
ment, ſhould be committed by the court to the houſe of 
correction, for any time not exceeding fix months, or 
until payment of the ſaid forfeitures. See Plate. 
OLD and Silver IVire-drawer,- is a perſon who makes 
poli or ſilver wire, for ſpinning, for purle, making 
ſpanzles, and other things, for the lace-man, who pays 
4 2 ſo mow an ounce for their labour, and fur- 
nhes them with the plate. 
LD and Silver Wire-drawers company of London, was in- 
corporate by letters-patent of the 21ſt of James I. the 
14th of June 1623, by the ſtyle of The governor, aſ- 
tant, and commonalty : but being reincorporated by 
"arter of the 5th of William and Mary, the 16th of 
June 1692, the title was changed to that of The maſter, 
ardens, aſſiſtants, and commonalty of the art and myſ- 
fy of drawing and flatting of gold and filver wire, and 
my and ſpinuing gold and filver thread and ſtuffs in 
* city of London; which fraternity conſiſts of a maſter, 
© and 18 aſſiſtants; but they have neither hall 
' Ye 
ö the ſtatute of the 10th of Queen Anne, all perſons 
"no ſhould draw gold or ſilver into big wire were ſub- 
"7Y to the Jaws of exciſe, 
Wt was enacted, T 
tk ſhould be N „ = eters 
n my . have been ſurveyed ſeparate from the wire 
ef, ad been ſurveyed, for 24 hours after the making 
3 unleſs ſuch wire ſhould be ſooner ſurveyed by 
7 6 = 2 N J. : p 4 : 
HY rion, by or from whom ſuch big wire 
le '* made, ihould fraudulently hide any wire ae 
deus ect, or any bars of ſilver prepared for making 
"2 


might demand the like 


y or mark plate for deſault of payment. 
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the ſame, with intent to defraud her Mijcſty, the offen- 
der ſhould forfeit 20 l. 

That all gilt and filver wire, and all bars for making 
ſuch wire, which ſhould be found in any private work- 
houſe, and all private utenſils for barring or drawing of 
ſuch wire, of which no notice ſhould be given, ſhould 
be forfeited, and the ſame, or the value thereof, might be 
ſeized and recovered by any officer of the ſaid duties for 
her Majeſty's uſe. 

That all gilt and filver wire, and all the materials and 
utenſils for the making of ſuch wire, in the cuſtody of 
any maker of wire, ſhould be liable to the debts and du- 
ties for gilt and filver wire owing by ſuch maker, and 
to all forfeitures incurred by ſuch perſon relating · to the 
ſaid duties, 

By the ſtatute of the 1oth of Queen Anne, gold or filver 
thread, lace, fringe, or other work made thereof, im- 
ported, are to be forfeited, and 100 l. for every parcel, 
See Lace. 

GOLD Coaſt of Guinea, is ſituated between 2 deg. of E. 
and 4 deg. of W. lon. and in 5 deg. of N. lat. See Guinea. 

GoLDptn Hand, an iſland ſituated in 79 deg. of W. lon. 
and 9 deg. of N. lat. at the mouth of the river or gulph 
of Darien, in the province of Terra Firma, in South 
America, where the Scots attempted to make a ſettlement 
in 1698 ; but finding it a barren ſpot of ground, they poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of an iſthmus on the oppoſite ſhore, on 
the continent, in a good ſoil, and naturally fo ftrong, 
that the Spaniards could not have diſpoſſeſſed them, if the 
Engliſh had not contributed to their misfortune. See 
Spaniſh America. 

GOLDEN Rule, in arithmetic, a rule or praxis of great 
uſe and extent in the art of numbers; whereby is found 
a fourth proportioned to three quantities given. 

GOLETTA. A fortreſs and iſland in Africa, ſituated in 
16 deg. of E. lon. and 36 deg. of N. lat. at the entrance 
of the bay of Tunis, and about 10 miles north of that 
City, taken by Charles V. when he attempted the ſiege of 
Tunis, and held by the Chriſtians ſeveral years after. 

GOLTSCHUT. A kind of money, or rather ſmall golden 
ingot, brought from China; being looked upon there more 
as a merchandiſe than current ſpecie. The Dutch call it 
goltſchut : which, in their language, ſignifies a bar of 
gold, as having ſuch a figure; but other nations call them 
gold leaves, 

As there are no gold or ſilver coins ſtruck throughout 
China and Tunquin, theſe two metals are cut into bits 
of ſeveral weights; thoſe of ſilver are called zae/; and 
thoſe of gold, or goltſchuts, are uſed in large payments, 
when the taels and copper-money are not ſufficient. | 
There are two ſorts of them, ſome worth 100 l. ſterling, 
and others weighing only the half, valued in proportion. 
When the Chineſe export them for the different parts of 
the Indies where they trade, the merchants with whom 
they treat, have them uſually cut in the middle; becauſe 
the Chineſe are ſuch cheats, that ſometimes above ore 
third of copper or filver has been found in them. 

The Japaneſe have alſo goltſchuts, but of ſilver only, of 
different weights, and conſequently of different value. 

GOMBRON. The greateſt ſea-port town in Perſia, ſi- 
tuated in 55 deg. of E. lon. and 27 deg. 30 min. of N. 
lat. in the province of Fars, or Fariſtan, on the ſtraight, 
at the entrance of the gulph of Perſia, oppoſite to the iſle 
of Ormus, on the ruin whereof this town roſe ; and the 
Engliſh aſſiſting the Perſians in taking the iſle of Ormus 
from the Portugueſe, then one of the greateſt marts in the 
Eaſt, the government allowed the Engliſh ſome extraor- 
dinary privileges; as alſo half the cuſtoms of the port, and 
till very lately a great ſum in lieu of them. It ſtands 
about 30 miles N. E. of the Arabian coaſt, and about 
zoo miles S. E. of Schiras. Beſides the native Per- 
f1ans, it is inhabited by Engliſh, Dutch, Portugueſe, 
Arabs, Jews, Armenians, Indians, Banians, and ſeveral 
other nations; of which the Armenians and Banians are 
much the greateſt traders, It is an unhealthful place, 
which occaſions moſt of the inhabitants to remove into 
the country during the hot ſeaſon, the winter being thetime 
for traffic. The gains that are made by the Engliſh Eaſt 
India company, in carrying the merchandiſe of the Arme- 

nians, 
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nians, Moors, Banians, and others, from Gombron to 
Surat, is one great branch of the company's profit. They 
ſeldom ſend a ſhip from Gombron to Surat but ſhe is as 
deep loaden as ſhe can ſwim with their effects, beſides 
paſſengers, and a vaſt quantity of treaſure on board, ſome- 
times of the value of two or three hundred thouſangq 
pounds: but this factory is ſubordinate to the government 
of Bombay. See Perſia. 

GOMERA- One of the Canary iſlands, ſituated in 18 
deg. of W. lon. and 28 deg. of N, lat. See Canary 
iſlands. | 

GOMORRA IÞlands. See Comorra. 

GONDEZEL. A kind of ſpun cotton, of the middling 


ſort, and of no conſiderable vent. - 


GONDOLA. A little flat boat, very long and narrow; of 

which the middle ſized ones are upwards of 30 feet long, 
and 4 broad; always terminating at each end in a very 
ſharp point, which is raiſed perpendicularly the full height 
of a man. 
The addreſs of the Venetian gondoliers, in paſſing their 
narrow canals, is very remarkable. There are uſually 
two to each gondola, and they row by puſhing before 
them. The fore-man reſts his oar on the left-fide of the 
gondola ; the hind-man is placed on the ſtern, that he 
may ſee the head over the tilt, or covering of the gon- 
dola, and reſts his oar, which is very long, on the rizht- 
ſide of the gondola. 

GONDOZOLETTIS, is a term, at Aleppo, for the fineſt 
ſpun cotton. 


GONE cut a-head. A ſea-term, ſpoken of one ſhip that 


out-ſails, or gets before the head of another under fail, 

GOOD HOPE Cape. See Bon Eſperance, 

GOODS, in law, and particularly in the civil law, include 
all kinds of effects, riches, lands, and poſſeſſions; of 
which there are two kinds, moveable, and immoveable. 

Goops, particularly underſtood in a mercantile ſenſe, in- 
clude all ſaleable commoditics, for importation, exporta- 
tion, and home-conſumption ; for the regulation of which 
the following laws have been enacted. 

Gods inwards, by the ſtatute of the 13th and 14th Charles 
II. brought from beyond the ſeas, may not be taken up, 
or laid on land, out of any veſſel, lightcr, or boat, being 
not in leak or wreck, except fiſh taken by Britiſh, be(- 
tials, and ſalt, but at lawful hours, and only upon ſuch 
open places, keys, or wharfs, as ſhall be appointed by his 
Majeſty's commiſſion out of the court of exchequer, 
without ſpecial ſufferance and leave from the officers of 
the cuſtoms, upon forfeiture thereof, or the value, and 
1001. by the maſter : offenders not revealing their offence 
within one month, are to forfeit 100 |. | 
Imported into the port of London, may be unladen or 
landed at any of the lawful keys between the "Tower of 
London and London-bridge, and between ſun-riſing and 
ſun-ſetting, from the 10th day of September to the 10th 
day of March; and between the hours of ſix of the clock 
in the morning and fix in thg evening, from the 10th day 
of March to the 10th day of September, giving notice to 
the proper officers ; who, on refuſing to be preſent, are 
to forfeit for every default 5 l. 

If imported into other ports, they are not to be taken up, 
diſcharged, and laid on land, out of any ſhip, lighter, &c. 
being not in a leak or wreck, except hh taken by Britiſh, 
and ſalt, but only in the day-light, that is, from the 1(t 
of March to the zoth of September, between ſun-rifing 
and ſun-ſetting ; and from the zoth of September to the 
11t of March, between the hours of ſeven in the morning 
and four in the afternoon. 

W harfingers, or their ſervants, landing, or knowingly 
ſuffering to be landed, any goods or merchandiſes, pro- 
hibited, or uncuſtomed, without the preſence of a proper 
officcr, or at unlawful hours, except in the port of Hull, 
are to forſeit 100 l. 

By the 12th of Charles II. all goods of the growth, pro- 
duction, or manufacture of Muſcovy or Ruſſia, or of 
any of the dominions of the Emperor thereof, all maſts, 
timber, boards, ſalt, pitch, tar, roſin, hemp, flax, rai- 
ſins, figs, prunes, olive- oil, corn, or grain, ſugar, pot- 
aſhes, wine, vinegar, aqua vitæ or brandy, muſt be im- 
ported only in ſhips belonging to Great Britain or Ire- 


of ſhip and goods, 


are of the growth, &c. of the ſaid iſlands, be import 
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land, and currants, and all goods of the growth 
or marufacture of Turky in ſhips Britiſh i: Py 
ſuch ſhips as are of the built of the count: uit; exe 
ſaid goods are the growth, production, or mene le 
of ſuch ſort where the ſaid goods can on] ufs du, 
uſually been firſt ſhipped for tranſportation bare ny 
» On Forlety 
If of the growth, production, or manuſadu 
Africa, or America, they may be imported y 
ſhips legally manned, or in ſhips belonging : in brig 
jeſty's plantations there, on forfeiture of ſhip 8 lb. 
If of foreign growth, production, or manufactu ON 
of Aſia, Africa, and America only, and not of pl 
they may be ſhipped, and brought from no other i 
but that of their growth, production, or ma = 
or from ſuch ports where thoſe goods can on "= 
moſt uſually been firſt ſhipped for tranſportatic! 2 
Britiſh ſhips, or plantation ſhipping legally nayie and 
forfeiture of ſhip and goods, Sehe 
But not to extend to goods of the Streights and 
ſeas, and Eaſt India goods, which may de brougt 6 
the uſual places of fading in Britiſh ſhips quy* ® 
though thoſe places be not the very places of their l 
except raw ſilk and mohair yarn of the product 77 
unleſs from thoſe ports in the Levant ſeas, which ar 
within the Grand Signior's dominions. 4 
Nor, by the 14th of George II. to goods of Perſa b 
through Ruſſia by perſons free of the Ruſſia , 
Nor, by the 17th of Geo. II. to goods of the growth 
Spaniſh or Portugueſe plantations ; which may be bmg 
by any perſons from Spain, Portugal, or weſtern if 
commonly called Azores, or Madeira or Canary lad 
reſpectively, in Britiſh ſhips. 
Nor to bullion, nor to goods taken as prize by :nr fi 
belonging to Great Britain; nor to cochineal, not 
dico; nor to ſpice by licence, 
By the 3d of George I. goods inwards, of the predu3q 
manufacture of. Jerſey, Guernſey, Alderney, and dt 
may, upon certificate from the governor, lieutenant, 
deputy-governor, or commander in chief, and oh k 


fore the magiſtrates of Jerſey and Guernſey, that th 


fl 


into Great Britain duty free, except ſuch exciſe or ol 
duties as are due upon the like goods of the proud 
Great Britain. 
But goods of the product of any foreign country impart 
into thoſe iſlands, or foreign goods in part or fully many 
factured there, are, upon importation into Great Bu 
liable to the ſame duties as if imported directly iromt 
place of their product. | 

3ulk may be broken in any lawful port, and cuſteny: 
for no more goods than are entered and landed. 

By the 13th and 14th of Charles II. ſmall parcels df 
goods, or other goods found in cabbins, cheſts, trunk 
or other ſmall package, or in any private place; 1 
all other ſorts of goods for which the duties are hot fe 
or ſecured within 20 days after the ſhip's entry, MJ 
brought on ſhore by the officers of the cuſtoms, and 
cured in his Majeſty's ſtorehouſes till the duties be (a 
fied, unlels the ſaid officers have a juſt cauſe to ale 
longer time. 
The officers may ſtay and remain on board till all tbe g 
are delivered and diſcharged out of the ſaid ſhips. 
Goods inwards permitted to be taken up by bills it ſg 
or view, muſt be landed at the moſt convenient ke)%* 
there, or in his Majeſty's ſtorehouſe of the port, be md 
ſured, weighed, and numbered by the officers 3 e 
to perfect the entry, and return the ſame under | 
hande, the- next day, 10 the collector, &c. upon d 
ture of 100. 16 
By the 2d of George II. not reported, and found ; 
cealed on board any ſhip, without payment of 5 
clearing the ſhip by the proper officers, and diſck 1 
the tideſmen or watchmen from their attendance, a 
feited, and 100 l. by the maſter. ö q 
By the 1ſt of Elizabeth, no perſon, denizen, of 10 
ger, may enter any goods inwarde, or e 
name of any other perſon than the very owner» , ne 
ſold, bargained, or contractcd for, to or with an, : 


e 
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he $th of George I. goods inwards, liable to duties, im- 
the 


lace 
ted into au? N with intent to be laid on land 


ſaid duties are duly paid, or lawfully tendered to 


ore the 
collector t 
d agreement 
e of them at 


. 1cen Anne, not only goods liable to du- 


| ith intent to be laid on land before the 
— paid or ſecured, or prohibited goods im- 
1 * forfeited; but likewiſe the boats, hoys, veſ- 
qd and carriages, employed in removing them z 
* perſons aſſiſting, or otherwiſe concerned in the 
nase of the ſaid goods, or to whoſe hands they ſhl 
4 come, forfeit treble the value of the goods. 
bar of George I. goods cuſtomable or prohibited, 
| 11 an officer in the cuſtody of any perſon being in a 
4 4 on the water, or coming directly from the wa- 
* without the preſence of an officer, or found upon 
üble formation in any houſe, &c. may be ſent to his 
ajeſty's warehouſe, till proof be made by oath, before 
"ice of the peace, or other proper perſon, or other- 
e. to the ſatisfaction of the commiſſioners in London, 
of the principal officers in the out ports, in order to 
©thwith tranſmitted to the commiſſioners for their di- 
Mons, of the payment of the duty, or that they were 
bt in a lawful way of trade, or compounded for, or 
demned in the court of exchequer. 3 
the 11th of George I. goods inwards, prohibited or 
goods liable to cuſtoms, exciſe, or inland-duty, 
wingly harboured or concealed, are forfeited, with 
le the value. 
the 2d of Geo. IT. goods clandeſtinely run or imported, 
pwingly received or bought, before legally condemned : 
offenders, upon conviction, upon the oath or oaths 
ne or more credible witneſs or witneſſes, before one 
nore juſtice or juſtices of peace, are to forfeit 20 l. 
half to the poor of the pariſh, and the other half to 
informer, or to ſuffer thre: months impriſonment. 
ſtibited goods, or goods liable to duties, fraudulently 
clandeſtinely imported, inſured to be delivered; 
inſurers, their aiders, abetters, and aſſiſtants, and 
perſons inſured or receiving the ſaid goods, are for 
ry offence to forfeit 500 l. each, beſides all other pe- 
. | 
the 11th of George I. prohibited, or goods actually 
or pretended to have been run, offered to ſale, are 
eited, with treble the value, and the package; and 
be ſeized by the perſon to whom offered, or by any 
er of the cuſtoms or exciſe : the goods to be ſecured 
e hext warehouſe of the cuſtoms, exciſe, or inland- 
u that they are particularly ſubject to; if within the 
. 8 within 24 hours, or in any other place, 
ours after ſeizure. 
goods bought, are forfeited, with treble the value, 
the package; and may be ſeized by the ſeller, or any 
er of the cuſtoms or exciſe ; and muſt be ſecured in 
ike manner as ſuch goods offered to ſale. 
ie 5th of George I. goods ſalved out of any ſtranded 
except wrecked goods, or jetſham, flotſham, or 
0; after the charges of ſalvage, &c. are paid, are 
to the ſame duties, and intitled to the ſame draw- 
as if regularly imported, 


. Js ſtorehouſes for ſecurity of the duties, and re- 
12 there ſix months unentered, are to be ſold by the 
alloners of the cuſtoms, by public auction, or inch 
alle ; the produce whereof is firſt to be applied to the 


| "an the freight, primage, and charges of ware- 


Proprietor, or his order. 

1 I of George II. goods taken in at ſea by any 

"eeflel, or put out of any ſhip or veſſel within four 
dom the coaſt, without payment of the duty, 


, or creek, of this realm, by way 


the 12th of George I. goods inwards brought into his 


next the duties, and the overplus to be paid 
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| unleſs in caſe of neceſſity, or other lawful reaſon, notice 


whereof muſt be given to the chief officer of the port 
where they firſt arrive, are forfeited; and the maſter or 
perſon having charge of the veſſel into which they are 
taken, and alſo of the veſſel out of which they are taken, 
and all perſons concerned, are to forfeit treble the value; 
and the veſſels into which the goods are unſhipped and 


taken in, are alſo forfeited, unleſs exceeding the burthen 
of 100 tons, 


Goods outwards, by the 13th and 14th of Charles II. may 


not be laden, or put off from any key or wharf, into any 
veſſel, lighter, or boat, except fiſh taken by Britiſh, ſea- 
coal, ſtone, and beſtial, in order to be exported, but at 
lawful hours, and at ſuch open places, keys, or wharfs, 
as ſhall be appointed by his Majeſty's commiſſion out of 
the court of exchequer, without ſpecial ſufferance and 
leave from the officers of the cuſtoms ; upon forfeiture 
thereof, or the value, and 1001. by the maſter. 

The lawfal hours for exportation, the ſame as for im- 
portation. 

If liable to duties, and ſhipped or put into any boat or veſ- 
ſel, with intent to be exported, before the {aid duties are 
duly paid, or lawfully tendered or agreed for in the cuſ- 
tomhouſe, are forfeited : fo they are if ſhipped without a 
warrant, or without the preſence of a proper officer of 
the cuſtoms, 

By the 13th and 14th of Charles II. goods liable to du- 
ties, ſhipped ſecretly, and before payment thereof, eſcap- 
ing the diſcovery of the officers, and exported to parts 
beyond the ſeas; the owner to forfeit double the value 
of ſuch goods, according to the book of rates, except for 
coals. . | 

Wharfingers, or their ſervants ſhipping off, or ſuffering 
to be water-born at or from their whaifs, &c. any goods 
or merchandiſes prohibited or uncuſtomed, without the 
preſence of a proper officer, or at unlawful hours, except 
the port of Hull; or goods paſſing by certificate, waſte- 
cocket, or otherwiſe, without the preſence of or notice 
given to one or more officers, are to forfeit 100 l. 
Goods outwards taken in from the ſhore into any bark, 
hoy, lighter, &c. in order to be carried on board an 
ſhip outward bound, without a warrant, and the preſence 
of one or more officers, ſuch bark, &c. is forfeited. 

By the 12th of Charles II. goods being the property of 
any merchant born denizen, taken by enemies or py- 
rates, or periſhed at ſea ; upon due proof before the trea- 
ſury, or chief baron of the exchequer, and certificate 
thereof, to the colleor of the port, goods of the like 
value in cuſtom may be ſhipped off duty free. 

By the 7th of George I. foreign goods having paid all du- 
ties at importation, may, upon due proof thereof, be ex- 
ported, after three years are elapſed, without payment of 
any ſubſidy outwards. 

By the 24 of George II. goods prohibited to be worn, and 
foreign goods, ſhipped for exportation, and afterwards 
unſhipped or relanded, unleſs in diſtreſs, or in the pre- 
ſence of an officer, are forfeited ; and the maſter per- 
mitting the ſame, forfeits the value thereof ; and the per- 
ſons to whoſe hands they ſhall come, knowing of the re- 
landing, are to forfeit double the value, unleſs they make 
diſcovery to the officers of the cuſtoms within ſix days, 
By the 12th of George I. goods whereon there is a draw- 


back, bounty, or premium, or goods prohibited to be 


uſed here, or pepper, after entry, and before or after 
ſhipping, the officers of the cuſtoms may open, and 
ſtrictly examine any bale, truſs, cheſt, or other package, 
to ſee if they are right entered. 

If found to be right entered, the ſame muſt be repacked 
at the officer's charge, which the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms are to allow, if they think it reaſonable. 

But if found to be leſs in quantity or value than expreſſed 
in the exporter's endorſement upon his entry, or entered 
under a wrong denomination, whereby the King would 
have been defrauded, are forfeited, with the benefit of 
the drawback or bounty, and the value thereof. 

By the 8th of George I. goods coaftwiſe inwards, foreign 


goods imported into, and entered at any port of Great 


Britain, afterwards carried to any other port, muſt be ac- 
companied with a certificate under the cuſtomer's ſeal, 
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mentioning the natural colour, length, and value, if they 
are meaſurable goods; or the natural weight, content, or 
value, if they are goods uſed to be weighed or valued; 
which certificate muſt be delivered to the cuſtomer, that 
he may examine whether the goods agree therewith. 

If diſcharged or unpacked before the certificate be deli- 
vered, and without the preſence of an officer, ſuch goods, 

or their value, are forfeited. | 

By the 2d of George II. no goods coming into any one 
port of Great Britain from any other, may be unſhipped 
before the coaſt-cocket, tranſire, let-paſs, or certificate, 
be delivered to the cuſtomer, or collector and comptrol- 
ler, and their warrant or ſufferance granted for the land- 
ing, upon forſeiture of the value of the goods by the 
maſter, knowing and conſenting thereto. 
Foreign goods, taken in at fea, or out of any ſhip or veſ- 
ſel, by any coaſter, in order to be landed, or put on board 
any other veſſel, within the limits of a port, without pay- 
ment of duty, are forfeited, with treble the value by the 
maſter of both veſlels, unleſs in caſe of neceſſity. 

By the gth of George I. foreign goods, taken on board 
any coalting veſlel in parts beyond the ſeas, or out of any 
ſhip at ſea, or in any port of this kingdom, other than 
the port from whence certified, are forfeited, with double 
the value, and the maſter of ſuch veſlel is to forfeit the va- 
Jue of the goods. 

By the 9th of George II. any officer, upon producing 
his warrant or deputation, may go on board any coaſting- 
veſſel, within the limits of any port, and rummage for 


prohibited and uncuſtomed goods, and remain on board 


during the vellel's ſtay in the port. 

Any perſon obſtructing or moleſting the officer in ſo do- 
ing, ſhall forfeit 1001. 

By the 12th of Charles II. gods conftruiſe evtwards may 
not be laden and carried from one port or creek of Great 
Britain, Ireland, Guernſey, or Jerſey, to any other port 
or creek of the ſame, in any ſhip or veſſel, whereof any 
ſtranger born, unleſs ſuch as be denizens or naturaliz'd, 
are owners, part owners, or maſters, and whereof at 
leaſt 3-4ths of the mariners are not Britiſh, upon ſorfei— 
ture of the ſhip and goods. 

By the 13th and 14th of Charles II. goods ſhipped or put 
on board any ſhip to be carried forth to the open ſea, from 
any one port, member, or creek, in Great Britain, to 
be landed at any other place of this realm, without a 
ſufferance firſt obtained from the officers of the cuſtoms, 
are forfeited, 

And before the departure of the ſhip out of port, the 
maſter muſt take out a cocket, and become bound to his Ma- 
jeſty witch good ſecurity in the value of the goods, for the 
delivery thercof in ſome port within Great Britain, and 
to return a certificate within ſix months, under the hands 
and {cals of the officers of the port of diſcharge, upon for- 
feiture of the bond and ſecurity, 

By the 11t and th of Queen Anne, the ſubſtance of ſuch 
cert.ficate muſt. be indorſed on the back of the bonds, and 


ſigned to by the officers tranſmitting them into the exche- . 


quer, upon penalty of treble damages, and coſts of ſuit. 


Or if a ſhip be laden with coals only, and the maſter . 


pays the cuſtom or over-ſea duty in any port of Great Bri- 
tain, the cuſtomer and comptroller of ſuch port are to 
grant a certificate thereof; which being produced to the 
officers of the loading port, will diſcharge the coaſt-bond, 

in like manner as if the coals had been landed in Great 
Britain, See Cu/toms. 

Prohibited Goops, are ſuch as are prohibited by law. 

Allotting of Go0Ds. See Alloiting. 

Conſignment of Goops. See Conſignment. 

Running of Goops. See Running, ; 


GORAO. A ſilk ſtuff manufactured in China, uſually of 


a crimſon colour, | | | | 
GOREE. A ſmall iſland, ſituated in 17 deg. 40 min. of 
E. lon. and 15 deg. of N. lat. near Cape Verd in Africa, 
in the poſſeſſion of the French. 
GO!GONA. A ſmall iſland in the Pacific ocean, in 79 
deg. of W. lon. and 3 deg. 30 min. of S. lat. 12 miles 


VV. of the coaſt of Peru, in South America; being a 


high woody iſland, with a good harbour, and good wa- 
ter; whe: the bucceneers, and other adventurers, reſorted 
to wait for prizes, and for wood and water; the Spaniards 


9 


not having thought fit to plant a colon 


y here, though, 


come hither ſometimes, after the rains q into al 
vulets for gold. * ſearch tex malt, 
GORGONELLES. A kind of linen manufiqu q; millior 
land and Hamburg, of different qualities ys. | buſhe!: 
j 
and proper for the trade of the Canary iſlands cath export 
GOSE. A name given in Ruſſia to the principal Den 
who trade for the Czar, and who are propel * 5 uſed te 
Beſides the employments of the goſes in makes 000 late im 
have alſo ſome in public ceremonies; for Was 0 as the 
ambaſſadors have an audience of the Czar wa _ 
obliged to aſſiſt in magnificent veſts, and ph p ey when t 
which are a mark of their profeſſion and 9 q 1 - 
merce being a very honourable profeſſion among 11 4 - 
covites. 1 
GOSLAR. A city of Germany, in the circle of |, . , 
Saxony, and duchy of Brunſwick, ſituated in 10g 1115 
a 0 decg. nually, 
min. of E. lon. and 52 deg. of N. lat. 42 miles ſoug her; b 
Brunſwick, conſiderable for its ſilver and lead 15 . 
See Germany, ? — # 
GOTHLAND. The moſt ſouthern province cf Oe! ED fle 
being a peninſula, encompaſſed on three ſides hy thep 4 
tic ſea, or the channel at the entrance of it ; the (yy uſually 
ſions of it are Eaſt Gothland, and Welt Gothlarg, & Rye, B. 
land, Halland, Bicking, and Schonen. See Syn = l 
GoTHLAND. An iſland in the Baltic ſea, ſued hwy of catah| 
the province of Gothland and Livonia, ſabject t $ very diff 
den. t 
GOT TENBURCK3. A port-town of Sweden, in the; aan 
vince of Weſt Gothland, fituated in 11 dep, 20 fl exportati 
E. lon. and 58 deg. of N. lat. on the coaſt of the eo 0 in 
gerack ſea, near the entrance of the Baltic, 200 plenty, 2 
S. W. of Stockholm, and 150 N. of Copenhagen; hing the 
a commodious harbour, and the beſt tituzted for a fit under me 
trade, of any port of Sweden, lying without the d To deter 
See Sweden, conſider t 
GOUD, or Gaud, See Meld. ing ſuppl 
GOUGE. An inſtrument uſed by divers artificers; U abroad ; : 
a ſort of round chiſſel, ſerving to. cut holes, chant les and 
and grooves, in wood or ſtone. care and 
GOULD, or Gulden. A ſilver coin ſtruck in Gem able. In 
but there are alſo Flemiſh goulds. See Guan, lable to e 
GOUTHIOU. A ſhrub which ſerves for dying dl ige a nati 
growing in ſome parts of Spaniſh America, particular there are 
Chili: it cannot be uſed alone, therefore mult be advance, r 
with maki and lanil ; yet ſuccezds well when boiled frequently 
the root of pauke. : mportatio 
GRACE. Days of grace or reſpite are a certain num Ia order t 
days allowed for the payment of a bill of exchange, enced in 
the ſame becomes due, See Day of grace. a very extr 
Af of GRACE, properly denotes an act ct amneſty, which at fi 
livion ; for the pardon of all offenders who are qu dot only gi 
or come within the conditions of it. of every n 
The term is alſo ſometimes extended to an at for byon every 
of inſolvent debtors in the ſeveral priſons, by (ett the price o 
who are qualified at liberty from their debts ad cd rh 
ment. dert / an 
GRADATION, in chemiſtry, is a kind of proceſs) Cres plent 
ing to metals, and conſiſts in gradually rating 4 ley ſuppor 
ing them to a higher degree of purity and goo ” ul zppearan 
as to encreaſe their weight, colour, and conli " rated expe 
GRADO. An Italian iſland, ſituated in 13 0: * Ountry for 
of E. lon, and 46 deg. of N. lat. at the bottom ited, thou 
gulph of Venice, 35 miles N. E. of Venice. , _ of 
GRADUATION is uſed in mathematics, for * otwithſtar 
graduating, or dividing any thing into degrees. * * prod. 
gree. 11 "ay to 
GRAIN, primarily denotes a fruit, or ſeed, ah | 1 one 
ſpica, or ear; in which ſenſe are compreten * mh and in 
of corn, as wheat, rye, and barley, perl. C m of a 
bread grain; as alſo oats, beans, peaſe, and vetche* dere 
le; 
are called horſe grain. Aar 0 


It has been computed, that the arable lands, © | 
wheat in England, annually produce thirty” 155 
of buſhels of that grain; of which great _ 0 
ported in good years; and the reſt ſpent it 4 
where it is converted into excellent . *. * 
cording to Dr. Davenant, annually Pie thre 
ſame quantity of barley ; of which ant gy We 
of buſhels are converted firſt into malt, 


GR A 


ele and beer 3 one million more of buſhels, * 
into ale onyerted into ſpirits and ſtrong waters; and ten 
malt, 15 _ reſidue of the ſaid thirty-four millions of 
millions, barley unaltered, is either made into bread, 
buſhe's 0 ſed for ſeed at home: and, fince Dr. 
ted abroad, or u | ; Lea 
creat part of the light lande, which 
Pavenant Wro%s iy rye, are ſown with barley, and, b 
4 to be ſown with rye, are 10 n 
uſed .ovements, produce as good crops of that grain, 
ate 1MP! heſt lands in the kingdom; conſequently there 
as the iy ok quantities of barley annually ſown than 
jos (ne: Bor made his calculations. Of rye the Eng- 
when wa he leaſt ſown, at preſent, of any kind of grain; 
* 4 are generally too good for this grain, and 
for 1 mon people are uſually too dainty to eat the bread 
ut of it, Of horſe grain, ſuch as peas, beans, vetches, 
a a there are as large quantities of land ſown an- 
« ly 8 there are with wheat, rye, and barley toge- 
rn * becauſe the very ſame land that is ſown one year 
ar kinds of grain, is ſown with horſe corn the 
= and every third year the land lies fallow in the com- 
meth g % but in the incloſed grounds, where the huſ- 
13 can improve his land as he pleaſes, he has 
Uſually a crop every year. See Corn; as alſo Wheat, 
Rye, Burl), Beans, Oats, Peas, and V etches. | 
Duties upon the exportation or importation of this claſs 
or eatables, ought to be proportioned and ſettled by rules 
very different from the plan propoſed for manufactures 
and materials imported and exported, In the article of 
proviſion, it is not proper for a nation to encourage an 
exportation uniformly, and at all times, as we ought 
to do in the caſe of manufactures; but only in years of 
plenty, and even then under certain reſtrictions, regu- 
Iating the duties upon them, according as foreigners are 
under more or leſs neceſſity to have any of theſe things, 
To determine the duty upon ſuch imports, it is proper to 
conſider the degree of neceſſity a kingdom is under of be- 
ing ſupplied with any ſort of theſe proviſions from 
abroad; always taking along with them, that even theſe 
jules and diſpoſitions, let them be ſettled with the utmoſt 
care and deliberation, cannot be permanent and unalter- 
able. In certain articles they are ſo fluQtuating, and 
lable to change, that accidents uſually happen which ob- 
lige a nation to vary them, and in ſuch extremes, that 
there are frequent emergencies which make it proper to 
advance, reduce, and take off the duties entirely; and as 
frequently juſtihable motives to ſtop the exportation or 
mportation by abſolute and rigorous prohibitions. 
In order to ſhew that a variety and fluctuation is expe- 
nenccd in other countries, a Spaniſh author obſerves, that 
a very extraordinary meaſure is employed in England, and 
wich at firſt fight appears ſomewhat ſtrange ; for the 
dat only give leave to export grain in times of plenty, free 
of every tax, but a bounty is paid out of the treaſury 
yon every buſhel of wheat ſent abroad, at ſuch times as 
the price of it does not exceed a certain reaſonable ſum ; 
tat prince and his parliament apprehending, that this ſame 
lberty and encouraging bounty is the very thing that ſe- 
dure plenty to that kingdom for the enſuing years; and 
they ſupport their policy, both with arguments, that in 
M appearance are very well grounded, and with a re- 
ted experience of having never felt a famine in that 
"untry for many years, ever ſince this law was firſt en- 
el, though it ſeem very ſtrange, and oppoſite to the 
_ of other ſtates, 
landing this example, and others, which he 
eb produce, the ſame author ſays, that he will not 
decide it poſitively in this point, which he 


Melume to 


ited of a prudent deci ion, as it depends upon the ma- 
We deliber 


ſi ation and ſagacious judgment of the council of 
| = to whoſe penetration is referred the inquiry and 


I V ; ey Honeys, we? 
ion of this intereſting affair, and in which it behoves 
n Never to loſe fi 


Ve . . 2 > . ; 
BY 2 head, in his inſtructions to the intendants; 
a 


ky f. 15 be ſummed up in this, that whenever his Ma- 
ban blant a licence to export grain, it is to be un- 
it a previous inquiry be made, how much 
wccellary for every one of the towns from whence 


le | th 


* one of the moſt weighty and delicate in civil po- 
and in which the „en are ſo much the more 


aht of a charge, which his Majeſty 
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the exportation is allowed, in order to leave them a ſuffi- 
ciency for the conſumption of that year, and ſced for the 
next ſeaſon. | | 6 
That it might be ſcen of what great concern the intereſt- 
ing affair of agriculture has been, both to the monarchs 
and the kingdom of Spain, the ſame author has recited the 
83d article, under the 5th head of covenants, made be- 
tween his Majeſty and the kingdom, July 18. 1650, at 
the time of granting a ſuſpenlion of the ſubſidy of the 
twenty-four millions, as follows, 
*© Having found by experience the many evils and incon- 
„ veniences which reſult from the importation of foreign 
* wheat, barley, and rye, into this kingdom, to the 
prejudice of its inhabitants, and of the proſperity and 
preſervation of this monarchy, on account of its being 
a detriment to health, and an occaſion to the plague z 
becauſe what they bring is in general very much da- 
maged; and as by this means they have extracted; and 
do extract very large ſums of money in gold and ſilver, 
and there has been, and is an utter deſtruction of huſ- 
bandry in this kingdom, which is the main concern 
and ſupport of it; and the lands Fe uncultivated, and 
the churches and convents loſe their tythes, and pri- 
vate perſons the rents they uſcd to have in corn, aud 
are liable to this misfortune, that in times of neceſ-— 
ſity, if foreign countries ſhall not think fit to ſupply 
us with wheat, this kingdom would be ruined ; and, 
in order to prevent the aforeſaid, and many other in- 
conveniences that are very evident, it is {t pulated, 
that his Majeſty order, that no wheat, barley, or ryc, 
come into theſe kingdoms by ſex from foreign coun- 
tries, in order that huſbandry may be re{tored to its 
former ſtate, and in the years we have a middling har- 
veſt there may be a ſurplus of wheat, that ſhall ſuf- 
% hce to ſupply the wants we may ſuffer in years of ſcar- 
city, without being obliged to fetch it by fea; ſince it 
is not reaſonable, that when there is wheat in this 
kingdom at a moderate price, we ſhould ſuffer it to be 
imported from abroad, to clog the ſale of that of the 
natives, deſtroy our own tillage, and enrich the ene- 
mies of this crown, that drain us of our money : and 
if at any time there ſhall be a want of wheat, barley, 
or rye, which cannot be ſupplied at a reaſonable price 
by any other province in this kingdom, that in ſuch 
caſe, and the province which ſhill labour under the 
ſaid difficulty ſhall apply for it, his Majeſty will be 
pleaſed to grant a licence, that for a limited time, and 
in ſuch places as there ſhall be a want of it, there 
may be imported the ſaid wheat, barley, and rye, by 
ſea, and in no other manner; excepting, that nothing 
contained in this covenant be underſtocd to extend to 
the kingdoms of Murcia, Galicia, the Afturias, Riſ- 
caya, Guipuzcoa, and Alaba: thus theſe kingdoms re- 
covering by this means, the riches and wealth, which 
they formerly enjoyed, there will be a revival of their 
antient trade in all other ſorts of merchandiſe, and 
the revenues of the ports and cuſtomhouſes flouriſh as 
& formerly.“ | | 
However, the Spaniards have not yet been able to rear 
corn enough for themſelves, and are chiefly ſupplied from 
Great Britain. See Corn. 
GRAIN is alſo applied to the fruits or ſeeds of divers plants, 
as a grain of muſtard-ſeed, millet, and pepper. 
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_ Grain is likewiſe extended to a minute body, or parcel of 


a body pulveriſed; in which ſenſe we ſay, a grain of ſand, 
a grain of ſalt, and a grain of gun-powder. 

GRAIN alſo ſignifies a ſmall weight, uſed in eſtimating di- 
vers ſubſtances. See Weight. 
The grain is the ſmalleſt of all the weights known in 
England, and taken from the weight of a grain of wheat, 
gathered out of the middle of the ear, and well dried; 
24 grains make a penny weight, and 20 pennyweights an 
ounce, The grain is troy weight, and uſed in the weigh- 
ing of gold, filver, jewels, bread, and liquors. 
The grain uſed by the apothecaries is the ſame with that 
of the goldſmiths; though they make a difference in the 
weights raiſed therefrom: thus, 20 grains with them 
make a ſcruple J, 3 ſcruples a drachm 3, 8 drachms an 
ounce Te | | 
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The catact uſed in eſtimating the fineſt of gold, as well as 
in weighing diamonds and precious ſtones, is alſo divided 


into 4 grains, See Carat. 


GA is alſo uſed for the figure or repreſentation of 


grains on ſtones, ſtuffs, and leathers. See Morocco, and 
Shag reen. 


In ſome marbles the grain is very fine, in others coarſer. 
See Marble, and Stone. 


Steel is known by its grain, which is much finer than 
that of iron. See Steel, and Tron. 


GRAIN is alſo a money of accompt uſed at Meſſina and 


Palermo in Sicily, being 2-3ds of a penny ſterling. 


GRAin is alſo a coin at Malta, of which there are pieces 


of different value; among others, pieces of 15 grains, 
worth about 34d. ſterling; pieces of 10 grains, worth 


22d. ſterling ; pieces of 5 grains, worth 1 d. ſterling, 


and pieces of 1 grain, worth a farthing. 


GRAIN is likewiſe a copper coin of Tuſcany, worth 1 3-18ths 


of a penny. 


Cochineal GRAIN. See Cochineal. 
Scarlet GRAIN. 


GRAIN of Paradiſe, is that particular kind of cardamo- 


See Scarlet. 


mum, denominated maximum, to diſtinguiſh it from the 


other two ſorts of the ſame medicinal ſeed. See Carda- 
momum. 


GRAINARY. A place to lay or ſtore corn in, particu- 


larly for keeping. See Corn, and Grain. 

Sir Henry Wotton adviſes to make it look towards the 
north as much as may be, that quarter being the moſt 
cool and temperate. 

Mr. Worlidge obſerves, that the beſt grainaries are built 
of brick, with quarters of timber wrought in the inſide, 
whereto to nail the boards, with which the inſide of the 


grainary muſt be lined ſo cloſe to the bricks, that there be 
no room for vermin to ſhelter themſelves. There may 


be many ſtories one above another, and let them be near 
one to the other; for the ſhallower corn lies, the better. 
Some have had grainarics, the one above the other, and 
filled the upper with wheat, or other corn, having a 
ſmall hole in the floor, through which the corn deſcended 
into the lower one, like the ſand in an hour-glaſs ; and 
when it was all come down into the lower grainaries, it 
was carried up again into the upper, and ſo kept conti- 
nually in motion; which is a great preſervation to the 
corn. A large grainary, full of ſquare wooden pipes, 
may alſo kep corn from heating. 

Public grainaries are common in ſeveral European cities 
on the continent ; eſpecially at ſuch places where there 
is frequently a ſcarcity of corn: but the grainary at Dant- 
zick is in the greateſt eſtimation 3 in imitation of which, 
a grainary was propoſed to be erected in Ireland; though 
the ſcheme has been ſince neglected. 

The learned and reverend Dr. Stephen Hales, whoſe ſtu- 
dies are calculated for the good of mankind, has given an 
account of ſeveral methods to preſerve corn in grainaries 
by ventilation. But as many people may be at a loſs 
how to apply the different ſizes and forms of them to dif- 
ferent quantities of corn, either in large grainaries, or 
leſſer parcels, he has communicated to the public a ſhort 
account of the cheapeſt and beſt methods that have hi- 
therto been thought of, for preſerving corn ſweet, and 
free from heating, either in very large grainaries, or in 
ſmaller quantities, of only a few loads of corn ; and, the 
better to explain theſe things, he has given a particular 
deſcription of theſe ventilators; which are of two kinds, 
the one called the larger double ventilator, and the other 
the leſſer ſingle ventilator, 

This ingenious gentleman informs us, that falſe bottoms 
may be made to grainaries, by laying wooden bars on the 
floor, and railing laths acroſs them, with a hair-cloth 
layed on them, as is done in malt and hop kilns. This 
may alſo be done in a cheaper manner, laying long poles 
at due diſtances on the floor, and covering them with 
hurdles. It may alſo be done by covering the floor of 
ſuch grainaries as are not very large, with faggot-ſticks 
unbound, laying firſt the larger ſticks ſingle, at proper 
diſtances acroſs the floor, then others acroſs them, with 
ſeveral ſuch layers acroſs and acroſs, laying the ſmalleſt 
bruſhwood uppermoſt ; and leaving an air-channe] next 


about three feet above the ground 


inward porches, boarded up as high as th 


' Prainaries, then one half of that quantity will be equ 


A grainary thus filled up, will keep corn ſweet and 
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one of the walls in ſmall grainaries; but; 
aries, the air- channel muſt paſs — — hey. fray 
grainary, to be opened or ſhut, as occaſion + de of 
The ſmall moveable ventilators will be fuſe; 
corn from heating; but the larger double "Mt to by 
more extenſively uſeful to dry cold dam SY 


corn that has been waſhed, alſo to n imy 


But when grainaries are wanted purpoſely to la 

ſtores of corn, in a comparatively much leſs 5 
building than is done in common grainaties Quantity g 
done commodiouſly in the followi os 


may k 
ng m 
aries ſtand on ſtone ſaddles, or have ter lov fg 


„then the 
8» whereby dow ol 


Joined together in one buildin 

-— — in eight will be ſaved. 
hus ſuppoſe four grainaries to be 40 feet | 

20 feet broad ; the entrance into each of w der. 


theſe praingr 
may be at either end, or rather at both ends, with be 
e corn is to ly; 
im in grooves, ſoy 
in proportion to th 
ater Convenience u 


but yet to have the front boards to run 
eaſily to be put up or taken down, 
heighth of the corn, and for the gre 
filling and emptying the grainaries. 
When cold, damp, or muſty corn, is at firſt laid in t 
will be beſt not to lay it very thick, till it is well cond 
by ventilation, in a dry ſtate of the air: and in 

the more completely dry it is by ventilation or other 
wiſe, ſo much the thicker it may be laid to any degre 
required. | 

But if the loweſt floor of four ſuch grainaries is on th 
ground, as the ſliding ſhutters in the air-trunk cane 
then be come at, it will be requiſite to place the grainar 
in a quadrangle, or like form, with the ventilators in th 
middle of the court, thence to convey air by trunks u 
the four granaries. p 

Now, theſe four granaries, being each 40 feet long, a 
20 broad, will contain 3200 quarters of corn, at the te 
of lo cubic feet to each quarter, if it lay 10 feet deep: 
but if it lay 15 feet deep, then they will contain 4800 
or 4000 quarters, allowing 800 quarters for the bulk 
which the air-channels and the inner porches take u 
at the end of each grainary, 


Suppoſing wheat to lie 10 feet deep in one of thel 


to 4000 Cubic feet; the ſeventh part of which, 571 c 
bic feet, will be equal to the quantity of air in the inte 
ſtices among the wheat ; then ſuppoſing the ventilator 
with midriffs 8 feet long, and 4 feet wide, to blow ov 
26 cubic feet at each ſtroke, which, at the rate of & 
ſtrokes in a minute, will amount to 1560 cubic feet iu 
minute, which is more than double the quantity of 4 
among the corn, that being no more than 571 cubic feet 
this | how very eaſy it is to prevent the heal 
of corn, by a little ventilation now and then: and 
may be known whether, and in what proportion, 
aſcends up through all parts of the corn, by turning 2 
or caſk bottom upwards on the corn; and hokung 
lighted candle at the top or bung-hole, the moton! 
the flame will ſew whether air pals up throug) tbe © 


and conſequently free from weevels, with vet) li ' : 
pence (? ventilation, and that chiefly at the fill 
the corn in. It will probably be beſt to ventilate * 
it firſt begins to ſweat a little; becauſe the moilture 
ing then afloat in the air among the corn, and 3 0 
the ſurface of the grains, it will be carried 0 ry 
leſs ventilation; and when it has been thus repeat g 
times, the corn will effectually be freed from * , 
part of the moiſture, which would endanger * "i 
ing of it, or the breeding of weevels : and mw 
this means, becomes completely dry, Very little this 
lation will afterwards be required, eſpecially if ys F' 
ſtate the windows and all inlets of air be kept 2 
in order to prevent the entrance of air in a ＋ 
But, in a very dry ſtate of the air, it may be * p 
them ſometimes, in the middle of the day, for a 
air is better than a long confined dry alt. Jamp 0 
And in order to judge when the air 15 in {Hr 4 11 
ſtate, it may be well to have a w hip- cord 
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| thening and (horteniog of which 

jr une, by the lenguhenioEgn i Fag., Ge 
o Re © ventilate dry corn in a damp 
Ns ole but in the caſe of corn that is ſo damp, 


f need), ſeed 
1 oo bog ventilation, and probably all coarſe 
Ye ke 


— — 6 inches depth of fine ground oat- 
var 


own 3 . hen it will be 
fine ground oat meal, when it w 

rea ey in pb. quantity; for oatmeal, ſome- 

wrefled do hair-cloth muſt be uſed to lay it on. 


paſs through wheat-meal, but will 


brough ground malt. 
Small parcels, 
-pt ſweet in the 
pf faggot ſbicks ac 


. and that the inventor was an inhabitant of Venlo, who, * 
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in making an experiment of the effect thereof, occaſiohed 


two thirds of that city to be burnt ; the fire being Kinfled 
by the fall of a granado. | ; 


RANATE, popularly called Garnet, a gem, or precious 


ſtone, of a high red colour; thus calle] from the reſem-- - - 


blance it bears to that of the kernel of a pomegranate.- 
Granates are either oriental or occidental ; the firſt are 


brought from divers parts of the Eaſt Indies; the ſecond 


channel about A foot wide, but 10, 15, or 20 feet 


7 covering the channel with a ſufficient 
_— Eeeoteſticks laid acroſs over it; then laying 
Fir oth aver all, on which corn may be heaped up 
heb as it can lie, taking care that all the faggots be 
\vercd therewith, both at the ſides and at each end. —A 
large trunk of boards, about 5 inches wide within, and 
or 4 feet long, muſt be put at one end of the heap of 
torn, through which air is to be blown by the moveable 
-ntilators, the ſize of which muſt be proportioned to the 
wantity of corn intended to be thus ventilated. But in 
ige grainaries, as ſuppoſe a malt houſe, it may be well 
\ have two, three, or more of theſe ſeparate heaps of 
en, to be ventilated in their turns ſeparately. The 
degots may be laid either in a long or round form, as 
Ll beſt ſuit the ſhape or ſize of the grainary, The 
-ndows ſhould be open during this ventilation, to carry 
F the damp air as it riſes from the corn. Such heaps of 
va, 33 alſo ſmall grainaries and bins full of corn, may be 
atlated with a trunk full of paſſages for air on its ſides, 
overed with hair or ſacking ; this trunk may have 
aiches to it, according to the. fize or ſhape of the 
ninary, Theſe trunks may be made in ſeveral parts, to 


rs to ſtop them at any deſired length. 

AINING Board. A board uſed by the curriers to give 

e gain to their leather. See Currier. | 

AMONY. A tarm of trade uſed in ſome ports of the 

evant, particularly at ar ſignifying, in the filk 

ade, a deduction of 2s. 8 d. per bale, over and above 

Il the tares eſtabliſhed by uſe. | 

ANAUA. The moſt ſouthern of the Caribbee iſlands, 

twated in 6x deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 12 deg. 15 

n. of N. lat. in the Atlantic ocean, 150 miles S. W. 
Barbadoes. wo 

ANADILLOS. Some iſlands of the Caribbees, in the 

tlantic ocean, fituated in 61 deg. of W. lon. and be- 

deen 12 and 13 deg. of N. lat. having the iſland of 

| Vincent on the north, and Granada on the ſouth ; ſo 

— that no nation has thought them worth 
ſling, 

ANADO, or Granada, in the military art, a hollow 

: or ſhell of iron, braſs, or even glaſs, or potter's earth, 
@ with gun powder, and fitted with a fuſe to give it 


r {mall : the firſt to be thrown at the enemy by a 
* properly called bombs. The latter to be caſt 
dee hand, and thence denominated hand granados. 
common, or hand-granado, is a little hollow ball of 
te n wooc, or paſteboard, filled with ſtrong powder, 
- with a tuzee, and thrown by hand into places 
ag ſtand thick; particularly into trenches and 
= Their compoſition is the ſame with that of 
C and they are uſually about the bignels of an iron 
8 ' weighing about 3 pounds; they are commonly in 
Poi one eighth, ninth, or tenth of.their diameter 
OT NE ro Wide, as preſcribed by Caſimir. 

\  Bodſerves, that the firſt time granados were uſed, 
lege of Wachlendonck, a town near Gueldres; 


taken off and put on at pleaſure, or with ſliding ſnut- 


e Of theſe there are two kinds, the one large the 
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from Spain, Bohemia, and Sileſia, Thoſe from the Eaſt 
are diſtinguiſhed by their colour into three kinds: the firſt 
of a deep browniſh red, like black clotted blood, of 


which there are ſome as big as a hen's egg; the ſecond - 


are nearly of the colour of a hyacinth, with which'it would 
be ealy to confound them, but fot their ſuperior, redneſs: 
the laſt having a mixture of violet in their red, are called 
by the Italians rubini della rocha. See Ruby. | 
The occidental granates are of divers reds, according to 
the places they are found in. "Thoſe of Spain imitate the 
colour of the kernel of a pomegranate ; thoſe of Bo- 
hemia have a golden caſt with their red, and glitter like 
a live coal; thoſe of Silefia are the darkeſt of all, and 
ſeldom thoroughly tranſparent. Thoſe of Bohemia are 
the moſt valued, and ſome prefer them to the oriental 
kind: they are found near Prague; not in any particular 
mines, but are picked up by the peaſants in the fields, from 
among the ſands and pebbles, | 
The powder of the granate is of uſe in medicine, and an 
ingredient in the cordial electuaries: the ancients held it 
excellent againſt heavineſs and melancholy, 
RANDE. A river of Brazil, in the province of Del 
Rey, in South America, which diſcharges itſelf into the 
1 ocean, in 51 deg. of W. lon. and 32 deg. of 
„lat. 


GRANDE. The ſouth branch of the river Niger, in 
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Africa, which diſcharges itſelf into the Atlantic ocean, 
in 15 deg. of W. lon. and 11 deg. of N. lat. 

RANITE, or Granite, a ſort of marble, extremely hard, 
rough, and incapable of taking a thorough poliſh ; thus 
called from being ſprinkled over with a great number of 
little Rains, reſembling grains of ſand. See Marble. 
There are three ſorts of granite; that of Egypt, that of 


Italy, and that of Dauphiny : the firſt has browniſh or. 


8 ſpots, on a dirty white ground, found in very 
arge pieces, and chiefly uſed by the Egyptians, in their 
obeliſks, and pyramids, on the tombs of their great men, 
where there are columns of this ſtone above 40 feet high. 


They have alſo a ſort of green granite, which is a ſpecies 
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of ſerpentine, ſpotted with green and white ſpots. 

The granite of Dauphiny, whereof a quarry has been 
found, is only a very hard ſort of flint. 

RANTAN. An Indian meaſure, particularly uſed in the 
iſland of Java for meaſuring pepper; being 3 2 lb. avoir- 
dupois. See Baruth. ä 

RANVILLE. A port- town of France, in the province 
of Normandy, ſituated in 1 deg. 35 min. of W. lon. 
and 48 deg. 50 min, of N. lat. on the Engliſh channel, 
50 miles S. W. of Caen; from whence the noble family 
of Carteret take the title of Earl. 


GRANULATION, in chemiſtry, an operation performed 


GRAPES. The fruit of the vine. | 
GRAPNEL- anchor, an anchor for a ſmall ſhip, boat, ot 


GRAPNELS. 


on metals, whereby they are reduced into ſmall grains or 
globules. 
See Vine. 


galley, without ſtocks, and having four hooks, or hold— 
faſts. 

Large iron hooks, to be thrown into an 
enemy's ſhip, to take hold, and keep her cloſe, to board. 


GRATIAS. A term in the Spaniſh cuſtoms, ſignifying a 


G 


G 


favour ; being allowances made by the King of Spain on 
goods imported from Great Britain, in conſideration of 
the ſeveral alterations of the Spaniſh coin, which had 
raiſed the duties, „ 
RATIAS d Dios, A cape, or promontory in the pro- 
vince of Honduras, in Mexico, ſituated in 84 deg. of 
W. lon. and 14 deg. 30 min, of N. lat. to which Co- 
lumbus gave this name, on finding the winds favourable. 
RATIOLA. A medicinal plant, of conſiderable virtues, 
called in Engliſh hedge-hy{ſop, and God's-grace, - 
2 "4 * Da Its 
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Its moſt noted effects are to evacuate hydropic waters, 
both upwards and downwards, taken either in infuſion, 
or decoction; to cleanſe wounds, and to kill worms. 
The bark of it taken in powder is ſaid to be little inferior 
in virtue to ipecacuanha for dyſenteries. It is of a very 
bitter taſte, whence probably its vermifugous power ; and 
its root aſtringent, whence its uſe in the dyſentry. 
GRATIOSA. One of the iſlands of the Azores, ſituated 
in 29 deg. of W. lon. and 29 deg. of N. lat. See Azores. 
GRAVEL. A coarſer ſand, conſiſting of little pebbles and 
flints, chiefly uſed in laying yards, courts, and walks in 
gardens. ; 
GRAVELIN. A port-town of the French Netherlands, 
ſituated in 2 deg. of E. lon. and 50 deg. 56 min. of N. 
lat. near the mouth of the river Aa, and the Engliſh 
channel, 12 miles S. W. of Dunkirk, and 8 miles Ealt 
of Calais. See France. 
GRAVER. A fteel inſtrument, ſerving to engrave on 
metals. See Engraving. 
GRAVESEND. A port town of Kent, ſituated on the 
ſouth ſhore of the river Thames, oppoſite to Tilbury fort, 


and 20 miles E. of London, where ſhips are cleared be- 


fore they are put to ſea. 

GRAVING. The art of cutting lines, figures, and other 
deſigns on metals, more properly called engraving. 

GREASE. See Tallw. | 

GREECE. See Turky, 

GREEN, One of the original colours of the rays of light. 
Artincial greens are rarely ſimple colours, but produced 
by the mixture of yellow and blue, See Blue and Yellow. 

Two powders, the one blue, and the other yellow, well 
mixed, appear perfectly green; tho' when viewed with a 
microſcope, a chequer of blue and yellow is obſerved. 
The dyers make divers ſhades, or caſts of green; as light- 
green, yellow-green, graſs-green, laurel-green, ſea-green, 
dark-green, parrot-green, and celadon- green. All the 
greens are firlt dyed in blue, then taken down with woad, 
and verdegreaſe, and then greened with the weed; there 
being no one ingredient that will give green alone. See 
Dying. | 
Mountain green, or Hungary green, is a ſort of greeniſh 
powder, found in little grains like ſand, among the moun- 
tains of Kernauſent in Hungary, and thoſe of Moldavia: 
tho* ſome hold that this mountain green is factitious, and 
the ſame with what the ancients call flaſcæris, prepared by 
caſting water, or rather wine, on copper, red hot from 
the furnace, and catching the fumes thereof on copper- 
plates laid over for the purpoſe, or by diſſolving copper- 
plates in wine, as in making verdegreaſe. The painters 
uſe this colour for a graſs-green, which is ſometimes 
counterfeited by grinding verdegreaſe with ceruſe. 


GREEN-h:de, is that not yet tanned, or dreſſed, but juſt _ 


taken off from the carcaſe. See Hide. 
GREEN-IHandt. See Cape-Verd Iſlands. 
GREENLAND. See Denmark. 
GREENLAND Company, and Fiſhery, See Whale- Fiſhery. 
GREEN-Cod. See Cod Fiſhery, © 
GREENWICH. A pleaſant town in the county of Kent, 


ſituated on the ſouth-ſide of the river Thames, five miles 


eaſt of London, eminent for its royal and magnificent 
hoſpital, erected for decayed ſeamen who have ſerved 
their country. A good part of which was built in the 


reign of King Charles II. at the expence of 36000 1. 


It was much promoted by K. William; and finiſhed under 
Queen Anne and King George the firſt and ſecond. The 
number of penſioners contained in this hoſpital is three 
hundred; to each hundred of which are allowed fix nurſes, 
being the widows of ſeamen. The victualing is accord- 
ing to the allowance of Chelſea-hoſpital, being four men 
to a meſs; each meſs to contain four pounds of fleſh, and 
a gallon of beer: it is adminiſtred by a governor, captain, 
lieutenant, chaplain, ſteward, and phyſician. 

By the ſtatute of the 7th and 8th of William III. it was 


enacted, That every ſeaman, waterman, or ſeafareing- 


min, diſabled by age, wounds or accidents, ſhould, upon 
certificate thereof from the captain, maſter, ſurgeon, and 


purſer, or ſo many of them as were in the ſhip, unto the 


governors of the hoſpital of Greenwich, be admitted in- 
to the hoſpital, and ſhould have provided unto him 


during life, convenient lodging meat, drink 


ſervice, and the children of ſuch not of 
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| * ; Cloak! 
other neceſſaries ; and the widows of "It thin 


: i frame 
termen, &c. who ſhould he ſlain or drowneq wp n 


ability u n 
comfortably for themſelves, ſhou!id be We. bo W 
faid hoſpital, and provided for; and the » Nt 

ſhould be educated till they were fit to he 1 Chilly 
ability to maintaia themſelves, ſo far forth 25 8 " 
ſhould be capable to receive ſuch diſabled ſcar, 
widows. and children, and as the revenues the. th Ea 
extend, real wy 


That every ſcaman who ſhould ſerve ; of t 


jeſty's ſhips; or in any ſhip belon»1ng LIN 5 N. app 
his Mjeſty's dominions, ſhould allo out - n 8. Gre 
for ſuch ſervice 6 d. a month for ſupport of mt n Th: 
tal, for the purpoſes aforeſaid, which month] * 55 belc 
ſhould be collected, as ſhouid be appointed * pr ed | 
miſſionets for executing the office of Lord High 10 =_ 
By.thg-ſtatute of the 8th and gth of William ll .* othe 
* 'Iy By t 
enacted, That for the better collecting of the d s 
6 d. per month, granted by the 7th of Willan j citin 
ſhould be lawful for the commiſſioners, or their . the « 
by warrant to cauſe ali maſters of ſhips, not ig iy * 
jeſty's ſervice, to appear before them, and ſuch 5 vow 
upon their oaths to examine as to the number, w * 
and times of ſervice, of every perſon belonging * 3 
ſhips: and if ſuch maſters ſhould refuſe to ap 40 * t 
ſhould obſtinately refuſe to give a diſcovery of 6 rk 
aforeſaid, upon their oaths, ſuch offenders ſhoull ( Alde 
10 l. to the uſes mentioned in the ſaid aR, ill ne 
That when any vacancies ſhould happen in Gree mont 
hoſpital, the commiſſioners executing the office f | time 
High Admiral ſhould have power to nominate any Gil for ti 
ſeamen, their wives and children, and the widow ment 
children of ſeamen ſlain, or drowned in ſea (eric; acts n 
be provided for in the hoſpitel. That 
BY the ſtatute of the 10th of Queen Anne it was em marq 
hat to the intent that the 6 d. a month migh: be the d 
feCtually collected, every perſon that ſhould (-rve ter lf the c 
jeſty, or any other, in any of her Myjeſty's ſhizs, fign'd 
any (hips belonging to Great Britain or lreiand, «| ſeama 
minions thereunto belonging, and every mater witk and o 
in his own ſhip, whether employed upon the high e | aforeſ 
coaſts, or in any port, bay or creek, other hun the cc 
apprentices under the age of eighteen years, 2 are | ON 0a 
empted from payment of 6 d. a month; and pe port v 
employed in any boat upon the coaſts, in taking of all, ot 
which are brought freſh on ſhore nto Gre t Britais turned 
Ireland; and perſons employed in boa's th t ti det count 
from place to place within any river, or in open comm 
upon the coaſts, ſhould pay the ſaid 6 d. a month ſuch li 
ſupport of Greenwich hoſpital. where 
That the maſter of every ſhip, not in her Myet) ther | 
vice, was required to deduct out of the wages ach By the 
to ſuch ſeamen 6 d. a month, and pay the ſame 10 Citing 
officers as ſhou!d be appointed by the commiſſions wiſe, 
executing the office of Lord High Admiral. nn 
That it ſhould be lawful for the commiſſioners ext Prizes 
the office of Lord High Admiral to appoint recei* Iccited 
the ſaid duty, and to authoriſe ſuch receivers % 0 dong 
the collectors, or other officers of cum for the Eis 
ports, and of the ports of Ireland, and ſuch ot ＋ 
they ſhould think fit, to examine every ſucn 75 rom | 
owner, as to the number and times of ſervice of « viven h 
ſons belonging to ſuch ſhips, who are chargeable #' b the « 


ſaid 6d. a month; and if ſuch maſters or oWaels 
refuſe, when ſummoned, not having a reaſonable 
to appear, or ſhould negle& to pay the mon'es he 
hoſpital within fourteen days after they ſhould 
inwards, ſuch offenders ſhould forfeit 20 |. * 
That no private contracts made by any ſcam" 
ſtruct or delay the pay ment of the duties ape“ 
the ſaid hoſpital. | ; 3 
That nothing in this act ſhould oblige the p17 
6d. a month by any maſters or ſervants © 74 
veſſels belonging to the port of London, 60 of 
within the north foreland, in bringing corn, 
proviſions for London. . 14 ec 
That the commiſſioners of the admiralty ſh. 


ſeaman who 
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qualified for an Admiſſion into the ſaid hoſpital, any 
a? 


ſhould offer . be 2 8 
certificate of his having been wounde 
ſhould i ee ading any ſhip belonging to the ſubjects of 
ol Majeſty againſt enemies, or in taking any ſhip from 
her y and thereby diſabled for ſea-ſervice. 
the 2 ale, of the 8ch of King George II. aſter re- 
By 3 there was payable out of the eſtate of the late 
21 f Derwent water in Northumberland the ſums therein 
Earl v od, it was enzCted, That the rents and profits 
ven miſſes ſubject to the ſaid incumbrances, ſhould be 
r the finiſhing the building of the hoſpital at 
* wich, and for the better maintenance of the ſeamen, 
1 th any ſeaman on board any merchant-ſhip, 
belonging to the ſubjects of his Majeſty, ſhould be maim- 
ei in fight againſt any enemy, ſuch ſeaman ſhould be 
admitted into the royal hoſpital of Greenwich, as any 
other ſeaman wounded in the ſervice of his Majeſty. 
By the ſtatute of the 18th of King George II. after re- 
* the foregoing acts, it was further enacted, that if 
the commiſſioners for collecting the duty of the ſaid 6 d. 
a month, ſhould find it difficult to be collected from pri- 
vateers who neither clear inwards or outwards ; for re- 
medy thereof, every officer or ſeaman, or other perſon 
whatſoever, that ſhould be employed in any privateer, or 
private ſhip of war, having a letter of marque, belong- 
ing to any of the ſubjects of Great Britain or Ireland, or 
gominions thereunto belonging; or in Jerſey, Guerney, 
Alicrney, Sark, and Man, or in his Majeſty colonies, 
Alnds, and dominions in America, ſhould pay 6d. per 
month, or proportionably for any leſſer time during the 
time the; ſhould be employed in any ſuch ſhip or veſſel, 
for the better ſupport of Greenwich hoſpital, and aug- 
m-niins the revenue thereof, for the purpoſes in there cited 
20s mentioned. 
That the commander of every privateer, or letter of 
marque-ſhip, or veſſel, before he failed from any ports of 
the dominions aforeſaid, ſhould deliver to the collector of 
the cuſtoms of the port he ſailed from, a liſt in writing, 
ſign'd by him, of the names, ages, and deſcriptions of every 
ſeaman, oi other perſon, belonging to ſuch ſhip or veſſel ; 
and on the arrival, or return thereof into any of the ports 
aloreſaid, the commander of ſuch veſſel ſhould deliver to 
the collector of the port he arrives at, an authentic copy 
on oath, of the liſt he delivered in to the collector of the 
port whence he ſailed, and a particular account, whether 
all, or any of the men, which ſailed with him are re- 
turned ; and if any are wanting, he ſhould give an ac- 
count of what was become of them; and if any ſuch 


commander ſhould obſtinately refuſe, or neglect to deliver 


ſuck lifts and accounts, he ſhould forfeit 501. one moiety 
whereof ſhould be for the uſe of the hoſpital, and the 
Abet moiety to the perſon who ſhould ſue for the ſame. 
By the ſtatute of the 20th of King George II. after re- 
dung the former ſtatute, and that as ſome doubt might 
wiſe, whether the ſhares of prizes, belonging to men 
nung from their ſhips, after condemnation of ſuch 
prizes ſhould be forfeited ; by the ſaid clauſe in the ſaid 
cited act, it was enacted, That no perſon who ſhould 
nz to any ſhip of war, or merchant-ſhip in his Ma- 
ay . pay and ſervice, and who ſhould withdraw from the 
5 el by which any prize ſhould be taken, or otherwiſe, 
om bis Majeſty's ſervice, before or after notification 
on by the agents of the day of payment of the ſhares 
tou captors, ſhould have any benefit of the ſaid ſhares, 
* u money, but the ſame ſhould go and be paid to 
= of Greenwich Hoſpital. 
aq a Ry perſon ſhould run away from any ſuch ſhip, 
eh - e given as aforeſaid, he ſhould forteit ſo 
+ k © prize and bounty-money, as ſhould at the 
a 4 — running away, remain in the agents hands. 
iner. 
ai ORLAN Calendar, is that which ſhews the new and 
"rn, 2h the time of Eaſter, and the moveable 
del * "ng thereon, by means of epaQs diſpoſed 
aa © ſexer,] months of the Gregorian year. 
bub in fe 2 calendar therefore differs from the Julian, 
ted of 4 rg, 198. YEA and in that it uſes epacts, 


s |; 
'lormation of the kalendar was made in 1582, by 
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order of Pope Gregory XIII. and with the advice of 
Aloyſius Li:lius, and other mathematicians : at the ſame 
time ten days were cut off from that year, and caſt away, 
to bring the equinoxes to their ancient ſcat, the 25th of 
March; and to keep them conſtantly there, the ſame 
Pope introduced a new form of year. 

GREGORIAN year, is the Julian year correed, or mo— 
delled, in ſuch manner, as that the three ſecular years, 
which in the Julian account are biſſextile, are here com- 
mon years, and only every fourth ſecular year a biſſextile 

ear, $ 
The Gregorian year, tho' it comes nearer to nature and 
truth, than the Julian, is not ſtrictly juſt, as it gets an 
hour and twenty minutes in four hundred years, and con- 
ſequently in ſeven thouſand two hundred a whole day. 
The Gregorian year is now uſed in moſt countries of 
Europe, moſt of the United Provinces excepted, where 
the Julian year ſtill obtains. See Julian year. 
From this difference ariſes the diſtinction of old, or Julian, 
and new, or Gregorian ſtyle. See Style. 
The old ſtyle is eleven days behind the new; ſo that the 
ſame day which in the Gregorian account is the 11th day 
of any month, is in the Julian the 1ſt only. 

GREMIL, or Pearl herb, a plant growing in uncultivated 
places, and cultivated in gardens for its ſeed. It is uſed 
in medicine as a lithontriptic, and diuretic ; its doſe being 
a d rachm, or two, reduced into fine powder. 

GRENOBLE. A city of France, capital of the province 
of Dauphine, fituated in 5 deg. 28 min. of E. lon. and 
45 deg. 12 min. of N. lat. on the river Iſere, 45 miles 
S. E. of Lyons, 36 miles S. W. of Chamberry, and 100 
miles W. of Turin. See France. 

GRENOCE. A port-town of Scotland, in the county of 
Renfrew, near the mouth of the river Clyde. 

GRIEVNA. A ſilver coin of Ruſſia, worth 5 2d. ſterling. 

GRILLES, is a term at Genoa, for an aſſociation of mer- 
chants, for the Negro trade. 

GRILLUS. See Salt of Vitriol. - 

GRIMELIN. A ſmall ſilver coin, of a low ſtandard, ſtruck 
and current at Tripoli in Barbary, being worth about 
2 pence ſterling. a 

GRIMSBY. A borough, and port - town of Lincolnſhire, 
ſituated at the mouth of the Humber, 30 miles N. W. of 
Lincoln. 

GRIPE of à ſbip, is the compaſs or ſharpneſs of her ſtern 
under water, chiefly towards the bottom. The deſign of 
ſhaping her ſo, is to make her gripe the more, and to 
keep a good wind; for which purpoſe they ſometimes 
put a falſe tem upon the true one. 

GRIPE, is alſo a ſea-phraſe for a ſhip's being apt to run 
her head or noſe roo much into the wind ; in which caſe 
they ſay ſhe gripes, of which there are two cauſes : 1ſt, 
overloading her a head, the weight of which preſſes her 

head ſo down, that it is not apt to fall off from the wind: 

2d, the ſtaying, or ſetting her maſts too much aft; which 
will always be a fault in a ſmall ſhip that draws much 
water, and will cauſe her to be continually running into 
the wind; tho' in floaty ſhips, if the maſts be not ſtayed 
aiar aft, they will never keep a good wind. 

GRISONS. Allies of Switzerland. See Switzerland. 


SRS T, denotes corn ground, or ready for grinding; but 


ſometimes it means profit or advantage; as ſuch or ſuch 
a thing brings griſt, that is, profit or advantage to the mill. 
GROAT. An Engliſh money of accompt, equal to four 
pence. Other nations, as the Dutch, Polanders, Saxons, 
Bohemians, and French, have alſo groats, called groots, 
roches, and gros. See Money, and Coin. 
In the Saxon times, the Engliſh had no ſilver money bigger 
than a penny; nor, indeed, after the conqueſt, till Ed- 
ward III. who, about the year 1351, coincd profles, that 
is, groats, or great pieces, Which went for four pence 2- 
piece; and ſo the currency ſtood till the reign of Henry 
VIII. who, in 1504, firſt coined ſhillings. See Shilling. 


GROCER, anciently meant an engrofler, or monopoliſer, 


as appears by the ſtatute of the 37th of Edward II. but 
it now implies a perſon whoſe trade conſiſts in grocery, 
or the buying of ſugars, ſpices, raiſius, figs, currants, 
prunes, and other dry goods; and, becauſe that trade has 
frequent occaſion ſor changing of money for ſmall par- 
eis 


GRO 


cels of goods, the braſs or copper money, ſuch as half- 

pence and farthings, ſometimes go by this denomination. 

GroCERs company of London, anciently denominated pep- 
perers, having changed their name to that of grocers, 
were, under that denomination, incorporated by letters- 
patent of Edward III. in 1345, by the name of The 
wardens and commonalty of the myſtery of the grocers of 
the city of London, which was confirmed by Henry VI. 
in 1429: and both theſe grants were confirmed by a new 
charter of Charles I. in 1640, with an ee power 
of ſearching and inſpecting the goods and weights of all 
grocers, within the city and ſuburbs of London, and 
three miles round the ſame. They had anciently the ma- 
nagement of the King's beam in the city of London, with 
the right of appointing a maſter weigher, and four porters 
to attend it. 

This company conſiſts of a prime, and three other war- 
dens, fifty-two aſſiſtants, and one hundred and twenty- 
ſeven liverymen, whoſe fine upon admiſſion is 20 l. 
They have a ſpacious hall in Grocers-alley, wherein they 
treat of their affairs, with a great eſtate, out of which is 
yearly paid to the poor about 7001. | 

GROCHE. See Gro. 

GRoCHE, is a term ſometimes given by the Turks to the 
rial, or Spaniſh piece of eight, current at Conſtantinople 
for 80 aſpers of good allay or 3 s. fterling ; but if of baſe, 
120 are given for the rial. See Aſper, 

The pieces of eight rife in their value at Conftantinople, 
and Cairo, by exchanging them for temins, aſpers, and 
other monies of baſe allay current in Turky, ac- 
cording as they are ſought for by Armenian, Perlian, and 
Arabian merchants, who carry them into their countries 
preferably to other coins. | | 

GRocne, or Cara Greuch, is alſo a Turkiſh coin worth 
48. 6d. ſterling. 

GROENLAND. See Denmark. | 

GROGRAM. A ſort of ſtuff, or filk, being in reality no 
more than a taffety, coarſer and thicker than ordinary. 
See Taffety. | 

GROS. A ſmall copper, or braſs coin, current in Franche- 


Compte, before that province was united with the crown 


of France, under the reign of Lewis XIV. and now re- 
ceived in Lorrain, and in fome other neighbouring ſtates z 
being worth ſomewhat leſs than + d. GE: 
Livre de GRos, is a money of accompt uſed in Holland, 


Flanders, and Brabant; being worth more or leſs accord- 


ing to the places where it is uſed, or according as ex- 
change riſcs and falls. 4 
GROSS, or Grozt, is alſo a copper coin uſed in Poland, 
Germany, and Italy. The Poliſh groſs is equal to +; of 
an Englith penny. The groſs of Dantzic is equal to 3 of 


a penny ſterling. The 1 of Hamburgh is equal to 


2; of a penny ſterling. The groſs of Saxony is of two 
kinds; the good and the marien ; the former worth 149, 
ſtcrling, and the latter worth 15 d. ſterling. The kay- 
ſer groſs of Frankfort is worth 1 + d. ſterling. The groſs 
of Vienna is worth 1 33 d. ſterling: and the groſs of 
Venice is worth 1-4; d. ſterling. | 

GRoss weight, is the weight of merchandiſes, and goods, 
with their duſt, and droſs; alſo of the bag, caſk, or cheſt, 
wherein they are contained ; out of which L ay 
allowance is to be made for tare and tret. See Tare and Tret, 

GRoss average, See Average. 

Gass in tale, the quantity of twelve dozen. See Tale. 

GROTESQUE work. A wild, whimſical figure, or deſign 
of a painter, or engraver; having ſomething ridiculous, 
extravagant, or even monſtrous in it, 

GROUND, in agriculture, is a piece of land, foil, or portion 
of earth, fit, or unfit, to be cultivated : but all forts of 
ground may be reduced to marſhy, chalky, gravelly, and 
flony. | 

Go in painting, is the ſurface upon which the figures, 
and other objects, are raiſed, or repreſented. In like 
ſenſe is alſo ſaid the ground of a piece of tapeſtry, of an 
embroidery, of a medal, coin, and ſuch like. | 

GROUND tackle. A ſea term, denoting a ſhip's anchor, 

Cables, and whatſoever is neceflary to make her ride at 
anchor in a proper 323 

Ground-timbers, in ſhip- buildings, are thoſe which lie on 

= 


GU A 
the keel, and are faſtened to it with bolts thrg' the 
GRrouNDs, the dregs or lecs of liquors, eſpecial , 


/ thi 


made from malt; alſo the name of powder 
See Starch. | ©] Ihe: al kun. 
GROUNDING of @ ib, is the bringing her 0 
to be trimmed, made clean, or to have ſome leak 
in her. N | Wh 
GRUBENHAGEN. A town and caſtle of German, 
the circle of Lower Saxony, and duchy of Bruce” i 
ſituated in 9 deg. 36 min. ot E. lon, and 51 deg * 
of N. lat. 60 m. S. W. of Brunſwick, and 45 8 0 1 U, 
There are mines of ſilver, copper, iron, and lex. : * 
adjacent mountains, which are covered with * 
remains of the Hercynian foreſt : the people of tis. 
the neighbouring country being all miners. * 
GUADALAVIAR. A river of Spain, which tiſts in & 
province of Arragon, and runs S. E. through the, 
vince of Valencia, falling into the Mediterranean, , 10 
below the city of Valencia. = in 


GUADALUPE. One of the largeſt of the Caribbee ill pin 
ſituated in 61 deg, of W. lon, and 16 dep. 20 mn g the 
N. lat. in the Atlantic ocean, 80 miles N. of Mina A 
See French America, under France. con! 

GUADIANA. A river of Spain, which riſes in the nigh ſurp 
of New Caſtile, and running 8. W. by Calatravy, ut ”» 

- anot 


Cividad Real, paſſes on to the city of Merida, in Eſte 
dura; then entering Portugal near Elvas, runs 8. thou 
the provinces of Alentejo, and Algarva, diſcharging i 
ſelf into the Atlantic gcean at Ay monte. s 

GUADILBARBAR. A river of Africa, which ng 
the mountains of Atlas, and runs from S. to N. throw 
the kingdom of Tunis, falling into the Mediterraxy 
near Bona, < x3 

GUADILQUIVIR. A river of Spain, which riſes in th 
mountains of Segura, in New-Caſtile ; runs 8. W. t& 
whole length of Andaluſia ; and, paſſing by Cordou al 
Seville, falls into the Atlantic ocean at St. Lucar, a lit 
N. of the bay of Cadiz. 

GUAIAC, or Guiacum. A medicinal wood brought frag 
the Indies, much uſed in venereal diſor ers; caled a 
lignum vitæ, and by the Spaniards /igns /anto, 
Guaiac grows both in the Eaſt and Welt Indies; thi 
the latter is brought in large pieces, ſome of them ve 1 
ing four or five. hundred pounds; by which it is di 
guiſhed from the former. The guaiac tree is the hey 
of the common walnut tree, and is diftinguilh-d int 
two kinds, male and female; only diffenn as u 
leaves are more or leſs round; being all «qually 2: 
the flowers blue, and of a ſtarry form; raving # it 
orange-coloured fruit, about the ſize of a mall nut 
the tip thereof. 
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The wood guaiac is extremely hard and heavy, 0n 10... 0 
account it is uſed as ebony in moſaic work, and a Binder t. 
making of button-moulds : but its principal ute is in f. he bays 
dicine, being found to warm, dry, rarity, attenuate, 9 he late 
tract, and promote ſweats and urine : the uſual «4 which, 1 
applying it being in decoCtion, | | ARDA | 
The beſt is that in large pieces, of a duſky colo, f ca, ſity 
gummy, heavy, and of an agreeable (mell, and 40! N the co 
pungent taſte ; the bark ſticking cloſe to the wood. ARMA 
The bark of guaiac is held of as much virtue a5 tie . Ituated j 


itſelf ; but the rind is of no efficacy: ſo that to * 
ſudorific decodiion, or ptiſan of the wood, al the . 
part ſhould be firſt poured off; which, in oy 
rind; and it is only neceſſary to chip or wen 
ſolid part, which is black, heavy, and relinous3 5 
chirurgeons frequently ſubſtitute box - wood in 
guaiac, and, they ſay, with equal ſucceſs. 
The refin drawn from guaiac is held much mo 
in venereal caſes, than either the wood or * 
brought to Europe in large pieces, not 2 " 
common reſin; but very different in reſpe 2 
for, being caſt upon the coals, it yiclds 2 very s 
balſamic fume. | iſland 


GUAM. The chief of the Ladrone or Marian "\n 
the Pacific ocean, ſituated in 140 deg: © 4 other 
14 deg. of N, lat. where the Spaniards, 3 if 

tions, uſually touch for proviſions, in their #7» 


America to Aſii, See Marian IMands. GUAN 
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An animal of the number of 
22 ae occidental bezoar, otherwiſe be- 

Bezoar. 
poar of N rar - 7+ metal, compoſed of gold, ſilver, 
or, in which, when of 32 parts, there are 18 
"7 of * f ſilver, and 8 of copper. There were for- 
; Guanin in the iſland of St. Domingo; 


deen me r St. Salvador, now called Catt iſland, 
lands, in the Atlantic ocean, in North 
n 76 deg. of W. lon. and 24 deg. of 
at, 200 miles E. of the iſland of Providence. Ibis 
* &r| land Columbus diſcovered in North America, 
8 8 ns when he called it St. Salvador, his crew 
- . over for loſt in a boundleſs ocean, till 
* this land. See Britifh America. 
'ARD, in its general ſenſe, implies defence, cuſtody, or 
conſervation of any thing 3 the act of what paſſes to prevent 
ſurpriſe, or the care and precaution taken to hinder any 
thing being done contrary to the deſire and intention of 
another. Thus 3 at various times purpoſely fitted 
of war called, , 
ORD 4-Co8TAS, both in Europe and America: in the 
former particularly to 3 — — — 
de St. Vincent to the ſtreights o ibraltar, whi 
3 of Salle, Algiers, and others from Barbary, 
more frequently infeſt, and dare to inſult. Such a pro- 
ion may not only contribute very much to reſtrain them 
rom invading, and committing all ſorts of hoſtilities, and 
lepredations aſhore, making priſoners, and dragging into 
tivity many of the inhabitants of both ſexes z but 
would alſo ſerve to convoy, and protect the Spaniſh veſ- 
ſels, that either carry on, or ought to carry on the traffic 
of their own fruits, and commodities, at leaſt upon their 
wn ſeas, without being expoſed to be hurried away captive, 
and ſuffer all the wretchedneſs that uſually attends ſuch a 
fortune, and with this additional mortification, that 
he Spaniards are obliged to remit thoſe large ſums of 
oney, which they ſend from time to time, to Africa 
or their redemption, and which enable thoſe Barbarians 
o encreale their power at ſea, and do them till greater 
njuries, 
n America, the Spaniards conſtantly employ a great 
umber of theſe armed veſſels, to prevent the ſhips of 
other nations from enjoying a traffic with the American 
paniards: as alſo to ſearch foreign veflels, in ſuch lati- 
udes, for what they eſtcem contraband goods; ſuch as 
pieces of eight, logwood, and indigo: and likewiſe to 
pincer the Engliſh from carrying on the logwood trade in 
e bays of Honduras and Campeacby : which occaſioned 
he late war between Great Britain and Spain; and 
mich, very probably, may bring on another. 
ADA FEU Cape, the moit eaſterly promontory in A- 
len ſituated in 50 deg. of E. lon. and 11 deg. of N. lat. 
n the coaſt of Anian, near the entrance of the Red ſea. 
MAV. A port-town of Peru, in South America, 
ted in 78 deg. of W. lon. and 10 deg. of S. lat. 
020 miles N. W. of Lima. 
MALA. A city of Mexico, in North America, 
15 ub Fon Sh W. lon, 5 „ Nee 30 min. of 
Nur e province of Guatimala. 
- A great river of the Hither India in Aſia, 
E i " in the mountains of Balagate, and running 
Ap as into the W. branch of the river Ganges, in 


dee Britiſp Iſlands. 


| C ty of Fog of Morocco, in Africa, near which 


A long meaſure, uſed in ſome of the Mogul's 


znd* Nr being about 2 Engliſh ells. 
Jon ate. A long meaſure uſed by the Perſians for ſtuffs, 
ther 0 * ſuch like merchandiſes; of which there are 


3 the royal, called monkelſer and the ſhort 


gesf ply ; 
: i 26 0 wag only 2 of the other; the former con- 
N UA et 10 inches, and the latter 11 lines. 


4. 


phyſical wood. See Guaiac. 


GUILD ER, is a filver coin, and money of accompt, of 


. 
GUIAQUIL. A city and port-town of Peru, in South 


America, ſituated on the Pacific ocean, in 80 deg. of 
W. lon. and 30 deg. of S. lat. 140 miles N. E. of Payta, 
ſuject to Spain. 

GUIARA. A port-town on the Caracoa coaſt, in Terra 
Firma, in South America, ſituated in 66 deg. of W. lon. 
and 10 deg. of N. lat. 200 miles E. of Maracaibo, ſub- 
ject to Spain: | | 

GUILD, or Gd, ſignifies a fraternity or company; the 
original of which is thus related. It being a law among 
the Saxons, that every freeman of fourteen years old, 
ſhould ftindKreties to keep the peace, or be committed; 
certain neighbours entered into an aſſociation, and be- 
came bound for each other, either to produce him who 
committed an offence, or to make ſatistaction to the in- 
jured party. That they might better do this, they raiſed 
a ſum of money among themſelves, which they put into 
a common ſtock ; and when one of their pledges had com- 
mitted an offence, and was fled, then the other nine 
made ſatisfaction out of this ſtock, by payment of money 
according to the offence. Becauſe this aſſociation con- 
ſiſted of ten families, it was called a decennary, and from 
hence came the Engliſh fraternities or companies. Asto 
the direct time when theſe guilds had their origin in Eng- 
land, there is nothing of certainty to be found ; ſince 
they were in, uſe long before any formal licence was 
granted to them for ſuch meetings. Edward III. in the 
14th year of his reign, granted licence to the men of 
Coventry, to erect a merchant's guild and fraternity, of 

brethren and ſiſteis, with a maſter and warden; and that 
they might found chantries, beſtow alms, do other works 
of piety, and conſtitute ordinances touching the ſame. 
So Henry IV. in his reign granted a licence to found a 
guild of the Holy croſs, at Stratford upon Avon. 

GUILD, in the royal boroughs of Scotland, is ſtill uſed for 
a company of merchants, who are freemen of the borough. 
Every royal borough has a dean of guild, who is the next 
magiſtrate below the bailiff: he judges of controverſies 
among men concerning trade ; diſputes between inha- 
bitants touching buildings, lights, water-courſes, and 
.nuiſances ; calls courts, at which his brethren of the guild 
are bound to attend; manages the common ſtock of the 
guild, and amerces and collects fines, 

GvuILD, according to Cambden, alſo ſigniſies a tribute or 
tax. 

GuiLD-rents, payable to the crown by any guild, or fra- 
ternity, or ſuch rents as formerly belonged to religious 
guilds, and came to the crown at the general diflolu- 
tion, were ordered for ſale by the ſtatute of the 22d of 
Charles II. | | 

GUILDHALDA TEUTONICORUM, was uſed for the fra- 
ternity of Eaſterling merchants in London; called alſo 
the Stillyard. 

GuiLp-hall, The great court of judicature for the city of 
London ; in which are kept the mayor's court; the 
court of huſtings; the court of conſcience ; court of 
common-council, and the chamberlain's court. 

GuILD-merchant, was a certain privilege, or liberty, granted 
to merchants ; whereby they were enabled, among other 
things, to hold certain pleas of land within their own 
precindts. Thus, King John granted gildam mercatirium 
to the burgeſſes of Nottingham, 


Holland, Flanders, and ſome places of Germany. : The 
Dutch guilder, gulden, or florin, is worth 1 s. 9 d. ſter- 
ling. The guilder of Flanders is worth 1s. 7 d. fter- 
ling. That of Cologn 28. 4 d. ſterling. That of Ha- 
nover 28. 4 % d. and that of Saxony 2s. 3 d. ſterling. 
See Guilder. 

GUILDINE, or Guildive. A ſpirit extracted from Brazil 
ſugar; making a part of the Portugueſe trade from Rio 
Janeiro, with the Spaniards of Buenos-Ayres. The 
French repute it extremely prejudicial to health, and there- 
fore have forbid its importation under very ſevere penaltics. 

GUINEA, together with Nigritia, or Negroeland, are two 
large countries on the weſtern and fouthern parts of A- 
frica; extending from Cape Barbes, which ſeparates Ni- 
gritia from Zaara, to Cape Negro, which ſeparates 

1 Guinea 


GUI 


Guinea from Caffraria ; theſe countries containing the 
principal places traded to by the ſeveral European African 
companies and others. 

Nigriti, part of which is called the Gum coaſt, lies be- 
tween 18 deg. of W. lon. and 15 deg. of E. lon. and be- 
tween 10 and 20 deg. of N, lat. the great river Niger 
running through it from eaſt to weſt. It is bounded by 
Zaara, or the Deſart, on the north; by unknown coun- 
tries on the eaſt; by Guinea on the ſouth; and the. At- 
lantic ocean on the weſt; there being ſeveral European 
ſettlements on the branches of the river Niger, eſpecially 
ner the mouths, It is about 3000 miles in extent: but, 
ſ,vuid it be admitted, that ſome Europeans have gone 
vp the river Niger, and diſcovered the country for 3<0 
miles. to the eaſtward of Cape Verd, as they pretend ; it 
is certain, that all the remainder of the 3o0o miles to the 
eaſt ward of that, is perfectly unknown to the European 
nations, unleſs what they have gath red from the report 
of the natives, who are but poorly qualified to give a 
deſcription of their country : neither is the language of 
ſeveral of the negroe nations, who come down to the 
mouths of the river Niger to trade with the Europeans, 
underſtood by them, or even by the natives on the coaſt : 
for there are ſuppoſed to be forty nations of different 
people comprehended in this tract aſſigned to Negroeland. 
The river Niger empties itſelf into the Atlantic ocean 
by ſeveral mouths; of which the three largeſt are the 
Rio Grande, or great river, the Gambia, and the Sene- 
gal: and as the mouth of the river Grande lies in 11 deg. 
of N. lat. and the Senegal in 16, it is conſequently up- 
wards of 300 miles between the two moſt diltant mouths 
of this river : and all the country between, except the rifing 
grounds, are annually overflowed as the Delta in Egypt is 
by the Nile; though the Senegal is ſaid by ſome writers 
to be a diſtinct river from the Niger. The Portugueze 
{till retain their ſettlements of Catheco, and Biſſeo, on 
the river Grande: the Engliſh had two ſettlements in 
the Gambia, one on Charles iſland, and another on James 
iſland. The French have two ſettlements, one on the 
ſouth, and the other on the north of Cape Verd ; and 
another to the northward of them, on the river of St. 
John: the Dutch alſo have ſome ſettlements, all which 
formerly belonged to the Portugueze. 

The chief negroe town is Tombut, and the adjacent 
country would be extremely fruitful if well cultivated ; 
however it yields great plenty of rice and mil et, palm- 
trees, cocoa- nuts, and other fruits, herbs, and gots, with 
fleſh, fiſh, and fowl. The European nations ſettled on 
this coaſt, deal with the natives chiefly for gums, gold- 
duſt, ivory, wax, leather, oftrich feathers, muſk, rice, 
cotton, and ſlaves, | 

The river Gambia is navigable for loops 200 leagues, 
the tides reaching ſo far from the mouth of it. The ſides 
of the river are generally flat and woody for about a 
quarter of a mile in land, in fome places not ſo much; 
and within that are open pleaſant grounds, which the 
negroes uſe for their rice, and in the dry ſeaſon it ſerves 
the cattle for paſture. Inland it is chiefly very woody ; 
but near the towns there is always a large ſpace of cleared 
ground for corn: the ſoil being moſtly ſandy, with ſome 
clay, and a great deal of rocky ground. Near the ſea, 
and the lower part of the river, no hills are to be feen ; 
but hizh up the river are ſome lofty mountains, from 
whoſe tops are pleaſant proſpects: the hills are of iron 
ſtone; and though they are ſometimes little elſe but a 
continued hard rock, they are full of trees, 


In every kingdom there are ſeveral lords of ſoils, com- 


monly called Kings of the towns where they dwell, 
whoſe privilege it is to have all the ciboa- trees; ſo that 
no perſon can cut any leaves, or draw any wine from 
them, without their permiſſion; the men who have the 
liberty of drawing wine, give two days produce in a 


week to the lord of the ſoil, as an acknowledgment ; and 


white men are obliged to make a ſmall preſent to them, 
before they can have liberty to cut ciboa leaves, or graſs, 
to cover a houſe. 

James iſland, one of the principal ſettlements formerly be- 
1wn9in7 to the Engliſh African company, lies ten leagues 


%.- 


vp the river Gambia, almoſt in the middle of it, being 


; | etty Fi 
name. The next country is Eropina, à Pen! 
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3 miles from the neareſt ſhore. * At low Water the; 

is about three quarters of a mile in circumferen. ly 
which there was a ſquare fort of ſtone, — 
with four baſtione, upon each whereof w "ly ds 


teln 
"STHEMA 


| ere ſeven d buupe 
nons mounted, which commanded the river by oe, 
Under the walls of the fort, facing the ſea, ,, * t ftr 


| x , a, W 
round batteries, on each of which were for LEY 


- r lar e 
mounted, and between thoſe were nine ſmall — | 
for ſalutes. In the fort were ſome very good! 
for the governor, chief merchants, factors, Write 


enſign ; and under ſome of theſe apartments ver 
| 


2 lea 
nich 
6 les 
ad a 
hich 


good ſtorehouſes. One officer, one ſerjeant, 2 1 Jas 
rals, a gunner and his mate, with 30 ſoldiers, Wor hich 
eſtabliſhment the garriſon of this fort, beſides whi ve. M- 
black ſervants. Beſides the fort, there were % * 
faQories up the river, ſettled for the convenience of eh _ l 
which were all under the direCtion of the gorenn g * 
chief merchants of the fort, to whom the factor * * 
all their trade. For this purpoſe the company he = 
or four ſloops cf about 30 tons each, and about te er 
number of long: boats: ſome of them were cout * 
employed in f+tching proviſions and water from the: o 0 
for the uſe of the garriſon; the reſt being emylug an 
carrying goods up to the factories, and bringing fronk 77 bl 
ſlaves, elephants teeth, wax, and other things, dom! * 0 
James fort, from whence moſt of them, except l 1 "I 
were ſent to the company in England. oo k 
On the rMorth-ſide of the Gambia, the firſt kingin * J 
that of Barrach, which extends 20 leagues 2 middle 
river; and in this country the Engliſh African con * 
had two factories; one at Gillifleet over agzink | iſo bri 
fort; and the other at Colar, upon a river of the! eing b 
name, which diſcharges itſelf into the Gamba, dousbt 
leagues above James iſſand. T he next kingdem be Fr 
dibus, which extends 20 leagues. Further ez}, a of the 
north · ſide of the river, is the kingdom of Sangally, wi bart of 
extends 14 leagues; and in this kingdom the 2% E0-abliſt 
company had their chief factory of Joar, being abou and the 
miles diſtant from the river. Next to Sangally lis de rive 
kingdom of Barſally, extending about 15 leagues alay the wor 
river, to which moſt of the other kingdoms are tri be ifl; 
Beyond Barſally lies the kingdom of Vany, wicht league 
tends 80 leagues further up the river. And the lt Jczoues 
dom on the north-ſide of the river, which Ev The D. 
frequent, is that of Woolly, extending 7 leagues den Is and 
Vany: in which kingdom the Engliſh company lu and the 
factory of Fatatenda, about 500 miles from the n Jowing 1 
of the Gambia, which at this place is as wid? cont. nue 
Thames at London- bridge; ſo that loops of 39 bust The pri 
come up with their cargoes, and the tides riſe tint A w 
four feet. | 10-Irvl 
On the ſouth-fide of the river Gambia, the fil fin. 
dom is Cumbo, which commences at Cape 8t Mi About t! 
and extends eleven leagues to the eaftward d Where th 
affording plenty of cattle, goats, and fowl; where the coaf 
Engliſh company had a ſmall factory, which * Nt Proves 
proviſions for the garriſon at James Fort. hy Al * 
kingdom on the ſouth-ſide is Fonia, extends dumpren 
leagues, in which the Engliſh company had 29 Another 
employed in buying up elephants teeth and , a ara 
The next country to Fonia is Caen, extendiog 23 J ond 
along the river, in which is a town called - " 14 
where the Engliſh company had a factory? ſp = nel 
crowal is divided into two parts; one belong d 3 
Portugueſe, and the other to the Mundingo®) 3 5 
mer having ſeveral canoes, which they ſend up te 2 on 
trade once or twice a year, by Which _—_ rick jp 
made this town a place of great reſort, and de * 3 * 
the whole river. Next to Caen lies the count), * 14 
famous for huſbandmen and laborious people. 95 11 > 
means it abounds with corn and rice: me { wade * 
. tends about 12 leagues; and in It 15 Elep 7. bb 
being four or five miles long, full of ae 
The next kingdom is Yamina, which abe ; 111 0 
ON leagues, al Arch 
and fowls: it extends about 14 less r this + 
two iſlands; the one large and pleaſant; der 6 "2s 
elmoſt in the middle of the Gambia, ca, WW. 
iſland, abounding in ſea- horſes, from V ence * we bars 
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After which begins Je- 
here the Engliſh 

.ttlement near a large town called Ben- 
bipany Das ——— by people of the Mundingo race, 


out 14 leagues. 


tendeng ab an Emperor : 


goV erned by 


Oe | 


bt Mahomet : this country runs about 
cane * river, and then begius I omany, 
2 league lunge and populous country, extending about 
bach if long, the river, and the Engliſh company 
p 2 a at a ſmall town called Yamyamacunda, 
0 A N 4 conſiderable trade, in dry goods, when it 
* 1 ſypplied. Above T omany begins Cantore, in 
typ A called Colar, about 509 miles from Cape 
1 and be ond this town the country is little 
dt.! | "5 | 

1 1 83 ile, and other animals for which 
wo : is famous, abound in the river Gambia 3 which 
- 1 its banks every year as the Nile dues, but 

5 later. 

3 on the banks of the river Gambia, are 
Abit by ſereral races of people; as the Mundingoes, 
' &. Phole) s, Floops, and Portugueſe; but the moſt 
>. are called Mundingoes, as is likewiſe the 
= where they inhabit 3 and the natives are generally 

x black colour. | 
* — 2 of theſe countries conſiſts in gold, ſlaves, 
lephants tecth, aud bees- Wax. Ide gold is of a very 
z00d quality, and ner than ſterling gold : it is brought 
dom the inland countries in ſmall bars, big in the 
middle, and turned round into rings, worth from 10 to 
os each. The black merchan's who bring the gold 
alſo bring flves and elephants teeth : about 2000 ſlaves 
ing brought from the inland countries, and near 1000 
bought along the river every year. ; ; 

hs French company of Senegal, incorporated with that 
of the Weſt in 1718, and fince the year 1719 making 
bart of the grand India company, has two principal 
E0bliſhments on thi: coaſt, one in the iſland of Goree, 
and the other in the iſland of St. Lewis, at the mouth of 
he river Senegal: the latter having alſo ſubordinate to it 
the wood iſland, and the Engliſh iſland. 

be land of Goree is about 30 leagues from Senegal, one 
Jeazue from the terra firma of Cape Verd, and four 
Jeapues from the Cape. 
The Dutch firſt poſſeſſed it, and built the forts St. Fran- 
is and St. Michael: the French ſeized upon it in 1678, 
and the Engliſh in 1692, but were obliged the year ſol- 
Jowing to give it up to the French, in whoſe hands it has 
cont nued ever ſince. | 
The priacipal commerce of the French company is with 
the ſubjects of the King of Hamel, or Houmel, and at 


13 Poitudat, Seringua, Jovat, and the river Bre- 
alin, | 


About three leazues from this river there is a ſalt marſh, 
Where the Portugueſe, with the negroes of Gambia, and 


lt proves to be a very good commodity. 

All that the French company purchale in theſe places, 
cmprenending even Senegal, may amount one year with 
one to boo ox hides, 40 or 50 hundred weight of 
EM aravic, called otherwiſe gum ſenega; 150, or 160 
undred weiglit of yellow-wax ; 7 or 800 lb. of elephants 
tei; 2:0 cotton carpets; 25 or 30 lb. of goid, and 
13 of both ſexes, belides oltriches and egrets 
mw han ergreaſe, indigo, civet, and ſeveral coarſe 
Walt) on the gold coaſt, | 
3 ugher up the coaſt are the kingdoms of the 
Jens and Cereticks; 

1 he liberty of navigation and commerce in the 
ol. f dal; Which may amount for each ſhip to about 


terlulg reduced 1 42 . 
tale 2 Tevuced into merchandiſe proper for this 


The Eno)! Np: 
of, ith aud Dutch trade conſiderably with the Ja- 
oj Camino, Jameſil, aud Geroep: where the months 


. AC 5 
ar thil hand April, November and December, are belt 
ade. 


be Jag andiſes proper for Gambia, particularly for 
ne dar 5 Wherewith the Dutch uſually load their ſhips, 
o iron, whereof 28 or 30 weigh 10 hundred 


4 


the coal, load {alt for trading with it up the river, where 


Ns ttriped with blue and white, which are ſold - 


to the latter of which the cuſtoms ' 
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weight; brandy, beer, copper baſons of different weights. 
copper-plates of about a pound weight; coarſe, narrow, 
and blue ſerges; red, yellow, and blue cloths of four threads; 
glaſs work of different forts ; red, yellow, and white ra- 
tines; rock coral, broad ſwords, braſs trumpets, red caps, 
rock-cryflal, failors knives, coarſe ſhirts for men, fine 
ſkirts laced on the neck aud wriſts, Haarlem habits, Si- 
leſia lawns, fine linen, figg cotton cloths, fine and com- 
mon paper, white and blue earthen pots, Leyden blan- 
kets, Iriſh mantles, Morocco ſhoes, hats, coarſe white 
thread, glaſs bottles with tin ſtoppers, and all forts of 
needles. : | 
The cargoes of French ſhips fur Senegal are compoſed 
partly of the ſame merchandiſe ; as alſo of black cotton 
cioths, and Rouen calendered linnen : kettles from 4 and 
5 lb. to 8 and 10 lb. ſome ſilver trinkets of little conſe- 
quence ; middling ſtraw-coloured amber, tin, ſmall look- 
ing-glaſſes, drefled ſkins from 8 to 10 lb. the dozen, 
ſome ſmall fpecie, coarſe and red coral, taffeties, cloves 
in ſmall quantity, Sambucca wood, and Florence iris, 
but theſe two laſt, with ſome ells of ſcarlet-cloth, are 
only by way of preſent for the Negro Kings. To theſe 
may be added fuſees, muſkets, piſtols, gun- powder, balls, 
ſhot, and flints : but the beſt kind of merchandiſe are the 
Maldive ſhells, called in the Eaſt Indies coris, and on the 
coaſts of Africa bouges. 
The moſt proper times for the negro trade up the Gam- 
bia, are the months of May and June, 7 or 800 cap- 
tives being then brought there from Guinea, and other 
parts. 
The Engliſh, French, and Portugueſe, eſtabliſhed upon 
the Gambia, return in the month of July from the traf- 
fic they carried on up the river, and bring with them 
commonly to the amount of 200 negroes: but in De- 
cember, January, and February, the petty Kings, on the 
lower part of the river, alio ſell ſome few captives. 

GuiNnEa is divided into the Upper and Lower Guinea; 
extending together about 2500 miles along the ſea coaſt. 

Upper Guinea, is ſituated between 15 deg. of E. lon. and 
15 deg. of W. lon. and between 4 and 10 deg. of N. 
lat. bounded by Nigritia, or Negroeland, on the north ; 
by unknown lands on the eaſt ; by Lower Guinea and 
the Atlantic ocean on the ſouth ; and by the ſame ocean 
on the weſt; comprehending, 1. The Grain coaſt, from 
its producing chiefly Guinea pepper : 2d, The ivory coaſt, 
from the plenty of elephants teeth found there: 3d, The 
gold coaſt, from its furniſhing moſt gold: 4th, 'T heflave 
coaſt, from their meeting with the greateſt number of {laves 
there; though every one of theſe diviſions produce ſome 
of theſe articles. The Engliſh, French, Portugueſe, and 
Dutch, have forts and factories on this coaſt : but there 
are abundance of little princes and ſtates in the inland 
country, who are uſually at war, and fell their priſoners 
to the Europeans for ſlaves; others make it their buſi- 
neſs to traffic to diſtant countries to purchaſe ſlaves, or 
ſteal them, and bring them down to the coaſt to make 
money of them; for ſome of the negroes will ſell even 
their neareſt rel tions, if they have an opportunity. 

1. The Grain coaſt, ſo called from the paradiſe grain, or 
Guinea pepper, is watered by three great rivers; the 
Rio de Seſtro, the Rio de St. Paul, and the river de Si- 
erra Leon. The chief towns are Sherbro, Baffoe, San- 

uin, Buga, and Tomba. 
The Engliſh are in poſſeſſion of an iſland in the river of 
Sierra Leon, which was firſt called Bence's iſland, but 
now George's Ifland. It is the property of ſome private 
merchants of London, who have a factory there, con- 
ſifting of about ten Engliſhnen, and ſome black ſer— 
vants, who purchaſe a great many flaves from the neigh- 
bouring negroes, and Carry on a conſiderable trade up the 
river for rice, ivory, civet, and ambergreaſe. There arc 
about thirty private traders ſettled on the Sierra Leon, 
who keep gromettas, or negroe ſervants, which they 
| hire by the month, to carry European goods up the 
river, and exchange them for ſlaves and teeth: but the 
country about the river is entirely covered with wood, 
The commerce carried on up the Rio de Seſtro, is prin— 
cipally in Guinca-pepper, ivory, wax, rice, millet, peaſe, 
beans, ſeveral forts of fruit, and palm-wine : but the 
| chief 
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chief place of trade is at Sherbro, from whence is brought alſo ſeveral other ſmall forts and faQories bets, 
i cam-wood for dying, ; the Engliſh and Dutch on this coaſt : but he Tiny 
2, The very, or Toth coaſt, which takes its name from forts are thoſe of Cape Coaſt, and Las Minas ft 
the elephants teeth found here, is watered by the Rio de his coaſt is more frequented by Europeans than 
Suerio, and the Rio de Eſcravos; the moſt remarkable part of Africa. The gold of Axim is che Wale 


towns being Jaque, Cape Lakoo, Drumryn, Cape Palmas, 22 or 23 carats fine 


the others are leſs 
S-ſtre, Sino, : nd Bottowa. 


Fetu is the coarſeſt of all. "as, 110 
The principal commerce ofdthis coaſt is ivory, becauſe The negroes find it either in the ſand of brooks 
elephants are very numerous here, and are ſuppoſed to rents, Or in mines: the former being what is hu, 
ſhed their teeth every three years: however, there are called gold duſt, which is more or leſs abundary 2 
ſeveral ſtriped cotton ſtuffs brought from this coaſt, ing as it rains more or leſs in the mountains whe 
which are profitable commodities on the gold coaſt, where torrents and rivulets have their ſources, *Y 
the negroes uſe them for covering their nakedneſs. In The gold from the mines is found very plentiful, 
exchange for theſe commodities, the Europeans give the mountains of Jaffou, 30 leagues from Acer &. 
negroes iron rings, and little copper bells ; for which they he mine and earth gold is not Purified uh 
alſo receive ſeveral kinds of refreſhments, and very cheap ; by the negroes to the Europeans ; therefore it req; 
ſuch as oxen, kids, ind hogs ; as likewiſe rice, peas, beans, underſtanding in the goodneſs of the mineral Ning 
Citrons, oranges, cocoa- nuts, and ſugar-canes. being deceived, * 
Ivory is purchaſed in teeth, or ſchreveſios. The teeth are + Thoſe who come to trade aboard the ſhi 
large, weighing from 30 lb. to a hundred weight : they ficers, or Captains of villages, who ar 
are worth double the ſchrevelios in the country; ſelling and, as they are from different places, ba 
for 10 or 12 l. when the other are not worth 5 1. a hun- ferent manners of bargaining; thoſe eſtabliſned 
dred. The ſchrevelios are ſmall, from 1 5 Ib. to 4 Ib. — coaſts bargain for themſelves ; and thoſe of the In 
weight, among which are fold to the windward, the teeth parts, who are neither acquainted with the 
of the hippopotamus, or fea-horſe, catched in the river manner of treating with Europeans, make y 
Nunes and Gambia; being about 16 inches long, a or à Certain fee agreed upon among themſelyes, 
white ivory, but ſo brittle as not to be eaſily worked, b 

The rule upon the coaſt is, that when four will weigh a 
hundred weight, they ſhall be all accounted teeth, and 
paid for as ſuch, though one or two of them ſhould be | 
very ſmall: for the more teeth increafe in their weight, hen the negroes are upon any bargain with Eur, 
the ivory is better, and makes amends for the ſmallneſs they always aſk before concluding it, what Jacks wil þ 
of the other. At Gambia the points of them are often given them; that is, the preſent, beſide the merchad 
found broken, from the elephants grubbing againſt 


rocky ground: at other times they are ſeen flawed, or 
they are light in proportion to their bigneſs, which are 


PS are uſuy f 
e all Merchay, 


This cuſtom was introduced by the Dutch to alienzteþ 


negroes from the Portugueſe whom they greatly efteens bf. 
circumſtances that abate their value. but what was firſt voluntary became afterwards neceſa | - — 
The elephants move and change their paſture in very and nothing could be concluded with a negroe url J 
large herds; 1000 or 1 500 together have been ſeen upon knew firſt what 


achee he ſhould be complimented wk, 
the banks of the Gambia, who are bold, forage leſs than he negroes have no notion of mercantile credit, tha 
horſes, and look out better: they march in a line, and fore every thing is paid for in gold; for which put 
are ſecure from the attacks of the natives, who muſt come they have little ſcales and weights of their own mak 
zr near, as their ſkin is impenetrable by fire-arms; be- from Europe, if the quy 
ſides, ivory was the trade of Guinea before the uſe of 


tity to be given is ſomewhat conſiderable 5 If not, th 
muſkets; and the weighty teeth come to ſale in leſs num- take it up with their fingers, and augment, or dim 


bers than the ſchrevelios therefore, it appears that the it as they think proper. | 
larger ſize are teeth of elephants which have died naturally, he European merchants, or factors, never go up it 
and which being grown to their utmoſt perfection and ſo- the country to purchaſe gold: but the trading reg 
lidity, withſtand a very conſiderable elapſe of time, with- come down to the forts and faCtories, or bring itt 
out mouldering or decay: the ſchrevelios being 
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; D away ir 
g probably board the European ſhips. They have learnt to mach dns 
uch as were ſhed when Young, or as bucks ſhed their per, and other ingredients of leis value, both with th king ge 
horns, which the natives by practice know where to look rock gold and gold duſt, Some pieces they caſt f N 
for. See Elephant, 


Icks and 
lich the 
om the c 


fully, that quite round, of the thickneſs of a ſhilling 
piece ſhall be pure gold, and perhaps filled up with coy 


3. The Gold coaſt, ſo named from the abundance of gold 
that is found here, is watered by ſeveral rivers, of which 


Or iron : but the common falſe mountain gold is2 mint oh fides 
the principal is Rio Cobre, or Ancober, by ſome called of ſilver, copper, and a Proportion of gold very nh utopeans 
| the gold river, which falls into the ſea, near the Dutch loured, which makes the cheat not eaſily diſcern llorsin e 
| fort of St. Anthony, a little to the weſtward of Cape for, being obliged to receive an infinite number of f be flaves 
Three points. pieces in a pound, it is almoſt impoſſible to try ft night al 
The chief towns, which give names to ſo many petty by the touch, and the metal looking ſo well, is ſcare rom ſteal 

kingdoms or ſtates dependant on them, a 


are Aquamboe, pected. They alſo tinge powder of coral ſo _ 
Agonna, Acron, Fantyn, Sabo, Fetu, Commani, or it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh it any other way ie 1 
Commenda, Jabi, Adorn, Ante, and Axim. weight: of this alſo they make a powder 2 
On this coaſt are ſeveral European forts and ſettlements, duſt ; but chiefly of the hlings of copper, to whic s 
The moſt eaſterly, called Chriſtianburgh, belongs to the give a good tincture; though all this falſe metal - , 
Danes. The ſecond, called Crevecæur, ſtands a little or two loſes its luſtre. The way the factors * 
to the weſtward of the former, and belongs to the Dutch ; diſtinguiſh true gold from falſe, if it is in large Pr ; 
and, further weſtward, Accra, which belongs to the Eng- to cut it through, which eaſily difſcovets whitit * 
lith. In Agonna ſtands fort Simpas, once belonging to pieces are ſmall mountain gold, they hy 1 
the Engliſh, In Acron, fort Patience to the Dutch, In ſtone, and beat them with a hammer : nee 1 
Fantyn, Anamaboa to the Engliſh ; and Amſterdam to practicable with gold duſt, they put the. r 20 
the Dutch. In Sabo, fort Naſſau to the Dutch. In Fe- per baſon, winnowing and blowing it, by 5 _ tif 
tu, Conradeſburgh to the Dutch; and Cape Coaſt Caſtle, gold flies away, leaving the pure gold behind. Le i 
or Cabo Corſo, to the Engliſh. In Commani, Vreden- ps commonly hire a native at ſo much a py” 
burgh, and Las Minas, or d'Elmina to the Dutch. In trade ; ſome of them have a quicker fight 1:01 
Ante, fort Infuma to the Engliſh: Batenſteirn, Orange, and are readier by practice at ſeparating the 

and St. Sebaſtian, to the Dutch. In Axim, the forts 


falſe gold from the true. 
of Axim, and St. Anthony to the Dutch : fort Frederiekſ- 
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f ed to amount to the value of 
e thither, s ee of which the Engliſh 
-.1 the Dutch another, and the 


and Pruſſians, another third: 
French have come in for a much 


Portugueſe, Danes, 
yuh of late the 
atcr mare. 
des the co 
hoſe who __ 
opean nations 
ich arrive t 
e trade among 
jr towns, Of f r held on the ſame day in 
eat; which * are neve 

| 1 —_— * be the greater, and that the mer- 

d = = ht not prejudice one another, ; | 

+ 3 the Negroes expoſe to ſale all the fineſt and 

I merchandiſe they have purchaſed from Eu- 

= and none but Negroes come to traffic there; 
eh if the markets are near the European forts, the 

8 people reſort there for providing neceſlaries. 

e lade coaſt extends from the Daniſh fort of Chriſti- 


ure, near the river Volta on the weſt ; to the river 
1 nd. on the eaſt; containing the kingdoms of 
khomy, Whidah, Ardra, and Benin; where the Eng- 


ch. Portugueſe, and Dutch, have ſeveral facto- 
— are ale the Negro towns of Lampo, Great 
| Litle Popo, Whidah, Great and Little Ardra, 
ho, Averri, and Benin; the latter of which is re- 
uk ted to contain 100,000 inhabitants: but the King of 
J komp, having conquered Whidah, is the moſt potent 
ince of the country. | 
xe trade is carried on in much the ſame manner as 
gold trade. The Negroe factors and merchants come 
wn to the coaſt with their ſlaves, agree with Europeans 
the price of them, and the price of the goods they are 
uke in exchange; ſo that a ſhip is ſoon diſpatched, if 
xy act fairly: but if a merchant delivers any part of his 
ods beſore he has his flaves, they will make him wait a 
eat while for them, and ſometimes not bring them at 
|. unleſs the European factor find ſome way to make re- 
iſals: and yet it is found neceſſary to truſt theſe people; 
Ir, as they trade with other nations beyond them, and 
ave not always effects to purchaſe ſlaves, they have ſome- 
nes no way of getting them, unleſs they can be credited 
Ir goods to go to market with, and exchange for ſlaves 
the inland country. 
rivate trading ſhips bring two or three boats with them 
pon the Guinea coaſt for diſpatch 3 and while the mates 
d away in them, with a proper parcel of goods and in- 
ructions, into the rivers and bye-places, the ſhip is 
laking good her trade at others near hand: but from the 
icks and panyars, or running away with the Negroes, 
ich the European traders have ſometimes practiſed ; and 
om the cutting off the ſhips by the Negroes, in return 
th hides are jealous of each other in many places. The 
uropeans commonly trade on board the ſhip, keeping their 
ulorsin cloſe quarters abaft, becauſe they are few, while 
be laves are viewing and contrafting for at the fore-part : 
night alſo keepinga good watch, to prevent the Negroes 
rom ſtealing with their canoes athwalt the hauſe, to cut 
de cable, with an intention of ftranding and plundering 
be ſhip, The Negroes are again as often diffident of 
ming near the Europeans, and will play for hours to- 
eber in the canoes . the ſhip, before they dare ven- 
32 In the windward part, they have a ſuper- 
. cuſtom of dropping with their finger a drop of 
CO into their eye, which they ate pleaſed to get 
* . 5 as it paſſes for an engagement of peace and ſe- 
q y 1 ut, after all this ceremony, they will ſometimes 
3 ſhore ; and if hardy enough to come on-board, 
% pen all the time ſo ſhy and frightened; that from 
vl 1 *ppearance of a panyar, they will jump over- 
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aque a Jaques, Cape Apollonia, and Thr 
| | ques, Cape Apollonia, and I hree 
10 Ants, or where the Negroes have poſhbly gained a 


0wledo; wif Ny l * \ 
lerftan 45 of the European factories, there is a better un- 
bran, ud ſecurity : theſe being places that ſell off a 
er of ſlaves, managed, however, entire! y on board 


wnwards to Biſſam, Aſinee, Jaquelahou, Cape 


wax and pipes are alſo neceſſary in ſmall quantities, as they 
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the ſhips, who anchor before the town, hoiſt their enſign, 
and fire a gun; or, when the natives ſeem timorous, do 
it by their boats 'coaſting along the beach, and pay at 
ſome of them a ſmall duty to the chief cabiceers, or prin- 
cipal traders. Where there are factories, as at Gambia, 
Sierra Leon, the Gold coaſt, Whidah, Calabar, Cabenda, 
and Angola, the Europeans are more at large ; the Ne- 
roes being ſold there in open market on ſhore; and in 
ome places, when the natives perceive a ſhip on their 
coaſt, they make a ſmoke on the ſea-ſhore, as a ſignal - 


for the ſhip to come to an anchor, that they may come 


and trade with the people on board, 

In ſome places, the firſt buſineſs, after a ſhip arrives upon 
the coaſt to trade for ſlaves, is to pay the duties, and 
make a preſent to the King, or governor of that part of 
the country, for leave to trade : then the King's ſlaves 
are to be taken off, at almoſt what price he pleaſes to ſet 
upon them, before the merchant is permitted to deal with 
his ſubjects. When the price is agreed on, the European 
ſurgeon views all the ſlaves naked, men, women, and 
children: the grown men, ſuppoſed to be above 35 years 
of age, are generally excepted to; as are all thuſe who 
have any lameneſs, or other defects, thoſe whoſe ſight 
fails them, and ſuch as have the venereal diſeaſe, or any 
other diſtemper that is not eaſily cured, even the loſs of 
a tooth being ſometimes made an objection. The infirm 
Negroes being ſet aſide, the reſt are branded with a hot 
iron by the merchant, to diſtinguiſh them; after which 
they are locked up in ſome priſon, till they can be ſent 
on board; for the Europeans have no forts or factories 
in many places where they meet with the greateſt number 
of ſlaves. The'price of an able-bodied man is from 3 to 5 1. 
the women a fifth part leſs, and the children in proportion 
to their reſpective ages: this price being reckoned by ſo 
many bars; as ſo many knives make a bar, or there is 
ſuch a quantity of cloth to a bar; from ſixty to eighty 
of which is the price of a good ſlave. When the Ne- 
groes are ſent on ſhip-board, their former maſters ſtrip 
them of every rag, ſo that the merchant. receives them 
all perfectly naked, in which manner they generally re- 
main till they are brought to America. 

If this part of Africa was not ſo exceeding populous, this 
contiuual exportation of its inhabitants muſt ſoon diſ- 
people the country ; for it is computed there are about 
200,000 yearly exported to America. 

The ſucceſs of a voyage depends firſt, on the well ſort- 
ing, and well timing of a cargo. Secondly, in a know- 


| ledge of the places of trade, what, and how much, may 


be exported every where, Thirdly, in dramming well 
with Engliſh ſpirits, and conforming to the humours of 


the Negroes. Fourthly, intimely furniſhing proper goods 


for the ſlaves. Fiſthly, in diſpatch. And, laſtly, the 
good order and management of ſlaves when on board, 

As to the timing of a cargo ; this depends at ſeveral places 
much upon chance, from the - fanciful and various hu- 
mours of the Negroes, who make great demands one 


voyage for a commodity, that perhaps they reject the 


next; and is in part to be remedied, either by making 
the things they want to paſs off ſome others with them, 
for which they have not ſo much inclination: or by ſuch 
a continual traffic and correſpondence on the coaſt, as 
may furniſh the owner from time to time with quick in- 
telligence, to be done only by great merchants, who can 
keep a number of ſhips employed, that, like a thread, 
unites them in a, knowledge of their demands, and a 
readier ſupply for them, as well as diſpatch for the intereſt 
of the merchant, by putting the purchaſes of two or three 
ſhips into one, | 

As to the ſorting, this may be obſerved in general, that 
the windward and leeward parts of the coaſt are as oppo- 
ſite in their demands as their diſtance is great. Iron bars, 
which, are not aſked for to the leeward, are a ſubſtantial 
part of the windward cargoes, beſides cryſtals, oranges, 
coral, and braſs-mounted cutlaſſes : braſs pans are proper 
for Rio Seſthos to Apollonia : Coris, or bouges, at Whi- 
dah : copper and iron bars at Calabar: but arms, gun- 


| powder, tallow, old ſheets, cottons of all denominations, 


and Britiſh ſpirits are every, where ſought after ; ſealing- 
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ſerve for dachecs, or preſents, 


and are a ready purchaſe 
id, or fowl, 


and minaging ſlaves 
and moſt commodious 
» rice, Indian corn, 
rought from Europe : 
Indian corn at Mont- 
places on the coaſt; 
mas and Prince's; 
g according to 
food is accounted 
ccuſtomed 
n board at 
dab, ſometimes with 
of nine tails, ſtanding 
ſe who are ſullen and 
ep the men 
children, as alſo to 
ſhips triple ſuch as are 
: It is alſo n 
arricaded quarter- 
aves ſhould be all 
ſhips have 


hoarſe- bea 


Ives in purchaſi 


being nearer to 
or other is boiled © 
conſtant times of the day into dab a- 
meat in it; an overſe 
over the ſlaves 
ved to ke 
ſlaves a part from 

hand-cuft the men ; 


ſturdy with chains round their necks 


$ ſober, and on a 
g their fetters, the f. 
leneſs and civil 


k : but, abatin 
treated with gent 
their complement 


not fo frequent! 


till the delivery 


pes and tobacco, 
es every day. 
Europeans with 
ſtones, leo- 
Europeans 
ſcarlet-cloths, 
ooking-glaſles 
pots for drink- 
oths; lem 
and bars of 
are permitted 
with great ci- 


ng their dormi 
country ſupplies the 
n, pepper, jaſper- 
y : for which the 
filver ſtuffs, 

of red glaſs, 1 
fine coral, earthen 
otton and linen cl 
bracelets of bra 
Peans, except the Dutch 
» Where they are treated 


pard ſkins, and ſome ivor 
give in exchange gold and 
ets, eat-pendants 
mes, coris, 


crimſon vely 
with gilt fra 
ing; all ſorts of fine c 
conſected fruits, 
Iron: but no E 
to trades in Benin 
vility and fidelity 
'The French are ambi 
on the coaſt of G 
relinquiſhed ſome of the 
hid only ſeven ; 
Succonſee, 
and Accra, 


ls, layendar, 


tious of inereaſi 
but the Engliſh 
ir factories, and 

Cape Coaſt Caſtle 
ove, Tantumquerr 


ng their ſettlements 
companies have 
in 1749 they 

Commenda, 


Dick's C » Winnebah, 


contains the kingdoms of 


who diſcovered this 
hemſelves there in 1 
ong ſeveral of the nati 


country in 
491, intro- 


in the king- 


Which come fr 
for Brazil. 
The ſlave trade is 


om Europe, th e; or thoſe deſtined 


which the Portu- 
8 how many 


» and lucrative, is 
» Which is. uſually 


e provinces 
Called St. Salva 
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ſcarce any but St. Salvador, and Son 
ſlaves, at leaſt for being tranſporteq ; th 
three other provinces never inurin 
work, and dying when they change 
It is difficult to ſay how many ſla 2 th 
gueſe at Loanda, Colombo, St. Salvador 
places of this part of Africa, 
The middling people having 
of the richeſt have 3000 ; 
anda, has the Property of 12000 fla 
tions, as ſmiths, Joiners, turnets, ſtone. cu 
workmen: however, none of theſe lay 
Brazil, but ſuch only as are taken in war, 9 
ing, and the great men of the country. 
eſides Negroes, the Portugueſe have allo from 
elephants t-eth, wax, honey, and civet. 
he merchandiſe they bring there are gold, any 
uffs, velvets, Engliſh cloths, gold lac 
ſmall Engliſh carpets, copper baſons, 
hats, rings, coral, fire arms, and c 
ſmall money; beſides brandy and wine. 
There are mines of copper and iron 


Angola, of all the countries on the coaſt of Africa, f 


Afric⸗ 
uropeans with the moſt Negroes, thou 


9 ties, 5 

| | gh not adovey len ſtu 

30 leagues in extent of coaſt ; but the kingdom is ene * | 

enlarged up the country, being ſcarce leſs tha ; wad, 
leagues in length, and as many in breadth, rar 
Tho' the Portugueſe are extremely Powerful in th; # 5 | 

terior part of the kingdom of Angola, and thy ol; 
greater part of the Negroes of the Provinces they . 2 * 
ſabjected are vaſſals of the crown of Portugal, to uh Ks: 
they yearly pay a tribute of ſlaves; yet the Negree 15 * ” 
on the coaſts has always remained free to the othe r 
tions of Europe; the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, k 1 
ing there yearly a great number of ſhips, which tiles u 
ſeveral thouſands of llaves, and tranſport them either bon 0 
their own, or the Spaniſh Americ:n colonies. 1 

The Pörtugueſe however are thoſe who treat for then 

* * per, gun 

and it is aſtoniſhing that they have not already det N 
lated the fountry, as ſcarce a year paſſes without his” ws 
ſending to Brazil to the amount of 15000, n * 
The merchandiſe given in exchange for them are & being ric 
ſtriped feather beds, ſilk Rufts, linens, velvets, gall Re « 
ſilver lace, black and broad ſerges, Turkiſh can 2greeably 
white and coloured thread, filk for ſewing, Canary n pul 3 
brandy, oil of olives, ſailors knives, ſpice, refined ig country i 
large hooks, pins, needles, and toys. | perfect par 
he Portugueſe have all, a ſettlement at Benguelk he place \ 
ſmall kingdom depending on that of Angola, whetet ver, it m 
keep on foot ſomething of a trade; but this place 1 there is a 
vholſome, and rather remarkable for being the aboce Found upo 

criminals, whom the tribunal of Liſbon baniſhes tk 
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than for that of free profeſſors of trade. 7 
Loango, The N egroe trade carried on in Loango, M 4 
and Cabindo, by the Engliſh, French, and ** 
very conſiderable, as well for the number of 7 
their goodneſs and ſtrength; the Europeans ar 
them to all others ; and the inhabitants of the any 
colonies purchaſing them always at a dearer m 
are the fitteſt for undergoing the labour and ne 
the culture, and preparing of ſugar, tobacco, * 
Sroes are purchaſed cheaper in Angola 5 10 
than in Upper Guinea. Young blacks at ful 10 
in their prime, are bought for about 31. a > "wy 
and women in Proportion ; thoſe bought for 3 
worth 20 l. or 25 1. in America. 
| A Dutch cargo for the coaft of * 1 
This cargo contains not only the quantity, r 
the merchandiſe fit for the Negroe trade ok * 
uinea ; but explains alſo what ſhips are be * 
poſe, the requiſite number of ſailors, their — | 
neceſlary victuals both for Europeans and 7 
The fitteſt ſhips for theſe 8 are thoſe 0 
manned with 50 or 60 ſailors. : inert 
The victuals tor this number of ſailors for _ 


fourteen mon peas 3 50 barrels of beef ; 15 barrels, or 
0 0 


f brandy 3 200 pounds of candles, half wax; 
f train oil ax] wary, 
*auals for COO Negroes. | 
1 22 oatmeal ; 8 laſts of beans; 4 
4 laſts, wide deſides what is neceſſary for the ſailors; 
48 4 8 aniſh wine; I or 2 pipes of prunes for purg- 
ett . do lb. of tamarins for the ſame purpoſe; 
2 eng 16 tierces of water each, for boil- 
c 7 ; 
C their beans and oatmeal. ** 
ing ih Merehandiſes fer Loange, and Malimbs. 
let cloth, with broad liſt; blue cloth; yellow cloth, 
1 a only 3 bleached Sileſia lawns ; anabaſſes in 
P. oo ay half pieces; black flowered ſtuffs ; large and 
Pl baſons 3 bells ; fuſees and gun-powder ; and a great 


X d F ; 
go es of thi cargo, either for Guinea, or Lo- 


half a t1eICE o 


01. ſterling. - 
24 "which the Europeans carry to this part of 


| barter for ſlaves, gold, and other commodi- 
* = theſe: calicoes, cottons, linen and _— 
wn Fs, ſerges, perpetuana's wrought iron, pewter, an 
braſs; ſuch as ſwords, knives, hatchets, nails, hammers, 
penter-diſhes. plates, pots, and cups, braſs pots, kettles, and 
ther houſhold utenſils 5 fire-arms, powder, ſhot ; braſs 
and laſs toys, beads, bugles, and coris ; with brandy, 
ſpirits, wine, and tobacco. The Negroes are extremely 
Find of braſs ware; and - wrought pewter, iron, and 
lead, are good articles. There are likewiſe great quan- 
tities of fire arms, gun-powder, ball, cloathing, liquors, 
and furniture, ſent yearly from Europe, for the uſe of the 
European forts and factories. So that, upon the whole, 
Europeans may export to Africa about the value of 
200 0201. in goods; and may bring from thence annually 
to the value of 3 000,009 l. in gold, flaves, ivory, pep- 
per, gums, aud drugs. 2 Sho. 3 
Guinea is agreeably diverſiſied with mountains and val- 
ies, woods and open fields. The hills are adorned with 
trees of an extraordinary height ; the vallies between them 
being rich and extenſive, proper for the cultivation of all 
manner of corn and fruits, with villages every where 
aprecably wg a _ een f is 82 = 
ulous. But the moſt pleaſant and fruitful part of the 
3 is that about Whidah, which is repreſented as a 
perſect paradiſe, if it was not for the unhealthfulneſs of 
he place with regard to European conſtitutions. How- 
ver, it may be ſuppoſed, that, on ſo extenſive a coaſt, 
there is a great deal of deſert ground. Much of this is 
found upon the gold-coaſt ; and other parts of it are ſo 
oreriiowed in the rainy ſeaſon, that the ſoil will produce 
Jcarce any thing but rice; all other corn, and moſt of 
te plants, being deſtroyed by the annual floods: but then 
es 2 other places, make amends for this by 
eir adundant fertility. 
eir rivers War. a ſhort courſe from north to 
oth, and being made chiefly by the rains, are not any 
f them navigable for ſhips, from the river of Sierra de 
eon in the eaſt, to the river of Benin or Formoſa in 
tg — oy abound, as well as their ſeas, with 
0 | | ; | 
'avllers uſually make but two ſeaſons in this country, 
mer and ſummer ; from April to September incluſive 
| their winter, or rainy ſeaſon ; and from October to 
* incluſive is their ſummer, and their hotteſt, as 
ny weather. But their wet ſeaſon does not 
F « zn juſt at the ſame time; nor is it the ſame at 
—_ Na this coaſt, At ſome times, and in ſome 
king it begins a month or two ſopner than in others, 
1 of a longer, and at others of a ſhorter 
et, th though, between the vernal and autumnal equi - 
lent a. have generally exceflive rains, attended with 
di. ems of wind, as well as thunder and lightening. 
* * the winds at this time blow from the ſouth- 
ue there is not one ſecure harbour on the coaſt, 
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if any ſhipping happens to be there in theſe ſtorms, they 
are infallibly run on ſhore, unleſs they can ſtand out to 
ſea, or get into the mouth of the river Sierra de Leon, 
when they find them coming on; to which may be 
added, there always ſits ſuch a ſurf or ſwelling on this 
coaſt, that it is very difficult going on ſhore at any time, 
even during the fair ſeaſon, eſpecially at Whidah. 

The moſt violent ſtorms, or travadoes, are in July and 
Auguſt, coming from the ſouthward. It is alſo ob- 
ſerved, that, during the hot ſeaſon, the winds are perio- 


dical on this coaſt, blowing from midnight till one or 


two in the afternoon, from the land ; and then ſhifting to 
the ſouthward, blow from the ſea; which rages ſo vio- 
lently on this ſhore ſome months in the year, that it looks 
like fire, which makes the ſailors call it the burnings, 
when it is almoſt impaſſible to go on ſhore, 

Few Europeans viſit theſe ſhores without a dangerous fit 
of illneſs ſoon after their arrival, and many of them are 
carried off by it; which is occaſioned from the noxious 
vapours in the wet ſeaſon, or from the fituation of the 
European factories near the ſea, and the mouths of ri— 
vers, where the ouze and ſalt marſhes are very unhealth- 
ful, | 
The Negroes are generally of a good ſtature, robuſt, able- 
bodied men, their complexion a ſhining jet black, their 
noſes flat, their lips thick ; large rolling eyes, of which 
great part of the white appears; exceeding even white 
ſets of teeth ; with black hair, ſhort and curled, appear - 
ing more like wool than hair, which dillinguiſhes them 
from the black inhabitants of Aſia. 

The habit of a Negroe is a paan, or cloth, round the 
waiſt, about two feet broad; but thoſe of the better ſort 
have another cloth of a good length wrapped about them, 
and thrown over their ſhoulders ; yet ſo as their arms, 
legs, and a good part of their bodies, appear naked, both 
of the men and women. Their ornaments conſiſt of a 
multitude of rings or bracelets, of gold, ivory, or copper, 
according to their circumſtances, worn on their arms and 
legs, with necklaces and girdles of coral; all of which 
they have from the Europeans ; beſides thin plates of gold, 


copper, tinſcl, beads, and coral, for dreſſing the women's 
hair. 


. As there are a great many petty ſovereigns" in Guinea, 


who are frequently at war with each other, the ſlaves are 
generally ſuch as are taken in theſe wars, not only men, 
but women and children; fon when they invade a country 
with any ſucceſs, they carry all the inhabitants into cap- 
tivity. There are alſo a great many others, who are 


made ſlaves for debt, or ſome miſdemeanor ; and not only 


the debtor, or criminal, loſes his liberty, but frequently 
his who.e family, and all that are related to him. Beſides, 
ſome people ſeil even their wives and children when they 
have offended them; while others leſſen their families, 
under an apprehenſion they ſhall not be able to maintain 
them; and if a famine, or great ſcarcity, happens, they 
will ſell themſelves to one another for bread. In times of 
full peace, nothing is more common than for the Negroes 
of one nation to ſteal thoſe of another, and ſell them to 
the Europeans : there have been alſo inſtances of children 
ſelling their parents when they have been weary of them, 
and wanted to enjoy what they had. "Theſe are the va- 
rious ways by which the unhappy Negroes are frequently 


reduced from flouriſhing circumſtances to a ſtate of 


ſlavery, and brought down to the coaſt to be fold to the 
Europeans: ſo that, all things conſidered, this trade is not 
fo inhuman as ſome have repreſented ; becauſe, if the 
Europeans did not buy the captives, they would remain 
ſlaves to their captors, who are the worſt of maſters. 

As to the traffic of the Negroes among themſelves, it 
conſiſts either in carrying corn, and other produce of the 


reſpective maritime countries, from one place to another 


along the coaſt, in their large canoes, as there happens to 
be a demand for it; or in bartering goods with one an- 
other on ſhore: thoſe near the coaſt exchange the mer- 
chandiſe they get of the Europeans, with thoſe. of the 
more diſtant countries, for gold, ſlaves, and ivory, Which 
foreigners take off their hands, furniſhing them with new 
ſupplies of European goods, and with theſe they go to 


market in the inland countries again. 


Every 
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Every tribe or family make their own tools: they are 
all ſmiths, carpenters, and maſons, building their houſes 
or huts with wood and clay, thatching them with 
reeds or palmeto leaves: they alſo make their own 
arms, ſuch as darts, lances, arrows, and broad (words 
but their fire-arms, powder, and ball, are ſupplied by 
the Europeans: they alſo make their inſtruments of huſ- 
bandry, and ſeveral houſhold-utenſils. Their water- 
men and fiſhermen are but one tribe; and are ſo nu- 
merous upon the coaſt, that 800 or 1000 of them go 


out a fiſhing together in canoes made out of one tree, 


the largeſt being 30 feet long, and 6 broad; which the 
Europeans hire to carry their merchandiſe to and from 
their ſhips, and along the coaſt from one factory to an- 
other. ths 
They have bulls and cows, but no oxen, in Guinea, the 
Negroes applying themſelves very little to grazing ; though 
the fleſh of theſe animals is very dry and hard in moſt 
places. They have alſo ſheep cloathed with hair inſtead 
of wool, goats, hogs, and deer. Their horſes are ex- 
ceeding ſma!l, and uſed ſometimes for the ſaddle, as well 
as aſſes; but they neither uſe them, or any other cattle, 
for the draught of carriage, or to Jay burdens on ; for all 
their goods are carried on the backs of men, if it is 100 
miles, unleſs they have the conveniency of water-car- 
riage, which ſeldom happens, their rivers falling from 


ſteep rocks and mountains, and are navigable only a little 


way. They have lions, tygers, elephants, wild hogs, 
jackhalls, foxes, crocodiles, wild cats, and monkeys. 

hey have plenty of wild and tame fowl, particularly 
mag" ; and they have many kinds of freſh and ſalt wa- 
ter . 
They have alſo rice, millet, Indian corn, yams, pota- 
toes, and ſugar-canes. 
They abound in palm-trees, from which they extract wine 
and oil ; the wine from the tree, and the oil from the nut. 
A tree will yield from 10 to 20 gallons of wine ; of which 
an anchor, or 5 gallons, is uſually fold on the coaſt for 
about 2 s. 69. ſterling. There are ſome ſweet and ſour 
orange-trees upon the coaſt ; with great number of le- 
mon-trees, the ſmall fruit of which are pickled, and ſent 
to Europe. The papay-tree grows here, affording a 
fruit as big as a large pear, of an oval figure, green 
within, and white without, which ſerves the natives for 
food. They have alſo ſome ginger, the piſan or bananas 
tree, pomegranates, tamarinds, the delicious ananas or 

ine-apple, and the fineſt melons. 

heir garden-plants are good; and almoſt all manner of 
European roots, herbs, and garden-ſtuff, arrive there to 
great perfection: but the Malaguette, or Guinea pep- 
per, is the plant for which the 2 is moſt remark - 
able; it grows on a ſhrub, in long, ſlender, red ſhells 
or pods, ſcparated into four or five diviſions or cells, and 
covered by a white film : beſides, they have alſo a bad 
ſtinking ſort of tobacco, uſed by the Negroes. 
The Portugueſe were the firſt who diſcovered the 8. W. 
ſhores of Africa, in the 15th ! and as the Pope 
was then thought to have a right to diſpoſe of all Pagan 
countries, they obtained a grant from his Holineſs in 
1442, of all countries diſcovered to the S. and E. of Cape 
Bajadore, which lies on the weſt-fide of Africa, in 27 
deg. of N. lat. The Pope however afterwards, on the 
diſcovery of America by Columbus, publiſhed another 
bull in favour of the Spaniards, dated the 3d of May 
14933 Wy he affigned and transferred to tl.e King 
of Spain, and his ſucceſſors, all the countries diſcovered, 


and to be diſcovered 100 leagues to the W. and S. of the 


Azores, and Cape Verd iſlands ; which the Portugueſe 
looked upon as an infringement of the former grant to 
them; and this bred a miſunderſtanding between thoſe 
two nations: however, they came to an agreement in 
the ſame year, that the line mentioned in the grant to 
Spain, to be drawn from N. to S. through the Azores, 
and the Cape Verd iſlands, ſhould be extended 270 leagues 


farther weſtward, and that all new diſcovered lands to the 


weſtward of that line ſhould belong to the Spaniards, thoſe 


to the eaſtward of it being to belong to the Portugueſe ; 


accordingly, the latter built forts, and ſettled colonies on 


the eaſtern and * coaſts of Africa, and in the Eaſt 


the greater number of handicraft-trades at e 


made the manufacture he wore, traffic would 
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Indies, and remained in the quiet poſſeſſion of t 
Joying the ſole trade of Africa and the Eaſt Indes d 
100 years without a competitor. a Uh 
The reformation happening in the 16 
Engliſh, Dutch, and other Proteſtant 

call in queſtion the Pope's power of diſpoſing of 2b 
countries; and being ambitious of ſharing the 
Africa with the Portugueſe, both the Engliſh 50 
in the ſame century, ſent ſeveral ſhips to the ,,.q\ 
Guinea; where, in imitation of the Portugueſe 
changed toys and trifles with the Negroes for 75 
made _ advantageous returns. But the p 1 
building forts upon the coaſt, and keeping the m 
in a ſort of ſubjection, that they could not trade jo 
with any other nation, the Negroes invited the 1 
to ſettle among them; and, for ſome ſmall co 
tion, aſſigned them places to ere forts and f, 
upon, that they might be able to protect their owa 
as well as that of the natives. The Dutch ald 
upon the Portugueſe ſettlements about the ſame t N 
nds them of their capital fort of La Ma, 
ength drove them from all their ſettlements on the 
coaſt, Whereupon the Portugueſe removed farther 14 
ward, and gained a vaſt extent of country, in wi 
they were not diſturbed by the Dutch, little or dar- 
the ſame tempting metal being found there, though ty 
meet with ſlaves in abundance. 

The Dutch had no ſooner driven the Portugueſe iy 


th centu 1 
nations, hea, 


the gold coaſt, but the n to contrive 18 
might beat the — — other „ EM 
that trade: accordingly, as they had by treaty agel ond 
Join an Engliſh ſquadron to ſuppreſs the pirates ut eſer 
Barbary coaſt, De Ruyter, the Dutch Admiral, au ry 
ſailed to the Straights with the Engliſh, under pm bmpan 
of putting that project in execution; but then makin in con 
excuſe to the Engliſh Admiral, that he was ordered ace, | 
other way, he failed to the coaſt of Guinea; and th 59 (hi; 
with the aſſiſtance of the Negroes his countrymen ha to the 
ready ſpirited up againſt the Engliſh, made himſcl u t the 
ter of ſeveral Engliſh forts, and particularly of thtk y Will 
in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch, which goes by the: ly, an 
of Amſterdam fort. | as neat 
The Dutch had the ſame views here as they had int ly in t 
Eaſt Indies: they intended the ſubduing of the nan ine ye3 
and no doubt propoſed to have opened the gold mit Jons wh 
and become the ſole maſters of them, as the dan me of 
are of the ſilver mines in Potoſi : but the court of iy hundre 
land eſpouſing their company's intereſt, rendered | ear into 
Dutch ſcheme abortive. Rich de 
But the French are now very formidable on this pat much i 
Africa, where they are chiefly in poſſeſſion of the! 62 tim 
trade; and have ſo artfully crept into the Negroe in res of © 
that they now purchaſe” the beſt ſlaves on the coal, m 400 
which r not only ſupply their own colonies, but * 

els 


furniſh the Spaniards with great numbers, where 
have almoſt ſupplanted the Engliſh of Jamaica in thi 
luable trade: however, it is hoped the Engliſh wil 
retrieve their loſs, and recover this important 
their commerce. 

Reflexions on the African trade. 
The African trade is very advantageous to Grett 
tain, as it ſupplies the Britiſh plantations with 
for their uſe and fervice : beſides, conſidering 1 
ber of ſhips annually employed in it, the gelt ex 
the Britiſh manuſactures to the African coals, © 
value of the product of the Britiſh plantation * 
ſent to Great Britain, the advantages reſulting * | 
trade are more apparent. The Negroes wh 11 
by which the Britiſh plantations are improve * 
by their labour ſuch great quantities of lub ie | 
cotton, ginger, fuſtic, and indigo, 4 ting be 
employ a great humber of ſhips for eres 
Great Britain; and the greater number 0 
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eee invading each others provinces. 
particular ern de lud, that the adviſing a former reign 
| herefore ly e this trade, and confine it to an excluſive 
Se; 1 the ſame as to adviſe the people of Egypt, 
ompanys * to keep the Nile from overflowing, 
we me fertilize their lands; or the King of Spain 


grey mines, leſt he ſhould fill bis kingdom too 
1 


N doubted, whether the vending Britiſh ma- 
ti 


aging navigation, on advantageous 
32 22. of Great Britain; and that 
4 Ron commetce, as it advances either, is more or 
6 prot Id promote neither: 

juſive company could promo 5 
| : Het 1 one ewes oct why we know ſo little 
| the great continent of Africa; becauſe the company 
ding ways enough to employ their ſtock among thoſe 
u ſettlements they had made on the ſea- coaſt, never 
1voured a farther inland diſcovery; whereas, when 
de trade was laid open, the buſy merchant, that induſ- 
tous bee of the nation, would not leave any creek or ri- 
er untraded to, from whence he might hope to make ad- 
Ze. 

1 company had an excluſive trade, the Were 
bliged, by the ſtatute of the gth and Toth of William 
Il. to pay a duty of 10 per cent. on all goods exported 
\ Africa, which was applied to maintain, ſupport, and 
fend all ſuch forts and caſtles as were ereCted for the 
eſervation, improvement, and well carrying on that 
ade. However, the excluſive privileges granted to the 
ompany were prejudicial to the community; for the Afri- 
n company, under an excluſive trade, in the time of 
ace, between the years 1680 and 1689, employed only 
59 ſhips, being about 28 ſhips annually, and delivered 
to the plantations 46,396 Negroes, being 5155 a year: 


y William III. into Jamaica, Barbadoes, and Antigua, 
ly, amounted to 42, ooo for three years of peace; which 
35 near as many Negroes delivered to thoſe three iſlands 
ly in three years under an open trade, as there were in 
ine years of peace by the company into all the planta- 
jons when excluſive, It appeared in the year 1708, in 
me of war, that there were employed in this trade above 


ear into the plantations, belonging to the ſeparate traders ; 
ſich demonſtrated that the trade was above four times 
$ much increaſed as when it was excluſive, though that 
52 time of peace; and that the export of the manufac- 
res of coarſe perpets to that coaſt, had been increaſed 
om 4009 to 70,0CO pieces a year. 
muſt certainly be prudent in any trade, manufaQure, 
F bulineſs, to render the firſt materials as cheap as poſ- 
c. Negroes are the firſt and moſt neceſſary materials 
r planting ; from whence it follows, that all meaſures 
would be taken that may produce ſuch a plenty of them, 
may be an encouragement to the induſtrious planter. 
erience, the ſureſt guide we can follow in matters of 
de, has demonſtrably taught us, that the African trade 
not been carried on moſt to the national advantage by 
"Many with a joint ſtock ; but that when it became 
de and open, it 


üer ſupplied with Negroes, and the advantages to the 
ngdom were infinitely greater. 
1 true, that when the company had the 
3 amolt to themſelves, they did not ſupply the 
5 wg ng ſuch a plenty of Negroes as was requi- 
* nat, as they forced them to accept of ſuch a 
ee Wundt fit to bring, ſo they put their own 
keved, 6h e product of the plantations. But if it is 
y time oy the African company, when excluſive, at 
* choice Negroes from 14 to 181. a head; it 
* N that as they ſet their own price on 
of them f. 2 plantations, ſo ſugar did not ſell in 
N = alf the price it has done for many years 
l to trade the trade to Africa was firſt laid open. 
lege 1. and commerce we are indebted for what 
Se we have of foreign parts; and it is obſervable, 


ſerviceable to another, adapted to their 


ble to the kingdom; but the confining this 


t the Negroes imported, after the trade was laid open 


hundred ſhips, capable of carrying 25,000 Negroes a . 


greatly encreaſed, the plantations were 
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that the more remote people dwell from the ſe2, the leſs 


they are acquainted with affairs abroad. Africa is a large 


country, and doubtleſs the trade to it may be much en- 
larged to the advantage of Great Britain. Uſe and expe- 
rience make us by degrees maſters of every thing; and 
though the firſt undertakers of a deſign may fall ſhort of 
anſwering their private ends, yet they often lay open 
beaten paths, wherein poſterity may tread with ſucceſs, tho” 
the others miſcartied. When al places are permitted 


freely to fend ſhips, and to have the management of their 


own affairs, induſtry is encouraged, and people's heads are 
ſet at work how they may outdo each other, by getting 
firſt into a new place of trade. Beſides, the more traders, 
the more buyers at home, and ſellers abroad; by which 
means the Britiſh plantations on the large continent of 
America may be better furniſhed with Negroes ; for want 
of which, the inhabitants there could never arrive to thole 
improvements they have done on the iſlands, the com- 
pany having given them little or no ſupply ; chooſing ra- 
ther to ſend their Negroes to the latter, becauſe they 
were able to make them better payments; but the free 
traders afterwards did it, to the great advantage of thoſe 
plantations, and of the nation in general. 
As for the three other principal commodities brought in 
returns from Africa, gold, wax, and teeth, they are alſo 
highly advantageous to Great Britain : the firſt advances 
the national wealth, and is allowed to be a good barter ; 
and the ſecond ſerves for a foreign export, without any 
diſadvantage to the home product; and the third is not 
only manufactured at home, but afterwards carried to the 
markets abroad, ü 
As neither Great Britain, nor any other European na- 
tions, are owners of any conſiderable ſpot of ſoil on the 
coaſt of Guinea; and ſuch as have forts and caſtles 
thereon dare not ſtir beyond the reach of their guns; 
beſides, as Great Britain is enabled by her manufactures 
and goods of all kinds, to trade the cheapeſt and moſt ad- 
vantageouſly to Africa, and has a ſuperior ſtrength to any 
nation to protect its trade on that coaſt ; there is no rea- 
ſon to dread the inſults of the French, nor to fear that 
they can beat the Britiſh ſubjects out of this trade, while 
it remains open and free, without being impeded by an 
excluſive company. | 
Since the act of parliament of the 23d of King George II. 
for extending and improving the trade to Africa, there 
are 135 merchants free of the new African company in 
London, 157 in Briſtol, and 101 in Liverpool, in all 
23933 which will occaſion an increaſe of this trade; for, 
in the year 1752, there were 88 {hips ſent from Liver- 
pool only, to the coaſt of Africa ; whoſe commanders 
and owners names, what part of the coaſt each ſhip went 
to, and what number of ſlaves they bought, are as fol- 
lows. | | 
Slaves, 
Africa, — Halliſon, Benin, John Walſh and 
company - - 

Antigua Merchant, Robert "Thomas, Angola, James 

Gildart and co. - . 200 
Annabella, William Harriſon, Windward and Gold | 


250 


coaſt, W. Dobb and co. - 260 
Angleſea, James Caruthers, Wind. and Gold coaſt, 
Tim. Farrar and co. - - 180 
Alice Galley, Rich. Jackſon, Wind. and Gold coaſt, 
Rob. Cheſhyre and co. - 350 
Ann Galley, Nehemiah Holland, Callabar, William 
Whalley and co. - - 340 
Adlington, Thomas Perkin, Wind. and Gold coaſt, 
J. Maneſty and co. ” i - 320 
African, John Newton, Wind. and Gold coaſt, J. 
Maneſty and co. - 3 250 
Allen, James Strangeways, Wind. and Gold coaſt, 
John Brooks and co. 3 250 
Achilles, Thomas Patrick, Hen. Hardwar and co. 450 
Barbadoes Merchant, John Wilſon, Angola, G. 
Campbell and co. - 500 
Betty, Samuel Sacheveril, John Robinſon 1oo 
Blake, Alexander Torbett, Callabar, Jo. Bird - 
and co, - — 460 


5 K 5 3 Boyne, 
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$laoys, 
Boyne, William Wilkinſon, Das, Edw. Forbes 
and co. 400 
Beverly, William Lowe, Angola, Edward Lownds 
and co, 200 
Brooke, Thomas Kewly, Old Callabar, Roger 
Brooks and co. 400 
Barclay, John Gadſo, Old Callabar, John Welſh 
and co. | 450 
Bulkeley, Chriſt, Baitfon, Wind. and Gold coaſt, 
Foſter Cunliffe, ſons and co. 350 
Britannia, James Pemberton, Wind. and Gold coaſt, 
Thomas Leatherbarrow and co. 300 
Bridget, Hayſton, Wind. and Gold coaſt, 
F ter Cunliffe, ſons and co. 250 
Cheſterfield, Patrick Black, Old Callabar, William 
Whalley and CO, 440 
Clayton, (taken by pirates, and retaken by a Portu- 
gueſe man of war), J. Clayton and co. 440 
Cumberland, John 2 Eng Edw. Deane 
and co. 260 
— Nancy, Tb. Roberts, Wind. and Gold 
coaſt, W. Davenport and co. — 170 
Cavendiſh, Robert Jennings, Wind. and Gold coaſt, 
Rd Nicholas and co. 170 
Cecilia, Richard Ten, Gambia, Fr. Green 
and co. 120 
Duke of Cumberland, John — Bonny, James 
Croſbie and co, 450 
Dolphin, John Pederick, Wind. and Gold coaſt, 
Edward Forbes and co. 2co 
Enterprize, Samuel Greenhow, Gambia John | 
Yates and co, - 130 
Elijah, „Wind. and Gold coaſt, Ed, 
Lowndes and co. 200 
Elizabeth, William Heys, Gambia, - Samuel Shaw 
and co. 209 
Ellis and Robert, R. Jackſon, Wind, and Gold 
coaſt, F. Cunliffe, ſons and co. 320 
Eaton, John Hughes, Angola, John Okill and 
co. (wood and teeth) 550 
Fanny, William Jenkinſon, Wind. and Gold coaſt, 
John Knight and co. 120 
Florimell, Samuel 2 — Callabar, Rich. Tm 
ſend and co. 320 
Frodſham, James Poyel), Angola Nich, Torr 
and co. 450 
Fortune, Hugh Williams Bonny, Raon 'Town- 
ſend and co. 480 
Foſter, Edward Cropper, Benin, Foſter Cunlifte, 
ſons and co. 200 
Fenet, Joſeph. Welſh, Wind. SY &c, John 
Welſh and co. 50 
George, Charles Quake, Angola, G. Campbell and 
co. 250 
Grace, , Old Callabar, Edward 
Forbes and co. 400 
Greyhound. , Wind. and Gold coaſt, 
Richard Savage and co. 120 
Heſketh, James Thomſon, New Callabar, Richard 
Nichols and co. 260 


HeRor, Brook Kellſal, New Callabar, Win Greg- 


ſon and co. 480 
Hardman, Joſeph Yowird, Wind. and Gold coaſt, 


John Hardman and co: 300 


Jenny, Thomas Darbyſhire, Wind. nnd Gold coaſt 
John Knight and co. 450 
Jan. Nich, GO; Bonny, John Welſh and. 
50 
Jams, John Sacheveril, Wind. and Gold chats : 
James Gildart 120 
Knight, William Boates, Wind. and Gold coaſt, 
John Knight and co. 400 
Lintott, Ralph Lowe, New Callabar, Rich. Nicho- 
las and co, 400 


Lord Strange, Edward Smith, Benin, William Hal- 


liday and co. 230 
Lovely Betty, Geo. nabe Wind. and Gold coaſt, 


Geo, Campbell and co. - 140 


Thomas and Martha, J. Gillman, Wind. and Gal 


See Africa, and African companies. 
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Little Bill Thoms Dickenſon, Wind. * to 2 
coaſt, Joh Knight and co. and Gel and 
Merſey, John Gee, Benin, John Kennion and d : nom 
Middleham, John Welſh, Old Callabar, Rich 0 n a7 
11 and ſons l — 
ethwen, John Coppel, Wind. and G _ 
5 Croſbie and co. 1 OY 1 = 
ry ons, 
(and © « Wo Jordan, oo James Pute 0 0 
ercury, John Walker * and G A * 
| Mienen and Helme dad cal, om 
olly, Richard Rigby, Wind. and Gold 
chard Golding and co. = bi op 
Neptune, Tho. Thompſon, Old Callabar, hip" * 
and Jona. Brooks and co. * 
Nelly, John Simmons, Old Callabar, William wa. UIN k 
"  liamfon and co. fatur 
Nancy, John Honeyford, Bonny, Thomas Lay * 
and co. UINC 
Nancy, Robert Ow Bonny, Pet. Holme and co, mixed 
*. Thomas 6 unn Saight, 185 uſually 
and co. dreadt! 
Onel, James Griffin, Gambis William Way" - al 
and co. NG 
Ormond Succeſs, — 5 Angola Willa © \mien 
Williamſon and co. LDE 


Pardoe, — 
James Pardoe and ©. 

„ William Farkiaten, Angola, John Welk © 
and co, 

Phoebe, W. Lawſon, Wind. and Gold coaſt, A, 
and Ben. Heywood and co, 

Prince William, John Valentine, Angol Richar 
Gildart and ſons 

3 Michael Ruſh, Angola, Richard Ci 
ons 

Ran nger, James 8 Wind. and Gold ah 

illiam F arrington and co. 

Sterling Caſtle, Charles Sen Bonay 1. 
Backhouſe and co. 

Sarah, Alexander Lawſon, Bonny, Thins Cr 
Oe and co, 


i 
Saliſbury, Thomas Marſden, Old Callabar, Robett 
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Armitage and co. Ir narro 
Samuel and Nancy, James 3 Wind. * Gold ear gulp 
coaſt, Richard Savage and co. — a the ſh 
Swan, Peter Leay, Bonny, John Tarlton and co, . M. A 
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Sammy and Biddy, R. Grayſon, Wind. coaſt, &. 
Jon. Blundell and co. ' 

Schemer, Robert Griaiſhaw, Wind. coal &c. 1 
Chalmers and co. 

Stronge, Thomas Cubbin, Bonny, Matthew " 
John Stronge, and co. 


Tarlton, James been, Boony, yon Tala wy = 
and co. 

Triton, Charles Jenkinſon, Bonny, Levin Un. they 
worth and co. ar 


Thomas, James Hutchinſon Gambia, Geo. 9 
bell and co. t 
True Blue, Benjamin Wale, Benin, John Che tin 
and co. 
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coaſt, George Campbell and co. 
Vigilant Wm Freeman, Wind. and Gold co, 


Bridge and co. F 2 
Union, Tim. Anyon, Wind. and Gold coat | 


Pardoe and co. x da- 
William and Betty, Thomas Barclay Ango 7 
muel Shawe and co. 


In all 25 
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d: it was 
The value or rate of the guinea _ — lg daun 


ſtruck on the footing of 20 8. and, ) J. butis 00% tte, 4 
was afterwards advanced to 21 8. each un 


* 


GUM 
troy of gold being cut into 44 parts 
= — — a — which took this de- 


the gold whereof the firſt were ſtruck 
| > — ined of Africa called Guinea ; for 
was brovee likewiſe bore the impreſſion of an ele- 


phant. 


Guineas and half-guineas may be imported by any pef- 
U 


£ of the 8th William III. 
ſons, Pur _ 8 of a white cotton cloth, brought 
E "a & Indies, particularly from Pondicherry ; the 
— 1 29 or 30 ells and a half long, and 7-Sths 
Pp 


3 e ſo called, becauſe proper for the Negroe trade 


\ C of Africa. * 


See Pepper. | 
VINE. UF. 1 /4 cotton and filk ſtuff, manu- 


j Eaſt Indies; the pieces of which are 6, 
3 jength, and 5-Gths or 2-3ds in breadth, 
1INGUANS. A blue and white cotton cloth, ſometimes 

ned with the thread of the bark of trees; the pieces 
uſually contain 8 ells in length, and 3-4ths or 5-6ths in 
readth ; which come chiefly from Bengal; though there 
ure alſo guinguans half bark and half ſilx. 
INGUET. A ſort of flight camblet, manufactured at 
Amiens in France; the breadth of which is half an ell. 
ULD EN, or Gould, is a filver coin of ſeveral places in 
*:rmany. That of Saxony is worth 2 s. 4d. ſterling, 
nd that of Vienna is the ſame. There are allo ſeveral 
thers, more properly called guilders. See Guilder, 
he gulden of St, Gall, in Switzerland, is worth 2s, 
d. terling ; that of Lucern 2 s. 6 d. ſterling, and that 
pf Zurich the ſame. : 
here are alſo in Holland, particularly at Amſterdam, 
o ſorts of guldens ; the one is the guilder, and the other 
alled gulder, worth about 2 8. 2 d. ſterling. 
LPH, or Gulf. An arm or part of the ocean, running 
pp between the land; ſuch is the gulph of Venice, called 
ſo the Adriatic ſea; the gulph of Lyons; the gulph of 
Mexico, and of Florida. 
N \ gulph is ſtrictly diſtinguiſhed from a ſea, becauſe the 
ater is larger: it is alſo diſtinguiſhed from a bay, or 
5 nus, being greater than the ſame. Some will have it 
| ſential to a gulph, to run into the land through a ſtreight 
Ir narrow paſſage. The ſea is always moſt dangerous 


| ear gulphs, by reaſon of the currents being penned up 
dy the ſhores, 
M. A vegetable juice, exuding through the pores of 
, ertain plants, and there hardening into a tenacious tranſ- 
arent maſs, | | 
. um is properly one of the juices of the bark, drawn 
| lence by the ſolar warmth, in form of a glutinous hu- 
id Nour ; and by the fame cauſe is afterwards inſpiſſated, 


oncocted, and rendered tenacious. 


00 Ihe chemical character of gums, whereby they are diſ- 
j nzuiſhed from reſins, and other vegetable juices, is, 
of- bat they are diſſoluble in water, and at the ſame time in- 


ammable by fire: but it muſt be obſerved, that this 


matter excludes a great part of thoſe commonly called 
ums, 


ud gencrally diſſoluble in any aqueous menſtruum; 
Mereas reſins are more ſulphurous, and require a ſpiri- 
"5, or oily diſſolvent. Boerhaave conſiders a gum as 
ort of ſaponaceous fat; which, beſide its oily principle 
common with a reſin, has ſome other ingredient that 
nders it miſcible with water. See Re/in. 
- — different, according to the different trees and 
4 e 00ze from. Some authors diſtinguiſh them 
* and reſinous gums; the firſt thoſe diſſoluble 
A ie and the like fluids; the ſecond only thoſe 
ad y oil. To theſe two, ſome add a third ano- 
. * » ſoluble with much difficulty in water or oil. 
"8 the claſs of gums are uſually ranked, gum anime, 


Engd 5 E adraganth, ammoniac, aſſa fœtida, bdel- 

1. ws benzoin, camphor, copal, elemy, frankin- 
it was , ©Phorbium, galbanum, lacca, manna, myrrh, 
ty 9 Ws a. lagapenum, ſanguis draconis, ſtarcocolla, 
now ) orax, 


ans tacamahacha, turpentine, and many others, 
nder its proper article. | 


i the general, gums are more viſcid, and leſs friable, 


GUN 


Gum-Coafl. See Guinea. | 

Gum, among gardeners, is a diſeaſe incident to fruit-trees 
of the ſtone kind, as peaches, plums, apricots, and 
cherries. 

GUN. A fire-arm, or weapon of defence; which forcibly 
diſcharges a ball, ſhot, or other offenſive matter, through 
a Cylindrical barrel, by means of gun-powder. 

Under this general name are included moſt ſpecies of fire- 
arms, which may be divided into great and ſmall. Great 
guns, called by the general name cannon, make what is 
alſo called ordnance, or artillery z under which come the 
ſeveral forts of cannon ; as cannon-royal, demi-cannon, 
culverins, demi-culverins, ſakers, minions, and falcons. 
Small guns include muſkets, muſketoons, carabines, blun- 
derbuſles, and fowling-pieces. 4 
Piſtols and mortars are almoſt the only kinds of regular 
weapons charged with gun-powder, that are excepted from 

the denomination of gun. | 

GUNFLEET. One of the channels by which ſhips enter 
the mouth of the river Thames. 

GUNNEL, in a ſhip, is that piece of timber that reaches 
on either ſide, from the half deck to the fore-caſtle ; alſo 
-the lower part, where a piece of ordnance lies. | 

GUN- POWDER. A compoſition of ſaltpetre, ſulphur, 
and charcoal, mixed together, and uſually granulated 
which eaſily takes fire, and rarifies, or expands, with 
great vehemence, by means of its elaſtic force. 

To this powder is owing all the action and effect of 
guns and ordnance ; ſo that the modern military art and 
fortification depend wholly thereon. 
The invention of gun-powder is aſcribed by Polydore 
Virgil, to a chemiſt, who accidentally put ſome of. this 
compoſition in a mortar, and covered it with a ſtone; 
whence the ingredients happened to take fire, and blew 
up the ſtone. 
Thevet ſays, the perſon here ſpoke of, was a monk of 
Fribourg, named Conſtantine Anelzem : but Belloforet, 
and other authors, with more probability, hold it to be 
Bartholdus Schwartz; at leaſt it is affirmed he firſt taught 
the uſe of it to the Venetians, in the year 1380, during 
the war with the Genoeſe; and that it was firſt em- 
ployed in a place, antienty called Foſſa Clodia, now 
Chioggia, againſt Laurence de Medicis ; and all Italy 
made complaints againſt it, as a manifeſt contravention of 
fair warfare. 
Du Gange adds, that there is mention made of gun- 
powder in the regiſters of the chambers of acounts in 
France, as early as the year 1338. 
To ſay no more; it appears that Roger Bacon, an Engliſh- 
man, knew of gun-powder 150 years before Schwartz 
was born. T hat excellent friar mentions the compoſition 
in expreſs terms, in his treatiſe De nullitate mag iæ, pub- 
liſhed at Oxford in 1216, ** You may raiſe thunder and 
<< lightening at pleaſure, ſays he, by only taking ſulphur, 
“ nitre, and char-coal, which ſingly have no effect; but 
© mixed together, and confined in a cloſe place, cauſe a 
“ noiſe and exploſion greater than that of a clap of 
„ thunder.” 

Preparation of gun-powder. There are divers compoſitions 
of gun-powder, with reſpect to the proportions of the 
three ingredients to be met with in pyrotechnical writers ; 
but the proceſs is much the ſame in all. 

However, gun-powder being a commodity of ſuch con- 
ſequence, both in reſpe& of ſpeculation, of war, and of 
commerce, as the conſumption thereof is incredible, it 
deſerves a more particular detail. To make gun- powder 
duly, then, regard is to be had, that the ſaltpetre be pure, 
and in fine large chryſtals, or ſhootings ; otherwiſe it is 
to be purified, by taking away its fixed or common alt, 
and earthy parts: thus, diſſolve 101b. of nitre in a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of fair water; ſettle, filtrate, and evapo- 
rate it in a glazed veſlel, to the diminution of half, or 
till a pellicle appear on it; the veſſel may then be taken 


off from the fire, and ſet in a cellar: in 24 hours the 


chryſtals will ſhoot; which ſeparate from the liquor 
and after the like manner may the liquor be chryſtalized 
ſeveral times, till all the ſalt be drawn forth: this done, 
put it into a kettle, and that on a furnace with a mode- 
rate fire; which gradually increaſe till it begins to ſmoke, 

6 | evaporate 
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evaporate, loſe its humidity, and grow very white, It 
muſt be kept continually ſtirring with a ladle, for fear it 
ſhould return to its former figure, by which means its 
greaſineſs will be taken away: after that, ſo much water 
is to be poured into the kettle as will cover the nitre; 


and then it is diſſolved, and reduced to the conſiſtency of 
a thick liquor; which muſt be ſtirred with a ladle, with- 


- out intermiſſion, till all the moiſture is again evaporated, 


and it is reduced to a dry and white meal. 

The like regard is to be had to the ſulphur; chuſing that 
which is to be had in large lumps, clear, and perfectly 
yellow ; not very hard, nor compact, but porous; nor 
yet too much ſhining z and if, when ſet on fire, it freely 
burns away all, leaving little or no reſident matter, it is a 
ſign of its goodneſs : fo likewiſe, if it is preſſed between 
two iron plates, that are hot enough to make it run, and 
in the running appear yellow, and that which remains of a 
reddiſh colour, it may be concluded to be fit for the purpoſe. 
But, in caſe the ſame be foul and impure, -it may be pu- 
rified in this manner : melt the ſulphur in a large iron 
ladle or pot, over a gentle coal-fire, well kindled, but not 
flaming ; then ſcum off all. that riſes on the top, and 
ſwims upon the ſulphur ; take it preſently after from the 
fire, and ſtrain it through a double linen cloth, letting 
it paſs at leiſure ; by which means it will be pure, the 
groſs filthy matter remaining behind in the cloth, 

For the charcoal, the third ingredient, ſuch ſhould be 
choſen as is large, clear, free from knots, well burned, 
and cleaving. | 
There are three kinds of powder, called cannon-pow- 
der, muſket-powder, and piſtol-powder : of each of theſe 
again there are two ſorts, a ſtronger and a weaker ; all 
which differences ariſe only from the various propor- 
tions, 

The prorortions are thus : in the ſtronger cannon- pow- 
der, to every 1000 lb. of ſaltpetre 25 Ib. of ſulphur are 
gencrally allowed, with the fame quantity of charcoal; 
and in the weaker cannon-powder, to every 100 lb. of 
ſaltpetre, 20 Ib. of ſulphur, and 24 1b. of charcoal. As 
for the ſtronger muſket-powder, 1001b. of ſaltpetre re- 
quire 18 Ib. of ſulphur, and 20 Ib. of charcoal]; and in 
the weaker, there goes to 100 lb. of ſaltpetre, 15 lb. of 
ſulphur, and 181b. of charcoal. In the ſtronger piſtol- 


powder, 100 Ib, of fſal:petre requires 12 lh. of ſulphur, 


and 151). of charcoal; whereas the weaker has to 100 lb. 
of ſaltpetre, only 10 lb. of ſulphur, but 18 lb. of char- 
coal. 


Other authors preſcribe other. proportions. Semicnowitz, 


for mortars, directs 100 lb. of falipetre, 25 lb. of ſul- 


phur, and as many of charcoal: for great guns, 100 lb. 
of ſaltpetre, 15 1b. of ſulphur, and 18 lb. of charcoal. 
For muſkets and piſtols 100 lb. of ſaltpetre, 8 lb. of ſul- 
phur, and 10 lb. of charcoal. | 
Micthivs extols the proportion of 1 lb. of ſaltpetre to 3 
oz. of charcoal, or two, or two and a quarter of ſul- 
phur ; than which, he affirms, no gun powder can poſ- 
libly be ſtronger. He adds, that the uſual practice of 
making the gun-powder weaker for mortars than guns, 
as in the example above, is without any foundation, and 
renders the expence needleſsly much greater: for whereas 
to load a larger mortar 24 lb. of common powder is re— 
uired, and conſequently to load it ten times 240 lb. he 
33 by calculation, that the ſame effect would be had 
by 180 lb. of the ſtrong powder. 
1 may alſo be made of ſeveral colours; but 
the black is the moſt ſerviceable of any. 
Corn- powder is of ſo much greater force, than when 
in duſt, or meal, that it is concluded the larger grains 
are ſtronger than the ſmaller: for which reaſon, com- 


mon powder is granulated larger than other powders; 


and therefore powder in loading ſhould not be beat home 
into the piece, ſo as to bruiſe the grains. There are 
three ways to prove the goodneſs of gun- powder: 1. By 
ſight; for if it be too black, it is too moiſt, or has too 
much charcoal in it: ſo alſo, if rubbed upon white pa- 
per, it blackens it more than good. powder does; but 
if it be of a kind of azure colour, ſomewhat inclining 
to red, it is a ſign of good powder. 2. By touching ; for 
if, in cruſhing it with the fingers ends, the grains break 


- ſpoiled, the only way is to extract the ſaltpetre with 
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eaſily and turn into duſt, without feeling batd 


toms 1 
thoſe 
ſuoule 


much coal in it; or if, in preſſing under the 2 "hay hcate 


a ſmooth hard board, ſome grains feel harder ſiding 


. iſh m 
reſt, or, as it were, dent the fingers ends = N 
is not well mixed with the ay and uu e pou 
bad. 3. By burning, wherein little heaps — 0 " 
laid upon white paper, three inches or more aſunder 4 he 
one of them fired; which, if it only fires away ms * 

ſuddenly, and almoſt imperceptibly, without & « That 
reſt, and make a ſmall thundering noiſe, ang 150 5 * 
ſmoke riſes in the air almoſt like a circle, the 1 N 1 
good; if it leaves black marks, it has too much cn wo 
is not well burnt: if it leaves a greaſineſs, the 9 1 

or nitre, are not well cleanſed. Again, if two or th oY be 
corns be laid on paper an inch diftant, and fire be pu W | 


one of them, and they all fire at once, leaving no iy that, t 
behind, but a white ſmoaky colour in the place and iþ 1 
paper not touched, the powder is good; ſo alſo if fo f 


in a man's hand, and it burns not; but if black * 
appear, which burn downwards in the place Where tþ de takt 
proof was made aſter firing, it is not ſtrong enough, by That | 
wants nitre. which © 
To recover damaged powder, the merchants Britain 
the powder on ſail-cloth, to which they add a cers of 
weight of what is really good; and with a ſhovel gi fave the 


it well together, dry it in the fun, and barrel it up, ley with-bc 
ing it in a dry and proper place, 


Others again, if it be very bad, reſtore it by moiſen . 


Othe a 0 | treble t 
it with vinegar, urine, or brandy ; then they he; ſeited. 


fine, ſearce it, and to every pound of powder wa That in 
ounce, an ounce and half, or two ounces, accorline x 
it is decayed, of melted ſaltpetre; afterwards, the i 
gredients are to be moiſtened and mixed well; {ot 
nothing can be diſcerned in the compoſition, which n 
be known by cutting the maſs, and then they gung 
it as aforeſaid. In caſe the powder be in a manner qt 


tion of 

nuance 

ance to 
be abate 
deemed. 
By the | 
commar 
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the voy: 
ſhip ſho 
feiting f. 
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ter, according to the uſual manner, by boiling, fl 
ing, evaporating, and chryſtalizing, and then with fi 
ſulphur and charcoal, to make it up again. 
Gun-powder is chiefly made in England and Fun 
where there are mills creed for the purpoſe. 

By the ſtatute of the 16th of Charles I. it was ena 
That it ſhould be lawful for all perſons, as well ſtan: 
as natural-born ſubjects, to import gun-powder, pas 
ſuch cuſtoms as by authority of parliament ſhould de 
mited. That it ſhould be lawful for all his Mach 
ſubjects of England, to make and ſell gun-powcer ati 
pleaſure, and alſo to bring into the kingdom ſaltpet 


brimſtone, or other materials, for the making of gl dow der f 
wder. | wall, aft 
By the ſtatute of the 4th of George IL it was ena omman 
That there ſhould be paid to every perſon who Wl veight « 
export, by way of merchandiſe, any gun-powder d or a lefſ; 
manufacture of Great Britain, an allowance of 456 Wy the ſt 
for every barrel containing 100 lb. weight; Ine, Th. 
lowance ſhould be paid by the cuſtomer or col 10 L for m. 
with the privity of the comptroller of the pot f the ſa 
whence the ſame ſhould be exported, or à debe he miſch 
be made forth by the cuſtomer or collector, acc ties of 
the entry of ſuch gun-powder, without fee, * Veſtmin 
ſhipping thereof verified by the ſearcher, and ot I ep abo 
firmation made by the exporter on the entry of deve! Ice une 
before the cuſtomer or collector, or comptrolle 12 London: 
port, that the ſaid gun - powder was of Britiſh a Wer o 
ture, and was exported or intended to be mt 10 miles 
way of merchandiſe, and not for the uſe of the 1 WP forfeir, 
not relanded, or intended to be relanded, in on N i} 
tain, the exporter giving ſecurity to the cuſtome bed _ anc 
lector in 5 J. for each barrel, that the gon: Po % e jultice 
9 f . d ſhouid not hey could 
ſhipped, or intended to be ſhipped, in. od in 
tanded ; and ſuch ſecurities ſhould be diſcharf * [Manded 
manner hereafter mentioned. For ſo much 2! * v ſor th 
as ſhould be entered for, or landed in Ireland. 15 au; 
and Jerſey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, ol my | ** 
jeſty's plantations, the condition of the bon * t which 
5 


wder Wa 


ſpecſively, importing that ſuch gun po, Nen 
landed, ſigned by the proper officers of his M4) 5 
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and for want of ſuch officers, by the governor of 


or plantations 3 and for ſuch gun-powder as 
tered for any foreign port, to bring a certifi- 


toms 5 
thoſe ilands 


ſhould ee lan: hand of any of his Majeſty's conſuls re- 


fcate wa port, Or under the hands of two known Bri- 


ſiding in t ſuch port, that ſuch gun-powder was 
tiſh N . ſuch Donde ſhould be diſcharged, upon 
there lan —” ſame was taken by enemies, or periſhed in 
roof that the examination and proof thereof being left 


* t iſgoners of the cuſtoms in England or Scot- 


to the comm i 
land. -nowder exported for Africa was ſold 

bat quan rut ng A2 therefore, in ſuch caſe, 
in {mall 7 de upon oath, or ſolemn affirmation, of the 
upon pie te, or other perſon having charge of the ſhip 
maſter, mate, importing that ſuch gun-powder was 
guing the voyage: ifo 8 „ 

* the coaſt of Africa, and alſo of the oath or ſo. 
ſold upon mation of the merchant exporter, it living, 
leon * beſt of his knowledge and belief, the ſa'd 
go00s ve affidavits, Or affirmations, and that they 
in the wee, Au. in Great Britain, the ſame ſhould 
had — 1 lieu of the certificates aforeſaid, 
3 f any gun-powder ſhipped to be exported, for 

ich allowance was made, ſhould be relanded in Great 
ak without the licence of one of the principal offi- 
— port firſt had, or unleſs in caſe of diſtreſs to 
_ ha gun- powder from periſhing, which ſhould forth - 
* ade known to one of the ſaid officers, the ſaid 
" 'nowder, over and above the penalty of the bond, and 
ale the value of ſuch gun- powder, ſhould be for- 
. caſe any of the duties payable upon the importa- 
ton of ſalrpetre or brimſtone ſhould, during the conti- 
nuance of this act, be redeemed, ſo much of the allow- 
ance to be made on exportation of the gun-powder ſhould 
de abated, as ſhould bear a proportion to the duties ſo re- 
b - fatute of the 5th Geo. II. it was enacted, That no 
commander of any ſhip outward bound ſhould receive on 
board any gun- powder, either as merchandiſe, or ſtore for 
the voyage, except for his Majeſty's ſervice, before ſuch 
ſhip ſhould be over againſt Blackwall, upon pain of for- 
feiting for every 50 lb. weight of gun-powder 5 l. and 
in proportion for a leſſer quantity. 

hat the commander of every ſhip coming into the 
Thames, ſhould put on ſhore all powder, either before 
the arrival of ſuch ſhip at Blackwall, or within 24 hours 
after ſuch ſhip ſhould come to an anchor there, or at the 
place of her unloading, upon pain of forſciting 5 l. for 
very 50 lb. weight of gun-powder found on board, and 
in the lixe proportion for a leſs quantity; and if any gun- 
powder ſhould be found on board ſuch ſhip above Black- 
Wall, after the time limited for unloading the ſame, the 
ommander of every ſuch ſhip ſhould, for every 50 lb. 
weight of gun-powder, forfeit 51. and in proportion 
or a leſſer quantity. 

Wy the ſtatute of the 15th and 16th of George II. recit- 
Ine, That whereas, by an act paſſed the 11th of George 
or making more effectual an act paſſed in the 5th year 


he milchiefs that may happen by keeping too great quan- 
ties of gun. powder in or near the cities of London and 
Veſtminſter, or the ſuburbs thereof; no perſon ſhould 
tp above 200 Ib. of gun- powder at a time, within any 
e under one roof, or any yard within the cities of 
andon and Weſtminſter, or within three miles of the 
"age of London, or of St. James's palace, or within 
| yrs of any public magazine, longer than 24 hours, 
* 7 — of the gun- powder, or the value: but that 
101 E 5 as large and dangerous quantities as 
tie 3 methods evade the act; and though 
ey could not | yowne to ſeize ſuch dangerous quantities, 
3 the ſame again, and maintained an action at 
= c —— thereof, though it was not detained 
efeated Nees. the good intentions of the act were 
den which ne great danger of the public ſafety : to pre- 
"1, it was then enacted, That no perſons, not be- 


had been diſpoſed of at the places to be mentioned 


[the ſame reign, intitled, An act for the preventing 


etain them, and the owners immediately 
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ing dealers in gun-powder, ſhould keep more than 50 lb. 
within the limits aforeſaid; or being dealers, not more 


than 200 Ib. longer than 24 hours, though the places 


were diſpoſed under different roofs; or on the river 


Thames, except in ſhips, &c. paſſing or detained by tides, 
or bad weather; except alſo carts and other carriages, 
loading or unloading, or paſſing on the highway; on 


pain of forfeiting all ſuch gun-powder, and the value, 
-with full coſts of ſuit to any perſon who would ſue for the 


ſame, _. J 
That perſons permitting others to keep gun-powder, in 


any places not belonging to the owners of ſuch gun-pow- 


der, ſhould forfeit for every offence one ſhilling for every 
pound of gun-powder ſo permitted to be kept contrary to 


the meaning of this act, to be recovered as aforeſaid. 


By the ſtatute of the 22d of George II. reciting, That 
as great quantities of gun-powder were frequently lodged 
in warehouſes, or other edifices, within or near to cities 
and market-towns, to the apparent danger of the lives 
and fortunes of many thouſands of his Majeſty's ſubjects; 
for preventing the miſchiefs which might happen thereby, 
or from carrying too great quantities of gun-powder toge- 
ther from one place to another; it was enacted, That no 
perſon ſhould have or keep gun- powder for more than 24 
hours at any one time, in greater quatitity than 400 1b, 
in any houſe or other place in any city, or the ſuburbs 
thereof, or in any market-town, or within « hundred yards 
diſtance thereof, within England, or within two miles of 
any of the King's palaces, or houſes of teſidence, or 
within one mile of any of the King's magazines for keep- 
ing gun-· power; nor ſhould any perſon keep, for more 
than 24 hours, at any time a greater quantity than 3000 
Ib. weight thereof, in any houſe or other place within 
England, except herein after excepted. 

That any two juſtices might iſſue a warrant for ſearching 
in the day-time, any houſe, ſhop, or other place, and 
breaking open the door thereof, if there ſhould be occa- 
ſion; and if, upon ſearch, more ſhould be found than 
allowed by this act, the ſame ſhould be ſeized, and for- 
feited to any perſon who ſhould inform and ſue for the 
ſame, , 

That no perſon ſhould convey at any one time, in any 
waggon or other carriage, within England, a greater 
quantity of gun-powder than 2500 lb. weight, or more 
than 5000 lb. weight in any open veſſel upon any river, 
within the diſtance of one mile from any city or market- 
town ; and all ſuch gun-powder ſhould be carried in co- 
vered carts and carriages ; and the barrels in which the 
ſame was contained, ſhould be cloſe joined and hooped, 
and ſecured, that no part thereof be ſcattered in the paſ- 
ſage, under penalty of being ſeized and forfeited to the 
informer. | | 

That every perſon employed in any ſtorehouſe or ware- 
houſe where gun-powder ſhould. be kept, or in carrying 
gun-powder from one place to another, being convicted 
before any juſtice of wiltully committing any act, where- 
by ſuch gun-powder might be in danger of taking fire, 
ſhould forteit 5s. to the informer for every 100 lb. weight 
of gun-powder contained in ſuch ſtorehouſe, &c. or which 
he ſhould be employed in conveying from one place to 
another; and on non-payment thereof he ſhould be com- 
mitted to the public goal, without bail or main prize, for 
any time not excceding ſix months, as ſuch juſtice ſhould 
think fit. 

That this act ſhould not extend to any of the King's 
ſtorehouſes or magazines, or to hinder the proving gun- 
powder for the King's officers, as is uſual for the ſervice, 
or to the carrying of gun-powder to or from any of the 
King's magazines, or with forces on their march, or to 
any mills already built, and uſed for the making of gun- 
powder, or to any ſtorehouſes or offices near to ſuch mills, 


or to the magazines erected at Barking Creek's mouth in 


the county of Eſſex, and Erith Level in the county of 
Kent, or to the magazines or warehouſes erected near 
Liverpool in the county of Lancaſter. | 
That the juſtices for each county, riding, or diviſion in Eng- 
land, ſhould, at their reſpective general quarter- ſeſſions, upon 
application made to them for that purpoſe, appoint proper 
and convenient plots of ground, at the diſtance of two 
5 L | . miles 
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miles from any city or market-town, not exceeding two 
acres in any one place, with the uſe of convenient roads 
leading thereto, for erecting warehouſes for keeping gun- 
powder in any quantity, firſt agreeing with the proprie- 
tors of the ſaid grounds for the fame ; and if any ſuch 
proprietors ſhould refuſe or neglect to agree, or by reaſon 
of any impediment could not ſo agree, the ſaid juſtices, 
at their general quarter · ſeſſions, ſhould iſſue their war- 
rant to the ſheriff of that county to impannel and return 
a jury at that time and place appointed, who ſhould upon 
oath enquire into the value of the ſaid ground, with the 
uſe of convenient roads leading thereto; and all ſuch ver- 
dicts and inquiſitions ſhould be kept with the records of 
the ſaid ſeſſions, and ſhould be concluſive to all parties ; 
and the ſaid juſtices were impowered to ſend for perſons 
intereſted, and examine parties or witnefles upon oath ; 
and the ſum to be aſſeſſed as aforeſaid, not exceeding 30 
years purchaſe, ſhould be paid to the proprietors of the 
ſaid ground, according to their reſpQive intereſts therein, 
to be adjudged by the ſaid juſtices; and upon ſuch pay- 
ment, or in caſe of refuſal to accept the ſame, then, upon 
leaving the ſame with the reſpective juſtices for the benefit 
of ſuch proprietors, the inheritance of the ſaid ground, 
and the ufe of the roads leading thereto, ſhould be-veſted 
in the purchaſers and their aſſigns, for the purpoſes afore- 
faid, and not otherwiſe ; and the warehouſes which ſhould 
be erected thereon, ſhould be built in ſuch manner as 
would moſt effeCtually render them ſafe and ſecure. 
'Fhat no penalty or forfeiture ſhould be incurred upon ac- 
count of a greater quantity than 30 C. weight of gun- 
powder being kept within any warchouſe or magazine 
already built for that purpoſe, unleſs the juſtices at their 
quarter · ſeſſions ſhould, upon complaint thereof, by two 
or more of the inhabitants of, or near that place, adjudge 
the ſame to be dangerous, and until the expiration of ſix 
months next after ſuch adjudication ; and provided the 
ſame was not ſituated in any city, or the ſuburbs thereof, 
or in any market-town, or within 100 yards diſtance 
thereof, or within two miles of any of the King's pa- 
hces or houſes of reſidence, or within one mile of any 
of the King's magazines for the keeping gun-powder. 
The bounty on Britiſh gun-powder of 4s. 6 d. for every 
barrel containing 100 Ib, net weight, granted by the ſtatute 
of the 4th of George II. was, by the ſtatute of the 24th 
of George II. continued until the 24th of June 1757, 
and from thence to the end of the then next ſeſſion of 
parliament. | ; 

Gun-PowDER Mill. See Mill. 

GUNSMITH, is a perſon who makes guns and piſtols ; he 
works both in wood and iron; but the gun or piſtol 
barrel is made by the founder, from whom he buys them 
in parcels, makes locks for them, and mounts them, 

GuNxsMITHs company of London was incorporated by letters- 
patent of the 13th of Charles I. in 1638, by the name 
of The maſter, wardens, and ſociety of gun-makers of the 
city of London ; who have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 18 
aſſiſtants, but neither livery nor hall. 

GunTER's Line, called alſo Line of lines, and Line of num- 
ber, is a graduated line, actually placed on ſcales, rules, 
and ſedtors; being only the logarithms transferred upon 
a ruler from the tables, ſo as to anſwer much the ſame 
purpoſes inſtrumentally, as the logarithms themſelves do 
a:ithmetically ; for what the logarithms do by addition 
and ſubſtraction, is done in this line by turning a pair of 
compaſſes this way and that. 

GuNTER's Quadrant, is a quadrant made of wo d, braſs, or 
the like; being a kind of ſtereographic projection on the 
plane of the equinoctial, the eye ſuppoſed in one of the 
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GUPPAS. A weight uſed in ſome towns of the fri 
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GURAES. Bengal painted callicoes of 36 cobres inlay 


Gum-GUTTA. See Gamboge. 
GYNACEUM, among the antients, the apartments 
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GyPsUM, or Gypſe, is alſo uſed for a coarſe ſort of ul 


a perfection, that both the eye and touch ma) , 
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poles: ſo that the tropic, ecliptic, and 
arches of circles, but the hour-circles all e 
by means of ſeveral altitudes of the ſun, 
cular latitude every day in the year; the uſe of thi by 
ment being to find the hour of the day, the "of 
muth, and other common problems of the = © 
to take the altitude of an object in degrees, 9 
UNTER's Scale, alſo called by navigators t 
large, plain ſcale, with divers lines thereon, of 

in working queſtions in navigation. On one 10 ol 
ſcale, are the line of numbers; the line of a i 
marked fines ; the line of artificial tangents, mack F 
gents ; the line of artificial verſed fines, the artieix * 
of the rhumbs, the artificial tangents of the — 
meridian line in Mercator's chart, and equal parts 
which, on the ſhorter ſcales of a foot long — 
added lines of latitudes, hours, and inclinations x; | 
dians. On the backſide of the ſcale are the line; by 
found on a plain ſcale. The lines of artificial fins ts 
gents, and numbers, are ſo fitted on this ſcale tha 
means of a pair of compaſles, any problem, hed, 
right-lined or ſpherical trigonometry, may be ſolve ö 
expeditiouſly with tolerable exactneſs; whence the inn. 
ment becomes extremely uſeful in all parts of matbemag 
where trigonometry is concerned, as navigation, dalaz 
and aſtronomy. 

The ſame lines are alſo occaſionally laid down on ruler 
flide by each other; hence called ſiding guntern (yxy 
be uſed without compaſſes, 


he Cunt, 11 


of Malacca, particularly at Queda ; 4 make the quay 
and 16 quantas the hali or nali, and 1 5 hali the baut 
450 lb. avoirdupoiſe weight. 
UR. A white cotton cloth, brought from the I 
Indies; the length 14 ells, and breadth 7 or 8. 


and 2 in breadth, the cobre being 17 inches; of wk 
the Engliſh of Madras ſend great quantities to the) 
nillas. 
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women, or a ſeparate place in the inner part of the hab 
where the women kept themſelves retired, emploje! 
ſpinning, out of ſight of the men. Under the Rar 
Emperors there was a particular eſtabliſhment of g 
being a kind of manufaQories managed chiefly by wa 
for the making of cloths, and furniture for the Emp 
houſhold. Mention is made of theſe gynzce u 
Theodoſian and Juſtinian code, and ſeveral other uti 
In imitation whereof, divers of the modern manufaitui 
particularly thoſe of ſilk, where a number of women! 
maids are aſſociated and formed into a body, ate d 


gynæcea. wu 
YPSUM, A fibrous, talky kind of ſtone, ſound * ri 
quarries; which being burnt and diluted, or wrougit 7 * -y a 
with water, ſerves to make what is called page Plin 7 — 
plaiſter of Paris. Or Hack. | 
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a ſhining tranſparent flone, chiefly found in the 9 
of Montmartre near Paris, among the plaifier 
The generality confound this with the forme!, * 
count of its conformity with the Latin gypſum; | 
happily enough, as the French gyp, or gyple, 1 

for the making of plaiſter. 1 
This ſtone being calcined in a kiln, beaten inte nd 
and ſifted, then mixed up with gum, ſize-Watel © 
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tours, ſerves to counterfeit marble; which it ec 
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um. 
Saas. The name of a trader in va- 


Il wares or goods; as ſilk, thread, tape, 
_— needles, pins and other articles; par- 
culatly buckrams wadding, hair-cloths, buttons, mohair, 
N . for taylors: but the name is alſo ſometimes 
ſed or a ſeller of hats. | ; _— 
;sneRs company of London, antiently was indifte- 
1 called hurrers and milliners; the latter from the 
= — they chiefly dealt in, which came from the 
__ Milan in Italy. But they were incorporated, by 
Elen patent of the 26th of Henry VI. in 1407, by the 
le of The fraternity of St. Catharine the Virgin, of the 
rerdaſhers of the city of London; though at preſent they 
on Jenominated The maſter and 4 wardens of the frater- 
ity of the art or myſtery of haberdaſhers in the city of 
F 0 ; 
| — is governed by a maſter, 4 wardens, and 

5 afiſtants, with a livery of 342 members, who, upon 
cir admiſſion, pay each a fine of 251. They have a 
ately hall in Maiden-lane to * their affairs in; 

4 they are poſſeſſed of a great eſtate; out of which, ac- 
ding to the generous benefaCtions of ſeveral donors, 
ey annually pay to charitable uſes about 35001, _ 
\BERDINE. An ordinary ſort of cod- fiſh, which is fit 
for ſalting, particularly in Scotland. | 
ACHA. A port-town of Terra Firma, in South Ame- 
rica, ſituated in 72 deg. of W. lon. and 11 deg. 30 min. 
of N. lat. on the north ſea, at the mouth of the river 
Hacha, 240 miles eaſt of Carthagena. The galleons firſt 
touch here on their arrival in South America; of which 
expreſſes are immediately ſent to all their ſettlements, to 
prepare the treaſure to be carried to Europe. 

\DDOCK. A fort of fiſh, eaten freſh, or ſalted for 
long keeping, ſomething like a cod, but not ſo good in 
kind, nor ſo large in form. | 
\DERSLEBAN. A port-town of Sleſwick, or South 
Jutland, fituated in 10 deg. of E. lon. and 55 deg. 15 
min, of N. lat. near the ſea called the Little Belt, 32 
miles 8. E. of Rypen, ſubject to Denmark. 

MATITES, in ms hiſtory, the blood-ſtone ; a 
kind of ruddy mineral, in form of a ſtone: thus called, 
ether on account of its reſembling dry, curdled ſtone, or 
of the faculty it has of ſtanching blood. 

Pliny reckons five kinds; the Ethiopic, the androdamas 
or black, the arabic, the elatites or miltites, and the ſchiſ- 
* * that — ee. the magnes hæmatites, 
dom the property it has of attracting iron. 
The five ſorts differ chiefly in — hardneſs; the beſt, 
cording to Dioſcorides, is that which is friable, hard, 
dick, and ſmooth, without either gritty parts or veins. 
hat commonly uſed by the painters is factitious, being 
mile of Armenian bole, and other drugs ; but the native, 


Freral uſes in medicine, being held cooling and aſtringent; 
1 = quality it is preſcribed in hemorrhages, and given 
4 udltance, in form of fine powder ; though the gilders 
77 ule it for buraiſhers, to poliſh their gold. 
* ay A large populous city of the United Provin- 
hy 47 province of Holland, ſituated in 4 deg. 20 
. 7 lon. and 52 deg. of N. lat. 4 miles eaſt of the 
* I welt of Amſterdam, near the lake, which, 
"a wy town, is called Haerlem Meer. They have 
"xp pnulaQries of ſilk, velvet, and linen here, as 
Gy cad and tapes. See United Provinces. 
33 2 Graven Hague ; that is, the Earl's Hague; a 
- 2 United Provinces, in the province of Hol- 
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or foſſil kind, comes from Egypt and Bohemia; which has 
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N. lat. 2 miles E. of the ſea, 14 N. W. of Rotterdam, 
and 9 S. W. of Leyden; encompaſſed with fine mea- 
dows and groves, but no walls, and therefore eſteemed 


a village ; though it enjoys all the privileges of a city, 


except that of ſending repreſentatives to the ſtates. See 
United Provinces. 


HAFTER. A perſon whoſe trade is to make hafts, or 


handles, for all kinds of inſtruments, of ivory, horn, 
wood, gold, or ſilver. 


HAIL, among ſailors, is to call a ſhip at a diſtance. 
HAINAN, or Aynan. An iſland of China, ſituated be- 


tween 107 and 110 deg, of E. lon. and between 18 and 
20 deg. of N. lat. about 50 miles S. of the continent of 
China. See Chineſe iſlands. 


HAINE. A river of the Auſtrian Netherlands, which runs 


through the province of Hainault from E. to W. paſ- 
ſing by Mons and St. Ghilian, and falling into the Scheld 


at Conde. 


HAIR. Thoſe ſmall fine threads that grow out of the 


ſkin of human creatures, and moſt four-footed animals ; 
but it is frequently called ſhag and wool upon the latter. 
Human hair makes a very conſiderable article in com- 
merce, eſpecially ſince perukes have been in faſhion. 
The hair of the growth of the northern countries, as 
alſo of England, Scotland, and Ireland, is valued much 
beyond that of the more ſouthern ones, as Italy, Spain, 
and the more ſouth parts of France. | 
The merits of good hair conſiſt in its being well fed, and 
neither too coarſe, nor too ſlender ; the bigneſs rendering 
it leſs ſuſceptible of the artificial curl, and diſpoſing it ra- 
ther to frizzle ; and the ſmallneſs making its curl of too 
ſhort duration. Its length ſhould be of about 25 inches 
for the more it falls ſhort of this, the leſs value it bears. 
There is no cettain value of hair; but it is ſold from 5 s. 
to 51. an ounce, accarding to its quality ; the white be- 
ing moſt coveted, then the grey, and ſo on, as it grows 
darker, 
The ſcarceneſs of grey and white hair has put the dealers 
in that commodity upon a method of reducing other co- 
lours thereto; which is done by ſpreading the hair to 
bleach on the graſs, like linen, and afterwards waſhing 
it out in a lixivious water; which lye, with the force of 
the ſun and air, brings the hair to fo perfect a white- 
neſs, that the moſt experienced perſon may be deceived 
therein, there being ſcarce any way of detecting the ar- 
tifice, but by boiling and drying it; whereby the hair 
is left of the colour of a dead walnut-tree leaf. | 
There is alſo a method of dying hair with biſmuth, 
which renders ſuch white hair as borders too much upon 
the yellow, of a bright ſilver colour; and boiling is alſo 
the proof of this, the biſmuth not being able to ſtand it, 
Hair which does not curl or buckle naturally, is brought 
to it by art; by firſt boiling, and then baking it, in the 
following manner. After having picked and ſorted the 
hair, and diſpoſed it in parcels, according to the lengths ; 
they roll them up, and tie them tight down, upon little 
Cylindrical inſtruments, either of wood or carthen ware, 
a quarter of an inch thick, and hollowed a little in the 
middle ; in which ſtate they are put in a pot over the 
fire, there to boil for about two hours. When taken 
out, they are let to dry, and when dry ſpread on a ſhcet 
of brown paper, covered with another, and thus ſent to 
the baker; who making a cruſt, or coffin, around them 
of common paſte, ſets them in the oven, till the cruſt is 
about three fourths baked, 
The end by which an hair grew to the head, is called 
the head of the hair ; and the other, with which they 
begin to give the buckle, the peint. Formerly the pe- 
ruke-makers 
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miles from any city or market-town, not exceeding two 
acres in any one place, with the uſe of convenient roads 
leading thereto, for ereCting warehouſes for keeping gun- 
powder in any quantity, firſt agreeing with the proprie- 
tors of the ſaid grounds for the ſame ; and if any ſuch 
proprietors ſhould refuſe or negle& to agree, or by reaſon 
of any impediment could not fo agree, the ſaid juſtices, 
at their general 1 ſhould iſſue their war- 
rant to the ſheriff of that county to impannel and return 
a jury at that time and place appointed, who ſhould upon 
oath enquire into the value of the ſaid ground, with the 
uſe of convenient roads leading thereto ; and all ſuch ver- 
dicts and inquiſitions ſhould be kept with the records of 
the ſaid ſeſſions, and ſhould be concluſive to all parties; 
and the ſaid juſtices were impowered to ſend for perſons 
intereſted, and examine parties or witneſſes upon oath ; 
and the ſum to be aſſeſſed as aforeſaid, not exceeding 30 
years purchaſe, ſhould be paid to the proprietors of the 
faid ground, according to their reſpQive intereſts therein, 
to be adjudged by the ſaid juſtices; and upon ſuch pay- 
ment, or in caſe of refuſal to accept the ſame, then, upon 


leaving the ſame with the reſpective juſtices for the benefit 


of ſuch proprietors, the inheritance of the ſaid ground, 
and the uſe of the roads leading thereto, ſhould be.veſted 
in the purchaſers and their aſſigns, for the purpoſes afore- 
faid, and not otherwiſe ; and the warehouſes which ſhould 
be erected thereon, ſhould be built in ſuch manner as 
would moſt effeCtually render them ſafe and ſecure. 
'Fhat no penalty or forfeiture ſhould be incurred upon ac- 
count of a greater quantity than 30 C. weight of gun- 
powder being kept within any warehouſe or magazine 
already built for that purpoſe, unleſs the juſtices at their 
quarter - ſeſſions ſhould, upon complaint thereof, by two 
or more of the inhabitants of, or near that place, adjudge 
the ſame to be dangerous, and until the expiration of fix 
months next after ſuch adjudication ; and provided the 
ſame was not ſituated in any city, or the ſuburbs thereof, 
or in any market-town,. or within 100 yards diſtance 
thereof, or within two miles of any of the King's pa- 
laces or houſes of reſidence, or within one mile of any 
of the King's magazines for the keeping gun-powder. 
The bounty on Britiſh gun-powder of 4s. 6 d. for every 
barrel containing 100 lb. net weight, granted by the ſtatute 
of the 4th of George II. was, by the ſtatute of the 24th 
of George II. continued until the 24th of June 1757, 
and from thence to the end of the then next ſeſſion of 
parliament. : | 

Gun-PowpeR Mill. See Mill. 

GUNSMITH, is a perſon who makes guns and piſtols; he 
works both in wood and iron; but the gun or piſtol 
barrel is made by the founder, from whom he buys them 
in parcels, makes locks for them, and mounts them, 

GuNsmiTHs company of London was incorporated by letters- 
patent of the 13th of Charles I. in 1638, by the name 
of The maſter, wardens, and ſociety of gun-makers of the 
city of London ; who have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 18 
aſſiſtants, but neither livery nor hall. 

GunTER's Line, called alſo Line of lines, and Line of num- 
ber, is a graduated line, actually placed on ſcales, rules, 
and ſectors; being only the logarithms transferred upon 
a ruler from the tables, ſo as to anſwer much the ſame 
purpoſes inſtrumentally, as the logarithms themſelves do 
a:ithmetically ; for what the logarithms do by addition 
and ſubſtraction, is done in this line by turning a pair of 
compaſſes this way and that. 

GuNTER's Quadrant, is a quadrant made of wo:d, braſs, or 
the like; being a kind of ſtereographic projection on the 
plane of the equinoctial, the eye ſuppoſed in one of the 
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poles: ſo that the tropic, ecliptic 
arches of circles, but the hour- circle 11 Dori, * 
by means of ſeveral altitudes of the ſun, 
cular latitude every day in the year; the u 
ment being to find the hour of the day, the ſun 
muth, and other common problems of the * Wh 
to take the altitude of an object in degrees, uh 
GUNTER's Scale, alſo called by navigators the Gun 
large, plain ſcale, with diyers lines thereon 75 — 
in working queſtions in navigation. On one f © 
ſcale, are the line of numbers ; the line of artiß 7 
marked fines ; the line of artificial tangents, — 
gents; the line of artificial verſed ſines, the artifi | 8 
of the rhumbs, the artificial tangents of the — 
meridian line in Mercator's chart, and equal part a 
which, on the ſhorter ſcales of a foot long al 
added lines of latitudes, hours, and inclinar.. 


i nations of Mer. 
dians. On the backſide of the ſcale are the line: ul 
found on a plain ſcale. The lines of artificial fin A 


gents, and numbers, are ſo fitted on this ſcale 
means of a pair of compaſſes, any problem, viele 
right. lined or ſpherical trigonometry, may be ſolyeg ! 
expeditiouſly with tolerable exactneſs; whence the inn 
ment becomes extremely uſeful in all parts of mathemag 
where trigonometry is concerned, as navigation dalaz 
and aſtronomy. b 
The ſame lines are alſo occaſionally laid down on rulers 
flide by each other; hence called ſiding gunters, oxy 
be uſed without compaſſes. 

GUPPAS. A weight uſed in ſome towns of the fra 
of Malacca, particularly at Queda ; 4 make the qum 
and 16 quantas the hali or nali, and 15 hali the ut 
450 lb. avoirdupoiſe weight. 

GUR. A white cotton cloth, brought from the E 
Indies ; the length 14 ells, and breadth 7 or 8. 

GURAES. Bengal painted callicoes of 36 cobres in la 
and 2 in breadth, the cobre being 172 inches; of wh 
— Engliſh of Madras ſend great quantities to the 
nillas. 

Gum-GUTTA. See Gamboge. 

GYNZACEUM, among the antients, the apartment dt 
women, or a ſeparate place in the inner part of the ho 
where the women kept themſelves retired, emplore1 
ſpinning, out of ſight of the men. Under the Ra 
Emperors there was a particular eſtabliſhment of gu 
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being a kind of manufaQories managed chiefly by wont DOC! 
for the making of cloths, and furniture for the E long keep 
houſhold. Mention is made of theſe gynzcea in| kind, nor 
Theodoſian and Juſtinian code, and ſeveral other authd \DERSL! 
In imitation whereof, divers of the modern manufactud Jutland, 
particularly thoſe of ſilk, where a number of womens * of N 
maids are affociated and formed into a body, ate « — 9. E 
gynæcea. | 3 
GYPSUM, A fibrous, talky kind of ſtone, found = ru 
quarries ; which being burnt and diluted, or wroupl - 4 4 a 
with water, ſerves to make what is called page e facul 
plaiſter of Paris. 4 * 
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Grrsun, or Gypſe, is alſo uſed for a coarſe ſort of tl 


a ſhining tranſparent flone, chiefly found in the q = * 
of Montmartre near Paris, among the plaifier The fve 
The generality confound this with the former, * accordn, | 
count of its conformity with the Latin gypſum; p 5 
happily enough, as the French gyp, or gYpſe, b That com 
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This ſtone being calcined in a kiln, beaten inte 1 
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VA EDASHER. The name of a trader in va- 
nous ſmall wares or goods; as ſilk, thread, tape, 
cibbands, needles, pins, and other articles; par- 
«\|arly buckram, wadding, hair-cloths, buttons, mohair, 
0 2 for taylors: but the name is alſo ſometimes 
ſe for a ſeller of hats. | 1 

 ASHERS company of London, antiently was indifte- 
as called hurrers and milliners ; the latter from the 
-n bandiſes they chiefly dealt in, which came from the 
” 2 Milan in Italy. But they were incorporated, by 
etters-patent of the 26th of Henry VI. in 1407, by the 
ple of The fraternity of St. Catharine the Virgin, of the 
\-berdaſhers of the city of London; though at preſent they 
: denominated The maſter and 4 wardens of the frater- 


| Ty corporation is governed by a maſter, 4 wardens, and 


ts, with a livery of 342 members, who, upon 
= — pay — fine of 251. They have a 
ately hall in Maiden-lane to diſpatch their affairs in; 
and they are poſſeſſed of a great eſtate ; out of which, ac- 
ding to the generous benefactions of ſeveral donors, 
they annually pay to charitable uſes about 3500 l. 
BERDINE. An ordinary ſort of cod- fiſh, which is fit 
for (alting, particularly in Scotland. 

CHA.. A port-town of Terra Firma, in South Ame- 
Fica, ſituated in 72 deg. of W. lon. and 11 deg. 30 min. 
of N. lat. on the north ſea, at the mouth of the river 
Hacha, 240 miles eaſt of Carthagena. The galleons firſt 
touch here on their arrival in South America; of which 
exprefles are immediately ſent to all their ſettlements, to 
prepare the treaſure to be carried to Europe. 

\INDOCK. A fort of fiſh, eaten freſh, or ſalted for 
long keeping, ſomething like a cod, but not ſo good in 
kind, nor ſo large in form. | 

\DERSLEBAN. A port-town of Sleſwick, or South 
Jutland, fituated in 10 deg. of E. lon. and 55 deg. 15 
min, of N. lat. near the ſea called the Little Belt, 32 
miles 8. E. of Rypen, ſubject to Denmark. 

EMATITES, in natural hiſtory, the blood-ſtone ; a 
kind of ruddy mineral, in form of a ſtone: thus called, 
either on account of its reſembling dry, curdled ſtone, or 
of the faculty it has of ſtanching blood. 

Flny reckons five kinds; the Ethiopic, the androdamas 
or black, the arabic, the elatites or miltites, and the ſchiſ- 
tos; belides that commonly called the magnes hematites, 
rom the property it has of attracting iron. 

The five ſorts differ chiefly in point of hardneſs; the beſt, 
Xcording to Dioſcorides, is that which is friable, hard, 
back, and ſmooth, without either gritty parts or veins, 
That commonly uſed by the painters is factitious, being 
made of Armenian bole, and other drugs; but the native, 
1 bali kind, comes from Egypt and Bohemia; which has 
Kveral uſes in medicine, being held cooling and aſtringent ; 
n which quality it is preſcribed in hemorrhages, and given 
ef udltance, in form of fine powder ; though the gilders 
4 for burniſhers, to poliſh their gold. 


"FP M. A large populous city of the United Provin- 
„ in the pr 
fun. of E. lon, and 52 deg. of N. lat. 4 miles eaſt of the 


on c 2 welt of Amiterdam, near the lake, which, 

bh y _ called Haerlem Meer. They have 

10 0 0. attories of ſilk, velvet, and linen here, as 
«read and tapes. See United Provinces. 
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N. lat. 2 miles E. of the ſea, 14 N. W. of Rotterdam, 
and 9 8. W. of Leyden; encompaſſed with fine mea- 
dows and groves, but no walls, and therefore eſteemed 
a village; though it enjoys all the privileges of a city, 
except that of ſending repreſentatives to the ſtates. See 
United Provinces. 

HAFTER. A perſon whoſe trade is to make hafts, or 
handles, for all kinds of inſtruments, of ivory, horn, 
wood, gold, or filver. 

HAIL, among ſailors, is to call a ſhip at a diſtance. 

HAIN AN, or nan. An iſland of China, fituated be- 
tween 107 and 110 deg. of E. lon. and between 18 and 
20 deg. of N. lat. about 50 miles 8. of the continent of 
China, See Chineſe iſlands. 

HAINE. A river of the Auſtrian Netherlands, which runs 
through the province of Hainault from E. to W. paſ- 
ſing by Mons and St. Ghilian, and falling into the Scheld 
at Conde. | 

HAIR. Thoſe ſmall fine threads that grow out of the 
ſkin of human creatures, and moſt four-footed animals ; 
but it is frequently called ſhag and wool upon the latter. 
Human hair makes a very conſiderable article in com- 
merce, eſpecially ſince perukes have been in faſhion. 

The hair of the growth of the northern countries, as 
alſo of England, Scotland, and Ireland, is valued much 
beyond that of the more ſouthern ones, as Italy, Spain, 
and the more ſouth parts of France. 

The merits of good hair conſiſt in its being well fed, and 
neither too coarſe, nor too ſlender ; the bigneſs rendering 
it leſs ſuſceptible of the artificial curl, and diſpoſing it ra- 
ther to frizzle ; and the ſmallneſs making its curl of too 
ſhort duration. Its length ſhould be of about 25 inches; 
for the more it falls ſhort of this, the leſs value it bears. 
There is no certain value of hair; but it is ſold from 5 8. 
to 51. an ounce, accarding to its quality ; the white be- 
ing moſt coveted, then the grey, and ſo on, as it grows 
darker. 
The ſcarceneſs of grey and white hair has put the dealers 
in that commodity upon a method of reducing other co- 
lours thereto; which is done by ſpreading the hair to 
bleach on the graſs, like linen, and afterwards waſhing 
it out in a lixivious water; which lye, with the force of 
the ſun and air, brings the hair to ſo perfect a white- 
neſs, that the moſt experienced perſon may be deceived 
therein, there being ſcarce any way of deteRing the ar- 
tifice, but by boiling and drying it; whereby the hair 
is left of the colour of a dead walnut-tree leaf. 

There is alſo a method of dying hair with biſmuth, 
which renders ſuch white hair as borders too much upon 
the yellow, of a bright ſilver colour; and boiling is alſo 
the proof of this, the biſmuth not being able to ſtand it, 
Hair which does not curl or buckle naturally, is brought 
to it by art; by firſt boiling, and then baking it, in the 
following manner. After having picked and ſorted the 
hair, and diſpoſed it in parcels, according to the lengths ; 
they roll them up, and tie them tight down, upon little 
cylindrical inſtruments, either of wood or earthen ware, 
a quarter of an inch thick, and hollowed a little in the 
middle ; in which ſtate they are put in a pot over the 
fire, there to boil for about two hours. When taken 
out, they are let to dry, and when dry ſpread on a ſheet 
of brown paper, covered with another, and thus ſent to 
the baker; who making a cruſt, or coffin, around them 
of common paſte, ſets them in the oven, till the cruſt is 
about three fourths baked, | | t 
The end by which an hair grew to the head, is called 


the head of the hair; and the other, with which they 


begin to give the buckle, the peint. Formerly the pe- 
ruke-makers 
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ruke-makers made no difference between the two ends, 
but curled and wove them by either indifferently, which 
made them unable to give a fine buckle ; hair wove by 
the point never taking a right cur]. Foreigners own 
themſelves obliged to the Engliſh for this diſcovery ; 
which was firſt carried abroad by an Engliſh peruke- 
maker. 

There are a great many frauds in the hair-trade, human 

air being frequently adultcrated with the hair of camels, 
goats, and horſes, Great quantities of hairs are imported 
into Great Britain from France and Spain, worth about 

6 J. per pound, beſides the duty in France, which is 6 

per cent. of the value, The duty on importation into 

Great Britain, is 4 8. per pound: but theſe dealers have 
uſually entered it from Dunkirk as a Flemiſh commo- 
dity ; whereby it only pays 1s. 6d. per pound, beſides 
the new additional duty of 5 per cent. on dry goods ; 
whereby the Britiſh government has loſt 18,000 l. at 

leaſt, from the year 1713 to 1750, 

Hair is alſo uſed in divers arts and manufactories; the 

hair of beavers, hares, and conies, being the principal 
matter whereof hats are made. 
The hair of cattle ſpread on the ground, and left to pu- 
trify on corn- lands, like other animal ſubſtances, ſuch as 
horns, hoofs, blood, and garbage, proves a good ma- 
nure; and it alſo makes an ingredient in the compoſition 
of plaiſter, 

Hair-Merchant, A perſon who furniſhes the peruke- 
makers with hair, ready picked, dreſſed, and curled, fit 
for weaving. He buys the hair of pedlars and others 
who go up and down the country of England to procure 
it; and there are ſome who import great quantities from 

abroad. | 

Hairs-Breadth, is accounted the 48th part of an inch. See 
Meaſure, 

HaiR-Lace, See Lace. | 

HALABAS. A city of the Hither India, in Afia, capital 
of the province of Halabas, ſituated in 83 deg. of E. lon, 
and 26 deg. 35 min. of N. lat. at the conflux of the ri- 
vers Ganges and Jemma, 200 milgs eaſt of Agra, ſubject 
to the Mogul. 

HALE, in the ſea-language, ſignifies to pull; hence, to 
hale a ſhip, ſignifies to pull her on ſhore. | 

HALF- Blom. A round maſs of metal, which comes out 
of the finery of an iron work. | 

HaLr-Penny. An Engliſh copper coin, whoſe value is ex- 
preſſed by its name. See Penny. 

Hare-Seal, is that uſed in chancery for the ſealing of com- 
miſſions to delegates, upon any appeal in marine caſes, 
and ſuch like, See Delegate. 

HALIT, or Nali. A weight uſed at Queda, a conſiderable 
town of the ſtraight of Malacca in the Eaſt Indies; 15 of 
which make one bahar of 4501b. avoirdupoiſe weight. 

HALL, is a public building, erected for the adminiſtration 
of the policy and juſtice of a city or corporation ; in 
which ſenſe it is called the town-hall, a company's 
hall, and the like: thus Guild-hall is a ſtately building in 
the city of London, and the great court of judicature for 
that city, where meetings of the citizens are held for the 
election of officers, and for ſolemn cntertainments. 

HALLAGE. A fee due for cloth brought for ſale to Black- 
well-hall in London ; but the word is alſo uſed for toll, 
paid to the lord of a fair, or market, for commodities ſold 
in the common hall of the place. 8 

HALLEIN. A town of Germany, in the circle of Ba- 
varia, and archbiſhopric of Saltzburg, ſituated in 13 deg. 

6 min. of E. lon. and 47 deg. 36 min. of N. lat. on the 
river Saltza, 8 miles ſouth of Saltzburg, where there are 
great ſalt works. 

HALLIARDS. The ſea- term for thoſe ropes by which all 
the ropes of a great ſhip are hoiſted up, except the 
croſs- jack, and the ſprit-ſail-yard, which are always flung. 

HALMSTAT. A port-town of Gothland in Sweden, ſi- 
tuated in 13 deg, 5 min. of E. lon. and 36 deg. 45 min. 
of N. lat. on tbe coaſt of the province of Halland, in 
the Categate ſea, 80 miles S. of Gottenberg. 

HALSER. See Hawſer. 

HALSTER. A corn meaſure uſed at Louvain, Ghent, 

and in ſome other parts of the Low Countries; 12 hal- 
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ſters make 1 muid, and 4 muids 


quarters of London meaſure. 


7 halſters are about jy 
HAM, in commerce, is uſed for a leg and thi | 


NV. 
dried, ſeaſoned, and prepared to make it mag af Pork, c 
it a briſk, agrecable flayour. bo and g . 


Weſtphalia hams, ſo much in vogue, are 


t 
ſalting them with ſaltpetre, preſſing them in Feared 3 
or ten days, keeping them in juniper-water 8 NS 
them by the ſmoke of juniper-wood, Howere I com 
gal, Flanders, and Hamburg, furniſh an abu o ory, vol 
hams cut after the manner of thoſe from Weg wa ort 
HAMANS. White, very fine, and cloſe 3 la on 0 
brought from the Eaſt Indies, particularly from as The. 
whoſe pieces are uſually 9 ells and a half in len 8 pre: 
one ell in breadth, Uh, a] 


HAMBURG, called ſometimes Ramburg, 
for a ſort of caſk for containing pickled (al 
uſually from 300 to 350 Ib. 6 hamburgs being come 
to make 8 barrels, each containing 30 or 40 la ; 

1 mons, and 80 or 100 ſmall ones. a 
AMBURG. A great city, and port-town 
upon the river Elbe, fituated in * deg. i Py 
lon. and 54 deg. of N. lat. in the circle of Low 
ony, and duchy of Holſtein. See Ger mat). | 

HamBuRG Company. See North companies, 

Bank of HAmBuRG, Sce Bank, 

HAMMER. A town of Norway. See Denmart 

HAMMFR. An inſtrument of iron, with a handle of wel, 
uſed in moſt mechanic arts, to bear, ſtretch, and the 
Bodies capable of being ſtretched, or extended und, 
hammer, are ſaid to be malleable: but when this 38; 
performed on iron heated for the purpoſe, the (wi 
call it forging. | 

HAMMERING, in coining ; a piece of money, or aw 
dal, is. ſaid to be hammered, when ſtruck, aud they 
preſſion given with a hammer, and not with a mill, 
Comnage. 

HAMMOCK. A ſwinging bed uſed by failon, x 
throughout all parts of America; being found ſo com 
dious by ſuch Europeans as are eſtabliſhed there, thit 

prefer them to the ordinary beds of their reſpedh 
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countries, = 
The hammocks eſteemed moſt are thoſe that come fi veral 6 
the Brazils; which, on a journey, are ſuſpended frond eee 
branches of trees; and their weight, not exceeding 41 1 
2 pounds, makes their carriage eaſy to travellers; x 50 fu 
ing moſtly of cotton, and manufactured with ſuch i be pri 
nuity and variety by the women of the country, tht on; By 
100 brought from the ſame place, ſcarce one has theli ep; 
deſign and faſhion. | t the 
HAMPSTEAD MW ater-office. See Mater work compan he fac 
HAMPTON. A port-town of New Hampſhire, in Ne untrics 
America, ſituated in 70 deg. of W. lon. and 4 4 ad unde 
3s min. of N. lat. 40 miles north of Boſton, ſub F conſu 
Great Britain. Mong th 
HAN. A kind of caravanſera met with in ſome pats hom w. 
the Levant, where travellers and merchants may i ciated 
with their equipage : the difference of tht han and d his priy 
vanſera conſiſting in ſize; the latter having malls Fay fro 
the former but few apartments. r eniſanc 
HANCES, or Hanſes, in a ſhip, are falls, 0r deſcend tribute 
the fife rails, which are placed as banilters in tbe f. willing 
and down to the gang-way. F cpende 
HAND-BREADTH is ſometimes uſed for a meaſures! encer. 
inches. | 1 be rem, 
HAND, or Handſul, is alſo a meaſure of four * lege ſti 
the ſtandard, according to the ſtatute of th; 1 1 Ue pre 
VIII. The hand, among jockeys, is four fingers U, ler a pr 
by which the height of horſes is meaſured. * le ant 
HANDICRAFT. Any trade that is wrought of I Wever, 
by the hand, | le maint 
HAN D- ia Hand Fire-office. See Inſurance. Ce, an 


HAND Mill. See Hill. 1 

HAND SPECK, or Spike, A ſmall lever 2 05 
bodies ith ; eſpecially to wind up the cable in 

to hoiſt the anchor. | _ 

'HANGINGS. Linings for rooms, made of ar 

or the like. Sce Tapeſtry. : 

HANK. A ſkain of filk, thread, or worte if v0 

ey 
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ty of Germany, in the circle of Lower 
\NOV be, . Brunſwick, ſituated in 9 deg. 45 
Saxony. 3 and 52 deg. 32 min. of N. lat. capital 
min. + minions belonging to his Britannic Majeſty in 
of the do gce Germany. 

or. or Hans. An antient name for a ſociety, or 
A nerchants. 
Certain fres towns of Germany, and the 
„tb, united in A ſtrict league, for the better carrying 
C of CommcTCC- ; 5 : 

dere formerly reputed to be 72 in number, com 

* ling all the important towns for commerce, not 
_" Germany, where this aſſociation began, but alſo 
* Soak the reſt of Europe 3 as, Among others, Mar- 
. Bourdeaux, St. Malo, Rouen, and Ba- 
- or France ; Liſbon, Cadiz, Seville, and Barce- 
3 Spain and Portugal; London, for England; 
n Meflina, and Naples, for Italy; laſtly, Am- 
em, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Dort, and Dunkirk, for 
hat bart of Lower Germany afterwards called the Ne- 
1 known why the name of hanſe was given 
o this allociation. Some think it derived from an old 


rench term ſignifying formerly ſociety or company; 


ders from the German a en-zee /ieden, that is, towns on 
be ſea; and afterwards, by way of abbreviation, han/e-. 
The time of the aſſociation of the hanſe towns is as uncer- 
iin as the origin of their name; ſome fixing it in 1164, 
nd others not til! 1254. | : 

The confederacy of ſo many cities depending on different 
ercigns, Who had often different intereſts, and who 
ere not always at peace with each other, ſubſiſted not 
png in its firſt extent; being reduced towards the end of 
he 16th century, to what was afterwards called the Teu- 
nic banſe, that is, the aſſociation of the Germanic cities, 
thereof Lubeck, Brunſwick, Cologn, and Dantzic, were, 
ſter the ſeparation of the others, the four principal cities. 
During the greateſt reputation of this hanſe or ſociety, it 


$ that of 1370 with the King of Denmark; but alſo 
equently armed conſiderable fleets, and raiſed troops for 


leges and liberty of its commerce; for in 1428 they 
ade war againſt Eric King of Denmark, with a fleet of 
50 ſhips, manned with 12,000 men. 
he principal factories of theſe towns were thoſe of Lon- 
dn; Bruges, which was afterwards transferred to An- 
erp; Bergen in Norway, and Novogrod in Ruſſia 
it the chief of all was Lubeck. | 
he factories of the hanſe towns eſtabliſhed in foreign 
untrics, were directed by a principal merchant, who 
ad under him a ſecretary ; and this merchant was a kind 
| conſul, who paſſed judgment upon the differences 
dong the merchants of the aſſociation, an appeal from 
Pom was to be finally decided by the magiſtrates of the 
lociated cities. 
lis privilege, called liberty of court, and which took 
"ay from the juriſdiction of the judges of places the 
enilance of the affairs of theſe {trangers, was what moſt 
Mtriduted to break the confederacy ; ſovereigns bein 
ling to ſuffer in the principal towns of their fates an 


WW; 
— which might be attended with bad conſe- 


lege ſti. on 
n vl among themſelves but it is of no conſequence 


$ breal 3 ent ſituation of the Teutonic hanſe, which, 

* wand name, enjoys ſcarce any of the privileges 

+ tient confederacy. 

den J. ' 3 6 

4k Hamburg, Lubeck, Bremen, and Dantzic, 

" p themſelves in the liberty of their com- 

erke leveral conſiderable privileges, which they 

%% Wtamed from the maritime powers, but were 

Mito Zet confir od f - : 1 

. Amed from time to time by new treaties; 

now erch tow ; - 

Il, 4 n carries on a trade ſeparately for itſelf. 

Ito the | name given by the inhabitants of Madagaſ- 

grin,  P*Odudlive of the medicinal gum, called 

Wo * camacha, See Tacamacha. 

he Harburg, A port-town of Ger- 
circle of Lower Saxony, ſituated in g deg. 


1 


dt only made treaties of alliance with ſeveral ſovereigns, 


yeral enterprizes, particularly for maintaining the pri 
Fews-HARP. Sec | 
HARPINEER, or Hqrp:oneer. An engineer, or fiſher- 


| in; 1 
© 1emaining part of the hanſe towns preſerve this pri- 


HAR 


30 min. of E. lon. and 53 deg. 57 min. of N. lat. on the 


ſouth ſide of the river Elbe, oppoſite to Hamburg. See 


Germany, 


HARBorRouUGH Company. See North companies. 
HARBOUR. A ſea- port, or ſtation, where ſhips may ride 


ſafe at anchor; the word being chiefly applied to thyſe 


cloſed, or ſecured with a boom or chain, and that are fur- 
niſhed with a mole. See Port. 


HARDENING, The act of communicating a greater de- 


gree of hardneſs to a body than it had be ore: the har- 
dening and -tempering of iron and ſteel making a conſi- 
derable article in the mechanical arts, 


HARDERWICK. A town of the United Provinces, in 


the province of Guelderland, fituated in 5 deg. 30 min. 


of E. lon. and 52 deg. 35 min. of N, lat, on the Zuider 
ſea, 23 miles N. W. of Zutphen. 


HAR DS, or Hurds, of flax, or hemp, denote the coarſer 


parts, ſeparated in the dreſſing of it, from the tear, or 
fine ſtuff. See Flax, and Hemp. 


HARD-ware, is a general term of trade, comprehending an 


infinity of different kinds of merchandiſe, of wrought 
ſteel, iron, braſs, and copper; of which there are con- 


ſiderable manufaCtures at St. Stephen's in Forez, and 


Tiers in Auvergne in France; the biſhopric of Liege, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Nuremberg, and in ſeveral other parts 
of Germany; as alſo at Saliſbury, Sheffield, Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, Walſal, and other places in England. 
The Engliſh hard- ware is reputed the ſineſt niceſt, and beſt 
in Europe; which the French, who are riling in this 
branch of manufacture, have prohibited to be imported 
into their dominions. | 


HARLINGEN. A port-town of the United Netherlands, 


in the province of Weſt Frieſland, ſituated in 5 deg, 


20 min. of E. lon. and 53 deg. 15 min. of N, lat. on the 
German ſea, 14 miles W. of Lewarden. 


HARNESS, is uſed for the furniture put on a horſe, to 


draw in a coach, waggon, cart, or other carriages ; ſuch 
as collars, leathers, traces, and the like; as alſo for cor- 
ſlets, curates, and morions, uſed as armour ; which are 
prohibited to be imported into Great Britain. 


HARP. A muſical inſtrument, of the firing kind, being 


of a triangular figure. 
Zew5-harp. 


man, who manages and throws the harping-iron. See 
W hale-F#:/bery, 


HARPING-1ron, or Harpom. A fott of dart or ſpear, 


faſtened to a line, wherewith fiſhermen catch whales, 
{turgeons, and other large fiſh. This harping-iron is a 
large javelin of forged iron, five or ſix feet long, with a 
ſharp, cutting, triangular point, barbed like that of an 
arrow. At the upper end is engraven the: harpinser's 
name, near a ring, to which the line is faſtened, which is 
let down as ſoon as the fiſh is ſtruck, to give him room 
to dive. See Whale Fiſbery. 


HARPINGS, in a ſhip, properly denotes her breadth at 


the bow: but the ends of the bends. which are faſtened 


into the ſtem, are ſometimes called harpings. 


HARPSICHORD. A muſical inſtrument, of the ſtring 


kind, played after the manner of an organ. 


HARQUEBUSS, in the ancient ſtatutes of England, called 


allo Arquebuſe, Haquebut, or Hagbut, is a hand gun, or 
a fire- arm, of a proper length to he bore on the arm; 
being properly a fire-arm, of the ordinary length of a 
mulket, or fowling piece, cocked uſually with a &heel. 
Hawzelet preſcribes its legitimate length to be forty cali- 
bers; the weight of its ball one ounce ſeven eighths, and 
its charge of powder as much, There is alſo a larger 
kind, called hargrebyſs a croe, much of the nature of 
blunderbufles, uſed in war, for the defence of places; 
being uſually reſted on ſomething when diſcharged. 

The {iſt time theſe inſtruments were ſeen, was in the 
imperial army of Bourbon, who drove Bonnevet out of 
the ſtate of Milan; which were fo big and heavy as to 
require two men to carry them : but they are now little 


uſed, except in ſome caſtles, and by the French in ſome 
of their garriſons. 


HARROW, in huſbandry, a drag made in a {quare form, 


to break the clods of earth after ploughing, which con- 
5 M ſiſts 
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ſiſts of ſeveral parts; 1, the harrow bulls, which are 
the holes where the nails go in ; 2d, the ſlots, which are 
the croſs pins; 3d, the harrow-tines, pins, or tuſhes, 
which are iron nails; 4th, the hook, being that which 
faſtens the horſe to them; 5th, the couples, when two 
harrows are tied together. 

HARTLAND. A market-town of Devonſhire, ſituated 
in 4 deg. 45 min. of W. lon, and 51 deg. 9 min. of 
N. lat. near Briſtol channel; 25 miles W. of Barnſtaple; 
and gives name to a cape, called Hartland Point, at the 
entrance of Briſtol channel. | 


HARTS-HORN, or Cornu Cervi. See Harts- Horn. 


HARWICH. A borough, and port-town of Eſſex, fituated HATBAND-maker, is a perſon whoſe em 


in 1 deg. 25 min. of E. lon. and 52 deg. 5 min. of N. 
lat. at the mouth of the river Maningtree, on the Ger- 
man ſea, 62 miles N. E. of London, 

HASLEM. An iſland of Denmark, ſituated in 11 deg. 
30 min. of E. lon. and 56 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. in the 
Categate ſea, at the entrance of the Baltic, north of the 

illand of Zealand. 

HAT. A covering for the head, wore by the men through- 
out the weſtern part of Europe; being chiefly made of 
hair and wool, worked, fulled, and faſhioned to the 
figure of the head; which are ſaid to be firſt ſeen about 
the year 1400, when they became of uſe for country 
wear and riding. 

F. Daniel relates, that when Charles VII. of France made 
his public entry into Rouen in 14.49, he had on a hat 
lined with red velvet, and ſurmounted with a plume, or 
tuft of feathers. He adds, that it is from this entry, at 
leaſt under this reign, that the uſe of hats and caps is to 
be dated, which thence forward began to take place of 
the chaperoons and hoods that had been worn before. 
In progreſs of time, from the laity, the clergy likewiſe 
took the habit; but it was looked on as a great abuſe, 
and ſeveral regulations were publiſhed, forbiding any 
prieſt, or religious perſon, to be abroad in a hat with- 
out cornets; and enjoining them to keep to the uſe of 
chaperoons, made of black cloth with decent cornets: 
if they were poor, they were at leaſt to have cornets 
faſtened to their hats, and this upon penalty of ſuſpenſion 
and excommunication. Indeed the uſe of hats is ſaid to 
have been of a longer ſtanding among the eccleſiaſtics 
of Britanny, by 209 years, and eſpecially among the 
canons : but theſe were no other than a kind of caps wore 
in colleges. 
Hats make a very conſiderable article in commerce: the 
fineſt, and thoſe molt valued, being made of the pure 
hair of an amphibious creature, called caſtor, or beaver, 
common in Canada, and other parts of North America; 
but they are alſo made of the hair, or wool, of ſeveral 
other animals; particularly the hare, coney, and camel; the 
proceſs of making being much the ſame in all. Sce Caſter, 
Camel, and Mol. 
Hats for women are made in various forms, and of various 
materials ; ſuch as ſilk, ſtraw, ſhavings of wood, ivory, 
feathers, and horſe-hair. 
By the ſtatute of the 8th of Elizabeth it was enacted, 
That no perſon ſhould mike any hat of foreign ſtuff, 
unleſs ſuch perſon ſhould firit have been apprentice, or 
covenant ſervant, to hat-making ſeven years; upon 
pain to forſcit all ſuch hats, and 51. for every month 
that he ſhould ſo continue, That no perſon ſhould make 
or fell any cap, or other thing made of felt, but only 
hats; nor ſhould make or fell any cap of woollen 
cloth not knit: and that no perſon ſhould dye black any 
cap with bark or ſwarf; but only with copperas and gall, 
or with woad and madder. See Dying. 


By the Iſt of James I. it was enatted, That no perſon ſhould 


ſet on work, in the art of hat or felt making, any perſon 
born out of his Majeſty's realms, upon pain to forfeit 
5], for every month. 

By the 5th of Geo. II. it was enated, That no hats or 
felts ſhould be ſhipped in any of the Britiſh plantations ; 
and no hats or feits ſhould be loaden upon any horſe or 
carriage to the intent to be exported out of the ſaid plan- 
tations. That all offenders againſt this act ſhould be ſub- 
ject to theſe penalties; the hats and ſelts to be forfeited, 
and the offenders to forfeit 500 l. and every maſter, ma- 
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HATTER, and HaTTERs Compa 


HaTBAND-makers company of London, was in 


HATCHES, in a ſhip, a ſort of trap - doors in the ri 


HATCHWAY, is that place where the hatches are, 
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riner, porter, boatman, or other 


- : perſon, Know! 
oftence, and aſſiſting therein, to forfeit 0 be t 
feitures might bg recovered in any court of e oth 
Great Britain; That no perſon in wu! arty f 


habiting in the | 
hat or felt makin 
every month. 
erly Very Conley 


tions ſhould retain in the ſaid art of 
Negro, upon pain to forfeit 5 1. for 
The manufacture of hats was form 
in France ; but the Engliſh hats are now | 

for the trade to Germany, Spain, Portes ry " "Wh 
where conſiderable quantities are exported, ; aal 
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letters-patent of the 13th of Ch. I. dated the gel 


1638, by the name of The maſter, wardens, 285. 
and fellowſhip of the myſtery of batband-maker 5 
city of London; which is a fraternity conſifin i 
maſter, two wardens, and twelve afliſtants ; bit 4 
either hall or livery. 1 
This company, during the wear of rich hathand; mx; 
a flouriſhing condition ; but the ſame having he 
many years in diſuſe, the trade is almoſt dwinds 
nothing; inſomuch, that at preſent there ar: ren 
of the profeſſion, 


in making bands, and buying linings fo 


or between the main-maſt and fore-maſt, throyh * 
goods of bulk are let down into the hold. Hencete 


HAaTCHEs, are alſo flood- gates, ſet in a river, to fr 
current of the water; this word being particulzhg 
for certain dams, or mounds, made” of rubbifh, dn, 
earth, to prevent the water that iſſues from the 0; 
works, and tin-waſhes in Cornwal, from running 
the freſh rivers. 

HATTOCK. A ſhock of corn, containing tweltea 
but others make it only three ſheaves laid togeth, 

HAVANA, or Havannah, A port-town, and cd 
the iſland of Cuba, in America, ſituated in 84 dg 
W. lon. and 23 deg. of N. lat. See Spaniſh Ameri 

HAVEL. A river of Brandenburg, in Germany, 
receives the river Spree, near Berlin; and, runnin) 
by Brandenburg, turns N. and diſcharges itſelf int 
Elb, a little below Havelburg. 

HAVEN. A port, harbour, or proper place where! 
may ride in ſecurity, See Port, 
HAVERFORD-we/t. A port, and borough towndl 
brokeſhire, in South Wales, ſituated in 5 deg. d 
lon. and 51 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. 12 miles 8 
St. David's. 

HAVRE-DE-GRACE. A port-town of France, i 
province of Normandy, ſituated in 10 min. dl L 
and 49 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on the Engliſh du 
at the mouth of the river Seyne, 40 miles W. of N 
dee France, | 

HAUTBOY, or Habiy. A ſort of muſical infruns 
the wind kind, with a reed to blow or. play upon f. 

HAWKERS, anciently were fraudulent perſons, wa 
from place to place, buying and ſelling braſs, pen 
other merchandiſe, which ought to be uttered u 
market; but now they are perſons who utter 7 
virtue of a licence from the commiſſioners apf 
that purpoſe by the government. 
By the ſtatute of the 9th of Wi 
That there ſhould be paid to his 
pedlar, petty-chapman, or other 
from town to town, and to ot a0 

travelling either on foot or with horſes, et 4 
carrying to ſell any goods, a duty of 41. for yet 
and every perſon ſo travelling with a N ny 4 
bearing or drawing burden, ſhould pay +** 

over and above, 
That every perſon ſo travelling, upon © 
cence, ſhould pay unto ſuch perfons as the 7 
of the treaſury ſhould appoint to be _ j 
licenſing hawkers, pedlars, and potty Cp 5 
ceeding three, or any perion deputed by then 


of the duty, and give ſecurity by bond, with e 
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. e Majeſty's name, for the payment of 
be taken in be Men, of ſix months, unleſs the 
7 to pay down the other moiety; in 
1 Donis be allowed 2 8. in the pound for 
ö 1 * erſon ſhould be found travelling with - 
y ſhould forfeit 121. one moiety to the 
the other moiety to the poor of the pariſh 
ſon ſo trading, upon demand made by any 
* vor, conſtable, ot other officer of the peace, 
ce, ny corporate, or borough, where he ſhould ſo 
1 oa refuſe to produce his licence, he ſhould for- 
| pade, _— church-wardens of the pariſh for the uſe of 
it 5 |. TY for non-payment ſhould ſuffer as a vagrant, 

; bee committed to the houſe of correction. : 
= 7 commiſſioners, or any two of them, might 
- licence to every hawker, and pedlar, for which 
4s 12 ſhould only be taken 1 s. unleſs ſuch perſon 
Pl vel with horſe, or other beaſt, in which caſe 
0. be paid 2 8. over and above the duties; and 
de commiſſioners ſhould keep a diſtinct accompt of 
| | duties and pay the money into his Majeſty's ex- 
equeT. uh 1 
1 erſon ſhould forge any licence, or trave 
8 licence, ſuch Sk ſhould forfeit 50 1. 
0 ſhould be ſubject to ſuch other penalties as for forgery. 
Tlat this act ſhould not prohibit any perſon from ſelling 
a; of parliament, forms of prayer, proclamations, ga” 
eter, licenſed almanacks, or other printed papers li- 
enced ; or any fiſh, fruits, or victuals; nor to hinder 
ny maker of go ds, within the Kingdom, or their chil- 
A apprentices, azents, or ſervants, from carrying or 
ling the goods of their own making; nor any tinkers, 
bebe, gaziers, plumbers, harneſs-menders, or other 
ſerſons uſually trading in mending kettles, tubs, houſhold- 
oods, or harneſs, from going about and carrying ma- 
rab for mending the ſame : and that nothing therein 
aatained thould hinder any perſon from ſelling goods in 

fy public mart, market, or fair. 


7 


Hormer, an 
4 if any per 


pat? fund, by the 3d and 7th of Q. Anne, and the firſt 
ff Geo. I. 

By the Latute of the 34 of Queen Anne it was enacted, 
hat every p:1ſon, actually trading as a hawker, &c. 
vho ſhould not upon demand have his licence ready, 
ſhoul! forfeit as if he had traded without a licence; 
nd in cal: any perſon ſhould lend his licence, the perſon 
ending, and the perſon trading under colour of the ſame, 
ſhould each of them forfeit 40 l. 

Tot perſons trading in the woolen or linen manufactures 
Cf this kingdom, and ſeling the ſame by wholeſale, ſhould 
not be deemed hawkers, pedlars, or petty chapmen, 
within any act; but ſuch perſons, and thoſe immediately 
employel under them, might carry abroad and ſell the 
lad manuſaCtures, 

Þy the 4th of Geo. I. makers and ſellers of Engliſh bone- 
ol going from houſe to houſe, &c. are not adjudged 
2 Kers. 


\WEER:, are alſo thoſe perſons who go up and down 


retail, 


AWMER, or Ha ſer, belonging to a ſhip, is a rope con- 
Wing of three ſtrands; being a kind of little cable, 
ſerving fur miny uſes on board; ſuch as to faſten the 
mn a" ore fhcouds, and to warp a ſhip over a bar. 
AWSES, in a ihip, are two round holes under her head, 
thro which the cables paſs when ſhe lies at anchor, 
"ig mn te Hawse, is when the cable endures any ex- 
traordinar e tres, 
a. tie Hawsr, is the untwiſting of two cables, which, 
an; let out at different hawſes, are entangled or twiſted 


* 
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AWE, is when the holes are high above the water. 

be ip * a term among the ſailors when there 

x which f uſpect the cable may be ſretted in thoſe holes; 

1 hey veer ont a little, to let another part 
wur e and this they call, t freſh the hawſe : 

ny oy nz the hawſe, is alſo uſed when new pieces 
upon the cable. | 
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beſe duties were made perpetual, and part of the aggre- 


London ſtrcets, crying news-papers, and ſelling them by 


HELI 

Riding upm the Hawse, is when a weighty ſubſtance lies 
a-croſs, or falls directly before the hawſe. 

HAY. Graſs which is mowed down and dried in the ſun, 

on purpoſe for horſes provender in the winter iime, in 
cities, ſtables, or other places, when and where green and 
growing graſs cannot be had. | 
By the ſtatute of the 2d of William and Mary it was 
enacted, That every truſs of old hay offered to be ſold in 
the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and within the 
bills of mortality, between the laſt of Auguſt and the 1(t 
of June, ſhould contain 56 pounds; and that every truſs 
of hay offered to be ſold between the iſt of June, and 
the laſt of Auguſt, being new hay of that ſummer's growth, 
ſhould contain 60 pounds ; and the perſons hringing either 
of the ſame, ſhould forfeit for every truſs of leſs weight 
I3. 6d, 
That no perſon ſhould ſuffer his waggon or cart to ſtand 
in the Haymarket, or Southwark, or other place within 
the bills of mortality, with hay or ſtraw to ſell, from 
Michaelmas to Ladyday, after two in the afternoon, and 
from Lady till Michaelmas after three in the afternoon, 
on pain of 58. 

HAZON- MAINTHI. A name which the inhabitants of 
Madagaſcar give to all forts of ebony wood, 

HEAD, in the mechanic arts, is applicd to the parts of 
inanimate and artificial bodies; in which ſenſe ſome nails 
are ſaid to have heads, others hooks; and others, as brads, 
neither, 

HEAD gf a ſhip, or other veſſel, is the prow, or part that 
goes foremoſt, 

HEAD. land, in huſbandry, is the upper part of a ground 
left for the turning the plough; or that part which is fo 
ploughed a- croſs, at the ends of other lands. 

HEap-ſea, is when a great wave, or billow of the ſca, 
comes right a-head of the ſhip, as ſhe is in her courſe. 

HEADS. A ſort of tanned hide. See Hide. 

HEAps of goods, is a term among traders on the coaſt of 
Guinea, for ſpread-eagle dollars, cryſtal-beads, iron-bars, 
braſs-pans, and arrangoes ; becauſe they are the dearc{t, 
See Bar, | 

HEAVE, at ſea, ſignifies to throw away, or fling any thing 
overboard : though when a ſhip being at anchor riſes and 
falls by the force of the waves, ſhe is alſo ſaid to heave, 
and ſet, To heave at the capſtan, ſignifies to turn. it 
about. To heave a flag a-board, is to hang it out: and 
to heave out the top-ſails, is to put them abroad. 

HEBRIDES, or W:/tern Iſands, lie on the W. of Scot- 
land; of which Sky, Mull, Iſla, and Arran, are ſome of 
the largeſt. See Britiſb Iſlands. 

HECK, among huſbandmen, a rack at which horſes are 
ſed with hay : but it is alſo an engine to take fiſh in the 
river Ouſe: and a ſalmon heck is a grate for catching 
that ſort of fiſh. See Salmon Fiſtery. X 

HEDAGIUM, antiently fignified a toll, or cuſtom, paid at 
the hyth, or wharf, for landing merchandiſe, or other 
goods: from which toll, or cuſtomary duty, exemptions 
were ſometimes granted to particular perſons and ſocieties. 

HEDERA. A kind of gum, or reſin, oozing from the 
ivy-tree; being firſt like glue, of a red colour, with a 
ſtrong, active, and diſagreeable ſmell : when dry it is friable, 
and of a tanned colour: it ſhould be choſen dry, tranſpa- 
rent, and of a balſamic odour; but care muſt be taken 
that gum Aluchi is not ſubſtituted in its place. It is re- 
puted good for the healing of wounds, and employed alſo 
as a depilatory : the belt kind comes from the Indies ; but 
it is alſo brought from Italy, and Languedoc in France 

HEEL, in the ſea-language. If a ſhip leans on one ſide, 
whether a-ground or a- float, ſhe is ſaid to heel a- ſtar- 
board, or a port; or oft-ward, or to the ſhore ; that is, 
inclines more to one ſide than the other. 

HEEL of a maſt, is that part of the foot thereof, which is 
pared away ſlanting, that the maſt may be ſtayed aft- 
ward on. | 

HEIDELBURG. A city of Germany, in the circle of the 
Lower Rhine, capital of the Palatinate, ſituated in 8 deg. 
40 min. of E. lon. and 49 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. on the 
river Neckar, 43 miles S. of Frankfort, and 13 N. E. 
of Spire, See Germany. 


HEILA, A port-town of Regal Pruſſia, in the kingdom 
| | of 
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of Poland, ſituated in 19 deg. of E. lon. and 54 deg. 
30 min. f N. lat. on the point of a peninſula in the Bal- 
tic ſea, 12 miles N. of Dantzick, ſubject to Poland. 

HELENA, Sr. commonly called Saint Helena, an iſland in 
the Atlantic ocean, ſituated 1200 miles W. of the coaſt 
of Africa, and 1800 E. of the coaſt of South America. 
It conſiſts of one ſteep high rock, and looks like a caſtle 
in the middle of the ſea; nor is there any poſſibility of 
landing but at one place, which is defended by a plat- 
form of 40 guns. It was taken from the Dutch in the 
reign of King Charles II. and is now ſubject to the Eng- 
liſh Eaſt India company. | 
The winds blowing always from the S. E. a moderate gale, 
it is an exceeding pleaſant voyage from the Cape of Good 
Hope to St. Helena, and performed in leſs than 3 weeks 
without handing a fail, or giving the leaſt trouble to the 
ſeamen. But there is no failing to this iſland directly 
from the northward, the winds always blowing from the 
S. E. in theſe ſeas. When a ſhip therefore is ſent from 
England to St. Helena, it firſt ſails as far ſouthward as 
the Cape of Good Hope, and then returns to St. Helena : 
but it is doubted whether three ſhips ever made the ifland 
in going directly from Europe fince it has been diſcovered. 

here is no anchorage any where about the iſland, but at 
Chappel-valley bay ; and as the wind always fits from the 
S. E if a ſhip over ſhoots the iſland ever ſo little, ſhe 
cannot recover it again. 
In this iſland the Engliſh Eaſt India company has a fort of 
three baſtions, and at the foot of the fort a little village of 
forty or fifty houſes. 
In this village, which is only inhabited on the arrival of 
European ſhips, the inhabitants, who the reſt of the year 
are employed in the culture of their lands, keep a kind 
of fair, where the whole trade of the iſland is carried on, 
and where failors furniſh themſelves with the refreſhments 
of the iſland, and the iſlanders with ſuch European and 
Indian commodities as ſuit them moſt. 
The produce of the iſland conſiſts in oranges, citrons, 
pomegranates, figs, peas, beans, and other fruits, as alſo 
garden ſtuff. | 
The inhabitants may be alſo treated with for white alt, 
which is excellent; bole, or red earth, much like terra 
fegillata, and ſome red dying-ſtufts. 
The merchandiſes given them in exchange are ſome wines, 
thin ſtuffs of a low price; ſeveral ſorts of linens, ſome 
hard and haberdaſhery-ware, houſhold utenſils, and in- 
ſtruments for the culture of their lands. 

HELISPHERICAL=/:2e, in navigation, denotes the rhumb- 
line, becauſe, on the globe, it winds round the pole 
heliacally, or ſpirally, and ſtill comes nearer and nearer 
to it. 

HELITROPIUM, otherwiſe Ricionoides, or the turnſol. 
Sec Turnſcl. 

HELIOTROPE, a precious ſtone of a green colour, 
ſtreaked with red veins, which Pliny ſays is thus called, 
becauſe, when caſt into a veſle] of water, the rays of 
the ſun falling thereon, ſeem to be of a blood colour ; 
as alſo that, when out of the water, it bears ſome reſem- 
blance to the figure of the ſun, and is proper to obſerve 
its eclipſes. 

The heliotrope is alſo called oriental jaſper, on account 
of its uddy ſpots. See Faſper. 

It is found in the Eaft Indies; as alſo in Ethiopia, Ger- 
many. and Bohemia. | 

HELLE3ORE. A medicinal plant, reputed among the 
ancients a ſpecific for. the cure of folly, melancholy, and 
madneſs. 

There are two ſorts of hellebore ; the black, and white. 
Black heilebore, called in Engliſh Chriſtmaſs-rofe, has a 
dark coloured root, furniſhed with abundance of little 
fibres; its ſtem green, its leaves dented, and its lowers of 
a carnation hue, not unlike the roſe, 

White hellebore, called in Engliſh neeſewort, has a 
whitiſh root, beſet with fibres of the ſame colour, ſhoot- 


Ing out at a ſort of bulb, not unlike the head of an onion ; 


its leaves being broad, at firſt green, and afterwards of a 
yellowiſh red. From the middle of the leaves riſes a 
ſtem, two or three feet high, which ſeparates about the 


middle into branches, each whereof bears a conſiderable 


. HELSINGPORT. A port-town of Sweden, in the p 
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number of little lowers like ſtars, diſpoſed 0 1 
a ſpica, or ear. 8 poſed in ny ie 
In each kind the roots only are uſed, which year 


choſen large, and fairs furniſhed with bie cle hol 
thoſe of the white, tan- coloured without, ans "ang charr 
in; end thoſe of the black, blackiſh without — i Its le 
iſh within ; dry, clean, and of a ſharp difagreeg) and 2 
They act as purgatives ; but ſo very violently u © lik affect 
downwards, as frequently to cauſe convulſions gy | 
the uſe of them internally is now negleQed, un 95 ſidera 
with other purgatives, and even alterants Wen 1 
They are ſtill retained with ſueceſs for the farcy; 0 ſwing 
and for the ſcab in ſheep : but the chief uſe 2 8 = 

it groun 


preſent practice acknowledges white hellebore 
of a ſternutory powder to clear and open the head 

HELLESPON I. The ancient name for the entre 
ſtreight which divides Aſia from Europe, paſſine * 
Archipelago to Conſtantinople : but it is now alt 
Dardanells, and is about 2 miles wide, being the , 
where Xerxes laid a floating bridge over, to — 
army from Aſia to Europe. See Dardanelli. , 

HELM, in navigation, a horizontal piece of timber, f, 
ing to move another fitted into it at right angles, oy 
the rudder ; the helm, or tiller of a ſhip, being 
or piece of timber, faſtned into the rudder, and fo cn 
forward into the ſteerage, where the perſon that fact 
the helm ſteers the ſhip. 

<P Os ſignifies to put the helm to the lest 
the ſhip. 

Bear up the HELM, is to let the ſhip go more large be 
the wind, 

Port the HELM, is to put the helm on the leſt hand on 
of the ſhip. | 
Right the HELM, or Helin the midſbip, is to keey it a 

with the middle of the ſhip. 

DEI the HELM, is to put it to the right fide o 

ip. 

HELMONT. A town of the Netherlands, in the; 
vince of Dutch Brabant, ſituated in 5 deg, 40 min, 
E. lon, and 51 deg, 30 min, of N. lat. on the tn 
Aa, 18 miles W. of Venlo. | 

HELMON TIAN Laudanum. See Laudanum, 
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vince of Finland, and territory of Nyland, fituatedin! 
deg. 6 min. of E. lon. and 60 deg. 8 min, of NA 
the gulph cf Finland, 80 miles E. of Abo, ſuljeat 
Sweden. 


HELVETIA, or Helvetic, ſomething that has a ration 


the Switzers, or inhabitants of the Swiſs cantons, Wl rery ye 
were antiently called Helvetii. ter the 
The Helvetic body comprehends the republic of Sun d matur; 
land, conſiſting of thirtzen cantons, which make ſomu Vi theſe 
particular commonwealths : by whoſe laws and culo ery yea 
all differences between the ſeveral ſtates and republic! ds only 
to be decided within themſelves, without the internen bole ro 
of foreign power. See Switzerland, = boots for 
HELVOETSLUYS. A port-town of the United Net uden pf 
lands, ſituated in 4 deg. of E. lon, and 51 deg: 5+ Aft fos 
of N. lat. on the iſland of Voern, in the province of Bl ans anc 
land, 5 miles S. of the Briel ; one of the beſt harbout y he 
Holland, and the ſtation for the Engliſh packet-u pically, 
See United Provinces, here are 
HEMINA, Emine, or Hſinine, is a great corn meaſure Ive to 
in ſeveral parts of France, and in ſome potts © | ir prop. 
coaſt of Barbary: however it is not an effectiye meu B, or / 
as the buſhel, but a kind of meaſure of accomy" ole of th 
one compoſed of ſeveral other certain meaſures; ") uuſacty 
Marſeilles the hemina of corn weighs 75 lb. on K the 
the place, or 60 lb. and ſomewhat More 20 6 He wn 
weight; and in Barbary it is computed eq Pry 
buſhels. 1 
HEMLOCK. A narcotic plant, of ſome uſe * * 8 
The common hemlock is a poiſon, though not“ unit li em 
lent ſort : for there are inſtances of conſiderable q * 
being taken without the leaſt diſorder. 10 80 3 
HEMP. A plant of great uſe in the arts and pe ben 6 Ing 
furniſhing thread, cloth, and cordage : V line Kn 


near analogy to flax, both in reſpect of form, © 


uſe, RB, is 
5 


H E R 


ati muſt be ſown afreſh every 
ny 10 . 7 tall, flender ſort of ſhrub, 
© is hollow, and big 2 wal be 
ſed in the compoſition of gun-powder. 
charred, 1 * or ſixes from the ſame pedicle, 
__ * jagged; yielding a ſtrong ſmell, which 
an 
afefts the bes, ement of hemp makes a con- 
The culture and . at „ 


icle in a . 
qe) h —— as pulling, watering, beating, and 
tio 


wor ant is ſown in May, ina warm, ſandy, 
erh 2 1 ſufficient to acſtroy weeds, on any 
P ” About Lammas it is fit for gathering, the 
ob bits maturity being its leaves turning yellow, and 
4 It is of two kinds, male, popularly called 


or fimble. The male alone produces 
ul; a0 c 


ſeed to perpetuate the kind ; the female is the lighteſt, and 
i pe. ee 3 tries produce but 
The Engliſh and Dutch, whoſe countries p 2 
itte hemp in proportion to what they have 1 occa an 
with regard to their fleets, and merchant-ſhips, buy 
C great quantities of it vearly in Italy, and the northern 
4 in Riga, Coningſberg, Narva, Courland, 


ies; AS 1 
er. The beſt is the Italian; and the next 


Luſſia. 
= all the provinces of France produce hemp in 
dundance, which makes a very conſiderable article in 
be French tiade, by its great conſumption in the king- 
Jom, cither ſor thread, linens, or cordage; the French 
ndia company having not forgot among other things the 
1!ture and traffic of ſo neceſſary a plant. 
emp is the foundation of ſeveral profitable manufactures; 

al-cloth, ticking, ſacking, cordage, twine, and nets : 
herefore its culture ought to be encouraged, both in 
reat Britain and its northern colonies in America. 
NECHEN. An herb which grows in ſome parts of 
merica, particularly in the iſthmus of Panama; being a 
ind of hemp of which the Indians make thread, cloths, 
d cords : but the leaves of this plant are more like thoſe 
f the European thiſtle, than of hemp. ; 
NRY-Cape. The ſouth cape of Virginia, in America, 
ated in 74 deg. 50 min. of W. lon, and 37 deg. of 
lat. at the entrance of the bay of Cheſepeak. 
RACLEA, A port-town of European Turky, in Ro- 
nia, ſituated in 28 deg. of E. lon. and 41 deg. of N. 
ft. on the Propontis, 60 miles 8. W. of Conſtantinople, 
jnce a great city, but now run to ruin. 
RB, is a denomination for thoſe plants whoſe ſtalks periſh 
very year, after the production of their bloſſoms, and 
ter the ſeeds which are to preſerve their ſpecies are come 
d maturity, h 
pi theſe plants ſome are annual, and muſt be ſowed 
ry year; others biſannual, which produce flowers and 
6s only every two or three years; and others vivarous, 
hole root is preſerved all the winter, and in the ſpring 
ots forth leaves, bloſſoms, and ſeeds. 
aden plants, or herbs, are thoſe cultivated in gardens, 
(fit los eating. Medicinal herbs, are thoſe of which phy- 
ans and apothecaries compoſe their remedies : and vul- 
Fay herbs, are thoſe which taken interiorly, or applied 
Ppically, are good for the healing of wounds. 
here are an affinity of herbs; ſome of which, as re- 
de to trade, are deſcribed in this dictionary under 
Kr proper articles, 
- or Herba, in foreign manufactures, particularly in 
1 Eaſt and Weſt Indies, is underſtood of ſtuffs 
2 of herbs, reduced into flax, and afterwards 
de Principa] of theſe ſtuffs being ſpun herbs, ſilk 
bolt herbs, and herb taffeties. 
0 lac is a term in the Eaſt Indies for a kind of 
J * made of a thread taken from different ſorts 
them eng uſually fold at Surat; but Europeans only 
is Out of curioſity, as they readily cut in the 


3 that theſe cloths, which are uſually coloured, 
made of herbs ; but of a ſilk produced by a kind 


fl . 
* we woods, and left upon the trees: though the 
I. Pon is the moſt com * 


*B, ; a term given by the Engliſh of Virginia to a 


ſo eflicacious in ſcouring 


HER 


kind of hemp which grows naturally, and without cul— 
ture, in that part of North America; being ſpun like 
European flax, but the thread is more beautiful and gloſſy. 
The Indians make only cordage and nets of it; but the 
Europeans make linens and flight ſtuffs of it, which ſuc- 
ceed admirably well. 

There is another kind of this filk herb found in South 
America; eſpecially in the mountains of Popayan ard 
Peru. The root of the plant is full of knots, and its 
leaves are like the blade of a ſword; of the thickneſs of 
the hand in the middle near the root, but thinner towards 
the edges, and upper part where they terminate in a 

oint. 

Ehe Indians and Spaniards cut theſe leaves when at a 
certain growth ; and, after drying them in the ſun, beat, 
and extract from them different ſorts of threads, coarſe cr 
fine, employed in making hammocks, cordage, and a 
kind of, half ſhifts, with which the Indian women cover 
themſelves from their waiſt. The threads of the fineit 
ſort are uſually for ſilk ſtuffs; and ſtockings, as gloſſy as 


* thoſe of Spain; the fineſt ſort being for lace, with which 


the Mulatoes and Negroes adorn. themſclves on days of 
great ceremony : of all which merchandiſe there is a 
great trade in the principal towns of the South ſea, and 
farther up the country. 


HERE of Bengal, has a ſtalk of a finger's thickneſs, on the 


extremity of which there grows a tufted button, ſpun 
into a very fine and gloſſy thread, with which carpets and 
bed-coverings are made, variegated with divers figures; 
beſides, of this herb alſo is made that kind of taffety called 
in Europe herb taffety. | 


Soft HERB, is an Eaſt India ſtuff, half herb and half cotton, 


whereof the pieces are 7 ells and a half in length, and 
3 or ; in breadth, | 


HeRsB-taffety, is an Indian taffety manufadtured out of a 


ſilky matter extracted from ſeveral plants growing in In- 
doſtan, and ſome parts of China. 


HER Ba, however, is properly the bark of a tree, growing 
in many places of India and China, which being drawn 


out very fine, works like ſilk, and is mixed with ſilk or 
cotton, in the manufactures of calicoes. 


HERCULES Pillars, are Mount Calpe in Spain, near Gib— 


raltar, on the European five of the Streights ; and Mount 


Avila on the &4frican ſide of the ſtreights of Gibraltar. 
HER METIC, or Ee me: cal Art, is a name given to che- 


miſtry, on a ſuppoſition that Hermes Trilmegiſtus was 
the inventor thereof, or excelled therein. 

ERME IICAL Seat. A manner of ſtopping or cloſing 
glaſs- veſſels, for chemical operations, ſo very accurately 
that nothing can exhale, or eſcape ; not even the moſt 
ſubtile ſpirits. It is performed by hcating the neck of 
the veſſel, in the flame of a lamp, till it is ready to melt; 
and then with a pair of pincers twiſting it cloſe together, 
which is called putting on Hermes's ſeal. 

There are other ways of ſealing veſſels hexmetically ; as by 
ſtopping them with a plug, or ſtopple of glaſs, well luted 
into the neck of the veſſel: or by turning another oz:um 
philoſaphicum upon that wherein the matter is contained. 


HERMODACT VLS. in medicine, a drug uſed as a gentle 


purgative: but naturaliſts are not agreed as to the origin 
of this drug. Some will have it the root; others the fruit 
of a plant: however, to reconcile them, there might 
probably be allowed two kinds of hermodaclyls ; the one 
a root, the other a fruit. 

The fruit is about the ſize of a little cheſnut; in figure 
reſembling a heart, ruddy without, very white within ; 
of a light fungous ſubſtance, without fibres, eaſily broke, 
and reduced into a ſubſtance like flour, of a ſweetiſh taſte, 


but ſomewhat viſcid. It is brought dried from Egypt and 


Syria: but authors differ as to the plant which bears it:: 
in the common opinion it paſſes for a ſort of colchicum; 
others take it for a tuberoſus iris. 
Hermodactyls promote perſpiration, but are chiefly uſed 
to purge pituitous humours of the brain and joints; being 
g the mucilaginous glands, and pre- 
ſerving them from the lodgments of gritty matters, which 
occalion the gout and arthritic pains, that they are Ce- 
nominated by ſome writers ana articulorum, 


HERNGRUNT. A town of Upper Hungary, ſituated 
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HET 


in 19 deg. 20 ala. of E. lon. and 48 deg. 47 min. of HETEROSCII, in geography, a term vul 


N. lat. 65 miles N. of Buda, near the Carpathian moun- 
tains ; where is one of the richeſt copper-mines in Europe, 
with ſeveral ſorts of vitriol. 

HERON, A large bird, bearing on its head a kind of tuft 


compoled of very fine feathers; uſed chiefly for the orna- 


ments of theatrical and maſquerade caps. 
HERRING. There are ſeveral names given to herrings, 
according to the different manners wherein they are or- 
dered; as, Iſt, ſea-ſticks, being ſuch as are catched all 
the fiſhing ſeaſon, and are but once packed. A barrel of 
theſe hold ſix or eight hundred, eight barrels to the tun 
by law: a hundred of herrings is to be one hundred and 
twenty ; a laſt ten thouſand ; and they commonly reckon 
fourteen barrels to the laſt. "There are others repacked 
on ſhore, called repacked herrings : ſeventen barrels of ſea- 
ſticks, making from twelve to fourteen of repacked ones. 
'The manner of repacking them is to take the herrings 
waſhed out in their own pickle, and! lay them orderly in 
a freſh barrel. Theſe have no ſalt put to them, but cloſe 
packed, and headed up by a ſworn cooper with pickle, 
when the barrel is half full; the pickle being ſo ſtrong a 
brine that the herrings will ſwim in it. 
2d, Summers are ſuch as the Dutch chaſers, or divers, 
catch from June to the 15th of July. Theſe are ſold 
away in ſea-ſticks, to be ſpent preſently in regard to their 
fatneſs ; becauſe they will not endure repacking : they go 
one with another, full, and ſhotten; but the repacked 
' herrings are ſorted, and the full ones put by themſelves. 
zd, The ſhotten and fick herrings by themſelves ; the 
barrel whereof is to be marked diſtinctly. 
4th, Crux herrings, which are ſuch as are caught after 
the 14th of September: theſe are cured with ſalt upon 
ſalt, and are carefully ſorted out, all full herrings, and 
uſed in the repacking. 
5th, Corved hertings ſerve to make red herrings ; being 
ſuch as are taken in the Yarmouth ſeas from the end of 
Auguſt to the middle of October ; provided they can be 
carried aſhore within a week or leſs after their taking. 
Theſe are never gipped, but rowed in ſalt, for the bet- 
ter preſerving of them, till they can be brought on ſhore ; 
and ſuch as are kept to make red herrings, are waſhed in 
great vats in freſh water, before they are hanged up in 
herrivg-hangs, or red herring houſes, 
As for the manner of ſalting herrings: the nets being 
haled on board, the fiſhes are taken out, and put into 
the warbacks, which ſtand on one ſide of the veſſels; 
where, when all the nets are thus unloaded, a perſon fills 
the gipper's baſkets, The gippers cut their throats, 
take out their guts, and fling out the full herrings into one 
baſket, and the ſhotten into another. One man takcs 
the full baſket, when they are gipt, and carries them to 
the rower-back, wherein there is ſalt. One boy rows 
and ſtirs them about in the ſalt, another takes them thus 
rowed, and carries them in buckets to the packers. Four 
men pack the herrings into one barrel, and lay them one 
by one, ſtraight and even; and another man, when the 
barrel is full, takes it from the packer. It is let ſtand a 
day, or more, open to ſettle, that the ſalt may melt and 
diſſolve to pickle; after which they are filled up, and the 
barrel headed. The pickle muſt be ſtrong enough to 
ſuſtain a herring, otherwiſe the hſh will decay, 
led HERRINGS, ; 

- eee c See Herring-Fiſbery. 

HrRRINSGSs are ſometimes preſcribed in medicine, by way 
of cataplaſms, to the feet, in fevers; as being ſuppoſed to 
draw the febrile matter downwards: though it is more 
probable this effect ſhould be owing to the ſalt uſed in the 
pickle, 

HzRRING-buſs. 
Buſs. 

HERRING Cob, is a young herring. 

HERRING-Fiſbery. dee Fiſhery. | 
HESSE- Caſſel- Landgraviate, including Metterauia, is a ter- 
ritory of Germany, in the circle of the Upper Rhine. 
HETEROGENEOUS, or Heterogenial, literally imports 
ſomething of a different nature, or that conſiſts of parts 
of different or diſſimilar kinds, in oppoſition to the ho- 
mogeneous : thus, the refining of a metal is the purging 

it from all its heterogeneous parts, See Refining. 


A veſſel uſed in the herring fiſhery. See 


H 1 


thoſe inhabitants of the earth, whoſe ee Wiley debe 
tide is always projected the ſame way, either 4. b xport 
or ſouthward : in which ſenſe, the inhabitants rig And tl 
perate zones are called heteroſcii. ble ta ot be 
Hxrrkosci, however, in ſtrictueſs, and accorg; path b 
origin and reaſon of the word, is a term of Ain oth des 0 
denotes thoſe inhabitants, which, during the Wb. A were | 
; ; Pagan he du 

have their noon-tide ſhadows projected differen of 
from each other. Ihus, we who inhabit the no? = 

"ut arc 


temperate zone, are heteroſcii with regard to thoſs w, 
inhabit the ſouthern temperate zone, and thoſe u. 
teroſcii with reſpect to us. * ls 


ann 
alve-! 


From this definition it follows, that only the jah, ry? 
of the two temperate zones are heteroſcii; er 4 
word ordinarily applied to any other : though, in * fler : 
there is always one part of the torrid zone, who: hi — 
tants are heteroſcii with regard to thoſe of the re 1 heck, 
with regard to thoſe of one of the temperate zone: * Iaroe | 
at the time of the ſolſtices; and, even at that tn lg herds 
the torrid zone are heteroſcii with regard to thoſe of ws the ba 
the temperate zones. But as this is variable, u ni COUT 
people of the torrid zone have their ſhadow now and ta 
and then on the other fide; the cuſtom is to cil ta bass, 
amphiſcii, and not heteroſcii. See Amphiſci, back, 
HEYRS, in huſbandry, young timber trees, uſually kit that 0 
ſtandards, in felling of woods, or copſes. See Tinyy ten be 
HIDE. The ſkin of a beaſt, particularly that of a bulk Clout 
or cow. See Skin, and Tanning. part of 
There are hides of ſeveral denominations, accorliny u Crope 
their ſtate and quality. Jeatiel 
Curricd Hip RE, is that which after tanning has paſſed thru Utper 
the curtiers hands, and has thus received its laſt prey heads, 
tion, and is fitted for uſe. the be 
Raw HI DE, or Green Hide, is that which has not unde: and cl 
gone any preparation, being in the ſame conditeas veral | 
when taken off the carcaſe. ERA 
Salted HI DE, is a green hide, ſeaſoned with ſea- ſalt and deſert! 
or ſalt-petre ; to prevent its ſpoiling and corrupting, e bacca, 
by keeping it too long in cellars, or in tranſporting or {yr 
too far in a hot ſeaſon. clean 
There are alſo hides dried in the hair, ſent from Amer menſe 
particularly thoſe of buffaloes. See Buff. | its ci 
Tanned Hips, are hides either green, ſalted, ot on Peſide 
further dreſſed, and prepared by the tanner, by put called 
off the hair, and ſteeping them in pits of lime 2nd u the ba 
See Tanning. ; eck, 
By ads paſſed in the gth and roth of Queen Anne, bi It is c 
and ſkins imported, after payment of the duties, tl tunva, 
be marked, or ſtamped to denote the ſame. | * 
Stamps are to be provided by the commiſſionets > Ther 
cuſtoms ; and counterfeiting ſ»ch ſtamps, or Kno here 
ſelling any hides with ſuch counterfeited ſtamps, * "ar 
felony. * r 
Such goods ſhipped off to be exported, and after was ER 
landed, are forfeited with treble their value. * Ch 
By acts paſſed in the 13th, 14th, and 20th of oy : 1 
hides of ox, ſteer, bull, cow, or calf, omen . iam i 
raw, may not be exported, upon penalty of 706 * 3 
diſability to deal in leather for the future; 9 * 5 
portation is likewiſe declared a common 1 Ion 
for the ſhips uſe only, and not exceeding = : * l 
exported from any iſland belonging to Grcat — IGH » 
cept Ireland, to any other place than Great Biltam, "Ig 
enalty is double the value. : ICT 
The 3 on hides, as granted by the third 2 1 - 
from the 1ſt of Auguſt 1718 for ever, 15 for yas 6 . 
of avoirdupoiſe weight 1 d. And ai hides " ＋ LDP. 
dreſſed or curried, are alſo to draw bag“ N 10 - 
weight, as they ſhall weigh at the cuſtonv bog 4 dep 1. 
3 2 F . Or relle 1 Ss I 
ſkins and lamb-ſkins, tanned, tawed 1 
draw back. : ir «| inba f 
By the 12th of Queen Anne, the hides as ke | Nez 
baving paid duties at the time of eng "fame, means 
been marked with a ſtamp to denote - 1 5 mk 
two third parts of thoſe dutics May» upon 5 0 aut folding 
foreign parts, be repaid by thc . 5 | gien The f 
that port ; provided ſufficient card not be leb ment, 


the collector of the cuſtoms, that * a tors we 
in Great Britain: whereupon the 1819 ce 


HIN | 
expreſſing the kinds, quantities, and weights 


debentu res 


X oe rawback may be allowed, althoꝰ the ma rks have 
And thi 


cers of the cuſtoms ; provided that 
. _ Pry 1 of the cuſtoms, that the 
path be ins contained in the reſpective bales or packs, 
des or ked with the ſtamps denoting the payment of 
nere mat and how much the duties amounted to, to- 
the _ the weight exported. But if relanded, they 
3 "Frited, and treble the value. | 
3 4 hides are marked on each buttock, and tanned 
kin above the tail: but never on the fleſh ſide. 


nder the 


„ father; as | 
war" are generally made from the largeſt ox, bull, 
vw) 


ſteer, or cow-hide, and are tanned whole, except the 
ices and tails, which are cut off, and tanned ſeparately, 
Packs, which are made from ſmall, as much as from 
bree hides, and for convemency in tanning, and after- 
wards for packing them for exportation, they are ſlit down 
the back in two parts, ſo that each two ſides of leather are 
counted but one 3 The pates and tails are cut off 
ad tanned ſeparately. 
Bends, 3 — off the beſt part of the hide, as the 
back, ribs, ſhoulders and buttocks, and then tanned : fo 
that out of one hide there may be made fix, eight, or 
ends. 
. which are a ſmall ſort of bends, the beſt 
part of a hide being cut into twenty or thirty pieces. 
Crope ſoles, which are cut out of the back of a good upper 
leather hide after it is tanned. 
Uther leather, as roundings, rands, wombs, dippings, and 
heads, which are the offal, being only the thin part, as 
the belly, flanks, and ſhinks of thoſe hides, the bends 
and clouting- leather were cut from; and are cut into ſe- 
veral pieces and tanned, 


ERA PICRA, in pharmacy, a kind of electuary, firſt 
bacca, ſpicanardi, ſaffron, and maſtic, made up with honey, 


cleanſe the ſtomach, remove obſtructions, promote the 
menſes and hxmorrhoides, and ſweeten the blood: tho” 
its chief ule is in making the tinctura ſacra. 

Beſides this ſimple hiera picra, there is a compound ſort, 
called diacolocynthidos pachii, by reaſon colocynthis is 
the baſe thereof, and that it was firſt uſed, with good ſuc- 
ccls, by Pachius of Antioch, in divers obſtinate diſeaſcs, 
It is compoſed of colocynthis, opoponax, ariſtolochia ro- 
tunda, agaric, and ether. ingredients; being uſed in epi- 


menſes, and promote the expulſion of the after-birth. 
There is alſo a third ſort of hiera, called liberanus, but 
rely uſed ; and Dr. Quincy ſays it is one of the-moſt ri- 
ry medicines ever contrived, though it paſles for a 
cordial, 

IERES. A town of Provence, in France, ſituated in 
bdeg. 5 min. of E. lon. and 43 deg. 5 min. of N. lat. on 
the Mediterranean, 8 miles E. of Toulon. 

ERES ande, are ſituated near the coaſt of Provence, in 


France, oppoſite to the towns of Hieres and Toulon. 
dee French! ſlands. 


* 
1 


ſea or Ocean, is that far from land. 


See Sea, and 
cean, 


See Tide. 


ow. 
7 ER. A perſon who buys up proviſions in the country, 
eee them to peoples houſes, inſtead of bringing 
IS rler 
ric of * A city of Germany, capita! of the biſhop- 
, ldefheim, ſituated in 18 deg. of E. Jon. and 52 
8 : 15 of N. lat. 30 miles S. W. of Brunſwic, and 17 
inh] . over; an imperial city, or ſovereign ſtate, che 
were ts being a mixture of Lutherans and Papiſts. 
Means u in building, thoſe neceſſary iron ligaments, by 
$ Whereof doors, lids, folds of ables, and the like, 


make their ; : 
fling, motions, whether of opening, ſhutting, or 


he ſpecies of 


hinges are many, as bed, box, butts, caſe- 
Went, L 


acathire, and ſmooth- filed, caſting, cheſt- black, 


denomination of tanned hides are comprehen- 


deſcribed by Galen, compoſed of aloes, cinnamon, aſara- 


or ſyrop of violets and honey ; being uſed to purge and 


leplies, apoplexies, palſies, and lethargies; to excite the 


UGH water, is that ſtate of the tides when they ceaſe to, 


F 4 
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os 
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coach, dbx, dovetails:: eſſes, folding, garnets, dozen- 
ware lang, weighty-long, Jamb-heads; port, ſide Lan- 
caihire, fide ſmooth-hled, fide with riſing joints, fide 
with ſquares, ſcrew, ſcuttle, ſtall; trunk of ſundry ſorts, 
joints; Lancalhire, dozen-ware with-houks, dozen ware 
long, dozen ware ſhort, weighty long, and weighty ſhort, 

HIN. The flame for afla-foztida in China, of which tlic 
Chineſe export much from Batavia, 

HIPPO, now Bena. A port town of Africa, ſituated in 
7 deg. 40 min, of E. lon. and 35 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 
on the coatt. of Algiers and province of Conſtantina, 90 
miles N. E. of the city of Conſtantina. 

HIPPOCRAS. A kind of medicated wine, being a drink, 
or beverage, compoſed of wine, with ſpices and other in- 
gredients infuſed therein, much uſed among the French 
by way of dram after meals. There are various kinds 
of hippocras, according to the kind of wine, and the 
other additional ingredients made uſe of; as white..hip- 
pocras, red hippocras, claret hippocras, ſtrawberry hip- 
pocras, hippocras without wine, and cyder hippocras. 
That directed in the college diſpeniatory, is to be made 
of cloves, ginger, cinnamon, and nutmegs, beat, and 
iofuſe! in canary, with ſugar ; to the infuſion ſhould be 
put milk, a lemon, and ſome flips of roſemary, and the 
whole to be {trained through a flannel ; which is recom— 
mended as a cordial, good in pataiytic, and all ncrvuus 
caſes. 

RIPPOLAPATHUM, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of la— 
pathum, called alſo monk's rhubarb. See Rhubarb. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS, or Sa-, an ampliicious animal, 
not ſo much like a horſe as an ox; of which it has not 
altogether the reſemblance ; having ſomething alſo of the 
bear and the hog. See Sea-borſe, and Walrus. 

They are met with abundantly upon the banks of the 
Nile, and the Niger; but thoſe of the Niger are larger, 
and more dangerous than thoſe of the Nile. There are 
alſo many in ſome iſlands on the cozſt of Africa; but 
ſmaller, and even of different figures. | 
The Negroes of Guinea feed on their flcſh, which ſome 
Europeans make no difficulty alſo of eating, reputing the 
taſte pretty good, though ſomewhat ſavouring of {lime 
and mud, 

The teeth of the ſea-horſe are extremely white, and better 
than ivory for ſupplying the place of loſt teeth ; buth upon 
account of their hardneſs, and not ſo readily growing yel- 
low: handles for knives, and turnets work, are alſo made 
of them. * 


't 


HIRCULUS. A kind of felſe nardus, found mixed with 
ccltic nardus. 
HISPANIOLA. An iſland of America, in the Atlantic 


ocean, fituated between 67 and 74 deg. of W. lon. and 
between 18 and 20 dep. of N. lat. being about 420 miles 
long from E. to W. and 120 in breadth from N. to S. 
50 miles E. of Cuba, 70 miles E. of Jamaica, 60 miles 
W. of Porto- Rico, and 300 miles N. of Terra Firma. 
See French and Spaniſh America, under France and Spain. 

HISTIODROMIA, the art of ſailing, or of conducting 
veſſels on the ſea. See Sa'ling, * 

HITHE. One of the cinque ports in the county of Kent, 
ſituated in 1 deg. 7 min. of E. Ion. and 51 deg. 6 min. of 
N. lat. on the Engliſh channel, 13 miles S. of Canter- 
bury, and 6 miles W. of Dover. 

HOED. A corn meaſure, being one of the diminutions of 
the laſt, and uſed in ſeveral towns of the United Provinces, 

HOG's-gwm. A kind of reſin, or ſovereign balſam for 
the healing of wounds, oozing from a tree which grows 
in the itland of St. Domingo. It has been called 
hog's gum becauſe this animal made known its virtue 
and qualities, being accuſtomed, after the battics wild 
boars have. with each other, to open the bark of the tree 
with his tuſks, and to rub himſelf after wards againſt it, 
when the gum begins to ooſe. 

HOGSHEAD. A meaſure, or veſſel of wine or oil, con- 
taining the fourth part of a tun, or 63 gallons. Sce 
Meaſure, 

Two of theſes hogſheads make a pipe, or butt. 

The diſtillers weigh their veſlels when full, and for a 
hogihead allow four hundred weight, two quarters, and 
twenty-two pounds, Caſk, and liquor. | 


HOGUE 
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HCGUE. A town and cape, ſituated in 2 deg. of W. lon. 
and 49 deg, 50 min. of N. lat. on the N. W. point of 
Normandy, ia France. 

HOHIO. A river of North America, which riſes in the 
Apalachian mountains, near the confines of Carolina, 
and Virginia, and running 8. W. falls into the river 
Mifiſſippi z being reckoned by ſome the principal ſtream, 
wh:ch forms the river Mifſiſip. 

HOLANS. A kind of cambric manufactured in Flan- 
ders, and ſent in conſiderable parcels to Spain, whence 
it paſſes to the Spaniſh Welt Indies. 

HOLBECK. A town of Denmark. See Denmark. 

HOLD, of a ſhip, the loweſt part of a ſhip, including all 

that part lying between the keelſon and the lower deck; 
containing the ſteward's room, the powder room, the 
bread room, and the boatſwain's room, divided from 
each other by bulk- heads. 
The hold, in a merchant ſhip, is the ſtore room, or the 
place wherein the goods, at leaſt all the heavier, and 
more cumberſome, are towed : the reſt being difpoſcd 
between the two decks, at leaſt in Dutch ſhips, which 
have their holds very ſhallow, and the ſpace between the 
decks high. 

HOLER. A copper coin ſtruck and current in ſome fates 

of Germany; 12 of which are worth about a halſpenny 
ſterling. 
The holer is ſo light and thin, that to give it a currency 
in payments, they mould it into the form of the head of 
a nail; and thus the name holer comes from h, which 
ſignifics hollow, or concave, 


HOLLAND, in the linen-drapery, a fine, white, even, 


cloſe kind of linen cloth, chicfly uſed for ſhirts and ſheets ; 
being chiefly wrought in the provinces of Holland, Frieſ- 
land, and other parts of the United Provinces, whence the 
appellation : but the principal mart, or ſtaple of this cloth 
is at Hactlem, whence it is ſent from moſt other parts, 
as ſoon as wove, to be whitened the enſuing ſeaſon. 

That manufactured in Frieſland is the moſt eſteemed, and 
called frize-holland 3 being the ſtrongeſt, and the beſt 
coloured, of any of that fineneſs; which is never calen- 
dered, nor thickened as the reſt ; but exported juſt as it 
comes from the whitſter, It is diſtinguiſhed by its being 
yard, quarter and half wide ; being half a quarter more 
than thoſe commonly called frize-hoilands, which are not 
right. 

Guilix Hor.1and is very white, and fine, and is chiefly 
uſed for {hirts ; being the ſtrongeſt of any for its fineneſs, 
except true frize, and is juſt yard wide. 

Al:macr Hoi.LAND is very ſtrong cloth, and wears exceed- 
ing well ; being about yard, quarter and half wide, 

HOLLEN. A town of Norway. See Denmark. 

BOLLI. A kind of gum, or balfam, which the Indians 
of New Spain make uſe of as an ingredient in their cho- 
colate, to which they attribute the virtue of fortifying the 
heart, and ſtopping a dyſentery. 

The holiioozes by incition from a tree, in the language 
of the country, called holquahuylt, or chilly. The liquor 
when it begins to ooze is of a milky colour, afterwards it 
orows brown, and laſtly becomes intirely black. 
'Fhe Spaniards of Mexico uſe holli in imitation of the 
antient inhabitants of the country; but the uſe of it is 
not eſtabliſhed in Old Spain, nor in any other country of 
Eurqpe. 

IIO LMI. A port and market town of Cumberland, ſituated 
on Solway frith, 200 miles W. of Carliſle, 

HOLSOM, 
will hull, try, and ride well, without rolling, or labour- 
ing. 


A ſhip is ſaid to be holſom at ſea, when ſhe. 


HON 


the ſame nature and kind, in contradiftin 


oney 


Ai 
geneous, where the parts are of different n. to het Fi 
Heterogeneous, res, * 4 uct 


Natural bodies, for the generality, are com 


harmaC 
mogeneous parts; as a diamond, a met] 


Poſeq Ah pow 


Artificial bodies, on the contrary, are aſſemb, tel doratu 
terogeneous parts, or parts of different qu 115 ad aration 
building of ſtone and wood. | US; 81 ifins | 
HONDURAS. A province of Mexico, in North oſemar 
rica, which, including the country of the Mag dirit, a 
dians, is ſituated between 85 and 94 degrees of yo eral ( 


Wetbeg! 


7 ont) 
bundan 


and between 12 and 16 deg, of N. lat, b 
bay of Honduras and the North ſea on —_— l 
eaſt ; by the province of Nicaragua and Dow 


the ſouth; and by Vera Paz on the weſt; w. the i 
Spaniards lay claim to; but the Engliſh have na, Tambur 
poſſeſſed of the logwood country, in the bay of How ; 30 lb. 
and cut large quantities there every year, The Te pn, Wi 
Indians on the eaſtern part of this province are a ke torr 
independent of the Spaniards, having entered into t on of K 
with the Engliſh, and entertained them in theircos 3 
and ſerved them in ſeveral capacities; nor han ople b 
Spaniards any towns, or forts in the bay of Honday 1 
the Muſkito country. a * 
HONE. A general denomination for all ſuch kinks wo 
ſtone as ſerve to ſharpen ſciſſars, razors, lance " _ 
knives. Thoſe of the Levant are of a yellowiſh cl c i 
not unlike bees wax when firſt taken out of the jy. = 
and are uſed moſt commonly for ſciſſars. ? * 4 
There are alſo ſome yellow hones in Oxfordſhire, E * 
holly-wood that will be thus petrified in a ſhort tine * 
The Cork hone is of a milk white colour on the cult 4 * 
and of a flat colour within; its chief uſe being for nun ln the 
The hone for lancets is green, being a kind of pebble e fall t 
The hone for whetting knives is a kind of brown fr atural r. 
ſtone. NFLE 
And, laſtly, the oil-hone is much like that of the Lena Norm 
—_ uſed for the ſharpening of chizzels and engraiy { min, 
tools. ar the 
HONEY. A ſweet ſort of juice ſucked from vegetablal NGRE 
the bees, and repoſited in their combs ; being propet NOUR 
one of the juices afforded by the flowers, and is found! nts th 
exude from all ſorts thereof; even the bittereſt, a d erſeer 


HOLSTEIN. A duchy of Germany, in the circle of 


Lower Saxony. 

HOLYHEAD. An iſland and cape of the county of 
Augleſey, ſituated in 4 deg. 45 min. of W. lon. and 53 
deg. 26 min. of N. lit. in the Iriſh channel, where 
ncople uſually embark for Dublin in Ireland. | 

HOLY-ISLAND. An iſland in the German ſea, ſituated 
in 1 dez, 42 min. of W. lon. and 55 deg. 45 min. of 
N. lat. 6 miles S. of Berwick in Northumberland. 

HOMCGENEOUS, or Hamogenial, is applied to various 
ſubjeéts, to denote, that they conſiſt of ſimilar parts of 


and colocynth, not excepted. In all male flower ti 
have utricles at the bottom of the petala, is found a vil 
ruddy, ſweet juice in good plenty. The bees vili thei 
flowers, and putting in their proboſcides, or trunks, lu 


dmmon 
ſaid to 
Jou, 
change 


out the honey - juice, and load their ſtomachs therewitd; d pay i 
be afterwards diſcharged and laid up in their combs: | dt a3 ye! 
that honey is a vegetable ſubſtance. In the belly of ti ſtood 

bee is a ſmall tranſparent bladder, which is the proper! J other 
ceptacle of the honey; when the animal finds this fd willing 
it returns, enters one of the cells, and diſcharges it that Wer, | 
by that part of the head ſituated between the two n NORA 
which it extends wider than ordinary, moving its be rance, 

about at the ſame time. If a drop happens to be il placed UK. 
the bee ſucks it up again by its proboſcis, and diſchag ereon 
it anew : and when à cell is filled with honey, they fe ther; 
it up with wax, for winter ſtore. See Wax. It, a 
Honey was antiently taken for a dew that fell, or 0 * la 
ſcended on the flowers; but what proves this a miſtakes , * k 


that the bees only gather it after the ſun is up, wh (e 
is no dew left; it muſt therefore be either a liquot ft 
pared in the flower, and excreted by its proper veſſel v 
manna; or rather, it appears to be the fine duſt, ot /a. ; 
feecundans of the apices. For, according to the _ 
tions of M. du Vernay, the bees, when in ſearch 
honey, fix upon no other parts but the ſtamina and apc 
and not on ſuch as yield any other liquor. 


0 
There are two kinds of honey, white and yellow f = 
white, called virgin honey, trickles out ſpontancon *. 3 
the comb, by turning it up, or breaking it. The ie Went it 
is ſqueezed from the combs in a preſs, after _ URN, 

ſoftened them with a little water over the fire: 3, * llace 
is alſo an intermediate ſort, of a yellowiſh white co of Am 
drawn, by expreſſion, without fire. 100 „ Ap 
Honey left to ſtand two or three days, pu iich 151 linzre, 


throwing up a ſcum of wax, and other dr0's, V 
be taken off, | Hort 


i 
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HOP 
A 1 "ah ed 
le medicinal virtues, being reput 
— pr cleanſer, and in that quality uſed 
| Il — externally, for the viſcera, wounds, 
oth Interne is alſo the baſis of ſeveral compoſitions in 
d = : of honeys with the addition of roſes, violets, 
harmacy» 


i made mel roſatum, mercuriale, and hel- 
d mercuriality Ht likewiſe mel ſcilliticum, or a pre- 


has C 
— deterg 


| ils; 
aration of 15 water; and mel anthoſatum, made of 


he chemiſts alſo draw a water, a 
plemary on wy 255 honey; and it is an ingredient in 
2 as mum, and metheglin. See Mum, and 
vers 
| r production of moſt N yet more 
; in the iſland of Candia, and in the greater part 
p_ nds of the Archipelago, than any where elſe. 
the 1 "honey is ſold at Amſterdam by the ton of 
. its price being from 40 to 45 8. ſterling per 
0 "h a deduction for prompt payment of I per cent, 
* ne 8. Adaman, abbot of Hu, in his deſcrip- 
| 2 places, obſerves, that in the place where John 
C q bead in the deſart, there are locuſts which the poor 
| 1 boil with oil, and a ſort of herbs with large long 
— of a milk colour, and a taſte like that of honey: 
Te this is what in ſcripture is called wild honey. 
vom, in gunnery, is a flaw in the metal of a piece 
audnance, when it is ill caſt, and ſpongeous. 

« y-dew, is a ſweet taſted dew, found early in the morn- 
onthe leaves of divers ſorts of plants. I his honey-dew 
In on the ears of ſtalks of wheat, beſmears them 
ih a liferent colour from the natural; and being of a 
ammy ſubſtance, ſo binds up the young, tender, and 
boſe cars of the wheat, by the heat of the ſun, that it 
»ents the growth, and compleating of the perfect 
in therein: a ſhower of rain ſucceeding preſently after 
e fall thereof, or the wind blowing ſtiffly, are the only 
atural remedies againſt it. 
NFLEUR, A port-town of France, in the province 
f Normandy, ſituated in 15 min. of E. lon. and 49 deg. 
min. of N. lat. on the ſouth-ſide of the river Seyne, 
ir the Engliſh channel. 

NGRE. See Hungar. 

NOUR of the city, are the public offices, or employ- 
nts thereof: thus, when a man has been conſtable, 
erſeet of the poor, and church-warden of his pariſh, 
pmmon-council-man, alderman, znd laſtly mayor, he 
ſaid to have paſſed all the honours of the city. 

OUR, is alſo a term uſed in the commerce of bills of 
change. To honour a bill of exchange is to accept 
d pay it, in conſideration of the drawer, tho' he has 
dt a3 yet remitted effects. To honour a bill is alſo un- 
food when a bill of exchange having been proteſted, 
j other perſon than him on whom it has been drawn, 
willing to accept and pay it upon account of the 
awer, or ſome endorſer. 


NORAT. An iſland on the coaſt of Provence, in 
rance, See French Iſlands. 
UK. A crooked inſtrument made of iron or braſs, 
ereon or wherewith to hang or faſten one thing to 
ther ; of which there are ſeveral ſorts uſed in building ; 
It, armour hooks, which are generally of braſs, and 
© to lay up arms upon, as guns, muſkets, half-pikes, 
lng, and the like; 2d, caſement hooks ; 3d, chimney- 
0 » Which arc made of both braſs and iron, and of 
rent faſhions ; their uſe is to ſet the tongs and fire 
wel againſt ; 4th, curtain-hooks; 5th, nooks for 
MS and gates; 6th, double line hooks, large and ſmall ; 
ingle-line hooks, large and ſmall ; 8th, tenter-hooks, 
\aious forts, | 
Ans, in architecture, are taper iron pins, only with 
EN to pin the frame of a roof or floor together. 
dee Hau ter. 
4 A flexible inſtrument made of wood or metal, ſo 
* ound and incloſe a veſſel, to keep it tight, and 
8 eit u from leaking. | 
=" . port-towa of the United Provinces in the 


of kms ſituated on the Zuider ſea, 19 miles 


1 A Plant of 


* 


the reptile kind, whoſe flower is a prin- 
beer, and other malt-liquors. See Beer. 


mel paſſulatum violatum, made with 


HOP 
The hop creeps like ſnake-weed, unleſs it finds pales, or 
ſhrubs to hang to; or unleſs they who cultivate it, plant 
poles for the purpoſe. Its ſtem is long, flexible, rough, 
and hairy : its leaf indented like that of the vine, and 


covered with a kind of prickly down, like that of the 
cucumber. Its flowers are of a greeniſh yellow, reſem- 


bling, both as to form and ſize, thoſe of the female elm, 


and grow in a kind of bunch, or cluſter : in this flower 
a blackiſh bitter grain is contained, which is the ſeed of 
the hop. In the ſpring time, while the bud is yet tender, 
the tops of the plant being cut off, and boiled, are eat 
like aſparagus, and found effectual to looſen the body: 
the heads and tendrils are good to purify the blood in the 
ſcorbutus, and moſt cutaneous diſeaſes : decoctions of the 
flowers, and ſyrups thereof, are of uſe againſt peſtilen- 
tial fevers :. juleps and apozems are alſo prepared with 
hops, for hypocondriacal and hyſterical affections, and to 
promote the menſes. 

The propagation and culture of hops, is a point of ſome 
nicety, as well as advantage. It is certain there is nothing 
in all the rural employments, that, under prudent manage- 
ment, turns to more account; very large eſtates having 
been raiſed by this commodity in a few years paſt. Swit- 
zer tells us, he has known ground yield 30 l. per annum 
per acre, planted therewith : to ſay nothing of the num- 
ber of poor that are employed therein, in the planting, 


ſoiling, digging, houghing, poling, tying, and picking. 


Culture o 


F Hors and HoP-gardens, Hops are of ſeveral 
kinds: Mortimer reckons four; namely, the wild garlic- 
hop, which is not worth propagating; the long and 
iquare garlic hop, which, tho' valuable, yet on account 


of the redneſs towards the ſtalk, does not bear the beſt 


price; the long white hop, which is the moſt beautiful 
and fertile; and the oval hop. Another author diſtin- 
guiſhes the hops to be cultivated into the white and grey 
kinds ; the latter being a large ſquare hop, more hardy, 


and bearing a plentifuller crop than the former, though it 
does not ripen ſo early. 


For the foil of Hops. There are ſcarce any but may ſerve, 


except ſtony, rocky, and ſtiff clay ground : the beſt, 
however, is that which is light, deep, and rich, which 
will be the better if ſand is mixed with it; a black gar- 
den mould is alſo excellent. If the ground be cold, tif, 
and ſour, the beſt means of improvement is to burn-beat 
it. Mortimer adds, that in Kent, where they eſteem 
new land beſt for hops, they plant their hop-gardens with 
cherry-trees and apple-trees, at a good diſtance ; that 
when the land is paſt the beſt for hops, which happens in 
about ten years, the cherry-trees may begin to bear; and 
thirty years after, when the cherry-trees are ſpent, the 
apples-trees may be in perfection. 


For the planting of Hoes. The ground is firſt to be pre- 


pared, by tilling it in the beginning of winter, either with 
the plough or ſpade. In October, and ſometimes in 
March, they proceed to plant, marking out the places 
where they deſign each hillock, or little plantation. Some 


plant in ſquares, checquer-wiſe, which is the moſt con- 


venient form, where they intend, in the courſe of the 
tillage, to plough with horſes between the hills ; but the 
beſt form for the hop, as well as the molt pleaſing to the 
eye, is the quincunx. 

If the ground - plot be poor, or ſtiff, it is neceſſary ſome 
good mould, or elſe a compoſt of manure and earth, be 


laid in holes a foot ſquare, in the ſeveral places where the 


hills are to be. The diſtance of the hills in dry and 
hot ground, may be fix feet; but in moiſt and rich 
round, ſubject to bear large hops, eight or nine. 
For planting, the largeſt ſets are to be choſen, eight or ten 
inches long, having ech three or four joints, which are 
to be ſet in holes made for the purpoſe, one at each 
corner of a hole, and a fifth in the middle, railing the 
earth two or three inches about. 


Far the dreſſing of Hops. If the hop-ground be old, and 


wore out of heart, they find it convenient to dig about 
them, towards the beginning of each winter, and take 
away a quantity of old earth, ſupplying its place with 
what is fatter and freſher. If the hops are in good heart, 
manuring and pruning is moſt adviſeable: in order to 
which, they pull down the hills, and undermine all avout, 


5 0 till 
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HOP 


till they come near the principal roots: This done, taking 
off the earth from the roots, they find by the colour, 
which are new ſhoots, and which old ones, and cut off 
all the new ones: when the roots are thus dreſſed, the 
new mould, or manure, is to be applied. 

For the poling. The time is when the hops begin to appear 
above ground ; the number and dimenfions of the poles, 
to be adjuſted to the diſtance of the hills, the nature of 
the ſoil, and ſtrength of the hop: To prevent houſling, 
the poles are to be made to lean outwards, and particu- 
larly towards the ſouth, to receive more of the ſun's 
beams; it being matter of obſervation, that a leaning pole 
bears more _ than an upright one. 

As to tying, When the hops are got two or three feet above 
ground, the next buſineſs is, to conduct and tie them to 
ſuch poles as are empty, and at proper diſtance from them. 
They are to be tied with withered ruſhes, or woollen 
yarn ; but not ſo cloſe as to hinder their climbing up the 
poles: two or three ſtrings may ſuffice for a pole; and 
this operation muſt be attended to in April and May. 
About midſummer, when they ceaſe to run in length, 


and begin to branch, ſuch of them as are not yet got up 


to the tops of the poles, ſhould haveꝰ their heads nipped 
off, or elſe be diverted from the pole, that they may 
branch the better, which is more for the increaſe of the 
hop, than its extending in length. 
Sometime in May, after rain, the hills are to be made 
up with a hoe, or ſpade, or by ploughing, which will be 
a means to deſtroy the weeds; and it is neceſſary, if the 
ſpring or ſummer prove dry, to water them twice or 
thrice in a ſeaſon. 
Hops b/ow towards the latter end of July; and the for- 
ward ones are ripe by the cloſe of Auguſt : their ripeneſs 
is diſcovered by their fragrant ſcent, their changing of 
colour, being eaſily pulled, and by the browniſh colour 
of the ſeed. 
Hops are to be gathered when they look a little browniſh, 
and that without delay : the moſt expeditious way is, to 
make a frame with four ſhort poles or ſticks, laid on four 
forks driven into the ground, of ſuch breadth as to con- 
tain either the hair-cloth of the kiln, or a blanket tacked 
round it about the edges. On this device the poles, with 
the hops round them, may be laid, being either ſupported 
by forks, or the edges of the frame; at each ſide where- 
of the pickers may ſtand and pick the hops into it. 
When the blanket or hair-cloth is full, they untack it, 
carry it away, and place another, or the ſame emptied, 
in the ſame frame again; and this frame may be daily 
removed, with little trouble, to ſome new place in the 
garden near the work. 
Hops muſt not be gathered while wet; but if the dew is 
on them, or a {tower of rain has taken them, the pole 
may be ſhaken, and they will dry the ſooner. If they 
are over-ripe, they will be apt to fhed their ſeed, where- 
in conſiſts their chief ſtrength ; neither will they look fo 
green, but ſomewhat brown, which much leſſens their 
value; though ſome let them ſtand as long as they can; 
becauſe they waſte leſs in the dropping : for four pounds 
of undried hops, though ripe, will make one of dry; 
whereas five pounds of thoſe ſcarcely ripe, yet in their 
prime, make but one; ſo that it is judged the proprietors 
get more in the thorough ripe hop, than they loſe in the 
colour. 
As faſt as the hops are picked they muſt be dried ; ſome, 
eſpecially the Flemings and Hollanders, make uſe of an 
ooſt, or kiln, for this purpoſe ; others dry them on the 
ordinary malt-kiln in an hair-cloth ; but the beſt way is 
to make a bed of flat ledges, about an inch thick, and two 
or three inches broad, fawn, and laid one acroſs the 
the other, checquer-wiſe, the flat way; the diſtances 
about thrce inches; the ledges ſo entered are put into 
another, that the floor may be even and ſmooth : this 
bed may reſt on two or three joyſts ſet edge-ways, to ſup- 
port it from ſinking ; my then cover it with large double 
tin-plates, ſoldered together at each joint, and fo order 
the ledges before they are laid, that the joints of the tin 
may always be over the middle of a ledge ; and when the 
bed is wholly covered with tin, then ſet boards about the 


edges of the kiln, to keep up the hops, only letting the 
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one ſide be to remove, that the hops may be 0, 


Bagging of Hoys. After they have lain a month 


upon forfeiture, and 10 s. per pound. Brit is ere 
No foreign hops are to be landed in Great 6 " on the 
fore the entry and payment of the duty, % 45 eecutic 
Warrant from the proper officer: nor an) 727 of born, 
except of Britiſh growth, are to be hoo * U ſuch 
upon forfeiture thereof, together with the lu Wrouph 
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as before. The hops may be turned on the, W 
floor with great ſafety, and ſmall expence of = bel i 
ſides, that any manner of fuel will ſerve for thi uel ; bs, 
as well as charcoal, the ſmoke not paſſin > purpit, 
hops: but it muſt not be forgot, to make wußte 
for it, at the ſeveral corners and ſides of the mY "Jang 
The turning of hops after the eaſieſt and _ 
manner, is found to be not only a waſte and ;.. * 
the hop, but alſo an expence of fuel and tim wal 
may be prevented, in cafe the upper bed * ſet | 
hops lie, have a cover, that may be let down unt 
at pleaſure; which cover may be tinned over = "Ur 
ſingle tin-plates to the face of it, that when the } ' 
in to dry, and are ready to be burnt, this coye; = 
et down within a foot and leſs of the hops which | 
reflect the heat upon them, that the vppermoſ ' „ 
be as ſoon dry as the lower, and every hop equally c 
rea 


cool and toughen, the method is to make — nt pt 
ſquare hole in an upper floor, big enough for a — 1 D, 
eaſe to go up and down, and turn and wind in take * 
is then tacked about the mouth of the bag fal nd BY 
packthread, that it may bear the weight of the bo by = 
full, and of the man that treads them : that Nat = 
bag is let down through the hole, and the hoop whe hall 
above, ſo as to keep the bag from liding wholly thn, FN 
into this bag are caſt a few hops, and before they a. —— 
to tread, a handful of hops are tied at each heel = 
with a piece of packthread, to make a ſort cf bl =_ 

whereby the bag, when full, may be conveniently liy * 
or removed: a perſon then goes into the bag, and w 

the hops on every ſide; another ſtill caſting in a fg . 
it is required, till it be full: when it is well trodien : . 

filled, the bag is let down by unripping the hoop, 2 mig 
the mouth of the bag is cloſed ; the two upper * rok 
being filled like the lower: this bag, if wellpicteg | uy 
dried, will keep ſeveral years in a dry place; only a 3 
muſt be taken, that mice are not permitted to ut SD 
waſte the hops; not that they will eat them, but mi 5 ] 
their neſts thercin. rrp 
The counties of Kent, Surry, and Worceſter, ir ele 
moſt remarkable of any in England, for the cui lf the 
of hops; where the hop-planters commonly aper ul * 5 
hop · dreſſers to do all the huſbandry part, for 31. U] may 
IO s. per acre; the charge of which is'computed thu "IF 

ſome parts; 31. for the huſbandry, 4 l. for the wer hich | 
3000 poles, 5 J. for picking and drying, 1. 10s Rs is 
dung, 1 1. for rent, and 10s. for tythe, in all 15|. chiely a 
year; and, in ſome places, they pay 4 or 5 l. a yet! dogs, ar 
the rent of an acre of land. Poles are about ; pat — : 
the yearly charge, picking and drying another ti bax Cop 
and the reſt is laid in the managing of the ground tory of 
acre of which ſometimes produces 40, 50, 60, % $0 dep, 
1001. the hop-planters eſteeming it a moderate ! round w 
if an acre produces only 30 l. in a ſeaſonable year; to the P 
the crops frequently fail, becauſe hops are very © ſtreights 

plants, and very apt to ſuffer by winds, blights, mit more ha 
rains, droughts, and inſets. IURNER 
Hops are under the laws of excife ; and by ſeveral 18 or turnj; 
parliament the following regulations are made rela turner de 
this commodity. If hops are imported, unciea", WF qc, 

rupt, or mixed with powder, duſt, droſs, ſand, a. Patent of 
they are forfeited. Britiſh hops exported to Ireland, nuary 16 


not to draw back the duty: nor are they to be imp! 
into Ireland, except from Great Britain only, - 
feiture of the value, and the ſhip ; ſuch importato 


dens, aff 
of hor ne 
maſter, t 


declared likewife a common nuſance. livery nc 
If carried from Great Britain to Ireland, the mes the re 
the ſhip is to take with him a duplicate of his co gen fl 
under the hands and ſeals of the collector and * therefore 
of the port, in order to be produced upon — | Was, in 
the officers of the cuſtonis in Ireland, before in Lencefy 
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concerned is to forfeit 5 8. for every 


8 dene: we hops being to be burnt within ten 
wh tion. | | 

z after condemMnarr. h hops any dung or ingredient to 
* — Ga — convicted thereof, 
ter | 


is to forfeit 5 1. 
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Bon Eſperance. n . 
B 2 ſeed-corn is carried at the 


The word is alſo uſed for Ken toy 
11 into which the corn is put to be ground. 
ough Ih 8 — coin. See Oort. 
R, or n geography) is uſed for a company or tribe of 
RD, ! people, who have no ſettled abode or habitation, 
_—_ bot dwelling in chariots, or under tents, to 
_ : * ſhift, as ſoon as herbage, fruits, and the pre- 
1 Hos is eaten bare. 
ey more popularly the name which the Tartars, who 
. the Wolga, in the kingdoms of Aſtracan 
Bulgaria, give to their villages 3 a hord conſiſting 
; flty or ſixty tents ranged in a circle, having an open 
wee in the middle. The inhabitants of eacli hord 
b form a military company or troop; the eldeſt 
hereof 15 commonly the captain, and depends on the 
eneral, or prince of the whole nation. 
BDEATUM. A liquid medicine, made of barley, 
ile till it burſt : but ſometimes other ingredients are 
Wed, as the cold ſeeds, almonds, and the like. 
WN. A bard, callous ſubſtance, growing on the head of 
vers animals: but it is laid down as a rule by ſome na- 
its, that no animals have horns, except thoſe that 
re cloven footed. 
arms make a conſiderable article in the arts and manu- 
Aures. Bullocks horns, ſoftened by the fire, ſerve to 
make lanthorns, combs, inkhorns, drinking-horns, ſnuff- 
boxes, tobacco-boxes, and the like. 
by the ſtatute of the 4th of Edw. IV. and 1ſt and 7th of 
ames I. Britiſh horns unwrought, are not to be tranſported 
xr (old to ſtrangers, upon forfeiture of double their value. 
- Hokx, or Cornu cervi. The ſcrapings or raſpings 
of the horn of a hart, or ſtag, which are medicinal; 
ing uſed in aſtringent draughts, and ptiſans, with that 
intention : it yields by diſtillation a very penetrative vo- 
hule ſpirit, much in uſe, and commonly called drops, 
which is often adulterated. 
RN, is alſo a ſort of muſical inſtrument, of the wind kind; 
chiefly uſed in hunting, to animate and bring together the 
dogs, and the hunters : but what are now called French- 
horas, made of braſs, are chiefly in uſe. 
ox Cape, or Cape Horn. The moſt ſouthern promon- 
tory of Terra del Fuego, in South America, ſituated in 
do deg. of W. lon. and 57 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 
round which all ſhipping paſſes of late, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ocean or South ſea; the way through the 
freights of Magellan, being found more tedious, if not 
more hazardous. 
JURNER. A perſon whoſe trade conſiſts in manufacturing 
or turning of horns, much in the ſame manner as the 
turner does wood. 
PORNERS company of London, was incorporated by letters- 
Patent of the 13th of Charles I. dated the 12th of Ja- 
nary 1638, under the appellation of The maſter, war- 
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of horners of 
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& were refuſe 
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miles of the ſame, and alſo in the fairs of Sturbridge and 
Ely, when all ſuch goods as were found bad and un- 
marketable were to be forfeited. | 
And the company, for the more effectual preventing mo- 
nopolies, and the evil deſigns of ſiniſter men, have of 
late appointed ſeveral of their members to attend, not 
only the market of Leadenhall, but likewiſe thoſe of the 
neighbouring counties, for the buying of horns ; whence 
the reſpective quantities bought by each, are ſent to their 
warehouſe in Wentworth-ſtreet, Spittlefields, where they 
are divided by lots among the ſeveral members ; by which 
means all frauds and impoſitions are happily prevented, 
to the great eaſe and advantage of both widows and or 
phans, who receive their ſeveral ſhares in proportion to 
the reſt of the members of the company. 

HORSE. A domeſtic quadruped, of great uſe in the affairs 
of agriculture, commerce, war, and ſporting, 
The maſters in the art of horſemanſhip lay it down, that 
a horſe to be good, and well made, muſt have three parts 
like thoſe of a woman; the breaſt, which is to be broad; 
the hips round, and the mane long: three of a lion; 
namely, countenance, intrepidity, and fire: three of a 
bullock ; the eye, noſtril, and joint: three of a ſheep ; 
the noſe, gentleneſs, and patience : three of a mule; 
ſtrength, conſtancy, and foot : thiee of a deer; head, 
leg, and hair ſhort : three of a fox; ear, tai), and trot : 
three of a ſerpent; memory, fight, and turning: three 
of a hair, or cat, running, walking, and ſuppleneſs. 
Horſes are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral kinds, and differently 
denominated, with regard to their ſtrain or country, 
As, the Neapolitan, known by his hawk noſe; the Spa- 
niſh genet, by his ſmall limbs ; the Barb, by his fine head, 
and deep hoof; the Dutch, by the roughneſs of his legs; 
and the Engliſh, by his ſtrong knitting together. 

| Horſes are alſo diſtinguiſhed with regard to the uſes or 
offices they are reſerved for; as, the ſumpter-horſe, 
coach-horſe, war-horſe, hunting-horſe, running-horſe, 
ſaddle-horſe, pack-horſe, and road-horſe. 
Horſes are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed with regard to their co- 
lours ; as, a bay, which admits of divers ſhades or caſts; 

as, black-bay, brown-bay, dapple-bay ; all which have 
conſtantly black manes and tails. Don, and mouſe-dun, 
having frequently a black lift along the back, are deno- 
minated flea-backed. The flea-bitten is white, ſpotted 
with red. Grey, dapple-grey, filver-grey, ſad, or pow- 
dered-grey, black-grey, ſandy-grey, and iron-grey, 
Griſſel, or rount, à light fleſh-colour intermixed with 
white. Peach-colour, or bloſſom-colour. Pye-bald, 
which conſiſts of two colours, one of them white. Ty- 
ger colour, much the ſame with the branded grey, only 
the ſpots ſmaller. Roan, a bay, black, or ſorcel, inter- 
mixed with white hairs. Rubican, black or ſorrel, with 
white hairs ſcattered about his body. Sorrel, common 
ſorrel, red and cow. coloured ſorrel, bright or light- 
coloured ſorrel, burnt ſorrel, all chiefly diſtinguiſhed by 
the colour of their manes. Starling colour, reſembling 
a browniſh or blackiſh grey, only more freckled or inter- 
mixed with white. Wolt-colour, deer-colour, black, 
and white. 
The colours are generally conſidered as ſymbolical of the 
nature and qualities of the beaſts, and accordingly their 
value is much influenced thereby. The dapple grey is 
prized for beauty ; the brown bay for ſervice; the black, 
with filver hair for courage; the roan for countenance ; 
the ſorrel, black without white, and iron grey, are re- 
puted hot and fiery; the bright grey, flea-bitten, and 
black with white ſpots, are ſanguine; the white, dun, 
and pye-bald, phlegmatic, and heavy; the mouſe-dun, 
red bay, and blue grey, are dull; the peach colour rare] 
prove obedient to the ſpur; the ſorrel ſeldom fail of 
being good, eſpecially if their legs, tails, and manes, are 
black; and the ſame may be ſaid of the flea-bitten, at 
leaſt thoſe ſo marked in the fore parts, or over the whole 
body, for when marked behind it is an ill ſign. Indeed, it 
is hard laying down any univerſal rule: the white, which 
promiſe the leaft, prove good, when black about the 
eyes and noſtrils; and there are excellent iron greys, tho” 
they are not reputed a good colour. | 
There is a conſiderable trade in moſt parts of Europe 
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the greateſt n | : 
ho 95 — 1 ay Fr 22 Spain, Flanders, Hol- foremoſt ſhrouds; havi 
ns Dea. ends „a part of Germany, Swit- through whi s; having a dead-man's 46 
Naples. and Italy, eſpecially the kingdom of — which the pennant of the fprit *y by rted fot 
Sometimes Barb : , Hors ; * "a beg; f 
ported into doc gp: = TT a are im- of plot way ; ot nc ey open into | ld 
one, and the long voyage of th of embarking the number for one e, or benefit of , ,;,, * E fro1 
duties paid for all * A of the others, beſides the great drawn a priz or more days; upon condi "ey; wich 
f hin the time dition, it; | 
wo et , e extortions thoſe are ſubject to t ear e time Coven t ö 
moſt —— tranſports, make the 1 al- * . t 6 IN ticket, Ton, * 
Beſides the JAS” | lott „ tne amount of the pr WL -friars 
horſe late aber has * horſes in different countries, a ewe or multiplied by the ee Pig a0 . 
or for the implement 7 uſeful things for manufactures, the a * rom the product ſhould a f ned by 
The principal of theſe 2 Ter _— undrawn dckes Op PRIN of prizes by the on | ho are ſ 
Mi The tide uw a 6 e hair, the hoof, and the being divi the time of the horſe ; the. thed 
for making b . eng ivided by the numb horſe: the rem; pathed, 
cloths. as al Jy g buttons, and hair- ti md m er of tickets te ate t 
hoot to oy 115 _ your human hair in perukes : the or ay i the quotient is the rake oe? 0 og Cha 
_ leather. s; and the hide moſtly for Of theſe are packer forges 1 7 of a boflei * 
n oil i : en „ 3 as, the pla y navi 
uſed ee hag, 5 = s neck and belly, which is — I good nr 50 : 
en e ths P. uccaneers of St. Domingo It is choſe fo row beyond the meaſure of -bed, 
ſiderable trade wi g, and even drive on a pretty con- oth * a weak heel, and will laſt lo a "th mant 
1 Be gr it, at Tortuga, and the Antilles 44 = _ being borrowed from the — growt 
lively 4 Nr it yields but little ſmoke; making a more a eels, and fruſhes to keep the feet fr mall on, or 
1 . = | cores oil. See Oil. | i 8 ein: om ſtong i means 
. 1 5 — C . ; / : 
1777 Greening him mor ns which, on os I or 
ome authors, and perhaps not wi —— him more harm th f reputed by mam nf » Hah 
the name of morſe, or ( ps not without reaſon, give it upon the ground an good; as he cannot tread e pics, m 
bigneſs, or its t or ſea-ox, either upon account of its foot ground, whereby many times he * e uſual 
oaks 
When theſe animals are i x o a horle. calki uffer the calkins to eater, Tu nh 
= in ent numbers ; ns are leſs hurtful, as h . Day LY 
where they uſually rene | upon the ice tha ul, as he treads evener with — 
go to ſleep, and repo: * n on the ſingle calkins; th With ty ke h 
„„ i poſe themſelves in lon ; though they muſt not be a take ho 
i awake them b : g, or ſharp- pointed, but rath ot 0 g ſeed- bed 
yet keeping their boats at ſome di y great outeries; Shoes with rings were fuſt i ee 
animals, on running into hs to iſtance, for fear the his feet up hi gs were tuſt invented to make the hor _ 
ea, might leap i p high ; though ſuch ſhoe four day 
overturn them; though it is when US p into, and helpful, beſide the unhandſ- $ are more pag the laſt 
e n the ſea-horſe precipi- defect i e unhandſomeneſs of the ſight wg 
: | the har ; is moſt incident to horſ Holland 
time to caſt at h . emp" poneer takes his hoofs orſes that have not hn 
8 Ras: f 1 harping ar. the ſtroke being then hard : — — 11 F = touch the ground tht] oe 
The teeth of this animal 8 | to the h tended for remedy, proves a pre x 
ſed for a ki f e horſe, by adding high calki 5 preju * 
but they are not ſo — 8 r a kind of ivory; for b ing high calkins, or rings to hf | 
8 : Y3 y that means his heel * equable 
he. foes which io - c ormerly ; becauſe Shoes with ſwelli s are made weaker than bei | 
eſe in 
brought ſuch a he whale fiſhery, frequent! are uſed i elling welts or borders round about tte ele Ingr 
great quantity of them, th * e uſed in Germany, which being hi a littl 
„ Tit bet e ! 
are alſo made of them, re e uſe in medicine; and rings > the g ſhoes, if made of well tempered tu uilt it 
de of them, reputed a kind of c * y wear equally in all parts owing 
z 1 
7 . . 
the nent. where 22 _ _ ** diſcoveries in eee eee eaſily n and places whereſnit aud 
nutes, and met with ſuch numb 4 degrees, 55 mi- vices, whereby they faſt „ carry ſhoes about them, an. 
they killed 800 in leſs tha 4 ers of ſea-horſes, that out the hel y they faſten them to the horſe's hoc, | ws 
; hours, filled th e help of the hammer or nail: 1 made 
with teeth, and twenty-0 n ſix hours, filled three barrels ſhow than ſervi 2 this is mores coal 
1758 nty-one ton of oll. f vice ; for tho ſuch ſhoes may ſave a hork N. 
which „ killed 900 in ſeven hours, from 1 yet it ſo pinches his hoof that te 0 . 
5 31 ton of oil, and two barrels of ſtones On FR » perhaps, injures them more than ü i the x 
Ha mh — 5 * and a female; and the to make uſe = yore occaſions, therefore, i is bl ng 10 
In 1610, 8co were kill 7 pieces, with re made o' ich ett] 
ed in two d : 3 a. lat rivet I 
LIES io the © : ays; and one man t l nail joining them together in 
The £ ts e * day with a lance. — ſo that it may be taken both wide or nato, Fg 
A . nals 7 5 being once unſucceſsful in the 3 ü or 
S Ne 7 in queſt of theſe animals, and killed hoof-bix or pontable ſhoe, opens the heels, and IK 
this voyage of 4 if 1141. made a greater profit by ſhoe. inding; to which may be added the half pant 
3 7 . ® ? 
| fiery y had had ſucceſs in the whale- Patten-ſhoe, is uſed for 1 3 i bone in bel datin « 
LL ere are ſome parts of the ſea-horſe good for eating ; ſtifle, or ſhoulder, as it cauſes him to bear upon that Yoo 
ong others the t ng; the grief ; ; af 
when newly killed ws 4 1 and liver, if boiled, 1 TM ane conſequently makes him uſe It ſervins 
a Hippopotamus. ee Whale Fiſbery, Walrus, and Honse-meaſure, is a rod of box, to fideout of acar n win 
ORSE 1 — . . | 0 ” 
for ſo E 54 * Nn _ in various arts and manufactories 4 at the end, being divided into bands and inche mh 
ground 1 h at helps to ſuſtain their work from the HORSHAM the height of horſes. See Hand, and Mesſi ited, 
Oe Be thy ory Omg RY ST: e broad fate, of 2 9 bay , 
Gr by or pry and ſkinners, called alſo the in Soom, IT brought from the town of Horne we al 
n | wow cut hollow and roundiſh, four or = — 4 — much uſed, eſpecially in Suſſex, t 0 o wat 
11 Rn N e eli boos. 
Horan. is Fkevife * the dirt, hair, and fleſh. 4 of N, or Ortolan. A ſmall bird, exceeding AGF 
E iſe uſed in carpentery for a piece of and of an exquiſite taſte, found in the ſouthern, ® hing 
jointed acroſs two other per di wood veral other provi N S u 
the boards, and planks Nen ww ones, to ſuſtain The hortblaks of og 2 ery cot . 4 
rivers; and on divers oth make bridges over ſmall ſiderable obj & the iſland of Cypris 10 er” f 
OW er occaſions, thouf object of the Venetian trade, upwWars * 
| ouſand barrels of them being one year With * Nella 
| | | Where 
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which are cured and caſked much like 
e anchovies 3 that is, with a pickle of vinegar and 


a ſtocking. See Stocking, 
Greenwich Hoſpital. 


a monaſtery of 


ed by Raihere the firſt prior thereof, in 
, I, ſolved by Henry VIII. and con- 


o mathematical ſchools, the firſt founded by 


Sa or (oil, plentifully enriched 
ece of earth, or ſoil, plet y 
8 defended from cold winds, to forward 


- -rowth of plants, and force vegetation, when the 


on, or the climate of itſelf is not warm enough. 
0 9 
means 


of hot - beds ſkillfully managed, gardeners can 
nearly imitate the temperature of other climates, that 
is of plants brought from any country between the 
ics, may be made to flouriſh even under the poles. 

ap Ir way of makin hot-beds in England, is of 
fle- lter and graſs mixed together, and left on a heap 
eight or ten days to rt” z when it is removed into 
ed, and covered with glaſſes or frames. Others chuſe 


take horſe-dung a month or ſix weeks old, and make 


ſeed-bed of it, about four feet high, and cover it up 
ſtraw a foot thick, which is to be removed in three 
four days, and its place ſupplied either with cows dung, 
the laſt years ridges. | | 
Holland they make uſe of hot beds made of ſand, 
ich are not ſo apt to raiſe unwholſome damps as thoſe 
horſe dung. The Dutch alſo make hot beds of tanners 
k, which, when once rightly prepared, will maintain 
equable heat for ſix months. | | 
ele ingredients are to be made up into balls, moiſtened 
a little urine, or in any other form at pleaſure, and 
joſed to the air till thoroughly dry; whence they may 
built into the moſt orderly fire imaginable, affording 
owing, ſolemn, and conſtant heat for ſeven or eight 
rs without ſtirring. This mixture is frequently uſed 
ſome parts to ſlacken the impetuous devouring of the 
and keep coals from conſuming too faſt. 
beatz, or Hovilſes, A ſort of factitious or compound 
|, made of a third part of any coal, pit, ſea, or 
coal, mixed with two thirds of loam. Sce Fuel. 
TENTOTS Country, is ſituated between 15 and 35 
of E. lon. and between 23 and 25 deg. of S. lat. 
the moſt ſouthern promontory of Africa, compre- 
Ing the Cape of Good Hope, and the reſt of the 
ich ſettlements there. See Caffraria. 


d, or Hutts, pounces and round balls of leather, 


&d, or tied on the ſharp end of fighting cocks ſpurs, 
cep them from hurting one another in ſparring or 
| thing themſelves, 
N, or Hoppo, is a term among the Chineſe for a 
darin commiſſioner of the cuſtoms, eſtabliſhed for 
apt of the duties of importation and exportation. 
| laſs. A popular kind of chronometer, or clepſy- 
"ing to meaſure the flux of time, by the deſcent 
ming of ſand, out of one glaſs veſſel into another. 
our-glaſſes are thoſe which, inſtead of ſand, 
"_ well dried in the oven, then beaten fine 
don glaſſes are much uſed at ſea for reckoning ; but 
8 ilſo a fort of hour-glaſſes which depend on the 
1 Vater or other liquid, more properly called clep- 
— A fee which a carrier, or other perſon, pays 
ung up goods in a houſe. 
end ulding of divers forms and materials, con- 
ende 8 apartments, ſuited to the uſe and 
ol the perſons who inhabit therein: but it 


8 Gly appli i 
plied, in partnerſhips of trade, to that 
Mere the bulineſs is carried on. 


HUD 
HovusE of Call. A houſe where journeymen taylots, ſhoe- 
makers, and all other artificers meet, and may be heard of 
by the reſpective maſters. 
own-House, or Hall, is a place where the officets and 
- magiſtrates of a town, or city, hold their meetings, fot 
the due adminiſtration of their polity. See Gild. 
Hovs e-wife's cloth, is a middle ſort of linen cloth, between 
fine and coarſe, for family uſes. 
HovusinG, or Houſe. A cover laid over the ſaddle of a 
_ horſe, in order to fave it from the weather and dirt. 
Boot-HousING, is a piece of ſtuff faſtened to the hinder part 
of the, ſaddle, that covers a horſe's croupe ; either for the 
ſake. of ornament, to hide the - horſe's leanneſs, or to 
fave the cloaths of the rider from being daubed and ſoiled 
by the ſweat of the horſe. | 
Shoe-HousinG. A piece of cloth bordered with a fringe, 
oftentimes put round the ſaddle, to cover the croupe, and 


hang down to the lower part of the belly, to ſave the 
ſtockings of thoſe that ride without boots. 


HOUSSEF. A kind of Perſian filk, brought from Aleppo. 

HOWKER, or Hooker. A veſſel much uſed by the Dutch, 
built ſomething like a pink, but rigged and maſted like a 
hoy. | 
— carry from 50 to 2co tons; and with a ſmall 
number of hands will go to the Eaſt Indies: they tack 
ſoon and ſhort, will ſail well, lie near the wind, and live 
almoſt in any ſea. 

HOY. A ſmall veſſel, or bark, whoſe yards are not acroſs, 
nor the ſails ſquare, like thoſe of ſhips ; but the ſails like 
a mizzen, ſo that ſhe can fall nearer to the wind than a 
veſſel with croſs fails can do. | | 

HOYSE, or Hoiſe, the ſea word for haling up any thing 
into the ſhip, or getting up a yard: thus they ſay hoiſe 
up the yard, and hoiſe the water in. 

HUCKABACK. A particular ſort of linen, wove on pur- 
poſe for table-cloths and napkins, with little eyes in it, 


and ſhot back, that the greaſe and dirt may eaſily waſh 
out. | 


% +> 


- HUCESTER. One that ſells proviſions, or ſmall wares, 


by retail. 


HUDSON's Bay lies in the north part of Canada, in North 
America, in 80 deg. of W. lon. and between 51 deg. and 
63 min. of N. lat. where the Engliſh Hudſon's bay com- 
pany have ſeveral forts and ſettlements ; from whence 
they carry on a traffic with the natives for ſkins and furs 
to a very great value. . 

This bay is about 300 leagues wide from ſouth to north; 
or rather above 530 reckoning from the cod of James 
bay, in lat. 51, to that of Repulſe bay in lat. 67-10. 
The breadth is unequal; being in ſome places only about 
30 leagues, and in others 130. That part of the bay 
on the weſt fide, in lat. 57, is called Bufton's bay; and 
the eaſtern part, from lat. 55-15 to 51, and the moſt 
ſouthern part, is called James bay. 
On the eaſtern main, or coaſt of Labrador, are ſeveral 
iſlands : the continent is very extenſive, and i itgd hy 
Indians, who are rude and uncivilized : but the Eng 
have ſeveral forts and ſettlements on the Wet Main, or 
New Wales; particularly one at the mouth of Churchil 
river, in about lat. 59, and lon, 95. W. from London; 
another at York fort, at the mouth of Melſan's river 3 
one at new Severn, one at Albany :iver, one at Hayes's 
Iſland, and one at Rupert's river. See Britiſh and Indian 
America. 

The Engliſh Hupson's bay company wa: formed in 1681; 
its charter, dated the 2d of May, in the 32d year of the 
reign of Charles II. being granted in favour of Prince 
Rupert and his aſſociates. 

Its privilege is excluſive for all the trade that can be carried 
on in Hudſon's bay, and in all the ſeas, ſtreights, bays, 
rivers, lakes, and paſſages, in whatever latitude they 
may be, with the property of all the iſlands and lands 
therein, not poſſeſſed by any other nation; which lands 
and territories were to be called the lands of Rupert. -A 
governor, ſub-governor, deputy, and ſeven directors, were 
appointed for its adminiſtration ; and a common ſeal was 

ranted to the company. 

he capital fund of the company was 10,5001. ſterling, 
and ſhares were worth 8 I.; but the continual wars be- 


3 tween 
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tween France and Great Britain, till the peace of 

Utrecht, ſunk the value of the ſhares. 

The ſole trade of the country is that of furs; ſuch as 

the ſkins of beavers, martens, foxes, bears, rein-deer, and 

buffaloes; from which vaſt profits ariſe ; and, befides, 
there is a pretty good trade of blubber, in the forts be- 
longing to the Engliſh company. See Beaver. 

The natives receive, in exchange for their furs, arms, 

roviſions, ſome groceries, and hard-ware. 

he commodities for the ſupport of the colony conſiſt 

generally in all the neceffaries of life; the country afford- 
ing nothing either for the nouriſhment or cloathing of 
the inhabitants of this rich, but miſerable colony. 
This company was occaſioned by two French gentlemen, 
who travelled into the country of the Eſkimaux, and dif- 
covered what a valuable trade might be carried on there: 
they repreſented the matter to the French government, 
who, contrary to their political ſyſtem, rejected it; 
whereupon they communicated their obſervations to the 
Engliſh, who ſettled the trade. The French foon per- 
ceived their error, grew jealous of the Engliſh, and at 
different times diſpoſſeſſed them of moſt of their forts, 
which were reſtored by the treaty of Utrecht ; and from 
that time the Engliſh company has been in a very flouriſh- 
ing condition. 

French Canada company, otherwiſe called The company of Caſtor. 
Before the eſtabliſhment of companies for the Welt Indies, 
the inhabitants and colonies of New France, diſcretion- 
arily diſpoſed of the ſkins they treated for with the Indians. 
The company of 1628, which alone was empowered to 
carry on this trade, being incapable of fulfilling its en- 
gagements ; the Dutch, for a conſiderable time, engroſſed 
the whole Canada trade; taking away with them the 
beſt part of the caſtors, and ſelling them to the French 
at an exceſſive rate. 

When the Weſt company was eſtabliſhed in 1664, it 
carried on this trade as long as it ſubſiſted; it being from 
them that the hatters and furriers of France had their 
caſtors much cheaper than from the Dutch. 

After the revoking of the letters-patent granted this compa- 
ny, when Lewis XIV. had united to his crown the dominions 
of the Weſt company, the adjudication thereof was made 
over to private farmers; and, by an arret of council of 
the 11th May 1675, it was ordained, that the commerce 
and traffic of caſtor ſhould be confined to one only per- 
ſon ; that is, the adjudicator of the ſaid demeſnes, at 3s. 
4 d. ſterling per Ib. weight, without diſtinction of qualities 
and ſpecies. | 

By another arret, of the 16th of May 1677, caſtors were 
reduced to 3 qualities, and 3 different prices; the fat 
and half-fat to 48. 6 d. ſterl. per lb. the dry and new, to 
3s. 4 d. ſterling; and the dry and moulted to2s. 6 d. 
ſterling, | 

Laſtly, in 1695, upon the remonſtrance of Pointeau, 
farmer-general of the five large farms, to whom the de- 
meſnes of the Weſt and Canada were made over, the 
following regulation was made of the price and ſpecies of 
caſtor, by an arret of council of the 3oth of May of 


the ſame year; fat, and half fat caſtor, at 4s. 2 d. per 


lb. avoirdupoiſe weight: fat ſummer caſtor, and moulted, 
at 2 8. 2 d. and dry winter and Muſcovy caftor, at 2 8. 6 d. 
ſterling. 
French Acadia Company. The French had a flouriſhing 
company in Nova Scotia, or Acadia, before the peace 
of Utrechit ; for, in 1683, this company was formed for 
carrying on the commerce of all ſorts of furs, eſpecially 
"thoſe of caſtor : but it was deſtroyed by the treaty of 
Utrecht, which gave Nova Scotia to the crown of Great 
Britain. 5 
This is a very profitable trade to the Europeans, who, in 
1742, gave only a pound of gun- powder for 4 beavers, 
- a fathom of tobacco for 7, a pound of ſhot for 1, an ell 
of coarſe cloth for 15, a blanket for 12, two fiſh-hooks, 
or 2 flints, for 1; a gun for 25, a piſtol for 10, a com- 
mon hat with white lace for 7, an ax for 4, a check ſhirt 
for 7, a bill-hook for x, and a gallon of brandy for 43 
all which is ſaid to bring 2000 per cent. profit. 
Theſe furs are more eſteemed than thoſe ſold at NewYork, 
and brought from the Canadean lakes; for the former are 
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worth 5 or 6 s. a pound, and the latter on! | 

A good Indian hunter will kill 600 beaye;) 3* 4 

but they ſometimes burn off the fur, ang A a fei 

like pigs; beſides, they uſe the ſkins for bed 2 ben 

verings; fo that one man ſeldom brings tho* 0 

containing 100 fkins, to market: but the Fassa 

gat a ſettlement for trade about 100 miles * | 

tiſh factory, where they ſell their goods chest, de K 
Engliſh, and get all the choice ſkins both 1 beat 
Tas ht, ur ts Fay 

t has been ſaid, that the Engliſh company 5..:; 
any diſcoveries to the northward of Church, Ua 
ing their trade that way, for fear they ſhould ge ® 

paſſage to the weftern ocean of America 10 00 
means tempt the other Engliſh metchants 4 
their trade. Indeed, it is ſtrongly preſumed thy 
paſſage may be diſcovered; the parliament have e 1 
the attempt; and it has been tried, but hitherto We | 
ſucceſs. See North-weſt paſſage. 6 
It has been complained, that the 
120 men in all their factories; that t 
or three ſhips in the trade; and that the comm. 
furs in this part of the world may ſoon be e yy 
the French who are daily attempting it: has, 
opening of this trade, and the — ſeitlemen d 
bay, has been wiſhed for by ſeveral perſons; & 
ally as there is a probability of ſucceeding in the dew 
of a north-weſt paſſage, which would open a ney 
to the South Sea and the Eaft-Indies, greatly chang 
face of commerce, and give to the poſleſſors 64 
country about Hudſon's bay many advantages over 
nations. | 

HupsoN's Streights, in N. America, lic between bs 

75. deg. of W. lon. and between 60 and 64 deg, of 
Fr ing the paſſage out of the Atlantic ocean into Hu 
ay. | | 

Hupson's River, riſes near the lake Champlain, in cu 

in North America; and, running ſouth, paſſes ly 
Engliſh fort of Albany ; from -whence it continus 
courſe the whole length of New York, falling itt 
ſea near the weſt-end of Long iſland, a little bebt 
city of New York. 

HUEGLY. A town in the Eaſt Indies, ſituated a 
iſland in the moſt weſterly branch of the river Gu 
in the province of Bengal, in 87 degs of E. lon, 1 

deg. of N. lat. about 100 miles up the mouth d 


company haje 
hey employ ohn 


river. It is a large populous town, inhabited by ln tis fre 
and Portugueſe, where the Engliſh and other Eun good 
lately had factories; but the Eogliſh are now rel In ir 


lower down the river to Fort William, or Calkutta 
HULK'S, are large veſſels, having their gun-decw 
113 to 150 feet long, and from 31 to 40 fert n 
capable of carrying from 400 to 1000 tons; thei 
uſe being for ſetting maſts into ſhips. | 
HULL, or Sg upon Hull, a port-town in ti 
Riding of Yorkſhire, ſituated in 6 min. of M. in 
53 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. on the river Hull, 8 
mouth of the Humber, 32 miles S. E. of Yoik; k 
place of good trade; with a yard for building u 
war, and other veſſels. : 2 
HuLL of a Ship, is her main body, without either 
yards, fails, or rigging. | 
To HULL, or lie at the Hull, is underſtood of 2 ſkip 
either in a dead calm, or in a ſtorm, ſhe cann%© 
her ſails, but the) are taken in to preſerve them ' 
nothing but her maſts, yards, and rigging ** 
and her helm tied down to the lee fide of . 
which ſtate ſhe will lie eaſily under the ſea, 
good ſailor, and make her way one point betete 
To ſirike a HULL, is to lie cloſely, or obſcurely, ® 
in a ſtorm; or to tarry for ſome conſort, beuuz 
with the helm laſhed a-lee. a ich 
HULLOCK. A ſmall part of a ſhip's fail, WI! i 
and left open in a great ſtorm ; commonly : 
mizzen ſail, fo keep the ſhip's head to the - 
HUMBER. A river formed by the Trent, yt . 
Derwent, and ſeveral other ſtreams; which * 1 
ſhire from Lincolnſhire, and falls into the 
Holdernefs. KUN 


mber of ten times ten, or the ſquare 

I b uſually expreſſed the quantity or pro- 
* "ko made in theway of commerce; as, 
. per cent. or in the hundred, for 
the legal intereſt of 

— or three pounds in the hundred. 

4100 uſed as a meaſure to expreſs a certain 
or number of things: a hundred of falt at 


4 tons. 
mſterdam being ay ny the hundred, called the long 


| + ſcore if three feet long. | 
ve feet oy — Tas avoirdupoiſe, is 112 lb. the 
N 20 lb. the pound 16 ounces, and the ounce 16 
/ 20 hundred weight, or 2240 Ib. being a ton. 
_ rh common weight of England for all groſs goods; 
his is t 1 as the quintal of France; but the hundred 
i leſs in ſugars and more in tin. See Quintal, 
4 Weight. _ ; ; 
ye, a gold coin ſtruck in Hungary; 
* any of Kos worth about a crown 


erling. 8 . . 

\ dom ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria, 
__ 6 which divide 
tom Poland, on the north ; by Tranſilvania, and Wal- 
chia towards the eaſt; by the river Drave, which ſe- 
ates it from Sclavonia, on the ſouth; and by Styria, 
ii, and Moravia towards the weſt.: extending from 
5 deg. 30 min. to the 49th deg; of N. lat. and from the 
*h to the 22d deg. of E. lon. being a continued plain 
300 miles and upwards from Preſburg to Belgrade. 
his country, tho' at ſome diſtance from the ſea, is well 
atered by lakes and rivers; the moſt conſiderable of 
hich are the lakes Balaton, or Platſee , and the new 
Jelſee, The principal rivers are the Danube, the Ti- 
iſcus, the Drave, the Raab, the Gran, the Teyſſe, and 
he Waag. | _ 
cum, 4 divided into the upper, or larger, which lies 
E. of the Danube; and the lower, or leſſer, on the 
W. fide of the Danube. The chief towns in Upper 
ungary are Preſburg the capital, New Hauſel, Chrem- 
itz, Newſol, Hern Grunt, Eſperics, Caſchaw, Agria, 
Peſt, Segedin, Temeſwaer, Zolnock, Montgatz, Un- 
usr, and Tokay, In Lower Hungary the chief towns 
e Buda, Gran, and Komarra. 1 
o foil can be more fruitful than that of Hungary, where 
tis free from woods and mountains. Their bread corn 
good, and yet ſo plentiful that it is fix times cheaper 
han in England. Their grapes are large and luſcious, 


kyond any in Europe. Nor have they leſs plenty of 
atle, than of corn and wine, ſending incredible numbers 
df oxen every year into Germany, beſides deer, game, 
id fow], and the beſt freſh water fiſh, all in abundance. 
be country is alſo famous, eſpecially about Chremnitz, 
or its gold mine, which is 170 fathoms deep, and the 
ein runs 10 miles in length. There have been found in 
s mine pieces of pure virgin gold, ſome of which are 
o be ſeen among the Emperor's curioſities at Vienna. 
Near the town of Chremnitz is alſo a mine of vitriol 80 
ſttoms deep, The richeſt of the ſilver mines is called 
de Trivity, and a third called Winſchat. The ore is 
Ic, and moſt of it contains ſome gold, which is ſepa- 
ited by melting the ſilver, and afterwards grinding and 
bblVing it in aqua fortis, made of the vitriol which 
mes tom Chremnitz, wherein the gold ſubſides. Theſe 
1 - aſo afford cryſtals, amethyſts, and vitriol naturally 
» tallized. At Hern Grunt there are copper mines, 
— that they yield from 20 to 60 lb. of copper in 
of ore. There are alſo ſeveral kinds of vitriol 
nd in theſe mines, as white, green, blue, and a tran- 
Sn red ; likewiſe a green earth called berg grun, 
"thy panting, Here are alſo two ſprings of vitriolic 

» Which in fourteen days turn iron into copper. At 


* 0 = near the frontiers of Poland, there are ſalt mines, 
* 3 2 the veins are ſo large that they dig out 


: toufand pound of pure alt. 
that of Plans have ſcarce any other manufaQure than 
copper, and other hard wares ; conſequently their 


by 


d their wines, particularly thoſe of Tokay, admired | 
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foreign trade is not very conſiderable ; the exportation of 
their wines and cattle ſeeming to be the beſt bratiches of 
it. They might indeed promote a · very profitable navi- 
gation by the Danube on the coaſts of the Black ſea ; but, 
as the Turks are maſters of the mouth of that river, no- 
thing of that kind can be attempted at preſent: ſhould 
the houſe of Auſtria extend its conqueſts a little farther, 
by making itſelf maſter of Wallachia, and Bulgaria, the 
ſituation of Hungary would fiot lie much amiſs - carry- 
ing on a trade between Aſia, and the German ocean; 
but what is the greateſt diſcouragement to trade, is, that 
Hungary is looked upon only as a province, and the im- 
perial miniſtry, far from conſulting the good of the 
country, only wreck and impoveriſh the people to in- 
creaſe the Auſtrian revenue, and fill their own pockets, 
while they ſtop the mouths of the moſt popular Hungarian 
lords with penſions or places. 
Adjacent to Hungary are the provinces of Tranſylvania, 
Sclavonia, and Croatia ; all of which are ſubject to the 
houſe of Auſtria. 4 | | 
Tranſylvania, part of the ancient Dacia, is bounded by the 
Carpathian mountains, which divide it from Poland to- 
wards the north; by Moldavia towards the eaſt, from 
which it is ſeparated by a long ridge of hills ; by Wal- 
lachia, and part of Hungary, on the ſouth ; and by Hun- 
gary towards the weſt ; extending from 45 deg. odd min. 
to 48 deg. of N. lat. and from the 22d to the 25th deg, 
of E. lon. being about 120 miles in length from N. to 
S. and about as many from E. to W. 
The country is inhabited by four ſeveral ſorts of people ; 
the firſt ſtyle themſelves Saxons, and are poſſeſſed of the 
province called Sieben Bourgen, or ſeven towns, con- 
taining near two thirds of the country; the ſecond are 
the Siculi, who inhabit the N. E. near the Carpathian 
mountains; the third, the Hungarians, who reſide to- 
wards the confines of Hungary, and Walachia ; and the 
fourth, the Cingars or Gypſies, who pitch their tents all 
over the country. 
The principal rivers of "Tranſylvania are the Alt, the 
Maroſch, and the Samos: the ſoil is exceeding fruitful, 
the wheat eſteemed the beſt in Europe, and ſo plentiful, 
that the peaſants eat no other bread; the wine is in great 
plenty, and inferior only to that of Hungary, In their 
meadows.and paſtures they feed vaſt herds of large oxen, 
which increaſe ſo upon them, that a fat ox may be pur- 
chaſed for the value of 20 ſhillings in the country, 
but driven to market into Auſtria will yield 12 or 151. 
They have alſo a good breed of horſes, very much 
eſteemed by foreigners. Their woods afford plenty of 
bees and honey, with which they make a ſort of mead, 
which is highly valued, mixing the honey with ſeveral 
other pleaſant ingredients. Their foreſts abound with all 
kinds of veniſom. "They have ſome mines of gold, and 
other metals, in their mountains, but not ſo many as in 
Hungary. Theſe are either at Sculatti, or Rimli Do- 
minurditz, in the laſt of which there have been found 
large lumps of virgin gold. Their beſt ſilver mines are 
near Offera, and Radna; where are alſo ſeveral copper 
mines, in which they ſometimes meet with a vein of pure 
gold. There is plenty of ſteel at Cyck; of iron at Tho- 
roſch and Huniad; and they frequently meet with brim- 
ſtone and iſinglaſs in their copper mines. They have 
alſo ſuch quantities of rock ſalt, in the diſtrict of Maro- 
marus, that they export it to other countries. 

The only manufacture, beſides thoſe of copper, iron, and 
ſteel, is that of cloth, of which they export no great 
quantities. What they ſend abroad is chiefly fat cattle, 

wine, mead, rock ſalt, copper, and iron wares. A 
country ſo well ſtocked with all manner of proviſions, 
and neceſſaries, was it under the government of its own 
Prince, muſt make a tolerable figure in the world ; but 
being a diſtant province belonging to the Auſtrian family, 
notwithſtanding all theſe extraordinary advantages, Tran- 
ſylvania is ſcarce ever mentioned as part of Europe, and 
leſs is known of it than of the remoteſt countries in the 
Eaſt or Weſt Indies. i | 

Sclavonia, including, Ratzia, is bounded by the rivers Drave, 
and Danube, which ſeparate it from Hungary, towards 
the north and eaſt; by the river Save, which divides it 


from 
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from Servia and Boſnia, on the ſouth; and by Stiria on 
the weſt; being computed to be upwards of 200 miles in 
length, and between 50 and 60 miles in breadth. The 
Chief towns are Poſega, Walpo, Walcowar, Peterwaradin, 
Salankamen, Carlowitz, Sirmium, Zagrab, and Gradiſka. 
Sclavonia is very proper for tillage, and would produce 
plenty of corn and wine if they could enjoy a ſettled peace, 
and their fields were well cultivated. The navigable 
rivers which paſs through Sclavonia, render it alſo ex- 
ceeding proper to carry on a trade between the empire and 
Turky; but it is a misfortune, that, notwithſtanding theſe 
frontier countries are bleſſed with all the advantages nature 
can beſtow upon them, great part of them are often a 
perfect deſart, and only conſiderable for the ſtrength of 
their towns, and the number of their garriſons, which 
are always pernicious to trade, and huſbandry ; for none 
will attempt to eſtabliſh manufactures, or improve their 
lands, where the ſoldiers probably will reap the fruit of 
their labours. : 

Croatia, part of the ancient Illyricum, is bounded by the 

river Save, which ſeparates it from Sclavonia, david the 
north; by Boſnia towards the eaſt; by Morlachia to- 
wards the- ſouth ; and by Carniola on the weſt ; being 
about 80 miles in length, and as much in breadth. The 
chief towns are Carlſtat, Siſeg, Caſtanovitz, Dubiez, 
and Whitz, 
The country of Croatia is naturally fruitful, producing 
plenty of corn, wine, and oil, where it is cultivated ; but, 
being a frontier againſt the Turks, it has not yielded 
much more than would ſupply the neceſſities of the inha- 
bitants of late years. | 

HuNnGARY-water. A diſtilled water, denominated from a 
Queen of Hungary, for whoſe uſe it was firſt prepared; 
which is one of the diſtilled waters of the ſhops, and is 
directed, in the college diſpenſatory, to be made of roſe- 
mary flowers infuſed ſome days in rectified ſpirits of wine, 
and then diſtilled : its virtues being much the ſame as thoſe 
of the ſimple it is drawn from. a 

HURDS. See Hard,. 

HURDLES, in huſbandry, are frames made either of lit 
timber, or of hazzle rods platted together, to ſerve for 

gates in encloſures, or to make ſheep-folds. 

HURON Late, is ſituated in Canada, in North America, 
between 84 and 89 deg. of W. lon. and between 43 and 
46 deg. of N. lat.. the —_— contiguous to this lake 
being called the country of the Hurons, where the French 
retend to have ſome ſettlements, and to have entered 

Po an alliance with the Indians, who have found out a 
way from this lake to their ſettlements on the river Miſ- 
ſiſſippi, which falls into the gulph of Mexico. 

HURRICANE. A furious ſtorm of wind, ariſing from a 
contrariety and oppoſition of ſeveral winds; which is fre- 
quent in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; making terrible ra- 
vages in the iſlands thereof; blowing down houſes, root- 
ing up trees, and even whole woods. They begin in the 
north, ſome ſay in the weſt, but turn round; and, in a 
little time, veer through all the points of the compaſs. 

It is cuſtomary for the French and Engliſh inhabitants in 
the Caribbee iſlands, to ſend every year about June to the 
native Caribbees of St. Domingo, and St. Vincent, to 
know whether there will be any hurricane that year : 
and, about ten or twelve days before any hurricanes 
come, they conſtantly ſend them word. The prognoſtics 
thoſe people go by, are given us by Captain Langford, 
who, in 1697, engaged one of them, by civilities, to 
reveal them to him. | | 

Tt is one of their principles, that all hurricanes come 
either on the day of the full, change, or quarter of the 
moon; each of which is diſcovered by a number of 
phznomena the preceding quarters, as, a turbulent ſky, 
univerſal calm, the ſtars appearing red, noiſes in hollows 
or cavities of the earth, ſtrong ſmell of the ſea, and a 
ſettled weſterly wind. The ſame author aſſures us, he 
received this benefit from the information, that 'whereas 
hurricanes are ſo dreadful, that all ſhips are afraid to put 


out to ſea while they laſt, and chuſe rather to periſh at 


anchor in the roads; yet, with good management, a 
veſſel may lie out at ſea in theſe, as ſafely as other ſtorms, 
by taking care the ports be well barred and calked, the 


HY A 
top-maſts and tops taken down, the Yards 3 
and the doors and windows ſecured, Wig © ly 
cautions, that experienced navigator preſeryeg tel 
two great hurricanes, and taught others bh : 
ſame, by putting out from port, Where the wo 
evitably have periſhed. And from the ths woul 
he foretold ſeveral hurricanes at land, He a0 Ply 
hurricanes begin from the north, and turn to wt 
ward, till arriving at the ſouth- eaſt their bom. tag 
The cauſe he ſuggeſts to be, the ſun's leavin 's en 
of thoſe places, and going back towards CID Nay 
the repelling, or bounding back of the wind, "th; v 
by the calming of the general trade wing, 
HUSBAND of a ſhip, or the ſhip's husband I 
choſe by the owners, where ſeveral perſons are N 
in a ſhip, to take an account of every merchant 
&c. and pay the wharfage, lighterage, ——. 
without troubling the merchants ; and theſe huſba 
to collect every merchant's proportion, when the wa 
owners freight, ) wh 


HUSBANDRY., The knowledge and art of ing; 


lands, particularly arable and meadow, which is 

the employment of a farmer. It is chief he, 

diſtinguiſhes the happineſs of one nation from rey) 

for corn is more precious than gold or ſilver; it — 

both, and the farmer of Great Britain receives in 
change for his labour both the produce of the J 
of Peru and Brazil. The art of huſbandry is wh 
derſtood in England; but it may be greatly improve 
the farmers were not entirely averſe to any new ſcher 
or invention, however manifeſtly calculated n therg 
vancement; rather choofing to follow th: 1124 ug 
by their anceſtors, than endeavour to put . kh 
deſign into execution. See Agriculture, and Cm 

HUSE. A fiſh, of which the white glue, called ing g 
is made. f 


HUSTINGS. A court of common pleas, held beforety 


Lord Mayor and AlJermen of London, in Guild: 


which is the principal and higheſt of all the courtsindy 


City. 

Other cities and towns had alſo courts of the ſame nat 

as Wincheſter, Lincoln, York, and Shippey. 
HUSUM. A port-town of Sleſwic, or 8. Jutland, fit 

in 8 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 54 deg. 40 min. 

N. lat. on the German ſea, 35 miles E. of Sleſwic ſu 

jet to the Duke of Holſtein-Gottorp. 


 HYACINTH, or Facinth, in natural hiſtory, 2 pred 


ſtone, thus called from its reſemblance of the purple lu 
called hyacinth, or the violet. 


Though, it muſt he obſerved, this holds of the ancen_hi 


rather than the modern hyacinth, which is uſuil d 
deep reddiſh yellow, approaching a flame colour, ot 
deepeſt amber: the ancient ſeeming to be a dien 
ſtone, of a purple colour tending to blue, 1 
There are four ſorts of hyacinths ; thoſe interminel ui 
a vermillion colour; thoſe of a ſaffron colour; thoſe 
an amber colour; and, laſtly, thoſe of a white, intermut 


with a ſlight red. Hyacinths, again, are diſtinguiſhed 


oriental and occidental : the oriental come from Gil 
and Cambaya ; being equal in hardnels to the orient 
amethyſt : the occidental are ſold in Bohemia and For 
al, which are a degree ſofter. This ſtone graues Te 
| = and would be more uſed for ſeals, but that l 
graving frequently coſts more than the ſtone: the anc? 
uſed it for amulets and taliſmans; and bore it abet 
necks, or ſet in rings, ſuppoſing it to have the vile 
| ſecuring them from the plague. 7 
The hyacinth uſed in medicine, and whereof the conte 
of hyacinth is made, is a different ſtone, of whi T7 
three ſeveral ſorts : the firſt, about the bigneſs an * 
of a grain of ſalt, and pretty ſoft; the ſecon . 
and ſhaped like the point of a diamond, found in wh 
parts of Italy, Sileſia, and Bohemia; the third, 18 
intermixed with ſome other colours, being 101 
ſame places as the red. ſed in | 
In trifneſs, only the firſt kind ſhould be u 1 
confection of hyacinth; but the druggiſts and apoth 
frequently ſubſtitute the other. Caf 
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e 
ion It ars, wit ; . , 
| | on, bartſhorn, and other ingredients, well 
at 33 LA of purgative medicines, 
eculiarly fitted to diſcharge ſerous or 
„ The principal of which, in the com- 
Fatty nut the jaices of elder, of. the root of iris, 
on ine N mechoacan, and jalap: in the general, 
ke Tperitive, and diuretic medicines, are hy- 
4 ' 
PR OYRUM A name given to mercury, or quick- 
CUTY 
ee HICAL maps, more uſually called ſea- 
DRUD oiections of ſome part of the ſea, in plano; 
ante fo Fcavigation - in which are laid down all the 
þ the uſe © Hints of the compaſs, the meridians, and 
. zumbs, 115 the coaſts, capes, iſlands, rocks, ſhoals, 
1 in their proper places and proportions. See 
bart. y . : 1 
2 Y. That part of geography which con- 
__ ach as it is navigable teaching how 
ſcribe and meaſure the ſea ; giving an account of the 
|... -ounter-tides, currents, ſoundings, bays, and gulphs; 
10 its rocks, ſhelves, ſands, ſhallows, promontories, 
ae and diſtances from port to port, with all that is 
Abbe, eicher out at ſea, or upon the coaſt: but ſome 
de beſt authors uſe the term in a more extenſive ſenſe, 
* genote the ſame with navigation. 
| this ſenſe, hydrography includes the doQrine of ſailing, 
art of making ſea charts, with the uſe thereof; and 
ery thing neceſſary to be known, in order to the 
and moſt expeditious performance of a voyage: 
that it is the moſt perfect of all the mathematical 
ences ; there being ſcarce any thing wanting to its per- 
ba, but the diſcovery of the longitude. See Longi- 
de. 
be Jeſuits Ricciolus, Fournier, and De Chales, are the 
incipal writers on the ſubject of hydrography. | 
France they have profeſſors of hydrography eſtabliſhed 
al! their ſea-ports, who are to inſtruct the youth in- 
ed for the ſea, in all the parts of navigation, failing, 
u tering, with the ſeveral branches of mathematics 
ſary thereto ; as, arithmetic, the doctrine of the 
here, and trigonometry : they are royal profeſſors, and 
ach gratis; having ſalaries allowed them by the King; 
are alſo charged with the examination of pilots. 
DROMEL. A drink made of honey diluted with 
ſufrcient quantity of water, and fermented by a long 
d gentle heat: under which claſs are mead, and me- 
ein, Hydromel is either ſimple, called alſo aqueous, 
bete honey and water are the only ingredients, which 
ay be prepared at any time; or compound, when other 
gare added to improve and exalt the flavour and vir- 
e. It is particularly called vinous hydromel, when it 
ul the ſtrength of wine; which it is brought to do, 
it only by the great quantity of honey uſed in it; but 
o by its long coction and inſolation: this is only made 
the heat of ſummer, and of rain water, the beſt ho- 
Fj doiled together, and ſcummed from time to time, 
| they become of conſiſtence to ſuſtain an egg. This 
* the liquor is expoſed to the ſun for forty days, to 
poſe it to ferment ; then adding ſome Spaniſh wine, 
beeping it two or three months, it acquires a flavour, 
re interior to malmſey: it fuddles readily ; and the 
unken fit holds longer than that produced by wines, 
= of its more viſcid conſiſtence: however, hy- 
2 the common drink of the Poles and Ruſſians. 
uh TATICAL ballance. A kind of ballance con- 
15 (hey eaſy and exact finding the ſpecific gravity of 
ſd. th liquid and ſolid ; which is an inſtrument of 
"app - uſe in eſtimating the degree of purity of 
"rp l _—_ the quality and richneſs of metals, oars, 
: 8 the proportions in any mixture, adultera- 
ae elle ; of all which the ſpecific weight is the 
" a Judge. | i | 
md ballance is founded on this theorem of 
a That a body heavier than water, weighs leſs 


is a thin cordial electuaty, com- 


H VP 
in water than in air, by the weight of as much water as is 
equal to it in bulk: whence, if the weight of the body 
in water is ſubtracted from the weight in air, the diffe- 
rence gives the weight of as much water as is equal in 
magnitude to the ſolid propoſed: having therefore two 
bodies, the one firm, the other fluid, together with the 
weight of each apart; to find their proportion, the greater 
muſt be divided by the leſſer; and the quotient compared 
to one that is unity, will be the antecedent of the pro- 
portion deſired. ä | 

HYDROSTATICS. The doctrine of gravitation in fluids ; 
or that part of mechanics, which conſiders thc weight 
or gravity of fluid bodies, particularly water, and of ſolid 
bodies immerged therein. To which belong whatever re- 
lates to the gravities and æquilibria of liquors; with the 
art of weighing bodies in water, in order to eſtimate their 
ſpecific gravities. f 

HYGROMETER. A machine, or inſtrument, whereby 
to meaſure the degrees of dryneſs, or moiſture of the 
air; of which there are ſeveral kinds; for whatever body 
either ſwells or ſhrinks by dryneſs or moiſture, is ca- 
pable of being formed into a hygrometer: ſuch are woods 
of moſt kinds, particularly aſh, deal, and poplar ; ſuch 
alſo is catgut, and the beard of a wild cat. 

HYGROSCOPE, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with hygro- 
meter, | 

HYKES. A ſort of blankets, in great uſe among the na- 
tives of Barbary ; being wove by the-women, who make 
no uſe of a ſhuttle therein, but conduct every thread of the 
woof with their fingers. One of theſe hykes is uſually ſix 
yards long, and five or ſix broad; ſerving the Kabyle as 
well as Arab, both male and female, for a compleat dreſs 
in the day, and for a bed and covering in the night. It 
is a looſe and troubleſome kind of garment, being fre- 
quently diſconcerted, and falling on the ground; ſo that 
the wearer is every moment to be tucking it up, and 

folding it anew round the body, | 3 

HYPOCHONDRIACAL Medicines, are remedies proper 
in the hypochondriacal diſeaſe : ſuch are all thoſe which 
tend to purify the blood, humours, and ſpirits ; as cher- 
vil, baum, agrimony, and the other cephalic and cardiac 
herbs : ſuch alſo are thoſe which -purge melanctioly or 
atribilis, and thoſe which diſpel wind and vapours; and 
all medicines good for diſorders of the nerves, particularly 
vervain, both male and female: but, above all, fre- 
quent general anodyne purges. 

HYPOCISTIS, in medicine, a juice uſed in the compoſi- » 
tion of theriaca ; being the juice of a ſhoot or excreſcence 
of the ſame name, ſprouting out from the foot of a kind 
of ciſtus-tree, called ledon, or ladaniſera, common 
anough in the hot countries. See Ladanum, 

The ſhoot grows about a foot high, and one, two, or 
three inches thick; ſomething bigger at top than at bot- 
tom, ſoft, ſucculent, of a yellowiſh colour, and ſur- 
rounded from ſpace to ſpace with a ſort of rings or 
browniſh knots. 
When gathered, it is pounded in a mortar, and the juice 
expreſſed ; after which it is evaporated on the fire, till 
it comes to the confiſtence of a hard blackiſh extract, 
like Spaniſh liquorice; and it is then made up into little 
maſſes for carriage. It is of a tart aſtringent taſte, and 
uſed to ſtop fluxes of the belly, vomitings, and hæmor- 
rhages; though antiently much more than at preſent. 
It is alſo an ingredient in Venice treacle, and ſome un- 
guents. It is ſometimes uſed as a ſubſtitute to acacia ; 
and, Dr. Quincy ſays, is the more powerful of the two. 
See Acacia. | 


 HYPOLAPATHUM. A kind of rhubarb, of two ſorts ; 


one wild, and growing without culture; and the other 
cultivated in gardens. See Rhubarb, | 
HYPOSTATICAL Principles, among the chemiſts, and 
particularly paracelſiſts, are the three chemical elements, 
ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury; called alſo the ria prima, 
HYPOTHECA, in the civil law, an obligation whereby 
the effects of a debtor are made over to his creditor, to 
ſecure his debt. As the hypotheca is an engagemeng 
procured on purpoſe for the ſecurity of the creditor, va- 
rious means have been made uſe of to ſecure to him the 
benefit of the convention. The uſe of the pawn or pledge 


5 Q. is 


1 
is the moſt antient; which is almoſt the ſame thing with 
the hypotheca; all the difference conſiſting in this, that 
the pledge is put into the creditor's hand; whereas in a 
ſimple hy potheca the thing remained in the poſſeſſion of 
the debtor. It was found more eaſy and commodious to 
engage an eſtate by a civil covenant, than by an actual 
delivery: accordingly, the ,expedient was firſt practiſed 
among the Greeks ; and from them the Romans bor- 
rowed both the name and the thing; only the Greeks, 


the better to prevent frauds, uſed to affix ſome viſible 
mark on the thing, that the public might know it was 


| hypothecate, or mortgaged by the proprietor : but the 


omans, looking upon ſuch advertiſements as injurious to 
the debtor, forbad the uſe of them. 
The Roman lawyers diſtinguiſhed four kinds of hypo- 
thecas ; the conventional, which was with the will and 


| conſent of both parties; the legal, which was appointed 


by law, and for that reaſon called tacit ; the prætor's 
pledge, when by the flight, or non-appearing of the 
debtor, the creditor was put in poſſeſſion of his effeQs ; 
and the judiciary, when the creditor was put in poſſeſ- 
ſion by virtue of a ſentence from the court. 
The conventional hypotheca is ſubdivided into general 
and ſpecial. The hypotheca is general, when all the 
debtor's effects, both preſent and future, are engaged to 
the creditor. It is ſpecial, when limited to one or more 
N things. 

or the tacit hypotheca, the civilians reckon no leſs 
than 26 different ſpecies thereof. | 
Among the moderns, to hypothecate a ſhip, is to pawn 
or pledge the ſame for neceſſaries; and into whoſe hands 
ſoever the ſhip comes, it is liable; ſo if goods be hy po- 
thecated, it will be the ſame. a | 
By the common law of England, a maſter of a ſhip could 
not impawn the ſhip or goods; for no property, either 


general or ſpecial, nor ſuch power, is given unto him, by 


the conſtituting of him maſter : but, by the civil law, in 
caſes of neceſſity, he may do it, rather than the voyage 
ſhould be loſt ; and the reaſon of the civil law, which 
allows the pawning of a ſhip for neceſſaries upon the high 
ſeas, 3 to be plain; becauſe there may be an in- 
vincible occaſion and neceſſity at ſea, but not at land. 
And the common law hath held the law of Oleron rea- 
ſonable, that if a ſhip be at ſea, and takes leak, or 
otherwiſe wants victuals, or other neceſſaries, whereby 
ſhe is in danger, or the voyage may be defeated ; in ſuch 
caſe the maſter may impawn, for money, or other things 
to relieve ſuch extremities, by employing the money to 
that end ; for he is the perfon truſted with the ſhip and 
voyage, and therefore may be reaſonably thought to have 
tha power implicitly, ſo as not to ſee the whole voyage 
O — 
But a maſter, for any debt of his own, cannot pawn or 
hypothecate the ſhip; the ſame being no ways liable 
but in caſes of neceſſity, for relief and compleating of the 
voyage: nor can he ſell or diſpoſe of the ſhip, without a 
ſpecial authority or licence from the owners; and when 
he does hypothecate the veſſel or furniture, he ought to 
have the conſent and advice of his mariners; but when 
the ſhip is well engaged, ſhe is for ever obliged, and the 
owners are concluded thereby till redemption: though 
ſuch obligation of the veſſel muſt be in foreign parts, or 
places where the calamity attending the ſhip is univerſal; 
and the maſter may not in every caſe of neceſſity im- 
pawn the veſlel or furniture, 


- pothecation, and that was in a place where hypothecl 
| with both, and repreſents the traders as well as on 


on the high ſea, in her voyage, put into BoſtoninN 


HYSSOP. A medicinal herb of a detergent cleaning 


a ſyrup, and a ſimple diſtilled water from it, uſed i 
_ Inops. * 
HYSTERICS, or FEy/teric Medicines, are remedies | 


HYTH, or Hithe. A port, wharf, or little haven, (0 


HYT 

By the laws of Oleron, if a veſſel in her 
wg wrecked or caſt away, and the 8 "ak 
great pains and care, recover ſome of the vin. by 
ing, the maſter, in that caſe, may pledge the fan 
produce of which he may diſtribute among we 
mariners, in order to the carrying them bom, 
own country: but if the mariners no way . | 
the ſalvage, then their reward is ſunk and Whey 
veſſel. And if there is any conſiderable part * 
pony the maſter ought not to diſmiſs bis u. 

e has advice from the laders or freighter and; 
their pleaſure ; for otherwiſe he may be mate u 
damage. 
Where merchants freight out a ſhip at their own « 
and ſet her to ſea, and it happens afterwards that th 
ſel enters into ſome harbour, and is there wing, 
and the maſter delayed in his voyage till he wands 
ſaries, the maſter is not only to write home for (ws, 
but he may impawn his ſhip or lading at his pleaſe 
at leaſt ſuch goods as he can moſt convenienien, l 
money on, rather than to loſe his whole voyage dt 
account; and if he cannot pawn the lading, he ny 
as much thereof as is neceſſary, to anſwer his aces 
in all which caſes his act obliges. However, order 
inſtructions are carefully to be followed. 
A ſhip being in great diſtreſs upon the ſea, and wat 
cable, the maſter contracted with a perſon for 2 © 
which he delivered to him, &c. in an action for th 
ney, it was held, that, by the maritime law, eren 
tract of the maſter implies an hy pothecation; but « 
mon law it is not ſo, unleſs it be ſo expreſsly zyretd, | 
the caſe of Coſter and Lewſly there was an ext! 


are allowed, for it was at Rotterdam; and à maſterg 
hypothecate either ſhip or goods, becauſe: he is ui 


of the ſhip. . 
In the caſe of Johnſon againſt Shippen, a ſhip in d 


England, and there the maſter took up neceſlari, 
by bill of ſale hypothecated the ſhip ; and now dr! 
ing a ſuit in the admiralty againſt the ſhip and ownen 
compel repayment, on a motion for a prohibition, | 
court of king's bench held, that the maſter could nd 
his contract make the owners perſonally liable; butt 
ſuit againſt the ſhip was good, otherwiſe there ca 
no remedy by law: and to hypothecate ſhips is ablou 
neceſſary for the preſervation of navigation; fo 
maſter can have no credit abroad, but upon giving! 
rity by hypothecation; though, if a ſhip in herben 
England is pawned or hypothecated, the paſty 150k 
ſue for it in the admiralty. See rect. 


and chiefly uſed in diſeaſes of the breaſt and lungs, ® 
a ſtanding ingredient in pectoral apozems. There 


to remove hyſteric affections; particularly diſorder ' 
womb ; of which there are ſeveral ſpecies: "_ 
cuate or cleanſe the womb, by expelling an 1. 
lodged therein; others tend to ſtop immoderae | 
thereof; and others ſtrengthen the tone of the W 


bark or land wares at, ſuch as Queen-byth. 
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wer which riſes near Tongres, in the bi- 
2. of Liege, runs N. E. and falls into the Maes 
at Maeſtricht, in the Netherlands. 
JACATA. The capital of the iſland of Java. See 
iſlands. | | : 
LEY — given to one of the animals which 
oduces the occidental bezoar. f 
NT. A ſort of precious ſtone. See Hyacinth, 
ACK, in a ſhip, is that flag which is hoiſted up at the 
(ail-top-maſt head. | | 
80505. 8 A gold coin, worth 25 8. ſo called from 
King James I. of England, in whoſe reign it was ſtruck. 
There are uſually diltinguiſhed two kinds of Jacobus, the 
old and the new; the former valued at 25 8. weighing 
6 dwt. 10 gr. the latter, called alſo Jacobus, valued at 
in weight 5 dwt. 20 gr. 
ADE. wy ah ſtone, bordering on olive colour, 


much eſteemed for its hardneſs, which exceeds that of 


, avat, or jaſper, and only to be cut with dia- 
mund cel. * is in — eſteem among the Turks and 
Poles, who adorn all their fine works with it, and eſpe- 
cially the handles of their ſabres. 

This ſtone applied to the reins, is ſaid to be a preſerva- 
tive from the nephritic colic, Mr. Bernier ſays, that the 


Galibis prize it as highly as a diamond. The natives 
of South America value it on account of the virtues they 
attribute to it in the epilepſy, ſtone, and gravel ; and, 
in a treatiſe on it printed at Paris, it is called the divine 


me. 
Krb, or Foppa. A port-town of Paleſtine, in Aſiatic 
Turky, ſituated in 36 deg. of E. lon. and 32 deg. 20 
min. of N. lat. 30 miles N. W. of Jeruſalem. 
AFISMKE, is a term among the Muſcovites, for the rix- 
dollars of Germany, upon account of the figures of St. 
Joachim being impreſſed on theſe ſorts of ſpecie, which 
4 to be ſtruck in 1519 in the city of Jochimſtal in 

ohemia, 
AFNAPATAN. A port-town of the iſland of Ceylon, 
in the Eaſt Indies, fituated in 70 deg. of E. lon. and 10 
deg, of N. lat. at the north-end of the iſland, 100 miles 
north of Candy, ſubject to the Dutch. See Ceylon. + 
AGO, St. A city of the iſland of Cuba, ſituated in 76 
des. zo deg. of W. lon. and 20 deg. of N. lat. 100 
miles north of Jamaica, in America, See Spaniſh Ame- 
rica, 
o, St. The chief of the Cape Verd iſlands, in Africa, 
lituated in 24. deg. of W. lon. and 15 deg. of N. lat. ſub- 
ect to Portugal. See Cape Verd iſlands. 

50, St. Capital of the province of Chili, in South 
merica, fituated in 77 deg. of W. lon. and 34 deg. of 
Yar 2 leagues weſt of the mountains of Andes, and 
Y calt of the Pacific ocean. See Spaniſh America, | 
G0 de a Vega, or Spaniſh town, The capital of the 


land o : 1 
tin, of pace, in America, ſituated in 76 deg. 30 


* the iſland, about 7 miles N. W. of Port Paſlage, 
* bay of Port Royal; where the governor reſides, 
0; e eneral aſſembly or parliament, and courts of 
Jtice, are held, 

+ Arcot of a pl like b d 
0 plant not much unlike bryony, an 
tore by ſome called bryonia peruviana; as being 


b 
r from Peru and New Spain; much uſed as 


© Mechoacan and t 


© jal : 
a: therefore Er jalap are reckoned of the ſame 


this is ſometimes called mechoa- 
that goes as often by the name of jalapium 
$ fal , 
is a? pots not appear to have been known to the an- 
its place in medicine only ſince thoſe parts 


caravans of Tibet carry it to Cachemire, and that the 


on. and 18 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. at the S. E. 


TAN 


of America which produce it have been traded to by 
the Europeans. That which breaks blackeſt, moſt brittle, 
ſound, and ſhining withinſide, is.the beſt ; by reaſon the 
reſinous parts, which give it thoſe properties, are ſuppo- 
ſed to contain its medicinal virtues. | 
Some take great pains to extract its reſin, which is to be 
done with any ſpirituous menſtruum, and afterwards 
want correctors for it. The moſt common is falt of 
| tartar, or loaf-ſugar. But if correcting conſiſts in ſe- 
parating its parts, as it certainly does, the drawing it 
from the root, and making it into a reſin, ſhould ſeem 
to be unneceſlary. | 

Jalap is fold at Amfterdam for about 2 8. 8 d. ſterling 
the pound; the tare is purſuant to the weight, 2 per 
cent. deduction being allowed for good weight, and 1 per 
cent. for prompt payment. 

JALE. A liquid meaſure in France, containing about 4 
ne and anſwering to the Engliſh gallon. See 

allon. 

JALOIS. A corn meaſure uſed at Guiſe in France, and 
in its neighbourhood. The jalois of wheat weighs 80 lb. 
avoirdupoiſe weight, of maſlin corn 76, of rye 76 alſo, 
and of oats 50; a jalois making 5 buſhels. 

JAMAICA. An iſland of America, ſituated in the Atlan- 

tic ocean, or North ſea, between 76 and 79 degrees of 

W. lon. and between 17 and 18 deg. odd min. of N. lat. 

near 5000 miles S. W. of England. See Britiſh Ame- 

rica. | 

Jamaica Pepper, or All-ſpice. See Indian wood. 

Jamaica Wod, or Braziletta wocd. See Indian wood, and 
Brazil wood. 

JAMAVAS. An Indian taffety, with gold or ſilk flowers; 
the piece being from 5 to 8 ells in length, and 5-Sths, 
5-bths, or 7-8ths in breadth. 

JAMBA. A city of the Hither India, in Aſia, capital of 
the province of Jamba, ſituated in 82 deg. of E. lon: 
and 31 deg. of N. lat. 220 miles N. E. of Delli. 

JAMBETT. The ſecond kind of fur, which the Turks 

have from the ſkin of the ſable; being much inferior to 
the ſable properly ſo called, which is that of the chine; 
but much better than that of the peck, called by them 
ſamoul-bachar: they have alſo a fourth kind, which is 
the belly; but not of any repute in Conſtantinople. _ 

JAMBY. A town on the eaſt-ſide of the iſland of Su- 
matra, in the Eaſt Indies, ſituated in 101 deg. of E. lon, 
and 1 deg. 30 min. of S. lat. 160 miles north of Ben- 
coolen ; where the Dutch have a fort, and import from 
oee pepper, and the beſt ſort of canes. See Sunda 
iſlands. | 

JAMES-Toton, was once the capital of Virginia, in Ame- 
rica, and of James county, ſituated in 76 deg. 30 min. of 

. lon. and 37 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. in a peninſula on 
the north-ſide of James or Pouhatan river, 40 miles weſt 
of the mouth of it; in which there are not above 80 
houſes, and thoſe chiefly places of entertainment for ſea- 
faring men; the ſeats of the government and of the 
courts of juſtice, being removed to Williamſburg, about 
7 miles north of it. YG 1. 

James-Town, is alſo a Portugueſe ſettlement, on the river 
Cazuma, near Cape Verd, in Africa. 


JAMIS. A kind of cotton cloth, brought from the Levant - 


by the way of Aleppo. 1 m7 
JANISARKI. - A term at Conſtantinople, for the covered 
 bazar, where druggiſts and linen drapers have their ſhops. 
JANNEQUIN, or Genequin. A ſpun cotton, of indiffe- 
rent quality, brought from the Levant by the way of 
Smyrna; a thouſand quintals whereof are ſold there one 
year with another; which coſt from 11. 108. to 21. 
145. ſterling the quintal if fine, and from 11. 16s. to 
21. 13s, ſterling if coarſe. | 


JAPAN, 


— 
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JAPAN, Japon, or the Japoneſe i/lands, are ſituated be- 
tween 130 and 144 deg, of E. lon. and between 3o and 
40 deg. of N. lat. | 
The largeſt of theſe iſlands is called Japan, and ſome- 
times called Niphon, which gives its name to the reſt ; 
being about 600 miles long, and from 100 to 150 broad 
the chief town whereof is Jeddo; but there are alſo the 
cities of Mecao, Oſacca, Sacai, and Surunga. 
The next iſland is Sacoct, or X71, parted by a very nar- 
row channel from Japan, lying ſouth of it, and is about 
500 miles in circumference, the capital city being Bongo; 
but the city of Nangaſaqui is moſt remarkable for trade. 
The third iſland in magnitude is Tonſa, divided from Ja- 
pan and Sacock by narraw channels ; it is near 400 miles 
in circumference, and the capital city is Tonſa. 
Beſides theſe, there are a great number of leffer iſlands 
about them, ſubject to Japan; ſome of which are inha- 


bited, and others deſert, The whole are ſubject to one 


fovereign or emperor 3 who has 50 or 60 vaſlal princes, 
or kings, as they are called, under bis dominion ; and his 
reſidence is at Jeddo, which is fituated on a bay in the 
Pacific ocean on the eaſt- ſide of the iſland of Japan; 
whoſe revenues are ſaid to be greater than thoſe of any 
other monarch in the world. | 
The empire of Japan furniſhes every thing that is neceſ- 
ſary for life, and ſeveral other merchandiſes which may 
ſerve for a greater trade than it has with ſtrangers ; ſuch 
as gold, filver, copper, tin, lead, all in abundance ; cot- 
ton, hemp, goat's hair, ſilk, all ſorts of varniſhed works 
and utenſils, porcelain, and a great quantity of medici- 
nal drugs. 
The Japoneſe have almoſt all ſorts of cattle and poultry 
found-in Europe; but their horſes are very ſmall. Rice 
is the principal grain the country affords, which is ma- 
naged in the ſame manner as in China, and always grows 
in water till ripe. They have alfo very good red wheat, 
but not in ſo great quantities as rice. Their huſband- 
men are little better than ſlaves ; as they plow and manure 
the ground for the great lords, but have no properties of 
their own. 


The commerce of the Chinefe to Japan, is almoſt as an- 


tient as the two empires. It was formerly reciprocal; as 
many Japoneſe being ſeen at China, as Chineſe at Japan: 
but at preſent only the Chineſe continue it; the Emperor 
of China having prohibited the Japoneſe the entrance of 
his territories, on pain of death; and conniving at, ra- 
ther than permitting, the trade of his ſubjects to Japan; 
ſo that the Chineſe who reſort Japan always make falſe 
declarations at the cuſtomhouſes, that their cargo is not 
| Intended for theſe iſlands. „%% 

The other Indian nations which trade to Japan, are the 
Siameſe and Cambodians; but ſince the Dutch made 
themſelves maſters of this trade, theſe two nations, and 
even the Chineſe, have greatly ſuffered in this branch of 


commerce. 


The Japoneſe trade to Cochinchina, Siam, Camboya, 
and the Philippine iſlands ; their principal return being in 
filk. 
The Portugueſe were the firſt Europeans who had a know- 
ledge of the Japoneſe iſlands, either, as ſome ſay, upon the 
relation of the Chineſe and Siameſe ; or, as others report, 
that they had been drove there by a tempeſt in 1534, or 
in 1542, in a voyage to China. 
The Portugueſe firſt eſtabliſhed themfelves at Surunga, 
where the Engliſh were alſo allowed to trade; but four 
or five years after they removed into the iſland of Diſ- 
nia, near Nangaſaqui, a poſt at preſent poſſeſſed by the 
Dutch. | 
The Portugueſe of Macao were thoſe who traded 
chiefly to Japan, which was ſo much the more eaſy, and 
advantageous to them, as they could import there moſt 
ſorts of Chineſe merchandiſe, which fell very well at Ja- 
pan; as alſo that their whole trade, upon account of 
their proximity, could be completed in leſs than four 
months, being ſcarce more than 20 days at fea. This 
commetce was very beneficial, and amounted, one year 
with another, to upwards of 200,000 |. ſterling. 
A jealouſy of commerce, rather than the real intereſt of 
Rate, cauſed the expulſion of the * from Japan, 


JAP 

in 1636 ; and with them the Chriſti 
Francis Xavier a jeſuit had began 

1549. But the Dutch have reaped an 
this excluſion ; being permitted to trade t 
ing they were no Chriſtians. 

The Dutch were invited in 1605 b 
ſelves, which notwithſtanding they 
and it was in the month of July th 
ſhip of the Dutch company appeared 
they had afterwards leave to eſtabliſh 
whence the deputies went to Jeddo for 
their treaty of commerce; the princip, 
was, that every year there ſhould come 
ſhip from Batavia, with European and I 


the Japoneſ: 
year that the 


themſelyez : f 


I article of yi 
there at »; 
Thevenot gives the following deſcription of the 
Diſnia in the Dutch poſſe ſſion. ial 
This iſland, he ſays, is not more than t 
cumference, and no Dutchman can ſtit o 
into the town of Nangaſaqui, to which 
a bridge, without bazarding his being cu 
ards appointed to watch their motions 
utch ſo much as ſuffered to have a li 
their houſes in the night-time, If th 
the leaſt noiſe, they blow a horn, 
mediately ſends a party to learn t 
does not return till the occaſion is diſcovered 
the authors are ſeverely threatened, 
this laviſh condition the Dutch re 


ut of it, or Cone 
It 18 joined z 


ghted Candle n 
e Centinel; her 

and the ZOVernor Its 
he reaſon of 


if not puniſhed, l 
main eight monty 


At the ſeaſon the Dutch fleet is expected, 
of Nangaſaqui places centinels on the hills, 
of the approach of any ſhips. 
is ſent off to every ſhip with an officer; and as ſoon a3 th 
ſhips come to an anchor, an expreſs is Immediately & 
patched to court, before whoſe return the Dutch cum 
diſpoſe of any thing. 

In the mean time a particular of every ſhip's cargo þ 
taken, with the name, age, ſtature, and office of enn 
man on board, which is tranſlated and printed in the |s 

When the expreſs is returned, th 

ſhip's crew are permitted to come on ſhore, and all u 

muſtered before a Japoneſe commiſſioner, when ever ye 

ſon is called over aloud, and made to give an accoutd 
his age, quality, and office, to ſee if it agrees with th 
particular given in by the Dutch, 
nation they are ſent on board again, and the ſails of te 
ſhip, with the guns, arms, and ammunition, are brow 

on ſhore, and the hatches ſealed down by a Japoneſe d 

ficer ; nor can they be opened, whatever the ſhip's r 

want, without a permiſſion from the governor, who 4 

ways ſends a perſon to ſee what is taken out, and f 

them down again: nor dare the Dutch ſailors li 

candle, or make any noiſe on board their ſhips, any mon 

than on ſhore. The ſhips are allowed no communi 
tion with one another; nor is any officer or failor ft 
fered to go on ſhore, except the perſon appointed to al 

the company's preſent to the King at Jeddo His Ii 

jeſty having accepted the preſent, and prepared aucli 

for the company, the Dutch officer is conveyed to Na 
gaſaqui under as a ſtrong guard as he came. I his bu 
uſually takes up about three months and a halt. 

While the Dutch ſhips lie in the road, none of f 

poneſe are allowed to go on board them to trade with 

ſailors ; and thoſe that carry proviſions on board Ye" 
ſuffered to take any money from them till the perm 

to trade comes from court, when they deliver in t 

; and then the Japoneſe permt! 

on ſhore, to bij ® 

days, either in U 
When theſe {1x 08 

llowed to go 9099! 


When they appear, ax 


* 


poneſe language. 


After this exam 


accounts and are paid 
perſons from every veſſel to come 
ſell for themſelves, and ſtay four 
nia, or in the city, as they ſee fit. 
return on board, ſix others are a 
and traffic in like manner, and ſo on. 

As for the merchandiſes belonging to t 
Dutch make an invoice of them, w 
being tranſlated into the Japoneſe lang 
the gate of the town leading to the D 
then for ſix weeks the Dutch are allowed to 
The Japoneſe are ſo jealous of the Dutch, | 
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. dane preſident of their factory te reſide 

— N 1 — he is nominated a ſecond time, 
onge ; 


- nts of any figures in the ſtem, or 
che 1 he; imagining it an affront offered to the 


-1ols, which are the objects of. their religion. 
100 


. might appear ſtrange, that the Dutch, who are ſo 
t f 


hauzhty to t 
Japoneſe 3 bu 


t the profits of this trade are ſo great, that 


thoſe exported. _ 
Indian, and Chineſe merebandife proper 


; - fuffs; with raw ilk, wool, and ſpun 
p —_— — carpets, linen, ſilk night-gowns 
1 Ade, olaſs and earthern bottles; lead, tin, ſteel, 
ant! 2 eagle, and Brazil wood, brown and 
—— Cambodia walnuts, alum, red leather, wax, 
— called calin, caſſia, verdegreaſe, tea, camphor, 
ulk, paper, pepper, ſpice, particularly cinnamon: ele 
1 teeth, hemp, red wool, medicinal drugs, borax, 
wckfilver, Chineſe porcelains, toys of all ſorts from the 
me country and Nuremberg, red coral; laftly, the 
des of ſtags, and other animals. ' 

tis laſt trade of green hides is one of the moſt impor- 
unt which the Dutch carry on to Japan, as they import 
tre, one year with another, 200,000 hides of ſtags, and 
2,000 of oxen and cows, which they have the greater 
t from Siam and the iſland of Formoſa, ; 

Imoſt all theſe merchandiſes are paid for in filver ; by 
bich great profits are made when brought to China and 
engal. 3 

com Japan are exported all ſorts of painted, lacquered, 
d varniſhed wood, wherein the Japoneſe are as excel- 
nt artiſts as the Chineſe ; fans, coloured porcelains, 
vgs for dying, and medicine; gold, filver, copper, and 
el, pearls, furs, goat-ſkins, and even ſilk. 

he Dutch company ſend three or four ſhips every year 
Japan, mounted from 30 to 50 guns, but indifferently 
upped. Theſe ſhips depart from Batavia about the 
dth June, touch at the iſland of Poltimon for refreſh- 
ents, arrive at Japan in the beginning of the month of 
peuſt, and return in October or November, touching 
ain about the 20th of December at the iſland of Polti- 
on, where the ſhips ſeparate 3 one taking all the gold 
d ſilver aboard, and going directly to Batavia; and the 
ers, only laden with merchandiſe, continuing their 
tz to Malacca, where they arrive towards the end of 


bees for eight days, they ſet ſail for Bengal and Surat. 

| foreign merchandiſes are brought to Meaco ; which, 
extent, magnificence, and the multitude of inhabitants, 
not much inferior to Jeddo, the imperial city; but it 
ceeds it in trade, by the concourſe of merchants, and 
number of fairs held there every year. 

ss to theſe fairs that the principal merchandiſes are 
dug t, which the Dutch, Chineſe, and Indians, im- 
to Japan; and where are alſo brought, from two or 


ee hundred leagues diſtance, the commodities and ma- 
latures of the country. 


even prohibited to advance into the country beyond 


4 aqui, unleſs they are ambaſſadors from kings, de- 
om the Dutch company, or ſuch perſons as are 
ted to court. 


'* 1.pectors, who deliver them to the higheſt bid- 
by a, however, is not done by public auctions, as 
gh: but, in order to prevent the jealouſy and ani- 
ure the bidders for the ſame merchandiſe, each 
minen *polites a billet in the hands of a clerk, wherein 
* * a ice he can take; and this clerk delivers it 
* * = oftered moſt, throwing all the other bil- 
uds ; ; 
"y N are puniſhed by the Japoneſe with ex- 
the rigour of the law extending not only 


I has been two years out of employment: neither will 
an 


he Indians, ſhould be fo ſubmiſſive to the 


theſe kinds of affronts ; there being at. 
hef wg A yr? in the merchandiſe brought there, 
ea . 5 


e year; from whence, after having refreſhe them 


desners have no ſhare in this interior commerce; be- 


1 * fairs are opened, the merchandiſes are rated 


JAP 


to him who is detected in a fraudulent aRion, but alſo to 


his whole family, ſometimes even to 20 of his neareſt 
neighbours, who. are all condemned to die, if the cafe is 
conſiderable z. or to a fine, if leſs important. 
To hinder the fraud: of retail-dealers, and thoſe who ell 
by the ell, there are public ells, or ichins, fixed to the 
corners of ſtreets, where every perſon may meaſure what 
he has. purchaſed. | | 
Neither gold nor filver are reckoned in wholeſale deal- 
ings ; the money being paid and aceepted without ſeeing 
or touching it, if the payments exceed about 75 1. ſters 
ling. Ia theſe payments they make uſe of bags, ſealed 
with the ſeal of the mint-maſter, each containing about 
75 l. ſterling ; on their receipt they only examine if the 
ſeal is entire; and if any thing upon the opening is found 
deficient; it is charged to the account of the officer whoſe 
ſeal it bears; but it ſeldom happens that theſe bags are 
opened, ſome of them paſſing unopened through upwards 
of 2000 hands, | 
Large ſums are paid in gold among the Japoneſe, and in 
ſilver to ſtrangers ; ſo that hardly any other metal but the 
latter is to be met with at Nanguaſaqui and in the 
Dutch factory, the foreign exportation of gold being 
prohibited ; though ſometimes, but with difficulty, a per- 
miſfon is obtained for this purpoſe. 

Beſides theſe bags of about 751. ſterling, the Japoneſe 


alſo uſe cheſts of gold and filver of different forms, ac- 
cording to the metal; thoſe of gold containing to the 


value of about 15001, ſterling, and thoſe of filver about 
260 J. ſterling. 


The Japoneſe merchants keep their books with as much 


regularity as the Italians, uſing ſuch arithmetical rules as 


are common in Europe. See Je. 


JAPAN Earth, or Terra Japonica. A medicinal ſubſtance, 


of a dark purple colour ; very auftere upon the palate, 
ſeeming to melt, like bole, in the mouth, and leaving 
ſomewhat of a ſweetiſn taſte behind it; being eſteemed 
for ſtopping fluxes of all kinds; but to what genus of 
bodies it belongs, is not well agreed on. See Cachou. 

JAPANNING. The art of varnifhing, and drawing fi- 
gures on wood, after the ſame manner as the workmen 
in Japan. | 
The manner of japanning on wood, ordinarily practiſed 
by Europeans, is this. They take a pint of ſpirit of 
wine well dephlegmated, and four ounces of gum lacca, 
which laſt muft be broke from the ſticks and rubbiſh ; 
then bruiſing it roughly in a mortar, they put it to ſteep 
in ſpring-water, tied up in a bag of coarſe linen, together 
with a little Caſtile ſope, for the ſpace of twelve hours. 
This done, they rub out all the tincture, put to it a little 
alum, and reſerve it apart: then add as much maſtic and 
white amber, diſtilled in a mattraſs, with ſpirit of wine, 
by a two days digeſtion, frequently ſtirring it, that it does 
not ſtick to the glaſs; aſter which they firain and preſs 
it out into another veſſel. When this is done, they take 
the wood to be japanned, and cover it with a layer of 
this varniſh, till it is ſufficiently drenched with it; then 
taking ſome of the colour the figures are to be of, they 
incorporate it with ſeven times as much of the varniſh, 
and apply it with a pencil, going over each part three 
ſeveral times, each a quarter of an hour after another ; 

and, two hours after this, they poliſh it with a peſtile, or 
Dutch reeds. 
As to the colours uſed in this art, it is ſaid, that for a fair 
red they take Spaniſh vermilion, with a fourth part of 
Venice laque ; black they make of ivory calcined between 
two crucibles ; for blue they uſe ultramarine, and only 
twice as much varniſh as colour. The reſt are applied 

as above directed, except the green, which is difficult to 
make fair and lively, and therefore ſeldom uſed. 

Nigot JAPANNING, is performed by applying three or four 
layers with the colours firſt, then two of pure varniſh un- 
coloured, made according to the former proceſs. Before 
it is dry, they ſift ſome venturines, or gold wire reduced 
to powder, over it, and then cover it with as man 
layers of pure varniſh as render it like poliſhed glaſs ; 
and laſtly, they rub it over with tripoli, oil of olive, or 
hatters felt. See Varniſb. 


JAPARA. A port-town of the iſland of Java, in the Eaſt 
: 5 R | Indies, 
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Indies, fituated in 110 deg. of E. lon. and 6 deg. of 8. 
lat. 250 miles eaſt of Batavia; which was the capital 
of a conſiderable kingdom, till the Dutch made them- 
ſelves maſters of it : but it is now a Dutch colony, as 
are alſo the reſt of the towns on the north coaſt of Java. 
See Sunda iſlands. Tr 

JAR, is uſed for a ſort of meaſure, or fixed quantity of ſe- 
veral things; being an earthen pot, or pitcher, with a 
big hollow. The jar of oil is from 18 to 26 gallons ; 
and the jar of green ginger is about 100 lb. weight. 

JARGONS. Small ſtones of the bigneſs of a pin's head, 
and of a bright red colour, which ſometimes are ſold for 
real hyacinths ; being found in abundance at Puy in Au- 
vergne, in France. See Hyacinth, 

JASPER. A ſort of precious ſtone, chiefly opake, but 

ſometimes tranſparent in certain parts, not much diffe- 
rent from the agate, excepting that it is more ſoft, and 
does not take ſo good a poliſh. See Agate. 
In ſome of theſe nature has amuſed herſelf, in repre- 
ſenting rivers, trees, animals, and lanſkips, as if they 
were painted. The florid jaſper, found in the Pyreneans, 
is uſually ſtained with various colours ; though there are 
ſome which have but one colour, as red or green ; but 
theſe are the leaſt valuable ; the moſt beautiful ſort is that 
bordering upon the colour of lacca, or purple; the next 
to that, the carnation : but what is now moſt valued, is 
the green, ſpotted with red. 

JASQUES. A port-town of Perſia, in the province of 
Kherman, fituated in 58 deg. of E. lon. and 25 deg. 
of N. lat. on the gulph of Ormus, 160 miles S. E. of 
Gombron. See Perſia. 

JAVA. One of the Sunda iſlands, in the Eaſt Indies, ſi- 
tuated between 102 and 113 deg. of E. lon. and between 
5 and 8 deg. of S. lat. See Sunda iſlands. 

ICELAND. An iſland ſubje& to Denmark, ſituated between 
10and 26 deg. of W. lon. and between 64 and 67 deg. 
of N. lat. See Daniſh iſlands, under Denmark, 

ICHIN. The ell, or long meaſure, uſed in Japan, being 
the ſame throughout all the iſlands which compoſe this 
valt empire; where not only every merchant has ichins 
in his ſhop, whereby he meaſures and ſells his mer- 
chandiſe, but public ichins are fixed to almoſt every 
corner of the ſtreets, where the purchaſer may go and 
try his meaſure, 

'Uhis kind of ell is about 6 feet in length; being divided 
into 6 parts, and each of theſe diviſions into 10 others; 
ſo that the entire ichin has 60 diviſions. 

IDIS. A kind of glaſs pearl, very flat towards the extre- 
mities ; being yellow, with four black ſtripes, and uſed by 
Europeans for the Guinea trade. 

IDRIA. A town of Germany, in the circle of Auſtrie, 
and duchy of Carniola, ſituated in 14 deg, of E. lon. and 
46 deg. 25 min. of N. lat. 15 miles N. E. of Goritz, con- 

- fiderable for its mines of quickſilver. 

JEAN de Luz. A port-eown of France, in the province 
of Gaſcony, ſituated in 1 deg. 32 min. of W. lon. and 
43 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. near the frontiers of Spain, 
8 miles E. of Fonterabia, and 12 S. W. of Bayonne. 

JEAT. See Jet. 

JEDDO. I he capital city of the iſlands of Japan, ſituated 
in 140 deg. of E. lon. and 36 deg. of N. lat. See Japan. 

JEER Cap/tan. See Capſtan. . 

JEKYL. A ſmall iſland in the mouth of the river Ala- 
tamaha in Georgia, a Britiſh colony in America, fortified 
by Lieutenant-General Oglethorpe. 

JENDE. A great lake of Sweden, in the province of Fin- 
land, and territory of Tavaſtia. 

TENISA. A great river of Ruſſia, running from S. to N. 
through the province of Siberia, parallel to the Oby, and 
falling into the frozen ocean E, of that river, in 72 deg. 
of E. lon. and 70 deg. of N. lat. ; 

JERQUE, in the Britiſh cuſtoms, is when a ſhip is un- 

touched, and the ſurveyor, or other officer, goes on board, 
to ſearch if there are any unentered goods concealed, 

which is called jerquing the ſhip. 


TERQUER, is the ſurveyor, or officer, who ſearches or 


jerques the ſhip ; whoſe buſineſs it is to check the books 
kept by the land-waiters and tideſmen; as alſo to com- 
pare them with the maſter's report of his cargo, to ſee 


JERSEY. An iſlapd in the Engliſh chan 


JERUN<-Crochen. | A coin ſtruck in the ſtates of the 
JESSO, called alſo Jeco, Jedio, and Yeſſo, is fad to 


ſome navigators and geographers think it ſe 


JEW 


whether it is juſt, and fit to intitle him to | 
of portage. See Cuſtoms. | oe alone 
2 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 49 deg, — t 
5 miles 18 of the coaſt of 1 — in France, . 

o miles S. of Portland, in Dorletſhi . 
iſlands. f pr brig 


Signior, and current for half a ducat. See Crache 
but one continent with ſome of the Japoneſe j 


ing in 140 deg. of E. lon. and 40 deg. of N, lands þ, 


lat. thay 
Parated by y 
arm of the ſea, which the Japoneſe themſelves adn 


It is conjectured to extend N. E. to the American oy; 
nent. 
Its inhabitants and commerce were unknown tg 
om till 1643; when the country was diſcovered 
utch ſhip called Ca/tricam. Cs 
The country is very mountainous, and the inhabiz 
are moſtly wild and rude, both in perſon and many, 
being entirely without religion, and almoſt all coy 
with long hairs, like bears, eſpecially the MOuntainee, 
but ſome of them who inhabit towns are more chunt 
and they are all equally governed by a prince, vor 
knowledges the Emperor of Japan for ſovereign, d 
pays him every year a kind of tribute; which hew 
ſents himſelf in perſon ; being uſually ſome ſilver nib 
feathers. See Japan. 
They have a pretty good trade with the Japoneſe; wh hat n 
before the Dutch appeared among them, were the d 
people they had any knowledge of. 
The merchandiſes they exchange with the Japonee 
whale blubber, the ail of ſeveral fat pſh, whales tows 
ſmoked, furs, ſeveral ſorts of birds feathers, and be 
which they ſpin by faſtening it between their teeth, 
twiſting it with the palm of their bands. 
The Japoneſe merchants viſit the inhabitants of | 
once every year; bringing them rice, ſogat, Jas 
ſilk robes, others of a blue ſtuff called Kanga, ton 
tobacco-pipes, and tobacco-boxes, ſmall cups, va 
pots, and diſhes, knives, hatchets, ſilver ear pen 
copper-rings for their ears, and ſeveral other trinket, 
This people, notwithſtanding they are ſo much ws 
lized, are very ſubtile and intelligent, eſpecially in 
merce, wherein they ſhew themſelves very flit 


dullding 
emſel 
rame t 


honeſt. In general they greatly eſteem iron; aft [Theſe 
cularly thoſe who live in the 40th degree, preſet With r 
their trade with ſtrangers to any other commodit and, 30 
JESUITS Bar#. See er | wards it 
JET, called alſo Black Amber. A light, ſmooth, pi ſons; at 
fiſſile ſtone, extremely black, formed of a bun honed fi 
juice in the earth, in the manner of coal. £ The Je 
Tet works like amber, and has moſt of its qualts i preſer 
abounds in Dauphiny in France ; but the beſt Ths is 
world is ſaid to be produced in Yorkſhire ; wiic! made of 
catebes fire, flaſhes, and yields a bituminous (mel. hiſlorian 
There is alſo a factitious jet, made of glaſs, in in E in 
ans 


of the mineral jet; being drawn out in long 


threads, which are cut and faſhioned at pleaſure. all Chri 
much uſed in embroideries, as alſo in the trig preſs the 
mourning, and may be made of any colour, 4 el us, 
uſually black and white, and of late denominan” =_ ſuc 
See Beads, and Bugles. = = 


JETSON, or Jerſem, is where a ſhip is in dung 
ing, and the goods are thrown into the ſca, for 1 
her; but nctwithſtanding the ſhip periſhes 
and Wreck. „able of 

JEWEL, is a term in general for ſuch valus 45 
as are made of gold, ſilver, and precious U 
ſerve for dreſs or curioſity; being fold by 3 1 top 
jewellers; but it is more particularly afl 
ſtones and pearls, See Precious f{mes. « ton 

JEWELLER, ista perſon who deals in —— abe 
ſhould be a judge of their beauties, w_ 1 
and their intrinſic value. He muſt not 5 1 
ſtones, but fictitious gems, and the wor i 05 
them; his buſineſs being to ſet them in rings, 


a walc 885 
pendants, ear rings, buckles of all ſorts, 1 
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JEW. 

s as are adorned with precious 
giftures, and 7 Nay elegant deſigner, and have a 
es. He o . new patterns, not only to range the 
18723 manner as to give luſtre to one another, 
nes in oe trade; for a new faſhion takes as much 

* 1 dies in jewels as any thing elſe. A 

th the I” Fewel houſe. An office in London, 
1-Offce care of faſhioning and weighing the King's 
ich delivering it out by warrants from the Lord 
E When his Majeſty makes any preſent of 


WT the charge of providing it, with ſome 
te, ; | 


g terial. . 
her wings ters are, the maſter of the jewel-office, 
ep 


e falary is 450 J. , annum; © yeomans 2 groom, 
1 clerk, all in the King's gift. * 

- te alſo in this office, in the gift of the Lord 
. the poet- laureat, at 100 J. per annum ſa- 
| 41 King's hiſtoriographer, at 200 I. per annum; 
55 dot y- painter, and principal painter, at 200 l. per 
e the painter in enamel, and the ſurveyor and 
4M * the pictures, at 200 I. per annum each. 
he -oldſwith and jewellers are employed by the maſter, 
1 are uſu-liy in his gift. 1 

ys A proper name for a people who formerly inha- 
F Paleſtine, and are now diſperſed over the whole 
10 being thoſe people that were formerly called He- 
or Ilraclites z who took this name at their return 
3 captivity of Babylon, and have retained it ever 
uhh it coming from Judah, which was the only tribe 
C made any conliderable figure at that time among 


ade; yet their probity and fidelity therein is as greatly 
ſpecled: however, it is certain the nations prejudiced 
oft azainſt them, not only admit their living among 
em, but ſome of them even ſeem pleaſed in learning 
om the Jews the ſecrets of trade, and dividing with 
hem the profits. 

The Jews are ſo diſſeminated through all the trading parts 
f the world, that they are become the inſtruments by 
hich the moſt diſtant nations converſe with one another, 
nd by which mankind are knit together in a general cor- 
eſpondence. They are like the pegs and nails in a great 
building; which, though they are but of little value in 
emſelves, are abſolutely neceſſary to keep the whole 
frame together, | i | 
Theſe people may be conſidered in three views: 1ſt, 
With regard to their number; 2dly, Their diſperſion ; 
and, 3Jly, Their adherence to their religion: and after- 
wards it may be neceſſary to ſhew, firſt, by natural rea- 
ſons; and ſecondly, what providential reaſons, may be aſ- 
hgned for theſe three remarkable particulars. 

The Jews are looked upon by many to be as numerous 
at preſent as they were formerly in the land of Canaan. 
Ths is wonderful, conſidering the dreadful ſlaughter 
made of them under ſome of the Roman Emperors, which 
biſlotians deſcribe by the death of many hundred thou- 
lands in a war, and the innumerable maſſacres and per- 
ſecutions they have undergone in Turky, as well as in 
al Chriſtian nations of the world. The rabbins, to ex- 
preſs the havock which has been ſometimes made of them, 
tell us, after their uſual manner of hyperbole, that there 
vere ſuch torrents of holy blood ſhed, 

| Co pards circumference above three miles into the ſea. 

0 ber diſperſion is the ſecond remarkable particular in this 
W People. They ſwarm over all the eaſt, and are ſettled 


molt of the nations of Europe and Africa, and many fa- 
miles of them are eſtabliſhed in the Weſt Indies; not to 
zany whole nations bordering on Preſter- John's coun- 
. and ſome diſcovered in the inner parts of America, 
8 g Pl give any credit to their own writers. 
3 em adherence to their religion is no leſs remark- 
4 an their numbers and diſperſion, eſpecially conſi- 
ho Ke y 4s perſecuted or contemned over the face of 
7 = oy. This is likewiſe the more remarkable, 


Wen they lived under their kin in the land of promiſe 
and Within light of their eters F f 


de Jews have the reputation of being much ſkilled in 


as carried rocks of 


in the remoteſt parts of China; they are ſpread through | 


er the frequent apoſtaſies of theſe people, 


EN 


II, in the next place, we examine what may be the na- 


tural reaſons for theſe three particulars which we find ia 
the Jews, and which are not'to'be found-in any other re- 
ligion or people; in the firſt place, their numbers can be 
attributed to nothing but their conſtant employment, 


their abſtinence, their exemption from wars, and, above 


all, their frequent marriages ; for they look upon celi- 
bacy as an accurſed ſtate, -and are generally married be- 


fore twenty, as hoping the Meſſiab may deſcend from 


them. 


The diſperſion of 'the Jews into all the ies of the 


earth, is the ſecond particular of that people, though not 


ſo hard to be accounted for. They were always in rebel- 


lions and tumults while they had the temple and holy 
city in vizw; for which reaſon they have often been 
driven out of their on habitations in the land of pro- 
miſe. "They have as often been baniſhed out of moſt 
other places where they have ſettled ; which muſt very 
much diſperſe and ſcatter a people, and oblige them to 
ſeek a livelihood where they can find it. des, the 
whole people is now a race of ſuch merchants as are wan- 
derers by profeſſion, and, at the ſame time, are in moſt, 
if not in all, places incapable of either lands or offices, 


that might engage them to make any part of the world 
their home. 


This diſperſion would probably have loſt their religion, 


had it not been ſecured by the ſtrength of its conſtitution 
for they are to live all in a body, and generally within 
the ſame incloſure; to marry among themſelves, and to 
eat no meats that are not killed, or prepared their own 
way. This ſhuts them out from all table-converſation, 
and the moſt agreeable intercourſes of life ; and by con- 
ſequence excludes them from the moſt probable means of 
converſion. 

If, in the laſt place, we conſider what providential rea- 
ſon may be aſſigned for theſe three particulars, we ſhall 
find that their numbers, diſperſion, and adherence to 
their religion, have furniſhed every age, and every nation 
in the world, with the ſtrongeſt arguments for the Chri- 
ſtian faith; not only as theſe very particulars are foretold 
of them, but as they themſelves are the depoſitaries of 
theſe, and of all the other propheſies, which tend to their 
own confuſion. Their number furniſhes us with a ſuffi- 
cient cloud of witneſſes, that atteſt the truth of the old 
Bible. Their diſperſion ſpreads theſe witneſſes through 
all parts of the world. I he adherence to their religion 
makes their teſtimony unqueſtionable: Had the whole 
body of Jews been converted to Chriſtianity, we ſhould 
certainly have thought all the prophecies of the Old Teſ- 
tament, that relate to the coming and hiſtory of our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour, forged by Chriſtians, and have looked upon 


them with the propheſies of the ſibyls, made many years 


after the events they pretended to foretel. 

The two principal eſtabliſhments which the Jews have in 
the ſtates of Chriſtian princes, are at Amſterdam and 
Leghorn. : 

At Amſterdam they are divided into two different tribes ; 
the one of Portugueſe Jews, about 5000 in number; and 
the other of German Jews, who are not leſs than 1200. 
Both are rich, and interfere in all kinds of commerce, 
particularly in that of the bank; but the Portugueſe 
Jews are in greater credit, both for exchange and mercan- 
tile affairs, at home and abroad. | | 
Among other trades, the Portugueſe Jews of Amſterdam 
have almoſt all that of Barbary in their hands ; there be- 
ing ſcarce any of them but what have a ſhare in the 


three or four Dutch ſhips which go there every year; all 


this commerce being carried on between them and the 
Jews of that coaſt, particularly thoſe of Sallee, Saffia, and 
St. Croix, whoſe principal attention is to purchaſe the 
prizes of the corſairs taken from Chriſtians, to ſell them 
afterwards to the Jews of Amſterdam, and perhaps ſome- 
times to the merchants whoſe property theſe goods ori- 
ginally were, by diſguiſing them in an artful manner, 
either- mixing others with them, or packing them up 


otherwiſe, and with different marks. 


The Jews of Leghorn are greatly favoured by the Grand 
Duke; having not only a ſuperb ſynagogue for the ex - 
erciſes of their religion; but Duke Ferdinand, who was 
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IMF 
the author of their cftabliſhment, alſo ted them a 
fiar. civil and: criminal juriſdiction, by which, they 
ave in themfelve# the power of creating magiſtrates, 
and from whom there is n0 appeal but to the Grand 
Duke himſelf. 41 | LD 365445 3G! ö 

The Jews of Eeghorm dre computed to amount to up- 
wards of 10, 000; and they have: ſo great a ſhare in its 
commerce, that their Sabbath is ſome what reſpected; no 

pet ſon appearing upon change of a- Saturday, or tranſact- 
ing any buſineſs. 

If the trade of the merchants of Leghorn to the Levant 
is computed at 100,000 crowns yearly, there are 98,000 
for the Jews, and 2000 only to be divided between the 
French, Italians, Duteh, Engliſh, and Armenians, efta- 
bliſhed there. 
In England, formerly the Jews, and all their goods, be- 
longed to the chief lord where they lived; and he had 
fuch abſolute property in them, that he might ſell them ; 
for they had not liberty to remove to another lord, with- 
out leave. Mat. Paris tell us, that Henry III. fold the 
Jews to Earl Richard, his brother, for a term of years, 
that guos Rex excoriaverat, comes 1 
Tbey were diſtinguiſhed from the briſtians both living 
and dying; for they had proper judges and courts wherein 
their cauſcs were tried, and they wore a badge on their 
breaſt over their cloaths in ſhape of a table, and were 
fined if they ftirred abroad without ſuch badges: they 
were hever buried in the country, but brought up to 
London, and interred without the walls. 
It is to be obſerved, that the Jews have been expelled 
Spain, Portugal, and Ruſſia: they were alſo expelled 
England by King Edward I. and were not permitted to 
return till the ufurpation of Cromwell; and they were 
likewiſe baniſhed in France in 1182 and 1321 ; though 
they were afterwards permitted to return. 
They have alſo lately attempted to be naturalized in Great 
Britain; but their attempt was fruſtrated. See Natura- 
lization, 

Jews Harp, or Trump. A mock ſort of muſical inſtru- 
ment, made of braſs or iron, for children to play with ; 
of which great quantities are made at Birmingham, 

Tews Incenſe. See Frankincenſe. 


IF. One of the French iſlands to the ſouth of Marſeilles, 


on the coaſt of Provence. See French iſlands. 

ILLENOTS Lake lies between 88 and 93 deg. of W. lon: 
and between 41 and 46 deg. of N. lat. ſituated in Canada 
in North America, having a communication with the 
Huron lake on the N. E. by a narrow channel ; the 
country contiguous to this lake being called the country 

of the Illenois, now in alliance with the French. | 

ILMEN. A lake in the province of Great Novogrod, in 
Ruſſia, in 34 deg. of E. lon. and 58 deg. of N. lat. 
which has a communication with the lake Ladoga, by the 
river Woleoff.. 

IMAGERY. All forts of works that repreſent the ſhapes 
of men, or other creatures, whether in tapeſtry, paint- 
ing, or embroidery. 

IMBARGO. See Embargo. 

IMMA. A kind of bole, or red earth, uſed in Perſia by 
dyers and painters; the beſt kind being found in the 
mountain of Chiampa, near Bander Congo. 

IMMUNITY. A privilege, or exemption, from ſome 
office, duty, or impoſition 3 but the word is more par- 
ticularly underſtood of the liberties granted to cities and 
communities. See Franchiſe. | 

IMPASTATION. The mixture of ſeveral materials of 
different colours, and conſiſtencies, baked or bound 
together with ſome cement, and hardened either by the 
air or fire; it being ſometimes a ſort of maſon's work, 
made of ſtucco, or ſtone ground ſmall, and wrought up 
again in manner of a paſte. | 

IMPERATORUM, or Inperatorii. A medicinal root, 
ſuppoſed to have the virtues of angelica ; being of two 
ſorts, the one found in mountains, and the other in 

gardens. Ihe former is preferable to the latter, eſpe- 
cially that of the Auvergne mountains in France; which 
ſhould be choſen with full roots, new, hard to break, of 
a brown exterior colour, green within, and of a briſk 
(mell, and aromatic taſte. 
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four millions. 

It is the great intereſt of Great Britain to ade 
manufaQures; but this cannot be more effeQuall 
than by freeing them from the cuſtoms of imo 
and exportation, as alſo from exciſes, By dichagig 
cuſtoms payable on manufactures at their exportatng 
would encourage the merchants to ſend them hy 
and, by leſſening the duties on the importatin 
many of them, it would enable the manufaQurer h 
ford them cheaper at home. But it is ſtrange, tht 
nation whoſe intereſt it is to outdo all others, by 
derſelling them in foreign markets, ſhould lead cif 
with taxes, | 

A judicious author, ſpeaking of logwood, ſays ity 
51. per ton cuſtom when imported into Great Brit 
and drew back 31. 15s. when ſhipped out agiin; 
which means the dyers in Holland uſed it ſo n 
cheaper than thoſe of Great Britain : therefore, | 
was imported cuſtom free, and paid 11. 5 s. pr to 
its exportation, the Dutch dyers would uſe it ſo n. 
dearer than thoſe of Great Britain. oj 
It is proper for a country to diſcourage the imperial 
of commodities already manufactured, -ſuch as Witz 
ſilks, callicoes, brandy, glaſs, and other commodt 
unleſs purchaſed by its own manufactures or produc; 
cauſe they ſhould encourage the materials wheredf | 
are made, to be wrought up at home; by which » 
more ſhips would be freighted, and more ſailors emp 
beſides the great advantage to the nation in the balan 
its trade, which muſt be returned in bullion, 35 thoſe e 
leſs abroad than the other z which will enable a coul 
to afford a greater conſumption of foreign commorre, 
ſuch as wine and ruit, whici 
ſhips, and are fit ſubjects for trade, when they * 
chaſed by home product and manufactures; for def 
of the trade will enable the 
See Exportation, Goods, and 
IMPOSITION. A tax, or duty, * 
ſons, or lands, by the legiſlative power, of pes 


pleaſe the palate, 


nation. 


4 
IMPOST, in law, properly de 
appointed by a ſovereign, to be paid 1 ions fi 
diſe, as is brought into any haven in his domin 
foreign nations: which is diſtinguiſhed 
cauſe the latter more proper 
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IMPERIAL. A city and port-town of Chir - 
America, ſituated in 80 deg. of W. Ion. % 
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% ſhinned off or exported ; but they are 
992 together. See Cuſtom, and 


To mark, ſtamp, or print, the ſhapes, repre - 
ſubſtance of one thing upon another. 
ON, is frequently uſed in (peaking of the edition 

ÞRESS) of the number of times it has been printed. 
a book, 1 differs from edition; the former, 
2 takes in no more than what belongs 
opel! x a ng, letter, paper, margin, and page, diſ- 
2 ö ords, lines, and the diſpoſition of every thing 
od * ve 4 good or bad effect on the eye: the lat - 
Wat wy = ill this, takes in the care of the editor, who 

* ＋n copy corrected or augmented it; adding 
viſe Urs, and other like things, which he judged 
ac, ace towards making the book more uſetul 
1d correct. , . 
ih NG, or Enamelling. See Enamelling. 

METS TION, in chemiſtry, the refining of gold, by 
ns of filver and aqua fortls 3 which is the ſame with 
tis oth.rwiſe called departing. See Depart. 
NSE. An aromatic, odoriferous reſin, otherwiſe 
led ſrankincenſe. See PFrankincenſe, 

H. An Engl ſh meaſure, the twelfth part of a foot, 
ntaining the {pace of three barley corns in length. See 
feaſurt, and Cost. N. 

of Candle, A manner of ſelling goods among mer- 
ants; notice being uſually given upon the exchange in 
ting, and elſe where, when the ſale is to begin ; againſt 
ich time the goods are divided into ſeveral parcels Called 
ts, and papers printed of the quantity of each, with 
© conditions of ſale ; as, that none ſhould bid leſs than 
certain ſum more than another has bid before. During 
de time of bidding, a ſmall piece, of about an inch, of 
An- candle, is burning; and the laſt bidder, when the 
ndle goes out, has the lot or parcel expoſed to ſale. See 
uf1on, 
HASING. See Encha ſing. 
LE. A fort of tape uſed by women to tie their coats 
pd aprons. See Tape. 
EMNITY, An act by which one promiſes to gua- 
ntee, or ſave harmleſs, ſome other perſon from any loſs 
damage that might accrue to him on any particular 
count, 
DEX, is a term among traders and book-keepers, for a 
pok conſiſting of a certain number of leaves; which is 
pt in an alphabetical order, and uſed for finding readily, 
+ the ledger, the folio of the debit and credit of the 
ons with whom there is an accompt opened; though 
e index is alſo called the alphabet, table, or repertory. 
lA, or the Eaſt Indies, A great tract of Aſia, con- 
pning all thoſe countries extending ſrom Perſia on the 
elt, to China on the eaſt ; being India Proper, or India 
Wb this ſide the Ganges, and India beyond the Ganges; 

e former comprehending the empire of Indoſtan, or 
e Mogul's country; and the latter including the king- 
oms of Aracan, Pegu, Malacca, Siam, Cambodia, 


| Boutan, 


lis vaſt region of Aſia is called the Eaſt Indies, becauſe 
8 advanced ſo towards the eaſt ; which diſtinguiſhes it 
om 2 part of America, whoſe ſituation to the weſt has 
alioned it to be called the Weſt Indies, on a pre- 


les, though diſtant from them in reality half thej'cir- 

þulerence of the g'ove. | 
k "y Proper, or Indeſtan, is ſituated between 66 and 
= ha E. lon. and between 7 and 40 deg. of N. lat. 
 & aper by Uſbec Tartary, and Thibet, on the 
* ) other part of Thibet, the kingdoms of Aſem, 
ay esu, on the eaſt; the bay of Bengal, and the 
1 p wean, on the ſouth; and by the ſame ocean, 
ela, on the weſt; being about 2000 miles in 
4 * north to ſouth, and 1500 miles in breadth 
in of ds welt where broadeſt, though the ſouthern 
ak F er is not 300 miles broad; and all the 
werk - in theſe limits are ſubje or tributary to the 
drive ph It is ſuppoſed to be called Indoſtan, from 
ndus, on its weſtern frontiers. It is alſo called 
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ochinchina, and Tonquin ; as alſo the ſtates of Acham 


mption that they extended, and even joined to the Eaſt 


IND 
Mogulſtan, from the imperial family now upon the throne, 
who derive their pedigree from Tamerlane, a Mogul, or 
Mogul Tartar : but it was the Emperor Aurengzebe, 
who made a conqueſt af Golconda, Viſiapour, and all the 
ſouthern kingdoms of India, about the year 1685. How- 
ever, there are ſome Rajas, or Indian ſovereigns, on the 
coaſt of Malabar, and ſome others in the very heart of 
India, independent princes, inh.biting the mountainous 
and inacceflible parts of the country: but Kouh Kan took 
the preſent Mogul priſoner, obtained an immenſe booty, 
and obliged him to yield up the weſtern provinces to Per- 
ſia, before he granted him his liberty. | 
The northern part of India is temperate, and the winds 
variable, as in other countries without the tropics 5 but 
towards the ſouth the country is ſubject to exceſſive heats ; 
and the winds are periodical, returning to certain points at 
ſtated times, as in moſt countries wi: hin the tropics. 
The monſoons, out at ſea, blow fix months one way, 
and fix another, namely, from April to October, or 
thereabout, they blow trom the S. W. and from Oco- 
ber to April from the N. E. not exactly from thoſe 
points, but varying ſometimes a poir.t or two on either 
fide. At the breaking up of either of theſe monſovons, 
a little before they ſhift, there are uſually prodigious ſtorms 
of wind. The ſhifting of the monſoons, and conſequently 
this ſtormy weather, does not come exactly at the ſame 
time every year, but ſometimes a fortnight or three weeks 
ſooner, and at others a fortnight or three weeks later 
than the uſual time; which frequently occaſions the loſs 
of ſhipping ; for the merchants, for the ſake of a 
trifling gain, will remain upon the coaſt, in hopes that 
the ſtorm will keep off a little longer, till the winds grow 
too ſtrong for them, and they find it impoſſivle to bear 
up — it. There are very few harbours on the coaſt 
of India; and therefore commanders who have any fore- 
ſight, get as far from the coalts as they can at the time 
theſe ſtorms are expected. 
But beſides the winds called monſoons, there are land and 
ſea breezes, which ſhift once in twelve hours, when the 
monſoons are not violent, for then the breezes give place 
to the hurricane. Theſe land and ſea breezes are of great 
uſe to the ſhipping, to carry them one way or the other 
along the coaſt ; and the people on ſhore are very ſenſible 
of the effects of them too, for the land winds are hot, and 
the ſea breezes cool and refreſhing ; and without the lat- 
ter the ſouthern part of India would be intolerable in the 
heat of ſummer. But, as Providence is pleaſed to order 
it, the land winds blow but from midnight till noon, nor do 
they begin to be very troubleſome till nine in the morning. 
Rains begin to fall in June, and their uſual continuance 
is about four months, from the latter end of June to the 
end of October. All the reſt of the year is exempt from 
ſtorms and hurricanes, and there are only ſuch muderate 
breezes as the heat of the climate requires. 
may be ſaid, that nine parts in ten of the continent of 
India are as healthful as any part of the world, and as 
agreeable to European conſtitutions after their illneſs is 
over, which they generally contract the firſt month they 
arrive there; this diſorder proceeding as much from the 
alteration of their diet, and a different regimen, as from 
any other cauſe. | 
The principal rivers of India are, the Ganges, the In- 
dus, Jemma, Guenga, Chriſtena, Tapte, Paddar, Chaoul, 
and Negapatan. Beſides theſe, there are almoſt innumer- 
able rivers, or rather torrents after the rains. Many of 
them at that time equal the Thames, and yet generally 
dry up before the rains fall again. As. for the currents 
near theſe coaſts, they fit and change as the monſoon 
does. It is very difficult going on ſhore in India, for 
the ſurf of the ſea runs ſo high, and breaks ſo far from 


the land, particularly at Fort St. George, on the Coro- 


mandel coaſt, that no European boat ever attempts the 
ſhore ; but the natives come off in their muſſoola's, a 
boat almoſt as deep as a man is high, the planks whereof 
are not much more than half an inch thick, and ſewed 
together with;cocoa-nut cordage. Theſe, if they ſtrike, as 
they muſt three times at leaſt before they get on ſhore, 
yield, and are as pliant almoſt as paſteboard ; beſides, be- 
ing exceeding light when on ground, the ſurf gently 
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the author of their eftabli@ment, alſo a them a 
fliar civi and criminal juriſdiction, by which, they 
ave in themſelves the power of creating magiſtrates, 
and from whom there js n0 appeal but to the Grand 
Duke himſelf. 4 | 77. © 
The Jews of ure computed to amount to up- 
wards of 10, 000% and they have: ſo great a ſhare in its 
commerce, that their Sabbath is ſomewhat reſpected; no 
pet ſon appearing upon change of 4 Saturday, or tranſact- 
ing any buſineſs. | 
If the trade of the merchants of Leghorn to the Levant 
is computed at 100,000 crowns yearly, there are 98,000 
for the Jews, and 2000 only to be divided between the 
French, Italians, Duteh, Engliſh, and Armenians, efta- 
In England, formerly the Jews, and all their goods, be- 
longed to the chief lord where they lived; and he had 
ſuch abſolute property in them, that he might ſell them ; 
for they had not liberty to remove to another lord, with- 
out leave. Mat. Paris tell us, that Henry III. fold the 
Jews to Earl Richard, his brother, for a term of years, 
that guos Rex excoriaverat, comes eviſceraret. 
"They were diſtinguiſhed from the Chriſtians both living 
and dyjng ; for they had proper judges and courts wherein 
their cauſcs were tried, and they wore a badge on their 
breaſt over their cloaths in ſhape of a table, and were 
fined if they ſtirred abroad without ſuch badges: they 
were hever buried in the country, but brought up to 
London, and interred without the walls. 
It is to be obſerved, that the Jews have been expelled 
Spain, Portugal, and Ruſlia: they were alſo expelled 
England by King Edward I. and were not permitted to 
return till the ufurpation of Cromwell; and they were 
likewiſe baniſhed in France in 1182 and 1321; though 
they were afterwards petmitted to return, 
They have alſo lately attempted to be naturalized in Great 
Britain; but their attempt was fruſtrated. See Natura- 
lization, | 
Jews Harp, or Trump. A mock ſort of muſical inſtru- 
ment, made of braſs or iron, for children to play with ; 
of which great quantities are made at Birmingham, 
Tews Incenſe. See Frankincenſe, 
IF. One of the French iſlands to the ſouth of Marſeilles, 
on the coaſt of Provence. See French iſlands. 
ILLENOIS Lake lies between 88 and 93 deg. of W. lon: 


and between 41 and 46 deg. of N. lat. ſituated in Canada 


in North America, having a communication with the 
Huron lake on the N. E. by a narrow channel; the 
country contiguous to this lake being called the country 
of the Illenois, now in alliance with the French. | 

ILMEN, A lake in the province of Great Novogrod, in 
Ruſſia, in 34 deg, of E. lon. and 58 deg, of N. lat. 
which has a communication with the lake Ladoga, by the 
river Woleoft. | 

IMAGERY, All ſorts of works that repreſent the ſhapes 
of men, or other creatures, whether in tapeſtry, paint- 
ing. or embroidery. 

IMBARGO. Sce Embargo, 

IMMA, A kind of bole, or red earth, uſed in Perſia by 
dyers and- painters; the beſt kind being found in the 
mountain of Chiampa, near Bander Congo. 

IMMUNITY, A privilege, or exemption, from ſome 

_ office, duty, or impoſition ; but the word is more par- 
ticularly underſtood of the liberties granted to cities and 
communities. Sce Franchiſe, | 

IMPASTATION. "The mixture of ſeveral materials of 
different colours, and conſiſtencies, baked or bound 
together with ſome cement, and hardened either by the 
air or lire ; it being ſometimes a ſort of maſon's work, 
made of ſtucco, or lone ground ſmall, and wrought up 
again in manner of a paſte. 

IMPEKATORUM, or Inperatorii, A medicinal root, 
ſuppoſed io have the virtucs of angelica z being of two 
ſorts, the one found in mountains, and the other in 
gardens, The former is preferable to the latter, eſpe- 
cially that of the Auvergne mountains in France; which 
ſhould be choſen with full roots, new, hard to break, of 
a brown exterior colour, green within, and of a briſk 
(mel, and aromatic tafle. | 
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and, by leſſening the duties on the importaig EMNT 
many of them, it would enable the manufactueng nee, or la 
ford them cheaper at home. But it is ſtrange,! damage | 


nation whoſe intereſt it is to outdo all others, 
derſelling them in foreign markets, ſhould dg 


LX, is 2 


with taxes. ok conſiſt 
A judicious author, ſpeaking of logwood, lu pt in an al 
5 |. per ton cuſtom when imported into Great Bn the ledger 
and drew back 31. 15s. when ſhipped out agzin; ions with 
which means the dyers in Holland uſed it fo q index s 
cheaper than thoſe of Great Britain: therefre, JIA, or the 
was imported cuſtom free, and paid 11. 5s. jr i Ming all th 
its exportation, the Dutch dyers would uſe it ſo g 1 0 Chi 
dearer than thoſe of Great Britain. k this ide t 
It is proper for a country to diſcourage the imp! former 
of commodities already manufactured, ſuch as ws Mogul's 
ſilks, callicoes, brandy, glaſs, and other commod ws of Ar 
unleſs purchaſed by its own manufactures or produc Klunchina, 
cauſe they ſhould encourage the materials where | Goutan, 


Ws vaſt rep 

advanced 
4 part ( 
Klioned it 


are made, to be wrought up at home; by which u 
more ſhips would be freighted, and more ſailors emp 
beſides the great advantage to the nation in the bal 
its trade, which muſt be returned in bullion, as thoſe 
leſs abroad than the other; which will enable ac 
to afford a greater conſumption of foreign — 
pleaſe the palate, ſuch as wine and ſtuit, v 
ſhips, and are fit ſubjects for trade, when they ue 
chaſed by home product and manufactures; for the} 
of the trade will enable the nation to bear the ar 
See Exportation, Goods, and Ballance of trace. 


ſons, or lands, by the legiſlative power, ot peopl 
nation. See Duty 


- 1 b h nut. 
appointed by a ſovereign, to be paid for ſuch 
le, as is — into any haven in his 1 
ſoreign nations: which is diſtin uiſhed re 
cauſe the latter more properly ſignifies the 
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p ſhipped off or exported : but they are 


opp for gon enfounded together. See Cuſtom, and 
. ſ 


Duty. , k. ſtamp, or print, the ſhapes, repre- 
1 T e of — thing «pon another. 
eme N is frequently uſed in (peaking of the edition 
PRES! of the number of times it has been printed, 
of a book, * wever, differs from edition; the former, 
Inte eaking, takes in no More than what belongs 
proper) Flag letter, paper, margin, and page, dis- 
＋ e lines, and the diſpoſition of every thing 
es of WOT? od or bad effect on the eye: the lat- 
takes in the care of o 1 
i rrected or augmented it; adding 
wied a 2 other like things, which he judged 
wards making the book more uſetul 


and coſt 


1 1ING, or Enamelling. See E namelling. 
ALL, in chemiſtry, the refining of gold, «4 
0 # ſilver and aqua fortis; which is the ſame wi 
eins 1. wiſe called departing. See Depart. 
Eve An aromatic, odoriferous reſin, otherwiſe 
l rankincevſe- See Frankincenſe. wy 
H. An Engl ſh meaſure, the twelfth part of a foot, 
* the pace of three barley corns in length. See 
| oct. . 

78.7 A manner of ſelling goods among mer- 
nts; notice being uſually given upon the exchange in 
king and elſe where, when the ſale is to begin; againſt 
ch "me the goods are divided into ſeveral parcels called 
ts and papers printed of the quantity of each, with 
conditions of ſale 3 as, that none ſhould bid leſs than 
+1tain ſum more than another has bid before. During 
de time of bidding, a ſmall piece, of about an inch, of 
«candle, is burning 3 and the laſt bidder, when the 
lle goes out, has the lot or parcel expoſed to ſale. See 


flion, 
HASING. See Enchaſing. f # 
IE. A fort of tape uſed by women to tie their coats 
. aprons. See Tape. 1 1 
EMNITY, An act by which one promiſes to gua- 
mee, or lav e harmleſs, ſome other perſon from any loſs 
; damage that might accrue to him on any particular 
count, 
DEX, is a term among traders and book-keepers, for a 
ok conſiſting of a certain number of leaves; which is 
pt in an alphabetical order, and uſed for finding readily, 
the ledger, the folio of the debit and credit of the 
ſons with whom there is an accompt opened; though 
index is alſo called the alphabet, table, or repertory. 
JIA, or the Eaſt Indies, A great tract of Aſia, con- 
ling all thoſe countries extending ſrom Perſia on the 
* {, to China on the eaſt; being India Proper, or India 
this ide the Ganges, and India beyond the Ganges; 
t former comprehending the empire of Indoſtan, or 
Mogul's country; aud the latter including the king- 
ms of Aracan, Pegu, Malacca, Siam, Cambodia, 
—_ and Tonquin ; as alſo the ſtates of Acham 
| tan. 
Is alt region of Aſia is called the Eaſt Indies, becauſe 
awanced ſo towards the eaſt ; which diſtinguiſhes it 
* part of America, whoſe ſituation to the weſt has 


ion that they extended, and even joined to the Eaft 
15 though diſtant from them in reality half ther cir- 

Merence of the gobe. 
uy Proper, or Indeſtan, is ſituated between 66 and 
«a E. lon, and between 7 and 40 deg. of N. lat. 
N by Uſbec Tartary, and Thibet, on the 
a wether part of Thibet, the kingdoms of Aſem, 
„esa, on the eaſt; the bay of Bengal, and the 
| pe on the ſouth; and by the ſame ocean, 
i en the weſt; being about 2000 miles in 
* north to ſouth, and 1500 miles in breadth 
105 welt where broadeſt, though the ſouthern 
TH IA is not 300 miles broad; and all the 
x J in mo limits are ſubject or tributary to the 
* — tis ſuppoſed to be called Indoſtan, from 
og its weſtern frontiers. It is alſo called 


Faloned it to be called the Weſt Indies, on a pre- 
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Mogulſtan, from the imperial family now upon the thrones 
who derive their pedigree from Tamerlane, a Mogul, or 
Mogul Tartar: but it was the Emperor Aurengzebe, 
who made a conqueſt of Golconda, Viſiapour, and all the 
ſouthern kingdoms of India, about the year 1685. How- 
ever, there are ſome Rajas, or Indian ſovereigns, on the 
coaſt of Malabar, and ſome others in the very heart of 
India, independent princes, inhibiting the mountainous 
and inacceſſible parts of he country: but Kouli Kan took 
the preſent Mogul priſoner, obtained an immenſe booty, 
and obliged him to yield up the weſtern provinces to Per- 
ſia, before he granted him his liberty. | 
The northern part of India is temperate, and the winds 
variable, as in other countries without the tropics z- but 
towards the ſouth the country is ſubject to exceſſive heats ; 
and the winds are periodical, returning to certain points at 
ſtated times, as in moſt countries wi: hin the tropics. 
The monſoons, out at ſea, blow fix months one way, 
and ſix another, namely, from April to October, or 
thereabout, they blow from the S. W. and from Octo- 
ber to April from the N. E. not exactly from thoſe 
points, but varying ſometimes a point or two on either 
fide, At the breaking up of either of theſe monſoons, 
a little before they ſhift, there are uſually prodigious ſtorms 
of wind. The ſhifting of the monſoons, and conſequently 
this ſtormy weather, does not come exactly at the ſame 
time every year, but ſometimes a fortnight or three weeks 
ſooner, and at others a fortnight or three weeks later 
than the uſual time; which frequently occaſions the loſs 
of ſhipping ; for the merchants, for the ſake of a 
trifling gain, will remain upon the coaſt, in hopes that 
the ſtorm will keep off a little longer, till the winds grow 
too 2 for them, and they find it impoſſible to bear 
up againſt it. There are very few harbours on the coaſt 
of India; and therefore commanders who have any fore- 
ſight, get as far from the coaſts as they can at the time 
theſe ſtorms are expected. 
But beſides the winds called monſoons, there are land and 
ſea breezes, which ſhift once in twelve hours, when the 
monſoons are not violent, for then the breezes give place 
to the hurricane. Theſe land and ſea breezes are of great 
uſe to the ſhipping, to carry them one way or the other 
along the coaſt ; and the people on ſhore are very ſenſible 
of the effects of them too, for the land winds are hot, and 
the ſea breezes cool and refreſhing ; and without the lat- 
ter the ſouthern part of India would be intolerable in the 
heat of ſummer. But, as Providence is pleaſed to order 
it, the land winds blow but from midnight till noon, nor do 
they begin to be very troubleſome till nine in the morning. 
Rains begin to fall in June, and their uſual continuance 
is about four months, from the latter end of June to the 
end of October. All the reſt of the year is exempt from 
ſtorms and hurricanes, and there are only ſuch moderate 
breezes as the heat of the climate requires. Thus it 
may be ſaid, that nine parts in ten of the continent of 
India are as healthful as any part of the world, and as 
agreeable to European conſtitutions after their illneſs is 
over, which they generally contract the firſt month they 
arrive there; this diſorder proceeding as much from the 
alteration of their diet, and a different regimen, as from 
any other cauſe, | | | 
The principal rivers of India are, the Ganges, the In- 
dus, Jemma, Guenga, Chriſtena, Tapte, Paddar, Chaoul, 
and Negapatan. Beſides theſe, there are almoſt innumer- 
able rivers, or rather torrents after the rains. Many of 
them at that time equal the "Thames, and yet generally 
dry up before the rains fall again. As. for the currents 
near theſe coaſts, they fit and change as the monſoon 
does. It is very difficult going on ſhore in India, for 
the ſurf of the ſea runs ſo high, and breaks ſo far from 
the land, particularly at Fort St. George, on the Coro- 
mandel coaſt, that no European boat ever attempts the 
ſhore ; but the natives come off in their muſſoola's, a 
boat almoſt as deep as a man is high, the planks whereof 
are not much more than half an inch thick, and ſewed 
together with;cocoa-nut cordage. Theſe, if they ſtrike, as 
they muſt three times at leaſt before they get on ſhore, 
yield, and are as pliant almoſt as paſteboard ; beſides, be- 
ing exceeding light when on ground, the ſurf gently 

8 | heaves 
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heaves them forward, and when they ſtrike again, another 
ſurf ſucceeds the former, till at length they are gently 
heaved aſhore upon the beach. 

The Mogul's dominions produce all the neceſſaries, and 


many luxuries of life. The blacks inhabit the ſouthern ' 


part of India; the complexion of thoſe in the northern 
provinces is either white, or an olive ; theſe are the go- 
verning part of the nation, and of the Mahometan reli- 

ion ; the reſt being Pagans. 

he Mogul's annual revenue is computed to amount to 
between 40 and 50 millions ſterling, if the viceroys were 
honeſt and faithful, ariſing by the produce of the ſoil, 
of which he is proprietor as well as ſovereign, every. 
one being obliged to pay ſuch a rent as is required by 
his commiſſaries; by duties and cuſtoms on merchandiſe 
and labour, every thing being taxed among the working 
people; and great ſums frequently extorted from the prin- 
Cipal merchants of the country ; by forfeitures and eſcheats, 
being heir to all his great officers ; by preſents, which are 
extracted from all his governors ; and laſtly, by the pro- 
duce of the diamond mines of Golconda. His country is 
exceeding populous; and the people are very good 
manufacturers, particularly of filk, and fine cotton 
cloths : there are alſo many merchants all over the 
country, who ſupply Europeans with Indian goods ; and 
their Banians are very remarkable for their knowledge in 
trade. 
The Europeans had very little trade to the Eaſt Indies 
before the year 1498, when the Portugueſe diſcovered 
the way thither by ſea, round the Cape of Good Hope: 
after which the Engliſh, Dutch, French, Swedes, and 
Danes, eſtabliſhed factories on the coaſts and iſlands of 
India ; where they have carried on a conſiderable trade, 
and are now in poſſeſſion of many ſettlements in diffe- 
rent parts of the country. 
Commerce of Indoſtan, or the empire of the Great Mogul. 
The commerce which Europeans carry on to the Mo- 
gul's territories, conſiſts principally in gold and ſilver 
coin, or bullion, which they bring there in great abun- 
dance, and which never returns; being converted at 
Agra into goldſmiths work, or being drawn and ſpun 
for their manufactures of gold and ſilver cloths and bro- 
cades. Great quantities of woollen cloths, tin, and 
other goods, are alſo brought there by the Europeans ; 
who likewiſe ſupply India with ſpice, leather, elephants, 
and ſome other things which the Dutch bring from Ja- 
pan, China, the Moluccas; and Ceylon. 
But Europeans import from India the manufactures or 
produce of the country ; ſuch as chints, calicoes, muſlins, 
ſilk, pepper, diamonds, and ſaltpetre. 
India is divided into ſeveral provinces; but the principal 
trading places are upon the coaſts, which are diſtinguiſhed 
by difterent names ; as the coaſt of Guzarat, the Indian 
coaſt, the coaſt of Malabar, the Pearl coaſt, the coaſt of 
Coromandel, and Bengal or the Bay. 

The coaſt of Guzarat, 
The kingdom of Guzarat, or Cambaia, is almoſt wholly 
maritime, forming a peninſula, advancing between the 
gulphs of the Indus and Cambaia, being upwards of 120 
leagues along the coaſt. 
Tt is in this extent that Cambaia and Surat are ſituated, the 
former in 72 deg of E. lon. and the latter. in 72 deg. 20 
min. They are two of the moſt famous towns, parti- 
cularly the latter, of India, both for the trade carried on 
there by the European nations, and for that carried on by 
the merchants of the country with Java and Sumatra, in 
the Indian ocean; Aden, Mocha, and Mecca, upon the 
Red ſea; and Bander Abaſh, or Gombron, in the Per- 
fian gulph ; where, though very indifferent mariners, 
and with ſhips very unfafely built, they ſend yearly very 
great cargoes of the merchandiſe of their country, or 
ſuch as they purchaſe from ſtrangers, | 
Theſe merchandiſes are cotton cloths, carpets, tapeſtry, 
rock-cryſtal, precious ſtones; woods for dying, perfumes, 
and other uſes; indigo, camphor, tobacco, ſulphur, ga- 
langa, ſpikenard, ultramarine, aſſa fcetida, borax, ſcam- 
mony, benjoin, pepper, cummin, ginger, mirobalans, 
ſilk ſtuffs of their wa manufactures, wheat, ſalt, oil, 
and butter, : 
| 3 


. ambergreaſe, meiſſeit a dry 


love extremely, and which the 


Amadabat is the capital city of Guzarat, 


European merchants, having their factors on the h 


drug; ſugar-candy, powder ſugar, all forts of con 


goods prohibited there for exportation; but à fe nt 
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Their returns from Aden are gold ang ſilver ſpece 
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opium of the eaſt, 2 Hing, and the K 


From Perſia they bring brocades, ſilks 
pearls, dry fruits, and particularly roſe — 
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"Water, which g 


Kro of the Indies. tranſport into eng 


he Portugueſe, for a conſiderable ti 
commerce of the kingdom of Gueara, Sola 
made themſelves maſters by their forts at . f 
and Goa 3 but their power is no longer dreaded: | 
the trade 1s now open to all the European q % 
nations, who ſend yearly their ſhips to g Ll 
the principal commerce of Guzarat is tranſaQted , ; 
a conſiderable trade is alſo carried on at Cambai = 
ſchia, Boodera, and Sirches. | d & 


little inferiy 
lon. and 23 & 
which empties 


Agra, being ſituated in 72 deg. of E, 
40 min. of N. lat. upon a ſmall river, 
ſelf into the Indus, It is 140 miles N. of Surat 

N. E. of Cambaia; having a very flouriſhing * 
ſending yearly great caravans to Agra, and — 


Dr 


to Surat, Cambaia, and Boritſchia, its manufacture, 4 
ſeveral other commodities, either the productions gf F 
country, or the returns of its caravans. | Nt 


About 25 large villages, and upwards of 3000 ſmall 
are computed to be in the diſtrit of Amadabit; u 
almoſt all the inhabitants are employed in manch 
of all ſorts of filk and cotton ſtuffs, brocades cot 
gold and filver, but not. ſo beautiful as thoſe of Pk 
damaſks, ſattins, taffeties, and velvets cf all com; 
alſo carpets, whoſe ground work is either of gold, fn 
ſilk, or wool. 

The beſt part of theſe manufactures are deſtined fr 
rat; the Banians, who have almoſt the whole tr 
that city in their hands, and who act there as babe 


who buy up theſe commodities as ſoon as manufatlur 
The productions of the country are indigo, ciltin 
and prepared in abundance in the diſtri of this cit 
particularly at Sirches, a ſmall town, but in great row 
tion for the perfect culture, and good preparation d 


cummin, honey, lacca, opium, borax, dry andconkd 
ginger, mirabolans, ſaltpetre, ſal armoniac, ambeyrd 
muſk, and diamonds ; but the three laſt are brought th 
from abroad, and ſold again to foreign merchants 
All the merchandiſes brought from Amadabat, an 
thoſe which enter there by the returns of the cara 
pay no cuſtomhouſe duty, except a kind of preſentto 
officer, which does not exceed 6 d. ſterling for a cam 
load, 

Gun - powder, lead, and ſaltpetre, are the only contra 
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for taking them away may be eaſily obtained. 
The meidan, or market- place, of Amadabat, 5 d 
the largeſt and moſt agreeable in all the Indies, de 
bordered on both ſides with two rows of palate 
tamarins, intermixed with orange and pat” 
der which the merchants keep their ſhops, and fel 
oods. | | _— 
he Banians, who are generally bankers, trade 
in money; there being no towns any Wa) = | 
in the Mogul's territories, and the other pal of 
dies, but what they can make remittance ac 
very commodious for merchants, upon ks p 
danger in travelling through all parts of - Mari 
in a caravan; as alſo upon account of the 1 
commonly called Angria's men, who _— 
ſeas, like the corſairs of Barbary in the Me * | 
The Engliſh and Dutch uſually take rr bs 
for Amadabat, and afterwards thoſe 1 | 
Agra, when they have any buſineſs in tha er de 
have alſo factors at Amadabat, 22 lere he 
cloths, and refine their ſaltpetre. It 
city that all the blue cloths come whic 1 
ſia, Arabia, Abyſſinia, the Red ſea, „ dumm 
linda, Moſambique, Madagaſcar, Java, ; 
caſſar, and the Moluccas. Bt 
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„or Bratchia, A large town of the kingdom of 


will ſituated 36 miles to the north of Surat, upon a 
at; 


” = which empties itſelf into the ſea by two mouths, 
** below the town. 


hw n Jiftrict ; being reckoned among the fineſt and 
| 


<1 ki ade in the Indies. 

poſt beautiful 3 and Dutch have there 
argue and the firſt eſtabliſhed by theſe two 

very antien's aſt. The greater part of the inhabitants 
ions on this 0 if ly al ſt all merchants. 

ans, and conſequently almoſt all 

5 8 almoſt in the midſt of the kingdom of Guza- 
” 1 has a manufactory of cotton cloths. 
* i lmous for its manufactures of ſilks, cottons, tul- 
nds, allegiaS» and ſome other ſtuffs; it being from 
tence that the Banians bring the greater part of thoſe 
which are purchaſed by the Europeans. pes 
, of Cambay. The commerce of this city is very 
conſiderable 3 being not inferior to any, except Surat, 
ner which it had the ſuperiority before the decay of Goa, 
and the ruin of the Portugueſe. _ 2 | 
I: is ſituated at the mouth of the river Carari, in 23 deg, 

min, of N. lat. at the bottom of the guiph to which 
debe its tame, 48 miles from Boritſchia. | 
The Engliſh and Dutch have factories there, upon ac- 
ent of its proximity to Surat, where their principal 
ade lies. | 
The natives of the country, particularly the Banians, 
who almoſt all devote themſelves to trade, are more 
fibtle and Cilful there than in any other part of the eaſt ; 
hit alſo greater cheats, eſpecially in precious ſtones, of 
which they have a very perfect knowledge. 
The commerce of the Banians of Cambaia is uſually to 
Div, Goa, Cochin, Achem, Batavia, Bantam, the coaſt 
of Coromandel, that of Bengal, Perſia, and the Red ſea, 
where they ſend their own ſhips ; but the greater part 
with Dutch pilots, which they hire at a dear rate from 
the company, thoſe of the country being little experienced 
i maritime affairs. 
Though the exportation of their merchandiſe to all theſe 
Jaces is a conſiderable object of their trade, it is nothing 
n compariſon to that carried on with ſtrangers, who ar- 
pre every year at Cambaia z there being ſcarce a nation 

the Indies, whoſe merchants and ſhips are not ſeen 
ere; v alſo from Moſambique, Melinda, Arabia, and the 
erfan gulph ; beſides Europeans, who ſend there ſeveral 
dips more uſually laden with rials, rixdollars, ducats, 
| ſequins, than merchandiſe ; gold and ſilver being, as 
deen already obſerved, the beſt cargo for this coaſt, 
wept ſpice, which the inhabitants of Cambaia, as well 
- 1 of the kingdom of Guzarat, cannot well do 
thout, 
he principal merchandiſes brought from Cambaia, are 
©) ane cotton cloths, and perfectly well manufactured, 
hich ue not leſs eſteemed than thoſe of the coaſt of Co- 
mandel and Bengal, canvas for ſails and ſacks, ſeveral 
"s of ſilk ſtuffs, ſcarſs for covering the head and face 
"Wk carpets, gold cloths, bed. coverings of filk or 
E ene houſhold utenſils, indigo, ſaltpetre, bo- 
** — ginger, rhubarb, mirabolans, ſeveral other 

zend drugs, ſugar, dil, and butter; without reckon- 


"BW ; 
8 kveral forts of precious ſtones, either found in Gu- 
Wat, or brought fr 
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in of the Indies, and exchange *hem for 
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1 1h Which h - 7 4 
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Surat, is fituated on the river Tapte, 10 miles E. of the In- 


dian ſea, 160 miles N. of Bombay, and as many S. of the 
city of Cambaia; being about three miles in circumference, 
but very populous, and vaſtly rich. The Engliſh, Dutch, 
and French, have their factories here, and trade very 
largely; but the Moors, Armenians, Baniuns, Arabs, 
and Jews, are much greater merchants. The Engliſh 
preſident lives in the ſtate of a prince. being uſually go- 


vernor of Bombay, and of all the Engliſh ſettlements + 


upon the weſt coaſt of India; having almoſt as much 
reſpe& paid him as the Indian governor of Surat. He 
has his coaches, palanquins, and led horſes, richly equip- 
ped ; and, when he goes abroad, has his guards, with a 
numerous retinue; the Europeans finding it neceſſary for 
their officers and ſervants to make a grand appearance 
among the eaſtern people. 

Souali, ſeven or eight leagues from the mouth of the 
T apte, is properly the port of Suratz the river not being 
navigable up to the town for ſhips of burden; which ob- 
liges merchants to unload at this place, and to ſend their 
merchandiſe to Surat. either in barges up the river, or by 
land in waggons drawn by oxen. 


The Portugueſe took and ruined Surat in 1520 but as it 


was already famous enough for its trade, it became more 
conſiderable by its ruin; all the Indian nations, who were 
accuſtomed to trade there, having united to re eſtabliſh 
it; but it was not till near a century aſter that it became 
a general ſtaple for European and Eæſtern merchandiſe z 
being enriched by a kind of compenſation for the damage 
done to it by the Portugueſe, when the Dutch appearing 
in the Indian ocean, had deprived them of almoſt all their 
places, and entirely ruined their trade. 

Since that time the Mogul has had ſuch a-jealous and 
watchful eye over the preſervation of this important place, 
whoſe cuſtomhouſes bring into him ſome millions of ru- 
pees annually, that he ſuffers no foreign ſhips to continue 
in the river. | 

The Engliſh eſtabliſhed a factory there in 1609, the 
Dutch in 1616, and the French in 1665. 

The principal commerce of the Europeans at Surat paſſes 
thro? the hands of the Banians, who are almoſt all exceed- 
ing rich ; and what makes them preferred to Mahometan 
merchants in matters of brokerage is, that all the work- 
men with whom they correſpond, are idolaters, who 
would not treat with the ſame confidence with brokers 
not of their own ſect. 

The European companies have uſually a principal broker, 
who has ſeveral others under him; it being this broker, 
who, with the chiefs of the faQtories, and their council, 
decide all matters, both with regard to the ſale and pur- 
chaſe of merchandiſe, 

It is of the laſt importance, that this firſt broker is an o- 
neſt and expert merchant ; al! the ſucceſs of this commerce 
depending on theſe two qualities. 

The merchandiſes purchaſed at Surat by the intervention of 
theſe brokers, are of ſeveral ſorts, and are fold in diffe- 
rent places. | 
Thoſe proper to be ſent into Europe are ſpun and wool 
cotton; plain, white, and dyed cotton cloths ; ſeveral 
ſilk ſtuffs plain or ſtriped of gold or ſilver; woollen or ſilk 
carpets, others of ſilk worked with gold or ſilver; cot- 
ton cloths, painted or printed ; raw filks, indigo of three 
ſorts, aloes, Sapan woud, coffee, Maldjvee ſhells for the 
Guinea trade, incenſe, ſaltpetre, borax, lacca, wax, 
myrrh, terrame-rita, red bole, muſk, bezoar, and ſome- 


times grey amber, pearls, diamonds, and ſome other leſs 


precious ſtones, | 

For Bander-Abaſſi, and Boſſora in the Perſian gulph, white, 
coarſe, and fine cottons, with a few dyed blue and black. 
The merchandiſes of Surat for the commerce of Mocha, 
and the coaſts of the Red ſea and Arabia Felix, are coarſe 
white, blue, and black cotton cloths. 

For Sumatra, Java, and Macaſſar, blue and black cot- 
tons, but much more of the fine than of the coarſe ſort. 
For the Philippines, all ſorts of coarſe and fine white and 
dyed cottons; beſides carpets and filk ſtuffs. 

Laſtly, opium for the coaſts of Malabar, and for the other 
parts of the Indies, whence pepper is brought ; no commo- 
dity being better than opium for the exchange of this ſpice. 
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Two ſhips depart every year from Surat, for the conve- 


niency of the Mahometans, who go upon a pilgrimage 


to Mecca ; but uſually they are as much laden with mer- 
chandiſe upon account of the Mogul, as upon that of the 
pilgrims; and their returns are ſo rich, that they make 


a part of the European trade for the merchandiſe of 
Arabia Felix. 


The Turks of Aden and Mocha ſend likewiſe every year 


a ſhip to Surat, whoſe cargo belongs to the Grand 


_—_ | 
The duties of importation and exportation paid by Euro- 


pean merchants at Surat, are pretty moderate, amounting 


to only 2 per cent, though the natives of the country pay 
x Per cent. 


t has been obſerved, in ſpeaking of the commerce of 
Amadabat, that the Banians there tranſa& a great deal of 
buſineſs by bills of exchange, and remittances to ſeveral 
parts of the eaſt ; and here it will not be amiſs to add the ex- 
change in the Mogul's territories ; where, as in Europe, 
it is higher or lower, according to certain circumſtances. 


The exchange from Lahor to Surat is from 7 to 71 per 
cent. 


From Agra, from 4 to 5. 

From Amadabat, from 1 to 12. 

l rom Bengal, Patna, Caſſumbaſar, and Huegly, from 
to 9. | 

m_— Golconda, and the neighbouring places, from 5 

to 0. 

And from Goa, 4 per cent. 


Agra, the capital of the Mogul's empire, is ſituated in 79 


deg. of E. lon. and 26 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. upon the 
river Jemma, which falls into the Ganges. It is a large, 
beautiful, and populous city, where the Mogul frequently 
reſides; being 20 miles in circumference, and 300 N. E. 
of Surat. 
The number of its meidans, where are held public mar- 
kets for all ſorts of commodities ; of its covered bazars, 
where the merchants and artiſans have their ſhops and 
quarters; and of its caravanſeras, which are upwards of 
80, are ſufficient to ſhew its vaſt extent and commerce, 
which is promoted as well by ſtrangers as the inhabitants, 
This commerce is kept on footing there by ſeveral cara- 
vans, which depart from Amadabat, Surat, and other 
2 uſually conſiſting of 4 or 500 camels, which the 
ngliſh, Dutch, French, Moors, Turks, Arabs, Per- 
ſians, and other nations trading to Surat, uſe for tranſ- 


porting their merchandiſe into this capital, and for bring- N 


ing ſeveral others proper for their trade. 

Beſides the indigo of Agra, which is the beſt in the world, 
ſeveral ſilk ſtuffs and cottons are brought from thence. 

It is there alſo that all the merchandiſes of Boutan and 


Tartary are brought; and many merchants come hither 
from the interior parts of Indoſtan. 


The expence of the merchandiſe brought from Agra to 
Surat is from 15 to 20 per cent. including the remittan- 
ces of bills of exchange at 5 per cent. package, carriages, 
and the duties of the roads, purſuant to their different 
qualities. 

It ſhould be alſo obſerved in general, that confiſcation does 
not take place in the Mogul's territories for the fraudulent 


entrance, or going out of merchandiſe ; but, upon diſco- 
very, a double duty is paid. 


Daman, Baciaim, Diu, and Chaoul, are alſo four maritime 


places of the kingdom of Guzarat, but all belonging to 
the Portugueſe, They had alſo Bombay, between Da- 
man and Chaoul ; but they ceded it to the Engliſh in 
1662, in favour of the marriage between Catharine In- 
fanta of Portugal, and Charles II. King of England. 


Daman is ſituated in 72 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 20 


deg. of N, lat. upon the gulph af Cambaia, between Surat 
and Baciaim, from which it is equally diſtant, having the 
latter about 75 miles to the ſouth, and the former about 
the ſame diſtance to the north, being about 120 miles from 
Diu, and 240 from Goa. 


The ſituation of this town, and the goodneſs of its fort, 


with a pretty conſiderable commerce, make it at preſent 
eſteemed by the Portugueſe more than any other place 
remaining to them in the Indies; yet the trade of Ba- 


Diu, is a little iſland, with a town 


Bombay, or rather Boonbay fort and iſland, lie you 
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ciaim is not much inferior to it: | 
with Diu is much decayed, face Both pie 
other European nations, raiſed the — uch z 
Ihe Banians are thoſe who farm the uſt of dun 
Daman, and of the greater part of the ooh, "ole g 
maining to the Portugueſe ; the duties of bonn n. 
at Daman upon the footing of 10 per eo bn 
u, is of 
ing in 69 deg. of E. lon. and 21 a, Name, h. 
200 miles W, of Surat. It has the pubs . 
impregnable; having always been the fron wh. 
the Portugueſe in the Eaſt Indies. It was x. Pad 
formerly kept their armadas : the Mooriſh. 6 
alſo viſited here, and took paſſports for the Na 1 
their commeice; ſo that there was not a Wn 
whence the King of Portugal had a greater a. 
cuſtomhouſe duties and paſſports. ny 
Tavernier, in his obſervation on the Indian | 
this town the moſt proper of any for the princ 
bliſhment of a commercial company, both for way 
its port, and the goodneſs of its waters, which are 2 
better than thoſe of Soualy and Surat, as likewiſe on 
count of the extraordinary quantity of all ſorts q ui 


ments ; or laſtly, by its proximity to Surat, where 
ſon may go in four or five days by land, by cron b 
Iph, or at moſt in ſeven, by making the ent 
ſage. dane bo. 
Chazul, or Chaul. The Portugueſe, on their fd wild 
and in the beginning of their conqueſts, took thi wn 
from the King of Decan. 
Its commerce, which is very conſiderable, but mg 
than formerly, is particularly famous for filk and fits 
nufactures, with which it furniſhes Goa, and a orex out 
of the Indies. 
Several Chineſe ſhips come there with their merchdt 
and, in exchange, take ſpice, which they have pu 
cheap. Their other manufactures are all forts d. 
niſh, and divers lacquered works of all colours, bord 
much upon the perfection of thoſe of China. 
A great number of horſes, oxen, and cows, with all 
of fruits and productions of the earth, except ni 
walnuts, and cheſnuts, are alſo found there. 
The Indian coaſt, and coaſt of Malabar, extends from! 
frontiers of Guzarat to Cape Comorin ; being about 
miles on the coaſt. 8 
The Portugueſe, for a conſiderable time, were malt 
all this coaſt; by which they began their diſcoens 
conqueſts in the Eaſt Indies, Calicut being the ful 
where they put in, and Canonor the place wheel 
erected their firſt fort : but they were diſpoſſeſſed i 
their ſettlements on this coaſt by the Dutch, except 
and a few other places of no conſequence. 
Decan is the firſt kingdom of this coalt aſter that of bl 
rat, and was for a conſiderable time a province d 
Mogul's empire; but now it is only tributary, 
Its maritime towns are Geytapour, Rajapour, Vi 
Dabul, and Sifardan; whoſe commerce conſis 8! 
fluffs and cotton cloths ; which are ſent to drt 
or by land as far as the coaſt of Coromandel. * 
Ra japour, or Dunder Rajapour, is a town ſituated 


miles from Goa, being in the lands of Serags . W 
mous rebel, who ſo long kept all the forces of = ; o 
and the King of Viſapour, in employment. 10 * 
liſh had formerly a factor here, but were expe! 11 4 
Indians. The French company eſtabliſhed | uy 


in 1669, where it has a handſome factory, 
agreeable garden. Its commerce conſiſts in 
cotton cloths, and pepper. 


miles to the northward of NU 72 0G 
of E. lon. and 18 deg. 30 min. of N. lat 
S. of Surat, and 206 N. of Goa. The kene 3 
poſſeſſed themſelves of x ſoon hot me oa 

dia, gave it the name of Boonbay, f ? off th 
the — oY being capable, it is ſaid, of * 0 i 
veſſels. The King of Portage in wy Wt 

ferred the property of it to King Charles” 
riage with the Princeſs Catherine, 
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the * h and Portugueſe. The fort is ſtrong, and 


» the Euglilh 2 N ; mounted 
tot een having 120 pieces of cannon , 


uo" - other little towns upon the iſland, where . 


nd Indians, amounting to 50 or 60,090; 
Nea of Surat is uſually governor of the place, 
who has a deputy here, and courts of Juſtice aſter, the 
model of England; and the governor, when in the iſland, 
angears in greater ſtate than the governor of Fort St, 
Grotge, being attended by the troops of Moors and 
Bindarin:, with their Randards. f 
Boch the Dutch and the Mogul in their turns have endea- 
voured to make themſelves maſters of Bombay, but in- 
fully, $2 lately as 1688, the Mogul General landed 
25,000 men upon the iſland, and attacked the fort ; but not 
being able to carry it, came to a treaty with the gover- 
or, and retired. ; 
The land of Cyn:rin, which ſome call Sal/e/te, lies a little 
to the north of Bombay, ſeparated from it only by a chan- 
nel of half a milz wide, and fordable at low water. This 
land is 25 miles in length, 17 in breadth, and about 70 
n circumference, It belongs to the Portugueſe, and is 
arcelied out among ſuch gentlemen as have deſerved 
ell of the crown. | 
hz chief town is Bandora, where the Jeſuits particu- 
h have a noble college, fortified by ſeveral batteries of 


alls, producing rice, ſugar-canes, and Indian fruits in 
bunl-nce ; but the middle of the iſland is mountainous, 
azz? is a part of the kingdom of Decan ; being pro- 
active of ſilg, cotton, excellent lacca, areca, rice, and 
tc), which afford a conſiderable trade with Europeans. 
ke diamonds of the mine, called by the Portugueſe Rocca 
lie)", are much eſteemed, eſpecially thoſe denominated 
Hes, becauſe naturally cut. There are alſo amethyſts, 
ryſolites, and the ones called by lapidaries hæmatites. 
an, which ſome make a particular kingdom, and others 
ace in the number of the provinces of Decan, is famous 
r the town of Goa; belides Baticula, Viſapour, Silia- 
dur, Paranda, and Wingurta or Verſara, 

ala, the capital of this province, has a conſiderable 
dle; which is chiefly in the hands of Jews, conſiſting 
ice; of which there are four ſorts, the firſt and beſt 
00 gracatil:, the ſecond jambucal, the third canacar, 
d the fourth facharil; but there is a great difference 
Veen every kind. | 

| other commod ties are powder ſugar, and confected 
\oians of all ſorts; the rice and ſugar being bought 
che ſhips of Ormus ; and the mirabolans are ſent to 
"11 and Arabia. 

Reit deal of copper is ſold there; part of which is 
ned, and part employed in manufaQute. 

1 he capital of the Portugueſe poſſeſſions in the Eaſt 
C * ſituated in 73 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 
. D. 20 min. of N. lat. 

= has pry of the river Mandoua, about 8 miles 
N ks and, by the ſtrength of its ſitua- 
. Fey cations the Portugueſe have added to 
ar e » defend itſelf, both againſt the Dutch 
T7 » Wno have beſieged it ſeveral times. The 


t P . 0 . . 
lands upon is 24 miles in circumference ; and 
» Which ſurround 


. ouring continent, 
town is about two 


1 


render it very hot and unhealthful. 
miles in length, and half a one in 


N — 
 <— . 
— 


uns. ' The land near the ſea is low, and cut into ſeveral 


it at a little diſtance, on the. 
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breadth ; being not only fortified with walls and ramparts, 
but the whole iſland is ſurrounded by a wall, baſtions, 
and other modern works, which ſecure their fields and 

ardens from the incurfions of enemies: and indeed the 
ugbeſt have fortified the banks of the river from the 
very mouth of it, with redoubts and batteries of gune, 


which makes the attacking of it more difficult than any 


other town in India. Nor is the country between the 
town and the fea more ſecure than it is pleaſant; being 
full of country ſeats and villages, well planted with all 
ſuch fruits as are found between the tropics. The vice- 
roy, who reſides in this city, commands all the ſettle- 
ments the Portugueſe are maſters of from the Cape of 
Good Hope. to China, which are very numerous; the 
clergy in the Portugueſe towns and ſettlements in Aſia, 
and the weſt coaſt of Africa, being ſubje& to the archbi- 
ſhop of Goa. The buildings of this city are of ſtone, and 
very magnificent. They have abundance of convents and 
nunneries here; and it is ſurpriſing to ſee what numbers 
of monks, and other Popiſh eccleſiaſtics there are in this 
city, and on the coaſt of Malabar and Golconda, But 
they make few proſelytes among the Indian Pagans ; and 
as for the Mahometans, who have the government in 
their hands, it is as much as the life of a miſſionary is 
worth to attempt to make a convert of any of them. 
Their labours are chiefly beſtowed on the ſlaves and de- 
pendents of the European factories and ſettlements on 
theſe coaſts; for the Proteſtants, having few or no miſſio- 
naries in India, permit the Popiſh prieſts to m.ke as many 
converts to Chriſtianity as they can in their own way. 
The commerce of the Portugueſe in the Indies is almoſt 
reduced to that of this town; which is very inconſidet— 
able, there being hardly any Portugueſe rich enough to 
make a cargo of 25001. ſterling ; fo that throughout the 
Eaſt Indies their whole trade does not amount to 50,0c0 1. 
ſterling a ycar. : 

It i; commonly thought, that what tends to ruin the Por- 
tugueſe trade in the Eaſt Indies, is, that each governor 
has partly the trade of the town where he commands, in 
his own hands: ſo that merchants, enjoying no liberty, 
dare not undertake any thing conſiderable. 

There is however at Goa a junto, or tribunal, eſtabliſhed 
for judging of the affairs of a new company, which by 
great ſums has obtained the excluſive privilege of the Mo- 
ſambique and Macao trade, and of the other places in the 
E.ſt Indies belonging to the crown of Portugal: but 
though this company is greatly protected, its trade is of no 
conſequence, and ſerves to ruin the whole commerce of 
Goa: from which place alone the Portugueſe are allowed 
to freight for Bengal and China. 

The coaſt of Malabar. 

This coaſt extends from Goa to Cape Comorin ; being 
about 400 miles long, and 100 broad. It is divided into 
ſeveral ſmall ſtates, but tributary to the Mogul; which have 
all particular diſtinguiſhing names. 

The air of the Malabar coaſt in general is very good, and 
the ſoil is as fertile as moſt parts of Afia ; black and 
white rice, which make a part of its commerce, and per- 
haps the moſt conſiderable, having two crops in the year. 
Beſides an abundance of excellent fruits, it affords alſo in 
great plenty cardamomum, cinnamon, betel, and eſpe- 
cially pepper. 

Mirzecu is the firſt place in the province of Canara, near the 
frontiers of the kingdom of Viſapour, and 54 miles to the 
ſouth of Goa. The Portugueſe had one of their moſt 

| antient forts at this place; but the inhabitants took it in 
1662. | 
The French company eſtabliſhed a factory there in 
1669, but abandoned it the ſame year for Rajapour ; and 
now all the pepper of theſe parts is ſold to the Dutch, 
who have a factory at Barſaloor. 

Mangalor, 150 miles N. of Calicut, and Barcelr, or Baſ- 
ſelor, 130 miles S. of Goa, are two of the moſt im. 
portant places of Canara, both for trade, and the good- 

neſs of their roads for ſhipping. The Portugueſe had 
forts in both places; but were expelled by the Canarins, 
whilſt engaged in their long wars with the Dutch: how- 
ever, the peace between the two nations having given 
the viceroy of Goa the * of revenging himſelf 


3 | on 


on the Indians, by inroads which ruined the whole coalt, Surat, deprived it of this 


the viceroy of Canara was willing to give up the forts ; toaſt is | advantage; beſid | 
which the Portugueſe refuſed, becauſe they Nt not in much 6 frequent innate ext 
a condition to keep them, contenting_ themſelves with however is prett r! wy, foreign commerce ban hab 
: the eſtabliſhment of two factories, for receiving the half The Dutch eſtabliſh pony "mY 100 
of the duties of all imported and exported commodities. Engliſh ſoon after ad tnemſclves there in 160 the 
Feppers my and white rice, are the principal com- them; ter, and the French not till bo * Tu 
modities of theſe two towns; rice being ſo plentiful at Though Calicut i * but 
Mangalor, that the inhabitants ſend fra 50 i 60 ſhips King ER Mar al of the Province; yet the 50 
loaded with it every year. | which has great! dien, hed: hos more up the Cn the 
Onor is a part of Biſnagar; where the Portugueſe have a zar, however fn * ed his commerce. Tre! this 
factory, and trade for almoſt all the pepper of the coaſt of Malabar ; ot the moſt beautiful of any an th hai 
country; which has the reputation of producing the ſtreets, and is alwa ogy jor, four or five hand clan 
beſt in the Eaſt Indies. They may buy up yearly to the principal of which 20 octed with merchandi; 7 
amount of Sooo quintals, which they are obliged to natural ſaltpetre, whi * Pepper, very beautiful Un a pe 
pay for ſix months before the harveſt, otherwiſe they and is fourd Ae >> pra but very little Purificat Wh 
can get none, Great quantities of rice are alſo ſent from ticularly near Sirin . . foughout the kingdom 2 * 
thence to ſeveral parts of India. The ſand on the * ſantal wood, and excellent * 
Before the Portugueſe were eſtabliſhed on this coaſt, culatly at the mad 7 of the Calicut coal, dan. 8 
commerce flouriſhed at Onor more than at any other grains of gold, by th w Stars 9 ned with wy — 
place; but, after the taking of Goa by Albuquetque, it people acquire a kvelih, _ The Ke lerer pu 
all paſſed to that city. However the viceroys of Onor about 7 d. ſterling, b ** & he largeſt grains ae Forth 
have L _ friends of the Portugueſe, and could only 2 d * "Ws ut mot commonly they ue wa 
never be prevailed on to depart from their alliance. T atij = "Ie 
Canoner, or Cananar, is a large province of Malabar : it is of « vary n place of the commeny 
not ſo extenſive as Calicut, but is ſuperior to it in com- where the prince, thou b hi ich it has given it Nate; 
merce, and the multitude of inhabitants. ſquare miles, is a6 abſol G F is tekritorits are cute y 
Its principal maritime places are Baliepatan, Framapatan, This town is ſituated in , n 
and Canonor the capital, from whence it is named. The 30 min. of N. lat. 6O N. id E. lon: and 11 dg 
Portugueſe, for a long time, kept the firſt fort they had 45 8. of Calicut. ; It ru i kr 8 nde a 
in India in this country, but loſt it in 1662 ; and ſince, river; the inhabitants of i Barn F 
the Dutch, who took it, remained in ſome reſpects the and the natives i hs ye PESar are Tick Sibel 
maſters of the commerce of this part of Malabar, which friends to the Port . are eee of the Duc ly 
7 not leſs =: 25 leagues along the coaſt. received there in 165. er and the French were vey ul 
e town of Canonor is ſituated in 75 deg, of E. lon. and Cranganor is i . | 
10 deg. of N. lat. The commodities ir affords are ſu- winks . e Gl 
gar, pepper, ginger, cardamomum, caſſia, honey, am- Dutch took it ſrom them in 1662 CO 
bergreaſe, ſound at Cape Comorin; ſome precious ſtones, Cechin is a town 100 miles S. of Calicut hich 
as granates, ſaphires, hyacinths, rubies, topazes, and took from the Portugueſe in 1667 e 
articularly the Cananor ſtone, of ſome uſe in medicine. Porcat comes after, and next Calicoula d Cu 
2 ſaid, that 3 ky Wap upwards of 200 laſt province of Malabar. a 
ips every year; and though the commerce of the above The Engliſh — * 
mentioned merchandiſe is very conſiderable, it is certain and 0 NN war 
that the rice produced abundantly in this province is the not much more loved there, but more derte bas | 
beſt upon the coaſt, and makes the greater part of the Portugueſe, having forts at Coulan and Cochin, tal _ 
cargo of theſe ſhips, themſelves of the pepper-trade, which is confienl 3 
A league to the ſouth of Cananor is the village of Caola, there, and which their ſhips take in as they pak " ca * 
where very beautiful cottons are manufactured; and a tinuing their voyage — Surat Perſia, in be Aa 
little farther off is Tremepatan, remarkable for its bazar, ſea, where they ſell the beſt part of it in excharge it "xz 
merchants, and cotton cloths ; the laſt of which retain the ſeveral rich merchandiſes which all theſe places nk 3 
name of their reſpective villages. | and with which they afterwards return to Pity a 
Balicpatan, is remarkable for its pepper trade. It is pro- The commerce of theſe provinces is not much df lived 
perly a village, but large, and inhabited by rich Maho- from that of the reſt of Malabar ; though there ai * 
metan merchants. The Engliſh have a conſiderable fac- tural productions proper to Line. and not found i & 4 = 
tory here ; it being at this place that the two ſhips which others, which make the trade in ſome reſped!s differ. daft 1 
the Engliſh company ſends yearly to the coaſt of Mala- In general, they afford pepper, cardamomum, accu gr Ig 
bar for the pepper trade, have the greateſt part of their ger, tamarins, ambergreaſe, black and white fie i pyatan, 
Cargo. _ 2 es : ſeri, and catiang a kiod of ſmall peas, ſantal woot, derap 
The Engliſh factory is more than a league from the ſea; petre, and ſeveral cotton cloths, but neither ſo fit, 9 ery 
being built upon an eminence on the banks of the river, white, nor ſo well painted as thoſe of Surat, Car  Dutc 
into which ſhips of burden cannot enter. : del, and Bengal. | _ 
The French had alſo an eſtabliſhment here ; but as it In Coulan there is alſo a pretty conſiderable pearl eſe in 
was ill ſituated, and too far from the ſea, it was tranſ- belonging to the King. Thoſe who fiſh for tieſe fa erable 
ferred to Tellicherry. work all the week for themſelves, except d is this n 
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Tellicherry, or Tilcery, is ſituated in 75. deg. of E. lon. and when they work for the maſter of the bark: town 
12 deg. of N. lat. 30 miles N. of Calicut. The Engliſh end of the fiſhery, the laſt eighth is for the King's fur 
and French have each a factory there. The trade is beſides a duty paid him for all the {mall pealls 
much vpon the ſame footing with that of the neighbour- The Pearl, or Fiſhery coaſt, 


ing towns; particularly pepper is ſold there pretty cheap, This coaſt extends from Cape Comorin t0 Negra ed th 
and ſent in conſiderable quantities from the kingdom of having before it the iſlands of Manar and Ceylon 2 a for 
Cananor to Perſia, Baſſora, Mocha, and Muſcat ; but is in the ſtreight which ſeparates theſe iſlands fun es t 
the ſmalleſt kind is the beſt for all theſe places. continent that the pearl fiſhery is carried on. 5 ch, 
Calicut is one of the provinces of Malabar ; where the Engliſh terior part of the country is dry and barren 3 nore f cotto 
Dutch, French, and Danes, have all conſiderable fac- legumes, and admirable fruits, which are ſoune 4 32 
tories. AHI ; | parts, being gathered there, except 2 little nice 4 ' nay 
The town of Calicut is ſituated in 75 deg. of E. lon. and ſcarce ſufficient for the ſuſtenance of the 1 — 
11 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. 300 miles S. of Goa, and that it was only for the pearl-fiſhery that the Dult an 
320 S. W. of Fort St. George; being formerly the the PortugueſE. —_ _ 
greateſt place of trade in India; but Goa, and afterwards Tuticerin, is the capital of this coaſt, but leſs temat 25 
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or its pearl-fiſhery, and its in- 
oe wr in thoſe of Calipatan are 
and it is from theſe two towns that 

s depart. 
_ N. E. of Cape Comorin: 
who made themſelyes maſters of the 
inning of their eſtabliſhment in 
fortification for the defence of 
Dutch, who took it in 1658, and who 
in imitation of the Portugueſe, de- 
s only of the fitbery ; aſſiſting 
give no umbrage to 
re exceſſively jealous of their liberties. 
f the fiſhery approaches, which is in 
May, the Naick, or the 
publiſhes the day and place of 
which is always done in concert with the 
'; officers, that they may ſend their ſhips 


t ind beauty, 


ſome repute z 


Tuticorin is ſituated 


almoſt in the beg 


ſelves protector 
th frigates, in order to 


Vhen the time o 1 
* r in the beginnin 
f the country, 


Dutch company 


day is arrived, thouſands of men, women, 
are ſeen to come from all parts, eſpecially 
all the reſt remaining 
during the 15 days the fiſhery con- 
ch an encamped army, ſome- 


undreds of divers in barks, 
on the ſhore in tents, 
inves, which reſembles muc 
times 50 or 60,000 men being there together. 

Before the fiſhery begins, the company's duties are regu- 
hel; and the company on its ſide engages to defend the 
hers, in caſe of anyfattack, and to repair their veſſels, if 
any damage happens to them | 
The duties of the naick are the firſt day's product of the 
fiſhery ; every day's fiſhery being brought to land, and 
put under (and till the heat of the ſun has putrified the 
oiters, and looſened the pearlsz which, when clean, 
pre paſſed ſucceſſively through ſeveral ſieves; afterwards 
heir place of ſale is ſpecified, which depends on the naick ; 
nd then a kind of fair is held from the month of June to 
he end of September. 

he ſmalleſt are ſold by the weight for pearl ſeed, and 
de largeſt by auction to the higheſt bidder ; ſome of 
m being ſold from 181, to 24 J. ſterling, and ſome- 


The -coaft of Coromandel. 
Tlis coaſt begins at Negapatan, where the fiſhery ends; 
Ktending to the river Ragund, and the town of Maſuli- 
aun, in 16 deg. of N. latitule ; ſome, however, give 
more extent, and continue it as far as Bengal. 
be commerce of the European nations upon this coaſt 
very conſiderable, where they have great eſtabliſhments, 
ts, and ſactories; the ports and roads of the coaſt be- 
2 the beſt of all the Eaſt Indies, and greatly reſorted 
y their ſhipping, when, during the winter, they are 
ized to quit the coaſts of Guzarat and Malabar, where 
cannot be in ſafety. 
i: principal European factories upon the Coromandel 
belonging to the French, and the 
or-general in the Eaſt Indies; Ne- 
patan, otherwiſe Portapouli, Tegepatan, 
Maliſpatman, Datſkeron, Bimlipatnam, 
jumelle, and Pelicate, belonging to 
gan in 1605 to trade on the coaſt of 
» and who took Negapatan from the Portu- 
They have alſo a con- 
the capital of the kingdom 
a part of this coaſt ; Ma- 
belonging to the Engliſh ; and 


lt are Pondicherry, 
adence of their direct 


aervantze, Con 
Dutch, who be 


I, as alſo Tegapatan. 
cable factory at 8 
his name, which contains 
Mapatin, or Madras, 
Pcumbar to the Danes, 
mas, which the French 

Golconda, and loſt th 


"wh ugueſe factory on this coaſt ; bu 


took in 1672 from the | 
e year after, may be re- 
t it is with- 
ſupported by forts, the Engliſh, 


ave alfo forts at Maſulipatan, for 
in ſome other places of leſs conſe- 


or Tranquebar 
"Ward of Negapatan. 1 
have a regu 


cotton trade, and 


ſtands about 15 miles to the 
his place is in the poſſeſſion of 
lar fort, built with ſtone, and 
The town alſo, which is 
lerence, is ſurrounded with a 
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noble wall faced with ſtone, having large baſtions at pro - 
per diſtances mounted with cannon. The houſes which 
the Danes and other Europeans inhabit are of brick or 
ſtone, built all upon a floor, but commodious enough. 
The ſtreets are wide and ſtraight ; being paved on the 
ſides with brick ; but the houſes' of the Indians are very 
mean, having clay-walls, and thatched roofs, as in moſt 
others towns of India. The garriſon is not anſwerable 
to ſo large an extent of ground, conſiſting only of about 

150 Europeans, and ſome Indians, who are only fit to 
oppoſe ſoldiers like themſelves, 

Porta Nova lies between 20 and 30 miles to the northward 
of Trincumbar, where the Dutch have a factory. 
Fort St. David's, or Tegapatan, is about 15 miles to the 

. northward of Porta Nova, in the latitude of 11 deg. 40 
min, This place was purchaſed by the Engliſh Eaſt In- 
dia company about 70 years ago. It has been ſince re- 
gularly fortified, and, next to Fort St, George, is a place 
of the greateſt conſequence to the Engliſh of any upon 
this coaſt; for here they have a very great trade for cal- 
licoes and muſlins. +3 
Saderaſpatan is ſituated 40 miles S. of Fort St. George, 
where the Dutch have a faQtory. | 
Twenty miles northward of Saderaſpatan ſtands Ceblon, 
the only ſettlement the Oftend Eaſt India company had in 
India. From Coblon to St. Thomas, or Meliapour, is 
10 miles; and this was once the moſt conſiderable place 
on the coaſt of Coromandel ; but when the Portugueſe 
ſettled here, it was in ruins, and almoſt abandoned by the 
inhabitants. ü 
Pondicherry, or Ponticherry, is ſituated in the territories of 
the Prince of Gingy, in 80 deg. of E. lon. and 12 deg. 
27 min. of N. lat. 60 miles S. of St, George. It belongs 
to the French, who have a numerous garriſon here. 

Out of the fort there is a conſiderable village of Negroes, 
in the midſt of which is the bazar ; the warchouſes are 
large, being partly in the fort, and partly in the village. 
The merchandiſes with which they are uſually filled, and 
which are deſtined for Europe, or for the commerce 
of the Indies, Perſia, and the Red ſeay are chiefly brought 
from Bengal, Surat, and the coaſt of Malabar. | 
At Pondicherry, however, and in its neighbourhood, 
are manufactured ſeveral white cotton cloths ; thoſe 
which are painted are brought from Maſulipatan, being 
the moſt beautiful of this kind throughout India, and the 
moſt eſteemed in Europe. 

From Coromandel alſo, by Pondicherry, are brought ſe- 
veral ſilk ſtuffs, ſteel, cotton handkeichiefs, others: of 

filk, diamonds, and other precious ſtones, from the mines 

of Golconda ; ſpun and wool cotton, indigo, Maſulipa- 
tan and Niſapatan ſerges, an extraordinary quantity of 
rice, and other refreſhments. 

The commerce of Coromandel is one of the moſt import- 

ant of the Dutch iu the Eaſt Indies, as may be judged by 

the great number of factories they have on this coaſt, and 
even in the capital of Golconda ; but the extortions of the 
rajas, in the 17th century, obliged them to take up arms in 
their own defence; and, by the taking of Maſulipatan, 
they obliged the King of Golconda, not only to confirm 
for them their antient capitulations, but alſo to add more 
advantageous prerogatives, which are at preſent ſubſiſting. 

I. That no merchant with whom the commiſſioners of 

the faCtories treat, ſhall be diſturbed in his perſon or 

goods, even upon the King's account, till the company 
firſt takes cogniſance of the matter. 

2. That the weavers, painters, and other workmen em- 
ployed by the company, ſhould not be obliged to lay 
aſide their work, even for the ſervice of the King, till 
ſuch time as they have fulfilled what they contracted. 

3. That the company ſhall make uſe of ſuch brokers as 
they think proper, without being obliged to take thoſe of 
the King, or the rajas. 

They have alſo another privilege, enjoyed by other Eu- 
ropeans as well as them, which is nat to pay the duty of 
chappa- dellalla, that is, the ſtamp cloth duty, which for 
the inhabitants of the country is 12 per cent. 

The duties of entry are three and a half, and four per 
cent. | 
The merchandiſes which the Dutch import to Coroman- 
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del, are ſpice, whoſe profits are very conſiderable, filver, 


and Japan copper, gold, Malacca tin, mercury, lead, 


vermillion, camphor, elephants teeth, ſandal, ſciapa, 
woollen cloths, and European ſtuffs, which they give in 
exchange for the articles above mentioned in Pondicherry. 
The principal eſtabliſhment belonging to the Engliſh upon 
the coaſt of Coromandel, is Madras, or Fort St. George: 
as it is generally called from the Engliſh fort there, 
which ſtands about four miles to the northward of St. 
Thomas, in 13 deg. ſome odd min. of N. lat. and 81 
deg. of E. lon. being near 4800 miles to the eaſtward 
of London. N 

The fort ſtands pretty near the middle of the white town, 
where the Europeans inhabit. There is an oblong ſquare, 
about a quarter of a mile in length, but not half ſo much 
in breadth, To the northward of the fort are three 
{traight handſome ſtreets, and as many to the ſouth; the 
houſes in the whole white town being computed at 120. 
There is a little ſuburb to the ſouthward, inhabited only 
by the black watermen and fiſhermen ; and beyond this 
is an outguard of blacks, who ſerve to give intelligence 
to the fort; but there is no other fortification on this fide. 
To the northward, adjoining to the white town, ſtands a 
much larger, called the black town, where the Portu- 
gueſe, Indians, Armenians, and a great variety of other 
people inhabit. This is built in the form of a ſquare, 
and is better than a mile and a half in circumference, 
It has alſo a river on the weſt, and the fea on the 
eaſt; and to the northward a canal is cut from the ri- 
ver to the ſea, which ſerves for a moat on that fide; 
at leaſt this was the ſtate of the place before it was 
taken by the French in 1746. Beſides the town of 
Madras, the Engliſh Eaſt India company have ſe- 
ſeveral of the neighbouring villages under their govern- 
ment, which yield them a conſiderable annual revenue, 
the whole having been purchaſed of the King of Gol- 
conda, when ſovereign of this coaſt. The company have 
alſo a houſe and garden at St. Thomas's mount, a hill 
ſeven or eight miles to the weſtward of Fort St. George, 
The governor is not only ſo of Fort St. George, but of 
all the ſettlements on the coaſt of Coromandel, and the 
weſt coaſt of Sumatra; for the perſon who preſides at 
Marlborough fort, or Bencoolen, is but deputy-governor 
there: the governor is alſo captain of the firſt company of 
ſoldiers, as the ſecond in council is of the next; and thoſe 
who bore the name of captain had but lieutenants com- 
miſfions, and pay very lately. Beſides the lieutenant, 
there are two enſigns to each company. 

As to the governor's ſalary, it is no more than 3001. per 
annum, The great advantages they make is by their per- 
quiſites, or by trading for themſelves. The other fix of 
the council have ſalaries alſo from 1001. to 401. per an- 
num, according to their ſeniority 3 but they are uſually 
great merchants, and depend more on their trade than the 
company's allowance. There are alſo two ſenior mer- 
chants, who have 401. per annum each, and two junior 
merchants 30 l. per annum, five factors 151. and ten 
writers 5 I. per aunnm, Theſe dine at the company's 
table, and have lodgings provided for them; but it is to 
be believed that no people in the world work fo hard as 
the company's writers do for 5 l. per annum. The com- 
pany allow the two chaplains of the fort 100 l. per annum, 
the ſurgeon or doctor of the fort has about 40]. the judge- 
advocate 100 l. and the attorney- general no more than 
231: The company have alio two eſſay-maſters in their 
mint, whoſe ſalaries are 1201. per annum each: as for 
other inferior officers, they are ſcarce worth mentioning. 
The number of ſhips which arrive there every year di- 
realy from England upon the company's account, is 
uſually four or five, and ſometimes fix. 

The kingdom of Siam, that of Pegu, the Manilles, and 
China, are the places which the Engliſh ſhips of Madras 
moſt commonly frequent for their Indian commerce. 

All the merchandiſes entering Madras, if not upon the 
account of the company, pay the duties of entry 5 per 
cent. of their value; and the commerce is there ſo conſi- 
derable, that the annual product of this duty amounts 
often to upwards of 30,000 |. ſterling. 

The merchandiſes ſent _ Madras to the Manilles, are 


Maſulipatan is the principal port of the kingdom of 


Mlanilles. 


the beauty of its painted callicoes, that it is 


* 
There are two ſorts, as at Surat, and in the _ 
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moſt kinds of cotton cloths, 


colours, hints, and raw Cl f Bol eg of dif A 
Their price is for the moſt part in : * the felt or , 
tion, and much purſuant to the quantit *Cuzting ons F 
to the Manilles from the South ſea i Ha Money brows T 
Beſides theſe Indian merchandiſes ch K Acapuleg thi i | 
ſend alſo conſiderable quantitics of * Of Mata " 
among others, camblets, cloths, ſer RE Lung ey 
ſtockings, chryſtals, Flanders hes a * hats, Vorl At 
When the cargo is made in Europe for "Petuany, flu 
the way of Madras, piaſters ſhould be * Maia; par 
chaſing at Madras ſuch cottons and taff 10 Gd fa 
for the Manilles ; beſides ſome tons of 5 "> ne pry Th 
ſome barrels of brandy, both in bottles which WN. call 
_ Lx. the Spaniards of the Manilles, — wo gl 
ras. Pipl 
The merchandiſes brought from the Manill Th 
are piaſters, ſulphur, and leaf- tobacco. Son "ag rope 
Engliſh touch at China in their return ry, | * 
chandiſe they get from the Spaniards ply 8 bn 
for gold,” in which they have a profit of 2 ws iy 
Pelicat, or Pullicat, lies at the mouth of 4 | 7 the ! 
ſame, name, about 23 miles from Madras 11 0 Gan 
the Dutch have been in poſſeſſion of 00-20 "4 Jeſu 
wards ; being one of the firſt ith the * the b 
the continent of India. About a day's fail o Pal — 
lies Caleſare, where the Engliſh have a (mal * 7 
Tbis place is in the latitude of 16 dep, fome 04." "= 
N. and about 30 miles S. W. of Maſulipatan heb w_ 
conſiderable port in the kingdom of Golcondz, q * 
Gelconda is the moſt conſiderable of all the Kingdoms i _ 
part of the Eaſt Indies, both for extent and trade | . 
Beſides the antient dominion of the Kings of 6 _ 22 
it has been increaſed by a part of Biſnagar and Orn + 
one bordering upon Bengal, and the other upon te) — 
gul's territories, ſeparated by mountains from Mali Thet 
Two principal things make this kingdom famous, they 4 / 
of Maſulipatan, and the diamond-mines, See Dian ug f 
The greater part of Golconda is ſo fertile, that ut 3 
every year there are two crops of rice, and ſometi "—_ 
three; which make it one of its principal commodity Fool 
Cotton cloths, among others the painted callicoes of] * t 
ſulipatan, are not an indifferent object of trade forit; Bl 
it is inconceivable what quantities are yealy vel (mall k. 
throughout Aſia, and even too much in Europe, wie dien 
ſeveral ſovereigns, among others the Kings of 0 ba kun 
Britain and France, have wiſely prohibited the uk trade, { 
conſumption in their territories, ; N. . of 
The indigo of Golconda is not much inferior to thi William 
Lahor, but not ſo good as that of Agra. The Da ©. 20 
export uſually great quantities of it for Chiul and Di the bank 
Chryſtal, granates, topazes, agates, amethyſts, derm plum a 
betel, barley, as alſo ſteel, iron, and ſeveral kinds d vithdrew 
freſhments for ſuch ſhips as come to trade there, aeul ſerves, 
wile a part of its commerce. unge f 
Theſe refreſhments are ſo cheap, that a fow! cos i 122 
penny, and a ſheep 12 d. ſterling. ement | 
The commerce of Golconda, and the ports pt bere the 
thereon, is ſo advantageous to the Dutch, tha eerS as 
year with another, they export from it to the nu Ih far 
140,0001. ſterling in merchandiſe ; a part of vb N the we 
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into Europe, and the other is diſtributed in India 


conda, upon the coaſt of Coromandel, btw x 
deg. 30 min. of N. lat. Its road ſor en 
is the ſafeſt in all India, brings merchants there a 
nations; it being ſrom thence that the * , 
the ſhips depart which go to Pegu, Siam, : fac 

gal, Cuchiachina, the Red ea, Madagaſcat, 


Though the ſame merchandiſes are brought = 
lipatan, as from other parts of the kingdom; * 


Europe. 


— . o 71 n t E | 
dies, the one painted with the pencil, 2 ww 
printed ; but the painted ſort are b) far ſupel 


thers. . tle rh 
T he plant which ſerves to paint them, eſpecial 
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and is found only in the kingdom of Gol- 


called ebay; in the ſame eſteem as cochineel is in 


conday where It is 


2 loths, either painted or printed here, 
10 1 K. beautiful the more they are waſhed; 
9 of the colours augmenting by the water, and 
"en out-jaſting the ſtuff. ta, 
Myſulipatan are alſo found, ſalt, ſerges, ſome fig 
w and rice in greater abundance than in any other 
uns) 
part of the . * „ | 
Thoſe who bound the Coromandel coaſt by Maſulipatan, 
| the Orixa coa/t that which continues as far as Ben- 
al f and even ſome comprebend therein the town of 
Ft belonging to Bengal. 
Tye . w . of Ociza are all ſo bad, that Eu- 
. A trade there but little, or rather not at all : ſo that 
1 l not be improper to paſs over to the kingdom of 
art one of the richeſt of the Eaſt Indies. | 
The kingdom of Bengal is the moſt eaſterly province of 
the Mogul's dominions ; it lies upon the mouth of the 
Canzes, and is bounded by the provinces of Patna and 
Jeſuit on the north; the kingdom of Aracan on the eaſt ; 
the bay of Bengal, and the province of Orixa, on the 
Cuth ; by the provinces of Narvar and Malva on the welt ; 
extending near 400 miles in length, and 3co in breadth. 
It foreign and domeſtic trade are 7 conſiderable; as 
may appear from the great number of Perſians, Abyflini- 
ns, Arabs, Chineſe, Guzarats, Malabarians, Turks, 
Moors, Jews, Georgians, Armenians, and merchants 
from all parts of Aſia, who reſort there. 
All the Chriſtian nations eſtabliſhed in the Eaſt Indies, 
fo ſend their ſhipping there; and it is with the mer- 


Europe, beſides what they export for their India trade. 
The principal merchandiſes at Bengal are filks, pepper, 
nice, ſaltpette, wood for dying, terra merita, lacca, yel- 
Jy and white wax, indigo, but very bad, camphor, 
aloes, and gum gutta. 

The towns of the greateſt commerce, and where the 
E Engliſh, Dutch, and French have their beſt eſtabliſhments, 
| ae Fort William, Kaſſumbazar, Huegly, Pipley, and 
Baliforez to which may be added Patna, the capital of a 
{mall kingdom ſubject to the viceroy of Bengal. 

krazavet is the capital of the Indian government, which 
82 large and populous city. Dacca is a place of ſome 
trace, ſituated on a branch of the Ganges, 125 miles 
N. E. of Huegly. It is upwards of 4co miles from Fort 
William to the city of Patna, which lies in 85 deg. of E. 
Jn. and 26 deg, of N. lat. extending ſeven miles along 
te banks of the Ganges, and is a place of great trade for 
pum and ſaltpetre; but the Engliſh company lately 
ntedrew their factory from this city. And it ſhould be 


ddierved, that there are many towns on both ſides the 
anges from Fort William to Patna. 
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is the principal ſet- 
g to the Engliſh company in Bengal ; 
governor and ſix Counſel, with other of- 
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ſterly branch * ſituated 


A on' an iſland in the moſt 


Ganges, about 100 miles up the 


chandiſes of Bengal that they partly make their returns to 


mouth of the river ; being a large town, chiefly inhabited , 
by Indians and Portugueſe. It is the place of rendezvous 

for all nations who trade to Bengal; its warehouſes and 

ſhops being always fled with the richeſt merchandiſe of 
the Eaſt Indies; but each Indian ſect has its quarter in 

the bazars, mixing not together ſo much for the liberty of 
trade, as through a motive of religion, which hinders theſe 

ſuperſtitious people from contracting a familiarity with 

each other. . 

The Dutch factory at Huegly is large and magnificent, 

having both the air of a fortreſs and a palace. The di- 

rector-general lives in a princely manner; and, next to 
Batavia, it is the place where the Dutch company ap- 

pears with moſt power and magnificence. 

Kaſſumbazar, or Caſſumbazar, is ſituated on the weſt branch 
of the Ganges, 70 miles north of Huegly ; being a place 
from whence the Dutch have the greateſt quantity of ſilk, 
which they ſend down the Ganges to Huegly, and from 
thence partly to Japan, and partly to Europe ; it being 
for this trade that they keep there a conſiderable factory, 
which however furniſhes them with ſeveral plain and 
ſtriped taffeties, and the moſt beautiful cotton cloths of 
Bengal. 

One year with another, 22,000 bales of ſilk are gathered 
at Kaſſumbazar, each bale weighing 100 lb. whereof the 
Dutch company has only leave to purchaſe 6 or 7000 
bales, the reſt being divided between the Tartars and the 


ſubjects of the Mogul, or remaining in the country for 


its manufactures. 
At Chapcur, in the diſtrict of Patna, the greateſt pur- 
chaſes of ſaltpetre are made, and it is alſo beſt refined there; 
it being from thence that the greateſt quantities which 
come from Bengal are brought ; and it is entirely for this 
trade that the Dutch keep their factors there. The 
Engliſh had alſo a factory there; but it has been of late 
relinquiſhed. 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, with regard to the merchan- 
diſe brought from Patna and Kaſſumbazar, that they muſt 
be ready to deſcend to Huegly about the end of the rainy 
ſeaſon ; the canals drying up two months after, and of 
conſequence the land-carriages increaſing the expence. 
The merchandiſes proper for Bengal are I apan ſilver, cop- 
per, Malacca tin, vermillion, mercury, lead, tables, ca- 
binets, and other varniſhed moveables, Japan or Chineſe 
porcelain, looking-glaſſes, cloths, and all forts of Euro- 
pean merchandiſe, pepper, ſpice, areca, elephants teeth, 
Ceylon elephants, birds of paradiſe, and Ternate parrots 
called louris. | 
The merchandiſes, either of the produce of the country, 
or brought from the neighbouring kingdoms, beſides thoſe 
above mentioned, with which Europeans uſually com- 
poſe the cargo of their return, are ſpun and wool cotton, 
coffee, Maldive ſhells, muſk, ambergreaſe, alt, rice, 
common ſugar, and ſugar candy ; wherewith the Dutch 
load ſhips every year, partly upon their own account, and 
partly by freight for the Indian merchants ; their prirxi- 
"om deſtination being for Perſia. 
rom Bengal are alſo brought borax, corn, gums, medi- 
cinal roots, embroidered coverings for beds, tapeſtry, and 
ſtuffs, ſent to China, Japan, Cambodia, Tunquin, and 
ſeveral other parts of the Eaſt Indies, as alſo to Europe 
fruits, butter, honey, confects of ſeveral forts, diamonds, 
whereof there is an antient mine in the kingdom; and ſe- 
veral other precious ſtones : as alſo ſlaves, either thoſe of 
the country, the poor often ſelling their children for a ſub- 
ſiſtence; or thoſe of Arracan, a neighbouring kingdom, 
whoſe inhabitants are more occupied in piracies than 
commerce, and whoſe principal trade conſiſts in ſelling 
their unhappy neighbours of both ſexes, whom they have 
reduced to ſlavery. : 
Though all theſe particulars make an opulent object of 
commerce for all the nations which trade to Bengal, it 
muſt be notwithſtanding confeſſed, that its manufactures, 
particularly moſt kinds of cotton cloths, are the merchan- 
diſes which the ſhipping of the European companies 
bring from it in the greateſt quantity, and in which the 
Indians alſo drive a conſiderable trade. 


The natives who trade moſt in Bengal, and through 


whoſe hands all the affairs of Europeans pals, are the 


19 Banians, 
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: Banians 3 who are all either merchants, . brokers, bank- 


ers, or book-keepers. Several among them trade alſo 
by ſea, and have ſhips, which they either let out to be 
freighted, or on which they load their own merchandiſe. 
It ſhould be obſerved, that the Dutch ſhips which go 
from Batavia to Bengal, or to Arracan, depart towards the 
end of the month of Auguſt, or ſome time in the month 
of September, to meet with the trade winds, as they clear 
the ſtreights of the Sunda, without which this naviga- 
tion is difficult and dangerous. 

The coaſt of Arracan, Ava, and Pegu. 
Theſe kingdoms, which fo'low that of Bengal, and 
of which the coaſts of the latter join thoſe of Malacca, 
are more known in the Eaſt Indies by the pyratical courſes 
of the one, and by the great wars of the other with the 
King of Siam for the famous white elephant, than for 
their commerce with Europeans. 
The Engliſh and Dutch, however, keep up ſome cor- 
reſpondence with Arracan, upon account of the refreſh- 
ments their ſhips are obliged ſometimes to take there; 
yet without having any faQtories, tho? the King often 
invited theſe two nations to eſtabliſh themſelves in his 
territories. . 
The capital of the kingdom of Arracan is a town of the 
ſame name, ſituated on the N. E. pait of the bay of Ben- 
gal, in 93 deg. of E. lon. and 20 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 
The kingdom of Ava is ſituated between the countries of 
Arracan on the north, and Pegu on the ſouth ; but of no 
conſequence in trade, | 
The kingdom of Pegu is bounded by Ava on the north ; 
by the mountains which ſeparate it from Laos on the eaſt ; 
by Siam, and the bay of Bengal, on the ſouth ; and by 
another part of the bay on the weſt. This country, like 
others between the tropics, is flooded when the ſun is 
vertical. It abounds in rice and wheat; it has figs, 
oranges, lemons, citrons, pomegranates, bananoes, goy vas, 
durions, mangoes, tamarins, pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, and 
other tropical fruits: they have alſo pepper and ſugar- 
canes: there are great numbers of elephants in the 
country, which alſo furniſhes ſkins and furs, ſome rubies, 
ſaphires, and other precious ſtones. The King is arbi- 
trary, and his ſubjeQs are of a copper colour. 
The capital city is Pegu, ſituated on a river of the ſame 
name, in 97 . of E. lon. and 17 deg. 30 min. of N. 
lat. 300 miles N. W. of Siam. 


The Dutch ſend ſhips yearly to Pegu from their factories 


on the Coromandel coaſt, and from Bengal, laden with 
cotton cloths of the latter place; as alſo thoſe of Maſu- 
lipatan, and Meliapour, better known by the name of 
St. Thomas. op 

The inhabitants of Pegu prefer the cloths of Meliapour to 
all others, which they uſe for cloathing themſelves, with- 
out having any occaſion for a taylor, each piece making 
a complete habit, by twiſting them ſeveral times and ways 
about the body. The women cut them in four, and 
cover themſelves to the knees. 

Pepper, cinnamon, nutmeg, ſantal wood, and paradiſe 
wood, are alſo brought there ; in exchange for which are 


| had ginger, gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, and pearls : 


the two latter are contraband commodities, and require the 
King's permiſſion to be either bought or ſold : rice is alſo 
in great plenty there, and the Dutch bring it to Malacca. 
Bargains are concluded among the inhabitants of Pegu 
without ſpeaking one word: the purchaſer and vender 
give each other their hands covered with a handkerchief ; 
and by the different motions of their fingers make known 
the price they offer, or will have for their merchandiſe. 
Payments are uſually made in three months time, in gold, 
purſuant to its fineneſs ; unleſs the trader is willing to be 
paid in ganzas, a mixed money of copper and tin, which 
each perſon has a liberty of trading with, by paying 
the King's duties. 

There are ſome profits in this money by ſtaying ſome 
time in Pegu ; gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, pearls, and 
other merchandiſe, being paid for in ganzas. 

The coaſt of Malacca. 

This coaſt is bounded by Siam on the north; by 
the bay of Siam and the Indian ocean on the eaſt; 
and the ſtreights of Malacca, which ſeparate it from the 
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deprived the Portugueſe of this town, as for in 10. 
rable ſituation for China and Japan; beſides, thy; 
commands all the ſtreight on which it is ſituated, 
It is at Malacca that all the Dutch company's ſhips ax 
arrive, which come from China and Japan: it is t 
alſo that the diſtribution is made of all the rich merchay 
diſe of theſe places, partly for Batavia, and from thee 
to Europe; and partly for all the factories they lues 
the Eaſt Indies, at Bengal, upon the Coromandel a 
at Surat, in Perſia, and the Red ſea. 

Ligor, and Tena ſſerin, are two ſmall kingdoms of the we 
ninſula of Malacca, which depend on the King of Sin: 
but the Dutch have faQtories in them, and drive d 
pretty good trade in tin and pepper. 

The coaſt of Siam. 
This coaſt extends from the 10th to the 25th dep. of 
lat. being near 1000 miles in length from N. to & U 
from I to 200 broad. 
The kingdom of Siam, even ſince Tunquin and Codis 
china were ſeparated from it, is one of the moſt oa 
kingdoms of the Eaſt Indies. 
Its boundaries are at preſent Cambodia to the eaſt ; Lis 
to the north; Ava and Pegu to the weſt; and thegoþ 
of Siam, to which it gives its name, to the ſouth, 
Its capital is Scia-Juthaia, called variouſly by ſome K. 
ropeans Judha, Judia, Judea, and Odia; the Forty 
call it Siam, and it is ſituated upon the Menam, 3 
river which empties itſelf into the gulph of Siam, be 
days journey from Seia- Jutbaia. This nv Yr 
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Aory they built there in 163+ is 
the bel _ at — wb in the Eaſt ; and their 
2 ee holds one of the firſt ranks among thoſe 
N company has in the Eaft Indies. 
__ one of the principal profeſſions of the Siameſe 3 
To of Siam himſelf being one of the greateſt traders 
22 either abroad or at home. FOR a 
oy xterior commerce is principally to China, where © 
-—_ early five or ſix large ſhips; to Japan two or three 3 
510 vin, and Cochinchina, as many more 3 laſtly, he 
4 . all the coaſts of the Indies, eſpecially to 
* . and even to Perſia, where there are always ſome 
* ſhips, though commanded chiefly by Cbriſtians; 
od Games being little experienced in the arts of naviga- 
tion. . A 

 * rior commerce by bis factors conſiſts not only in 
— — — imported by bis ſhipe, with 
which his warehouſes are always well flocked, and which 
be ſells at whatever price he pleaſes 3 but alfo in the diffe- 
rent productions of his territories, whether he receives 
them as a tribute from hs people, or has them cultivated 
in his demeſncs ; ſo that in betel, and arrack only, both 
green and dry, plants growing in ſeveral parts of Siam, 
:nd much uſed by the Indians, who chew them continu- 
ally, the King's factors drive on a conſiderable trade, 
whereby the cuſtom-houſe of Bencock, and the farming 
of the neighbouring gardens, are ſaid to amount yearly 
to upwards of 180,000 l. ſterling in revenues for the King. 
kingdom of Siam has ſeveral tin, lead, filver, and 


netal is of a very low ſtandard. 
he tin-mines of Lagor are the moſt conſiderable ; and 
is metal makes one of the beſt parts of the Dutch trade 
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, tis with this tin that the Dutch ballaſt their ſhips, when 
hereof for ſeveral parts of the Indies, where they ex- 
hange it for other merchandiſe with a very conſiderable 
roht, | 
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not at war with Siam. 
dam are alſo found precious ſtones, but Europeans 
"Mm trade for them, their greateſt profit being in the 
der merchandiſe. 
de foreign merchandiſe for the commerce of Siam, are 
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The caſt of Cambodia, or Cambeyd. 


The kingdom of Cambodia is tributary to that of Siam, 
| 1 from the 9th to the 15th deg. of N. lat. The 


capital of Cambodia, to which Europeans give the ſame 


- name as to the kingdom, called by the natives Ravecca, 
is ſituated 60 leagues from the mouth. of the river Me- 
con, which empties itſelf into the gulph of Siam; and 


which, like the Nile and the Menam, overflows the 
country every year. 
The Portugueſe for a conſiderable time had all its trade in 
their hands ; but now it is open to all thoſe who are will- 
ing to trade to it; | | 

The Dutch ſend there from Malacca, Bengal cotton clothe, 


and ſpun cotton. 
The merchandiſe which may be exported from this king- 


dom are benjoin, lacca, wax, copper baſons, Chineſe fire- 
ſhovels ; rice ent to Quinam, where it is fold to great 
advantage; and the hides of ſtags, oxen, buff-loes, and 
other animals; which, as well as at Siam, are ſome of the 


| beſt and eaſieſt merchandiſe for ſale, upon account of the 


Dutch and Chineſe trade therein to Japan : but the Chi- 
neſe trade moſt to Cambodia. 
The coaft of Cochin- china, 


This kingdom is fituated between thoſe of Cambodia ard - 


Tonquin, upon a gu'ph of the ſame name: about 200 
years ago it was a province to the latter, being upwards 
of 400 miles long, and 159 broad. The King is an abſo- 


| Jute monarch, and his ſubjects arc pagans. The country 


abouncs in elephants and rice: its principal trade with 
foreigners is that to China, and Japan, carried on by the 
Chineſe eſtabliſhed in Cochinchina, or thoſe of Canton : 
but the Dutch ſend there alſo ſome merchandiſe. The 


. exports of the produce of the kingdom are gold, either 


from mines, or gathered in the ſand of ſome rivers ; ca- 
lambac wood found only in Cochinchina, and ſold for its 
weight in gold, even in the country, and of which there 
are three ſorts; that retaining the name of calambac, 
the moſt precious; aquila and calambouc ret ſo good, 
but ſerving equally for medicine and perfumes ; beſides 
pepper, ſent to China: filk gathered there in ſuch quan- 
tities that even the cordage of their gallies, and fiſher- 
mens nets are made of it ; very broad taffetics; ſugar, 
wax, areca, and betel ; ſeveral ſhip-loads of rice: laſtly, 
birds neſts, the delight of all the Indians, which they uſe 
as a ſpice in what they eat, but it is more dear and pre- 
cious than all others, 

Silver is brought there from Japan ; as alſo porcelain var- 
niſhed works, and Jacca ; ebony and ivory from Chiampa : 
pearls from Anian ; but the ſale of them and diamonds 


| to ſtrangers is prohibited: in all other reſpects there is a 


free trade ; and the Dutch, who ſend their ſhips there, 
trade in all theſe commodities, which they afterwards di- 


ſtribute in the reſt of Aſia. 


Painted callicoes, ſpice, woollen cloths, ſeveral kinds of 
European merchandiſe, coral, yellow amber, vermillion, 
quickſilvet, and pepper, are fit for this kingdom. 

The coaſt of Tonquin, or Tunquin, 


Tonquin was for a conſiderable time a province of China, 


when Cochinchina and Chiampa made a part of this pro- 


vince; but at preſent theſe two kingdoms are ſeparated 
from it; and Tonquin, much more ſtraitened than for- 
merly, is bounded on two ſides by three provinces of 
China, which are Canton to the eaſt, and Invan and 
Quanſi to the north: on the weſt it touches the kingdom 


| of Brama, and on the ſouth Cochinchina, and the gulph 


of the ſame name, lying between 101 and 108 deg. of 
E. lon. and 17 and 26 deg. of N. lat, being about 500 
miles long, and 400 broad. | 

The chief town is Keccio, or Cachao : the monarchy is 
abſolute, and the religion paganitm, as well as in Siam, 
Tt is not long ſince that the Tonquineſe renounced the 
Chineſe politicks, of cautiouſly trading with any foreign 
nation; ſo that now they not only permit other nations 
to come and trade with them, but alſo they ſend {hips 
of their own to Siam, Batavia, and ſeveral other parts of 
the Eaſt Indies. 1 | 
The beſt merchandiſe which can be brought by Euro- 
peans to Tonquin is gold or ſilver, particularly piaſters; 
tho" they want neither of theſe metals, having a ſufficiency 


of 
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of the former from China, and of the. latter from Japan. 
he other merchandiſes imported to Tonquin, are ſpice, 


pepper, quick- ſilver, vermillion, woollen cloths, and 
yellow amber, 


The ſilk of Tonquin is 
that the 


The Dutch export much of this ſilk for 
more convenient than to bring there the ſilk of Perſia 
and Bengal, as they did before their trade was eſtabliſhed 
at Tonquin, 


uſk, tortoiſe-ſhell, and pickled tortoiſe fleſh, aloes- 
wood ; ſugar, in ſmall loaves of a pound, and half pound ; 
porcelains, lacca, rice, and birds neſts, are alſo articles 
for the Tonquineſe trade. 
They have oranges and citrons; but the latter are ſo acid, 
that they cannot ſell them to ſtrangers among the refreſh- 
ments they furniſh them abundantly with ; however, they 
uſe this fruit themſelves, inſtead of aqua-fortis, for clean- 
mg the copper, braſs, and iron they deſign to gild; as 
allo for the dying of their filks, and the lixiviums of their 
cottons, which the juice of theſe citrons render of a 
loſſy white colour. | 
7 e onquineſe are free, honeſt, and faithful in trade; 
differing much from the Chineſe, who pride themſelves 
in deceiving foreign merchants, and who uſe a thouſand 


artifices in the purchaſe or ſale of their merchandiſe. See 
China. 


Japan, which is 


It is 


mines of gold, ſilver, lead, and iron, | 
there in abundance, but coarſe; and the ſtuffs made 
thereof, tho? very gloſſy, cut, and are of 
The lacca of Aſem is the beſt of all Aſia; but the gold is 
a contraband merchandiſe for exportation, tho? no money 
is coined of it, being always in ingots, which the people 
uſe in the interior commerce of the kingdom. 
The ſilver money is of the ſize and weight of the rupees, 
and of an octogonal figure. 
At Aſem two forts of falt are made, one with the greeniſh 
matter found upon till waters and the other with the 
leaves of the plant called Adam's fi 
It is alſo with the aſhes of this hg tree that the lixiviums 
for bleaching ſilks are made, which give them a beautiful 
luſtre; but as there is not enough for the bleaching of 
all their manufactures, ſuch ſilks as have been bleached 
by them are diſtinguiſhed from others, and are therefore 
dearer. | 
Another object of trade which is very conſiderable there, 
conſiſts in bracelets and tortoiſe-ſhell collars, or ſea ſhells, 
of the form of a hen's egg, Which they wear on their legs 
and arms, and of which they conſume great quantities at 
the funerals of their parents 5 but the great men wear 
bracelets of coral or amber, 
Boutan, is a kingdom of the Eaſt Indies bordering upon the 
ogul's territories, very little known but by a caravan of 
merchants which departs yearly towards the end of De- 
cember from Patna. 
his Caravan arrives in eight days at Gorroche· pour, the 
laſt town belonging to the Mogul, where the merchants 
take in proviſions for the reſt of their journey. From 
thence to the foot of the Naugtocel mountains, there are 
eight or nine days very troubleſome journey, and over 
e mountains eight or ten days, where it is that the in- 
habitants of the country, eſpecially the women, preſent 
themſelves to the travellers for carrying them, their mer- 
chandiſe and proviſions, to the bottom of the deſcent, 
he proviſions and merchandiſe are. ſet on the backs of 
| he-goats, who carry each about 1 $0 Ib. and the men are 
ſeated on a kind of ſaddle, which theſe poor people gird 
on their backs, three women ſucceſſively helping each 
other to carry one man. | 
On clearing the mountains there are oxen, camels, horſes, 
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value to them than the mines of Potoſi to the Spi 
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and even ſedans for thoſe who 


they go to Boutan, where a ver 


afford very beautiful furs, | 
gold found throughout th; 


rupees, and of an of 
Indian nor Chineſe, 
heir ſole manufactures are 
hemp or cotton, wit ö 
ſummer; and ſome ill woven Cloths 
Which ſerve them in winter, 
E Remarks. 
At the time of granting the charte 
— — Eaſt India company in x 
the Hol 


places of Aſia, proper fo 

the former, indeed, h no company; 

formed ſeveral Companies f year 196 

which were all inco rated together | 

French eſtabliſhed a Chineſe * 2 Th 

preſent India company, which h M a 

others, was firſt eſtabliſhed in 1664, By; 

ſiderable time before the 

who were ſoon. followed 

by a company belonging to 
oo 1753, by the company of Embden, 

ly meet with ſueceſ⸗ 
Majeſty, though the Oſte 
teclion from the emperor. 


The united company of merchants of England tl 
'to the Eaſt Indies, are in poſſeſſion of fort dt. Gon 
and fort St. David, two Principal eſtabliſhmens q 
coaſt of Coromandel 3; fort William, in the bay of he 
gal; together with the iſland of Bombay, on the wel 
coaſt of the hither Peninſula of India; as alſo of & f. 
lena, an iſland: in the Atlantic ocean : belides whis 
they have a trade, or faQtories, in Arabia, Perſia, Chi 

| Sumatra, and other iſlands of the Indian Arch 
lago: where, in. purſuance of their charter, and of 
veral acts of parliament, no Britiſh ſubjects are 1 
pair to ſuch places of Aſia, Aftica, and America, | 
yond the cape of Bona Eſperanſa to the ſtreights of 

ellan, where any merchandiſe may be had, 

The Portugueſe at firſt, in a manner, monopolized 4 
whole trade to the Eaſt Indies: but the Dutch com 
nies, having united themſelves, fitted out ſtrong den 
which, being an overmatch for the Portugueſe, fell on 
their ſhips wherever they met them; and took one 
after another, till they hardly left the Portugueſe a 
or factory in India. The Dutch afterwards reduced 
veral of the Indian iſlands to 2 ſtate of ſlavery: theyg 
baſely, cruelly, and treacherouſly, expelled the Ig 
from Amboina : and though no people complained at 
of oppreſſion in Europe, which they even made2} 
tence for rebellion, caſting off their allegiance to 
lawful ſovereign; yet, in a very ſhort time, they bee 
the greateſt tyrants and oppreſſors that were ever kn 
in the eaſt, or perhaps in any part of the univerſe, e q 
the Spaniards in America: by which means, they 
uſurped the dominions of ſeveral Jawful princes 
eſtabliſhed themſelves at Batavia, in ſo formidable at 
ner, as to become the abſolute lords of the . 
where they intimidated even the Mogul, plun bs 
Engliſh ſhips in time of peace, and very ty mrs 
aſſumed the property of all the ſpice iſlands to 2 J 
Some of theſe ſpice iſlands aQually belonged "IN 

of England, particularly the Banda iſlands, J 1 

Cayas, or ſtates of Pooloroon an 4 
at: which time, if the Britiſh nation had —_ * 
behalf of her trade and empire at ſea, the 

never. been in a capacity: of inſulting ny ng f 

ſpices are the baſis of the Dutch trade; | 


hich time 
tending | 
ere they 
e Britiſh « 
intereſt, 
dubles in! 
try, ani 
nliderable 
ency of 
matica, j 
dught ſeye 
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for, in fact, they not only bring into their count , 
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ble of working the mines, but 

deut he merchandiſe the world can afford. 
— Ily ſaid, indeed, that it was the intereſt of 
* ndiſe the Dutch, in order to depreſs 
J defend herſelf : but had Great 
ne Pol tained poſſeſſion of thoſe treaſures which the 
2 « Todia accumulate, ſhe would have been in no ne- 
— pw the Netherlands for a barrier: becauſe, power 
| inſeparable attendant on riches; and if that little 
| 4 1 ound, or rather mud, the ſeven provinces, are 
Wi 1 conſiderable by theſe advantages, what a glo- 

2 re might Great Britain have made, if ſhe had 
miſtreſs of the ſame opulent branch of commerce ! 

this invaluable loſs is to be attributed to the timidity, 
« ice of ome people about King James I. However, 
= el inſiſted upon a reparation, trivial as it was; 
* the reign of Charles II. had not the nation been 
Par of the increaſing power of France, the 
D ck had probably been compelled to reſtore the Banda 
nds which they bad ſo rapaciouſly, and ſo contradictory 
all fducial engagements, diſmembered from the crown 


flyer Wl 
every ot 


1 Engl to aggrd 


500 popilh powers, an 
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| uy =_ that threatens the ſettlements, belonging to 
ve Engl. : g 
nity of thoſe belonging to the crown of France, is 
| TOS. Madraſs, 4 — St. George, with the adja- 
— country, was purchaſed by the Engliſh Eaſt India 
ompany) of the King of Golconda; but the Mogul, 
wards making 2 conqueſt of the country, looked 
pon himſelf intitled to this, as well as the reſt of the 
ns in that kingdom: however, it became the ſeat 
{ the Britiſh preſidency in the Aſiatic Indies; where 
ur, five, or ſix ſhips, were generally ſent every 
er from England by the company, who alſo kept 
eral trading veſſels in the country : the principal com- 
zodities purchaſed of the natives, for the uſe of the com- 
my, being callicoes, chints, muſlins, and ſometimes 
amonds; which was an extenſive and advantageous 
pmerce, enjoyed by the company, almoſt in an unin- 
rrupted courſe, for upwards of 100 years. 
je proximity of Madraſs to Pondicherry, being only 
enty leagues diſtance, occaſioned it to ſuffer in ſome 
nches of its trade, ſince the peace of Utrecht ; from 
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tending their commerce to, and in the Eaſt Indies, 
ere they were become powerful competitors againſt 
e Britiſh company : but, notwithſtanding this claſhing 
intereſt, Madraſs acquired ſome new advantages: the 
bubles in Petſia induced many Armenians to leave their 
ntry, and ſettle in India, where ſeveral of the moſt 
aliderable fixed their reſidence and families in the pre- 
ency of Madraſs; the irruption of the Morattaes in 
cnatica, in the year 1740, was another event that 
bupht ſeveral eminent and wealthy merchants to Ma- 
pls; inſomuch, that the ſett!ement was become the 
ration of all the Aſiatic people, and the envy of all 
European neighbours ; for it had, a great number of 
5, brought in a clear annual revenue of 70,000 pago- 
e to th ol, reckoning each pagoda at 78 8 d. 26,833 l. 
0 dd, ſterling, by the duties on the trade of the Alla- 


wh p nd«ditants, and their conſumption z; which was a 
5 3 far exceeding the whole charges of the place, civil 
to g military, according to the eſtabliſhment in peace: 
kl "yay Lala, one year with another, on the head of 
"wy t and loſs in the Madraſs books, ariſing from the 
(nia k mos ings coinage, with the ſale of woollen and 
under Pcan goods, amounted to near 90,000 pagodas, 


$4500 |. Rerling annually, after all charges, Civil and 
«ry, of the coalt were paid: beſides, the factory 


{ '* 
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to the 00 ah inveſted a million of pagodas, or 383.333 l. 
by fur res A ng, in the commodities of the country, 
04 Lat * ant booo bales of callicoes yearly to Europe; 

4 i roughit 4 very great accumulation of treaſure to 
* proprietors of India ſtock. 
uh. ** — occaſion to repreſent in what an indefenſible 
— gg brelidency of the Eaſt India company was 
ny * 4 >= 1740, when it was taken by commodore De 
be Tl 5 though ſuch had been the condition of 
punt! ©18lit years befor | 


©: It is not neceſſary to enter into 


h Eaſt India company, from the power and 


hich time, the French ſeemed to be more intent upon 
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an examination why the neutrality offered by the French 
company, at the beginning of the war was rejected by the 


Engliſh company: nor why commodore Barnet was ſent 


to India with a ſquadron that ſeemed calculated only for 
a cruizing ſcheme ; while the ſafety of the ſettlements, 
upon Which depended the hopes of ſecuring the trade, 
appeared to be entirely unthought of, or, if thought for 
entirely neglected by the Engliſh company; though the 
French had ſet them a ſeaſonable example to the contrary 
at Pondicherry : nor is there room here to enter into an 
enquiry how the Britiſh preſidency fell into the hands of 
the French commodore : though it is proper to make a 
few obſervations on the loſs of the ſettlement. 
Commodore de la Bourdonnais, at the reduction of Ma- 
draſs, obtained a booty of ſilver, woollen goods, velvets, 
copper, iron, lead, and ſtores for uſe and ſale, to the 
value of 73,0001, in plate, furniture, mint neceſlaries, 
and other ſmall articles, 12,000 |. 1600 bales of callicoes, 
7000 bags of ſalt-petre, and 800 landies of redwood, 
valued at 72,800 |. prime coſt; in all, 157, 800 l. they 
alſo took the Princeſs Mary, with the Mermaid and Ad- 
vice ſnows, employed in. the ſervice of the company : 
to which might be added a much more confiderable ſum, 
from the deprivation of ſo important a branch of com- 
merce, and the loſs of revenues; beſides the expence of 
the public buildings, which coſt upwards of 60,0900 1. 
and which the French intenged to demoliſh, if they had 
not received freſh inſtructions, in conſequence of the 
Engliſh having taken Cape Breton ; which cauſed the 
French to alter their meaſures, with the view of ex- 
changing the one for the other. 
What elſe could be expected, but the reduQiion of this 
valuable ſettlement, at a time when the garriſon, ill pro- 
vided as it was in other reſpects, conſiſted only of 300 
Europeans, of which there were no more than 200 ef- 
fetive men to be depended upon; beſides 80 ſailors ; 
as alſo 200 Topaſſes, a black degenerate race of the Por- 
tugueſe, and of little uſe ? What elſe but the reduction of 
ſuch a place muſt have been the conſequence, when at- 
tacked by a French officer of experience, at the head of 
3200 Europeans, with 500 Coffries, as alſo a conſider- 
able number of Cephoys and Peons,. the natives of the 
coaſt of Coromandel; aſſiſted with a ſquadron of ſhips, 
of. ſuch ſuperiority as to intimidate commodore Peyton 
to diſappear with the Engliſh ſquadron, leaving the prin- 
Cipal ſettlement belonging to the Engliſh Eaft india com- 
pany to fall an eaſy conqueſt to the French? | 
Since this reduction of fort St. George, the French have 
had their deſired opportunity of eſtabliſhing their intereſt 
among the natives of that part of the Coromandel coaſt : 
their trade has received a great,augmentation : and their 
ſettlements are continued in the ſame defenſible ſituation, 
as Pondicherry was too fatally proved to be, by admiral 
Boſcawen, in 1748; though at the head of 3,690 ſol- 
diers, with 2000 Indians, 120 Dutch, and 148 artillery 
people; aſſiſted by a fleet of 9 ſhps of the line, 2 fri- 
gates, a ſloop, and 2 tenders, having 45 80 ſailors aboard; 
the particulars of which diſcomfiture is perhaps to be 
attributed more to the neglect of the miniſtry, than that 
of the company. i 
It is certain, that during the laſt war, the French were 
too formidable for the Engliſh in the Eaſt Indies; where 
the ſafety of fort Sr. David was, at firſt, owing more to 
a diſperſion of the French ſquadron by a florm, in which 
they loſt 1200 men ; than to that poſture of defence it 
appeared to be in ſome time afterwards, when the French 
unſucceſsfully attacked it, with the hopes of the total ex- 
tirpation of every Engliſh ſettlement on the coaſt of 
Coromandel. The French navy is continually increaſing, 


and not in ſuch an inperceptible manner as their policy 


formerly induced them to; but in the fair open face of 
day, without the dread of a ſecond Cromwel to threaten 


the burning of them upon their own ſtocks : their intereſt 


is every where extended with their power, and their com- 
merce conſequently with both, eſpecially in India, 
where Madraſs has but an inconſiderabie number of the 
250,000 Aliatic inhabitanis left in its territory. If this. 
is the cafe, the Britiſh government, as well as the Briciſh 
company, cannot be too diligent in retrieving their cha- 
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racter, and reſtoring their trade in India: the French are 
already too powerful along the coaſts of Africa: they are 
now invading the Britiſh ſettlements on the continent of 


America, aſſiſted by the ſtrength of the French coloniſts * 


of Canada and Louiſiana, which are ſaid to amount to 
200,000 men, who bid fair to procure the ſubverſion of 
the Britiſh fur trade with the Indians: this conſideration 
ſhould put the Engliſh upon their guard in every part of 
the world, and eſpecially in India, where they have had 
the mortification to find themſelves in the greateſt ſtate 
of debility; which, if properly executed, and carefully 
continued, may yet bid defiance both to the ſtrength and 
artifices of ſo potent an enemy, and ſo inſidious a rival. 
Many objections have been made to the India trade; but 
more to the carrying on of that trade by excluſive com- 
panies. The trade is ſaid to be very prejudicial, as it is 
now driven ; becauſe it exports European bullion, ſpends 
little of the product or manufactures of Europe, and brings 
in commodities perfectly manufactured, which hinder the 
conſumption of European goods, and diſcourage the 
wearing ſuch as are purchaſed with them : the chief pro- 
fit thereof ariſing from underſelling the labour of the 
European poor, particularly the Engliſh ; becauſe it is 
bought there cheaper, than, by reaſon of the value of the 
lands in England, and the price of proviſions, they are 
able to work here. 
Upon theſe conſiderations, the Britiſh parliament made a 
law, in the joth and 13th years of William III. to pro- 
hibit the wearing of wrought ſilks, bengals, ſtuffs 
mixed with ſilk or herba, of the manufacture of Perſia, 
China and India, and all calicoes painted, dyed, printed, 
or ſtained there. The reaſon of which was, the great 
detriment the nation received, as the trade was then ma- 
naged, by exhauſting the treaſure thereof, and taking 
away the labour of the people, whereby many of the 
manufacturers were become exceſſively burthenſome and 
chargeable to their reſpective pariſnes, and others com- 
pelled to ſeek for employment in foreign parts. 
The making this law gave a new life to the Britiſh ma- 
nufactures, and would have given more if the true intent 
of the parliament had been anſwered: but it was not; 
for it neither kept the Britiſh treaſure at home, nor pre- 
vented thoſe commodities from being worn in Great Bri- 
tain, as it was deſigned it ſhould, which made it much 
doubted whether any thing lefs than a total prohibition of 
their importation would do it: for though they were di- 
reed to be exported again, there is great reaſon to be- 
lieve they are privately brought back both from Ireland, 
the Britiſh plantations, and other places to which they 
are fent, to the loſs of the royal revenue, the prejudice 
of the Engliſh painters and ſtainers, beſides the injury 
to the Britiſh manufactures; otherwiſe, how came fuch 
great quantities to be worn and uſed here, when the 
ſtock in hand has been ſo long ſince ſpent ? 
It has, however, been alledged, that by the exportation 
of thoſe manufactures again, more bullion in ſpecie is 
brought into England, than is carried out for the buying 
them in India: but this was never yet made out; though 
it would be much to the ſatisfaction of the people, who 
daily ſee that bullion carried away, and alſo for the ho- 
nour of the company, that it was done. 
But if the advocates for the company mean that the ex- 
portation of thoſe manufactures is a help to Great Bri- 
tain in the balance of its trade, which muſt otherwiſe be 
paid in bullion; it may be anſwered, that the product 
and manufactures of Great Britain always have, and are 
ſill ſufficient to ſupport the balance of its trade. As for 
white calicoes and muſlins, they have beat out the wear- 
ing of lawns, cambrics, and other thin German and Si- 
leſia lawns ; which has been the occaſion of turning many 
of thoſe looms to the woollen manufaQures there, that 
were formerly employed in the weaving them ; and has 
abated the exportation of great quantities of cloth ; be- 
ſides the hinderance callicoes give to the confumption of 
Iriſh and Scotch linens ; the latter of which, in particular, 
being thin and ſoft, are as proper for dying, printing, 
and ſtaining, as they are, and may be made as white. 
Therefore, it appears, that the Eaſt Indies is a bottom- 
leſs pit for Englith bullion, which can never circulate to 


Europe, there might be 
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England again: whereas, if it was ſent 
trade, t — Pope, b 
to return it; and when this bullion fal 
muſt ceaſe of courſe ; which it may ſoon do, t lad 
pany carry out yearly as much as other — i the com. 
It has been objected, that the excluſive — bring in, 
the company is prejudicial to the nation: a mel u 
not carry on the Indian commerce in * they 4g 
which would be done. by private traders rr "Ne, 
ſearch every port from the Perſian eulph Who wout 
profit, which the company neglect, Bega * Vb for 
other commodities which the c a. Were an 


and the tract of land within their chr? 0 trade ny 
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whereof might be returned to Great Britain 0 Tat 
no way injurious to its manufactures; n 
indigo, pepper, ſalt - petre, {pices, drugs, chi np. 
coffee, tea, and many other things, if they a 
ous to make diſcoveries, as private merchant, x * 
: the _ lay open, voul & 
t may be remembered, that for man 
after the revolution, there was great eva "lr 
plaint againſt the old Eaſt India company for _ 
preſſion, as well as monopoly, of a trade of P 
which includes ſo great a part of the globe 
wy —_— by the Britiſh nation; and 
when they borrowed 2,000,000 l. on th 
Eaſt Indies, did not think it the intereſt of Eg 
ſettle that trade in an excluſive company, but in x - 
lated general ſociety, giving that trade to thoſe 
who ſhould fo advance that ſum for the ſervice of 
public, to every perſon ſeverally by name, in probte 
to bis ſubſcription, however it may be now ordered, 
carried on by the preſent company. | 
Dr. Davenant, who was a great advocate for carrying 
the Eaſt India trade by an excluſive company, ſays, «Thy 
as to this trade in general, if all Europe by commone 
ſent would agree to have no farther dealings to thoſe par 
this fide of the world by ſuch a reſolution would ce 


ſave a great and continual expence of treaſure,” 
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computes the gold and filver brought into Europe : 
about 200 years, to be 800 millions ſterling ; and u 


wards accounting for this immenſe ſum, concludes, th 
150 millions of it has been carried away and ſunk in f 
Eaſt Indies; whereupon he expreſſes himſelf thus: 4 
whence I have reaſon to conclude, that the Eur 
nations had been richer by a full third than they ar, 
that trade had never been diſcovered and undertaken,” 
Sir Joſiah Child, a director of, and great advocate 
the Eaſt India company, fays, that in his time 25 of 
of the moſt warlike ſhips, with 60 to 1co men es 
were conſtantly employed in that trade by the ny 
company: but for ſome years paſt, Mr. Wood (ay 
could not learn there were more than from 10 0 
He ſays, it is probable this will be attributed to the 
and impoſitions on all goods imported, and the prohidx 
of Eaſt Indian and Perſian filks and ſtuffs: but be te 
that he is free to declare, that the company being | 
only perſons who can trade to the Indies, and the ad 
navigation preventing any Eaſt India goods being bro 
from France or Holland into Great Britain, they ud 
ſtand their own intereſt too well to carry on ſo let 
extenſive a traffic as would be beneficial to the u 
and not equally advantageous to themſelves. of 
All trades are carried on by ſele& companies Wi - 
prejudice to the nation than otherwiſe, # thef = 
leſs of its manufactures, and ſet their own 77 | 
what they import at the expence of the perpe * 
Britain. Beſides, it appears, that the Eng" 10 
have been more particularly injurious wy 2 
ſending over workmen of all kinds to India, for 
provement of the Indian manufaQures, 
bringing the Europeans to the greater lng * 
the enlarging of the company's gain, d) manu 
theſe goods, inſtead of thoſe of the wg fe off 
of Great Britain. The Indians ow -» 4 
goods, or ordering them ſo as to 'Enqlſhod 
markets, until the Engliſh company ent F "hat ihe l 
teach them; wherein it muſt be grant | 
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"(ered their private advantage, though to 
he nation. 
lai yo it is apprehended, that a great 
f ſhips, and thoſe the ſtrongeſt and moſt war- 
"14 be employed in this trade; which, by this 
#0 14 be more extenſive and enlarged in places 
or and to others hitherto unfrequented : 
dy more Britiſh ſubjects would find employ- 
wee. 1 home and abroad: more Britiſh woollen 
* manufadures would be exported ; and Britons 
. theſe goods much cheaper from thence for 
p00 
Lair OWN conſu : : , 
| heir traffic with them in foreign mar- 
* 1 apt much enlarged, and the conſumers of 
pr take them from Great Britain, which they 
c 05 from other nations. By this means likewiſe a 
oy do 0 (trade might be carried on, and Britiſh 
ſe and fine cloths, and other manufactures, in all pro- 
Nil de ſold in greater quantities than hitherto : and a 
X — profit would ariſe to the kingdom by the 
| ie hat Britiſh ſhips would be able to make, in car- 
ny goods and paſſengers from one country to another ; 
) Ba been inſtances of ſeparate trading ſhips, ſent 
t with very ſmall cargoes, which by trading from port 
pport in the Indies, and the freight they have made, 
re brought home cargoes of goods amounting to 10, 
2, and 15 times the value of their outſet upon which 
cont many perſons ſeem defirous of having the trade 
» India opened, that every Britiſh ſubject may enjoy the 
dom of trade and navigation. See Eaft India com- 
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hands, Celebes, Moluccas, Banda Iſlands, Philippine 
Lands, and Ladrone Iſlands. 

an America, conſiſts of all thoſe nations who are in- 
xndent of the European governments. There are 
eat aumbers in Spaniſh America, who never paid any 
leviance to the crown of Spain; and fome in the Bra« 
& who never paid any ſubjection to the crown of Portu- 
The Romiſh miffionaries have made a great body of 
people ſubordinate to themſelves : the Araucans, 
| ſome other nations in Peru, are a free and numerous 
le: the Moſkitos, on the bay of Honduras, nevet 
knowledged the Spaniſh government; but have long 
ned themſelves ſubjects to the Engliſh, who carry on a 
at trade there for — which the Spaniards cons 
andy endeavour to interrupt and deftroy. But the In- 
us on the northern continent of America are the moſt 
werful and intereſting to Europeans: they are divided 
the Britiſh and French intereſt ; their trade is chiefly in 


ling theſe Indians to their intereſt ; while the French 
le deen induſtrious in obtaining their friendſhip. In- 
d, the trade with theſe Indian nations ſeems to be the 
 rivalſhip between the Engliſh and French in this 
t of the world: but it is evident, from the report 
ke to the lords commiſſioners of trade and plantations, 
the honourable William Keith, Eſq; governor of the 
nee of Penſylvania, that the Engliſh have neglected 
Sintereſt ; the report being as follows. 

n obedience to your lordikips commands, ſignify'd to 
df your letter dated at Whitehall the 19th of March 
1 in _ I A the 20th of October follow- 
” - - made what enquiry I could, relating to the 
dr the French nation have made, 9 finding 
* <curing a paſſage from their ſettlement on St. 

: 5 river, or Canada, to that on Mechaſippi: and 
. my information chiefly from the Indian traders, 

1 8 to vouch any thing from my own 
0 . «t {imply lay the whole before your lord - 
1 , "ne plaineſt manner that it could be collected 

Mer verbal relations. 


„ kt, 1 3 
ve, that yay entreat your lordſhips will pleaſe to 


hog 8 Nr in the treaty of Ryſwick, 
Le e and French crowns, by which, all 
3 rs in America, the mouths or outlets 
ed 10 that en in poſſeſſion of either nation, are con- 
bias i = as high as the firſt ſources of thoſe 

ench, by virtue of the Sieur de la Salle's 


mption.; and alſo thoſe which they re- 


law Jens See Maldivia Wands, Ceylon Iſlands, dun- 


ſs and ſkins: but the Engliſh have been dilatory in 


IND 
expedition and diſcoveries, now claim all the lands to 
the north and weſtward of the Britiſh colonies, from Ca- 
nada along the lakes, unto the mouth of the river Me- 
chaſippi. But as it is hard to imagine that ſuch a conceſſion 
was ever intended by the aforeſaid article ; becauſe it is not 
only inconſiſtent with the antient grant from the crown 
to the proprietors of Carolina, but alſo with the ſecurity 
of all his Majeſty's colonies on this continent of America; 
I only ſubmit it to your lordſhips view, and ſhall proceed 
to the narrative as follows, 
He then. proceeds to give an account of the French in- 
tercourſe ia North America, much in the ſame manner 
as is repreſented under the article of French America: 
aſter which he proceeds thus. | 
Having, above, given your lordſhips the moſt full and 
perfect account, that I could poſſibly diſcover, of the ſe- 
veral routes which the French take from St. Lawrence 
to Mechaſippi; I ſhall, in the next place, proceed to lay 
before you, the ſtate of the ſeveral Indian nations, with 
reſpe& both to the Engliſh and French, according to the 
beſt information I could get from the ſame perſons. 
It has ever been the policy of the. French in thoſe parts, 
in time of war, es well as peace, to uſe their utmoſt en- 
deavours by all manner of means, to bring over any ſort, 
or all kinds of Indians into their intereſt : but as it is in 
vain to perſuade an Indian to think otherwiſe, than that 
thoſe are his beſt fricnds, who can help him to the beſt 
bargain, the Iroqueſe, or five nations, have hitherto been 
preſerved by the Dutch and Engliſh at New York, chicfly 
on account of finding better markets there, than with the 
French. Nevertheleſs, by the artifices of their Jeſuit 
miffionaries, they daily continue to debauch them from 
the Engliſh intereſt ; inſomueh that, of the whole number 
of Iroqueſe now remaining, which does not exceed 2000 
fighting men, the French have drawn over 700 to in- 
habit among them; 400 ſeated at the fall. of St. Louis, 
- the ſouth ſide of St. Lawrence, and 300 on the north 
ide, | 
The reſt of them are planted chiefly along the lake On- 
tario, at ſome diſtance from it. I am told, there are no 
Indians in the French intereſt on this fide of St. Lawrence, 
nearer than the Miamis, or T woittois, as the Iroqueſe 
call them : they are in number about 2000, ſettled chiefly 
on the fore-mentioned river Miamis, flowi/ - into the 
_ Erie, and on or near the branches of the river Ona- 
che. 5 | | 
The gaining of this one nation would be of great impor- 


. tance to the Engliſh intereſt ; and, as I am informed, it 


might be eaſily done at this time, if any offer was made 
of trading with them, and of building a fort upon lake 
Erie, where the French as yet have no ſcttlements ; tho', 
probably, they will ſoon go about to have one, upon 
the account of thoſe people, as well as to render their 
aſſage thro' that lake more eaſy and ſafe, 

he Ilionis are about 3000 men, on or near the river 
of that name. The Miſſilimakinaes or Ontawaes were 
formerly 3000, but now are ſcarce 5c. The Nokes 
100. The Felleſavoins 200. The Sakes 200. The 
Puans 600. All theſe joined the French againſt the Iro- 
queſe in the laſt war; and all of them, except the Mia- 
mie, are ſeated about, or near the lake Ilionis, which is 
now commonly: called by them Mechegan, and on the 
river that runs into it, and on the lake Puans, and the 
river Illinois. 
There are alſo diverſe other nations between Mechegan 
and Mechaſippi, as the Renards or Foxes, Maſſekotins, 
Kikapous ; but theſe being farther off, did not join the 
French againſt the Iroqueſe. 
Upon Mechaſippi, and the branches of it, there are many 
great nations, eſpecially to the welt, as the Miſſouris, 
Ozages, Acanſias, who are different from thoſe of Acanſa 
on the eaſt, with many more, not leſs, as is affirmed, 


than 60000 men; with all whom, it is ſaid, the French 


have peace, and ſome alliance. 


On the other hand, all the Engliſh, to the northward of 


Carolina, have not 1500 men in their intereſt, except 
the Iroqueſe. In New England and ConneQticut, they 
were very few, In New York, only the river Indians, 
beſides the Iroqueſe, In Jerſey and Penſilvania, their 


own, 
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own, or home Indians, called Delawares, are exceedingly 
ecreaſed; and, being in ſubjection to the Iroqueſe, take 
their rules from them. In Maryland and Virginia, there 
are few, excepting thoſe towards the S. W. whom colonel 
Spotſwood, with great induſtry, has lately gained by treaties 
and hoſtages. Thoſe of Carolina, and the nations lately 
in friendſhip with them, have been very numerous : 
but the Iroqueſe, whether prompted by the French, or 
by what other motive is unknown, have, of late years, 
made great inroads upon them, and cannot as yet, by any 
endeavours of the Engliſh, be diverted from it. But of 
thoſe nations to the ſouthward, and of their ſtrength and 
intereſt, the beſt accounts will naturally come from Vir. 
1 and Carolina. ö 
dome now, in obedience to the laſt part of your lord- 
ſhips commands, on this ſubject, humbly to offer my 
ſentiments of the methods which may be taken, in order 
to prevent the inconveniencies, unto which his Majeſty's 
plantations, on the continent of America, and the trade 
of Great Britain, may be ſubjected by ſuch a communi- 
dation between the French ſettlements, | 
Tho” it may be Juſtly ſaid, that we exceed the F rench in 
the improved value of our ſettlements, upon this conti- 
nent; yet, from the above account it is plain, that we 
come far ſhort of the induſtry which they uſe in culti- 
vating a neceſſary correſpondence and friendſhip with the 
natives, without which our farther progreſs to the weſt- 
ward will ſoon be circumſcribed ; and we ſhall be under 
daily apprehenſions of loſing what we already poſſeſs. 
ut ſince this friendſhip is, by experience, no otherwiſe 
to be acquired than by trade, it will neceſſarily follow 
that this trade ought to be encouraged and extended, 
with the utmoſt care and diligence. And that this may 
be done to the public advantage, as well as to that of 
particulars, it will be proper to conſider the nature of this 
trade, with reſpect to Great Britain, to the colonies where 
it muſt be carricd on, and to the French who are our 
rivals in it. | 
The trade itſelf conſiſts in the exchange of a very few 
ſimple commodities ; they take from us the woollen ma- 
nufactures of Britain, gun-powder, ſhot, fire-arms, and 
trinkets; for which, we receive in barter, furs and ſkins ; 
and this. being almoſt a total exchange of Britiſh produce 
or manufacture, thro? the hands, and by the navigation 
and labour of Britiſh ſubjects in thoſe colonies, ſuppoſe it 
only for an equal quantity, in value of goods, which are 
either wanted at home, or may be juſtly placed to Great 
Britain's credit, upon the ballance of a trade with foreign 
countries, it will unavoidably follow, that Britain muſt 
gain in proportion to the magnitude or extent of the trade 
in general ; and therefore we may conclude, that it ought 
not only to be encouraged, but eſtabliſhed upon an equal 
foot, throughout all theſe colonies, as they are inhabited 
by Britiſh ſubjects, carrying on a Britiſh intereſt, with- 
out any diſtinction made, or regard had to their particular 
ſettlements or ſocieties, as ſeparate governments. 
With reſpe& to the colonies, this trade will enrich par- 
ticulars in proportion to the quantity they deal in, and 
the profit it brings, which of late years, has been ſo con- 
ſiderable, that it has tempted the trading intereſt of ſome 
colonies, to purſue that gain, with an unreaſonable deſire 
of cruſhing their neighbours : but this practice is by all 
means to be diſcouraged from Great Britain, as highly 
deſtructive to the public intereſt, both with reſpect to 
trade, and the advancement, as well as ſecurity of the 
Britiſh dominon on this continent. SM os 
Laſtly, if this trade could be carried on with a public 
ſpirit, and juſt regard to a national intereſt, as appears to 
be abſolutely neceſſary, for maintaining what we have al- 
ready got, the French, who cannot furniſh theſe com- 
modities, compared with us, either in quantity or value, 
could have no hopes of diverting the Indians from trading 
with us, and conſequently depending firmly upon us. 
We ſhould not, then, have the traders of New Vork 
jealous of, and uneaſy at the profits gained by the traders 
of Virginia; nor theſe again of the improvements which 
may poſſibly be made in Carolina: but every colony would 
find a ſolid and certain advantage, by an union among 


them, according to their ſituation, power, and ability to 


or diſcovery, then, and in that caſe, ſuch perſow h 


g . aifcourk, 
by their open and free behaviour, as well a3 diſcoure 
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power, and traffic, that we were N 
rivals the F rench, and eve 
for their friends and allies. 


ſent to all the overnors on en L 
amongſt other * it may be rege den, * 
1. That, in order to prevent the Indians beine: 
upon, and abuſed. by looſe and oper . being agg 
trading promiſcuouſly amon Peri 
unhappy cauſe of the late de [My lech 
ina; the governor ſhall uſe 
the advice of the council and 

trade, carried on by the inhabitants, 
ſome and juſt regulations, as that the 


ſubjects, in other of his colo 
with any foreign Indians, as of the e 
ony can or may do themſelves, And in caſe they f. 
diſcover any abuſe to have been committed upon ay 
dian whatſoever, by any perſon or pe hal 
in, or belonging unto any other of his | 
complaint ſhall þ 
colony, whereunto the offender be 
cauſe reſtitution to be made, and ju 
cording to the nature of the offence. 
2. That all poſſible encouragement be given town 
carrying on a fair trade with the Indian nations, fh 
may be extended as far weſtward upon the lake: andre 
behind the great mountains, as the ſituation :nd 3 
of the colony will permit: and when any Proper ply 
be diſcovered for the building of a fort, and ſe 
a garriſon, in order to protect the trade, a report thy 
of ſhall be made to your Jordſhips, with the circundur 
and reaſons for ſo doing. 
3. That the governor ſhall, with all his indufty 
might, endeavour to make treaties and alliances of fi 
friendſhip with as many Indian nations as he poſitly a 
always taking ſpecial care to ſtipulate and ſecure peace u 
only between them and the colonies under his dir 
but alſo between them and all the Engliſh colonies | 
likewiſe with all the Indians under any league of fr 
ſhip with any of the ſaid colonies. And that thi muſh 
the more effectually done, his Majeſty may glee wi 
and order, in a more eſpecial manner, by public 
| ion, or otherwiſe, as ſhall ſeem meet, that all 
ſons travelling from the ſettlements of any of hs 
jeſty's colonies, into the woods, in order „Gen 
trade with any Indian nation, or nations whatſoert; 
ſuch perſon ſhall happen accidentally to meet cap Y 
with any of his Majeſty's ſubjects, travelling 7 
other colonies or ſettlements upon the ſame dclign 


be obliged, and are ſtrictly commanded, under ry | 
pain of his royal diſpleaſure, to treat one * | 
civil humanity and kindly aſſiſtance, without FY 
the other, upon either part, the leaſt _— 
hindrance in their ſaid reſpective deſigns of _—_ , 
courſe and traffic with the Indians; but, on the | 


, } 
convince the Indians, as much as in 2 bs, oY 
Engliſh ſubjects upon this continent, 8 og 
guiſhed into governments, yet are 1＋ Ty” 
der one King, who has commanded t ** meV 
to take all opportunities to ſhew his wo Geyer of l. 
all the Indian nations; and that wo any one d. 
will make any league of friendſhip, wit desto 
governments in theſe parts, are N _ well 3538 
jeſty's protection, and to the friend * alan 08 
ance of all other governments, and 0 
in alliance with any of them. lezene of fies 
4. That, if any Indian nation, in : Tall, in l 
with any of bis Maj ſty's colonics, 12 
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thereof, preſume to make war upon, plunder, or in any 


| r Indian nation, who at the 
=_ = — enaſhip with, and under the pro- 
ſame UN other of his Majeſty's colonies ;* then that 
_— to which ſuch offenſive Indians are bound by 
— mal uſe their utmoſt endeavours, by threatnings 
— as promiſes, to oblige the ſaid Indians to make 
* M nable ſatisfaction for their breach of faith, to the 
= me of the party aggrieved : and in caſe of meet - 
OO any difficulty in bringing ſuch Indians to reaſon, 
th overnor ſhall repreſent the ſame to his Majeſty forth- 
—. in order to receive farther direction therein. a 
. To the end that all the r of his Majeſty's 
— on the continent, each of them, for their 
Or direction, particularly acquainted with the ſtate of 
every other government relating to the Indians, let every 
ne be order'd, upon bis making any alliance or treaty: 
with any Indian nation whatſoever, immediately to com- 
municate the nature, import, and date of ſuch treaty unto 
all his fellow-governors upon the continent. 3 
duch a correſpondence and harmony being once eſtabliſh'd, 
the trade might be eaſily ſecur'd and protected, by erect- 
ing four ſmall forts : the firſt upon lake Erie, near to the 
above-named Indians the Miamis : the ſecond on the lake 
Ontario, near to the Iroqueſe : the third on the head or 
higheſt fountain of Powtowmack river, which divides the 
colonies of Virginia and Maryland : and the fourth to. 
wards the head of Suſquehannah river, which runs thro 
penſilvania into the bay of Cheſeapeak. 
The two firſt of theſe forts would not only ſecure all the 
Indians on this ſide Carolina to Canada, which are ſettled 
to the eaſtward of the lakes ; but alſo open a trade with 
the above-mentioned great and numerous nations to the 
weſtward, whoſe communication by water would render 
. the traffic eaſy. And becauſe the diſtance between the 
Engliſh ſettlements in theſe colonies, and the Jakes, is too 
great, without the refreſhment as well as ſecurity of 
a middle tage or reſting- place, the other two forts would 
effeQually anſwer that end to all the traders belonging to 
any of the colonies northward of Carolina, | 
I humbly conceive, that each fort will require a company, 
or garriſon of 50 men in the King's pay to be under the 
direction and command of the governors, his Majeſty's 
commanders in chief, in the reſpeQive colonies : that upon 
lake Erie, to be under Virginia; that upon lake Ontario 
under New York ; that upon Potowmack under Mary- 
land; and that upon Suſquehannah under Penſilvania. 
To conclude, I cannot foreſee any thing which would in- 
terrupt the execution of this ſcheme; but the emulation in 
trade, that is kept up among the Engliſh colonies. For 
which reaſon, it ſeems — Yong that ſome method be 
projected, whereby each colony ſhall be obliged to bear 
ts proportionable ſhare of the expence which the crown 


among the Indians, and ſubſiſting garriſons. For, if this 
Was done at the public charge, equally for the protection 
of all, none would have any pretence to be diſtinguiſhed 
particularly in their claim to this trade. And if Great 
"itn does not imitate the French, in making their cor- 
eſpondence with the Indians a national concern, whereby 
* government and maintenance of all forts and garriſons 
all remain in the hands of the crown, the ſucceſs is very 
in to be doubted, from the variety of interruptions, 
= we may continually expect to meet with among 
urlelves, as well as from the French, who have but one 
tereſt principally in view, and ſteadily purſue it with 
peat application. | 


ut, from the little knowledge and experience which J 
+4 Engliſh American colonies, I do not expect 
us project, however juſt in itſelf, will generally 
=; wherefore I ſhall not preſume to inſiſt farther, or 
= any other value upon it, than that I have, accord- 
| 3 _ without prejudice or partiality, faithfully 
w wan on obey your lordſhips commands: And it is 


miſſion, that I beg leave to ſubſcribe my- 


3 
Right Honourable, 


Your Lordſhips moſt humble 
And moſt obedient Servant. 
W. Kirk. 


of Great Britain will be at, in building forts weſtward 


I N D 
Left it ſhould at any time be repreſented to your lordſhips» 


that, in imitation of the French, a ſociety may be in- 


corporated, and a company erected for carrying on the 
trade upon this continent, with the Indians; I muſt beg 
leave to obſerve, that ſuch a privilege or immunity would 
certainly become a very heavy burden upon, and a great diſ- 
couragement to the planting, as well as tradiog intereſt of 


every one, and of all theſe colonies, who, from the taſte 


they have of Engliſh liberty, are naturally averſe to all 


monopolies, and will hardly ever be reſtrained by the 


maxims or examples of a French government. Beſides, 
any reſtriction upon the inhabitants of theſe colonies, 
would altogether deſtroy the intent and deſign of the 
above ſcheme, which is founded upon reaſoning after this 
manner, | | 
That under a good regulation of government, the rela- 
tive advantages which ſubſiſt between any ſtate and its 
colonies abroad, are reciprocal. For, | 
As the ſtate has unqueſtionably a right, and moſt cer- 
tainly ought to regulate the trade of its colonies for publick 
advantage; fo the colonies have at leaſt an equal, if not a 
preferable claim to the ſubſiſtence and ſmailer profits which 
ariſe from that trade, to thoſe who muſt be employ'd in 
carrying it on. 
That, where any public intereſt will be moſt effectually 
carried on, by the united ſtrength of many adjacent co- 
lonies, ſuch an union ought carefully to be eſtabliſhed 
with equality among them; and every thing tending to 
weaken or obſtruct this union, is to be conſidered as pre- 
Judicial to the public, | 
That the Indian nations upon this continent are not to be 
gain'd otherwiſe than by trade; and this trade cannot be 
managed to any purpoſe, without the mutual aſſiſtance 
and concurrence of all the Engliſh colonies. But, from 
the different conſtitutions, and particular intereſts of thoſe 


colonies, ſuch a regulation is not to be obtained without 


the authority of Great Britain.“ 


The enormous ſtrides which the French have lately taken, 


ſeem to certify this report ; and might have been more 
plainly forefeen ſo long as the year 1751, when the Eng- 
liſh were told of the preparations which the French were 
making to engroſs all the trade of the Indians to them- 
| ſelves: for in that year we were informed, that God in 
his Providence, ſeemed to be opening the door for the 
introducing the light of the goſpel among the ſix Mo- 
hawk nations wider than ever before. And if the Eng- 
liſh did not fail of doing their part, there was a proſpect 
of great things being done. It was evident the French 


were then exerting themſelves in an extraordinary 


manner, to draw all theſe nations over to them, and en- 
gage them in their intereſt, The King of France made 
extraordinary proviſions for them, that very large and li- 
beral preſents may be made them in Canada. And they 
were indefatigable in their endeavours. in the labours of their 
emiſſaries, and all the ways they could deviſe. They 


were building forts in all the parts of America to the weſt 


of the Engliſh, in the carrying places between the lakes 
and rivers, and in all the moſt important places, where 
they might have the greateſt advantage to bring the In- 
dians into dependence, and to draw their trade. Colonel 
Johnſon, and Major Lydius, who probably were beſt ac- 
quainted with the ſtate of theſe Indians, of all the ſubjecls 
of the Britiſh crown, ſaid in the time of the treaty of Al- 
bany, That © it was a gone caſe; and that it was a thing 
beyond all doubt or diſpute, that unleſs ſomething ex- 
traordinary was ſpeedily done, and what was never like 
to be done, theſe nations were loſt to the Britiſh intereſt.“ 
By ſome accounts, abundantly confirm'd, about one half 
of the Onoontauguas actually left their old habitations, 
and went to live in Canada, the French having provided 


lands for them: and many others of the far nations were 


reſorting to ſettle there: An eminent Mohawk told an 
Engliſh trader, that the Quinquabs, the Onoontauguas, 
and the Chonuntoowaunces or Senecas, were generally 
in the French intereſt. He ſaid they indeed come to 
Albany and treat with the Engliſh as fiiends ; but then 
go directly to the governor of Canada, and tell him all 
that has paſſed: they ſpeak, ſays he, ſmooth words, plea- 
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fant words to the Engliſh ; but their hearts are with the 

French, He ſaid concerning the Senecas, who are vaſtly 

the biggeſt of the fix nations, that the governor of Ca- 

nada was always there, meaning by his emiſſaries. Four 
Indians, who were related either in blood or marriage to 
ſome of the Engliſh, told them that the Indians that uſed 
formerly to be on their ſide, were continually in great 
multitudes flocking to Canada to dwell there. ey ſaid 
that all the nations about the lakes that uſed to be friends 
to the Engliſh, had lately left them and had · entered into 
alliance with the French. | 
Thus abundant and indefatigable are that nation, who 
underſtand their own intereſt ſo well, in their endeavours 
to gain all the Indian nations in North America, to eſta- 
bliſh them in their intereſt, and to alienate them from the 
Engliſh. A trader was credibly informed while at Al- 
bany, that the Indians gave that as one reaſon why they 
left the Engliſh, and joined themſelves to the French, 
that they could not live with the Engliſh, they gave them 
ſo much rum, which they found by experience waſted 
them exceedingly, | 
The French have long threatened to drive the Engliſh 
colonies into the ſea : the Engliſh coloniſts on the northern 
continent of America are about one million of people, 
which number is equal to one half of Ireland or Scotland, 
and they ought for many reaſons to be ſtrongly protected. 
See Britiſh and French America, under Great Britain and 
France. 

InDia Preper, is ſituated between 66 and 92 deg. of E. 
lon. and between 7 and 40 %, of N. lat. 

InDian, or Eaſtern Ocean, See Eaſtern and Ocean. 

Ix DIA houſe of Spain, is a court at Seville, under the di- 
rection of ſeveral commiſſioners, for the management of 

. the Spaniſh Weſt India trade, and the navigation of that 
kingdom. See Spain. 

INDIAN weed, called alſo Jamaica and Campeche wood, is 

taken out of the heart of a large tree growing plentifully 
in the iſland of Jamaica, and on the coaſt of Campeche, 
uſed in dying; its decoction being very red. See Log- 
word, 


It has been obſerved, that putting ſome of this decoction 
into two bottles, and mixing a little powder of alum with 
the one, it will become of a very beautiful red, which 
will hold ; the other in a day's time becoming yellow, 
though both bottles were ſtopped from the air alike ; and 
if a little of the ſame decoction is expoſed to the air, it 
will become black as ink in the ſame ſpace of time. 

The leaves of this tree ſometimes ſupply the place of 
ſpice, giving a very high ſeaſoned taſte to the meats and 
ſauces they are mixed with ; having the ſcent of laurel, 
but much ſweeter. They are alſo uſed in medicine, either 
by way of fomentation for the cure of the palſy, and other 
diſorders proceeding from colds ; or by bathing to fortify 

the nerves, and expel any ſwelling in the legs after ma- 
lignant fevers. | 
The fruit of the ſame tree, called Jamaica pepper, or all- 
ſpice, is a real ſpice, being ſo aromatic as to ſupply the 
place of cloves, nutmeg and cinnamon, as it retains 
ſomething of the three together. 

INDICUS Ceculus, or Caculus Indiz. See Cuculi. 

InDicus Cu. See Caſtus Indicus. 

INDIES, Eat and Ii gt. See India. 

INDIGO, or Indica. A dying drug of a deep blue colour, 
brought from the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; being drawn 
from the leaves and ſtalks of a plant, called anile or anele, 


Indian weed, geſtum Indicum, blue weed, and indigo. 


There are ſeveral kinds of indigo; the beſt is that called 
Serquiſſe, from the name of a village 24 leagues from 
Surat, where it is prepared; the beſt being in flat pieces 
of a moderate thickneſs, pretty hard, clean, light enough 
to ſwim in the water, inflammable, of a fine deep blue or 
purple colour, marked a little on the inſide with filver 
ſtreaks, and appearing reddiſh when rubbed on the nail. 
Indigo is uſed among painters, who grind and mix it with 
white, to make a blue colour; for without that mixture 
it would paint blackiſh : they mix it with yellow, to make 
a green colour. It is alſo uſed in dying, and by the 
laundreſſes, to give a bluiſh caſt to their linen. 
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Indigo is cultivated in ſeveral parts of 
8 v in = Antilles iſlands ; 
that brought from Guatimala, St. D * 
In the Mogul's territories, 'there Pro. "nd Jam 
plantations of it in the neighbourhood of Base dende 
and Coſſa, near Agra. There are alſo ſo % Lada, 
dom of Golconda; and the Dutch brin = te King 
pour, and Bengal, but it is the worſt hs "0M Bran 
pared in the Ealt Indies, indigo pres 
hen the indigo is too weighty for its 
may be well ſuppoſed to — = aſe 1 * 
the plant is too much pounded in the * 
when aſhes, earth, ſand, or ſlate are mixe 
ap = is diſcovered by the colour whic 
y the weight which augments conſid : 
by „ » _ — in 9 1 
ifloives entirely; but otherwiſe the fore; 
3 _ bottom of the glaſs. N "ON 
ix forts of indigo are fold at Amſtetdam: 
quiſſe, Guatimala, Jamaica, Java, CRE of by: 
indigo Lauro: the former is worth about 23 F m 
ling per 1b. and that of Guatimala about 43 64 A 
By the ſtatute of the 21ſt of George II. rocking Th 
as the making of indigo in the Britiſh — — 
America would be advantageous to the Britiſh — — 
great quantities being uſed in dying Britiſh manufaune 
which were then furniſhed from foreign parts, the ſ 
whereof was at.all times uncertain, and the Price fre. 
2 exorbitant: and as the culture of it was found h 
ucceed ſo well in the provinces of South and North (+ 
rolina, there were reaſons to hope, by a proper ech. 
ragement, that the ſame might be encreaſed, and in. 
proved to ſuch a degree, as not only to anſwer all Brit 
demands, but alſo to furniſh conſiderable quantities to 
foreign markets: it was therefore enacted, That al pet 
ſons who ſhould furniſh conſiderable quantities to fore 
markets, or ſhould legally import into Great Britain, & 
rely from any of the Britiſh colonies in America, ay 
good or merchantable indigo, free from any falſe miau 
and fit for dyers uſe, being the product of the ca 
from whence the ſame was imported, ſhould be entitel 
to 6d. for every pound thereof, to be paid out of the 
cuſtoms, upon demand, by the collector of the part 
where the ſame ſhould be imported. That if any peri 
ſhould make entry of foreign made indigo, under te 
name of Britiſh plantation made, or ſhould mix any fv 
reign indigo, or other falſe mixture with that mace 
the Britiſh plantations, in order to claim the premiuny 
he ſhould forfeit all ſuch indigo; and double the rake 
thereof ſhould be forfeited by the perſun making ku 
mixture. 
That no certificate ſhould be granted for the ſad pm 
upon indigo, that was not good and merchantadls xd 
free from any falſe meaſure. | 
That if any Britiſh plantation-made ind go ſhould be e 
ported ſrom Great Britain, the exporter, betore the * 
thereof, ſhould pay to the collector, or chief obe 
the cuſtoms of the port the whole of the premium, d 
and above any duty ſuch indigo is ſubject to at exo 
by any former act. 
That if any perſon ſhould be found fraugulently non 
ſuch indigo, without paying the ſaid premium no | 
he ſhould forfeit the indigo, and double the value 
That this act ſhould be in force for ſeven care ©. 
mence from the 25th'of March 1749, and from 4 
to the end of the next ſeſſion of parliament 1 


the continen 
t 
but the beſt * 


f 
an firſt, ms 


ortar ; ſecon 
6 with ich theſe 
h is blackiſh, 1d 


Sumatra, in the Eaſt Indies, ſituated in 59 dey. © 


N. 
lon. and 20 deg. 20 min. of N. las. 160 mi 
of Bencoolen. - : Kinz dd $ 
INDULT, or Indullo, is a duty which the 0 . 
receives from the merchandiſes of privit© 7 3 
are brought from America, on board th? Fa un 
leons : the word ſignifies ſafe pallage, 
about 2 x per cent. 
INDUS. 4 river of Aſia, riſing in the rag 
ſeparate Tartary from India, and my \f (39 
to the 8. W. paſles through the proviter” 


tails ! 
nun; 
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and Tatta, diſcharging itſelf 
he Indian ocean, A little below 
ta. It is a noble deep and navigable river 
nſiderable bulk ; but the mouth of it is ſo 
we h ſand that ſhips cannot enter it. W. 
alc made this river the boundary between India an 
wh | 

hes iti in India, ſubordinate to 
71 A Britiſh factory in » ſub 
— of fort St. George. See India. 

re A maſs, or lump of gold, or filver, from the 


* down and caſt in a ſort of mould, but 


| nes, 
wither coined NOT wrought. 


| See Foreſtalling. 
* ufed * on paper or parchment; 
ly a compoſition of vitriol, galls, gum 
— inting ink is made of nut oil 
wc. and water; but printing in , 
ed gil, turpentine, and lamp-black. TT 
in or Chineſe ink, is an admirable compoſition, in 
n attempted to be imitated in Europe. It is not fluid 
mon writing ink, but ſolid like mineral colours, 
* lighter. The Chineſe make it of all figures ; 
4 moſt uſual is rectangular, about a quarter of an 
\ thick: ſome of the ſticks are gilt, with the figures 
dragon, birds, and flowers; in order to which they 
ielittle wooden moulds, ſo curiouſly wrought that Eu- 
peans can hardly equal them in metals. 
de Chineſe make it with ſmoke-black of different kinds; 
the beſt is ſaid to be made of the ſmoke of fut pork, 
nt at a lamp: they mix a kind of oil with it, to make 
more ſmooth ; adding other odorous ingredients to 
e away the rankneſs of the ſmell ; and after they have 
xed it into a paſte of a proper conſiſtence, they put it 
to a mould to figure it. 
AND, implies any thing ſituated in the main land, or 
art of a country, far from the ſea- coaſts. 
ace, inland bills in traffic, are ſuch bills as are pay- 
ein the ſame land wherein they are drawn. See Bill, 
| Exchange, 
and Duties. See Duty. | 
xD Cod, or Goods Imwards, See Goods, 
A public houſe of entertainment for travellers, 
holder. A perſon who keeps an inn. 
bolder: company of London, was incorporated by letters- 
it of the 6th of Henry VIII. dated the 21ſt 
December 1515, by the title of The maſter, 
rdens, and company of the art or myſtery of inn- 
lets of the city of London; conſiſting of a maſter, 
wardens, 20 aſſiſtants, and 139 liverymen ; who have 
beautiful and convenient hall in Elbow-lane, wherein 
| d tranſact their buſineſs, and their fine is 10 l. on ad- 
In. 
AYING. See Vencering, and Marguetry. 
IERKEITHING. A port-town of Scotland, in the 
ty of Fife, ſituated in 3 deg. 15 min. of W. lon. and 
} dez. 5 min. of N. lat, on the north ſhore of the frith 
J on, 19 miles N. W. of Edinburgh. 
NOS. Lands recovered from the ſea by draining and 


ing. 


MO. A fort of cotton brought from Egypt, by 
way of Cairo. | f 

wh ENT. A term applied to ſuch perſons as are in- 
pale of paying their debts : thus, a perſon dying, and 
eaving effects ſafficient to pay his debts, is ſaid to die 
Went. See Bankrupt. 

NaN CE, or Aſſurance, is a ſecurity given in conſider- 
dn of a ſum of money paid in hand, to make good 
* Merchandiſe, and houſes, to the value of that for 


cd the premium is received, in caſe of loſs by ſtorms, 


®, fires, or the like. 
s Odlerved in hiſtory, that Claudius Czfar, the Roman 
er, Was the firſt that brought in this cuſtom of in- 
©, Wheredy the danger and adventure of voyages is 
- — and borne by many perſons conſenting, 
= upon between them, what part every man 
* 2 to inſure, make good and pay, if any 
| OP ſhall happen to the ſhip and goods adven- 
"Backs e end tht merchants might enlarge their 
* commerce, and not adventure all in one bot- 
delt ruin, but that the ſame might be anſwered 


— 
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by many, and thereby the misfortune made the eaſier: 
and this cuſtom coming to the knowledge of the inhabi- 
bitants of Oleron, was recorded by them, and ſet down 
for a law, and practice to be obſerved thro' all the ſea- 
coaſt towns of France ; having been before uſed in Eng- 
land. 

An office of inſurance was erected by the ſtatute of the 


43d of Q. Elizabeth, and a court for deciding differences 


ariſing upon policies of inſurance in London: but any 
man, at this day, may make a private policy of inſurance, 
which ſhall be as good and effectual in law, to all intents 
and purpoſes, as one made and entered in that office; and 
when this court held cognizance, ſuch a policy might, as 
well as now, be ſued at the common law. ho” it has 


been held, that by the making of an office policy, theſe 


advantages may enſue; if the policy of inſurance be loſt, 

and the ſame be entered with the regiſter of the office, the 

entry is ſufficient to make the 4 anſwerable; but a 

private policy loſt is like a deed burnt, and unleſs there 

be ſtrong evidence of it, as a copy or the like, it will be 

of little value, ſo that there will remain nothing but an 

equitable relief in chancery. 

There is no fixed or certain price for inſurances, which 
riſe and fall according to the ſtate of the nation in peace 
or war, the ſituation of the place, ſeaſon of the year, and 
other various occurrences : in former times, the rates of 
inſurance on a good ſhip, from London to Amſterdam was 
but three per cent. to Denmark four, and Sweden five; 
to Gibraltar and Malaga fix and ſeven ; to Ruſſia nine; 

to Venice ten; the Welt Indies twelve; and to any port 
or place in the Eaſt Indies, China, Perſia, or beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope, was ſixteen per cent. but in the 
war, during the reign of King William, the premium of 
inſurance on a good ſhip for the like voyage, was above 
twenty per cent. and ſo of other voyages in proportion. 


As goods and merchandiſe are commonly inſured, ſo like- 


wiſe are the ſhip's tackle and furniture; though, in regard 

there ſeldom happens a voyage but ſomewhat is miſſing 

or loſt, a great premium is generally given in theſe caſes. 

And when a ſhip at ſea hath been long miſſing, and no 

advice can be had where ſhe is, the premium, eſpecially-in 

time of war, will be very high, ſometimes thirty or forty 
per cent, But then theſe words are inſerted in the inſu- 

rance, loſt or not loſt; and in ſuch caſe, tho? it happens that 
at the tim: the ſubſcription is made, the ſhip is caſt away, 

yet the inſurers muſt anſwer: but if the party who cauſed 
the inſurance to be made, actually ſaw the ſh'p wrecked, 
or had certain intelligence of it, ſuch ſubſcription will 
not be obligatory, for the ſame ſhall be accounted a meer 
fraud. So likewiſe if the aſſured, having a rotten veſſe!, 
ſhall inſure upon the ſame more than ſhe is worth, and 
afterwards give order that going out of the port the 
ſhip ſhould be ſunk or wrecked, this will be adjudged 
fraudulent, and not oblige the inſurers to anſwer. 

By the ſtatute of the 12th of Queen Anne, and the 4th of 
Geo. I. it is felony wilfully to caſt away or deftroy a 
ſhip, to defraud the owners. 

It is ſaid that very few inſure the whole ſhip, but (ub- 
ſcriptions are uſually for ſums certain, as 100 l. 5co 1, 
or loco l. at the rate or premium current, which, when 
the adventure is borne, the inſurers receive; but if a los 
happen the premium is deducted, together with the uſual 
abatement, and then the inſured receive about eighty per 
cent, in common caſes. In the caſe of an inſurance loſt 
or not loſt, in the year 1583, there was a rich ſhip called 
the St. Peter, coming from the Eaſt Indies for Liſbon, 
miſſing a long time, and inſurance was made upon her 
at Antwerp and other places, at thirty per cent. With» 
in three years after, there arrived at Liſbon a ſmaller ſhip, 
very richly laden, which was made of the other ſhip that 
was caſt on ſhore in a certain iſland abroad; and there- 
upon diverſe controverſies aroſe between the owners cf 
the goods, and aſſurers, as alſo the maſter and mariners: 
at laſt it was adjudged by the ſea laws, that the matter 
and mariners ſhould have one third part, and the aſſurets 
ſhould come in for ſo much pro rata as they had affured, 
all charges deducted, and the ſhip to be the owners of 


” former ſhip; with the like conſiderations as aforc- 
ald. 


* 


if 


o 
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If a man inſures goods to the value of 50001. and he 


| hath but 20001. remitted ; now he having inſured a real 


adventure, by the law-marine all the inſurers muſt an- 


ſwer pro rata, if a loſs happens: but this is more by the 


cuſtom of merchants than by law; and ſome perſons are 
of opinion, that the firſt ſubſcribers who underwrit ſo 
much as the real adventure amounted to, are only to be 
made liable; and the reſt remitting their premiums, 10 s. 
per cent. being deducted out of the ſame for their ſub- 
ſcriptions, are to be diſcharged. 
In caſe a merchant ſhall inſure a ſhip generally, and in 
the policy it is expreſſed of ſuch a burthen, the ſhip 
happens then to be loaden, and afterwards miſcarries ; 
the inſurers ſhall not anſwer for the goods, but for the 
ſhip only, that is named. But where goods are inſured, 
it matters not in the policy of aſſurance, whether the par- 
ticular wares and goods are named; but commonly men- 
tion' is made of the principal wares, and all other 
commodities laden or to be laden by the inſured, 
for his account, or any other. Yet when an in- 
ſurance is upon any particular goods and merchandiſe, it 
muſt be declared particularly by the mark of the goods 
belonging to ſuch a merchant ; and if there be more of 
the ſame mark, the number is added; and where the 
number is alike, the weight may diſtinguiſh the ſame ; 
ſo as to be rightly anſwered, if any loſs happen. 
If a ſhip be inſured from the port of London to any place 
abroad, and before the ſhip breaks ground, ſhe happens 
to take fire, and is burnt, the aſſurers in ſuch caſe are 
not obliged to anſwer ; for the adventure did not begin 
till the veſſel was gone from the firſt port: if in the policy 
of inſurance the words at and from the port of London 
had been inſerted, there the inſurers would have been 
anſwerable for ſuch a misfortune. And if on ſuch an in- 
ſurance, the ſhip had broke ground, and afterwards been 
driven by ſtorm back to the port of London, and there 
had took fire, the inſurers muſt have anſwered; becauſe 
the very breaking of ground was a commencement of the 
voyage: and the port of London extends from the North 
Foreland in the Iſle of Thanet to London-bridge. 
Where any merchant inſures merchandiſe from London 


60 St. Lucar, until it be laid on ſhore at Sevil ; this ad- 
- venture is as well in the ſmall ſhips, lighters, or boats, in 


which it is carried up to the city of Sevil till the unlading 
thereof there, as the ſame was in the ſhip whereby the 
ſaid merchandiſe was tranſported from the port of London 
to St. Lucar; and any damage, either totally or in part, 
is to be anſwered by the aſſurers accordingly. If goods 


are inſured in a certain ſhip bound to any foreign parts, 


and in the voyage it happens ſhe becomes leaky, or receives 
other damage, and the ſupercargo on board and maſter 
agree to freight another veſſel for the ſafe delivery of the 
goods; and then after her relading the ſecond veſſel 
miſcarries, the aſſurers are diſcharged, without a ſpecial 
clauſe to make them liable : but if there be theſe words, 
The goods laden to be tranſported and delivered at ſuch a 
place, by the ſaid ſhip, or by any other ſhip or veſſel 
until they be ſafely landed, then the inſurers muſt anſwer 
the misfortune happening. | 
If a merchant freights a ſhip with wool, which occaſions 
a forfeiture of ſhip and lading, being contrary to law; 
or if he lades contraband goods knowingly, and afterwards 
inſures the ſame, if they are ſeized by the King's officers, 
the inſurers are not compellable to bear the loſs: tho' 
where any goods inſured, are not contraband at the time 
of the lading and inſurance, but become ſuch by ſome 


poſterior act or declaration, if they are then ſeized, the 


inſurers are anſwerable. And if goods be lawfully in- 
ſured, and afterwards the veſſel is diſabled, by reaſon of 
which, with the conſent of the merchant, they are put 
into another ſhip, which after arrival, proves an enemy's 
ſhip, and by reaſon thereof is ſubject to ſeizure ; in this 
caſe the inſurers ſhall anſwer, for that is ſuch an accident 
as is within the intention of the policy of inſurance, 
where the policy mentions againſt dangers of the ſea, 
enemies, or otherwiſe, as policies generally do: but per- 
ſons inſuring, or undertaking to deliver prohibited goods, 
w to forfeit 500 l. by the 4th and 5th of William and 
Iary. 25 


is by ſome accident deſtroyed; in thi 


with convoy at the firſt ſetting out of the river 
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ſome other port, but before the hip br ws of then g 
- $ Caſe 44, © und, þ 
buyer are left without remedy : for th e the alm; 
merchandiſe being changed, and frei [ | 
novo, the ſame amounts to as much 
_ BY = laws *. Antwerp, the advent Xt 
rne by the inſurery fifteen da e u 
=_ 8 Ps alter the hips u 
n an action brought upon a poli f 
from London to Naples, — — 
voy z it appeared that the ſhip departed „ With d 
was ſeparated by ſtreſs of weather, and rv. 
bay, was there detained by contrary Anne i . 
the maſter of the ſhip, expeCting to 05 Very 
war that were convoy, failed out of the he 
could not find them by reaſon of the badnec, f tou 
ther, and the ſhip was taken by the * den 
here argued, that no more was intended than 2 0 


being provided by the inſurers, they had Fung, 
warranty; but on the other fide it was infifteq. G. 
the words of the policy the ſhi ed, thi e 
Policy the nip ought to go all th two in t 
with convoy, and not only out of the mouth of the cept it be 
where there is no danger; for that could nene 8 nelle! 
meaning of the parties, and that ſhe ſhould be Ken for ſever; 
where is danger: but it was adjudged in this ca. « fer the 
depart with convoy, means only that the ſhip roy 1 
the port, and ſail with the convoy, without Ma bargoes 0 
default in the maſter ; and the maſter having done l tained by 
could be done, notwithſtanding which the thip i | take care 
therefore the inſurers are anſwerable. It Would he veftional 
wiſe, if by the maſter's default the ſhip had been fe emand a 
and taken; then the inſurers would not have been ky jolt or no 
In order to the receiving and recovering of moneyinh or merch, 
upon policies of inſurance; when the perſors i aiſins, 01 
have received advice of the loſs of the ſhip or vo0k, taple cor 
are to make application to the inſurers, and producet ſich are 
vouchers, witneſſes, or evidences concerning the fi . The or 
declaring the manner and place, the cauſe, wit i e to be i 
cumſtances thereof, and all ſuch proof as by letten be dotton 
other means they can attain unto ; with which, if urer aſſu 
inſurers are ſatisfied, they will pay the money without bow whe 
ſcruple, deducting the premium, nor can they mike dere the 
objection to it, unleſs they have ſome reaſonable y the dec 
to found it upon, as contrary intelligence, or the | aſting ov 
In which caſe, the parties who have inſured the f 0 be ady 
muſt wait a convenient time, according to the di wledge 
of the place where the ſhip is affirm'd to be lol lll, in ſ 
more certain advice can be obtained by the inſuren i tick, 1: 
it; or if nothing can be heard of the ſhip in any dns and ay 
able time, then the inſurers are obliged font d Pay, wh 
the money: but if, after that, it ſhould happen tix e bills of 
ſhip ſhould arrive ſafe, the inſurers in ſuch ci be know] 
have the money returned them. And when it tay eat uſe te 
that ſome part only of the goods are loſt, asin the ured, in 
ejections in a ſtorm, or other ſuch accidents; tt * their 
inſurers make an average of it, and each mat f! ria in 
much per cent. in proportion to the ſum for which i A 
ſcribed. | . 
Where goods are redeemed from a pirate, il be * or 
muſt pay contribution, becauſe the redemption ®' 4 
for the ſafety of all; ſo it is where goods are we . * 
ceive damage by any other accident: and by * | Nd 
laws, if it be abſolutely neceſſary to - pF A thy the 
her eaſy entrance into harbour, or a channel, ' L, 
and the thi chandiſe; 

of. the loſs ſhall fall upon the goods, yy 
upon the ſhip ; except the ſhip is of greater g. 7 
the lading, and the charge of the good: be — | hes 2 

of her inability to enter, but ſome bad qual Ar ker 0s 
ing from the ſhip it ſelf ; or it 15 otherwiſe 5 - "hal 
the goods ſhall be fully delivered at the por "A 10 
for them. in 
Aſſurances may be made on mens heads, 28 — the po 
and goods ; as if a man is going for the 5 - zun Df 
any port in the Mediterranean {ca, and is n ne 
9 ; 
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. inſurers 
\ poficy of aſſurance; and if . is taken, the inſ 
ot anſwer the ranſom ſecured. 2 | 
- lar obfervations in making inſurances. 
eme particu ar obf b eh 
ho cauſes the aſſurance to be made, ous t 
1. The porty e known for his honeſt and fair dealing. 
to be a perſon go the ſhip and mariners ſhould likewiſe 
. Tl jence, to avoid the danger of bar- 
de honeſt, and of Senne p h ent 
be b. bezzling the goods, and other accidents. _ 
ue r | ice of the goodneſs of the ſhip, 
e inſurer muſt take notice of the g | 
[he oe ailing, eſpecially making her voyage alone; 
4 Abetber ſhe be old or new built, and the price of 
2n 
the —— the place or country, and how far diſ- 
3 1 g the ſhip is to ſail, and the dangers of known 
. 4 ſands. 5. To have regard to what wind muſt 
nar” the right ſeaſon of the year, which makes a 
wh ace in the price of aſſurances z an eaſt or north caſt 
x J driving from the land for Spain, 1s the leaſt dan- 
. and leſs money is paid than where a ſhip comes 
15 contrary winds from thence to land : in the winter, 
4 in the hundred is given more than in ſummer ex- 
cept it be by calms in places of danger, as in the Streights 
elle! with Turkiſh pirates z the like for ſhips bound 
© ſeveral perts, more ſubject to caſualties. 6. To con - 
fler the places of hoſtility abroad, where the ſhip muſt 
unlade or touch, the hazard of general or particular em- 
bargoes on ſhips, and the likelihood that they may be de- 
tined by foreign princes and ſtates. 7. The inſurer is to 
uke care not to inſure for unlawful places of trade, or 
leſlionable between princes z and in ſuch caſe he may 
emand as much, or near it, as is paid upon adventures 
Lt or not loſt. 8. To know upon what kind of goods 
r merchandiſe he aſſures ; whether on wine, oil, ſalt, 
ſins, or ſuch like periſhable wares; or upon other 
ple commodities, as cloths, lead, tin, and the like, 
hich are not ſubje& ordinarily to averages as the other, 
. The ordnance and munition the ſhip is provided with, 
re to be inſpected and known, ſo as not to infure upon 
he bottom of a ſhip, but with good advice. 10. If the 
urer aſſures upon any particular goods marked, he ſhould 
now whether they are laden in the bottom of the ſhip, 
here there is danger of wetting and ſpoiling ; or above 
the deck, where there is danger from pirates, or of 
aſting overboard ; about the middle is the beſt. 11. 
0 be adviſed not to inſure beyond the limitation of his 
nowledge, by the means of others, as from Liſhon to 
alil, in ſuch voyages, whereof he cannot have timely 
tice, 12. And laſtly, to be provident in the contribu- 
dns and averages, to anſwer for no more than is his due 


hy pay, wherein it is neceſſary to have an inſpection of 
| thit e bills of lading, and other papers. | 
wn de knowledge of theſe ſeveral particulars is not only of 


eat uſe to all inſurers of ſhips, but alſo to the merchants 


the d lured, in their prudent and ſafe freighting and adven- 
; that ng their goods and merchandiſes to ſea. | 
1an fl hough inſurance was intended for the encouragement / 


ſecurity of trade, it has been frequently turned into 
eser, to the great prejudice of commerce, by dag- 


ide n ling, or inſuring intereſt or no intereſt. This has 
on ö *n occaſions to ſome perſons to inſure their ſhips only 
wy ave them deſtroyed, and to make an advantage of 


L inſurances ; which gave riſe to an act of parliament 
« in the 19th year ot George II. for regulating the 
ace on ſhips belonging to Great Britain, and on 


he thid chandiſes or effects laden therein; whereby theſe ha- 
r vale * inſurances were prohibited : and it was declared, 
not th : ould not be lawful to make re- aſſurance, unleſs 
lity fn ; urer ſhould be inſolvent, become a bankrupt, or die; 
provideh er of which caſes ſuch aſſurer, his executors, ad- 
vort of «ors, or aſſigns, might make re-aflurance to the 


* the ſum before inſured; provided it be expreſ- 
e poliey to be a re- aſſurance. See Bottomry. 

* Warane offices in the city of London. 
Ne offices on ſhids, Theſe two ſocieties, pur- 


s well! 
reights, * 
in WF 


be accordingly. 4 To know by the 
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 fuant to an adl of parliament of the 6th of George I, 


dated the 22d of June 1720, were ſeparately incorpo- 
rated by letters-patent ; the one by the name of © The 
& Royal Exchange aſſurance, for inſuring of goods, mer- 
„ chandiſe, and ſhips at ſea, and for lending money on 
& bottomry ;”* and the other by the name of The Fr 
« don aſſurance company: by which names they 


were to have perpetual ſucceſſion, with a power to ſue 


and implead, be ſued and impleaded, anſwer and be an- 
ſwered, in courts of record, or elſewhere, touching or 
concerning the tranſactions of the corporations; to have 
each of them a common ſeal; and to purchaſe lands, 
houſes, or the like, in mortmain, to the amount of 10001. 
per annum each; and to grant, alien, or demiſe the ſame 


at pleaſure. 


In conſideration of the premiſes, each corporation was to 


advance to the King the ſum of 300,000 l. without in- 


tereſt, for the term of 31 years. Towards raiſing this 


ſum, and paying all juſt demands that ſhould be made 


upon their reſpective policies, each company was im- 
powered to raiſe a certain ſum, to be called the ſtock of 
the corporation; and in caſe the government ſhould 
think fit to repay the aforeſaid ſum of 30, ooo l. within 
or before the expiration of the term above mentioned, 
that then the corporation ſhould ceaſe, and become void 


in all reſpeQs, as if the ſame had never ſubſiſted. 


By a ſecond charter, they are impowered, not only to in- 
ſure houſes, goods, ſhips, and the like, from fire, but like- 
wiſe to inſure lives. 


The INSURANCE offices on lives, is in Serjeant's inn, Fleet- 


ſtreet ; and was incorporated by letters patent of the 4th 
of Queen Anne, dated the 25th of March 1706, by the 
name of The amicable ſociety for a perpetual aſſurance- 
« office.” The number of members, not to exceed 


2000, are impowered to purchaſe lands, tenements, and 


the like, to the amount of 2000 l. per annum, the ſame 
to alien at pleaſure, to ſue, and to be ſued, and-to have 
a common ſeal alterable at diſcretion. 

Each member of this ſociety originally paid, during the 


life of the perſon inſured upon, the ſum of 61. 4s. per 


annum ; out of which, for the firſt year of the incorpora- 
tion, was divided 1-6th part of the ſeveral payments or 
contributions, among the nominees of the members that 
died in the ſaid year; which dividend increaſed proportion- 
ably till the year 1710, when they divided 10,0001. among 
the nominees, which is to be yearly continued, with an 
addition of ſo much as the general court ſhall deem proper : 
but in caſe the number of members ſhall not amount to 
2000, then the annual dividends to be made in propor- 
tion to the yearly payments of 61. 4s. for each of the 
reſpective members. 
And for the more effectual ſupport of this ſociety, it is, 
by a ſupplemental charter, dated the 16th of January 
1729, ordained, that all and every of the members, or 
their nominees, that ſhall be in arrcars to the corporation 
for a year and a quarter, and who, upon proper notice 
thereof given in the London Gazette, ſhall omit payment 
thereof for three months after, every ſuch member ſo of- 
fending ſhall be excluded the ſociety, and deprived of all 
benefits ariſing thereby, as if he, ſhe, or they had never 
belonged to the ſame, | 
The ſum, as already mentioned, appointed by their 
charter to be paid by the members of the ſociety, is 
61. 48. per annum each, and the ſum to be divided 
among the yearly claimants 5 J. The ſurplus of 11. 4s. 
is improved for the benefit of the corporation for grant- 
ing annuities upon lives to their own members; by which, 
and other good management, the ſociety have a ſtock of 
above 30, oo l. whereby they are not only enabled to 
defray all the expences of the ſociety, but likewiſe to re- 
duce the annual payments of the members from 61. 4 s. 
to 5 J. each; and beſide this, the company divide above 
700 J. per annum, or ſo much thereof as is required, 
when the dividend, by a great mortality, does not amount 
to 100 J. for each claim, to pay each claimant 100 ]. 
whereby all reſtrictions are effeually prevented, and 
the corporation kept in a flouriſhing condition; which, 
by the good footing it is on at preſent, it is not to be 
| ST doubted 
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doubted but it will improve to the great advantage of 

the members. 

The INSURANCE ces againſt fre. The ſeveral inſurance 
offices againſt loſſes by fire have been very ſeaſonably and 
providentially eſtabliſhed : the firſt whereof, called the 
Friendly focicty, was etected in 1684, for inſuring houſes ; 
which is done on brick-buildings at the rate of 9s. 4d. 
per cent, for ſeven years, and double that ſum on thoſe of 
wood: but, beſides this certain charge, the inſured are 

_ obliged to contribute to the payment of all loſſes that may 
happen; in order to which they make a depoſit of 6 8. 
8 d. per cent. and ſo much thereof as remains und:vided at 
the expiration of the ſeveral inſurances is returned to the 
reſpective proprietors. For fecuring the payment of all 
lofles by tire, a conſiderable ſecurity in land is ſettled by 
truſtees; and, for extinguiſhing fires, the "ſociety conti- 
nually keep in their ſervice 22 firemen, who wear the 
company's badge, and are annually cloathed. 

The hand-in-hand fire gſice was erected in the year 1696, 
by about 100 perſons ; who, mutually agreeing to inſure 
one another's houſes, from loſs by fire, by an amicable 
contribution, entered into a deed of ſettlement for that 
purpoſe ; which being ſigned by every perſon defirous of 
becoming a member, he or ſhe 1s thereby admitted into 

the joint contributionſhip, and becomes an equal ſharer in 

— and loſs, in proportion to his, her, or their reſpec- 
tive inſurance; which deed of ſettlement was intolled in 
chancery, the 24th of January 1698. This office being 
calculated for the mutual eaſe and advantage of all the 
contributors, they inſure houſes and chambers at the fol- 
lowing eaſy rates. The depoſite money on ſtone or brick 
houſes is 10 8. per cent. and double on thoſe of timber; 
with a premium of 28. per cent. on brick or ſtone, and 
double on timber buildings, for any ſum not exceeding 
1500 l. and for any ſum from 15001. to 20001. 48. per 
cent. on brick and ſtone, and double on timber for any 
term of years not exceeding ſeven, But a ſum exceeding 
20001. is not to be inſured on any building, without the 
approbation of a general court : and for the more effec- 
tual preventing the office from being impoſed upon, they 
inſure only 3-4ths of the value of each houſe. This com- 
pany, for the extinguiſhing of fires, keep in their fervice 
30 firemen, who are annually cloathed, and have each 
a badge. 

The ſun-fire office was projected by John Povey, about the 
year 1706, for inſuring merchandiſe and houſhold-goods, 
as well as houſes, from fire, which till then was never 
done; but the ſociety was not erected till 1710. This 
ſociety not confining themſelves, like other offices, to in- 
ſure houſes, goods, wares, and merchandiſes, within the 
bill of mortality only, have, for the advantage of the in- 


habitants of Great Britain in general, extended their in- 


ſurance to all parts of the iſland. The ſociety has a fund 
of 48,0001. for the ſafety of the inſured ; who pay for 
ſums from 300 l. to 1000 l. the annual premium of 28. 
per cent. for common inſurances, 38. per cent. for hazar- 
dous inſurances, and 5 8. per cent. for doubly hazardous 
inſurances : but from 10001. to 2000 l. the firſt inſu- 
rance is 6d. per cent. more, the ſecond 18. more, and the 
third 1s. 8d, : and from 2000 l. to 3000 l. the firſt 
inſurance is I s. per cent. more, the ſecond 2 s. per cent. 
and the third 1s. 6d. Under the article of common 
inſurances, are to be underſtood all bricks or ſtone 
buildings, not inhabited by the hazardous trades, nor 
ſtored with hazardous goods: under that of hazardous in- 
ſurances are to be underſtood timber and plaiſter buildings, 
and goods and merchandiſe therein called hazardous : and 
under the head of doubly hazardous are to be underſtood 
all thatched timber, or plaiſter buildings, wherein ha- 

- zardous goods or trades are depoſited, or carried on. The 
hazardous trades are apothecaries, chemiſts, bread and biſ- 
cuit bakers, ſhip and tallow-chandlers, ſtable- keepers, inn- 
holders, and malt-houſes ; and the hazardous goods are, 

hemp, flax, tallow, pitch, tar, turpentine, hay, ſtraw, 
fodder of all kinds, and corn unthreſhed. To this office 
belong 30 firemen, and 20 porters, to aſſiſt the inſured 
in caſe of fire. 

The union fire-office was erected in 1714, for inſuring of 
goods and merchandiſe ; being upon the ſame foot, in all 
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reſpes, as that of the hand-in-hand fte. 


that, inſtead of houſes, they only inſure untable 


. . | 
chandiſe, for certain premiums and de _ and oh ps and | 
years ; being 2 8. per cent. and 19, depofj ie fn b-acliſed, 
ſum from 1001. to 10c01. for common ing for an trading p 
nly 3 


brick houſes; 38. per cent. and 15 x, depoſ; "ances e two 
mon inſurances on timber houſes ; 46. per it, fa n ad lendi 
depoſit, for hazardous inſurances on biiek . and 20 jſt, the 
ber cent. and 30 8. depoſit, for hazardous ing, 946 ment. 
timber houſes ; 66. per cent. and 308. depoſu Urances ne rate 
hazardous inſurances on brick houſes; and » For dou one YE 
and 45 8. depoſit, for double hazardous inſura at Ju 
ber houſes ; but from 1000 l. to 2000 J. and wech in rity ol 
to 39001: higher premiums are to be paid 2 hings- 
depoſits, are the ſame. And to this fe bt 


bus, in 
porters. office belony reden 6 


IWitmin;fer fire ee was erected in | ut 61. 2 
 timilar to the Hand-in hand ſociety N & ven "na ates the | 
keep 18 firemen. 's COlnpay marks, | 
The eſtabliſhments of theſe ſeveral offices of inf ader is T 
from fire have been extremely beneficial to 1 a * ive aftet 
thing was ever ſo well calculated for the a ? _ 
of trade; nor was there ever any ſcheme ſo nel MT by an act 


for the ſecurity of private property. Thete 6. Inne, int: 


ſeem to have ſprung from the ſource of * e like, r 
are the happieſt bands of amity ; they 1 1 * be chat 
of induſtry, and the ſupporters of diſtreſz: 24 1 
they ſeem to be a concatenated chain of mutual find 1 a 
ſhip, aſſiſtance, and protefiion, againſt one of 44 fl ri Th 
terrible accidents of life, againſt one of the _— ws wn 
mies of trade, and againſt the moſt ravaging fork ap 
property. To the erecdion of theſe companies, te an he 
. ſent grandeur and augmentation of the buildings il, h interel 
don and Weſtminſter in particular, and of ill « nt; but n 
cities and towns in general throughout Erolad, 1 
to be principally attributed; for the number cf ha ational D, 
inſured in the Hand-in-hand fire-office only, in Was there 
amounted to 45,873, and the ſum inſured there broker, 
11,612, ocol. | r above 1: 
INTAGLIOS. Precious ſtones, having the hea r tene 
great men, inſcriptions, and the like, engraven en tha dl. with c 
ſuch as are frequently ſet in rings and ſeals e half tot 
INTENDANT. One who has the conduct, inhell ERLOP. 
and management of any thing, Ive to car 
This is a title frequent among the French: they k Ith contral 
intendants of the marine, who are oflicers in tle e into ſuc 
ports, whoſe buſineſs is to take care the ordinances ; but the) 
regulations relating to ſea-affairs be obſervec : intent RLOPERS 
of the finances, who have the direction of the revenu panies © 
intendants of provinces, who are appointed by the | dns which 
to take care of the adminiſtration of juſtice, policy, n of thei; 
finances in the provinces : as alſo intendants of bull dee from tl 
and houſes. ne but thi 
INTEREST. A ſum of money, reckoned for the ban W ; but th 
forbearance of ſome other ſum, lent for, or due i i , and H 
tain time, according to ſome certain rate. In ey ats of Ter 


whereof, the ſum lent or forborn is called the pin 
becauſe it is the ſum that procreates the intereſt, or 
which the intereſt is reckoned. i 
SimpledNTEREST, is that counted from the pris 
Compound INTEREST) is that counted, both _ s 
cipal and the ſimple intereſt forborn 3 wy 113 
upon intereſt; which ariſes from the Ar | 
tereſt put. together, as that intereſt becomes 75 
Lunary INTEREST, is a term in the port towns 5 e 4, 
vant, for the uſurary intereſt which the Jews 0 * the tric 
ſuch Chriſtians as have occaſion for their money ut as 
upon the account of trade, or paying the e ExO1, © 
the Turkiſh officers in theſe port-town* * 3 
called lunary, becauſe paid at ſo much le ble a 
moon; and the Turkiſh months not * 4. * 
of the Chriſtians, augments the intereſt b) U how 0 
„ the kran NT 
According to the various uſes of mone)) the * lo xy 
7 it is 
Lol appra 
ERNESS 
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from the deſign of its firſt inſtitution, | die f 
pledge in buying; but, notwithſtandin þ 
lcfs advantageous both to lenders 3 

it accounted by any but enthuſiaſtical He. 
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is made of money; lend- 
pon intereſt being a thing 
the governments in the 
* f ; 
wading Pen ten things to be conſidered in borrowing 
e (WO i not to mention ſecurities, are, 
0 8 of intereſt; ſecondly, the time of pay- 
An; 

gents ; + is the ſum given for the uſe of 1001. 
ne 22 1 5 this is in ſome places more, in others 
Jy br is generally proportioned to the plenty or 
ls, 0 "f money and trade, or dearneſs or ſcarceneſs of 
ci 


dings. 
bus, in 


dueden b, 


J Holland, the rate is 31. per cent. in 
* 75 Spain and Barbadoes 101. Ireland 

1 Turkey 20 per cent. From which different 
Ho * enious Sir Joſias Child makes many curious 
n n iu dis diſcourſe concerning trade z to which the 
10 1 referred, who is curious in this affair, or inqui- 
7 fer the policy of theſe matters, and would be in- 
r 4 ia them; being a treatiſe deſigned for practice. 
op A aſſed in the 4th year of the reign of Queen 
4 4 Ar for cuſtoms, additional duties, or 
lle not paid according to the conditions thereof, are 
be chargeable with intereſt at 61. per cent. per annum, 
on the time due till the actual pay ment, unleſs the trea- 
ry ſhould judge it reaſonable to be remited. 
by an act palſed in the 12th of Queen Anne, it was = 
el, That intereſt taken upon any contract for loan © 
Joney, or any commodities, {ould not be above the 
te of 51. per cent. per annum; all bonds, &c. for more 
Jn the ſaid intereſt, to be void; and the perſon taking 
| intereſt, to forfeit treble the value of the money ſo 
nt; but not to prejudice parliamentary ſecuritics, which 
e now reduced to 3 per cent. See Funds, Loan, and 
tional Debt. | 8 
was thereby alſo enacted, That no ſcrivener, ſolicitor, 
broker, ſhould take above 5 s. per cent. premium, 
above 12 d. over and above the ſtamp-duty, for mak- 
z renewing a bond, under the penalty of ſorfeiting 
dl. with coſt of ſuit, and half a year's impriſonment ; 
e half to the King, the other to the proſecutor, 
ERLOPER, is ſaid of thoſe merchant-ſhips which 
ive to carry on an indirect and clandeſtine commerce 
Ith contraband merchandiſe ; or bring lawful merchan- 


; but they are alſo called adventurers or buccaneers. 
RLOPERS alſo ſignify, among ſuch Europeans as have 
panies of commerce, the private ſhips of theſe na- 


jns which ſtrive to trade in the extent of the conceſ- 
po n of their companies, without having obtained a li- 
cf bull kce from the parties concerned, or the dire Kors. 


dne but the Engliſh had interloping ſhips of this laſt 
u; but the former are very common in France, Eng- 
„ and Holland, particularly for the trade along the 
alts of Terra firma in Spaniſh America, and the South 


ecommerce of interloping ſhips is always very lucra- 
e; the merchandiſe with which they are laden being 
aly fold at a very dear rate, and thoſe they have from 


country they trade to, being generally cheap; beſides, 
ed alſo ui pay no duties, which is a very conſiderable matter: 
"gal 1d l the danger is great, being not only attended with 
« due. coafiſcation of ſhips and cargoes, or the impriſon- 
ns of i nt of the ſailors, when ſurpriſed by the guarda coſtas ; 
WS ext! * very often with the loſs of life, in conſequence 
mon?!» ® e ſtrict charge from the crown of Spain for admit- 
e extortll Fn foreigners to trade in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. 

8. 100 OIL, in huſbandry, the laying one kind of ſoil or 
per aul ING another, ; 

g folarlit * 2 hs term applied to the inner, real, and ge- 


„des and properties of any thing z in oppoſition 
Jr extrinſic, apparent, or popular 1 N 


le of all the in law, a catalogue, or repertory, orderly 


5 

hecuul 3 goods and chattels of a perſon dead: but, 
Wbich “ 5 . dis a liſt, or particular valuation of goods by 
« is NR of -poraiſemen, | 


A port-town of Scotland, capital of the 
"y of Inverneſs, ſituated in 4 deg..of W. lon, and 
4 A 


e into ſuch places as are not free for ſtrangers to trade 


o v 
57 deg: 36 min. of N. lat. at the mouth of the rivet 
Neſs, on Murray frith, 106 miles north of Edinburgh. 

INVOYCE, or Invoice, A liſt or account of commodities, 
with their value, cuſtoms, proviſion, and charges, ſent 
by a merchant to his factor, or correſpondent in another 
country. | 
The invoice is made out in the money of the country 
where the merchandiſes are purchaſed, or from what 
country they are ſent ; being intended for the government 
of the ſeller, that he may ſo diſpoſe of ſuch commodities 
as to leave a reaſonable profit, ſuitable to the time that 
principals, for whoſe account they are, may be out of 
their money. However, it is cuſtomary for an additional 


charge to be made upon invoices, to procure a larger 
profit upon their ſales. 


Bock of Invoicts, See Bock-keeping, 

JOANNA. One of the iſlands of Comorra, ſituated in 

45 deg. of E. lon. and 12 deg. of S. lat. between the 
N. W. part of Madagaſcar and Zanguebar in Africa 
where the Eaſt India ſhips bound for Bombay in India 
frequently touch, and take in water and freſh proviſions ; 


it being a plentiful country, and the people very ready 
to ſupply them. 


JOBBER. A perſon who undertakes jobbs, or ſmall 
pieces of work ; but in ſome ſtatutes it is uſed for a per- 
ſon who buys and ſells cattle. 

JOHN'S, St. or S. John's, one of the Phillipine iſlands, 
in the Eaſt Indies, lying in 125 deg. of E. lon. and 
deg. of S. lat. eaſt of Mindanao, from which'it is ſepa- 
rated by a narow ſtraight. See Philippine iſlands. 

Jonn's, St. An iſland in the bay of St. Lawrence, in 
North America, ſituated in 65 deg. of W. lon, and 47 
deg. of N. lat. having Nova Scotia on the S. and W. and 
Cape Breton on the E. See French America. 

JOINER. An artificer in joinery, or moſt curious part of 
wood-work ; as in cabinets, wainſcotting, and the like. 
The French call it menuiſerie, from minutaria, ſmall 
work; whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from carpentry, which 
is the larger and leſs curious work. See Carpenter. 

Jolx ERS company of London, was incorporated by letters- 
patent of the 13th of Queen Elizabeth, dated the 18th 
of April 1569, by the name of The maſter, wardens, 
and commonalty of the faculty of joiners and cielers of 
London. 

They are governed by a maſter, 2 wardens, and 24 aſ- 


ſiſtants, with a livery of 323 members ; who have a hand- 


ſome hall in Friers-lane, Thames-ſtreet; and their fine 
of admiſſion is 81. 


IONIAN /ea. A part of the Mediterranean. | 

JORDAN. A river of Aſiatic Turky, in the province of 
Judea, or Paleſtine, riſing in Mount Libanus, and runs 
S. quite through the country, a courſe of about 150 miles, 
forming two lakes ; the firſt, which is almoſt dry in ſum- 
mer, called the ſea of Gallilee, the lake of Tiberias, 
and ſometimes the lake of Genezareth, being about 12 
miles long, and 8 broad; the other called the Dead, or 
Salt ſea, where Sodom and Gomorrah ſtood, is about 70 
miles long, and 16 broad: but the ordinary channel of 
the river Jordan is not above 20 yards broad at preſent, 
and diſcharges itſclf into the lake called the Dead ſea. 

JOSEPH. A kind of cotton, of indifferent quality, brought 


from the Levant. 


JOSSELASSAR. One of the ſorts of ſpun cottons brought 
from Smyrna. | 

JOURNAL, in merchant-accompts. See Book-keeping, 

JournaL, in ſca-affaire, is a regiſter kept by the pilot, 
wherein notice is taken of every thing. that happens to 
the ſhip from day to day, and from hour to hour, with 
regard to the winds, the rhumbs, the rake, and ſound- 


ings, in order to enable him to adjuſt the reckoning, and 
determine the place where the ſhip is. 


JOURNEY MAN, antiently ſignified a perſon who wrought 
with another by the day ; though now, by the ſtatute, it 
extends to thoſe likewiſe who covenant with another in 
their occupation or trade by the year, without expecting 


any other profit than being paid a certain ſum for their 
wages. 


By the ſtatute of the 22d of George II. after reciting an 
act made in the 1ſt of Anne, the preamble runs thus: 


That 


„ 
1 


— 


That m | 
any perſons e oo | 
1 in barge te . making of hats and E 
ure 22 flax, mohair, ver falk up the Mgt ur ber, or journe * 
ton, or ſilk e up of wool, fur, hem and alſo the manu- kingdom, for 5 11 weaver, in | 
ow of late 3 * them 4 my mohair, cot- 12 of goods, 3 70 8 the ald d. place Wi . 
oining and emb of divers frauds one another ng their uſual h advancins 1,6 hin g 
been entruſt ezzling the materi and - abuſes, b 4 egal, and voi ours of work their was, © W 
d. I aterials with which y pur- That void to all! work Ages 
ſon hired ” t was therefor ith which they h at if an intents Was de Bl T 
„or employed e enacted, That i y had combe ly perſon ret a and po F wl 
Prepare or make ved to make up an 10 at if any per- r, Weaver ained or 
; | It or h per- from hi ver, or ſervant, in t. all 
iron, leather, fi up any woollen, li 7 __ Of Bat 3. of to his ſervice bef zut, in th 
factures; o fur, hemp, flax » linen, fuſtian, c was hired core the e - ſen 
| has „cotton niſhi „or ſhould qui nd of th Th 
flax, nl _ manufactures mohair, or ſilk m F iſhing the ſ. quit or e 
. n, mohai made up of _ ſome «Mme accordi return hi gen 
terials, m with ane filk; or of wool, fur cauſe to be allowea ©, 2 2 is Work hegt 
bezzle, or with one anoth any of the ſaid , committed to allowed by t ſate & rem 
. otherwiſi er; ſhould ma- labo the houſe dire 
terials with whi e unlawfully dif purloing em- ur for any ti 
{ ich he ſh poſe of an any of the ſaid me not acco 
falſe or ſh or were not fil Nr cntruited, 9 damnify ing = a. ſons ſhould 70 
8 Ar be com icled by ch or ſhould nad 8 any of e i, 18. 4 
witneſs, or uaker, by th e oath l Ir charge LN 
. 8 3 
or the part G where the offence ſh Juſtice for the evied by diſtreſs ye has al 
houſe of Ad re ide, the juſtice ſh ould be commit warrant from and ſale of od 
rection ould commit hi ted, diſtreſ: two juſti _ 
t „or oth uid commit h eſs, th ices z 
e hard labour for _ priſon of the = Yoo ped kept to 2 ering nga icon 
upon 3 1 * in caſe * * to be —— Te or until * oiſonc 
kind, the juſti other ſubſe rther convicti at every clothi ory of 
' juſtice ſhould quent offence of — ſtuff- mak ler, ſerge- J 
any time not exc uid commit him in li of the ſame | aker, or perf, ge-maker, or WIC 
ding th in like m nufactu perions conc » Or woollen 
month, to be k eeding three month anner, for : res, ſhould erned in makin. 1 dey 
whi be Kept to hard! s, Nor leſs th in the wooll pay to aking thei), t 
N . = oſtener. _— and alſo to be publicly beg Ae; 40 manuſaCture, the 1 mploel 1 FAN] 
buyi perſon ſhould b F not in good y awful mo Wages, er g een 
2 5 or uking * 7 aforeſaid, of wy in ed 27 oy or en of Ae king g. of | 
other perſon — or in any other y of gift, pledge ages, or price, o ould make any d any other may otland 
manner e previou on account of Y deduction gon! | 
to make or om he knows to be hi » from any 4 Ss to ſuch an a of any goods ſ from ; has 
thrums, or prepare any of the fai ired or empl nd, for the m greement by a vid or deli rth-eafl 
ds of e ſaid ma ployed any zu ore eaſy r ny perſon wh; a 
furs Ga r yarn, Or a nufactures - o or mo ecovery of f. ball þ th; al 
„hemp, flax, c any other materi any tions re juſtices withi uch was 0 
mohair, * Glk » Cotton, iron erials of wool » Upon com [ai Itnin their reſ ges or 2 0 four | 
whethe , or any other leather, and for n Plaint made, ſh clpeClive jui the eat 
wrought up * r the ſame er leather tis fac: on- payment th „ Chould ſummon ite 5.0 
hed, „the conſent of the was or was 3 is faction gi thereof in yo the offen welt ; 
_ ax 2 or wick N not being 2 ee warrant for levyia It . rn 2 1 
in any ma e 0 , ing the ( » Cy Mould i 0 broad 
whether the 75 other perſons — of y manner whatſo- | ender's goods and ame by diſtreß ang 1 
Were ame were or w y of the ſaid materi to the owner ; and chattels, tenderi els and {i es, and 
g them to be r were not firſt rials, commi and for w » tendering the may be 
forfeit 20 J. f o be purloined or rit wrought nmit the part ant of ſufficient aas ke 4 
. embezzled 4 . mainpri ty to the c lent diſtres, þ * paſt 
thereof imm 3 the firſt offence; and zled, he ſhould prize, for ſix m ommon goal, with * — 
3 5 lately, the juſtice ſho „on non-payment | —— onths, or until ſuch . out be eit cattle 
ſai correction, o ould commit hi hat if an fact n Engl; 
K kept to hard ws. * priſon, as * ture ſhould * concerned in the wos! at many 
wicht e was ſooner paid; for 14 days, unleſ 1 wages, or pri y any perions emp! Foollen nan o and ſe; 
ſh q two days before the and if the ſame was n 11 the truck, or 15 ice agreed on either oyed by then the towns 
ſhould be publicly whipped Mere ara er pee les oo, any other manner than goods, cr Hm E, 
urther convicti „once or oftener : erm, he * to the inform in money, they fi eir chief 
offence of ion, upon a ſ er: and, in caſ it was neceſſar er. And recit | "erin 
— 5 the ſame kind, he N or other — e in the ſaid laſt 4 ky the ſaid i; * 7 x hides, 
1 ent thereof i mould forfeit 40! nt journe ae recited ad A > Jo Wax 
mitted and ke e ymen dyers, j a4, ſhould te xa" cd 
- pt to hard | y, he ſhould h perſons e » Journeymen Aga nuts cloth 
ing three mon labour, for any ti e com- ki mployed in th at-preſlers, and ld s, and 
fo a ths, nor ] 7 ny time not : ingdom a . de woollen f a | Ca 
8 bea o n . 
even da f e ſame ſh and in ed in th J mw rt: 
of commitme ys before the 2 ould not b the manufac e making of felts or Coal 
nt. he ih expiration f 8 hem fl . actures of ſilk I , hop 
oftener, as th A ould be public 6 of the ter Py Hax, linen fuſti * mi, cotton, mohat, Ons 
e juſtice ſh P ly whinned tw: m  nufacture » fuſtian, iron -— „gold 
tures, after ſatist l ould ord pped twice o tures made u , and leather, or ail and m 
. ction er, and the ſai * mobair p of wool, fur, he oft 
jured, with 65 was made th aid forfei- obair, or ſilk, or » fur, hemp, f, dd ves, Chi 
of 2 ereof t 5 with any of th 3 0 l 
war among the LN ſhould Sg * in- ee 3 ; it Was 8 = 3 md . 
ould refide. of the pariſh where = y diſtri- 88 * recited clauſes in th 7 ted, That ties inhabitan 
That if any perſon ſhould ; e offender 2 A and all the 3 of "7 = in 
pare or work up any be hired or emplo any of * ould extend to all 3 pains, an pl 9 he 
tioned for any one 7 oF the ted x Nang oc to pre- NE e wool'en Are 792 ePuties 
the performa aſter, and ſh clore me e making of felt es of the king/on; ut; but! 
nce thereof 10uld neglect 4 of ſilk, mohai s or hats, or in any of th manu reat Britz! 
quently retained b by permittin "Of or refuſe * ohair, fur, hem A eee, Brita 
have com y any other 8 imſelf to be f or legther, or in Mop P- flax, linen, cotton, fob an act of 
pleted the perſon, befo re- hemp, fl any manufactu d * an 
and which was fir work he was firſt hi re he ſhould Cl p, flax, cotton, ba res made up of wot! Y of the 
t rſt deli . ired to aid mate I | G p no airs or ſilk, or of any d ſs ke : 
— he ſhould be 3 4 him, being — manner 5 Ho ned one with another, in as fi: arce N | 
month ept to hard labour for ny _ of correction, = IPEC perſons T 8 clared to extend 0 e a in 
g By Ping "IF : e not exceeding one ACUANHA A 1 5 | ommon p 
] 1 of the r2th neſs of a mod little wrinkled root, about e that 
hed Iran of NA. . I. to prevent un bag Indies . from ſeveral pat ae of ] 
: 2, and for th ployed in th s the black, the ch there are four kind, 6:0 of the 
* . 1 grey ad trad ohm ha bee 
© A os ha ny ho or agreetichts, an ges, 3 rege in phy ſic; though the b IOvince ; 
made, or entered into — twiſted, difficult eing eaficſt had: this late * , 7.00 
* grows plentiful] to break, of a ſharp b tte lai » Arm; 
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6. 4 i nes from Peru by the 
more violent in its operation. — 2 28 — 
Porto Bello, where the Spang LET. 
mol ©: ecacuanha grows in Brazil and tinico, 
rs we” Tom the others, not only in colour, but 
* Do, ing leſs 8 or rugged, and more re- 
l t of white dittan y. 
ſembling N is purgative and aſtringent; it r — 4 
A vomitive, and is found one of the beſt and ſure 
_ hitherto diſcovered for a dyſentery: There are 
Evel le ſpecies of ipecacuanha, or roots 3 which, on 
Gre f their external appearance, bear the denomi- 
f ipecacuanha, and are ſometimes ſold for it. 
4 belas mentions two; the one white, reſembling 
Dr e white, only larger in ſize, ſtraighter, and ſofter 
e other brown, of a deeper colour than the 
brown, and ſometimes mixed with red; whence it 
me brows called red ipecacuanha 3 both of which are 
ofy ed in Maryland and Virginia, where they are uſed 
* tives by the lower ſort, But Sir Hans Sloane has 
— that the latter is no other than the root of 
— apocy num, deſcribed by him in his natural hiſ- 
. and port-town of Suffolk, ſituated 
i deg, 16 min. of E. lon. and 52 deg. 12 min. of N. 
+ on the river Orwel, 24 miles 8. E. of Bury. 
LAND s an iſland of the Atlantic ocean, ſituated be- 
een 5 and 10 deg» of W. lon. -and between 51 and 56 
„of N. lat, It is ſeparated from part of England and 
oland by St. George's, or the Iriſh channel, on the 
t; has the Scotch weſtern iſlands on the north and 
rth-eaſt ; the mouth of St. George's channel on the 
th; and the Atlantic ocean on the weſt, It is divided 
o ſour large provinces, as Ulſter on the north, Leinſter 
\ the eaſt, Munſter on the ſouth, and Connaught on 
weſt; which are ſubdivided into 32 counties, and 
ry county into baronies; being 250 miles long, and 
o broad; diſtant from Holy-head in North Wales 50 
Iles, and from Galloway in Scotland 15 miles. 
may be ſaid of the country in general, that it has as 
od paſture as any in Europe, and abundance of corn. 
eir cattle indeed are generally ſmall ; but thoſe brought 
n England thrive exceedingly well. Here are a 
at many iron mines, 2 of ſtone, marble, late, 
t, and ſea coal; but their principal fuel is turf, except 
the towns near the ſea- coaſt, which are ſupplied with 
| from England and Scotland. | 
eir chief commodities for exportation are linen cloth, 
Ve, hides, tallow, ſalt beef and pork, butter, cheeſe, 
ty, Wax, falt, hemp, timber, pipe-ſtaves, wool, 
len cloth, as coarſe rugs, ſhag mantles, freezes, ra- 
u, and camblets, with a variety of fiſh, and ſome 


ir importations from Great Britain are lead, pewter, 
coal, hops, fine woollen cloth and hats, rich ſilks, 
ons, gold and ſilver lace, cutlery wares, tobacco, ſu- 
and moſt of the plantation goods; as alſo muſlins, 
ves, China ware, tea, coffee, and other Eaſt India 
us, : 
inhabitants of Ireland are about two millions; but 
parts in ſeven are Papiſts, whoſe religion is tole- 
he government is in the Lord Lieutenant, or 
I Deputies, and privy council: they have alſo a par- 
at; but their laws muſt be approved by the King 
eat Britain in council, before they can be enaQted ; 
an act of parliament in Great Britain will repeal or 
any of their laws. There is uſually a body of 12,000 
is kept in pay on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment; but there 
Ti any of the natives of that country among them, 
ay in the infantry. But in this fruitful country 
[mon people find ſuch difficulty to procure a live- 
y that many thouſands of them have transported 
elles of late years to the American plantations ; and 
5 them enter as ſoldiers into the French ſervice, 
0 been often very prejudicial to Great Britain. 
' nce of Ulſter contains the counties of Donne- 
C od, Londonderry, Antrim, Tyrone, Fer- 
. 112 Down, Monaghan, and Cavan, The 
= * contains the counties of Louth, 
» Laſtmeath, Weſtmeath, Dublin, Kildare, 
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King's county, Queen's county, Wicklow, Catherlough, 

or Carlow, Wexford, and Kilkenny. The province of 
Munſter contains the counties of Waterford, Tipperary, 
Cork, Limerick, Kerry, and Clare. And the province 
of Connaught contains the counties of Galway, Roſ- 
common, — Sligo, and Antrim. 


Dublin is the capital of the kingdom, Iying in the province 


of Leinſter, in 6 deg. 25 min. of W. lon. and 53 deg. 
16 min. of N. lat. at the mouth of the river * Reman 
the Iriſh channel, 60 miles weſt of Holyhead in Wales, 
and 270 miles N. W. of London. It is a large and po- 

pulous city, pleaſantly fituated, in view of the ſea on 

one fide, and a fine country on the other. It contains 

between 2 and 300,000 inhabitants ; has a noble cuſtom- 

houſe, a grand college or univerſity, the linen-hall for 

carrying on the linen-trade, but no exchange as in Lon- 

don or Briſtol; the merchants aſſembling in the I hol- 

ſel or Guildhall of the city for carrying on their commer- 

cial affairs, which of late years have been in a very in- 

creaſing condition; whereby the city is greatly increaſed, 

both in buildings, people, and manufactures. 

The government of this city is in a lord mayor, 2 ſhe- 

riffs, 24 aldermen, and 112 common council men. The 

lord mayor and ſheriffs are elected by the aldermen alone 

who fill up likewiſe all vacancies in their board by elec- 

tions among themſelves, excluſively of the commons and 

citizens. The commons of the city are thoſe who have 
ſerved the office of ſheriff, and 96 perſons elected by the 
aldermen, from a double return made to them from the 
25 ſubordinate corporations of the city. 

The lord mayor and aldermen have the election of 
treaſurer in themſelves alone; thoſe of recorder and other 
officers, in the city; and the diſpoſal and management 
of the city-revenues in them, conjunaly with the ſheriffs 
and commons, who are all of them in reality elected by 
the aldermen. x 

The juſtices of the peace are the lord mayor,. recorder, 
and ſuch of the aldermen who have ſerved the office of 
lord mayor, or who after their election have been ex- 
cuſed that office ; of the former there are now eight, 
and of the latter no leſs than ſeven. 

The firſt charter to this city was granted to people 
who were free, and who knew the value of liberty—to 
the citizens of Briſtol, who. were encouraged to ſettle here 
by the grant of a free and popular government, in which 
every freeman had a ſharez in which a perfe& equality 
was preſerved ; in which there was no raſh pre- eminence 
or power, but what was owing to the appointment of 
the citizens, who were the electors of all their magi&- 
trates, and who, without any common council, made 
by-laws, and tranſacted every other buſineſs of govern- 
ment. 

The freemen of Dublin, in number about 3000, who 
are not of the common council, are allowed no voice 
or controul in the general aſſemblies of the city, no votes 
in the election of their magiſtrates, no abſolute choice 
of their repreſentatives in common council, no one right 
or privilege diſtin from thoſe of the inhabitants of the 
city, who are not admitted.in franchiſes. 

The lord mayor, and ſeveral companies of tradeſmen, 
every three years, make a very magnificent appearance, 
all richly habited on horſeback, which is vulgarly called 
the fringes : but it is properly the franchiſes, the libertics 
of the city being at this time ſurveyed ; when a man 
rides into the water at low water mark, and throws an 
arrow as far as he isable into the ſea ; ſo far being within 
the juriſdiction of the city ; and the lord mayor may 
cauſe any ſhip to be arreſted within that diſtance. 

Cork is the capital of the province of Munſter; fituated 
on the river Lee, 126 miles S. W. of Dublin, and 50 
miles S. of Limerick; being the next principal port in 
the kingdom to Dublin; lying in 8 deg. 25 min, of W. 
lon. and 51 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. It is large and po- 
pulous ; much frequented by foreign ſhipping, where 
they are victualled with ſalt beef, pork, and biicuit. 

Materſord is alſo a city and port in the province of Mun- 
ſter, ſituated on the river Sure, 8 miles N. of the fea, 
and 25 miles S. of Kilkenny, in 7 deg. of W. lon. and 
52 deg. 12 min, of N. lat. 
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IVexford is a large ſea - port of Leinſter, ſituated on a bay of 
the Iriſh channel, at the mouth of the river Slaney, 65 
miles S. of Dublin, in 6 deg. 25 min. of W. lon. and 
52 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. 

Limerick is a large city, and the capital of Munſter, fituated 
on the river Shannon, in 8 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 
52 deg. 35 min. of N. lat. 52 miles N. of Cork, and 
100 S. W. of Dublin. 

Kinſale is an excellent harbour, and a town of good trade; 
lying in the county of Cork, on the river Bandon, 14 
miles S. of the city of Cork. 

Dundalk is a port-town, in the county of Lowth, and pro- 
vince of Leinſter ; ſituated on a bay of the Iriſh ſea, to 
which it gives its name, 18 miles N. of Drogheda, in 
6 deg. 40 min. of E. lon. and 54 deg. 5 min. of N. lat: 

Drogheda is alſo a port-town in the couaty of Lowth, ſi- 

- tuated on the river Boyne, 5 miles N. W. of the Iriſh 
channel, and 23 N. of Dublin, 

Colerain is a place of great trade in linen, being in the 
county of Londonderry, and province of Ulſter ; ſituated 
on the river Ban, in 7 deg. of W. lon. and 55 deg. 10 
min. of N. lat. 5 miles S. of the ſea, and 25 miles 
N. E. of Londonderry. 

Londonderry is the capital of Ulſter, ſituated in 7 deg. 40 
min. of W. lon. and 54 deg. 52 min. of N. lat, on the 
river Mourn, near its mouth, 5 miles S. of the lake of 
Loughfoyle, 104 miles N. W. of Dublin, and 50 miles 
W. of Carrickfergus, which lies on a bay of the Iriſh 

channel of the ſame name, 14 miles E. of Antrim, and 
85 N. of Dublin. | | 

Carlingferd is a port- town, remarkable for its fine oyſters ; 
ſituated on a bay of the ſame name, in the county of 
Lowth, 22 miles N. of Drogheda: and the principal 

town of Connaught is Galway, | 
Theſe are the moſt conſiderable ſea-ports ; but there are 
many others, as well as ſome inland places of trade ; 
as, in Ulſter, there are the towns of Donnegal, Baly- 
ſhannon, Raphore, Antrim, Carrickfergus, Belfaſt, Liſ- 
burne, Clogher, Dungannon, Altmore, Inniſkilling, 
Armagh, Downpatrick, Newry, Drummore, Garret- 
Evelyn, Monaghan, Cavan, and Kilmore. In Leinſter 


are the towns of Atherdee, Longford, Lanefborough, 
Granard, Ardagh, Navan, Athboy, Trim, Dulek, Ath- 
lone, Mullingar, Ratoagh, Newcaſtle, Bray, Kildare, 
Naas, Athy, Philip's-town or Kingſton, Maryborough, 
Oſſory, Wicklow, Carlow, Laughlin, Tulla, Enneſ- 
corthy, Roſs, Kilkenny, and Gowran. In Munſter are 
Tipperary, Caſhel, Clonmel, Carrick, Thurles, Tuam, 
Cloyne, Bandon, Mallow, Bantry, Roſs, Baltimore, 
Clear Cape, Kilmallock, Aſkeaton, Charleville, Kerry, 
Aghadeo, Tralley, Ardfort, Clare, and Killaloe. And in 
Connaught are Aghrim, Clonfert, Athenree, Loughrea, 
Roſcommon, Elphin, Abbybeyle, Caſtlebar, Sligo, Kil- 
lony, Belclare, Ballaghy, Letrim, and Carrickdrumras, 
The country is well watered by the Shannon, Boyne, 


Liffy, Lee, Blackwater, Sure, Bartow, Slaney, Mourne, 


Ban, Newrywater, and ſome other rivers. 

The chief lakes are Lough-hearn, in Fermanagh, 30 
miles long, and 10 broad: Lough-neagh, lying between 
Antrim and Tyrone, 20 miles long, and 10 broad: and 
Lough-foyle, near Londonderry, which has a commu— 
nication with the fea: beſides, the natives have much 
improved their inland navigation, by cutting navigable 
canals; nor is there any country that abounds more in 
ſpacious bays and commodious harbours, 

It has been obſerved by ſome, - that Ireland is treated by 
the Engliſh as a conquered country, in nothing more 
than in matters of trade; and that they are in a manner 
compelled to ſuppreſs and prohibit the exportation of the 
Iriſh manufaQures, to prevent the ruin of their own. 

It is certain, that the Iriſh have not only wool and fullers 
earth in as great perfection as the Engliſh, but have 
abundantly the advantage of them in the manufacturing 
it. Their ſituation alſo for an extended trade is more 
adyantageous than that of any other nation in Europe, 
their harbours being many and commodious. Their in- 
habitants likewiſe are numerous and hardy, inured to 
want and labour, eaſy to feed, and able upon poor fare 
to run through a great deal of work. All the neceſſaries 
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for long voyages, belides the returns they mae f 
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late years, they, as well as'the Scotch, ſend valt qa 
to the Britiſh colonies, and import it into England 
free. 
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Now wil all the works. is no more than 2,000,0001, 
_ according to the ingenious Dr. Davenant, and 
84 how would the Engliſh have been able to ſup- 
3 with matter for ſuch an exceſs of luxury 
1 tofuſion, as has been lately known, and at the ſame 
78 maintained ſuch long and expenſive wars, had 
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of Ireland, will, as is urged by her advocates, enlarge the 


viſition which they make by trade is at laſt to center 
Mmons the Engliſh ; and fince it is evident, without em- 
vying them, it is impoſſible for the Engliſh to recover 
the trade they have loſt, what ſhould hinder them from 
making a proper uſe of the Iriſh, from ſetting them up 
« in{truments to increaſe the Britiſh wealth, and to 
prevent the riſe of any others,. to whom the trade of the 
univerſe might prove a fatal acceſſion of power, much to 
be dreaded by the reſt of Europe? 

Put how far the Iriſh manage their own trade at pre- 
{:nt, is to be ſeen in the following 


Atrat of the exportations and importations of Ireland 
2 the year ending the 25th of March 1725, eflimated 
at a medium of the ſelling price for that year. 


Br and from Exports. Imports. 
South Britain, Wales, Guern- L. K 
ſey, and Jerſey - 476,652 441,799 
North Britain, and the Iſle of | 
Man - - 21,250 21,003 
* Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
" and Hamburg - 4,249 74,300 
Holland and Flanders — 52,618 70,043 
France = — 214,422 141,650 
dpein and the Canaries, Portu- 
zal, Genoa, and Leghorn 149,984 60,959 
* Plantations - 96,825 
Total L. 1,053,782 819,701 


wing thus conciſely run through the chief branches of 
Ide in Ireland, and (ct forth the greivances complained 
by the Iriſh, it may be proper to mention a propoſal 
which has been made for incorporating Great Britain and 
Ireland together; to make one kingdom in all reſpects, 
ode to parliament, trade, and taxes. | 

Aae his propoſal of incorporation has long been the wiſh of 
"ny perions of both kingdoms : and it is ſaid, that in- 
vrlidly great would be the benefit on both ſides. The 
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merce of the two nations would be at an end; which would 

be attended with theſe further happy conſequences, that 

many of the neceſſaries of life would be imported cheaper 

into England, than they now can be purchaſed ; which 

would be a great advantage to the merchant and manufac- 

turer : and many more of the luxuries, ornaments, and de- 

licacies of life, would be exported from England into Ire- 

land: for moſt certain it is, that, in proportion as Ireland 

grew rich, the natives would take the richeſt of their cloaths, 
furniture, plate, jewels, equipage, aud the like, from Eng- 

land. The inducements, likewiſe, of being near the par- 
liament, the court, and the public funds, would bring 

many more Iriſh families to reſide and ſpend their fortunes 
in England than at preſent. In ſhort, whatever wealth 

Ireland would draw from other countries, by its produce, 
manufactures, and happy ſituation, would all center in 
England. 

By ſeveral ſtatutes, hemp or flax, end all the productions 
thereof, as thread, yarn, and linen, of the growth and 

manufaCture of Ireland, may be imported by Britiſh or 
Iriſh directly into Great Britain, free of all duties, upon 


certificate of the officers of the port where ſhipped, ex- 


preſſing the marks, number, tale, or weight of the ſpe- 
cies in each bale or parcel mentioned in the bill of lading, 


with the name and place of above of the exporter from 


Ireland, and of the perſon who ſhall have ſworn the 
goods are the manufacture of Ireland, and where and to 
whom in England conſigned ; and oath of the maſter, 


that the goods are the ſame mentioned in ſuch cer- 


tificate, 

But, by the 5th of George I. wrought ſilks, ſtuffs, &c. 
muſlins and callicoes of the manufacture of Eaſt India, 
China, or Perſia, may not be imported into Ireland, but 
from Great Britain; upon forfeiture thereof, or the value, 
with the ſhip, and furniture, 

By the 6th of George II. no ſugars, paneles, ſyrups, or 
molaſſes, of the product of any of the plantations in 
America, nor any rum or ſpirits of America, except of 
the growth and manufacture of his Majeſty's colonies 
there, may be imported into Ireland, unleſs ſhipped in 
Great Britain in ſhips legally navigated, upon forfeiture 
thereof, or the value, together with the ſhip and all her 
furniture, | 

Any perſon aſſiſting in the unlawful landing, or receiving 
any of the aforeſaid goods fo landed, are to forfeit treble 
their value; and for obſtructing officers 50 l. and to 
ſuffer three months impriſonment. 

Maſters of ſhips, being his Majeſty's ſubjects, receiving 
any of the aforeſaid goods on board, in order to land the 
ſame, contrary to the true intent of this act, are to for- 
feit 100]. 

It is certainly neceſſary for Great Britain to maintain a 
friendly correſpondence with Ireland ; and nothing is 
more likely to anſwer this end, than the encouraging the 
linen manufacture there, which it is highly the intereſt of 
the Britiſh people to promote, and ot the Iriſh people to 
ſet upon ; being for the moſt part of another nature than 
what is made either in North or South Britain ; for, be- 
ſides the employment it will give to the poor, large tracts 
of land will be taken up for raiſing hemp and flax, both 
which thrive well in many parts of that kingdom. On the 
other hand, the low labour of Ireland being employed 
on that manufacture, it will no way prejudice that of 
Great Britain, but make the Iriſh better able to trade 
with the Engliſh, for ſuch things wherewith they are 
ſupplied by the latter ; it being undoubtedly the intercit 
of Great Britain, that all thoſe nations ſhe trades with 
ſhould grow rich, by any methods that do not make her 
poor ; and more eſpecially Ireland, whoſe profits arc ge- 
nerally ſpent in England. | 

After the fear that the value of the Britiſh lands would 


be leſſened by the improvement of Ircland, had produced 


a deſtruCtive prohibition of Iriſh cattle ; the people of that 
country being neceſſitated to find out ſome other employ- 
ment for their lands, turned their thoughts to the breed - 
ing of ſheep, and raiſing a growth of wool. No {ooncr 
was this effected, but a prohibition enſued on the part of 
Great Britain, to export the manufactures made of th: 
wool. This prohibition on the Iriſh tended greatly tg 
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ruin the woollen trade of Britain, and raiſe that of France; 
for unleſs the Iriſh are ſuffered to export woollen goods, 
they muſt ſell their raw wool to the beſt bidder, and that 
is France; one pack of Iriſh wool workin up two 
packs or more of French wool; which is double the 
damage to Great Britain, that the opening the exports 
from Ireland would be. France, by leflening her taxes 
in time of peace, enabling thereby her people to work 
cheap, could afford to give large prices for Iriſh wool, 
and become the chief market for it ; having thereby 
raiſed for exportation an immenſe cheap ſaleable manu- 
fafture, which their own wool was not capable of doing. 
As this increaſed, that of Great Britain declined : and 
though the caſe is ſo at preſent ; yet ſtill this fear, or 
rather infatuation, about the value of the lands in Great 
Britain, makes the Britiſh government perſiſt in a prohi- 
bition, that not only hurts the Iriſh, and ruins the Britiſh 
ſubjects, but enriches the French: for, as the caſe now 
ſtands, either Ireland or France muſt have the woollen 
manufacture; Britain, by reaſon of its heavy taxes, and 
monopolies, that make labour dear, being inferior to both, 
The Iriſh export clandeſtinely ſome camblets to Liſbon, 
and underſel the French; therefore the Iriſh can recover 
the woollen trade out of their hands. And ſhall Great 
Britain compliment the French with a trade that ſhe de- 
nies her own ſubjects? Nay, moſt of what Ireland 
gets centers at laſt in England; and ſhall the Engliſh 
refuſe ſuch a ſum which the Iriſh would ſnatch from their 
enemies, and preſent to Great Britain ? 

RIS. A very common plant, well known in England, 
France, Italy, Portugal, and other countries; having 
its name from the colour of its flower, which imitates 
in ſome reſpect the iris, or rainbow; but that of Florence 
is in moſt eſtimation. 

The root of this plant is uſed by perfumers for making 
the powder of iris; by dyers, for giving their cloths and 
ſtuffs a good ſmell; by confeCtioners, for confeQs ; by 
bleachers, for making their lixiviums odoriferous; by 
phyſicians, who preſcribe it in ſome remedies ; by fur- 
geons and apothecaries, who apply it as an ingredient in 
ſome unguents ; and laſtly, by perſons for making their 
breath ſweet and agreeable ; but, beſides the various uſes 
of the root, a green colour is extracted from its blue 
flowers, which ſerves for painting in miniature. 


IRON. A hard, fuſible, and malleable metal; of great 


uſe in the affairs of life; conſiſting of an earth, alt, 
and ſulphur, but all impure, ill mixed, and digeſted, 
which renders it extremely liable to ruſt. It is the hard- 
eſt, drieſt, and moſt difficult to melt of all metals ; but it 
is ſoftened by heating it often in the fire, hammering it, 
and letting it cool of itſelf z and it is hardened by extin- 
guiſhing it in water. See Hardening. 
It may be rendered white, by cooling it in fal armoniac 
and quicklime ; but the ſtrongeſt temper of iron is ſaid to 
be that which it takes in the juice of ſtrained worms, 
See Tempering. 
Iron has a great conformity with copper ; and the two 
are not eaſily ſeparated, when ſoldered together; whence 
ariſes that uncommon friendſhip, which poets feign be- 
tween Mars and Venus. See Copper, and Vitriol. 
It has likewiſe ſo great a conformity with the loadſtone, 
that Rohault ſays it is itſelf an imperfect one; as alſo, 
that if it be a long time expoſed in a certain ſituation, 
it becomes a real loadſtone, and mentions the iron in the 
ſteeple of Notre Dame at Chartres as an inſtance, See 
Mag net. | 
There are ſeveral kinds of iron, which have properties 
very different from one another; as, Engliſh iron, which 
is coarſe, hard, and brittle, fit for fire bars, and ſuch 
uſes : Swediſh iron, which is a fine tough ſort, will beft 
endure the hammer, is ſofteſt to file, and in all reſpects 
the beſt to work upon: Spaniſh iron, which would be 
as good as the Swediſh, were it not ſubject to red-ſear ; 
that is, to crack betwixt hot and cold : German iron, 
commonly called in England Dort ſquare, becauſe brought 
thither from Dort, and is wrought into bars of three 
uarters of an inch ſquare; being a coarſe iron, and only 
t for ordinary uſes. 
There is another ſort uſed for making of wire, which is 
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Generally ſpeaking, the beſt iron is * ; | 
and tougheſt, and, when it breaks is of Which l Os 
colour, without any of thoſe glitter © Vn ge 
flaws or diviſions like thoſe ſecn in bra backe a 


There are a great number of zu e 
— — 3 but thoſe in the foref wy Bein malt 


then 


tel 
ſubjec 
or Ma 
cuſton 


the Cl 
cot i 
for th 


terſhire, are in the moſt t uin G. forfeit 

in abundahge, differing worh wh the ore i h That 1 

goodneſs, | our, weight, » gs afor 

T he beſt, cylled bruſh ore, is of + bluiſh oy 
* 


ponderous, and full of little ſhinin colour, v 
tilver ; affording the greateſt — ＋ like gan, 
ing melted alone, produces a metal ver A but 
and therefore not fit for common ue J * and big 
ing whereof, the workmen make uſe of or the res 
material, termed cynder, which is nothir Pow: fart 
of the ore, after the metal has S ut the nh 


cert hc: 
where 
made | 
which | 
is the { 
That n 


which being mingled with the other. u WP." 
gives it that excellent temper or toughneſs ef dal 
— g iron to be preferred to any brought => 10 0 upon pa 
When the furnaces are once at work, ch 4 : 
conſtantly employed for many months together, gen being 3 
fering the fire to flacken night or day, but fil ſy hy the ref 
the waſting of the fuel, and other material: By the cin 
poured in at the top: charcoal is uſed alt other ping I 
work, as ſea-coal will ſcarcely do, bans. ON mul 


From theſe furnaces the workmen bi bal. pit 
pigs of iron, as they call them, to their — 0 
is wrought into bars. 

A very conſiderable trade in iron is carried on it nk 
dam, particularly of Swediſh, Spaniſh, and Liege ing 
The 100 lb. of Swediſh iron in large or ordinary hat 
uſually ſold for about 12 8. ſterling. 
2 100 Ib. of Spaniſh iron, for about 128 34, þ 
ing. 
The 100 lb. of Liege in rods, for about 11, | 
ſterling. See Sweden, 


NMING 
ſ5-paten 
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By the ſtatutes of the 28th Edward III. and than Mmona 
Will. III. iron made in Great Britain, except af if ondan ; 
ore, or brought into Great Britain and there ſold, bn „e hy 
to be exported, upon forfeiture of double the whe 5s 5 


the King. 
By an act paſſed in the 12th year of Chatles!!, 


de; Ou 


bandeliers, brid!e-bits, halbert-heads, and ſharps, bolt E 20 
muſkets, carbines, fowling-pieces, piſtols, pike-teat ” 388 
ſword or rapier blades, ſaddles, ſnaffles, and ting 4 1 wy 
may be exported by any perſons, | . 
By the ſtatute of the 23d of George l. reciting, l 3 
as the importation of bar iron from his Mafttty sd B = 
into the port of London, and the importaticn of Pg F to þ , 
from the ſaid colonies into any part of Great Bir, 3 & 
the manufacture of ſuch bar and pig iron in Great bit Tier ; 
would be a great advantage, not only to th: [2 Os 
nies; but alſo to the kingdom, by furniſhing tie Calo = 
nufacturers of iron with a ſupply of that uſeſul and ed <q | 
ſary commodity, and by means thereof large ſums 08 ations 


ney then annually paid for iron to foreigners me, 
ſaved to the kingdom, and a greater quai © 
woollen and other manufaQures would be eum 
America in exchange for iron: it was ren 1 
That the duties then payable on pig iron, . * 
imported from his Majeſty's colonies in 2 
any port of Great Britain, ſhould ceaſe; 25 2 
ſhould be payable upon bar iron made in 
from the ſaid colonies into the port of Lon ” f 
That no ſuch bar iron ſo imported into the po * 
don ſhould afterwards be exported, 3 * 
wiſe, to be landed at any other place in A gy 
except for the uſe of his Majeſty's Gaye ve t j 
that the ſame, and the veſlel, ſhould be 92 amed f 
ture and ſeizure, as prohibited and N u 
clandeſtinely exported or imported, 0! Ach e 
which the ſame ſhould be exported 0! Imp 

2 


18 .I 


i 4 alſo opon pain that the ex- 
or able ta her and mariner if the veſſel, ſhould be 
peter ap like penalties and puniſhments as the maſter 
ject. of the veſſels laden with prohibited and un- 
d or goods clandeſtinely exported or im- 
* en liable by law; and that no officer of 

t any coquet, for exporting or 
— ROD ſoch — — ſo exported, except 
Majeſty's dock-yards, upon pain of 


the cu 


in 
＋ uſe of his 


e he or pig iron ſhould be imported duty free 


« aforeſaid, unleſs the ſame ſhould be ſtamped with ſome 
mark denoting the 


where the 


k 2 2 
«ex 4 is to adminiſter without fee, that the ſaid iron 


dhe lame mentioned in the certificate. 8 
That no mill or other eng ne for ſetting or rolling o 
on, of any plateing forge to work with a filt-hammer, 
or any furnace for making ſteel, ſhould be erefted or con- 
dobel, in any of his Majeſty's colonies in America, 
upon pain that every perſon offending therein ſhould, for 
ery ſuch mill, forge, or furnace, forfeit 100 -᷑I _. 

v4 is alſo the name of an Arabian meaſure for lilks, 
being 3 Achs of an Engliſh yard. 

the refunir g of IRON, ſee Refining. 

the onder /in of IRON 1nto fleet, ſee Steel. 

rping IRON, ſee Harping. _, ond 
x mulds, Yellow lumps of earth, or ſtone, foun] in 
halk-pits, about the Chiltern-hills in Oxfordſhire ; being 
reality a kind of indigeſted iron ore. | 

dy fk, is applied to a ſhip or boat, when her bolts, 
ils, or ſpikes, are ſo eaten with ruſt, that they make 
lows in the plants, whereby the ſhip. leaks. .-- 
INMONGER. A perſon who deals in various forts 
f iron wares, as alſo in moſt ſorts of braſs work, tor 
hold furniture, and other uſes. | 

IMONGERS company of London, was incorporated by let- 
rs-patent of the 2d of Edward IV. in 1464, by the 
della ion of The maſter. and keepers, or wardens and 
mmonalty, of the art or myſtery of ironmongers in 
ondon ; conſiſting of a maſter, two wardens, aud the. 
hole livery are aſſiſtants, which contains 84, whoſe 
ne is 15 l. They have an elegant hall in Fenchurch- 
et, where they tranſact their buſineſs, with a great 
de; out of which, according to the directions of ſe- 
ral Bs is annually paid to charitable uſes, about 
Boo]. | 
des this great charity, Mr. Thomas Betton, a Turky 
erchant, by will, in the year 1724, deviſed to the 
any in truſt about 26,0001. one moiety of the pro- 
thereof to be perpetually employed in the redemption 
8 iti captives from Mooriſh ſlavery ; apd the other 
' to be equally diſtributed between the poor of the 
5996 and the ſeveral charity-ſchools, within the city 
' toerties thereof, 

WOIS, or the five Indian nations in North Ame— 


* dr are in alliance wich the Engliſh. Their country 
100 wounded by Canada on the north, by the Enylith 
rl Nations of New York and Penfilvania on the caſt 


1 louth, and by the lake Ontario or Frontenac on the 
t; where they have long ſerved as a barrier to the 
uy * culonies againſt the French, and their 
= g anada: but it is ſaid the French have lately 
ou the Mohawks, one of the five nations, to 
their ancient allies the Engliſh. See Indian Ame- 


d 1 river, which runs from ſouth to north 
8 va, falls into the river Oby, and makes part 
V doundary between Aſia and Europe. 
8 Scotland, in the bailiery of 
Cam, ituated in 4 deg. 40 min. of W. lon. and 
A 5 ow of N. lat. at the mouth of the river Ir- 
8 EE of Clyde, 15 miles E. of the iſle of 
* 3 miles weſt of Edinburgh. | 
3 my partaking of white and yellow, or 
3 coured vellow; of which there ate different 
e pale, clear, golden, and dark iſabelle. 
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ISING Glaſs, See Ichihyocalla. 
ISLAND, or Je. A tract of dry land, encompaſſed with 


-- 


water, either with the ſea, a river, or lake: in which 
ſenſe iſland ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from continent, or 
terra firma. See Continent. 


Some conclude from Gen. x. 5. and from Eccl. xxiii. 


that iſlands are as ancient as the world; and that there 


were ſome at the beginning. Whatever becomes of the 
proof, it is by no means probable, that the large iſlands, 
far remote from the continent, are new; or that they 


either aroſe out of the ſea, or were torn from the main 


land. Nor is it leſs certain, that there have been new 
iſlands formed, by the caſting up of vaſt heaps of clay, 


mud, and ſand; as that, for inſtance, of Tſongming, in 
the province of Nanquin in China; or by the violence 


of the ſea, which has torn off large provinces from the 
continent, as the ancients imagined Sicily, and even 
Great Britain, to have been formed. It is alſo certain, 
that ſome have emerged above the waves, as Santorini 
formerly, in the Levant, and three other iſles near it 
lately ; the laſt in 1707, which roſe from the bottom of 


the ſea after an earthquake, that was ſuppoſed to have 


looſened-it from its hold. 

Several naturaliſts are of opinion, that iflands were formed 
at the deluge; others think they have been rent and ſepa- 
rated from the continent by violent ſtorms, inundations, 
and earthquakes. Theſe lait have obſerved, that the Eaſt 
Indies, which! abound, in iſlands more than anv other part 
of the world, are likewiſe more annoyed with earthquakes, 


tempeſts, lightening, ahd volcanos, than any other part. 


Varenius thinks moſt of theſe opinions true, in ſome in- 


| ſtances, and believes that there have been iſlands pro- 


duced each of theſe ways. St. Helena, Aſcention, and 


other ſteep rocky iſlands, he ſuppoſes to have become ſo, 


by the ſea's overflowing their-neizhbouring champaigns. 


. By the heaping up large quantities of ſand, and other ter- 
reſtrial matters, he thinks the iſlands of Zealand, Japan, 


and others, were formed. Sumatra and Ceylon, and 
moſt. of the Eaſt Indian iſlands, he rather thinks were 
rent off from the main land; and concludes, that the 
iſlands of the Archipelago were formed in the ſame way, 
imagining it probable that Deucalion's flood might con- 
tribute towards it. | 


ISLE de Dieu. An iſland in the bay of Biſcay, on the 


coaſt of France, fituited in 2 deg. 5 min. of W. lon. 


and 40 dep. 45 min. of N. lat. 14 miles W. of the coaſt 
of Poitou. 


IsLE F France, is an iſland in the Indian ocean, ſituated in 


56 deg. of E. lon. and 20 deg. of S. lat. 400 miles E of 
Mad »gaſcar, and about 60 miles from the iſle of Bourbon ; 
formerly ſubject to the Portugueſe, who called it Il ba do 
cerno : it was afterwards in poſſeſſion of the Dutch, who 
called it Mauritius; but it is now ſubject to the French, 
who gave it the name of the Iſle of France. See Mada— 
gaſcar. 

The Portugueſe never had an eſtabliſhment in this iſland. 
The Dutch had only a ſmall fort for the ſafety of thoſe 
they ſent to cut wood; but the French have eſtabliſhed 
a ſtaple there for the conveniency of their India com- 
pany. | 

This iſland is about 45 miles in circumſerence ; the 04! 
is very good and fertile, producing equaily Indian and 
European fruits. Its air is alſo very wholſome, and fit 
for refreſhing fatigued ſeamen ; but the principal utility, 
for which it was made choice of by the French com- 
pany, conſiſts in its two ports, 


ISOLA. A port town of Italy, in the Hither Calabria, 


ſituated on the Mediterranean, in 18 deg. of F. lon. and 


39 dep. of N lat. 15 miles S. of St. Severino. 


ISPAHAN, or I ſuban. Tue capital city of Perſia. ſituated 


in 50 deg. of E. lon. and 32 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 
See Per ſia. , 5 0 


ISSEL. A river of the united Netherlands, which, riſing 


in Weſtphalia, runs north by Noeſburg. and afterwards 
by Zutphen and Deventer, dividing G «<1.'erland from the 
provinces of Overyſſel and Zutphen; and diſcharoins 
itſelf into the Zuider ſea, near Campen. 3 


ISTHMUS. A narro:v neck of land, which ſeparates tw» 


ſeas, and joins a peninſula to ſome other country ; as the 
6 B iithmus 
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iſthmus of Suez, which joins Africa to Aſia; and the 
iſthmus of Darien, which joins North and South America. 


ITALY, according to common obſervation, refembles a 


boot, or leg with part of the thigh ; and extends in length 
from the N. W. to the S. E, that is, from the foot of 
Mount St. Bernard, a mountain of the Alps, to the city 
of Oranto, 600 miles in a direct line. The breadth is 
very unequal; for meaſuring the boot-top under the 
Alps, it is at leaſt 400 miles, in the calf of the leg about 
120, and towards the inſtep about 80 in breadth ; ex- 
tending from 38 deg. 20 min. to 47 deg. of N. lat. and 
from the 7th to the 1th deg. of E. lon. It is bounded 
by the Alps, which ſeparate it from France, Switzer- 
land, and Germany, towards the north and north-weſt ; 
by the gulph of Venice, or the Adriatic ſea, and the 
country of Trent, towards the caſt ; by the Ionian ſea, 
and ſtreight of Meſſina, towards the ſouth ; and the Tuſ- 
can ſea, towards the weſt, 
The ſeas which encompaſs Italy on three ſides, are the 
Adriatic, the Tonian, and the Tuſcan. There are alſo 
abundance of fine lakes, as Major, Lugano, Como, Iſco, 
and Garda in the duchy of Milan; Traſimene, Perugia, 
Vulſin, and Bracciano in Tuſcany; and Fucin Fundi, 
Caſtello-Gandolpho, and Calano in the» Campania of 
Rome. Beſides, there are a multitude of leſſer ſtreams ; 
which having their ſource in the Appenines, fall either 
into the Tuſcan or Adriatic ſeas; the principal rivers be- 
ing the Tiber, Po, Arno, Mincio, Adda, Adige, and 
Volturno. 
Italy may be conſidered under three grand diviſions. Up- 
per Italy, containing the (principality of Piedmont ; to 
which may be added Savoy, though on this fide the 
Alps; the duchy of Montferat, the territories of Genoa, 
duchies of Milan, Parma, Modena, Mantua, and the 
territories of Venice, Middle Italy, containing the do- 
minions of the Pope, and the Great Duke of "Tuſcany ; 
in which may be comprehended the territories 'of Lucca, 
The Lower, or Southern part of Italy, conſiſting of the 
kingdom of Naples. 


1. The countries ſubjef to the King of Sardinia. 


Savoy is bounded by the lake, and territories of Geneva, to- 

wards the north ; by Piedmont, from which it is ſepa- 
rated by the Alps towards the eaſt and ſouth ; and by 
Dauphine, and Lionois in France, towards the welt, 
Its provinces are ſeven; the duchy of Savoy properly ſo 
called, the county of Geneva, the duchy of Chablais, the 
barony of Foſſigny, the county of Taraintaiſe, the county 
of Maurienne, and the duchy of Aoutte ; the capital city 
being Chamberry, fituated in 5 deg. 45 min. of E. lon. 
and 45 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. go miles north-weſt 
of Turin, and 45 ſouth of Geneva. 
The common people of this country are exceeding poor; 
which does not proceed ſo much from the barrenneſs of 
the country, being more fruitful in many parts than 
Switzerland ; but from the deſpotic power of the prince 
and great lords, whoſe vaſſals the peaſants are, being not 
allowed a ſubſiſtence out of the lands they manure. So 
great is the ſcarcity of corn in ſeveral villages, that tra- 
vellers relate, it is a rarity to meet with a piece of bread, 
and that they have been forced to content themſelves with 
a glaſs of wine, and a few cheſnuts, the uſual food of the 
natives, at their inns upon the great road. Their poverty 
therefore obliges many of the natives to go abroad; ſo 
that Savoyard chimney ſweepers,'pedlars, and raree-ſhow- 
men, are ſeen in every part of Europe. The country 
however produces wine, and ſome corn, apples, pears, and 
other fruits. They have alſo large herds of black cattle, 
coats, hogs, veniſon, and wild fowl in the woods and 
mountains; as alſo plenty of fiſh in their lakes and rivers. 
There are alſo large woods of fir-trees, which afford 
maſts, pitch, and tar for ſhipping ; they have ſome oak 
timber; beſides marble, ſtone quarries, and coal-pits 3 
likewiſe in ſeveral places mineral waters, and hot baths ; 
of which thoſe at Aix are moſt reſorted to. They have alſo 
ſeveral ſalt pits, and fountains, which furniſh them with 
good white ſalt. In Foſſigny there are allum mines, and 
the valley of Aouſte affords a good ſand for making cryſtal 
glaſſes. 


IT AZ?! 


The principality! of Piedmomt e 1 
from north to ſouth, and om es CO miles in Jenpth north-3 
eaſt to weſt ; being generally eompateg , breadth 
and upwards in circumference, It ma 9 be 300 m The J. 
eight parts or provinces 3 as Piedmont 5 de divide into 
quilate of Saluzzo, the county of Aſti e the mu. whereo 
Verceil, the principality of Maſſerano q. - lordſhip & The J 
Ivrea, and the vallies of the Vaudois; the, MArQuiſate of gowns \ 
ing Turin, ſituated in 7 deg. 16 min of x, Ai, The va 
of E. lon 


deg. 55 min. of N. lat. at the c * and 
and Doria, 100 miles 8. W. d the ri 6 pi 
Lyons, and 100 miles N. W. of Genez. . . k. nd Lo 
figure, three miles in circumference, much . han the five 
its buildings, and the reſidence of his Sardini * or ne con 
This country lies between the Alps on ” Marky to the 
the Appenine hills on the other ; but i Sq fide, 2n4 The ore 
with barren rocks and mountains, as its f. n at 500, 
Savoy and the ſtate of Genoa are. On tx bom d po mor 
there is not a more defirable climate, 2 * en much o 
more fruitful province in Italy, bund ter, g greater | 
wine, fruits, rice, cattle, and fowls of all k; Fo 5 from cu 
lent cheeſe, filk, flax, hemp, and IN . vantage, 


crop is ſometimes deſtroyed by ſt 5 bu th bo, 8. 
called the plague of Piedmont? whes hg ror 
ſickle. In plentiful years they export — p orte 
corn and rice, as well as Cattle, ſilk, linen d wh | 
iron, and paper, inſomuch that no country of bs 8 ö 
ſions yields ſo great a revenue to its prince; . 
want moſt is a large breed of horſes, with which | 
=_ 72 33 | _ 
e dominions of the King of Sardinia lui | 
of Piedmont are the 8 of Nice, Tal = 
Bueil, with the principalities of Oneglia ud ff 
netta. 
The county of Nice is bounded by the marque af 
luzzo on the north; by the county of Tende, wy! 
territories of Genoa, on the eaſt ; by the Mediteras 
on the ſouth; and the county of Broglio or Bueil, a 


6 exte! 
o the V 
breadth, 
the land- 
nate the 
Montfer: 
jorth, a 
Forence 
e ſoutl 
The cout 
ocks anc 
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Provence, on the weſt. The country produces pls 7 | 
of oil and wine, though but little corn, being very mu d 
tainous. | 
The city of Nice ſtands on the Mediterranean, ina; N 0 
ſant plain, at the foot of the Alps, 10 miles to the N 'm Po 
Antibes, and 60 to the S. of Pignerol ; being defende ce an 
a ſtrong caſtle, ſituated on a rock, which command 3; mh; 
the town and the harbour. = that 
Villa Franca is fituated on the ſame ſhore, about 5 nit be chie 
to the E. of Nice. It ſeems to have a better ha { = 
and is defended by two forts. evel fir 


The county of Tende is bounded by Piedmont on the hal 
north, by the territories of Genoa on the eaſt, ani 


We pro 
the county of Nice on the ſouth and welt; the d lang 
town whereof is Tende, ſituated at the .foot f GE .. m. 
Apennine, about 30 miles to the north of Villa Fra ur is lar 
and hath a caſtle for its defence. Ind ; on] 
The county of Brog/io, ſometimes reckoned pat il d {eval + 
caunty of Nice, is bounded by the valley of Barccloud le Other 
on the north, by the county of Nice towards de Bi, Abe 
and by Provence in France on the ſouth and wel; a, One: 
chief town whereof is Broglio, ſituated on the front re, Mor 
Provence, about 30 miles to the north of Nice. Upneto, 
The principality of Oneglia lies on the Meder erde, i 
encompaſſed on three ſides by the territories of , a, ander 
being about 25 miles in length, and 8 in bread place 
chief town Oneglia, ſituated on the ſea, avout 75 ered At 
8. E. of Turin, It is a populous trading P " 4 at tl 
country about it abounds in oil and fruits Genon, 
The King of Sardinia's dominions which lie 1 tories, 
ward of Piedmont are the duchy of Montierat, + i dim 
andrin, the Vigevano, and the Lomelin in © * * 
neſe. 105 e a 
The duchy of Montferat is bounded by the * . Alb 

f drin on the vnſide 
Verceil on the north, by the Alexan * Mderal 
the territories of Genoa on the ſouth, and bf A * pleaſa 
of Aſti on the weſt ; the chief towns ww" 1 
Ponteora, Lucedia, Acqui, Nice de la Palle, 4 = ; 
Alba. 3 C Q 
The Alexandrin lies between the terror” a b e, and 


0 tons 


Montfetat“ 
and Milan on the ſouth and eaſt, and Moni L 
3 


3 


weſt; the chief towns whereof are Alexandria and 


prth 


7 wana lies between Novara on the north, Milan 
te oof and Lomelin on the ſouth ; the chief towns 
on 


ioevano and Mortara. | 
gear, les to the ſouth of Vigevano z the chief 
, whereof are Valencia, Lumello, and Freſcarolo. 
me walleys of Seſſia lie between the river of the ſame 
ume, and the lake Major. 8 
duchy of Montferat, the Alexandrin, the Vigevano, 
* are pleaſant fruitful countries, watered by 
and wer Po, yielding corn, wine, and oil; and as they 
a 40us to Piedmont, are a very valuable addition 
4 be King of Sardinia's dominions. 
4 Jinary revenues of this prince are uſually computed 
* doo l. ſterling per annum; but this ſeems to be 
s oe than an uncertain gueſs, as he does not too 
n his ſubjects, by laying on them duties 
ter than they can bear, and thereby diſcourage them 
a cyltivating and improving their lands to the beſt ad- 
2 e, which would in the end redound to his own 
"wy Sordinia, under Italian iflands. 


2. The republic of Genoa. 


4 extends along the Mediterranean from the river Var 
be Marra, 150 miles in length, but not above 20 in 
breadth, and in ſome places ſcarce 10. It is bounded on 
de land-ſide by the Alps, and Apennine hills, which ſepa- 
i» the Genoeſe from the county of Nice, Piedmont, 
Montferat, the Milaneſe, and Parma, on the weſt, 
nth, and north-eaſt. It is bounded by the ducky of 
Forence towards the eaſt, and by the Mediterranean on 
e ſouth. 

[he country lying thus open to the ſouth ſun, and the 
ocks and mountains covering it from the north winds, 
be ait is much warmer than in the neighbouring country 


pps of the mountains are perfectly bare, baving neither 
pod nor herbage upon them; but the bottom, and 
puth-fide of the mountains, are well planted with 
ines, olives, mulberries, and other fruit-trees, and in 
me places with palm trees; the laſt of which are ſel- 
pm found in other parts of Italy; but the ſoil yields 
ce any corn, nor have they great plenty of fiſh in their 
8; ot rather, as ſome relate, theſe ſeas are ſo tempeſ- 
ous that the fiſh are not eaſily taken here. | 
be chief city is Genoa, ſituated in 9 deg. 30 min. of 
lon. and in 44 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. part of it on 
erel ſirnd near the ſea, but riſes gradually to the top 
the hill, like the ſeats of a theatre, and affording a 
ſe proſpect from the ſea. The circumference of the city 
» miles, containing 30 pariſh-churches, 20 colleges, 
d many convents and religious houſes, The har- 
Pur 1s large and deep, but expoſed to the ſouth-welt 
1nd; only there is a mole for the ſecurity of their galleys 
d (all veſſels, 
'© other principal towns are Gavi, Cogereto, Varagio, 
Wil, Albenga, St. Lorenzo, Taggia, St. Remo. Ventimi- 
a, Uneylia, Final, Sarzana, Lerce, Spezza, Porto Ve- 
ie. Monteroflo, Seſtri, Lavagne, Rapallo, Porto F ino, 
Eueto, Torriglia, Vergagny, and Chivari. 
60%, is a little port-town 15 miles ſouth weſt of Ge- 
and not worth mentioning, but that it is ſaid to be 
Place of the birth of the famous Columbus, who diſ- 
cd America. 
4 at the bottom of a bay about 30 miles ſouth-weſt 
N s one of the largeſt towns in the Genoeſe 
=, to which the King of Sardinia ſometimes ſets 
, = Noli is fituated on the ſame coalt, with 
10 hs ed by a caſtle, and two forts, and may be 
de 2 tolerable harbour on a coaſt where none are 
denga is on the ſame coaſt, formerly eſteemed 


vnlderable city, and 
» pleaſantly 1 nd a pretty good harbour. St. Re- 


of at Umiglia is tuated 15 miles to the weſt of Oneglia. 
Tun Rota; * port town, ſituated at the mouth of the 


Monaco is the capital of a little principa- 


„eon ging to the family of Grimaldi 
1 and ba. 3 y of Grimaldi, defended by a 


** N 9 8 s 
"WIS ſituated to the eaſt of Genoa are Rapallo, on 


f Piedmont, and in ſummer it is exceſſive hot. The * 
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a bay of the ſame name, 16 miles S. E. of Genoa, fa- 


mous for the excellent oil produced in the country about it: 


Lavagne, 25 miles S. E. of Genoa : Borgheto, the capi - 
tal of a marquiſate : Sarzana, the eaſt boundary of the 
ſtate of Genoa, a large populous town of good trade : and 
Porto Venere, 7 miles to the ſouth of Sarzana, upon the 
gulph of Spezza, eſteemed a good harbour, and defended 
by a fort. 4 

The Genoeſe are reputed to be ſagacious, and dextrous in 
buſineſs; all their nobility and gentry applying themſelves 
to trade, and are better acquainted with the myſteries of 
over-reaching and cozening thoſe they deal with, than 
the gentry of other countries, who are ſeldom obſerved 
to be guilty of ſuch practices, 

The legiſlative authority in the republic of Genoa, is 
lodged in the great council or ſenate, The adminiſtra- 
tion of the government is committed to the Doge or 
Duke, with the councils called the figniory, college, an 
aſſembly ſtyled the council, and an aſſembly compoſed of 
the ſigniory, and college united in one. 

As to their naval ſtrength, it is dwindled to nothing. 
Their fleet, which formerly obtained ſv many glorious 
victories over the Venetians, "Turks, Spaniards, and 
ſettled ſo many colonies in Aſia, is now reduced to fix 
galleys; and when they would hive made an addition to 
them of four more, the French King ordered them to 
deſiſt, at their peril. 

The ordinary revenue is computed to amount to 
2000001. ſterling per annum; but, upon an extraordi- 
nary occaſion, the great men muſt ſubmit to be taxed in 
proportion to their wealth. 

There is a bank at Genoa, whoſe fund is part of the 
public duties, which are appropriated to pay off the debts 
of the republic; from whence it is natural to think the 
projeQors of the Engliſh ſinking- fund took the hint. 
The Genoeſe country being but a barren ſpot, they uſually 
have two or three years proviſions of corn, wine, oils 
and other neceſſaries in their magazines, which the ma- 
giſtrates ſell out at reaſonable prices in ſcarce years, to 
the people. 

The republic of Genoa for a long time diſputed with that 
of Venice the empire of the Mediterranean, and the com- 
merce of the Levant; but fince the famous victory of 
Chiozza, whereby the Doge Andrew Contarini ruined 
the naval force of the Genocſe, they ceaſed being rivals 
of the Venetians, after they had been ſo near 300 years. 
It is however certain, that .it is only in the commerce 
of the Levant, that they come ſhort of the Venetians ; 
having the advantage over them throughout the reſt of 
Europe, eſpecially in Spain; and becauſe otherwiſe it is 
by Genoa, that foreigners trade to all parts of Lom- 
bardy. 

The different kinds of filk the Genoeſe bring from Meſ— 
ſina, and other ports of Sicily, with the beautiful and 
rich ſtuffs manufactured at Genoa, conſtitute its greateſt 
trade; the Genoeſe having ſeveral veſſels arrive yearly 
in their port; who make part of their cargo conſiſt in 
their manufactures, which are plain velvets, black and 


coloured; others with large flowers, whoſe ground- work 


is of gold, filver, and filk; damaſks of all colours in 
great eſteem, ſatins, carpets, cloths of gold, ſilver, and 
ſilk ; their other commodities are olives, oil, all ſorts of 
confects, Genoa points, ſtockings, gloves, patterns for ſilk 
breeches and waiſtcoats, ribbons, gold and lace, paper, 
ſoap, rice, figs, almonds, anchovies, white marble, le- 
mons, perfumes, Italian cream of tartar, Parmeſan 
cheeſe, red coral, coffee, cottons, and all the drugs for 
medicine and dying which are brought from the Le- 
vant. 
The commerce of the Genoeſe to Smyrna is now but 
inconſiderable, where notwithſtanding they always kecp 
a conſul. 
In the flouriſhing times of this republic it was miſtre%, 
of ſeveral iſlands in the Archipelago, and poſſeſſed ſever l 
towns on the coaſt of Greece, and the Black ſea. Pera, 
one of the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, was even under its 
juriſdiction, which facilitated its commerce to the L:- 
vant ; but the declining of its ſtrength, and the loſs ot ſo 
many ſtates, cauſed the ruin of its comme:ce in thoſe of 
the 


1 


the Grand Signior, where but few of its ſhipping now ap- 
pear under the, French flag. 

W hen foreign ſhips arrive in the port of Genoa, the mer- 
chandiſes they are laden with are depoſited in a large ma- 
gazine, called Porto Franco, or free port; becauſe the 
merchandiſes which enter there to be ſold, or to go out, 
without having been ſo, pay no duty of importation or 
exportation; merchants paying theſe duties only to the 
cuſtomhouſe of the republic, in proportion to the vent 
they make of their goods, and being allowed to reimbark 
them in default of ſale, without the obligation of dil- 
charging any impoſt, See Corſica, under Italian iſlands. 


3. The duchies of Milan and Mantua, ſubjeft to the houſe 
of Auſtria. | 
The duchy of Milan is bounded by Switzerland on the 
north ; by the territories of Venice, and the duchies of 
Mantua and Parma, towards the eaſt ; by the Apennine 
mountains, on the ſouth ; by the King of Sardinia's do- 
minions, on the weſt; being about fo miles in length 
from north to ſouth, 60 in breadth from eaſt to weſt, and 
300 in circumference. 
It is well watered with lakes and rivers; the whole 
country being one fruitful plain, abounding with corn, 
wine, and delicious fruits, intermixed with great num- 
bers of fine towns and villages. 
Milan, the chief city of the Milaneſe Proper, and firſt di- 
viſion, is ſtyled the Great; and that very juſtly, if its di- 
menſions, multitude of inhabitants, magnificence of 
churches and palaces, manufactures, and commerce, be 
conſidered. It ſtands upon the little river Olana, in 9 
deg. 30 min. of E. lon, and 45 deg. 25 min. of N. lat. 
250 miles N. W. of Rome, and 100 N. E. of Turin; 
having the advantage of two navigable canals, by which 
it has a communication with the rivers Adda and Teſin. 
It is ſuppoſed to contain 300,0co ſouls; among whom 
are great numbers of nobility and gentry, as well as mer- 
chants. | 
Milan affords gold thread; flowered velvets, whoſe 
ground-work is of gold, filver, or filk ; ſeveral beautiful 
ſilk ſtuffs, and prepared filk ; of which great quantities 
are conſumed in the manufactures of France; beſides 
ſteel, iron ware, and fine cryſtal works. | 
The civil government of Milan is lodged in the ſenate, 
conſiſting of prelates, doctors of law, and gentlemen of 
the country, who are however ſubject to the controul of 
the Auſtrian vicar-general. 
Ihe ſecond ſubdiviſion of the Milaneſe, is the Pavcſe; 
which lies to the ſouth of Milaneſe Proper; the ſoil 
v hereof affords ſuch plenty of corn, wine, and the moſt 
delicious fruits, that it is called the garden of the Mila- 
ne ſe. 


The zd ſubdiviſion of Milan is the Ledeſan; abound- 


ing in rich paſture, and large herds of cattle, and is fa- 


mous for its checſe : the chick towns whereof arc Lodi, 
and Lodi Vechio. 

The Cremoeneſe is a {mall province to the eaſtward of the 
Lodeſan; from w hich it is ſeparated by the river Adda, 
and abounds in corn, wine, flax, and fruits. The chief 
tuwns are Cremona, Caſal Maggiore, ard Soncino. 
Comaſco, the 5th ſubdivikon of the Milaneſe, lies north 
of Milaneſe Proper; the chief towns are Como, Lecco, 
Bellamo, and Fort de Fuentes. 

The 6th is Ang hiera, ſituated on each fide of the ſouth 
part of the lake Maggiore ; the chief towns are An- 
ghiera, Arona, Orta, Palanza, Canobio, Ugona, and 
Domo d'Olſcella. 

Ihe little province of the Nævareſe is bounded by the 
diſtrict of Anghiera on the north, by the Milaneſe Pro- 
per on the eaſt, and by the King of Sardinia's territories 
on the ſouth and welt ; the chief town being Novara. 
The Tortoneſe lies to the eaſt of the Alexandrin; and the 
chict town is Tortona, 

The dittrict of Bcbb;o lies between the Paveſe on the 
north, and the Apennine hills, which ſeparate it from the 
territories of Genoa, on the ſouth ; the chief town bein 
Bobbio. | 
The conſtant revenues of the duchy of Milan are com- 
puted at 300,000 |. ſterling per annum. 

The duchy of Mantua is bounded by the Breſcian and Ve— 
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roneſe, part of the tertitor 


by another part of the V of Venic 


© on the 


etian dona: b. , 
rareſe, on the eaſt ; by the duchies of l a the}. . ; 
randola on the ſouth; and by the C. odena and > Bs 
duchy of Milan, towards the weſt : he: tele, in The « 
the duchy of Mantua Proper, thas of © iel Parm: 


county of Novellara, the d dalal, th 


uchy of Sabionettz 4 l 


cipalities of Bozolo, Caſtiglionè St 

rino. 'The whole is abou 50 he i ay. and 10 i 
very unequal breadth, in ſome places en p tf The c 
and in others not 7. The chicf A | Pope's 
Borgoforte, Governolo, Oftiglia, 8 | the 
Luzara, Viadana, Guaſtalla, Novellarz 9 5 00 Geno! 
20lo, Caſtigſione de la Stivere, and Solferin f miles 
The city of Mantua ftands in the middle f pretty 
formed by the river Mincio, about 80 miles fn 2 Mar the Pi 
Milan, and as many foutti-weſt of Venice g ale The P 
rendering it very unhealthful in the hot deln. of Luc 
the continent by a cauſe-way 3co paces long o * ſouth-t 
of Cremona, and by two other 5 or 699 bs * chief t 
wards the north, with forts and nete * | The ci 
defence. It is betweea 4 and 5 miles in 2 L gbor 


and ſuppoſed to contain 50, oco inhabitan's, The 

is a place of good trade ; thcir filk minu4g 5 
ticularly has a great reputation all over Eu a 
it is from this city thoſe glorious Italian my 0 
mantuas, take their name, which the Engliſh * 
difficulty to imitate than any other. 3 
The country of Mantua abounds in corn, fry 

ſilk, and excellent paſture ; but has little 200d wa 


4. The duchy of Modina. 


Under the name of the Medeneſe are comprevente 
duchies of Modena, Mirandola, Reggio, the m 19k 
of Scandiano, and the principalities of Corregioand(y 
It is bounded by the Mantuan towards the north, by 
Bologneſe towards the eaſt, by the Appenine hillston 
the ſouth, and by the Parmeſan on the weft: extend 
about 60 miles in length from N. to S. and 50 in bral 
from E. to W. the chief towns Modena, Boſtia, Fi 
de Modena, Frigano, Carfagnano, Mirandola, U 
cordia, Reggio, Rubiera, Berſello, Scandiano, Ong 
Carpi, Safluolo, and St. Martin de Eſte; all (ubjeft 
the Duke of Modena, who is now alſo governor of 
lan, under the Empreſs-Queen of Hungary. 
The city of Modena is the capital, fituated in 11 & 
20 min. of E. lon. and 44 dep. 45 min. of N. lu 
miles S. of Mantua, and 20 N. W. of Bosc, 
pleaſant ſruitful country, but not well built, or very} 
pulous. It has a trade in ſilk manufactures, veine 
ſtuſfs. 

Reggio is the capital of a duchy, and ſands abw 
miles N. E. of Modena; being a populois tant 
better built than Modena, and ſubject to the ſame rd 
whoſe revenues are computed to amount to 109% 
per annum. 


5. The duchies of Parma and Placentia, | horn b 
The duchy of Parma, including the Plains 10 0 


bounded by the Cremoneſe, and Lodelan, 0n V | 
by the duchy of Reggio, towards the eaſt; by . 
torics of Genoa, and Modena, on the ſouth; a 
Paveſan, and the Bobbion, on the welt; a_ 
miles in length, and 30 in breadth, The ci" 
are Parma, Caſtel Guelpho, Fornovo, Comezn. 
cenza, Nibiano, Borgo St. Domino, dang 
Maggiore, Buſſeto, Borgo de Val de 1 — „ ; 
Compano, now ſubject to the infant os hn h 
to the Kings of Spain, and of the Two $icilies 


The duchies of Parma and Placentia =_ þ Ws 
bleſſed with a fine air, and fruitful foil. , = 


alſo in cattle of all Kinds; and the woc! of tber he 


not inferior to any in Italy. Their 9 A, 
and they have plenty of the belt oil, 2 r | Val ( 
and fruits; truffles, a delic ous root r * ity of 
plants, are found alſo here and they e | in 43 
of copper and ſilver ; but the revenue Þ b, abo 


maintain its prince. * 
The city of Parma is ſituated on 1 45 mir 
name, in 11 deg. of E. lon, and 44 des, 


er of tf 


; Wi 
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N. W. of Bologna, 60 N. E. of Genoa, and 


lt. d Milan it is three miles in circumference, and 


med a ſtrong town. 


- or Piacenza, is 30 miles N. W. of 
one pt 4s ſouth of the river Po, in a fruit- 


wy . . oy 
d with rivulets, being 3 miles in 


about half a m 
ful plain, well watere 


extent 6. The grand duchy of Tuſcany. als M4 
The duchy of 7 uſcany, or 2 is 1333 . ; 
z territories on the north, eaſt, and loutn-calt , . 
we 
raden ſea on the ſouth-weſt ; by the ire wan 5 
4 10a and Modena on the north weſt; _ ing 1 
ih in length, and about as man] in, beende darts, 
ty near ſquare. It is uſually divided into three parts, 
1 Ken the Florentin, and the Sienneſe. ; 
e Pile is bounded by the Florentin, and the republic 
Lucca, on the north and eaſt 3 by the Sienneſe on the 
wr and the Tuſcan ſea on the ſouth-weſt ; the 
— ns being Piſa, Leghorn, and Volterra. 
The ciy of Piſa is 4 miles ſouth of the ſea, 10 north of 
n, and 40 weſt of Florence. It is the largeſt 
town in Toſcany next to Florence; being divided almoſt 
p two equal parts by the river Arno, whereof the ſides 
el with a loping wall form a mighty commodious quay, 
here ſhips of burden formerly unloaded their merchan- 
, hut the mouth of the river being now choaked 
iis only navigable for ſmaller veſſels. This town 
un y maintained werful flzets, and diſputed the ſo- 
ercignty with the Genoeſe and Venetians. It made a 
veſt alſo of the iſlands of Sardinia and the Baleares, 
wced the city of Carthage, and was of great ſervice 
"ft the infidels in the holy land; but being ſubdued 
* the Florentines, and the ſeat of the government re- 
el, the town became deſerted, the buildings de- 
el; nor does it ſcem to be in the power of the Great 
le to reſtore it to its former happy ſtate ; though this 
| been attempted by ſometimes making it the reſidence 
the court, and granting extraordinary privileges to 
citizens. 
1 or Livorno, is ſituated in 11 deg. of E. lon. and 
deg. zo min. of N. lat. in a low ground on the Tuſ- 
ſea, 40 miles weſt of Florence, and 150 north-weſt 
Rome; being one of the beſt harbours in Italy, and 
unded with a wall, and other fortifications, for its 
merchandiſe ſent up the country, of which there are 
ut quantities, are clogged with impoſitions as ſoon as 
leave Leghorn. All the wines, oils, and filks, muſt 
e their way through a variety of duties before they 
the port: and though this muſt enhance the price 
them to the foreign merchant, yet the labouring oar 
altogether on the natives; for the port is free, which 
made it rich and populous ; foreign merchants re- 
ing there from all nations, particularly the Engliſh and 
ch, as alſo the French and Spaniards, with ſome Ar- 
ans, Jews,” and Turks. ; 
Engliſh and Dutch are thoſe who trade there moſt ; 
horn being properly the ſtaple of all the merchandiſ, 
dring from the Levant and the Weſt. 
& of the trade paſſes through the hands of Jews and 
mans, who are generally brokers and factors there 
nations ; their brokerage-fees being half per cent. 
for ſales and purchaſes ; they have half per 1000 for 


if | | 

luchy of Florence is bounded by the Bolognois, and 

ana, towards the north; the duchy of 0 

ia, towards the eaſt 3 by the Sienneſe on the ſouth ; 

7 the Piſan, and the republic of Lucca, towards the 
de Chief towns are Florence, Fieſoli, Pratolino, 

— Scarperia, Fiorenzola, Pietra Mala, Piſ- 

ato, Poggio imperiale, Empoli, St. Miniato al 
Barbarino, Colle, Pougibond, Monte Pul- 

522 Cortona, Arezzo, Burgo St. Sepul- 

Ya Ombroſa, and Anciſa. | 

ol Florence lies in a fruitful valley on the river 

143 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. 36 miles to the eaſt 

of — as many to the north of Sienna, and 120 
ode, in a moſt deſirable ſituation, encompaſſed 


inges, and a fourth per cent. for inſurances of 


rbin, and 
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with beautiful hills on three ſides, full of villages, country- 
ſeats, gardens, groves, and woods of olives riſing gra- 
dually till they join the higheſt mountains of the Apen- 


nines; and towards the welt lies that rich valley watered 


by the river Arno, which extends as far as Piſa, abound- 
ing in corn, wine, oil, and all manner of delicious fruits, 
The town is of a round form, about 6 miles in circum- 


ference, encompaſſed with walks, and other fortifica- 


tions, and defended by three citadels. 
The nobility and gentry think it not beneath them to 
apply themſelves to trade, and the laſt great Great Duke 
himſelf was ſaid to be one of the moſt conſiderable mer- 
chants in Europe ; nay, the gentry ſell their own wines 
by retail out of doors, though not in their houſes, and 
even hang out a broken flaſk for a ſign at their court- 
ards. 
— is a large town, ſituated in a valley, about 30 
miles to the north of Florence, conſiderable on account of 
its trade, | 
The Sienneſe is bounded by Florence Proper towards the 
north, by the territories of the Pope on the ſouth and eaſt, 
and by the Tuſcan ſea on the ſouth-weſt ; being about 
60 miles in length, and as many in breadth. The chief 
towns are Sienna, Maſſa, Caſtiglione, Buriano, Gro 
ſetto, Monte Alcino, Pienza, Sanquirico, Savona, Ra- 
dicoſani, and Chiuſi. 
The city of Sienna ſtands in a healthful air, 36 miles to 
the ſouth of Florence, pleaſantly ſituated on an eminence 
in an exceeding fruitful country; being about 4 miles in 
circumference. 
Beſides the rich manufactures of gold, ſilver, and ſilk, as 
brocades, ſatins, damaſks, velvets, and fine woollen 
ſtuffs, ſuch as light ratines of all colours, and black drap 
ſerges made in the manufactures of Piſa, Florence, Lucca, 
and other towns of Tuſcany, or the neighbouring ſtates; 
there are alſo to be met with there ſilks of all ſorts, 
olives, and other commodities produced in the country, 
except oils which are brought from Gallipoli and Apulia, 
the exportation of thoſe of the country being prohibited; 
to which may be added ſpun and wool cotton, coffee 


which comes there by the way of Alexandria, alum, Ro- 


man aniſe, fine lacca, white, black, and red marble, red 
coral, ſoap, and Florence wines. 

The French carry on two ſorts of trade at Leghorn ; the 
one conſiſts in the merchandiſe they either import or ex- 
port, the other in the freighting of French ſhips upan 
the account of other nations. The latter is of little con- 
ſequence upon account of the expences of being under 
the French flag; which amount to near 9 per cent. when 
thoſe of other nations amount hardly to 2 per cert. 

As to their commerce in merchandiſe, the moſt conſider- 
able was formerly that of their cloths ; but it is now much 
fallen by means of the Engliſh ſelling theirs at a cheaper 
rate, 

The annual revenues of the Great Duke are computed 
to amount to 500,000 |. per annum. 

The reſt of Tuſcany belonging to other princes and ſtates, 
are the territories poſſeſſed by the republic of Lucca, the 
State delli Preſidii, formerly poſſeſſed by the Spaniards, the 
principality of Piombino, the domain of the houſe of Cibo, 
and laſtly the marquiſite de Fos di Novo. 

The city of Lucca is ſituated in the middle of a fruitful 
plain, about 15 miles over, near the river Secchia, 10 
miles to the north of Piſa, and 12 to the eaſt of the 
Tuſcan ſea ; being of an oblong form, 3 miles in circum- 
ference, and encompaſſed by a wall, defended by 11 baſ- 
tions, and other fortifications. 

Viareggio is a little port, about 10 or 12 miles to the weſt 
of the city of Lucca ; Orbitello is ſituated on the Tuſcan 
ſhore ; Port Hercole is a large town and harbour on the 
Tuſcan ſea ; and Piombino is a ſtrong fortreſs and harbour 


once ſubject to the Spaniard. 


7. The republic of Venice. 
The Venetian dominions in Italy are bounded by the 


country of the Griſons, Trent, and Tyrol, towards the 


north ; by Carniola, and the gulph of Venice, on the 
eaſt ; by Mantua, and Ferrara, on the ſouth ; and by 
the duchy of Milan, on * _ being about 180 miles 

| in 
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in length from eaſt to weſt, and 100 in breadth towards The Vicentin is equally fruitful anq 


the eaſt-end, but ſcarce half ſo broad on the weſt part, Vicenſa | A Pleat; g. 
and of a very irregular figure. | vinces <1 =_ —_ —— ly, The 8 d 
Theſe Venetian territories are uſually divided into thir- ties, except the Belluneſe r Meir trade, or cn 0 1 
teen provinces, the Dogado, the Padouano, the Poleſino of corn and wine for its «, Rich de a ſufficient T 
de Rovigo, the 4 the Breſcian, the Bergamaſco, timber and iron mines, of — * is moſt r N F 
the Cremaſco, the Vicentin, the Treviſana, the Feltrino, Iſtria, frequently deſcribed _ 2 e to the — A 
the Belluneſe, the Cadorino, and the port of Friuli. peninſula bounded by Carniol © Italian province, 4 
Venice, the capital oy of this ſtate, is ſituated in 13 deg. compaſſed by the Adriatic on _ the north, and : 4 
of E. lon. and 45 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. in the La- being about 60 miles in length caſt, ſouth, and w A 
E 5 miles from the continent. Theſe Lagunes are woody, mountainous country. . and 59 in breadth. } T 
uppoſed to have been originally marſhy grounds, which the Venetians on account 72 * chiefly value, 
the ſea encroached upon, leaving here and there ſome chief towns are Cape d'Iftria ; fit HA And timber, Tis 6 
little iſlands, on which the fiſhermen of Padua built in the gulph of Trieſte, Pirano Gun on a ſmall iin the 
their huts in the fifth century; when the Goths and Van- Pola, with good harbours; 0 ta Noyz, Parenzy, 5 
dals over -· running Italy, ſeveral conſiderable families of Flaum. 0 ro, and St. Vo, tr 
Padua, Aquileia, and other neighbouring cities, obſerv- Morlachia is bounded by Croatia and Boſs pre 
ing the advantageous ſituation of theſe illands, that they north; by Dalmatia on the eaſt ; b * towar th gre 
could neither be approached by ſea or land by an enemy, towards the ſouth ; and by Iſtria 6 5 gulph of Veai 15 
retired hither with their effects, and laid the foundation of about 80 miles in length, and 25 in e weſt; bei 7 
this great city. The water of theſe Lagunes is ſo very on the coaſt ſubject to the Venetians a 2 They = 
ſhallow, that it will not admit of veſſels but in certain grad, whereof the former has a a hy ny and Ne his 
channels marked out with ſtakes, and which the govern- The Venetian Dalmatia is divided eu agg harbour, ful 
ment are at great charges in keeping clear by mills, and iſlands. The chief towns on the co . _ . 
other engines: on the fide towards the Adriatic there is a ſurrounded by the ſea, but joined to he went we 72 and 
long bank of carth, called the Lido, extending 40 or 50 bridge : Nona, Scardone, Sebenico St. Nahen 7 Ty 
miles in length, which breaks the fury of the ſea, and lona, Trau; Spalato, a populous 46% , 1 Pit 
makes theſe waters calmer in blowing weather than they beſt harbours on the coaſt ; Cliſſa Ciclu * mel a) 
would otherwiſe be: nor are there more than two or Novo, Cataro, and Budua. n ng im 
three paſſages by which the city can be approached that The Venetian iſlands on the coaſt of Morlachi; | 
way; and theſe ſo difficult, that if the buoys and other matia are Cherſo, Oſera, Veolia Pago * a | 
ſea-marks were removed, their pilots would find a diffi- ood harbour, Arbe, Groſla, La Caron us 
culty in entering them. The number of the inhabitants, ezina, and Corzola, un 
according to ſome, is 130,000 ; and, according to The Venetian iſlands upon the coa 
cha. zoo, ooo; of which the firſt- ſeems neareſt the are Corfu, a — 2 ＋ OE 
truth. ' 


: oranges, lemons, and a great variety of other fut: g 
The iſland of Muran is ſituated about 2 miles N. E. of chief cities Corfu, and Caſtope, bara 


Venice, and is one of the largeſt and pleaſanteſt iſlands The iſlands of St. Maura and Cephalonia, of 5 
in the Lagunes; the chief town is of the ſame name. the latter produces wine, oil, ſilk, wool, honey, anl „ 
Here was the famous manufacture of Venice glaſs, which wherewith the natives carry on a tolerable trale | 
brought in a conſiderable profit to the republic before the iſland of Zante moſt conſiderable for the lite g 
other nations learned the art ; but they are now equalled, called currants, or corinths, from their being fit d 
if not excelled, by the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, who | vated about the city of Corinth. England, France 
uſed to take it oft their hands, the reſt of the countries of Europe, are ſupplied t 


Malamocco is an iſland two miles from Venice, conſi- this kind of fruit from hence, and conſequenth 

derable for its harbour, and for lying upon one of the iſland hath a very great trade. | 

narrow channels which leads from the Adriatic to Ve- The revenues of the republic are computed to amout 
nice, Chiozza is ſituated on a little iſland on the coaſt 1, 200, ooo pounds ſterling per annum, It is pee 
of the Dogado. Torcello is a ſmall city on an iſland of the Venetians can equip out 30 men of war, 100 ya | 
the ſame name; ſo are Caorle and Grado. and 10 galeaſſes. The ſovereign power is lodged f e\ 
The Paduan, on account of its fertility, and delightful nobility, about 1500 of which conſtitute their ga 0 
ſituation, has obtained the name of the garden of Italy, council; the Doge having little ſhare in the goveraas | 

and the terreſtrial paradiſe, The chief towns are Padua, A noble Venetian is always generaliſſimo at le; 
Abano, Arqua, Montfelice, Eſte, Anguilura, Campo the command of the iſlands, ports, and maritime pu T. 
St. Pietro, and Citadella, ſubject to them; and there is conſtantly a provenaks ta 
The city of Padua ſtands in a pleaſant plain, ' watered by neral of the ſea, who commands when there 5 08 re 
the rivers Brent and Bachilio, about 22 miles to the weſt raliſſimo. He is changed every two years, and b un 
of Venice; the form almoſt circular. The manufacture by two noble Venetians, without whoſe concurs | 
of cloth here brought in a great revenue to the ſtate can undertake no enterprize. T here is alſo a gels 
formerly, and is not inconſiderable at this time: but the the gulph, who commands the gallies, clears the u 
'Engliſh finding means to furniſh the quality of Venice pyrates, and takes care that the cuſtoms are duly 


with better cloth clandeſtinely, few of the nobility wear The Italians, particularly the Venetians and 
any thing elſe, notwithſtanding the magiſtrate of the pomps had for a. conſiderable time in their 
is obliged by his office to ſee that no body wears the merce of the ſouth of Europe, while the hans. 
cloth of a foreign country. joyed that of the north. | 
The Pelefino de Rovige, is a countr fruitful in corn and The Venetians, eſpecially as long as the route to 
paſture, well watered by the rivers Po, Adige, and Adi- was thought impraRicable by the ocean, * 
geſto; the chief towns are Rovigo and Adria, The Ve- alone the maſters of the ſpice, drugs, 11 41 
roncſe abounds in excellent fiſh, corn, wine, oil, filk, merchandiſe which came from thence, wil 
wool, cattle, and ſome quarries of marble ; the chief ported from ſeveral ports, and cities of Egypt 1 
towns are Verona, Peſchiera, and Garda. The Breſcian where they had been brought from the Red 
has plenty of corn, wine, and oil; but is moſt remark- either in caravans, or by embarking them on 
able for its iron mines and works, its plantations of flax, The Portugueſe having happily cou th 
and linen manufaQture 3 the chief city is Breſcia, which Good Hope towards. the end of the 13 - 
is a, populous trading town, The Bergameſce and Cre- troduced this rich commerce to Liſbon Dub 
maſco are not much remarkable, except Bergamo, the ca- years after, tex were deprived by the — 0 
pital of the former, a populous town, and place of good preſent furniſh. Venice, and the other Vene 
tiade; the merchants of Germany, Switzerland, and Tho chis moſt important part of the _ — 
Italy, reſorting to its annual fair, | been taken away from them, Jet what 
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i of the moſt conſiderable of Europe; 
gf at or ht of Genoa, tbe richeſt of Italy: 

70 rchant ſhips reſort to Marſeilles for the trade of 
. Alicant for that of Spain; Ancona upon the 
—_ ſca for the papal territories ; Naples, Leg- 
__ Genoa for the other fide of Italy: but the greateſt 
E. ry on bo ſea is the commerce of Smyrna, Con- 
* = 4 and the other ſtates of the Grand Seignior, 
2 the Mediterranea. 

ambaſſador which the republic keeps at Conſtanti- 
o i; called Baile, which in the Lombard language 
es Judge-conſul, whereof in reality he diſcharges all 
tons; and tho' he has great political intereſts 
3 wich the Porte for his maſters, thoſe of 


trade are not the leſs recommended to him; it being 


_ 
S Mark. 
N that theſe duties, all expences deducted, 


mount to 100,000 Crowns, during the three years of 
bs reſidence. Under him are two other principal con- 
{uls, who reſide one at Aleppo, which is the center of all 
de alice commerce carried on in the Mediterranean, 
ind the other at Alexandria in Egypt. 

Teonable Venetians of inconſiderable fortunes are uſually 
pitched upon for filling theſe two conſulſhips, which they 
evjoy ducing life ; the republic being willing to grant them 
tme (or te. elta liſning their fortunes in theſe very lucra- 
weenployments, which engage them in no expences. 
the other port-towns the conſuls are only private citi- 
bens; 2nd the places of their reſidence are Cyprus, Tri- 
wh in d ria. Smyrna, Chio, Roſetto; and in Italy, An- 
un, and Genoa, 

Tis ſupriſing what a quantity of gold cloths, and filk- 
ifs of the Venetian manufacture are ſold in all the ports 
of the Levant 3 and it is ſuppoſed, if the Venetians are 
elicved, that the Turks conſume alone more than all 
urope together. 
There is at Conflantinople a great vent of their cloths, 
ich in reality are leſs fine and beautiful than the Eng- 
I Dutch, and French; tho* perhaps for this very 
ſon more eſteemed by the Turks. 

be Armenians eſtabliſhed at Venice, and thoſe who 
we there yearly, contribute greatly to drive on a great 
ae; it being uſually on Dutch ſhips which return from 
be Levant that they load their merchandiſe ; and the 
eight they pay, is not one of the leaſt profits of the 
duch in the Mediterranean. 

merchandiſes which foreigners export from Venice 
e velrcts of all colours, whoſe ground-work is either 
in, or gold and ſilver; rich brocades; gold, ſilver, and 
K tabdies ; lockiog-glafſes; thread-lace, called Venice 
uts; glaſſes, or other cryſtal veſſels, either for drink- 
or ornamental ſake 3 rice, currants, tartar, cream of 
ur, lik, gloves, ſnuff- boxes, coral, olives, oil of 
ts; all Levantine drugs, fine lacca, orpiment, aniſe, 


4 


J, 


ſock ſeed, ſulphur, turpentine, ſoap, and very fine 


oſt kinds of merchandiſe are imported to Venice; ex- 
Pt Copper, iron, and eſpecially cloths which are con- 
"and merchandiſe, 

de commerce that Venice has moſt at heart is that of 
- emol, and that of Germany: to keep them on 
4 boting the Republic has granted great privileges 
mio the Turkiſh and German merchants eſtabliſhed 


0b 8 Capital, and has aſſigned them vaſt buildings, as well 
inc | ſerve them for lodgments, as to be the ſtaple of their 
5 andiſe: that of the Turks is called Il Palazzo de 
- | : * that of the Germans Il Fondego de Tudeſchi. 
t 1 1 be happens among the Turks, and the ſub- 
„ N Aude republic, wherein the former think them- 
Pry 1 1 _ they call loudly for ſatisfaction, and ob- 
* ® readily, that. it ſeems that the Venetians dare 
cute efule it them. 
ky commerce of the Germans, it is carried on in 
0 il party by ſea and partly by land. 
05 1 "I 8 The Eccl:fiaftical State. 
wo * — (Ominions are bounded by the territories of 
| Beets 3 the north; by the Adriatic: ſea on the 
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north-eaſt ; by Naples on the ſouth-eaſt ; by the Tuſcan 
ſea on the ſouth-weſt ; and by Tuſcany on the north-weſt, 
which it encompaſſes on three ſides, and is of a very ir- 
regular figure; extending in length from north to ſouth, 
about 240 miles, and in its greateſt breadth from eaſt to 
welt 140, tho” in ſome places it is ſcarce 20 miles broad. 
They are uſually divided into ſeven provinces ; the Cam- 
pania of Rome ; the patrimony of St. Peter, compre- 
hending the duchy of Caſtro, the territory of Orvieto, 
and the county of Ronciglione : the province of Sa- 
bina ; Ombria, or the duchy of Spoleto, in which are in- 
cluded the territories of Perugia, and the Contado di 
Citta de Caſtello ; the marquiſate of Ancona; the duchy 
of Urbino; and Romania, comprehending Romania pro- 
per, the Bologneſe, and the dutchy of Ferrara. 

Rome is ſituated in 13 deg. of E. lon. and 41 deg. 45 min. 
of N. lat. 140 miles N. W. of Naples, and 140 S. of 
Florence, ſtanding on the river Tiber, about 16 miles 
N. E. of the Tuſcan ſea; being about 12 miles in extent, 
but does not contain above 120,000 inhabitants. 

Civita Vecchia, in the province of the patrimony of St. 
Peter, is ſituated on the Tuſcan ſea, about 30 miles N. 
W. of Rome, being the port of that city, and one of the 
beſt harbours on the coaſt ; the Pope, in order to draw the 
trade that way, having made it a free port. It is de- 
fended by a caſtle, and other works, and is the ſtation 
of the Pope's gallies. 
The province of Umbria produces wine, oil, fruits, and 
plenty of corn: and Foligno and Terni, two of its towns, 
crive on a pretty good trade, the former in cloth, ſilk, 
gold and filver lace ; the latter in oil of olives, with which 
the country abounds, making. is is ſaid, 300 charges of 
oil every day for 6 months in the year, every charge 
weighing 6co lb. 
It is obſervable at Ancona that the tide riſes not above a 
foot, tho? it riſes above four feet at Venice; and at the 
bottom of the gulph, and in that part of the gulph of 
Venice which lies next the Mediterranean, there is no 
tide at all to be diſcerned. 
Sinigaglia, in the duchy of Urbino, is a harbonr of no 
great conſequence, but is remarkable for its fair held in 
13 and reſorted to by moſt of the merchants of 
taly. 
Peſaro, in the ſame duchy, is one of the largeſt ard beſt 
peopled towns of the Pope's dominions, and has a very 
good trade. 
In the little republic of St. Marins, which has con- 
tinued 12, or 1300 years, there is a ſuburb to the town 
where the inhabitants have a good weekly market, and 
four annual fairs, in which great herds of live cattle are 
bought and ſold : the principal fair being on the feaſt of 
St. Bartholemew. 
The Romania Proper, in theſe dominions, is a province 
diverſified with hills, woods, arable, meadow, and pa- 
ſture; abounding in corn, wine, oil, figs, and other 
fruits; but the ſalt-pits are its principal riches, 

Bologna, in the province of the ſame name, is ſituated upon 
ſeveral little rivulets, and a navigable canal, by which it 
has a communication with Ferrara, and is remarkable for 
its hams and ſauſages, wherein moſt towns in Europe en- 
deavour to imitate them: it has alſo manufactures of ſilk. 
linen, and crapes; with a trade in dry fruits, allum, and 
waſh-balls. 

The Ferrareſe produces corn, flax, and hemp, except 
that part of it next the ſea, which is a perfect bog, and 
very unhealthful. | 

Tho' the Pope has a very extenſive coaſt, both on the 
gulph of Venice and the "Tuſcan ſea, his ſubjects have few 
ſea- ports, or any merchant-ſhips, or any foreign traffic: 
but he engrofles all the corn in the country, the farmers 
being obliged to ſell it to his agents at the price he ſets 
upon ik, * b 

9. The kingdom of Naples. 

The kingdom of Naples is the ſouth-eaſt part of Italy, 

bounded by the Adriatic on the north-eaft ; by the Ionian 

ſea on the ſouth-eaſt ; by the Tuſcan ſea on the ſouth- 
weſt; and by the Pope's dominions on the north-weſt ; 
extending 240 miles in length from the north-weſt to the 
ſouth-eait, 160 in breadth in the broadeſt place, and 80 


in 
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in the narroweſt, It is uſually divided into four large 
portions: Terra de Lavoro, Abruzzo, Apuglia, and 
Calabria. 

Naples, the capital city, is ſituated .in 15 deg. of E. lon. 
and 41 deg; of N. lat. 140 miles S. E. of Rome; being 
7 miles within the walls, as many without, and contain- 
ing 300,002 inhabitants. It lies on the declivity of a 
hill, and one of the fineſt bays that ever the ſea formed. 
The bay is of a circular figure, about 30 miles in diameter, 
three parts of it ſheltered with a noble circuit of woods 
and mountains; the iſland Caprea ſtanding as a vaſt mole, 
which ſeems to have been planted there on purpoſe to 
break the violence of the waves that run into the bay, 
and ſtretches itſelf in a line almoſt parallel to Naples. 

Its principal commodities are raw and prepared filk, di- 
verſe ſorts of ſilk ſtuffs, ſtockings and waiſtcoats of filk, 
or ſilk mixed with gold and filver, Apulia oil, laurrel oil, 
and berries, raw ſulphur, Calabria manna, roſcmary 
flowers, aniſe, and coriander ſecd, dry raiſins, currants, 
h2s, and olives, cream of tattar, foap, dry orange and 


citron-peel-, eſſences, quinteſſences, and perfumes of all 


ſorts. 
The next towns of note in the ſame diviſion are Salerno 
and Amalti, ſituated at the bottom of a bay in the Tut- 
can ſea, with a pretty good harbour. 
The county of Moliſa in the 4514227 is fruitful in corn 
and wine, and produces great quantities of filk. The 
Capitanata in Apuglia abounds in corn and paſturage ; 
Marfredonia has a tolerable harbour ; Terra di Barri pro- 
duces corn, wine, faffron, and fruits; Terra di Otranto, 
in the ſame dillrit, has olives, figs, and other fruits. 
Calabria, eſpecially in the Balilicate, produces corn, wine, 
oil, ſaffron, cotton, wax, and the moſt delicious fruits; 
and in other parts, as in the Calabria Ulterior, is re- 
markable for fine horſes. 
The revenues of the crown amount to about a million 
ſterling yearly, arifing from a compoſition of the nobility 
and gentry for certain ſums, in lieu of their perſonal ſer- 
vices, from a duty on houſes, and almoſt a general ex- 
ciſe. The clergy poſſeſs one third of the kingdom; the 
crown, the nobility and gentry the reſt; the peaſants 
being only the va{ſals. "Though they abound in filk, that 
manufacture is not great, as they ſend moſt of it abroad 
unwrought : befides, all the merchandiſe of this rich foil is 
carried abroad in foreign ſhipping ; becauſe they have few 
{hips of their own, or merchants ; the proprietors of the 
lands ſelling the produce of their reſpeRive eſtates to fo- 
reignets. | 

Italian lands. | 
The iſlands which lie S. W. of Italy in the Tuſcan ſea, 
are Sicily, with the Lipari iſlands, thoſe of Lavanza, Ma- 
ritima, and Favagnana. The iſlands of Caprea, Iſchia, 
Procita, Ponza, and others on the coaſt of Naples. The 
iſlands of Elba, Capraia, Gorgona, and others on the 
coaſt of "Tuſcany ; the ifland of Sardinia, and the iſland 
of Corſica. 
S'cily is of a triangular figure, ſituated between 12 and 16 deg, 
of E. lon. and 37 and 39 deg. of N. lat. being about 170 
miles in length from E. to W. and 100 in breadth from N. 
to S. in the broadeſt part, being ſubject to Naples. It is 
uſually divided into three parts, the valley of Demona, the 
valley of Mazara, and the valley of Noto. There is not a 
country in Europe whoſe hills and plains are more fruitful, 
which occaſioned it being ſtyled the granary of Rome. 
Meſſina, the principal town of the firſt diviſion, is ſituated 
on the ſea- coaſt at the N. E. part of the iſland, in 38 deg. 
20 min. of N. lat. and 15 deg. 40 min. of E. lon. The 
town is of a great length, making a grand appearance 
towards the ſea, and has a large ſecure harbour. 
The ſilk manufacturers live in the ſuburbs, where there is 
a ſquare of upwards of 1009 paces in breadth, in which 
they all work in tbe reſpective branches of their trade. 
The Genoeſe, Florentins, and Luccoiſe, are in ſome re- 
ſpects the maſters of the Meſſina ſilk trade, which is the 
principal, and almoft the only object that brings ſtrangers 
there. 
Linens of all kinds, and common table cloths, are the 
chief merchandiſe which are brought there, and the only 
kind that ſell beſt : however, they are only payable at a 


Palermo, the chief city of the ſecond divif 


 Hiera, Rotto, Strombolo, Panaria, Didima, Felicur, z 


Caprea, or Capri, is an iſland ſituated at the entrance of 


| Maloria, and Gorgona: None of them haye any vi 


Sardinia is an iſland of an oblong form, firetching 


near a bay of the ſea, in 9 deg. 12 min. 0 


ITA 
certain time; the Italians havin 5 
for ſelling every thing for — 
two, three, and ſix months, ſometi 
_ which are brought them. * 
e payments of ſilks, and other m : 
in Spaniſh rials brought fro i *rchandiſe 1s uf 
N a m Spain, orhad 1 
ut if traders are not inclined to b 
take letters of credit for Meſſing, ati fete th 
whence a draught is eaſy for the fair of * 
laneſe, with little diſadvantage. Remitta mel 
had from Lyons to Novi, with ſome benefit; ber i 
; te 


, 
Mes 


tis 
in 


pthe 
only ſuch French merchants as trad ; 
It thould be obſerved, that tho' Frans Os m. 1 
part of its ſilk from Italy, and that there are * kt. 
in all the above-mentioned cities as beautiful p41 ſou 


and filk ſtuffs as in France; yet * 89, ty 
F rench manufaCtures ſo wich 4 — " 
princes, and nobility of Italy, would not % 
ſelves well ſupplied if their ſtuffs did 2 4 
_ 1 1 Tours. N 
elazzo, atti, and Cifalu, are port- towns 

ſtrict, having ſecure harbours, — a — — trade 
on the N. W. part of the iſland, about 1 1 
E. of Meſſina, in a moſt fruitful — = 
advantage of a good harbour, and a briſk trade ; 
ſtuffs, raw ſulphur, cream of tartar, white ſpun : 
a great _—_ of corn chiefly ſent to Portugal, 
Mazaro and Trapano, in the ſame diviſion, xr 

towns, and have a good trade, 2 
In the third diviſion is Syracuſa, fituated at the A; 

of the iſland, lying well for trade, and has ſo excelent 
harbour that people have been induced to reſort thi 
again, after it was deſtroyed by an earthquake in th 
As to the produce of the iſland of Sicily, it is the 6 
with that of Naples; only there is every thing here ig 
much greater abundance, particularly corn, wine, 


fruits, and ſilk, in which they have a good trade; f | 0 
they loſe great part of the profit of this rich produd, _ 
ſuffering it to be exported in foreign bottoms, and oy 


improving their commerce abroad, 
The iflands of Lipari which belong to Sicily, are Lig 


Alicur; but have nothing in them meriting a partic 
deſcription. The ſame may be ſaid of the iſlands of 
vanzo, Maritima, and Favagnana. 


gulph of Naples; the weſt end of it, for about two mik 
is a continued rock, vaſtly high, and innacceſlible by ſa 
which part however is the largeſt town in the iſland, a 
Ano-Caprea, covered in ſeveral places with a very frat 
ſoil. The iſtands of Iſchia, Procila, and Ponza, ns 
no particular deſcription. | | 
The principal iſlands on the coaſt of Tuſcany are oy! 
Elba, Pianoſa, Formicle, Monte-Chrifto, 


remarkable for trade, except Porto Longop in the 
which is a ſmall town near the eaſt-end of the l. 
with a good harbour, and defended by a fort on 2 


north to ſouth in the Tuſcan ſea, bounded by ther 
which divides it from Corſica towards the north; 
Tuſcan ſea, which ſeparates it from Italy ut 
eaſt; and by the ſame ſea on the ſouth and — 
about 40 leagues N. W. of Sicily, between g 
of E. lon. and 39 and 41 deg. of N. lat. being 1. 


in length, and 60 in breadth, ſubject to the beg Ven 
dinia and Duke of Savoy. The oil is fruitf * len n 
manured, producing corn, wine, and 2 , 

but is not cultivated as it ought to be, the name | luce 
ing to have little inclination to huſbandry- imp 


great plenty of cattle; wild beaſts, and n yet ot 


far from having any want of corn, tho 7 
their lands are uncultivated, that ſome years ww 
export 8 or 900,000 buſhels, of which the g 

carried to Spain. — 
Cagliari, the capital, is ſituated on the declrty 


J 


n place» bay of the ſea at the 8. W. 
ub ieh _— nd Caſtell Aragoneſe, in the N. W. 
ol the iſlan 5 PET: | 
Pa pret good harbour, 1 | 
— yery few towns — of * e ** 
d, which is thinly peop 1 519 Yes DG = 
ar — and regardleſs of improving ei 
x fol or ure, ies allo in the Tuſcan fea, a little 
e db vo ie 0 the fauth ofthe coaſt 
8m"; and $0 to the welt of the coaſt of Tuſcany, 
yen $and 10 deg. of E. lon. and 41 and 4.3 deg. of 
Fi. extending about 30 leagues in length from north 
©, and about 13 in breadth from eaff to weft, about 
middle; but being near an oval hgure, 15 much Fare 
wer at each end. It lies 100 miles ſouth of Genoa, and 
lect to that republic, being ſurrounded almoſt with 
whe and mountains, which makes it of difficult acceſs, 
e inland part is pretty mountainous, tho“ there are 
xe pigs which produce plenty of corn, as the bills do 
ail, and fruits: bowever, the ſoil is not ſo fruitful 
bat of Sardinia, nor the air ſo unhealthful; it is pretty 
4 watered with ſprings and rivers, and has plenty of 
le and ſheep 3 2 little ſprightly breed of horſes, with 
+ iron-mines, others of allum, and ſome falt pits. 
i natives are rough in their manners, not at all con- 
fant in trade, and were fo much addicted to piracy, 
ipifering formerly, that it is aid the name of Corſair, 
ich ſignifies a rover, or py rate, Was hence derived. 
he towns of any note on the iſland are, Baſtia the ca- 
al, ſituated on a bay of the ſea, in 9 deg. 40 min. of 
lon, and 42 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. 120 miles S. of 
noa, having a pretty good harbour: Calvi, ſituated 
1a bay of the ſame name; Ajazzo, ſituated alſo on a 
jy of the ſame name, with a good harbour; Bonifacio, 
the ſouth point of the iſland, with a good harbour, 
| a tolerable trade, being eſteemed the beſt town in 
land; and Porto- Vecchio, near the ſea, on the ſouth- 
| part of the iſland, with a tolerable harbour. 
he Corſicans have been long in arms againſt their go- 
mrs the Genoeſe, whom they charge with tyranny ; 
Ile the Genoeſe charge them with being a ſeditious 
tous people. ; | 
REMARKS. 
e trade which brings in foreign materials to be manu- 
aured at home, eſpecially when the materials are pro- 
ei in exchange for native commodities, is certainly 
pefcial, The trade may be called good which ex- 
ages commodities for commodities, manufactures for 
nufaCtures: beſides, an importation of commodities 
git partly for money, and partly for goods, may be 
national advantage; eſpecially if the greateſt part of 
commodities thus imported, are again exported : and 
0 country which takes off the finiſned manufactures 
reat Britain, returning unwrought materials to be 
2 there, contributes ſo fat to the employment 
i Iwhſtence of the Britiſh people as the whole coſt 
manufacturing thoſe materials. 
that it may appear, that the trade of Great Britain to 
* though it runs away with a good deal of Britiſh 
* 1 8 9 to the Britiſh na- 
; lends to Italy ſerges, bays, perpets, ſays, 
oe Coth, loog cloths, ſtuffs, flannels, oe 
» and fiſh: its returns being in thrown and 


lk, wro h | . 
pac _ 4 ſilks, red wool, paper, oil, ſoap, 


11, © and Genoa have made ſome attempts on a 
an manufacture; bein 


ant, and thoſe ck g furniſhed with wool from 


. eattern parts of Spain: but they have 
* bel while wrought ſilks and glaſs are — ſo 
ry 3 from thence as formerly, ſince thoſe ma- 
| pit 1 ave been eſtabliſhed in Great Britain. But 
101 1 of exchange with Venice and Genoa, which 
of ol : merly in favour of Great Bri 


nf it k tain, has lately been 

V FERN particularly in the year 1740. 

N A 0. See Fernando. 
US Lapis, 


A grey, ſoft, brittle tone, in form 


3 WS; 


of ede haying ling drawn regarly on its furfices 
Ie u o fa ade in” ptyte, being Goppoſed dued 
t is of ſome uſe ip phylic, being ſuppoſed to be endue 
with a lickoathrinic powei, and 1 4 ape to dif- 
ſolve the ſtope in the bladder. 


adder. | | 
IVES, St. A borough and port-town of Cornwal, ſituated 


in 6 deg. of W. lon. and 50 deg. 18 min. of N. lat. on 
the Iriſh channel, 60 miles 8. W. of Launceſton. _ 
JUGDEA. A Britiſh factory in India, ſubordinate to the 
orma_ x 
IVICA Hand, is ſituated in the Mediterranean, 50 miles 
E. of Valencia in Spain, and as many S. of Majorca. See 
ponj6 nds 080, W906 many dees 
JUICE, is applied to the yapours and humiditieg incloſed in 
the earth: thus cryſtal is ſaid to be formed of a lapidific 
| juice; and metals are generated of vapours and juices 
condenſed in the __———T Ht.” 
JUJUBS. . The fruit of a tree of the ſame Fah, grow ng 
very commonly in Italy and Provence; being about the 
ſize of a plum, oval, red without, yellow within, of a 
ſweet, very commonly vinous taſte ; they are peQoral 
and aperitive, ſoften the acrimony of the humours, and 
promote a diſcharge by ſputation; having in general much 
the ſame virtues with figs, and are uſed with much the 
ſame intentions. See Fig. LR AMR 
Pliny tells us, that Sextus Papinius brought the firſt jujb5 
from Syria, and truffles from Africa, towards the end of 
Auguſtus's reign. N 
JULE. A coin ficuck and current in the Eccleſiaftic ſtate, 
and in ſome other parts of Italy. A 
The jule of Rome is of the value of 6 d. ſterling, the 
jule of Venice 5 4d. ; and the jule of Leghorn 53 d. 
JULEP, in pharmacy, an eaſy, agreeable, extemporaneous 
potion, preſcribed to fick perſons ; uſually compoſed of 
diſtilled waters, or light decoctions, frequently ſweetened 
with ſugar, or proper ſyrups. 
JULIAN, St. A harbour on the coaſt of Patagonia, in 
South America, ſituated in 74 deg. of W. lon. and 48 


deg. 1 ; min. of S. lat. where ſhips uſually touch that are 
bound to the South Seas. 


JULIAN Year. See Stile. 

JULIERS. A duchy in the circle of Weſtphilia, in Ger- 
many. See Germany, 

JULPHA, was once the capital of Armenia, but now in 
ruins, the inhabitants being tranſplanted to Iſpahan, with- 
in a mile of which they have a town called New Julpha, 
by ſome looked upon as a ſuburb to Iſpahan, where they 
are encouraged and aſſiſted by the Perſians to carry on a 
foreign trade with all the countries of Afia, and are the 
moſt conſiderahle merchants in the world. They are alſo 
permitted to profeſs the Chriſtian religion, having ſeveral 
churches in New Julpha; and they come neareſt to the 
Greek church of any denomination of Chriſtians. 

JUNCUS Odoratus. A kind of plant, or reed, of an aro- 


matic ſmell, growing in Arabia felix, at the foot of 
- Mount Libanus. 

Botaniſts and druggiſts give it ſeveral names, eſpecially 
the flower which is pretty ſcarce, and enters the compo- 
ſition of theriaca, wherein it is much better than the reed 
uſually employed in its place, upon account of the dear- 
neſs of the flower, which ſhould be choſen of a bright 
colour, and as new as poſſible. But the reed ſhould be 
of a flaxen colour, and bordering upon the taſte of the 
flower, | 

JUNK. Any part, or parcel of old cable, hawſers, or the 
like, which are uſed to hang for fenders by the ſides of a 
ſhip ; or elſe it is untwiſted, and made into plates for 
cables, rope-yarn, or ſinnet; and if rotten it is made into 
oakham, 


Junk, is alſo a Chineſe veſſel, uſed in the coaſting trade of 
that country, 

JUNIPER Berries. The fruit of the ſhrub juniper, much 

+ uſed in medicine; as they are certainly carminative; but 
their moſt remarkable properties are in ſcouring the viſ- 
cera, and particularly the reins and urinary paſſages. 
The wood of this ſhrub is alſo of conſiderable uſe in phy- 
ſic ; it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, expels wind, clears the 
lungs, provokes the menſes, and removes obſtructions of 
the viſcera ; it is further ſaid to be ſudorific, cephalic, and 


6D hzfteric ; 


I'VO | 


hyſteric; and from it they draw a ſpirit called pin, a tinc- 

ture, an elixir, extract, and a ratifia. See Geneva. 

It is ſaid it will laſt a hundred years without corrupting 3 

the chemiſts add, that a coal of juniper, covered with 

aſhes of the ſame kind, will keep on fire an entire year. 
FuniyzR-gum, is the ſame as artificial camphor. See Cam- 


pbor. | 

JUNTA, called alſo Junto and Faunfo, A council or 

company of feveral perfons meeting for the diſpatch of ny 
buſineſs : the term being particularly uſed in the Spani 
and Portugueſe affairs, : 
In Portugal they have three conſiderable juntas ; tbe junta 
of commerce, that of the three eſtates, and that of to- 
bacco. The firſt was eſtabliſhed by King John IV. being 
a council of marine. The ſame King aflembled the ſtates 
of his kingdom to create the tribunal of the junta of the 
three eſtates; and King Peter II. created the junta of 
tobacco in 1675, which conſiſts of a prefident and fix 
counſellors, _ ” 

IVORY. The tooth, or tuſk, of an * growing 
on each ſide of his trunk, ſomewhat in form of a horn, 
which is much eſteemed for its colour, its poliſh, and the 
fineneſs of its grain when wrovght. 

Great quantities of ivory are brought from ſeveral parts 
of the Eaſt Indies : but the ivory of the iſle of Ceylon, 
and that of Achem, have this peculiarity, that they never 
become yellow. 

Ivory is alſo abundantly got in all parts of the African 
coaſt ; but eſpecially at Rio-Frefca, the rivers of Gam- 
bia, Senegal, and the ivory coaſt. See Guinea. 

Beſides the great conſumption of ivory for ſeveral works 
and ornaments, it is alſo of ſome uſe in medicine, being 


Black Ivory, or Ivory Black, is the native iy 


12 E 


raſped into a kind of powder for alan. 
ſpirit and volatile ſalt are likewiſe N Pizany, 
puted good in maladies of the hea, 5 


t . 
burning and calcining it, it is ſeppoke yu 100 


N. 
- virtues with coral. e the (in 


But there is alſo a kind of iy f; 
ſome other animals beſides the elephant, wa the ter 


taken out in leaves or ſhivers: when 
ground with water, and made up in — ald t 
uſed by = painters. or doch 
uſcovite IVORY, is a ſort of ivory dy 
— parts of Muſcovite Take 3 nth] 
the banks of the rivers Lena and Tenicia. Der 45 
uſually white, and ſometimes black: their weight: 
200 to 300 Ib. they are uſed for the makin, 
and other works, like elephants teeth ; but . 5 
trade is in Muſcovy, few of them being ſent ah bu 
JURATS, magiſtrates, in the manner of - dere, 
the government of ſeveral corporations: a the fn 
and jurats of Maidſtone, Rye, and Winchel(. ; 
Jerſey has a bailiff and twelve jurats, or (worn a64 
to govern the iſland. | 
JURY-ma/t. An appellation given by the ſeamen tos 
temporaneous ſort of a maſt, patched up dl 
other pieces of timber, and ſet up in the toom af! 
maſt, loſt in a fight, or by a ſtorm, 
JUTTAL. An Indian coin, uſed at Carwar, 48 d wi 
make a pagoda, or 7 s. 8 d. ſterling. 
JZELOTTE. A ſilver coin current at Conſtant 
worth about 1 s. 6 d. ſterling. 
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ABAK, is a term in Muſcovy for the public places 

where wine, beer, brandy, tobacco, playing- 


cards, and ſome other merchandiſe, are ſold for the 
benefit of the Czarina, Who has reſerved: the ſale 


| 


thereof for herſelf throughout the whole extent of her ter- 


— il theſe merchandiſes are ſold by wholeſale z and 
the ſmall ones, where they are ſold by retail. | 
ABESQUI. A ſmall copper coin ſtruck and current onl 
"fa, worth about a halfpenny. + 4 1 
ALENBURG. A town of Denmark, 60 miles W. of 
Copenhagen. See Denmark, ee big enen 
Li. A plant growing on the ſea-coaſts, .and as ſome 
ſay, even in the ſands of the ſea, ' whoſe aſhes are of great 
aſs in the making of glaſs and ſoap. p. 

The nzme kali, or alkali, was given it by the Arabians ; 
among ihe naturaliſts it is alſo called ſalicornia and ſoda ; 
in Engliſh ęlaſs-wort, and ſalt-wort, See Glay 2 

Kali grows in great abundance in Egypt and Syria. alſo 


med by the farmers, who ſow whole fields of it to good 
&:&: for when it is burnt, the aſhes made into a lye, 
2nd boiled with oil, make the beſt ſoap. See Soap. 

Out of the ſame aſhes, called alſo pulverine, is extracted 
a (alt, called alkali ſalt, which mixed with a ſort of ſand, 
makes the fine glaſs called cryſtal. | 2:13 

he manner of preparing or procuring the aſhes in Lan- 
puedoc is thus: when the tree is grown up to its pitch, 
(hey cut it down and let it dry; afterwards they burn and 
acine it in certain pits like lime-kilns, dug in the ground 
for that purpoſe, which are covered up with earth, ſo 
no air may come at the fire. The matter by this 
neansis not reduced into aſhes only, but made into a very 
dard ſtone, like rock ſalt, which they are forced to break 
ich hammers to get it out; and this matter they call ſa- 
Lcor, or ſoda in the ſtone. | 


into ſeveral other countries, but principally into Italy, 
dere the Venetians manufacture it into thoſe beautiful 
Jaſſes which they ſend into moſt countries in Europe: 
lowever, the ſoda made here is inferior to that brought 
Tom Alicant, The beſt is in little dry ſonorous lumps, 
a blueiſh grey colour, and full of little eyes or holes. 
MINA-MASLA, or Butter of Stone, is a term among 
e Muſcovites for a kind of mineral, or medicinal drug, 
4 in the higheſt mountains, and on the hardeſt rocks 
iberia. AC 
dis drug is the effect of the greateſt heat of the ſun, 
michattraQts it by perſpiration from ſuch compact ſtones as 
er to contain the leaſt moiſture; adhering thereto 
e a kind of lime, which the inhabitants ſcrape off after 
has received a perfect concoction; for it diſſolves in 
eter like ſalt, and is as ſtrong as copperas. | 
e Rulſizns attribute ſeveral virtues to this drug, and uſe 
* the cure of ſeveral diſorders, particularly the diſſen- 
dis allo of ſervice in venereal injuries; but ſo vio- 
. in ſome remedies where it is an ingredient, that, none 


uicovite conſtitutions have ventured u 10 
Purpative, pon ſo long 


7 - 
NM, Or Khan, 
erab! 


The name of an officer in Parſia, an- 
eto that of governor in Europe : there being kans 
Povinces, countries and cities, who have different ad- 
TER diſtinguiſh them. 1 10 

14 1 A kind of cheeſe made in Holland, 
ho + = round, and of other forms: but cumin 
* = ly mixed with the white ſort, for heighten- 
Apt ©; though they are not then reputed kanter- 
as pay different duties of exportation. 

2 


WW 


Theſe kabaks are of two ſorts ; the grand ones, 


in Languedoc and Provence in France, where it is culti- 


hey make ſuch quantities of it here, that they export 


KEE 
KARA-GROHE. See Cara-Grouch: _ 
KARATA, by ſome called'Caraguata-Macca, a kind of 


aloe growing in America, whoſe leaves when boiled are 


made into a thread, of good uſe for making cloth, fiſh- 

+ ing-nets, and the like. Its root or leaves, thrown into 
the river, ſtun the fiſhes to that degree, that they are 
eaſily taken with the hand: its ſtalk when dried and burnt 
ſerves for tinder, and when briſkly rubbed on a harder 
wood, takes fire and conſumes itſelf. 

KARDEL, or. Quarteel. A kind of caſk, or ton, uſed in 
the whale-fiſhery for holding the blubber, and containing 
ſixty or ſixty-four gallons Engliſh meaſure. 

It alſo ſignifies the train-oil caſks, uſed particularly at 
Hamburg, containing about fourteen gallons. 

KARKRONY. A building, where the royal manufactures 
of Perſia are carried on, for making their tapeſtries, ſilks, 
velvets, taffeties, coats of mail, ſabres, bows, arrows, 


and other arms. There are alſo painters in miniature, 


- goldſmiths, lapidaries, and other artificers. 
KARL. The male kind of hemp. See Hemp. 
KATTEQUI. A blue cotton cloth, brought from the 
_ Eaſt Indies, particularly from Surat; the pieces of which 
are only 2 ells & in length, and + in breadth. 
KAYAGE. The money, or toll paid for loading or un- 
loading wares at kays. ' 


 KAYSER-Gry{j5. A coin current at Franckfort, for 14d. 


ſterling.” 

KAY, or Key. A wharf, or place by the water-ſide, in a 
ſea-port, for the loading and unloading of merchandiſe. 
See Wharf, and Quay. 

KEBER. The name of a ſect among the Perſians, who, 

for the generality, are rich merchants : but, though they 
inhabit the middle of Perſia, and are found in great num- 
bers in the ſuburbs of Iſpahan, it is not known whether 
or no they are originally Perſians, as having nothing in 
common .with them except the language. They are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their beards, which they wear very long, 
and by their dreſs, which is quite different from the reſt, 
being in effect heathens; but in great reputation for the 
regularity of their life. 

KEBULA. A name given in Aſia to the fruits called in 

Europe myrobalans; being called kebala from Cabu- 
leſtan, from whence they ace brought in great quantities. 

See Myrobalan. 

KEDDING. A ſea- term, uſed when a veſſel is brought up 

or down a narrow river by the wind, tho? the tide is con- 
trary to it. 

To do this, the ſeamen ſet their fore-ſail, fore-top-ſail, 
and mizzen-fail, and let her drive with the tide, that they 
may flat her about. If ſhe comes too near the ſhore, 
they have a little anchor ready, called the kedger, or 

Kkedge anchor, with a hawſer faſtened to it from the ſhip, 

which they drop in the midſt of the current, whereby 


they wind her head about, and then take up the anchor 
again. 


KEDGER. The anchor of a ſmall ſhip. 

KEEL. The loweſt piece of timber in a ſhip, in the bot- 
tom of her hull, one end thereof being let into the ſtern- 
poſt, and the other into the ſtem : into which all the 
ground timbers and hooks are faſlened, and bolted fore 
and aft. : 

When a ſhip has a deep keel, ſhe is ſid to have a rank 
keel, which ſerves to keep her ſrom rolling. 
Falſe KEEL, is a ſecond keel, which is ſometimes 
ger the firſt, to make the veſſel deeper. 
KEELAGE. A duty paid by ſhips at their entrance into 


ſome ports, 


put un- 


KEELSON, 


7 
7 


| 
4 
| 
| 


IVo | 


hyſteric; and from it they draw a ſpirit called gin, a tinc- 
ture, an elixir, extract, and a ratifia, See Geneva. 

It is ſaid it will laſt a hundred years without corrupting 3 
the chemiſts add, that a coal of juniper, covered with 
aſhes of the ſame kind, will keep on fire an entire year. 


JoxirER-gum, is the ſame as artificial camphor. See Cam- 


pbor. | 

JUNTA, called alſo Junto and Juno, A council or 
company of feveral perfons meeting for the diſpatch of ny 
buſineſs : the term being particularly uſed in the Spani 
and Portugueſe affairs, : 

In Portugal they have three confiderable juntas ; the junta 

oſ commerce, that of the three eſtates, and that of to- 
bacco. The firſt was eſtabliſhed by King John IV. being 
a council of marine. "The ſame King aflembled the ſtates 
of his kingdom to create the tribunal of the junta of the 
three eſtates; and King Peter II. created the junta of 
tobacco in 1675, which conſiſts of a prefident and fix 
counſellors. W mn . 

IVORY. The tooth, or tuſk, of an 1 growing 
on each ſide of his trunk, ſomewhat in form of a horn, 
which is much eſteemed for its colour, its poliſh, and the 
fineneſs of its grain when wrought. 

Great quantities of ivory are brought from ſeveral parts 
of the Eaſt Indies : but the ivory of the iſle of Ceylon, 
and that of Achem, have this peculiarity, that they never 
become yellow. 

Ivory is alſo abundantly got in all parts of the African 
coaſt ; but eſpecially at Rio-Frefca, the rivers of Gam- 
bia, Senegal, and the ivory coaſt. See Guinea. 

Beſides the great conſumption of ivory for ſeveral works 
and ornaments, it is alſo of ſome uſe in medicine, being 


'IZE 
raſped into a kind of powder for aftrino.c... 
Fir and volatile ſalt are likewiſe extrachg fin 
E good in 2 of the heart and brain 150 
urning and calcining it, it is fv b a 
virtues with coral. 4 N N . bare th 
ut there is alſo a kin iv 
ſome other animals beſides the 2 te ty 
Black Ivory, or Ivory black, is the native iy 
taken out in leaves or ſhivers when become 
ground with water, and made up in little cake, 5 11 
uſed by the painters. K 
Muſcouite IyoRy, is a ſort of ivory dug out of the 
ſome parts of Muſcovite Tartary ; paricy,,, * 
the banks of the rivers Lena and Tenicia. Theſe! 
uſually white, and ſometimes black : their wright 
200 to 300 lb. they are uſed for the making * 
and other works, like elephants teeth; but the ,4 
trade is in Muſcovy, few of them being ſent au 
JURATS, magiſtrates, in the manner of 
the government of ſeveral corporations: 0 fh 
and jurats of Maidſtone, Rye, and Wincheltz. 
Jerſey has a bailiff and twelve jurats, or ſworn a. 
to govern the iſland, | | 
JURY-ma/!. An appellation given by the ſeamen i 
temporaneous ſort of a maſt, patched up of Tak 
other pieces of timber, and ſet up in the room 
maſt, loſt in a fight, or by a ſtorm, 
JUTTAL. An Indian coin, uſed at Carwar, 18 
make a pagoda, or 7 s. 8d. ſterling. 
JZELOTTE. A ſilver coin current at Conf 
worth about 1 8. 6 d. ſterling. 
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where wine, beer, brandy, tobacco, playing- 
benefit of the Czarina, who has reſerved! the ſale 


wreof for herſeif throughout the whole extent of her ter- 


dere all theſe merchandiſes are ſold by wholeſale ; and 
e where they are ſold by retail. | 
1 | coin ſtruck and current only 
BESQUI. A ſmall copper coin een 
perſia, worth about a halfpven x. 
RC. A town of Denmark, Go miles W. of 
nbagen. See Denmark. | ts "T6; fil] 3345561 
f A plant growing on the ſea-coaſts, and as ſome 
even in the ſands of the by whoſe aſhes are of great 
1 ing of glaſs an eng; ne: 
ee 1 * alkal was on it by the Arabians ; 
he name kali, o 5 V Þ 662 73 
ong the naturaliſts it is alſo called ſalicornia and ſoda ; 
Engliſh glas-wort, and ſalt-wort, See Glaſs, 
ali grows in great abundance in Egypt and Syria; alſo 
Languedoc and Provence in France, where it is culti- 
ated by the farmers, who ſow whole helds of it to good 
d; for when it is burnt, the aſhes made into a hye, 
1 boiled with oil, make the beſt ſoap. ; See Soap. 
hut of the ſame aſhes, called alſo pulverine, is extracted 
Galt, called alkali ſalt, which mixed with a ſort of ſand, 
akes the fine glaſs called cryſtal. 5 59245 
he manner of preparing or procuring the aſhes in Lan- 
uedoc is thus: when the tree is grown up to its pitch, 
ey cut it down and let it dry; afterwards they burn and 
cine it in certain pits like lime-kilns, dug in the ground 
jr that purpoſe, which are covered up with earth, ſo 
no air may come at the fire. The matter by this 
jeans is not reduced into aſhes only, but made into a very 
ard ſtone, like rock ſalt, which they are forced to break 
With hammers to get it out; and this matter they call ſa- 
or, or ſoda in the ſtone. | 
hey make ſuch quantities of it here, that they export 
into ſeveral other countries, but principally into Italy, 
here the Venetians manufacture it into thoſe beautiful 
lalſes which they ſend into moſt countries in Europe: 
owever, the ſoda made here is inferior to that brought 
om Alicant, The beſt is in little dry ſonorous lumps, 
a blueiſh grey colour, and full of little eyes or holes. 
MINA-MASLA, or Butter of Stone, is a term among 
be Muſcovites for a kind of mineral, or medicinal drug, 
= in the higheſt mountains, and on the hardeſt rocks 
iberia. | 
This drug is the effect of the greateſt heat of the ſun, 
hich attracts it by perſpiration from ſuch compact ſtones as 
pear to contain the leaſt moiſture; adhering thereto 
ke a kind of lime, which the inhabitants ſcrape off after 
has received a perfect concoction; for it diflolves in 
Pater like ſalt, and is as ſtrong as copperas. 8 
be Ruſſizns attribute ſeveral virtues to this drug, and uſe 
for the cure of ſeveral diſorders, particularly the diſſen- 
©): tisallo of ſervice in venereal injuries; but ſo vio- 
it in ſome remedies where it is an ingredient, that none 


— conſtitutions have ventured upon ſo ſirong 
alive, 


N, Or Khan, 
fable to that 


The name of an officer in Pcrſia, an- 
of governor in Europe: there being kans 


E countries and cities, who have different ad- 
Ions to diſtinguiſh them. | | 


"TERKAAS. A kind of cheeſe made in Holland, 
en and wh 


ite, round, and of other forms: but cumin 


wee aue uſually mixed with the white ſort, for heighten- 
2 the taſte . 


Wd though they are.not then reputed kanter- 
Aud Pay different duties of exportation, 
2 


1 ABAK, is a term in Muſcovy for the public places 


cards, and ſome other merchandiſe, are ſold for the 


"ries. Theſe kabaks are of two ſorts ; the grand ones, 


KEE 
KARA-GROHE. See.Cara-Grouch: 
KARATA, by ſome called 'Caraguata-Macca, a kind of 
aloe growing in America, whoſe leaves when boiled are 
made into a thread, of good uſe for making cloth, fiſn- 
| ing-nets, and the like. Its root or leaves, thrown into 
the river, ſtun the fiſhes to that degree, that they are 
eaſily taken with the hand: its ſtalk when dried and burnt 
ſerves for tinder, and when briſkly rubbed on a harder 
wood, takes fire and, conſumes itſelf. — 
KARDEL, or Quarteel. A kind of caſk, or ton, uſed in 
the whale-fiſhery for holding the blubber, and containing 
ſixty or ſixty-four gallons Engliſh meaſure. 
It alſo ſignifes the train-oil caſks, uſed particularly at 
Hamburg, containing about fourteen gallons. 
KARKRONY. A building, where the royal manufaQures 
of Perſia are carried on, for making their tapeſtries, filks, 
velvets, taffeties, coats of mail, ſabres, bows, arrows, 
and other arms. There are alſo painters in miniature, 
goldſmiths, lapidaries, and other artificers. 
KARL. The male kind of hemp. See Hemp. 
KATTEQUI. A blue cotton cloth, brought from the 
Eaſt Indies, particularly from Surat ; the pieces of which 
are only 2 ells { in length, and à in breadth. 


KAYAGE. The money or toll paid for loading or un- 
loading wares at kays. : 


 KAYSER-Groſs. A coin current at Franckfort, for 13d. 


ſterling. 

KAY, or Key. A wharf, or place by the water ſide, in a 
ſea-port, for the loading and unloading of merchandiſe. 
See Mar, and Quay. 

KEBER. The name of a ſect among the Perſians, who, 

for the generality, are rich merchants: but, though they 
inhabit the middle of Perſia, and are found in great num- 
bers in the ſuburbs of Iſpahan, it is not known whether 
or no they are originally Perſians, as having nothing in 
common with them except the language. They are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their beards, which they wear very long, 
and by their dreſs, which is quite different from the reſt, 
being in effect heathens; but in great reputation for the 

. regularity of their life. 

KEBULA. A name given in Aſia to the fruits called in 

Europe myrobalans; being called kebnla from Cabu- 
leſtan, from whence they are brought in great quantities. 

See Myrobalan. 

KEDDING. A ſea-term, uſed when a veſſel is brought up 
or down a narrow river by the wind, tho? the tide is con- 
trary to it. 

To do this, the ſeamen ſet their fore-ſail, fore-top-ſail, 
and mizzen-fail, and let her drive with the tide, that they 
may .flat her about. If ſhe comes too near the ſhore, 
they have a little anchor ready, called the kedger, or 
kedge anchor, with a hawſer faſtened to it from the ſhip, 
which they drop in the midſt of the current, whereby 


they wind her head about, and then take up the anchor 
again. 


KEDGER. The anchor of a ſmall ſhip. 

KEEL. The loweſt piece of timber in a ſhip, in the bot- 
tom of her hull, one end thereof being let into the ſtern- 
poſt, and the other into the ſtem : into which all the 
ground timbers and hooks are faſtened, and bolted fore 
and aft. 

When a ſhip has a deep keel, ſhe is (aid to have a rank 
keel, which ſerves to keep her from rclling. 

Falſe KEEL, is a ſecond keel, which is ſometimes put un- 

der the firſt, to make the veſſel deeper. 

KEELAGE. A duty paid by ſhips at their entrance into 


ſome ports. 


KEELSON. 


K E R 


' KEELSON. The loweſt piece of timber within the ſhip's 


hold. 
KEEPING of Books. See Bool keeping. 
KEER. See Ceer. 


KEG. See Cag. boy 
KELLA. An Arabian meaſure for ſilks, being about 44 


Engliſh yards. 
KEMEAS. A taffety, with ſilk flowers, brought from the 
Eaſt Indies. | 
KEN. A long meaſure uſed at Siam, being 3 feet. 
KENK. A ſea-term for a rope or cable, that doubles, and 
does not run freely upon the pulley. 
KEPATH. A ſmall weight, uſed by the Arabs, being the 
| half of a graip, 12 kepaths making the Arabic dram. 
KERMES. A kind of huſk, or excreſcence, refembling 
a*berry, growing on an evet-green of the oak kind, of 
conſiderable dſe both in phyſic and dying: 
The kermes, or kertnes berry, called alſo ſcarlet grain, 
by the French vermillion, or grain de gall, or vermeil, 
is a kind of neſt of an inſect, about the ſize of a juniper- 
berry, round, ſmooth, and gloſſy, of a beautiful red 
colour, and full of a mucilaginous juice, of the ſame dye; 
found 2 to the bark, on the ſtem and branches of 
a a ſort of ſcarlet-oak, called by botaniſts aculeata cocci- 
glandiſera; growing in Spain, Languedoc, and other 
warm countries. The kermes-berry is of a vinous ſmell, 
a bitter, tough, agreeable taſte; and its pulp, or juice, 
pregnant with many minute ova of animalcules : the ori- 
| gin of the kermes is ſuppoſed owing to the pricking of the 
ilex by a little maggot, to depoſit its ova, which raiſes a 
little tumor, or bliſter, that fills with juice, and as it 
ripens becomes red. Hence, when the kermes is dried, 
there comes out of it an infinite number of little inſects, 
and flies, ſo ſmall that they are ſcarce ſenſible ; inſomuch 
that the whole inward ſubſtance ſeems converted into 
them : but, to prevent this inconvenience, they uſually 
ſteep the kermes in vinegar before it is dry. | 
They draw the juice or pulp from the kermes, by pound- 
ing it in a mortar, and then ſtraining it thro' a ſieve: of 
which they make a ſyrup, by adding a ſufficient quantity 
of ſugar. Sometimes they dry the pulp ſeparate from the 
huſk ; which pulp thus dried, they call paſtel of kermes. 
The kermes grain is of great uſe in phyſic: it is a car- 
diac, deficcative, aftringent, fortifies the ſtomach, and 
prevents abortion 3 of which is made that celebrated con- 
fection called alkermes. 
It is however of greater uſe in dying ſcarlet 3 for which 
uſe the manner of preparing it is as follows. The grain 
being taken when ripe, they ſpread it on linen; and at 
firſt, while it abounds moſt in moiſture, turn it twice or 
thrice a day, to prevent its heating, till ſuch time as there 
appears a red powder among it: this they ſeparate, by 
paſſing it through a ſearce; and then again ſpread abroad 
the grain on a linen, till they-perceive the ſame redneſs 
of powder, when they repeat the ſifting : thus they pro- 
ceed, while they diſcover any red powder on the ſurface 
of the grain, which is {till paſſed through the ſearce, till 
it yields no more. In the beginning, when the ſmall red 
grains are found to move, as they will do, they are 
ſprinkled over with ſtrong vinegar, and rubbed between the 
hands ; for if this precaution was not taken, out of every 
rain would be formed a little ly, which would ſkip and 
fly about for a day or two, and at laſt, changing its co- 
lour, fall down dead. | 
The grain being quite emptied of its pulp, or red pow- 
der, by the proceſs above mentioned, is waſhed in wine, 
and then expoſed to the ſun : after this it is put into ſmall 
bags, and along with it the proportion of red duſt, that 
it had afforded. 
According to M. Marſigli's experiments made at Mont- 
pelier, the kermes berry has the effect of galls, when 
mixed with vitriol, and makes good ink : mixed with oll 
of tartar, or. lime water, its colour turns from a ver- 
million to a crimſon. In a decoction of turnſole flowers, 
it retains its proper colour. They have not been able to 
get any fixed eſſential ſait from it, but a volatile ſalt it 
yields in abundance ; which in M. Marſigli's opinion, 
would have a better effect in medicine if taken in a liquid, 


9 


K IP 
than when incloſed in conſerves and cf, * 


hinder its action. | WIR 
KERSIES. A kind of woollen cloth, mz , co 
- .,- Yorkſhire, and exported to Italy, Portugal, ande 1 
Let. A Kind of ſhip or vel. W CE 

A kind of ſhip or veſſel. See KIR 
ETSERI. A ſort of peaſe, with 28 leh in 
Dutch, eſtabliſhed on the Malabar coaſt, . 49; 
ſiderable trade for the other parts of the Indies on ac 8“ 
ductive of vegetables. t By ab 
KEUB. A long meaſure uſed at Siam, contzinins . KIT. 
or the Siameſe ſpan; 2 of which make 1 ſok * 5 the 

x ken, or 3 Engliſh feet, i ber 
KEUBTOUAT. A long meaſure uſed by the Arabs, to 
equal to the European geometrical pace; or eq vit 

3 ackdams, or feet. | Sib 
KEURMEESTERS, is a term at Amſterdam fo dr Ar. 
ſpectors appointed by the burgo-maſters for exami p red 
certain kinds of merchandiſes, and taking care thy N fro 
are of a good quality; as alſo that the trade tber CLIC 


carried on with fidelity: it being according to the ; 
and teſtimeny of the keurmeeſters, that the b. 
maſters, and other judges, uſually decide the 
matters which are laid before them. | 
KIAM. A great river of China, in Aſia, which, ; 
near the welt frontier, runs generally eaſt, paſſin thy 
the provinces of Suchuen,* Huquam, Kiamfi, and Nat 
ing; and diſcharging itſelf into the gulph of Nankin, 
little below that city, being a very rapid ſtream, 11 
deep that the Chineſe pretend they cannot fathom it 
KIEL. A city of the duchy of-Holſtein, in the cick g 
2 Saxony in — ſituated on a bey d & 
tic, in 10 deg. of E. lon. and 54 deg. 22 min, dN 
bat. - foo Danmark, dit 
KIEN-TCHEOU. A filk Ruff much eſteemed in Cu 
and manufactured from the ſilk of wild filk-worns, 
thered in the woods, particularly in thoſe of the groyac 
of Canton: this filk being of a grey colour without ay 
luſtre; yet of a high price, and dearer than the mt 
beautiful ſatins. 

KIERIVAN. The proper name in Perſia for what ug 
land is commonly called a caravan. See Caravar. 
KILDERKIN. A kind of liquid meaſure, which contin 
two firkins, or eighteen gallons of beer meaſure, al 

fixteen of ale meaſure. 

KILIA, or Kily. A town of Turky, in the province 
Beſſarabia, ſituated on the Danube. See Turty. 
KINGAN. A ſort of flowered ſtuff, the ground: 

of which is blue, manufactured in Japan; being ore 
the principal merchandiſes ſold by the J aponeſe to dei 
habitants of Jeſſo. | 
KINGSTON. A port-town of Jamaica, in Anenc 
ſituated in 77 deg. of W. lon, and 17 deg. 32 m. 
N. lat. on the north-ſide of the bay of Port-royzl, ue 
is the town where moſt of the ſhipping of Jamaica] 
and unload their cargoes; conſequently a place of gu 
trade, and much reſorted to by merchants and ſeaned. 
KINSALE. A port town of Ireland, in the pro? 
Munſter, and county of Cork, ſituated in 8 deg, 
min. of W. lon. and 51 deg. 32 min. of N. lt. 0 ; 
river Bandon, near the ſea, 14 miles 8. of che cap 
Cork, being an excellent harbour, and a good ii 
trade. I 
KINSU. A plant which grows in China, mats ; 
of very fine flax, of which linens are ewes 
much eſteemed upon account of their quilt © 
only keeping the body cool in ſummer 3 * * 
preſervative againſt, and cure for the itch. Vi * 
only in the province of Xanſi, near the cit) of 02 
and its ſcarcity makes it dear. Jred pout 
KINTAL, or Quinta. A weight of one hun we # 
more or leſs, according to the different uſage 

nations. See Quintal. 1 oft 

he feſtival 
KIPPER-time. A ſpace of time between the elbe 


finding of the Holy croſs, May the 3d, b : 


during which ſalmon- fiſhing, in the river "We 


- Graveſend to Henley, is forbidden, by tot. pa 
ward III. See Fiſhery, | 


KIRCUDBRI 


K NO 


T. A port- town of Scotland, in the 
—_— ſituated on a bay of the Iriſh ſea, 


KIRKCU 


county © 


Perſian weight, about 7 Ib. avoirdupois. 
A liquid meaſure uſed by the Arabs, containing 


e T artars, 
berie, where t 


to C 


vite Caravans, which g 


11 ly them with the ſame commodity. 
Sera, 24 PP of ſtuff mixed with cotton, ſome 
NT blue, and of various colours, brought alſo 
m_— 

| Ro A ſhoe-maker's journeyman, or ſaleſman's 
— who ſtands at the door to invite cuſtemers to 
E bu . 

don. a pan ooked timbers, that 
k, in ſhip-building, thoſe crooked timbers, that are 
3 8 beams and futtocks, and bind them to- 


HTS, in a ſhip, two thick ſhort pieces of timber 


u d in the figure of ſome head, having in each 
— three A halliards, and one for the top- 
ropes to run in. One of them ſtands abaft the main- 
maſt, and for that reaſon is called the main- knights. The 
other ſtands abaft the fore - maſt, on the ſecond deck, and 
is called the fore-knight. 5 g 
INOTS, of the log-line, at ſea, are the diviſions of it, 
being uſually ſeven fathoms, or forty-two feet aſunder ; 
but they ſhould be fifty feet; and, then as many knots 
i the log · line runs out in half a minute, ſo many miles 
the ſhip fails in an hour, ſuppoſing her to keep going at 
an equal rate, and allowing for yaws and lee-way. 


over their faces through modeſty : though the Muſco- 


K U R 


KOLDING, or Celding. A port- town of Denmark, in 
the province of North Jutland, ſituated in 9 deg. 45 min, 
of E. lon, and 55 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on the bay of 
the little Belt, 32 miles E. of Rypen. See Denmark. 

KONGEL. A port-town of Sweden, in the province of 
Gothland, ſituated in 11 deg. of E. lon. and 58 deg. 15 
min. of N. lat. on the Categate ſea, 12 miles N. of Got- 
tenburg. 

KONIGSD ALLER. A ſilver coin current in ſeveral parts 
of Germany, particularly upon the frontiers of France, 
and worth about two ſhillings ſterling, « | 

KOP. The ſmalleſt corn meaſure uſed at Amſterdam, 
8 of which make 1 vierdevat, and 4 vierdevats 1 ſchepel, 
or ſack, weighing 112 lb. avoirdupois. 

KOPPING. A Daniſh town, on the iſland of Arroe. 

KORATES. Coarſe cotton cloths, brought from the Eaft 
Indies, particularly from Surat ; the piece containing 3 
ells 2-9ths in length, and 2-3ds in breadth. 

KOSSENBLADEN. A coarſe ſtuff, proper for the Ne- 
groe-trade at Congo and Loango, where the Dutch fell 

reat quantities of them; 

KOUAN, or Chouan. A light greeniſh grain, bordering 
upon a yellow, of a ſaline and poignant taſte, uſed for 
the making of carmine. | 

KOUM-POULATI. A fort of excellent ſteel, brought 
from Koum in Perſia, otherwiſe called Damaſcus ſteel. 
See Damaſcus ſteel. 

KREUX, or Cruitaer. A copper coin current in Ger- 
many. See Cruitzer. | 

KRUYS-BRANDS. A particular ſort of herring of the 
Dutch fiſhery, called alſo Bartholomi brands. 

KUR. The ancient Cyrus, a river of Perſia, which 
riſes in the mountains of Georgia, in Yageſtan ; 
runs S. E. by Teflisz paſles on between Chirvan and 
Ganges, and, uniting its ſtreams with the river Arras, 


nt antient Arraxes, falls into the Caſpian ſea, ſouth of 


N. 


A 


L A C 


ABDANUM. See Ladanum, and Lapdanum. 
LABIAU. A port-town of Pruſſia ; fituated in 


22 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. and 55 deg. of 

N. lat. on the Curiſhaff, a bay of the Baltic ſea, 
LABIZA. A kind of amber, or Succinum, oozing from 
an inciſion in a tree of the growth of Carolina: which is 
yellow like the true Succinum, and hardens ſo much from 
being expoſed to the air, that bracelets and collars can be 
made out of it: for which reaſon the name Labiza, gi- 
ven to it by the Indians of that part of America, ſignifies 

a jewel, and they therefore wear it as their greateſt orna- 
ment ; eſteeming it one of their moſt precious commodi- 


ties: and it is ranked by Europeans among aromatic gums 
and perfumes. | 


LABOURER. A perſon who is employed daily or weekly, 
for the price of his labour, on whom depends the greateſt 
part of the manufactural arts relating to trade. The price 
of every thing is valued by the labour whereby it is pro- 
duced ; but labour in England is different from what it is 
in other parts of the world, eſpecially in America, where 
the price of a negroe is valued according to his adility for 
labour, No labourer can earn ſo much as a mechanic ; and 
the plenty or ſcarcity of money regulates the price of la- 
bour; whereby ſome nations are able to underſell others 
in their manufactures: but all taxes load the price of la- 
bour ; therefore the high taxes in Great Britain load the 
Britiſh manufactures, and give foreign nations an oppor- 
tunity of ſelling them at a cheaper rate. See Manufac- 
ture. 

LABRADOR, called alſo New Britain and Eſtimaux. A 
country in North America, fituated between 59 and 79 
deg. of W. lon. and between 50 and 64 of N. lat. See 
Britiſh America, | 

LAC Lunz. See Mineral Agaric. 

LACCA, Lague, or Lake. A ſort of gum, or rather wax; 
which is hard, red, brittle, and tranſparent ;3 brought 
from the Eaſt Indies, particularly 'Malabar, Bengal, and 
Pegu; being uſed in dying ſcarlet, painting, and other 
purpoſes. 

Authors differ as to the produQtion of this curious drug; 
but, examined chymically, it is apprehended to be a mean 
mixture between a gum and a reſin, more abundant in 
ſalt than oil. | 

To prepare it for uſe, it is firſt ſeparated from the branches 
to which it adheres; then pounded in a mortar, and 
thrown into boiling water ; and when the water is well 
dyed, freſh is poured on, till ſuch time as it tinges no 
more: part of the water thus tinged is evaporated in the 
ſun ; after which the thickened tincture is ſtrained through 
a linnen cloth. 

There are ſeveral kinds of lacca, uſually reckoned fix or 
ſeven ; beſides which, there are ſeveral paſtes, uſed by 
painters, that go by this name, or that of Jaque : this gum 
boiled in water with acids, making a beautiful red dye. 
The beſt kind of lacca is that which is clear, tranſparent, 
can diſſolve readily, without a mixture of black gum, and 
which being chewed tinges the ſeliva with red. 

Artificial Lacca, or Laque, is alſo a name given to a co- 
loured ſubſtance, drawn from ſeveral flowers; as the yel- 
low, from the juniper flower; the red, from the poppy ; 
and the blue, from the iris, or violet: the tinctures of 
theſe flowers being expreſſed by diſtilling them ſeveral times 
in aqua vitæ, or by boiling them over a ſtove-hre in a 
lixivium of pat - aſnes and alum. ; 

Artificial Lacca, is alſo made of Braſil wood, boiled 
in a lixivium of the branches of the vine ; adding a little 
cochineel, terra merita, calcined alum, and arſenic incor- 
porated with the bones of the cuttle-fiſh pulverized, made 
up into little cakes, and dried: but if it- be very red, the 


Dove coloured, or columbine Lacca 


LACE, is a work compoſed of ſeveral t 


LAC 
juice of citron is added to it; and oil of 
make it brown. 


is made j 
Fernambuc ſteeped in diſtilled - with braig 


; . for the (, 
month, mixed with allum incorporated , *% 
bone. FOE cute 


hr | 
ſilver; lace is alſo made of filk, or flax, — 


each other, and wrought upon a pillo i | 
by following the points, or 3 of a deſign. bobliy 
by the means of ſeveral pins, which are k ary Patter 
placed, according as the bobbins are made tg 5 : 
Laces are manufactured purſuant to ſevetal qualitis n, 


faſhions; as lace in the form of net-work e cole: 


bars; lace with large and ſmall flowers; mt * 
fine; looſe and cloſe ; very high or raiſed; le; h * * 
and very low; ſome intirely of gold- thread, . _ 
of filver thread, or partly of gold, and p 1 ” 1 
ſilver; others of ſilk of different colours = — i 3 
of very white flax thread: The uſe of Jace being gen C * 
rally to adorn cloaths, linnen, women's beads _ 
and the like; but that wove of ſuperfine white the = 
is worn by ladies upon their headcloaths, ruMes, and * 1 
parts of their dreſs, and is eſteemed the moſt curious: thad - f 
ſilk, being for other purpoſes, is ſeldom ſo valuable. G * | 

and filver lace is worn by people of quality; and bet ME 


alſo worſted lace of ſeveral colours, ſuch as focimen u 


8 4 Re er part: 
pon their liveries. deo l. ſt 
The French gold, and ſilver laces, are almoſt env at 
manufactured at Paris and Lyons, and in ſome ni -_ 
bouring places of theſe two cities, K * 
Thoſe of ſilk, eſpecially the fineſt, are made at f if : hr 
nay, Puiſieux, Morgas, and Louvrer in Pariſis: thean ot Cour 
mon and coarſe of the ſame kind are, for the better put Fus kin 
manufactured at St. Denis, Montmorency, Villir- Dioſcoric 
Bel, Cercells, Ecouan, St. Brice, Groflait, Giln boats, b 
St. Peter in the fields, Eſtrepagny, Doumiſnil, ad bo the |: 
ſome other neighbouring places of theſe little tor which th 
and villages : but it js particularly at Louvre in Paris, purpose: 
black ſilk laces for womens ſcarfs are manuſactuted. It is mix 
The countries, and chief places, from whence laces! b it ladanu 
vrhite - thread are brought, are Antwerp, Brufſels, Il ud to di 
lin, Louvain, and Ghent, in the Auftrian Netherlax rub, 2 
Valenciennes, Liſle, and ſome other places of the it! make up 
Netherlands: Charleville, Sedan, the county of Bu ournef 
dy, and Lorraine; Liege, Dieppe, Hure. de- Glace, fi Ins the la 
fleur, Harfleur, Pont-|'Eveque, Giſors, Felcamy, \ pt whip, 


en, and other towns of the province of Norman! craped c 
Arras, Bapaume, and other parts of the country of Ari ent {ies 
le Puy in Velay, ſome places of Auvergne, 4% WW atanun 
cardy ; Louvre in Pariſis, St. Denis, Montmorenc!,! Wattenuats 
liers-le-Bel, and others. The uſual height 06 Jour, and 
thread lace, is four lines augmenting impelceftbf Pietro de 
four inches; the pieces containing from three els 4 ans, that 
half to eight in length. The fineſt and moſt beau! ven like 
that of the Auſtrian Netherlands; next, that of Ie a palm 7 
Flanders; and laſtly, that of Havre, Honfleur, e whe 
the laces manufactured in other parts being, 0 wn Jud La, 
part, coarſe, and not much valued ; though the t. canum, 
and conſumption thereof is very conſiderable. 5 * and 
The greateſt part of the lace manufactured in 2 4 ſort 
as well gold as filver, filk, and thread, s v6. 
home conſumption ; ſcarce any being ſent avron * 30. 
lace, eſpecially black, of which conſider gde, 8. 

ſent into Spain, Portugal, the Spaniſh Weſt- ladies 5 N 
many, and Holland. cl ha er 
There is a kind of white-thread-f:x lee f th 
deſigned for the Spaniſh Indics, and called cher ; r i 
Dentelle fans fond, that is, lace without bottom; es u 


LA 


o ers, without net-work, and crofs 
0! of rg ich was formerly in great vogue 
rs: but this o much aboliſhed, though ſtill manufac- 
in Flanders. See Embroidery. 
red of is lace made of bobbins. 
1 is a fillet for horſe. | 
_— lace whoſe ground is a ribband of thread. 
„Lack. The allowance on gold and ſilver 
and fringe exported, was granted by the 
Anne; and by the 3d of George the 1ſt 
Q& ever ; whereby, upon ſufficient ſecurity be- 
* that the goods ſhall not be relanded in Great- 
7 oath that they were actually made of plate 
jc upon, ſilk, the exporter thereof, to foreign parts, 
£ ; 19 the following allowances, 


d lace thread, or fringe, the pound avoir- 
0 7 


dupoiſe wi. fr the mand avoir- ths 
oer lace, thread, or iringe, 2 


dupole wt. 5 * 5 10 


f of the duties on gilt and ſilver wire, by 

8 8 the commiſſioners, by a debenture from 
* gor of the cuſtoms, expreſſing the kinds and 
eco .nd the ſhipping teſtified by the ſearcher, 
Es the name of a very uſeful ſtring, or line, 
= ot made round, like a cord, and ſometimes flat, 
pn narrow ribband ; ſometimes of thread, and ſome- 
Ice 3 of filk ; applied to garments, in which flat holes 
G "pals on purpoſe to draw it through, to cloſe, or 
A the garment fit tight and ſtrait to the ſhape of a 
= as women's ſtays, children's coats, and the like. 
ns. is an ornament for women's necks, common- 
ade of glaſs beads, of different colours; but for la- 
lies, of mother of pearl, diamonds, or other precious 
ones; as well as of amber, jet, and coral. 
CRE, A money of accompt uſed at Surat, and in o- 
er parts of the Eaſt Indies ; worth 100,000 rupees, or 
; s erlin . 

— M, alle otherwiſe Labdanum or Lapdanum, 
wougb there is A wide difference between the two drugs, 
©: gummous or reſinous matter, oozing out of the leaves 
if 2 ſhrub called ciſtur ladanifera, very common in the 
ot countries of the Levant, and of which there are va- 
yious kinds. 
Dioſcorides ſays, they gather the ladanum by means of 
boats, browzing on the leaves of this ſhrub, and returning 
o the ſtable with their beards loaded with a fat ſubſtance, 
dich the peaſants rake off with combs made for that 
purpoſe : this matter they thus collect into lumps, and as 
it is mixed with the goats hair, and other impurities, call 
it ladanum in the beard, or natural ladanum : others are 
id to draw cords over the leaves, and other parts of the 
Ahrub, and ſcraping off what had ſtuck to the cords, 
make up the ladanum, into little balls. | 
ournefort aſſures us, that the common way of gather- 
ing the ladanum, is by bruſhing it off the leaves with a ſort 
dt whip, compoſed of many laſhes or ſtraps : and after it is 
craped off the ſtraps, they make it into cakes of diffe- 
ent {12es. | 
WW +canum is uſed in phyſic, to ſoften, digeſt, deterge, 
Wittenuate, and reſolve ; that which is brittle, of an aſh co- 

lour, and ſweet ſcented, being the beſt. 

Pietro della Valle tells us, he was informed by the Indi- 
ans, that ladanum is formed like dew, and falls from hea- 


a palm end a half hięn; and that after gathering they boil 
w whereby it becomes as ſoft as wax. See Manna. 

Jud LaDANUM, more properly called clear or purified 
lanum, is a preparation of the natural ladanum by melt- 
Ng and purifying it from hairs z which is ſometimes ſold 
lor a fort of black amber. 


DNG. The cargo, goods, or burden, which is put 

1 board a ſhip. See Bill of lading. 

90G. A kind of herring fiſhed for in the lake Lado- 

By in Muſcovy, from wheuce it is denominated. Ir is fal- 

* nd aſked, much after the manner of the herring fiſhed 
in the ocean; and though its commerce is conſidera- 


= dis not ſufficient for the conſumption of the Muſ- 
"Its upon account 


LAGIAS, very beautiful painted cloths, manufactured and 


en like manna 3 that it is gathered on the leaves of a plant 


of the multiplicity of their lents, 


L AX 


which occaſions alſo a great conſumption of the Engliſh 
and Dutch fiſhery. 


LADOGA Lake, is ſituate in Ruſſian Finland; having a 
— with the gulph of Finland, by the river 

eva. 

LADRONE Hand:. See Marian Iſlands. 

LAGA. A fort of red, and black bean; growing in ſome 
parts of the Eaſt Indies; and ſerving in ſeveral places as 
3 for gold, and ſilver: but the Maleze call it con- 

urt. | 

LAGAN, or Lagon, in the Britiſh ancient ſea-laws, ſhip- 
wrecked goods, left by the ſea, lying on the ſand, either 
aſhore or out at ſea, See Mrect. 

Some ſuppoſe that the word denotes goods tied together 

with a buoy, or the like, to hinder their ſinking to the 


bottom, that they may be found again: See Fct/ſon and 
Flotſon. 


ſold in the kingdom of Pegu ; which are ſo much prized, 
that by way of exccllence they are called lagias of the 
King. Other kinds manufactured in the kingdom, and 
ſcarce leſs beautiful than the lagias, are the torpitis, cor- 
pis, and the pintadis. 
LAGOON, or Lagune, among the Spaniards, ſignifies a 
lake, or baſon of water. 
LAGOS. A port-town of Portugal, in the province of Al- 
garva; ſituated in 9 deg. 27 min. of W. lon. and 36 deg. 
45 min, of N. lat. where the Engliſh fleets bound for the 
Straits, frequently take in freſh water. 
LAHOLM. A port-port of Sweden, in the principality of 
Gothland, ſituated in 13 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. and 
36 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. near the entrance of the Bal- 
tic. 
LAKE. A colleQion of ſtanding water, incloſed within the 
cavity of ſome inland place, of a conſiderable extent and 
depth. According to ſome authors, thoſe only ate pro- 
perly called lakes which receive and emit rivers: however, 
lakes may be divided into four kinds: ſuch as neither e- 
mit nor receive rivers : ſuch as emit rivers ; without re- 
ceiving any: ſuch as receive, without emitting any: 
and ſuch as receive and emit them. 
Of the firſt kind ſome are perennial, othets temporary : 
the temporary owe their origin; moſt of them to rain, and 
to the cavity, or depreſſion of the place where they are 
lodged. 
The inhabitants of the Eaſt Indies make artificial lakes, 
which they wall about to catch the rain in wet ſeaſons, 
and preſerve it for uſe in dry ones: the names of whoſe 
makers are held in the higheſt veneration ; and an opulent 
man cannot do a greater and more charitable act towards 
his countrymen : there are ſeveral of this kind of lakes, 
formed by the inundations of the ſea and rivers; parti- 
cularly the Nile and Niger, which, when they retire 
within their banks, leave floods of water behind ; and the 
inhabitants take care to encloſe them, to ſerve as a ma- 
gazine for the enſuing months. 

The generation of perennial lakes may be alſo referred to 
rain, where the cavity is ſo deep as to receive a quantity 
in winter, more than the heat of the ſun will exhale in 

| ſummer.; though it is probable many of theſe Jakes have 

their ſprings at bottom, by which they are continually 
ſupplied. To this claſs may be referred the turloughs, 
or land-lakes, in Itcland; which are lakes one part of 
the year, and the other part ſmooth fields: at the bottom 
of theſe turloughs are found holes, through which the 
water ſprings in winter, and ſinks towards ſummer, 
The ſecond ſpecies of lakes, which emit without receiv- 
ing rivers, is very numerous; they owe their origin to 
ſprings, the cavities where the ſpring is found not being 
able to contain all the waters it yields. 

The third kind, that is, thoſe which receive rivers without 
emitting any, apparently owe their origin to thoſe rivers 
which in their progreſs ſrom their ſource falling into ſome 
ample cavity, are collected together, and form a lake of 
ſuch dimenſions, as may loſe as much by exhalation as it 
continually receives from its ſprings ; or to a river flow- 
ing on a ſoſt ſpongy ſoil, which imbibes the water, and 
tranmſits it to the neighbouring gravrgs. But the num- 
ber of theſe is ſmall. | | 


Ot 
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Of the fourth ſpecies, which both receive and emit rivers, 
are three kinds; as the quantity of water they emit is 
greater, equal, or leſs than that they receive, if the quan- 
tity they emit be greater, it is plain they muſt have a 
ſpring at the bottom; if leſs, there muſt be ſome ſubter- 
raneous ducts, or elſe the earth muſt be ſpongy ; if it be 
equal, it is ſuppoſed they have neither hidden ſprings, nor 
canaſs; but of theſe Jakes there are a great number, and 
thoſe very conſiderable. 
The generality of lakes conſiſt of freſh waters, as moſt 
of thoſe which are ſupplied either from ſome ſpring, far 
from the ſea, or a river, or from rain : ſome few of ſalt 
water, as thoſe produced by the inundation of the ſea, 
or by its emiſſion through ſome duct of the earth, or that 
have ſalt ſprings at bottom. 
Dy. Halley is of opinion, that all great perennial lakes 
are ſaline, either in a greater or leſs degree; and that this 
ſaltneſs increaſes with time; on which foundation, he 

| propoſed a method for determining the age of the world. 
"Phe large lakes wherewith northern nations abound ſerve 
for very good purpoſes; inafmuch as the warm vapours 
ariſing from them, ſerve for a defenſative againſt the pinch- 
ing cold of thoſe climates ; for it is owing to them that 
Ireland and Scotland are leſs affected with froſts than 
much warmer countries. 

Some of theſe lakes are ſo large as to be called ſeas; as 
the Caſpian ſea, the ſea of Galilee, and the dead ſea: the 
other moſt conſiderable lakes are thoſe of Leman at Ge- 
neva, of Conſtance, of Ladoga, and Onega, in Europe ; 
beſides which there are ſeveral in many other parts of the 
world ; particularly the lakes of Canada in North America, 

LAKE. See Lacca. 

LALAND. An iſland of Denmark, in the Baltic, fituated in 
12 deg. of E. lon. and 55 deg. of N. lat. S. of Zeland, 
from which it is ſeparated by a narrow channel. 

LAMINA. A thin plate of metal, flate, or board. 

LAMIS, is a term at Smyrna for one of the ſorts of gold 
Venetian cloths, imported there by Venetian ſhips. 

LAMP. A machine to hold oil and cotton to burn and give 
light, of great uſe in all countries. 

I. AM black. See Black. 

LAMPARILLAS. A fort of flight camblet manufactured 
ia Flanders, particularly at Liſle and its neighbourhood ; 
being of ſeveral faſhions, ſome plain, others flowered, 
and others ſtriped. Their uſual breadth is 3-8th or 1-4th 
and 1-half of the Ergliſh ell: their length is undetermined, 
and their deſtination is chiefiy for Spain. 

LAMPASSES, painted callicoes, brought from the Eaſt 

Indies; particularly from the Coromandel coaſt ; of which 
there is a pretty good trade; eſpecially at the Manillas. 

LAMPSACUS. A port-town of the leſſer Aſia, ſituated in 
28 deg. of E. lon. and 40 deg. 12 min. of N. lat. at the en- 
trance of the Propontis. 

LANCASTER. A port town of Lancaſhire; ſituated in 
2 deg. 44 min. of W. lon. and 54 deg. of N. lat.; 
200 miles N. W. of London. 

LANCH. See Launch. | 

LAND. Subſidies, fifteenths, and tenths, were the ancient 
ways and means in England of ſupplying the government : 
though what eſtates, and in what manner land was there- 
by rated, is very uncertain : but the value of land is at pre- 
ſent only nominal : to prove which, 35 


It won't be ſuſpected to be an under compu- 
tation to reckon the rental of England at { 20, ooo, oco 


Ihe exports and freights at - 8,000,000 
The expences of the people of England are 
computed at - - - 64,000,000 


— 


The general amount of taxes, and part of 
their conſequences, is - „ £15,289,375 
| If our exports and freights make 1-8th of the 
1 ex pences of the people, they muſt be com- 
1 puted to pay I-8th of the laſt article, which 
| makes - - - 13911,171 
T1 R n 
| Which being deducted, the remainder is what | 
falls on land. I - — 13,378,204 


Mr. Locke, in his conſiderations, &c. Page 95, treating 


LAN 


of taxes on commodities ſays, * It is in v 


whoſe great fund is land, to hope to lay the? " 25 
of che government on any thing elſe ; ſg; the, al g * 
terminate. Ihe merchant, do What j ou can Gy FN 1 t 
the labourer cannot, and therefore the nad nden arly 
If foreign trade will pay but 1-8Sch, land ms mugs m 
maining '7-8ths, which amounting to 13 . ben ſome 
falling on a rental of 20,000 oco 1, is — "Ul lame 
pound tax upon all the lands of England, , 3% But f 
with the preſent taxes at 20 8. per acre, gr ws. and v 
preſent taxes at 7 s. per acre, are equal, a Won, had n 
more reduced by taxes and monopolies, hea A ſuffcie 


{ible free importation; and the probibitien . n The p 
Iriſh cattle, called a remedy, is only a — 8 "Mice ties, 
ral decay of trade, and conſequent] I der th 


| the 
rents, which actually happened —— Senden Londc 


ry law, as Roger Coke informs us in his de . ordſhi 
church and ſtate of England are in equal dings it Norfo 
trade, publiſhcd in 1671; in page 64. His 5 All And t 
„the ends deſigned by the acts againſt the in * diſtant 
Iriſh cattle, of railing the rents of the lands of Dead peareſl 
ſo farfrom being attained, that the contrary has ena ealth 
here Iwiſh a ſurvey were taken how many thouſa pr hen 
are thrown up ſince this act; how many thouſand 1 bern 2 
are abated, ſome above 1-6th, others above I-4th; ; houſe o 
above 1-3d; ſome I know, which after two rk nent t. 
waſte, are abated one half.“ nd in 
Lord Coke, Inſt. 4. p. 33. and 34, values a Ach . 
70, ooo l. and tenths and fiſteenths at 20,000], and ach P! 
they were four ſhillings in the pound upon land, 2 aled 

8 d. upon perſonal eſtates, th Wuntie 
It ſeems probable, that for a long time there bal h =P 
ſurvey made of the land in England till 32 Her, U. = 

and that for ſome ages they had governed them{hy! * 
the ancient books. But the affairs of that Khgnge a 
then a great ſum of money, the parliament chang; he be 
with 12 d. per pound, and perſonal eſtates with bd * 
the King had liberty to name commiſſioners of l 2 


comm 
portic 
nd; v 


The aſſeſſors were to be upon oath, and had ponerty 
amine upon oath all perſons of the true value « i 
eſtates, real and perſonal. 

The ſame thing was done 34 and 37 Hen, VII 
and 3 Edw. VI. and 3 Edw. VI. and 4 and 5 fv 
and Mary. And in theſe times there ws in 


manner a new ſurvey made of all the land in the kny . K 
dom, and thereupon the ſubſidies that came after, ral 17 
' I 


larger ſums than formerly. For we find, from the accan 
in the exchequer, that from 1 Eliz. to 29 inclulie, 8 
ſubſidies, one with another, amounted to at k 
100,000 l. but from 31 Eliz. to 18 Jac. I. in vhichta 
we cannot find there was any regular and ſtict ſun 
made, the ſubſidies fell to 70,000 l. or thereabout;1 
which no reaſon can be aftigned, land improvingall 
while, but that, when there had been no ſurvey mai 
a long while, and the aſſeſſors were left at lags, 
people naturally returned to the rates in the od bad 
How ancient the inequality is between the taxes 10 


folk 

lorfolk 
dmerſet 
iſtol ci 
Incolnf] 
ampſhi 
nw al 


north and weſt, and the home counties, ſo much a == 
plained of, cannot eaſily be traced, acording to Vaio Allele 
for in an aſſeſſment of 400, oco l. 17 and 18 Cir. [ nel ſerſh: 
the rates upon the northern and weſtern counties to 3 
as they do in our preſent aſſeſſment; and tho there might ooceſt 
ſome reaſon to eaſe the north in that tax, becaule i * 
parts had been great ſufferers by the Scotch army j Jg ckingh 
1642, when that act paſſed, the ſword of civil n ® 
not as yet drawn; and the weſt and other coun a 


not yet at all been harraſſed; ſo that the {avour uicht 
north and weſt have met with in land taxes, ““ 1 
der than the civil war, and may be attributed to that a 
which the great number of members they ſend uh 
always had of their concerns in parliament. * 
When the civil war broke out, the _— | 
chifly ſubſiſted by exciſer, for they could Sache 
toxes only where they were ſtrongeſt 5 
In 1647, their authority was generally owned , 11 
nation, and then they began to raiſe land- taxes les 
by a monthly aſſeſſment. ö en oe 
When the war was over, there was real fes 2 
the notth and weit, and accordingly the para 7 
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nties had leaſt felt the war; thoſe in their 

ts they rated higheſt, and they ſpared ſuch places 
offeſme" moſt harraſſed by the armies of either fide ; 
ps had gut the diſtinction they made, and not as is vul- 
and this wen) that of aſſociated or nonaſſociated counties 
parly Ce aces of England, during that war, had been 
Os ties or. other aſſociated, and by ordinance of par- 
0 


gdered what co 


Ema it had not fared ſo well with the north 
But ſtill e their 1 if their cauſe 
4 not been maintained in the houſe of commons by a 
23 number of friends and advocates, 1 
* which had been leaſt ſenſible of thoſe calami- 
. were ſooneſt rid of them, and that had been un- 
. wings of the parliament, and their army, were 
u 3 and Middleſex, Surry, and Southwark, Hert- 
4" Bedfordſhire, Cambridgeſhire, Kent, Eſſex, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Berks, Bucks, and Oxfordſhire. 

And they kept to the ſame meaſure of favouring the 
tant counties, and laying the chief burthen upon thoſe 
move London, as long as the authority of the common- 
| d. 

—_ King Charles the ſecond was reſtored, the nor- 
ern and weſtern gentlemen were ſtrong enough in the 
uſe of commons to get continued the method of aſſeſſ- 
nent then in practice, which was ſo favourable to them; 
od in the act 12 Car. II. for raiſing 70,000 J. for one 
nonth, tis particularly provided, that it ſhall be raiſed in 
och proportion as the laſt 70,000 l. per month was 
ſed by ordinance of ſtate ; ſince which time the 
wunties diſtant from London, have continued in the con- 
hunt polleſſion of being favourably handled in all aſſeſſ- 
b ie fr attempt of reducing aſſeſſments to ſome equality, 
25 made in the year 1690. 

'he houſe of commons, as may be ſeen from their jour- 
als, had then in debate the ſettling 200,000 J. per annum, 
compenſation of the court of wards and liveries ; and 
committee was ordered to frame and bring in an equal 
portionment of the ſaid ſum upon all the counties of Eng- 
nd; which was done accordingly, and delivered to the 
ouſe November the 8th, 1660, and is as follows. 


and welt, 


[orkſhire . Hereford I. 16co0 

W. Riding 2520 Warwick - = 1800 

N. Riding 1930 {5800 Worceſter = - 1800 

L. Riding 1340 Bedford - = 1400 

Jevon - 5000 Stafford - — 1400 

lex - 4800 Nottingham - - 1400 

ent - 4800 Derby — 1400 

tolk - 4800 Lancaſhre - = 1600 
ſorfolk ” 4800 Cheſhire - = 1400 
l merſe 4000 Ru tand - = 380 
* niltol city — = 250 Huntingdon += = 900 


ncolnſhire = 4000 Northumberland - 700 
anplhire - - 3000 Durham - - #500 
Anwalt - 2400 Cumberland - = 400 
lkſhire = 2700 Weſtmorland - 300 
ndon + - 4000 Monmouth - 800 
Kdlelex = - 3000 Angleſea - 22560 
1 ſetſhire 2000 Brecknock - = 450 
| . 2500 Cardigan = A | |, 
rg * - 2500 Carmarthen = - 450 


Kingham - . 1900 Denbigh - — 450 


ex « 


- 1800 Carnarvon - <- 260 


- 2600 Flint - — - 260 
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'Tis apparent, that in the aſſeſſment of the rates upon 


each county, and by comparing the ſums, it may be ſeen, 
that they chiefly governed themſelves, by the proportions 
which had been obſerved in rating the ſhip-money. 
They had before them the afleflment of the 400,c00 I. 
17 and 18 Car. I. which, becauſe it was mads in par- 
liament, they would, no doubt, have followed, if they 
they had not judged it partial. 

But it ſeems they rather choſe to follow the rates obſerved 
in aſſeſſing the ſhip-money, as having been laid by perſons 
who had not the ſame reaſon and intereſt to favour one 
country more than another. 

Ship-money was an arbitrary and illegal tax; therefore it 
concerned the contrivers of it to lay it as equally upon the 
nation as poſſible; for it would have been a double grie- 
vance to the people, if it had been impoſed, both againſt 
law, and alſo with partiality, On the contrary, it im- 
ported the miniſters of that time to give their new in- 
vention all the fair colours imaginable, and to make that, 
which was unjuſt in its nature, at leaſt juſt and equal in 
its manner; and no doubt, in the rating of it, they had 
duly weighed and conſidered the ſtrength and weakneſs, 
riches and poverty, trade and fertility, and every circum- 
ſtance of each particular county ; with ſome regard alſo 
to the proportion it bore in the ancient ſubſidies. 

And, upon theſe grounds, it is more than probable the 
committee of the houſe of commons proceeded in 1660, 
when they made the ſhip-money their model and pattern 
of a fair and equal afſeſ[ment. 

Since the wars with France, land has been taxed in diffe- 
rent manners, by an aſſeſſment, and by a pound rate; 
but both ways, it will perhaps appear, that the North and 
Weſt have not borne their due ſhare and proportion of the 
common burthen. = 

The firſt aid given upon land, to Will. and Mary, was 
by a monthly aſſeſſment of 68, 8 20 l. 198. 1 d. per month: 
ſince which time, land- taxes have been continued as ont 
of the principal branches of the royal revenue. 

The land tax, when at 4. in the pound, produces 2 millions; 
being paid by ſome to the full, but by many not to above 
25. in the pound, and that without any reaſon, but be- 
cauſe the eſt-tes happen to be in different counties, which 
were variouſly affected to a new King, when the preſent 
aſſeſſment was made, whereby ſome members of the 
community being ever ſince put undeſervedly in a worſe 
condition than others, are a dead weight againſt even our 
moſt neceſſary enlarged expences; wrong policy, that in- 
creaſes diſtenſion always in times of difficulty. The te- 


. diouſneſs of the coming in of this tax, which is gene- 


rally two years, is a great diſadvantage; in times of ſafe- 
ty creates annual expenſive loans, but in times of the 
greateſt danger, leaves us quite in diftreſ-; ir is the higheſt 
impropriety to call that the aid of the preſent year which 
is to be paid in the two next enſuing. This tax has beſides 
been attended with a very bad conſequence to the nation, 
in having made a diſtinction where there is no difference, 
that is, of landed and trading intereſts. Country gentlemen, 
finding the land-tax a heavy burden on them, thought 
to eaſe themſelves by loading the trader, whom they look- 
ed upon with a jealous eye, thinking his ſituation eaſier; 
whereby that trade which had raiſed the value of their 
eſtates, and which only could ſupport the increaſed value, 
being deprived of their protection, and cramped with du- 
ties without mercy on all occaſions, has indeed been 
brought ſufficiently low, and is bringing down with it the 
rents of their lands; and they may ſee the fatal error 
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3 1800 Glamorgan - — #500 


| - when it is perhaps too late, trade being like a coy dame, 
9 80 and Ile of Merioneth 9 '= 220 


difficult to be brought back when lighted. 


" . 1800 Mont „ Mr. Locke, in his conſiderations of the conſequences of 
" plhire 5 1 1 = the lowering of intereſt, and raiſing the value of mo- 
N ſchune 1% 400 ney, page 86, aſſerts it to be an undoubted truth, that 

i lordltire © « 1700 1 the land- holder is more concerned in trade, and ought to 
het | eller 1600 Total is C. 109,020 take a greater care that it be well 'managed, than even the 


merchant himſelf; for he will certainly find that when a 
decay has carried away one part of our money out of the 
kingdom, and the other is kept in the merchants or tradeſ- 
eall the bt, with great deliberation and judgment, men's hands, that no laws he can make, nor any little 
"ke molt conſiderable men of thoſe times were of arts of ſhifting property among ourſelves, will bring it 

— : back to him again ; bur his rents will fall, and his in- 
6 | 6 F come 
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come every day leſſen, till general induſtry and frugality, 


joined to a well-ordered trade, ſhall reſtore to the king- 


dom the riches and wealth it had formerly. 
The reaſons why the decline of foreign trade ſinks the 
value of land are affigned by the author of the Eſſay of the 
cauſes of the decline of the foreign trade, to be as follows, 
Firſt, By ſinking the markets at home. f 
For the produce of land being rendered exceſſively dear, 
Foreigners will not take its ſuperfluities ; and labour being 
by the ſame cauſes rendered exceſſively dear too, we can- 
not manufacture or improve that produce, nations that 
can afford cheaper ſupplying the markets abroad; ſo that 
the produce of the lands not being carried off as uſual, 
muſt become a dead ſtock on the farmer's hands, and 
cauſe great quantities to be crowded into the markets, 
where being encouragement but for few buyers, the price 
naturally falls: as for inſtancę, the declining demand for 
our woollen goods abroad, falls the price of wool at 
home. | 
Suppoſe that in 1699 we exported to Turkey 

40,000 cloths, the value of raw wool in 

each being 2 l. amounts to L. 80,000 
Suppoſe that in 1738 we exported to Tur- 

ky 8,000 cloths, the value of raw wool in 


each being 11. 10 s. amounts to 12,000 
The difference of the value of wool exported 
in thoſe two years, L. 68,000 


Wools of this value lying yearly on hand, muſt make a 
glut ; the farmers puſh to ſell at market, but in vain, 
unleſs at under-prices ; for the wool-ſtaplers, finding the 
demand decreaſe, decreaſe in number themſelves ; ſome 
break; ſome leave off trade; ſome take to other trades; 
for many ſellers with great ſtocks on hand, and few buy- 
ers, naturally fall the markets; and the landlords preſſing 


the tenants for rent, and threatening to ſeize, if payments 


are not made, the wool muſt be ſold at any rate to raiſe 
money; and there being yearly 68,0001. leſs money brought 
into the nation to be laid out in wool than in former times, 
the price muſt be ſtill lower on that account; the lower 
the produce ſells, the leſs rent the farmer can give for 
land ; the worſe the markets, the greater arrears of rent 
the farmer runs into; and taxes, monopolies, &c, making 
labour and neceſſaries grow dearer, and the decay of 
foreign trade making the wool ſell cheaper, muſt break 
him in the end, and then the farm is thrown on the land- 
lord's hands, who unwilling to fall the rent, keeps it in 
the mananement of ſtewards or bailiffs, whoſe profit and 
charges ſeldom make it pay the old rent, but generally 
ends in mortgaging the land, or ſelling it ; and as theſe 
caſes grow more frequent, more eſtates will be at market, 
and conſequently the leſs prices they will fetch. 

Secondly, by increaſing the number of poor to burden 
the land. 

The poor, wanting employment, muſt be ſupported by 
the land; if foreigners give them work, they give 
them bread; but when trade cannot maintain them, 
land muſt. When the poor rates are heavier than the te- 
nant can bear, the landlord muſt pay them, either by 
allowance in the rent, or by taking the farm into his own 
hands; or elſe by the breaking of his tenant, who has 
paid that money to the poors rates his landlord ſhould have 
received. 


Suppoſe in 1699 the labour of the above 
40,000 cloths to have given employ- 
ment to - - 

Suppoſe in 1738 the labour of the above 
8,000 cloths to have given employ- 
ment to - - 8,000 people 


The difference is 32,000 people 


Suppoſe theſe 32,000 people to have earned 

by their labour formerly from foreigners 

61. per annum each, it amounts to /. 192,000 
But, wanting N they come on the 

pariſh at 1 8. 6 d. per week each, which 


40,000 people 


for one year amounts to | 124,800 
The difference to the landholder in one year 


15 — WT L. 316,830 


For as the land, by the decay of forei 


are, theleſs money will be brought in; and the 
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not the firſt ſum, and is by the ſame OP Gy recen =, 
the latter, it makes an annual difference of the Wed wi ! e of 
ſums to the landholders in this ſingle bead © tay * 
and is the ſame in proportion for all other d af log ; od 
ches of trade. _- "IVR by 12 


Thirdly, by decreaſing the ſtock of people 
For as employment leſſens, the. moſt induſtr 
than ſtarve here, will fly to other countries ne the 
can maintain them; ſo the conſumption of Pug 

taken away, the demand at market muſt ro 1 bet 
of courſe rents muſt; yet the farmers charges 5 

greater; for the fewer hands, the higher . d 
this muſt break him in the end, and produce 1 | 
ſequences following that misfortune, Beſge, *® 
that trade, and bring in money ; therefore the fey 0 
cbm 


ney, the leſs rent can be given for land. 


Fourthly, by decreaſing our riches. 


This is a conſequence of the above three remarks, 6 


having fewer goods capable of being ex / ntrary |: 
of their dear price, * manufachurer det. *. n-locked 
in time be loſt ; therefore the importation of foreion ow ſurrount 
*. naturally increaſe, and more money go out of re op 
them. m the V 
It is laid down as an undoubted tr 1 p- narf. 
which have no mines of gold and bre, kart dy le thing 
to get them but by foreign trade; and e's, , when 
the degree of thoſe metals they poſſeſs, the Prices r 1 — 
to W 


commodities, and therewith the value of their lands ih 


and fall in proportion. DSCR« 


The Brittannia Languens, page 12, ſays, 1 ce of dc 
but 5001 in England, an ox 4 hardly ar, * * 
ny; therefore the rent muſt bear its proportion to F —_—_ 
riches. This appears from hiſtory, for in the year | up 
land ſold at 1 s. per acre, The reaſon that land then d GLAN 
ſo low a price, was, the low price the produce (ily dint! 
for in the year 1000, an ox fold for 25, 64. a con { T: - n 
2.8, a ſheep for 18. and ſwine for 8 d. This could eg NGREL, 
ly an _ the 2 trade the nation ther had, ade of ty 
conſequently to the little quantity of gold | | | 
had then * in. F * * 
But if it ſhould be aſked, what is the reaſon that at pre "oy ei 
all things are naturally ſo much advanced in pri, t 15 
what they were in thoſe days? the anſwer is, thi l bas the e 
quantities of gold and filver brought to Europe fince t NIFRS 
progreſs made by the Spaniards and Portugueſe in Am the dead 
rica, have made thoſe metals more common and d |d cken, or 
value than formerly; ſo that 20 s, will hardly purdid ws of th 
what 1 s. would before the diſcovery of the Welt-Ind e ſtopper 
The Spaniards and Portugueſe do not throw away tk (TEAS. 
gold and ſilver for us to pick up; we have no mins eſe of M; 
theſe metals, therefore could not get ſuch quantitiss! do tons, i 
have but by our trade to Spain and Portugal, or ts thi the fair 
countries that had an over- balance upon them, d emitted t. 
over- balanced by us. p the rivet 
So that the preſent natural price of land, and its prodi NTOR, 
is the proportion of gold and ſilver that foreign trade i DANU) 
brought into and left in the nation: if the preſent quit goats, e 
ty was to be doubled by foreign trade, the natuia pic alled by b 
land, and its produce, muſt be fo too: for, accord aves, ſtra 
the price the farmer can ſell his commodity at mak Wet countric 
can pay for the rent of land, and no otherwiſe. E! here are t 
foreign trade decays till the preſent money in the nx" ard ; liqu 
half ſwept away, the produce of the land mul ol rather, t 
half the natural price it does now, and land mult i ant to its 
half the rent it naturally bears now; but if we ſhows pdanum, 
on declining, till we have no more money lelt in the | ered fr 
tion than there was in 961 or 1000, the prices ® quid laps 
and its produce, can be no more than they bore BV ned, pur 
days; taxes, &c, deducted. _ = Mich, to b 
Therefore, if the gentlemen have a mind to raiſe Nick as j 


at of amb 
ack amber 
apdanum j 
| the liquic 
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vays to by 
zer kinds 
Tumes, 


the value of their lands, the encouraging or diſcov ; 
our foreign trade is the only means to do either; ſoc 
united are land and trade ; their true intereſts al 
ſame ; they muſt ſtand or fall together. = 
The ſum of all is this; That what foreigners tax6 
others inſtead of us, what the poor have given | * 
ſtead of buying, the ſcarcity of people, and ide ct 
of money, ſinks the value of lands. 


LAP 
- 4. Ii zudeed laws, and national debts, 
es, monopol ehe 182 of our foreign trade; the 


X 8 
the cauſes © de cauſes the above four calamities; 
: line of ap * of lands. The taxes, —_— 
\ z they ſin and national debts, are the cauſes of all ; 
\ habe hey are the cauſes of the decline of the value 

ſe my | PSS , 

a xo ds and outwards; in the Britiſh cuſ- 


ict, e, - if outwards, foreign goods ſent 


kingdom to another, muſt have cer- 
— officers whence they are 
be ſtopped, till proof is made that the 


cates 


E pod v1 ſuch certificate is obtained, there is 
don to deliver it to the cuſtom-houſe when the 
re to the intended port, unleſs they are to be ex- 
—_— 4 the duties drawn back. . 
ö ſignifying to fall in with the 
PR 11nd-fall is when a ſhip makes or ſees, the 
1 «5 ſhe expected, according to her reckoning : and the 


| bad land-fall. 
wary © gre is ſaid to ride land- locked, when ſhe 
1 


ſurrounded with land; that is an anchor in a place 
U 


re there is 1 
m the violence of winds and tides. 


+, A ſteeple, tree, beacon, or other remark- 

— ſet up on the ſea-ſhore ; to ſignify to (hips at 
when they are approaching near to the land. | 
DRESS. A woman whoſe particular employment 
do waſh linnen for other people. N | 
NCROON. A port-town of Sweden, in the pro- 
dee of South Gothland and territory of Schonen; ſituat- 
Yin 14 d. 20 m. of E. Ion. and 55 deg. 42 min. of N. lat. 
d. witer. A cuſtom-houſe officer, appointed to inſpect 
ch goods es are ſent on ſhip-board, and to ſee that the 
ties re paid. See Tide-waiter and cuſtoms, g 
GLAND. An iſland of Denmark, in the Baltic, ſi- 
ned in the ſtrait called the great Belt, between Zeland 
4 Funen, in 11 deg. of E. lon. and 55 deg. of N. lat. 
GREL $6:t, is a ſort of ſhot ſometimes uſed at ſea ; 
ide of two bars of iron, with a joint or ſhackle in the 
ide, whereby it can be ſhortened, and ſo put more 
mmodiouſly into the gun; having at each end half a 
let, either of lead or iron; which ſhot, when diſcharg- 
; flies out at length, and ſo does more execution a- 
onz the enemies rigging. 
N!ERS, in a ſhip, are (mall ropes which are reeved 
de dead men's eyes of all the ſhrouds and chains, to 
cen, or ſet the ſhrouds tight; alſo thoſe that ſet the 
us of the maſts tight; likewiſe the rope that faſtens 
e ſtopper of the halliards. ö 
(TEAS. Large Chineſe barks, uſed by the Portu- 
cle of Macao for the trade of Canton; being about 7,for 
0 tons, in which the Portugueſe factors reſide as long 
the fair of Canton continues; becauſe they are not 


mitted to paſs the night on land, nor advance higher 
p the river, 


NTOR. See Banda Iſlands. 
DANUM. A kind of fat adhering to the beard 
quad goats, eſpecially of thote that brouze upon the ſhrub 
price uled by botaniſts ci/tus ladum, which has long green 
rding Nes, ſtrait, rough, and ſticky ; growing abundantly in 
rket, it countries. See Ladanum. | 

4 here are three kinds of lapdanum; natural, or in the 
101 ard ; liquid, called black balſam; and torſe or twiſted; 
{ (ell rather, there is but one, baving different names, pur- 
if et Mt to its qualities or figure. 


oy 9anum, in the beard, is this unctuous matter, as it is 
* ered from the beards of goats by a wooden comb. 

' qud lapdanum, or black balſam, is this ſame fat li- 
ed, purified, and depoſited in little thin bladders : 


Mich, to be good, ſhould be of a pretty ſolid conſiſtence, 


in l 


* _ 5 jet, and of a ſweet agreeable ſmell, reſembling 
* \ \mdergreaſe 3 wherefore it is ſold ſometimes for 
; are — er, this new title inhancing its value. 

f the 1; * torſe, or twiſted, is but the thick ſubſtance 
tel _ * rolls: thus it it preferable to that in maſs, 
des We ever quality lapdanum in rolls is, it proves 


4 very indifferent commodity ; but the two 


e (cal der ki 
rum nds enter the compoſition of the moſt excellent 
wes, dee Ladanum, 
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 LAPIDARY. An artificer who cuts precious ſtones ; 
which is an art of great antiquity ; but, like others, its ori- 
ginal was very imperfect : the French have ſucceeded in 
it the beſt, and the lapidaries of Paris, who have been a 
corporation ſince the year 1290, have carried it, eſ- 
pecially cutting of diamonds called brilliants, to its laſt 
perfeCtion. | 
There are various machines uſed in the cutting of pre- 
cious ſtones, according to the quality of the matter to be 
cut: the diamond, which is extremely hard, is cut and; 
formed on a wheel of ſoft ſteel, turned by a kind of mill, 
with diamond duſt tempered in oil of olives ; which ſerves 
to poliſh them as well as to cut them. 
Oriental rubies, ſaphires, and topazes, are cut and form- 
ed on a copper wheel, with oil of olives, and diamond 
duſt ; though they are poliſhed on another copper wheel 
with tripoly and water. 
Emeralds, hyacinths, amethyſts, garnets, agats, and other 
ſtones leſs hard, are cut on a leaden wheel, with ſmalt 
arid water, and poliſhed on a tin wheel with tripoly. 
Turquois of the old and new rock, lapis giraſol, and opal, 
are cut and poliſhed on a wooden wheel with tripoly. 

LAPIDARx, is alſo uſed for a virtuolo ſkilled in the nature 
and qualities of precious ſtones; or a merchantwho deals in 
them; in which ſenſe the Great Mogul is ſaid to be one of 
the greateſt lapidaries in the world. 

LAPIS, in a general ſenſe, See Stone. 

Lapis Aſbeſtos. See Aſbeſtos. 

Layeis Calaminaris. See Calaminaris, 

Laeis Dentalis. See Dental's. 

Laeis Infernalis. A cauſtic ſtone prepared various ways 
ſometimes of ſtrong ſoap lees evaporated to a dryneſs, and 
the remainder kept in a glaſs well ſtopped from the air. 
Sometimes it is made of calcined vitriol, tartar, and ſal 
armoniac, and boiled in quick lime water to a ſtrong lixi- 
vium, then ſtrained and evaporated till dry. 

LayPis Lazuli. See Lazuli, and Azure. 

LAris Medicamentoſus, or the medicinal tone, is a compo- 
ſition of roch allum, litharge, colcothar of vitriol, 
ar menian bole, and vinegar, boiled to the conſiſtence of 
a hard ſtone; being uſed to faſten the teeth, preſerve 
the gums, heal and dry up ulcers and wounds; as alſo in 
injections, and compolitions for ſore eyes. 

LAPLAND, the moſt northerly part of Europe, is ſur- 
rounded by the frozen ocean on the N. E. and W. ly- 
ing between Io and 35 deg. of E. lon, and 69 and 72 
of N. lat. The N. E. part is ſubject to Ruſſia, and 
called Ruſſian Lapland: the N. W. part is ſubject to Den- 
mark, and called Norwegian Lapland: and the other part 
is called Swediſh Lapland. The trade of the laplanders 
is chiefly in furs, particularly the ſkins of ermines and 
martens: but they are a rude and uncivilized people; Sce 
Ruſſia, Denmark, and Sweden, 

LAQUE. See Lacca. 

LAQUERED Goods, are thoſe which are varniſhed with 
lacca, in imitation of Japan-work. 

LARBOARD. The left hand fide of a ſhip, when a perſon 
ſtands with his face towards the head. See Starboard. 
LAREDO. A port-town of Spain, in the province of Biſ- 
Cay ; ſituated in 3 deg. 40 min, of W. lon. and 43 deg. 

30 min. of N. lat. | 

LARGE, among ſailors, when a ſhip goes neither by nor 

before the wind, but quartering as it were between both. 

LARIN, is equally throughout the Eaſt a money of accompt, 
and a current coin; both of the value of about 6 d. ſter- 
ling: the greateſt currency of the larins being in 
the Perſian gulph, along that of Cambay, and in ſome 
neighbouring places of theſe two gulphs. 

LARTA. A port-town of European Turky, in the princi- 
pality of Epirus, ſituated at the entrance of the gulph of 
Venice, in 21 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. and 39 deg. of N. lat. 

LASCAR, an Indian, or Chineſe ſailor, or fiſherman. 

LASH, or Lace, in the ſea-language, ſignifies to bind, or 
make faſt. | L ff | 
Laſhing is chiefly uſed for binding up to the ſhip's ſides, 
muſkets, butts of water or beer, or pieces of timber to 
make ſpare top maſts. —_ F ET" | 

LASHERS, are properly thoſe ropes only which bind faſt 
the tackles, and the breeches of the ordnance, when 
they are haled or made faſt within board, 

LASK- 
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LASKING. A ſea term, for going large, or veering. 
LAs or Left, in general, ſignifies the burden or load of 
a n. 1 
LasrT, is alſo uſed for a certain weight and meaſure, various 
in different countries; though in general it is eſtimated at 
4000 pounds 5 te . 
7 


A laſt of cod-fiſh, white herrings, meal and ſoap-aſhes, 
is 12 barrels; of corn or rape-feed, ten quarters; of gun- 
powder, 24 barrels, or 2400 pounds weight; of red her- 
rings, 20 cades; of hides, 12 dozen; of leather, 20 dickers; 
of pitch or tar, 14 barrels; of wool, 12 ſacks; of 
ſtock- fiſn, 1coo ; and of flax or feathers, 1700 pounds 
weight. 

LASTAGE, or Leſtage, is a duty exacted in ſome fairs and 
markets, for carrying things bought where a perſon 
pleaſes; but, according to ſome authors, it is properly 
that cuſtom paid for wares ſold by the laſt. 

In a law of Richard II. laſtage is taken for the ballaſt or 
lading of a ſhip. See Ballaſt, 

LasT-Gelt, is a term in Holland, for a duty levied upon 

every ſhip going in or out; whereby ſhe pays in propor- 
tion to the quantity of laſts ſhe contains. 
This duty is about 6d. ſterling per laſt going out, and en- 
tring : With regard to which it ſhould be obſerved, that 
this duty being once paid, the ſhip that has acquitted it 
remains free a whole year ; that is, ſhe can perform as ma- 
ny voyages as poſſible during the ſpace of 12 months, 
without being liable to the ſaid duty. 

LasrT-Gheldt, A duty at Hamburg, upon the commodities 
and foreign veſſels that arrive there, or depart from thence, 
The 41ſt article of the treaty of marine and commerce, 
concluded at Paris the 28th of September 1716, between 
France and the Hans-towns,diſcharges explicitly from this 
duty, under whatever term it may be exacted, the French 
ſhips that trade to Hamburg. 

LATH, in building, a long thin, narrow flip of wood, 
nailed on the rafters of a roof, to ſuſtain the covering. 
Laths are divided into three kinds, with regard to the 
different woods they are made of ; heart of oak laths, ſap 
laths, and deal laths; the two laſt being uſed only for 
ceiling and partitioning, and the firſt only for tyling. 
Laths are alſo diſtinguiſhed with regard to their length, 
into 5 foot, 4 foot, and 3 foot laths; though the ſtatute 
allows but of two lengths, as thoſe of 5 and 3, each of 
which are to be an inch and half in breadth, and half an 
inch in thickneſs. | 

LATHE, or Leathe. A very uſeful engine for the turning 
of wood, ivory, metals, and other materials. 

LATITUDE. The diſtance of a place from the equator, 
or an arch of the meridian intercepted between the zenith 
of the place and the equator : hence latitude is either 
northern or ſouthern, according as the place whoſe lati- 
tude is ſpoke of, is on this or that fide of the equator ; 
thus London is ſaid to be in 51 deg. 30 min. of northern 
latitude. | 
Circles parallel to the equator are called parallels of lati- 

tude ; becauſe they ſhew the latitudes of places by their 
interſection with the meridian. 

It through the poles of the world we conceive innume- 
rable great circles drawn, theſe are called ſecondaries of 
the equator ; by whoſe help, the poſition of every point, 
either on earth or in the heavens, with regard to the 
equinoctial, that is, the latitude of any point, is deter- 
mined. 

One of thoſe ſecondaries paſſing through any place on the 
earth's ſurface, is called the meridian of that place, an 
on it the latitude of that place is meaſured. | 
The latitude of a place, and the elevation of the pole of 
that place above the horizon, are terms uſed indifferently 
for each ather ; as the latitude and elevation of the pole 
are always equal, 

The knowledge of the latitude of a place is of the utmoſt 
conſequence, both in geography, navigation, and aſtro- 
nomy ; the methods of determining it both by ſea and 
land being as follows. | 
T he altitude of the pole is always equal to the latitude, 
for which reaſon the latitude might be beſt found by ob- 


ſerving the pole's height; but the pole being only a 


mathematical point, and no ways obſervable by the ſenſes, 


ner has been contrived. 
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its height cannot be determined: in 
that of the ſun and ſtars ; for which Rn dame 
Uathe 
In order to this a meridian line is firſ 
quadrant placed on this line, ſo as its pla 
plane of the meridian ; then ſome ſtar 1 M3) be, 
pole, 1 3 which never fe. A. 
reateſt a altitude is : 
> e de oblernc, . 
The arg wat ig alſo be found 
tion of the ſun or a ſtar, and meria;... S, e ky 
with a quadrant or aſtrolabe : 3 8 "tude th 
Obſerve the meridian diſtance of the fun Mich, 
tex or zenith, which is always the com A | 
_ meridian altitude; and add to this the b tt 
when the ſun and the place are on the = "lg 
equator ; or ſubtract the declination, wh ile a 
tides ; the ſum in the former caſe, and the * % 
the latter, will be the latitude required, tg 
declination of the ſun is greater than the la 6. | 
place, which is known from the ſun's bein le 
elevated pole than the vertex of the — * 
8 * N. torrid zone; then the i | 
between the ſun's declination, and his zenith 4 * 
the latitude of the place. ; - zend dl 
If the ſun or ſtar have no declination, bu 
equinoctial that day, then the elevation of the 
be equal to his meridian altitude; and — 
meridian altitude is the complement of the 1atitu 
This latter method is beſt accommodated to * 
navigation, as being practicable at ſea; but the ung 
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LATTIN, Latton, or Leton, is properly yellow cog ARET 
rather red copper, prepared with calamine; bein « | in othe 
monly made of the Swediſh or Hungarian copper rlons com 
mixing therewith a like weight of mineral cn norm qua 
brought from Aix la- Chapelle, Limbourg, and N ws laid 1 
which is almoſt of the colour of the iron miner. je and pl 
LAVANDER. A plant with blue flowers, inthe m CLI, ot 
a grain, of an agreeable aromatic taſle and (mel; due colot 
which an oil is extracted, confounded by ſome yil ing the (: 
of aſpic, becauſe the aſpic plant is a ſpecies of larly, which i 
LAVATORY, or Lavadero. A name given to ca je, dee 
places in Chili and Peru, where gold is got out cf u v found 
by waſhing. See Gold. pits of r 
Sometimes very conſiderable pieces are found in in ch, to | 
ries, particularly pieces of 24 ounces each. There rl d to con 
veral lavatories, where pepitas, or pieces of virgin gl turaliſts 
are found of a prodigious ſize; among others they tel led old! 
one that weighed 512 ounces, bought by the Count & utiful 
Moncloa, viceroy of Peru. quently 
Nine or ten leagues to the eaſt of Coquimbo, ar the! ed the 
vatories of Andacoll, the gold whereof is 23 can bur we 
their work here always turns to great profit, ech broug! 
when the water fails them ; the natives maintaining! bu2ht ir 
the earth produces gold continually ; becauſe, aſtet hn. þ mixed 
been waſhed 60 or 80 years, they find it ingen uod 
afreſh, and draw almoſt as much out 9 it as at fil. ns of f 
LAUDANUM. A name given by chemilts to certawp It of g 
parations, chiefly extracts of opium, by reaſon of delt Lk x 
cellent qualities. See Opium. 2 * l 
There are divers kinds of laudanum; as Syd:rban "WR " 1 
quid laudanum, tartarized liquid laudanum, and dun E a 
LAUNCH, in the ſea-phraſe, is to put out: thus de ak 
launch the ſhip ; that is, put her out of the dock, * 
of the quay. | | Ar 
LAVOT. A corn meaſure uſed at Cambray ; 4 "Er 
make about 7 Engliſh buſhels. 90 * 
LAUREL. A tree ſo well known as to need no d ſhire 
tion: the berries whereof are of ſome uſe in phi to the 
ing, and among farriers; which ſhould be nn et qu; 
odorous, clotted, of a ſolid conſiſtence, and by In out 
colour, inclining to yellow ; but that wich OP "a 
ſmooth, and liquid, ſhould be rejected, 2s 0 w” teſt ar 
ſophiſticated. The oil of laurel is uſed e. turn, 
againſt cold humours, and in ſome other remes!“ al x 
its greateſt conſumption is by farriers. | ; Cx Warly j 
LAURENCE, or St. Laurence. A great river te, a 


in North America, See America. 
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name given by the Portugueſe to 

unte Wes : See Madagaſcar. 88570 
and 0 -m at Peterſburg for the ſhips belonging 
KS, 1s a te ket of this new city, which the Zar 
99 on the Baltic N great 
where all the trade of Fetert- 
are n 1) 10 this market- place was con- 
g 5 3 onflagration, with almoſt all the goods in 
ed by 4 5 rebuilt with more magnificence, and ſe- 

ro wh apprehenſion from accidents by fire. 

1 rtain kind of white, clear, thin, and very 
NN, 53 m aufactured moſt commonly in Sileſia in 


=. as alſo in Valenciennes, Cambray, Arras, 
m Vervins, Peronne, Saint Quintin, Noyon, 
zume,; 


her parts of the province of Hainault, Cambreſis, 
Nöth and Picardy, ſubject to F rance. we ; 
tois, e three kinds of lawn, plain, ſtriped, an 
ere * plain are either 14 ells long, and 3-4ths 
* 12 or 13 ells long, and 2-2ds broad; the 
2 $ 


ped and pinked being 3-4ths broad, and 14 ells 


* 


7 aw merchant, is a ſummary ſort of 
| fg from the common Jaw, though 
. — and become a part of the laws of Great Bri- 
1 b point of it conſiſting in this, that if there be two 
it merchants of wares, and one of them dies, his ex- 
tor ſuall have the moiety 3 which is not allowed in 
«iſe of others, who are not merchants. 
rb» land. A ſea-phraſe, uſed for ſailing out of ſight 
und; in ſuch caſes they ſay, they have laid the land ; 
\ if another point of land excludes the ſight of the 
mer, they ſay, they have ſhut the firſt land in. 
ARETTO, in ſome countries, eſpecial| y at Leghorn, 
in other parts of Italy, is an edifice appointed for 
ons coming from places ſuſpected of the plague, to 
form quarentine in; where ſhips are unladen, and their 
ws laid up for 40 days, more or leſs, according to the 
je and place of departure. See Quarentine. 
ULI, or Lapis Laxuli. A ſort of precious ſtone, of 
lus colour, veined and ſpotted with white and yellow; 
ing the ſame with what is otherwiſe called azure ſtone ; 
which is prepared the fine pigment called ultrama- 
je, See Azure, and Ultramarine, 
b found in mines of gold, ſilver, and copper, as alſo 
pits of marble ; but the liſt is that generally in uſe; 
ich, to be good, ſhould be able to reſiſt fire and ſmoke, 
d to come out of them with new luſtre. 
turalifts diſtinguiſh three kinds of lapis lazuli : the firſt 
| led old rock; which is pure, ſmooth, a fine blue, with 
4 utiful yellow ſtreaks like veins of gold, which are 
quently no more than veins of pyrites. The ſecond 
ied the new rock, is ſtuffed with common ſtones, its 
lour weaker, and its price lower. Theſe two kinds 
brought from Perſia and Siam. The third kind is 
buzht from the mountains of Auvergne in France, be- 
mixed with the common rock whence it is dug; 
dis of a pale blue, ſprinkled with greeniſh ſpots, and 


dts of green, is ſold for the Armenian ſtone. 
man, 


be lapis 
calcinin 


See Ar- 


lazuli is of ſome uſe in medicine, prepared 
g and waſhing it ſeveral times ; after which it 
kes an ingredient in the famous confection of al- 


mes; ſometimes, notwithſtanding all its lotions, it 
Mtinues pur 


MNtuns, 


2 which riſes near Luton in Bedfordſhire, runs 
df Whetamſtead in Hertfordſhire, then E. through 


— and Ware, then 8. dividing Eſſex from Hert- 
* and afterwards Eſſex from Middleſex, falling 
e Thames a little below Black wall ; by which river 


e 3 
43 Jantities of corn and malt are brought to Lon- 
Wt of Hertfordſhire. | 


coarſe, heay 
in moſt fulible w. 


ad | : 
12 in various countries; but abounds parti- 
re, ang = Britain, eſpecially in Derbyſhire, Flint- 


ontgomeryſhire. It is alſo found in ſeveral 


impure metal ; of all others the 
hen purified, called by chemiſts 


a — — — 


ns of pyrites; which, when ſufficiently charged with 


gative, by reaſon of the vitriolic matter it 
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kinds of ſoils and ſtones; ſome of which beſides contain 
old, ſome ſilver; others tin. | 

Lead is a metal of much uſe, eaſily melts, mixes with 
gold, ſilver, and copper, and communicates its humidity 
to them ; but, not being able to endure the violence of 
the fire which they undergo, it retires, and carries with 
it all that was heterogenous in them, ſo as neither gold 
nor ſilver are refined without lead; to which may be 
added, that the coarſer kind of precious ſtones boiled in 

| Tead are thereby rendered much more brilliant. See 
Plumbery. 8 
Engliſh, Iriſh, and Scotch lead, by an arret of council of 
the 6th September 1701, was enranked amongſt contra- 
band goods in France, and ratified as ſuch by another 
arret of the 3d March 1722, in favour of German lead, 
and other leads imported from the North, 

LEtap-duft, is a preparation uſed by potters, made by 
throwing charcoal-duſt into melted lead, and ftirring 
them a long time together ; to ſeparate the coal again, 
they only waſh it in water, and dry it afreſh; its uſe 
being to ꝑive a varniſh and gloſs to their works. 

Burnt Leap, Plumbum uſtum, is a chemical preparation 
uſed in medicine, made of plates of lead melted in a pot 
with ſulphur, and reduced by fire into a brown powder. 

White LEAD, uſed by painters, is only thin plates of lead, 
diſlolved with vinegar. 

Litharge of gold or filver, is only the lead uſed in puri- 
fying copper. See Litharge. | 

d LEAD, is a preparation of mineral lead calcined and 
rubified, uſed by painters, potters, and phyſicians. 

By the help of chemiſtry there are alſo extracted from lead, 
ſalts, balſams, oils, vinegar, a magiſtery, and other things 
diſguiſed under the name of Saturn, to amuſe the igno- 

rant. See Minium. 

Salt, or Sugar of LEAD, is an eſſential ſalt of vinegar, in- 
corporated with the proper ſubſtance of lead, or ceruſs 

diſſolved in ſpirit of vinegar. 

Balm of LE AD, or Saturn, is an oil drawn from the ſalt of 

lead by diſtillation, after having diſſolved it in ſpirit of 
turpentine. | 

Magiſtery of LEAD, is the calx of lead purified and ſubtilized ; 
being made of lead diſſolved in agua] fortis, pouring a 
filtrated ſalt water into it ; whence reſults a magiſter 
extremely white, which, when ſoftened by ſeveral lo- 
tions, is mixed with pomatums for the face and com- 
plexion. 

Black LEAD, is a kind of mineral ſtone, of a Hack colour, 
but filvered and ſhining, found chiefly in lead mines, and 
appearing to be nothing elſe but lead not yet arrived at 
maturity; much uſed for pencils, or crayons for deſign- 
ing, being melted like the common lead, 

LEAD company, was incorporated by letters-patent of the 3d 
of William and Mary, dated the 4th of October 1692, 
by the appellation of "The governor and company of 
ſmelting down lead with pit-coal and ſea-coal ; whereby 
they were impowered to raiſe a joint ſtock for the effec- 
tual carrying on the buſineſs of ſmelting, or refining lead 
from the ore with ſea-coal, inſtead of wood. 

This corporation is under the direction of a governor, 
deputy-governor, and 12 aſſiſtants, who manage their 


affairs at a convenient houſe in Ingram's court, Fen- 
church-ſtreet, London. 


LEAF, or beaten gold. See Leaf Gold. | 

LEAGUE. An extent of ground, conſidered lengthwiſe, 
ſerving to meaſure the diſtance of one place from an- 
other; and containing more or leſs geometrical paces, ac- 
cording to the different uſages and cuſtoms of countries, 
A _— e is uſually reckoned 3000 geometrical paces, 
or three Engliſh miles : the large leagues of France are 
uſually 3000, and in ſome places 3500 paces ; the mean 
or common league is 2400, and the ſmall league 2000. 
The Spaniſh leagues are larger than the Frgnch, 17 


Spaniſh leagues making a degree, or 20 F rench leagues, 
or 69 Engliſh ſtatute miles; the . 


and Holland contain 4 geographical miles each. 
The Perſian leagues are nearly the ſame with the Spa- 


niſh, that is, they are equivalent to 4 Italian miles; and 


the Perſians mark their leagues by trees, as the antient 
Romans by ſtones. | 
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In Japan, the league conſiſts of 1800 fathoms, diſtin- 
— by little hillscks, raiſed on purpoſe by the road 
ide. See Mile. r e r 


La AOux, is alſo a covenant, entered into by one prince or 


ſtate with another; and though leagues are commonly 
offered, either for conqueſt, or maintaining a ballance in 
power, yet they may be for a general peace, and the ſe- 
curity of trade. | 

A truce is a league, or ceſſation from war, for a certain 
time agreed upon by both fides. Treaties made with 
enemies for a time only, called truces, are ſaid to be 
general, for all the ſlates or countries of the one, or the 
other prince, for all perſons, and all forts of commerce; 
or elſe they are particular for certain places and perſonss 
and for their commerce. But ſometimes a truce holds the 
place of a peace, ſuch having been made between princes 
equal in power, unwilling to quit any thing of their rights 
by peace, yet deſiring to live quietly in the ſtate wherein 
they are, ſatisfying by this means the point of honour, 

LEAKAGE. The ſtate of a veſſel that leaks : it denotes 

alſo an allowance of 12 per cent. to merchants importing 
wine, out of the cuſtoms thereof; and of two barrels in 
22 of ale to brewers, out of the exciſe. 

LEATHER. The ſkin or hide of a beaſt, tanned or other- 

wiſe dreſſed, and fitted for various purpoſes. See Hide, 
and Skin, 
Leather is a great article of trade; as it employs the but- 
cher, tanner, tawyer, leather-dreflers, curriers, glovers, 
harneſs-makers, coach- makers, ſadlers, breeches-makers, 
gilt leather makers, ſhoemakers, and bookbinders. 

LEATHER Crepe, A ſort of tanned hides. See Hide. 

LeaTHEeR Mill, See Mill. 

LEATHERSELLER, is a perſon who buys large quantities 
of ſkins, or prepared leather, and ſells them to the diffe- 
rent manufacturers. 

LEATHERSELLERS company of London, was incorporated 
by letters-patent of the 22d of Henry VI. in 1442, by 
the name of The wardens and ſociety of the myſtery or 
art of leatherſellers of the city of London. 

They conſiſt of a prime and 3 wardens, 26 aſſiſtants, and 
156 liverymen; who, at their admiſſion, pay a fine of 
20 l. each; and have a ſtately hall in Little St. Helen's, 
wherein they manage their affairs. ; 
By a grant of Henry VII. the wardens of this corpora- 
tion, or their deputics, were impowered to have the in- 
ſpection of ſheep, lamb, and calves leather throughout 
the kingdom, for the more effectually preventing frauds 
in theſe i Feral commodities. 

LECH. A river of Holland, formed by the river Rhine ; 
which runs from E. to W. through the provinces of 

Guelderland and Utrecht!; and, uniting with the waters of 
the Maes, falls into the German ſea, near the city of Briel. 

LECTH. A manner of accompting in the Eaſt Indies, 
particularly in the Mogul's territories, which ſignifies 
I 00, ooo. 

LEDGER, in merchants accompts. See Book-keeping. 

LEDGES, in ſnip- building, are thoſe ſmall pieces of tim- 
ber, which come thwart the ſhip, from the waſt trees to 
the roof-trees, to bear up the nettings and gratings. 

LEE. A term variouſly uſed at ſea; though its general uſe 
is to ſignify the part towards, or oppolite the wind. 
Thus, the . 


Lex ſhore, is that on which the wind blows ; ſo that to be 


under the lee ſhore, is to be cloſe under the weather 
ſhore, or under wind. 

A LEE the helm, ſignifies, put the helm to the leeward. fide 
of the ſhip. 

Take care of the LEE hatch, is a word of command to the 
man at the helm, to take care that the ſhip goes not to 
the leeward of her courſe. 

LEEDS. A town of Yorkſhire, ſituated on the river Aire, 
20 miles S. W. of Vork; where there is one of the 
greateſt markets for woollen cloth in Great Britain; 
great quantities being bought up every week by the mer- 
chants, and ſent into Ruſſia, Germany, and other fo- 
reign countries. The town is very populous, and they 
employ all the villages in the neighbourhood in this manu- 
facture. | 


LEEFANGE, in a ſhip, is that rope which is reeved into 


L E M 


the cringles of the courſes, when t 

bottom of the ſail to lace on the bon? hy 

in a ſtrong gale to take in the fall. % 
LEERWICK. A town of Scotland, in Main 


of the iſlands of Shetland, in the c 
maxckable for its herring- fiſhery. 0 00 
LEES. The groſſeſt and thickeſt parts of u. 
other liquors ; or the ſediment found at ine, 
the veſſel. NM bo 
A kind of gravelly ſand is made with the 
burnt and prepared, uſed by dyers, and — ez q 
Vinegar-makers make a great trade of th 1 
dried, and made into cakes, after havin 0 oy, 
remains of the liquor in preſſes. S bude 
LEEWARD J/ands. See Caribbee Illands. 


Leeward hip, is one that is not faf by the x 


which fails not ſo near the wind 

way as ſhe ſhould. | m mates bf 
To lay a ſhip by the lee, or come up by the lh, 
her ſo, that all her ſails may lie flat againſt h * 
ſhrouds, and that the wind may come ;; * 
broadſide. ot th 

LEEWAY, or leeward way of a ſhip, 
by the line on which the ſhip ſhould ry 
courſe, or the point of the compaſs ſt 
real line of the ſhip's way. 
All ſhips are apt to make ſome leeway ; ſo thy : 
ing up the log-board, ſomething muſt be allow 
way; the ordinary rules being theſe. x, lf de l 
upon a wind, allow one point for leewy, 2 
wind blow hard, fo that one top-ſail is force f 
taken in, allow two points for leeway, 3. lt 
ſo hard, that both topſails muſt be taken in, and, 
runs high, allow three points for the leeway, 4 
fore-ſail being furled, ſhe try under a main-al, , 
zen, ſhe will make her way four points before the 
But, 5. If under a mizzen only, ſhe will make hy 
about two points before the beam. 6. If ſbe le: 
with all her fails furled, ſhe will make her way auy 
before the beam. 

LEGEND, in coinage, denotes the words or lets, 
— about the margins of coins; thus the lege d 

rench crown is, Sit namen Domini benedictun; wit 
of a moidore, H Hec ſigno vinces. 

LEGIS. The beſt Perſian ſilk next to the cherbaſſ); bv 
three forts; the Vourine the fineſt, the Bourmio un 
degree, and the Ardaſſine the coarſeſt. 

Theſe different kinds of ſilk are either exported 
Bander-Abaſſi in the Perſian gulph ; or from thej 
towns of the Levant, particularly from Smyrna. 

LEGHORN. A port-town of Italy, in the duchy of | 
cany, fituated in 11 deg. of E. lon. and 43 deg. 307 
of N. lat. See /taly. 

LEGUME, denotes beans, peas, vetches, &c. ot 
called pulſe: antient writers on huſbandry conlidere 
turneps, and all grains and roots for family-uſe, as yu 

LEIPSIC. A city of Germany, in the circle cf 
Saxony, remarkable for its conſiderable trade; Nt; 
tuated in 12 deg. 40 min. of E. lon. and 51% 
min. of N. lat. See Germany. A 

LEITH. A port-town of Scotland, 2 miles N. f 
burgh, which it ſerves for a port; its {itutivi 9% 
3 deg. of W. lon. and 56 deg. of N. lat. 

LEMAN Lake, ſometimes called the /ake of 611%, 
city ſtanding at the weſt end of it, 1 bounded 
zerland on the N. and E. by Savoy on the » 3 
France on the W. being 60 miles long, and * 
and in ſome places 400 fathoms deep _— 

variety of excellent fiſh, It reſembles the ſean r 
lour of its waters, and the ſtorms raiſed in . * 
mer it has ſomething like a tide, occaſioned dy | 
(now, which runs into it more plentifully from = 
that ſurround it, at noon-day, than in tie * 4 
evening. The river Rhone runs through it, - 
with it a vaſt quantity of water in ſar, 
ſnows melt; and then both the lakes and fe 
zerland are much higher than in the 88 | 

LEMMON. A common fruit, chiefly 19% 
Spain and Portugal; as alſo from Barbaty* 
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A drink prepared of water, ſugar, and 

© kemmon juice. This factitious liquor is fo 
_ that it has given its name to a new 
| „called /emonadiers, 
ſtable —_ Cv. Lemnia, A medicinal aſtrin- 
of a fatty conſiſtence, and reddiſh co- 
he fame caſes as bole z brought from the 
from whence it is denominated, Many 
into round cakes, and impreſs a ſeal upon it; 


| \{MONADE. 


1 


ſorm ‚ 


iſlands. 

wer, which riſes in Siberia, in Aſiatic 
9 uſſia; and running north from the latitude of 35 to 72, 
{ill into the frozen ocean; by which river the Ruſſians 
em to have ſome expectations of finding a way to Ja- 
ix The wood of an evergreen tree of the- 
ame name, of ſome uſe in phyſic as an aſtringent and 
rroborative 3 being uſed alſo for tooth-picks. 

I; contains a kind of gum, or reſin, much like maſtic, or 
Aber the maſtic itſelf, or incenſe of Perſia, ſo highly 
ommended by Strabo. See Maſtic. 

=; has nearly the ſame properties with the ſaunders ; but 
dns more of the turpentine in it, and ſometimes paſſes 
V urine. See Santalum. 

0GANE. A town belonging to the French, in Hiſ- 
aniola, See French America. 

ON. A city of Mexico, capital of the province of 
ccaragua ; having a very extenſive trade, ſituated in 91 

dee of W. lon. and 11 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 

ONDALE. A coin current in ſeveral parts of the 

rand Signior's territories, and ſo called from a lion im- 

reſſed on one of its ſides; being worth about 20 d. 

terling, | 

Nero. A port- town of European Turky, ſituated 

| 23 deg, of E. lon. and 38 deg. of N. lat: on the 

jorth ſide of the gulph of Lepanto, in the province of 


vadia. 


NS. Two iſlands on the coaſt of Provence, in South 
rance, 5 or 6 miles ſouth of Antibes; the one called 
dt. Margaret, and the other St. Honorat. 

505, or Metelin. An iſland of the Archipelago, in 
ate Turky, fituated in 26 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. 
nd 33 deg, 0 min. of N. lat. See Turtiſb Iflands. 

OW. One of the Daniſh iſlands. Sce Denmark. 
TON. See Latten. 

[ER. A writing from one perſon, addreſſed and 
a: to another, whereby mercantile buſineſs is ſupported 
rough the remoteſt parts of the world. 

be rates of poſt-letters, as by the ſtatute of the gth of 


queen Anne, and other things in that act relative to 
derchants, are as follows. 


Foreign European Letters and Packets. 


81 1 | T. | Oz. 
L 8. d. Je. d. Is. d. s. d. 
ny part of France to London o icli 8 |2 6 3 4 

dom London thro? France to any | 

part of Italy or Sicily by the way 

4 Nous : or to any part of Turkey, 

/ the way of Marſeilles, and on 

the contrary . - - 13 263945 o 

dm London thro' France to any 

jar of Spain or Portugal, poſt paid ih 

4 Wonne, and the contrary - 163 0 [466 o 

* part of the Netherlands to 

On ” 0 1 O 1011 8 2 5 

a London, thro! the Netherlands, * 
* Part of Italy or Sicily, poſt 

_ o Antwerp, and on the con- 

p 5 - 10 lz 03 04 o 

denden. thro' the Netherlands, : 7 

* face of Germany, Switzer- 

— r, Sweden, and all 

— 0 as: North, and the con- 

P London, thro the Netherlands, 23: $4 $2 A; 

* "4 mh, Spain or Portugal, | Y 

i * ” x4 ys 9 

Wes fart of the United Pro- 9 Md 2; 


LET 


$, 
Prom London, thro? the United Pro- 


vinces, to aty part of Italy or Si- 
cily, and the contrary - 

From London, thro' the United Pro- 
vinces, to any part of Germany, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, 
and all parts of the North, and on 
the contrary 

From London, thro' the United Pro- 
vinces, to any part of Spain or Por- 
tugal, and the contrary < = 

From London, thro* the Nether- 
lands, or the United Provinces to 
Hamburgh, poſt paid to Antwerp 
or Amſterdam, and the contrary 

By Packet-boats 
Between London, Spain, or Portugal 


Ireland: Letters and Packets, 


From London to Dublin, and the 
contrary ;z and not coming from or 
directed on board a ſhip — 

From Dublin, to or from any place, 
not exceeding forty Engliſh miles 
from the chief office in Dublin, and 
not coming from or directed on ſhip- 
board - 


If above forty miles from Dublin and 
within the kingdom 


North- Britain : Letters and Packets, 
From London to Edinburgh, and the 
contrary : and to and from Dum- 
fries, to Cockburnſpel; and be- 
tween either of thoſe places and 
Edinburgh, not coming from or di- 
reed on ſhip- board - 
From Edinburgh, not exceeding fifty 
miles in Scotland, and not directed 
on, nor from on board a ſhip 
From any place above fifty, and not 
exceeding eighty miles in Scotland 
from Edinburgh, and not coming 
from, nor directed on ſhip-board 
And if to or from places above eighty 
miles from Edinburgh in Scotlagd 


O 3 
O 4 


Note, That writs, &c. incloſed, are liable to 


portion to the ounce, reſpectively in 
Ireland. 


Engliſh, or South-Britiſh, or inland Letters are rated thus 


S. 
s. d. 

From London, to or from any place 
not exceeding eighty miles diſtance 
from London - - O 3 

And to or from any place above eighty 
miles from London 1 
American Letters and Packets, 

All letters and packets paſſing from 
London to Jamaica, Barbadoes, An- 
tegoa, Montſerat, Nevis, and St. 
Chriſtopher's, and on the contrary 1 6 

From London to New York, and the 
contrary - - - I © 

From any part of the Weſt Indies to 
New York . - - O 4 


From New York to any place within 
ſixty miles thereof, and the contrary o 4 
From New' York to Perth-Amboy, the 
chief town in Eaſt New Jerſey, and 
to Bridlington in Weſt New Jerſey, 
and the contrary : and from New 
York to any place, not exceeding a 
hundred Engliſh miles, and the con- 
trary - - . 
From Perth-Amboy and Bridlington 
to auy place not exceeding ſixty 
Engliſh miles, and the contrary 
From thoſe places, and the contrary, 


not exceeding a hundred Engliſh 
miles 


o 6 


0 4 


o 6 


8. 
d. 


O 


0 6 


4 


0 6 


4 


o 6 


o 8 
Great 
| D. 
$. d. 


0 6 
0 8 


From New York to New Londen, the 


O 4 
o 8 


| 
: 


o 6 


99 


10 


14 


y in pro- 


ritain and 


19 


9 


10 


| 


13 


101 
. . 


9 
* 
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LET 


chief town in ConneQticut in New 
ngland, and to Philadelphia, the 

chief town in Philadelphia, and the 

contrary - - - 

From new London and Philadelphia, 
to any place not exeeeding fixty 
Engliſh miles, and back again - 0440 81014 

From thoſe towns, not exceeding a | 
hundred miles, and back-again 0 610 612 o 

From New-York to New. port, the 
chief town in Rhode iſland, and Pro- 
vidence plantation in New England ; | 
and to Boſton the chief town in 
Maſſachuſets bay in New England 3 | 
and to Portſmouth the chief town 
in New Hampſhire in New England 
and to Annapolis the chief town in 
Maryland, and from each of theſe 
places to New York - 10120304 o 

From Newport, Boſton, Portſmouth, 
and Annapolis, aforeſaid to any place 
not exceeding ſixty Engliſh miles, 
and back - - 6040810 14 

And from theſe towns, not exceeding 
a hundred Engliſh miles, and thence 
back - - - 

From New-York to the chief offices 
in Salem and Ipſwich, and in Piſca- 
taway, and to Willliamſburg in 
Virginia, and thoſe places to New- 
Yor „„ - 13]26[39g9]50 

From the chief offices in Salem, Ipſ- 
wich, Piſcataway,and Williamſburgh 
aforeſaid, to any place not exceed- 
ing fixty Engliſh miles, and the | 
contrary - - 941408110114 

And from thoſe towns not exceeding | 
a hundred Engliſh miles, and the 
contrary - — o 610116 2 o 

From New-York to Charles-town, the | 
chief town in Carolina, and the con- 
trary - . 1 61304616 0 

From Charles-town aforeſaid, to any 
place not exceeding fixty Engliſh | 
miles, and the contrary . 

And all letters and packets from Char- 
les-town aforeſaid, to any place not 
exceeding a hundred Engliſh miles, 
and thence back o 6 ons gz o 


0 611 oi 612 o 


And all letters, and packets of letters, directed to or from 
on board any ſhip in any port within his Majeſty's do- 
minions, pay one penny over and above the rates charge- 
able by this act. 
Penny-poſt letters within the bills of mortality, and 10 
miles round from the general le ter · office in London, pay 
as before this act was made. 

Note, That by a proviſo in the aboveſaid act, all mer- 
chants accompts, not exceeding one ſheet of paper, and 
all bills of exchange, and invoices, and bills of lading, 
are allowed without rate; and alſo all covers of letters, 
not exceeding a quarter of a ſheet of paper, ſent by the 
way of Vienna, Marſeilles, Venice, or Leghorn, to be 
ſent to or from Turky, are to paſs without rate. 

No packet is to be carried out of Great Britain in foreign 
ſhips. | 
The poſt is to pay nothing for paſſing ferries in North 
America. 

Inland letters are to pay where delivered ; and the two 
univerſities to pay as before the making of this act. 

All letters on board any ſhips that may touch in any port, 
are, under the penalty of 5 l. for every offence, to be de- 
livered to the deputy poſtmaſter of ſuch place, who is to 
pay to the perſon delivering the ſame one penny per letter. 
Carriers, coaches, and watermen, are not to carry let- 
ters, unleſs they concern the goods carried by their carts, 
waggons, or pack-horſes, at the ſame time. 

Note, The ſafe carriage of letters is a thing of ſuch vaſt 
conſequence to the trading part of a nation, and of (o 
intereſting a nature to thoſe who negotiate any kind of 
buſineſs, that the robbing of the mail under any pretext 
whatſoever is made death by the law. 


LEUWEDAALDERS. A ſilver coin, 


L EU 


The days of ſending letters to foreign pay 


Monday, to France, Italy, Spain, Flander, 
Sweden, and Denmark. : 
Tuefday, to Holland, Flanders, Sweden, De 


many, and all parts of England, Ireland, ark, 05 
1 


Wales. 

Thurſday, to France, Spain, Italy, 
land and Scotland. 

Friday, to the Netherlands, Germany, 
mark. 


Saturday, to all parts of England, Ireland, and Gently 


To Portugal once a fortnight, and to the Weg lads 


laſt Thurſday in every month. 


The days foreign mails are due at Longyy, 
Tueſday and Friday, from Holland and France, 
Monday and Thurſday, from Flanders, 
Monday, Wedneſday, and Friday, from Ireland. 

Once a week from Portugal, Spain, &c. 


LETTER of Advice, is when one merchant draws bil 
another, and writes him word concerning it, x 
LETTER of Attorney. A writing authoriſing one 
do ſome legal act for another; as to receive debts, to r 
third perſon, and the like. 


LETTER of Credit, A letter which a merchant Or banks 


directs to his correſpondent abroad, ordering tin 
credit the bearer as far as a certain ſum, See Cin 

LETTER of Exchange, See Bill and Exchange, 

LETTER of Licence, in trade, is an inſtrument. o wi 
ing, granted to a man who has failed, or broke; m 
and ſealed by his creditors ; which letter uſually ging 
longer time for payment ; ſo that the debtor having 
an aſſurance, may go about his buſineſs without fut 
an arreſt, 

LETTERs of Mart, or Marque, are letters under the r 
ſeal, granted to the King's ſubjects, impowering th 
to take, by force of arms, what was formerly ta 
from them by the ſubjects of ſome other ſtates cum 
to the law of mart. See Marque, and Repriſal 

LeTTERs Patent, or Overt, are writings ſcaled wit 
great ſeal of England, whereby a man is zuthoriſdt 
do, or enjoy any thing, which of himſelf he coully 
do. See Patent. 

They are ſo called by reaſon of their form; bk 
open, with the ſeal affixed, ready to be ſheyn fr 
confirmation of the authority given by them. 
Common perſons may grant letters- patent; but they1 
rather called patents, than letters-patent ; yet, for > 
tinction, thoſe granted by the King are ſometimes ab 
letters-patent royal. See Monopoly. 1 

LETTERS of Reſpite. Letters iſſued out by a prince, U 
vour of honeſt unfortunate debtors, againſt too fh 
creditors, whereby payment is delayed for a certan i 
They are ſtill in uſe in France, and ſome other coun 
and take their name a reſpirands, becauſe they gt" 
debtor a breathing while. 

Numeral LeETT#®Rs, are thoſe uſed inſtead of cypliet 
expreſs numbers, The Roman numerals are C. Ub! 
M, V, X; which are all formed by deſcribing? 
and drawing two lines through it, croſſing each 
right angles in the center. os 

LETTER founder, A perſon that caſts or makes ki 
types for the printers. See Stationer's Compal): 

LETTER of Requeſt. See Marque. bunt 

LETTERHOUT. A kind of reddiſh wood, u 
upon a violet colour, brought by the Dutch inte 1 
from China, where it is uſed in ſeveral kinds 4 
work. Their profit by its ſale is ver) 1445 1 
they purchaſe 100, ooo lb. for a crown, and ſe 
wards for 100, and never leſs than 50 cron 

LEVANT. The eaſt part of the Mediterranons 0 
by Natolia, or the Leſſer Aſia, on the _ "4 oo 
and Paleſtine, on the eaſt ; by Egypt, and # che 
ſouth ; and by the iſland of Candia, and the 
of the Mediterranean, on the weſt. 

LEVANT, is alſo the name of one oi t 
on the coaſt of Provence in France. 


See Tir). 
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de commerce of Smyrna, and worth about 38. 7 d. 
the 


clings ity of the United Provinces, capital 
ARDEN. 5 Wed Friezland, ſituated in 5 deg. 35 
the p | 


d 53 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. ; 
in, of 6. Ce * the iſland of Cape Breton in 
VISBOURS: dated in 61 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. 

1 f . lat. 1 
6 deg} 0. n. f fthe Weftern 
1 4 The moſt N. W. of any of the 
I ſons dad, fituated in 8 deg. odd min. of W. 
i between 58 and 59 deg. odd min. N. lat. the 
anus exceeding)y well ſitusted, both for the ber- 
N ; 


1 ood of St. Lewis, is alſo an African 
18 I 


and, in the mou 


ch of the river Senegal, where the French 
ve A ſettlement. 


Port Lewis. 
das 4 3 Holland, ſituated on the old chan- 


ö . lled 
Rhine, near the ſouth-end of the lake ca | 
= in 4 deg. of E. lon. and 52 deg. 12 min. 


o. of the Philippine iſlands, ſituated in 123 


of E. lon. and 11 deg- of N. lat. See Philippine 
43 A French coin, four of which are worth about 
ulfpenny ſterling. 


Is Vountains, in Aſiatic Turky, are fituated be- 
—_— Paleſtine ; extending from Sidon on the 
rant ſea, eaſtward beyond Damaſcus ; much taken no- 
of for the fine cedars they produce, 

w, A port-town of Poland, in the duchy of Cour- 
4, ſituated on a bay of the Baltic, in 21 deg. of E. 
and 56 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. 

zy. A ſort of flax, cultivated with great care by the 
abitants of Mindanao, one of the Philippine iſlands ; 
b which, but chiefly its oil, they drive on a great 
ge to the Sunda iſlands, with the Chineſe, and even 
b the Spaniards, when not at war with them. 

A denotes the antient Roman pound, which was uſed 
France for the proportions of their coin, till the time 
Charlemagne, or perhaps till that of Philip I. in 1093; 
ir ſols being ſo proportioned, as that 20 of them were 
al to the libra ; but by degrees it became a term f 
ompt, and every thing of the value of 20 fols, wa® 
ed a livre. See Livre. | 

a penſa, in the Engliſh la- books, denotes a pound of 
dney in weight. 

vas uſual in former days, not only to tell the money, 
to weigh it; in regard many cities, lords, and bi- 
ps, having their mints, coined money, and often very 
I; for which reaſon, though the pound conſiſted of 
lhillings, they always weighed it. | 

NCE. An inſtrument duly ſigned and ſealed by per- 
authoriſed by public authority, to ſell goods about 
ſtreets; to ſell wine, ſpirituous liquors, and beer; to 
e hackney-coaches ; to carry chairs; to hawkers of 
+ 34g and other things of the like nature. See 
IWRETS, 

Nek, letter of, See Letter of licence. 

NTEN. A term in Holland, for the paſſports given 
the cuſtomhouſes, for loading and unloading ſhips, and 
eurlages; but it alſo ſignifies ſometimes the duties 
pmportation and exportation. | 

EN. A plant proper for dying red, found com- 
nly upon the rocks of Amorgos, and thoſe of Nicouria, 
n ae of the number of the Turkiſh Archipelago 


s plant grows in greyiſh bunches, about two or three 
* divided into ſmall flips, almoſt as ſlender as 
- * whole plant being ſolid, white, and of a ſa- 
Fam buy up great quantities of it. It is ſent 
. ant]y to Alexandria, and is fold uſually for 10 
ak e quintal; or 21. 10s, cs | the hundred. 
5 - T0 the fea. Sailors ſay a ſhip lies under the 
| tha wi helm being made faſt a-lee, ſhe lies ſo a- 
the ſea breaks upon her bow, or broad -ſide. 


Fy A city of Germany, See Germany, 
river 


of Ireland, riſing in the county of. 
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Wicklow ; then running weſt through that county into 
Kildare, turns north-eaſt, runs through the county of 
Dublin; and having paſſed by the metropolis, falls into 
the Iriſh channel a little below it. 

LIFTS, in a ſhip, are ropes belonging to the yard-arms, to 
cauſe them to hang higher or lower, as occaſion requires; 
but the top-ſail lifts ſerve for ſheets to the top-gallant yard. 

LIGHTER. A large broad boat, or floating veſſel, which 
goes with ſails and oars, common on the river Thames ; 
where it is uſed for the carriage of timber, coals, and ballaſt. 
Lighters are of ſeveral kinds; as, a ballaſt gin; a cloſe 
lighter ; a kiele; a camel; a hoy ; and an open lighter, 


LIGHTERAGE. See Wharfage, and Cuſtoms, 


LIGHT-HOUSE, is a fire lighted in the upper part of an 


elevated tower on the coaſt, or at the entrance of ports 
and rivers, to guide ſhips in the night-time z whence it 
is commonly called pharos. The Schagen of Denmark, 
and the tower of Cordovan upon the river of Bourdeaux, 
are very uſeful light-houſes for thoſe who fail in theſe 
quarters. The pharos of Genoa is well known in the 
Mediterranean, The pharos of Alexandria, built by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, was formerly ſo famous that it gave 
its name to ſeveral others ; and the celebrated Coloſſus of 
Rhodes was formerly the moſt renowned in the world, 

In the treatiſe of naval! trade it is ſaid, that a light-houſe, 
or beacon by ſea, is very neceſſary in thoſe parts where 
there are bars, or entrances into harbours ; that there 
muſt be high-tide to carry ſhips over them. 
Light-houſes and ſea-marks are of various kinds ; as 
ſometimes large trees or buoys, muſt be allowed to be 
proper cautions to ſtrangers and others, that they may 
not precipitately run on rocks or ſands to their ruin 
and deſtruction: and in the reign of King Charles II. 
care was taken for erecting light-houſes and lanthorns, 
and other ſpecial ſea- marks; but more eſpecially for the 
building that moſt excellent light-houſe near Goldſton by 
Yarmouth ; which, for its height, curioſity, and form, 
was then reckoned not inferior to any, but rather excell- 
ing all or moſt in any country whatſoever. 

In the 4th and 5th years of Queen Anne, an act paſſed 
for the rebuilding of a light-houſe on the Ediſtone, by 
the maſter, wardens, and aſſiſtants of Trinity-houſe of 
Deptford Strand ; and that after the ſame was rebuilt, 
and a uſeful light therein, there ſhould be paid to them 
by the maſters and owners of Engliſh ſhips and barks 
paſſing by the ſaid light-houſe, except coaſting veſlcls, 
one penny per ton inward, and one penny a ton, if out- 
ward bound; of which the merchant is to pay a moiety, 
and the owner of any ſhip the other moicty; and by 
ſtrangers two pence per ton of the burthen of the ſhip or 
veſlel ; and every coaſter two ſhillings only, for each time 
they paſs by the ſaid light-houſe. See Ediflon: 

The ſaid duties are to be received by ſuch perſon or per - 
ſons, as the ſaid maſter, wardens, and aſſiſtants of Trinity 
houſe ſhall appoint ; and where ſuch ſhips, bar ks, or other 
veſſels ſhall arrive, load or unload ;. and on non-payment, 
to be recovered in any of the courts at Weltminſter. 

By the 3d George II. it was enacted, That all powers, li- 
berties, privileges, and authorities granted in letters-patent 
of her Majeſty Queen Anne, bearing date the x 3th day of 
July, in the 13th year of her reign, to William Trench, 
Eſq; for erecting a light-houſe on the iſland or rock called 
Skerries, lying in the ſea near Holyhead, in the county 
of Angleſea; and the ſaid light-houſe, with its rights, 
members, and appurtenances, ſhould be valid and effectual, 
and continue for ever, veſted in Sutton Morgan, his heirs 
and aſſigns; to the intent that he and they ſhould keep 
the light-houſe in good repair, and in the night-ſeafon 
maintain a proper fire therein, ſo as the trade and navi- 
gation in the channel may be effeQually preſerved. 

That the ſaid Sutton Morgan might demand and receive 
from the maſters and owners of every ſhip, hoy, bark, 
catch, veſſel, or bottom, paſſing, croſſing, or ſailing 
in or through St. George's channel, by Holyhead or 
Wicklow, to or from any port, creek, or place in Great 
Britain ſouthward of Holyhead from or to Wicklow, 
or any port or place northward thereof in the king- 
dom of Ireland; or that ſhould paſs, croſs or ſaii from 
any port, creek, or place 9 of Holyhead, N 
a | rom 
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from any foreign or other port, and ſail between Holyhead 
and the Calf of Man, or any way in St. George's channel, 
to the ſouthward of Dublin; and likewiſe from all 
coaſters, paſſing to or from any port, creek, or place in 
Great Britain, north of Holyhead, from or to any port, 
&c. ſouth thereof, one penny per ton coming into, and 
the like ſum going out of the ſaid ports, places, creeks, 
or harbours, in Great Britain or Ireland; and double ſuch 
duties for any foreign ſhip or veſſel, &c. paſſing, croſ- 
. ſing, or ſailing, in like manner, according to their bur- 
thens. But ſhips loaden with coals, or the greateſt part 
of their loading being coals, paſſing from England to 
Ireland, ſhould only pay one voyage in every year. 
That if any maſter, or other perſons having the com- 


mand of any ſhip, &c. ſhould refuſe to pay the duties, the 


ſaid Sutton Morgan, his heirs, &c. may ſeize any of the 
goods, guns, tackle, &c. of any ſuch ſhip or veſſel, and 
keep the ſame till the duties aforeſaid are paid; and in 
caſe of any delay in payment, for the ſpace of three days 
after ſuch ſeizing, he might cauſe the ſame to be appraiſed 
by two ſworn appraiſers, and afterwards fell the goods, 
and therewith ſatisfy himſelf for the duties, together with 
the charge of ſeizure, &c. rendering the overplus to the 
owner. | 

There are large lanthorns ordered by ſtatute, with duties 

payable for maintaining them, to be ereCted at the head 

of ſome keys; ſuch as at the harbour of Minhead in So- 

merſetſhire, on the river Severn, &c. 

LIGHT'S aboard ſhips. See Signals. 

EIMA. The capital of the province of Lima, and of the 
whole empire of Peru, ſituated in 76 deg. of W. lon, 
and 12 deg, 30 min. of S. lat. See Spaniſh America. 

LIME, Cale of ſtone. A white ſoft friable ſubſtance, pre- 
pared of ſtone, marble, free ſtone, chalk, or other ſtony 
ſubſtance, by burning in a kiln. 

The great uſe of lime is in the compoſition of mortar for 
building; the fire taking away all its humidity, and open- 
ing its pores ; ſo that it becomes eaſily reducible to pow- 

der, and miſcible with ſand. | 

Dick Liv, is that, ſuch as it comes out of the kiln or 
turnace. 

Slaked Lime, is that ciluted, or drenched in water, and re- 
ſerved for the making of mortar. 

The beſt lime is that made of the hardeſt, firmeſt, and 

whiteſt ſtones 3 and which is ſlaked at its coming out of 

the furnace, | 
Sir H. Wotton looks on it as a great error in the Engliſh 
to make lime of refuſe, and Ruff without choice; whereas 
the Italians at this day, and much more the antients, 
burnt their firmeſt ſtones, and even fragments of marble 
where it was plentiful, which in time became almoſt 
mar ble again for its hardneſs, as appears in their ſtanding 
theatres, and other places. 

There are two kinds of lime in common uſe in Eng- 

land ; the one made of hard ſtone, the other of a ſoft 
calcarious or chalky ſtone ; whereof the former is much 

the ſtrongeſt. 

That made of ſoft ſtone, or chalk, is beſt for plaiſtering 

of ceilings and walls within doors ; and that made of hard 
ſtones for buildings, and for plaiſterings without doors. 

Good lime may be alſo made of milſtone, not coarſe and 
ſandy, but fine and greaſy, as alſo of all kinds of flints; 
though it is hard to burn them, unleſs in a reverberatory 
furnace, as being apt to run to glaſs. 

Dieuſſant recommends lime made of ſea-ſhells as the beſt ; 


but Goldman finds fault with it, as being impatient of 


moiſture, and therefore eaſily peeling off from the outſides 
of walls; it is however the common lime uſed in the 
Indies, | 5 
Before the ſtones are thrown into the kiln, they ſhould 
be broke in pieces; otherwiſe the air contained in their 
cavities, too much expanded by the heat, makes them 
fly with ſo much violence as to damage the kiln ; and, 
according to Alberti and Palladio, lime will not be ſuf- 
fciently burnt in leſs than 60 hours intenſe heat. 

The marks of a well burnt lime, according to Alberti, 
are, that its weight be to that of the ſtone in a ſeſquial- 
terate proportion; that it be white, light, and ſonorous; 
that when ſlaked, it ſtick to the ſides of the veſſel. To 
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which Boeckler adds, that when llakeg ;. 
forth a copious thick ſmoke ; and Dieug: i Chou, 
* a great deal of water to ſlake it. ent, thy 
0 preſerve lime ſeveral years: flake, and 
dig a pit under ground, into which let it work 
hole open at the bottom of the veſſel. A rang 
pit is full, cover it up with ſand, to preve * oon g 
thus keep it moiſt till it be uſed. "_ h 
Boeckler gives another method: cover x fr | 
two or three feet high, with another of 
height; pour on water enough to flake t 
to reduce it to duſt after flaking. If th 
chinks, as the ſmoke aſcends, 
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Lime is much uſed by tanners, ſkinners, 
paration of their leather, It js alſo of 
uſe, being applied externally in 
medicines. 

LINE-water is ſaid to be an excellent remedy, taken: 
nally in cachexies, green ſickneſs, dropſy, wn 

ſtructions of the liver, ſpleen, and other diforden,” | 
It is made by pouring fix pounds of hot water «, 
quicklime, leaving them to ſoak and macer; 
ſpace of 24 hours. 

Lime Alone, Lapis calcarius, is a ſoſtiſh ſtone, of; 
grain; and being burnt in a kiln, makes ; 

in mortar and plaiſter, 

Bird-Livmg. See Bird-lime. 

LINE, in geography and navigation, is uſed 
eminence for the equator, or equinoctial line, 
The line in the heavens is a circle deſcribed by the | 
in his courſe on the 2 iſt day of March, and the 21 
September. The line on the earth is an imaging 
anſwering to that in the heavens. It divides the « 

from eaſt to welt into two equal parts, and is a 
equal diſtance from the two poles ; ſo that thoſe who! 
—_ * line have the poles always in their ho 

ee Pole. 
Latitudes commence from the line. See Lititsd, 
Seamen uſe to chriſten their freſh men and paſſenger 
firſt time they cut the line. 

Ship of the LIE, is a veſſel large enough to be drawn y 
the line, and to have a place in a ſea hght, or the line 
battle. See Ship. 

LINE of demarcation, or Alexandrian line, is a metil 
paſſing over the mouth of the river Marignon, and 
the capes of Houmas and Malabrigo ; fo called from f 
Alexander VI. who, to end the diſputes between 
crowns of Caſtile and Portugal, about their bound 
in 1493, drew an imaginary line on the globe, » 
was to terminate the pretenſions of each; by which p 
tition the Eaſt Indies fell to the lot of the Portegu 
and the Weſt Indies, then newly diſcovered, to tte \ 
tilians. 

LINE, denotes alſo a ſmall French meaſure, containing 
12th part of an inch, or 144th part of a foot. Lee! 
Geometricians, notwithſtanding its ſmallneſs, concs 
the line ſubdivided into fix points ; the French ln 
ſwering to the Engliſh barley corn. See Ad, 

LING. A fort of cod-fiſh, ſalted chiefly for the ul 
ſhips, commonly called old ling. Scc Fyh. | 

LINK. A fort of taper or flambeau, made of yy 
melted pitch and roſin, to go in the rain or WI 
in a dark night, I 

LINNEN, or Linen. A name given to a ſort of ww p 
terwoven threads, made of flax, hemp, or cotton f qi 
there are many ſorts, particularly cambrics and _ 
the former being manufactured in ſeveral get 
rope, eſpecially Flanders and Germany; the 
the Eaſt Indies. ed 
The greateſt trade ſor Dutch linnens, uſually "nol 

land, is carried on at Haerlem, where they . "Mex 
ſent raw from the places of their manufacture oo 7 M the expo 

This fort of linnen, whoſe materials arc no che 1 be cocks 
cloſe, ſmooth, and firm, though very ne; * Frizel 2nd pr 
eſteemed are manufactured in the province fon 
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teces being 3-4ths and two fingers in breadth, and 
the piece : 


I! in length. . 1 | 
K My aſe uſually contain 10 ells in length, and 2 3ds 
dile 


* 0 in Switzerland, an abundance of fine, mid- 
At dt. ) 


ding * 11 or 12 ells in length, and 2-3ds and a 
contain 
a dth. Tm” 

half in brea Bruges, and Ypres, in Flanders, 
at Ghent, * b bog manufactured 3 being 
very fine readth and from 35 to 40 ells in length. 

Ats in * of France have linnen manufaCtures, 
erf nault, Artois, Cambreſis, Picardy, the Ille 
eſpecially nen Bretagne, Normandy, le Perche, le 
of Frances fle hunter there having been ſuch an 
Maine, ane lations from time to time for their ma- 
_ . 5 breadth, and ſtamps, that it is very 
nu 4 ur 3 Oo 4 

! ne them. 
fiat toe afaRtory in Scotland is very conſiderable : 
7 f late years Ireland has made ſuch improvements in 
* en manufacture, that it is now become the ſtaple 
the — of the country; and it ſtands fair to make a 
— more conſiderable progreſs, by a new 8 
 nrinting linnens with copper-plates, inſtead of thoſe o 

* which was rejected in England; though the inventor 
wh 2 with proper encouragement in reland, where 
1 board have ſettled 200 I. a year upon him, to 
encourage him in his undertaking, which is nobly ſup- 
— is of general uſe; but the manufacture of Indian 
cotton cloth has not ſucceeded in PO. _ es 

« larve ſums, on the balance of trade, for foreign 
= 1 this may be greatly prevented by a pro- 
xr encouragement of the growth of flax in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, as alſo in the northern colonies 
f America. - 
Br te ſtatute of the 1oth of Queen Anne, linnens che- 
wered, ſtriped, printed, painted, ſtained, or dyed, im- 
potted ; after payment of the duties, are to be marked or 
Janged with a ſeal or mark, to denote the ſame ; which 
amp or ſeals are to be provided by the commiſſioners 
the cuſtoms, and may be altered as occaſion requires; 
but the counterfeiting them is felony : and people ſelling 
Jinnen knowingly with ſuch counterfeit ſtamps, their 
lders, abettors, and aſſiſtants, = to forfeit 100 l. and 
o tand in the pillory for two hours. 
If dined to be again exported, before ſhipping, no- 
ce mult be given to the proper officer appointed by the 
vmmtoners of the Cuſtoms, when and where they are 
o be packed up; who is to take off the ſeals, and return 
\ account of the kinds and quantities to the officer ap- 
Junted to receive the ſame. | 
V/m act paſſed in the 10th Anne, linnen in Scotland, 
maled to ſale, or deſigned to be exported, not marked 
ith a ſtamp of a royal burgb, &c. the penalty is 5 s. 
piece. 
unterfeiting ſuch ſtamp incurs a penalty of 501. or a 
as mpriionment, if the offender prove inſolvent. 
aa paſſed in the 3d George I. Iriſh linnen imported 
It _ Britain may afterwards be exported to the Bri- 
. bantations in America duty free. 
fir bounty on Britiſh and Iriſh linnens exported, was 
ated by the ſtatutes of the 1 Sth and 16th of George II. 


"8 i The Bounty. 
'oritiſh and Triſh linnens, not ſtriped or che- 

—_, nor made into buckrams nor tillet- 

e ported from Great Britain to Africa, 

"C2, or Portugal, or to Spain, when it 

. \n lawful to export ſuch linnens to that 

om, there ſhall be paid, without fee, 

"yk E any deduction whatſoever, for 
* ard of the value of 6 d. and not ex- 
dug the value of 12 d. - 


Mo, under the value of 6d. — 
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preſſing in his entry, and endorſing 
ue quantity and value of the ſaid lin- 
ga certificate from the ſearcher, veri- 
"ns thereof; and likewiſe giving ſecurity 


J coarſe linnens, Are manufactured; the pieces 
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for double the value of the goods, and 100 1. that the 


| ſhall not be relanded in Great Britain, Ireland, or the Iſle 


of Man; and making oath of the reſpective values of the 
ſaid linnens, and that they were made in Great Britain or 
Ireland ; and, if Iriſh, that they are the property of per- 
ſons uſually reſiding in Great Britain, 

To be paid out of the new duty on cambrics. 

The proper officers may open all ſuch linnens; and if, 
upon examination, it ſhall appear they are of greater va- 
lue than 12 d. per yard, the exporter or proprietor ſhall, 
on demand made in writing by the cuſtomer or collec- 
tor, and comptroller, deliver ſuch goods into his Ma- 
jeſty's warehouſe, for the uſe and benefit of the crown ; 
and thereupon the cuſtomer or collector ſhall, out of any 
money in his hands belonging to the crown, pay th ex- 
porter 13 d. per yard, taking a receipt for the ſame in fu!l 
ſatisfaction for the ſaid goods. And the commiſſioners 
of the cuſtoms are to cauſe the ſaid goods to be ſold tor 
the beſt advantage ; and, out of the produce, the money 
ſo advanced, is to be repaid to the cuſtomer or collector, 
to be replaced to the fund from whence the ſame was 
borrowed ; and the overplus is to be paid into the exche- 
quer towards the ſinking fund, by the title of The addi- 
tional duty on cambrics, 

But if the exporter refuſes to deliver the linnen ſo under - 
valued, and to receive the 13d. per yard in full ſatisfac- 
tion for the ſame; or if any linnens are entered at 3d. 
per yard or upwards, in order fraudulently to obtain a 
bounty of 1d. inſtead of o d. per yard, and on exami- 
nation ſhall be found to be under the value of 6 d. per 
yard ; or if they are under a wrong denomination, or are 
ever leſs than in the denomination, or are leſs in quan- 
tity than expreſſed in the endorſement on the cocket ; 
all ſuch goods are forfeited, and the merchant to loſe the 
bounty. But if the goods are found to be right entered, 
the officer is, at his own charge, to cauſe the ſame to be 
repacked ; which charge may be allowed by the commil- 
ſioners, if they think it legal. | 

If any of the above mentioned linnens are landed in 
Great Britain, Ireland, or the Iſle of Man, they are to 
be forfeited; and every perſon concerned therein is to 
forfeit 12 d. for every yard relanded. Any perſon falſely 
making any oath, directed to be made on account of this 
bounty, is to be impriſoned 12 months, and to forfeit 


200 J. one moiety of the reſpeRive forfeitures, as any 


other incurred by means of this bounty, to be paid to the 
uſe of his Majeſty, and the other to the perſoa who ſucs 
for the ſame. | 
By the ſame acts, bonds taken, and debentures made 
out, on account of this bounty, are not chargeable with 
the ftamp-duties. 
The buſineſs of ſmuggling cambrics and French lawns is 
become ſo practicable, that inſtead of its being attended 
with dangers and uncertainties, .there is not perhaps any 
branch of trade carried on with leſs hazard, or more ad- 
vantage. Several perſons make it their buſineſs to viſit 
Cambray, Valenciennes, and the towns adjacent, to buy 
goods at the beſt hand, ſhip them, and get them inſured 
by the maſter of the veſſel belonging to this, or almoſt 
any other trade to England. "The prem'cm is, on an 
average, about 1-7th of the commodities; an expence 
very eaſily borne, as they are ſubjeR to no duties or diffi - 
culties on their arrival in England ; and it is very evi- 
dent, that at this time the tradeſmen in London might be 
ſerved with cambric and French lawns on lower terms 
than before the farcical prohibition, were not the profits 
to the importer of thoſe goods greater than any fair mer- 
chant ever reaped from the trade of France. Nor per- 
haps is the trade of the Eaſt India company altogether 
free from evils of this ſort, 
The muſlins brought by that company about eight or nine 
years ago were ſuch as are daily ſmuggled from Holland 
and France; when thoſe that the fair trader is obliged to 
buy at the company's ſales are perhaps ſuch as no body elſe 
would encumber their ſhips with. About the time above 
mentioned, nankeens were fold for 68. 6d. per piece; they 
are now ſo high as 10 8. 6 d. and very bad. The ſmug- 
Pon ſrom Amſterdam and Rotterdam deliver them in 
ondon at 108. and a much better commodity. India 
dimitties is an article that always was marketable in Eng- 


land; 
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land ; but they have not been imported of late by the 

company; which occaſioned them to be ſmuggled from 

Holland. See Hemp, Flax, Cotton, Yarn, Sail. cloth, 

Cambrict, and Muſlins, 

LINNEN Board, is a 4 noblemen, gentlemen, and 
merchants, eſtabliſhed in Dublin for promoting the lin- 
nen manufactures of Ireland; who have granted many 
conſiderable premiums for its improvement, which has 
rendered it of great advantage to that country, from 
whence many thouſands of yards are yearly imported 
into England. 

Mr. Cary, in bis Diſcourſe on trade, p. 191. has a par- 

ticular elay intitled, Some conſiderations relating to the 

carrying on the linen manufacture in the kingdom of Ire- 
land; to which the reader is reſerred, as it is too long to 
be inſerted in this work. See [reland. 

LiNNEN Draper, is a tradeſman of conſiderable ſtock, 
and a very uſeful member of ſociety ; for, by his retail- 
ing of linnen cloth of all ſorts, he employs a great num- 
ber of hands both in Scotland and Ireland ; he alſo vends 
the linnens of Germany, France, and Holland, which 
Great Britain receives partly in return for its woollen ma- 
nufactures exported to ſome of thoſe countries; but there 
are alſo wholeſale linnen drapers, ſometimes called Ham- 
burg merchants, who ſupply the retail dealers with goods 
all over the kingdom. | 

Linnen Mill. See Mill. 

LINGOT. See Ingot. 

LINGUET. A fort of ſattin, ſent from France to Smyrna. 

LINSEED, Lint, or Line, ſeed, is the ſeed of flax; being 
a ſort of grain, which enters the compoſition of ſeveral 
medicines; yielding, by expreſſion, an oil that has moſt 
of the qualities of nut-oil, and is accordingly ſometimes 
uſed inſtead thereof in painting, and to burn. That 
drawn without the afliſtance of fire, is of much eſteem 
in medicine, and ſuppoſed good in the cure of catarrhs, 
2 aſthma's, and other diſeaſes of the breaſt. See 
Flax. 

LINUM Catharticum, or Mountain flax. A medicinal 
plant, much uſed by common people, being a rough harſh 
purge, and powerful detergent; as alſo an evacuater of 
viſcid and watery humours from the moſt remote lodg- 
ments, which makes ſome fond of it in rheumatiſms ; but 
it is only fit for robuſt conſtitutions. 

Lid uu Vivum, or Incombuſtibile. A foſſile, ſtony ſubſtance, 
of a whitiſh colour, and woolly texture, ſeparable into 
threads, or filaments; capable of being ſpun and wove 
into a ſort of cloth, which will endure the fire without 
conſuming. See A/be/tos. | 

LINTHEES. A kind of ſilk ſtuff manufactured in the 
province of Nankin in China, and ſent in great quanti- 
ties by the Dutch to Japan. 

LIPARI I/ands, are ſituated in the Mediterranean, 40 min. 
north of Sicily, between 13 and 16 deg, of E. lon, and 
in 36 deg. of N. lat. 

LIQUID Amber. See Amber, and Balſam. 

L1qQuiD Confects. See Confetts. 

LiqQuip Laudanum. See Laudanum, and Opium. 

Liquip Meaſures. See Meaſure. 

Liquip Storax. See Storax. 

LIQUID Sulphur. See Sulphur. 

LIQUIDATION. The act of reducing and aſcertaining 
either ſome dubious diſputable ſum, or the reſpective 
pretenſions which two perſons may have to the ſame 
ſum, 

LIQUOR, or L:iguour. Any moiſt, juicy, or fluid mat- 
ter that is drinkable ; among brewers, the hot water be- 
fore it is run over the malt, is peculiarly ſo called ; and 
with the diſtillers, all manufactured ſpirits, whether 
brandy, beer, geneva, or other cordial waters, are called 

liguars. | 

LIQUORICE, Ligusritia, called alſo Glycyrrhiza, and 
Radix dulcis., A ſweet taſted root, of conſiderable uſe in 
medicine, againſt coughs, and other diſorders of the breaſt 
and lungs. The ſhrub which bears it is cultivated in ſe- 
veral parts of England, particularly about Pontefra& in 
Yorkſhire : in ſome provinces of France, Spain, Ger- 


many, and Muſcovy; and eſpecially in Perſia, where it 


thrives better than any where elſe ; there being ſome on 
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the banks of the Carafa, Kenki, and Com: 
roots are thicker than the arm, and u hof Arbe, whg 
ſpect of ſtrength and virtue, are preferable Mord, 
New green liquorice ſhould be choſe (moos, 
about the thickneſs of the middle finger ruday 
0 within, eaſy to cut, and of an 30, Je 


his root being boiled a long time in ”—_— 
fluid has got a deep yellow tincture, and 8 


length evaporated over a moderate fire, ther. . 
black ſolid ſediment, which is alſo called li £ * 
quorice juice, or ſometimes Spaniſh juice; vnd 
be choſen black without ſide, and of 2 ſhi an 
within, eaſy to break, and of an agreeable * 
whitiſh and yellowiſh liquorice juice are good for 1 
being uſually no other than compoſitions of f. ** 
a little gum tragacanth, and liquorice powder hy 

The native liquorice juice is very ſwe upon th e ac vance 
even more than ſugar or honey ; and is yet Kan * den gown 
great quencher of thirſt; on which a * 


ee ; count 
ſcribes it in dropſies. It is very balſamic ha 9 


inſomuch that there is ſcarce any medicinal com 5 

for diſeaſes of the breaſt, in which it is not an in a nd each (0! 
LIS. A river of the Netherlands, which riſes at Lid 1 

Artois, and 1 Foot par x into Flanders, pile orth 1 5 6 

Aire, St. Venant, Menin and Courtray, uniting N 5 fols tur. 

ters with the Scheld at Ghent. be ie of 
LISATZ. A ſort of cotton cloth, of various quali pan iS I 5. 


brought from the Eaſt Indies, Perſia, and Mecca. t of Ger 


LISBON. The capital of the kingdom of Portugal, ftw z d. ſterling 


on the north bank of the river Tagus, in 9 deg, 2; ny KIVIOUS, 
of E: lon. and 38 deg. 45 min. of N. lat, See Pri pls extract 


L'ISLE. The capital of French Flanders, ſituated in 165 proiens Salt 


of E. lon. and 50 deg. 42 min. of N. lat. See Fiat a racted b 


Netherlands. hes, and 
LISSA. An iſland in the Gulph of Venice, ſituate N 
7 deg, of E. lon. and 42 deg, 50 min. of N. lat. fh Mr. Boyle 
Venice. | I urinous 
LIST, in manufaQtures, denotes the border of a fluß, — 
that which bounds its breadth on each ſide: al co — 


urwu L 

hes, whit 
ts more 
icles, 


WV hit is let 


and ſtuffs of filk, wool, or cotton, having lifis, wii 
contribute to the goodneſs of the ſtuff, and farther { 
to ſhew their quality; ſo that it is has given occaſion 
ſeveral regulations relative to their matter, colour, a 
work. | 


LITHARGE. A metaline ſubſtance, formed of g Mios! 


] | u incineral 
ſpume of ſilver, or other metals; uſed in the compoliti _— 


of plaiſters, to give them a due conſiſtence. Woo in bles 
There are two kinds of litharge ; the one natural | Tim 
other artificial. The natural is a mineral, ſometi 
found in lead mines, reddiſh, ſcaly, brittle, and ſomewi 
reſembling white lead: but this kind is fo rare tht 

ſhops ſell only the artificial, which is of two kinds, tl 


2m: uth, 
D's hound 
4 ORD, I 

Apt, fo 


of gold, and that of ſilver, or rather it is the ſame, ſhere they 
this difference, that the one has undergone a greater © ide Fu; 
gree of fire than the other. Py” AMAs. 

Naturaliſts are not well agreed about the artifci kin eas of p. 
ſome conſider it as a metalic ſcum, raiſed on the . the Son 
face of lead, when melted, after having ſerved to ju Pate angie 
gold, ſilver, or copper. Others conſider it 35 3 f. dr, whi 
lic ſoot, or ſmoke, ariſing from thoſe metals mixed n der upper 

bo . to 

the lead uſed in. purifying them, which, eg. i airy 
top of the chimnies of furnaces, is formed in 4 ff Dat of a ff 
ſcales. Others conſider it as the lead itſelf, rd They feed 
fining of thoſe metals, and eſpecially copper, " po aly a hu 
opinion appears the moſt credible ; and the ſer ime, I. 
count of the great quantities of theſe J1tharee r bd long, 
from Poland, Sweden, and Denmark, where | f Moyed | 
mines are much more frequent, than thoſe 0 28 Pla wag! 
ſilver. The droſſy or recrementitious part” rs ten 
the ſides of the teſt, are the litharge; and, * Canton 
the degree of calcination, become of divets * | gt h: th 
red colour: the deep being litharge of gol; I 23 ine 
paler litharge of ſilver. | ling, mak 0 of ba 
Litharges are deſiccative, deterſive, and coo a chem b amo 
the conſiſtence of ſeveral plaiſters. aer * ore. 

give a beautiful gloſs to their ware; thoueb "| blur, 


121ers : bel ADS\g A 
bright fee 

JI © e of the 
ſen. 8 


uſed by painters, dyers, ſkinners, and gl 


when mixed with wine, they give it © 


colour, but render it extremely Co coil 
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ment uſed by lapidaries, to faſten 

HOCOLLA.. 3 cut 44 which is compoſed 

brick-duſt: tor diamonds they uſe melted 

ies o it before it is quite cold: but for 

ents they mix marble duſt with ſtrong glue; 

- faden their ſparks, add the white of an egg and 
n | 


pit. RIP TICS. Medicines proper to diſſolve 


HON T e bladder and kidveys. 


de ſtone in 4 meaſure uſed in France for grain, peaſe, 


; the . 
. 6 of which make a buſhel. 
L. A port-town of Lancaſhire, ſituated on a 


u of the lriſi channel, in 3 deg. of W. lon. and 53 deg. 
8 min. of N. lat. h f a corporation, as 
V. nen. Are ſuch members ol a corp : 

15 ed above the yeomanry, and intitled to wear a 

_ on extraordinary occaſions. See Company. 
1 q Aan imaginary money of accompt, uſed in France, 
{two kinds; livre tour nois, and livre pariſis. ; 
» livre tournois, is 20 ſols tournois, or 94 d. ſterling, 
1 each ſol is of 12 deniers tournois, or jo d. ſterling, 
f livre pariſis is 20 ſols pariſis, each ſol pariſis being 
— 15 eniers touruois; ſo that 1 livre pariſis is worth 
urnols. 
er Venice is about 7 d. ſterling; that of Bo- 
mn e 1 5, ſterling; that of Leghorn is 8 3 d. ſterling; 
ol Genoa is 10 f d. ſterling; and that of Savoy, Is. 
3. Lixiviate, in chemiſtry, is underſtood of 
I extracted from burnt vegetables by lotion. : 
Lois Salts, ate the fixt ſalts of plants, and other things, 
xrated by calcining the pants, or reducing them to 
hes, and afterwards making a lixivium of thoſe aſhes 
nth water, 
1 Boy le obſerves, that the difference between lixivious 
j urinous ſalts, conſiſts in this, that the former change 
he diſſolution of ſublimate in common water, into a yel- 
w colour, which the latter do not. 
drum Lye, A liquor uy by the eee of wood- 
hes, which is more or leſs pungent and penetrating, as 
t is more or leſs impregnated with ſalts and fiery par- 
icles, 
Whit is left after the evaporation of ſuch a liquor is called 
lixivious (alt; ſuch as all thoſe are, which are made 
y incineration, f | 
xiviums are of great uſe, not only in medicine, but 
Wo in bleaching, and ſugar works. See Pot- A/bes. 
ED. A cape or promontory of Cornwal, 15 m. S. of 
2:m:uth, and 10 miles S. of Helſton, from whence 
bs bound to the weſtward uſually take their departure. 
RD, Is alſo a cotton cloth manufactured at Cairo in 
Apt, ſome of theſe cloths are alſo met with at Aleppo, 
* ud 1 both of them making a part 
Mas. à kind of Peruvian ſheep, called by the Ame- 
ans of Peru llamas, by thoſe of Chili 7% 4h and 
the Spaniards carneros de la terra. 
bi animals have the head ſmall in proportion to the 
, Which partakes of the form of a horſe and ſheep ; 
| 32 lip is like that of a hare, their neck long, and 
ba "5 wag like that of a camel, and the hoof like 
= _ upon a fine kind of a ruſh called ycho, and 
= 22 weight; but never travel in the night 
"7 heir wool has a ſtrong and diſagreeable ſmell, 
e pretty fine, mixed with white, grey, and red, and 


i | 
* or the ſame ſtuffs and manufaQures as the Vi- 
« 0 | 


2 term 
' 1 among the Chineſe for a ſort of gauze made 
ov of three ſorts, which diminiſh gradually in 


Not!) + the! 3 . . 2 . 
d 23 "ohm r kind, being 12 ells in length, 


Pal) 77 
of bay Yee Truſs. 
L amo 0 3 © . . . . 
* the miners in Derbyſhire, is nine diſhes of 


D. ar : Od 

408) — ſeamen's name for the pole or north ſtar. 

e ak the f or Ledſſinan, is he that undertakes the 
| 


dee Pilit. 


8 
— 


r legumes ſalt, flour, cheſnuts, and 


b alter the pilot has brought her into the 
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Loan-manage, is the hire, ſometimes ſo called, which the 
pilot of a ſhip receives of the maſter, for conducting the 
ſhip up the river, or into port. See Pilot. 

Loan ſtone. See Magnet. 

LO AM, or Lome, the common ſuperficial earth, conſiſting 
of clay, with a ſmall admixture of ſand in it The 
word, it muſt be obſerved. is uſed with great uncertainty 

by ſomeauthors, for the black mother- eth, called mould; 
and by others for a reddiſh earth uſed in building. 

LOAN. The intereſt, prem um, or reward, given for the 
uſe of a certain ſum of money, for a certain time; alſo 
the act of lending money or any othe: thing to another 
perſon for a limited time, 

When the reduction of the intereſt of money was pro- 
poſed in the Britiſh parliament. an honourable gentleman 
was pleaſed to ſay, ** T hat the natural intereſt of money 
% ſhould always depend upon the proportion beta een the 
* quantity of money already lent at intereſt, and ihe 
© quantity wanted to be borrowed ; ſo that public loans 
6 of all kinds ſhould tend towards the enhancing the 
natural intereſt of money, and public paymen:s +10uld 
e as neceſſarily tend towards its redu tion. Therefore, 
* from the preſent low rate of intereſt upon the public 
& ſecurities, notwithſtanding our being now very near as 
&© much in debt as we were at the end of the war, he. 
« would venture to ſay, the natural intere!t upon all ſorts 
© of ſecurities would have been at, or below 3 per cent. 
« if we had paid off the greateſt part of our old, with- 
« out contracting any new debt: and if we h.d done fo, 
© he was convinced that the trade of the kingdom would 
© have been in a much more flouriſhing ſtate than it is 
<< at preſent, and the nation much better able to ſupport 
its friends, or to avenge itſelf upon its enemies.” See 
Intereſt, and National Debt. 

LOANDO. The capital of all the Portugueſe ſettlements 
in Angola, in Africa, ſituated in 14 deg. of E. lon. and 
7 deg. of 5. lat. 

LOANGO. Capital of the province of Loango in Africa, 
ſituated in 11 deg. of E. lon. and 2 deg. 30 min. of 
S, lat. See Guinea, 

LOBSTER, and Lob/ler-fiſhery. See Lobſter- Fiery. 

LOCHTA. A port town of Sweden, ſituated on the 
Bothnic gulph, in 22 deg. of E. lon. and 65 deg. of N. lat. 

LOCK. An inſtrument to faſten doors with, of a curious 
contrivance. When applied to a river it means where 
flood- gates, &c. ſtop the current or ſtream, or at leſt 
reſerve a quantity in a canal, to ſwell or increaſe the 
natural depth and courſe of the river, and render it more 
fit for navigation. 

LOCKER. A ſmall hole, or convenience to put things in, 
made along the ſides of a ſhip. 

LOCKRAMS. A coarſe hempen cloth, chiefly manu- 
factured in Lower Bretany in France; the piece containing 
30 ells in length, and 2-3ds in breadth, of which the Eng- 
liſh buy up large quantities. 

LODESMAN. See Loadſman. 

LOFTS. Upper rooms, particularly warehouſes, for wool, 
and malt. | 

LOG. A ſea-term, ſignifying a ſmall piece of timber, of 
a triangular figure, on board a ſhip; into one end of 
which a convenient quantity of lead is caſt, to make it 
ſwim upright in the water : the other end being faſtened 
to the 

Los line. A little cord, or line, faſtened to one end of the 
log, and wound round a reel, fixed for that purpoſe in 
the gallery of the ſhip. 

This line from the diſtance of about 10 fathom of the 
log, has certain knots or diviſions, which ought to be at 
leaſt 50 feet from each other: though it is the common 
practice at ſea, not to have them above 42 feet aſunder. 
See Knot, | 
The uſe of the Hg and line is to keep account, and make 
an eſtimate of the ſhip's way, or diſtance run; which is 
done by obſerving the length of the line unwound in half a 
minute's time, told by a half minute glaſs ; for ſo many 
knots as run out in that time, ſo many miles the hip ſails 
in an hour. d 
"Thus if there are four knots veered out in half a minute, 
the ſhip is computed to run four miles an hour. 

1 6 1 1 
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To heave the Loc, as ſailors call it, they throw it into the 
water, letting it run till it comes without the eddy of the 
ſhip's wake; then one holding a half minute glaſs, turns 
it up juſt as the firſt knot turns off the reel, though 
ſome turn the glaſs as ſoon as the log touches the water. 
As ſoon as the glaſs is out, the reel is ſtopped ; when the 
knots run off are told, and their parts eſtimated. 

The log ought to be heaved every hour, or.every two 
hours, 

But this is a very precarious way of computing, and 
muſt always be cotrected by experience and good ſenſe ; 
there being a great deal of uncertainty, both in the heav- 
ing of it, in the courſe of the currents, and in the 
ſtrength of the wind, which ſeldom holds to the ſame 
tenor for two hours together ; this being the interval be- 
tween the times of uſing the log in ſhort voyages; though 
in longer ones they heave it every hour. Let this is a 
more exat way of computing than any other in uſe; 
much preferable certainly to that of the Spaniards and 
Portugueſe, who gueſs at the ſhip's way, by the running 
of the froth or water by the ſhip's ſide 3 or to that of the 
Dutch, who uſe to heave a chip over board, and to 
number. the paces they walk on the deck, while the ſhip 
1 between any two marks or bulk- heads on the 
ide. | 

LoG6-beard, is a table divided into four or five columns, 
whereon are marked the reckoning of every day, from 
whence they are entered into the log-book, or traverſe 
book, ruled and columned juſt as the log-board is; whence 
it may be tranſcribed into the journals, and how much 
the ſhip gains in her courſe be eſtimated daily. t 
In the firſt column of the log-board is entered the hour 
of the day, from 1 to 1: in the ſecond, the rhumb, or 
the direction of the veſſel, with regard to the points of the 

. compaſs: in the third, the number of knots run off the 
reel each time of heaving the log : in the 4th, the wind 
that blows: and in the 5th, obſervations on the weather, 
variation of the compaſs, and other matters, 

LoG-word, commonly called dyers wood, becauſe uſed by 
them in dying black ; is chiefly brought from Campeachy 
and Honduras, in America. See Indian wood. 

The logwood cutters were originally ſettled at the bay of 
Campezchy ; but, being difturbed there by the Spaniards, 
they removed to the bay of Honduras, where they ſup- 
port themſelves by force of arms, being upwards of 1200 
merchants and ſervants. 
The country of Honduras where the Engliſh cut their 
logwood, is all a flat, and the greateſt part of it a moraſs, 
with ſeveral large lagunes, which in the rainy times are 
almoſt all overflowed. In the dry time of the year, the 
logwood cutters ſearch for their work, that is, where 
there are a good number of logwood-trees, and then 
build a hut near them, where they live during the time 
of their cutting. When they have cut down the tree 
they log it, and chip it, which is cutting off the bark 
and ſap; they then lay it in heaps, cutting away the 
underwood, and making paths to each heap, that when 
the rains come in, which overflow the ground, it ſerves 
as ſo many creeks or channels, where they go with ſmzll 
canoes, or dorics, and load them, bringing them ſome- 
times to the Bareaderas, 30 miles, from whence the 
people who buy it fetch it. Some of theſe trees grow 
very tall and ſtreight, tho' moſt of them are low and 
crooked : they bear a ſmall leaf, ſomething like the 
white thorn, and the underwood is alſo prickly : they 
bloſſom, and bear ſeed, which, by falling off, ſows the 
ground, from whence the young trees ſpring up, and the 
overflowing of the ground brings the ſoil over them, 
which makes them take root and grow a great pace. 
The general price of the wood at the Bareaderas is 
about 41. 10s. per ton. The wood-cutters are gene- 
rally a rude drunken crew, ſome of them have been 
pirates, and moſt of them ſailors. The logwood cutters 
during the floods generally live at the Bareaderas, which 
are 42 miles up the river, where they have built their 
huts upon pretty high banks, which juſt keep them our 
of the water in the time of the floods. As foon as they 
have notice of the arrival of any ſhip or veſſel at the mouth 
of the river, they flock down on board, in order to purchaſe 
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fuch things as they want, and are , ; 
ſtore of ſtrong liquor. commody;? wk , 
them are ſtrong liquors of all ſorts, proviſion * 
gun- powder, ſmall ſhot, cutlaſſes, hangers, 2 — mal 
and ſhoes. Ozenbrigs is their general — Wenn 
all their cloathing, except hats and ſhoes - . d dd 
are alſo made of ozenbrigs ; without wh; ir py 
poſſibility of living, there being ch flere z 
and ſtinging flies, as muſkito 


ſuch multitudes a 


es | 
7 4 Ls the like. alley mippen, 
he Engliſh have an undoubted ri | 
the — of Honduras and 9 . "no | 
have alwazs endeavoured to ruin this trade © Par 
one occaſion of the late war between the 4 Which | 
and the Spaniards are now as buſy as ever in *. 
the Engliſh logwood cutters. Merry 
By an act paſſed in the 13th and 14th 


[ticularl 
$NG-Cl-t 
from the 
Dutch bu 

articular 
()NG-6:4 
ſiſted in n 
vo- leu / 


of Char. II. logwood, or blockwood, may i * : _ 
2 1 perſons, and freely uſed in dying. * —＋ a 
n the years 1713, I714, 1715, and 1 | | 

of logwood imported into Great B 710, the qu oo 


ö ritain am 
14,965 tons, being on an average 3741 my 


could not be leſs than 60,000 l. a year ; though the w 
was then reduced from 401. to 161. per ton, nd 1 
— — were ſettled in the bay it was wort 1; 

LOIRE. The fineſt river of France, riſing inthe g 
tains of the Cevennes, running north and north 
thro* Lionnois and Orleannois, and pafling by News, 

Try 8 by eren 
Orleans; after which it runs due weſt by Tours, Any 
and Nantz in Britany, and falls into the bay of bl 
40 miles below Nants ; the whole courſe of the 
being computed to be about 500 miles. 

LOME. See Loam. 

LOMMOND. A lake of the county of Lenox, in d 
land, which runs almoſt the whole length of the cow 
and has ſeveral iſlands in it. 

LONDON. The metropolis of Great Britain, 
the firſt meridian is fixed in the preſent maps, lis 
51 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 300 miles S. of Etinl 
200 miles N. W. of Paris, 180 W. of Amſterdam,; 
S. W. of Copenhagen, 600 N. W. of Viennz 1 
N. W. of Conſtantinople, 800 N. E. of Madrid, | 
N. W. of Rome, and 270 S. E. of Dublin. lt 
cludes Weſtminſter and Southwark; much the gr 
part lying on the north fide of the river Thames, de 
about 17 miles in circumference, and containing a 
million of inhabitants. | 
This city is the moſt opulent place of trade in them 
world: but ſome landed men ſay, that the immode 

growth of London undoes and ruins all the country. 

It may therefore be well worth the inquiry of this 
men, what truth there is in this common and rect 
notion, that the growth of London is pernicious to 
land; that the kingdom is like a rickety body, . 
head too big-for the other members. 
For ſome people, who have thought much upe | 
ſubject, are inclin'd to believe, that the growth of 
city is advantageous to the nation, and they ſeem 
ground their opinion upon the following reaſons: 

That no empire was ever great, without having 3: 

and populous city. Dy 
That the Romans drew all the conquered citics 6 
into Rome. 

That the people of Attica were no better than * 
of rude herdſmen; and neither flouriſhed in w_ y 
civil arts, till Theſeus perſuaded them to inhabi 1 
That the greatneſs of London will beſt prowy et ; 
ſtitution, becauſe, where there is a great 20 2 
city, the prince will hardly enterpriſe upon the — 
that people; in the ſame manner, a! ich and pon 
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ſeldom rebels upon vain and flight occaſions. * * 
On theſe grounds, and many others, ſome we 3 * fo 
to think the growth of London not hurtful to — * be 
but, on the contrary, to believe that there 15 poſer — 
of land in the country, be it never ſo - : g 45 
in ſome degree bettered by the growth, trade "han 


of that city. ; 
Loxpox Aſſurance Office, See Inſurarc Lord 
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See Maler- works. 
ERRV. A city of Ireland in the province of 


7 os 21 the largeſt and ſtrongeſt boat belonging to 
, 

. ſip os 

to bring any 899 


pz or on 
jo uy fly to weigh the anchor. 


White or blue India cottons brought 
Ber coaſt, of which the Engliſh and 
p great quantities for their India trade, 

the Manilles. 
Re ba ele, is a perſon whoſe buſineſs con- 


ſcription, and not by charter, therefore may juſtly be 
a 
— 3 and, in point of precedence among the 
1 corporations, has the 82d place; the fraternity con- 
a of 2 A e and 19 aſſiſtants, but they have 
ber hall nor livery. , 
nn ed. See Britiſh America. 
M- Ell. See Meaſure. 
c.neafure. See Meaſure. 
ere h, is ſometimes uſed to denote 
ONGITUDE of the earth, is ſometime; den- 
i extent from welt to eaſt, according to the direction 
of the equator; whereby it ſtands contradiſtinguithed from 
Litude of the earth, which denotes its extent from one 
the other. ph pe 
4 ef a place, in geography, is its diſtance from 
ſome firſt meridian, or an arch of the equator, inter- 
cepted between the meridian of the place, and the firſt 
meridian, See Meridian. a : 
NGITUDE, in navigation, is the diſtance of a ſhip, or 
place, eaſt or welt, from another, counted in degrees 
of4he equator : but if this diſtance be counted in leagues 
or miles, or in degrees of the meridian, and not in thoſe 
proper to the parallel of latitude, it is uſually called de- 
parture. dee Departure. ; 
Jo diſcover an exact method of finding the longitude at 
ſea, is a problem that has extremely perplexed the ma- 
 thematicians of theſe two laſt ages, and for whoſe ſo- 
lion great rewards have been publickly offered by the 
Engliſh, French, Dutch, and other, nations; this 
being the only thing wanting to render navigation per- 
ſet, Various are the attempts that authors have made 
for this purpoſe, and various the methods they have pro- 
poſed, but till without ſucceſs 3 all their ſchemes being 
found either falſe, precarious, impracticable, or in ſome 
way or other defeive, ſo that the palm is ſtill unaſcer- 
tained, 
What moſt aim at, is a method of determining the dif- 
ference of time between any two points on the earth, for 
every 15 deg, of the equator anſwering to an hour; 
that is, one degree to 4 minutes of time, and one mi- 
nute of a degree to 15 ſeconds of time; the difference 
time being known, and turned into degrees, will give 
the longitude; and ſo on the contrary. 
This ſome have pretended to effect by clocks, watches, 
nd other automata ; but always in vain, no time- keeper, 
txcepting a pendulum, which cannot be applied at ſea, 
' being ſufficiently ſure and exact for the purpoſe. 
Others, with more probability, and to better purpoſe, 
luch for a means to find the longitude in the heavens : 
lor, if the exact times of any celeſtial appearance be 
known for two places, the difference of thoſe times gives 
"2 of the longitude of thoſe places. Now in the ephe- 
nerves, the motions of the plancts, and the times of 
al the celeſtial phenomena, as the beginning and ending 
"i clipſes, conjunctions of the moon with other planets, 
i entrance into the ecliptic, &c. are accurately calcu- 
ted for ſome one place ; therefore, if the hour and mi- 
wy be known, wherein any of the ſame phenomena are 
olcrved in an unknown place, the difference between the 
* and minute of that place, and that other to which 
ie tables are calculated, conſequently the difference of 


r : : 
wa meridians, and their longitude ſrom each other are 
down allo, | 


then conlulting tables of the ſatellites, obſerve the hour 
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Now the difficulty here does not conſiſt in the exact find- 
ing of the time, which is eaſily had from the altitude or 
azimuth of the ſun ; but the defect lies in the paucity of 
proper appearances, Capable of being thus obſerved : for 
all low motions, as that of Saturn, are at once excluded, 
as ſhewing but little difference in a conſiderable ſpace of 
time; and it being here required, that the phenomenon 
be ſenſibly varied in two minutes time, an error of two 
minutes of time producing another of zo miles in the 
longitude, Now there are no phenomena in the hea- 
vens that have theſe requiſites, excepting the ſeveral ſtages 
of an eclipſe of the moon ; her longitude, or place in the 
zodiac, her diſtance from the fixed ſtars, or appulſe to 
them, her ingreſs into the ecliptic, or the points of her 
orbit, where that cuts the ecliptic ; and the conjunction, 
diſtance, and the eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites. Of each 
of which in their order. 1. The method by the eclipſes 
of the moon 1s very eaſy, and ſufficiently accurate, were 
there but eclipſes every night. At the moment wherein 
we ſee the beginning, or middle of a lunar eclipſe by a 
teleſcope, we have nothing to do but take the altitude 
or azimuth of ſome fixed ſtar, from which the hour and 
minute are eaſily found, or without the altitude, if the ſtar 
be in the meridian. This hour and minute, therefore, 
thus found, and compared with that expreſſed in the 
tables, gives the longitude. 

2. The moon's place in the zodiac is a phenomenon 
more frequent than that of her eclipſes ; but then the 
obſervation thereof is difficult, the calculus intricate and 
perplexed, by reaſon of two parallaxes ; ſo that it is ſcarce 
practicable to any tolerable degree of accuracy. Indeed, 
by waiting till the moon comes into the meridian of the 
place, and then taking the altitude of ſome remarkable 
ſtar, the altitude being ſuppoſed to be firſt known; from 
this altitude, and the latitude, we ſhall be able to find 
the time pretty accurately, tho? it will be better to do it 
by ſome {tar in the meridian. Now the time being found, 
it will be eaſy to find what point of the ecliptic is then in 
the meridian, or mid-heaven. Thus we ſhall have the 
moon's place in the zodiac, correſponding to the time of 
our place: then, in the ephemeris, we find. what hour 


it is in the meridian of the ephemeris, when the moon is 


in that part of the zodiac: thus we ſhall have the hour and 
minute of the two places for the ſame time, the difference 
of which will give the difference of longitude. 

3. In regard there are many times when the moon 
cannot be obſerved in the meridian, there is another ſtill 
more frequent phenomenon, from which the longitude is 
ſought, that is, the moon's appulfe and receſs from the 
fixed ſtars : for from thence the moon's true place may 
be inveſtigated for the given time of obſervation, But 
this method by reaſon of the parallaxes, and the ſolution 
of oblique ſpherical triangles, and the various caſes, is ſo 


very difficult and perplexed, that mariners will ſcarce be 


able to make uſe of it, nor does it ſeem neceſſary here 
to give the praxis thereof. "Thoſe however who are diſ- 
poſed to uſe it, will find very great help in it from a 
ſtarry zodiac, publiſhed under the direction of doctor 
Halley, containing all the ſtars to which the moon's ap- 
pulſe ean be obſerved. 

4. To find the longitude by the moon's ingreſs into the 
ecliptic, obſerve the moment of that ingreſs; then in the 
ephemeris, ſee what hour it is in the meridian of the ephe- 
meris, when that ingreſs happens. The difference be- 
tween theſe times gives the difference of longitude. 

5. The phenomena of Jupiter's ſatellites are generally 
preferred to thoſe of the moon, - for finding the longitude, 
by reaſon the former are leſs liable to parallaxes, and 
further afford a very commodious obſervation, in every 
ſituation of that planet above the horizon. Their mo- 
tion is very ſwift, and muſt be calculated for every hour; 
and for that reaſon are not found in the common epheme- 
rides, but are had elſe where. | 

Now to find the longitude by means of theſe ſatellites, 
with a good teleſcope, obſerve a conjunction of two of 
them, or of one of them with Jupiter, or any other 
the like appearance, and at the ſame time find the 
hour and minute from the meridian altitude of ſome ſtar : 


and 
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and minute wherein ſuch appearance happens in the me- 
ridian of the place to which the tables are calculated. 
The difference of time as before will give the longitude. 
All methods which depend on the phenomena of the 
. heavens having this one defed, that they cannot be ob- 
ſerved at all times; and being, beſides, difficult of appli- 
cation at ſea, by reaſon of the motion of the ſhip; there 
are ſome who leaving the moon and the ſatellites, have 
recourſe to clocks and other automata: which could they 
be made perfectly juſt and regular, ſo as to move with 
the ſun, without either gaining or loſing, and without 
being affected with the change of air and of climates, the 
longitude would be had with all the eaſe and accuracy 
imaginable; nothing more being required but to ſet the 
machine by the ſun at the time of departure, and when 
the longitude of any place is deſired, to find the hour 
and minute from the heavens, which is done at night by 
the ſtars, and in the day by the ſun ; for the difference 
between the time thus obſerved, and that of the machine, 
gives the longitude : but no ſuch machine has been yet 
diſcovered ; wherefore recourſe has been ſtill further had to 
other methods, 
Mr. Whiſton and Mr. Ditton have propoſed a method of 
determining the longitude, by the flaſh and report of 
great guns. Sounds, it is known, move pretty equally in all 
their ſtages, whatever the ſonorous body be that occaſions 
them, or whatever the medium that conveys them, If 
then a mortar or great gun be exploded at a place whoſe 
longitude is known, the difference between the time 
wherein the flaſh, which moves, as it were, inſtantane- 
ouſly, is ſeen, and the ſound, which] moves at the 
rate of four ſeconds in à mile, is heard, will give the 
diſtance of thoſe places from each other; whence if 
their latitudes be known, the difference of longitude will 
be likwiſe known, 
Again, if the hour and minute of the exploſion be known, 
for the place where it ts made, by obſerving the hour and 
minute from the ſun or ſtars, at the place whoſe longitude 
is required, the difference between thoſe times will give 
the difference of longitude, | 
Again, if the ſaid mortar be loaden with an iron ſhell full 
of combuſtible matter, and poſited perpendicularly, it 
will carry the ſame a mile high, which will be ſeen near 
100 miles; if therefore neither the ſound ſhould be heard, 
nor the flaſh ſeen, the diſtance of any remote place from 
the place of the mortar, may be determined from the al- 
titude of the ſhell above the horizon of the place un- 
known, and the diſtance and latitudes known, the lon- 
gitude is eaſily found, L 
According to this ſcheme, it was propoſed to have ſuch 
mortars fixed at proper diſtances, and at known ſtations, 


on all the frequented coaſts, iſlands, capes, &c. and to 


be exploded at certain hours, for the obſervation of ma- 
riners. 
This method, tho' good in the theory, yet is found uſe- 
leſs in the practice, as being extremely troubleſome, and 
yet precarious. It ſuppoſes that ſounds may be heard forty, 
fifty, or ſixty miles, of which, it is true, we have inſtances, 
but they are very rare, and ordinarily the report of a can- 
non is not heard above half ſo far; and ſometimes much 
leſs. It ſuppoſes again, ſound to move always with equal 
velocity; whereas in fact its velocity is increaſed or” di- 
miniſhed as it moves with or againſt the wind. It ſup- 
poſes again the ſtrength of powder uniſorm, and that 
the ſame quantity carries the ſame range; the contrary 
whereof is known to every gunner. We ſay nothing of 
thick cloudy nights, when no lights can be ſeen; nor of 
ſtormy nights, when no ſound can be heard, even at in- 
conſiderable diſtances. 
There is another method of finding the longitude pro- 
poſed by the ſame Mr. Whiſton, that is, by the inclina- 
tory or dipping-needle, which ſee under the article D.p- 
ping-needle. 
By the ſtatute of the 12th of Queen Anne, ſeveral com- 
miſſioners were conſtituted for the diſcovery of the lon- 
gitude at ſea, and for examining and judging of all pro- 


poſals relating to the ſame ; and it was enaQed, that the 


ſaid commiſſioners, or any five of them, ſhould have 
power to receive propoſals for diſcovering the longitude : 
and in caſe they ſhould be ſo far ſatisfied of the probability 


ol any ſuch diſcovery, as tg think it proper 


any ſuch port in the Welt Indies, as thoſe commigy 
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of. 


periment thereof, they ſhould certify the ſame 
to f 


commiſſioners of the navy, together With 
names who were authors of ſuch propoſals : 
commiſſioners were required to make out bill 
ſums of money not exceeding 2000 l. a; * 8 of 1 
miſſioners for the longitude ſhould think aden 
making the experiments, payable by the tr ht 
navy; which ſums he was to Pay to loch lg 
ſhould be appointed by the commiſſioners for Perf 
tude, out of any money that ſhould be in his me h 5 
applied. hand, U 
That after experiment made of any pr 
miſſioners ſhould declare how far the — dec 
practicable. Were fo 
That the firſt diſcoverer of any ſuch method, h 
tors, adminiſtrators, and aſſigns, ſhould have 8 
10,0001, if it determines to one degree of a '» al 
or 60 geographical miles; 15,000 l. if it — 
ſame to two-thirds of that diſtance ; and 20 wary by 
determines the ſame to one half of the — 
one moiety of ſuch reward ſhould be paid-whe - 
commiſſioners agreed that ſuch method extended w 
ſecurity of ſhips, within 80 geographical ak a6 
ſhores, which are places of the greateſt danger: and | 
other moiety when a ſhip, by the appointment of | 
commiſſioners, ſhould thereby ſail from Great Britain ö 
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ers ſhould chuſe for the experiment, without lot 
longitude beyond the limits before mentioned. 
That if any ſuch propoſal ſhould not be found of ſo gn 
uſe as afore-mentioned ; yet if the ſame, in the judemeq 
of the commiſſioners, was found of conſiderable "7 
the public, the authors ſhould have ſuch leſs reward x 
the commiſſioners ſhould think reaſonable, to be mi 
by the treaſurer of the navy, 
By the ſtatute of the 14th of Geo. II. it was furts 
enacted, That the ſaid commiſſioners, or any five 
them, ſhould have full power to apply ſuch pat of t 
ſum of 20001. granted for making experiments on a 
propoſals for finding the longitude, as was not before hit 
out, in experiments as they ſhould think neceſſary, fo 
the making a ſurvey of the coaſts of Great Britain an 
Ireland. 
Mr. John Harriſon laid propoſals before the commiſſan 
ers, who thought proper to put them to an experiment 
proof, for which purpoſe they paid him 1250 l. The 
commiſſioners alſo appointed Mr. William Whiſton t 
ſurvey and determine the longitude and latitude of th 
chief ports and headlands on the coaſt of Great Britat 
and Ireland, and the iſlands and plantations thereto be 
longing ; for which purpoſe they paid him 5001. ſo tix 
only 250 |. remained for further experiments: but by th 
laſt mentioned act a further ſum of 2000 l. was graute 
for that purpoſe 3 the act mentioning that by encouragiy 
ſuch propoſals, and trying ſuch experiments, to diſcor 
the longitude, ſuch diſcoveries may at lengih be producs 
as will effectually anſwer that end, and thereby cont 
bute very much to the advantage of the trade and hood 
of Great Britain, The governor of Greenwich holpi 
the judge of the high court of adm.iralty, the ſecretal 
of the admiralty, the ſecretaries of the treaſury, and th 
comptroller of the navy, for the time being, ate allo 
pointed commiſſioners. 
LONGO /fland. See Cir. 4; 
LOOF, or as it is uſually pronounced, , 2 term uſed 1 
conducting of a ſhip—thus : * 
LooF p, is to bid the ſteerſman keep nearer to the wind 
Love into an harbcur, is to ſail into it cloſe by the wi J 
To ſpring the Loox, is when a ſhip, that was going large 
fore the wind, is brought cloſe by the wind. 1 
When a ſhip ſails on a wind, that is, on a quartet 1 
they ſay to the ſteerſman, Feep your luſf veer 1 td 
keep ber to, touch the wind, have à care of the * 1 b 
all which words fignify much the ſame thing 3 — 
the man at the helm to keep the ſhip near the Win 11 
Loor of a ſhip, denotes that part of her aloft, have i 
: a uns Which! 
juſt before the cheſs-trees: hence, the g 
here are called /oof pieces. 


LOOkIN G- g. See Glaſs. 


LOOPE. 


L OK 
© A corn meaſiire uſed at Riga, 46 of which 


ſea language, are holes made in the 
p. holes, x" OS of ſhip, to fire muſkets through 


. 2 15 whoſe buſineſs is to make bridle- bits, 
| . 


ſpurs. un, appears to be an ancient fra- 
ũ ERS avg Says — by + hx ear 
et the. 
een Anne, dated the 3d of December 
ty the "Sellation of The maſter, wardens, aſ- 
12) by 4 commonalty of loriners, London. They 
ints, An 4 by a maſter, 2 wardens, and 24 aſſiſtants, 
— of 69 members, whoſe fine is 10 |. having 
* 2 convenient hall at London- wall to diſpatch 
ir affairs l O t of the circle of the Upper 
Yr, nce part o PP 
g 3 is bounded by the dutchy of Luxem- 
. north; by Alſace, the duchy of Deux points, 
x ont "its of the Rhine on the eaſt; by the 
| the F Burg undy or Franche-Compte on the ſouth ; 
unt Champaign on the weſt ; being almoſt round, 
& ds of 100 miles over either way. It is ſubdi- 
_ three parts; 1. Lorrain proper; 2d, The 
1 Bar, or Bar le-Duc; and 3d, French Lorrain, 
au ine the biſhoprics of Mets, 'Toul, and Verdun; 
E. 0 icon being confirmed to France by the treaty 
Munſter in 1648. Lewis XIV. made himſelf malter 
Lorain three different times; but it was reſtored 
+ own Duke by the treaty of Utrecht in 1714. In 
war between France and the Emperor Charles VI. 
iich ended in a peace concluded in the year 1735, one 
te articles was, that the Duke of Lorrain ſhould 
14 his country to France; at leaſt that Staniſlaus King 
Poland, and father to the (Queen of France, who had 
en obliged to relinquiſh his crown to Auguſtus Elector 
Son), ſhould have the dominion of Lorrain during 
life; and that after his deceaſe, it ſhould be annexed 
the crown of France : the Duke of Lorrain, in con- 
ration thereof, was conſtituted Grand Duke cf 'Tuſ- 
ny after the death of the then reigning Duke, which 
prening in 17 37, the Duke of Lorrain took poſſeſſion 
Tuſczny, of which he is now ſovereign, as alſo huſ- 
and to the Queen of Hungary, and has ſince been elected 
mperor of Germany. 
1 principal rivers * the Maeſe, the Moſelle, and the 
ure, The Eaſt part of the country is mountainous ; 
donthe N. W, are ſome uncultivated foreſts : but the 
|t of the country has a fertile ſoil, producing plenty of 
prn, wine, and excellent paſture. The hills have mines 
llver, copper, lead, and iron; and their ſalt-pits yield 
revenue of 200,000 1. a year. 
97 is the capital city, ſituated in 6 deg. of E. lon. and 
$ deg. 44 min. of N. lat. 150 miles E. of Paris, 
N. W. of Straſburgh, and 70 S. of Triers. 
dere are but few woollen manufactures either in Lor- 
ain or Bar, and none of filk : but that brave and reſolute 
* 9 * intended to eſtabliſh a ſilk manufacture 
Nancy: he had even ſet the project on footing before 
e quitted his ſtates in 1670 4 the abſence of its 
jrotector made this eſtabliſhment fall to the ground, 
Mich ſince his time was never revived. | 
. Nicholas and St. Mary, two towns in the mines, are 
2 places for the woollen manufactures; but the 


- mace there are very coarſe, little eſteemed, and of 
vent, 


wind, * there is a manufacture of a kind of tapeſtry, 
od Aa * from the ordinary ſort made at Rouen in 
gebe . 


bread-lace is not only the moſt conſiderable manufacture 


0 L t r . 
wil... Ceuntry, but even the only one that merits any 
dention Mi 7 . . 
mitt Nav , cour, Vezelize, Neuſchateau, with ſome 


to theſe towns, are the places where the 
agar _ of lace are made, which employ five 
. ted women, Theſ. 

ng good for 8 cle laces are coarſe; but 


| pain, the vent is pretty conſiderabl d 
by Spe pretty iderable, an 
| thouſang pieces are ſent there yearly, 


en CA 8 1 1 


WM, hats 2 
* alter the manner of Caudebec, cords and ropes, 
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nails, and paper, are alſo manufactures eſtabliſhed in Lor- 
rain and Bar ; but the foreign commerce of theſe goods 
is of ſo little conſequence, and they are even ſo inſufficient 
for home conſumption, that they appear not ſo much for 
enriching the inhabitants of Lorrain, as to make their in- 
duſtry known, and how far they are capable of all kinds 
of manufactures, if they would but apply themſelves to 
labour. | | 
Their moſt important commerce conſiſts in ſalt, iron, 
alum, and ſaltpetre ;in wood, cattle, wool, rape oil, wax, 
honey, Barrois wines, brandies of Pont-a- Mouſſon, furs, 
and glaſs; the ſilver mines having been ſhut up ſince the 
year 1670. 
Salt pits are found in ſeveral places of Lorrain, where 
there are about twelve reckoned fit for the production of 
ſalt ; yet there ate only three of them worked, one at 
ozieres, 12 miles S. E. of Nancy, another at Chateau- 
ſalins, and a third at Dieuſe; the reſt being upon the 
banks of the Sarre. The ſalt of theſe three ſalts-pits is 
more than ſufficient for the conſumption of the country; 
ſo that there are great quantities ſent to Alſace, the pa- 
latinate, the arch-biſhoprics of Triers and Mentz, Worms, 
and the other territories of Germany, ſituated on this 
ſide the Rhine. 
The iron mines in the mountains of Voſga, and in ſeveral 
places of the flat country, are very numerous, and keep 
a great number of forges employed: the iron manu- 
factured there being fold in the country, and in ſome 
of the neighbouring provinces. 
The alum mines are found only in the Voyvre near Lon- 
gwy, Fo miles S. W. of Luxemburg; but they are of 
little or no uſe to the inhabitants of Lorrain, who are 
neither acquainted with the art of extracting or preparing 
the alum. 
The falt-petre is gathered along old houſes, an] other 
antique edifices. g | 
The timber is felled in the mountains of Voſga, and in 
ſome other parts of the flat country. It is ſawed where 
it is felled, and fold in planks conveyed to Nancy and 
Verdun, by the Maeſe. There is alſo ſome timber felled 
there fit for ſhip- building. 
The glaſs-houſes are eſtabliſhed in the foreſts of Arnay, 
and St. Michael; as alſo in the village of Tavoy, nine 
miles from Nancy; it being in theſe glaſs-houſes that the 


thick flat glaſſes for coaches and poſt chaiſes were firſt 


made. 


The brandies are made at Pont-a- Mouſſon, on the Mo- 
ſelle, 15 miles N. of Nancy; though not by burning the 
wines, as in Anjou, Britany, and elſewhere ; but in 
making uſe of the grape when the liquor is preſſed out, 
which almoſt every where elſe is thought uſeleſs, and 
only good for burning, when dry. This traffic, which is 
very conſiderable, has paſſed into the dutchy of Bar, and 
all the places of the three biſhoprics, where there are 
vineyards; and great quantities of wood are conſumed to 
make theſe brandies, which are fold in Germany, parti- 
cularly in the neighbourhood of Mentz and Worms. 
'The furs, particularly the ſkins of bears, which are taken 
in great numbers in the mountains and foreſt cf Voſga, 
are ſold at Straſburg, Baſil, Metz, and Nancy, from 
whence they are ſent into the adjacent countries. 

*T'is alſo to the dealers of theſe four towns that a part 
of the cattle are ſold, which are fattened in the moun- 
tains and paſtures of Lorrain : but the greateſt ſale for 
them is in the fairs of Voſga, to the Germans and Swit- 
zers, who come there to purchaſe oxen, cows, and young 
bulls. 

Corn grows there, and is reaped in abundance, but its 
ſale is inconſiderable ; unleſs the French foragers, in war 
time, buy up the grain to ſtock their magazines. 

'The inhabitants of Lorrain are eſteemed ſome of the beſt 
founders in Europe, eſpecially for cannon, mortars, and 
bells; upon which account they are uſually employed in 
the founderies of France and other ſtates : but the inha- 
bitants of the villages of Leveſcour, Outremecour, and 
Breranne, are moſt in reputation. 


LOTTERY. A kind of game at hazard, wherein ſeveral 


lots of Merchandiſe, or ſums of Money, are depoſited 
as prizes, for the benefit of the fortunate, 
| 6K The 


The deſign of lotteries, and the manner of drawing them, 
are too well known to need a deſcription: they are very 
frequent in England and Holland, where they cannot be 
ſet on foot without the permiſſion of the government ; but 
there are alſo frequently ſeveral lotteries in France in fa- 
vour of their hoſpitals. | 7 
M. le Clerc has compoſed a treatiſe of lotteries, wherein 
is ſhewn what is laudable, and what blameable in them. 
Gregorio Leti has alſo a book on the ſubject of lotteries. 
F. Meneftrier has a treatiſe -on the ſame, publiſhed in 
1700, where he ſhews their origin, and uſe among the 
Romans : he diflinguiſhes ſeveral kinds of lotteries, and 
takes occaſion to ſpeak of chances, and reſolves ſeveral 
Caſes of conſcience relating thereto. 
All lotteries are of a pernicious nature; and the ſtatute of 
the roth and 11th of William III. declares them to be 
public nuſances; as alſo that all patents for lotteries are 
void and againſt law : but the ſtatute only meant private 
lotteries ; though little can be ſaid in favour of thoſe erected 
by authority ; however, the neceſſity of the times has 
made them very frequent of late. 
The firſt lottery eſtabliſhed by parliament was in the 4th 
year of King Geo. If. when an act was paſſed, whereby 
a yearly ſum of 24,000 l. was granted out of the addi- 
tional duties on ſtamped vellum, parchment, and paper, 
as a fund for annuities at 3 per cent, to contributors in a 
lottery, until redemption by parliament, to be paid half 


py at Chritmas and Midſummer to the caſhier of the 


ank. And the ſaid annuities were thereby erected into 
one capital or joint ſtock, called “ the joint ſtock or 
© lottery annuities for the year 1731.“ After which, 
there were ſeveral other lotteries for advancing money to 
the government, and alſo for the building of Weſtminſter 
bridge; as likewiſe one for the purchaſe of Sir Hans 
Sloane's Muſzum. See Annuity. 
LOUIS D'OR. A French coin, current for 24 livres, 
or 19s. 6 d. ſterling. 
LOUISIANA, or New France. See French America. 
LOUNG. A drug for painting yellow, uſed in China, 
Cambodia, and in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt Indies; the 
Chineſe, who export it from the kingdoms of Cambodia 
and Siam, gaining by it almoſt cent. per cent, 
LOUREBRANDER. A port-town of the Hither India 


in Aſia, ſituated at the mouth of the river Indus, in 67 


deg. of E. lon. and 25 deg. of N. lat. 

LOUVAIN. A city of the Auſtrian Netherlands, in the 
province of Brabant, ſituated in 4 deg. 35 min. of E. lon, 
and 51 deg. of N. lat. See Auſtrian Netherlands. 

LOW-GCountries. See Netherlands. 


LUBANSKER Sea. A lake in the ſouth of Livonia, 


near the confines of Poland. 


LUBEC. A city and port-town of Germany, in the circle 


of Lower Saxony, and dutchy of Holitein, ſituated in 
10 deg. 35 min. of E. Jon. and 54 deg. of N. lat. 
See Germany, and Hanſe towns, 

LUBLIN, A trading town of Poland, in the province 
of Little Poland, ſituated in 16 deg. 20 min, of E. lon. 

and 51 deg. 24 min. of N. lat. 

LUBS, or Schilling Lubs, is a coin and money of accompt, 
at Hamburgh and in ſeveral other places of Germany, 
being 13 d. ſterling. | 
The lub ſchilling of Denmark is alſo of the ſame value. 

LUCAR, Sr. A port-town of Spain, in the province of 

- Andaluſia, ſituated at the mouth of the river Guadalqui- 
vir, in 6 deg. 38 min. of W. lon. and 36 deg. 42 min. 
of N. lat. 

LUCAYA. See Bahama Iſlands. 

LUCCA. A city of Italy, capital of the republic of Luc- 
ca, ſituated in 11 deg. 20 min, of E. lon. and 43 deg. 
45 min. of N. lat. | 

LUCIA and. One of the Caribbee iſlands, ſituated in 
61 deg. of W. lon. and 13 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 


Lvcra, St, One of the Cape Verd 
ſituated in 25 deg. of W. lon, and'16 q | 
N. lat. See Cape Verd iſlands. "S 0 wy 

LUCONIA, or Manilla, the chief City of the 
iſlands, ſituated between 117 and 123 d Pha 
and between 12 and 19 deg. of N. 1+ 2 A 
Iſlands. ee R 

LUMBER, in the common acceptation 
plies houſhold goods of = rakes, 


lands in le 


: A 
out: but, in a commercial ſenſe, it force... ® 
timber, cut down, or ſawed by mills, * * 1 
Rhode Ifland, and other colonies in Amerie 1 | 
carried to the ſugar colonies, and there rs, — 
the product of thoſe iſlands : this fort of lun. ** =” 


ing in deals, timber-balks, barrel. boards di, „ 


pipe- boards, or pipe-holt, white boards for {hoe 

boom, and cant ſpars, bow ſtaves, cap. raven * a 
ebony-wood, heading for pipes, hogſhezds = 6 
hoops for coopers, oars, pipe, hogſhead, barre * 
ſtaves, trunnels, ſpeckled wood, ſweet wood — 
oak, plank, wainſcot, and lignum vita, which \ 
ſtatute of the 8th of Geo. I. and the iſt of G 
whether wrought or unwrought, of the product q 
Britiſh plantations in America, may be imported; 


ling, 
CAO. 
Canton 3 
of E. lon 
ACARO 
ſweetmea 
thicker t 
made of t 
all the pal 
ACASSA 
ACE. # 


from thence into Great Britain, free of all 4%; ree 
LUNDY Ve. A little iſland in the mouth 48 F = 
channel, ſituated in 4 deg. 50 min, of W. Jon. 1 Dutch, w 
deg. 25 min. of N. lat. | it much n 
LUSTRE, fignifies the gloſs or brightneſs appearing a lis of an 
thing, particularly the manufactures of filk, wool, d correQor 
LusTRE, is alſo uſed for a certain compoſition, or my oil is alſo 
of giving that gloſs. cine, 
The luſſre of filks, in which their chief beauty « When the 
is given by waſhing them in ſoap, then in clear wi or ſhare 0 
and dipping them in alum-water cold. at Amfter, 
The luſtre of black taffety is given by double breye! tsprice be 
boiled with orange or lemon juice; and that of ct ACER, 
taffeties with water of gourds diſtilled in an alembic Barbary ; 
Curriers give a luſtre or gloſs to their leather ( be dyſen 


runk of t 
but drugg 
fraud is ea 
\CHIAN 
under the 


ways, according to the colour to be illuſtrated, 
blacks, the firſt luſtre is with juice of barberries; 
ſecond with gum arabic, ale, vinegar, and Flanders 
boiled together : for coloured leathers they uſe the y 
of an egg beaten in water: moroccos have their | 


from juice of barberries, and lemon or orange. ACHO, c 
For hats, the luſtre is frequently given with common of 150 lt 
ter, ſometimes a little black dye is added, The | quintal, v 
luſtre ſerves ſkinners, except that in white furs they n KARI 
uſe any black dye. For very black furs they ſomei Hey. 
prepare a luſtre of galls, copperas, Roman alum, ACOUT] 
marrow, and other ingredients. Luſtre is given to d comp 
and mohairs by preſſing them under the calender. * 2 of / 
LUSTRING,. or Lute/tring. A particular fort of g ngola ; b 
wearing filk, invented by the French or Genoele. tte 100, 
LY ME. A borough and port-town of Dorſetſbire, ity * 
in 5 deg. of W. lon. and 50 deg. 44 min. of N. it " orm: 
LYNN Regis. A port- town of Norfolk, ſituated a 7 of the 
mouth of the German ſea, in 33 min. of E. lon. u 
deg. 46 min. of N. lat. bk © oth 
LYONS. A town of conſiderable trade, and capita mo | 
Lyonnois in France, ſituated at the confluence © A th 
rivers Rhone and Soane, in 4 deg. 55 min. of E. 4c wg 
and 45 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. See France. woods 8 
LVS. A ſilver coin ſtruck in Savoy, being about 25 = 4 
ſterling. ä 
LYSPONDT. A kind of weight, which weighs mt ft 
leſs according to the places where it is uſed. 10 , 


At Hamburgh the lyspondt is of 15 pounds, 0 
11 o:. Engliſh avoirdupols. 
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POOSTEN. A kind of ſilk ſtuff, brought 
1 Europe by the Dutch Eaſt India Company. 
When the company vends its merchandiſes, the 
lots or ſhares of the maaypooſten are uſually 50 
each piece being about the value of 15 s. ſter- 


peces; 


165 o. A Chineſe Iſland in Aſia, in the principality of 


' ted at the mouth of the Ta, in 110 deg. 
2 23 deg. of N. lat. See China. * 
ACARONT, or Macarom. A delicious cake paſte, or 
qeetmeat, made with the flour of rice, being ſomewhat 
thicker than the little finger. There is a great trade 
"made of this paſte in all parts of Italy : but, in general, 
all the paſtes made of rice flour are called farinelli. 
ACASSAR Iſland. See Celebes. i 
Ack. A medicinal bark, or rind; being the ſecond of 
the three which cover the nutmeg, See Nutmeg. 

The mace has the ſame properties with the nutmeg; and the 
Dutch, who drive on a conſiderable trade with it, eſteem 
+ much more than the other, : 

Tris of an aſtringent and drying nature; being uſed as a 
correftor in cardiac and cathartic compoſitions :. but an 
vil is alſo extracted from mace of various uſes in medi- 


When the dutch Eaſt India company ſells ſpice, each lot 
or ſhare of mace uſually weighs 600 Ib. But it is ſold 
at Amſterdam by the pound, and is paid in bank- money; 
i price being about 1 8. 9 d. ſterling. 

CER. A tree which grows in the Eaſt Indies, and 
Barbary ; whoſe bark is ſucceſsfully uſed for the cure of 
he dyſentery. This bark, which is taken from the 


ut druggiſts ſometimes ſubſtitute mace for it ; though the 
fraud is eaſily diſcovered. 
\CHIAN. A ſmall iſland of the Moluccas ; fituated 
under the equator, in 125 deg. of E. lon. See Moluccas. 
ACHO, or Quintal-macho, is a term in Spain, for a weight 
of 150 lb. that is, of 50 Ib. more than the common 
quantal, which is only 100 lb. 9 
— and Mackarel- Fiſhery, See Mackarcl 
iſhery. | 
ACOUTE. A kind of money of accompt, or manner 
of accompting, uſed by the negroes in ſome parts of the 
caalt of Africa, particularly at Loango upon the coaſt of 
Angola; being equivalent to ten, and 10 macoutes make 
the 100, which is alſo among them another money of 
accompt, 
To form an eſtimation of their purchaſes, and ſales, or ra- 
ber of their exchanges, they fix on one ſide the number 
if macoutes they are willing to have for a negroe ; and 
the other, at how many macoutes they are willing to 
teach kind of merchandiſe they deſire for a negroe. 
Ppoſe then, that they have fixed the value of their ſlave 
73599, which amount to 305 macoutes ; to make this 
number of macoutes in merchandiſes, each kind of 
$0008 is valued alſo in macoutes; as two Flemmiſh 
"es are reckoned one macoute ; one copper baſon of 
} and 12 inches diameter 33 one fuſee 30, one piece 
cl dlue ſalam pouris 120, and ſo on. 
4 imbo, and Cabindo, about 30 leagues farther, 
2 by the piece, and in other places by the bar. 
"Wk or Macroniſſa. An iſland of the Turkiſh Archi- 
Meer the coaſt of Achaia, 20 miles E. of Athens. 
Africa CAR, or the iſle of St. Lawrence, is an iſland of 
— tuated between 43 and 51 deg, of E. lon. and 
— 12 and 26 deg. of S. lat. 300 miles S. E. of th 
0 = of Africa; being about 1000 miles long from 
12 and generally about 2 or 300 miles broad. 
Wounds in corn cattle, fiſh, and fowl; with all man- 
der of animal 5 &, z And IOW; WIA 
5, and vegetables, that are to be found on 


runk of the tree, is thick, reddiſh, and of a bitter taſte ; 
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the continent of Africa. It has a great variety of hills, 
vallies, woods, and champains ; being well watered with 
ſprings and rivers; nor does there want good harbours ; 
and yet no European nation has thought it worth while to 
plant or continue colonies there, it producing no merchan- 
diſe that will bear the expence of fo long a voyage, ex- 
cept negroes, which are purchaſed here as well as on the 
continent by trading ſhips. Beſides negroes, there are 
white men, and a tawny generation upon the coaſt, who 
are deſcended from the Arabs, as is evident from their lan- 
guage and religious rites, having a mixture of mahometa- 
niſm, judaiſm, and paganiſm. 
The country is divided among a great many petty ſove- 
reigns, to whom the ſeamen who touch there give the title 
of Kings and princes, who making war upon each other, 
fell their priſoners for ſlaves to the Europeans; taking 
cloathing, utenſils, and other things in return. 
The country being thus divided, would make it an eaſy 
conqueſt, if the ſoil produced any thing toincite the avarice 
or ambition of the Kuropean powers to attempt. 
It was once expected, that the pirates would have made a 
ſettlement in this iſland, and have uſurped its dominion, 
having 6 or 7 ſail of ſhips, with which they uſed to in- 
felt the Indian ſeas, aud carry their prizes into a place of 
ſecurity on the N. E. part of Madagaſcar ; where they poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of a harbour of difficult acceſs, and de fend- 
ed from ſtorms by the little iſland ot St. Mary's, which lies 
before it in 17 deg, of S. lat. but what is now become of 
them is uncertain, | 
The Portugueſe diſcovered this iſland towards the end of 
the 15th century, and examined all its coalts in 1508. 
Other European nations, who afterwards doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope in their road to the Eaſt Indies, often 
landed in it; being either driven there by ſtreſs of wea- 
ther, or having an occaſion to take in water and refreſh- 
ments; but none among the Europeans, except the 
French, attempted to make a ſolid and permanent eſta- 
bliſhment in the iſland ; that of the Engliſh being only of 
a ſmall continuance. 
The firſt projecting of this French colony was in 1640, 
and 1642. Kicault, a captain of a French man of war, 
who had obtained its conceſſion for 10 years, ſent there a 
a ſhip freighted at the expence of the Eaſt company, by 
which he procured letters patent for himſelf and his aſſo- 
Clates, | 
France has ever ſince claimed the poſſeſſion of this iſland, 
and ſeemed to have a deſire of promoting its commerce, by 
making it part of the conceſſion made by Lewis XV. to 
the grand India company in 1719, under the government 
and protection of Philip Duke of Orleans regent of the 
kingdom. | : 
The European merchandiſe proper for the trade of this 
iſland are painted linens, filver, copper, and tin brace- 
lets, ſmall hard and haberdaſhery wares, glaſs beads of all 
colours, particularly blue ; brandy, Spaniſh and French 
wines, coral, long and oval cornelian ſtones, braſs wire, 
chains of the ſame metal, nails, ſeveral inſtruments for 
ſmiths, carpenters, and moſt kind of lock-work. 
The merchandiſes which may be had in exchange, conſiſt 
in divers gums either for medicine, painting, or perfumes, 
as Cancanum, or white gum of ants, dragon's blood of 
ſeveral ſorts, gum gutta, tachamacha, and ſeveral others ; 
different kinds of wood for dying, and inlaid work; for 
dying, as the vahatz, which makes a fine fire colour, and 
a golden yellow, by adding the decoction of citron; and 
the tambonbitſi, which yields a very perfect orange; for 
inlaid work, black, and grey ebony ; the mandrize, of a 
violet marbled ; the mohogany of a red-brown ; the ſan- 
draha, blacker than ebony, and receiving a better on 5 
.  Mloes 
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The deſign of lotteries, and the manner of drawing them, 
are too well known to need a deſcription : they are very 
frequent in England and Holland, where they cannot be 
ſet on foot without the permiſſion of the government ; but 
there are alſo frequently ſeveral lotteries in France in fa- 
vour of their hoſpitals, 
M. le Clerc has compoſed a treatiſe of lotteries, wherein 
is ſhewn what is laudable, and what blameable in them. 
Gregorio Leti has alſo a book on the ſubject of lotteries. 
F. Meneftrier has a treatiſe -on the ſame, publiſhed in 
1700, where he ſhews their origin, and uſe among the 
Romans : he diflinguiſhes ſeveral kinds of lotteries, and 
takes occaſion to ſpeak of chances, and reſolves ſeveral 
Caſes of conſcience relating thereto. 
All lotteries are of a pernicious nature; and the ſtatute of 
the roth and 11th of William III. declares them to be 
public nuſances ; as alſo that all patents for lotteries are 
void and againſt law : but the ſtatute only meant private 
lotteries ; though little can be ſaid in favour of thoſe erected 
by authority; however, the neceſſity of the times has 
made them very frequent of late. 
The firſt lottery eſtabliſhed by parliament was in the 4th 
year of King Geo. If. when an act was paſſed, whereby 
a yearly ſum of 24,000 |. was granted out of the addi- 
tional duties on ſtamped vellum, parchment, and paper, 
as a fund for annuities at 3 per cent, to contributors in a 
lottery, until redemption by parliament, to be paid half 
oy at Chriſtmas and Midſummer to the caſhier of the 
ank. And the ſaid annuities were thereby erected into 
one capital or joint ſtock, called © the joint ſtock or 
© lottery annuities for the year 1731.“ After which, 
there were ſeveral other lotteries for advancing money to 
the government, and alfo for the building of Weſtminſter 
bridge; as likewiſe one for the purchaſe of Sir Hans 
Sloane's Muſzum. See Annuity, 
LOUIS D'OR. A French coin, current for 24 livres, 
or 19 8. 6 d. ſterling. 
LOUISIANA, or New France. See French America. 
LOUNG. A drug for painting yellow, uſed in China, 
Cambodia, and in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt Indies; the 
Chineſe, who export it from the kingdoms of Cambodia 
and Siam, gaining by it almoſt cent. per cent, 
LOUREBRANDER. A port-town of the Hither India 


in Aſia, ſituated at the mouth of the river Indus, in 67. 


deg. of E. lon. and 25 deg. of N. lat. 
LOUVAIN. A city of the Auſtrian Netherlands, in the 

province of Brabant, ſituated in 4 deg. 35 min. of E, lon, 

and 51 deg. of N. lat. See Auſtrian Netherlands, 

LOW-Countries. See Netherlands. 

LUBANSKER Sea. A lake in the ſouth of Livonia, 
near the confines of Poland. 

LUBEC. A city and port-town of Germany, in the circle 
of Lower Saxony, and dutchy of Holitein, ſituated in 
10 deg. 35 min. of E. lon. and 54 deg. of N. lat. 
See Germany, and Hanſe towns. 

LUBLIN, A trading town of Poland, in the province 
of Little Poland, ſituated in 16 deg. 20 min, of E. lon. 

and 51 deg. 24 min. of N. lat. 

LUBS, or Schilling Lubs, is a coin and money of accompt, 
at Hamburgh and in ſeveral other places of Germany, 
being 13 d. ſterling. 

The lub ſchilling of Denmark is alſo of the ſame value. 
LUCAR, Sr. A port-town of Spain, in the province of 
* Andaluſia, ſituated at the mouth of the river Guadalqui- 

vir, in 6 deg. 38 min. of W. lon. and 36 deg. 42 min. 

of N. lat. 

LUCAYA. See Bahama Iſlands. 

LUCCA. A city of Italy, capital of the republic of Luc- 
ca, ſituated in 11 deg. 20 min, of E. lon. and 43 deg. 
45 min. of N. lat. | 

LUCIA Jand. One of the Caribbee iſlands, ſituated in 

61 deg. of W. lon. and 13 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 


LVS 
Lucia, St. One of the Cape Verd 
ſituated in 25 deg. of W. lon, and 1 


N. lat. See Cape Verd iſlands. 5 deg ay 
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LUMBER, in the common acceptation of the 


LUCONIA, or Manilla, the chief 
iſlands, fituated between 117 and 123 0 


and between 12 and 19 deg. of N. Ja 
Iſlands. ; 


plies houſhold goods of ſmall value, 
out: but, in a commercial ſenſe, it 
timber, cut down, or ſawed by mills, 
Rhode Iſland, and other colonies in 
carried to the ſugar colonies, and there 


ſign 


the product of thoſe iſlands : this ſort of ] 


ing in deals, timber-balks, barrel-board 
boom, and cant ſpars, bow ftaves, cap. 


hoops for coopers, oars, pipe, hogſhead, ba 


ſtatute of the 8th of Geo. I. and the 1 


deg. 25 min. of N. lat. 


LUS TRE, ſignifies the gloſs or brightneſs appearing 
thing, particularly the manufactures of ſilk, wog) of 
LusTRE, is alſo uſed for a certain compoſition, « as 


of giving that gloſs. 


ebony-wood, heading for pipes, hogſheads, 


duties, 


The luftre of filks, in which their chief beau 


and dipping them in alum-water cold. 


The luſtre of black taffety is given by double brew! 
boiled with orange or lemon juice; and that of ci 
taffeties with water of gourds diſtilled in an alembic 
Curriers give a luſtre or gloſs to their leather ft 
ways, according to the colour to be illuftrated, 
blacks, the firſt luſtre is with juice of barberrig; 
ſecond with gum arabic, ale, vinegar, and Flandeny 
boiled together : for coloured leathers they uſe the y 
of an egg beaten in water: moroccos have their ly 


from juice of barberries, and lemon or orange. 


For hats, the luſtre is frequently given with common 
ter, ſometimes a little black dye is added. The | 
luſtre ſerves ſkinners, except that in white furs they n 
uſe any black dye. For very black furs they ſomet 
prepare a luſtre of galls, copperas, Roman alum, 
marrow, and other ingredients. Luſtre is given to 


and mohairs by preſſing them under the calender, 


LUSTRING,. or Lute/tring. A particular fort of 


wearing filk, invented by the French or Genoeſe. 


LYME. A borough and port- town of Dorſetſhire, it 
in 5 deg. of W. lon. and 50 deg. 44 min. of N. lt 
LYNN Regis. A port-town of Norfolk, ſituated i 
mouth of the German ſea, in 33 min. of E. lon, and 


deg. 46 min, of N. lat. 


LYONS. A town of conſiderable trade, an 
Lyonnois in France, ſituated at the confluence © 
rivers Rhone and Soane, in 4 deg. 55 min. of E. 


and 45 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. See france. 


LVS. A ſilver coin ſtruck in Savoy, being about 25 


ſterling. 


LYSPONDT. A kind of weight, which weigh . 


it is uſed. 
leſs according to the places where it is uſe 40 


At Hamburgh the lyspondt is of 15 po 
11 0Z, Engliſh avoirdupois, 
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ſtaves, trunnels, ſpeckled wood, — 


oak, plank, wainſcot, and lignum vitæ, which 


J 90 
ſt 
whether wrought or unwrought, of the _ 


Britiſh plantations in America, may be im 
from thence into Great Britain, free of al 
LUNDY I. A little iſland in the mouth of the Bi; 


channel, ſituated in 4 deg. 50 min, of W. Jon. and 


ported q 
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POOSTEN. A kind of filk ſtuff, brought 
-_ Europe by the Dutch Eaft India Company. 
When the company vends its merchandiſes, the 
lots or ſhares of the maaypooſten are uſually 50 
each piece being about the value of 15 s. ſter- 


pjieces 3 
ling: ; e 
A Chineſe Iſland in Aſia, in the principality o 
= ſituated at the mouth of the Ta, in 110 deg. 
E. lon. and 23 deg. of N. lat. See China. * 
ACARONI, or Macaroon. A delicious cake paſte, or 
ſuretmeat, made with the flour of rice, being ſomewhat 
thicker than the little finger. There is a great trade 
"made of this paſte in all parts of Italy : but, in general, 
il the paſtes made of rice flour are called farinelli. 
ACASSAR Hand. See Celebes. 8 
ACE. A medicinal bark, or rind; being the ſecond of 
the three which cover the nutmeg, ; See Nutmeg. 
The mace has the ſame properties with the nutmeg; and the 
Dutch, who drive on a conſiderable trade with it, eſteem 
+ much more than the other, 
Tis of an aftringent and drying nature; being uſed as a 
corrector in cardiac and cathartic compoſitions :. but an 
vil is alſo extracted from mace of various uſes in medi- 


ine, X 

When the dutch Eaſt India company ſells ſpice, each lot 
or ſhare of mace uſually weighs 600 Ib. But it is ſold 
at Amſterdam by the pound, and is paid in bank- money; 
is price being about 1 8. 9 d. ſterling. 

ACER. A tree which grows in the Eaſt Indies, and 
Barbary ; whoſe bark is ſucceſsfully uſed for the cure of 
the dyſentery. This bark, which is taken from the 
trunk of the tree, is thick, reddiſh, and of a bitter taſte ; 
but druggiſts ſometimes ſubſtitute mace for it ; though the 
fraud is eaſily diſcovered. 

\CHIAN. A ſmall iſland of the Moluccas ; fituated 
under the equator, in 125 deg. of E. lon. See Moluccas. 
ACHO, or Quintal-macho, is a term in Spain, for a weight 


of 150 lb. that is, of 50 Ib. more than the common 
quntal, which is only 100 lb. 


_ and Mackarel- Fiſhery, 
iſhery. 
UTE. A kind of money of accompt, or manner 
of accompting, uſed by the negroes in ſome parts of the 
caſt of Africa, particularly at Loango upon the coaſt of 
Angola; being equivalent to ten, and 10 macoutes make 
the 100, which is alſo among them another money of 
accompt, | 
To form an eftimation of their purchaſes, and ſales, or ra- 
ther of their exchanges, they fix on one ſide the number 
af macoutes they are willing to have for a negroe; and 
the other, at how many macoutes they are willing to 
teach kind of merchandiſe they deſire for a negroe. 
Ppole then, that they have fixed the value of their ſlave 
©3599, which amount to 305 macoutes ; to make this 
number of macoutes in merchandiſes, each kind of 
Node is valued alſo in macoutes; as two Flemmiſh 
ves are reckoned one macoute; one copper baſon of 
} be 12 inches diameter 3 one fuſee 30, one piece 
12 alam pouris 120, and ſo on. 
imbo, and Cabindo, about 30 leagues farther, 


Aon by the piece, and in other places by the bar. 


"wage or Macroniſſa. An iſland of the Turkiſh Archi- 
ae gc the coaſt of Achaia, 20 miles E. of Athens. 
Africa, 6 AR, or the iſle of St. Lawrence, is an iſland of 
wes Kuated between 43 and 51 deg, of E. lon. and 
— 12 and 26 deg. of S. lat. 300 miles S. E. of th 
to of Africa; being about 1000 miles long from 
3 generally about 2 or 300 miles broad. 
Wr of 30 2, COrn, cattle, fiſh, and fowl; with all man- 
"mals, and vegetables, that are to be found on 


See Mackarel 
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the continent of Africa. It has a great variety of hills, 


vallies, woods, and champains ; being well watered with 
ſprings and rivers ; nor does there want good harbours ; 
and yet no European nation has thought it worth while to 
plant or continue colonies there, it producing no merchan- 
diſe that will bear the expence of ſo long a voyage, ex- 
cept negroes, which are purchaſed here as well as on the 
continent by trading ſhips. Beſides negroes, there are 
white men, and a tawny generation upon the coaſt, who 
are deſcended from the Arabs, as is evident from their lan- 
guage and religious rites, having a mixture of mahometa- 
niſm, judaiſm, and paganiſm. 
The country is divided among a great many petty ſove- 
reigns, to whom the ſeamen who touch there give the title 
of Kings and princes, who making war upon each other, 
fell their priſoners for ſlaves to the Europeans; taking 
cloathing, utenſils, and other things in return. 
The country being thus divided, would make it an eaſy 
conqueſt, if the ſoil produced any thing to incite the avarice 
or ambition of the European powers to attempt. 
It was once expected, that the pirates would have made a 
ſettlement in this iſland, and have uſurped its dominion, 
having © or 7 ſail of ſhips, with which they uſed to in- 
felt the Indian ſeas, aud carry their prizes into a place of 
ſecurity on the N. E. part of Madagaſcar ; where they poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of a harbour of difficult acceſs, and de f-nd- 
ed from ſtorms by the little iſland ot St, Mary's, which lies 
before it in 17 deg, of S. lat. but what is now become of 
them is uncertain, 
The Portugueſe diſcovered this iſland towards the end of 
the 15th century, and examined all its coalts in 1508. 
Other European nations, who afterwards doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope in their road to the Eaſt Indies, often 
landed in it ; being either driven there by ſtreſs of wea- 
ther, or having an occaſion to take in water and refreſh- 
ments; but none among the Europeans, except the 
French, attempted to make a ſolid and permanent eſta- 
bliſhment in the iſland ; that of the Engliſh being only of 
a ſmall continuance, 
The firſt projecting of this French colony was in 1640, 
and 1642. Kicault, a captain of a French man of war, 
who had obtained its conceſſion for 10 years, ſent there a 
a ſhip freighted at the expence of the Eaſt company, by 
which he procured letters patent for himſelf and his aſſo - 
ciates. | 
France has ever ſince claimed the poſſeſſion of this iſland, 
and ſeemed to have a deſire of promoting its commerce, by 
making it part of the conceſſion made by Lewis XV. to 
the grand India company in 1719, under the government 
and protection of Philip Duke of Orleans regent of the 
kingdom, | ; 
The European merchandiſe proper for the trade of this 
iſland are painted linens, filver, copper, and tin brace- 
lets, ſmall hard and haberdaſhery wares, glaſs beads of all 
colours, particularly blue; brandy, Spaniſh and French 
wines, coral, long and oval cornelian ſtones, braſs wire, 
chains of the ſame metal, nails, ſeveral inſtruments for 
ſmiths, carpenters, and moſt kind of lock-work. 
'The merchandiſes which may be had in exchange, conſiſt 
in divers gums either for medicine, painting, or perfumes, 
as cancanum, or White gum of ants, dragon's blood of 
ſeveral ſorts, gum gutta, tachamacha, and ſeveral others; 
different kinds of wood for dying, and inlaid work; for 
dying, as the vahatz, which makes a fine fire colour, and 
a golden yellow, by adding the decoction of citron ; and 
the tambonbitſi, which yields a very perfect orange; for 
inlaid work, black, and grey ebony ; the mandrize, of a 
violet marbled; the mohogany of a red-brown ; the ſan- 
draha, blacker than ebony, and receiving a better * ;- 
aloes 
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aloes wood; the tarantantilla, a kind of box; the lenca- 
fatrahe green veined ; the mera, and the endra-chen- 
drach, both yellow, and ſome others. From Madagaſcar 
may be alſo brought wax, green hides, ſugar, tobacco, 
pepper, cotton, indigo, ambergreaſe, frankincenſe, ben- 
zoin, oil of palma chriſti, green balſam for wounds, ſalt- 
petre, ſulphur, white cinnamon, civet, rock cryſtal, 
blood- ſtone, touch-ftone, terra ſigillata, ſeveral boles for 
painting, and medicine, with reed, flax, and even ſilk 


mats. But the culture of all theſe things are much 


neglected by the natives of this iſland. 

Some alſo reckon among the natural produQtions of this 
land, gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones ; but as to the two 
former, it is very uncertain whether there are any mines 


of them in the iſland ; what is found in the hands of the 


natives being brought to them by the Rohandrians, that 1s, 
the grandees of the country, when they paſſed over there 


from Arabia, and the reſt coming to them from the wreck . 


of ſome ſhips, on their coaſts ; as to the precious ſtones, 
though it is true they are found there, they are ſo imper- 
fect, and of ſuch an ill quality, as not to be worth the time 
loſt in ſeeking after them. 

Though the inhabitants of Madagaſcar ſeem little diſpoſed 
to keep upa regular commerce with the Europeans, upon 
account of their ill uſage to them; however it ſeems, as 
the French have often experienced, that they are more fit 
for trade than ſeveral other nations of Afric: ; having 
among them, for the facility of trade, the greater part of 
the things which the beſt poliſhed nations, and moſt de- 
voted to trade, have invented for promoting it in a commo- 
dious and profitable manner, 

They underſtand arithmetic ; have the uſe of pens, ink, 
and paper; as alſo of weights, and meaſures, with ſuch of 
the arts and trades as are molt neccſlary for liſe. 

Their manner of accompting is not different from that of 
Europe ; having received it trom the Arabians, as well as 
the Europeans; ſo that they perform their calculations 
from units to a million, and have proper terms for expreſ- 
ſing each d fferent combination of numbers which compoſe 
all ſorts of ſums. | 

Their writing is likewiſe in the manner of the Arabs; 
their paper, which is the middlemoſt bark of a tree, they 
call avo; their ink is a decoction of wood, called aran- 
dranto; and their pens are bits of reeds, called voulou, 
Though the inhabitants of Madagaſcar have weights, 
they uſe none but for gold, and ſilver; ſeldom excceding 
the dram, as they have neither the ounce, nor the pound, 
and having no terms for expreſſing them : the dram is called 
ſomai, the half dram vari; the ſcruple, or penny- weight 
ſacar; the half ſcruple nanqui; the ſix grains, nanque z 
though they have no denomination for the grain. 
All other merchandiſe, or commodities, are exchanged by 
eſtimation, and not by welght. | 

Their meaſures of contents are a kind of buſhels, called 
troubahouache, or Moncha, which contains fix pounds of 
clean rice; the voule, which contains but half a pound; 
and the zatou, containing 100 voules, or 25 Ib. avoirdu- 
poiſe. 

They have but one long meaſure, which they call refe, 
and which is much the ſame with the European fathom : 
they alſo know what the ſpan is, and they uſe the opening 
of the hand for meaſuring it. 

Arts, and trades, they have brought to a perfection which 
may he admired in ſuch uncivilized people; their ſmiths 
melt down the iron mine, and forge hatchets, hammers, 
anvils, knives, razors, ſeveral ſorts of arms, and all ſorts 
of hovihold utenſils out of it. 

Their goldſmiths, having reduced the gold into ingots, 
make car pendants, and other trinkets which ſerve for 
ornaments. | 

Their potters bake, and varniſh their ware as well as in 
Europe, but in a different manner, with diſterent drugs. 
"Their turners turn all ſorts of wood, and make canoes 
for failing either upon the ſea, or upon rivers, 


Their carpenters, and joiners, worked by line and level, 


even before Europeans came among them; and ſince 
their knowledge ot other inſtruments, their works are not 
inferior to thoſe of Europe. | 
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Their cord-makers make cords of a 
of the bark of trees, almoſt as cond th Mk 
As for the art of weaving, none but women. i ben 
in this branch of trade, the men thinking ; "9 
them; ſo that it is the women who prepare it þ 
ali their ſorts of ſtuff made for the molt part 1 
cotton, and ſometimes of the bark of trees 1 
ments of ſeveral ſorts of plants; all which 1 2 
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of European weavers, and dyers, nget 
i : mes C 
It is by all theſe kinds of work, as alſo by all 
. the nw he pen 
pioductions of their country, that they carry on th "a rivi 
trade; not after the manner of Europeans hy rut 72) 
and ſale, but by exchange; having no oe pr 4 
gold and ſilver money which Europeans give k "rt 3 
to convert them into ornaments; though, it A, 0 10 
| , ay be (6 | Dutc 
ſince their knowledge of Europeans, they make | Liſbon 
wares ſerve for current money, with which the 2 bh gun 
and pay for ſeveral ſorts of commoditics. 7 Fa odudtiv 
It is remarkable, that they have neither fair, n n in an 
for all this trade; and that the perſon who * *. 2 bei iſa 
for any thing, goes for it where it is to be had i 2 ith frefl 
dance, or ſtays at home till ſome one or other co J t what 
take away whatever ſuperfluous work er cm | e freecd 
has, and brings him in exchange thoſe he may = ſtrange 
The MADERA, or Madeira Iſlands, lie in 16 de F , mtugue! 
lon. and between 32 and 33 deg. of N. lat. — & a Kin 
the Atlantic ocean, 300 miles N. of the (; ian. + 
iſlands, and 300 W. of Sallee in the empire of ore DDER. 
in Africa; they were diſcovered by the Porte y botanil 
1410, or, as others pretend, not till 1420, : ye altrot 
The Portugueſe who firſt inhabited theſe ifan%sf e bein 
them covered in all parts with ſuch an impenetrable d cache 
that they were obliged to ſet them on fire before they coclions 
eſtabliſh themſelves, and cultivate them. gcultiy: 
This expedient, which ſucceeded afterwards very wel, ermany 
firſt endangered the lives of all thoſe who then d le place 
poſed this infant colony, who had like to have | DIFOL 
ri ſhed with thirſt in their barks, where they retired, te tothe 
remained while the iſland continued on fire; but, DUUIN 
laſt having made their eſtabliſhment, thele iſland; } the cor 
came very fertile and populous. Dans 
MADERA, or Madeira, called alſo Mattera by the f DRID. 
tugueſe from its being covered with wood, is the ly &g, 150 
of theſe iſlands ; being 120 miles in circumference, chin. 
The chief towns are Funchal, Santa Cruz, and Mund 8. A 
Funchal, the capital, is ſituated on a bay at the $, K 
part of the iſland. The town of Santa Cruz is fits | Toul, \ 
on the N. E. part of the iſland ; and Mancbic les uy 
the S. W. | 17 * 
The next in magnitude of the Madeira iſlands is tha 11 15 
Ports Sanito, ſituated 6 or 8 leagues N. E. of Ma 64005 
proper. It is about 18 miles in circumference, 40 the 0 
ding in the ſame kind of wine and fruits as the tort 1 of . n 
Several other ſmall rocks or iſlands lie about theſe, w CAZIN: 
go under the name of the Maderas ; but they are nel mM 3 
inhabited, nor cultivated. kept co 
Wine, ſugar, corn, gums, honey, wax, leather; COELE 
ſorts of freſh, dry, or confected fruits, particulariy ct — 
lemons, pomegranates'; laſtly yew and cedar trees, a ls its war 
principal commodities of theſe iſlands. I he goods1mpo me of th 
there are ſeveral ſorts of the Engliſh woollen ma be the ©, 
ture, and other European commodities. | GELLA) 
Madeira wines are generally eſteemed by the Engliſh tween 75 
Dutch, who buy up moſt of them; and great qua aeg of! 
are tranſported to Portugal, from whence European e Atlantic 
tions export them, if unwilling to trade directly to! th, in 
ra. ; RIS not ha 
The Vine plant which produces theſe wines Was 1 due. T 
from Candia; each bunch of grapes being hot les nd Mace} 
two feet in length, and as much in thickneſs: but year 152 
rience has proved that the wines of the firlt year att ls by the 
perfectly good, and that they have not their ke Aolucea 
till the third leaf. | Me, ro 
a . . Ito keep be ; und 
This wine has the particular good quality, (0 | ihe globe 
hotteſt weather, and the hotteſt climates, oy We round 
wines turn ſour ; but it is beſt in Europ® 2 a of late 
been taken to the Weſt Indies, and brougbt late lad few 
ropean ſtates. | . Cecan. 
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- ſometimes conſiderable, great quantities 
pry ny iſlands in plentiful years; though 
ag expo ſcarcity they are ſupplied from the Azores. 
times of 10s 1 cedar planks, ſawed by ſeveral mills built 
he JEW» - with which this iſland abounds, are ſent to 
Jon 1 they are much eſteemed, and but few of 
prtugÞ'» | ſtrangers. ; 
em ye export of bought up chiefly by the Engliſh 
he _ for the moſt part at Madeira, but ſometimes 
4 Dutc "there they are imported by Portugueſe ſhips. 
Lb © dragon's blood is the principal, and the trees 
to Eo it ſhed it in this iſland more abundantly 
- papel other part of the world. 
an pay 1; alſo ſupply the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, 
- q\ water in their voyages to America. ; : 
* nhances the reputation of the Madeira trade, is 
_ and honeſty which the inhabitants ſhew 
= the ſame being ſeldom met with in the other 
| ng” Clements, where the inhabitants generally af- 
na of haughtineſs which is pretty uſual with this 
dee Portugal. 
x w bitter, aſtringent root of a plant, called 
"botaniſts Rubia Tinctorum; much uſed by dyers, to 
Fre a fcongand rich red colour; it has alſo its uſes in medi- 
N being found of ſervice in obſtructions of the viſcera, 
Nee conſtitutions, and is generally made up in 
coftions of diet-drinks, and medicated ales. 


ermany 3 being a conliderable object of commerce for all 


eſe places. 
LL 0. A Britiſh factory in India; ſubordi- 
te tothe government of fort St. George. ; 
J)UIN. The Piedmonteze piſtole, worth 13 livres 
the country, or 16 s. 3 d. ſterling; 

DRAS-a-Fatan, See Fort St. George: ; 
DRID. Capital of the kingdom of Spain; ſituated in 
deg, 15 min. of W. lon, and 40 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 
e Iain. ; 
IS. A river riſing in Burgundy, and running N. thro 
rrainand Champaign into the Netherlands, having paſſed 
Toul, Verdun, Sedan, and Dinant, receives the Sam- 
eat Namur; after which it runs N. E. by Liege, 
Lxfiricht, Venlo, and Grave; then W. to Wercom ; 
d having joined the Waal runs W. to Dort; diſchar- 
Ing ilelt into the German Sea, a little below the Briel. 
GADOXA, Capital of a territory of the ſame name 
| the Coaſt of Anian in Africa, ſituated in 5 deg. 45 
In, of E. lon. and 51 deg. 10 min of N. lat. 

GALINE. A ſtore houſe for merchants, and more eſpe- 
lh for military preparations ; where they are either made, 
kept continually, to be ready for uſe upon all occaſions. 
GDELENA. A great river of S. America, riſing near 
e Equator, and running N. through the Terra Firma, 
bs its waters with the river Canee; when it obtains the 
ne of the river Grande, and falls into the North ſea 
by the town of Madre de Popa. 

6ELLAN Straits, or ſtraits of Magellan, are ſituated 
wen 70 and 84 deg. of W. lon. and between 52 and 


e Ailamie to the Pacific ocean ; but of very unequal 
Wth, in ſome places ſeveral leagues over, and in 0- 
es not half a league; the land on both ſides being moun- 
Wu, Theſe were diſcovered, and paſſed, by Ferdi- 
ad Magellan, a Portugueſe, in the ſervice of Spain, in 
Jer 1520, in his attempt to find a way to the Eaſt 
4 by the W. which he effected; but, being killed in 
eMolucea iſlands, his ſhip returned by the Cape of Good 
es round Africa, and was the firſt that ever ſurroun- 
"tie globe, Admiral Drake paſſed them alſo in his 
wy round the world ; but ſhips that have gone to the 
C " late years have paſſed round Cape Horn, in which 


i 05 ewer inconveniencies than in paſſing the ſtraits, 
dean, 


Vol URE lake 


4 is a lake ſituated partly in the dutchy of 


partly in the country of the Griſons, being a- 


cultivated in great quantites in Flanders, Holland, and 


$ 0g, of 5. lat, upwards of 300 miles in length from 


M AI 


bout 35 miles long, and 6 broad; the river Teſin run- 
ning thro? it. 

MAGISTERY, in chemiſtry, is a very fine powder, 
made by ſolution and precipitation; or a precipitate of 
ſome ſolution made by a ſalt, or other body, which breaks 
the force of the diſſolvent; ſuch as the magiſteries of biſ- 
muth, of lead, and others, Magiſtery is alſo uſed in 

ſpeaking of reſins, or reſinous extracts of ſcammony, ja- 
lap, turbith, and other things; which are made by diſ- 
ſolving the matter in ſpirit of wine, and precipitating it 
with water. 

MAGNA-VACCA. A port-town of Italy, in the duchy 
of Ferrara, and territory of the Pope; ſituated on the 
gulph of Venice, in 13 deg. of E. lon. and 44 deg. 50 
min. of N. lat. 

MAGNET, or the Laadſtone. A ſort of ferruginous ſtone, 
in weight and colour reſembling iron ore, though ſome- 
what harder and more heavy, endued with ſeveral extra- 
ordinary properties, attractive, directive, and inclinatory. 
The magnet is uſually found in iron mines, and ſome- 
times in very large pieces, half magnet, half iron; its co- 
lour being different, according to the different countties 
it is brought from. Norman obſerves, that the beſt are 
thoſe brought from China and Bengal, which are either 

an irony or ſanguine colour; thoſe of Arabia are reddiſh ; 
thoſe of Macedonia blackiſh; and thoſe of Hungary, 
Germany, and England, the colour of unwrought iron. 
Neither its figure nor bulk are determined, but is found 
of all forms and ſizes. | 
The moſt diſtinguiſhing properties of the magnet are, 
that it attracts iron, points to the poles of the world, 
and in other circumftances alſo dips or inclines to a point 
beneath the horizon, directly under the pole; and that it 
communicates theſe properties by touch to iron: on 
which foundation are built the mariners needles, both ho- 
rizontal and inclinatory, or dipping needles. See Needl:, 

The variation o the MAGNET, or its declination from the 
pole, was firſt diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot, a Vene- 
tian, in 1500; and the variation of that variation by 

- Mr. Gellibrand, an Engliſhman, about the year 1625. 

Laſtly, the dip, or inclination of the needle, when at li- 
berty to play vertically, toapoint beneath the horizon, was 
firſt diſcovered by Mr. R. Norman, about the year 1576. 

MAGNETICAL Amplitude, is an an arch of the horizon, 
contained between the ſun at its riſing and ſetting, and 
the eaſt or welt point of the compaſs. 

MAGRABINES. A linnen manufactured in ſeveral parts 
of Egypt, and ſold at Cairo. 

MAIDAN, or Maylan, is a term in almoſt a!l parts of 
Aſia, and particularly in Perſia, for the public places deſ- 
tined for the trade, and ſale of merchandiſe ; the maidan 
of Iſpahan paſſing for the moſt magnificent of the eaſt. 

MAIDIN. A ſilver coin, ſtruck and current in Egypt, 
worth a penny fterling. =—_ 

MAIL. The bundles, bags, or parcels of letters, that are 
brought by the poſt. | 

MAILLE, or Obalus. A ſmall imaginary money uſed in 
France, and computed to be the half of a denier tour- 
nois, or the 24th part of a fol tournois, the ſol being 
ſomewhat leſs than a balipenny ſterling ; but the maille is 
ſubdivided into two pites, and each pite into twozhalf pites. 

MAINE. A river of Germany, riſing on the eaſt-ſide of 
the circle of Franconia; and running ſrom eaſt to weſt 
through that circle, paſſes by the cities of Bamberg, 
W urtſburg, Aſchaffenburg, Hanau, and Frankfort, diſ- 
charging itſelf into the Rhine at Mentz. 

MAINLAND. The chief of the iſlands of Shetland in 
Scotland. 

MAIN-MAST. The great or middlemoſt maſt of a ſhip, 
which is raiſed perpendicularly in the middle of the ſhip. 
See Haft. | 

MAJORCA. A Spaniſh iſland in the Mediterranean, fi- 
tuated about 80 miles ſouth of the coaſt of Catalonia, 
and 100 miles eaſt of Valencia; being about 60 miles 

long, and 45 broad. See Spain. | 


MAIKE Arait, or Strait le Maire, ſituated between Terra 
del Fuego in South America, and Staten iſland, a paſ 
ſage to Cape Horn; which being diſcovered by Le M aire 
obtained his name ; but it is little uſed at preſent, ſhige 


going 


6 L 
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outh ſea. 

MAIZE. Indian or Turky corn, brought to Europe in 
long ears, of 10 or 12 inches, round and thick; reſem- 
bling peas or horſe-beans, and affording a very white 
flower; though the rind of ſome kinds inclines to a 
black colour, | 
A great part of the inhabitants of America, before the 
Europeans diſcovered that country, uſed maize, both for 
their own nouriſhment, and that of animals; as alſo for 
a ſmall money. 

It is eſteemed very nouriſhing, refreſhing, and fattening. 

MAKELAER, is a term in Holland, and particularly at 
Amſterdam, for brokers for the bark, and the fale o 
merchandiſes. 

MALABAR Coat. See India. 

MALABATHRUM. See Folium indicum. 

MALACCA. A country and city of the Eaſt Indies. See 
India. 

MALAGA. A city and port-town of Spain, in the pro- 

vince of Granada, ſituated on the Mediterranean, in 4 
deg. 45 min. of W. lon. and 36 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. 
See 17 | 

MALAMOCCO. A little iſland and port-town in the La- 
gunes of Venice in Italy, ſituated 5 miles ſouth of that city. 

MALDA. A town of India, in the province of Bengal; 
ſituated on the river Ganges, in 87 deg. 50 min. of E. 
lon. and 24 deg. 39 min. of N. lat. where ſume European 
nations have their factors. 

MALDER, or Mulder. A corn meaſure, uſed in ſome 
parts of Germany; as allo in Alſace, and the neighbour- 
ing countries, At Hamburg, the malder of wheat weighs 
300 lb. of maſlin corn 298, and of rye 280, avoirdupoiſe 
weight. = | 

The MALDIVES, Maldivia, or Maldivy iſlands, are a 
great, number of ſmall iſlands, not leſs than 1000, ex- 
tending from the 2d degree of S. lat. to the 7th of N. lat. 
about 500 miles S. W. of the continent of India, and the 
iſland of Ceylon. 

They are divided into 13 attolons, or diviſions, by ſe- 
veral channels ; each attolon being ſo near each other, that 
in low water perſons may paſs from the one to the other, 
the water being no more than knee deep. 

Theſe iſlands are generally flat, low land, ſurrounded by 
rocks and ſand, and were probably planted by the Arabians, 
the people being of the ſame complexion, and of the Ma- 
hometan religion, governed by one ſovereign. 

The greateſt commerce of theſe iſlands conſiſts in little 
white ſhells, called coris, which ſerve for ſmall money 
in almoſt all parts of the Eaſt Indies, and of which great 
quantities are brought to the coaſt of Africa for the Ne- 
gro trade. See Corrs. 

The Dutch carry on the greateſt part of this trade; but 
the iſlanders themſelves bring conſiderable quantities of 
theſe ſhells to the Dutch ſettlements in the iſland of Cey- 
lon, and to ſome places on the coſt of Malabar z from 
whence a great part are ſent to Surat, and other parts of 
India, | | 
The merchandiſes given to the Maldivians, in exchange 
tor theſe ſhells, are coarſe cotton cloths, rice, and ſome 
other neceſſaries of liſe, not produced in theſe iſlands. 
The tree which bears the cocos furniſhes them alſo 
with ſome commodities, which they, ſell to ſtrangers ; 
this admirable tree, for the diverſity of its uſes, growing 
better in the Maldives, than in any other part of the In- 
dian world, See Cccos. 

MALLEMOLLE, or 17ulmul. An Indian cotton cloth, 
or muſlin, white, clear, and very fine ; the piece con- 
taining 16 ells in length, and 3-4ths, 5-16ths, 7- 8ths, and 
15-16thsin breadth; being brought particularly from Bengal. 

MALMOE. A port-town of Sweden, in the province cf 
Gothland, ſituated on the Baltic, in 13 dey. 20 min. of 
E. lon. and 55 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. 

MALMSEY, or Malvajy. A rich, luſcious kind of wine, 
brought from Greece or Candia ; ſo called from Malvaſia, 
a city of Peloponneſus, the antient Epidaurus, from 
whence this celebrated liquor was firſt brought to Eu- 
rope; but the Candia malmſcy is now eſteemed the beſt, 
It is alſo the name of a kind of Muſcadine wine brought 
from Provence in France. 


going round Staten iſland as well as Cape Horn into the MALO, St. A city and port town 


MALT), denotes bailey cured 


there entered, and the like duty of 6 d. o 


the forfeiture is 501. 


MAL 


f | 
province of Britany, ſituated on a wed 5 1 
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channel, in 2 deg. ot W. lon. and 4 
N. lat. See France. 48 dey, 
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making of ſpirituous liquors. 8 
op ——_— and Starch 2 Me, Yi \ 600 
y the ſtatute of the 13th and r4th ill; . 
ſevetal ſubſequent — malt Tae Il —_ 
the ſeas, before the 24th J une yearly, is to wy pl 3. to « 
If made in Scotland, and b bh Tk 
made in Scotland, and brought i 38 
or Berwick upon Tweed, N 1 "a by 
By ſea, muſt be entered with the Proper officer * if 
port, and the 6 d. per buſhel paid before landiry. — 
certificate be produced that the 3 d. per buſhel had which ate 
paid in Scotland; in which caſe only 3 d. mul 1 p buſhels ; | 
on forfeitute. or the value. 1 ording te 
By land, muſt paſs through Berwick or the malt- 


. and 


Carlile, ay 


432 4 T 3d. N 
paid in ready money; on forfeiture, or the I. nd Tar. 


But if brought by land beyond the ſaid town; wi LTA. 
entry, or payment of duty, the ſame is forfeited g bo, of 
value. * wth of 
If exported, not to draw back the exciſe, 
If barley, oats, or other grain unmalted, are raixed t 
with for exportaton, the forfeiture is 5 s. per bu 
If entered and made for exportation only, not v 
charged with exciſe. 

If deſigned to be made for exportation, previo mf 
muſt be given to the malt-officer of the quantity of q 
intended to be contained in each ſteeping, and gf 
hour when it is deſigned to be taken off the Ein: 
ſuch corn is to be kept ſeparate, upon forfeiture gd 
per buſhel; and each ſteeping to be kept ſeat 
meaſured, upon forfeiture of 50 l. 
Malt, when fit for exportation, muſt be meaſured in 
preſence of an officer, and carried directly on ſhiph 
or elſe locked up ſeparately, under the joint locks df 
proprietor and officer, till delivered out for exportai 
upon forfeiture of 501. 

If the locks or doors are opened, or entrance mate i 
the ſtorehouſe where ſecured, or any quantity of ther 
conveyed away without the knowledge or conſent d 
officer, the penaity is 100], 
The ſtorchouſes are to be cleared, and all the malt th 
exported within every nine months after the begi 
to make uſe of them, upon penalty of 501. 
When deſigned to be removed for exportation, | 
hours previous notice muſt be given to the officer, tha 
may ſee the ſame meaſured and delivered out; and ren 
on board the veſſel till it is cleared out. The oft 
to give a certificate, directed to the officer at the 
of exportation, expreſſing the quantity, maker's ni 
and place of abode; and if ſuch certificate is not dee 
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When deſigned to be ſhipped, at leaſt forty-eight 
previous notice muſt be given to the officers, on 6 
ture of 5 s. per buſhel; and during the time of ſhipp 
when goods are not actually putting on board, the hat 
muſt be locked down, with two locks to each hatch; 
to be provided at the charge of, and to be kept by def 
prietor, and the other by the officer ; the hatches d. 
kept ſo locked down from the time of being 
loaded, till the time of ſailing out of port. ; 
And makers are to be allowed 3 d. per quarter, ine 
ſideration of the charges of Rtorchouſes, meaſuring, 
From the exciſe of London, a computation mal 
made what a duty of 3 d. per buſhel upon all che mal 
England would produce. | 1 
There was brewed in London, the year wang 
of June 1689, 1,212,550 barrels of ſtrong bay - 
and 827,544 barrels of {mall beer; ſo, of bot Tg 
drink, there were brewed 2,040 094 bares. \ to 
ſtrong beer and ale, there is allowed three 1 ſir 
barrel, and to the ſmall, one; but much ane! od 
brewed aſter the ſtrong, it may be a reaſona 4 1 
to allow to both drinks, one with another, 
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x i b- rate to reckon by round num- 
ed. Londen 4,000,000 of buthels of 


1 Mm It. 
The peop 


can be made, 


by the neareſt computations that 
g cee (en millions ; of which Lon- 
counted a tenth part 5 ſo that there may be in 
of i ACE 00 people : divide the 4,000,000 by 
145 thete will be found to each man 5 buſhels 
900,00" * buſhel. But the allowance of two buſhels 
Nn being rather of the leaſt, we may reafonably 
Appt „ man's conſumption fix buſhels of malt in a 
Jo e. would be 4,200,000 buſhels, that is, about 
1 Were a year; which to the mals of the people 
* 4 together, will be about a quart a day. 
r. London, which is a tenth part of the people, 
4 : * 4,200,000 buſhels of malt, the whole kingdom, 
— ven millions, may conſume 42,000,000 of 
webs; which, at 3d. per buſhel, would produce, ac- 
in to this calculation, 520, ooo I. per annum; but 
C 5 day is now an annual tax, as well as the land- 
G 2 produces about 700,000 l. a year. See Duties, 


de Tar. . 2 

"7 xy An iſland in the Mediterranean, fituated in 15 
I lan, and 35 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. 60 miles 
©. # C:52 Paſſaro in Sicily, and 200 eaſt of Tunis in 


Ie is of an oval figure, 20 miles long, and 12 


ls aba Yo 


road . 
is Gand is not ſo remarkable for trade, as for the mi- 


n order of St. John of Jeruſaſem; which has been in 
ofion of it ſince the year 1530, eight years after this 
der had been deprived of the iſland of Rhodes by Soli- 
nan the great Emperor of the Turks. 

Trade however is pretty conſiderable there, ; though not 
a the natural productions of the iſland ; which being al- 
of a rock, furniſhes the inhabitants with few of the 
ceſſaries of life, and ſtill leſs for ftrangers : but this 
nde is carried on by ſeveral Engliſh, Dutch, French, 
1d Tralian ſhips, which bring there all ſorts of merchan- 
ie, or thoſe which the Malteſe merchants uſually freight 
corn, and other neceſſaries, in the ſeveral ports of 
aly, eſpecially in Sicily. 

owever, in this iſland may be had cotton, which grows 
ere in abundance ; wax, and honey; the latter of which 
ſo much eſteemed, that from hence the ifland received 
he Latin name of Melita. Beſides, there are ſeveral re- 
teſhments and fruits, among others figs, melons, and 
tins; which are as excellent there as in any other part 


begn | the world: however, theſe raiſins are og Arn eating 
i or dry; experience having taught the Malteſe that 
ion, f ey could not make wine of them. 


Ide principal place is the city of Malta, fituated in 15 
g of E. lon. and 35 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. conſiſting 
three towns, ſeparated by channels, which form ſo 
any peninſula's of ſolid rock, riſing a great height above 
de ſea, and have ſecure harbours in them capable of re- 
ing whole fleets. Beſides the city, there are 26 pa- 


t delle ; . 
hes in the iſland, and between 30 and 40 villages, con- 


ejoht be ning 50,000 people; of which one half are military 
, on fo n, and unmarried, ſubje& to the grand maſter of the 
of ſhip ler, who has under him ſeven grand priors, and ſeve- 
the hat U knights of the order; all of them being obliged to 
hatch; Fprebs pirates; fo that they are in a perpetual ſtate of 
by theſ b with the Turks, and the ſtates of Barbary. 


tches le 
being 


VASIA, or Napoli di Malvaſia. A city and port- 
M of European Purky, in the province of Morea, ſi- 


ted on the Archipelago, 30 miles eaſt of Miſitra, and 
bol detines, 


SV. See Malmfey. 


MMUT, A monſtrous animal, whoſe bones and 


uu de found in ſome parts of Muſcovite Tartaty, 
afford a kind of ivory. 
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ng the oel White, fine, and ſtriped muſlins, brought 
beer and fo Laſt Indies, particularly from Bengal ; the 
both A 1 are 8 ells in length, and 3-4ths, 5-6:hs 
ls, 10 | 43 We | 
or (0 40UD1, or Mamodie. A ſilver coin current in Per- 
I beer + 


wag in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt Indies, worth 8 d. 
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Mogul, by tne Way of Surat. 


Painted callicoes, brought from the ſtates | 


MAN 

MAMOUDIS, are alſo fine and white linnens, brought 
from Mecca to Smyrna. OE e 

MAN 4 or the Ifle of —4 * is ſituated in the Iriſh ſea, 
in 4 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. See Britſh.ilands, un- 
der the x kl Great Byitain. P * # > 

MAN, or Mem. A weight uſed in the Eaſt Indies. See 

und. | | 

MAN of war, is a ſhip of battle, either bearing a royal com- 
miffion, or acting as a privateer. See Fleet, and Navy, 

MAN. A metrchant-ſhip is ſaid to be well manned, when 
ſhe has double the men abſolutely neceſſarv barely to fail 
her; fo to employ as many men ag are ſufficient to do 
any work on board, is called manning, ; as manning the 
— manning the top, manning the boat, and che 
ike. 

MANAR. An iſland in the Indian ſea, in Aſia, between 
the iſtand of Ceylon and the continent, ſituated in 79 
deg. of E. lon. and 9 deg. of N. lat. See Ceylon. © 

MANDRAGORA, or Mandrake. A medicinal plant, 
which makes a principal ingredient in the unguentum 
populneum. g 
There are two kinds of mandragora, male and female, 
each bearing a kind of apples; thoſe of the male, as well 
as the leaves, roots, and branches, being twice as large 
as thoſe of the female; but the juice of each is a narco- 
tic poiſon equally violent. 

Naturaliſts tell ſtrange ſtories of this plant: but, ſetting 
aſide its ſoporiferous virtue, the modern botaniſts will 
ſcarce warrant any of them, not even that human figure 
ordinarily aſcribed to its roots, eſpecially ſince the diſco- 
very of the artifice of Charletan's in faſhioning it, to 
ſurpriſe the credulity of the people. 

Druggiſts ſell only the bark of the root; which muſt be 
choſen new, greyiſh within, reddiſh without, and co- 
vered with a little rind ſomewhat gravelly. 

Chineſe MANDRAGORAS, is the plant ginſeng ; which is ſo 
much in eſteem among them, that a pound of its root 
is valued at three pounds weight of ſilver. See Ginſeng. 

MANDRENAQUE. A kind of cloth; the warp being 
of cotton, and the woof of the thread of the palm-tree, 
manufactured 2 in ſeveral of the Philippine 
iſlands, and a great article of trade for the inhabitants. 

MANEQUE. A name given by the Dutch to a kind of 
nutmeg, as long, and as big again as the ordinary ſort ; 
which is not imported by them into Europe, in order to 
ſell it to more advantage in Perſia, and the Eaſt Indies 
where it 1s uſed for ſuddenly ſtopping the courſes of wo- 
men, without any danger, which in all probability would 
prove mortal to European women. 

MANFREDONIA. A city and port-town of Ttaly, in 
the kingdom of Naples, fituated in 16 deg. 40 min. of 
E. lon. and 41 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. 

MANGALIS. A ſmail Eaſt Indian weight, of about 5 
grains, uſed for the weighing of diamonds, emcralds, 
and other precious ſtones. | 

MANGA Lk. A p ri-town of the Hither India, ſituatęd 
on the Malabar coat, in 76 deg. of E. lon. and 13 deg. 
of N. lat, = 

MANGANESE. A kind of iron ore, uſed in the glaſs 
manufactures. 

MANGELIN. A weight uſed for weighing diamonds in 
the mines of Raolconda and Gani, in the Eaſt Indies; 
being 1 carat and 3-4ths. There are alſo mangelins in 
the kingdoms of Golconda and Viſapour, which weigh 
1 carat and 3-8ths. The mangelins of Goa uſed by 
the Portugueſe, weigh only 5 grains, and are commonly 
called mingalis. See Mangalis. 


 MANGO. An Eaſt India fruit, much like ſmall melons, 


or large cucumbers ; which is pickled in a particular man- 
ner, and of late imported into Europe. 


MANIFEST, is a writing delivered by a captain of a ſhip 


on his entering a port, to the huſband, deciating the na- 
ture of his cargo. 

MANIFESTO), is a public declaration, or reaſon, exhibiteg 
by a king or prince, whereby he ſhews the reaſon for his 
doing or forbearing any thing, for or againſt another 
prince, ſtate, or potentate; which ſometimes have gread 
effect upon trade. a 

MANIFESTO, is alſa a term among the Eng ich. Duteh, 


2 and 


1 4 


a declaration. 


The regulations of the Engliſh. nation import, that the 
officers of their ſhips ſhall be obliged to deliver and pro- 
duce faithful manifeſtos of their cargo, under the penalty 
of being puniſhed as ſmugglers, and expelled the ſervice : 
and by the regulations for the commerce of the Dutch na- 

tion, the captains, pilots, and clerk, are ordered to de- 
liver their manifeſtos to the treaſurer, both at their arri- 
val, and before their departure; as alſo to make oath that 
they are true and exact, under the penalty of 1000 
crowns, and expulſion from employment; which mani- 
feſtos are ſent yearly by the treaſurer to the directors of 
the Levant at Amſterdam, for the proving of their ac- 
TCompts. 
MANIGUETTE. A kind of pepper brought from the 
coaſts of Africa; though that of Jamaica alſo bears the 
ſame name, but improperl 
MANILLA, or Luconia. Cee Luconia, or Philippine. 
MANILLE, or Aenille. One of the principal commodi- 
ties carried by Europeans to the coaſts of Africa, to traf- 
fic with the Negroes in exchange for ſlaves ; conſiſting 
of a large braſs ring, in form of a bracelet, either flat or 
round, plain or engraven ; which the natives uſe to deck 
themſelves with, putting them on the ſmall of the leg, 
and the thick part of the arm above the elbow. 

The better ſort among the Negroes wear ſilver and gold 

manilles ; but theſe are of their own manufacture ; moſt 

of the money they receive for their other merchandiſes 
being melted into manilles. 

MANNA. A medicinal drug, of great uſe in the modern 
practice, as a gentle purgative, and cleanſer of the firſt 
paſſages. It may be ranked among the number of gums, 
which exſuding from the juice of a tree, and mixing with 
ſome ſaline particles of the air, is condenſed into thoſe 
fakes, in which it is brought to England. 

The Italians gather three kinds of manna : manna di 
corpo, which oozes ſpontaneoufly from the branches of 
the aſh-tree, in the month of July : manna forzata, or 
forzatella, which is not gathered till Auguſt, after an in- 
ciſion of the tree, when the flux of the firſt has ceaſed : 
manna di fronda, which iſſues of itſelf, in little drops, 
like a kind of ſweat, from the nervous part of the leaves 
of the aſh, and gathers into grains about the bigneſs of 
thoſe of wheat, which are hardened by the ſun in Auguſt; 
the leaves being found ſo loaden with theſe grains, that 
they ſeem covered with ſnow. 
The Syrian manna was formerly moſt in repute, but now 
gives way to the Calabrian : that moſt eſteemed is in 
tears, which many take to be factitious, and the work of 
the Jews at Leghorn; but it is by ſome imagined to be 
natural; and what gives it this figure is, that they put 
ſtraws and flips of wood in the incifions ; along which 
the manna gliding is condenſed as it comes out, and al- 
ſumes this form. 
The manna begins to run from the woods of aſh, or, as 
they ſay in the ſcripture-ſtile, to rain, the beginning of 
Auguſt; and if the ſeaſon proves dry, they gather it five 
or fix weeks: from which his Sicilian Majeſty has ſo large 

a revenue, and is ſo extremely jealous of it, that, during 

the ſeaſon, the woods are guarded by his ſbirri, or ſol- 
diers, who even fire upon people that come into them ; 
and the King makes the ſtealing of the liquor, death. 
However, we are aſſured, by Robert More of Lindley, 
in the county of Salop, Eſq; a very ingenious gentle- 
man, who lately made the tour of Italy, that the Nea- 
politans have many ways of counterfeiting the ſeveral ap- 
pearances of manna ; and that the moſt common is with 
Glauber's ſalt, and ſugar, with a ſmall mixture of manna, 
The price of manna at Naples is 4 carlins, or 1s. 6 d. 
ſterling, for every retolo, or 32 ounces, 

ManNaA of incenſe. See Prankincenſe. 

MANS. A weight of about 12 1b. uſed in Perſia, particu- 

larly in the neighbourhood of Tauris. | 

Mans, is alſo a city of France. See France. 

MANTE. AFrench town, remarkable for the excellency 

of its wine. See France. 


MAN TUA duchy. See Italy. 
ManTUa, or Mantoe, is alſo a woman's gown, made in 
the moſt exact manner to fit her ſhape or perſon. 


and French, in the Levant, for what is otherwiſe called MANUFACTURE, or Manufa# 


M AN 


ſeveral workmen or artizans aſſemble * wh e e ſy 8 
kind of work; but the term alſo ſignifies 6 as Ay pews 
and ſuch like. As this cloth is of a good 3 5 4 in 0! 
is well wrought, or well made. See Jour au 33 nat 
By the ſtatute, of the iſt of Richard III. = wy . new Þ! 
laces, purſes, pouches, pins, gloves, knives hn | expence 
taylors ſheers, ſciſſars, andirons, cupboards tone Je of Of 
forks, gridirons, ſtock locks, keys, hinges, Wr. e impropet 
ſpurs, painted glaſs, painted papers, painted _y 1 ef on | 
painted images, painted cloths, beaten gold 15 Pritain. 
wrought in papers for painters, ſaddles, cadet ih 
horſe-harneſs, boots, bits, ſtirrups, bucklez * 1. The de 
latten nails with iron ſhanks, turnets, hangin; The net pre 
ſticks, holy water ſtops, chafing-diſhes, hangs N. 17 comput 
curtain-rings, cards for wool, Roan cards, — N 
for garnets, ſheers, buckles for ſhoes, broche, * 1 ] 
bells, hawk-bells, tin, and leaden ſpoons, wire Al 0 
and iron, iron candleſticks, grates, horns for ul : 


or any of the ſaid wares made and 


wrought pert 
to the crafts of girdlers, point-maker St perting 


S, Pinners, purſy 


glovers, joiners, painters, card- makers, wire · mon Tpe charge: 
weavers, horners, bottle- makers, or copyer-ſmith; © re about 1 
not be imported by ſtrangers to be fold, upon fork 

or the value. | The ad 
It is an infallible maxim in every trading country, f oods the al 
the more their importation of foreign merchandiſe h k Voeful exp. 
the exportation of their own, ſo much more unayoids very ſmall 
will be their miſery and ruin at laſt ; and the din Jties, raiſe 
ſuch a traffic uſually brings upon a whole kingdom. onfderadly 
even greater than any that have been felt by the y nd the gr 
devouring locuſts. Some nations, France and Haly j the fees 
in particular, have conſtantly theic great iſadvantar nt of ti 
in their eye; and, to prevent their fatal conleg 0 V rradeſm: 
employ that wiſe and prudent meaſure of raiſing ted ending upo 
ties upon foreign commodities imported into ti m-houſes 
country, as much, and ſometimes more, than treates read. 
peace allow of, never conſenting to any abatement by taking a 
indulgence whatſocver ; while, at the ſame time, f ur traders 
give leave to export their own manufactures, requir reing ther 
only a moderated duty, and letting ſome ſorts go oute _ 
tirely free. To prove the truth of this point, it ay un good 
neceſſary here to produce a few examples. hey would 


ee, 
by. tradeſme 
nd advanc 
ed goods 
onſumer ; 

Juppoſe the 
Ix but that 
by many 
pake on thi 
be grazie 
e fats his ac 
le ſells to t. 
2) his prof 
anced prie 
ies (500 
ice of (ho! 
. whoſe 

ber wages 
Fanced pr 
pays (5 
und on 
oht 0n | 

le advance 


By the tariff which Lewis XIV. aſſiſted by the great pa 
tration and ſkill of his vigilant miniſter John Baptiſt 
bert, publiſhed in the years 1664 and 1667, all fora 
cloths imported into France paid a duty of above 23 
cent. while thoſe manufactured in his own kingdom i 
allowed to go abroad, paying only 1 fer cert, and o 
commodities were exported free of all duty. 
This appears from the edits above mentioned, and a 
circumſtances; and it may be added, to encourage 
other manufactories of that large and plentiful count) 
Languedoc, the government of France ſettled apreml 
of about 1 l. 10 8. ſterling, to be given to the mal 
for every piece of fine cloth, meafuring 30 French t 
that they ſhould manufacture and ſend abroad. 
In regard to materials, they obſerve a rule lo co 
but equally advantageous, that they impoſe heat) - 
upon the exportation of them, and ſometimes =; 
entirely, under iigorous penalties, as in Englan 
wool, that their own country may reep the gs | 
large gain which ariſes from working it up. 1 
lay very ſmall duties, often none at all, upon ir 
portation of materials, which they are in 2 
cially for their manufadtures. I his 1s pra ddile * 
land, in reſpect of Spaniſh wool, which 15 1 I 
as appears from their own tariff, publiſhed at 0 * 
in 1710; for ſo dextrous are they, and gw" 
general intereſt of the ate, that they have = n 
their eye, and gather the fruits of a piece 7 * 
that this is a mine more fruitful of gain! wok, 4 
Potoſi ; ſince, by working up into cloth a cer * 
of wool, that lies them in a hundred ert 
duce from it the amount of 500 3 for the) Fu f * 
in a yard of fine cloth, the wool it is made * 
to a fifth of its value; and the reſt 15 eren TY 
other expences. So that there remains, 35 f lion 
manufacturer an intereſt of 4-5ths 3 and 3M 
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can improve to the value of five mil · 


| als he 
ep in mater ials Þ 


nt it is to encourage manufac- 
ger to trade, in a great meaſure at leaſt, 


The duties themſelves. 
I oquce of the taxes following, was before the 


ſ - 
2 1 to be, one year with anothor, as under. 
Far 


Fxciſes, about L. 2,800,0c0 


Cuſtoms, about I,700,000 
Salt, about 150,000 
4,050,000 


rye charges of raiſing theſe duties a 

| cent. - 4 5,000 

re about 10 Per g 3 
The advanced price of thoſe 

ods the above dutes are laid on. 

Voeful experience teaches us, that 

yery ſmall duty laid on commo- 

ities, raiſes the prices of them 

nfderably to the conſumer, be- 


nd the groſs duty. 
; the 4 given to officers, the 


rants of traders. PRE .- 

by tradeſmens loſs of time in at- 

ending upon exciſemen or at cuſ- 

m-houſes : a trader's time is his 

cad. 

taking away a quarter part of 

ur traders ſtocks for duties, and 

ning them to take as great pro- 

t on 3-4ths of their ſtocks laid 

it in goods, in order to live, as 

hey would on the whole it duty 

ee, 

y tradeſmens profits on the duty 

nd advances in all the hands all 

ed goods come through to the 

nſumer ; as for example: 

juppoſe there ſhould be no other 

x but that on leather, let us ſee 

by many advances that would TRE 
dale on the price of our ſhoes, : IAC 
be grazier Jays (1) on the beaſt 9 1 
fats his advanced price of ſhoes ; 

& ſels to the butcher, who takes 

2) his profit on the grazier's ad- 

nced price of the beaſt, and 


a preml 
e malle 
nch Je 
. 


) Cont Ues (3) on the hide his advanced 
eavy d ice of ſhoes; he ſells to the tan- 
prob ole journey men raiſe (4) : 
gland! er wages on account of their 
et of unced price of ſhoes : the tan- 

Butt pays (5) the tax of 2 d. per 


1n the 


wn) on leather; takes (6) his 
it of, 


M on the before mentioned | 


ſedin Eurances, and raiſes (7) on the 
parted ned hide bis advanced price of 
Armmſter us he ſells to the leather- 
ntiye (0 FI!) who takes (8) his profit 
onſtan te before mentioned ſeven 
experi 4 Xs, and raiſes (9) on the 
an thol | 


I cuts his advanced price of 


rtain po s he ſells to the ſhoemaker, 

8 oy "4 Journeymen raiſe (10) 

Iculats, „es on account of their © 

of ame nd of their 7 | 


"1 price of ſhoes; the 
0 y takes (11) his profit 
e core mentioned ten ad- 
* and raiſes (12) on the ſhoes 
es the advanced price of the 


1 dying. 
were, l 
111100 0 
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Brought over 


ſhoes he wears; he ſells to the con- 
ſumer with all theſe twelve ad- 


vances, highly magnified beyond 


the bare duty, 

So much for the tax on leather 
only : but the grazier, butcher, 
tanner, leather-cutter, and ſhoe- 
maker, uſe ſoap; that ſoap like 
leather is taxed, and like that lea · 
ther-tax muſt be raiſed ; but that 
cauſed twelve advances on our 
ſhoes, true, place therefore twelve 
advances more on ſhoes for the 
ſoap tax. Theſe tradeſmen uſe 
candles, twelve advances more for 
the tax on them; and the ſame 
for every other tax on neceſſaries. 
All which duly conſidered, might 
be computed at above cent. per cent. 
on the groſs produce of the duties; 
but though the large duties cauſe 
ſome farther advance on all the 


goods they are laid on, charged 


with profit upon profit through 
every hand they paſs ; yet as they 
keep not pace with the ſmall du- 
ties, and all calculations appear 
faireſt when moderate, I chuſe to 
abate in the advances, and to ſet 
them only at 50 per cent. 


The amount of the advanced price 
of the goods the above duties are 
laid on. - - 
Let us ſee how this 7,672,500 l. 


circulates through the people, ad- 
vances the prices of our goods, 


conſequently ruins our trade, 

iſt, This dearneſs of all neceſſa- 
ries, Which raiſes the firſt coſt of 
goods, muſt advance the price of 
all labour. 
The Spectator, No. 200. com- 
putes, that the people without pro- 
perty, who work for their daily 
bread, conſume 2-3ds of our cuſ- 
toms and exciſes; therefore they 
pay 2-3ds of them, and their con- 
ſequences. As theſe people live but 
from hand to mouth, whatever is 


laid on them, they muſt therefore. 
ſhift off, or they can't live; and 
ſince theſe various taxes have been 


projected, they muſt earn enough 
when they. work to pay the 
taxes, the advanced price of taxed 
goods, and the advanced prices of 
all other neceſſaries, viz. meat, 
bread, clothing, or whatever they 
can uſe, not only for the con- 
ſumption of the days they are em- 
ployed, but for thoſe alſo that they 
are not; therefore they are the 
caufe of raiſing the wages of the 
working people ; of 7,672,5001. 
the amount of the advanced price 
of the goods the above duties are 
laid on; which makes 
2dly, This dearneſs of all neceſſa- 
ries forces the maſter-tr:deſmen to 
raiſe on their cuſtomers the taxes 
and advances on their conſump- 
tion. | 

The above Spectator allows 1-3d 
conſumption of our cuſtoms and 
exciſes to the people with pro- 
perty; but as theſe may be di- 
vided into two claſſes, viz. in 
trade, and out of trade ; and the 
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5,115,000 


2,557,500 


$5,115,000 


7,072,500 


— 1 


proportion 
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Brought over 

proportion conſumed by each 
not being aſcertained by any au- 
thor, I ſhall compute them at half 
and half. Therefore the maſter- 
tradeſmen, or people with property 
in trade, viz. merchants, manu- 
facturers, mechanics, farmers, 
wholeſale dealers, and retailing 
ſhopkeepers, muſt each lay on the 
goods they ſell, the advanced price 
of the taxed goods they conſume, 
whether food, cloathing, or uten- 
fils : their 1-6th conſumption of 
7,672,5001. the amount of the 
advanced price of the goods the 
above duties are laid on, makes 


55515, 0⁰ 


1,278,750 
6,393,750 
21ly, Tradeſmen paying advanced 

prices on their goods, muſt have 

advanced profits; for whether they 

lay out their ſtocks of money in 

goods that bear their natural value 

only, or goods that bear double 

that value by taxes, ſtill a living 

profit muſt be obtained on the ſtocks 

they employ. 

For the wages of the manufac- 

turer, the mechanic, the la- 

bourer, and the expences of the 
maſter-tradeſman, being of neceſ- 

ſity raiſed, the firſt coſt of goods 

muſt be ſo too; and confidering 

the various tradeſmens hands that 

goods paſs through from the work- 
man or labourer to the conſumer, 
charged with profit upon profit 
by each of them, which in the 
little trades muſt be very great, 
otherwiſe their returns being ſmall, 
they could not live, the advance 
thereby occaſioned may, at a mo- 
derate rate, be computed at 50 per 
cent. to the conſumer on the above 
two articles, which raiſes the firſt 
colt of goods, and makes 3,196,875 
—— 9.500, 625 
People with property out of 
trade, their 1- th conſumption of 
7,6% 2, fool. the amount of the 
advanced price of the goods the 
above duties are laid on, makes 1,278,750 
Total advance 10,869,375 
This is part of the amount of the conſe- 
quences of railing 4,650, ooo l. for the go- 
vernment, by our preſent manner of taxing 
goods, | | 

Our other taxes are, the land-tax, the groſs 
produce, at about 48. in the pound, is about 
The ſtamps, windows, poſt-office, &c. their 
computed groſs produce about - 
Ihe poor's tax is computed, on a middling 
rate, to equal the land-tax; but muſt be 
much more when trade is reduced, and the 
price of proviſions high : however, to reckon 
it at no more than the land-tax, or 


1,960, oc 


500,000 


I,960,000 


— 


CT — 


General amount of all our taxes, and part of 
their conſequences, before the wat 


— —_ — — 


ſtrongeſt argument againſt them; for a; 


15,289,375 


Let us ſee now the amount of our taxes, with 
regard to our expences. The Britiſh Mer- 
chant, vol. t. p. 165: computes our people 
at ſeven millions, and their expences at 7 1, 
per head; but as necelſaries are grown 
dearer ſince the year 171 3, when he wrote, 
and the number of people increaſed, I ſhal! 
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compute the people at eight millions, and their 


expences at 81. per head 3 Which makes Ou 
total expence annually 


Of which ſikty- four millions the 3 8 64,0 
for the taxes, and their conſequence | 
es as 

above Ay 15a 
Which being ſubtraQted, their expences, ;; 
untaxed, would be only Reg N 8, 
15,289,375 1. charged on 48,7 10,62; 1, is atax 
31 per cent, on the expences of the people, wi. 0 
add a prodigious artificial value to our * by 
quently render them leſs ſaleable, and tuin . % 
If 5 be aſked, whether foreigners, for what | 
take of us, do not pay on that conſumyntic | 
tion of our taxes ? pen agony 
The anſwer is, That it muſt be admitteg they a. 
that was originally intended and expected * _- 


N * COntinyy 
ſame as at the firit laying on of our taxes, it will x; 
OUT faxes ons 
ceſlaries are proved to be ſo burdenſome and extenin 


railing the prices of our goods, foreigners take I 
them yearly ; and when the demand is reduces the 

ple having leſs work, find leſs money to _. *K 
have their taxes proportionably increaſed on * 
loſe their trade; for as the government abate * 
pences nor taxes, and if one method of taxing lai, | 
other is tried, What foreigners ceaſe to pap, we md 
or, in other words, the leſs trzde and money, the g 
taxes; and the more our taxes are, the c 20 

trade and money we know we muſt expect. Is wt 
like adding to a horſe's burden, and diminifing 
meat? and muſt we wonder if he finks und ki 
Perhaps figures may explain this ſtili clearer, by f 
ſimilar account through thirty years. 

Suppoſe that in the year 1710, all our taxes, and 

of their conſequences, were as they are now, 15,28, 

that forcigners paid then 1-7th of them, and our « 
people 6-7ths ; that forcigners going to cheaper ma 
ſince, have ceaſed taking goods from us yearly, in; 
portion to 1 per cent. only on their former 1-7th pu 
our taxes, and their conlequences, the account 

five years will ſtand thus. 


Foreighers paid of our Our own dee 
taxes, &c. puc 

Anno 1710 L. 2,184,196 L. 13,105,179 
I715 2,074, 987 13.2140 

1720 1,965,778 13.32.4597 

1725 1,856, 569 13.40 

1730 1,747,360 13.5409 

1735 1,038,151 I 3,651,224 

1740 1,528,942 13,700,433 


By this it plainly appears in what manner our pn 
taxes drive away out trade, and burden our people 
have by this account 655,254). more to pay du! 
than they had in 1710, with 3-1oths leſs trade top 
To conclude this head: two of our greateſt al 
clearly foreſaw, at the laying on our numerous en 
cuſtoms, &c. that theſe unhappy conſequences mi 
ceſſarily follow; and their arguments are a full prot 
what has been already advanced. 
Mr. Locke, in his Conſiderations, &c. p. 90. lay, 
for railing three millions on commovitics, and bing 
much into the Exchequer, there muſt go 2 grew 
more than three millions out of the ſubjec . 
for a tax of that nature cannot be levied by cle 
watch every little rivulet of trade without 2 wo 
eſpecially at firſt trial; but ſuppoſing no male © 
railing it than a land-tax, and that there abe 5 
millions to be paid, it is evident, that to * 
commodities, they muſt to the conſumer be * 
in their price; ſo that every thing to nm dn, 
muſt be a quarter dearer. Let us fee now 9 
long-run, muſt pay this quarter, | 
can; for if he pavs a quarter more for parry 
he did, he will ſell them at a price propor mt. 
the poor labourer and handicraftiman canm” 
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„ from hand to mouth already; and all his food, 
lives I and utenſile, coſting a quarter more than they 
cloatping⸗ either bis wages muſt riſe with the price of 
- 8 him live : or elſe, not being able to main- 
things d ; 


„ bimſelf and family by his labour, he comes to the 
tail) 


ds he proves, that in the home-conſumption 
- whole burden talls on land at laſt. 
” 1)avenanty in his Eſſays on trade, vol. 3. p. 30. af- 
Dr. *. as to manufactures, high exciſes in time of 
8 utterly deſtructive to that principal part of Eng- 
3 3 Ich; {or it malt, coals, ſalt, leather, and other 
land 8 hd . great price, the wages of ſervants, work- 
1d artificers, will conſequently riſe, for the income 


pariſh. 
And after war 


tungs, 


men, 4 f N 
muſt bear ſome proportion to the expence ; and if ſuch 


| (+ the poor to work find wages for labour, or manu- 
as fe Jvance upon them, they muſt riſe in the price of 
. or they cannot live; all which would 
. if nothing but our own dealings among one 
den vere thereby affected; but it has a conſequence 
3 pernicious in relation to our foreign trade; for 
> - exportation of our own product that muſt make 
*.o\nd rich. of | 
2 3 « But the conſequence of ſuch duties, in times 
cf peace, will fall moſt heavily upon our woollen manu- 

of which moſt have more value from the work- 
manſbipthan the materials; and if the price of this work- 


pu: a neceſſity upon thoſe we deal with of ſetting up ma- 
nufactures of their OWN, ſuch as they can, or of buying 
mots of the like kind and uſe from nations that can at- 
orc them CH Cap. 7. 

endes the mistortunes ariſing from our taxes, we have 
de monopolies very deftruftive to a trading nation, 
a! -nconfitent with a free one; which encourage idle- 
ws. 7,1,4inyv, and extravagant demands for wages or 
roods, whereby the many are deprived of their rights, 
without having committed any crime to forfeit them, and 
for the benefit of a few only: a country that ſuffers 
them cannot ſend its goods ſo cheap to a foreign market 
* is neighbours, for never yet was a monovpolized trade 
extended to the degree of a free one; therefore any 
country abounding in monopolies muſt decline in trade. 
[ANURE, or Compoſt, is that matter which is uſed for 
the improvement of land ; as dung, marle, lime, peat, 
ſoot, ſalt, and ſca-ſhells. See Agriculture. 


g A0. or Hein. A weight uſed in ſome parts of the 
Laſt Ladies. | 

k The mao of Akgbar, a town in the Mogul's territories, 
| eighs 50 Ib. avoirdupoiſe; and that of Ziamger, ano- 
. ther Indian town, 60 lb. n 


IAUN, or Mahon. A port-town of Minorca, ſituated on 
a fine bay in the Mediterranean, in 4 deg. 6 min. of E. 
lon. and 39 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. See Minarca. 


it. dee Chart, and Glabe. 
ARACAIBO., A city and port- town of South America, 
a the province of Terra firma, ſituated in 76 deg. of W. 
lon. and 10 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. 
WRACAIBO Lake, on which the town ſtands, is near 200 
mies long, and 100 broad; which running from ſouth to 
Uu diſcharges itſelf into the north-ſea. 
RAVE DIS. A ſmall Spaniſh copper coin, of little cur- 
51 though uſed by the Spaniards in all their accompts, 
—— either as a real coin, or money of accompt ; of 
"34 make 1 rial de vellon, and 68 the rial de plata 
" lilver, or 10; d. ſterling. | 
be cltabliſhed in Spain keep their books as much 
wh 7 — conveniency, as for a proportion with the 
"nt n , countries in maravedis, and rials of plata ; 
3 © Paniards almoſt always keep them in mera- 
8 hin oy de vellon, or copper, which makes almoſt 
Abl x 0 = half in the totals; 
dlc, de ne kind of ſtone, found in great 
ton lo he out of pits or quarries 3 being of a conlti- 
b take z wp and compact, and again ſo fine, as readily 
lia eautiful poliſh ; much uſed in ornaments of 
hg as columns, ſtatues, altars, tombs, chimney- 
* tables, and the like. | 
2 


LP. Arepreſentation of the whole globe, or any part of 
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There are infinite numbers of different kinds of marble, 
uſually denominated, either from their colour, their a Cy 
their country, their grain, their degree of hardneſs, their 
weight, or their defects. Some are of one ſimple colour, 
as white, or black; others variegated with ſtains, clouds, 
waves, and veins ; but all opake, excepting the white, 
which, when cut into thin pieces, becomes tranſpatent. 
Some under the genus of marble, comprehend alſo por- 
phyry, ſerpentine, granate, and alabaſter. | 

MARCASITE. A fort of metallic mineral; making a 
kind of ſeed or firſt maiter of metals; on which prin- 
Ciple there ſhould be as many different marcaſites as me- 
tals: and this is true in effect; the name being applied to 
every mineral body that has metallic particles in its com- 
polition ; though not enough to make it worth workang ; 
in which caſe it would be called an ore. 
There are only three kinds in the ſhops ; marcaſite of 
gold, of filver, and of copper; though ſome repute the 
loadſtone, marcaſite of iron; biſmuth, marcaſite of tin; 
and zink, or ſpelter, marcaſite of lead; but this ſhould be 
= 55 chemiſts. Sce Load/tone, Biſmuth, Spelter, and 

ink. 
Marcaſite of gold is in little balls, or nodules, about the 
bigneſs of nuts; nearly round, heavy, and of a brown co- 
lour without. 
Marcalite of filver is Ike that of gold, only paler co- 
loured : within, the colour differs very much, the one 
having a gold colour, and the other a filver one, both 
ſhining and brilliant. The marcaſite of copper is about 
the bigneſs of a {mall apple; round, or oblong ; brown 
without, yellow and cryſtalline within, brilliant and 
HINT, 
Marcaſites are found in mines of metals; all of them 
containing ſulphur, and a vitriolic ſalt, eſp<cully that of 
copper; ſome of them allo contain antimony and bil- 
mth. 

MARCO. A weight uſed by the Portugueſe of Goa, for 
amber, coral, ſilver, gold, muſk, civet, and other pre- 
cious merchandiſes ; being equivalent to eight ounces. 

MARDIKE. A port-town of the French Netnerlands, 
ſituated 4 miles weſt of Dunkirk, in 2deg. 20 min. of 
E. lon. and 51 deg. of N. lat. See French Netherlands. 


St. MARGARET. An iſland on the coaſt of Provence in 


France. See French lands. 

MARGARETTA 7/and, is one of the largeſt of the Lee- 
ward iſlands, fituated in 64 deg. of W. lon. and 11 deg. 
30 min. N. lat. Set Spano America. | 

MARGATE. A port-town cf Kent, ſituated in 1 deg. 
22 min. of E. lon. and 51 deg. 24 min. of N. lat. 

The MARIAN, or Ladrone 1//ands, are a great number of 
{mall iſlands, lying in 146 deg. of E. Jon. and from the 
latitude of 12 deg. to about 28 north; about 5000 miles 
weſt of Acapulco in North America, and about 1800 caſt 
of Canton in China. | 
The principal iſlands are Guam, or Juana, which lies in 
the latitude of 13 deg. 21 min. according to Dampier; 
and 7302 miles to the weſtward of Cape Coricutes, in 
the kingdom of Mexico. Sarpanta is in lat. 14. Buen- 
vi/ta in lat. 15. Saeſpar in lat. 15. 40. Anatan in lat. 17. 
20. Saragan in lat. 17. 25. Guagan in lat. 18. Alama- 
guam in lat. 18. 18. Pagon in lat. 18. the burning moun- 
tain of Griga in lat. 19. 33. Tinian, and Mango, in lat. 
20. 45. Urrac in lat. 20. 55. Je de Palas in lat. 25. 30. 
La Diſconocida in lat. 25, £0. and Malabrige in lat. 27. 
40. 

Europeans have had a knowledge of theſe iſlands fince 
1520, when Magellan diſcovered them, after having 
paſſed from the North into the South ſea, through the 
ſtrait called by his name. He gave them the name of 
the Thieves, or Ladrone iſlands, upon account of the 
iſlanders ſtealing from him ſome trifles, particularly hails, 
and old ſcraps of iron; as alſo the iſlands de las Velas, 
upon account of the great number of canoes with one 
bil which ſurrounded his ſhip. 
But they were afterwards called the Marian iſlands from 
NMary-Ann of Auſtria, Queen of Spain, who ſent mi- 
ſionaries there in 1665, after the Spaniard» had taken po- 
{-ſhon of them. 
hey he to the extremity of the Eaſt in tl at great ex- 
tent 
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tent of ſea, ſituated between Japan, the Philippines, and 
Mexico, 
There is an opinion that they had always ſome trade with 
the Tartars; but it is certain, that before Magellan ar- 
rived there, they believed themſelves the only inhabitants 
of the earth, not knowing even the uſe of fire, which. 
they firſt took for a devouring animal, dangerous to be 
approached, 

Since the eſtabliſhment of the Spaniards in Guam, and 
ſome other of theſe iſlands, there is a trade carried on to 
the Philippines, about 200 leagues from them ; and the 
Acapulco ſhips put in there annually for refreſhments, 
which they exchange for linnens, iron, hard and ha- 
berdaſhery wares ; but this trade is of little conſideration ; 
though, by their ſituation between Aſia and America, 
they favour the trade which' may be carried on by the 
South ſea into the Eaſt Indies. 

MARIEN-GROS. A money of accompt, uſed by the 
traders of Brunſwick, and divided into 8 pennings, 35 
making the rix-dollar, or 4s. 6d. ſterling. 

MARIGALANTE. One of the leaſt of the Caribbee 
iſlands, ſituated in 61 deg. of W. lon, and 16 deg. 20 
min. of N. lat. See French America. 

MARIGNAN. A port-town of Brazil, in South America, 
ſituated in 44 deg. of W. lon. and 2 deg. 15 min. of 
S. lat. See Portugueſe America, 

MARINER. A ſeaman, or failor, whoſe buſineſs is going 
to ſea, in order to tranſport goods or perſons from one 
country to another. See Seaman. 

MARINES. Soldiers who are carried in ſhips of war, to 
defend them againſt the enemies boarding them, or for 
acting by land. 

MARITIME. Any thing belonging to the ſea. 


MARITIMuE Law. See Civil law, and Admiralty. 


MARILITIME Powers, is a term given to ſuch nations as are 
moſt conſiderable for their naval armaments, and commer- 
cial intereſt ; but it is more peculiarly applied to Great Bri- 
tain, and the States-General of the United Provinces, 
who have long acquired and ſupported this character ; 
though the French ſeem now to be intitled to a ſhare 
in it, 

Upon the fall of the Roman empire, the trade of Europe 
ſeemed to be in ſome meaſure extinguiſhed ; but very 
ſoon revived again among the Saxons, who, when they 
became maſters of England, eſtabliſhed a vaſt maritime 
power there; which however did not continue long, the 
Danes, by their great ſuperiority, making themſelves 
maſters of the country in this reſpect. After ſome ages, 
commerce and maritime power retired ſouthward ; and 
were in a manner wholly poſſeſſed by the Italian ſtates, 
particularly by the Venetians and Genoeſe, who ſhared 
between them the traffic of the Eaſt, which enabled them 
to draw the wealth of other nations to themſelves. 

But in the 13th century, ſeveral free cities in Germany 
began to league together for the ſupport and maintenance 
of their trade, and ſoon made their confederacy known 
to the world, by the title of the Hanſeatic league. As 
their trade brought them in immenſe riches and power, 
it rendered them haughty and inſolent, which by de- 
grees brought on their ruin; to which however other cir- 
cumſtances contributed : for in the 15th century the Por- 
tugueſe perfedted a new plan in the Eaſt Indies, by the 


Cape of Good Hope; and about the ſame time the Spa- 


niards diſcovered America; which threw the maritime 
trade of Europe, and its chief naval power,. into the 
hands of theſe nations; who, if they had known how to 
cultivate it with ſkill, and to uſe it with moderation, 
might have raiſed it much higher, and have made it much 
more laſting than it proved; eſpecially when both the 
trade of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies was in the hands of 
the ſame prince; which happened by the acceſſion of Phi- 
lip II. of Spain to the crown of Portugal. 
But as almoſt all evils point out, and in time produce their 
own remedies; ſo the boundleſs ambition and cruel op- 
preſſion of the Spaniards conſtrained the United Provin- 
ces to throw off their yoke, and enraged their inhabitants, 
and the Engliſh, to endeavour by their expeditions in 
both Indies, to ſhare in thoſe riches, which were the great 


voyages, and, if poſſible, to recover their old reputation 


| ſelves, who in this reſpect have ſlept for ſuch 2 nunke 
of years, have at laſt opened their eyes, erected ſome, and 
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ſource of the Spaniſh power and from 


lar, thoſe which are now called the maritime gg. 
ginally aroſe. The progreſs of the Dutch w. egg 


this very Parti 
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: | 
tury, from having hardly any ſhips at A on a (en, 
have more than all Europe put together, e) came ty 
Since that time the inhabitants of Gre 
extending their commerce, and eſpecial 
ing their colonies, have raiſed their m 
greatly ſuperior in every reſpect to the 1uch 
intelligent writers, and particularly forcianetz * 
This of late induced the partizans of the Piench ge, 
ſuggeſt to the ſtates, that they are in more er , 
the growing trade, and naval power of Gree bal 
than from the ambitious deſigns of all their other "may 
bours : yet the French themſelves have of late rb. 
boured with great diligence, not only to raiſe a 
power, but to extend their trade into all 800 1 
world; in which they have been very ſucceC . 
though the late general wars, in a great meaſure n a 
their navy; yet their commerce is even at thi jundhg 
or was at leaſt after the breaking out of the laſt wy þ 
a better condition than ever. So that the matitine g 
fairs of Europe have in this laſt century ſuffered x = 
. change, though very probably they may laß 
The like attention to commerce and maritime poet hy 
within theſe 50 years, appeared in almoſt ever nn 
of Europe. The Swedes, Danes, and Pruſſia, have & 
up Eaſt India companies. The Ruſſians have openel 
new advantageous traffic, as well on the Caſpian x fh 
Black ſea, The houſe of Auſtria ſhewed a pre: defy 
of reviving the antient commerce of the Low Countrig; 
and when that was found impracticable, made ſome n. 
gulations at Trieſt and Fiume. The Genoeſe have within 
theſe few years erected a company of inſurance, on pu. 
pole to encourage their ſubjects to venture upon ling 


t Britain, by 
J by Multigh, 
aritime pong 


as a maritime power. Nay, even the Spaniards then- 


have under conſideration the ereCting ſeveral other con 
panies, for the encouragement and extenſion of tr 
thraugh their European and American dominicns, 
We may ſafely infer from theſe inſtances, that the nwi 
gation and ſhipping of the Europeans in general is, wicht 
the laſt 50 years, greatly increaſed. And as a fete 
proof of this, we need only conſider the numerous let 
and great embarkations of different powers; ſuch as! 
Ruſſians, Swedes, and Danes, in the north; the in 
ſion of Sicily and Africa, by the Spaniard, and ma 
others. 144 | 
Sir Walter Raleigh made a very ingenious calculation 
the maritime power of Europe in his time; and Sir N. 
liam Petty, from better lights, gave us another calcu 
tion, which has been conſidered as the ſtandard tei 
ſince. He thought the Dutch had about 9c0.000" 
of ſhipping ; Great Britain, 500,000 ; Sweden, De 
mark, and the towns in Germany, 250,000 3 Portug 
and Italy, 250,000 likewiſe ; and France about 109." 
But ſince that time things have been very much alter 
inſomuch that the Britiſh ſhipping was, before the * 
ing out of the laſt war, at leaſt double to wbat mg 
be at the concluſion of the peace of Utrecht. * 7 
knowledged a very difficult thing to pretend (0 mo 
any degree of exactneſs the preſent proport'o® 4 4 
time power: however, till a better can be furn! 
formed, the following table may have its uſes. 


If the ſhipping of Europe may be divided into 7 

parts, then Great Britain hath 5 0 
The United Provinces— 5.5 
T he ſubjects of the northern cou 
The trading cities and ſea- Orte te 
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France - NY oe 
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on which this calculation ſtands, would 
he groun®: ** of room to explain; and, after all, 
quire a gr, no eaſy taſk to perſuade thoſe who are 


t. ountrys to admit that the computation is 
rticular £4 but, however, it will be found that ſuch as 
y made * 1 whh any particular country, will allow 
concerne right enough as to the reſt ; which is as 
p table n — can well expect. But beſides ſhewing 
och 3 oy" e at this day, there is another uſe 
e ſtate 1 computation may be applied; and that is, 
Wen handard, to ſee how far one an riſes, or an- 
a in this reſpect; for if ever it ſhould come to 
ber . ſhould vary conſiderably, it is 
5 8 : muſt produce very great and ſenſible alter- 
* _— -neral ſtate of affairs. 
of "inſtance, if the houſe of Bourbon ſhould ever 
hus, for reat a proportion of trade and naval power 
* * maritime powers, it would be an acquiſi- 
q 7 ach more conſequence than they have hitherto 
wo point of territories or dominions : but at the 
24 time we muſt be aware of another thing; which 
this, not only the proportion, but the total of maritime 
wer, may alter; and in that caſe the growth of any 
"icu/ar late, though advantageous to itſelf, would 
t reader it more formidable to others. r 
tis computation likewiſe ſhews how much it is the in- 
telt of the maritime powers, to ſuſtain their characters 
that reſpect, at all events; ſince by this means only 
ey can preſerve their independency, protect their ſub - 
q where- ever they may be ſettled and diſperſed, and 
Ef their allies, notwithſtanding the ſuperior, as well as 
pundleſs ambition of any aſpiring neighbour. We need 
it wonder then at a common notion which prevails, as 
we had a right to preſcribe to ſome other nations the 
und; of their naval greatneſs. We cannot pretend to 
ndicate the exerciſe of ſuch a prerogative z but it would 
no ill ſtroke of policy, ſhould any ſtate, really miſ- 
eb of ſuch power, exert it upon extraordinary occaſions, 
jough ur der ſuch colour and pretences as might effec- 
ally hide it: for it may be laid down as a thing certain, 
x nothing is ſo dangerous to a maritime power as pride; 
xd, in conſequence of that pernicious principle an ill 
e Of it. 
hat is before ſpoken of trade or commerce, may very 
el anſwer the ends expected from it in an hiſtorical light, 
N bd tezch us tolerably well of the nature, extent, and 
b pmparative ſtrength of what is called the maritime 
* er. But, in a political ſenſe, this will not by any 
F jeans ſufice, If we will really judge of things as they 
f e, we mult be thoroughly acquainted with their inſides, 
* ( not content ourſelves with the bare conſideration” of 
ppearances, We fee and know, that whatever ſtate 
d power is poſſeſſed of extenſive trade, muſt have a 
et naval force, the effects of which will render her 
Miderable ; yet it is very requiſite to know how this 
"ues, and why the ſtrength and dominion of a maritime 
er is frmer and more durable than that which ariſes 
M 2 great extent of territory, multitudes of ſubjects, 
U rich and fruitful countries. 
nh, then, trade is extremely ſerviceable to any na- 
n let the form of its government be what it will; 
uſe it introduces induſtry and arts, by which the 
ers of a people are entirely altered; for it is not ab- 
10 be 28 of ſubjects, but the number of uſeful 
1 55 kthet makes any ſtate powerful. In the next 
le, it introduces a, Fong 14 without ſecurity with 
ed to that, it is impoſſible that trade ſhould flouriſh ; 
* oy reſpcCt it lellens ſome, and takes away many 
A va Ne which every kind of government is 
Bt able : rg real it draws an acc 
4 people, where-ever it is thoroughly 


en | 
wee way eaſily aſſign the true cauſes of the long 
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ferce when employed in attacking others, and have much 
greater reſources in caſe ſhe is attacked herſelf, than other 
ſtates that want theſe advantages. Hence it may appear 
how the ſtate of Holland roſe to ſuch vaſt power, in ſo 
ſhort a time, and how her ſubjects have been able to 
thrive and grow rich under taxcs and impoſitions, which 
muſt have beggared them in any other ſituation than that 
of a trading republic, 

Sccondly, trade alters the comparative ſtrength of lates 
and kingdoms ; becauſe where-ever it refides, it creates ſo 
many and fo great advantages, and begets ſuch relations 
and connections, as render a trading flate infinitely ſuperior 
to her neighbours. For ſuch a ſtate, if on the continent, 
can fortify her great towns ſo as to reſiſt a power ten times 
Mo in reſpect to people: ſhe can maintain, if it be 
requiſite, great numbers of regular troops, and on any 
emergency can hire more from her neighbours, beſides 
what ſhe may be able to do by the help of her maritime 
force. Hence ariſes that ſtrength and real power fhewn 
by trading republicks, when attacked by ambitious princes, 
or even by powerful confederacies. 

Thus the Venetians have often been too hard for the 
Turks, the Genoeſe for the moſt powerful princes in 
Italy; and, in earlier times, the Lubeckers for the greateſt 
powers in the north. Hence the famous league of Cam- 
bray, which was formed for the deſtruction of the ſtate of 
Venice in 1509, came to nothing, though the greatelt 
princes of that time engaged in it; though the Venetians 
themſelves were guilty of ſome indiſcretions, and though 
they had been much exhauſted by forcign wars. "Thus 
alſo the famous confederacy between France and Great 
Britain againſt Holland in 1672 proved abortive; though 
at the firſt even the Dutch themſclves thought their affairs 
deſperate ; but ſtill their love of liberty encouraged them 
to reſiſt, and their trade furniſhed them with the means 
of getting tolerably out of that war. 

Thirdly, trade has not only a very great influence on the 
particular affairs of nations ſeparately conſidered, and is 
almoſt the ſole cauſe of a comparative difference in the 
ſtrength and forces of moſt of the powers of Europe ; but 
it is alſo of infinite advantage to this quarter of the globe 
in general; keeps us free from all apprehenſions of bein 
over-run by thoſe barbarous empires, which the Maho- 
metan religion has eſtabliſhed in the world, and alſo brings 
us every thing that is rich and coſtly, every thing that is 
curious and valuable, even from the remoteſt quarters of 
the earth ; ſo that to trade alone is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, due 
that ſuperiority which Europe has over the other parts of 
the world. In a word, it is to commerce that the people 
of Europe owe their freedom and independency, their 
learning and arts, their extenſive colonies abroad, their 
prodigious riches at home, and, above all, that maritime 
power, which ſo much ſurpaſſes any thing of the ſame 
kind in other parts of the world, and whatever was at- 
tempted that way in former ages. 


MARK, in matters of commerce and manufaQure, is a 


certain character ſtruck, or impreſſed, on various kinds 
of commodities, either to ſhew the place where they 
were made, and the perſons who made them; or to 
witneſs they have been viewed and examined by the offi- 
cers or magiſtrates charged with the inſpection of that 
manufacture; or, laſtly, to ſhew the duties impoſed 
thereon have been regularly acquitted. 

'Thus cloths, leathers, cutlery-ware, paper, plate, weights, 
and meaſures, are to be marked. 


MARK, is alſo a particular ſign or character, known on] 


to the trader who pitches on it ; whereby, being fixed to 
any commodity, he recollects the price it coſt him. 
Theſe marks, otherwiſe called numeros, are taken ac- 
cording to the fancy of thoſe who uſe them; but are or- 
dinarily choſen from among the letters of the alphabet, 
each having a relation to ſome particular number of fi- 
gures; which are of ſo much ule in trade, that it may 
be neceſlary to inſert a little table, ſerving as a model 
for their conſtruction. | 
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ive the whole uſe of this table. 


One example will 
Suppoſe a tradeſman ſhould 
it colt 37 8. 6 d. per ell. 
L for. 10s. an 
the ſeveral letters wrote after each other, obſerving al- 
ways to ſeparate ſhillings from pounds and from pence by 
points, will make this mark M. L. H. G. equal to 37 s. 
6d. However, the mark may be diverſified infinitely, by 
adding other figures to the letters inſtead of theſe. 
MaRk, or Marc, alſo denotes a weight uſed in ſeveral 
ſtates of Europe ; and for ſeveral commodities, eſpecially 
old and filver in France. | 
The mark is divided into 8 ounces, or 64 drachms 192 
enny weights, or 4608 grains. See Drachm. 
hen gold or filver are ſold by the mark, it is divided 
into 24 carats, the carat into 8 pennyweights, the penny- 
weight into 24 grains, and the grain into 24 primes. 
MARE, was likewiſe formerly uſed in England for a money 
of accompt, and in ſome countries for a coin. 
The Engliſh mark was 2-3ds of a pound ſterling, or 
138. 4d. and Matthew Paris obſerves it was of the 
ſame value in 1194. The antient Saxons called the 
mark, mancus, or mancuſa, and meare ; among them it 
was equivalent to 30 d. that is, 7 s. 6 d. of the preſent 
money. 
The mark of Hamburg is alſo a coin and money of ac- 
compt, equal to 1s. 6d. ſterling. 
The Daniſh mark is ꝙ d. ſterling ; the filver mark of 
Sweden is 43d. ſterling, and the copper mark 24 d. 
MARKET. A place where all ſorts of goods and provi- 
ſions are publickly fold. Bracton obſerves, that one mar- 
ket ought to be diſtant from all cthers at leaſt ſix miles 
and a half, and a 3d of a half; but as the people in- 
creaſed, ſo did the privilege of keeping markets, which 
are now reſtrained, eſpecially in cities and great towns, al- 
moſt to proviſions only, every ſhop being a kind of mar- 
ket for other manufactures. See Hißb- market. 
In former times, it was cuſtomary to have moſt fairs and 
markets kept on a Sunday, in the church-yards ; fo that 
matters of buſineſs and devotion were tranſacted together. 
This cuſtom was effeQually ſupprefled by Henry VI. 
and though there are ſome remains of this practice ſtill in 
the moſt northern parts of the kingdom, many laws, with 
fevere penalties, have been ſince made to regulate the mar- 
kets, to prevent monopolizing, foreftalling, and other in- 
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conveniences; which not duly executed, occaſion too 


many of theſe practices to paſs unpunifhed, to the great 
detriment of induſtrious houſekeepers, and the fair trader. 
The number of market-towns, at this time, in South 
Britain, amounts to 803, excluſive of thoſe in Scotland: 
but in London and Weſtminſter alone, there are a greater 
number of markets, than in any other city throughout the 
univerſe. 
Theſe following being for meat; Bloomſbury ; the Bo- 
rough market, in Southwark; Brooks market ; Caven- 
diſh market; Clare market; Fleet market; Honeylane 
market; Hoxton market; Marlborough market; Hun- 
erford market; Leadenhall market; Newgate market; 
1 market; St, James's market; Shad well mar- 
ket; Shepherd's market; Spittlefields market; White- 
chapel market; and Weſtminſter market. There are 
alſo the following markets for cattle; Knight's- bridge, 
Mile-end, and Smithfield, The following are for corn; 
Bear-quay; Queenhithe; and White-horſe inn, near 
Holborn-bridge. Billingſgate is a market for fiſh ; and 
there is alſo another lately eſtabliſhed in Weſtminſter ; 
but Billingſgate is likewiſe a market for coal. The fol- 
lowing are for coals, hay, and ftraw ; Biſhopſgate mar- 
ket; Hay-market, Pallmall; and St. Margaret's hill. 
Blackwall is the great cloth-market ; and Wood's cloſe is 
a market for ſheepſkins ; the whole number being 33. 
Theſe markets are fo properly ſtocked with all kinds of 
proviſions, induſtry is ſo well rewarded, and money ſo 
plentiful in this metropolis, that, with the bleſſing of 
providence, there is no occaſion for ſuch a dearth op- 
preſſing the inhabitants as that which happened in the 
year 1595, when wheat was ſold at 21. 13s. 4 d. the 
quarter; and other proviſions ſo exceſſively dear, that 
butter was fold at 7 d. a pound; eggs for one a penny; 
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and the prices of fiſh and fleſh in proportiy 4 
» Which 


very extraordinary, when money was f | 
year 1549, King Edward VI, ordered ICarce ; for 


ox ſhould be ſold for 21. 5 8. and 8 Fils 
[JV 


ſteers at 16s. the beſt heifer for 1]. 23 t 
the inferior ſort at 13 8. 4 d. the beſt fat Fn, "tk 
and one of the inferior ſort at 2 8. 49, the 5 lt 
at 2 8. 6d. and one of the inferior fort at "ly 

Clerk of the MARKET. An officer, whoſe bu Fl 

, uſing; 
take care that all the weights and meaſure, ,c.** 
market, are agreeable to the King's ſtandard vkd 
exchequer. See Weigbt, and Meaſure. "th 

MARLBRO Fort. An Engliſh factory on the 
of the iſland of Sumatra, tunes in 101 de Fel 
and 4 dep. 15 min. of S. lat. 3 miles E. 7 * 

and 300 N. of Batavia, ſubordinate to the Ne 
Fort St. George. See India, and Sunda n 

MARLE. A kind of dry, ſoft, foffile earth, hag 
touch, uſed to be caſt on land to make it more ö 

of which there are ſeveral ſorts, of different con 
qualities; the principal being white and red. I. 
marle thrown on the earth is found to burn tt: by 

of uſe in making lime, being burnt like other flog 
Manure. 

MARMALADE. A confection made of the juice 
of ſome fruit, | 

MARMORA. A little iſland of Turky, fituas! z 
ſea of Marmora, between Aſia and Europe, in 2 
of E. lon. and 40 deg. of N. lat. See Turh. 

MaRrmoRa ſea, formerly called the Propanis, i fh 
between the Helleſpont and Boſphorus, or beweg 
Dardanells and the ſea of Conſtantinople; b 
communication with the Black ſea on the N. E. a 
the Archipelago on the S. W. being about 120 m, 

and 50 broad; through which all European ſu f 

their way to Conſtantinople. 

MAROSCH, or Meriſh. A great river, riſing in thel 

| ova mountains, and running from N. to 8. thy 

ranſilvania; after which it turns weſt, and, running 

Hungary, falls into the river Teyſe at Segedin, - 

MARQUE, or Letters of Marque, are granted tort 
any injury committed by the ſubjeQs of one ſtate an 
othes, contrary to the law of mart. See Leſter of 
It appears by the treatiſe of naval trade, and cther b 
that the goods of others may be taken upon the (e 
letters of marque, and jus repriſalium; but the ſame 
not be done by any private authority, only by the g 
of that prince or ftate whoſe ſubject the injured pd 
is; nor is it grantable by authority, but where the 
damaged has juſtice denied him, or the fame is ilk 
delayed. This law, or cuſtom of reprilals, ws d 
tuted by the conſent of nations; and, without i 
cence would be given and tolerated for the commit 
depredations ; eſpecially if only the goods of rules 
made liable, who ſeldom poſleſs any thing the 
can come at for ſatisfaction. 

But princes, by the law of nations, are anſwerable fo 
lic injuries; and ſhould, by the moſt prudent wi 
ginable, prevent thoſe that are private, not ſufern 
reigners, if poſſible, 


to receive wrongs in thell e 


tries : nor ſhould the prince of the injured value is 
fortune at ſo low a rate, as to deny him letters of requ 
ſatisfaction; and if juſtice be denied after ſuch A 
is reafonable to arm him with power, to dase * 
by repriſe and military force. There ale * 
two or three letters of requeſt, according to ie . 
tion returned in anſwer, before the repriſal , = 
and ſuch letters generally aſhgn a time yn or 
to be repaired ; if not, repriſals to iſſue forth. 
ter of Regque/?. 
King Cha I. aſter the maſſacre at bee 
letters of requeſt to the ſtates of Holland for 10 
within eight months, otherwiſe letters of wm 
to follow. King Charles II. on the pre of if 
Goulor and Canham, granted one Lee oy = 
to the Great Duke of Tuſcany, for our * 
government of Leghorn. In the year üg of 
prince iſſued out letters of requeſt to the * * 
requiring ſatisfaction for the depredation 
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moron ſollowiog | 
on inthe der dead and alive. 
7 * proſecution 0 


mult be, hing the pretended injury, and of the certain loſs 


reby ſuſtained, 2. A proof of due proſecu- 


| olan 
Ar. ſame are awarded, muſt repair the da- 
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ge out of his or their effects who committed the in- 
ma 


juries 3 0's t on his country. 
— orantable by the laws of England are of two 


| d extraordinary, The ordinary repri- 
ſorts K prong wh the 3 without the ſame; and 
- © are grantable where any Engliſh merchants have 
; : ed in their perſons or goods, and their merchandiſes 
: 0 led or taken from them in parts beyond the ſeas, 
Fe ſtrangers, and the Engliſh merchants upon 
ct. or the King's demanding of juſtice by his ambaſſa- 
hors, c. cannot obtain ſatisfaction to the perſons in- 
red; then the parties Proving they have proſecuted the 
"Fenders in a due courſe of juſtice, and have been de- 
tied or delayed illegally to have right done them, ſhall 
u ſuch caſe have a writ out of chancery to arreſt the 
merchant ſtrangers of that nation, or their goods here in 
Taeland. And the Lord Chancellor, in this caſe, has al- 


E 


ways the approbation of the King or council, or both, 
for ſo doing, 

The other repriſals without the realm are always by pa- 
tent under the great ſeal, and cannot be ordinarily re- 
yoked ; becauſe, after the perſon injured has petitioned, 
and according to law proved his loſs, obtained letters of 
requeſt, and no reparation has been. made ; as ſoon as 


and velts a national debt in the grantee, to be ſatisfied 
in ſuch manner, and by ſuch means, as the ſaid letters- 
patent direct, out of the goods and eſtates of that prince's 
ſubjets, who refuſed or illegally delayed juſtice. But if 
the ſupreme power thinks the execution of theſe letters of 
reprifal cannot be well effected without endangering the 
peace of both ſtates, it may be reſpited till a more conve- 
nient time; and princes are careful in granting ſuch let- 
ten- patents, to have them made ſo as they may not be 
Teckoneu a breach of the peace; but the granting of them 
for purticular ſatisfaQtion does not in the ordinary way 
amount to 2 breach. 


marque, for reparation at ſea, or any place out of the 
kingdom, granted by the ſecretaries of ſtate, with the 
like approbation of the King and council ; but they are 
Only during the King's pleaſure, and generally in time of 
ur; ſo that they may at any time be revoked. 
The caſes where repriſals will or will not lie, are thus 
wed: On wrong judgment given in a proſecution abroad, 
a matters not doubtful, which might have been redreſ- 
either by the ordinary or extraordinary power of the 
"untry or place, and the which was apparently perverted 
Cenied, repriſal may be granted; though, if the matter 
be doubtful, it is otherwiſe; for in cauſes dubious, there 
8 preſumption that juſtice was truly adminiſtered. If an 
"man proſecutes a perſon in any legal court beyond 
ne leas, whereupon the military governor oppoſes the 
a and by his means the debtor and his goods are con- 
Ieyed away, but a ſentence or judgment is obtained, by 
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chant of England ſhall commence a ſuit 
* Coutts of law beyond the ſeas, and judgment 


1. The oath of the party injured, or other ſufficient 


if that proves deficient, it ought to fall as a 


the letters-patent are ſealed, the ſame immediately creates 


As to the extraordinary repriſals, they are by letters of 
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paſſes againſt him, from which he appeals to the ſu preme 
court, and there the firſt judgment is confirmed and 41 
lowed ; though the complainant bath reccived a judgment 
contrary to the right of the cauſe, here he ſhall not have 
letters of repriſal; but it may, in an extraordinary caſe, it 
there be ſtrong circumſlances for the ſame, occaſion let - 
ters of requeſt to have a rehearing, 
If any perſon ſhall be killed, wounded, or any way da- 
maged in a hoſtile nianner, in the territories or places of 
any king or potentate, to whom letters of requeſt are 
tranſmitted, and no ſatjsfation ſhall be made to the per- 
ſon injured, there is no compulſion to reſort to the ordi- 
nary proſecution, but letters of repriſal ſhall be iſſued: 
but where misfortunes happen to perſons or their goods 
reſiding in a foreign country in time of war,” repriſals are 
not to be granted, In this caſe they muſt be contented 
to fit down under the loſs; for they are at their liberty 
to relinquiſh the place on the approach of the enemy, 
when they foreſee the country is ſubject to ſpoil and de- 
vaſtation; and if they continue, they muſt partake of 
the common calamity. 
It is not the place of any man's nativity, but of his ha- 
bitation, that ſubjects him to repriſe, for the law does 
not conſider ſo much where he was born, as where he 
lives: therefore if letters of repriſal ſhould be awarded 
againſt the ſubjects of the Duke of Tuſcany, and a na- 
tive of Florence, but denizened or living in England, 
ſhould have a ſhip on a voyage for Leghorn, if in ſuch 
Caſe a caption be made of this ſhip, it is not lawful, nor 
can the ſame be made prize. And there are certain per- 
ſons, as well as ſhips and goods, that are exempted or pri- 
vileged from repriſals; ſuch as ambaſſadors and their re- 
tinue, coming from. him who awarded the repriſe ; tra- 
vellers through a country, ſtaving but a little while there; 
eccleſiaſtical perſons, &c. And a merchant of another 
place, than againſt which repriſals are granted, although 
the faQor of his goods were of that place, is not ſubject 
to repriſals. | 
Where ſhips are driven into port by ſtorm or ſtreſs of 
weather, they have an exemption from the law of repri- 
ſals, according to common right. But by the laws of 
England it is ſaid to be otherwiſe, unleſs expreſsly pro- 
vided for in the writ or commiſſion ; and if ſuch ſhip 
flies from her own country to avoid confiſcation, or for 
ſome other fault, and is driven in by ſtreſs of weather, ſhe 
may then become ſubje to be prize. But it is unlawtul 
to make ſeizure of ſhips for repriſal in any ports, except 
in that prince's who awarded the repriſals, or his againit 
whom the ſame are iſſued: the ports of other princes or 
ſtates are not to be diſturbed, but be peaceably main- 
tained. 
If a ſhip having letters of marque or repriſal, ſhall take 
the ſhips and goods of that nation againſt whom they 
are awarded, and bring the ſame into a neuter port, the 
owners may there claim and ſeize her; or the admiral 
may make reſtitution, according to law, of the ſhip's goods 
to the owners, and the captives to their liberty ; for 
that the ſame ought firſt to have been brought infra præ- 
fidia of that prince or ſtate, by whoſe ſubjects they were 
taken; and if it be not ſo done, it has been reſolved, that 
ſuch ſhips cannot become lawful prize, nor are the owners 
of ſuch a caption diveſted of their property. 


When any ſhip that has letters of repriſe attacks a veſſel, 


and ſhe refuſes to yield, ſhe may be aſſaulted and entered; 
and if it falls out, that by accident ſome of thoſe which 
make reſiſtance are ſlain, the fault will be at their own 
doors, for hindering the execution of what is legal, 
and granted by authority. But in caſe a letter of marque 
ſhall wilfully and knowingly take a ſhip and goods belong- 
ing to another nation, againſt whom the commiſſion is not 
awarded, but of ſome other ſtate in amity, this amounts 
to downright piracy ; whereupon the offenders will incur 
a forfeiture of their veſſel, &c. 
Though if ſuch letters of marque be aſſigned to another 
perſon,. who takes any ſuch ſhip or goods of another na- 
tion, on a violent preſumption that it belonged to the right 
of him againſt whom repriſals are granted; here, if the 
ſufferers recover their goods and ſhip, yet the captors are 
not to be puniſhed criminally, nor the grantees of the 
letters- 
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letters-patent civilly. The captors nevertheleſs may not 
be excuſed from anſwering the damages ; but the gran- 
tecs are excuſable, both as to that and puniſhment, un- 
leſs they are privy to the caption. It is like unto the caſe 
of an officer arreſting a. wrong perſon ; he is liable to an- 
ſwer the damage to the party arreſted, but not the per- 
ſon that employed him. | 

A ſhip being lawfully taken, and brought into port, the 
captor muſt exhibit all his ſhip papers, and captive ma- 
riners, to. be examined, in order to adjudication ; till 
when, and the goods are legally condemned, bulk ought 
not to be broken; nor may the captain permit an em- 
bezzlement of the lading, or ſell, barter, or diſpoſe of 
any part, without commiſſion ; for the King hath a pro- 
portion in all prizes: and the common 'profits of prizes 
are to be equally divided among all the ſhips preſent, 
and not be ſolely to the captor ; ſo that if letters of re- 


priſal are granted to two ſhips, and they happen both of MART, letters of mart. See Letters of mart 


them at ſea to meet a prize, and the one attacks, and en- 
ters her, by means whereof ſhe becomes conqueror; al- 
though the other did nothing in the engagement, he hath 
right to an equal diſtribution with the captor, becauſe the 
preſence of the other veſſel, armed and prepared for 
battle, becomes a terror, and will occaſion a ſhip the 
ſooner to yield. | 
If the caption of any ſhip or goods be by men of war, 
the property will immediately be in the captors ; except 
it be loſt again, and the ſhip or goods are recovered by 
the perſons from whom they were taken, or be in battle 
regained, And by the law of nations, the dominion of 
the things taken by thoſe to whom letters of marque are 
granted, become the captors, till the debt and coſts, that 
is, the original damage and ſubſequent charges, are ſatis- 
fed ; which being done, the reſidue ought to be reſtored : 
and ſo the Venetians uſed their equity, having taken the 
ſhips of Genoa, they did not ſpoil any of the lading, but 
preſerved the fame very carefully, until the debt was paid ; 
and then they made reſtitution of the things entirely, 
without diminution. | | 
In cafe the King of England ſhould be in enmity with the 
{tates of Holland, and one of their ſhips of war takes an 
Engliſh merchant-man ; and afterwards another ſhip of 
war of England meets the Putch ſhip and his prize, and 
regains the fame ; there reſtitution is commonly made, 
the owners paying the ſalvage : ſo where the prize is re- 
covered by a friend in amity, or comes into his ports, re- 
ſtitution is to be made. And the taking of ſhips and 
goods by force and arms is fo, odious, that if by any poſ- 
{bility the right owners may have reſtitution, the ſame 
hath been granted. 
Where, for the fault perhaps of a few, a debt be- 
comes national, the goods of the guiltleſs and inno- 
cent become liable, if taken, for ſatisfaction ; but ſuch 
ought to have contribution by the law of England, 
2s when one is put to the whole burden, and more are 
bound to do one thing: though when depredations have 
happened in England to foreign merchants, and com- 
plaint hath been. made concerning them, commiſſions 
have been often iſſued to inquire of the ſame, and award 
ſatisfaction. And upon the petition of ſome merchants 
of Genoa, who complained againſt the inhabitants of 
the iſle of Guernſey for a depredation, in taking away 
and detaining their merchandiſe and goods to a very 
conſiderable value, out of a ſhip wrecked by tempeſt 
ncar the ſaid ifle; on this a commiſſion was granted, 
by which the commiſſioners were empowered to puniſh 
the offenders, and make a reſtitution and ſatisfaction for 
the damages ſuſtained, For as the Engliſh ſubjects may 
have their goods by way of repriſe, for the ſatisfaction of 
a debt from foreigners ;. ſo they may have the benefit of 
theſe commiſſions to make themſelves whole out of the 
ſtates of the offenders. | 
But he that will ſue to have reſtitution in England for 
goods taken at fea, muſt prove that the ſovereign of the 
party was in amity with the King of England, &c. and 
letters of repriſals make no war or enmity between na— 


tions. | | 
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er India, f 
tuated on the eaſt - ſid as; 
m_ e e of the bay of Bengal, in 97 de 

MARTHA, St. A port-town of South America, ſituzte 
on the North fea, at the mouth of the river Gyr i 
74 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 11 deg. 45 min. f N. 

MARTIAL courts at ſea, or Courts-martial, i; trying 

- perſon by the martial law, or the law of war or arms, de 


pending upon the King's pleaſure, or that of his admiry len 
under certain reſtrictions, which are regulated by an 280 of the prof 
parliament paſſed in the 22d year of King George ll, e eee rules, 
tituled, ** An act for further regulating the proceedings ug uuliply 4-5! 
on courts-martial in the ſea- ſervice; and for extend bol ner 
«© the diſcipline of the navy to the crews of his Majelh mh wy 
c ſhips, wrecked, loſt, or taken; and for continuing n 1 
« them their wages upon certain conditions.“ See C | * Jin 
martial. / | | * 
MARTIIGUES. A port-town of France, in the provin * f 
of Provence, ſituated on a bay of the Mediterranean, x * 0 8 
5 deg. of E. lon. and 43 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. fs 7 
MARTIN Cape, or Cape Martin. A promontory of V | e 
lencia in Spain, on the Mediterranean ſea, 40 miles d. Ne * 
of the city of Valencia. | TERS - 
MARTINETS, in a ſhip, are ſmall lines faſtened tot Bron 15 
legs, on the leetch of the fail, appearing like crows leet "ae 
the uſe of them being to bring that part of the leetch 3 
the ſail, which is next the yard- arm, up cloſe to the ju ages copta; 
when the ſail is fardelled. | e proprieto 
MARTINICO, is the chief of all the French Car! fer provid 
iſlands, ſituated in 61 deg. W. lon. and between 144 \ He is 


15 N. lat. See French America. * 
MARYLAND. A province of North America, {itval 
between 74 and 78 deg. of W. lon. and between 
and 40 of N. lat. See Britih America. | 
MASBATE. One of the Philippine iſlands, almoſt in 
center of the reſt, ſituated in 120 deg, of E. Ion. | 
13 deg. of N. lat. See Philippine iſlands. 
MASCARENHA iſſand. See Bourbon. 
MASLIN, A mixture of wheat and rye. 
MASON. A workman employed to do the ſtone-pat© 
church, palace, or other large building. un 
M asons company of London, by the arms granted | 
liam Hanckeſtow, Clarencieux king at arm*, my 4 
1474, appears to be of conſiderable antiquity - 7 
it was only incorporated by letters: patent of the 9 
Charles IT. dated the 17th of September 167 
name of The maſter, wardens, aſſiſtants, and c_—_ 
of the company of maſons of the city of London; t 


amen and of 


22 aſſiſtants, 4 


ciety conſiſting of a maſter, 2 wardens, 1 in Mak ls alſo a 
70 liverymen ; who have a convenient hail op 2 ch ſerves to 
alley, Baſinghall-ſtreet, where the buſineſs . 


; : Mon 
pany is tranſaded; and their fine is 5 J. on adm 


MassA. A city of Italy, in the kingdom & _ ne, is 4 
tuated in 15 deg, of K. lon. and 40 deg. © tes ful wa 
the ſouth-ſide of the gulph of Naples, 2? 1 | RE, 


that capital. 
Mass A, is alſo the capital of the dutch) 
I 


of Mall. C 


MAS 
usted between the territories of Lucca and 
or ez. 40 min. of E. lon. and 43 deg. 55 
Geno lat. 3 miles weſt of the Tuſcan ſea. 
of N. lat. 


firejt, The fruit of a ſpecies called glandi- 


[AST g Þ oft-bearing ; 48 beech, oak, and cheſnut, being 

j . | 
{for ſeeding of muy ] pole, or long piece of round 
817. in navigation, n 15 


1% veſſels, for the yards and ſails to be faſ- 
ul u i order £0 their receiving the wind neceſſary 
tened to, 
for mung ge, the number of maſts is four; their names 
To my main-maſt, the fore-maſt, the mizen-maſt, and 
leut; to which ſome add a fifth, called a counter- 
t 


e is the chief maſt, ſtanding upright in the 


middle, or waſte of the veſſel ; bearing the main-yard 
* is between the main-maſt and the head. 
he fre moſt in-maſt and the ©: 
be mizen-maſt is between the main-maſt and the fern. 

e baleſprit lies upon the beak, in the prow, or head of 
7 ee, in large veſſels and galleons, is in the 
3 1 maſt is alſo uſed to ſignify thoſe diviſions, or 
Nitional pieces, in the maſts placed over one another. 
be main-maſt and fore-maſt have each of them two, as 
te main-maſt, main-top-maſt, main-gallant-maſt ; the 
re-maſt, fore-top-maſt, fore-top-gallant-maſt ; the mi- 
maſt has only one, called the mizen- top- maſt. 
r the proportion of maſts, Sir H. Manwaring gives 
ſe rules, Whatever the breadth of a ſhip be in feet, 
wliply 4-5ths of that breadth by 3, the product is the 
wth of her main-maſt in feet. Thus, if a ſhip be 30 
tat the midſhip-beam, '4-5ths of 3o is 24; therefore 
e main-maſt of that ſhip muſt be 24 yards, or 72 feet, 
length. Then for its bigneſs, he allows an inch to 
ery yard in length; and therefore this maſt muſt be 24 
bes thick. The fore-maſt of a ſhip muſt be 4-5ths of 
te length of the main-maſt, that is in this caſe 194 yards; 
dd it muſt be near 24 inches thick, The boltſprit is al- 
gs the ſame length and bigneſs with the fore- maſt; and 
e mizen-maſt muſt be juſt half the length of the main- 
aſt, and half as thick. See Naval Stores. | 
BTERS of ſhips. Officers to whom is committed the 
con of a merchant-veſſel; who command in chief, 
L are charged with the merchandiſe aboard: but in the 
lediterranean the maſter is called patron, and in long 
INages captain. 

e proprietors of the veſſel appoint the maſter ; but the 
alter provides the equipage, and hires the pilot and 
or, He is likewiſe obliged to keep a regiſter of the 
n e ceipts and payments, and in general every thing re- 
We to his commiſſion. See Ship. 

C. A clear and ſweet reſinous gum, iſſuing from the 
nk and large branches of the maſtic tree, or lentiſcus, 

' vithout or with inciſion. See Lentiſcus. 
r in heat, and of a dry binding quality; 
4 t 1t ſtrengthens the ſtomach, ſtays vomiting, ſtops 
c of dlood, and tickling coughs and catarrhs : it 


by 7 the reins, is a good cleanſer, and therefore 
ved in ſeminal weakneſſes. | 


Fllers mix maſtic w 


Lint 


" | Archipelago; where the trees that yield it are 
der with as much care as the vines; and it brings 
Ny revenue of about 20001. ſterling to the Grand 


76 allo a king of black maſti 
n * to bree Te en. 
hy per is in ſmall granules, being white if good, 
he, 5 16 es it turn yellowiſh, ; 

wile 4 name given to artificial camphor. See 
A A Turkiſh city, and port, on the Black ſea. 
LPATAN, | 
© in the provin 


A city and port-town of the Hither 
ce of Golconda, ſituated on the weſt 


amen and officers on board, the terms of their contract, 


ith turpentine and black ivory, and 


_ their diamonds, to give them a luſtre. 
s ciefly the product of Chios, an iſland in the 
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ſide of the bay of Bengal, in 81 deg. of E. lon. and 16 deg. 
18 min. of N. lat. : 

MATAPAN Cape, or Cape Matapan, in the Morea, is the 
moſt ſouthern promontory of Europe, ſituated in 22 deg. 
of E. lon. and 36 deg. of N. lat. 

MATCH, A kind of rope ſlightly twiſted, and prepared 
to retain fire, for the uſes of artillery, mines, fire-works, 
and ſuch other purpoſes: but ſince fuſees have been in- 
troduced in lieu of match-lock muſkets, the compoſition 
of match has been much leſs conſiderable than before. 

MATERAN. The capital of the kingdom of the ſame 
name, ſituated on the ſouth coaſt of the iſland of Java, 
in 110 deg, of E. lon. and 45 deg. of S. lat. See Sanda 
Illands. j : 

MATHEMATICS, among the ſciences, compoſe arith- 
metic, aſtronomy, geometry, and muſic : the firſt is 
eſſential to trade ; and the ſecond to navigation, 

MATRICE, with dyers, is applied to the five ſimple co- 
lours, from whence all the rett may be compoſed. which 
are black, white, blue, red, and yellow. Sce Dying. 

MATRICES, with the letter-founders, are the copper 
moulds, in which are ſtamped, or punched, the letters 
wanted to be caſt, : 

MATTHEW, St. A little iſland in the Atlantic ocean, 
ſituated in 9 deg. of W. lon. and 2 deg. 30 min, of S. lat. 
700 miles S. of Cape Palmus, on the coaſt of Guinea in 
Africa, planted by the Portugueſe, but deſerted. See the 
iſland of St. Thomas. 2 

MAUG-BUND. A kind of ſilk, of the growth of the 
Mogul's territories, and the worſt of the ſix kinds which 
are yearly gathered there. 

MAUND. A weight uſed in the Mogul's territories, equi- 
valent to 55 Ib. avoirdupois of England. 

MAURA, St. One of the Mediterranean iſlands, ſituated 
in 21 deg. of E. lon, and 38 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. be- 
tween the continent of Epirus, and the iſland of Cepha- 
lonia, ſubjeR to Venice. | 

MAURES. A gold coin ſtruck at Surat, and in other 
ſtates of the Grand Mogul. 

MAURIS, called otherwiſe Percale. A kind of white 
cotton cloth brought from the Eaſt Indies. See Percale. 
MAURITANIA, The ancient name of the coaſt of Bar- 

bary. - | 

MAURITIUS, or Maurice and. See Je of France. 

MAXY. See Mundich, 

MAY. A little iſland at the mouth of the Frith of Forth, 
near the coaſt of Fife in Scotland. 

MAY, or Mayo. One of the Cape Verde iſlands, ſituated 

in 23 deg. of W. lon. and 15 deg. of N. lat. See Cape 
Verde iſlands. | 

MAYOR, or Mater, the chief magiſtrate, or governor, in 
the cities, and moſt corporation towns of England, choſen 
annually by his peers out of the number of the alder- 
men. | 
The mayor of the place is the King's lieutenant, and, 
with the aldermen and common council, can make laws, 

called bye laws, for the government of the place: he has 

; alſo the authority of a kind of judge, to determine mat- 

ters, and to mitigate the rigour of the law. 

King Richard I. in 1189 firſt changed the bailiffs of Lon- 
don into Mayors, by whoſe example others were after- 
wards appointed. | | 

MAZAGAN. A port-town of Morocco in Africa, ſituated 

in 10 deg. of W. lon. and 33 deg. of N. lat. 

MAZARA. A port-town of Sicily, ſituated on the S. W. 

| coaſt, in 12 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 37 dep. 42 
min. of N. lat. | 

MEACO. A large city of great trade in the iſland of 
Niphon in Japan, ſituated in 135 deg. of E. lon. and 35 

. deg. 20 min. of N. lat. See Japan, 

MEAD. A wholſome agreeable liquor, prepared of honey 
and water. See Metheglin, | 

One of the beſt methods of preparing mead is as follows : 
into 12 gallons of water, flip the whites of 6 eggs, mix- 
ing theſe well together, and to the mixture adding 20 

pounds of honey; let the liquor boil an hour, and when 
boiled add cinnamon, ginger, cloves, mace, and a little 

_ roſemary. As ſoon as it is cold, put a ſpoonful of ef 

to it, and turn it up, keeping the veſſel filled as it works; 
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letters-patent civilly. The captors nevertheleſs may not 
be excuſed from anſwering the damages ; but the gran- 
tecs are excuſable, both as to that and puniſhment, un- 
leſs they are privy to the caption. It is like unto the caſe 
of an officer arreſting a, wrong perſon ; he is liable to an- 
ſwer the damage to the party arreſted, but not the per- 
ſon that employed him. 

A ſhip being lawfully taken, and brought into port, the 
captor muſt exhibit all his ſhip papers, and captive ma- 
riners, to. be examined, in order to adjudication ; till 
when, and the goods are legally condemned, bulk ought 
not to be broken; nor may the captain permit an em- 
bezzlement of the lading, or ſell, barter, or diſpoſe of 
any part, without commiſſion ; for the King hath a pro- 
portion in all prizes: and the common profits of prizes 


are to be equally divided among all the ſhips preſent, _ 


and not be ſolely to the captor ; ſo that if letters of re- 
priſal are granted to two ſhips, and they happen both of 
them at ſea to meet a prize, and the one attacks, and en- 


ters her, by means whereof ſhe becomes conqueror; al- 


though the other did nothing in the engagement, he hath. 
right to an equal diſtribution with the captor, becauſe the 
preſence of the other veſſel, armed and prepared for 
battle, becomes a terror, and will occaſion a ſhip the 
ſooner to yield. | 
If the caption of any ſhip or goods be by men of war, 
the property will immediately be in the captors ; except 
it be loſt again, and the ſhip or goods are recovered by 
the perſons from whom they were taken, or be in battle 
regained. And by the law of nations, the dominion of 
the things taken by thoſe to whom letters of marque are 
granted, become the captors, till the debt and coſts, that 
is, the original damage and ſubſequent charges, are ſatis- 
fied ; which being done, the reſidue ought to be reſtored : 
and ſo the Venetians uſed their equity, having taken the 
ſhips of Genoa, they did not ſpoil any of the lading, but 
preſerved the ſame very carefully, until the debt was paid; 
and then they made reſtitution of the things entirely, 
without diminution. 
In cafe the King of England ſhould be in enmity with the 
ſtates of Holland, and one of their ſhips of war takes an 
Engliſh merchant-man ; and afterwards another ſhip of 
war of England meets the Putch ſhip and his prize, and 
regains the fame ; there reſtitution is commonly made, 
the owners paying the ſalvage : ſo where the prize is re- 
covered by a friend in amity, or comes into his ports, re- 
ſtitution is to be made. And the taking of fhips and 
goods by force and arms is ſo, odious, that if by any poſ- 


{bility the right owners may have reſtitution, the ſame - 


hath been granted. 

Where, for the fault perhaps of a few, a debt be- 
comes national, the goods of the guiltleſs and inno- 
cent become liable, if taken, for ſatisfadtion; but ſuch 
ought to have contribution by the law of England, 
as when one is put to the whole burden, and more are 
bound to do one thing: though when depredations have 
happened in England to foreign merchants, and com- 
plaint hath been. made concerning them, commiſſions 


have been often iſſued to inquire of the ſame, and award 


ſatisfaction. And upon the petition of ſome merchants 
of Genoa, who complained againſt the inhabitants of 
the iſle of Guernſey for a depredation, in taking away 
and detaining their merchandiſe and goods to a very 
conſiderable value, out of a ſhip wrecked by tempeſt 
ncar the ſaid iſle; on this a commiſſion was granted, 
by which the commiſſioners were empowered to puniſh 


the offenders, and make a reſtitution and ſatisfaction for 


the damages ſuſtained, For as the Engliſy ſubjects may 


have their goods by way of repriſe, for the ſatisfaction of 


a debt from foreigners; ſo they may have the benefit of 

theſe commiſſions to make themſelves whole out of the 

Rates of the offenders. 

But he that will ſue to have reſtitution in England for 
goods taken at fea, muſt prove that the ſovereign of the 

party was in amity with the King of England, &c. and 


letters of repriſals make no war or enmity between na- 
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MART, letters of mart, See Letters of mart 
Marr, is alſo a free open market, for all perſons 10 
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under certain reſtrictions, which are regulated by an at 
parliament paſſed in the 22d year of King George Il. « 
tituled, An act for further regulating the proceedings iy 
«© on courts- martial in the ſea-ſervice ; and for extendin 
the diſcipline of the navy to the crews of his Majeſty 


<« ſhips, wrecked, loft, or taken ; and for continuing t | -— wr 
cc _ their wages upon certain conditions.“ See Ca | 2 in 
martial. | = | 
MARTIGUES.; A port-town of France, in the provin of _ 
of Provence, ſituated on a bay of the Mediterranean, i R kagth of 


5 deg. of E. lon. and 43 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. K it muſt be 


MARTIN Cape, or Cape Martin. A promontory of V tm ſam 
lencia in Spain, on the Mediterranean ſea, 40 miles s. 5 3 


of the = of Valencia, 


MARTINETS, in a ſhip, are ſmall lines fate v +>. 
legs, on the leetch of the fail, appearing like crows ſee 1 3 « 
the uſe of them being to bring that part of the leetch | "wag. 
the ſail, which is next the yard-arm, up cloſe to the ya — = 
when the ſail is fardelled, . | * 

MARTINICO, is the chief of all the French Cuibt it. — 


iſlands, ſituated in 61 deg. W. lon. and between 14. 


15 N. lat. See French America. amen be p 
MARYLAND. A province of North America, ft ** 3 
between 74 and 78 deg. of W. lon. and between pri 
and 40 a N. lat. See Brith America, : NIC. A d 
MASBATE. One of the Philippine iſlands, almoſt in Ras ha 
center of the reſt, ſituated in 120 deg, of E. lob 4 er without 
13 deg. of N. lat. See Philippine iſlands. cis tern 
MASCARENHA 7/land. See Bourbon. that it — 
MASLIN, A mixture of wheat and rye. _ Us of dio 
MASON. A workman employed to do the ſtone-pat© bens th 
church, palace, or other large building. iv ded in ſe 
M asons company of . London, by the arms granted d) alen mix 
liam Hanckeſtow, Clarencieux king at arme, in We , It under thi 
1474, appears to be of conſiderable antiquity : wy ei chief 
it was only incorporated by letters-patent of the , whiſh Arch 
Charles II. dated the 17th of September 1677, 01 lated with 
name of The maſter, wardens, aſſiſtants, and oY Yearly reve 
of the company of maſons of the city of London; U Vil, 


ciety conſiſting of a maſter, 2 wardens, 22 e 
70 liverymen; who have a convenient hall of N 
alley, Baſinghall-ſtreet, where the buſineſs > * 
pany is tranſadted; and their fine is 5 |, on adm 


MASSA., A city of Italy, in the kingdom of Nap 
tuated in 15 deg. of E. lon. and 40 deg. © 
the ſouth*ſide of the gulph of Naples, 22 
that capital. Ma 

Mass A, is alſo the capital of the dutchy of ia. 

I 


f N. lit 
miles ſout 


Ce 


ſituated between the territories of * * Fn 4 


in lay, „ 40 min. of E. lon. and 43 deg. 55 
Genoa, N 8 7 weſt of the Tuſcan ſea. ; 
min. of N. 2 A. The fruit of a ſpecies called glandi- 
8 of P ine; as beech, oak, and cheſnut, being 
' fi ine. 1 , E 
ft for 2 | A large pole, or long piece of round 
* od in veſſels, for the yards and fails to be faſ- 
. in order to their receiving the wind neceſlary 
tened to, 1 
for mug ets the number of maſts is four ; their names 
To 14 main- maſt, the fore-maſt, the mizen-maſt, and 
ang fort; to which ſome add a fifth, called a counter- 


en. 


% is the chief maſt, ſtanding vpright in the 


in- m 
wie waſte of the veſſel; bearing the main-yard 


0 1 . | 
| * . is between the main-maſt and the head. 
te mizen-maſt is between the main-maſt and the ſtern. 
e baleſprit lies upon the beak, in the prow, or head of 
3 in large veſſels and galleons, is in the 


lern 


Nitional pieces, in the maſts placed over one another. 
te main-maſt and fore-maſt have each of them two, as 
e main-maſt, main-top-maſt, main-gallant-maſt ; the 
re-maſt, fore-top-maſt, fore-top-gallant-maſt ; the mi- 
n maſt has only one, called the mizen-top-maſt. 
ar the proportion of maſts, Sir H. Manwaring gives 
bee rules, Whatever the breadth of a ſhip be in feet, 
uliply 4-5ths of that breadth by 3, the product is the 
ai of her main-maſt in feet. Ihus, if a ſhip be 30 
at the midſhip-beam, 4-Sths of 30 is 24; therefore 
e main-maſt of that ſhip muſt be 24 yards, or 72 feet, 
zlength, Then for its bigneſs, he allows an inch to 
yard in length; and therefore this maſt muſt be 24 
bes thick. The fore-maſt of a ſhip muſt be 4-5ths of 
te length of the main-maſt, that is in this caſe 194 yards; 
it muſt be near 24 inches thick. The boltſprit is al- 
5s the ſame length and bigneſs with the fore-maſt ; and 
& mizen-maſt muſt be juſt half the length of the main- 
aſt, and half as thick. See Naval Stores. | 
dTERS of ſhips. Officers to whom is committed the 
eftion of a merchant-veſſel ; who command in chief, 
N are charged with the merchandiſe aboard: but in the 


ages captain, | 
e proprietors of the veſſel appoint the maſter ; but the 
iter provides the equipage, and hires the pilot and 
or, He is likewiſe obliged to keep a regiſter of the 
men and officers on board, the terms of their contract, 
eceipts and payments, and in general every thing re- 
le to his commiſſion. See Ship. 1 
NIC. A clear and ſweet reſinous gum, iſſuing from the 
uk and large branches of the maſlic tree, or lentiſcus, 

' Without or with inciſion. See Lentiſcus. 

5 temperate in heat, and of a dry binding quality; 
| 4 ſtrengthens the ſtomach; ſtays vomiting, ſtops 
5 of dlood, and tickling coughs and catarrhs : it 


dens the reins, is a good cleanſer, and therefore 
ded in ſeminal weakneſſes. | 


under their dia 
, eig chiefly 
rates rchipelago; where the trees that yield it are 
— with as much care as the vines; and it brings 
2 / revenue of about 20001. ſterling to the Grand 
Ns alſo a king of black maſti 

A c brought from Egypt 
"he to een camphor. p 22 
1 1 is in ſmall granules, being white if good, 
te, * es it turn yellowiſh. 

Wir, name given to artificial camphor.. See 
F 
fuk, A Turkiſh city, and port, on the Black ſea. 
Aka rag. 
" the provin 


monds, to give them a luſtre. 


A city and port-town of the Hither 
ce of Golconda, ſituated on the weſt 


ke word maſt is alſo uſed to ſignify thoſe diviſions, or 


Cotton cloth brought from the Eaſt Indies. 


lediterranean the maſter is called patron, and in long 


nen mix maſtic with turpentine and black ivory, and 


the product of Chios, an iſland in the 


— 
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ſide of the bay of Bengal, in 81 deg. of E. lon. and 16 deg; 
18 min. of N. lat. 

MATAPAN Cape, or Cape Matapan, in the Morea, is the 
moſt ſouthern promontory of Europe, ſituated in 22 deg. 

of E. lon. and 36 deg. of N. lat. 

MATCH. A kind of rope lightly twiſted, and prepared 
to retain fire, for the uſes of artillery, mines, fire-works, 
and ſuch other purpoſes: but ſince fuſees have been in- 
troduced in lieu of match-lock muſkets, the compoſition 
of match has been much leſs conſiderable than before. 

MATERAN. The capital of the kingdom of the ſame 
name, ſituated on the ſouth coaſt of the iſland of Java, 
in 110 deg. of E. lon. and 45 deg. of S. lat. See Sunda 
Iſlands, 8 

MATHEMATICS, among the ſciences, compoſe arith- 
metic, aſtronomy, geometry, and muſic : the firſt is 
eſſential to trade; and the ſecond to navigation, 

MATRICE, with dyers, is applied to the five ſimple co- 
lours, from whence all the rett may be compoſed. which 
are black, white, blue, red, and yellow. - Sce Dying. 

MATRICES, with the letter-founders, are the copper 
moulds, in which are ſtamped, or punched, the letters 
wanted to be caſt. | 

MATTHEW, St. A little iſland in the Atlantic ocean, 
ſituated in 9 deg. of W. lon. and 2 deg. 30 min, of S. lat. 

700 miles S. of Gape Palmus, on the coaſt of Guinea in 
Africa, planted by the Portugueſe, but deſerted. See the 
iſland of St. Thomas. 2 3 

MAUG-BUND. A kind of ſilk, of the growth of the 
Mogul's territories, and the worſt of the fix kinds which 
are yearly gathered there. | 

MAUND. A weight uſed in the Mogul's territories, equi- 
valent to 55 Ib. avoirdupois of England. 

MAURA, $8:. One of the Mediterranean iſlands, fituated 
in 21 deg. of E. lon. and 38 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. be- 
tween the continent of Epirus, and the iſland of Cepha- 
lonia, ſubject to Venice. | 

MAURES. A gold coin ſtruck at Surat, and in other 
. ſtates of the Grand Mogul. 
MAURIS, called otherwiſe Percale. A kind of white 

| See Percale. 

MAURITANIA. The ancient name of the coaſt of Bar- 
bary. 

MAURITIUS, or Maurice and. See Iſle of France. 

MAXV. See Mundick. | | 

MAY. A little iſland at the mouth of the Frith of Forth, 
near the coaſt of Fife in Scotland, 

MAY, or Mayo. One of the Cape Verde iſlands, ſituated 
in 23 deg. of W. lon. and 15 deg. of N. lat. See Cape 
Verde iſlands. 

MAYOR, or Maier, the chief magiſtrate, or governor, in 
the cities, and moſt corporation towns of England, choſen 

annually by his peers out of the number of the alder- 

men. 

The mayor of the place is the King's lieutenant, and, 

with the aldermen and common council, can make laws, 
called bye laws, for the government of the place: he has 

; alſo the authority of a kind of judge, to determine mat- 
ters, and to. mitigate the rigour of the law. 

King Richard I. in 1189 firſt changed the bailiffs of Lon- 
don into Mayors, by whoſe example others were after- 
wards appointed. | | 

MAZAGAN. A port-town of Morocco in Africa, ſituated 
in 10 deg. of W. lon. and 33 deg. of N. lat. 
MAZARA.. A port-town of Sicily, ſituated on the 8. W. 
. coaſt, in 12 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 37 deg. 42 

min. of N. lat. 

MEACO. A large city of great trade in the iſland of 
Niphon in Japan, ſituated in 135 deg. of E. lon. and 35 

. deg. 20 min. of N. lat. See Japan. | 

MEAD. A wholſome agreeable liquor, prepared of honey 
and water. See Metheglin. | 
One of the beſt methods of preparing mead is as follows : 

into 12 gallons of water, flip the whites of 6 eggs, mix- 
ing theſe well together, and to the mixture adding 20 
pounds of honey; let the liquor boil an hour, and when 
boiled add cinnamon, ginger, cloves, mace, and a little 
\ roſemary. As ſoon as it is cold, put a ſpoonful of yeaſt 
to it, and turn it up, keeping the veſlt! filled as it works; 
6 0 when 


_— —— —— — 
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when it has done working ſtop it up cloſe, and when fine 
bottle it off for uſe. | 
MEASURE, in a legal, commercial, and popular ſenſe, 
denotes a certain quantity, or proportion, of any thing 
bought, ſold, valued, or the like. 
Meaſures then are various, according to the various kinds 
and dimenſions of things meaſured ; hence ariſe lineal or 
longitudinal meaſures for lines or lengths; ſquare meaſures 
for areas or ſuperficies ; and ſolid or cubic meaſures for 
bodies and their capacities : all which are very different 
according to the difference of countries, ages, and com- 
modities. ü 
In treating of meaſures it is proper to ſhew, Iſt, thoſe of 
Europe; 2d, thoſe of Aſia; and, 3d, thoſe of Africa. 
1. The MEASUREs of Europe. Edgar, who was King of 
England in the 959,_made-a law that the ſame weights 
and meaſures ſhould be obſerved throughout the realm ; 
and Canute, who was King of England in the year 101 7, 
made good laws for weights and meaſures : but by magna 
charta, in the gth year of Henry III. it was ordained, 
That one meaſure of wine, ale, and corn, ſhould be 
throughout the land; being the quarter of London; and 
one breadth of dyed cloth, ruſſets, and haberjeQs, or 
2 yards within the liſts ; and it ſhould be of weights as 
of meaſures. 
By the ſtatute of the 31ſt of Edw. I. an Engliſh penny, 
called a ſterling, ſhould weigh 32 wheat corns in the 
midſt of the ear, and 20 pence ſhould make an ounce, 
12 ounces a pound, 8 pounds a gallon of wine, and 8 
gallons a London buſhel, which is the 8th part of a quarter. 
By the ſtatute of the 27th of Edw. III. one weight, one 
meaſure, and one yard, ſhould be thro? all the land; and 
wools, and all goods of weight, fhould be weighed by 
the ballance, ſo that the ballance be even: which was con- 
firmed by ſeveral other ſtatutes. | 
But as proper weights and meaſures were negleCted, it 
was enacted, by the ſtatute of the 11th of Henry VII. 
That there ſhould be delivered to the knights and 
citizens of every ſhire and city, barons of the five 
ports, and certain burgeſſes, one of every weight and 
meaſure of braſs according to the ſtandard in the Ex- 
chequer, to be conveyed by them to {uch places as men- 
tioned in the act, being Appleby, Newcaſtle, Carliſle, 
Lincoln, Derby, Nottingham, Leiceſter, Coventry, Up- 
pingham, Northampton, Bedford, Buckingham, Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon, Norwich, St. Edmund's Bury, 
Chelmsford, Hertford, Weſtminſter, Maidſtone, Guil- 
ford, Lewes, Oxford, Reading, Shrewſbury, Stafford, 
Hereford, Glouceſter, Worceſter, Saliſbury, Wincheſter, 
Ilcheſter, Dorcheſter, Exeter, Leſtwithiel, London, 
Briſtol, Dover, Southampton, and Cheſter; to remain 
there, in the keeping of the mayor, bailiff, or other head 


officer, as the King's ſtandard. That the inhabitants of 


all cities, boroughs, and market-towns, ſhould cauſe to 
be made common meaſures and weights, according to the 
weights and meaſures above ſaid, the ſame to be examined 
and marked by the mayor, bailiff, or other head officer, 
in whoſe poſſeſſion the ſtandard ſhould remain. That no 
perſon within any city, borough, or market-town, ſhould 
buy or ſell with any weight or meaſure, except ſo marked ; 
nor any other perſon out of ſuch places, except it be 
equal with the ftandard; and every perſon ſhould buy 


and fell with a buſhel ſealed. That all mayors, and other 


head officers of every city, ſhould cauſe twice- in the 
vear, or oftener, all weights and meaſures to be brought 
before them; and ſuch as they found defective ſhould be 
broke and burnt, and the parties offending ſhould forfeit 
Cs. 8 d. for the firſt time, 138. 4 d. for the ſecond, 
and 20s. for the third time, and be ſet upon the pillory, 
"That two juſtices of the peace, whereof one of the quo- 
rum, ſhould have authority to hear and determine the 
defaults of the mayors and other head officers, and alſo of 


all buyers and ſellers acting contrary to this ſtatute, and 


to ſet fine and amercement upon the offenders. That 
there ſhould be but 8 buſhels ſtricken to the quarter of 
corn, 14 lb. to the ſtone of wool, and 26 fone to the 
ſack ; provided that this act ſhould not extend to any per- 
ion buying or ſelling by water- meaſure within ſhip-boatd, 


As to liquid meaſures, by the 1ſt of Richard Ill. nope 


| 8 gallons, every barrel 31 3 gallons, and every Fu 
' 


2 
of both 2 pints make a quart, 2 quarts 3 pa. Aire 5 
pottles a gallon ; but the gallon for dry Wes — lae year 
2723 inches, and holds 9 Ib. 13 02 12 At I ſeveral pl 
By the ſtatute of the 16th and 17th of Char 2 bel and fig 
coals brought into the river I hames are ne | 
the chaldron of 36 buſhels heaped, oy 7 1b. 2 - 
| buſhel ſealed for that purpoſe in Guildhall, be bon 42 buſhel; 
coals fold by weight are to be ſold by t a nd 4 ( 
112 lb. under forfeiture of the coals, eaſure; fo 
value. l ative. or ti 
All meaſures are either receptive, ot pic kg 


Receptive Meaſures, or meaſures of capacitſs fed 


MEA 


and the ſaid water-meaſure ſhould on 
2 my ſaid 1 

nd by the 12th of Henry VII. it 
the meaſure of the buſhel ſhould contain hs Th 
wheat, every gallon 8 Ib. troy, every pound Gallon 
every ounce 20 ſterlings, and every ſterling 2 dung 
wheat in the midſt of the ear; which is calle? * | 
cheſter meaſure, and took this name from Fog WT 
made at Wincheſter 16th Richard II. where, th 
of the market was directed to have all his 0 1 | 
meaſures ready, according to the ſtandard of ts 
chequer. : . 
By the 22d of Charles IL it was enacted, That! 
meaſure ſhould be repeated, as to the meaſurin of J 
ground or unground, or ſalt, which ſhould be fol f 
by Wincheſter meaſure, under forfeiture of 403. | 
at the charge of ſuch perſons who ſhall have the 4 
any market, there ſhould be one meaſure of wy 
vided and chained in the public market places upon } 
feiture of 5 J. and all. conſtables were required to fn 
if any perſons uſed any other meaſure, or ſold or bow 
by a meaſure unſealed. 3 
By the 22d and 23d of Ch. II. every perſon who ſhould 
or buy any corn or falt by the bag, or without meas 
being thereto required, ſhould forfeit, beſide the fon 
penalties, all ſuch corn or ſalt, or the value thereof 
the perſon complaining. | 
By the ftatute of the 13th and 14th of Willin [ 
every round buſhel with a plain bottom, 18 inches 
throughout, and 8 inches deep, ſhould be a Jegal W 
cheſter buſhel, according to the ſtandard in the | 
chequer. 
By the ſtatute of the 1ſt of Queen Anne, the witern 
ſure ſhould be round, and in diameter 18 inches it 
the hoop, 8 inches deep, and ſo in proportion, be 
hve pecks ; every water-meaſure, by which 
pears were ſold, ſhould be heaped as uſually; and 1 
ever ſhould fell or buy apples or pears by other me: 
ſhould forfeit 10s. but not to extend to any me 
ſealed by the fruiterers company of London in the city 
3 miles diſtance of the fame. 


contain fire * 


j 
Ladd 


ſhould bring into the realm any butt of malmley « 
ſold unleſs it contained 126 gallons; not no veſlels 
wines or oil unleſs every ton contained 252 galions, e 
pipe 126 gallons, every tertian 84 gallons, every bog 


2 gallons, 
By the ſtatute of the 23d of Henry VIII. the bam 
beer ſhould contain 36 gallons, the kilderkin 18, a 
firkin 9 gallons of the King's ſtandard : the barrel of 
ſhould contain 32 gallons, the kilderkia 16, andthe 
8 gallons. But, when the exciſe was laid on beet 
ale in the 12th year of Charles II. 36 gallons vere 


reckoned as a barrel of beer, and only 32 ſuch R 1 
barrel of ale: though, by the iſt of Will. and M * Qui 
ſuch gallons of vinegar, and of beer or ale long 10 U _ 
ſmaller, without the bills of mortality, were de DR 
be a barrel: all other exciſable liquors being bo 3 5 
cording to the wine gallon, which conta on 1 
cubic inches, whereas the ale gallon held 282 E and 180 1 
holding Ib. 1 0z. 4 dr. avoirdupois of rain water; O 5 


ter, 10 1b. 3 0. or a little more: ſo that the " 
ſures are ſmaller than thoſe of ale and beet N. 
ale and beer being near equal to 5 gallons 


being com 
cording to 


12 inches 
a fathom) 


ſtinguiſhed by liquid and dry meaſures 3 © 


MEA 


| randy, ſpirits, vinegar, cyder, beer, 
e — : the dry for corn, ſalt, coals, 
h kind of commodities. ve he © 
are either the yard, or ell, aun, canes, 
aſhins, picos, covids, and others, 
ſilks, laces, ribbons, and 
or the inchy foot, * woo 3 
ſures of that nature, for land, &c. 
10 * oj The meaſures generally in uſe at this 
gb — hout England are of three forts 3 Iſt, the yard, 
im 6 nails, or 36 inches; by which all ſorts of 
4 wrought ſilks, moſt linens, tapes, gat- 
ag ſuch other things are meaſured. 2d, the 
containing 20 nails, or 45 inches; which is uſed only 
| meaſuring ſome few particular linens, as hollands, 


_ Flewiſh ell, for meaſuring tapeſtry, containing 12 


inches. 

— 1 alſo another meaſue, called a goad, only 

115 meaſuring Welch frizes and frizadoes, containing 

55 inches; but this laſt meaſure is now entirely out of 

ple. 

aer for fuel, 

. 36 buſhels go to a chaldron ; but on ſhipboard 

21 chaldrons are reckoned to a ſcore; 112 lb. avoirdu- 
gan hundred weight; and 8 chaldrons at Newcaſtle 

make at London about 15 chaldrons. 
Wood fuel-is aflized into ſhids, billets, faggots, falwood, 
nd cord wood. A fhid is to be 4 feet long, and accord- 
ing 35 they are marked and notched, their proportion 
uſt be in the girth 3 that is, if they have but one notch, 
they muſt be 16 inches in girth, if 2 notches 23 Inches, 
if z notches 28 inches, if 4 notches 33 inches, and if 
they have 5 notches they muſt be 38 inches about, 

Billets are to be 3 feet long, whereof there ſhould be 

z ſorts; a ſingle, a caſk, and a caſk of two. The firſt 

p 7 inches, the ſecond 10 inches, and the third 14 inches 

about; being all ſold by the hundred, five ſcore to the 

hundred. 

Faggots are to be 3 fret long, and at the band 24 inches 

about, beſides the knot : of which faggots 50 go to a load, 

Falwood, bavins, and ſpray wood, are fold by the hun- 

dred, and 100 are accounted a load. 

Cord wood is the bigger ſort of fire wood, meaſured by a 

cord, or line, of which there are two meafures ; that 

called the 14 feet cord, is to be 14 feet in length, 3 feet 

in breadth, and 3 feet in the height ; but the other is 8 

feet long, 4 feet high, and in breadth 4 feet. 

Meſure for Cern. The gallon is found by the ſtatutes of 
England to hold 8 pints, and to weigh 8 lb. troy weight: 
2 Gallons, a peck, or 16 lb. or pints, or 2 gallons. 

4 Pecks, a buſhel, or 64 lb. or pints, or 8 gallons. 

2 Buſhels, a ſtrike, or 128 lb. or pints, or 16 gallons. 
2 dtrikes, a comb, or 256 lb. or pints, or 32 gallons. 

2 Combs, a quarter, or 512 lb. or pints, or 64 gallons. 
b Quarters, a wey, or 3072 lb. or pints, or 334 gallons, 
19 Quarters, a laſt, or 5120 lb. or pints, ot 640 gallons. 

owever, a ton of wheat in London commonly weighs, 
wordupois weight, between 2200 and 2500 lb. Of rye, 


between 2100 and 2240 lb. Of barley, between 1709 
and 1809 lb. 


which according to ſtatute are coals and 


being commonly reckoned to a ton in freight: and, ac- 


cording to the above troy weight, a ton of corn weighs 
2400 lb. avoirdupois weight. 


* 


. for ſalt, Of this commodity, great quantities of 
ae Years have been made in England, and tranſported to 


an fold by meaſure, as corn is at preſent : but at this 
wy it is fold from the pits only by weight, reckoning 
2 to the ton for freight; 5 buſhels being one ſack, 
aj 4 C, welght is one quatter. | | 
b ures for timber, horſes, and land ; called long meaſure. 
« umber, hotſes, &c. 3 barley-corns is one inch, or a 
"$$ dreadth, 4 
12 1nches is one 


blathom, aud 16 f feet a pole or perch, 40 poles a fur- 


Cora is uſually ſod in England by the quarter, 5 quarters 


* places beyond the ſeas; being uſed to be bought 


' Woirdupois to a gallon, 56 Ib. to the buſhel, and 


inches is one hand in horſe meaſure, 
foot, 5 feet a geometrical pace, 6 feet 
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long, and 8 furlongs is one mile ſtatute meaſure : but the 
pole and perch differ from the above meaſure in ſeveral 
= of the kingdom, | 

or land meaſure, 9 ſquare feet is one ſquare yard, 272 
ſquare feet is one ſquare pole or perch, 40 ſquare poles 
is one ſquare rood, 4 ſquare roods is one ſquare acre, 
and 640 ſquare acres is one ſquare mile, according to 
the 1 * meaſure of this kingdom. 

e difference of miles uſed by the Europeans. 

The French, Spaniſh, and Portugueſe mile is two Eng- 
liſh miles, called by them a league. 


The German mile is more than three Engliſh miles, or 
five Italian miles. | 


2 Dutch miles are between the French and German 
mile. 

The Poliſh and Daniſh miles are like the German mile, 
more than three Engliſh miles. 

The Gothick and Swediſh mile is no leſs than five or ſix, 
and ſometimes eight Italian miles; the Italian mile and 
balf, being one Engliſh mile. 

The Switzers, by reaſon of their mountains, reckon their 
tedious journies more by the ſpace of houts, than by di- 
ſtance of miles. 


The Ruſſians reckon by the verſt; being about three 


uarters of a mile. 

he Turks have no diſtinction of ways by miles, nor 
days by hours. | 
The Perſians make uſe of their pariſanga or farſach, each 
contains 30 ſtadia or furlongs, or about fout miles. 
The Chineſe uſe the meafure of Vchan, being the journey 
of one day; as alſo of the courſe or coſe, a meaſure 
among the Eaft Indians, containing a mile and a half, 
and ſometimes two miles. 

Meaſures for ale and beer; of ale two pints make one quart, 
4 quarts one gallon, 2 firkins a kilderkin, 2 kilderkins 
a barrel, and 12 barrels a laſt, 

Of beer, 9 gallons is a firkin, 2 firkins a kildkerkin, 2 
kilderkits a barrel, 1 4 barrel is 4 hogſhead, 2 hogſheads 
one pipe or butt, and 2 pipes or butts a tun. 

Meaſures for wine, brandy, cyder, & e. Two pints make 
one quart, 2 quarts one pottle, 2 pottles one gallon, 18 
gallons one ſtatute runlet, 42 gallons one tierce, 1 tierce, 
or 63 gallons, one hogſhead, 84 gallons one puncheon, 
126 gallons, or 2 hogſheads, one pipe or butt, and 4 

| hogſheads, or 2 pipes, or 252 gallons, is one ton of 
wine, brandy, cyder, vinegar, &c. according to ſtatute 
meaſure. And it is ſaid that any veſſel that holds 50 lb. 
weight of rain water, will hold 5 3 lb. of river water; or, 
45 Ib. of butter or oil, 39 1b. of linſeed oil, 35 lb. of 
honey, and 850 lb. of quickſilver. | 
In Scotland and Ireland the meafures are the ſame as in 
England; only the Iriſh land meaſure has more acres to 
the mile. | 

All goods and merchandiſe pay duties in England, either 
by tale, weight, meaſure, or gauge: but goods delivered 
by meaſure are under three different regulations at the 
cuſtom-houſe. | ; 

1. Such as linens particularly, which are- meaſured by 
running meaſure; being no more than taking the length 
of the piece from one end to the other. 
2. Such as pictures, grave and paving ſtones, and marble 
tables particularly, which are meaſured by ſquare or ſuper- 
ficial meaſure. | 
3. Such as marble blocks and timber particularly, which 
are meaſured by ſolid or cubical meaſure. 
But wines, and all exciſeable liquors, are meaſured by 
gauge · However, the cuſtom of London in many com- 
modities diſagrees with the ſtatute meaſures; as in oil it is 
obſerved, that 236 gallons, by merchants called the civil 
gauge, is ordinarily fold for a tun, and not 252 gallons, 
zs above mentioned. Of eels, 25 is a ſtrike, and 10 
ſtrikes is a band. Of herrings, there is ſix ſcore to the 
hundred, 1200 is a barrel, and 12 barrels a laſt. Of 
furs, flitches, greys, gennets, martens, mincks, and ſable 
ſkins, 40 ſkins make a timber, and ſome other ſkins five 
ſcore to the hundred. Of paper, 24 ſheets is a quire, 
20 quires a ream, and 10 reams a bale. Of parchment, 
12 Heins is a dozen, and 5 dozen a toll. 
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n of the lung meaſures of ſeveral nations to the 


| et, | | 
3 ſtandard foot being divided into 1000 equal 


parts, the other meaſures will have the proportion o'r, 
-7 uh foot from the ſtandard in Guildhall 1000 
| Pro royal foot, in the Chatelet 1068 
The Rbinland foot, of-Snellius 1 1033 
Venetian foot - 4 A f 5 e 
The ell of Antwerp - a 2 > 2993 
The ell of Amfterdam back, 2 i 2 
The ell of Leyden © © - — 5300 
The canna of Naples - 5 fo 
The van of Almeria and Gibraltar in Spain 2760 
The braccio of Florence 5 4 2.923 
The palm of Genoa = - 2 975 
The common braccio or brace of Sienna — 1242 
The braccio of Sienna for linnen * - 1974 


f the architeas at Rome, whereof 
1 or the canna of ſaid architects  <- - 732, 
The palm of the braccio of the merchants and 
weavers at Rome, from a marble in the Capitol 
with this inſcription, Curante Lu Poets 6951 
The large pico of the Turks at Conſtantinople | 2200 
The ſmall pico of the Turks at Conſtantinople is 
to the larger as 31 to 32. 
The ariſh of Perſia - NENT; - 3197 
The derah or cubit of the Egyptians - = 1824 


Proportions of ſeveral ling meaſures to each other. 
The Rhinland or Leyden foot, 12 whereof make 
the Rhinland perch, ſuppoſed - - 696 
The Engliſh foot It - - 6754 
Paris foot = . 6 1@ — — 720 

% Amſterdam foot from that of Leyden by 

Inellius - - - 629 
The Daniſh foot, 2 whereof make the Daniſh ell 704 
The Swediſh foot == - - 658+ 
The Bruſſels ſoot - — — 6093 
The Dantzic foot — - . 639 
The Lyons foot - - 5 7573 
The Bologna foot - — 843 
The braccio of Florence - - 1290 
The palm of the architects at Rome - 4941 
MeasuRes of Holland, and the other United Provinces. 
The Dutch meaſure for linen and woollen goods is the 
ell, or aun, which is ſomething more than 27 3 inches in 
length ; ſo that 1 Engliſh ell is about 1 5 of the Dutch 
ell; or 1c auns of Amſterdam is equal to 584 ells of 

n. 

The Dutch meaſares for wine, are the vertel or virge, 2 
pf which make a ſteckan, 2 ſteckans is 1 anchor, 4 an- 
dom 1 awm, and 14. awms of Amſterdam is 1 feoder ; 


ig 42 gallons, 


e Dutch meaſure for brandy is the butt, containing 
Tom 27 to 32 vertels ; the vertel being ſomewhat more 
than 2 Englith gallons. | 

be Dutch meaſure for ſalt, is the great hundred of 404. 
ſheppels, being 7 laſts, or 14 ton, or 28,000 lb. weight ; 
wh allo counted 208 ſacks, and is ſold by the pound 
Ide Dutch meaſures for corn, are the ſcheppel, 3 of which 
| mn lack ; 4 ſcheppels 1 muid ; 36 ſacks, or 27 muidg- 

ins weighing 4000 lb. weight, and making about. 163 
_ of London. But the Dutch land laſt is not the 
hy all places: the laſt of Amſterdam commonly 

"v8 Of wheat between 4200 and 4800 lb. of rye, be- 
why 400 and 4200 lb. and of barley between 3200 
I * lb. and in Rotterdam, Delft, e Hoorn, 
Tag Muiden, Merden, Leyden, Alckmaer, and 
"ag the laſt is 2 per cent, more than that of Am- 


be Dutch meaſure 


be zum being equal to the Engliſh ticrce, and contain- 
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3. The Meaſures of Flanders and Brabant, or the erbe, linde. 


The Antwerp meaſure for linen and woollen goods is the 


aun, or ell, 100 of which make 75 yards of London. 


The corn meaſure is the vertel, 37 f of which make 10 4 
quarters of London. The wine meaſures ate the ltoops 
awm, and butt; the ſtoop is 6 lb. weight, 50 ſtoops an 
awm, and 152 ſtoops a pipe or butt; 6 awms being the 
ton of 252 gallons Wincheſter meaſure: and the beer 
_ meaſure is the. barrel of 52 ſtoops; the ſtoop containing 7 


pints, and the awm about 42 gallons wine meaſure of 
London. | 


Or theſe meaſures may be Rated as follows: 


- | . Ams. 
100 yards of London has made, in Holland, in 
general - - . - 182 
In Antwerp pre” - 83 1s 
Ia Bruges - — - 120 
In Dunkitk and Middleburgh = „ 
In Ypres - - - - 130 
In Liege - hu dd - 151 
In Maeftricht and Guelderland — 139 
In Liſle, Cambray, and Doway - 125 
In Ruremond - - - - 42 
In Artois in general - - 131 
In Tournay - - - I 44 


About 104 quarters corn meaſure of London make 
in Bruſſels 10 4 muids, and different in moſt places of 
Brabant. In Ghent 4 muids, 7 halſters, reckoning 7 
halſters to a muid. In Bruges 7 hoedts. In Dunkirk 
18 raiſers. In Middleburgh 40 lacks 

4. The Meaſures of Germany. Ihe meaſures at Vienna are of 
two ſorts; for linen and woollen, 103 auns for the former 
making 100 yards in London, and 113 for the latter 
making 100 yards in London; and 100 ells of Breflaw 

5 make about 68 yards in London. 
110 Eils of Frankfort, Hamburgh, and Leipſie, make 

2tween 63 and 64 yards in London; 1c0 ells of Norem- 

burg make 75 yards in London. | 

5. The Meaſures of Poland and Dantzich, are both for linen 

_ and woollen : the former is ſold by the ſhock, containing 
about 57 + Engliſh ells: the latter by the aun, which is 
about half an ell, or 100 of ſuch ells make 63 1 yards of 
London: but the corn of Dantzic is ſold by the ſheffel, of 
which 60 are a laſt, or about 82 buſhels of London. 

6. The Meaſures for woolen cloth at Riga aud Koning/burgh, 
are the ſame as in Poland ; but the Riga laſt of corn 

makes about 72 buſhels Wincheſter meaſure; and in 
Koningſburgh linen cloth and wood are both ſold by the 
ſhock, containing Co auns of linen, and 60 pieces of 
wood to the ſhock; though in narrow linens there are 
120 auns to the ſhock. 


7- The Meaſures of Pruſſia, are the aun for linen, 100 of 


which make about 52 ells Engliſh : for beer, the fat, con- 


taing 180 ſtoops, or about 68. gallons Engliſh ; and the 
corn meaſure is the ſame as at Dantzic. 


8. The Meaſures of Denmark and N,rway, for cloth is the 
- aun, about halt an Engliſh ell, ar 100 of theſe ells make 


67 r yards in London: the meaſure for corn is a ton, 
being about 4 buſhels in London; and their meaſure for 
liquor is the kan, and the pot; 4 pots being a kan, 
which holds about an Engliſh gallon Wincheſter meaſure. 


9. The Meaſures-ef Sweden, for woollen cloth is the Bra- 


bant aun, or ſomething leſs than 3 of an Engliſh yard ; 
100 Swediſh ells being about 65 yards in London. 

10. The Meaſures of Ruſſia, ate for linen and woollen, the 
arſheen ; which 1s divided into 60 veſhcoves, or 28 inches 
London meaſure; ſo that 7 Engliſh yards make 9 ar- 
ſheens, or 100 arſheens make 56 ells Engliſh : the meaſures 
for corn are the chetwert, and chetweric ; 8 chetwerics 
being 1 chetwert, or 5 % buſhels Wincheſter meaſure. 


11. The Meaſures of Turky ; at Conſtantinople the meaſure 
is called the pico, which is of three ſorts ; the firſt for 


linen, 6 of which make about 9 yards Engliſh ; the ſe- 
cond for woollen goods, of which 16 are about 12 yards 
Engliſh ; the third for camblets and grograms, 12 of 
which make about 8 yards Engliſh. Corn ig ſold by the 
killow, which weighs about 20 oaks ; and 8 2 killows are 
about 1 quarter London meaſure : wine and oil are ſold 
by the meter, of 7 oaks, 'y 3 of a Wincheſter * 
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At Aleppo, the meaſure for linen, woollen, and ſilks, is 
the pico of one ſort, being about 4 of a yard Engliſh. 

In Candia, the pico is of two kinds; the one for ſilk, 

100 of which are about 61 yards in London; and the 
other for cloth, 100 of which make about 65 1 yards in 

London. 

In the Morea, the meaſure for oil is the levor, weighing 

about 7 + Ib. 10 levors make the barrel, which contains 

15 Engliſh gallons, and weighs 112 4 lb. Engliſh avoirdu- 
ois. 

1 The Meaſures of Italy. In Venice, the meaſure for 
linen and filk is the brace, of two ſorts; 5 braces of filk 
make ſomething leſs than 3 Engliſh ells ; and the brace 
for linen is about half an Engliſh ell, The wine meaſure 
is the amphora, which contains 4 bigorzas; each bigorza 
is 4 quarts, each quart 4 ſachies, and each fachie 4 leras : 
but by wholeſale the amphora is about 14 Engliſh quarts, 
and the bigorza 3 + quarts. Oil is fold by weight and 
meaſure; the mizaro being 40 meros, and the mero 
about 3+ Engliſh pints. And corn is ſold by the ſtaras, 
19 of which are equal to 10 4 quarters of London. 

In Rome, the meaſure for woollen goods is the cane of 
8 palms; 100 of which make about 227 Engliſh yards: 
that for linen being the brace, which is 3 4 palms of the 
cane: but corn is ſold by the rugio of 412 lb. 
In Ancona, the meaſure for linen and woollen is the 
brace, being about 27 + inches in London. 
In Ferrara, the brace is about an Engliſh ell. 
In Naples, the meaſure for linen and ſilk is the cane of 
8 palms; or about 2 ; yards in London. Oil and liquors 
are ſold by the ſalmo of 16 tomolos; 5+ ſaimos being a 
ton of 236 gallons of oil in London. 
In Tuſcany, the meaſure for filk and cloth is the brace, 
4 of which are a cane; and 100 braces make 51 4 ells 
Engliſh, or 64 yards in London: but wrought ſilks and 
corn are fold in Florence only by weight. Wine is fold 
by the cognio of 10 barrels; 1 barrel is 20 flaſks, and 
1 flaſk is 2 mittidels. Oil is fold by the oxio of 32 mit- 
tidels: but at Leghorn corn is ſold by meaſure, which is 
the ſtax; 3 ſtax make 1 ſack, and 8 ſacks a mogio, 5 
ſacks making ſomewhat leſs than 10 Engliſh buſhels ; or 
100 ſacks make about 40 buſhels Wincheſter meaſure. 
In Savoy an! Piedmont, the meaſure for woollen cloth 
and filk is the ras, about 23 inches in length. 
In Genoa, and Novi, the meaſure is the cane of d fferent 
ſorts: for woollen, the cane is 8 palms, for linen 10, and 
for ſilks the brace is 21 palms: 109 Genocſe canes being 
about 245 1 yards in London. Wine is ſo!d by the mi- 
ſerold, containing 2 barrels; 5 miſerolds making a botta 
divina, or about 100 pints Engliſh. Corn is ſold by the 
mina, 20 of which make a ton of 40 buſhels Wincheſter 
meaſure. And oil is fold by the barre], 14 of which 
make a ton of 236 g4llons of London civil gauge. 
In Milan, the meaſure for cloth and ſilk is the brace z of 
which 160 for linen, and 188 for filk, make about 100 
yards in London. 
In Mantua and Modena, the meafure for linen and wool- 
len is the brace, of about 3 ell Engliſh. 
At Bologna, the meaſure for linen and filk is the brace of 
about 25 inches in London; or 100 braces make about 
53ells in London. 
in Sicily, the meaſure for woollen, linen, and filk, is the 
cane of about 8 palms, or 24 inches long. Corn is fold 
by the ſalmo, of which there are two ſorts ; the great one 
and the ſmall one: but the latter is the common meaſure, 
being about 7 g buſhels Wincheſter meaſure, and about 
17 per cent. leſs than the former. And oil is ſold by the 
cantar, which holds about 2 4 barrels of Florence. 

13. The Meaſures of Switzerland, are generally as at St. 
Galt, where the linen meaſure is the ell; 100 of which 
are about 67 1 yards in London: but 100 ells of woollen 
meaſure make about 100 yards in London. 

At Geneva, 100 ells are equal to 97 4 yards Engliſh, 

14. The Meaſures of Portugal, for long meaſure, are of 
two kinds : the vara, or bara, which is about an Engliſh 
ell; or 813 are about 100 yards in London. The mea- 
ſures for wine, oil, and all other liquors, are the almond, 
or almuda, which contains 2 alquiers, or 12 canadas, or 
4; gallons Wincheſter meaſure. And the meaſures for 


15. The Meaſure of Spain, for cloth, is the 


16. The Meaſures of France, are different in many place 


London: but 24 buſhels go to the ſeptier of oats, and 
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corn and ſalt are the alquier, 
or moy, being about 3 Engl 
make an Engliſh buſhel, 


1 60 of Which m 
iſh quarters, or 9 "wi 


es 


ra, or op 


100.of which are about 107 Engliſh 
ſure for wine and other liquors ** Zak 
4 quartiles, or little more than 2 Engliſh a cmd 
the meaſure for ſalt is the fannaque, Tat, N 


| 
* 


mines; but 12 ſalamines is 1 fa ing 166 , 
fannaques is about 8 buſhels Engliſh. for corn, andy ſep —_ 
But the meaſures are different in ſeveral parts e 1 4 
2 2 are in mw ys 133 but 1 Mat Fi * 
ras makę 100 yards of London; U ee | 
rove of 2 * 0 1 on; and oll meaſur T "no 
At Alicant, the meaſure for cloth and ſilk ; . ; 1 
73 of which are about 75 yards of php ws, ＋＋ 
the fannaques of corn make about 8 buſhels © only x corn meal 
Englich: and the cantar for wine contains * N mining 
lons Wincheſter meaſure. ; | 1 1 Marſe 
At Bilboa and St. Sebaſtian's, the meaſure for cloth 100 of v 
barra, 81 of which make 75 yards in Londo * The corn 
meaſure for ſilk is the aun, 108 of which — * 00 lb. of 
75 yards in London. ” — to! 
At Seville, St. Lucar, Cadiz, and Gibraltar then buſhels of 
two baras ; one for woollen goods, which i the | At Calais, 
that at Bilboa; and one for ſilks, 83 ! of which = corn meal! 
yards in London: beſides, there is the aun for in of Paris, a 
108 of which are equal to 75 yards in London, don meaſu 
ſold here by the rove, 40 or 41 of which make 2 5 Upon the 


2 pipes make 25 or 26 Florence barrel: 
Engliſh : but a Seville gauge is account 
_ in London. 

At Barcelona, the meaſure is the cane of 8 na] 
which make about 75 yards in London : but — 1 
by the quarter, which is the ſame as the quarter at Ly 
don ; 4 of theſe Barcelona quarters making a 1almo, 
2 + quarters a cargo or load of 360 lb. weight. 


ells are 2C 
Brabant, 1 


Leghorn ; 
yards in L. 
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The Mea 
Europe. 

The Mea / 
and cloth, 


5 or 252 alles 
ed only 5 


at Paris the meaſures for corn are the litron, 4 of wh 
make a peck, 4 pecks a buſhel, 3 buſhels a mint, 
minots a mine, 2 mines a ſeptier, and 12 ſeptiers ami 
19 ſeptiers of corn being equal to about 10; quatten or 16g b. 
26 f inche 
The Mea/ 
equal to ha 
ve about 4 
The Mea 


covid for (1 


ſeptiers to the muid. At Abbeville, the ſeptier is t 
ſame as that at Paris; but at Boulogne, 8 ſeptiers mak 
of Paris; each ſeptier weighing 270 lb.; and in other pl 
the ſeptier is different. 


The ſalt meaſures of Paris are the litron, 16 of wt 


make a quarter, 4 quarters a minot, 4 minots 2 At Bomba 
tier, and 10 ſeptiers a muid ; the muid being 470 nal, of un 
ters of London meaſure : but though falt is ſold by At Fort St, 
muid all over France, this meaſure is different in m | mercal, 
places. | TER | 
The charcoal meaſures of Paris uſed by the merch har 
are the litron, 2 of which make a peck, 4 pecks a bul 0 Bengal 
8 buſhels a minot, 2 minots a mine, and 16 mines a n * 
but by the city meaſure 20 mines go to a muid. U = 
coal meaſure, 4 litrons make a peck, 4 pecks a bul h 1 
6 buſhels a minot, and 15 minots a voye. Of! 1 Sung 
meaſure, 3 buſhels is a minot, and 48 minots 2m of Por 0 
or 3 buſhels make a ſack, and 36 ſacks a muid. of which 
The wine meaſures of Paris, are the poſſon, 4of ns 
make a demi-ſeptier, or pot; 4 pots 1 chopin, 2 : 1 d 
a pint, 2 pints a quart, 4 quarts a ſeptier, and 36 le * 0 
a muid of clear wine: or one muid contains 3 f. Th wu. 
ſheads, or 3 fuillets, or 300 pints, with the lees : 9 han # 
muid is alſo divided into pipes or puncheons, que Nut cbt 
half quives. 5 [ The W 
The filk, linen, and woollen meaſure of Paris, & hp oy 
or ell, which is the fame as the Engliſh ell, oe _ 
yards in London: and this ell is uſed in Roche) ills tag 
deaux, and Nantes, : he { liſh; wy 
The Paris tois for building contains 6 feet, nf thth, 2 , 
inches, the inch 12 lines, and the line 12 pur g th; «re 
At Thoulouſe, and Montpelier, tbe meaſure kc ly 1 
cloth is the cane of 8 palms; 100 of which - 1 Or goth an 
199 2 yards in London: and the ſeptier of © te fl 
21 quarters in London. 110 den pied: 


At Bourdeaux, an bopthead of wine contin 


ME A 


„r 100 pots clear meaſure: and 38 buſhels | 


with the hee bout 10 x quarters in London. ws 6 
of at on Cognia, 42 corn buſhels make 10+ quarters 
At | 

ju Lanes = ell is 1 per cent. ſhorter than at Paris; and 


At Lon cafure is the afhnee, containing 6 buſhels ; 
the C 


ees being about 1 4 7 hos 
1 the corn meaſure is the muid, containing 12 


At cters of London. gi 
” 1a meaſure is the ſcandal, con- 
alions Wincheſter meaſure, Oil is ſold by 
containing 18 gallons, 2 millroes make 
charge, 4 charges 2 butt, and 2 butts a, ton, or 252 
Few The wine meaſure is the ſame millroe: and 
3 for linen and woollen is the cane of 8 palms; 
the 7 theſe canes making 214 5 yards in London. The 
os meaſures are the muid, minot, and load; the muid 
2 24 minots, or 8 2 quarters of London. | 
4 Marſeilles, the cloth and ſilk meaſure is the cane, 
4 of which make about 214 2 yards in London. 
The corn meaſure is the load of 4 emines, which weighs 
qoo lb. of Marſeilles, or 243 lb. mark weight, which is 
"ax to 1 2 muid of Amſterdam, 1 ſeptier of Paris, 2 
daes of Bourdeaux, and 4 x buſhels of London, 
kt Calais, the meaſure is the aun or ell of Paris: and the 
corn meaſure is the ſeptier, 12 of which make 13 _—_— 
of Paris, and ſomething leſs than 7 quarters of corn Lon- 
ſure. | 
Um the whole, it ſhould be obſerved, that 100 French 
als are 205; in Hamburgh, 2135 in Breſlaw, 1663 in 
Brabant, 136 baras in Spain, 171 cavadoes in Portu- 
20, 175 braces in Venice, 199 > braces in Florence and 
Leghorn 3 as alſo equal to 100 ells in England, and 128 + 
yards in London. 
he MeasuREs of Aſia. 
The, Meaſures of Turky are deſcribed under thoſe of 
Europe. 
Ne leere F Arabia, particularly at Mocha, for ſilk 
2nd cloth, is the covid, of 2 ſorts; the hand covid, being 
4 yard Engliſh ; and the iron covid, about 3 of a yard 
Engliſh : there is alſo the tomond, containing 40 keltas, 
or 165 Ib, Engliſh avoirdupois weight; and the pico about 
20 ; inches Engliſh. | 
The Meaſures of Perſia, for filk and linen, is the covid, 
equal to half an Engliſh yard : and the guz, 41 of which 
ne about 44 yards Engliſh. 
The Meaſures of India, are as follows. At Surat, the 
cond for ſilk and linen, being + yard Engliſh. 
At Bombay, 5 pecks is a parah, and 25 parahs a mo- 
nah, of uncertain meaſure. 
At Fort St. George, 3 pints make a meaſure, 8 meaſures 
4 mercal, 5 mercals a parac, and 80 paracs a garſe, of 
yx en but onc corge is 20 pieces, and a co- 
nd; 4 yard. wY 
1 Bengal, the covid is the ſame as at Surat and Fort St. 
eorge. ä 
At B:ncoolen, one bamboo is an Engliſh gallon. 
4 Bantam, the covid is 2 yard; and the dry meaſure is 
* Fuge about 21 lb. Engliſh avoirdupois. 
1 0a, the meaſures for length are the ſame with thoſe 
" rortugal: but the meaſure for corn is the medida, 24 


of which make a maund, and 20 maund a candel, or 


Wout 14 buſhels Engliſh. 


* Meaſure of China, for cloth and ſilk, is the covid, 
* 14 inches Engliſh, 
wha Meefure of Fapan, for cloth, is the tattany, or 
"my of 2 yards Engliſh; and the dry meaſure is the 
; containing fix coca's, or 3 Engliſh pints. 

e Meaſures of 


10 Egypt, particularly at Grand Cairo, and Alexandria, 
e meaſur 

Uks bei ; 

| > = 3 

Cloth 

105 


k containing about 25 5 inches Eng- 
ne other uſed in the tale of wrought ſilks, gold 
tak is the Turky pico, of which 

Ke 10 yards of London, 


bout 10 quarters of London meaſure. 


MED. 


fure for oil is the mretar of 5 gallons Engliſh : but the 
meetar of wine is only half as much. The meaſure for 
corn is the ſaw, the weab, and the coffice; 12 ſaws arc 
a weab, and 18 weaba coffice, or about 10 buſhels Eng- 
liſh. At Algier, the long meaſure is of two ſorts; the 
Turkiſh pico, and the Moriſco pico: the former is di- 
vided into 16 parts, every 8th part being called a robo; 
1 of theſe picos being about an Engliſh yard, by which 
all ſilks, ſtuffs, and woollen goods ire fold : but the la- 
ter is the common meaſure of the country, being about 
+ of the Turkiſh pico: and the meaſure for grain is the 
tarri, which is about 5 Engliſh gallons. 

3. In Mrico, the meaſure for ſilk and cloth is the cavedo, 

or covid, 12 of which make a cane, and 182 canes 
make 100 yards of London. 

4. On the craft of Guinea, the meaſures uſed by Europeans 

are 138 the ſame as uſed in their reſpective countries 

in Europe: however, the Negroes have a meaſure for 
cloth, called a jacktam, being about 4 yards Engliſh, 
which they cut in half, and ell their linen in ſuch ſchal! 
quantities; but in woollen goods they ſeldom meaſure 
above a hand's breadth, which they cut for girdles, 

MECCA. The capital of Arabia Felix, where Mahomet 
was born, ſituated in 43 deg. 3o min. of E. lon. and 
21 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. 30 miles E. of Siden, the 
port-town of it on the Red ſea, 200 miles S. E. of Me- 
dina. 

MECHANICS. See Manufacture, Labour, and Journeyman. 

MECHLIN, or Malines. Capital of the Jordſhip of 
Mechlin in the Auſtrian Netherlands, ſituated in 4 deg. 
22 min. of E. lon. and 51 deg. 10 min. of N. lat. See 
Auſtrian Netherlands. 

MECHOACAN, called alſo white jalap, white rhubarb, and 
American ſcammony, is a medicinal root, taking its name 
from a province of New Spain, from whence it is brought. 
Mechoacan was known and uſed as a purgative before 
Jalap ; tho' the latter is now in more general uſe, as 
being found more efficacious; yet mechoacan is the 
ſweeter and more gentle of the two, and on that account 
preferable. See Jalap. 

The feat of its action is chiefly in the extreme parts, 
for which reaſon it is accounted good- in arthritic pains : 
it has the advantage of needing no preparation or cor- 
rective, and of purging in its own proper ſubſtance ſuch 
as it grows. 

M. Boulduc found by analyſing it, that it contains twelve 
times as much ſalt as reſin; but neither the ſaline nor re- 
ſinsus extract purge ſo freely as the ſubſtance, even tho” 
taken in larger doſes; nor do they yet purge ſo gently. 
In the choice of mechoacan, prefer thoſe pieces which 
are the browneſt within, and whoſe ſubſtance is the 
cloſeſt and moſt compaR. | 

MECKLENBURGH Duchy. A province of Germany, 
in the circle of Lower Saxony. See Germany. 

MECON. A great river, riſing in the north of Aſia, 
and running ſouth thro* the kingdoms of Laos and Cam- 
bodia, falls into the Indian ocean, in 10 deg. of N. lat. 
oppoſite to the iſland of Pulo-Condor. 

MECONIUM. The juice of the poppy, drawn by ex- 

preſſion and dried. See Poppy. 
Meconium differs from opium; the latter oozes out 
ſpontaneouſly after an inciſion made in the heads of the 
poppies ; whereas the former is drawn by violence both 
from the heads and leaves, and even from the whole plant 
bruiſed and preſſed together. See Opium. 

MEDAL. A ſmall figure, or piece of metal, in the form 
of a coin; deſtined to preſerve for poſterity the portrait of 
ſome great man, or the memory of ſome illuſtrious action. 
The commerce of medals is chiefly among  virtuoſos to 
enrich their cabinets of curioſities: however, it may be 
ſaid, that there are antiquary merchants in ſeveral of the 
chief cities in Germany, who make it their buſineſs to 
collect medals and reſell them with profit: but this traffic 
is not without its frauds, and a perſon to ſucceed therein 
ſhould be very well (killed in antique coins. 

MEDALION, imports a medal of an extraordigaiy bigneſs, 

MEDENBLICK. A port-town of the Netherlands, ſituated 
on the Zuyder ſea, in the province of Holland, in 5 deg, 
of E. lon. and 52 deg. 50 min. of N, lat. | 

| kh  MEDITER- 


ME L. 
MEDITERRANEAN. Sea,. is. that large fea which flows, 
between the continents of Europe and Africa, entering 


by the ſtraights of Gibraltar, and reaching into Aha, as 
far as the | AK ſea, and the Palus Mzotis. See Sea. 


The Mediterranean, was anciently called the Grecian ſea, ; 


and the Great ſea ; and is now cantoned out into ſeveral 
_ diviſions, which bear ſeveral. names. To the weſt of 
Italy it is called the Liguſtic, or Tuſcan, ſea z near Venice 


tween the Helleſpont and Boſphorus, the White ſea, as 
being very ſafe; and beyond, the Black fea, the navi- 
eation being dangerous : but the Arabs call the Mediter- 
ranean ſea, the chamber-pot, by reaſon it ſeems of that 
figure. h LY &þ ; 25 66 had 3 ' 1. 79 
The commerce of this ſea, is, greatly interrupted ;by, the 
Corſairs of Barbary: but theſe piratical ſtates have concluded 
treatics of commerce with Great Britain, France, and 
the States General, whereby the ſubjeQs of theſe nations 
are permitted to trade in ſecurity, on producing proper 
paſles. See Treaty, Gibraltar, Spain, and Barbary. 

By an act paſſed in the 4th of Geo. II. the counterfeiting, 
altering, and eraſing cf Mediterranean paſſes, or know- 
ingly uttering, or publiſhing ſuch counterſeited, altered, 
or eraſed paſles, is felony. without benefit of clergy. See 
Forgery. LY 

MEDWAY, A river, riſing in Aſhdown foreſt, in Suſſex, 

and taking its courſe generally N. E. by Penſhurft, Tun— 
briige, Maidſtone, and Rocheſter, in Kent, beyond which 
it is divided into two branches by the iſle of Sheppy; the 
one called the E. Swale, and the other the W. Swale: the 
VV. Swale, the chief entrance into this river, is defended 
by the fort of Sheerneſs: the E. Swale leads to Milton 
and Feverſham, where there are the fineſt oyſter fiſheries 

-in the world: but what this river is moſt conſiderable for, 
is its being the ſtation for the royal navy, moſt of the 
fiſt and ſecond rate men of war being built and laid up 
at the town of Chatham. | 

MEGERE. A corn meaſure uſed at Caſtres in Languedoc, 
4 of which make a buſhel. | 

MEFHAIGN. A river of the Auſtrian Netherlands, which 
riſes in the province of Namur, runs eaſt thro' that 

country, and falls into the Maes, a little weſt of Huy. 

MEHON, or MH. A medicinal plant, whoſe root enters 
the compoſition of the theriaca. | 
Its leaves are like thoſe of fennel, but much ſmaller : its 
ſtalk is about a foot in heigth, having on its extremity 
ſome umbrellas of white lowers, compoſed of five ſmall 
leaves, after which ariſes a brown and indented grain: 
its root is of the bigneſs of the little finger, blackiſh on 
the outſide, whitiſh within, long, accompanied with ſome 
ſmaller roots, a little bitter, and of an aromatic odour. 
It is ranked among alexitaries and ſudorifics, and is pro- 
per allo for exciting urine. The beſt comes from the 
Alps and Pyrenean mountains; though ſome of the ſame 
kind is alſo met with in the mountains of Auvergne in 
France. 

MEIDIN, or Maidin, called alſo Parat, Para, and 
Paraſi, a ſmall ſilver coin very light; ſtruck by the 
baſhaws of Cairo in the name of the Grand S:gnior ; and 
current throughout Egypt, where it is uſed in all pay- 
ments, 33 meidins being worth 3s. 7 d. ſterling. 

EIN. A weight uſed in the Eatt Indies, particularly at 
Agra, being about 56 lb. avoirdupois. 

MELANTERIA. A ſort of mineral vitriolic matter, 
commonly called chalcihs, or colcothar. See trol, 
Chaliths, and Colcothar, | 

MELASSES. See Meloffes. 

MELIDA. An iſland in the gulph of Venice, ſituated 
on the coaſt of Dalmatia, in 18 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. 
and 42 deg. 39 min. of N. lat. ſubject to Raguſa. 

MELIKTU-ZIZCAR. An officer in Perſia, who has the 
general inſpection of all the trade in the kingdom, parti- 
cularly of Iſpahan; who decides all the differences ari- 

fing among merchants; and has alſo the direction of all 
the brokers charged with the King's merchandiſe, or 
who trade therewith in foreign countries. 

MELINDA. A port- town of Zanquebar in Africa, ſituated 
on the Indian ocean, in 39 deg. of E. lon. and 3 deg. 

of S. 1 | 
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x 


| What like the ſal ſaturni, but 
the Adriatic ; towards Greece, Ionic, and Egean; be- 


MER 


Warren: is a term at Amſterdam for 
orts of the Bologna orgenzins whi 


One of they 


MELITITES, A grey iſh ſtone, which. 3 1 the compat 
yields a milky liquor, of a taſte ſomewha l Mn is due tot 
;,-; whence, it takes its name. IP thy 96,12 | 


It is found in mines of metals, an 


4% f 


much of the nature of lead; h 4 ine Partake, 


aving a {w 4 
un ni, but much fainter, © ly 
differs from the galactite, in that it is milder 

MELLILA, A port-town of the Coaſt, ”Y 


p; 


the province of Fez, ſituated in 3 deg. x vat, be city. 
35 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. | ny his fraterni 
MEMBERS of a port, is a name for an infer wardens» an 
being under the direction of the ſame officer, ,,. ay a fine on 
long to a ſuperior one. See Port. With hey have « 
MEMCEDA, A liquid meaſure uſed at Moch fairs in. 
bia, containing 3 Engliſh pints. n RCHANL 
MEMEL. A port-town of Poland, in the proj wities 1. 
Samogitia, ſituated on the Baltic, in 21 deg — ERCHA 
E. lon. and 56 deg. of N. lat, Jon upied in ſor 
MEMPHITES. A ſort of ſtone, mentioned by Du ale e 
rides, Fliny, and other hiſtorians; ſuppoſed obe al; - 
in Egypt not far from the city of Cairo, the ws, oo 4 
Memphis ; whence it received this denominatign, . | 
MENAN. A great river of the further ada, in x xpoled io 


which, riſing north of the kingdom of Siam, hant ancier 


that kingdom from N. to S. paſſes by the ir 7 znd _ 
and falls into a bay of the Indian ocean, below B. ; 4 yo” 
MENCAULT, or Maucaud. A corn meaſure me ply t 4p 
ſome parts of Flanders; particularly at Landrecy, Oy E— 
noy, and Caſteau. At Landrecy the mencault of ui * 
is 97 lb. avoirdupois; of maſlin- corn 94, of TFe 90, a * aid 


of oats 72. At Queſnoy, of wheat 80, of mſn. 
76, of rye 79, of oats 71. At Cafleau-Cambreh 
wheat 85, of maſlin- corn 80, of rye 72, and ef ot 

MENON. A quadrupede land animal of the oo ki 
found particularly in the Levant, of whoſe ſkin the x 

» Tocco leather is made. FRE 

MENSURATION, is a certain way of meaſuring | 
works of builders and other mechanics; as alſo of la 

MENTZ Electorate. See Germany. 

MENUF. A kind of flax which grows in Egypt, and 
ſold at Cairo for about 1 J. 6 s. ſterling the hundrel, 
The property it is famed for, is, that being pulverizeda 
ſmeared on any part of the body to be cut off, it dead 
it ſo, as that the patient ſhall perceive no pain from 
operation. | 

MEOTIS Palus, or Palus Metis, is a fea of Tu 
which divides Europe from Aſia, extending from Ci 
Tartary to the mouth of the river Don, or Tanais, bel 
about 200 miles long and 100 broad ; to which there 
no other paſſage than thro' the ftraights of Naffa, ir 

the Black ſea ; of both which ſeas the Turks have 
ſole navigation ſince the demolition of the fortilication 
Aſoph, at the mouth of the river Don. ; 

MERCANTILE.- Any thing belonging to the bulinei 


a merchant. 
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MERCANTILE Affairs. Any tranſaction that belong price, and 
merchant : but for Mercantile accompts, ſce Botk-kee uguages 
ing. nder{tou 

MERKCATOR'S Chart, or Projeftion, For the conſin kcuizrly 6 

tion, uſe, advantages, &c. hereof, ſee Mercator's C ape of U 

MEercarToR's Sailing, is that performed loxodromicall Wh Dutc 
means of mercator's charts. See Mercator's Sing lence ; ar 

MERCER. A tradeſman that ſells filks of all forts it ke Conn 
wrought ; and ſometimes ſtuffs, and other i F Mizen 

MERCER's company of London, was incorporated 1 A k be bart 
patent of the 17th of Richard II. in 1393. by the | ity fo 
of The wardens and commonalty of the myſtery 0 bants ; f. 

mercers of the city of London, with a licence " .& 
chaſe in mortmain an eſtate of 201. Per _ | i if co 
by numerous gifts, and additional grants, 18 le ow | Jing vi 
creaſed, that when the company in the year "= = are 
cepted of Dr. Aſhton's project for provid ** eigen 
nance for clergymens widows, they ſettled . 1 1 
poſe a fund of about 14, ooo l. per ann, = Mk 
curing to the widow of each ſubſcriber 30 |. Pe Mere 


reeiving Ul 


annum during life: but the company ſoon pe reducov 


this was more than they could afford to Pa; 


M E R 
jr annum for each 100 J. after which there 

© a deficiency in theſe annuities, that tho 
zz ſo 3 J to 7, 500 l. a year, the eſtate belonging 
e u gid not exceed 4, 150 J. a year. and the ar- 
g the ee annuitants at Michaelmas 1747, amounted 
118 _ but as they were due to the widows of poor 
, 96,128 and other widows, the parliament in 1748, 
200 l. a year for 35 years, towards the relief of 
ante 5. nts, payable out of the duty of 6 d. on every 
heſe 5 coals imported into the port of London, 


me to 20 | þ 


he city. i governed by a prime and three other 
« 3 40 affiſtants, with 230 liverymen, who 
dec on their being admitted as above mentioned: 
a 1 a ſtately hall in Cheapſide to manage their 
e 
N Any ſort of vendable goods, or com- 
Tall any 3 or buſineſs of traffic. 

cad T. A general term, ſignifying a perſon oc- 
* 4 in ſome commercial employment, for the purchaſe, 
** exchange of commoditics ; by wholeſale, or re- 
ry by land, or by ſea 3 or both conjointly. 
* — in England is one that buys and trades in any 
"op and as merchandiſe includes all goods and wares 
x Ned to ſale in fairs or markets; ſo the word mer- 
bh -nciently extended to all ſorts of traders, buyers, 
nd ſellers. But every man who buys and ſells goods, is 
t at this day under the denomination of a merchant ; 
pnly thoſe that trafic in the way of commerce, by im- 
ortation and exportation, or carry on buſineſs by way 
| emption, vendition, barter, permutation or exchange, 
nd who make it their living to buy and ſell, by a con- 
nued afiduity, or frequent negotiation, in the myſtery 
# merchandiſing, are eſteemed merchants: a banker, and 


t has been obſerved, that there is no profeſſion in which 
more courage is required than in this; for merchants who 
ale to foreign countries, encounter and ſtrive among 
pen, and ſometimes againſt the four elements together ; 
ch is the ſtrongeſt proof that can be of the reſolution 
man. And as affairs of merchandiſing at ſea can only 
be executed by the rich, ſome perſons have wiſhed that 
tblemen, who are commonly the richeſt in eſtate, might 
be permitted to practice themſelves in commerce, without 
prejudice to their condition, which would be more ho- 
durable unto them than to be uſurers, as in Italy; or 
þo impoveriſh themſelves, in doing nothing but to ſpend 
nd make conſumption of their fortunes, 

he ſeveral qualifications of a merchant, are to write a 
Noon hand, to be a good accomptant, to be acquainted 


elge of the places of all manufactures, the goodneſs of 
a manufactured piece, its length and breadth ; the re- 
ſpective commodities of all countries, and ſuch whoſe 
Importation and exportation are permitted, or prohibited ; 
lie price of exchange purſuant to the currency of dif- 
ferent places; the duties of imports and exports, accord- 
ng to the uſage of places, tariffs, and regulations; the 
ce, and manner of freightage, and inſurances ; foreign 
"243ges reduced to three principal ones; the Spaniſh 
nceritood and uſed in almoſt all parts of the Eaſt, par- 
curly on the coaſts of Africa from the Canaries to the 
veot Good Hope; the Italian in the Levant, and the 
e Dutch in all northern countries; conſular juriſpru- 
<3 and laltly geography, and the art of navigation. 


ee 7 er, 7 / ö 
2 Company, Trade, Navigation, Alien, and 
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be barterin 
Nants ; 
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g of goods ſignifies to exchange one com- 
another, or truck wares for wares by mer- 
* {0 it N mentioned in the ſtatute, iſt Rich. II. 
Sian exchange was the original and natural 
kying til _ precedent to buying z for there was na 

| ney was invented, tho” in exchanging both 
” buyers and ſellers, and they equally warrant. 
0 OO ies, the uſual method of buying and ſell- 
| moities, between merchants, is now by bills 


n 
0 * jo bil obligatory, which by the law-merchant 
*\cnable or aſſignable over. 


artes are 
( lreign 
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d for the relief of the orphans and other creditors of 
ante 


ſoch as deals by exchange, is regularly called a merchant. 


with all coins, weights, and meaſures ; to have a know- 
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In former times it was a received opinion, that thoſe 
laws, which were prohibitory againſt foreign goods im- 
ported, &c. did not bind a merchant ſtranger: tho' it 
hath been a long time ſince adjudged otherwiſe z for in 
the leagues that are eſtabliſhed between nation and nation, 
the laws of either kingdom are. excepted ; and as the 
Engliſh merchants in France, or in any other nation ic 
amity, are ſubject to the laws of that country where they 
reſide, ſo muſt the people of France, or any other country, 
be ſubject and liable to the laws of England, when ref: - 
dent there. | | 

By the common law, merchants were alwavs parti- 
cularly regarded in England ; but the municipal lates 
of the kingdom, or indeed of any realm, are not ſuſhi - 
cient for the ordering and determining the affairs of tra! - 
fick, and matters relating to commerce; merchandiſe 
being ſo univerſally extenſive, that it is impoſſible : there- 
fore the law-merchant, ſo called from its univerſal con- 
cern, all nations take ſpecial knowledge of; and the 
common and ſtatute laws of England leave the cauſes of 
merchants, in many cafes, to their own peculiar law. 
In the reign of King Edw. IV. a merchant-ſtranger made 
ſuit before the King's privy council, for ſeveral bales of 
ſilk feloniouſly taken from him; wherein it was moved, 
that this matter ſhould be determined at common law; 
but it was anſwered by the Lord Chancellor, that as this 
ſuit was brought by a merchant, he was not bound to 
ſue according to the law of the land. 

Merchants abroad are very circumſpet and careful in 
giving characters one of another, leaſt  unawares they 
thereby become ſureties. And a merchant at a mart-{air 
in Germany, being in a merchant's warehouſe, where 
was another merchant of his acquaintance, cheapening a 
parcel of filk wares, unknown to the ſeller; and the ſel. 
ler aſking him, whether he were a man of good credit, 
who anſwered he was ; upon which the bargain was made, 
and the goods delivered to the buyer to a conſiderable 
value, taking his bill obligatory for the ſame, payable at 
the next fair following : here the buyer not appearing at 
the time, demand of the money was made of the mer- 
chant that gave the buyer the character ; but he refuſing 
to pay it, a ſuit was thereupon commenced, and he was 
adjudged to pay the money ; and all the recompence he 
had to reimburſe himſelf, was the buyer's bill obligatory 
aſſigned over to him, which was of no value, as the buyer 
became inſolvent. 

This determination was according to the civil law, and 
general law and cuſtom between merchants ; tho' the 
opinion of ſome merchants being demanded, they were 
divided therein: and it was by all agreed, that if the 
party had ſaid of the buyer of the goods, he is taken or 
reputed to be a good man of credit, or I take him to be 
ſo, without affirming it, he had been cleared by the law 
and cuſtom of merchants ; which may be a good caveat fo 
merchants and all men. See Bankrupt. | 
The wares, merchandiſes, debts, or duties, that mer- 
chants have as jvint-traders or partners, on the deceaſc 
of either of them, are not to go to the ſurvivor, but to 
the executor of the deceaſed ; and the ſurviving merchant 
is obliged to join in an action with the executor for re— 
covery thereof. But it has been rold, that if two joint- 
merchants make a perſon their factor, if one of them dies 
leaving an executor ; this executor and the ſurvivor can- 
not join, for the remedy ſurvives, but not the duty or 
intereſt ; and therefore on recovery, he mult be account- 
able to the executor for that. 2 Salk, 444. 

If there are two merchants partners in trade, who are in- 
debted, and one breaks, the other may not be charged 
with the whole ; but the eſtate belonging to the joint- 
trade ought to be divided, &c. But where there are two 
partners, and one dies, the ſurvivor ſhall be charged for 
the whole debt. 1 Mod. 45. Acts diſcharging bankrup's, 
ſhall not diſcharge any partner in trade, or one jointly 
bound with the bankrupt. 1 Danv. Abr. 686. 

In caſe two joint-merchants occupy their ſtock, goods, 
and merchandiſe in common, to their common profit, 
one of them naming himſelf a merchant, ſhall have an 
account againſt the other, naming him a merchant, and 
ſhall charge him as a receiver: and if two merchants are 
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found in arrear Pon an accompt with another, and they 
promiſe to pay it at certain days, but do not; then either 
of them may be charged for the whole ſingly; and an 
action of the caſe wilf lie on the cuſtom of merchants. 
1. Co. Inſt. 17 2. 2 Roll. Abr. 702. 

If one merchant draws a bill of exchange upon another, 
either at home or abroad, if it be by way of exchange, the 
acceptance of the bill by the party ſhall bind him to that 
party to whoſe uſe the money in the bill is to be paid, 


he exception in the ſtatute 21 Jac. I. of limitations 
concerning merchandiſe, as to actions of accompt, being 
brought within the time limited, extends only to accompts 
Current between merchants, betwixt which and an ac- 
compt ſtated there is a diverſity ; for when the accompt 
is ſtated and balanced, the certainty of the debt appears, 


flipped out of the ſtatute again : and the reaſon of the ex- 
ception in this ſtatute was, becauſe merchants are often 
out of the realm, and cannot always proſecute their 
actions in due time. 1 Mod. Rep. 268, 270. | 

In England, merchants, traders, and others, deſiring to 
end any ſuit or controverſy, for which there is no other 
remedy but by perſonal action, or ſuit in equity, by ar- 
bitrament may agree, that their ſubmiſſion of the ſuit to 
the award or umpirage of any perſon or perſons, ſhall 


the bond or promiſe ; and when upon filing the proper 
affidavit thereof, the ſame is enteted of record, and a 
rule of court thereupon made, the parties ſhall ſubmit to, 


and be finally concluded by ſuch arbitration or umpirage ; | 


and in caſe of diſobedience thereto, the party refuſing to 
perform the ſame ſhall be ſubje& to the penalties of con- 
temning ſuch rule of court; and proceſs of attachment, 
&c. ſhall iſſue accordingly, | 

By the ſtatute 7th Anne, cap. 12. no merchant or trader, 
within the deſcription of any of the ſtatutes of bankrupt, 
putting himſelf under the ſervice of any ambaſſador, &c. 
here from abroad, ſhall have any benefit by this act to 
be privileged from arreſts, &c, 


be ſtatutes in general, relating to merchant-flrangers and 
others, are the following : 


By Magna Charta, 9 Hen. III. cap. 30. all merchant- 
ſtrangers, if they are not openly prohibited before, ſhall 


| have ſafe conduct of coming into, going out of, and re- 


maining in England, to buy and ſell, without being ex- 
acted upon by any manner of exceſſive tolls, except in 
time of war, and they be of our enemies country; and 
altho* they be of a land making war againſt us, ſo lon 


as our merchants are well uſed there, they ſhall have 
the like good uſage here. 


corporation, and the head officer there do not, upon re- 
queſt, provide a remedy, the franchiſe ſhall be ſeiſed into 
the King's hand, and the diſturber, on being attainted 


ſuffer one year's impriſonment, and be ranſom'd at the 
King's will: and if the diſturbance be out of a franchiſe, 
the lord, or his bailiff, &c. ; 


medy, are liable to the ſame penalty, | 
By the ſtatute of 27th Ed, III. Cap. 2. ſafe conduct 


| . hani 
any debt, which to him may be due for —_ , 
fold 3 nor refuſe to receive payment there 
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ſhall be granted to merchant-ſtrangers, except «1 
mies, to come and dwell in this realm, an ahy 
they pleaſe ; as alſo to ſell their | 
having them taken from them againſt their wh 

colour or pretence whatſoever. And 0 
offending againſt this law, ſhall be arre 


law, and not at the common law; ang + pa bak 
the offence, incur double damages "ly 
and as much to the King. | | 
By the 25th Edw, III. ſtat. 2. c. 11. & 15 
Chants may freely ſell their merchandiſe at the 
groſs, or by retail, without challenge or — 
but it ſhall be felony to foreſtall, buy, or gj 
any merchandiſes, be 

or to enter ſhips for that purpoſe. No merchant nu 
impleaded for another's treſpaſs, debt, &c, Ang 1 
difference ariſe between the King, and any foreign pix 
who hath merchants here, thoſe merch * * 
ſhall have, by proclamation, forty days * 
depart ; and if for any juſt cauſe they c 
kingdom ſo ſoon, they ſhall have longer time al; 
until they may conveniently go; and in the mean 4 
may ſell their merchandiſe, if they can do it, 
And by 38th Edw. III. cap. 2. it is ordained, Thats 
ſes than one, not 
ſtanding the ſtatute of 37th Edw, III. cap. 5. by yi 
merchants were prohibited to do it; and all mere 
as well aliens as denizens, may buy all manner o of 
chandiſe, and freely carry them out of the realm, pa 
the cuſtoms, &c. except that Engliſh merchants full; 
go abroad with woo), or woolfells, &c. 


The 5th Rich, II. cap. 1. enacts, That all meds 
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ſtrangers, of whatſoever kingdom or Country they | he 2d 0! 
be, being in amity with us, coming into England, f hant hal! 
be welcome, and friendly entertained and treated here tween the 
all parts within this kingdom, with their merchandik in of fort, 
all manner of goods, without being diſturbed, Buy ther great 

the ſtatute of 16th Richard II. it is enacted, That rench and 
merchant-ftranger, an alien, ſhall buy or ſell, or merch rlons ſellin 
diſe within the realm with another merchant-(tranger ice of retal 
{ell again; nor ſell any merchandiſe by retail, but vid by the iſt E 
only wine he ſhall fell by whole velle!s, and ſpicey e to lade 
whole bales, and in no other manner. 1 = 
By the 4th Henry IV. cap. 15. merchant- ſtrangers x taken 9 
denizens, that bring merchandiſes into England, and | certuu po 
ſame do ſell here and receive Engliſh money for the fan 2 Wz 
ſhall beſtow ſuch money upon other merchandiſe of l a or the 
land, to carry the ſame out of the realm, without ca * 
ing any gold or ſilver in coin or maſs, excepting d ; 1 
reaſonable coſts. | 
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And the 5th Hen. VI. cap. 9. ordains, that for the bet 
keeping of gold and filver within this kingdom, and 
the increaſe of our commodities and manufactures, 
merchant-ſtrangers ſhall give ſecurity to the King'scul 
mers and controllers, to employ their money on the co 
modities of this realm; which they ſhall do, in * 
forfeit the ſame money: alſo merchant-ſtrangers were 
ſell their merchandiſe within a quarter of a year next 
their arrival; but this clauſe is repealed by a 7 
act, And by this ſtatute, the head _—_— l 
where a merchant-ſtranger ſhall arrive, ſhall a ＋ 
a ſufficient hoſt or inn, at which and with _ 12 
reſide, and in no other place; and the hoſt 8 > 
ſhall take for his pains as hath been accuſtomed. That 
The ſtatute of 8th Henry VI. cap. 24. ordains, 1 
merchant alien ſhall conſtrain any of W ſy 

by promiſe, covenant, or bond, to pay him in g 


f 
upon pain of forfeiting double the value 85 
and to prevent loſs to the Engliſh 2 1 elle 
ings with foreigners here, no Engliſhman = — 
this realm, to any merchant-alien, any = a ford 
chandiſe, but for ready money paid preſenth, 
merchandiſe preſently delivered. ä 
By the 1ſt Rich. III. cap 9. the Italian merchants, 
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heir goods and metchandiſe at the port 
, PEE and in groſs, not by retail, or 
full value thereof: they are alſo to fell their 


* 


out and employ 


nee ey by exchange; and if within that time 
et the M 


| of their goods, in two months after 
: cannot diſpoſe they ſhall' convey them out of the 
je eight ain to forfeit the money made over by ex- 
alm; pr the merchandiſe ſold after eight months, and 
gange; 


ot convey tranſport their merchandiſe from 
— they ſell them within the aid 
I rep Il buy and fell 
ne p hs: but no ſuch merchant ſha uy and ſe 
. this realm; nor ſhall he make any woollen 
2 wool to that end, upon pain of forfeiture, 
147 Hen. VII. cap. 8. it is enacted, That every 
t of Ireland, Jerſey, or Guernſey, that brings any 
in England, ſhall lay out the money re- 
mw pra ſame merchandiſe, his reaſonable expences 
ved 1-duted upon the commodities of this land, or 
* * employ the money in due payment here ; 
95 to be proved by writing, from the merchant or 
oi to whom he hath paid the money by him re- 
or] itnefſing that he hath ſo done, or by ſuch 
- — as ſhall be thought reaſonable to the cuſto- 
of the port; on pain of forfeiting the 
hs of the merchandiſe ſo brought into this kingdom ; 
4 half of the ſaid forfeiture to go to the King, and 
e other half to the party that will ſue for the ſame. 
nd by this act, the 17th Edw. IV. is made perpetual ; 
hich ſtatute ordains, that merchant aliens guilty of theſe 
Fences, ſhall forfeit all their goods found within this 
um, and ſuffer a year's impriſonment. 
he 2 'd of Hen. VIII. cap. 7. ordained, That no mer- 
ant (hall lay on land out of a ſhip any French wine, 
tween the feaſt of St. Michael, and the Purification,'on. 
in of forfeiture thereof: and the Lord Chancellor and 
ther great officers, have authority to ſet the price” of 
rench and other wines, by the butt, barrel, &c. and 
ſons ſelling at greater prices, ſhall forfeit 40 l. alſo the 
ice of retailing wines is limited by this ſtatute. 
the 1ſt Eliz, cap. 11. no merch ints, or other perſons, 
re to lade or unlade into, or out of any (hip or veſſel, 
goods, wares, or merchandiſe whatſoever, except 
taken by Engliſumen, but only in the day time, and 
certain ports and places appointed in pain to forfeit 
de goods, wares, or merchandiſe otherwiſe laden or un- 
den, or the value; the places aſſigned, to be London, 
uthampton, Briſtol, Newcaſtle, Weſt-cheſter, &c. 
be ffatute of 12th Car. II. Cap. 4. which grants the 
utom-duties of tonnage and poundage to be paid by 
terchints to the King, and declares what particular 
bing may be tranſported, paying the ſaid duties; pro- 
Ys 2nd enats, That all manner of wines imported in 
put of London, or elſe „here, ſhall be freed from the 
npofition of exciſe, 
che 1ſt Will. and Mary, cap. 34. If any merchant, 
ue cooper, or other perſon, ſelling wines by wholeſale 
retail, ſhall corrupt or adulterate any wine, or utter wine 
"ut or adulterated, they ſhall forfeit 3001. for every 
ce; one moiety to the King, the other to the pro- 
Kor, to be removed by action of debt, bill, plaint, or 
Wormation, Kc. and be impriſoned for three months. 
nd by the gth'of Q. Anne, cap. 8. merchants importing 
Rach wine, are to do it in ſhips of 70 tons burthen, 
io 25 the fame comes directly from France into Ire. 
t before ſuch ſhips 


d, nd from thence to England: bu 
turn to France, they are to be loaden with Engliſh 


of the wines; and oath is to be made 
that the goods are intended to 
| See Cuſtoms, | 
ee laint of the decay of trade, and a hu- 
wh - has been obſerved among the better ſort of 
unde "gland, to make a kind of aukward and ill- 
* cules for breeding their children up to it; to- 
d, g tendency to prefer, what we call the pro- 


Slay, divinity, and phyſic, to merchandiſe; has 
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d away as aforeſaid, or the value of the ſame. 
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put ſome perſons upon examining on what foundation 
this way of Judging was erected. The more they looked 
into it, the leſs cauſe they really ſaw for ſo feeble a way 
of thinking ; being fully convinced, that there is not only 
leſs likelihood for a man to raiſe himſelf to any great de- 
gree of eminence in the profeſſions, - than by trade; but 
allo that the road to honour and preferment is as open, 
where the merit is equal, in trade, as in law, divinity, 
or phyſick; and that many more conſiderable eſtates are 


acquired, and even with leſs obloquy, from the one than 
from the others, 


In a pamphlet lately publiſhed, the author ſays, „ Sup- 


7 ing an eminent trader arrives only at the office of 
ord Mayor; in that capacity alone he is Right Honour- 

able, and inveſted with the ſacred character of a judge, 

both in capital and civil matters, preceding even the 

Chancellor, and all other judges and officers of the crown 

in his own juriſdiction, And in caſe of an interregnum, 

is the chief magiſtrate in the realm. G 

traders have arrived at the dignity of Lord Chancellor ; 

have been created peers: 

garter and bath, bannerets, and 


r country, both with 
its ancient and modern, 
is certainly no degrada- 
and it may with ſtrict truth be affirmed, 
that commerce is that alone by which our nation keeps up 


its head, and what renders us of that conſequence with 
foreign powers as we are. And if the following of trade 
had here ever degraded, which in effe it never did, yet 
the brave ſtand which was lately made by the citizens of 
ondon, to ſupport the credit and honour of the nation, 
and the proteſtant ſucceſſion, ſhould be a ſufficient cauſe 
alone to make traders eſteemed by all degrees, as gentle- 
men of worth; and not only ſo, but as a people and 
body of men, the moſt reſpectable and fitteſt to be en- 
. Couraged of any in theſe realms, and a full proof, to all 
intents and purpoſes, that merchandiſe is a worthy and 
honourable employment. - 
Having ſhewn what honour and reſpect the Jews, Greeks, 
and Romans, paid to trade, the author proceeds to ex- 


amine on what footing of honour trade ſtood with our 
anceſtors, and how it now is, or ſhould be 


To begin then with our legiſlative power. 
body of people, who have ſo large 
as traders. Our houſe of commons conſi 
and burgeſſes; but the former, who are 
the landed intereſt, are but fe 
the latter. There are no more 
county, for many, only one; 

ſend one, or more burghers 
trading intereſt ; and theſe 
and reaſon, intends to be ſuch in th 
live there, 


in the benefit of the manufacture eſtabliſhed in that burgh 
or town for which they are choſen, 


are too often elected 


reſpect to its public and private, 
particular laws, 


dently proves how high a value is ſet on our trade by us : 
neither by the laws of the 

land, or honour, in the leaſt detracts from gentilit 3 but 
great traders have been frequently ad- 


pper houſe of parliament; 
have been appointed privy counſellors for their wiſdom ; 


and have been created not only knights, but baronets, 
uſt fully demonſtrate that 

trading was not only formerly, but is, even now, of 
the greateſt conſequence to the Engliſh nation; and never 
did, or can, by our laws or cuſtoms, detract from a 
but on the contrary, that a great part of 

our nobility are immediately deſcended from great traders, 
iſh antiquary, in his titles of honour, 


old times, if a merchant fo thrived, 
that he was able to croſs the ſeas thrice, he was ever after 


reputed a right worthy Thein, and capable of higher ad- 
vancement ; ſo that from hence it appears that traffic at 


that 


* * 
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before. Nor let any one conceit it to be a new or extraor- 
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that time of day ennobled its followers, who were not ſo 


dinary matter, that wealth alone ſhould entitle a man to 
honour,fince it wasa law of old in the moſt flouriſhingſtates. 
Among the Romans, the cenſus ſenatorius, or eſtate of 
a ſenator, was afhxed by Auguſtus at 120,000 ſeſterces 


he who had 100,000 ſeſterces was ranked as a de- 


curio, or kind of fenator in the provinces, -as Pliny ob- 
ſerves in his letters; and he was a Roman knight, whoſe 
eſtate amounted to 400,000 ſeſterces compleat ; which 
Dr. Middleton, in his life of Tully, ſays, made 3229 l. 
of our money, And with us till lately was a law of this 
kind: every man who had 40 l. a year in land was quali- 
fied to be a knight; and from hence came the term of a 
knight's fee with us: but as King Charles greatly miſuſed 
this law in his wants, compelling every man that had that 
qualification in land to become a knight, or to compound; 
it was for that cauſe ranked among the chief grievances 
of his reign, and therefore was aboliſhed by act of parlia- 
ment at the zeſtoration, as may be found in the hiltories 
and ſtatutes of thole days. 

The learned Cambden notes, that Richard II. advanced 
Michael de la Pole, a merchant, to the honour of Earl 


of Suffolk, and made him Chancellor of England: he was 


the ſon of William de la Pole, the firſt Mayor of Kingſton 
upon Hull ; who, on account of his great wealth, had the 
dignity of a baronet conferred upon him; and was alſo made 
ſecond baron of the exchequer by Edward III. “ How- 
ever,” ſays Cambden, © his being a merchant did no 
% how detract from his honour: for who knows not 
„ that even our noblemens ſons have been merchants ? 
« Nor will I deny that he was nobly deſcended, tho' a 
«© merchant.” This Michael was alſo knight of the gar- 
ter, as Vincent in his review of Brooke obſerves; and 
that he could not have been fo at that time of day, by 
the ſtatutes of the order, had he not been a gentleman 
of three deſcents, as he was, bcing the ſon and grandſon 
of a knight; but that ſon a merchant. From whence, 
ſays he, it follows, ** that mercatura non derogat nobili- 
taiti,” that is, trade is no abatement of honour. And as 
ic here may be aſked, What conſtitutes a gentleman with 
us? So, the reply is caſy, being a gentleman, is being 
entitled to bear arms. And Mr. Cambden obſerves, that 
the diſtinction of a gentleman of coat armour, or a 
gentleman of blood, is the bearing of arms from his 
grandfather ; and that he who bears arms from his grand- 
ſather, is to all intents and purpoſes a gentleman of blood; 
ſor which cauſe it is requiſite by the ſtatutes of the Bath, 
that every knight before his admiſſion proves that he is ſo 
qualified. And when a knight of the Bath has thus evi- 
denced his qualification for that moſt honourable order, 
it carties with it, if his merit be equal to the thing, a 
pailoort alſo to the order of the garter.“ The King 
having ordered and ordained, that for the great love, 
„ favour, and confidence, he bears towards the knights 
© of the Bath, that a ſpecial regard ſhall be had to the 
«© preferring, advancing, and preſenting them to be com- 
<& panions of the moſt noble order of the Garter.” 
Guillim, in his chapter of gentlemen, ſays, they have their 


beginning either of blood, as that they are born of wor- 


ſhipful parents ; or, that they have done ſomething in 
peace or war, whereby they deſerve to bear arms and be 
accounted gentlemen. He farther ſays, if a gentleman 
be bound apprentice to a merchant, or other trade, he 
hath not thereby loſt his gentility; and he deſires it may be 
remembered for the honour of trade, that Hen. VIII. 
thought it no diſhonour to him, when he quitted his 
queen, to take to wife Anne, the daughter of Thomas 
Bullen ſometime Mayor of London. To which may be 
added, the thought that the firſt William, who founded 
our royal race, was only the grandſon of a tanner. 

The number of great traders, who have been advanced 
to high honours, or polls of truſt, which might be here 
mentioned, are ſufficient inſtances to prove, that Eng- 
land has few better houſes among the nobility than ſome 
of thoſe families, many of which titles ſtill live in their 
deſcendents. 

As therefore it cannot be doubted, but commerce is of 
the greateſt advantage to a nation, ſo the more country 
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think is beneath their quality. Th 


„ that place is every day filled. 


| gentlemen breed their younger children 0 it 
ſuch families are to be continued, and beco 


public. The importance of an idle 
very finely ſet forth by Mr, Addiſon in he ole, 
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Will. Wimble, who greatly laments 
great families, that had rather ſee their 
gentlemen, than thrive in a profeſſion 


8 humo f he 
© fills ſeveral parts of Europe with prid Wk IA 
s but it is the happineſs of a trading nn Wy : 3 
** that the younger ſons, tho* incapable of ,,** 12 
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** art or profeſſion, may be placed in ſuch 3 
© as may, perhaps, enable theni to vye 
their family.” And here it may not 
down his further opinion in this affair. 

„When I have been, ſays he, upon the 


„ have. often fancied one of our kings Nang oy 1 1 1 
© where he is repreſented in effi "8 in Pr hat no 2 
6 a in eMligy, and looking of the Ki 


upon the wealthy concourſe of people wit, . 


0 uld exe 
f In this caſe, hop g 7 
he be ſurpriſed to hear all the languages of Fm Aſia, Afri 
„ ſpoke in this little ſpot of his former domininn, his good 
to fee ſo many private men, who in his time w Majeſty, « 
© have been the vaſſals of ſome powerful baron þ and the oft 
ciating like princes for greater ſums of money h the ſame it 
were formerly to be met with in the ropa tte | and all wh 
Trade, without enlarging the Britiſh dominion by his maj 
given us a kind of additional empire; it has mug; verument, 
the number of our riches, made our landed eat clauſe ſhou 
* finitely more valuable than they were {crmery la France 
&« added to them an acceſſion of other eltates, * ciding all 
© able as the lands themſelves.” And in another ply merchants 
he ſays, It is the great advantage of a trading ni eſtabliſhan 
as there are very few in it ſo dull and berg great ſerv 
*© may not be placed in tations of life, which my g ſame opin 
* them an opportunity of making their fortung, public-ſpir 
well regulated commerce is not like law, phyſc $ now fou 
& divinity, to be overſtocked with hands; but dd. the Lord! 
« contrary, flouriſhes by multitudes, and gives engl hould be 
© ment to all its profeſſion: fleets of merchantme onſulted | 
5 ſo many ſquadrons of floating ſhops, that vend | need not 
„ wares and manufactures in all the markets of f branches f 
& world, and find out chapmen under the Tropicks" c of fon 
The learned biſhop of Cambray gives alſo his ſe them. 
ments on this ſubje&, in his character of Natal, u Ys th 
account of the Phenicians, by whom, it is ſuppoſed, . 1 
learned archbiſhop means the Engliſh, * You ſe, | F 3 
he, the power of the Phenicians, who have rende A e hi 
c themſelves puiſſant to all their neighbouring nat * 
* by the grandeur of their fleets. Trade, which l * y 
& carry to the furtheſt quarters of the earth, has ; No 
& riched them, that they ſurpaſs the molt four *, 4 
6c le in glory.” And again, inſtructing Tclemzc ans, fi 
people in glory und again, in 8 drugs, a8 
how to eſtabliſh a flouriſhing trade in Italy: © Do, | The 
he, as thoſe people do; receive with kindnels 1 
<« with eaſe all ſtrangers; let them find in your bak 33 
« ſafety and convenience free from reſtraint, and 6. Report 
<« ſuffer yourſelf zo be overcome, at any time, ei {comme 
« with pride or avarice: the true way to get nt 6. All the 
& never to be covetous, and even ſometimes {0 fo os os 
„gain. Make yourſelf beloved of all ſtrangers day relar 
even bear with ſlight inconveniencies from ys | fake 
&© to excite jealouſies from your pride; be as Were onc 
« follow the laws of commerce, which are f- „ n all pro 
ce eaſy ; and ſuffer not your ſubjects on any ce by donatic 
<« infringe them. Keep a ſtrict hand over the _— n this ſ 
e ligence, or vain glory of the merchants, V 1 | ueath 
«© commerce, in ruining the trade themſelves j * * ads and 
6e all things, never attempt to confine commerce” © prody 
© own proper intereſt.”” _ ES 3 Cves are 
This, continues our author, is ſufficient to = A ſuch 
| Clearly this great prelate ſaw the advantage 2c ">, Wuld be 
* © pre French have 
a free ty ade; and his countrymen the Fre * woul be 
greatly increaſed theirs, by following man Frniſh mar 
maxims, to the infinite diſadvantage of the = F war 
But even foreigners themſelves make a 62 40 an E re 
tion and difference in our favour, 3 this el i once 
trader, and thoſe of other nations. nt 
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writes the Baron of Polnitz, a perſon well th co 
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La ope. In England, ſays he, the 
the courts of Ae wih traders u * as they do 
« nobility np however, a great diſtinction ſhould be 
«in F the one and the other. In England, 
« made ts are ſometimes ſprung of the greateſt houſes 
(6 merchants * dom; and it has often happened that 
4 of the OS had of noble families, who have been 
7 younger ug to trade, by the right of ſucceſſion have 
« brought y ary And frequently it falls out, that when 
10 4 uſes a merchant's daughter, ſhe may be his 
40 or tp leaſt a lady of a good family. Whereas 
C * it is always the daughter of a roturier, 
n abich means, born of the dregs of the people.” 

* latute of the 12th of Car. II. it was enacted, 
N alien, or perſon not born within the allegiance 
hat King or naturalized, or made a free genizen, 
of 5 the occupation of a merchant or factor in 
4 huntations or territories to his majeſty belonging, in 
1 Africa, or America, upon pain of forfeiture of all 
Alia en 8 which ate in his poſſeſſion, one third to his 
wn "oy thicd to the governor of the plantations, 
9146 other third to him that ſhould inform or ſue for 


nd all who ſhould be made governors of ſuch plantations 
py his majeſty, ſhould, before their entrance into their go- 
er. make an oath to do their utmoſt that the above 
chule ſhould be punctually obſerved. | 

Ia France there are court merchants for ſummarily de- 
dino all controverſies in trade z and ſeveral Engliſh 
merchants, particularly Mr. Carey, p. 26. fays, that the 
etabliſhment of court merchants in England would be of 
creat ſervice to trade; and Sir Joſiah Child was of the 
ime opinion. To which may be added what another 


b now found to be more room in the Manſion-houſe than 
the Lord Mayors bave need of, a convenient apartment 
hould be allotted for a public mercantile library, to be 
onſulted by all the citizens, as occaſion may require. 

| need not, ſays the author, inform you, of the various 
branches ſuch a library ſhould conſiſt of. Yet for the 
© eof ſome, it may not be amiſs to give a ſummary of 
c them. | 

. All the ſtatutes, and alſo the principal hiſtories of 
Britain, Ireland, and our colonies, with their geography 
nd itinerary deſcriptions. 

2 The hiſtories, geography, and topography, of all the 
tber parts of the univerſe ; with maps, globes, and ſea- 
charts; as alſo the principal voyagers. 

3 A collection of whatever has been written, in any 
guage, on navigation, commerce, manufactures, plan- 
alons, fiſheries, mines, metals, minerals, gems, foſſils, 
ps, agriculture, gardening, manual-arts, &c. 

+ Thechurters, by-laws, uſages, and hiſtories of Lon- 
don; and alſo of all home and foreign ſea-ports, and of 
Other trading corporations at home and abroad. 

ö, Reports, law-deciſions, &c. relating to every branch 
commerce, navigation, manufactures, inſurances, &c. 
b. All the particular rules and uſages of the Britiſh re- 
"*"uc5 of the cuſtoms, exciſe, &c. with whatever elſe 


* relate to commercial affairs, in the moſt extenſive 
nſe, 


ed by 4 So 
. * once a beginning made to ſuch a library, it would, 
ceount + probability, ſoon ſwell to a conſiderable bulk, both 
Cale, nations from the living, and legacies of the dead. 
hich i this ſuppoſition, the author ſays, he would engage to 
and, 4 bequeath ſuch a ſe 


WW t of old, ſcarce, curious, and valuable 
x 8 treatiſes, on the hiſtory, &c. of commerce, 
rlay uct of many years collections, as he humbly con- 
kick. hee” be found in many private hands. 

Wou! 7 $1 public repolitory of mercantile knowledge 
"Yr hrit of its kind probably in all Europe, it 
Mercia e therefore the more worthy of the firſt com- 
n Cty in the univerſe, | f 
wake it) reſpet to a ſuitable ſalary for the | 
"ery little doubt of find 


* ſo noble a deſign ſet 
V Hax x. Adventurers. 5 
companies. 


Reg 5 : . 
rs Waterworks. See Waterworks, 


ibrarian, he 
ing the means for it, were 
on foot. | 


the ſame in any of bis Majeſty's courts in the plantations; 


public-ſpirited merchant has lately ſaid, That as there 


See Merchant- Adventurers, and 


"M8 R 
; | | 5 
Mracnant-Taybrs company of London, was anciently de- 
nominated taylors and linen-armourers, and was incor- 
_ 'Porated by letters-patent of the 5th of Edw. IV. in 1466. 
But many of the members of the company being 
.., merchants, and Henry VII. a member thereof; for their 
greater honour, by his letters-gatent of the 18th of his 
reign, in 1503, he re-incorporated the ſame, by the 
name of the maſter and wardens of the merchant-taylors 
of the fraternity of St. John the Baptiſt in the city of 
London. 5 
They conſiſt of a maſter, four wardens, thirty- eight aſ- 
ſiſtants, and 394 liverymen, whoſe fine is 201. when 
admitted: to whom belongs a ſpacious and ſtately hall 
in Threadneedle-ſtreet, in which the buſineſs of the 
company is tranſacted. They are poſſeſſed of a great 
eſtate, out of which they pay to charitable uſes, purſuant 
to the wills of the reſpeQive donors, about 2000 l. a 
year: ſo that they are, at this day, a very conſiderable 
company, though their appellation is ſomewhat contemp- 


tible, and the occupation by the vulgar deſpiſed and igno- 
miniouſly treated. See Taylor. | 


MERCHANTABLE. Any ſort of goods that are in ſuch 


a condition as the market will vend ; faſhionable; in good 

order, and fit for uſe. 
ERCHANT-man, among ſeamen, is a ſhip fitted out not 
only with the neceſſaries for a voyage, but with com- 
modities for trade, to which it is peculiarly appropriated, 
and ſo has ſeldom more hands than what are ſufficient to 
work the ſhip, or conduct it through its voyage, without 
regard to fighting or defence; unleſs in dangerous places, 
or in times of war, where convoys are not to be procured, 

MERCURY, denotes a fluid mineral matter, perfectly re- 
ſembling ſilver in fuſion, | 
The chief mines of mercury are thoſe of Hungary, 
Spain, ltaly, and Peru. The greateſt part of our quick- 
ſilver is brought us from Friuli in Italy, where there are 
abundance of mines belonging to the emperor, tho* now 
mortgaged to the Dutch. It is found under three ſeveral 
forms; 1ſt, in ruddy glebes or clods called cinnabar ; 
2d, in hard ſtony glebes, or a mineral ſubſtance of a 
ſaffron, and ſometimes a blackiſh colour; 3d, it is alſo 
found pure: for upon opening holes in the beds of tones, 
&c. there ſometimes guſhes a vein or ſtream of pure mer- 
cury, called virgin mercury. This lait fort is moſt 
valued : Paracelſus, and Baſil Valentine, prefer it far to 
any other ſort, for chemical preparations. Dr. Brown 
aſſures us in his travels, that enquiring of one of the di- 
rectors of the quick-filver mines, wherein the difference 
between this and common mercury conſiſted, he was an- 
ſwered, that virgin mercury, mixed and amalgamated with 
gold, renders the ſulphur of the gold volatile : but this has 
been ſeveral times tried without ſucceſs. | 
The uſes of mercury are very conliderable in gilding, 
making looking-glatles, refining gold, but eſpecially in 
medicine. 

Mercury ſhould be choſen white, fluid, clean, quick, and 
of a beautiful water colour ; if, on the contrary, the colour 
is brown and leady, if it ſticks to the hands, if it runs in 
minute globules, it is a fign that it is not pure, that there 
is fome mixture of lead, and conſequtently that it is good 
for nothing, 
Mercury is fold at Amſterdam for about 34 s. ſterl. per lb. 
and is weighed with the bags which hold it, without any 
allowance for deduCtion. 
MERK. A river of the Auſtrian Netherlands, which 
riſes in the province of Brabant, and running north by 
Breda, afterwards turns welt, and falls into the ſea, op- 
polite to the iſland of Qverflakee in Holland. 
MERIDIAN, in geography, is a great circle paſſing thro” 
the poles of the earth. Hence, 1ſt, as the meridian in- 
veſts the whole earth, there are ſeveral places fituated 
under the ſame meridian. 2d, As it is noon tide when- 
ever the center of the ſun is in the meridian of the hea- 
vens, and as the meridian of the earth is in the plane of 
the former, it follows that it is noon, at the ſame time, 

in all places ſituated under the ſame meridian. 3d, There 
are as many meridians on the earth, as there are points 
conceived in the equator. In effect the meridians always 
change as you change the longitude of the place, and 


may 


great 


£ „ 


MER 


may be ſaid to be infinite: each ſeveral place from eaſt to 
weſt having its reſpective meridian. 


Fir/t MERIDIAN is that from which the reſt are accounted, 


reckoning from weſt to eaſt. The firſt meridian is the 
beginning of longitude. See Longitude. 

The fixing of a firſt meridian is a matter merely arbi- 
trary ; and hence different perſons, nations, and ages, 
have fixed it differently z whence ſome confuſion has aroſe 
in geography. The rule among the ancients was to make 
it paſs thro” the place fartheſt to the weſt that was known; 
but the moderns knowing, that there is no ſuch place in 
the earth as can be eſteemed the moſt weſterly, the way 
of computing the longitudes of places from one fixed 
point is much laid aſide. 

Ptolemy aſſumed the meridian that paſſes thro” the fartheſt 
of the Canary iſlands as his firſt meridian ; that being the 
moſt weſtern place of the world then known. After him, 
as more countries were diſcovered in that quarter, the 
firſt meridian was removed farther off. Some fixed it to 
the iſland of St. Nicholas, near Cape Verd: Hondius to 
the iſle of St. James; and others to the iſland of Del Corvo, 
one of the Azores. The lateſt geographers, particularly 
the Dutch, have pitched on the pike of Teneriff ; others 
on the iſle of Palm, another of the Canaries ; and laſtly 
the French, by command of their King, on the iſland 
of Fero, another of the Canaries, 

But, without much regard to any of theſe rules, geo- 
graphers frequently aſſume the meridian of the place where 
they live, or the capital of their country, for a firſt me- 
ridian, and thence reckon the longitudes of their places. 
Attronomers in their calculations uſually chuſe the meri— 
dian of the place where their obſervations are made, for 
their firſt meridian; as Ptolemy at Alexandria; Tycho 
Brahe at Uraniburg ; Riccioli at Bologna ; Mr. Flam- 
ſted at the royal obſervatory at Greenwich; and the 
French at the obſervatory at Paris. 

In the Phil:fophical Trauſactions there is a ſuggeſtion, 
that the meridians vary in time. This ſeems very pro- 
bable, from the old meridian line in the church of St. Pe- 
tronio at Bologna, which is found to vary no leſs than 
cight degrees from the true meridian of the place at this 
time, and from that of T'ycho at Uraniburg, which M. 
Picart obſerves, varies 18 minutes from the modern me- 
ridian. If there is any thing of truth in this hint, Dr. 
Wallis ſays, the change muſt ariſe from a change of the 
terreſtrial poles, here on earth, of the earth's diurnal 
motion, not of their pointing to this or that of the fixt 
ſtars ; for if the poles of the diurnal motion remain fixed 
to the ſame place on the earth, the meridians which paſs 
thro' theſe poles muſt remain the fame. 

But the notion of the changes of the meridian ſeems over- 
thrown by an obſervation of M. Chazelles, of the French 
academy of ſciences, who, when in Egypt, found that 
the four ſides of a pyramid buik_ 3000 years ago, till 
looked very exactly to the four cardinal points, A poſi- 
tion which can never be looked upon as fortuiĩtous. 


Magnetical MER1DIAN is a great circle paſſing thro* or by 


the magnetical poles ; to which the magnetic needle, or 
needle of the mariners compals, it not otherwiſe hindered, 
conforms itſelf, See Magnet and Compaſs. 


MERIDIONAL diſtance, in navigation, the ſame with de- 


parture, or caſting and weſting ; being the difference of 
longitude between the meridian, under which the ſhip 
now is, and any other meridian ſhe was under before. See 
Longitude 


MrRIiDIONAL parts, miles, or minutes, in navigation, are 


the parts by which the meridians in Mercator's chart in- 
creaſe, as the parallels of latitude decreaſe. See Chart. 
The co-ſine of the latitude of any place being equal to 
the radius, or ſemi-diameter of that parallel, therefore in 
the true ſea- chart, or nautical planiſphere, this radius 
being the radius of the equinoQial, or whole line of go 
degrees, the meridional parts at each degree of latitude 
muſt increaſe as the ſecants of the arch contained between 
that latitude and the equinoctial decreaſe. 


The tables therefore of meridional parts in books of na- 
vigation, are made by a continual addition of ſecants, 


calculated in ſome books for every degree and minute of 
latitude ; and theſe will ſerve, either to make or graduate 


a Metcator's chart, or to work the Mercator's failing, 
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To uſe them you muſt enter the table, wid h 
latitude at the head, and with the minute 4 f 
lumn towards the left hand; and in the * int 
ing, you will have the meridional parts, de Of aw 
Having the latitudes of two places, to find the... 

miles or minutes between them : conſider = 0 
places be, one under the equinoctial, and the othe, © 
thereof; or the one on the one ſide the 1 F 
the other on the other ; or whether they both % and 
—_ ſide. a 
f one place lies under the equator, the mes 
nutes next under the degree of latitude of — 5 
is the meridional difference of latitude, or latitude Va 
If one be in north, and the other in ſouth Wing» 
meridional minutes correſponding to the — * 
added together, give the meridional minute; A 
them. N 
Both places lying towards the ſame pole; ſubtrad 
meridional parts anſwering to the leſs Jatitude from * 
he 4 greater, the remainder gives the meridiond x 

MERIGAL. A kind of gold coin current at Sofalo, 2 
Monomotapa, in Africa; worth about 18 8. flerlins. 

MERSEY. A river which empties itſelt into the fe 
Liverpool in Lancaſhire. p 

MERUE. The north branch of the river Mies ter 
mouth, on which the city of Rotterdam in Hola 
ſituated. 

MESANIO, A fort of coral, brought by Europeanstot 
Levant. 

MESCAL. A ſmall Perſian weight, about the 10othy 
of 11b. avoirdupoiſe weight; 600 meſcals making 
batman of Tauris, which weighs 5 lb. 14 02. Ke! 
man, 

MESEEN. A port town of Ruſſia, ſituated on the 
— ns White ſea, in 46 deg. ot E. lon. and 6b de, 

„lat. 

MESSALINES. . A linen manufactured in Egypt, ful 
Cairo and Alexandria. 

MESSETERIA, or Meſeiena. A duty of entry paid 
Conſtantinople for the merchandiſes that arrive th 
particularly furs, and coffee; which duty was ellabll 
for the Sultana Valida, or Queen mother, | 

MESSIEURS. A French title of honour and civility, ! 
frequently made uſe of in England for perfons trading 
partnerſhip, whether merchants, bankers, or trade 

MESSINA. A city and port-town of Sicily, fituated 
the ſtraight, or Pharo of Meſſina, in 15 deg 40 mil 
E. lon. and 38 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 

MESS-MATE, on board of a ſhip, one that aſſo 
with another in eating. 

METAL. A ſimple, ponderous, ſhining, fixt, folfilv 
that fuſes, and becomes fluid, by fire, and by cold 
gulates and hardens into a ſolid maſs, capable of b0 
diſtended under the hammer. 2 | 
Thoſe who hold preciſely to this definition of mt 
low but of fix, as gold, ſilver, lead, tin, iron, 2nd cop 
But chemiſts, perſons who uſually wrap up al * 
myftery, and who would fain have the number o 
tals ſquare with that of the planets, add une ; 
ſilver for a ſeventh, though neither hard nor = 
thus according to them gold anſwers to the lun, f 
the moon, lead to Saturn, tin to Jupiter, te 
copper to Venus, and quickſilver to Mercury 


= 
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nto 


* * A 1 1 
Proportion of the weights of metals amr theme | 
| Ounces. Diachms- 


A cubic inch of gold weighs 12 : 

Of mercury © | - 9 

Of lead — 1 3 

Of ſilver - - 6 ö 

Of copper - * 5 a 

Of iron - — I 6 
+ 


Of tin - — 
By the proportion of theſe weights, that of their 
volume may be calculated. | diſcovered 
Biſmuth is a kind of metal, or half metal, dum be 
in Bohemia; and, as it is pretended, is à me 
lead and tin. 
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MET 


ie regulus of antimony and ſputer paſs alſo for half 
. | 

club. Princes Metal, is a kind of faQti- 
f * the fineſt and pureſt braſs mixed 
ther with ſome mineral as zink, whereby 
ore d iſpoſod to receive a, poliſh, luſtre, &c. 
it "iter to be gilt. It is ſaid to have been invented 
25 fon Rupert, from whom it receives its name. See 
by 


= 7 is compoſition of copper and tin melted 
together = 3 is 22 or 23 pounds of tin to 
The A. * Some add lead and braſs to the 
300 weight See Braſs. See likewiſe the nature, cha- 
mage pwandlion, ules, &c. of all metals under their 
racters, P-. 

oper tin the 28th of Edw. III. 33d Hen. VIII. 
c- : 0 Edw. VI. 5th and 6th Will. and, Mary, gth 
. Wil, III. 12th Anne, and 13th Geo. I. braſs, 
er, latten, bell metal, or ſhruff metal, clean or 
4 except tin, lead, and foreign copper in bars, 
” 1110 except iron, copper, or mundick metal of Bri- 
1 ore, may not be exported, upon forfeiture of double 
te hes. and 10 |. for every 1000 Ib. ; 

vp. en at of 2d and 3d Edward VI. metal is not to be 
len coaſtwiſe in any port, or creek, where the cuſtomer 
or his deputy are nat reſident, on forfeiture thereof, and 
10 l. for every io lb. Carried coaſtwiſe, if bond be 
ken without date, the cuſtomer and comptroller forfeit 
their office, and the value of the metal ; and the cuſtomer 
iu (-xrcher knowingly ſuffering the ſame to be ſhipped, 
and not ſeizing it, forieit office, and the value; As alſo 
miſters, owners, &c. of ſhips, willingly permitting the 
legal ſhipping or not diſcloſing it within three days to the 
cultomer, or comptroller of the port, are to forfeit double 
the value. 

IETALIC, or Metaline, an adjective applied to ſome 
thing that bears a relation to metals. 

Painting in enamel is performed with metallic colours, 
tht is, with ſuch as come from metals, or are made with 
metals; no other being able to endure ſire. 

ETALLURGIA. The art of metals, that is, of pre- 
paring and working metals, from the glebe or mineral 


| to the utenſil. | 
* The metallurgia includes what relates to the finding of 
10 the metalic glebe, or ore in the mine, the judging of its 


kind, richneſs, and the proportion of metal therein ; 
the digging and ſeparating it from the earth, and other 
matters, and the purifying and diſpoſing it into a com- 
peat, pure, malleable metal. See Mine. 

boerhaave divides metallurgia into four parts. The firſt 
teaches how metals grow in the mine, how they are diſ- 
orered, and how procured out of the ſame. The ſe- 
fond how to ſeparate the metalic, from the other matter 
> the ore. The third, how to reduce the ſeparated 
matter to its ſimplicity and ductility. The fourth, to work, 
gd, poliſh, and imitate the finer metals in the coarſer, 
LTECAL. A kind of gold ducat ſtruck at Morocco, 


ud in ſome other towns of that empire, worth about 
ls. 90, ſterling, 


ETEDORS. A $ 


Cadiz, where it ſignifies certain adventurers, who favour 


* exportation of the ſilver bars which the Engliſh mer- 
"ls are obliged to land there, on the arrival of the 
Beons and flota, | | | 
— mctedors are generally the younger ſons of good 
"os _ have no fortune, and who, for one per cent. 
gh ects they ſave for merchants, expoſe them- 
* 75 e riſques, which may accompany this contra- 
ETHEGLIN. 
molt pleaſant an 
kope afford 


A drink prepared of honey ; one of the 
d general drinks the northern parts of 
Mts, See oy ans uſed og the ancient inha- 
n 5 Ways of making it, one of the beſtwhereof 
the comb ut as much live honey naturally running from 
erouoh) into ſpring water, as that when the honey is 

Sal diſſolved, an egg will not ſink to the bottom, 


paniſh term, particularly in uſe at 


M IL 


but be juſt ſuſpended in it. This liquor boil for an hour 
or more, till ſuch time as the egg ſwim above the liquor 
about the breadth of a groat; when very cool, next 
morning, it may be barreled up; adding to each 1 5 gal- 
lons an ounce of ginger, as much of mace and of cloves, 
and half as much cinnamon, all groſly pounded : a ſpoon- 
ful of yeſt may be alſo added at the bung hole, to promote 
the fermenting. When it has done working, it may 
be cloſely ſtopped up, and aſter it has ſtood a month, may 
be drawn off into bottles, 


METKAL, or Miital. A weight uſed by the Arabs, 12 
of which make 1 ounce. | 

METRICOL. A ſmall weight, the ſixth part of an ounce, 
uſed by Portugueſe druggiſts in the Eaſt Indies. Under 


the metricol is the metricoli, which weighs but the eighth 
part of an ounce. | 


MEXICO. See Spanih America. 

MICONA. One of the iſlands of the Turkiſh archipe- 
lago. See Turkiſh iſlands. 5 

MIDDLE latitude, in navigation, is half the ſum of two 
given latitudes. | 

M1pDLE /atitude ſailing, is uſed ſor a method of working 
the ſeveral caſes in ſailing, nearly agreeing with Merca- 
tor's way, but without the help of meridional parts. 

MIDDLEBURG. The capital of the province of Zea— 
land in the United Provinces, ſituated in 3 deg. 30 min. 
of E. lon. and 33 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 

MIDDLEFAR. A Daniſh town on the iſland of Funen, 
See Denmark. 

FIDSHIP-mer, are officers aboard a ſhip, whoſe ſtation, 
when they are on duty, is, ſome on the quarter-deck, 
others on the poop, and in other parts; their buſineſs 
being to mind the braces, to look out, and to give 
about the word of command from the captain, and other 
ſuperior officers: but they alſo aſſiſt on occaſion both in 
ſailing the ſhip, and in ſtowing and rumaging the hold ; 
though they are uſually gentlemen, who, having ſerved 
their time as volunteer, are upon their preferment. 

MILAN dutchy. See 1ta!y. 

MILAZZO. A port-town of Sicily, ſituated on a pro- 
montory of the Mediterranean, in 15 deg, 5 min. of E. 
lon. and 38 deg. 36 min. of N. lat. | 

MILE. A long meaſure, whereby the Engliſh, Italiane, 

and other nations, uſe to expreſs the diſtance between 
places: in which ſenſe mile amounts to much the ſame 
with league uſed by the French and other nations for the 
like purpoſe. See League. : 

The mile is of different extent in different countries: the 
geographical or Italian mile contains 1000 geometrical 
paces, mille paſſus, whence the term mils is derived. 
The Engliſh mile conſiſts of eight furlongs, each furlong 
of 40 poles, and each pole of 16 feet one half. 

Caſimir has made a curious reduction of the miles, or 
leagues, of the ſeveral countries in Europe into Roman 


feet, which are equal to Rhinland feet, generally uſed 
throughout the north. 


Feet, 

The mile of Italy - - — 5009 
of England - Gy 5454 
of Scotland - - 6000 
of Sweden 3 3 coco 
of Muſcovy - - 750 
of Lithuania - 2 18500 
of Poland. = - = 19850 
of Germany, the ſmall - 20000 
The middle - - 22500 
The largeſt += - - 25000 
of France - - - I5750 
of Spain — - - 21270 
of Burgundy - - 18000 
of Flanders - - 20000 
of Holland - „ 240CO 
of Perſia, called alſo Paraſanga I8750 
of Egypt - - 25000 


MILFORi-HAVEN, is ſituated on a bay of the Iriſh ſea, 


in the S. W. part of Pembrokeſhire in Wales, at the 
north entrance of Briſtol channel, and eſteemed one of 
the moſt ſecure and commodious harbours in Europe; 
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M I L 
having 13 roads, 5 bays, and 16 creeks, all known by 
ſeveral diſtinct names, N 0 b 

MILL, is applied to all machines whoſe action depends on 
a circular motion: of which there are various kinds, ac- 
quiting different names, according to the different man- 
ners in which the moving power is applied: however, they 
may all be reduced to three; namely, wind- mills, wa- 
ter- mills, and hand-mills ; under which laſt are alſo com- 
prehended all thoſe worked by horſes, or other animals. 

WWater-Mil1s, are thoſe turned by the force or fall of a 
river or brook ; of which there are two kinds; thoſe, where 

the force of the. water is applied above the wheel, called 
over-ſhot mills; and thoſe, where it is applied below the 
wheel, called under-ſhot mills. 5 

ind-Milus, are thoſe turned by the force of wind ga- 
thered in their ſails: of theſe ſome are called vertical, 
others horizontal, according to the poſition of the ſails; 
or rather according to the direction of their motion, 
with regard to the horizon. 

Portative, or Hand-MiLLs, are thoſe kept in motion by 

the hand; or whoſe mill-ſtones are turned, or piſtons 
driven, by the force of horſes or other beats. 

The uſe of mills and mill-Rones, according to Pauſanias, 
was firſt invented by Myla, ſon of Meleges, the firſt 

King of Sparta: tho' Pliny attributes the invention of 
every thing belonging to bread and baking to Ceres. 
Polydore Virgil was not able to diſcover the author of 
this uſeful machine ; and it is doubted whether or no wa- 
ter-mills were known to the Romans; there being no 

mention made in the Digeſt but of mills turned by flaves 
and aſſes. Salmaſius and Gothofred, however, will not 
allow water-mills to be unknown to the ancient Romans, 
tho' they were not in ordinary uſe, Wind-mills are of 
a much more modern invention; the firſt model of which 
was brought from Aſia into Europe, in the time of the 
holy wars. 

MILL is alſo uſed for any machine which, being moved 
by ſome external force, ſerves to give a violent impreſſion 
to things applied thereto. In this ſenſe they are machines 
of vaſt uſe in the manufactures, arts, and trades, for the 
making and preparing various kinds of merchandiſes, of 
which the principal are thoſe that follow. 

Fulling-M1L1., is a water-mill which raiſes and beats down 
large wooden piſtons in proper veſlels, called peels, or 
troughs, in order to full, cleanſe, and ſcour woollen ſtuffs. 
See Fulling. : 

Linen-Mi1L1s, are not much different from fulling-mills ; 
their uſe being to ſcour linens, after having been firſt 
cleanſed, and taken out of the lixivium or lye. See 
Bleaching. Some of theſe go by water, but the generality 
by horſes. 

Pa per-MiIL, is a water-mill furniſhed with ſeveral large 
hammers, which beat, or pound the rags, in a kind of 
wooden trough ; and thus, by reducing them to little 
pieces, turn them into a fort of pulp, by means of water 
conveyed into the troughs by a pipe for that purpoſe. 
See Paper. CES 
ILL, in coinage, is a machine uſed to prepare the laminæ, 
or plates of metal, to give them the proper thickneſs, 
hardneſs, and conſiſtence, before they are ſtruck or 
ſtamped. This machine has not been long known in 
England, but is of ſome ſtanding in Germany, and con- 
ſiſts of ſeveral wheels, indented like thoſe of clocks, 
which move two cylinders of ſteel, between which the 
metal is palled, to be brought to its proper thicknels ; 

this machine was firſt turned by water, fince by horſes. 

Mit, among gold wire-drawers, is a little machine con- 
fiſting of two cylinders of ſteel, ſerving to flatten the 
gold, or filver wire, and reduce it into laminz, or plates. 
See Gold wire, | 
They have alſo mills to wind the gold-wire, or thread, 
upon ſi k, compoſed of ſeveral rows of bobbins all turned 

at the ſame time, | . 

Ferge-MiLLs, turned by water, ſerve to raiſe, and let fall 
one or more large hammers, to beat and form the iron 
into bars, anchors, or other maſſive works. 

Gun powder-M1LLs, are thoſe uſed to pound, and beat to- 

ether the ingredients, of which gun-powder is made. 
ee Gun-powder. yy 


This is done in a ſort of iron or braſs mortar, by means 


MI IL. 


of iron peſtles worked by a wheel 
turned by the water falling on it. 


, Without fide be cd 


Leather-M1LLs, are uſed to ſcour, and | The mi 
ſkins of ſtags, buffaloes, elks, and be b. is allo 
what we call buft-leather, for the uſe of wi 0 artyT | 
This is effected by means of ſeveral large — 5 bey b 
and falling on the ſkins, in large * ons, ti reality | 
means of a Wheel on the outſide, turned b. rough, ie ly u 
water. | 7 the lng IRDA 

Oil-Mirrs, whether turned by water hen th ſuuated 
horſes, ſerve to bruiſe, or break the 3 2 10 min. 
other fruits, or grains, whoſe juice is to be Fo | INDOK 

| 2 to make oil. | + of " 
awing-MILLs, are water-mills ſerving to dee T. 
or boards, at the ſame time; which * frat. NE. 
eſpecially in Dauphine. They were lately _ "UW gf even 
England, where they were begun to be nk * An 
a view to ruin the ſawyers, which muſt have — . themſel: 

Silk-M1LLs, for ſpinning, throwing, and twiſt 11 mines, 
large round machines in form of turrets, five 2 mines, 
bigh, and fix yards in diameter; which being turn 1d others. - 
by the force of water, or that of men, — I For goic 
ſame time, an infinity of bobbins faſtened he are thoſe 
on the ſilk had been wound to be here ſpun, and toi more at 
There are abundance of mills of this kind in Prax pe che 
eſpecially about Lyons and Tours; ſome of oi ztound 
ſo diſpoſed, as that three of them will go at the . and dp 
time, and by one wheel, worked by water, or b » mn Folan 
4 the 8 de la Charité at Lyons, is e 

ul indeed, a ſingle man working no lei | at lite 
of theſe mills. er ac 

Siamping-M1LL, or Knocking Mill, is an engine in tin wal many G 
to bruiſe the ores ſmall, : len ing 

Sugar-MIII, is a machine that ſerves to bruiſe the ( 8 
canes, and expreſs the liquor or juice contained they les pate 
The ſugar mills are very curious conttivances; of vlt { homas 
there are four kinds, being turned by water, wind, me 2 
or horſes, Thoſe turned by the hand were firſt in uf "ap 
but are now laid aſide, as being an intolerable hardf = | 
among the poor negroes, who were doomed thereto; -_" 
ſides the ſlowneſs of their progreſs. p ber 
Wind mills are the moſt modern, tho? as yet ſomenl * 
rare, except in St. Chriſtophers and Barbadoes, ip ” 
among the Portugueſe. Theſe make good diſpatch, * 
bave one inconvenience, which is, that they are noteal i r 
ſtopped ; which often proves fatal to the negroes that Mun. 
them. | urn 

Tan, or Bark-M1LLs, worked by water, or horſes, mel. 
to cut certain barks into a coarſe ſort of powder, piq 4 ax 
for the tanning of the hides of beaſts. 5 _ 


Mir rs, for ſword-blades, are alſo moved by water, and I 
frequent at Vienne in Dauphiny. By working he ied of 
8 they forge thoſe excellent blades called blade a 

jenne. . 

MILLENER. A perſon who trades principally in wo It 
toys, and attire,. ſuch as head-cloths, ribbands, neck Wat, 
gloves, and the like. See Haberdaſbers compan)» the Bill 

MILLEPEDES, od lice. A ſort of little inſeels, | i * : 
a multitude of feet, uſually of a dark colour, and 1 NERA, 
when touched roul up into a ball; being of conſideravi x 
in diſorders of the reins, obſtruQions of the viſcer * 
particularly in the jaundice. None ag 
There are ſeveral chemical preparations of millepeds * 
ſpirit, volatile ſalt, oil, and wine of millepedes. e. 

MILLET. A ſmall and numerous ſeed in the pod, * 
it is produced, uſed like rice for puddings and _ 

MILLING. See Fulling. cond 

MILLION. The number of ten hundred thou 
thouſand times a thouſand, ted in 
The revenues of princes are now only comp" i 10 { 
lions. A million of gold, or million of manche 


to ninety 


| 05 Io 
times underſtood of a million of pounds, an n U ae 
a million of crowns. mence Kale, 
MILLONES, is a ſubſidy in Spain, which os n anal 
the year 1601, by a grant ef the kingdom, v9 te ia fo 
fleſh, oil, tallow, candles, and ſoap. 14 coin, cu Y tht 
MILL-REE, or Mille ray, a Portugueſe ole 0) | | we dhe 
for ſomewhat more than the Spaniſh piſtole, or e atic 
ſterling. Mites, . 
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called as conſifti:z of 1000 tees: 
from the figure of that 


e mill ree is thu 


t is alſo called a St. Stephen, 


a hereon. 3 
4 a 64 "ub of the little croſs, which in 


s only balf the former; and whoſe value is that 

uſed in computations. p . 10 N 4s 
M NAO. The largeſt of the hilippine iſlands, 

D between 120 and 126 deg. of E. lon. and 5 deg; 

busen of N. lat. See Philippine iſlands. 

10 min. One of the Philippine iſlands, lying 8. W. 


pool. * of A and ſubject to the Spaniards. 
« 8. 


N ; 
N. Lee 5 ground, where metals, minerals, 


. dug up. 
n nrecious ſtones are dug up. a n 
of * dug out of mines being various, the mines 
* ſelves mult acquire various denominations z as gold- 
90 (lver- mines, Copper-mines, iron mines, diamond- 
lies; 


nes, lalt- mines; mines of antimony, of alum, and 
mincs, 


. and ſilver mines, the richeſt and moſt celebrated 


f u and Chili in America. Iron mines are 

"grating Sweden than elſewhere, Copper mines 
be chiefly in Sweden and Denmark. Lead and tin mines 
3 moſt in England: quick- ſilver mines in Hungary 
2 dan, diamond mines in Golconda, and ſalt- mines 
. in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, having 
bt little knowledge in the diſcovering and working of 
mins, the Queen, by the advice of her council, ſent for 
man; Germans experienced in ſuch works, and thoſe of 
In Ving and refining of minerals; who, on their arrival, 
were ng ſooner naturalized; than the Queen, by her let- 
ters-patent of the loch of October 1564, granted to 
T.m3 Thurland and Daniel Houghſetter, and their 
heirs for ever, licence to ſearch for gold, filver, copper, 
ad quickſilyer, in the ſeveral counties of Vork, Lan- 
aſter, Cumberland, Weſtmorland, Cornwal, Devon, 
Glouceſter, and Worceſter, and the principality of Wales, 
for their ſole uſe and profit; other than that her Majeſty 
reſerved to herſelf the tenths of all gold, ſilver, and quick- 
Iver ores, and the re-emption of refined gold and ſilver, 
the former at 8 d. and the latter at 1 d. per ounce, lower 
hen the current price of the ſaid metals; and 2s. 6d, 
for every hundred weight of copper. 
Thurland and Houghſetter having, by virtue of the 
poyers granted them, ſold divers parts, or ſhares, of their 
kid privileges, they were, with the purchaſers, by letters- 
patent, bearing date the 28th of May 1568, incorporated 
bp the ſtile of governors, aſſiſtants, and commonalty of 
the mines royal, The ſhares of this company at firſt con- 
led of twenty-four 3 which have ſince been increaſed 
io ninety-ſix. | 


* "gy a corn meaſure uſed in France, conſiſting of 
uſhels, 

\LIEAD. A port-town of Somerſetſhire, ſituated on 
tie Briſtol channel, in 3deg. 40 min. of W. lon. and 
1 0&9, 18 min. of N. lat. 

NERAL, is ſometimes uſed in general for fell, and 
plcd to any body ſimple or compound, dug out of a 
eam place or mine; from which it takes the 
burinetion. In this ſenſe metals, ſulphurs, foſſil ſalts, 
mm me sal, &c. are minerals, which are divided into 
„the one fuſible and malleable, properly called 
be other deſtitute of theſe properties, and there- 
1 4 [tri ſenſe called minerals. 


o 


de l minerals into ſimple and compound: to the 
ag ſtones, ſalts, as alum, nitre, &c. inflamable 
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1 „as ſulphur and bitumen; and metals, as gold, 


ok 
on IE accurate writers, reſtrain the word mineral 
ak, erwile called ſemi-metal ;z and, in this laſt 
. defined a compound foſſil, wherein 
nk, ing diſcovered, in all reſpects like metal, 
Ne ocher folk, malleable, joined, or compounded with 
de Mtimon 0 ſalt, ſulphur, ſtone, or earth, Such 
Httes, 5 cinnabar, biſmuth, calaminaris, vitriol, 
ates, cobalt, oker, the magnet, lapis - 


MINGLE. 


MIN 


matitis, armenus, cryſtal mineral, and ſtellatus. See 
each under its proper article, 


INERAL Agaric. See Agaric. 


MINERAL Waters, are thoſe which, at their ſpringing forth 


from under ground, are found impregnated with ſome 
mineral matter; as ſalt, ſulphur, vittiol; ſuch are hot 
baths, ſpaws, and purging ſprings. | 


A Dutch liquid meaſure, which in general 
weighs about 21b, 4 oz. avoirdupoiſe. 


MINGRELIA. See-Perfia, 
MINHO. A great river of Spain, which riſes in the N. E. 


of the province of Galicia, and running S. W. thro' that 
principality, paſſes by Lugo, Ortenſe, and Tay ; then 
dividing Galicia from Portugal, falls into the Atlantic 
ocean at Caminha, to the northward of Viana. 


MINIUM. A mineral colour, called alſo red lead, being 


a pteparation of lead performed by fire : which is uſed by 
painters, and i!luminers : it is alſo an ingredient in an offici- 


nal compoſition, called Emplaſtrum de Minio, uſed as a 
deficcative and cicatiizer. See Vermillin. 


MINORCA, is an iſland in the Mediterranean ſea, about 
bo leagues to the ſouthward of the coaſt of Catalonia in 


Spain. In its neighbourhood are Majorca, Yvica, and 
Formentera, which, together with this, conſtituted the 
ancient kingdom of Majorca. The lat. of Port-mahon is 
39 deg. 40 min. north. Minorca is upwards of 33 m. long, 


and varies in breadth from 10 to 13 miles and more; ſo 


that it is nearly of the ſame bigneſs as the iſle of Wight, and 
is divided into four terminos; the termino of Mahon, the 
termino of Alaior, the united terminos of Mercadel and 
Fererias, and the termino of Guidadella. Theſe four 
terminos, of which that cf Mahon is by far the moſt con- 
ſiderable, contain in all about 27,000 inhabitants. Their 
chict towns are thoſe from which the ſeveral cerminos take 
their denomination. | | 
The ſituation of Gibraltar and Port- Mahon are extremely 
commodious for vending ſeveral ſcrts of commodities in 
Spain and Barbary ; and the iſland of Minorca is no leſs 
happily fituated, for carrying on an advantageous com- 
merce with ſome parts of France and Italy ; as it is by 
means of the neighbouring iſland of Majorca with Spain. 
Several ſorts of coarſe woollen ſtuffs, and Manchefter 
goods, would be acceptable in Burbary, provided they 
could be had reaſonably cheap; which can never be, till 
they are all made free ports. Several forts of the manu- 
factures of Mancheſter and Spittlefields would be very 
agreeable to the taſte of the Spaniards, French, and Ita- 
lians : but above all Birmingham ware, cutlery, razors, 
and ſciflars, watches and chains, locks, metal buttons, 
ſnuff-boxes, toys, and all the Bijoux d' Angleterre, as 
the French call them, which they are inexpreſſibly fond 
of, would find a prodigious vent in all theſe countries, 
The leaſt account of the whole trade, that might be car- 
ried on by means of theſe ports, were they made free, 
would be 100,000 |. per anuum, and ſurely ſuch a ſum 
is worth the getting, eſpecially by a nation 80, eco, oool. 
in debt, : 
If a ſcheme of this kind was to take place in the iſland of 
Minorca, it would then alſo ftand a fair chance to be 
peopled by Engliſh families, or by ſuch as are well af- 
tected to the Engliſh government; whereas, at preſent, 
there are ſcarce any, except the garriſon, but biggotted 
Spaniards, who at the firſt taking of the place, would 
be gl:d to have parted with the:r poſſeſſions for a trifle, 
and to have retired into Spain. But now they are got 
immenſely rich, and their lands are ſaid to be more than 
five times their former value; yet their bigottry and 
averſion continue as ſtrong as ever. See Gibraltar. 
MINOT. A French dry meaſure, containing three buſhels, 
MINT. The place where the King's money is coined, 
which is at preſent in the Tower of London; though 
formerly there were mints in moit cities of England, 
Officers of the MinT, are, 1. The warden, who is the 
chief, and is to receive the bullion, and over-ſee all the 
other ofhcers. 2. The maſter-worker, who receives the 
bullion from the warden, caufes it to be melted, and de- 
livered to the moneyers, and takes it fiom them again 
when coined, 3. air de er who is to ſee that the 
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money be made to the juſt aſſize, and to overſee the of- 
ficers. 4. The aſſay-maſter, who weighs the ſilver and 
gold, and ſees whether it be ſtandard. 5. The auditor, 
who takes all the accounts. 6. The ſurveyor of the melt- 
ing, who is to ſee the ſilver caſt out, and that it be not 
altered after it is delivered to the melter, that is, after 
the aſlay-maſter has made trial of it. 7. "The clerk of the 
irons, who is to ſee that the iron be clean and fit to work 
with. 8. The graver, who engraves the dies and 
ſtamps for the coinage of the money. . The melters, 

who melt the bullion before it comes to coining. 10. 
The blanchers, who anneal, or boil and cleanſe the mo- 
ney. 11. The porters, who keep the gate of the mint. 
12. The provoſt of the mint, who provides for all the 
moneyers, and overſees them. And, laſtly, the moneyers, 
ſome whereof ſhear the money, ſome forge it, ſome 
ſtamp or coin it, and ſome round and mill it. See 
Coinage. | 

MIRZEOU. A town of India. See India. 

MISACOMBY. An iſland in the Indian ocean. See Ce- 
lebes. 

MISSEIT. A drug for dying ; which grows, and is cul- 
tivated in Arabia; being brought to Surat by the return 
of the ſhips which the Mogul's ſubjeQs ſend every year to 
Aden. Ihe Europeans buy up but little of it; becauſe 
it is almoſt all conſumed at Surat, and in other parts of 
Guzarat, where it is employed for the printing and paint- 
ing of cotton cloths. 

MISSEL TOE. See Miftlztee. 

MISSEN-maft, or Mizzen-maſt, of a ſhip, is a maſt, or 
round long piece of timber, ſtanding upright in the ſtern- 
moſt part. ; 

Miss EN. ſail, is that belonging to the miſſen-· ard. When 
at ſea they uſe the word miſſen alone, they always mean 

the fail, and not the maſt. 

Some great ſhips require two miſſens; in which caſe, that 

next the main-malſt is called the main-· miſſen, and that next 

the poop the bonaventure miſſen. 

Change the miſſen, is to bring the miſſen- yard over to the 

other ſide of the maſt. 

Peek the miſſen, is to put the miſſen right up and down 

the. maſt. | 

Spell the miſſen, is to let go the ſheet, and peek it up. 

MISSISSIPI. A country of North America; ſo called from 
a river of the ſame name, which rifes in Canada, and 

runs ſouthward above 2000 miles, till it falls into the 
gulph of Mexico. See French America. 

M1ss151P1 Company. See French Vet India companies. 

MISSITAVIA. A duty of entry paid at Conſtantinople 
by Chriſtian ſhips, for which they are exempted from 
the duties of exportation. 

MISTLETOE. A plant of the paraſite kind ; growing 
not on the ground, but on other trees, as the oak, 
apple-tree, pear-tree, white thorn, aſh, lime, willow, 
elm, &c. : . 
Miſtletoe, by phyſicians, &c. called viſcus, grows to the 
height of about two feet, conſiſting of ſeveral ſtems, 
uſually covered with a greeniſh, ſometimes a yellowiſh 
bark, about a finger's thickneſs; hard, woody, and di- 
vided by knots, whence ſpring the leaves; which lie two 
and two oppoſite to each other; oblong, thick, of a 
greeniſn or yellowiſh colour, veined their whole length, 
and rounded at the end. Its flowers grow by three and 
three, trefoil-wiſe, at the extremes of the branches; each 
flower being a yellow calyx, one third of an inch in dia- 
meter, divided into four parts. | 
Ihe fruit likewiſe grows by three and three, at the ex- 
tremes of the branches : they are a kind of white oval 
berries, not unlike little pearls, filled with a flattiſh ſeed 
in form of a heart, covered with a fine ſilvered mem- 
brane, and encloſed by a viſcid, glutinous humour, 
of a whitiſh colour, wherein the ſeed naturally buds or 
germinates, and puts forth two eyes. From this juice it 
is that the Latins denominate the plant viſcus; but the 
fruit grows on different branches from the flowers. 

For the virtues of miſtletoe, it ſeems of the moſt efficacy 
in the epilepſy ; againſt which ſome will have it ſpecific, 
Dr. Colbatch has wrote expreſsly to prove it ſuch. It is 
allo preſcribed in apoplexies, lethargies, and vertigos ; and 
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wore about the necks of children to 
and eaſe the cutting of their teeth. EW wt 
The beſt is the miſtletoe of the oak; those 
this which is commoly uſed, but that LIT” 
Of the 
pear tree, . le @ 
M. Perrault obſerves, that the miſtletoe is I 
_ juice, * yo wars the tree wines 8 l . 
and that tne fruit has always a diſa Ty; 
31 on. 5 Erecable tat Wiley 
Y. A name given by the antients to a kind TOE 
mineral matter, called now chalcitis, ir 
* * 9 Ghalati, 
ITE. A ſmall coin, formerly current 
one third part of a farthing. See Mme, 2 
alſo u a ſmall weight uſed by moneyen 
to the 20th part of a grain, and divided i . 
Weight. « n | © into 24 di k 
MIT HRIDATE. An antidote, or compoſition 64 
of an electuary; ſerving either as a remedy, a ne 
vative againſt poiſons. It is one of the capital medi | loſſes 3 bi 
in apothecaries ſhops, being compoſed of a great t * therefore 
of drugs, as opium, myrrh, agarie, ſaffron, ginger, en MOL 
mon, ſpikenard, frankincenſe, caſtor, pepper 1 Indian oc 
and others, and accounted a cordial, opiate, ſudorie, | Jon. and 
alexipharmic. Matthiolus ſays it is more effectual wr comprehe 
poiſon than Venice treacle, though eaſier to be maj. Ternate, 
It takes its name from its inventor, Mithridates Ki, The Span 
Pontus, who is ſaid to have fo fortified his body and by the ti 
poiſons with antidotes and preſervatives, that when | Moluccas 
had a mind to diſpatch himſelf, he could not find any pa them till 
ſon that would take effect. The receipt of it was fou theſe iſlar 
in his cabinet, written with his own hand, and was ani iſlands, ul 
to Rome by Pompey. It was tranſlated into verſe by which ſe 
mocrates, a famous phyſician, and was afterwards hu found in 2 
lated by Galen, from whom we have it; though ther The land 
room to imagine it has undergone conſiderable alterai of them e 
ſince the time of its royal preſcriber. the coaſts, 
MIXTURE, in matters of drapery, denotes the union They are 
blending of ſeveral wools of different colours, not but ſeven. 
ſpun ; hence a mixture or mixed ſtuff, is that whoſe we Motyr on 
and warp are of wools of different colours dye The King 
mixed before they were ſpun. theſe five 
MOCO, Mocha, or Mocca. A port town of Arabi lebes, and 
lix, ſituated near the ſtraits of Babelmandel, in 45 « were then 
of E. lon. and 13 deg. of N. lat. See Arabia. where for 
MODENA. See Jraly. | Chineſe, : 
MODON, A port-town of Turky in Europe, ſituted A little t 
the province of Morea, in 21 deg. 30 min. of Elo Laſt Indie 
7 deg. of N. lat. blen; f 
MOEDA. See Meidere. Rl other il 
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MOFUMA, A large tree, growing in ſeveral partsd with each 
Lower Ethiopia, particularly near rivers, and in! The Port 
grounds; which is a kind of cork, its timber {erin empire an 
the making of ganoes : the principal commodity it in the quar 
duces is a fort of cotton or wool, with which 5! * thi 
and branches are entirely covered. _ = K 

MOGULSTAN, or Inde/tan. See India. qQuelt ; as 2 

MOHABUT. A coloured cotton cloth, brought fon Fam 
Eaſt Indies; the piece being of ſeven els and 4 , -" 
and 3-4ths breadth. 10 05, t 

MOHAIR. The hair, or wool, of an animal, = | mae, 
mon in Turky, called a mo, and like the Log! | 1 
The hair is uſed for covering buttons, and in d 42 Thi . 9 h, 
ſactures; particularly it is frequently uſed Hon * an 
rukes; but it is prohibited to be export 77 by on m 
on pain of death, unleſs it is manufacture * 2 | 
however, under the ſanction of the Muſſulmen at tl 1 th 
prieſts, it is commonly exported raw. ak, k * oy 

Mon aiR, is alſo a kind of ſtuff, ordinarily of : . 3 | 
woof and warp, having its grain wove vet) 0 oo 44 ey 
There are two kinds of mohair 3 the _— — Fs 
plain, the other watered like tabbies; the = , * 
tween the two conſiſting only in th1s, that — bn rea 
calendered, the other not. T here are alſo — A 7 | 
plain and watered, whoſe woof is woollen, King 00 
thread. ö i N 
The Chineſe mohairs are but very indifferent Je Fabre 
nufactured at Paris are much in eſteem 3 3 1. 
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he Comora iſlands, in the Indian 
oo * — 30 min. of E. lon. and 12 deg. of 
Iſlands. | 
| 00 A of the five nations of the Iroquois. 
- lan America. 


A Portugueſe gold coin, firuck for 4 mill- 
DID gory in England for 27 5. 
be "i, The half of any thing. 

7 Ge Muldaw. 
0 — = Melaſſes. That. groſs, yet fluid matter, 
DLO or ſugat, after refining; which no boiling will 
En e, conſiſtence more ſolid than that of ſyrup ; 
wm alſo called /yrup of ſugar- Sec Sugar. . 
ence iv, moloſſes are only the ſediment of one kind of 
A ed chypre, or brown ſugar, which is the refuſe 


N * ſugars, not to be whitened, or reduced into loaves, 
or 0 


uſed in Holland among poor le, 

. 28 of tobacco, and dead of figure > 
by 1 40 a kind of brandy, or ſpirit, made of mo- 
15 but by ſome held exceedingly unwholſome, and 
eee diſcouraged. See Brandy, and Spirits. : 

MOLUCCA'S, or Clove Hands, are ſituated in the 
N — ocean, ſouth of the Philippines, in 125 deg. of E. 
on, and between 1 deg. ſouth, and 2 deg. of N. lat. 
comprehending the iſlands of Bachian, Machian, Motyr, 
Ternate, Tydore, and Amboina. 
The Spaniards diſputed their poſſeſſion for ſome time ; but, 
by the treaty of 1520 between the two nations, the 
Moluccas were ceded to the Portugueſe, who poſſeſſed 
em till 160 1; when the Dutch entirely expelled them 
theſe lands, which they commonly called the ſpice- 
ſands, upon account of the nutmeg, ſpice, and cloves, 
which ſeveral among them produce in abundance, not 
found in any other part of the world, 
The land of the five firſt iſlands is much elevated ; each 
of them conſiſting of one only mountain, beginning from 
the coaſts, and raiſing its ſummit very high. 
They are all very ſmall ; Ternate the principal being 
but ſeven leagues in circumference, Machian about fix, 
Motyr only four 3 Bachian is larger, but half waſte. 
The King of Ternate reigned formerly, not only over 
theſe five iſlands, but alſo over ſeveral others of the Ce- 
lebes, and others, to the number of 72. His ſubjects 
mere then obliged to bring their ſpice into his capital; 
where foreign merchants, ſuch -as the Javans, Maleſe, 
Chineſe, and Portugueſe, came to furniſh themſelves. _ 
A little time after the arrival of the Portugueſe in'the 
Laſt Indies, this great power of the Ternateſe began to be 
la. ken; for the inhabitants of Macaſſar, Tyꝗore, and ſeve- 
ral other iſlands, having revolted, and entered into a league 


The Portugueſe, attentive to all that might extend their 
empire and conqueſts in the Indies, interfered very ſoon 
in the quarrel ; and taking advantage of the preſent ſitua- 
don of things, eſtabliſhed themſelves in Ternate, even 
with the King's conſent, and afterwards by right of con- 
quelt; as alſo in Tydore, Machian, Amboina, Banda, Ti- 
nor, and Solor, where they erected forts, and made 
themſelves maſters of the ſpice-trade. 

In 1605, the Dutch appeared at Ternate; when the 
nateſe, tired of the Portugueſe power, received and 

emitted them to build the fort of Terluco, one of the 

irſt they had in the Indies. 

— change of maſters not having made the Ternateſe 
we more eaſy, who to the yoke of the Portugueſe 
po that of the Dutch, they ſtrove ſeveral times to 

» "ee of the latter, but always unſucceſsfully, being 

in 6 to make divers treaties in 1609, 1612, and laſtly 
4 watch tending to deprive them of the little li- 

” mey had, excluded ſtrangers entirely from the Mo- 

—_ and aſcertained ſolely to the Dutch all the clove- 
Ke of theſe iſlands, 

6. Aer, which reſtored to the King of Ternate all 

Ap 6 0 Dutch had poſſeſſed themſelves of in the 

Kin 3 it was ſtipulated, that all the ſubjects of the 

"ep oo evacuate Amboina and that this prince 

10 unce for ever in favour of the Dutch, all right 

'Uue to this iſland. | 


at no Indi | ived | 
o Indian or European trader ſhould be received in 
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his ports, without a paſſport from the governor-general 
of Batavia; and that thoſe arriving with a paſſport ſhould 
put in at Amboina, no where but under the fort of the 
Victory; and at Hitou, Hou, and Cambelles, in the 
iſland of Ceram, no where but under the redoubts. 
That thoſe who ſhould weigh anchor in theſe places might 
negotiate their merchandiſe ; but not take in cloves, un- 
der the penalty of confiſcation, and life. 

That thoſe who ſhould arrive there without a paſport 
ſhould pay the fines regulated by the treaty. 

That for hindering a contraband clove trade, it ſhould be in 
the option of the Dutch to make entrenchments and forts 
where they ſhould judge proper, and that the Ternateſe 
ſhould be obliged to work at them. 

That the crimes and miſdemeanors of the King's ſubjects 
ſhould be judged by the Dutch governor at Ternate, as 
baving the principal authority. 

That the cloves ſhould not be delivered to any but to the 
company's factors. | 
Laſtly, that in caſe of nonperformance of this article, all 
the countries and inhabitants depending on the King of 
Ternate ſhould belong to the company; which notwith- 
ſtanding reſerved to itſelf the liberty of taking in ſago at 
Ceram, and other places reſtored to the Ternateſe. 
Since this treaty the Dutch have remained abſolutely in 
poſſeſſion of theſe five iſlands; in which they have ſeve- 
ral forts, and ware-houſes for the clove-trade. 

The forts of Ternate are three in number, namely, 
Maloya, or Orange fort, near which the King reſides ; 
Tolucco, called alſo Holland, to the eaſt of the iſland ; 
and Tacomma, which the Dutch call Villemſtad. 
The iſland of Machian has likewiſe three, Taffalo, 
Noftagnia, and Tabillola. 

Motyr has but one fort. 

The forts of Bachian are Labora on the coaſt, and Gem- 
medoura up the country. 

Laſtly, the company has three forts at Tydore. 

All theſe iſlands are ſcarce productive of any thing but 
cloves; which is almoſt the only trade of the Dutch in 
theſe parts. 

Ternate affords, one year with another, 4 or 500 bars 
of cloves, and about 1000 in the plentiful ſeaſon, which 
happens once in ſeven years, each bar belng 550 lb. 
avoirdupoiſe, 

Tydore 300 bars, Motyr only 100, Machian 300, and 
Bachian about 100 ; but in plentiful ſeaſons they yield 
more, 

Beſides cloves, ſome tortoiſe-ſhells are brought from 
Ternate, An abundance of coarſe cottons are imported 
there, particularly from Guinea; beſides other cotton 
cloths and handkerchiefs, called tamettes, brought from 
Bouton ; ſeveral ſtuffs, and other European merchandiſe, 
for the Dutch ; and proviſions from Batavia, particularly 
rice and ſago. | 
The iſland of Amboina is ſituated in 126 deg. of E. lon, 
and 3 deg. 40 min. of S. lat. 300 miles S. W. of Ter- 
nate, and 100 N. W. of the Banda iſlands, being about 
70 miles in cireumference; and the iſthmus, dividing it 


into two parts, being very narrow, makes it appear as 


two iſlands. | 

When the Portugueſe took poſſeſſion of it in 1517, it 
belonged to the King of Ternate. The Dutch took it 
in 1603 or 1605, and kept it only till 1620; but hav- 
ing afterwards retaken it, they have ever ſince kept it; 
pretending, that beſides the right of conqueſt, it alſo be- 
longed to them by the ceſſion which the King of Ternate 
made thereof by the treaty of 1638. | 


- Beſides the great iſland of Amboina, there are ſome ſmall 


ones near it, where the Dutch have planted clove-trees, 
which grow and produce fruit, as well as at Amboina. 
Theſe iſlands are Oma, Ulcaſter, Noſslaw, Onima, 
Maſſalon, Mulana, and Octava, where tlie company has 
forts and factories, both for keeping the inhabitants in 
awe, and for hindering a clandeſtine trade. 
The Dutch have three forts at Amboina, namely, the 
Victory, Hitou, and Low. | 
The fort of the Victory has four baſtions, and is ſituated 
two leagues in the bay, defended by 60 pieces of cannon, 
and a garriſon of 620 men, It is the reſidence of the 
7 governo, 
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governor, and the ſecond of the great governments of 
the Dutch India company, which keeps there a council 
of 15 perſons, for regulating the affairs of the iſland, and 
its commerce, but ſubordinate to the council of Batavia, 
When the Dutch made themſelves maſters of this iſland, 
there were but few clove-trees in it; but they planted 
ſuch a number there, that it furniſhes alone more than 
all the other Moluccas. ; 
The greateſt crop is at Hitou, Lohor, Cambell, and 
Liſſedi; as alſo at Natua, Cayola, Caboar, Lariſque, 
Vaſqueſia, Ouri, and Aſſelouli, in the ſmall iſlands. 
The whole iſland of Amboina is divided into feveral-vil- 
lages, and each village has ſeveral orchards, equally cul- 
tivated by the Dutch, the Metives, and the iſlanders ; 
each of whom is obliged to plant 10 clove-trees every 
year; which has extremely multiplied them, and leaves 
ſcarce any room for the culture of other fruits, legumes, 
and neceſfaries of life, which are brought from other 

parts, particularly from Batavia. | 
Nutmegs have been planted in this iſland, but with little 
or no ſucceſs. | 
At ViQoria there are large warehouſes always ſtored 
with ſtuffs, cloths ready made, cotton cloths, and 
other Indian and European merchandiſe, which the in- 
habitants furniſh themſelves with according to their 
wants, and by which the company has conſiderable 

rofits. 

The proviſions, ammunition, and merchandiſe, come 
there from Batavia every year, in two of the company's 
ſhips, which return entirely laden with cloves ; there be- 
ing ſometimes ſuch an abundance of this ſpice, that they 
are obliged to be burnt, or caſt into the fea ; and this 
happens by the treaty of the Dutch with the inhabitants, 
to take all their cloves at the fixed price. 
At Amboina are reckoned upwards of 60,000 inhabitants, 
including the Dutch, who are much the ſmaller part : 

ſo that there is a neceſſity of behaving with circumſpec- 
tion, and of holding great garriſons to keep the natives in 
reſpect, if they were not duly ſatisfied for their cloves. 
The Engliſh had formerly faQtories and ſettlements in this 
land as well as the Dutch: but the latter, under pre- 
tence that the former were concerned in a plot againſt 

* them, fell upon the Engliſh merchants and factors, tor- 
tured them by all the cruel methods they could invent, in 
order to oblige them to confeſs a plot, and then cruelly 
put them to death, in 1622; ſince which time the Dutch 
have monopoliſed the fine ſpices, and excluded all the 
reſt of the world from them. 

The Little MoL.uccas, or the lands of the Celebes. See 
Celebes. 

MOMBAZA, or Monbaſa. A city and ifland on the eaſt 
coaſt of Africa, ſituated in 48 deg. of E. lon. and 4 deg. 
of S. lat. 


"MONA, An iſland of the Baltic, ſituated S. W. of the 


iland of Zeland, in 12 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 55 
deg. 20 min, ol N. lat. ſubject to Denmark. 
MONACO. An Italian filver coin, worth 1 s. 724. ſter- 
linz, and current in tbe principality of Monaco. 
Mcracon. A port-town of Italy, in the territory of Ge- 
noa, ſituated in 7 deg. 18 min. of E. lon. and 43 deg. 


$3 min. of N. lat. but ſubject to the prince of Monaco, 


who is a general in the French ſervice. See /taly. 
MONDEGO. A river of Portugal, which runs from E. 
to W. through the province of Beira; and having paſſed 
by the city of Coimbra, falls into the Atlantic ocean 30 
miles below that city. F310 
MONDILO. A corn-meaſure uſed at Palermo; 4 of 
which make the tomolo, and 16 tomolos the ſalmo, or 
7 buſhels Wincheſter meaſure, 5 
MONEY. A piece of metal marked for coin with the 
arms of a prince or ſtate, who make it circulate or paſs at 
a fixed rate, for things of different value, to facilitate the 
buſineſs of commerce, | 
Paulus the lawyer defines money, a thing ſtamped with a 
public coin, and deriving its uſe and value from its im- 
preſſion rather than its ſubſtance. 1 
Monſicur Boizard defines money a piece of matter to 
which public authority has affixed a certain value and 
weight, to ſerve as a medium in commerce. 5 


trucking or exchanging commodity for CORTE Wa | 


time of Abraham, who paid 400 ſhekels for a 


pieces of eight, ducats, &c. ; which ſee under ther a 


ties, as matter, form, and weight or value. Per, 


ſtamped on a Roman coin till after the fal 
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The era of the invention of money i; ng 
ſettled, *'T here is no room to doubt, but th aly ty images © 


lieſt ages the ordinary way of traffic amy "tea 0 — 5 
uppf 


in Homer, the golden armour of Glaucus on I were . 
1 cows, and that of Diomedes at ten, 4 * _ 
But, in courſe of time, it was found neceſſary j "day 3 
of commutative juſtice, to have ſome 8 in they bad wan | 
ſtandard, according to which all other thing, dall 0 — 

mated. This, as ſome gather from Joſephus ma * * 
vented by Cain ; though the firſt we hear cf iy 5 7 


fit, zug 


On the foot money now ſtands, it mn gg 
into real or effective, falſe and imaginary, * 
Real money includes all coins, or ſpecies of 
copper, and the like, which have courſe- in 
and really exiſt : ſuch are guineas, crown 
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was about 
with the | 
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other: 5 
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per heads, as alſo under Cain. 
Real money, civilians obſerve, has three eſſential q 


ter, copper is thought to have been firſt coined, x, By theſe 1 
wards filver, and laſtly gold, being the moſt beak heir old ! 
ſcarce, cleanly, diviſible, and pure, of all met ls 30 p 
The degrees of goodneſs are expreſſed in gold * ey, dy pe 
and in ſilver by pennyweights ; becauſe there ar k | mult be 
reaſons for not coining them pure and without ay ply ; the 
as the great loſs and expence in refining them, then number. 
ceſſity of hardening them to make them more tw us, which 
= the ſcarcity of gold and filver in moſt countries, & Nancas 80 
oy. : Aci. E 
Among the antient Britons, iron rings, or iron glu beſe mal 
were uſed for money; among the Lacedemonians, in ld and fi 
bars, quenched with vinegar, that they might not fx elt Swot 
for any other uſe, Seneca obſerves, that there ws a the price 
tiently ſtamped money of leather, corium forni fall og Canu 
impreſſum. And the ſame thing was put in pradice a en 23 
Frederic IL. at the ſiege of Milan; to ſay nothing d frre of go 
old tradition, that in the confuſed times of the ba The Danes 
wars, the like was done in England: but the Holz Tat 
coined great quantities of paſte- board in the year 15 Aber the 
Numa Pompilius made money of wood and leather; 1 plainly 
does it appear that the Romans were much acquaint 4 the ab 
with the art of ſtriking money in metal during the ti ex 
of their kings; the firſt. filver money they coined be. 11 vn 
in the year of Rome 484, and their firſt geld mai | » Foy 
in 546. See Cai nage. | * phe 
As to the form of money, it has been more ves 11 4 . 
. . Ln crea: 

than the matter; under this being comprehenced wil, to 
weight, figure, impreſſion, and value. 5 +804 
For the impreſſion; the Jews, though they dere = "fp 
images, yet ſtamped on the one ſide their ſheke, ! uld tell h. 
golden pot which had the manna, and on the dt a 
Aaron's rod ; the Dardans, two cocks fighting; © Sar 
ander, as is held by ſome, his horſe Bucepbalus; * ed thouſar 
this may be doubted of, in regard the horſe I fount mon of St. 
frequently on the coins of ſeveral of the Kings d! Ls hens 
cedon, his predeceſſors, as on his. The Athen bough the 
ſtamped their coins with an owl, or an ox; my le King, y. 
proverb on bribed lawyers, Bos in lingua. the * their ſubje 
of Egina, with a tortoiſe z whence that other « 8 at leaſt 
Virtutem et ſapientiam vincunt teftitudines, Fer de. ty, four f 
mans, the monetarii ſometimes impreſſed the "ay If the Abbe 
men that had been eminent in their families x] 88 two, 8 
coins; but the head of no living perſon a orma! 


'] of He (0 


g Only pen 
l the other 
th a croſs | 
ted, and 
led halfper 
| ſhings, 0 
the time 0 


monwealth : from that time they bore the oy 
head-on one ſide; and hence the practice of wy 
prince's image on coins, bas obtzined among © lobe 
nations, the Turks and other Mahometen c 
cepted; who, in deteſtation of images, 1 ni 
prince's name, with the year of the tranſaugt. 


their prophet. 0 Pag Lerman 

As to the figure, it is either round, a5 are, 8 ja of its 
moultangular or irregular, as in Spam! EM the inhabj 
fome parts of the Indies; or nearly globular, ortly ; 

of the reſt. * lent for 


; % Britain, the Bl. 

Aſter the arrival of the Romans in 8 witl 
imitated them, coining both gold an * 
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of their kings ſtamped on them: but when the 


Images 
luna had ſu 


and brought in their own ; which 
ſuppreſſed 


nt from the time of Claudius to that of Va- 


uten King in the iſland z in whoſe time all money- 


ts began to paſs 
hoo, Pen and mancaſes. r : 
Pence ſeems borrowed from the Latin pecunia, or ra- 


| n account of its juſt weight, which 
an oo 2. Rerling ; theſe bales NE ſtamped 
wet the King's image on the one fide, and either the 
ot ter's, or the city's where it was coined, on the 
=” 6 of theſe pence made their ſcilling, probably ſo 
bd from ſcilingus, which the Romans uſed for the 4th 
M of an ounce: 40 of theſe ſcillings made their 
* and 400 of theſe pounds were a legacy, or a 
11 for a King's daughter, as appears by the laſt will 
King Alfred. See Penny, =» f 
3, theſe names they tranſlated all ſums of money in 
ir old Engliſh Teſtament ; talents, by pounds; Ju- 
Is's 30 pieces of ſilver, by 30 ſcillinga ; tribute-mo- 
ey, by penining 3 and the mite, by feorthling. 
I: mull be obſerved they had no real money, but pence 
nly ; the reſt being imaginary monies, that is, names 
f numbers or weights: 30 of theſe pence made a man- 
us, which ſome take to be the ſame with a mark; 
nanc?, as appears by an old MS. being quinta pars 
wie. See Mark. | 
heſe manca's, or mancus's, were reckoned both in 
old and ſilver; for, in the year 680, Ina, King of the 
Veſt Saxons, obliged the Kentiſhmen to buy their peace 
t the price of 30,000 manca's of gold. In the notes on 
ling Canute's laws, there is this diſtinction, that man- 
uſa was as much as a mark of ſilver, and manca a ſquare 
Fece of gold, valued at 30 pence. 
The Danes introduced a way of reckoning money by 
res, per oras, mentioned in Domes-day book; but 
ether they were a ſeveral coin, or a certain ſum, does 
ot plainly appear. This, however, may be gathered 
dom the abbey book of Burton, that 20 ores were ęqui- 
alent to two marks. 
They bad alſo a gold coin called bizantine, or bezant, as 
ing coined at Conſtantinople, then called Bizantium ; 
he value of which coin is not only now loſt, but was ſo 
lirely forgot, even in the time of King Edward III. 
Pat whereas the Biſhop of Norwich was fined a bizantine 
gold, to be paid to the Abbot of St. Edmond's Bury, 
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gere! Ir infringing his |-berties, as it had been enacted by par- 
te, ment in the time of the conqueror, no man then living 
ie ab buld tell how much it was; ſo it was referred to the 
i: A 0g to rate how he ſhould pay; which is the more un- 


countable, becauſe but 100 years before, two hun- 
ed thouſand beſants were exacted by the ſoldan for the 
Infon of St. Lewis of France, which were then valued 
one hundred thouſand livres. 
houph the coining of money is a ſpecial prerogative of 
e King, yet the antient Saxon princes communicated it 
their ſubjeQs ; inſomuch that in every good town there 
8 leaſt one mint, but at London eight; at Canter- 
r for the King, two for the Archbiſhop; one 
' the Abbot at Wincheſter ; ſix at Rocheſter; at Haſ- 
8 lwo, &c. 
omen Kings continued the ſame cuſtom of coin- 
he! pace, with the prince's image on one ſide, and 
* N the city where it was coined, 
4 rols ſo deeply impreſſed, that it might be eaſily 
and broken into halves; which ſo broken they 


alfpence 3 or int 5 
knkings, or fen lg four parts, which they called 


the time of Richard J. 
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money coined in the eaſt-parts 
** * _ in ſpecial requeſt in England, on ac- 
th baba) and was called Eaſterling money, as 
ay — 2 thoſe parts were called Eaſterlings. 

re fent for Alpes of thoſe people ſkilled in coining 
or to England, to bring the coin to perfection; 


bdued the kings of the Britons, they alſo 
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which ſince has been called Sterling, for Eaſterling. See 
Sterling, 

King Edward I, who firſt adjuſted the meaſure of an ell 
by the length of his arm, herein imitating Charles the 
Great, was the firſt alſo who eſtabliſhed a certain ſtandard 
for the coin; which is expreſſed to this effect by Greg. 
Rockley, mayor of London, and mint-maſter.—A pound 
of money containeth 12 ounces; in a pound there ought 
to be 11 ounces, 2 caſterlings, and 1 farthing ; the reſt 
alloy. The ſaid pound ought to weigh 20 8. and 39. 
in accompt and weight. The ounce ought to weigh 
20d. and a penny 24 grains and a half. — Note, That 
II oz. 2 dwt. ſterling ought to be of pure ſilver, called 
leaf-filver; and the minter muſt add of other weight 
17 d. halfpenny farthing, if the ſilver be ſo pure. 

Falſe or baſe money, is either that ſtruck by an unqualified 
perſon, and of unſtatutable metals; or that Which has 
loſt of its weight, either by being clipped on the corners, 
or filed on the edges; or laſtly, by having ſome of its 
ſurface peeled off; if gold, by aqua regalis ; if ſilver, by 
aqua fortis. 

Another kind of baſe money, is that made of pieces of 
iron, copper, or other metal, covered on each tide with 
a thin plate or leaf of gold or ſilver, neatly ſoldered and 
Joined around the edges, and ſtruck like other coin, with 
figures, legends, &c. only to be diſtinguiſhed from them 
by the bulk, weight, and ſound. 

Imaginary money, or money of accompt, is that which has 
never exiſted, or at leaſt which does not exiſt in real 
ſpecie:; but is a denomination invented, or retained, to 
facilitate the ſtating of accompts, by keeping them ill 
on a hxed footing, not to be changed like current coins, 
which the authority of the ſovereign raiſes or lowers ac- 
cording to the exigencies of ſtate; of which kind are 
pounds, livres, marks, maravadies, &c. 

Money of accompt, acgording to Boizard, is a ſum of 
money, or a certain number of ſpecie, which may 
change in ſubſtance and quantity, but never in quality: 
thus 501. conſiſts of 50 pieces called pounds, which are 
not real, but may be paid in ſeveral real ſpecies, as in 
guineas, crowns, ſhillings, &c. which are changeable, 
as guineas, ſometimes higher, ſometimes lower. 


Monies of accompt, or manners of reckoning money in Europe 
and Aſia. 

It is here neceſſary to confine the ſubje& to the monies of 
thoſe two parts of the world: America having none ; 
the reſpective monies of accompt of the Europeans, who 
have made ſettlements there, being eſtabliſh:d with them. 
As to Africa: in the cities of Barbary and Egypt, where the 
Europeans traffick, they reckon much after the ſame man- 
ner as in the Levant, and in the dominions of the Grand 
Signior : for the reſt, throughout that vaſt extent of coaſt 
where Europeans trade for negroes, gold duſt, elephants 
teeth, wax, leather, &c. either the miſerable inhabitants 
know not what money of accompt is; or, if they have 
any, it is only what ſtrangers, ſettled among them, have 
introduced. The macoute, however, and the piece, 
which are manners of accompting among theſe people, 
will be mentioned in their place. 
erfian monies of accompt, In Perſia they accompt by the to- 
man, called alſo man and tumein, and the dinar biſti. 
The toman is compoſed of 50 abaſſie, or 100 mamodies, 
or 200 chapes, or 10,000 dinars, which amounts to 
about 3 l. 12s. 6 d. ſterling the toman. They alſo ac- 
compt by larins, eſpecially at Ormus, and on the coaſts 
of the Perſian gulph ; the larin being equivalent to 11d. 
ſterling ; and on that footing uſed allo in Arabia, and a 
great part of the Eaſt Indies. 5 

Chineſe monies of accampt, are the pic, picol, and tael; 
which, though in effect weights, likewiſe ſerve as monies 
of accompt, obtaining in Tonquin as well as China, 
The pic is divided into 100 catis, ſome ſay 125; the 
cati into 16 taels, each tael equal to I ounce 2 drachms: 
the picol contains 66 cotis 3-4ths; and the tael is equi- 
valent to 6s 8 d. ſterling. 

Faponeſe monies of accompt, are the ſehuites, cockiens, 
oebans or oubans, and taels, 
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A:gul monies of accompt. At Surat, Agra, and the reſt of the 
eſtates of the Great Mogul, they uſe Jacres, acres, or 
leeths; implying a hundred thouſand : thus a lacre of ru- 
pees is a hundred thouſand rupees. 

Maonies of accompt of other iſlands and coaſts of India. Through- 

out Malabar, and at Goa, they uſe tangas, vintins, and par- 
dos xeraphin. The tanga is of two kinds, good and bad 
alloy. Hence their cuſtom is to count by good or bad 
money; the tanga of good alloy being 1- 5th better than 
the bad; ſo that 4 tangas good being allowed the pardos 
xcraphin, there will be required 5 of the bad; 4 vintins 
good make a tanga likewiſe good; 15 barucos, a vintin; 
the good baruco equal to a Portugueſe ree, a French de- 
nier, or 1-13th of a penny ſterling. In the iſland of Ja- 
va, they uſe the ſonta, ſapacou, fardos, and catis; which 
laſt, together with the Jeeth, or lacre, is much uſed 
throughout all the Eaſt Indies: the ſanta is 200 caxas, or 
little pieces of that country hung on a ſtring, equal to 
10-12ths of a penny ſterling ; 5 ſantas make the ſapa- 
cou; the fardos equal to2s. 8 d. ſterling; the cati con- 
tains 20 taels ; the tael 6s, 8d. Rteiling, 
There are iſlands, cities, and ſtates of the Eaſt Indies, 
whoſe monies of accompt are not here expreſled ; 
partly becauſe reducible to ſome of thoſe above men- 
tioned, and partly becauſe there is no certain conſiſtent 
accompt of them. 

Aſrican monies of accompt. From Cape Verd to the Cape 
of Good Hope, all exchanges and valuations of merchan- 
diſe ate made on the foot of the bar, macoute and piece; 
which, though no monies of accompt, ſerve in lieu 
thereof; for thoſe people having no real monies, need 
no imaginary ones to eſtimate them by. At Loango de 
Boirie, and other places on the coaſt of Angola, the eſti- 
mations are made by macoutes; and at Malimbo and Ca- 
bindo, on the ſame coaſt, the negroes reckon by pieces. 
Among the firſt, the macoute is equivalent to 10; and 
10 macoutes make 100; which likewiſe leaves a kind of 
imaginary money. To eſtimate any purchaſe, exchange, 
&c. they fix on the one ſide the number of macoutes re- 
quired ; as ſuppoſe for a negro; on the other, for how 
many macoutes they agree to receive of each kind of 
merchandiſe for the negro ; ſo that there are ſeveral bar- 
gains made for one. Suppoſe the ſlave to be fixed at 


3500, this amounts to 350 macoutes ; and to make up 


this number of macoutes in merchandiſes, they fix the 
price of each in macoutes. Two Flemiſh knives are 
accounted 1 macoute, a copper baſon two pounds weight 
3, a barrel of gun- powder 3, &c. For the piece, it 
terves in the like manner to eſtimate the value of goods, 
duties, &c. on either fide. Thus the natives require 10 
pieces, or bars, for a ſlave; and the Europeans put a fuſee 
at 1 piece; apiece of Salampoures blue, at 4 pieces, &c. 
Belloni obſerves, that money, wlth relation to commerce, 
is no more than a certain determinate meaſure of ſuch 
things as can be bartered or ſold, invented to ſupply the 
place of any aſſignable quantity of a commodity, when 
that cannot be exchanged in kind. 

When there was no money, as is before obſerved, men 
uſed to barter one commodity for another; a cuſtom 
which {till obtains among the ſavage, unpoliſhed nations 
of Chili, on the South ſea, in the land of Jeſſo in the 
Eaſt Indies, and other barbarous countries. But as ſuch 
a method of bartering commodities was on many occa- 
ſions attended with great difficulty, and always inconve- 
nient, men agreed to make choice of one commodity : 
which being in general and conſtant eſteem, an equiva- 
lent quantity of it might always remove the difficulty of 
bartering in kind. | 
The ſame opinion concerning the origin of money, we 
find expreſſed very much to our purpoſe in the firſt book 
of Ariſtotle's politics, chap. vi. As all uſeful things, 
« ſays he, could not without great difficulty be tranſ- 
4e ported from place to place, it was reſolved by common 
& conſent, that in bartering commodities they ſhou!d 
& reciprocally give and receive ſome ſubſtance, which, 


ce being in its nature applicable to the purpoſes of life, 


«© might at the ſame time be eaſily carried about.” From 
which words of Ariſtotle, it is very plain, that the intro- 


duction of money was owing to the difficulty of bartering, 
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as human ſociety could not ſubſiſt withou 
neceſſaries; nor could this matter be maten fl 
the uſe of money. 80 Vie 
The Athenians not having at firſt the 


made uſe of oxen, as the meaſure and "hd, 
and the Romans of ſheep, for the ſame ct 
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was extremely inconvenient, ſeeing one r but cy 1 1 5 
as another, in the manner that two pieces "I Y "i did 
be the ſame, Herodotus, lib, T. tells us, the], 4 Un 4 it te 
the firſt, who, for the facility and conveniene gh cor 
merce, coined money of gold and ſilver, and th y * pos 
learned it of them. The Athenian coin bad * Gr . by to fo 
fion of their ancient ox. One of theſe iu. ow to 
ſeen in the Earl of Pembroke's collection bY, r ke 
Laws, b. xxii. c. 2. * 3 ä 
To determine therefore this ſubſtance, that Qhoul . 1 becauſe 
univerſal and conſtant eſteem, they made choice of 6 Kin knov 
and filver, not only becauſe they were more vil in rule, * 
than other metals; but alſo becauſe, in the W! uation of 
to which they might be applied, they were — g kternal com 
adapted to the ſupport and improvement of hunx ; ds in eq. 
But becauſe there was a conſiderable difference in the re, ſeeing 
ture of theſe two metals, and gold was more precioy i 5 know!e: 
filver, both by its intrinſic worth and greater ſcarcyy, bange, fee 
alſo far exceeded the other in the expence that 4 ; 
ceſſary for working it, as appears by the tax that is x European 
to the ſovereign lords of mines, who require nom 
than 5 J. per cent. for gold; whereas they exaRt 101, y 
cent. for ſilver ; therefore a greater value was aſcribe!» By be 
gold : and becauſe the baſer metal ought to be given Pound 
greater meaſure, that what was wanting in value ni Shilling 
be made up in quantity, it was neceſſary to fix the my penn) 
portion between them by a certain determinate rule, 
Hence it is, that in the practice of commerce, thoy 
formerly the proportion of gold to filver was (eel — 
ten to one; yet at preſent the is ſo regulate F 
yet at preſen matter is ſo regulated, 
moſt over all Europe, that one ounce of gold is reckon — 
equal in value to fiſteen of ſilver, or thereabout. Penn G 
Now, when the ſubſtance was agreed upon at fr, | * * 
particular quantities of it were originally determined | : the fam 
their bulk and weight only; but afterwards, to (a 
trouble and expence of providing this weight upon #8 
occaſion, it was coined into a certain form by public By por 
thority, and impreſſed with a mark of diſtinQion, ey Pound 
ſing the quantity each piece contained; fo that it fe Shilling 
always have the ſame determinate value, and be et Penny | 
where the ſame, both for matter and weight, Bult Farthing , 
in order to inquire more particularly into the nature But the 
money, and the better to illuſtrate what may be furt Ih. man 
offered concerning the effects it produces in tract or 13, 1 
the various advantages and diſadvantages of one kin tion, 
in reſpe& to another, ariſing from moncy, it mil} 
confidered, that we are to diltinguiſh two forts df In Hella 
in money; the one intrinſical, conſiſting of the m by florins 
itſelf, its weights and quantity ; the other exit Florin or 
founded on the rate or value, according to which = 
to paſs. And though in different places, on ſeveral | Fenunger 
ſing occaſions, the intrinſical value of money "4 
raiſed higher, at the diſcretion of the ſupreme po By 
ſuch is the nature of commerce, that in it money bx hs 
eſtimated but at its intrinſic value; ſo that in the ele 
of trade, money can have no higher value than a Penning 
the ſame metal and quantity would have, if . | ln fon 
ter for any ſort of goods, We muſt alſo obſerve i ningens, 
tbat ſuch is the cuſtom of well regulated kingdoms fols, and 
when money is ſuffered to paſs current therell» , 
is deducted from the intrinſical value, as 15 lece 7 1 Germ, 
defraying the charge of coining, and it never q - 
more than its intrinſic value. And the _— 16 By 
regulation is, that the money of the ſtate it g Cixdlla 
bears the ſtamp and authority of the Pace ws be 8 
have the preference. From all which con = col Ta 
extremely plain, that it is a matter of *. under * 
ſequence, that the ſyſtem of money be ſettic _ 3 
fixed regulations, as it may conſtantly keep P cherefi alk 
courſe of trade, and never in the leaſt dewiate . TO 
it being certain, that no variation can whe 1uce » BW: are © 
this reſpect, but it will at {the ſame time P 1 Schellin 
markable alteration in commerce. 
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certain it may ſeem, that money is 

ſter all, h 1 oe conſtitutes the niche of a nation, and 
u which tied, that, conſidered in itſelf, it has this 
cannot " nevertheleſs it will neyer diſcover its effects, 
gabe e in motion by commerce; ſo that as the 
ap Loet being in itſelf opake, would never diſco- 
of rf form and figure, if, according to that h. po- 
r to us gid not revolve round the ſun, whoſe light 
ks ©", our view, we muſt form the very ſame 
5 ncerning money, which, it is certain, has in 
ent wer at all to encreaſe and multiply, and 
al of peas the riches of a kingdom, or even, on the 
ereby to reduce it to poverty; for if a proſperous or 
3 ble motion were not communicated thereto by 
ee. we ſhould never be ſenſible of its effects. 
hh we can no otherwiſe arrive at a clear and 
nd hrotiedge of theſe effects, but by a fixed and cer- 
fin le, which can ſhew with accurate exactneſs the 
* 7 any kingdom with regard to its internal and 
3 commerce; that is, whether the balance of trade 


roga 


ſeeing there is not a More infallible rule by which 
ls knowledge can be attained than the courſe of ex- 
dance, ſee Exchange, and Coin, 

” 


European accompts are kept in the following manner. 


In England, 
By pounds, ſhillings, pence, and farthings. 


Pound 20 ſhillings. 
Sdiling . equal to 3 12 Pence. 


Penny 4 farthings. 
In Scotland, Value in ſterling 
money. 

Formerly by pounds, ſhillings, and pennies. s. d. f. 
Pound 20 ſhillings „ 
Shilling S equal to q 12 pence SP 
Penny | 0 0 Ox 

J But ſince the union their money of accompt 

l i the ſame as in England. 

e 

«8 | In Ireland, 

| By pounds, ſhillings, pence, and farthings. 
Pound 20 ſhillings 15 © © 
Sülling 12 pence 0 * 
ben) (® equal of 4 farthings 2 9 9 


But the Engliſh pound is now 11, 18. 84, 
Iriſh money; the Ergliſh ſhilling is a thirteen, 


or 18. 1d. Iriſh ; aud the others in propor- 
tion, 


I Holland, and the other United Provinces, 
by florins or guilders, ſtivers, and penningens. 


| Florin or guilder) 20 ſtivers ie 
Stiver is equal od 16 penningens o © 145 
| kenringen o O or 
In Flanders and Brabant, 
By pundis, ſchellings, and pennings. s. d. 
Pandi 20 ſchellings 11. 3 
| dhelling & is equal to 12 pennings ä 
I Penning | 0 Oo 2 
In ſome places by florins, ſtivers, and pen- 
"gens, as in Holland: and in others by livres, 
ſom ls, and deniers, as in France.” | 
ar i Germany, At Vienna, Francfort, ' Nurem- | 
4 0 berg, Sc. 
f, of =; rixdollars, creuxers, and pennins. 
* | — 3 loo creuxers 3 
- > —4 is equal to q 8 pennins o O 
| a | 1 | o Og 
oe "ID In Hamburgh, Berlin, &c. : 
udollats, marc · lub, ſchelling · lub, denier-lub - 
5 or phenning. 
dollar | 
. 3 marcs 4 6 
helm . equal 3 16 ſchellings 5 p ; 
* 


nds in equilibrio, or is inclined to either fide: there- 


MON 
In Leipfick and Naumburgh, 
By ſpecie dollars, groſs, and phennings. 


1 Dollar 32 groſs 
1 Groſs . equal od 12 phennings 


1 Phennlng 


In Poland, Dantzic, Riga, Koning berg, and 


MY ruſſia, 
By rixdollars, groſs, and deniers. 


1 Rixdollar 90 groſs 
1 Groſs 13 equal od 18 deniers 
1 Denier | 


In Denmark and Norway, 


By rixdollars, hors, and ſchellings ; or by rixdol- 
lars, marc, and ſchellings. 


1 Rixdollar 4 hors 
1 Hors . equal to 3 12 ſchellings 
1 Schelling 

1 Rixdollar 6 marcs 

i Marc is equal to4 16 ſchellings 
1 Schelling 


N. B. A Lubeck ſchelling, &c. is double to 
thoſe of Denmark. 


In Sweden, 


By rixdollars, copper dollars, and runſtucs. 
1 Rixdollar 


g copper dollars 

1 Copper dollar F is equal to 4 32 runſtucs 
1 Runſtuc 

In Ruſſia, 

By rubles, grivenas, and copecs, 

1 Ruble 10 grivenas 
1 Grivena is equal to J 10 copecs 
1 Copec 

In Turky, 


By abukeſb or dollars, and aſpers. 


: =, is equal 0 $0 aipere 


A purſe of filver L£ 112 10 © 
Ditto in gold 6750 00 


| In Candia the ſame as in Venice. 


In Italy. In Venice, 
By livres, ſolidis, and denier pichilis or current. 


1 Livre 20 ſolidi 
1 Solidi F is equal to 3 12 pichili 
1 Pichili 

In Bergamo, Genoa, Mantua, Milan, Modena, 


and Novi, 
By livres, ſolidis, and deniers. 


1 Livre 20 ſolidis 
1 Solidi Sis equal to 3 12 deniers 


1 Denier 


In Rome, Ancona, and Ferrara, 


By crowns, julios, grains, and quartrines, 


1 Crown | 10 julios 
1 Julio , 8 grains 
1 Grain ls equal to 4 quartrines 
1 Quartrine 
In Naples, 
| By ducats, tarins, and prains. 
1 Ducat 5 tarins 
1Tarin Sis equal to J 20 grains 
1 Grain 
| In Sicily and Malta, 
By ounces, tarins, carlins, grains, and picholis. 
1 Ounce 30 tarins 
1 Tarin 2 carlins 
1 Carlin Sis equal toy} 10 grains 
1 Grain 6 picholis 


1 Picholi 
13 Switzerland, 
By rixdollars, florins, kreuxers, and kellers, 


1 Rixdollar Ka 5 florins 
1 Florin . o kreuxers 
1 Kreuxer C equal to 8 kellers 

1 Keller 
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In Portgual, 
By millrees and rees ; ſeparating the former from 
the latter thus, 540: 820; which imports 


540 millrees and 820 tees. 8. 
TP * 
7 Fis equal 05 orgs 4 087, 
In Spain, 
By dollars or piaflres, rials, and quartos. 
t Dollar 8 rials > 
1 Rial is equal to 3 17 quartos 3 
1 Quarto 0” oe 
Or by maravedis; of which 68 are equal to 1 rial, 
or 1 maravedis to o cy 
In France, 
By livres, ſols, and deniets. 
1 Livre 20 ſols O 10 4 
1 Sol is equal to 3 12 deniers oO Ox 
I Denier & V 1 K 


They keep their accompts throughout all the Engliſh ſet- 
tlements in America, in pounds, ſhillings, pence, and 
farthings, the ſame as they do in London; but their 
pounds, ſhillings, and pence, which they keep their 
books in, is what is called currency; and the difference 
between the pounds, ſhillings, and pence, of London, 
and their currency, is between 20 and 800 per cent. They 
often draw upon London. If it be from any of the 
iſlands of the Welt Indies, they give from 125 to 1701. 
of their currency, to receive 100 l. in London: but if it 
be from New England, Carolina, or on the continent, 
they give from 170 to 8001, and upwards, of their cur- 
rency, for 1001. in London, becauſe gold and filver is ſo 
very ſcarce among them, 

By an act of parliament made in the 6th year of Queen 
Anne, for aſcertaining the value at which foreign coins 
ſhould paſs in the Britiſh colonies, it was regulated as fol- 
lows. 


1 a9; true val, | curr. value, 

'dwt, gr, | LY GG IG C41 
Pieces of à, old plate, of Sevil 17 124 6 [6 oo 
Ditto of new . - 14 of v4 9 27 
Mexico ditto - 17 124 6 8 O © 
Piller ditto - "2: >» FP - CUTS WBIrY GW © 
Peru ditto, old plate - 17 124 5 | 5 10 23 

. Croſs dollars - FI WES 4415 10 11 
Iucatoons of Flanders WAIT SD 1749 
French crowns or ecus 17 124 616 oOo 
Cruſadoes of Portugal = It 442 10103 9 22 
"Three gi!der pieces of Holland 20 7 | 5 2116 10 31 
Old rixdollars of the empire [18 10 4 6 46 oo 


The half quarters, and other parts in proportion to their 
denominations, and light pieces to their weights. 
And to remedy the inconveniencies which was cauſed by 
the cifterent rates at which pieces of the ſame ſpecies was 
current, it was ordered by proclamation, and confirmed 
by the ſaid act of parliament, that no Piller, Mexico, or 
devil picces of eight, though of full weight as above, ſhould 
be received or paid at above 6s. a piece ; and the half, 
quartere, and the other leſſer pieces, in proportion. 
Aud the currency of all the other pieces above mentioned 
are not to exceed the fame proportion. 
And the faid act enjoins, That if any one ſhall receive 
or pay any of the faid pieces for any more than as 
»bove, they ſhall forfeit 101. i ö | 
A [neyed Intereſt of Great Britain, means the public funds, or 
moneyed property; which is a term uſed in oppoſition to 
the landed intereſt, See National Debt, Fund, and 
Taxcs. | 
MONGOPOES. A cotton cloth manufactured in the Eaſt 
Indies, and bought by the Engliſh of Madras in great 
quantities, who ſend them to the Manilles. l 
MONGUL, or Migul. A name for the Empefor.or King 
of India; whlch is derived from a country of the ſame 
name in Lartaty, where Tamerlane governed. Sce India. 
NIONRS-HOOD. See Aconite. (OE Mey yh 
MONKS Rhubarb. See Rhubarb. 


Moxxs Scam, among ſailors, is when the ſelvedges of ſails 


8 laid a little over one another, and ſewed' on both 
wes, 5 „ ; 


MONOEMUGI. See Ethiopia. 
MONOMOTAPA. See Ethiopia, 
MONOPOLY, is an allowance «f the 
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ad neceſſ⸗ 
real ſeal, « 
her reigns { 


ub commiſſion, or otherwiſe, to any ww ol 
9 . 
uthoritY» 


ons, for the ſole buying, ſelling, making wal 
3 


uſing of any thing, by which other , provide | 
of any freedom or liberty that they hag ber. 1 1 car. 
dered in their lawful trade. Though a mee Ito the kit 
be more truly defined to be, a kind of ny ad that he 
buying, ſelling, exchanging, or bartering a, ve and e 
ew, and ſometimes but by one perſon ; life of all p 
from all others, to his or their private gn. x 
hurt and detriment of other men; whereby u 8 ved and 
or by authority, the liberty of trade i; rel a U des the (al 
the monopoliſt enabled to ſet what Price he n to the rea 
commodities, | Fal l. any fi 
Theſe monopolies uſed in England, have bern 4 Queen's big 
guiſhed in three parts; 1ſt, Reaſonable of thin nent as offe 
trifles for pleaſure, ſuch as cards, lute- iin | Dn an actio 
or the like; 2dly, Unreaſonable, as of f mY ne for imp 
ter, cheeſe, or other needful things for the (6 ers-paten 


retence the 
or it is a m 
kewiſe dive 
echanical ; 
de commor 
untenance 
ſe of thi 
Aion ſhall | 


of man, without which he can hardly live; Wl 

ferent, of velvets, ſilks, ſpices, and other th 
and curioſities, which are indifferent to be ud a 
But all monopolies: are contrary to the ancient al 
damental laws of the realm, being againſt the fen 
of trade. Upon which ground it hath been hell! 
the King's grant to any corporation of the fole ing 
tion of any merchandiſe, is void by the common l 


Some men are ſatisfied, if a prohibition of any commy ile trade of 
be made by act of parliament, and they will nx oy 
ne 1 


monopoly, though it be ſo in effect; as when 2 fh. 


private merchants have a privilege to themſelves only _ ch 
ſell certain commodities, or to import them, and a; 2. Hy | 
ſubjeQts are excluded, although they were neither hes ab 
coverers nor firſt inventors thereof: but if it be done — 


commod 
fore; and 
ers and oth 
their art 
ul be idle 
Ind it is ev 
it the 1m 
je prievou 
te not ab 
imported 
ining of t. 
Mintained! 
id the like 
I perſons. 
de, but by 
liament | 
e public, . 


the King's prerogative, then they take it to beam 
poly. There are others who would have all thing 
arge in the courſe of traffic, and that there ſhoull x 
ſocieties or corporations of merchants for any place 
trade ; for by way of partnerſhip merchants might il 
ciate themſelves, to make or enterpriſe any voyage, 
in ſending any goods or merchandiſe abroad, wit 
having regard to companies for carrying on trade, f 
whereof are of great antiquity. And other put 
make a difference between companies or aſſocuti 
dealing in a joint ſtock or apart; affirming the mug 
ment of a joint ſtock to be within the compaſs of a man 
poly; nevertheleſs they would be contented to tobe 
the ſame for the employment outward, but for 
homeward they would have a particular diviſion dt 
commodities which they receive, | 
The learned judge Vaughan ſays, that if the exportai 


e intent t 
or importation of a commodity, or the exerciſe ofatrak yed in m 
be prohibited generally by parliament, and no cauſe e int in the 
preſſed of the prohibition, a licence may be grantel! wortation 
the King to one or more perſons, without limitation, t thout lim: 
export or import, or to exerciſe the trade: for by lu Mopoly ay 
general reſtraint, the end of the law is no more that nfation 
limit the over-numerous exporters, importers, ot tral echandizit 
in that kind, by putting them to the difficulty of procun bitanding 
licences ; and therefore ſuch general licences ſhall not! v. 
accounted monopolies: in which caſes the law 1mpic ng Edwar 
that the King may licenſe, as well as if the prohibit din Peche 1 
law had been, that no ſuch exportation, &c. ſhould M; and at 
without the King's expreſs licence. = declared 
Theſe are the various opinions of different men, concern uit certain 
what is a monopoly or not ſo : but it is now an al the tin 
particular notice of the great caſe of monde ar 2 large 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, as tranſmitted down * aqjuegec 
excellent lawyer Sir Edward Coke. Queen * u Jear of 
tending that her ſubjects, being able men fit for hu *. an Wion, 
ſhould be exerciſed therein, and not employ 3 bis t 
in making playing cards, which had not been h 7 "m and, 
tient manual occupation within the realm; _ yit ay \ 
dering that by making a multitude of cards, Car . 8 Ke 
was become more frequent, and eſpecially _ * "4 0 ty 
vants and apprentices, and poor artificers ; = mv 2 bi 
end her ſubjects might apply themſelves to moe » and 1 
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{ ſeal, dated the ! th of June, in the 3oth year of 


der reigh» gr 


abort by 
vide 4 
4 as he thought 
T = 3 and to ſell them within the ſame; 
nto 


1d that be, bis ſervants, factors, and deputies, ſhould 
nd enjoy the whole trade, traffic, and merchan - 
+ Il playing cards, to have and to hold for twelve 
poor by the ſame letters-patent, the Queen 
' [ed nd commanded, that no perſon or perſons be- 
the (aid R. B. &c. ſhould import or bring any cards 
des the realm during the ſaid time, nor make, buy, or 
"1 any ſuch playing cards, &c. upon pain of the 
ueen's higheſt diſpleaſure, and of ſuch fine and puniſh- 
on +: offenders deſerve in caſe of voluntary contempt. 
Co gion of the caſe brought by the patentee againſt 
* importing and making cards, contrary to theſe 
bu \tent, notwithſtanding the glorious preamble and 
— thereof, it was reſolved that this grant was void; 
vr it a monopoly, and againſt the common law, and 
lea ile divers acts of parliament; for all trades, as well 
echanical as others, which prevent idleneſs, the bane of 
de commonwealth, and exerciſe men and youth, for the. 
intenance of themſelves and their families, and for in- 
of their ſubſtance, to ſerve the Queen when oc- 
Aion ſhall require, are profitable to the realm. And the 
le trade of any mechanic art, or any other monopoly, 
not only a damage and prejudice to thoſe who exerciſe 
e ame trade, but alſo to all other ſubjects; for the end 
theſe is for the private gain of the patentees. And 
ere are three inſeparable incidents to every monopoly 


lg mint the commonwealth, that is, the price of the ſame 

bel pmmodity will be raiſed ; after the monopoly granted, 

Con commodity is not ſo good and merchantable as it was 

_ fore; and it tends to the impoveriſhment of divers artifi- 

bing en and others, who before, by the labour of their hands 

rl their art or trade, had ſupported themſelves, but now 
2 


1] be idle and in beggary. | 

nd it is evident by the act of 3d Edward IV. cap. 4. 
t the importation of foreign cards was prohibited, at 
te prievous complaint of the poor card makers, who 
te not able to live at their trades, if ſuch cards ſhould 
imported; and the ſaid act provides remedy for main- 
Ining of the trade of making cards, foraſmuch as it 
watained many families by their labour and induſtry ; 
dd the like proviſion is made in 1ſt Rich. III. cap. 12. 
I petfons may not be reſtrained from exerciſing any 
de, but by parliament. Now, when the wiſdom of the 
lament has made a ſtatute to reſtrain, for the good of 
public, the importation of foreign manufactures, to 


'1 | 


n of fl 


porta e intent that the ſubjects of the realm might be em- 
of a trad yed in making of the ſaid manufactures, and thereby 
caule e ant in themſelves and their families; to grant the ſole 
ranted | Iportation of them to one for private gain, or to divers 
lth tout limitation, notwithſtanding the ſaid ſtatute, is a 
r by le aMopoly againſt the common law: and therefore the 
re thun nation or licence to have the ſole importation and 
ol trade erchandizing of cards, without any limitation, not- 
wy thltanding the act 3 Edw. IV. is utterly againſt the 
Ww Tr ne Edward III by his letters-patent, granted to one 
= Mn Peche the ſole importation of ſweet wines into Lon- 
ſhould M; and at a parliament held goth Edw. III. this grant 
6 declared void. And Queen Elizabeth having granted 
on wk 7 patentees, the ſole coinage and tranſportation 
per to | the tin in Cornwall and Devonſhire, for 21 years, 
wy | mr 2 large yearly rent to be pa'd at. the exchequer, it 
vn bi \ © Jacged that this patent was a monopoly, in the 
wy a eat of King James I. | 
enki 5 3 Plaintiff ſet forth, That in the reign of 
— c there was a ſociety of merchant adventurers 
* "y 1 and Quren Elizabeth incorporated them by 
— wi e wich privilege to trade to Holland, Brabant, 
Ir 4 s 56 0 Ke. prohibiung all others not free of that com- 
= * 4 = 8 thither; and that the defendant, not 
w_ 4 wy that company, did trade there without their 


in ported goods to their damage, &c. To 


MON 


which the defendant pleaded the ſtatute 15th Edw, III. 
That the ſeas ſhall be open to all merchants to paſs with 
their merchandiſe whither they pleaſe. The queſtion was 


here, whether the King had power to reſtrain his ſub- 
jects from trading to particular places? This caſe was 


not determined ; but the better opinion was, that ſuch a 
grant was void, it agreeing with Lord Coke's definition 
of a monopoly. It is againſt the ſtatute of Edward III. 
which gives liberty to merchants to buy and ſell without 

iſturbance ; and it is expreſsly againſt the ſtatute 21ſt 
James I. The caſe of the Eaſt India company is not 
like this, becauſe that patent reſtrained the ſubject from 


trading with infidels, without leave; if it had been to re- 


ny them from trading with Chriſtians, it had been 

void, 

By the ſtatute 21ſt James I. cap. 3. it was enacted and or- 

dained, That all monopolies, commiſſions, grants, let- 

ters patent, and licences, ſor the ſole buying, ſelling, 

and making of goods and manufactures within the King's 

dominions; and all warrants, proclamations, and reſtraints, 

&c. for the ereQing, ſtrengthening, or countenancing 

thereof, againſt the tenor of any law or ſtatute, ſhall be 

void ; and perſons grieved by the putting them in uſe, 

ſhall recover in the courts at Weſtminſter treble damages 
and double coſts, by action on the ſtatute; and if any 
perſon ſhall cauſe ſuch action to be ſtayed or delayed be- 

fore judgment, by any order, warrant, &c. except only 
of the court where it is depending; or ſhall, after judg- 
ment had, cauſe or procure the execution to be ſtayed, 
by colour or means of any ſuch order or warrant, power, 
or authority, ſave only by a writ of error or attaint, he 
or they ſo offending ſhall incur a premunire, 

But this act doth not extend to any grants allowed or 
confirmed by act of parliament; nor to any grant or 
charter to any corporation, company, or fellowſhip of any 
art, trade, or myſtery; nor to any company or ſociety of 
merchants for enlargement of trade; nor to grants of 
new manufactures, made to the inventors thereof by pa- 
tent for fourteen years, being not contrary to law, or 
prejudicial to the commonwealth ; nor to any grant of 
privilege for printing, or making or compounding of ſalt- 
petre for gun-powder, or for caſting or making ordnance, 
&c.; and certain patents granted to divers perſons, are 
excepted out of the ſtature. | 
And letters-patent, and grants of privilege, formerly 
maJe for 21 years or under, to the inventors of any new 
manufactures, where they are not contrary to law, or miſ- 
chievous, by raifing the prices of commodities at home, or 
hurt of trade, or generally inconvenient, are ſaved ; fo 


| alſo ſuch patents granted heretofore for more than 21 


years from the date thereof, notwithſtanding this at. 
All matters relating to monopolies, grants, licences, &c. 
ſhall be examined, heard, and determined, by and accord- 
ing to the common laws of this realm, and not otherwiſe; 
and the making uſe of or procuring any unlawful mono- 
poly, is puniſhable by fine and impriſonment at common 
law. 
It is held, that a new invention to do as much work in 
a day, by an engine, as formerly uſed to employ many 
hands, is contrary to the flatute ; by reaſon it is inconve- 
nient, in turning ſo many men to idleneſs. And con- 
cerning inventors of new manufactures, &c. it hath been 
determined on this ſtatute, that the manufacture in ſuch 
caſe muſt be ſubſtantially new, and not barely an improve- 
ment of any old one, by any addition, &c. thereto, to be 
within the flatute. It muſt be ſuch as no other perſons 
uſed at the time of granting the letters-patent ; and no 
old manufacture in uſe before can be prohibited in any 
grant for any new invention. | 
A grant of a monopoly may be to the firſt inventor, 
by the 21ſt James I.; and if the invention be new in 
England, a patent may be granted, though the thing was 
practiſed beyond ſea before; for the ſtatute mentions new 
inventions within the realm : ſo that if they be new here, 
it is within the act, which intende ] to encourage new 
devices uſeful to the kingdom ; and it is the ſame thing, 
whether acquired by experience or travel abroad, and ſo 
brought hither, or by ſtudy at home. 
A perſon had a grant by * from K. Cha. on 
6 or 
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for the ſole printing of blank writs and bonds, & c. for 


the term of 30 years ; and one Darrel, a ſlatianer, hav- 
ing printed 500 blank bonds, action of the caſe was 
thereupon brought againſt him; who pleaded, that the 
company of ſtationers, for the ſpace of 40 years then Jaſt 
paſt, before the granting of theſe letters-patent, had 
conſtantly printed blank bonds, and ſo made a general 
concluſion. It was here argued, that the King hath a 
prerogative in printing, and may grant it excluſive to 
others ; and that ſuch grants have been made by the Kings 
of England ever ſince printing was invented ; of which ſe- 
veral inſtances were given, Now tbe ſtatute againſt mo- 
nopolies doth not reach to this caſe, becauſe of the pro- 
viſo therein to exempt all grants of ſole printing ; and 


there being an inherent prerogative in the King, in 


theſe cafes, whenever he exerts it, all other perſons are 
bound up who were at liberty before. 


To this it was anſwered, and confeſſed, that the King 


hath a prerogative to grant the ſole printing to a parti- 
cular perſon ; but then it muſt be in ſuch caſes where no 
other perſons whatſoever can claim a property in it. 
On conſidering printing as an art excluſive from the 
thing printed, this patent is not good; for if a man in- 
vents a new art, and another learns it before the inventor 
can obtain a patent, if afterwards granted, it is void: 
and then, if this be conſidered in relation to the blank 
bonds printed, it is not a new invention, which might 


| have made the grant good, becauſe the ſtationers company 


have printed ſuch ſo Jong a time; and for that reaſon this 
patent is void, for where the invention is not new, there 
trade ſhall not be reſtraincd. And ſole printing is a ma- 


nufacture; it is an art and ſkill which the King cannot 


reſtrain; but when it is of public concern, then the pre- 
rogative may interpoſe. | 


The court of King's Bench made a difference in this caſe 


between things of a public uſe, and thoſe which are public 


in their nature; and the court inclined that the patent 
was not good. 


It is agreeable to the common law of England, and the 
fundamental lays of all nations, to grant projectors or jn- 
ventors of uſeful things privileges for 21, 14, II, or 7 years; 


and as to the time granted, the thing itfelf ought to make 
. the difference, upon good conſideration, and ſo as not to 


meaſure all things alike. But the general intention of 
all grants by letters-patent for manufactures, hath or 
ought to have relation to ſet the people on work, to re- 


| compence the inventor of the art or ſcience, and that 


things may in ſome reſpect be better and cheaper to the 
ſubjects. 


There may be letters patent granted to reward a projec- 


tor, and the ſame be not any monopoly, although the 


public liberty may ſeem thereby to be reſtrained; and it 
may be rather a common diſtribution than reſtraint, when- 


ever it brings a general good to the nation. The ſta- 
tutes of the kingdom, reſtraining from exerciſing divers 


| craſts all ſuch as have not ſerved an apprenticeſhip unto the 


art which they would exerciſe, do it to no other end, but 
that thoſe arts might be brought to better perfection, and 
the things be good and ſerviceable for thoſe that buy and 
uſe them. ; | 

Theſe remarks concerning monopolies are extracted from 
a treatiſe on naval trade. However, monopolies in com- 
merce are like rocks in the Danube and the Nicaragua, 
which obſtruct the courſe of the channels, and form 
thoſe cataracts which impede the navigation of two of 
the moſt ſpacious rivers in the univerſe ; but a free and 


open trade may be compared to the Thames and the Elbe, 


whoſe waters flow in an eaſy, regular, uninterrupted 


motion, ſpreading their broad and beauteous boſoms ag 
an invitation for all mankind to haſten to their arms, 


and enjoy thoſe benefits which nature ordained them to 
afford. | 


It is uſual in ſome countries, to grant an excluſive privi- 


lege to ſome perſons, that no other perſon, for a certain 
number of years, ſhall manufacture the commoditics 
they are under an obligation to introduce and. eſtabliſh : 


but before diſpenſing with indulgencies of this nature, the 


affair ought to be conſidered thoroughly ; and when, for 


. own advantage, though the nation thereby loks | 


panies are forced to be at for the ſalaries of the * hays n 
governors, ſupercargoes, &c. beſides what may y ie they 
their fingers ſometimes, muſt make theſe 3 0 * b 
lect all trades that will not yield extraordinary fit o the pr 


home by directors, and ſelling abroad by —— — 
may have an eye to their own or friends 1 — * 
foundation of all being the com pany's money * = 
naturally be ſuppoſed to be ſo induſtrious 35 , 
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ſpecial reaſons, it is found abſolutely nece 
even then limited and guarded with the utaicg 
they be canverted into monopolies, CR . 
profit to the proprietor, but of the utm n e al g 
the public. Moreover, in diſpenſing of th reha 
be with all poſſible ecaution, it ouphe 1 
attended with the followin citcumſtan... ia 10 
chang 1 and very di | 
, there will enſue an im Ovement to 1 
conſiderable advantage to the public, 0 1. b 
F rance, and lately in Spain, in order to rey 
bliſh glaſs-houſes. wits, 
Monopolies of any kind are alſo liable to pros 1. 
on account of the frauds that by this mean w 
committed, by importing and ſelling foreien ,, 7 
of all. duties in cities and towns, to the pie, ©" 
king's revenue, and of the manufactures 7 *. 
witnout any poſſibility of detecting thoſe frauds, fn 
* Precaution that the goods ſhould bes- Fad 
proofs of being their own fabric ; for both es 
often counterfeited, and ealily miſtaken, 2 * 
ſeals are not known in many cities and 5 k 
mote from the parts where they are manufaBuny) 
In an E/ay on the cauſes of the decline ; 
P. 41. the following reaſons are —_ 
poles of trading companies. 
Theſe companies prevent the increaſing the vent a 


foo; l 


buying th 
manufactures-abroad, conſequently they Rave ourg ate trad; 
as will appear by the following reaſons, y t them v 
I. By being all of them confined to London, ther unt by 
of the woollens they export are enhanced by long| he comp: 
carTlages up to town, with the additional charges oft erpetual 


miſſion, warchouſe-rent, porterage, &c. much to th 
Judice of their ſale ; and what materials of manufd 
they import are diſperſed over many parts of the bin 
by the like expenſive conveyance, to the great dla 
tage of the nation in general. 
2. The Turky company, whoſe trade is 2lmof 4 
away, can prevent diſpatching their ſ ps for one yea 
they pleaſe, to raiſe the price of ſilk at home for 
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whole year's vent and conſumption of its woolles i 
in Turky, which it is ſaid hath happened formerly; 
if an iniquitous riſe is given to filk here, we canncty 
nufacture it with ſuch advantage as our neighbours 
reader will be pleaſed to conſider the fine fitutin 
poor employed in the woollen and filk manufaftuas 
be in at ſuch a time. 

3. It is not the intereſt of the Eaſt India company to 
creaſe the quantities of the woollens they export, bt 


ther to contract them, which is ſuppoſed to be the te pany. Ar 
for obliging them by their charter to- export woolen trade to, a 
certain value; for at all markets where there are al tain ? The 
mands for goods, the ſmallneſs of the quantities an Poyed in 
enhanees the price; and if the company can gul than all thi 
much on 5c90 cloths as on 10,000, is it not their ini les to 3. 
to prefer the leſſer quantity on account of the | dog in the 
burſement and riſk ? though it is plain the nation u {ng thoſe 
loſe the ſale of one half of the manufactures caps There is 


men excl 
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being vended ; whereas private traders puſhing apa 
another, ſtudy to increaſe the vent of their gods k 
ing at moderate profits, making the quantities ant 
themſelves and their country. * 
4. The large charges the Eaſt India and South k 
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defray them; which trades private merchaol on 
glad of, and turn to good account for _— 
their country, were they not debarred by £xciu 

ters. Jes hujil 
5. The Eaft India and South ſea companies ®* 


ſible Hit 
tend for, 
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trade only on their own ſtocks ; therefore compre 
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ge Rke private dealers, but muſt decay 
er ur kg mite ; of which our African 
ere int inftance. 5 7 5 
pen) is 3 neg whole, is the prohibition of the 
What _— ny againſt their ſervants carrying out 
| * 0 Pl be needleſs, did they not know that 
cb; _—_ ©an underſell ther, for the company wants 
fer? to ſupply all the cloth thit can be vended with 
one) - n the yeat 1741, a ſeizure was made 


urdity ar“ 
| exportation 0 
E notice of their paſt villanies, which, as 


Meh a the fatal South ſea ſcheme, that ruined thouſands 
3 from companies, and, though contrary 
hu, being notwithſtanding concerned in the Oſtend 
de to India, whereby they were cutting the throats of 
ir benefactors; the ſelling goods by falſe ſamples, and 
dying them for their private accounts; carrying on pri- 
its trade contrary to treaty, and bribing officers to wink 
them with the company's money, and charged to ac- 
aunt by the genteel name of preſents, ſubjeCting thereby 
he company's effects to ſeizures, and their country to 
wrpetual jars? The rapaciouſneſs of governors abroad, 
ho by engrolſ1g goods, nay even the neceſſaries of liſe, 
de oppreſſed the people by arbitrary prices, and drove 
way our trade | Supercargoes, cheating by falſe invoices ! 
Ciprains, quitting or loſing ſhips, to defraud inſurers and 
dottomree lenders ! 

Bt the greateſt miſchief of all is, that the honeſty of the 


eres roguery lightly puniſhed, if not triumphant. 
Theſe companies prevent the increaſe of our navigation, 
By their excluſive charters, debarring us from a free 


| trade to J-4th parts of the known world. The do- 
tt minions of the Grand Signiot in Europe, Aſia, and Africa, 

are confined to the Turky company. All South, and 
on part of North-America, from Vera Cruz to Carthagena, 
$0 from Buenos Ayres round Cape Horn to California, that 


vaſt extent of coaſt, is the portion of the South ſea com- 
pany. All the coaſts of Africa, and Aſia, from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Japan, are the lot of the Eaſt India com- 
pany. And what a ſmall number of ports do they all 
trade to, and what a trifling navigation do they all main- 
tin? There are a greater number of ſhip-tonnage em- 
Poyed in the trade to the free port of Leghorn only, 


a than all theſe three companies employ in their monopo- 
ini Tr to 3-4th parts of the world ; like the fable of the 
> dog in the manger, not eating themſelves, but prevent- 
10 ing thoſe who would. 


There is alſo another kind of monopoly, wherein free- 
men exclude by charter any of the ſame trade from ſet- 
tltg in their towns; for is not this a monopoly againſt 
the reſt of the inhabitants? Cannot they . 4 extra- 
"agant prices for their goods on their cuſtomers, and do 
they not do it ? | 

hex no journeymen but freemen can work in towns, 
bo rg g monopoly for wages againſt their maſters ? 
* 3 A cle Caſes advance' the firſt coſt of goods, 
* Prejudice of their ſale abroad, and account for fo- 
ners reckoning our country ſo dear? 
ng megan, not being a freeman, gets into work 
mw x/ N Werbe wn, what an outcry is there not 
the ee a+ s being come among them, to eat 
"wal * 0. their mouths ? How! can a free · born 
country ? W. oned a foreigner in any part of his own 
. Gan at an abſurdity is here! yet nevertheleſs 
mouth rs; man eat the bread out of another's 
Without being more induſtrious than he? Impoſ- 


fible | it muſt th | 
7 erefore be i 5 
tend for, not bread. e idleneſs and ome they con 


people hath been corrupted, by having preſented to their 
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This is one of the reaſons why foreigners flock to our 
plantations, inſtead of ſettling here, and by our decay of 
trade many of our own people go over to live there 
. yearly; ſo that many going, and few coming to ſupply 
their places, a ſcarcity of people will hereafter enſue, to 
the great damage of the mother country, 
Mr. Stanian, in his excellent account of Switzerland, 
p. 140, obſerves, That the tradeſmen citizens of Berne, 
are generally eſteemed to be proud and lazy; which qua- 
lities proceed chiefly from two privileges they enjoy; one 
is their right of being choſen into the government by vir- 
tue of their burgerſhip, which makes them proud; and 
the other is, that of hindering any but a citizen from ex- 
erciſing any trade within the cities, which makes them 
lazy. From whence two inconveniencies naturally flow; 
one, that the inhabitants pay very deer for their goods ; 
and the other, that the workmen are bad ; for where 
there is no great choice of artificers, one muſt be con- 
tented, not only with bad work, but to pay ſuch a price 
for it as they pleaſe to impoſe. : 
Laws to prevent the importation of cattle, butter, &c. 
from Ireland, give a monopoly to a few breeding coun- 
ties to impoſe upon the reſt of the people high prices for 
cattle, &c. to the ruin of our manufactures, forces the 
labourer to live Tear, and of courſe to raiſe his wages; 
is greatly prejudicial alſo to our navigation ; for whatever 
enhances the expences of a ſhip, enhances its freight, and 
gives opportunity to foreigners to victual cheaper in Ireland 
than we can do at home. | 
By aboliſhing monopolies, is only meant all excluſive 
trades; not to prevent any from trading with a large 
joint ſtock who chuſe it, but that every one ſhould trade 
in the manner he found moſt beneficial ; and by ſuch 
an abolition the following benefits may ariſe. 
It will encreaſe trade, | 
By reſtoring our people to their natural rights, and al- 
| lowing them to gain, by their induſtry, an honeſt liveli- 
hood, wherever they can find it. 
By preventing, any ſet of people from combining toge- 
ther to raiſe extravagant wages for labour, or prices for 
ods. 
y furniſhing us with the cheapeſt neceſſaries, and at the 
cheapeſt freights, the market being open for all. 
By taking away from our goods all their preſent ficti- 
tious value, whereby their cheapneſs muſt prodigiouſly 
increaſe their vent ; eſpecially the woollens, whereby the 
price of wool will be raiſed, and its ſmuggling pre- 
vented, | 
By leſſening the French and Dutch woollen trades, in de- 
priving their people of our wool to aſſort their goods. 
By extending our commerce to three quarter parts of the 
* where it now languiſhes. 
y ruining all forcign Eaſt India companies, who could 
not ſupport themſelves againſt our free traders. 
By increaſing the number of buyers at home for our goods, 
conſequently raiſe their value; a company being but one 
buyer. | | 
By increaſing the number of buyers abroad ; private 
dealers trade at a leſs expence than companies, and pufh- 
ing againſt one another, muſt ſell for reaſonable profits, 
whereby a greater vent is given to our goods. 
By giving us the herring fiſhery. | 
By jncreaſing our navigation vaſtly ; for by the fiſhery, 
and by opening the Eaſt India and Turky trades, 20. 
ſhips would be employed where one is now. 
MONSOON. ' A regular, or periodical wind, in the Eaſt 
Indies ; blowing. conſtantly the ſame way during fix 
months of -the year, and the contrary way the remaining 
ſix. See ind. 
In the Indian ocean, the winds aragyghrtly general, and 
blow all the year round the ſame way, as in the Ethiopic 
ocean ; and partly periodical, blowing half the year one 
way, and the other half near on the oppoſite points ; 
| which points and times of ſhifting differ in different parts 
of this ocean, the latter of theſe being properly the mon- 
ſoons; ſo that theſe are a ſpecies of what is otherwiſe 
called rrade-winds. See ind. yg 
They take the denomination mor/99n from an ancient pi- 
lot who fuſt croſſed the Indian ſea by means hereof ; 
Bn thqugh 
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e - lefnons, | oranges, pom egranates, with 
ms ele e, 4 herbs, beſides excellent hemp and 


ent) * have alſo ſome mines of very fine copper; 
as 


ttle timber. | . 
ut they —— to carry on a trade hy ſea, but the 
. bring them whatever they want from abroad; 


y linen and woollen cloth, ſtuffs, iron wrought 


drocco leathers fine 


N - barbs, the fleeteſt horſes in the world. 
fruits; 


ties of importation and exportation are 10 Per 
bh — for filver, which * * g A bs 
"ſulſhip are alſo 2 Per cent. rrel of gunpowde 
» ar 12 to the government; though veſſels trading 
* {om Gibraltar pay but half this duty for loading 
ing. 

ee wachen are firſt laid up in the warchouſes 
briſtians have at Sallee, or in other maritime towns, 
being afterwards ſold to the Moors and Jews; the former 
f which ſend them to their factors up the country. 
4eir trale by land is either with Arabia or Negroland. 
bey ſend caravans to Mecca twice every year, conſiſt- 

of ſeveral thouſand camels, horſes, and mules, partly 
bor traffic, and partly upon a religious account; carry- 
Ing with them woollen manufactures, Morocco ſkins, in- 
jigo, cochineal, and oftrich feathers ; and bringing back 
om thence filks, muſlins, and drugs. By their cara- 
ans to Negroland, they fend falt, filk, and woollen 
manufactures ; bringing back gold, ivory, and negroes. 
eſe caravans go ſtrong enough to defend themſelves 
peainſt the wild Arabs of the deſarts; though, notwith- 
banding all their vigilance, ſome of the ftragglers and 
bagoage often fall into their hands. They are alſo ob- 
lived to load one half of their camels with water, to pre- 
ent periſhing with drought and thirſt over theſe exten- 
ve deſarts. 
Their navy conſiſts of only 3 or 4 ſhips, from 16 to 
20 (mall guns, with a few row-boats ; and it is a great 

ppineſs to Europeans that there is not one tolerable 
harbour in all the dominions of Morocco. However, 
with this little force, they iflue out from Sallee and Ma- 
ora, and make prizes of great numbers of Chriſtian 
merchant ſhips, carrying their miſerable crews into capti- 
Vity, 
The manner of trading between -the Arabs and the 
2 of Tombut is too ſingular and curious to be 
omitted, 
When the caffila or caravan arrives in the place of ex- 
change, the commanding alcair, or the King himſelf if 
there, deputes perſons to receive it with a great deal of 
ceremony, and joins always with his deputies ſome Arab 
or other eſt bliſned among the Negroes, to take down 
the names of the ſalt merchants, or the other commodi- 
dies; and to obſerve to them, that the trade is to 
be conducted without ſpeaking to each other, in order 
10 avoid quarrels and diſorder 3 which is more religiouſly 
Odſerved than can be expreſſed. | | 

4 commerce is always carried on by exchange, and 
my twice a day, that is, in the morning and evening, 
won account of the too great heat of the ſun; and care 
bow that the firſt comers of both nations ſhould be 
ad thoſe who are firſt to diſpoſe of their merchandiſe. 


or this tr. 
' this traffic ruſh mats are extended on the ground, 
Where each 


„e cb Arab ſucceſſively lays down his falt in diffe- 

The 4 3 1 meaſures, retiring after he has 
Imm 8 . 

4 enſtered fu lately after a Negro comes; and having 


ter foe . cn. Heaps of kalt as ſuit him, he places by 


a exchange, 


lf the Arab, who returns when 


| the Negro is gone, is ſa- 
fl wich what is offered hi - ot 
t near the gold 


ch gold-duſt as he thinks proper to give 


m, he puts a handful of 
"Wh „ which is a ſign that he accedes to the 
Zain; otherwi 


netans, A WI ſe the Negro adds to the gold. 

have | N bog exchange is concluded, the alcair's guards 
* meaſure the ſalt, and weigh the gold; taking 
plum 6 


which Europeans take in return copper, wax, hides, 
or 
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for his duty, or that of che King, the twelfth part of th 
ſalt, and an ounce for each pound of gold. 
What is obſerved in the exchange of ſalt and gold, is in 
proportion for the other merchandiſes. 
The exchanges finiſhed, which continue for ſome time, 
the cafilla proceeds on its journey; and the Arabs, when 
returned, ſell their gold, and other commadities, to ſuch 
Mooriſh or Jewiſh merchants as are eſtabliſhed among 
them, or rather make a"ſecond exchange for ſuch Eu- 
ropean merchandiſes as ſuit them. | 
This trade to Tomburt brings a great deal of gold into 
the territories of the King of Morocco, where it is very 
common; and would be more ſo, if a great quantity of 
it was not loſt in the ground, where the Arahs hide it, 
either for defrauding the King in his duties, or for uſing 
it according to occaſion. . 
Such Europeans as are willing to trade for gold-duſt 
ſhould be very intelligent in the matter, as the Jews and 
Moors often mix with it the filings of braſs. So the 
grand maxims for Chriſtian traders to Sallee ſhould be, 
to diſtruſt the Mooriſh and Jewiſh merchants as cheats 
by profeſſion, and moſt expert in this art. The Moors, 
It is true, are more to be depenied upon than the Jews, 
though not altogether exerapt from the ſuſpicion of inſi- 
delity in trade. 
The Emperor has 40,000 Neproecs in his army, to keep 
all his ſubjes in the utmoſt awe, who are of a browniſh 
complexion. He has a tenth of all corn, cattle, fruits, and 
produce of the ſoil, as well as of the captives and prizes; ſo 
that his annual revenue is ſuppoſed to amount to 190,009 |. 
ſterling. 
Barbary and Morocco were formerly remarkable ſor 
trade; but it was deſtroyed when the Romans conquered 
Carthage. However, it revived again under the Roman 
and Grecian emperors; but the Vanda's afterwards proved 
as fatal to it as the Romans under Scipio. The Moors dif- 
poſſeſſed the Vandals, and ſtill keep poſſeſſion of this 
part of Africa; where the arbitrary power of the prince, 
and the indolence of the people, are incompatible with 
the nature of trade: ſo that this fine country is of little 
ſervice to mankind. | 
Morocco, or Marroquin. The ſkin of a goat, or ſome 
other animal reſembling it, called menon, common in 
the Levant, dreſſed in ſumac or galls, and coloured of 
any colour at pleaſure; much uſed in tapeſtry, book- 
binding, and other things. 
The name is ordinarily derived from the kingdom of Mo- 
rocco; whence it is ſuppoſed the manner of preparing 
them was firſt borrowed. - 
There are*Morocco ſkins brought from the Levant, Bar- 
bary, Morocco, Spain, Flanders, and France, of red, 
black, yellow, blue, and other colours. 
MOROEDJE. A ſilver coin current in Perſia, particu- 
larly at Iſpahan, 7 of which make the Engliſh crown. 
MORSE. See Sea-Horſe. | ; 
MORTAR, in architecture, a compoſition of lime, ſand, 
and hair, mixed up with water; ſerving as a cement to 
bind the ſtones, and other parts of a building. 
MOR TAR-PIECE. A ſhort piece of ordnance, thic!: 


and wide, proper for throwing bombs, carcaſſes, ſhells, 
And ſtones. 


MORTICAL. A ſilver coin ſtruck at Fez, worth Is. 
9 d. ſterling. 3 

MOSAIC work, otherwiſe called Muſaic, is an aſſemblago 
of little pieces of glaſs, marble, ſhci!s, precious tones, 
wood, or the like, of various colours, cut ſquaru, and 
cemented on a ground of ſtucco, &c, imitating the na— 
tural colours and degradations of painting; in whick 
ſenſe moſaic work includes marquetry, or inlaid work, 
vaneering, &c. 
But, in its more proper and reſtrained ſenſe, mofa only 

takes in works of ſtone, metals, and glals; thoſe oi 
wood being diſtinguiſhed by the name of margretry or 
inlaying. | 

Mosaic Geld. See Moſaic Cd. | 

MOSAMBIQUE. The capital of the province of Myu- 
ſambique in Africa, ſituated on an iſland at the mouth of 
the river Moſambique, Which forms a commod:ous har- 
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Cc 


M UE 


bour ; being in 40 deg, of E. lon. and 15 deg. of 8. 

lat. ſubje& to Portugal. See Zanguebar. * 

MOSCOSQ., A ſmall coin current in Ruſſia; 2 of which 
make the copeac, and 100 copeacs the ruble, or 4s. 6d. 
ſterling. | 

Moscosq is alſo a money of accompt ; books being kept 
at Archangel in rubles, grievnas, and moſcoſqs. 

MOSCOVY empire. See Ruſſia. | 

MOSCOW, the capital of Ruſſia before the foundation of 
Peterſburg, is ſituated in 38 deg. of E. lon. and 55 

' deg. 45 min. of N. lat. See 2 

MOSCO WA river, riſes in the weſt of the province of 
Moſcow, runs eaſt through that province, paſſes by the 
— of Moſcow, and falls into the river Ocka at Ko- 
omna. 

MOSECK. See Arabia. | 

MOSELLE. A river of Germany, riſing in the moun- 
tains of Tp in Lorrain, runs north through that duchy, 
paſſing by Toul, Metz, and Thionville, to Triers ; and 
then running north-eaſt through the eleQorate of Triers, 
falls into the Rhine at Coblentz. 

MOSKITO country, is ſituated in North America, between 
85 and 88 deg. of W. lon. and between 13 and 15 deg. 
of N. lat, being inhabited by people who are accounted 
enemies to the Spaniards, and great friends to the Eng- 
lich. See Spaniſh and Indian America. 

MOSS, Muſcus, in natural hiſtory, a little plant of the pa- 
raſite kind, growing on the barks of ſeveral trees, as oak, 
poplar, aſh, cedas, and others, as well as on the ground. 
'The moſt eſteemed and odoriferous moſs is that of the 
cedar ; being of ſome medicinal uſe as an aſtringent, and 
proper to ſtop hæmorrhages and dyſenteries. 

Moſs makes an article of commerce, ſeveral kinds thereof 
being uſed in medicine, perfuming, &c. among others 
the 13 called coralline, and the moſs of cedar and 
fir, which enter the compoſition of cyprus powder. 

The moſs of common trees, as oak, aſh, poplar, &c. is 
uſed for caulking of veſſels ; as alſo by birdſellers, to pre- 
pare cages for certain kinds of birds to hatch in. 

MOTYR. One of the Molucca iſlands, fituated in 125 
deg. of E. lon. and 30 min, of N. lat. See Molucca 
iſlands. ä 

MOVEABLES, or Moveable goods, by civilians called bona 
mobilia, are thoſe whch are capable of being removed 
from one place to another ; or which may be concealed 
or perverted, as not being fixed to the ground. | 
In England, there are two kinds of effects, moveable and 
immoveable. The moveable are ready money, mer- 
chandiſe, bonds, book-debts, cattle, and houſhold furni- 
ture, not faſtened either with iron or nail, nor ſealed in 
the plaiſter, but which may be tranſported without either 
fraction or deterioration, See Chattel. 

. MOUNT-BAY, is a harbour on the Engliſh channel, 18 

miles weſt of Falmouth in Cornwall. 

MOURIS. A cotton cloth brought from the Eaſt In- 
dies, of ſeveral forts; as fine, coarſe, broad, narrow, 
white, and red; the pieces being 12 ells in length, and 
of different breadths ; the broad fine having 1 ell 3 4ths, 
the narrow fine 1 ell 1 4th, the coarſe white 1 ell 
3-4ths, and the red 1 ell 5-Sths. | 

MOUTA, is a term in the Eaſt Indies for one of the kinds 
of raw filk brought from Bengal. 

MOU TASSEN, A fort of cotton brought from Smyrna, 
worth 31. ſterling the quintal. 

MOUWER. A corn-meaſure uſed at Utrecht; 6 muids 
make 5 mouwers, and 25 the laſt, or about 10 quar- 
ters of London meaſure. | 

MOXA. 
from China, and by ſome ſaid to grow on the lower part 
of the mugwort leaf. 

It is not known in Europe for any medicinal efficacy, 
however celebrated in the Indies for curing the gout, by 
being burnt upon the part, Europeans not having faith 
enough to try it this way ; and ſome think if they had, 


in all likelihood, any other cauſtic would do as well; 


though Sir William Temple has wrote in its praiſe. 
MUDE. A fort of Chineſe ſtuff, made of the bark of 


trees. 


MUER, A river of Germany, which riſes in Bavaria; and 


A ſoit of cotton, or downy ſubſtance, brought 


MUM 


running eaſt through the duchy of Sti. 
Gratz, unites with the river . 21 l 
niſha in Hungary. "yy 
MUID. A dry meaſure, uſed in France 
eſtimation of ſeveral other meaſures; ſuch 23 
the mine, the minot, and the buſhel. ® de ſo 
The muid of Paris is compoſed of 12 (.,; 
ſeptier making 2 mines, the mine nag 
3 buſhels, the buſhel 3-4ths, or 
tron being of 36 cubic inches. 
The muid of Rouen contains alſo 12 ſeptiers, bit 
14 of Paris, and weighs 3360 lb: avoir; A 
The muid of Orleans weighs Coo lb. and — 4 L 
of 21 buſhels ; of which there are 16 to the f t 
But the muid of oats is double of that of wy,” 
like it compoſed of 12 ſeptiers, each ſepticr of af 
ing 24 buſhels. | „ 
Mud is alſo one of the 9 cafks, or regular veſſels uy 
France for wine and other liquors, containi 
tiers, each ſeptier compoſed of 8 pints ; ſo that the n 
is 288 pints. One muid and a half make the * 
Orleans, Blois, Nuys, Dijon, or Macon, and a 
of Anjou, which is equal to the queue, | 
Mvu1D, or Mudd, is alſo a Dutch meaſure for grain 
ſcheppels being 1 ſack, 4 ſcheppels 1 muid, and 30 1 
or 27 muids I laſt, weighing 4000 lb. avoirdupon, 
about 104 quarters of London meaſure, 
MUKEN. A corn-meaſure uſed at Antwerp; 4 of whi 
make the viertel, and 174 viertels the laſt. 
MUKHTESIB, A Perſian officer who has inſpeflin 
the markets, and regulates the price of proviſion 
other commodities brought into the bazars. He « 
amines alſo the weights and meaſures, and puniſhest 
who uſe falſe ones. 


J. Murr, 


16 eitrons, exh 


MUL. A fort of plain and fine muſlin, brought ht 


Engliſh from the Eaſt Indies; being 16 ells in len 
and 3-4ths in breadth, | | 
Mur of Cantire. The ſouth cape or promontory dt 
county of Cantire, or Mul, in the frith of Clyde 
the weſt of Scotland. 
Mut of Galloway, The ſouth cape or promontory 


ſea. 


MULATTO. A name given in the Weſt Indies toth 


who are begotten by a Negro man on an Indian won 
or an Indian man on a Negro woman. 


Thoſe begotten of a Spaniſh woman and an Indian n 
are called metis, and thoſe begotten of a Negro dj am 
are called jambes; but all theſe are very different ine 


lour, and in their hair. | 
MULDAW. A river of Bohemia, riſing on the cu 


of Auſtria ; and running north through Bohemia, vi 
Budeweis and Prague, uniting with the Elbe and 


nick. | 
, MULDER. See Malder. 
MULMUL. See Mallemolle. 


MULVIA. A river of Barbary ; which riling in 
mountains of Atlas, runs north, dividing the emp 
Morocco from the kingdom of Algiers, falling ue! 


Mediterranean weſt of Marſalquiver. | 
MUM. A wholeſome kind of malt liquor, chief, 


pared in Gerwany ; the proceſs of making on 
corded in the town-houſe of Brunſwick, the place ot 


note for this liquor, is as follows. 


Take 63 gallons of water that has been boiled to 


conſumption of a third; brew it with ſeven b 


wheaten malt, one buſhel of oat malt, and a 1 
of ground beans ; when it is tunned, let not the f 
be too full at firſt; and as ſoon as it begins to . 
into it of the inner rind of fir three pounds, tops? 


birch one pound, carduus benedius three ba 


NEC of 
flower of roſa ſolis one handful or two 3 _— ad 


handful 


marjoram, avens, pennyroyal, wild thyme, g 
| handful and a half; of elder flowers tw? 


berries bruiſed one ounce : put the herbs mie; a 


the veſſel when the liquor has wrought 4 = the vel | 


ter they are added, let the liquor work ove 
little as may be, then fill it up: at laſt, w 


all Scotland, in the county of Galloway, on the l 


more, ſeeds of cardamum bruiſed thirty ney" 


hen it 15% 
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NMUN 


8 ead ten new laid eggs unbroken or 
put - NE. cloſe, and drink it at two years 
cracked 3 


cardamum, ginger, and ſaſſafras, in- 
f the inner rind of fir; and add walnut rinds, 

oy g red ſanders, and elecampane. See Beer. ; 

MY. A carcaſs, or body embalmed or dried in the 

e of the antient Egyptians. 12 

—_ ſpeaking, mummy is not the fleſh of the de- 

Prope * the compoſition where with it is embalmed; 

— moſt commonly mummy is alſo uſed for the 

tho 


ration of mummy is of ſo old a ſtanding, that 
Ain uſe in Egypt before the time of Moſes, The 
+ 4 where the mummy is contained is of ſycamore 
— which is found to keep ſound for the ſpace of 


but it is very different from European ſyca- 


geld brewers uſe 


body. 
The prepa 


3000 years 3 


more- . . 
(aid to have been firſt brought into uſe in me- 
* 38 of a Jewiſh phyſician, who wrote, 
— geſh thus embalmed was good for the cure of divers 
Tieaſes, and particularly bruiſes, to prevent the blood's 
thering and coagulating z but the Turks prevent the 
rotation of mummy into Europe as much as poſlible. 
There are two kinds of bodies denominated mummies: 
the firſt are only carcaſſes, dried by the heat of the ſun, 
and by that means kept from putrefaction, frequently found 
in the dry ſands of Lybia.— Some ſay they are the bodies 
of deceaſed people buried there on purpoſe to keep them 
entire, without embalming 3 others, that they are car- 
caſſes of travellers, overwhelmed with clouds of ſand 
raiſed by the hurricanes frequent in thoſe deſarts. Be 
that as it will, theſe mummies are of no uſe in medi- 
cine, and are only preſerved as curioſities, | 
The ſecond kind of mummies, are bodies taken out of 
the pits or catacombs near Cairo, wherein the Egyptians 
depoſited their dead after embalming. Theſe make the 
mummy ſo much valued, and to which ſuch extraordi- 
nary virtues are aſcribed. 
It is faid that all the mummy ſold in the ſhops, whether 
brought from Venice or Lyons, or even directly from the 
Levant, is fictitious, and the work of certain Jews; who, 
knowing the value Europeans ſet on the Egyptian mum- 
my, counterfeit it by drying carcaſſes in ovens, after 
having prepared them with powder of myrrh, Caballin 
alves, Jewiſh pitch, black pitch, and other coarſe or 
unwhclſome drugs. | 
The French es, it ſeems, have likewiſe got the 
art of preparing mummies z and their method is ſimple 
enough, Out of the carcaſs of a perſon hanged they take 
the drain and entrails, dry the reſt in an oven, ſteeping it 
1 and other drugs; and this they ſell for right 
gyptian mummy, 5 
Parzus has a very curious treatiſe of mummies, wherein 
be ſhews the abuſes thereof, and makes it appear that 
they can never be of any real medicinal uſe. 
Matthiolus is of the ſame opinion, after Serapion : but 
both theſe authors take even the Egyptian mummies to 
be no more than bodies embalmed with piſſaſphaltum. 
ammy is more particularly uſed for the liquor or juice 
Feng , Rape aromatized and embalined, 
in tne ſepulchres; which is the mummy chief 
poke of among the antient writers. TY 
"ak alſo 2 a medicinal drug, or a viſcous com- 
an, partaking of bitumen and pitch, found in the 
* and foreſts of Atabia, od hot countries 
Sur IN” * in embalming of dead bodies. 4 
. ,e5 Ipeaks of mummy found on. the ſea-coa 
G 4 Epidaurus, brought thither by the torrents from the 
1 __ 2 dried A the 5 5 
It imells like bitumen mixed with pitch; 
* e Miereabouts calling it mineral wax; in Latin, 
V. 5 K . dee Piſſaſphaltum. 
5 ain. : 
CK. A lort of marcaſite, or mineral glebe, 
geen, but | "= ſometimes white, yellow, or 
m 8 y of a dark brown colour. 5 
le but a k called maxy, and appears to be nothing 
ind of ſulphur ; fire alone being found to ſe- 


where there is much mundick there is little or no tin. 


MUNICH, is the capital of the electorate and duchy of 
MUNITION, or Ammunition. The proviſions wherewith 
MURAGE, in the Engliſh cuſtoms, a reaſonable toll to be 


MURAIS, or Morais. A meaſute uſed at Goa, and other 


MURCON, A fiſh found in the Black ſea, eſpecially about 


MUSCADINE. See Ene. 
MUSICIAN, A perſon who obtains a livelihood by his 


MUSK, A kind of perfume, of a very ſtrong ſcent, 


ſtrong and diſagreeable ſmell. It is then tied up again in 


- the purſuit of the hunter, caſtrates itſelf. 


dians the muſk animal goes by the name of caſtor. See 


MUS 


parate it from the tin, in which caſe it evaporates into 
ſmoke. See Tin. 

The mundick ore is eafily diſtinguiſhed by its brown 
ſad-coloured glittering, and by its diſcolouring the fin- 
gers. Some ſay it feeds the tin; and yet allow, that 


Tinners ſeparate it with great care from the tin, be- 
cauſe it makes it thick and curdy ; but of late it has 
been tried, and wrought ſingly, being found to turn to 
very good advantage by affording copper. 

The fteams of mundick are very troublefome to miners ; 
yet it is found a good vulnerary ; and miners uſe no other 
remedy for wounds but waſhing them in water that runs 
from the mundick ore. 


Bavaria, ſituated in 11 deg. 32 min. of E. lon. and 48 
deg. 5 min. of N. lat. See Germany. | 


a veſſel is ſtocked for a voyage, or that follow a camp 
for its ſubſiſtence, See Ammunition. E 


taken of every cart or horſe coming laden into a city 
or town, for the building or repairing the walls thereof. 


Portugueſe colonies of the Eaft Indies, for meaſuring rice 
and other dry pulſe; the muray containing 25 paras, and 
the para 22 pounds. | 


the mouth of the Danube, where a great fiſhery is car- 
ried on by the Turks of Kilia, who make a kind of ca- 
viac of this fiſh, 


{kill in playing on ſome inſtrument ot muſic. 
USICIANS company of London was incorporated by letters- 
patent of the 2d of James I. dated the 8th of July 1604, 
by the title of The maſter, wardens, and commonalty 
of the art or ſcience of the muſicians of London; who 
are governed by a maſter, 2 wardens, and 20 aſſiſtants, 
with a livery of 3: members, whoſe fine. of admiſſioa 
is 40s. but having no hall, they occaſionally meet elſe- 
where to ſettle their affairs. 


brought from the Eaft Indies, agreeable only when mo- 
derated by the mixture of ſome other perfume; being 
found in a kind of bag, or tumour, growing about the 
bigneſs of a hen's egg under the belly, towards the genital 
parts of a wild animal, called the mus#-cat ; and appears 
to be nothing elſe than a kind of bilious blood congealed 
there, and almoſt corrupted. 

This animal is pretty common in the kingdoms of Bou- 
tan, Tunquin, Cochinchina, and ſome other places; but 
the moſt eſteemed are thoſe in the kingdom of Thibet. 
They inhabit the woods and foreſts, where the natives 
hunt them down. When the beaſt is killed, they cut 
out the bladder under the belly, and ſeparate the coagu- 
lated blood, and dry it in the ſun; where it is reduced 
into a light friable ſubſtance, almoſt of the nature of a 
powder, of a duſky reddiſh colour, and acquires a very 


bladders, and exported to other countries, which is the 
muſk introduced among Europeans. : 

What the antients have wrote of it is fabulous, as that 
it comes from the teſticles of a caſtor, which, to ſtop 
The occaſion 
of their error may be owing to this, that among the In- 


Caſtoreum. 
Muſk is in confiderable uſe among perfumers and con- 
fectioners, though much leſs now than formerly. It 
is ſuppoſed to fortify the heart and brain, and is good 
againſt deafneſs ;- but is little uſed in medicine, being 
apt to occaſion vapours, 

Muſk fold at Amſterdam is uſually from Tunquin, Ben- 
gal, and ſometimes from Muſcovy. That of Tunquin 
is of two kinds, in bladders, or out of bladders, both 
ſold by the ounce ; that in bladders for about gs. ſter- 
ling the ounce, and out of bladders for about 14s. ſter- 


Lng. | 
8 1 Muſk 


M YR 


Muſk of Bengal is ſold for about 8s, 


all equally give 1 per cent, deduction 
ment, x 


As to Muſcovy muſk, it is leſs 
kinds ; its odour, though at firſt 
porating ; and its price is about 


38. the ounce, oblong, and the ſize of an d calle; 
MUSKET, or Muſqucet. A hre-arm borne on the ſhoul- or Indian myrobalans, the bigneſs of an acor tag 
der, and uſed in war, to be fired by the application of a without ſtone ; the thi 
lighted match, 


. n Wrink! 
rd chebuli the ſize of 8 
yellowiſh. brown, pointed at che end | the fin dir, o { 
The length of the muſket is fixed to 3 


t 5 
feet 8 inches from round, rough, the ſize of a gall, of a dark brow kl 
the muzzle to the touch-pan ; and its bore is to be ſuch as laft called bellerici, hard, yellow, roung t i 
may receive a ball of 16 in a pound. | 


: » the ſize of 
ordinary prune, leſs angular than the reſt. Myroh . 
uſkets were antiently borne in the held by the infantry; of each kind are lightly purgative and aftring,” Aal 
» fave in the defence of MYRA-BOLTS. A kind of Arabian myrrh 
ng taken their place. See Indies by uropeans. 
Arms. MYRA-I GLET, is another kind o 
MUSKETOON. A muſket ſhorter, 


f myrch b 
the ſame place, but much inferior to the former both 
quality and price, a 
Myrrh is ſold at Amſterdam by the Pound, afﬀorq; 

part of its length, Per cent. deduction for good weight, an * 
{ , 


Prompt payment, its price being from 
lead, with an equal quantity of wder. pound, 
MUSKOFSKE. A ſmall filver 


uſcovite coin, two of MYRRH. A kind of gum, or reſin, iſſu 
which are about a farthing ſterling, They are ſo ſmall, and ſometimes ſpontaneouſly, from the trunk and l. b 
and hard to be handled, that the Ru pe 


ranches of a tree growing in Arabia, Egypt, and the 
handfuls of them into their mouths, leſt they ſhould ſlip cially Abyſſinia. 
from their hands; yet without any i i i 


the ounce, and than the Greek 
for prompt pay- tients than the m 


England. 

eſteemed than the other There are five kinds of myrobalans, or Purging l. 
very ſtrong, eaſily eva- plumb; the firſt called citrini, yellowiſh, 15 dip 
olive; the ſecon lay, 


pharmacy, and more amo 
oderns; but ſtill m 


ng the 
ore abroad My 


58. to 155 1 


mpediment to their Authors are not agreed about the tree which prod | 
ſpeech. a this gum ; for though all of them make ir ſmall wy WII. 
MUSLIN. A fine ſort of Cotton cloth, brought from the thorny, they diſagree about the form of its leaves, In 26 d 
Eaſt Indies; which, with callicoes, makes the two pe. e inciſions are mad 
neral names of this branch of the Indian com 


there are ſeveral names for muſlins, as cogmoria, tans, Druggiſts ſell two kin 
bans, coſſas, muls, moſs, ſeer-coſlas, do 


m-coflas, bords e; the other ungulata, or in nail; 
doſſas, torps-coſlas, tangs, and others. See Callicoes, and Of the firſt kind, the beſt ; 
Linen, 


rent drops, friable, light, of a ſtrong diſagrceable 00 
By the ſtatute of the 11th and I2rh of William III. but this is very rare; and moſt i 
muſlins, landed or put out of any 


ſhip before entry, or myrrh 
without a warrant, are to be forfeited, or their value. much like thoſe on the nails of fingers, 
MUSSELBOROU Port-town of Scotland, in the 


ſhire of Lothian, ſituated on the frith of F orth, in 2 deg. which, when broken, contain a kind of 
45 min. of W. lon. and 56 deg. of N. lat. 


e Myrth, and the real fa%e 
weet wine, nouy preſſed from the Brape, or the antients. 

the new liquor preſſed from the fruit before it has 
worked or fermented. See Wine, | 


MUSTACHIO. A Venetian liquid 
make the amphora, or 16 quarts, 


MUSTAGAN, A port-town of Barbary in the kingdom 


of Algiers, ſituated under the meridian of London, 
MUSTARD. 


merce. But O0ZIng out is received on ruſh mats diſpoſed un 
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his gum enters a great number of medicinal compal 


| tions ; its bitterneſs rendering it good for the ſtoma 
meaſure, 76 of which and againſt worms, being chewed to prevent infedtia 


from contagious diſcaſes. Dr. Quincy fays it is exce 
lent to cleanſ- and ſtrengthen the womb, and againl 
tickling rheums; 2 good detergent, and as much add 
Preparation of a ſeed of that name, 


externally in unguents for the healing of wounds, Ita b erica, 
gwund or beaten up with vinegar, or the muſt of wine, makes the principal Ingredient in embalming ; and ci + That 
whence it is denominated, miſts draw from it oils, ſpirits, tinctures, &c. to whic = les ; 
USTARD ſced. A warm biting ſeed, which gives the they attribute extraordinary virtues, , os 
denomination to a ſpecies of topical medicines called na- MYR berries, The fruit of a ſhrub well known un and inf 
Piſius; and it is alſo uſed in Preparing ſhagreen, See der the name of 
hagreen, N 


a places 0 
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a foung | 


myrtle, growing common in Ha 

eſpecially in the mountains of Siera-Morena, and cue 
MUSTIC. A liquid meaſure, uſed by retailers at Amſter- laces. | : 

{terdam ; where the mingle is divided into 2 pints, 4 hers are two kinds of myrtle, male and lemale; ; 

half pints, and 8 muſtics. See Mingle. | latter of which produces the beſt berries, and ol 

MUXADAVAT, The capital of the kingdom of Ben- greateſt quantity. The fruit is firſt green, but 1 

gal, where the Engliſh have the factory of Caſſimbuzar, black gradually within. It is a white ſeed, in form o 

ſubordinate to Fort William. See India. 


creſcent, ſolid, hard, and of an aſtringent taſte: _ _ * 8 

UXARA. A port- town of Spain, in the province of fruit continues on the trees, it is ſucculent and wm fa fer Fa 

Granada, ſituated on the Mediterranean in 1 deg. 50 and only becomes hard and wrinkled becauſe dried in! * 2 

min. of W. Jon. and 37 deg. 6 min. of N lat. ſun for the convenience of carriage. -— "is 
MYCONE, One of the iſlands of the Turkiſh Archipe. yrtle berries are rough and altringent, _ * tha is 

lago, ſituated in 25 deg. of E. lon. and 37 deg. of N. uſed in the way of ſyrup, as a ſtrengthener * * ry ; but i. 

lat. See Turkihh iſlands. and abortion ; but they are allo an — l het e * 
MYROBALANS. A kind of medicinal fruit, brought of the ſtrengthening plaiſters ; beſides, — 

from the Eaſt Indies, much more uſed in the Arabic | 
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| ver of Bavaria, in Germany, which 
1 Franconia runs from N. to S. thro” the 
palatinate of Bavaria, and falls into the Danube 
Ratiſbon. 
7 Ppt of manufactured iron, braſs, or filver, to 
nſten boards together, or to adorn furniture, It alſo 
Gmetimes ſignifies to ſtrike or confirm a bargain, by pay- 
archaſe immediately, cr upon the nail. 
ing a part of the pur 
11, is likewiſe a ſort of Engliſh long meaſure, chiefly 
lll in the commerce of cloths, containing the 16th part 
of a yard ; being the leaſt ſubdiviſion, or ſmalleſt meaſure 
that drapers and mercers make uſe of, or ſell by. See 
ea ſure. 
+7 A . of Scotland, in the ſhire of In- 
armee ſituated at the entrance of the Frith of Murray, in 
deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 57 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. 
INI. One of theTurkiſh Archipelago iſlands, fituated 
in 26 deg, of E. lon. and 35 deg. of N. lat. See Turkiſh 
lands. 
NOASAQUI One of the Japoneſe iſlands, ſituated 
in 132 deg. of E. lon. and 32 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 
ee fapan. 
NING. The capital of the province of Nanking 
in China, ſituated in 118 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 
bt deg, of N. lat. See China. 
ANQUE. One of the ſmall five weights uſed by the 
nhabitants of Madagaſcar, for gold and filver, weighing 
ut five grains; the ſompi, the vari, the ſacari, and the 
nqui being above it. See Sompi. 
VIS. A city of great trade in the province of Bre- 
ene in France, ſituated on the river Loire, in 1 deg. 
bo min, of W. lon. and 47 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. See 
rance, 
NTUCKET: An ifland of the coaſt of New England 
n North America, ſituated in 70 deg. of W. lon. and 41 
leg. of N. lat. the people whereof apply themſelves 
liel to the whale-fiſhery on the coaſt. See Britiſh 
\merica, 
P. That part of the wool or hair of woollen cloth, 
lich riſes above the ſhoot. | 
WHTHA, or Naptha. A kind of liquid bitumen, very 
ply 2nd inflammable, exuding out of the earth, in ſeve- 
i places of Chaldea, particularly on the ſite of the an- 
ent Babylon 3 though it is alſo found in ſome provinces 
"ws and France, particularly Auvergne, and near 
ua, 


_— is found ſwimming on the ſurface of the water 
we ſprings, and is uſually of a black colour; tho” 
x in certain ſprings about Babylon is ſaid to be 
of France is ſoft and black, like liquid pitch, and 
i <d ſmell: but that of Italy is a kind of Petrol, or a 
er oil, of various colours, 00Zing out of a rock, ſituated 
8 in the duchy of Modena. 
2 ap eſteemed penetrating, reſolutive, and vulne- 
ef ale b its virtues are little known in medicine; i's 
wil, eing in lamps, &c. on account of its inflam- 
le 75 the naphtha, carah ſakiz, or black maſtic, 
Ko : it from pitch. Voſſius has an expreſs trea- 
Pltha antient and modern, where he lays it is a 


ur of : : 
en vtumen, of more virtue than any other bitu- 


leg 
3 


r one of the Siciliet. A kingdom of Italy. Sce 
PLES i.; ; 

Ti 00 ba the capital of the kingdom, ſituated on a 
eo 1 Mediterranean, in 1 5 deg. of E. lon. and 
% W. lat. See Itach. 


NAT 


NAPOLI de Malvaſia. A port-town of the Morea, ſituated 
at the entrance of the gulph of Napoli de Romania, in 

23 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 37 deg. 30 min. of N. 
lat. See Turky. 

NaPoLt1 de Romania. A port-town of the Morea, ſituated 
at the bottom of a bay of the ſame name in the Archi- 
pelago, in 23 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 37 deg. 30 
min. of N. lat, See Turky. | 2 

NARBOROUGH. An iſland of South America, in the 
Pacific ocean, ſituated in 85 deg. of W. lon. and 45 deg. 
of S. lat. on the coaſts of Chili, 1co miles S. of the 
iſland of Chilve, where Sir John Narborough refreſhed his 
men, when he was ſent into the South Sea, in the reign of 
King Charles II. to ſee if it was feaſible to ſettle colonies 
on the coaſt of Chili. 

NAREIT NZA. A port town of European Turky, in the 
prov inceof Dalmatia, ſituated on a bay of the gulph of 
Ve nice, in 18 deg. 15 mio. of E. lon. and 42 deg. 50 
mn. of N. lat. 

NARHAL. A large fiſh in the north ſeas, particularly 
upon the coaſts of Greenland, from which oil, and a 
kind of ivory is extracted. See Walrus. 

NARVA. A large city and port-town of Livonia, ſituated 

in 27 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 59 deg. of N. lat. 
See Ruſſia. 

NASARA. A ſquare ſilver coin, ſtruck at Tunis. 

NATA. A port-town of Darien in Spaniſh America, 
ſituated on the bay of Panama, in 82 deg. of W. lon, and 
9 deg. of S. lat. | 

NATAL Terra. A country on the S. E. coaſt of Africa, 
between 23 and 30 deg. of S. lat. and between 25 and 35 
deg. of E. lon. where ſeveral European ſhips have touched, 
and agree it is a plentiful country ; but no nation of Eu- 
rope has thought fit to ſend any colonies thither. 

NATRON, or Anatron, in natural hiſtory, a browniſh 
kind of ſalt, when taken out of a lake of ſtagnant water, 
in the deſert of Nitria in Egypt ; being much of the na- 
ture of nitre, whence it is called Egyptian nitre, ahd is 
even ſuppoſed to be the proper nitre of the ancients. See 
Nitre. 

It is uſed in the whitening of linen; but burns them, if 
not corrected by a mixture of aſhes. | 
The natron of Egypt, as deſcribed by Pliny, Matthiolus, 
and Agricola, is an alkali ſalt perforated in the manner 
of a ſponge, and cf a lixtvial taſte. 
Its principles Dr. Leigh takes to be chicfly two; a ſea- 
ſalt and an urinous ſalt: the firſt, he takes it for granted, 
it receives from the earth ; the ſecond, from the air. 
Dr. Huntington, who was on the ſpot, ſays the na- 
tron is thought to riſe from the bottom of the lake ; where, 
by the heat of the ſun, it is condenſed, and hardened into 
the form in which it is introduced among Europeans 
but his opinion is, that it is rather ſeparated by the ſun 
from the water. 
M. de la Chambre adds, that three or four days before the 
Nile begins to overflow, there falls a certain dew, of a 
fermentative virtue, inſomuch as to leaven a paſte ex- 
pofed to it; and that at the ſame time the natron riſes, 
Hippocrates, Galen, Matthiolus, Dioſcorides, and others, 
mention it as of uſe in phyſic; and M. de Cloſs is even 
of opinion, that all the mineral waters of France are im- 
pregnated with this kind of nitre; from whence they derive 
their medicinal virtues, | | | 
It is of ſingular efficacy in fertilizing ground, which 
Dr. Leigh accounts for, by ſuppoſing its volatile particles 
heated by ſome ſubterraneous fire, or by the warmth of 
the ſun; and thus readily made to aſcend the minute tubes 
of plants, and carry with them the juices of the earth. 


6'Y Pliny 
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Pliny derives the invention of glaſs from ſome of this na- Common NAviGATION, uſually called C795 


tron accidentally melted down into the ſand, where it 
ran into ſtreams of glaſs. | 
This nitre is diſtinguiſhed from the modern nitre or ſalt- 
petre, by its fermenting with acids, which ſaltpetre will 
not do; by its volatile ſpirit, its lixivial ſmell, the clammy 
inſipid ſubſtance it yields, &c. It agrees with ſaltpetre in 
that, by dropping ſpirit of ſulphur into it, it ſhoots into 
pyramidal cryſtals : but Dr, Leigh thinks it comes nearer 
ſal ammoniac than ſaltpetre. 

Dr. Liſter conjectures, that moſt of the ſalt-water of the 
lakes of Egypt, having paſſed thro' the bodies of thoſe 
vaſt animals wherewith they are ſtocked, as crocodiles, 
hippopotami, and others, muſt of conſequence be rendered 
urinous, or falino-urinous, which is a part of the com- 
poſition of ſal armoniac. 

NATURALIZATION, in law, the act of naturalizing an 
alien, or putting him into the condition of a natural born 
ſubje&, and intitling him to the rights and privileges 
thereof; whereby he becomes both a ſubjed and a native 
of a king or country, that by nature he did not belong 
to. See Alien, and Denizen. 
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and where the veſſel is ſeldom out of Coke coy is explaii 
out of reach of ſounding. In this little ele land, That ne 
but an acquaintance with the lands, the wh. ot natu 
ſounding line. * gonies 10 

Proper NAVIGATION, is where the voyage That n 
in the main ocean: In this, beſides?, tn long, ande 


the requiſte i 
of Mercator; hy 
log-line, and 
28 Quadrants, f 


former, are likewiſe required the uſe 
azimuth, and amplitude compaſſes, 
inſtruments for celeſtial obſervations, 
ſtaffs, &c. | 
Navigation turns principally on four things . 

being known, the reſt are eaſily found Ai * = 
tables, ſcales, and charts. Theſe four thingy 1 
difference of latitude; difference of longituce; ther. 
ing, or diſtance run; and the courſe, or chunk wy 
The determining of longitude is what is wantir Z 
perfeQion of navigation; mathematicians of * 
have applied themſelves with the utmoſt afſiduity toſy 
this grand deſideratum, but hitherto in vain 1 
ſtanding the magnificent rewards of ſeveral i 


he foreſald 
ſoreſaid, 
lace, or c 
anufactu! 
k. That 4 
lubber, 2 
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TINCex, 1 þ 
In France, naturalization is the prerogative of the King ; ſtates, to the diſcoverer. See Longitude, FIY gh . 
but in England, it is done by act of parliament. It does not appear which of the European peopy þ . 
By an aQ of 13th Geo. II. it was enacted, tÞ*< from iſt took themſelves to navigation, and commerce, & 3 
June 1740, all perſons born out of the liegcanc e of his think it began with the French; though the Italians a 
Majeſty, who had, or ſhould reſide for ſeven Je ars or to have the juſteſt title to it, particularly thoſe of ha 1 Au vel 
more, in any of his Majeſty's colonies in Amer» and and Genoa, | DL. ar 
ſhould not have been abſent out of ſome of them longer About the ſame time that navigation was retrieretiq e. 
than two months, at any one time during, the ſaid ſeven ſouthern parts of Europe, the famous league of the h n 
years; and ſhould take and ſubſcribe the oaths ; or being towns, commonly ſuppoſed to have begun about they Wy 2th 
quakers, ſhould make, and ſubſcribe the declaration of 1164, was formed in the north. See Hang toute. l 
fidelity; or being people of the congregation called Mo- It need only be added, that in examining the reaſons the maſter 
ravian brethren, and other foreign proteſtants not quakers, commerce paſſed ſucceſſively from the Venetiang, ( Ad that! 
who ſcruple the taking of an oath, are ſettled in his Ma- noeſe, and hans- towns, to the Portugueſe and Span or manufa 
jeſty's colonies in America, and demean themſelves there and from thoſe again to the Engliſh and Dutch, ity but in Enz 
as a ſober, quiet, and induſtrious people, and many others be eſtabliſhed as a maxim, that the relation between except on 
of the like perſuaſion deſirous to tranſport themſelves merce, and navigation, or rather their union is (oj ar place u 
thither, ſhall enjoy the privileges of natural born ſub- mate, that the fall of the one, inevitably draus alt mnufactu 
jeAs, and all the benefits of this act: but with the pro- the other, and that they will always either fouril ſhipped for 
viſo of having received the Lord's ſupper, which muſt dwindle together. three-fourt 
be certified by the adminiſtrator, and two credible wit- Hence ſo many laws, ordinances, ſtatutes, &c. fn they are |; 
neſſes. regulation, and hence particularly that celebrated a q. All tim 
Another act of parliament was lately paſt, for naturalizing navigation, which an eminent foreign author ak fix, raifin 
the Jews: but it was ſo diſguſtful to the people, that the Palladium, or tutelar deity of the commerce of Enya any kind, 
legiſlature thought proper to repeal it. which is too important not to be here mentioned, 1 docs of 1 
NAVAL. Something belonging to the ſhipping, or ſca- the ſanding rule, not only of the Engliſh among d currants, 
affairs. ſelves, but alſo of other nations with whom they t. bs acker th 
Navar Power, See Maritime Power. AR of Engliſh NAvi6ATICN, is a ſtatute wherevy te deemed al 
'' NAVAL Stores. See Stores. liament of England have ſettled divers matters its 0 That 
4 Naval Trade, See Trade. to the navigation and commerce of the kingeon. | reign veſſc 
NavaL Timbers, among ſhip-builders, are ſometimes what Till this act all nations were at liberty to mot really belo 
they call puttocks, and ſometimes the ribs. England all kinds of merchandiſes, whether of cheit "ag 

NAVARINO. A port-town of European Turkey, in the growth, or laden elſewhere, and that on thel u. That 
1 province of the Morea, ſituated 12 miles N. of Modon, veſſels. r import int 
| and 90 S. W. of Corinth. | Cromwell firſt perceiving the prejudice this my : of the Le 
ot NAVARRE, was formerly a diſtin kingdom, ſubjet to the Engliſh commerce, which was now * they grow 
it its own ſovereign 3 but one part is now become a pro- in the hands of foreigners, chiefly the _— 47 puts of th 
| vince to Spain, and the other part a province to France. hated, animated the Engliſh, by ſeveral 2 * „ rltar, A 
| NAVIDAD. A port-town of Mexico in North America, ment, to reſume their trade into their own \ * brought fr 
1 in the province of Mechoachan, ſituated on the Pacific particularly paſſed an act prohibiting „ | n ome pc 
1. ocean, in 110 deg. of W. lon. and 19 deg. of N. lat. porting any merchandiſes, except thole Ar ror the | 
1 NAVIGATION, is a compound branch of practical ma- rowth, or manufacture, which were per wild Azores an 
} | thematics, that applies arithmetic, geometry, and aſt ro- e the reſtoration, the firſt parliament 200 be 4 : thip 

| i nomy, to the conducting of a ſhip from one port, king- diſtinguiſhing in Cromwell the — A 15 ele, 
{| dom, or place, to another; the neareſt, ſafeſt, and beſt ricide, condemned the memory of , 0 Ruit * Tbeſ 
5 way, in che ſhorteſt time: by computing the ſeveral lowed the plan of the other with l eh p extend 
| | courſes ſteered, and allowing for currents and other commerce; by paſſing that celebrated | 8 whid 2 0 
| | hindrances; and frequently obſerving the latitude of the encouraging of ſhipping, and of let, a 15 d b ; corn 
; ſeveral places they ſucceſſively are in, to direct their ſubſiſts in its full latitude, and _ * [ «16 1 th 
A | courſe. — from the firſt December 1660 1211 Caf. Fug, th 
j | It is to this art, ſuppoſed to be handed down to us from its chief articles are as follow * _ hall be impot har 
14 the Tyrians, and Carthaginians, that commerce owes its 1. That no goods, or commodities, | - odonis i re 0 
1 increaſe, or rather its entire perfection; and it muſt be exported to, or from any of the E 1+ within ! crow 0 
confeſſed that trade flouriſhes in a maritime ſtate, in pro- Africa, or America, but on veſſels vu! to Engl fe Aon 
portion to the ſolid eſtabliſhment of its navigation; on minions of England, or really i cf the ˖ F 94 
the contrary, that it languiſhes, and often falls to nothing and whoſe maſters, and at leaſt three ** gel 3 * 


are Engliſh, on pain of forfeiture of 


by reaſon of its neglect. See Commerce, Merchant, Sail- 
'_  veſlels. 


ing, and Shipping, 


9 


e Engliſh here are comprehended all the 
Ro England, Ireland, and the plantations, as 
king's lub in a ſubſequent act 13 and 14 Car. II. ei. 
as erplalne [ſon born out of the ſubjection of England, 

pe 4,” ſhall exerciſe any commerce ia thoſe 


n 
r not for himſelf or others. 


plonies iſes of the growth of Aſia or Am- 

handiſes 0 2 2 m 
) be 1 eder into any of the dominions of Eng- 
ca 


4, on any other than Engliſh veſlels. 
De; 


That no goods 
at ſhall be broug 


ht into England, Wales, Ireland, iſlands 
' or Gueraſey, or town of. Berwick on I weed, 
f Jeric) * 1c ſhipping, or other ſhipping belonging to 
Engliſh n ces, and navigated by Engliſh mariners as 
ke 1 4 ſhipped, or brought from any other 
= e but only from thoſe of the growth, or 
: reof. | 
4 = of dry and fal:ed ſea-fiſh, train-oils, 
1 :n4 whale- fins, not caught by Engliſh veſſels, 
zucorted into England, ſhall pay double _ "YM 
web it the commerce from port to port in England an 
and ſlall be carried on wholly by Engliſh veſſels and 
Feen merchents; the crew to be always three-fourths 
En:!ſh, 
- That none but Engliſh veſſels ſhall reap the benefit of 
dle d minutions made, or abatements to be hence forth 
made in the cuſtoms. $5. : : : 
8. All vellels are prohibited importing into England, and 
Ireland, any of the commodities of Muſcovy, or even any 
maſs or other timber, foreign ſalt, pitch, roſin, hemp, 
prunes, daifins, oil of olive, any kind of corn, or grain, 
fears, aſhes, ſoap, wine, vinegar, or brandy, except veſſels, 
wlercof Engliſh are owners, or part owners, and where 
de mater and three-fourths of the mariners are Engliſh, 
Aud that no currants, or other commodities, the growth 
er manufacture of the Turkiſh empire, ſhall be imported, 
but in Engliſh built veſle!s, and navigated as aforeſaid, 
except only ſuch veliets as are of the built of the country, 
or place whereof ſuch commodities are the growth, or 
mnufacture, or of ſuch part where ſuch goods are uſually 
ſkipped for tranſportation, and unleſs the maſter, and 
three-fourthz of the crew be natives of the country where 
they are laden. i 5 
g. All timber, maſts, boards, ſalt, pitch, tar, roſin, hemp, 
fix, raiſins, figs, prunes, olive oils, corn, or grain of 
any kind, ſugar, potaſhes, brandies, or wines, and all 
goods of the growth and manufacture of Muſcovy, all 
eurrants, and Turkiſh goods imported into England, &c. 
mother than ſuch ſhipping, and ſo navigated, ſhall be 
temed aliens goods, and pay accordingly. 
to. That to prevent frauds in buying, and diſguiſing fo- 
rizn veſſels, the proprietors ſhall take an oath that they 
realy belong to them, and that no alien has any part in 
tem. 
It. That Engliſh veſſels, and navigated by Engliſh, may 
import into the dominions of England any merchandiſes 
of the Levant, tho* not taken up in the places where 
ey grow, or are manufactured; provided it be in ſome 
puts of the Mediterranean, beyond the ſtraights of Gib- 
tar, And the fame is underſtood of commoditics 
Yrought from the Eaſt Indies, provided they be taken up 
me port beyond the Cape of Good Hope; and thoſe 
071. 11e Canaries, and other colonies of Spain, and the 
* 5 ther colonies of Portugal, which are allowed 


4 ber due one in Spaniſh ports, the other in Por- 


12. Theſe penalties, prohibitions, and confiſcations, not 
to extend to goods taken by way of repriſal from the 
2 of England, nor to fiſh caught by the Scots, or 
\ "con, and falt, which may be imported into Eng- 
ad by the Scotch built ſhips. 
* that ſugars, tobacco, and other commodities of 
A growth of the Engliſh colonies, ſhall not be imported 
* any other part of Europe but the dominions of Eng- 
_ aol that veſſels going out of the ports of the ſame 
＋ or the Engliſh colonies, ſhall give 1000 1. ſecu- 
Fit under 100 tons, and 2000 l. if above, before 


{ h © . . . 
* Cepart, that they will import their cargo into ſome 


of foreign growth, or manufacture, 


n the ſaid dominions, and the like before they 
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quit thoſe colonies, that they will land their whole cargo 


in England. See Great Britain. 
NAVY, is ſometimes underſtood of the whole maritime 
force, or power of any nation, or kingdom; and ſome- 
times it means alſo ſo many ſhips as are in company to- 
gether for ſome warlike expedition. 
The direction of the royal navy of England is in the lord 
high Admiral, or commiſſioners of the admiralty, and | 
the principal officers under them, who hold their places 
1 patent. See Admiralty. 
he principal officers of the navy are four ; The treaſurer, 
Whoſe ' buſineſs is to receive monies out of the Ex- 
chequer, and to pay all the charges of the navy, by war- 
rant from the principal oflicers. The comptroller, who 
' Attends, and comptrolls all payment of wages, is to 
| know the rates of ſtores, to examine and audite all ac- 
compts, &c. The ſurveyor, whois to know the ſtate 
of all ſtor:s, and ſee wants ſupplied, to eſtimate repairs, 
charge boatſwains, &c. with what ſtores they receive, and 
at the end of each voyage, to ſtate, and audite accompts. 
The clerk of the acts, whoſe bulineſs is to record all 
orders, contracts, bills, warrants, &c. | 
Commiſſioners ef the Navy are five. The firſt executes that 
part of the comptroller's duty which relates to the victual- 
lers accounts. The ſecond another part of the ſaid comp- 
troller's duty relating to the accompts of the ſtore-keep- 
ers of the yard, The third his the direction of the navy 
at the port of Portſmouth. And the fourth has the ſame 
at Chatham. | 
The navy was antiently victualed by contract, but the 
victualling is now under commiſſioners, who keep their 
office on 'Tower-hill, | 
The ordinary expences of the navy in a year of peace, 
continuing in harbour, is ſo well regulated that it amounts 
to ſcarce 1 30,000 |. a year. | | 
The number of ſhips and veſſels in the navy as it ſtoo 
in 1710, was 7 firſt rates, 13 2d rates, 46 3d rates, 65 
4th rates, 68 5th rates, 40 6th rates, 5 fireſhips, 7 bomb- 
veſſels, 18 yachts, 1 advice boat, 2 brigantines, 7 ſloops, 
4 ſtore-ſhips, 13 hulks, 26 hovs, and 2 ſmacks, 
But in 1748, there were 6 ſhips of 100 guns, 13 of 
go, 16 of 80, 25 of 70, 32 of 6o, and 34 of 50; being 
126 ſhips of the line including the laſt ; beſides 30 of 40 
guns, and 45 of 20; 43 ſloops, 16 bombs, and 19 fire- 
ſhips; in all 279. 
And in 1751, there were 5 firſt rates, 11 ſecond rates, 
48 third rates, 58 fourth rates, 42 fifth rates, and 50 
fixth rates; in all go ſhips of the line; beſides 125 fri- 
gates, 42 ſloops, 12 fireſhips, 8 yachts, and 14 hoſpital 
ſhips; in all 291. | 
The building, and maintaining many good ſhips, both 
for war and traffic, is the chief and main foundation of 
an extenſive and advantageous commerce : for it is cer- 
tain, this cannot be attained without the ſupport of a 
conſiderable fleet; as it is on the other hand impoſſible to 
keep up a great fleet, without the conſtant ſuccour of a 
very extenſive and advantageous commerce. So that 
theſe are two inſeparable companions, and one cannot 
ſubſiſt without the other. 
A prince employing his ſhipping with ſpirit, and courage, 
is arbiter and lord of the world. Arms upon land 
threaten, and ſtrike in one part only, but upon the ſea 
every where. No prudence can keep a coaſt always pro- 
vided, and upon its guard; no power ſufficiently protect it. 
It is the ſea that humanizes nations, that would otherwiſe 
be fierce and untractable, without the communication of 
ſhipping, by means of which nations underſtand each 
others language; and antiquity hints it to us by a fable, 
that makes the helm of the {hip Argos ſpeak, giving us 
to underſtand, that by means of ſhips nations aſſiſt, and 
have communication with each other. For it is the rudder 
that makes a kingdom ſhare in the bleſſings and riches of 
all other kingdoms: one country furniſhes mutually another 
with all it wants; which neceſſity, and convenience, 
oblige to a friendly commerce, and a benevolence to 
mankind, from the want they have of each other, 
A maritime power is more convenient to ſome than other 
kingdoms, according to their ſituation and circumſtances, 
The monarchies of Aſia require rather land forces than a 
navy 
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navy. Venice and Genoa, that are ſituated, the former 
in the ſea, the latter cloſe to it, and rather upon a rock 
in the ſea, than in a bay, and in a territory barren and in- 
capable of cultivation, placed all their ſtrength in the oar 
and the fail. Both republics were glorious, and dreaded 
by all the world, ſo long as theſe were ſet a juſt value 
upon; eſpecially as commerce provides arms for its own 
defence, bringing along with it ſkill in navigation, making 
ports ſo many armouries and magazines, and introducing 
wealth into a kingdom for the ſupport of each individual. 
The Republics of Sidon, Ninive, Babylon, Rome, and 
Carthage, by means of commerce, abounded in wealth, 
and armies. When trade and navigation began to droop 
at Venice, and Genoa, all opportunities of exerciſing 
their valour, and of acquiring trophies of glory were loſt. 
In a ſmall ſandy diſtri, incapable of cultivation by the 
ſpade, or plough, Holland maintains powerful armies, 
from the abundance and riches of the ocean, and pro- 
vides for populous cities ſo near to one another, that the 
moſt fruitful foil could not ſupply their wants. France 
poſſeſſes neither mines of gold nor ſilver; but with traffic, 
and puerile toys of iron, lead, and tin, makes its in- 
duſtry valuable. And the Portugueſe ſenſible of the ad- 
vantages of commerce, opened in' unknown ſeas, and 
by force of arms, a trade with the Eaſt. 
To compleat this article, it will not be improper to give 
the dimenſions, number of guns, and men of a ſhip, 
built after the rules practiſed in Spain, and alſo of ſome 
others built in France, England, Genoa, and Campeche, 
as repreſented by a Spaniſt author. 
The St. Lewis built in Spain in the year 1715, a third 
rate. 


Spaniſh Cubits. Inches. 
Length of the tread of the keel 60 3 
Length on the gun - deck 83 70 2 
Breadth on the beam - - 18 2 
Depth - - — — 4:7 
Main tack — 19 2 
Quarter deck - = . 
Pounders. Guns. 
The loweſt tier — - 18 26 
The ſecond tier - . - 13 26 
The third tier — - - 6 8 


Total of guns 60 


It is to be obſerved, that in manning ſhips of war at 
Cadiz, they neither obſerve the old cuſtoms of Spain, nor 
yet that of the French, Engliſh, or Dutch, and there- 
fore each of them ſhall be given diſtinctly. 

The number of hands on board the ſhips of the Spaniſh 
fleet in general, was after the rate of 26 ſailors, and 26 
mariners to 100 tons. 
ſhip, after the rate of 28 of each ſort to 100 tons; and 
upon account of the ſignals 100 hands more; as 50 ſailors, 
and 50 mariners, were added to the compliment of each 
ſhip, agreeable to ſeveral royal ordinances made between 
the years 1677 and 1682. 

To a ſhip of 60 guns were allowed as many gunners, 


and a fourth more, making in all - 75 

There was added a fourth of this number 75, and 
16 ſea officers which make - 3 18 

There were ſailors equal in number to both theſe 
ſums, and a fifth more, or - - III 
Boys equal to a third part of the ſailors, or 37 
| Total 241 

To theſe 241 mariners were added, the fame number 
of marines — — - - 241 


Both ſums, in which their officers are included, make 482 
The compliment of a French man of war is three men, 
a gunner, a marine, and a ſailor, to every four pounder. 


To a 6 pounder 5 men. 
To an 8 | 7 
Toa 12 9 
To an 18 BY 
Toa 24 | 13 
Toa 36 15 


A Spaniſh ſhip's compliment for 60 


Length on the gun-deck -< 


But in the capitana, and admiral's 
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So that a ſhip of 60 puns, as t 
mounted 26 eighteen A. 08 26 weh Lewis q 
8 ſix pounders, according to this rate had bone 
pliment 560 hands. or der 
The Engliſh and Dutch ſay they have 2 man le 

St 


French to every gun, ſo that their come! 
gun ſhip muſt be after this rate 500 band ent of z | 


French, 560 hands. Engliſh and Dur 
The ſhip Nueſtra Senora de Begona, 
the year 1703, a fourth rate, 


Length by the tread of the keel 


Breadth on the beam — : 
Depth - - * 

Main-tack - - 
Quarter-deck - | 


N. B. The Roman cubit is 1 Engliſh foot, 511 
Tons 905 „ 


Men 50 nce in marit 
k Poung roportion to 
. under, | t 
Lower tier — A b a ads, from 
Ditto — 1 3 reat danger 
i 1 12 the coal 
Upper tier - - 4 ö pot x 
Forecaſtle - - - * 


Stern chaſe = - — ther for oft! 


the 22d ye 
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The ſhip Nueſtra Senora de Guadalupe built at Camped 
in the year 1702, a fourth rate. 


Length by the tread of the keel 


Length on the gun-deck = blerved and 
Breadth on the beam - yy Debt. 
Depth - - UTICAL, 
Main- tack - - airs. 
Quarter-deck 8 vric AL P 
Tons — 725 lobe upon 2 
Men - 358 vTICAL Cl 
Pourdrn, VTICAL Cl 
Lower tier — - 18 XIA, or 
Upper tier — - — 8 rehipelago, 
Forecaſtle — - * - 4and6 v min. of 


Total of guns 


The Hermione frigate built at Breſt in 1702, a four 
rate. 


ZE, or 77 
Norway, 
eric ſea. 

ALED to: 
Ir dank of 
lopping, o. 


Length by the tread of the keel AP, or N 


Length on the gun-deck = 


Breadth on the beam - | — Is 
Depth - 1 eneap ti 
Main-tack 9 4 ie fpring t 


As the high 


Quarter-deck = = | change ; 


Tons 500 


le full or 
Men 300 ids 
Lower tier - = . . 
Upper tier - - . 
Forecaſtle - - 
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Total of gu 
The ſhip Conqueſtador built in England, 3d rate. , 


Length of the tread of the keel = AT, A 
Length on the gun-deck N Nen, cow 
Breadth on the beam — - Ar- Kathe 
Depth - - 5 ats foot 
Main-tack - - CANE: 
Quarter deck - Wired in 
Tons 776 Ky ar 

| - Det 14 
Men 530 Gap. 
Lower tier — ihe cite 
Upper tier — 1 4 pal 
Forecaſtle - a "vac, 


CK. ace 
\ 


Total of guns 
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has been laid down, is ſeen the dimenſions, 
mber of guns, and the complement of hands 
ps of war, built within the laſt 25 years in 
| other kingdoms 3 as alſo how much nations 
pain an one another in their rules of naval architecture. 
fer — ſhips of war are not in general of ſo large a 
he o_ force, as thoſe of the French and Engliſh ; which 
3 the reign of Lewis XIV. not only rivaled 
owers ber in the rates and force of their men of war, 
ich ot heſe reſpects exceeded other nations; as we are 
- t chat the ſhips of war in Sweden, Denmark, 
| vn ow Venice, and the Ottoman empire, are inferior 


cle powers for ſeveral years paſt have laid down, and 
op French flect contains ſeveral ſhips that exceed 
\ ouns, and it is olſo known that in the vaſt navy of 
"oland there are alſo ſeveral ſhips of war from go to 100 
i, it is allowed, as it were, by all people of experi- 
in maritime affairs, that theſe are not of ſervice in 
roportion to their charge, magnitude, and number of 
nds, from the difficulty there is in managing them, the 
dent danger they run in going in and out of ports, and 
pon the coaſts, and from other inconveniencies ; ſhips 


© this vaſt bulk, and number of guns, being uſually, 


ther for oſtentation than uſe in expeditions at ſea, 

the 22d year of King Geo. II. an act was paſled for 
ending, explaining, and reducing into an act, the laws 
lating to the government of his Majeſty's ſhips, veſſels, 
forces, by ſea : whereby all former acts were repealed 


entioned, as well in time of peace as in war, ſhould be 
bſerved and put in execution as therein appointed. 
yy Debt. See Navy Debt. | 


UTICAL, or Nautic, ſomething belonging to ſea af- 


vricAL Planiſphere, is a deſcription of the terreſtrial 
ode upon a plane, for the uſe of mariners. 
vTIcaL Chart, See Sea Chart, 
uTICaL Compaſs, See Compaſs. _ 
XIA, or Nixia, One of the Turkiſh iſlands in the 
rehipelago, ſituated in 26 deg. of E. lon. and 36 deg. 
jo min. of N. lat. 
Lt, or The Naze, is the moſt ſoutherly point of land 
oY: dividing the German ocean from the Scag- 
eric ſea, | 
ALED tor, in navigation, is ſpoke of the ſhore, ſtrand, 
Ic dank of a ſea, that is very deep without any gradual 
opping, or regular ſhallowneſs, 
AP, or Neep Tides, are thoſe tides which happen when 
emoon is in the middle of the ſecond and fourth quarters. 
The neap tides being low tides, in reſpect to their oppoſites 
e ſpring tides. See Tide. ; 
bthe higheſt of the ſpring tides is three days after the full 
change; ſo the loweſt of the neap is four days before 
full or change ; on which occaſion the ſeamen ſay, 
Ls deep neap. | : þ | 
APED, when a ſhip wants water, ſo that ſhe cannot 
t out of the harbour, off the ground, or out of the 
= the ſeamen ſay, ſhe is neaped, or beneaped. 

R, among ſailors, is the directing the ſteerſman 
ole the ſhip fall to the leeward. 
al, or Net Weight, the weight of a commodity alone, 


er of the caſk, bag, caſe, and even filth. See Net 
nd Weight, i 


al. A beaſt 
Nen, cows, hei 
r. Kather, is 
ts Foot oil fre 


» Or one of the larger eatable cattle ; as 
ters, and ſteers. - 


made from the hides of ſuch cattle ; and 
"Mm their feet, , 
triped, blue and white linens, manu- 
: Eaft Indies; the broad ſort of 12 ells in 
da and 3-4ths in breadth; the narrow, 10 ells in 


Wured in the 


- 


05 and 2-2ds breadth. 


fthe che der of Germany, which riſes in the ſouth 
hk = of Suabia, runs north through that circle; 
Lama by Tubingen, Stutgard, Hailbron, and 
bs * turn * 
fm, ce R ine. 
R. lte. 


See Neck-lace, 


en to the Dutch, at leaſt according to the plan which 
l 


wilt in times when money was very plentiful ; ſerving | 


1it was enacted, that the articles and orders therein 


$ Welt, and falls into the Rhine at Man- 
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NEEDLE. A very familiar little inſtrument, or utenſil, 
made of ſteel, pointed at one end, and pierced at the 
other ; uſed in ſewing, embroidery, tapeſtry work, and 
other occalions, | | 
Needles make a very conſiderable article in commerce; 
and the conſumption thereof is almoſt incredible. The 
ſizes are from No 1. the largeſt, to No. 25 the ſmalleſt ; 


diſtinguiſhed by the names of ſtitching-needle, ſtocking- 
needle, packing-necedle, and others. | 


There is ſcarce any commodity cheaper than needles, 


which will appear ſomething extraordinary, conſidering 
the great number of operations they undergo before they 
are brought to perfection. 

German and Hungary ſteel is of moſt repute for needles ; 
which is drawn in wire to the fineneſs of the needle de- 


ſigned, cut into lengths, then the eye is ſtruck, and the 
point filed down. : 


Magnetical NEEDLE, denotes a needle touched with a 


loadſtone, and ſuſtained on a pivot or centre, on which 
playing at liberty, it direRs itſelf to certain points in or 
under the horizon. See Magnet. 


Magnetical needles are of two kinds, horizental and in 
chnatory. 


Horizontal NEEDLEs, are thoſe equally balanced on each 


ſide the pivot which ſuſtains them ; and which playing 
horizontally, with their two extremes point out the north 


and ſouth points of the horizon : but for their applica- 
tion and uſe, ſee Compaſs. 


Dipping NEEDLE, or Inclinatory Needle, a magnetical 


needle ſo hung, as that inſtead of playing horizontally, 
and pointing out north and ſouth, one end dips or in- 
clines to the horizon, and the other points to a certain 
degree of elevation above it. Or a dipping needle may 
be defined, with Mr. Whiſton, to be a long ftrait piece of 

| ſee! every way equally poiſed on its center, and afterwatds 
touched with a loadſtone; ſo contrived as not to play 
on the point of a pin, as does the common horizontal 
needle; but to ſwing in a vertical plane, about an axis 
parallel to the horizon, and this in order to diſcover the 
exact tendency of the power of magnetiſm, 


In order to find the longitude or latitude by the dipping 


needle ; if the lines of equal dip below the horizon be 
drawn on maps, or ſea charts, from good obſervations, it 
will be eaſy from the longitude known to find the lati- 
tude, and from the latitude known to find the longitude, 
either at ſea or land, 

Suppoſe you were travelling, or ſailing along the meridian 
of London, and found the angle of dip, with a needle 
of one foot, to be 75 degrees ; the chart will ſhew, that 
this meridian, and the line of dip met in the lat. 5 3 deg. 
11 min. Which therefore is the latitude ſought. | 
Or ſuppoſe you were travelling, or ſailing along the paral- 
lel of London, that is in 51 deg. 32 min. north latitude, 
and you find the angle of dip to be 74 deg. this pa- 
rallel, and the line ot this dip, will meet in the map in 
1 deg. 46 min. of eaſt longitude from London; which is 
therefore the longitude ſought. 


Declination of the NEEDLE, 1s the variation of the horizon- 


tal needle from the meridian ; or the angle it makes with 

the meridian, when freely ſuſpended in a horizontal plane. 
The needle is not found to point preciſely to the north, 
except in very few places; but deviates from it more or 
leſs in different places, and that too at different times; 
which deviation is Called the dec/ination. 


NEEDLE-maker. A perſon who makes needles. 
NEEDLE-mak:rs company of Lindon, was incorporated by 


letters-patent of Oliver Cromwell, dated the ' 10th of 
November 1656, by the ftile of Ine maſter, wardens 
and ſociety of the art or myſtery of needle-makers of 
the city of London ; who are governed by a maſter, 
two wardens, 18 afliſtants, and 48 liverymen; whoſe 
fine is 3!. 6 8. and 8 d. but having no hall, they tranſact 
theic.bulineſs in Guildhall. 


NEEDLES. 'I'wo capes, or points, at the weſt end of the 


Ile of Wight, very difficult to pals on account of the 
ſands and rocks, - 


NEESEWOR f. See Hellehzre. | 
NEGAPATAN. A port-town of the Hither India, 


ſituated on the Coromandel coaſt, in 79 deg. of E. lon. 
and 11 deg. 15 min. of N. lar. 5 
6 4 NEGOMB!). 


NEGOMBO. A port- town of the iſle of Ceylon, ſituated 
in 78 deg. of E. lon. and 7 deg. 25 min. of N. lat. 
See Ceylon. 

NEGRAIS. A port-town of Pegu in the Further India, 
ſituated on the eaſt fide of the bay of Bengal, in 92 
deg. 30 min. of E. lon, and 17 deg. of N. lat. 

NEGRIL-point. The: moſt welterly promontory of the 
iſland of Jamaica, in America, / | 

NEGRILLO. A kind of metallic or mineral ſtone, taken 
out of ſome mines of filver in Chili; which is black, 
and when mixed with lead is called plomo-ronco, 

NEGRO Cape. A promontory of Angola, on the weſt 
coaſt of Africa, ſituated in 14 deg. of E. lon. and 17 
deg. of S. lat. being the moſt ſoutherly country of Africa, 
to which the Europeans reſort to purchaſe ſlaves. 

NEOGCRORH land, or Nigritia. See Guinea. | 

NEGROES, are black ſlaves, which make a conſiderable 
article in the modern commerce. See Guinea, and Slave 
Aſſiento, and African Companies. 

The negroes, called alſo blacks, and Moors, are a people 
of Africa, whoſe country extends on each fide the river 
Niger, and is called Nigritia; tho* whether the people 


communicated their name to the river and country, or 


received it therefrom, is not eaſily determined. 
The origin of negroes, and the cauſe of that remarkable 
difference in their complexion from the reſt of mankind, 
has much perplexed the naturaliſts ; nor has any thing ſatiſ- 
factory been yet offered on that head. 
They are brought from Guinea and other coaſts of Africa, 
and ſent into the colonies of America to cultivate ſugar, 
tobacco, indigo, and other things; but in Peru and 
Mexico they are employed to dig in the mines. 
This commerce, ſcarce juſtifiable on the footing either 
religion or humanity, is now carried on by all the nat 5 
that have ſettlements in the Weſt Indies; particularly 1e 
Engliſh, Dutch, Spaniards, and Portugueſe. 
The Spaniards indeed have few negroes at firſt hand, but 
have always treated with other nations to furniſh them 
therewith : thus they were formerly furniſhed by the com- 
pany of the Grilles eſtabliſhed at Genoa, ſince by the 
Aſſiento in France, and after the peace of Utrecht by 
the Engliſh South Sea company. 
The beſt negroes are brought from Cape Verd, Angola, 
Senegal, the kingdom of 'Toloflis, that of Galland, Da- 
mel, and the river Gambia. 
A negro, between 17 or 18 and 30 years of age, was 
antiently only valued at about 45s. in the commodities 
proper for that country, which are brandies, iron, linen, 
paper, braſs-pots, baſons, &c. but their value is now 
much enhanced, and it is ſeldom they meet with a good 
negro for 5 l. frequently giving 7 or 8. : 
There are various ways of procuring them : ſome to avoid 
famine ſell themſelves, their wives and children, to their 
princes or great men, who have wherewithal to ſubſiſt 
them : others are made priſoners in war ; and great num- 
ders ſeized in excurſions made for that very purpoſe by the 
petty princes upon one another's territories, in which it is 
uſual to ſweep off all both old and young, male and female. 
The negroes make a frequent practice of ſurpriſing one 
another while the European veſſels are at anchor; drag- 
ging thoſe they have caught to them, and ſelling them; 
it being no extraordinary thing to ſee the ſon ſell after 
this manner his father or mother, and the father his own 
children, for a few bottles of brandy, and a bar of iron, 
As ſoon as the ſhip has its complement, it immediate} 
makes off; the poor wretches while yet in ſight of their 
country, falling into ſuch deep grief and deſpair in the 
paſſage, t hat a great part of them languiſh, fall into ſick- 
neſs and die: others of them diſpatch themſelves by re- 
fuſing their food; others by ſtopping their breath in a 
manner peculiat to themſelves, by turning and folding 
their tongue, which immediately ſtrangles them; others 
daſh out their brains againſt the ſhip, and others jump 
over board. , 
The only ſure means to preſerve them is to have ſome 
muſical inſtrument play to them, be it ever ſo mean: 
but this exceſſive love tor their country abates as they get 
farther off. 


At their arrival in the colonies, a good negroe is ſold for 38 


NELSON Fort. A Britiſh ſettlement on the ,, 


NET 
2 40 l. they make the chief riches of 
plantations; and a man who has 1 9s of gy 
to be in good circumſtacces, 2 Negrocs is eſlerde 
NEROGRKOES- and. One of the Philio nine; 
Indian ocean, ſituated in 120 deg. NI lande z N 
of N. lat. See Philippines, . and 00 
NEGROPONT. Capital of the iſland of N.. 
in the Turkiſh archipelago, ſituated in 2 "og 
of E. lon, and 38 deg. 30 min. of N. — * 8 

NEIVA. A river of Muſcovy, ſeparating Car | 
gria, on which the capital city of Nan a fromh 
having its riſe in the lake Ladoga; and, 11, da 
falls into the gulph of Finland. ? "ling w$ 
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Hudſon's bay, ſituated at the mouth 1 focuce: 
in 91 deg, of W. lon. and 57 deg. of N. te EHRl 
NEMBROSI. A kind of ſaffron, much eite their Jo 
growing in Egypt. . *med, rivers, ha 
NEPHRITIC Veod, Lignum Nephriticum, 3 king are 17 in 
dicinal wood growing in New Spain, chief by 1 being gove 
dom of Mexico, called by the Indians Coult wb united n 
cypatly, as being reputed ſovereign againſt he wh under the 
It muſt be choſen well cleared of its bark = le the heireſs 
bitter taſte, and a reddiſh yellow colour; but — _ 
fuſed in cold water, gives it a ſky blue tinQure, if 10 _ 
by a falſe light, and a gold colour by a true ne: 6 4 
of any acid being mixed with the tinQure, both 9 the low * 
diſappear; but a little oil of tartar reſtores its & de —_— 
Some ſubſtitute ebony, and others red Brazil for doctrines 
lignum nephriticum; but the deceit becomes apparent war n t 
infuſing it in water. a 7 bo 
NEePHRIT1C Store, A ſort of precious ſtone, ſo cl - 2 
from its extraordinary virtues againſt the ſtone 20d oy np n 
in the kidneys. * feople, a 
Ir is a ſpecies of jaſper, commonly of an uniform d oli 
green colour; but ſometimes variegated with wii conquered 
black, or yellow; ſeeming only to differ ſrom jaſper ry by 
its being harder, and always without any red, E 
It is brought chiefly from New Spain, where it is fn Auftrian 
times found in pieces large enough to make moderatecy in poſſeſi 
but there is ſome likewiſe found in Old Spain ard and Dutch 
hemia. The whol, 
This ſtone is very dear, by reaſon of the wonderful of W. lo 
tues aſcribed to it: a cup made of it being ſold for il miles long 
_ crowns in the time of the Emperor Rudolphus ll, bounded o 
The beſt for medicinal uſe is of a bluiſh grey, fit 1 eit; by! 
unctuous, as talc of Venice. ſexs welt. 
The Indians of New Spain, who firſt diſcovered its 1 Provinces, 
and taught it the Europeans, wear it hung about t Theten p 
necks, after having cut it into various figures, clit in the uni 
| beaks of birds: whence ſome Charletans take occilon of Auſtria. 
__ counterfeit it, by cutting jada and other ſtones into | bant, and 
figures ; and ſell them at great prices to thoſe who | ſelves maf 
an opinion of their nephritic faculty. Of Flander 
NERIND. A white cotton cloth, being a ſort of baftt the count 
= narrow, and pretty coarſe, brought from the l uchy of! 
Indies. : quiate of 
NERO, or Fort Naſſau. A fortreſs at the welt end Nip of M 
the Banda iſlands of the ſame name; by which the U bounded | 
command the navigation of theſe ſeas, ſituated in 1200 Wrds the 
of E. lon. and 4 deg. of S. lat. See Banda Iſlands. nd part o 
NESTS of birds, A kind of ſpice much eſteemed in O lance, a 
and throughout the Eaft Indies, found in Tunqui Uuated he 
Cochinchina; but particularly in Chiampa. The J Gy. of N. 
which make theſe neſts for laying and hatching their nd about 
are not unlike ſwallows ; and when engendering ors The N. 
by the bill a kind of glutinous matter, Wit? which be ocean, 
build their neſts, faſtening them to the rocks, bj 1 dumberlet 
ing this viſcous ſubſtance in different ranks one = My ports 
other till the firſt are dry; theſe neſts being of the ſnd, a 
of a middling ſpoon, but with higher raiſed edges F x great 
There is ſuch an abundance of theſe nefts, * hl * chief 
year ſeveral quintals are gathered, and bree 1 E 1 
where they are ſold for 50 taels the quini® 1 pp [ 
ſterling. They are reputed good for the on f . theſe 
brain; and they give the meats they ſeaſon 2 Vet) 5 tho? 
cious taſte. | | dulter N. e 
NET, in commerce, ſomething pure and uni 8 "ny 
with any foreign mixture, =, vl 


NET 


e (aid to be net when not adulterated, and 
Thus * 4 &c, are net when the filth and 
_ 10 ſeparated from them. : : 
oro" 1 is ſaid to be net when it has no ſtains or 
A oy 2 cryſtal when tranſparent throughout. 
flaws 3 1 4 for what remains after the tare has been taken 
Er, * weight of any merchandiſe; that is, when 
out l * hed clear of all package. See Tare, 
3 ſay, a barrel of cochineal weighs 450 pounds ; 
Thus is 50 pounds, and there remains net 400 pounds. 
ee A term to exprefs what any commodity has 
tare and charges deduCted : but merchants 
ſe the Italian words netto proceduto for net 


K · produces 
yielded, all 
ſometimes u 


FT AERL ANDS, or the Low Countries, ſo called from 


their low ſituation, near the mouths of ſeveral great 

vers, had the ancient name of Belgia. Theſe provinces 

＋ in number, and formerly enjoyed great privileges; 

being governed by ſeveral princes, and in 1430 became 

ute in the houſe of Burgundy : in 1 ob they came 

under the dominion of Spain, by a marrgioge between 

the heireſs of Burgundy with a prince of Spain; and were 

-onflituted part of the circle of Burgundy by the emperor 

Charles V. But Philip II. of Spain ſucceeding his fa- 

ther Charles V. perſecuted and oppreſſed his ſubjects in 

the low countries, either upon account of their oppoſing 

is encroachments. on their liberties, or embracing the 
1Arines of the reformation ; which occaſioned a civil 
war in theſe countries. The ſeven provinces of 
Holland, Zealand, Friezeland, Groningen, Overyſſel, 

Guelderland, and Utrecht, formed an alliance in 1579, 
threw off the Spaniſh yoke, made themſelves a tree 
people, and have ever ſince been called the United Pro- 
vinces, But the other ten provinces were reduced to the 
obedience of Spain, and were ſubject to that crown, till 
conquered by the allies, and reſigned to the Houſe of 
Auſtria by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713 ; under whoſe 
dominion moſt of the ten ſtill remain, and are called the 
Auſtrian Netherlands: though the French and Dutch are 
in poſſeſſion of ſome parts of them, called the French 
and Dutch Netherlands, 

The whole 17 provinces are ſituated between 2 and 7 deg. 
of W. lon. and 50 and 54 deg. of N. lat. being 3c0 
miles long from N. to S. and 200 broad from E. to W. 
bounded on the German fea on the north; by Germany 
alt; by Lorrain and France ſouth; and by the Britiſh 


- welt. But for the ſeven united provinces, ſee United 
[oVINCES, 


are 17 
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n the union of Utrecht, and now ſubject to the Houſe 
of Auſtria, and France, except ſome ſmall part of Bra- 
tant, and Flanders, which the Dutch have made them- 
ſelves maſters of, are the duchy of Brabant, the county 
of Flanders, the county of Artois, the county of Hainault, 
the county of Cambreſis, the county of Namur, the 
Uuchy of Luxemburg, the duchy of Limburg, the mar- 
= of the Holy empire, or Antwerp, and the lord- 
* of Malines, or Mechlin. Theſe ten provinces are 

unded by the ocean, and the united Netherlands to- 
Wards the north ; by Germany on the eaſt; by Lorrain 
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"= 2nd part of France on the ſouth ; and by another part of 
* 8 and the Britiſh ocean towards the weſt; being 
C ated between 2 and 7 dep. of E. lon. and 49 and 51 


11 4 N. lat. about 200 miles in length from E. to W. 
7; ot 130 in breadth from N. to S. 
3 part of theſe provinces only is waſhed by 
op and is a very unſafe coaſt, on account of the 
over only "ew ſhelves and ſands which lie upon it. The 
the { Logp are thoſe of Graveling, Dunkirk, Newport, 
ez. ay 3 dluys, and theſe will ſcarce admit ſhips of 
MY. © > geen, the beſt being Oſtend and Sluys. 
0 Chl * 78 rivers of theſe ten provinces are the Maeſe, 
gr 1 Rr ns Dyle, Nethe, Geet, Senne, 1 
nach lides ther. „ dcarpe, Deule, Dender, and Aa. Be- 
* ers, there are as fine canals here as in Hol- 
a, 0 Ls ſo many, the chief whereof are thoſe of 
» Uhent, and Middleburg. 


ue Kai, * poſſeſled by the Dutch in the Netherlands 
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Theten provinces of the Netherlands, not comprehended 


duc, Breda, Bergen-op-zoom, Maeſtricht, 
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Grave, Lillo, Steenbergen in Brabant: Sluys, A 
Hulſt, and Sas van 88 in Flanders. By 9 
Bruſſels, Louvain, Vilvorden, Landen in Brabant: Ant- 
werp, Mechlin, in their reſpective lordſhips : Limburg, 
Dalem, Franquemont, Valkenburg, in Limburg; Lux- 
emburg in the province of the ſame name; Namur, 
Charleroy in Namur ; Mons, Aeth, Enguien, in Han- 
ault; Ghent, Bruges, Oſtend, . Neuport.” Oudenard, 
Courtray, Dixmude, Ypres, Fournay. and M nin, in 
Flanders. By the French, in Luxemburg, Thionville, 
and Montmedy; in Hainault, Valenciennes, Buchain, 
Conde, Landrecy; in the Cambreſis, Cambray, Creve- 
cceur; in Artois, Arras, St. Omer, Aire, St. Venant, 
Bethune, and Terouen; in Flanders, Liſle, Dunkirk, , 
Douay, Mardike, St. Amand, and Graveling. 
The ſoil of this country is very different, being in ſome 
parts a deep rich mould, in others a barren ſand: in the 
former are large corn fields, paſture grounds, with plenty 
of foreſt and fruit trees; and that which was "formerly 
eſteemed a barren ſoil is equal, if not preferable to the 
former at preſent, as it produces the beſt flax and hemp; 
having alſo received great improvements with ſown graſs, 
turneps, and other garden ſtuffs, 
Their principal manufactures conſiſt of fine lawns, cam- 
brics, lace, and tapeſtry 3 with which they carry on a very 
advantageous trade, eſpecially with Great Britain, from 
whence it is computed they receive a balance of half a 
million annually in time of peace. They have alſo a good 
woollen manufacture, particularly camblets and ſtuffs, 
The French NETHERLANDS. Lifle, or Ryſſel, in French 
Flanders, is the capital and centre of its commerce; 
being ſituated in 3 deg. of E, lon. and 50 deg. 42 min, 
of N. lat, on the river Deule, 12 miles W. of Tournay. 
Its different manufactures, and the enterprizes of its 
traders, employ upwards of a hundred thouſand artificers, 
either within the city, or in its ſuburbs, or in the flat 
country, and the neighbouring towns; which are Douay, 
Mardike, St. Amand, Graveling, and others. 
The commodities produced in this part of Flanders, are 
corn, turneps, hay, wood, fruits, wool, flax, horſes, 
horned cattle, butter, and oil of Colzat. 
The manufactures conſiſt in woollen cloths, ſerges, ra- 
tines, and ſeveral other ſtuffs of wool only, or mixed 
with ſilk and thread. There is alſo a diverſity of linens, 
leathers variouſly dreſſed, ticking, or tent-cloth, camb- 
lets, damaſks, velvets, white and black lace of thread 
or filk, tapeſtries, gilt leather, pipes, matches, paſte- 
board; ſtockings, breeches, and other hoſiery wares, either 
knitted or woven ; baſkets of fine ofters ; hats ; barracans, 
crapes, blanketting, and a variety of ſuch like merchan- 
diſes. All theſe manufactures are eſtabliſhed in the city 
of Liſle, and the commerce of them is very great. 
The manufactures of the other towns are as follow: at 
| Orchies mock velvets are made; at Douay the ſame 
things in proportion as at Liſle; at Armentiers, ſtamines, 
ſome cloths, and a few woollen ſtuffs, it being alſo in 
this town that all the cloths manufactured in the neigh- 
bourhood are ſold. At Lanoy, and its dependencies, 
ſome woollen ſtuffs are made. 
Great parcels of linens are manufactured at Gorche, 
and bleached admirably well in the ſame place: the fair 
called Mayolle, held there yearly on the firſt of May, 
being famous for the great ſale of linens of all quali- 
ties. 
At Roubais and Turcoing are ſeveral manufaQtures of 
woollen ſtuffs, or mixed with filk and wool, principally 
deſigned for Spain, and other foreign countries ; ſome 
alſo are ſent into France, and even to Paris. 
Beſides all theſe merchandiſes, woollen yarn ſpung at Tur- 
coing, and in the low country ; flax prepared aud un- 
prepared; raw and bleached thread; bituminous earth 
extracted from ſome marſhy grounds; ſeveral curious 
flowers for the embelliſhment of gardens, ſold at Paris 
and elſewhere ;z are no indifferent objects of commerce 
for French Flanders. 
The city of Lifle maintains a great commerce, not only 
with the neighbouring ſtates, as France, Holland, the 
reſt of the low countries. and ſome places of rar 
ut 
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but alſo with Spain, Portugal, England, Ireland, Italy, 
and the northern countries: 10 
Its neighbouring commerce is carried on by the means 
of canals and rivers; beſides land- carriages for Paris, and 
ſome of the ſouthern provinces of France: it was alſo 
by land- carriages that the Spaniſh commerce was carried 
on, during the war for the ſucceſſion of this monarchy; 
and there are yet ſeveral perſons who continue this 
cuſtom. 
The ports of Calais and Dunkirk ſerve for the freighting 
of the merchandiſes, which the Liſle traders embark for 
Normandy, Bretagne, Guicnne, Provence, and Lan- 
edoc; it is alſo in the ſame ports, and in that of 
Oſtend, that they freight for the north, England, Italy, 
Holland, Spain and Portugal. | 


The merchandiſes which the Liſle traders ſend into F rance, 


are velvets, linens, flax, worſted yarn ; the lace of the 
country, that of Bruſſels, Mechlin, and Louvain ; butter, 
flowers, oils of Colzat, and ſeveral woollen ſtuffs. Thoſe 
they ſend to Holland conſiſt in unbleached linens, worſted 
arn, oil of Colzat, and fruits. Thoſe to Spain and 
Portugal are diverſe woollen ſtuffs, whi:e and black thread 
lace, {ilk lace of the ſame colours, linens, thread, haber- 
daſhery and hoſiery wares. Thoſe to the northern 
countries conſiſt in French wines, and brandies, ſalt, 
coarſe cloths, and ſpice. 
woollen ſtuffs. To the Auſtrian Netherlands, in woollen 
ſtuffs, French wines, filks, and oil of Colzat. 
The merchandiſes which the Liſle merchants have in re- 
turn for thoſe they export, are from France, wine, 
brandies, confects, dry fruits, oils, filk ſtuffs, gauzes, 
gold and ſilver lace, filks, ribbands, cloths, fine woollen 
ſtuffs different from thoſe of the Flemiſh manufacture, 
hard and haberdaſhery wares, books, paper, Spaniſh 
wax, bougies, hats, ſtockings, perukes, arms, ſulphur, 
ſaltpetre, glaſs and earthen-ware. From Holland, wool- 
len cloths, ſalt fiſh, ſpice, horſes, drugs, indigo, whale- 
fins, pot-aſhes, wood for dying, wood for joiners, cabi- 
net-makers, and for building; ſaltpetre, ſulphur, alum, 
cheeſe, ſalt-fleſn, horn, ivory, wax, hemp, callicoes, 
porcelain, with other Chineſe and Japoneſe curioſities. 
Spain and Portugal furniſh them with gold and ſilver, 
wool, oils, ſalt, oranges, lemons, olives, and fruits, 
either dry or conſerved. England and Ireland ſend 
them woollen cloths, and ſtufts ; butter, ſalt-fleſh, tal- 
low, leather, lead, tin, coals, cyder, bottles, beaver- 
hats, furs, cane and ruſh works, filk and woollen ſtock- 
ings, and Indian curioſities. The returns from the north 
are corn, hemp, honey, cordage, maſts, potaſhes, pitch, 
flax-ſeed, ſkins, and whale-fins. Italy and Savoy give 
them ſilks, oils, citrons, oranges, dry fruits, gavzes, 
and liquors, Laſtly, from the Auſtrian Netherlands, and 
ſome. parts of Germany, they have wool, ſilk, butter, 
cheeſe, oil, glaſs, copper, iron, lead, wire, camblets, laces, 
and white and blue linens. 

Dunkirk, is ſituated in 2 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 51 
deg. of N. lat. being a port-town on the Engliſh chan- 
nel, at the mouth of the river Coln, 20 miles E. of 
Calais, 24 S. W. of Oftend, and 50 E. of Dover. This 
port would never admit of large men of war; but great 
miſchief was done from thence by light frigates and pri- 


vateers ; which made Great Britain inſiſt on the harbuur ' 


and fortifications being demoliſhed by the treaty of 
Utrecht in 171% 

It was always a place of conſiderable trade; however it 
muſt be confeſſed, that it was never more flouriſhing than 
ſince the French became maſters of it; eſpecially ſince 
the declaration of 1662, whereby it was re-eſtabliſhed in 
all its ancient franchiſes, exemptions, and immunities z 
its port declared free for all merchants and traders of u hat 
nation ſo ever to go aſhore, purchaſe, and bring out of 
the town all kinds of merchandiſes free, and acquitted 
from all duties. | 

The merchants of Dunkirk have two principal trades ; 
that which they carry on themſelves, with their own 
ſhips, for exporting their own merchandiſes; and that 
which they have with ſtrangers, who come to them with 
the commodities of their own country. 

A third trade for Dugkirk is the freighting of ſeveral 


To Savoy, in linens, and 


NET 


metebandiſes brought to it from the neigh han * 
and provinces, particularly from Liſle. n az un 5 eſpe 
is that which it keeps on foot with the Wa; a "is true 
France, and with the towns of the Auſtrian Net | «the Sp 
as Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Bruſlcls, ang ſey che oes by 
There are at Dunkirk merchants of 1 . 2 t 
almoſt all the nations of Europe; ſome gf he, bo ba 
on their own account, and others by commiſ, r freight. 
The foreigners with whom the merchants 1 ö heir own 
trade moſt, or who ſend moſt ſhips to Dunki 18 | tho let th 
Spaniards, Portugueſe, Erglih, Iriſh, Scotch therwiſe, 
Swedes, Danes, and all the reit of the north and B * The native 
Spain ſends a diverſity of wines, Campech let perly flou 
rants, and ſeveral Weſt India commoditie.,” "a ween five 
Portugal furniſhes fruits, oil, Breil tobacco men; | 
oes of wines and ſugar. Serge eight jo 
he merchandiſes imported there from England, nt it is v 
lead, copperas, alum, tin, raw hides and "him * lite, is 
and tobacco. s on. and « 
Thoſe from Ireland conſiſt in butter, (alt beef, ta hich the 
an abundance of raw ides, leather, and pickleg 1 nolition of 


in caſks, From Scotland ſcarce any thin ade on tl 
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imported, except pickled ſalmon in caſls, veling, is 
Theſc three trades are very briſk, and in time 9 nd the E 
more ſhips from theſe three nations are ſeen at Dyk pd! 8 mi 


ade. 

he prov! 
diect to 
2 deg. 5 
he river 8 
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than from all other nations together. But it hou 
remarked, that more ſhips arrive freighted by comnig 
than upon the account of the Dunkirk metchang, 

As to the commerce of the Dutch with Dunkik 
conſiſts in ſo many different kinds of merchandiſe, 
is not poſſible to make an exact enumeration of te 
ſo that it is more adviſcable to refer the tre-ting then 


to the article of the Dutch commerce, under the l ry, wh 

Provinces, | Ima, 

From Norway to Dunkirk are imported timber, Onert 's 
jication w. 


ma and pitch; but not ſo good as that of Sweden, 


rom Riga, hemp, maſts, iron, Reel, pitch, wax, qt vice to ( 
age, Pruſſia planks, potaſhes, corn, and linſeed, fie. Sof 
From Sweden, iron, copper, pitch, and tar. . Venant 
From Dantzic, corn, potaſhes, ſteel, wool, and lea rlable fc 
which comes from Poland and Pruſſia. Wray is (i 
Laſtly, from Hamburg, wool, tin, flarch, oak pla p 3deg. 1 
for ſhips, oats, peaſe, and wheat. 1 
During the wars of Lewis XIV. the Swedes, Da 1 
and ſome other neutral nations, had all the trade of 3— 
kirk in their hands; but always with great rilques, i = N 
account of the Oſtend and Zezlind privateers who de , * 
blockaded the entrance, and who, notwithiſtarding u . 5odeg 
neutrality, made prizes of all the thips they coull . 
Beſides foreign veſſels trading to Dunkirk, ſeveral I + 1 
ſhips and barks alſo come there, for the mot! 14 os i 
laden with wines, brandies, ſalt, vinegar, prunes, [i 1 
honey, and ſyrups: taking in return from thence d o embu 
planks, pitch, little maſts, lead, and hemp. 1 * * 
The ports of France that ſend molt ſhipping to Dunk * | 
are Bourdeaux, Nantz, Rochelle, Erouage, Bours - 10 | 
St. Martins de Rhe, and ſome other ports of Bret A - 
and the goverument of St. Aunis. * F * 
Some arrive alſo from Languedoc, and Provence: A Aru 
cially from Marſeilles, which bring to Dunkirk ol 3 
raiſins, anchovies, almonds, aniſe, lice, and ali f leg 36 x 
Levantine drugs and merchandilcs. | hieable ri, 
Sometimes the cargo of theſe laſt is compoſed 40s e Mour | 
the wines and brandies of Provence and Langue» 13 
it is only when the Nantz and Bourdeaux wines bay canal 
brandics are not goud, or in ſufficient quantity 1 Þ ; 
All the merchandiſes that come from Mai tells hi ' by 
well at Dunkirk ; becauſe the merchants ther MY nds, by tt 
diflribute them into Ypres, Jiſie, Cnet, ; er which 3 
nes, Tournay, St. Omers, Artois, and FR be principa 
The merchandiſes of Nantz and Barren f 
well, but not fo conſiderably; becaule — . E line-ſeeq 
and ſoine other ports of Picardy, jointly vs N cou of great 
furniſh che adjacent country with the liKC threads ar 
tics. | ve er $ echlin 1 
W hen corn is ſcarce in Provence, Langue i le of = 


the merchants of Dunkirk ſend there 095 genugt 
They freight alſo for Cadiz ſeveral ſto f 100 0 
chiefly at Liſle: fome of Which are. Ss 


part of the ſhips ſrom Dunkirk, 
and Portugal trade, are ſupplied with their 


goes by 88 = French Flanders ; the Dunkirk mer- 
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bb oe carce any thing more than the advantage 
nts Fi 


freight. 0 


ir own account 3 
— et their veſſels either 
therwiſe. 
The natives o 


f Dunkirk pretend, that the — ſhe: 
: in ſuch a manner as to employ be- 
per 2 — buſſes, with everal thouſands of 
= 4 beſides fifty maſter-coopers, who had each ſeven 
ht journey Men to work at caſk-making : but at pre- 
ent it is very inconſiderable. 1 
is a port- town, ſituated in 2 deg. 20 min. of E. 
g. and 51 deg} of N. lat. 4 miles W. of Dunkirk; 
hich the French were about to fortify aſter the de- 
lition of Dunkirk ; but deſiſted on ſome remonſtrances 
ade on that head by the Britiſh court. l 2 
nulla, is alſo a ſea· port, near the mouth of the river Aa, 
ad the Engliſh channel, 12 miles S. W. of Dunkirk, 
14 8 miles E. of Calais: but not conſiderable for 


ite, 


. N : 
te provinces of Artiis and Cambreſis are entirely 


dect to the French. The town of Arras is fituated 
1 deg. 50 min. of E. lon, and 50 deg. of N. lat, on 
de river Scarpe, 12 miles S. of Douay, and 20 miles 
W. of Cambray 3 having both linen and woollen 
anufaCtures ; but it is chiefly diſtinguiſhed for its ta- 
try, which ſrom this town firſt received the name of 
Arms. 
Oners is a town of ſome trade; having a commu— 
jication with the ſea, by a navigable canal, cut from 
ence to Graveling : it is ſituated on the river Aa, 20 
piles S. of Dunkirk, and 18 S. of Calais. But Aire, 
It. Venant, Bethune, and Terrouen, are no ways re- 
arkable for trade. 
bra is ſituated on the river Schelde, near its ſource, 
p 3deg. 15 min. of E. lon: and 50 deg. 15 min. of N. 
at, 12 miles 8. E. of Douay; being contiderable for its 
hen manufactory, particularly cambrics, which took 
heir name from hence. But Crevecceur has no trade. 
the province of Hainault, the French have the town 
| Valenciennes, ſituated in 3 deg. 33 min. of E. lon. 
do deg 24 min. of N. lat. on the river Schelde, 15 
les d. of Tournay ; having conſiderable manufaQures 
llk and fine linen. But Bouchain, Conde, and Land- 
y have little trade. 
the province of Luxemburg, the French have the towns 
Luxemburg, Thionville, and Montmeidy : but with— 
It any remarkable trade. 
difrian NETHERLANDS. In Flanders, the Houſe 
Auſtria has ſubject to it, the cities of Ghent and Bru- 
B; with the towns of Oſtend, Neuport, Oudenard, 
tray, Dixmude, Vpres, Tournay, and Menin, 
\ or Gaunt, is the capital of the earldom of Flanders, 
ng the largeſt city of the Netherlands, and little in- 
2 the largeſt towns in Europe. Its ſituation is in 
9. 36 min. of E. lon. and 51 deg. of N. lat. on four 
Woable rivers, the Schelde, the * the Lieue, and 
e Mourwater, 30 miles N. W. of Bruſſels: being 
) commodious for commerce, upon account of the 
* that from all ſides of Flanders, Brabant, 
x ay and the ſea, empty themſelves into it. 

miles in circumference, being divided into 26 


ad, by the rivers and canals which run throught it ; 
tr #hich are laid 100 bridges. 


* Principal merchandiſes brought from thence are corn, 
13 colzat, a kind of red cabbage, affording 
Sans of which laſt the trade is very conſiderable, 
Pats profit to this town. | 

and lace are almoſt as beautiful as thoſe of 


lin ; it has alf. f 
0 s 
eck woulle, n linen manufactures, and 
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The merchandiſes proper for this town are the fame as 
for Antwerp; which are enumerated below. 
Ghent is one of the three cities of the Auſtrian Nether- 


lands, where the directors of the Oſtend company wee 
to reſide every three years. 


Bruges, is ſituated in 3 deg. 5 min. of E. lon. and 51 deg, 


16 min. of N. lat. i miles E. of Oſtend, and 24 N. W. 
of Ghent. This town is one of the moſt mercantile 
places of all the Auſtrian Netherlands; and, with Oſtend 
and Ghent, was ſet apart for the refidence of the di- 
rectors of the Oſtend company. | 

It has a navigable -canal which brings up the ſhipping 
— Oſtend; and it was once the ſtaple for Engliſh 
wool, | 

The commodiouſneſs of the canals that facilitate the com- 


munication of Bruges with Offend, is the reaſon that its 


merchants have bent the ſtreſs of their trade towards the 
— tho' they alſo carry on a very conſiderable one by 
and. 

Its port is at the end of the canal which comes from 
Oftend ; and the baſon where the canal terminates is ſo 
great, that it might very well contain upwards of a 


hundred merchant ſhips. 
At Bruges, and in its neighbourhood, great parcels of 


beautiful linens, that paſs for hollands, are ſold in a mar- 
ket held weekly upon the arches of the town-houſe or 
guildhall. | 

It is in the ſquare before this town-houſe that almoſt all 
the warehouſes are ereQed for Spaniſh and Engliſh wool, 

Italian ſilks, cotton, and other materials, which ſerve to 
ſupport the manufactures of this important city. 

The ſtuffs manufactured there are for the moſt part ſerges 

— camblets, for the uſe of Spain, and the Spaniſh Weſt 
ndies. 

Bruges lace paſſes for that of Mechl'n ; being ſold on the 

ſame footing. And corn is a conſiderable article of its 

trade. | 

The imported merchandiſes are much of the ſame nature 
with thoſe proper for the other towns of Brabant and 
Flanders, which are mentioned below. 


Oftend, is ſituated in 2 deg. 45 min. of E. lon. and 51 deg. 


15 min. of N. lat. 12 miles W. of Bruges. The ſituation 
of this town, which is the only conſiderable port of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands on the ocean, is very commodious 
for maintaining a conſiderable commerce. The tide which 
comes up to the little river Geule, at the mouth of which 
it is ſituated, brings up the largeſt ſhips to the midſt of 
its incloſure, where they ride entirely ſafe in the two 
ports formed there by the waters of the river, and the 
ſea, 

It is by the merchant ſhips equipped in Oſtend that the 
greater part of the other towns of Flanders, and Bra- 
bant, ceded to the Emperor by the treaty of Raſtadt, 
particularly Antwerp, Bruges, and Ghent, carry on 
their maritime commerce. 

Before this treaty, the merchants of Oſtend contented 
themſelves with ſending their ſhipping into the different 
ports of Spain; among others, to St. Sebaſtians and Bilboa z 
from whence they brought wool, iron, and ſome other 
commodities of the growth of Spain. 

This is eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt towns in Flanders, 
and is the beſt harbour on that coaſt, tho* the town is 
not large. The late Emperor Charles VI. intended to 
eſtabliſh an Eaſt India company here : but was obliged to 
relinquiſh his deſign by the Engliſh and Dutch. 


Neupart, is a port-town, ſituated 9 miles S. W. of Oſtend, 


and 16 N. E. of Dunkirk : but it has little trade. Vpres 
has ſome ſilk and woollen manufactures. Menin has a 
manufacture of linen, and another of hats; beſides a 
bleach-yard for thread. Tournay has a manufacture for 
woollen ſtockings, aud earthen ware. But the other 
places for trade are very inconſiderable. 

In the province of Hainault, the towns of Mons, Acth, 
and Enguien, are ſubject to the Houſe of Auſtria, Mons 
is ſituated 26 miles 8. W. of, Bruſſels, and 22 S. E. of 
Tournay, upon the confluence of the rivers Haine and 
Trouille ; and Aeth is ſituated on the Dender, 12 miles 
N. W. of Mons: but neither of them are remarkable for 
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trade; though the province is productive of many things 
fit for commerce; particularly iron, coal, glaſs, linens, 
lace, earthen-ware, flax, hops, corn, bark for tanning, 
fire-wood, butter, and cheeſe. 
The province of Namur is entirely ſubje&_to the Houſe 
of Auſtria ; containing the towns of Namur and Charle- 
roy, which have little trade. 
In the provinces of Luxemburg and Limburg, two towns 
of the ſame name are ſubject to the Houſe of Auſtria, but 
are of no conſequence in trade ; though the provinces have 
good arable and paſture land, with plenty of wood, and 
ſome of the beſt iron mines in the Netherlands. 
The provinces of Antwerp and Mechlin are ſubjeR to 
the Houſe of Auſtria, being ſurrounded by Brabant, 
Antwerp is the capital of that part of the Netherlands, 
called the marquiſate of the Holy Empire, ſituated in 
4 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. and 51 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. 
on the eaſtern ſhore of the Schelde, 25 miles N. of Bruſ- 
ſels, and as many N. E. of Ghent. 
This city is built in ſorm of a creſcent upon the river, 
which is 22 feet deep, and 400 yards wide ; ſo that veſ- 
Tels of great burthen come up to the key ; and canals are 
cut through the town from the river, which bring up 
the leſſer veſſels to their doors. Two hundred years ago, 
Antwerp was the greateſt port and place of trade in Europe; 
but this trade is now removed to Amſterdam, and other 
towns in Holland; the Dutch having built forts at the 
mouth of the Schelde, and ruined the trade of this city. 
The ſuperb houſe of the Eaſterlings is a remarkable in- 
ſtance of the extent of the former commerce of Antwerp: 
and the remains of the great warehouſe, ſtill to be ſeen 
there, will be an eternal monument of the grandeur of a 
trade, which, divided as it now is, was the rife, and is ſtill 
the ſupport, of Amſterdam, Rotterdam, and ſome other 
trading places in the United Provinces. See Unzted 
Provinces. 
Several free fairs are held at Antwerp, which bring mer- 
chants there from all parts of the world: the principal of 
which are, that of Whitſuntide, and that between the 
feaſt of St. Remigius and St. Bavon. 
The bleach- yards eſtabliſhed in the neighbourhood of 
Antwerp are in ſuch great eſteem, that linens are ſent 
there to be bleached from the remoteſt parts of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands. 
The Antwerp manufactures of tapeſtry are in ſome repu- 
tation; ſo is alſo the art of printing, but much dege- 
nerated ſince the time of the famous Plantin. 
The chief of all the manufactures eſtabliſhed at Antwerp, 
and which principally ſupports its commerce, is that of 
thread-lace, made in imitation of Mechlin lace. Great 
quantities of this lace are yearly bought up by the French 
and Dutch ; as well as threads of all kinds, which are 
ſpun excellently in that town and neighbourhood. 
The merchandiſes ſent by ſtrangers there, eſpecially by 
the French and Dutch, and which ſell beſt, are all ſorts 
of gold, ſilver, and filk ſtuffs ; cloths, and woollen ſtuffs ; 
grocery- wares, potaſhes, wines and brandies; French, 
Spaniſh, and Portugueſe falts ; herrings, and ſtock-fiſh ; 
olive, train, and linſeed oils ; callicoes, and muſlins ; re- 
fined ſugar, and molaſſes. | 
The city of Mechlin, or Malines, is ſituated in 4 deg. 
22 min. of E. lon. and 51 deg. 10 min. of N. lat. on the 
rivers Dyle and Demer, which unite before they reach 
this city. It ſtands 12 miles N. E. of Bruſſels, 11 N. W. 
of Louvain, and 13 S. E. of Antwerp ; being a large 
well built city, conſiſting of ſeveral iſlands, made by the 
branches of the Dyle, or canals, over which are built a 
great many bridges. It is remarkable for its manufactures 
of lace and thread ; as alſo of gilt-leather : beſides, it is 
famous for old ſtrong beer, with which they ſerve the 
other provinces. But its importations are much the ſame 
with thoſe of Amſterdam, 
In the province of Brabant, there are ſubject to the Hauſe 
of Auſtria, the city of Bruſſels, with the towns of Lou- 
vain, Vilvorden, and Landen. Bruſſels is ſituated in 


4 deg. b min. of E. lon. and 50 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. 
on the river Senne, 25 miles S. of Antwerp, and 30 
S. E. of Ghent: it is the reſidence of the Auſtrian go- 
vernor ofthe Low Countries ; and its commerce is much 
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NEUTRAL Iſands. 
NEW-BRITAIN, See Britiſb America. 
NEWCASTLE. A town of Northumberland, 
river Tine, famous for its coal pits, ſituated in 1 


NEewPoRT-town, is a maritime town o 
about 16 leagues diſtant from Smyrna. See Turiy. 
NEW. River Company. See Water-works. 
NEWSOL. A town of Upper Hungary, 
N. E. of Newhauſel, and 10 miles N. of Ch | 
conſiderable for its copper mines, which are " , 
in Hungary; ſilver being frequently extracted from 

NEWS. papers, are periodical printed papers, 
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the towns of Sluys, Axel, Hulſt, and Sas V 
an 


Sluys is ſituated in 3 deg, 
deg. 18. min. of N. lat. oppoſit 
4 10 miles N. E. of 13 
Ghent; but neither this, no 
are remarkable for trade. 

In the province of Limburg, 
of Dalem and Franquemont, 
of no conſequence in trade. 
In the province of Brabant, the Dutch are 
ſeſſion of the towns of Boiſleduc, Breda 
zoom, Maeſtricht, Grave, Lillo, and Steen 
any of theſe remarkable for trade; 
as fortified places, given to the Du 
the French. ; 


Dr. Davenant ſays, that the balance be 
tain and the Netherlands, 


whence they receive fine cambrics, linens, 


much againſt Britain. 


NEVEL. A ſmall Indian coin of baſe alloy, uſed on 
Coromandel coaſt, 8 or 9 of which make tie fa 
and 15 fanams the pagoda, or 7s. and 8 d. ſerling, 
One of the Caribbee iſlands, ſituated N. W 
Guadalupe, in 62 deg. of W. lon. and 17 dg 


min. of N, Jat. See Britiſh America, 


See Caribbee Iſlands, 


10 min. of W. lon. and 55 deg. of N. lat, 


NEW-ENGLAND. See Britih America. 
NEWFIDLER Sea. A lake on the N. W. of Upper 


ary, 35 miles long. 


NEW- FOREST. A part of Hampſhire, ſituated on 
Engliſh channel, oppoſite to the Iſle of Wiyht; a! 
priated for the growth of oaks to build the royal nay 


act of parliament. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. See Britiſb America. 
NEW-Guines. 


NEW-EL olland. An unknown country, S, of the Ore 
iſlands, to which the Dutch have given this name, 


See Papous Terra. 


planted no colonies in it. 


NEWPORT, or Neupert. A port-town of the Auk 
Netherlands, ſituated in 2 deg. 40 min, of E. h 


51 deg. 18 min. of N. lat. See Netherlands. 
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to which they are ſubjected. See Duty. 
Gazettes are the authoriſed news- papers 
particularly of England and Ireland. 
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A Daniſh town, on the iſland 
See D 2 }e, and river, runs thro! the middle of | 
CARAGT 7 Nicaragua in Spaniſh America ; the weſt 
n 5 leagues.of the South Sea, and the 
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of Bornholm. 


1 navigable in many places. 


i ic il ds in the Ar- 

1A. One of the Turkiſh Aſiatic iſlan 
— ſituated in 26 deg. of E. lon. and 37 deg. of 
N, lat. , , 
St. A port-town of Ruſſia, in the province 
— etal on the White ſea, in 41 deg. of E. 
jon, and 64 deg. of N. lat. 


§ See Cape Verd Iſlands, | 
COBAR Iſlands, are Busted in the Indian ocean, be- 


teen the iland of Sumatra, and the Andoman iſlands, 
it the entrance of the bay of Bengal, 300 miles W. 
of the further peninſula of India, between 92 and 94. 

' of E. lon. and between 7 and 10 deg. of N. lat. The 
Lroeſt of theſe iſlands, which gives name to the reſt, and 
les fartheſt ſouth, is 40 miles long, and 15 broad. The 
natives are of a tawny complexion, and live in little huts, 
ming no towns, and go almoſt naked. Their country 
«covered with wood; producing no corn; but they 
have a fruit which they boil, and eat inſtead of bread. 
They have alſo cocoa nuts, plantains, and other tropical 
{r.!t, on which they live, with the fiſh they take; but 
ſeem to light fleſb, though they have hqgs and poultry 
enough, which they ſell to ſuch ſhips is touch here: 
1nd yet theſe people, as well as their neighbours of the 
Andoman iſlands, were reported to be Canibals, when 
the Europeans firſt viſited them. The natives, in re- 
turn for the proviſions they furniſh ſhips with, take iron, 
tobacco, and linen: but they ſeem to have no com- 
merce with the adjacent continent; nor do they appear 
to be of any of the ſets of __ * the 9 
x they have no images or temples, and ſeem to worſhip 
the moon. | 
ICOMEDIA. A city of Aſiatic Turky, fituated at the 
bottom of a bay of the ſea of Propontis, in 39 deg. of 
L. bon. and 41 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. | 
— 28 A port-town of Turky, 3oo miles diſtant 
om Conſtantinople, | 
ICOPPING. Capital of the iſland of Hulſter in the 
Baltic, ſituated in 10 deg. of E. lon. and 55 deg. of N. 
at, ſubje to Denmark. 
_=_ 4 of the iſland of Cyprus, ſituated in 
Jeg. of E. lon. and 35 deg. of N. lat. 
O TERA. A —.—.— of Italy, inthe kingdom of 
Naples, ſituated on the Tuſcan ſea, in 16 deg. 14 min. 
of E. lon. and 38 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. 
WTIANA, or Herba Nicotiana, a term given to to- 
— from Nicot the French ambaſſador at the court of 
anugel, who firſt ſent it into France in 1560, and gave 
ow own name, as he ſays in his dictionary. See Tobacco. 

YA, or St. Lucar, A port-town of Mexico in the 
"pad 2 K ſituated on a bay of the South 
N. at eg. o „ lon. and 10 deg. 15 min. of 
DEN, or Berezina. 
: thuania, and runs weſt by Novogorod ; then, turn- 
ta paſſes by Grodno and Kowno, where it joins 
| bog} and then running weſt, falls into a bay of 
eprg C * near Memel. 

— f 8 2 3 —_ __ in the middle 
3 runs weſt by Smolenſko ; then running 

u brovgh Poland, paſles by Mogilof, or Mohilow ; 
ad Circaſſa enters the Ruſſian Ukrain, paſſes by Kiof 
le Tatar and continues its courſe S. E. and ſeparates 
OY irom Budziac Tartary, falling into the 


A river of Poland, which riſes 
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Baltic ſea near Oczakow. The cld Coſſacks inhabit the 
banks and iſlands of this river, who frequently croſs t e 


Black ſea, and plunder the maritime places of the coat f 
Turky. 


NIESTER. A river riſing near Lemburg in Poland, and 


running S. E. divides Podolia in Poland from Moldavia in 
Turky; it - afterwards divides Beſſarabia from Budziac 
'Tartary, and falls into the Black ſea near Belgorod. 


NIGELLA Romana, or Papaver Nigrum, a medicinal 


ſeed, and plant, whoſe greateſt uſe is for the killing of 
worms in the human body. x 
There are two kinds of nigellas; that of the gardens, and 
the wild one: the one white, or grey; and the other black. 
The garden nigella ſprouts up to about the height of two 
feet; its leaves are green, ſmall, interſected, and pretty 
thin; its flower, like that of groundſel, is in the form of 


a ſtar inclining to a blue, and the ſeed in its pod is long ſh, 


grey coloured, of a ſharp taſte, ſtrong ſmell, and ſome- 
what aromatic. i 
Wild nigella has ſmaller leaves, more interſected and diſ- 
heveled than that of the gardens; but like it in all other 
reſpects, 
The red flowers growing among corn, and reſembling a 
roſe, make a third kind of nigella; but they have not 
the medicinal qualities of the two others, 
The beſt of all is the Italian nigella; which muſt be 
choſen new, plump, of a beautiful yellow colour, and 
as aromatic as poſſible both in taſte and ſmel]. 
NIGER. A great river of Africa, whoſe ſource is un- 
certain: it runs from E. to W. through the middle of 
Nigritia, diſcharging itſelf into the Atlantic ocean, by 
three channels; the moſt ſoutherly called Rio Grande, 
that in the middle the Gambia, and that on the north 
the river Senega. It is 300 miles between the northern 
and ſouthern. channels, and ali the low country between 
them is annually overflowed, at the latter end of the 
ſummer, as Egypt is by the river Nile, much about the 
ſame time; both proceeding from the periodical rains, 
which fall within the tropics. But that all the three 
branches proceed from one river, is mere conjecture ; for 
they may be three different rivers. However, near the 
mouth of them, the Portugueſe, Engliſh, and French, 
have ſeveral factories and ſettlements, where they traffic 
with the natives for ſlaves, gold, ivory, gum-ſenega, wax, 
and other drugs. See Guinea. 
NIGRITIA. See Guinea. 
NILE. A great river of Egypt in Africa, which has its 
ſource in Abyſſinia, or the Upper Ethiopia, in 12 deg. 
of N. lat. It runs generally from S. to N. thro' Abyl- 
finia into Egvpt, and then continues its courſe N. in one 
ſtream, till it comes below Cairo to the Delta, where it 
divides ; one branch diſcharging itfelf into the Mediter- 
ranean at Damieta, and the other 100 miles to the weſt— 
ward of it at Roſetta. Iu the upper pzrt of the ſtream, 
we have been told, there are dreadful cataradts, where 
the water falls in ſheets; from hgh precipices ; but 
later travellers of credit, of our own nation, aſſure us, 
there are no ſuch cataracts, only ſome rocks, which in- 
deed hinder navigation; but the water falls not in ſheets 
from high hills, or precipices, as was currently reported 
by the antients and moderns till very lately. It runs, as 
is obſerved, thro' the hilly country of Upper Egypt, with 
greater rapidity than it does thro' the Delta, or Lower 
Egypt, where the country is level; which is the caſe of 
many other rivers. There are great rejoicings every year 
when the Nile riſes to a certain height; their future har- 
veſt depending on it. The jult height of the inundation, 
according to Plinv, is 16 cubits; when it riſes 12 or 13 2 
famine is expected, and when it exceeds 16 danger is ap- 
prehended ; the cubit being 17 + inches, The moderns 
are not exactly agreed with the ancients about the height 
of the inundation ; but there is no great difference in their 
accounts: the river begins to rife uſually in May or June; 
and there ſtands a piflir on an iſland oppoſite to old Cairo, 
divided into picks, a meaſure of about 2 ſect, to obſerve 
how much it riſes; and when it is high enough, the 
khalis, or great canal, is cut, from whence it is cnveved 
into other reſervoirs and citterns to be diſtributed to their 
ficlds and gardens as they want it. As to the Delta, vr 
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Lower Egypt, it is all overflowed; ſo that there needs no 
art to carry it into their fields. This part of the country 
is therefore always ſowed with rice, which grows in wa- 
ter; and their towns, ſtanding on little eminences, dur- 
ing the flood appear like ſo many iſlands. This over- 
flowing of the Nile is occaſioned by the periodical. rains, 
which annually fall within the tropics, where the ſource 
of the Nile is; and the flood is greatly increaſed by the 
nature of the country of Abyſſinia where it riſes, which 
is full of high mountains, from whence the waters ſhoot 
in torrents, and ſwell the river beyond its uſual bounds. 

NILLAS. A ſtuff made of bark, mixed with filk, which 
comes from the Eaſt Indies. 1 

NIMPO. A city and port- town of China, in the province 
of Chekiam, ſituated in 122 deg. of E. lon. and 30 deg. 
of N. lat. See China. | 

NIO. A ſmall Turkiſh iſland in the Archipelago, ſituated 
N. W. of Santorini. 

NIOU. ou of the Siameſe long meaſures, being about 
an inch, 

NIPHON. The largeſt of the iſlands of Japan. See 

apan. . 

NIPPERKIN. A half-pint meaſure, uſed in England for 
wine and ale. | 

NIPPERS, in a ſhip, are ſmall ropes, uſed to hold off the 
cable from the capſtan. 

NIPSII. A river of North Jutland, which falls into the 
German. ocean a little below Ripen. 

NISAN. A medicinal root much eſteemed in China, and 
ſold there for 651. ſterling the pound; being reputed ſo- 
vereizn in ſeveral diſorders, particularly in faintings. 

| NISMES. Acity of France, ſituated in 4 deg. 26 min. of 
E. lon. and 43 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. See France. 

NITRE, or Saltpetre, in natural hiſtory, a ſulphureous, in- 
flammable, bitter ſort of ſalt ; thus called by the antients 
from Nitria, a province in Egypt, where it was found in 
great abundance. : | 
By the moderns it is uſually called ſaltpetre; who differ 
as to the point, whether our ſaltpetre is the nitre of the 
antients, moſt holding the antient nitre to be a mineral 
or foſſil]; whereas our ſaltpetre is in great meaſure arti- 
ficial. See Saltpetre. | | 
Nitre is an acid ſalt, impregnated with abundance of ſpi- 
rits out of the air, which render it volatile; being gene- 
rally taken from among the ſtones and earth of old ruined 
buildings, cellars, and moiſt places. 

The chief virtue the antients aſcribe to their nitre, is that 
of drying, deterging, and attenuating ; and as ſuch it 
was uſed in ulcers, diforders of the eyes, the itch, the 
bites of ſerpents, and other diſorders. They alſo took 
it inwardly, to reſolve and attenuate viſcid humours ; 
but they were unacquainted with its cooling quality, which 
is ſo much eſteemed by modern pbylicians. It is alſo 
found excellent in diſeaſes of the heart, accompanied with 
a propenſity to vomit. 

Spirit of NITRE, is an acid and corroſive liquor, extracted 
from nitre or ſaltpetre; being of uſe for the difſolution_ 
of metals, and a good remedy againſt the ſtrangury. 

Spirit of N1TRE dulcified, or ſweet ſpirit of NITRE, is uſed 

. as a remedy for the wind cholic, hyſterical diſtempers, 
and obſtructions. It is ſometimes effectual againſt va- 
pours, which it will diſſipate in a moment ; the doſe be- 
ing from 4 to 8 drops in broth, or ſome other convenient 
liquor, 

NIVELLE. A town of the Netherlands, in ſome reputa- 
tion for its cambric manufacture, ſituated in 4 deg. 16 
min. of E. lon, and 5 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. 

NOBLE. Formerly an Engliſh money of accompt, being 
6s. 8d. though it was alſo a real coin, under the deno- 
mination of roſe noble however, authors obſerve, that 
there has not been any piece of gold or ſilver of this name 
coined ſince 9th Henry V. and they were firſt coined by 
Edward III. in 1334. | | 
The noble contained 80 d. the ſame with the preſent mo- 
ney of accompt. Its half was called obolus, containing 
40d. and its fourth part the guadrans, or farthing, in 
thoſe days 20 d. 

NOGAIAN Tartars. A nation inhabiting that part of 
Turky, which lies between the Palus Meotis and the Caſ- 
pian ſea. See Tartary. 
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NON Cape, or Cape Non. A prom * e 
coaſt' of Africa, over againſt bo —.— 4 n the vel 
NONA. A port-town of Venetian Dame « 
on the gulph of Venice, in 16 deg. 35 mi un, ſitua 
and 44 deg. 25 min. of N. lat. | * "Eh 
NOOK, or Creek. See Part.“ 
NORDEN. A port-towmiof-Ge 
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Weſtphalia, ſituated in 6 deg. O mi lows- 
53 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. Ae lon, 4 It w 
NORTH. One of the four cardinal points of th. 1... ſhould b 
being that interſection of the horizon and me 0 hor & turer 
is neareſt our pole. | | "an whis & Fland 
NORTH Cape. A promontory on the iſland of 1; 2. Tha 
in the province of Wardhuys, in Norway, ff en, elſewhe! 
miles N. W. of Wardhuys, and 500 ak. 10 jority of 
Drontheim ; being the moſt northern POint or L tors, W 
tory in Europe Praca purſuan 
The Englifh H, Nox TH companies. ſaid * 
e Engliſh Hamburg company, is one of t pn 
eſtabliſhments of any trading 2 * aſembli 
though it has not always been known by this — A the go 
confined within ſuch narrow limits as it is at preſe I 4 Iba 
It was firſt called “ The company of merchants tal diſcharg 
to Calais, Holland, Zealand, — Flanders k to the K 
s other adjacent countries: afterwards it recent * 
general name of Engliſh merchant-adventurers,” bo poſts 4 
poſed of all the Engliſh merchants trading in the Gras might h 
ocean, the Low countries, and the Baltic ſea: laſt = 
s called The co | 51 6, T hal 
was calle e company of Engliſh merchant- 200g. -n th 
ei turers trading to Hamburg;“ which appellation it . ok 
tained, becauſe Hamburg at preſent is the ſole object f ae 
its commerce. | 7 That 
This company is not a ſociety of ſeveral traders, why * 
furniſh each a part of the ſums that compoſe the ct 1 Thi 
fund of the company; but rather a ſimple aſſociato u 0 
a body of merchants, who have nothing common hy . 
5 * ä 8 not incl; 
the authority and privilege of trading to Hamburg, al Tul 
ſome other towns of Germany; each perſon othemit 175 
carrying on his peculiar trade, and upon his own a: 5 Calai 
count; obſerving notwithſtanding certain regu'ations male * aki 
by the company. 11 
The firſt charter for the eſtabliſhment of the Hzmbuy "000 
company, was dated the 5th of February 1406, in th this (oci 
reign of Henry IV. which was afterwards confirmed ul herd aff 
augmented with ſeveral privileges by the ſucceeding md LT ond 
narchs ; among others, by Henry V. in 1413; by fin The wa 
ryVI. in 1422; by Henry VII. in 1493, 1505, 15%; ſition to 
by Henry VIII. in 1509, 1517, and 1531 ; by Enn 8 
VI. in 15453 by Mary in 1553; by Elizabeth in 150. deiined 
and 1586 ; by James I. in 1605, and by Chatlell. i 80 
1661. | at the af 
From among theſe charters there are none properly i boſe ut 
. thoſe of Henry IV. Henry VII. Elizabeth, James |. an matted. 
Charles II. that ſhew a face of importance, and gral It is not 
ſomething new to this company; the others being t Henry \ 
ſimple confirmations 3 wherefore it is from theſe i whereof 
only that it is proper to extract the regulations and pi zen tc 
leges of this company. | | ſubſiſted 
Before the charter of Henry IV. all Engliſh merch Enoliſh, 
trading out of the kingdom, behaved in their 9 The gor 
with ſtrangers as they thought ſuited beſt their nl l 1564, p 
without any attention, either for the particular g tc: 
other traders, or the general advantage of the nation ter of E 


which very often prejudiced both, and diſcredited t 


Engliſh trade. | * 
Henry IV. having notice of this diſorder, uy 

remedy it, by uniting in one body all the mercy p 
ſtates; wherein, without loſing the liberty T yy 
in particular, and upon their own account, | 7 ö 
be governed by a company always ſubſiſting, poet 
jected to regulations that would preſerve the repu 1 
the general commerce of the nation, and not pre) 

the intereſt of particulars. | el 

For the execution of this project, he allowed be ©. 


merchants, and eſpecially thoſe of Calais, then 2 3. That 
England, to 5 political body; to have 2 l ud ſocic 
governors, either in England or foreign countries; + That 
aſſemblies, either for the management x my rea! * b 
judge cauſes among merchants; to enact laws * abe m 
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2 de, to be omploy ed for the common advantage of 
le; 

de ſciation- 

Theſe few articles, 


tained, WE 
follows- . 


which the charter of Henry IV. con- 


ed, that the aſſociates of this company 
« The company of merchant-adventu- 
s trading to Calais, Holland, Zealand, Brabant, 
- —__ s, and other places beyond ſea. ' 
pos he ſhould be allowed to aſſemble at Calais, or 
2, That : 4 to nominate in this aſſembly, by a ma- 
ere "ices, one or more governors, and 24 direc- 
jority 8 * to regulate and govern the company, 
—— to the laws and regulations agreed upon by the 


‚ d directors. : 
enen ing ſhould be regulated and decided in the 


T-mblics, unleſs they were compoſed of 13 directors, and 
the governor, Or his deputy. ] 5 

That he who was nominated director, and refuſed to 
diſcharge the office, ſhould pay 201. ſterling, one moiety 

the King, and the other to the company. : 

4 That the governors and directors might levy ſmall im- 

&, and impoſe certain fines 3 and for their receipts, 
rh have a receiver, who ſhould be accomptable only 
0 That as dk be empowered to publiſh and pro- 
deim the free fairs of Calais; and even to prolong them 
for bftcen days, if they judged convenient. 

That to enter into the company, and to be reputed a 
member thereof, 20 marcs fterling per head, according 
to act of parliament, muſt be paid. 56 ; 
g. That the members of the company, with its permiſ- 
fon, might go into all the ſtates and foreign countries 
not included in its conceſſion, ſo that they were allies of 
47 the company ſhould be allowed to make choice 
in Calais of meaſurers, porters, packers, and folders, for 


ſurers, Kc. ſhould be entirely dependent on the company. 


this ſociety, ſhould be obliged to be preſent at the ge- 
neral aſſemblies held by the governors or directors, either 
at London, Calais, or elſewhere. 
The want of executing this laſt article, and an oppoſi- 
ſition to ſeveral others, occaſioning much trouble and de- 
hy in the company's affairs, the governors and directors 
obtained a new charter, whereby the penalty of impriſon- 
ment was ordained, both againſt thoſe who ſhould not be 
@ the aſſemblies without juſt reaſons to the contrary, and 
tioſe who ſhould infringe the laws and regulations therein 
enacted, 
lt is not neceſſary to ſpeak here of the free fairs which 
Henry VII. eſtabliſhed at Calais in 1493, the direction 
whereof, by the 6th article of the preceding charter, was 
pven to the merchant-adventurers, becauſe they only 
wy during the time this city was poſſeſſed by the 
noliſh, | | | 
The governors and directors of the company having, in 
1564, preſented a requeſt to Queen Elizabeth, for the ex- 
Planation and interpretation of ſome articles of the char- 
ter of Henry VII. and the confirmation of all the others 
panted hefore, this princeſs, by a charter of the ſame 
jaar, declared, 
l, That, to clear up all ambiguities, and prevent all con- 
teſlations with regard to the ſaid charter; ſhe incorpo- 
ated the company anew ; which ſhou'd be for the future 
led and incorporated by the name of “ The aſſiſting 
« olcrnors, and the ſociety of Engliſh merchant-ad- 
Venturers,” £ 
2 That the company ſhould be directed by a governor, 
24 afiitants; who th uld be for life, but might be 
, 10 for a juſt and reaſonable cauſe, | 
. = the Engliſh who had been members of the 
To oh ſhould continue to be acknowledged as ſuch, 
es 1 the ſons of merchants, or thoſe who were en- 
dale / apprenticeſhip, might be alſo. admitted, and 
members of the ſaid corporation, if required. 
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re greatly augmented by that of Henry VII. as 


the taking care of the merchandiſe ; and that theſe mea- 


10 And laſtly, That merchant-adventurers, members of 
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F. That the company ſhould have a common ſeal. 


b. That the governor and aſſiſtants aſſembled in any 
committee, or at leaſt 13 from among them, might ad- 
mit into their ſociety all ſuch perſons as they ſhould judge 
neceſſary, in ſuch form, and on ſuch conditions, diſtine- 
tions, and diverſity of franchiſe, as they ſhould think ex- 
pedient to grant them, | 
7- Thatall members of the ſociety might be excluded, in 
caſe of ill conduct, by the governors and aſſiſtants, al- 
ſembled at leaſt to the number of 20. 
8. That the city of Hamburg, the adjacent places, and 
Eaft Frizeland, ſhould be reputed the company's con- 
ceſſion, as well as the cities of Holland, Zealand, Bra- 
bant, and Flanders, which always were, though they had 
not been ſpecified in the preceding charters. 
9. That the governors and aſſiſtants ſhould hear and deter- 
mine all diſputes and cauſes between the members of the 
company, throughout the whole extent of its conceſſion. 
10. That the governors or deputies might appoint and 
call general aſſemblies, both in England, and in the towns 
of the ſtates beyond ſea 'where the company was eſta- 
bliſhed. | 
11. That no member of the company ſhould marry out 
of England, or the ſtates thereon depending ; nor acquire 
any lands, funds, and inheritances, in all the towns and 
places beyond ſea, which were not ſubje& to the Eng- 
*Iiſh; and that thoſe who ſhould do ſo, ſhould be de- 
prived of all their privileges, and excluded the ſociety. 
12. That the governors and direQors aſſembled, at leaſt 
to the number of 13, might enact and eſtabliſh all kinds 
of new laws, confirm or annul old ones, and make 
them to be obſerved throughout the whole extent of their 
conceſſion, by all merchant-adventurers, members of the 
company, who ſhould trade in theſe places with the com- 
pany's leave; provided they were not contrary to the 
*Jaws of England, and that they no ways prejudiced either 
the rights of ſtate, or the royal prerogative. 
13. That the judgments made for the execution of the 
ſaid Iaws, ſhould be executed without appeal; with a pro- 
hibition to all maſters, bailiffs, ſheriffs, conſtables, and 
juſtices, to take cogniſance thereof; who, on the con- 
trary, ſhould lend all aid and aſfiſtance for their full ac- 
compliſhment : they even ſhoul4 be obliged to receive into 
their priſons the priſoners ſent there by the company's 
governors and affiſtants. 
14. That the company ſhould make choice of one 6r more 
receivers of fines, eſtabliſhed in the places thought moſt 
convenient ; which receivers, in default of the payment 
of the ſaid fines by thoſe condemned thereunto, might 
proſecute them, in all juſt and neceſſary ways, till an en- 
tire ſatisfaction was made. 
15. That the company might chuſe, for the care and re- 
moval of merchandiſes, ſuch a number of meaſurers, 
packers, and porters, as ſhould be thovght ſufficient. 
16. That the company ſhould enjoy, both in England, and 
the countries beyond ſea ſpecified for its commerce, all 
the rights, privileges, liberties, pre-eminencies, immu— 
nities, authorities, juriſdictions, cuſtoms, benefices, ad- 
vantages, an] other things compriſed, ſpecified, declared, 
and granted, either by the charters of the Kings of Eng- 
land, or by any prince or foreign potentate, in whole 
ſtates the ſaid places were ſituated, wherein the ſaid com- 
pany was allowed to carry on its trade. 
17. That her Majeſty however reſerved to herſelf the 
power to revoke and annul the preſent charter by other 
letters-patent, addreſſed to the governors and aſſiſtants of 
the ſaid company. | 
Twenty-two years after this firſt charter, Queen Eliza- 
beth granted the company a ſecond ; whereby, after hav- 
ing confirmed and ratified anew all the old ones, ſhe gave 
it an excluſive privilege in all the places of its conceſſion ; 
forbidding all other Engliſh merchants, not membe:3 
thereof, to exerciſe any traffic therein. | 
The company was alſo, by this charter, allowed to inſt: - 
tute, in each town of its conceſſion, a council, compoſed 
of a governor, and a competent number of aſſiſtants, 
choſen from among the members of the ſociety, to take 
cogniſance of the cauſes, and determine diſputes in mat- 
ters of commerce ariſing among the aſſociates. 
7 B Laſt!r, 
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Laſtly, there was another privilege granted by this ſecond 
charter of Elizabeth, to import, excluſive of others, where · 
ever the company has a right to trade, all kinds of cloths, 
ſerges, and other ſtuffs of wool manufactured in England; 
with a prohibition, notwithſtanding, of exporting any of 
the ſaid merchandiſes, whoſe exportation was not allowed 
by the laws of the kingdom, unleſs the merchant-agven- 
turers of the ſaid company obtained an expreſs permiſſion 
by writing for that purpoſe. 

Since this privilege was granted to the company, cloths 
and other woollen manufactures became one of the prin- 
cipal objects of its commerce; but not without ſome 
trouble in the following reign, by the eſtabliſhment of a' 
ſociety called The company of merchant-adventurers of 
© the new London trade; which James I. incorporated 
in 1606, in favour of ſeveral private perſons, ok pro- 
poſed to eſtabliſh at London a manufacture for the dying 
of cloths, and ways for dreſſing them; under which pre- 
text, to give the new 1 a greater vent for their 


cloths, he prohibited the Engliſh merchant-adventurers 


to carry on their commerce, 

Happily for the latter, the project proved abortive ; the 
charter was repealed two years after; and, to re-eſtabliſh 
the adventurers in their antient privileges, James T. 
granted them another charter, dated the 28th of January 
1618, whereby he not only fully reinſtated them in 
their excluſive right for the ſale of woollen manufac- 
tures, ſuch as cloths, ſerges, frizes, ſtockings, &c. in 
Germany, the Low Countries, Hamburg, and Eaſt and 
Weſt Frizeland ; but alſo allowed them to keep clerks in 
all the cuſtomhouſes of England, to take care that their 
trade of woollen manufactures was not prejudiced, under 
the pretext of the trade of the like merchandiſes allowed 


to the Engliſh in France, Spain, ſome places of the 


North, and other foreign countries. 
The charter of James I. was the laſt of thoſe which 
Charles II. repealed, and confirmed in his great charter 
of the firſt of January 1661. | 
The revolutions in the Low Countries towards the end of 
the ſixteenth century, which laid the foundations of the 
famous Dutch republic, having prevented the Engliſh 
company from continuing its commerce there with as 
much liberty as before, the company was obliged to trade 
- only to Hamburg, and the towns on the Germanic ocean. 
This by degrees accuſtomed people to give it the ap- 
pellation of the Hamburg company, which it ſtill preſerves ; 
though, in all the ſubſequent charters, it was called by 
the antient name of the Engliſh merchant-adventurers ; 
which was obſerved perhaps to retain ſome uniformity 
between the charters that granted its privileges, and thoſe 
that confirmed them, 

The Engliſh Ruſſia company. This company was projected 
towards the end of the reign of Edward VI. and was 
executed in the 2d year of the reign of Philip and Mary; 
but was not brought to a full perfection till the year 


1566, when the charter was confirmed by an act of par- 


liament. 

Some Engliſh adventurers, who ſet out to diſcover new 
countries, and who pretended to find a paſſage to China 
by the north, having advanced as far as the White ſea, 
and arrived at the port of Archangel, where they had a 
good reception from the Muſcovites, requeſted, when 
they returned to England, letters-patent for the Ruſſian 
commerce, for which they had formed an aſſociation. 
The charter was promiſed by Edward VI. but the death 
of this young prince having hindered his ſigning it, his 
fiſter Queen Mary, who had juſt married Philip of Spain, 
completed it the 26th February 1555. 

By this charter the company was incorporated by the 
name of The merchant-adventurers, for the diſcovery 
« of lands, territories, iſlands, ſtates, and dominions un- 
©« known, and never frequented before they had ha- 
&« zarded themſelves, or undertaken their diſcovery b 
« ſea.” | | 
Their privileges were, to have a governor, 4 conſuls, and 
24 aſſiſtants, for the direction of their commerce; as 
alſo to enact by-laws; to admit into the ſociety as many 
perſons as the directors ſhould judge convenient; to pu- 


Volga, and the Caſpian ſea, into Armenia, Media, f, 


called by the ſole denomination of “ The ſociety of Lg 


niſh by fines, or otherwiſe, any contravention to the re- 
, a rang. + 
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eulations ; to have officers for enforcing ti 
the ſaid Hines, ſeizures, and confiſcation © DaYmeny 
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countries in their Majeſties names; and 1, a1 Ciſcorery 
by an excluſive privilege to Archangel, an 7 » 10 ma 
ports of Muſcovy not as yet frequented by th tte (the 
It is unneceſſary to enter into more partie A Erg 

privileges granted the Ruſſia company by * ars of 

Philip and Mary; becauſe they were 20 * chene q 
confirmed by an act of parliament made 8 ind 
of Queen Elizabeth. It explains firſt the A 
whereby three ſhips were equipped towards 0 Mating 
the reign of Edward VI. the ſucceſs of the mr Nas. 
who commanded them, and the expediting ventu 
ters-promiſed them, which could not be fon 4 bt 
the demiſe, of this prince: and having th 1 
cinCtly related a part of the rights, power: 5.5 ty; 
privileges, franchiſes, and liberties, da 1 

Ruſſia company by the charter of Phiſip and 1. y 
enters upon the reaſons the patliament had to oy 
them by an act. _ 
Theſe reaſons are, That the company, ſince its 6 n 

ment, had been at great expences, not only to = & 
its commerce in Muſcovy through the White 4 f 


Archangel ; but alſo to penetrate through Rug, | 
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cania, Perſia, and the other fates of Aſa Major; a 
that theſe expences were ſtill continued, throyoh he bo : 
of finding a pallage for Cathay through the Worth m0 
would be of vaſt advantage to the crown of Eng nt 
that notwithſtanding, contrary to what is enforces by a 
letters- patent, ſeveral Engliſh, not members of the cn 
pany, undertook the ſaid trade, which tended to Gr 
dit this new eſtabliſhment, and ruin all commerce 
Ruſſia, which was as yet in its infancy, But to rut 
ſtop to this diſorder, it was ordained by the ſtatute, Th 
the company ſhould be for the future incorporated, w 


& liſh merchants for diſcovering new places of trade,” 
cauſe its firſt appellation was too long. 

That any part of the continent, iſlands, ports, harboun 
fords, gulphs, rivers, of any emperor, king, prince, 
ſtate whatſoever, unknown before the firſt enterprizey 
dertaken by the merchants of the faid community, 
other ſubjects of the kingdom of England, and whi 
they never frequented by ſea, ſituated north, north-yel 


and north-eaſt, of the city of London; nor any part 1 
the continent, lands, ports, iſlands, &c. belonging to Blihed upd 
Emperor of Ruſſia, together with the countries of Am it ſeems to 
nia Major or Minor, thoſe of Media, Hircaria, Perla, deing dates 
the Caſpian ſea, ſhould not be frequented by the ot the reign 
- ſubjects of the kingdom of England, not being mende By the fir{ 
of the ſaid company, unleſs by the order, zpprovati orporated 
and conſent of the governor, conſuls, and affiſtants oft tand ſoci 
ſaid company, or of the greater part among them, W Perſons as 
penalty of the ſeizure and confiſcation of their velitls4 ary 156 
whole cargo; one moiety of which ſhould belong t2 Nona, | 
crown, and the other to the company. depending 
That, notwithſtanding the ſaid prohibition, it ſhould ters, Dan 
allowable for all the ſubjects of her Majeſty to cad and, Elw] 
to reſort to the town and caſtle of Nardhouſe, and alf uſcovy, 
ports, towns, and coaſts of Norway, to carry en © Moſt of tl 
the trade'of fiſh, and all other accuſtomed Engliſh ” be rights 
That the company, nor no member thereo!, ſhoui elalſhme 
allowed to export from England any merchandiſe 0 Rrnor anc 
the places of their new conceſſion, but upon Log moderate t 
bottoms ; nor to import any from the ſaid places 109 Omiſance 
kingdom, but upon Engliſh bottoms, under the pi Id to dete 
of 200 l. ſterling. Ms h, al 
That neither the company, nor any of. is w_ pact of 
ſhould for the future export from England into 4 The repul: 
of its conceſſion, cloths, ſerges, or other yore 1 mere 
of the Engliſh manufacture, unleſs died and d 1 = ave. 
der penalty of 51. for each piece of cloth or {erg nt ever) 
ported. | ; aun 7 fon, 
That, in caſe the company ceaſed of itſelf, b „ache þ 
term of three years, in time of peace, to _ in 10 0 Sprit 
chandiſes at the ford of the abbey of dt. Nichols We Eg 


NOR 


| de them in any other port of the nor- 
did _ or in any other place of Ruſſia, 
ern coalt o before by the Engliſh, all the other 
ſhould be allowed to trade to Nar- 
hole time that the company diſcontinued 
in Ruſſia ; but upon condition to make uſe 


1 Of 


This compan) 


wh 4 as the Czar of Muſcovy received the news 
fe 


+ nent icide, he immediately expelled all the 
« this horrible parricider n: 
Ode eb === 
ntmen's e ſcended the Britiſh throne after the 
Wielt bam, Cromwel, tb eſtabliſhed 
th of the uſurper Cromwel, the company re- eſtabli 
FP ſelves again at Archangel ;z but neither with the ſame 
- 2D nor ſucceſs as before; the Ruſſians being accuſ- 
a ” Dutch commodities, and unwilling to place the 
un confidence in a people, whoſe murder of their King 
ul inſpiced them with ſuch borror and deteſtation. 
zwever, this company 
noting of that of Hamburg. ul t | 
b an act of the 10th and 11th William III. any Britiſh 

hed may be free of the Ruſſia company, upon pay- 
nent of 5 |. for admiſhon. 1 4 0 
5 an act of the 14th of Geo. II. any por orſ free of this 

2mpany may import, in Britiſh built ſhips, from Ruſſia, 
ny goods of the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
Perſia, purchaſed by barter, or with the produce of com- 
.oditics exported from Great Britain to Ruſſia, except 
14 and ſilver, in coin or bullion, and from thence 
«ried into Perſia 3 to the truth whereof the importer is 
o make oath, paying the ſame cuſtoms as ſuch goods are 
Fble to if imported from the Levant ſeas, by any per- 
vn belonging to the Turky company. 

I; any doubt ſhall ariſe, whether any of the goods ſo im- 
wrtzd be of the growth, &c. of Perſia or not, or were 
imported contrary to this act, and for that reaſon ſhall be 
ized as forfeited, the proof thereof ſhall be incumbent 
pn the importer or claimer. 

Vrought filks, and other manufactures of Perſia, men- 
ned in the ſtatute of the 11th and 12th William III. 
pre not to be worn in Great Britain, but are to be under 
e regulations mentioned in the ſaid act: however, no- 
bing 1a this act is to deprive the Eaſt India company from 
joying their full powers, privileges, &c. See Ruſſia, 
ia, and Sil. | | 
Eng:ih Eaſtland company, or North ſea company, is eſta- 
pliſhed upon the footing of that of Hamburg; of which 
It {zems to be a diviſion ; the charter of its eſtabliſhment 
being dated the 7th of Auguſt 1579, in the 21ſt year of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

pj the firlt article of the charter, the company was in- 
Forporated by the name of “ The governor, aſſiſtants, 
* and ſociety of merchants of the Eaf * who were ſuch 
F-rlvns as were real merchants, and before the firſt of Ja- 
ary 1568 had traded to Norway, Sweden, Poland, 
8 Pruſia, Pomerania, and the territories thereon 
pending ; as alſo Revel, Coninſberg, Elbing, Browſ- 
185 antzic, Copenhagen, Elſineur, Finland, Goth- 
% Elwland, and Branthoſin ; excepting Narva and 


ulcovy, with their dependences. 


loſt of the following articles gave the new company all 


1 and privileges uſually enjoyed by theſe kinds of 
= nes as to have a ſeal; to be directed by a go- 
* * 24 alliſtants ; to make by-laws; to impoſe 
55 a taxes upon merchants and merchandiſes; to take 
% ay wa of the debates between Engliſh merchants, 

<e:mine them definitely; to hold general courts ; 


ly / Eq” 
nem Roch other privileges, as may be ſeen in the 
beg! e Charters for the Hamburg company. 


regulations peculi 
Jad 
ad merchants alrea 


Atl fig . 
where no admit 
dat erer 


ar to the company of the Eaſt are: 
dy members of another company, 
[ance into this ſociety, + 


That . a 

In; oe th merchant-adventurers, and thoſe trad- 

® the Eu 9 who never traded to the places 
Amitedt ned by the charter, may notwithſtanding 
| members on pay ing 14 1, ſterling. 


is ſtill ſubſiſting, almott upon the 


um fon. member ſhall pay 61. 138. 4d. ſterling on 
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That the merchants of the Eaſt ſhall export from Eng- 
land into the countries of their conceſſion, none but 
cloths, dyed and dreſſed purſuant to the laws of the king- 
dom, except 200 pieces of white cloths, which they may 
export yearly by a ſpecial privilege. 
That any merchant belonging to the Eaſt company ſhall 
be allowed to carry 101. ſterling Engliſh coin out of 
the kingdom, when he departs for his trade, without be- 
ing ſubject to the penalties enacted by the laws againſt 
thoſe who export goid and filver coins, | 
This charter of Queen Elizabeth, and the privileges ſhe 
granted the Eaſt company, were afterwards confirmed 
by Charles II. who for this purpoſe granted letters-pa- 
tent, dated the 20th of February 1661; whereby it was 
ordained, Tha: no perſon, of what quality or condition 
ſoever, dwelling in the city of London, or 20 miles about 
the ſame, ſhould be admitted a member of this com- 
pany, uniels he was free of the city of London. 

The French Nox rn company. The commerce of the Bal- 
tic and Archangel was the principal obje& of this com- 
pany 3 which it alſo extended to all the northern coun- 
tries upon the coaſts of Zealand and Holland, thoſe of 
the Germanic ocean, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
The letters-patent for its eſtabliſhment are dated in June 
1669, and regiſtered in parliament the gth of July fol- 
lowing. | 
The actions or ſhares were to be at 2000 livres each, 
and its conceſſion was for 20 years. 

Daniſh NORTH company, This company was eſtabliſhed at 
Copenhagen in 1647, by Frederic III. 

Its eſtabliſhments in Norway are not only conſiderable ; 
but it alſo ſends ſhips into the Varanger, whence it pe- 
netrates by land into Daniſh Lapland, in ledges drawn by 
rein-deer. 
It ſends alſo merchandiſe to Boranday and Siberia, where 
its factors proceed likewiſe upon fledges as far as Pani- 
orod, the capital of, this part of the Ruſſian empire. 
he commodities fit for the commerce of Lapland, Bo- 
randay, and Siberia, are rix-dollars, tobacco, and linen 
cloths ; thoſe brought from thence conſiſt only in furs, 
eſpecialy ſables, and grey ſquirrels, 

Daniſh Iceland company, owes its eſtabliſhment to Frederic 
III. who granted it his letters patent the ſame year he 
granted thoſe for the North company. None but the 
ſhips belonging to this company can trade to this iſland. 
Kirkebar, is a ſmall town of Iceland, being the reſidence of 
the merchants: and clerks belonging to the company. 

The Dutch Nox r H company, has not any exgluſive privilege. 
The Dutch have alſo companies for the whale-fiſhery ; 
but other perſons may alſo fiſh in the ſame ſeas, though 
they are not to land their fiſh. 

Nox TH Eaſt and We/t paſſage to India and America, The 
firſt northern diſcoveries were madg at the charge of a 
company of Engliſh merchants ingorporated in the reign 
of Edward VI. and called The mfrchants-adventurers for 
diſcovering lands unknown. Their principal deſign was to 
diſcover a paſſage to India and/China by the north-eaſt, 
and to come in for a ſhare of that rich trade with the 
Portugueſe, by a ſhorter way than by the Cape of Good 
Hope ; or at leaſt to diſcovgr ſome countries where they 
might eftabliſh a trade of equal advantage to them. An- 
other reaſon for their endeavouring to make theſe diſco- 
veries ſeems to be, that it was then looked upon as baſe 
and unfair to encroach upon or ſupplant any other nation 
in trade, to take the advantage of their diſcoveries. And 
the world ſeems to be much of the ſame opinion at this 
day ; or it is not to be conceived what pretence there 
was to exclude the Emperor's ſubjects from a ſhare of 
the India trade, which ſo many other nations enjoy at this 
time. 

Nay, we ſeem to think now, that the mere being poſſeſſed 
of any branch of trade, however we came into it, en- 
titles us to the monopoly of it, and that we may by force 
exclude any other people who would endeavour to put 
in for a ſhare. | 
But notwithſtanding Sir Hugh Willoughby, the admiral, 
periſhed in this firſt attempt to diſcover the countries of 
the North, one of his ſhips, called the Edward Bonaven- 
ture, Capt. Chancellor commander, which had been ſe- 

parated 
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parated from him, doubled the North cape, and diſcovered 
the bay of Archangel ; whereby he ſettled a trade directly 
with Ruſſia, which the Engliſh enjoyed alone for many 
ears, till the Dutch ſupplanted them. | 
he Engliſh company till perſiſted in their endeavours to 
diſcover a north-eaſt paſlage ; and accordingly, in the 
ear 1556, fitted out a ſhip under the command of Capt. 
Borough, comptroller of the navy in the reign of Queen 


Elizabeth, who failed beyond the bay of Archangel to 
the north-eaſt part of Ruſſia and Samoieda, diſcover- 
ing the river Pechora, Nova Zembla, and the ſtraights 


of Waigats, which divide Nova Zembla from the conti- 
nent of Ruſſia; after which he returned home: and the 
adventurers, wearied with endeavouring to find a 2 
this way, which might lead them to the Chineſe ſeas, 


next attempted to find a way to the Indies by the N. W.; in 
which they employed Sir Martin Forbiſher, in the years 


1576,77, and 78, who was a bold and ſkilful navigator. 
But, after three years fruitleſs. labour to make his way 
into the weſtern or ſouth ſea, he was obliged to deſiſt 
from that enterpriſe, either by the intervening land, or 


ice which adhered to the land; as were many other com- 


manders afterwards. 

In the 1580, the Engliſh company fitted out two ſhips, un- 
der the command of Capt. Arthur Pett, and Capt. Charles 
Jackman, to endeavour the diſcovery of a north-weſt paſ- 
ſage again. They paſſed the ſtraights of Waigats, be- 
tween Nova Zembla and Ruſſia, running as far eaſtward 
as they could for the ice, and then returned back through 


the ſaid ſtraights ; but Capt. Pett was ſuppoſed to be loſt | 


in his paſſage home, being never heard of more. 
The Engliſh alone frequented the northern ſeas hitherto ; 
but now the Dutch began to follow their ſteps, coming 
to Kola in Lapland, and afterwards into the bay of 
Archangel. 
In the year 1596, the Dutch fitted out four ſhips, under 
William Barents; who failed to Nova Zembla, paſſed 
the ſtraights of Waigats, and failed to the eaſtward, till 
he was obliged by the ice to return back. The ſame 
Capt. Barents failed to the ſtraights of Waigats the fol- 
lowing year, with ſeven ſhips, in order to force a paſſage 
through to the eaſtern ocean ; but was again prevented by 
the ice. | | 
Upon the return of theſe ſhips, the Dutch, being till 
confident there muſt be a north-eaſt paſſage, ſent out Wil- 
liam Barents with two other ſhips, who now ſtood more 
to the northward, and came to an iſland in the latitude of 
74, by them called the Bear iſland, but by the Engliſh 
Cherry iſland ; from hence they failed northward as high 
as So, and ſaw the land by them called Spitzbergen, from 
its craggy promontories, but by the Engliſh Greenland; 
and here they went on ſhore. Barents afterwards ſailed 
back to Cherry iſland, and from thence to the the north- 
eaſt of Nova Zembla, till they came into the latifude of 
76, anchoring in Ice haven, as they called it, where they 
were blocked up with ice in September, ſo that there was 
no getting out; whereupon they went on ſhore in order 
to build them a houſe, and winter there ; when they 
found great ſtore of timber-trees, driven on the coaſt, 
for their purpoſe, though, as they obſerved, there were 
none growing in the country. By the end of September 
it froze ſo very hard, that the nails and iron they uſed 
ſtuck to their fingers and lips, if they touched them. The 
ſun left them about the 4th of November ; but they ſaw 
the moon continually, day and night; which, with the 
ſnow, furniſhed them with a tolerable light, Þ * 
Notwithſtanding the Dutch had found ſuch difficulties 
in ſearching for a north-eaſt paſſage, the Engliſh mer- 
chants determined to attempt it again; and accordingly 
fitted out a ſmall ſhip, of which Capt. Henry Hudſon 
had the command, who ſailed from England on the iſt of 
May 1607, and ſteering to the northward, arrived on the 
oth of June, the year following, on the coaft of Green- 
land, in the latitude of 78, and returned. 5 
Capt. Hudſon ſet out again from the river Thames the 22d 
of April 1608, having 16 men on board, and on the 
29th of May following found bimſelf in 73 deg. 15 min. 
"They directed their courſe afterwards'to the eaſtward ; and 
being in the lat. of 72 deg. odd min. came in fight of 


8 | | 
Upon this preſumption, about the yer 173%) 
of the Iriſh parliament at that time, 


to the South ſea'by the north-welt part o 


NOR 


Swart-cliff in Nova Zembla. This 
of finding a paſſage to the Eaſtern 


gave them 


Ocean ; 
or 7 leagues up the torrent, they foun 1; but ſoung 


X nd the g. 
any ſhips of burthen, and returned bile 00 Nall 


cover); 


aſeribes the great quantities of ice in theſ Cure of the co 
pole, to the many ſounds, bays, and 10 3 
Zembla, Greenland, Tartary, Rugga 20 Velcom 
where it is formed; and from hence he _ La jay — 
there can be no navigable paſſage to the der vdes, g . 
The next adventurer who attempted the n, 5 6 deing * 
ſage, was Capt. John Wood, who was fiteq ph jun) - 
Duke of York, afterwards King James II. ah 33 
of Charles II. and ſet fail from the river Than! e 
Speedwell, on 'the 28th of May 1676, u, har 4 
ſhip in company, called the Proſperous Pink, « 7 — 
Wood following the opinion of Barents, the bun 1 


lot, ſteered directly north-eaſt from the 


* . 2 n 
Norway, in order to fall in between Oed 1 
Zembla but he could find no ſea or inlet betwee 4 hat com 
countries: on the contrary, he obſerved the ice * y bobbe, 


immoveably to the coaſt of Nova Zemb] 


4, and thy rom the 


the Engliſh and Dutch pilots had been miſtaken z bany had 
conjectures of an open hereabouts ; for he cout Je in 17 
further this way than to the 76th deg, of | Fed wit 
the ſea was frozen, without any breach in the 1 Jones, V 
could obſerve, in coaſting along it, to that degree 1 Woling | 
muſt have taken up ſome centuries to thaw. Het bis deſire 
cludes, therefore, that Greenland and Non 7, not is (lil 
- - muſt be the ſame continent: beſides, (:ys Mr. N. However 
<< had there been any paſſage, there would hare forth in tl 
„ ſome current; whereas we found none, only a thro' Hu 
e tide, which riſes about 8 feet, and ebbs back 23 would be 
As he ſuppoſes Nova Zembla to join to Green and there 
the north, ſo he ſeems to be of opinion, that Nova 7; ſhips or \ 
bla joins to Tartary or Muſcovy on the ſouth; bu i ech, ſhi 
does not, the ſtraight that divides them is ſo narroy, between 
choaked up with ice, that it is unnavigable. ocean of 
However, the importance of new diſcoveries to aligns, | 
and navigation, is too evident to be inſiſted on u perſons | 
enterpriſing genius. We owe the firſt diſcovery of i the adve! 
rica, and the inexhauſted treaſures of that new wi covery, | 
now flowing into Europe, to this peculiar turn of n ways obſ 
Though the north-weſt regions of this vaſt cont aitreſs. 
were later known, yet their valuable produce has op In 1740, 
a very large fund of commerce to the northern nat two 
of Europe ; and the Britiſh colonies in thoſe parts mand of 
tending from almoſt the gulph of Florida to Hui i the ſu; 
ſtraights, are now become very conſiderable, he could 
The diſcoveries made by the Dutch in the north-ezt neceſſita 
of Aſia, towards China and Japan, together with t Church 
near the polar circle about Nova Zembla, firſt ih! men. in t 
the Eaſt India company with a deſire of finding an0 ment wa 
eaſt paſſage to Aſia by the great Tartarian ocean, ; ar deta 
they ſeveral times attempted without ſucceſs, Thi #4 o 
turally led the Engliſh navigators, who faw the = | 
advantages ariſing from ſuch a diſcovery, to tin! of ay 
thoughts to the north-weſt parts of America, uber b — 
ſeemed a greater likelihood of obtaining a paſſage, p 1 2 6 
difficulties were leſs, and the diſtance between Hud : we 
bay in Davis's ſtraights, and the north-eaſt coal of A ae E 
rica above California, no way fo great as between N 5 1 
Zembla and the ſuppoſed ſtraights of Anian get = * 
pan. Indeed, from the diſcoveries already mace ol wont 
age paſt on the north-weſt coaſts of America, the = . 
ral opinion of a paſſage is ſo ſtrong, that in o& * 3 
granted to the Hudſon's bay company, whic Fr come fre 
them with very extenſive privileges, ſuch as As * be calls 
making peace or war, raiſing troops, and ANI | theſe fro 
of the lands they ſhould diſcover, not poſſctc 4 A | joined 
. * Chriſtian power, it is recited as a chief motive ton 
for the diſco on gave 
grant, that they ſhould uſe all means Sp bis royal 
of ſuch a paſſage ; to the ſucceſs of _— — ton reti 
ment and trade in Hudſon's bay, it was reaſonably iu; when þ 


would greatly contribute. 


Art 


4 fortune, à fen 
and now goVerne 


| | 4 all 
North Carolina, havihg drawn up reaſons 


Dobbs, Eſq; a gentleman of letters an 
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tages ariſing to Britain from ſuch a 
ad the great ena — to Colonel Bladen, one 
cover)» niſionere for trade and plantations, with a 

e comm in the South Sea company to try the 
is the moſt N. W. part * Hudſon's 
{ſage appeared to him moſt likely, from 
jay, and _— — : but Sir Take Eyles 
| out of the government, and the com- 
deing K linquiſhed the whale-fiſhery in Davis's 
jan) => affair flept till the year 1733; when Mr. 
ralg > ing to England, 
obs Wager, then firſi Lord of the Admiralty, who, 
| jane 't ſeemed ſatisfied of the probability of the 
p1 beruft 4 1 the propriety of the attempting it. As the 
cover) — company, from their charter, appeared the 
* er body to be conſulted, Sir Charles mentioned 
mo L464 to Mr. Jones, formerly a deputy governor of 
* ompany, and at that time an elder brother of Trini- 
c : pr as much as poſſible, diſcouraged Sir Charles 
E 72 deſign; relating to him the diſaſter, the com- 
% had in the loſs of two ſloops fitted out for this pur- 
| 7. in 1719, under Mr. Barlow. Mr. Dobbs, not ſa- 
ec wich this, got Sir Charles to introduce him to Mr. 
ones, who was {till againſt the attempt. But, notwith- 
fading theſe diſcouragements, Mr. Dobbs accompliſhed 
his defire ; ſo that —.— there is a N. W. paſſage or 
i Hill a matter of uncertainty. 
= by the ſtatute of the 1 8th of Geo. II. it was ſet 
vrth in the preamble, that the diſcovery of a N.W. paſſage 
bro! Hudſon's ſtraights, to the weſtern American ocean, 
would be of great benefit to the trade of Great Britain; 
nd therefore it was enacted, that if any ſhip or veſſel, 
ſkips or veſſels, belonging to any of his Majeſty's ſub- 
is, ſhould find out and fail thro' any paſſage by ſea, 
between Hudſon's bay and the weltern and ſouthern 
dean of America, the owner or owners thereof, or their 
afigns, ſhould receive as A reward 20,000 l. and that all 
perſons being his Majeſty's ſubjects, and reſiding where 
the 2dventurers ſhould come, in proſecution of ſuch diſ- 
covery, ſhould give them all aid requiſite, and ſhould no 
wars obſtruct, or refuſe them reaſonable ſuccour in any 
diſtreſs. = 
I 1740, his Majeſty was pleaſed to approve the ſcheme, 
two yeſſels were ordered to be fitted out, the com- 
mand of which was given to Capt. Middleton, who failed 
in the ſummer of 1741 3 but it was the end of July before 
he could paſs Hudſon's ſtraights, ſo that he found himſelf 
neceſſitated to winter at the Prince of Wales's fort in 
Churchhill river, where he was accuſed of employing his 
men. in the company's ſervice, but pleaded ſuch employ» 
ment was neceſſary to preſerve them in health. Here he 
was detained by the ice till July 1742, when he ſail'd, 
and got as far N. as lat, 65 deg. 30 min. where he found 
a head land, which he called cape Dobbs, and abreaſt of 
of it a large fair opening, or inlet, which he called Wager 
ver. Here he got his ſhips into a bay called Sava 
| 99 ge 
und, and ſent his boats about 60 miles up, who found 
a deep channel, with a ſtrong current againſt them, and 
bib land on both ſides, the water ſalt or brackiſh, How- 
ner;Auguſt 2d, Capt. Middleton left this river or ſtraight, 
5 to 66 deg. 44 min. of N. lat. where he 
v 2 Cape, which he judged to be the moſt northerly 
Point of America, the land falling off to the N. W. but 
R day finding himſelf embay'd on all ſides, he gave it 
_ of hy tw bay. Into this bay he obſerved a tide 
1 — — great ocean, WW. of Greenland, by a paſſage 
- 1am 2 ſtreights; tho' Mr. Dobbs aſſerts that 
7 a freights are imaginary, and that cape Frigid 
þ e hep north continent, to which Capt. Middle- 
" — 5 ename of Prince William's land, in honour of 
« = ghneſs the Duke. From hence Capt. Middle- 
tired to the S. tracing the ſhore till Auguſt 15, 


en he bore 8 4 | 
cal diſcover * for England, having made no et- 


MURTHERN ocean. 


ORTH-FOR F 


See Ocean. 


LAND. A cape or promontory in the 

ak ft on the E. coaſt of Kent, ſituated 13 
ſhy - of Canterbury, 4 miles E. of Margate, 11 
+ of Deal, and 20 miles N. of Dover and the 


ſhewed his.manuſcript to Sir 


NOV 


South Foreland. Between the two Forelands ate the 
Downs, thro* which all ſhips paſs that are bound to or 


from the W. or S. W. and here the fleets of t 
navy frequently rendezvous. 

NORTH River. A great river which riſes in New Mexi- 

oo, in North America; and running S. E. divides Mexi- 
co from Florida, diſcharging itſelf into the weſt end of 
the Gulph of Mexico, in 26 deg. of N. lat. 

NORTH Sea, the gulph of Mexico ſo called by the Spani- 
ards, becauſe they paſſed from thence over the iſthmus 
of Darien into the South Sea in America; and this name 
has of late been communicated to all that part of the At- 
lantic ocean which lies N. of Terra Firma in South 
America, See Occan. 


NoRTH Sea, or Eaft.and Company, See North Companies. 
NORWAY. See Denmark. 


NORWICH. A city of Norfolk, ſituated on the river 
Vare; one of the largeſt and moſt populous places in 


England, having a very great woollen manufacture, e- 
ſpecially in crapes and fiuffs, 


NOSSARIS. A white cotton cloth, of the number of thoſe 
called baffetas, brought from the Eaſt Indies. 

NOTARY, uſually denotes a ſcrivener, or a perſon who 
takes notes, or makes ſhort draughts of contracts, obli- 
gations, or other inſtruments. But, in a more particu- 
lar ſenſe, the word is uſed for an officer, who draws and 
keeps notes, and minutes of contracts, obligations, and 
other inſtruments, executed before him, and delivers out 
authentic copies, &c. thereof. 

Nor Ax Public, is a perſon who draws and publickly at- 
teſts deeds, or writings, between merchants ; and alſo 
makes proteſts of bills of exchange, to make them au- 
thentic in another country : notaries have the drawing, 

paſſing, keeping, and iſſuing, of contracts, charter-parties, 

inſurances, and all deeds in the mercantile province; and 
in their books are regiſtred proteſts, remonſtrances, and 

bother mercantile inſtruments. 
The ſignatures of notaries carry along with them the 
proof of the acts which they ſign ; becauſe they are pub- 
lic officers, appointed by the courts of Admiralty, in 
moſt of the principal trading places in Europe. They 
ſhould be acquainted with almoſt all the European tongues, 
eſpecially the trading languages ; ſuch as the French, 
Dutch, Spaniſh, Italian, and Fortugueſe; as alſo Latin, 
becauſe ſeveral foreign inſtruments are drawn up in that 
language. 

NOTE. A minute, or ſhort writing, containing ſome ar- 
ticle of buſineſs: in which ſenſe, we ſay a promiſſory note, 
a note of hand, a bank note, &c, 

To Nor E a bill, is when a public notary goes as a witneſs, 

or takes notice that a merchant will not accept or pay it. 
See Bill and Proteſt. 
Notes promiſſory, purſuant to an act of the 25th of 
Cha. II. made, and ſigned by any perſon, or by the ſer- 
vant or agent of any corporation, banker, goldſmith, 
merchant, or trader, who is uſually entruſted to ſign ſuch 
notes, are to be deemed payable according to the condi- 
tions thereof; and are aſſignable or endorſable over; an 
action thereon being to be maintained, in the ſame man- 
ner as for inland bills of exchange. See Exchange. 

NOVA SCOTlIA. See Brit Ametica. 

NOVA ZEMBLA, or Newland, which the Dutch call 

the iſland of Weygatz, is ſituated in the North or Frozen 
ocean, between 50 and 80 deg. of E. lon. and between 
70 deg. of N, lat. and the N. pole, ſeparated from the 
province of Samoieda in Ruſſia, by a narrow ſtreight. 
called the ſtreights of Weygatz. Whether it is an iſland, or 

part of ſome great continent, is uncertain; no ſhips having 
ever paſſed to the northward of it, the“ many attempts 
have been made to find out a N. E. paſlage to China that 
way. The Dutch indeed paſſed the ftreights of Wey- 
gatz S. of Nova Zembla, aud wintered on the E. ſide of 
it in 1596, but found it not practicable to fail further ſor 
the fields of ice they met with. "There are no conſtant 
inhabitants here, but the Samoieds and Oſtiacs climb 
over the mountains of ice in the ſtreights, when they ale 
frozen over, to hunt elks and rein-deer ?t the proper 
ſeaſon. | i 
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aromatic taſte, called mace, by others. 4... 
flower of nutmeg. This — the — prop 
proportion ,as the pod grows, The ſhell 4 open 
the third cover is hard, thin, and blackiſh; uch uu. 
is a greeniſh film of no uſe ; wherein is found Neu 


meg, which is properly the kernel of the fruit: 
nutmeg having a little hole in it, which fome 3 de 


N U 
NOYALLE, is a term in France, for a kind of hempen 


cloth, very ſtrong and - cloſe ; which is manufactured in 
Bretagne, and whoſe chief uſe is for the making of ſails for 
ſhips. 

The greateſt conſumption of theſe cloths is in the ports of 
France; but they are ſent in great quantities to other 
countries, particularly to England and Spain. 


NUBIA. A kingdom of Africa. See Ethiopta. take for a defect. 
NUMERO. A term prefixed to any number of things, The beſt nutmegs are thoſe gathered In Apri 
marked or abbreviated thus, No. ſhould be choſen heavy, of a whitiſh 


6 Ih 
marbled on the out fide, reddiſh within, — 


unctuous moiſture, and an agreeable ſmell, 
As to the mace, it muſt be choſen in large blades o 
colour, like the nutmeg in taſte and ſmell, See 1. 
The whole commerce of nutmegs is in the hands 
Dutch Eaſt India company. See Spice. * 
The inhabitants of the Banda iſlands make 2 onſel 
of green nutmegs ; which the Dutch bring into En 
ſometimes with ſyrup, and ſometimes without. Tn! 
ſtrengtheners of the ſtomach, and are chiefly conſa * — 
in the northern countries, where the people are *) - * 
ſuch warm ſweet-meats. * 5 
There is an oil expreſſed from nutmegs, which ought 4 
be of a thick conſiſtence, of a golden yelloy cl 


Book of NUMERos. See Book-keeping. 

NUMIDIA. A part of Africa, See Biledulgerid. 

NUNNA. A white Chineſe linen, of three ſorts ; the 
meaſure being the ſame, but the fineneſs different. "Their 
chief deſtination being for Japan, where they are ſold in 

. great quantities. | 

NURENBURG, or Noremberg. A city in the circle of 
Franconia, ſituated in 11 deg. of E. lon. and 49 deg. 
30 min. of N. lat. See Germany. 8 

NURSERY, among gardeners, is a place where they 
cultivate and grow young trees, which are intended to 
be tranſplanted. 

NuRsERY-man, is a perſon whoſe buſineſs conſiſts in 
furniſhing gentlemen with young trees, both fruit and 


AK 

c 

d 

h 

into plan 

wainſcott 
joiners. 


The aco 


foreſt; as alſo with lower-roots, and other branches of 
gardening. 

NUTMEG. A delicate kind of aromatic nut ; being the 
kernel of a fruit of the ſize of a green walnut, found 
only in the Banda iſlands in the Eaſt Indies; of which 
there are two kinds, the male and female. See Banda 
iſlands, 


The female is that chiefly uſed in England; its form being 


round, and its ſmell agreeable, with a taſte hot and 
pungent. | 

The male is a wild nut of a longiſh form, without either 
taſte or ſmell ; yet ſometimes put off, while in the pod, 
for the female, 

The nutmeg-tree is about the bigneſs of the peach tree, 
and their leaves are ſomewhat like, The trees which 
bear the female, or common nutmeg, grow only in cul- 
tivated pl ces: but thoſe which bzar the male, or long 
nutmegs, grow in woods and foreſts. The trees are al- 
ways loaden with flowers and fruits ; affording three crops 
a year, in April, Auguſt, and December. 

Nutmegs are incloſed in four different covers; the firſt 
a thick huſk, ſomething like that of walauts, under 
which lies a thin reddiſh coat, of an agreeable ſmel], and 


a ſweet aromatic ſmell, and a warm poignant tae; | 
the Dutch adulterate it with butter, 

NuTmzesG Iſlands. See Banda iſlands, 

NUX-VOMICA. The fruit, or, as ſome will have itt 
ſtone of the fruit of a tree growing in ſeveral pam 
Egypt, and in the iſlands of Timor and Ceylon, in 
Eaſt Indies; of a ſtrong narcotic quality, ſo a ty 
ranked in the number of poiſons. 
It is round and flat, of a grey mouſe colour without, 
various colours within, ſometimes yellow, ſometin 
white, and ſometimes brown : the largeſt, whiteſt, nen 
and cleaneſt being the beſt. 
This drug is ſaid to be an aſſured poiſon for all uin 
except men: on the contrary, Hermannus Botanic 5 
feſſer at Leyden, who wrote expreſly on it, ſaps t 
the vomic nuts of Timor and Ceylon are excellent ſu 
rifics, and to be ranked among diuretic medicines, 

NYBYE. A town of North Jutland, ſubject to Denn 
See Denmark. | 

NYDER. A river of Norway, which falls into a by 
the northern ocean. 

NYKOPPING. A Daniſh town on the iſland of Fai 
See Denmark. 


Ja k-Batils, 
creſcencic 

JAKAM, 
and pulle 
to be uſec 
or hemp, 
oakam, 


AR. An 


wowed, 0 
In a veſſe 
point of 
oat as th 


the movi1 


0 B IL. 
A large timber tree, growing in ſeveral 
bat thoſe of the Engliſh growth are moſt 
durable, and ſtrong, for ſhip building, and other 
heavy ſervices ; the foreign oaks, when ſawn 
into planks of proper thickneſs, making what is called 
wainſcotting, principally uſed by the cabinet-makers and 
2 is the fruit of the oak: tree, and generally 
called maſt, for the feeding of ſwine ; though acorns are 
lo employed in medicine. The miſſeltoe which grows 
an the oak, is not only reputed an excellent remedy 
ainſt the apoplexy, palſy, and worms; but is likewiſe 
uſed 25 an ingredient in ointment, and plaiſters, as a re- 
ſolvent. . | 
The bark of this tree is uſeful to tanners ; being generally 
fript off in April. The oak delights in moiſt ground, of 
1 good depth: it will flouriſh in the coldeſt clay, and alſo 
n oravel. See Timber. 
* alſo a Turkiſh weight. See Ocos. 
dax-Balls, Apples, or Cones, A kind of galls, or ex- 
creſcencies, ariſing out of the . See Galli. 4 
KAM, or Oakum. A ſea- term for old ropes untwiſted, 
and pulled out again into looſe hemp, like hurds of flax, 
to de uſed in the cauking of ſhips : but when tow, flax, 
or hemp, — — 1 in this manner, it is called white 
cakam, See Cauking. - | . 
AR. An inſtrument whereby a boat, barge, or galley, is 
wwed, or advanced along the water. 
In a veſſel with oars, the water is to be conſidered as the 
point of ſupport, or fulcrum ; the oar as a lever ; the 
= 35 the burden to be moved, and the rower's hand as 
e moving power, 
The burden is to be conſidered as applied to that point 
of the lever, where the oar reſts on the boat: the greater 
tderefore the diſtance of the hand from that point, and the 
* 2 nt the water from that point, the greater 
ect Will the oar have. | 
PATHS, to be taken at the cuſtom-houſe. See Cu/toms, 
JATS. A ſmall fort of corn, or grain, for the feeding of 
borſes, and ſometimes uſed for the making of bread, 
ting generally ſold at the corn exchange in London 
m about 11 to 14 8. the quarter. See Corn. 


geund, for making oaten bread. 


bit, fimy, or muddy ground. See Anchorage. 
ATION, An act whereby a perſon engages, or 
7 mſelf, or is bound by another, to do ſomething ; 

0 pay a ſum of money, to be ſurety, or the like. 

* ceptance of a bill of exchange is a kind of obli- 
Pation to pay it, See Exchange. ; 
* ng of interelt on a ſum due by a ſimple obliga- 
Muy counted uſury. See Uſury. | 
3 a a more ſtrict ſenſe, denotes a bond con- 

0 . N a condition annexed, for payment 
Rant, or the 1 * time; or for performance of co- 
ta * obligation, is ſaid to differ from a bill, in 
Wt condit eis commonly without a penalty, and with- 
b 455 Yet a bill may be obligatory. See Bi/l, 
Late thumb. N. is when a ſhip being in ſome interme- 

detween the four cardinal points, makes 


in obli x 
ages angle with the meridian, and continually 
es both its latitude and longitude. 


que fai: 

While ing 15 of three kinds; plain ſailing, Merca- 
men 7 * great circle ſailing. See Sailing. 

lung the g alſo the application of the method of calcu- 
ediſtane, s of oblique plain triangles, in order to find 

le, e a hip from any cape, head-land, or other 


ITMEAL, is the flower of oats, threſhed, cleanſed, and 


Or Oozy ground. A name given by ſeamen to - 


1 
" 


OCE- 


OBOLUS, was formerly uſed among the Engliſh for half 
a noble, or florin ; when the noble was eſteemed as the 
penny” and its quarter part a farthing. See Noble. 
n old hiſtories and accounts of coins, we are to under- 
ſtand by the word denarius the whole coin, by the bolus 
its half, and by guadrans its fourth part. See Money. 
There were formerly in France oboli of gold, ſilver, and 
copper; all current coins of different value, according 
to the metal and weight. In the 17th century the cop- 
per obolus was current there under the denomination of 
maille, being worth the half of a denier Tournois, or the 
24th part of an Engliſh penny ; but at preſent the obolus 
or maille is only a money of accompt.. | 

Ono us, in medicine, is uſed for a weight of 10 grains, or half 

a ſcruple. Du Cange ſays the obolus weighs 3 carats, 
or 4 grains of wheat: others divide it into fix arcolæ, 
and the arcola into ſeven minutes: others into three ſili- 

quæ, each ſiliqua into 4 grains, and each grain into a 
lentil and half. See Grain, | 

Among the Sicilians obolus denoted alſo the weight of a 

pound. See Pound. | 

OBSERVATION, in the ſea language, is the taking the 
meridian altitude of the ſun, or any ſtar, in order thereby 
to find the latitude; and the finding of a latitude from 
the meridian-altitude obſerved, is called working an ob- 
ſervation, See Latitude, ©: | 

OBY. A great river of Ruſſia, which riſes in the lake 
Kiſan in Kalmuck Tartary, in Afia ; and, running north, 

_ Joins the river Irtis; after which, continuing its courſe 
north, it forms the boundary between Europe and Aſia, 
till it falls into the frozen ocean in 70 deg. of N. lat. 
having run a courſe of 2000 miles and upwards. 

OCCIDENTAL. A term uſed in commerce to diſtin- 
guiſh Weſt India commodities from thoſe of the Eaſt In- 
dies, which are ſaid to be oriental: thus merchants ſay, 

occidental bezoard, and oriental pearl. 

OCEAN. The grand ſea, or the vaſt collection of ſalt 
and navigable water, which encompaſſes the whole earth: 
being that great body of waters wherein the two grand 
continents known to us, the new and old, are incloſed 
like iſlands. . 

By computation it appears, that the ocean takes up con- 
ſiderably more of what we know of the terreſtrial globe 
than the dry land. | 
Dr, Keil computes the ſurface of the whole ocean to be 
85,490,506 ſquare miles; fo that, ſuppoſing the depth of 
the ocean at a medium to be 1-4th of a mile, the quantity 
of water in the whole will be 21,372,626 and 1-halt 
cubic miles. | : 

Yet Dr. Burnet computes that all the waters in the ocean 
were not ſufficient to drown or overflow the dry land fo 
high as the Scriptures ſay it was at the deluge : ſeven or 
eight oceans, according to him, would ſcarce have ſufficed. 
The ocean penetrating the land at ſeveral ſtreights, quits 
its name of ocean, and aſſumes that of ſea or gulph; to 
which are added ſome epithet for diſtinction ſake, as Me- 
terranean ſea, Perſian gulph ; and in very narrow places 
it is called ſtraights, 

The ocean takes different names according to the divers 
countries it borders upon; as the Britiſh ocean, German 
ocean, Indian ocean, Atlantic ocean, and others. | 
According to Maty, the ocean may be properly divided 
into Upper and Lower. | | 

Upper OckAx, which the antients ca l the exterior, as en- 
vironing all the known parts of the world, he ſubdivides, 
according to the four cardinal points, into che northern, 
ſouthern, eaſtern, and weſtern. | 


Noribern OcE an, called alſo frozen, and & ythian, is that 


part of the Upper ocean next the north pole, bounded 
6 1 | | In 
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en the ſouth with the Arctic circle, and the northern OFFICE, ſometimes ſignifies the employ 


coaſts of Europe and Aſia; and on the north with the 
unknown lands about the pole; which is called the icy or 
Frozen ocean, becauſe thoſe who have attempted a paſſage 
thro' it to China, &c. have always been ſtopt with the 
ice; and Scythian, becauſe waſhing the coaſts of Scythia. 

W-ftern, or Atlantic Oct Ax, is that part of the grand ocean 
which waſhes the weſtern coaſt of Europe and Africa, 
extending from the Arctie cirde to the equinoctial. 

Southern, or European Oct an, is that part reaching from 
the equinoQial to the unknown and antarQic lands. 

Eijtcrn, or Indian Ock Ax, has its firſt name from its 
ſituation to the Eaſt, as its latter from India, the chief 
country it waſhes ; reaching from the coaſt of Anian to 
the Ladrone iſlands, | 

Liter, or American OCEAN, is that vaſt part of the grand 

ocean which waſhes the coaſt of America, unknown, in 
great meaſure, at leaſt, to the ancients : being divided into 
three parts; the North ſea, which waſhes the eaſtern 
coaſts of America, from the Arctic circle to the tropic 
of Capricorn; the Magellanic ſea, extending from the 

tropic of Capricorn to the Terra auſtralis incognita; the 
South ſea, or pacific, which waſhes the weſtern coaſt of 
America to the Eaſt, as far as the Ladrone iſlands, and 
from S. to N. from the tropic of Capricorn to the land 
of Jeſſo. 

OCHAVO, or O#avs: A ſmall copper coin, current in 
Spain, being worth 2 maravedis of Veillon; and 34 of 
them make the rial, or 5 J d. ſterling. There are alſo 
octavos of 4 and 5 maravedis ; but the former are uſually 
called quarters, and the latter double quarters. See 
Quarter. | 4 

OCKA. A great river in Muſcovy, which riſes in the 

province of Sfeeſk, and running N. paſſes by Orel and 
Peremil; then running E. joins the river Moſco at Ko- 
lomna ; after which it continues to run E. by Reſanſkoi 
and Niſe Novogorod, falling into the river Volga, alittle 
below Novogorod. . 

OCKAMY, A ſort of mixed metal, formerly uſed for 
ſpoons, and other utenſils ; but now left off, and inſtead 
thereof bath- metal, both white and yellow, are intro- 
duced, 


OCOS, Oak, or Ocqua. A Turkiſh weight, being 400 


drams, and 44 oaks compoſe the Turkiſh quintal, or 


cantar, making 120 lb. in London. 
OCULIE-CANCRORUM. See Crabs eyes: | 
OCZAKOW, A port-town of European Turky, capital 

of the province of Budziac Tartary, ſituated W. of the 


mouths of the rivers Boriſthenes and Bog, on the Euxine | 


ſea, in 35 deg. of E. lon. and 46 deg. of N. lat. 
ODENSEE. Capital of the iſland of Funen, one of the 
largeſt of the Daniſh iſlands in the Baltic ſea, ſituated in 
2 deg. 25 min. of E. lon. and 55 deg. 30 min. of N. 
at. | 
ODER. A river riſing in the Carpathian mountains, on 
the confines of Hungary; it runs from S. to N. thro' the 
principality of Sileſia, after which it continues its courſe N. 
thro* Brandenburg; and then ſeparating the Eaſtern from 
theWeſtern Pomerania, divides itſelf into ſeveral channels, 
forming the iſlands of Uſedom, and Wollin, below 
which it falls into the Baltic ſea; having in its courſe 
paſſed by the cities of Ratiſbon, Opelen, Breſlaw, Glogaw, 
Croſſen, Frankfort, and Stetin. | 
OELAND. A Swediſh iſland, ſituated in the Baltic, in 
16 deg. of E. lon. and between 56 and 57 deg. of N. lat. 
OESEL. An iſland which lies at the entrance of the bay 
of Livonia, in the Baltic ſea, ſituated in 22 deg. of E. 
lon. and 58 deg. of N. lat. ſubject to Ruſſia. 
OESYPE, or Oe/ypos. A kind of fat mucilage, of the 
conſiſtence of an unguent; being of a greyiſh colour, 
and a ſickiſn diſagreeable ſmell ; drawn from the greaſy 
wool growing on the throats and between the buttocks 
of ſheep. 
This wool they waſh, boil it in water, let the lotions or 
decoctions ſtand for ſome time, and from the top ſkim 
off a fatty ſubſtance, which being ſtrained through a 
linen cloth, and ſet to cool, makes the oeſype, much 
uſed externally to reſolye, ſoften, and appeaſe pain. 


See Cuſtoms. 


ſuperannuated officers of exciſe, 
Several ſtatutes have been made for the regulation of 


ſert, as being of the beſt and moſt lawful men, and i 


OFF 


buſineſs a perſon is appointed to perform; an? an Prope  f 

the place where buſineſs is tranſactec. oe ſuch rec 
OFFICERS of the 1 and Eaciſe, are now cution o 
merous in Great Britain; though the - 


ciently of three kinds only, bei * former ute 1 me 
* 5, ng the cuſtomers {, culto 

and comptrollers ; but at preſent there are — them (Þ; 
ſurveyors, land- waiters, coaſt -waiters, tide· That o 
tide- waiters or tideſmen, boatmen, or —_— leſted in 
meters, and riding officers ; as alſo maſters 1 armed v 


of ſmack 
The officers of exciſe are collectors, ſuperviſors, c. 
men, and ſupernumeraries. See Exciſe, Wu 
A deduction of ſixpence in the pound is made 
out of the ſalaries of all ſuch eſtabliſhed 
out- ports, in the cuſtoms, whoſe ſalari 
69 1. a year, to be applied for the maint 
annuated officers ; and the ſame proviſio 


Jt 


officers in th 
es Are not aboy 
enance of ſuner, 


n is made fore 


officers; whereby officers of the cuſtoms ate not to 
tain their offices tor gift, favour or affec ion, but fx 8 from ſe 
rom 

The wo 
diſtill na 
but, mo 
from pl: 
oil, and 


);L of ol 


ficient to their eſtimation and knowledge: nor to k 
their offices for life or term of years, but Curing k 
ſovereign's pleaſure only; and the ſaid offices to revs, 
in his hands, under the government of the tra 
That they are to reſide by themſelves, or their ſw 
deputies, at the ſeveral head-ports, members, and creck 


on penalty of 100 l. loſs of office, and impriſonment, a othe! 
That the officers of the cuſtoms, or their deputies 10 rr 
clerks, were not to have any ſhips of their own, nort Aug 


freight any ſhips, nor to buy or ſell any merchandiſe, 
to have any wharfs or keys, nor to hold any comm 
hoſteries, or taverns, nor to be factors for any mercty 
denizen or alien, or hoſt to any merchant alien, on ſy 
feiture of 40 l. ; 
That officers taking a bribe, or conniving at a falſe ent * A, 
of any goods, to the prejudice of his Majeſty, or ſuffer le 
prohibited goods to paſs, are incapable of any office phy * 
the future, and to forfeit 1001. and the perſon git 1 


25 it beg 
23 pathe 
charmin 


olives n. 


the bribe, or offering any bribe, whether it is accept 12 

0 5 | preſſing! 
or not, to forfeit 50 1. But the offenders revealing the 3 
offences within two months, to the treaſurer of En of Frar 


gland, the chancellor, under-treaſurer, or baron af i 
exchequer, are to be acquitted. : 

Illegally detaining goods, or neglecting or refulng 
make repayments and allowances ; or, after notice ge 
not giving out and executing their warrant, lib 
double coſts and damages. 
That officers granting a warrant for, or ſuffering aj 
the enumerated goods from the plantations, to be cart 
to any other country, until firſt landed in Great * 
to forfeit their places, and the value of the goods 
others razing, counterfeiting, or falſifying any * 
tranſire, let- paſs, certificate, or other cuſtom-houle 
patch, forfeit 100 1. and ſuch diſpatch to be 2 
Granting a falſe coaſt certificate, forfeit ther on 
501. to be impriſoned a year without bail, and as 
ſuch corporal puniſhment as the court of exceque * 
think fit, and to be incapable of ſerving again in the . 
Cuſtomers not mentioning the colour, length, cn 
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weight, and value of foreign goods ri _—_ under tþ 
cates, are to forfeit their office, and to be f ke; pr 


King's pleaſure. Cuſtomers and collectors 5 ” - ; 
within ten days notice from the King, ot 5 Kine 
council, are to declare what money due to wy | 
in their hands, and to pay the ſame when com 


flvid par 
uy ſedi 
In OI 


jelding t 
upon forfeiture of office. Cuſtomers, upon lane a yelloy 
accompts in the exchequer, to be ſworn RO Tn b 
mers, collectors, and comptrollers, 22 3 value kind of 
{toms duly entered and paid, forfeit —_— Coed l 
the goods, and are to make fine - _ , "ror the he Af 


detaining public money, are to pa 


b un it 1 
h treo \ 
after the rate of 12 l. per cent. per annum, wit 


R p emedy | 

mages to the perſons grieved, and to 2 warebe eile in t 
Officers embezzling any goods, . value, and Ul of g 
in their cuſtody, are to forfeit double the G0 bud © 


e genu 


011 


not exact unlawſul fees; but may take 

for extraordinary ſervice in the exe- 
ſuch r dr alice, not e law, as the com- 
conn 3 the port of London, and the collector, 


. m ew * . ' 
3 comptroller of the out · ports, or any two of 
cu 5 


me. 
them —— their aſſiſtants, being reſiſted or mo- 
Ns the execution of their duty, by perſons paſſing 
le ed with prohibited or uncuſtomed goods, may oppoſe 
u".. force in defence of themſelves, and execution of 
and if apprehended for beating, maiming, or 
ſon ſo reſiſting them, are to be admitted to 


cos; they me) 


force to 
their duty 3 
killing any per | 
bail. 1 b | | 

1, in the ſea-language, that part of the 
pq 1 from ſhore ; where there is deep 
— and no need of a pilot to conduct the ſhip into port. 
1 ſkip from ſhore is ſeen ſailing out to ſeaward, ruey 
cv ſhe ſtands for the offing: and if a ſhip having the 
4 near her, has another a good way from her, or 
cowards the ſea, they ſay, that ſhip is in the Hug. 78 
ML, or C/. A fat, unctuous, inflammable matter, drawn 
rom ſeveral natural bodies. . 1% % % 28. 5 10 
The word oil is ſometimes applied. to the juices which 
30:11 naturally from plants and trees, as balm, and others; 
but, more ſtrictiy, to thoſe juices drawn by expreſſion, &c. 
from plants, fruits, grains, or ſeeds, as oil of olives, nut 


oil, and others. 


n of dives, is the moſt popular, and moſt univerſal of 
Al others; which is chiefly uſed in medicine, food, ſallads, 
and in manufactures; being drawn from olives by preſſes 
or mills made for the purpoſe. The fruit is gathered 
when at its utmoſt maturity, in December and January, 
u it begins to redden : being put under the mill, as ſoon 
i gathered, it yields that oil ſo very ſweet, and of ſo 
charming an odour, called virgin oil. Though, as the 
cles newly gathered yield but little oil, thoſe who rather 
regard quantity than goodneſs, leave them on the ground 
ſome time before they preſs them. | 

Neither the ſmell nor taſte of this ſecond oil is very agree- 
able ; tho' there is a third kind ſtill worſe, which is the 
common oil procured by throwing boiling water on th 
preſſings, and repreſſing them more ſtrongly. | 
The conſumption of this oil is incredible : the ſouth parts 
of France, as alſo Candia, and many parts of Italy, 
id vaſt quantities. Its uſe is generally known, being 
reputed one of the moſt univerſatly uſeful things in the 
whole world. See Olive. 

h OI, is imported from Naples in large quantities 
forthe uſe of the Britiſh woollen manufacturers. 

Ill of ſweet almonds, cold drawn, or without fire, is pre- 
pared various ways. Some peel the almonds before they 
pound them ; others pound them without peeling. Some 
warm them in luke-warm water; others in balneo mariæ; 
lome only bruiſe them; others beat them into a paſte. 
ln eſte, there are as many different ways of preparing 
tlis oil, as there are perſons who make it their buſineſs 
b prepare it. See Almond, 


la this dwerſity, Pomet gives a method eaſier and leſs 
apenſive than any of the reſt. 9-1 ALY ; 
ake a pound and a half of ſweet almonds new and dry; 
der pounding them in a mortar, paſs them thro”; a 
_ lieve, lay them on a hair cloth, and put them 
5 0 the preſs between two plates of copper, ſteel, or the 

* preſs them gently ; and when all the unctuous and 
d part is expreſſed, you will have a ſweet oil without 


in ſediments, which is ſcarce avoidable in any of the 
Mer manners. E 


en Ot, or Oi] 
a Fellow colour 


of Senegal. A thick unQuous liquor, of 
N. ir, and a violet ſmell ; ſo called becauſe 
kn 40 ebullition, or by expreſſion, from the fruit of a 
. palm tree, growing in ſeveral places of Africa, 
* in Senegal. 

* MTICans uſe this oil as Europeans do butter, and 
0 | er, 

mit When old. In Europe it. ba 0 hr a ſovereign 


em | 
* againſt cold humours ; and is even ſaid to give 


Al in the gout, 
Ul of dives, iris, 
bund out either b 


* line, and 


and turmeric ; but the adulteration is 
Y air or fire: the air alters the colour of 
leaves the counterfeit unchanged 3 and 


It is ſometimes counterfeited with wax, 


01 


on the contrary fire changes the counterfeit, 


not the ge- 


nuine. See Palma-Chriſti. 


OL. of camomile, is an oil made with the flowers of this 


plant ſteeped in oil of olives, and expoſed to the ſun in the 
heat of ſummer ; being of a bluiſh colour: to which 
ſome add fine turpentine. It is moſt eſteemed when 
old: its uſe being for the cure of ſeveral kinds of 
wounds, and is reputed a kind of balm; : 

OIL of aſpic, or ſpike, is an inflammable oil, drawn from 
the flowers or leaves of a plant frequent in the ſouthern 
parts of France, reſembling lavender, and called by bo- 

taniſts lavendula mas, | 

It is of a white colour, aromatic ſmell, and reputed the 
only oil that will diſſolve in ſandarach : whence the ge- 

nuine oil is eafily diſtinguiſhed from the counterfeit, 


wich is oil of turpentine mixed with a little petrol. 


It is uſed by painters and farriers; being alſo of ſome 
uſe in medicine, where it makes a part in ſeveral galenical 
compoſitions. 
Beech O11, is an oil 
beech- tre. 
The beech maſt is a kind of triangular ſeed, in form of 

a nut, or rather acorn, containing a whitiſh oleaginous 

pith, of a very agreeable taſte ; of which is made an oil 

much valued for ſallads. 

It is very common in Picardy, in France, where the maſt 
abounds : they draw ir cold by expreſſion, after the maſt 
has been ſhelled, and ground or pounded. 

An attempt was made ſome years ago, to introduce the 

manufacture of beech-oil in England, and a patent granted 
to the proprietor, but without ſucceſs ; the country people 
turning their maſt to better account in feeding hogs with 
it, than in ſelling it to the patentce, and his co-proprie- 
tors for oil. | 3 

Whale os Train Or, is the blubber or fat of the whale 

melted: of which a very conſiderable commerce is carricd 

on, eſpecially in time of peace, upon account of its vaſt uſe. 
There is ſome alſo drawn off the livers of the cod at 
Newfoundland, by throwing up the livers in heaps when 
the cod is cured, and draining the oil, 
It is employed principally for the refining of ſulphur, for 
the preparing of certain leathers, and for greaſing ſhips ; 
as alſo that uſed for caulking and paying a ſeam. Some 

clothiers prepare their wool with this oil; tho', in ma- 
nufactures of fine cloths, good oil of olives is only uſed. 
Painters uſe it likewiſe for certain colours : fullers for their 
ſcourings ; even architects and ſculptors to make white- 
lead incruſtate, and reſiſt the injuries of the air. In ſhort, 
it would be too prolix to deſcend to all the particulars of 
the uſes of train- oil. 

Rape OL, is expreſſed from the grain of a plant or wild 
cabbage called co/zat by the Flemiſh, and by the Engliſh 
rape : its uſe being for the manufacture of wool, for 
burning in lamps, and to ſerve inſtead of train-oil when 
there is a ſcarcity of it. 

Its good qualities are, a gold colour, an agreeable ſmell, 
and a ſweet taſte, It is ſometimes mixed with linſeed-oii, 

* Which is diſcoverable by its bitterneſs, and a leſs agreeable 

' ſmell, 2 | 

Horſe Oil, is the fat of a horſe melted and clarified ; uſe 
by enamellers for their lamps; no other oil but this being 
proper for thoſe kinds of works that require a very briſk 
and clear fire; which makes it, in proportion, as dear 
as the beſt oil of olives, and ſometimes more, 

O1L of petrol. See Naphta and Petroleum. 

O1L of amber. See Amber. 

Olx or butter of Antiminy, See Hutimony. 

O11. or butter of Arſenic, See Arſenic. 

OIL of Balm, See Balu. 

OIL of Ben. See Len. 

OIL of Bricks. See Bricks, 

OL Camphor. See Campher. 

OL Cinnamon. See Cinnamon. 
dee Caſtoreum. 


OL of Caſlor. 
See Wax. 


Or. of IVax. 
OIL of Cummin, See Cummin, 


OIL of Nutmeg, See Nutmeg. 
OIL F Cl;ves, See Cloves, 
OIL of Neroli. See Orange. 


drawn from the fruit or maſt of the 
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O11, of black Pitch, See Pitch. 

O11. of Roſemary, See Roſemary. 

O1L of Sage. Sce Sage. 

O1L of Tartar. See Tartar, 

O1L of Turpentine. See Turpentine. | 

Virgin O11, is underſtood of oils expreſſed from olives, 
nuts, &c. freſh gathered, without being heated and too 
much preſſed. 1 5 

Granulated O1L, is that fixed in little grains, which is the 
beſt and moſt eſteemed, eſpecially of oil of olives. 
Dr. Slare gives a ſcheme or analyſis of oils, which he 
diſtinguiſhes into vegetable, animal, and mineral. 
The vegetable he divides into eſſential, and not eſſential. 
TT he eſſential again, are either perfect ſtillations made by 
the analyſis of the chemiſts fire, where the oleaginous 
particles are truly ſeparated from all other, as thoſe from 
the ſeeds of cummin, fennel, and dill ; or light and ethe- 
rial, uſually drawn from the tops of plants, and ſpecifi- 
cally lighter than water, ſome of them than ſpirit of wine, 
as thoſe from thyme, wormwood, hyſſop, lavender, 
roſemary, penny-royal, rue, ſage, ſavin, &c. or ponde- 
rous, which commonly fink in water.. | 
Thoſe not eſſential are imperſect, made by expreſſion ; 
being decompounded of ſeveral parts of the plants; as of 
almonds, olives, walnuts, lime, rape, &c. 
The animal oils are either thoſe of the ſolid parts, as 
harts-horn, human-ſkull, hoofs, &c. or thoſe of the 
fluids, as of human blood, 
Laſtly, the mineral oils are thoſe of amber, petroleum, 
Barbadoes tar, to which ſome add bees-wax. Of theſe 
oils there are twelve, that by a mixture of compound 
ſpirit of nitre, make an ebullition, exploſion, and flame; 
eighteen that make an ebullition and exploſion without 
flame; and four that produce neither. 

O1L-mill, See Mill. | 

O1L-/hep-man, is a perſon who keeps an oil ſhop, particu- 
cularly in London, where he ſells oils, pickles, ſoap, 
ſalt, hams, and ſeveral other family neceſſaries. 

OKER. A yellow, dry, foflil earth, harſh to the touch, 
found in mines of copper and lead; ſometimes in thoſe 
of ſilver, and ſometimes in mines of its own. 

Others ſeem more rightly to refer oker to the claſs of 
ſemi- metals, than of earths; conſiſting, according to 
them, of earth and a metal, particularly iron, combined. 
Mr. Boyle aſſures us, he he has ſeen a piece of oker 
richer in metal than moſt iron ores, and which was even 
rendered magnetical by heating, and then cooling it in a 
perpendicular poſition. 

Oker, in effect, is always impregnated with iron; and 
15 what generally gives to chalybeat ſprings their medicinal 
virtues z many of which, upon the water's ſtanding, will 
depoſite the oker at the bottom of the veſſel. 2 
Some authors eſteem oker proper to promote the melting 
of metals, when too harſh and brittle ; but its chief uſe is 
in painting. 

Ihe yellow oker only is natural; the red is prepared 


from the yellow, by calcining it in the fire, till it has ac- | 


quired its redneſs. | 

The beds are uſually from 150 to 200 feet deep, and 

their thickneſs from 4 to 8 inches, between a white ſand 

which covers them on the top, and a yellow argillous 

carth underneath. 

The beſt oker is that of Berry in France; but there are 

ſeveral kinds dug up in England, all bordering on the red; 

ſome of them uſed in poliſhing looking-glaſſes. ' 
OLDENBURGH. A city of Germany, — in 7 deg. 

32 min. of E. lon. and 53 deg. 35 min. of N. lat, 


See Denmark. 


LEB, or Olp. A kind of flax gathered in Egypt, as 


good as that called forfetee ; but not ſo good as the fqui- 
nanti. See Flax. | 
OLERON. An iſland of France, near the coaſt of Poictou, 
and territory of Aunis, ſituated 14 miles 8S. W. of Ro- 
chelle, being about 15 miles long, and 6 broad, and con- 
taining 10,000 people. The ancient inhabitants of this 
iſland had ſuch a reputation for their ſkill in navigation, 
that their rules became a model for other maritime powers 
to make their Jaws by, in relation to ſea affairs; and 
theſe were called the laws of Oleron, inſtituted by Rich. I. 
e England, containing 47 articles, 


OLEUM Radeum, or Oil of 'Reſs, is a term 


. cenſe, by the largeneſs of the drops. 


OLINDA. A city and port- town of Brazil, and 


oN R 


The ſoil of this iland produces plenty of con 1. | 
they make a great deal of ſalt JEW and wine NTARI 


- | I ea Water ,.! Iroquois, 
there is .a light-bouſe on this iſland for the . F 
ſhips. | tne Cire&ioay 45 : 


e 
giſts to a white and odorous oil extraded eam s) i 


by diſtillation : the beſt of which comes ſrom 350 mile: 
where the natives ſucceed: better in its extraction 6, French | 
* = nation. thy in alliance 
OLIBANUM. A kind of gum, or reſin, uſually cih rench h; 


male frankincenſe. See Frankincſ:, YN. 
Olibanum is brought to Europe in large white tears, bs ppaque 29 
dering a little on the yellow, very heavy, of 2.0, is of a 
bitter taſte, and a briſk ſmell. Sk) 97 
It is diſtinguiſhed from the female, or common frank ppearing 
It is . here ar 
ous, and conſequent]y ſtrengthening, and — Pi rowniſh | 
of the turpentine to render it ſomewhat deter ent? it bers an 
more uſed in compound ſtrengthening plaiſters, tix ' hence t 
inward compoſitions. ol hat is, AN 
w White 20 

of the province of Fernambucco, in South Ameri Juſcoride 
ſituated in 35 dep. of W. lon. and 8 deg, of 8. 1, his is very 
See Portugueſe America. | fubofter, 


OLIVA. A port-town of Poland, in the province of RI, or 


gal Pruſſia, fituated on a bay of the Baltic, in 18 114 
30 min. of E. lon. and 54 deg. 20 min. of N. la: x ftetlin 
LIVE: A ſtone fruit, which yields plenty of ol, i pr, is al 
.- product of the olive tree, See Oil. kg; 5 of 
There are three kinds of olives frequently ſold, di 
in ſize and goodneſs : thoſe of Verona, which ze tl 
beft ; thoſe of Spain; and thoſe of Provence. 
The olives while on the tree are intollerably bitter, wit 
out any thing of that delicious taſte which procures th 
admittance at the richeſt tables ; to fit them for whi 


1 
nt for 7 « 
r, or 45. 
W. A 


cording | 


they muſt be prepared as follows. ry - 
In the months of June and July, long before the olin 1 mer; 


are fit to yield their oil, they are gathered and laid i 
- ſteep ſome days in freſh water; when taken out they a ey ariſe | 
put in a lye made of water prepared with barillia, or kil hem bs 
with aſhes of olive ſtones calcined, or at leaſt with line bis 
They are next laid in a liquor of water and felt, wit equal v2 
which they are put in thoſe little barrels, wherein t 


oke, mo 


| ay 

are brought to England. To give them the flavour, th ' 3 
throw over them an eſſence uſually compoſed of clone land o 
cinnamon, coriander, and fennel ; which eflence i { Hungz 
kind of ſecret among thoſe who deal herein; and in efe 0 kinds, 
itis in this that all the difficulty of the preparation lies 05 
OLONE. A port-town of France, in the province « bs ns 
Orleanois, ſituated in 1 deg, 40 min, of W. lon, u nraflſec 
46 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. bunterfeit 
OLYMPIA, now Lenginico, A port-town of the More | the dep 
ſituated in 21 dep. 35 min. of E. lon. and 37 deg: 400 hen the 
of N. lat. . — — f e point ol 
OMERS, St. A city of the French Netherlands, in e air or 
province of Artois, ſituated on the river Az, in 2 © lt into the 
20 min. of E. lon, and 50 deg. 45 min. of N. lat ere turne; 
Netherlands. © B les ſo va 
ONANDAGOES. One of the tribes of the Lofte, . that 
five nations; whoſe country is fituated on the le bled thi 
tario, or Frontenac, in Canada, in North Ametic, Natura] 
allies of the Engliſh. See Indian and Brit 22 I reſtored 
ONEGA Lake, is ſituated in 35 deg. of E. lon. 12 by hea 
tween 61 and 63 deg, of N. lat. in the empire © — | 

and provence of Rubeninſka, being upwards , 1 TES, 
miles in length, and 40 in breadth, having 3 * | * ſpr 
cation with the lake Ladoga, and conſequent!) * ſeryer 
terſburg ; they have alſo been cutting 2 channel b E. is 


the lake Onega and the White lake, by wh" © Bp in v 
have a de sende with the Wolg?, and 2 * cot 
ſea, when they will be able to continue the n ©); rede 
from Peterſburg to Perſia. for of 
ONEGLIA. A port town of Italy, in the ter?! 2 ” 
noa, fituated on a bay bf the Mediterranea: 
30 min: of E. Ion. and 44 deg. of N. , mouth 
ONRUST, or re A fmall iſland at Fo Ws 
the harbour of Batavia in the Eaſt _ their bl 
Dutch are perpetually building and carcen! g 
See Sunda lands, ONTAR 


NTARIO, 


or five nations, in 


| — 
10 ; beings by 
150 mil 
Tie 

In alliance 


OPTI 


tenac Lake, lies in the country of the 
of FROM "North America, ſituated 
es of W. lon. and between 41 and 43 deg. of 


in 7% ing a communication with the river of St. 
4 


| orth, and with the lake Erie on the 
why the "cataraQt of Niagara, upwards of 
es long, and 50 miles broad. Upon this lake the 
had built ſome forts, but the Iroquois Indians, 
with the Engliſh, demoliſhed them: and the 
ch have ſince rebuilt them. | 

75 A kind of r ſtone, accounted a ſpecies of 
See Agate. _ Mate 

a dark horny colour, in which is a plate of a 


t js 0 


wiſh white, and ſometimes of red; the ſeveral colours 


diſtin as if laid on by art. 
brought from Arabia, mixed with a 
wniſh bue 3 which, after taking off one lay or zone, 
- another underderneath, of a different colour : 
wk they take the name memphitis, or camehuia, 
dat is, another ſtone. þ 
White zones, or girdles, are eſſential to an onyx: but 
Naſcorides and Galen rank alabaſter among onyxes ; tho 
Fig is very remote from the opinion of the moderns. See 
* Rix-oert, is a filver coin of Denmark, being 
; 1:0. fterling; 5 oorts making the double dollar, or 
ling. . 
b 5 io a ſilver coin of Dantzic, worth 10 + d. ſter- 
g; 5 of them making the rix-dollar, or 48. 6 d. ſter- 


ring as 
dere are ſome 


or Could, is likewiſe a ſilver coin of Frankfort, cur- 
it for 7 d. ſterling; 8 of them making the ſpecie dol- 
1 or 45. 8 d. ſterling. 
L. A precious Kone of various colours, changeable 
cording to the different poſition of the ſtone to the light, 
ich ſhews the red of the ruby, the purple of the ame- 
rt, the green of the emerald; beſides yellow, blue, 
id ſometimes black and white: but, when the ſtone is 
oke, moſt of theſe colours diſappear 3 which ſhews that 
ey ariſe by reflection from one or two principal ones, 
form is always either round or oval ; its prevailing co- 
ir white ; and its diverſity of colours makes it almoſt 
equal value with a ſapphire, or ruby. 
wernier ſays, perhaps ſomewhat too poſitively, that 


ere are mines of opal in Turkey. Other authors, an- 


ent and modern ſay, Cyprus, Arabia, Egypt, Bohemia, 
( Hungary produce it; whence it is diſtinguiſhed into 
o kinds, oriental and occidental. 
fia OrAL. In the Philoſ. Tranſact. Mr. Colepreſſe 
des an account of the manner of counterfeiting opal 
prattiſed by the Dutch at Haerlem. He ſays, the 
unterfeit is very lively, and thinks it only performed 
| the degrees of heat, which produce the colours. 
ten the compoſition is melted, they take out ſome on 
e point of an iron rod, which being cooled either in 
* ar or water, is colourleſs or pellucid ; but being 
it into the mouth of the furnace on the ſame rod, and 
fre turned by the hand for a little ſpace, hath its little 
lie ſo variouſly poſited in various parts of the ſame 
= that the light falling on them, being variouſly 
fied thereby, repreſents the ſeveral colours ſeen in 
_ opal. He adds the colours may be deſtroyed 
u reſtored, according to the various motions of its par- 


e dy heat, 
— A port- town of Norway. See Denmark. 
as A hers of variegated marble of a duſky green 
» IÞ7In 


"Rake led with ſpots of a lighter green ; otherwiſe 
Tp bentine. Ses Marble and Serpentine. 

Th 3 applied to any confection or electu- 
wall 0 ich ſenſe it is defined an internal remedy, 
er, "re 3 of powders, pulps, liquors, ſugar, or 
* ＋ into a ſoft confiſtence. 

* olomon is a compoſition of great fame; 
third * 8 a phyſician, its. inventor ; 
re ne 2 by Laurence Joubert. 

particular Kind of opiates called incarnatives 
and gums, made of alum, ſumach, lignum 


OPO 


aloes, myrrh, maſtic, and other things, reduced into 
powder. 


Ori, is alſo uſed for any medicine given with an in- 


tention to procure ſleep, 


PIATE, is more particularly uſed for a compolition where- 
in opium is an ingredient. 


OPIUM. A narcotic juice, commonly drawn from the 


bead of the white poppy, and afterwards inſpiſſated. 
When the juice flows of itſelf, thro' inciſions made in 


the poppy-heads, it is properly called opium ; when drawn 


by expreſſion it ought rather to be called Meconium. See 


on a 


Meconium. | 
The difference between the qualities and virtues of the 


two _ is very conſiderable. The former is preferable 
| accounts, but exceeding rare; the Turks, among 
whom it is produced, and who make great uſe of it, never 
allowing it to be exported : ſo that it is the latter which is 
enerally uſed among Europeans, and ſold for opium. 

t is moſtly brought from the Levant and Cairo, generally 
very impure ; the Levantines to ſhorten their labour, and 
to have the more juice, drawing it equally from the heads 
and leaves of poppies, by expreſſion, and then reducing 


it to the thickneſs of an extract by fire: though a late 
traveller into their countries aſſures us it is drawn by de- 


coction, and afterwards inſpiſſated. 


O 


It muſt be choſen dry, the ſmootheſt and blackeſt poſſible, 
of a drowſy ſmell, and neither rugged nor ſticky, nor 
all in a maſs. 
It is a popular error, that there is any ſuch thing as white 
opium; for tho' the juice as it runs from the heads of the 
poppies is of a milk colour, it always becomes of a very 
deep brown as it thickens. Wherever it is found yellow- 
iſh or ſoft, it is a ſign the juice has not had fire enough. 
Moſt of the opium ſold at Conſtantinople is brought 
from Anatolia, from a place called by the Turks Aphium 
Carahiſſat, that is black caule of opium. It is likewiſe 
produced in the territory of Thebes in Egypt, but held 
much inferior to the Anatolian opium. 
There are alſo great quantities produced in the kingdoms 
of Bengal and Bahar in India, which are exported by the 
ee Europeans factors to Pegu and the coaſt of Ma- 
acca. 
Prepared opium is called laudanum, whereof there are 
two kinds: the one ſimple, extracted by means of rain 
water, and ſpirit of wine; the other compound, called 
laudanum epiatum; wherein ſeveral other ingredients 
enter. See Laudanum. 
The uſes of opium are to ſooth pain, to excite ſleep, to 
ſtop vomiting and looſeneſſes. Its doſe is from half a 
grain to two grains: ſome perſons who have much habi- 
tuated themſelves to it, can take 50 or 60 grains. Charas 
ſays, he has taken 12 grains himſelf, and adds, he knew 
one who made no ſcruple of 35. And in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions we have an inſtance of one Mr. Love- 
lock, who in a fever, in three days time, took 102 grains. 
Opium raiſes the ſpirits, occaſions agreeable ſenſations, 
and has much the ſame effect with wine, or ſtrong ſpirits. 
The Turks ordinarily take to the quantity of a drachm 
when they go to battle, or undertake any affair that re- 
= vigour and reſolution. 

pium tops for a time all overflowing of humours, 
fluxes, hemorrhages, or the like; probably, from the 
ſmoothfeſs and roundneſs of its parts, which, by a kind 
of titillation, oblige the inteſtines, and other veſlels, to 
contract themſelves. 
Willis, Silvius, and Muller, look on opium as a coagu- 
lating poiſon, which fixes the ſpirits in the nerves.” Wep- 
fer and Pitcairn, on the contrary, maintain it to be a hot 
diſſolving poiſon, which ſubtilizes the blood, exalts and 
reduces it into vapours, which bloat up the arteries; and 
the bloated arteries compreſſing the veins and nerves, ſhut 
up the paſlage of the ſpirits, 
By analyſis, opium is found to contain a great deal of vo- 
latile ſalt. | 
POBALSAMUM. A whitiſh juice, gum, or reſin, 
diſtilling from the branches of a tree called the balſam 
tree. See Balſam, 


It is whitiſh, pretty thick, tranſparent, of a ſmell approach- 
ing turpentine, but much wore agreeable ; being the ſame 
7 | with 
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with the celebrated balſamum verum, 


vant; at leaſt the difference is not viſi 
fix it. 


neum, which does not at all come up to the ſubtilty and 


activity of its parts, and is of a much heavier texture, 
This, as all other balſams, is ſuppurative, deterſive, and 


incarnating, applied outwardly to tumours, ulcers, or green 
wounds, 


OPOPONAX, A vegetable juice, or gum, 


outſide, white within, fatty and brittle ; 
taſte, and a very ſtrong ſmell. 


The Latins call it panax Hereuleum, from Hercules who 
1s ſuppoſed to have invented it, or rather who firſt dif. 
covered its ſpecific virtues. It is one of the three cele- 
brated panacea or univerſal medicines, to which the an- 
cients attributed ſuch wonderful virtues: the two others 
being the aſclepium, and chironium ; the firſt found by 
Eſculapius, the ſecond by Chiron. 
he gum opoponax flows by inciſion fro 
ing abundantly in Achaia, Bzotia, Ph 
Jdonia, in Greece: while it is liquid it is white ; but, 
as it dries and hardens, it aſſumes a golden yellow; 
There are three kinds imported ; that in tears, that in 
the maſs, and that counterfeited and flatted. The firſt 
is the beſt ; and the ſecond is the next, as it has the moſt 


tears; the third being a rank ſophiſtication, and good 
for little. 


yellow on the 
of an agreeable 


m a plant grow- 
ocis, and Mace- 


OPOR 8 O. See | of 


orlo, 


OPTICAL I1/trument- maker, is a 
king the various ſorts of teleſc 


tacles, and all other inſtruments invented for the help or 

preſervation of light, and in which glaſſes are uſed. The 

Caſes, or machinery of his inſtruments, are made by dif- 

ferent workmen, according to their nature, and he ad- 

juſts the glaſſes to them. 

ORAN. A city and port-town of Barbary, in the king- 
dom of Algiers, ſubject to Spain, and ſituated on the Me- 


diterranean, under the meridian of London, in 36 deg. 
30 min. of N, lat. 


ORANGE. A delicious fruit of the apple kind, too well 
known to need a particular deſcription Wer yielding too 
many kinds oſ merchandiſe, to be paſſed over. 

Oranges are uſually brought from N ice, and Genoa, in 
Italy; the iſles of Hieres, and Provence, in France Spain, 
Portugal, Barbary; the American illands; and even China, 
and the coaſts of India. 


There are two kinds of oranges; the ſweet, or China 
oranges ; and the ſour, or Seville, 
T hote called China oranges were firſt 


brought into Eu- 
rope from China by the Portugueſe; and it is ſaid the 
very tree whence all the European orange- trees of this 


fort were produced, is ſtill preſerved at Liſbon, in the 
houſe of the Count St. Laurent, 


Thoſe moſt eſteemed are made preſents of as rarities in 
the Indies, being no bigger than a billiard ball; when 


ſweetened with a little ſugar they are Con excellent 


for diſorders of the breaſt, the juices being Tooling and 
anti- ſcorbutic. 


perſon employed in mak- 
opes, microſcopes, ſpec- 


ſtove. 


Orangeat is the orange · peel cut in 
Italy furniſhes a great deal of flowe 
Cry or liquid. 

The water of flower of Oranges called 2 
moſtly from Provence 3 Which, to be 
bitter, and not above a year old, 


here are various oils drawn from oranges, The oil of 
neroli is the produce of the flowers by diſtillation, That 


pieces and candied. 
r of oranges, either 


qua naphe, comes 
good, muſt be very 


Oper, among traders, ſignifies 


the mouth, 


ORD 


drawn from the ſkin by water and 
ther as good. There is alſo an oil dz d e, ty 
oranges, or orangelettes, by ſteeping £ 
days in common Water, and diſtilli * 
water in an alembic. Th 
for deftroying worms in children : 
ſophiſticated with oil of be R 
NOCO. A ſtrong lort of tobacco 
making ſnuff, See Tolacco. 
ORATAVIA, Capital of the iſland 
Canary iſlands. ' 
ORBITELLO. 


duchy of Tuſcany, ſituated on a 


nean, in 12 deg. of E. lon. and 42 dep. 20 m. 1 
ORCADES, or Orkney iſlands, are d min. of V 
of W. lon. and 1 deg, | 


at alemh; , 


of Tenerg, 


wn of Italy, u, 
day of the wo 


of N. lat. being about 40 in number See Brigg 
ORCHIES. A town of the French Netherlagy 
Netherlands. 


of the Sotovento, or Leeward 6, 


| rica, lituay 
0 . lat. 
ORDEFF, or Oredef. A word frequently uſed in a, 
of privileges, for 4 liberty wher, 
found in his own ground, 
It properly ſignifies ore lying under ground; a 


of coal is coal lying in veins under ground, 
R, in the commerce of bj | 
dorſement, 


the bill, for transferring and maki 


abilme 
a 28 la 
ondon, 
eat B. 
Ljeſty" 
he offic 


rreſpondent to mute bom os 
him ſuch and ſuch bargains, at ſuch ang ſuch a pri = by 
on ſuch conditions as he preſcribes for him, And ns aa 


es o 
be prime 
ders the 
the tr; 
Id. 

ext to hi 
dn of the 
ſtody of 
eeps 2 che 
ader theſ, 
rs, and i 
ice ; wit 
das all ef 
ſtructions, 
ves as a 0 
ce, the on 


any parcel of gods io æ 
rader, particularly frog 
country tradeſmen, 
keeping, 

A general term for al. ſorts of great; 


or Cannon, mottars, &c. uſed in war, 


he parts of a piece of ordnance are the outfide, n 
about the plece, Which is called the ſuperficie of ber 
the ſubſtance, or whole maſs of metal, called her a 
part next us, when ſhe ſtands ready to fire, the h 
cozle ; and the pummel, or round knob at the end 
the caſcabell, by ſome the caſcabell an. The n 
are the two knobs, or ears, which hold the piece i 
carriage. Maniglions, or dolphins, in the CGermn 
are two handles placed on the back of the piece ne4 


trunnions, and near the center of gravity, to n Ms office 
diſmount them more eaſily. uitody all 
The rings about a piece of ordnance arc five; tbe longing ; ; 
that which is next below the touch-hole ; the net e keeping 


the touch-hole is called the reinferced ring; the 
that forward, the trunnian ring; the next the c 
that at the mouth, the muzz); ring, or the fan. 
the rings near the mouth are ſometimes call 
freezes, : | 

As to the internal parts, the whole cavity or ar | 
piece is called her chaſe ; that part of the cih! | 
the trunnions and the muzzle or mouth, the us 


me to time 
lere is alſo 
all provi 
| Majeſty" 
Ind lattly, - 
ney of t 
nes as dehe 


DUNNA 


linder ; that part from the trunnions to the 2 a) lituz 
vity, or ſo much of it as contains, or is 2 5 5 op 
powder and ſhot, is called the chamber. The di * Ihe 


the caliber; the ſpace between 1 5 
the hollow ſuperficies of the piece within, — 
ing the difference between the diameter oft 
the mouth of the piece, 3 
rdnance in England is diſtinguiſhed _— 
Held. pieces, which are from the ſmalleſt to 12 ft 


. ulyeril 
and cannon of battery, which are from a 0 
whole cannon. 


Each of theſe diviſions is again ſubdiviler k 3 
into baſe, rabinet, falconets, falcon, a 
minion largeſt, ſaker leaſt, laker ordioatY, put. 
leaſt, culverin ordinary, culverin Jarge 2 
leaſt, demi-cannon ordinary, demi canno 

royal whole cannon. 


nes, to be 
Id ſeparate 
ore is f 
lurcaſite: 
e denomin 
fich enou 

denominat. 
is alſo 

an Engli 

* Or 4s. . 


LURUN;) 


ORD 
d ſerviceableneſs of a piece of ordnance 


hickneſs of the metal, eſpecially 
n ung breech, which is called its fertif- 


| epends 


at its chamber and bre 


aich. degrees, both for cannons and cul- 
this _— wr aſus ly fortified, are called legitimate 
etins. oo whoſe fortification is leſſened, are called 


= pieces 3 thoſe doubly fortified, are called extraor- 
oftar 


ne Fon of a gun is reckoned from the thick- 
he 10 


ch-hole, at the trunnions, and 
eb of the metal when on to the diameter of the bore. 
zle, in propor 5 

. ſortified pieces are a full diameter of the bore 
he douby 1 touch- hole, 11-16ths of it at the trun- 
„ bths at the muzzle: the leſſened canflons 
jon, and * or 12-1 6ths of the diameter of their 
ave but 34 ickneſs at the touch-hole 9g-16ths at the 
—_ py 5-16ths at the muzzle. : 
_— ble-fortified culverins, and all the leſſer pieces 
* or have a diameter and 1 8th at the touch- 
* N at the trunnions, and 9-1Sths at the 
vl, 3 the ordinary fortified culverins are every 
. doubly fortified cannon, and the leſſened cul- 
ay 28 t * ordinary cannon, in all reſpects. The or- 
ane Uſed cannons have 7-8ths at the touch-hole, 
m_— anion! and 3-Sths at the muzzle. 
_ 4 he ſtanding grand magazine of arms, 
Wance Office, is the 88 

Uments, inftruments, and utenſils of war, as well by 
3 not only for thoſe lodged in the Tower of 
= dat in all the garriſons, caſtles, forts, &c. in 
eit Britain; from whence, as occaſion requires, his 
elt) armies, &c. are ſupplicd. a 
he officers of the ordnance are the maſter-general, from 
hm are derived all orders and diſpatches relating to the 
ne, 25 the ſervice ſhall beſt require. 
1141 : I of the ordnance, who 
nder him is a lieutenant- general of , 

res orders from the maſter-genera!, and the reſt of 
be prime officers at the board, fees them duly executed, 
ders the firing of the guns on days of rejoicing, and 
the train of artillery fitted out when ordered to the 
eld. COT ING > : 
ext to him is the ſurveyor general, who has the inſpec- 
on of the ordnance, ſtores, and proviſions of war, in the 
ody of the ſtore-keepers; allows all bills of debts, 
eeps a check on labourers, &c. 
oder theſe is a clerk of the ordnance, who records all or- 
rs, and inſtructions given for the government of the 
fice ; with all patents, grants, names of officers, &c. 
raws all eſtimates for proviſions, and ſupplies all letters, 
ſtructions, commiſſions, deputations, contracts, &c. 
rves as a check between the two accomptants of the of- 
te, the one for money, the other for ſtores. 
"s office has alſo a ftore-Feeper, who takes into his 
pltody all ordnance, ammunition, ſtores, &c. thereto 
longing ; and indents, and gives in legal ſecurity for the 
keeping thereof rendering an exact account from 
me to time, 
lere is alſo a clerk of the deliveries, whoſe duty is to draw 
dall proviſions, either at the Tower, or any other of 
gjeſty's magazines, to ſee them duly executed, &c. 
nd lallly, a treaſurer, through whoie hands paſſes the 
oney of the whole office, as well for payment of ſa- 
nes as debentures, ; 
DUNNA. A port-town of Spain, in the province of 
lten, ſituated in 3 deg, 30 min. of W. lon. and 43 
15 min. of N. lat. | | | 
» The mineral glebe, earth, or ſtone, dug gut of 
"nes, to be purified, and the metalline paris procured 
Id ſeparated from the ſame, | 
ore is frequently called the mineral, and ſometimes 
ate: though on other occaſions a difference is made; 
«nomination ore being only given where the mineral 
nch enough of metal to be wrought; when it s not, it 
"nominated marcaſite. See Mineral, and Marcaſite. 
b alſo a copper coin of Sweden; being 7-12ths 
n Engliſh benny; and 96 of them make the rix-dol- 
bn, 45 8 d. ſterling. 

RUNi). A port - town of Sweden, in the province 


% 


ORP 


of «Upland, fituated on- the Bothnic gulph, in 18 deg. 
15 min. of E. lon. and o deg. 30 min. of N. lat. | 

ORELLAN. A plant that grows in ſome places of the 
continent of America, particularly at Brebia, a Dutch 
colony near the river Surinam in Tr firma, where it 
is cultivated like indigo; and from it a dye is extracted 
as good as that from Indigo. See Indigo. po 

ORFORD. A borough and port- town of Suffolk, ſituated 
on a bay of the German ocean, in 1 deg. 38 min. of 
E. lon. and 52 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. | 

ORGAL. The lees of wine dried, and uſed by dyers, to 
Prepare the cloth for more readily taking their ſeveral 
colours. | | 

ORGAGIS. A white cotton cloth brought from the Eaſt 
Indies; being a kind of baffetas, called orgagis from the 
place where it is manufactured. See Bafferas. 

ORGANSIN, or Orgenſin. Silk open, and dreſſed, that 
is, ſpun and milled; compoſed of four twiſts of ſilk, 
which have been firſt ſpun, and milled ſeparately, two by 
two; and being afterwards milled all four together; com- 
poſe but one thread. | 
Organſins have uſually their names from the countries 
and towns where they are dreſſed, and brought from : 
ſuch are thoſe of Milan, Bologna, Bergamo, Reggio, 
Piedmont, and Brefſe. Thoſe of M-flina from Sicily are 
called or ganſins of St. Lucia ; which, with thoſe of Bo- 
logna, are moſt eſteemed. See Sh, 

ORIENT, is a term underſtood of all thoſe parts of the 
world ſituated with regard to us in thoſe places whete we 
ſee the ſun riſe z yet commonly it is ſaid only of thoſe 
which are moſt diſtant from us, as China, Japan, the 
Mogul's country, and the relt of India, Arabia, and 
Perſia; the other parts which we are nearer to, as the 
iſlands of the Archipelago, and the coaſt of the Mediterra- 
nean, wherein are Conſtantinople, Smyrna, Aleppo, Si- 
don, and even Cairo, are known only in commerce by 
the name of the Levant. | 

ORIENTAL. Something ſituated towards the eaſt with 
regard to us, in oppoſition to occidental ; in which ſenſe 
we ſay Oriental pearls, that is, ſuch as are found in the 
Eaſt Indies. See Occidental. 

Or1enTAL Hand, are the Pnilippines, Celebes, Moluc- 
cas, and Banda iſlands, with the reſt which lie ſouth of 
China. 

ORISTAGNI. A city and port- town of the iſland of 
Sardinia, ſituated on a bay of the Mediterranean, on the 
weſt-fide of the iſland, in 8 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 
39 deg. 30 min of N. lat. | 

ORLEANS iſand and town, in North America, are ſi- 
tuated in the river of St. Laurence, in 73 deg. of W. 
lon. and 47 deg. of N. lat. See French America. 

ORLOPE, or Orlepp, in the ſea- language, the uppermoſt 
ſpace or deck in a great ſhip, from the main-maſt to the 
mizzen; but in three-decked ſhips, the ſecond and loweſt 
decks are ſometimes alſo called orlope. 

ORMUS. See Perfian iſlands. 

Gulph of ORMUs. See Perſian Gulph. 

ORNIS. -A kind of cotton cloth, or muſlin, manufac- 
tured at Brampour, a town of India, between Surat and 
Agra; being half cotton, and half gold and ſilver, from 
15 to 20 ells long. 

OROBE. A plant, whoſe ſeed and root are of ſome uſe 
in medicine and dying. 

ORONOUQUE. A river of South America, riſing ſouth 
of the equator ;z and running north through the countries 
of Guiana and Caribbiana, falls into the Atlantic ocean 
almoſt oppoſite to the iſland of Trinity. It was in this 
river that Sir Walter Raleigh went ip ſearch of a gold 
mine, in the reign of King James I. where he took the town 
of St. Thomas, and diſturbed ſome others of the Spaniſh 
ſettlements on that ſide ; which made the Spaniards ne- 
ver ceaſe to ſolicit the court of England to deſtroy him, 
till they brought that illuſtrious man to the ſcaffold. 

OROPEZA. A city of Peru in South America; ſo called 
from the quantity of gold found near it. 

ORPHAN's fund of the city of Londen, was eſtabliſhed by 
act of parliament of the 5th and 6th of William and 
Mary. The city of London had for many ages ated as 
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a common parent to all her orphans : but by ſeveral ac- 
cidents, and public calamities, their money, which had 
been lepolited in the chamber of the city for its ſecurity, 
was ſo much exhauſted, that the citizens became indebted 
to the orphans, and other creditors, in the ſum of 
747,500 l. which was a greater ſum than they were im- 
mediately capable of diſcharging : therefore, to enable 
them to pay this debt, they applied for the aſſiſtance of 
parliament z by whom it was enacted, 

That towards ſettling a perpetual fund for paying the 
yearly intereſt of 4 per cent. due by the city to their cre- 
ditors, all the manors, meſſuages, lands, markets, fairs, 
and other income whatſoever belonging to the city, ex- 
cepting the eſtates belonging to the city-hoſpitals, and 
thoſe appropriated for the repairs of London bridge, ſhould 
be for ever charged for raiſing the annual ſum of 8000 l. 
clear of all deductions. That all the profits ariſing from 
the ſeveral aqueducts belonging to the city be applied to- 
wards the payment of the ſaid intereſt. That towards the 
ſupport of the ſaid fund, the Lord Mayor and common 
council might annually raiſe 20001. by an equal aſſeſſ- 
ment, upon the perſonal eſtates of the citizens. That the 
yearly ſum of 6001, being the rent paid for the privi- 
lege of illuminating the ſtreets of the city with convex 
lamps, ſhould be applied towards the ſupport of this fund; 
which was afterwards taken off. That every apprentice, 
at the time of his being bound, ſhould pay 2s. 69. to- 
wards this fund. That every perſon, upon his being 
admitted a freeman of the city, ſhould pay 5 8. towards 
the ſupport of this fund. That every ton of wine, im- 
ported into the port of London, ſhould pay 5 8. towards 
the ſupport of this fund. That towards the increaſe of 
this fund, all coals imported into the port of London, 
ſhould pay 4d. the chaldron metage, above what was 
formerly paid; and alſo the meaſurable to pay 6d. the 
chaldron; and the weighable 6 d. the ton, for 50 years, 
which expired in 1742; when all the monies, &c. be- 
longing to the city, ſtood charged with the yearly ſum of 
6000 l. over and above the 8ooo l. a- year. 

For better ſecuring the properties of the city-orphans for 
the future, they and their truſtees were for ever exempt 
from paying, or delivering into the chamber of London, 
any money, or other parts of their perſonal eſtates. And 
as a further ſecurity to theſe orphans, no money of theirs, 
which ſhall be veſted in the orphans fund, can be removed 
from thence, till they to whom it belongs be of age; or, 
if a daughter, when married. 

As ſoon as application is made to the court of Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen in behalf of any of the city-or- 
phans,, to have the benefit of the orphan's fund, the mo- 
ney depoſited on account of ſuch orphan is taken in at 
par : on which occaſions a non-orphan is paid off to the 
amount of that money, to make room for others; and 
no fees are to be taken by any of the city-officers for any 
buſineſs done by them in relation to this fund. However, 
from. the eſtabliſhment of this beneficial fund in 1694 to 
1735, the ſeveral ſums veſted therein, on account of the 
city- orphans, only amounted to about 100, oco l. 


ORPIMENT), Auripigmentum. A mineral, or ſemi-metal, 


uſui?'y found in copper mines, and ſuppoſed to contain 
particles of gold; which may de extracted by chemiltry, 
but were never found to countervail the expence. 


Orpiment is found in ſtones, or glebes, of ſeveral ſizes 


and figures: its colour is always yellow, intermixed with 
ſhades of other colours, as green, red, orange, and others]; 
but ſometimes it is found almoſt quite red, which is the 
proper ſandaracha of the antients. See Sandaracha. 
That uſually caNed red orpiment, or red arſenic, is only 
the yellow orpiment heated to a great degree, and put ina 
crucible, with oil of hempſeed, olives, or nuts. 
Painters, farriers, and others, make a great conſumption 
of this mineral; but as it is found a violent corroſive, 


and even reputed a poiſon, it ſhould be uſed with great 


precaution. . 
Orpiment muſt be choſen of a golden yellow colour, 
eaſy to ſcale, and the ſcales very thin, ſmall, and ſhining 


like gold. | 
Some diſtinguiſh three kinds of orpiment ; white, which 
is the ſame with arſenic ; yellow, which is the proper or- 
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ORRICE, or Orris. Gold and ſilver lace 


ORT. A term of commerce, uſed in French 


diſe with their package. 


ORTIES. A ſmall Flemiſh copper coin 


ORTOLAN. See Hortelan. 
ORVIETAN. A celebrated antidote, 


- from Orvieta in Italy ; who made experiments there, 


ORWELL. A river of Suffolk, riſing in the mild 
OSACA. A great city and port-town of Japan, fituat 


OSERA. A Venetian iſland in the gulph of Venice 
OSLIC. A filver coin of Turky, worth 4: d. ſterin 
OSTEND. A city and port-town of the Auftrian N 


OSTIA. A port-town of Italy, in the Pope's tert 


OSTRACITIS. A kind of cruſty ſtone, reddiſh, an 


laminæ, found in ſeveral places of Germany, and hel 


OsTRACITIs, is alſo the name of a kind of cadmia, fo 


OSWEGO. A town of the Iroquois in North Amet 
Engliſh trade with the diſtant Indians for their {x18 


OTOQUE. An iſland of Terra firma, Gtuated on the 


OUATE. A very fine and gloſſy kind of cotton, 
from Egypt. | Fs 
OUCH. The bed, collar, or ſeat of gold or eb! 


OVERFLACKEE. An iſland of the Unite 


OVERKEYKERS. A term at Amſterdam 


OVE 
piment; and red, which is ſandar 


Arſenic, and Realgar. ach, or realgar, de 
T 


Indians uſe orpiment, corr "WE 
good ſucceſs againſt fevers. ered with Jace, pity 


OyER: 


broad, to ſew on mens and womens Sarments by y 
ay 


ornament. 
houſes ; where to weigh ort, ſignifies to Weigh mer 


The tariff of 1664, and the ordonnane 

farms of 1684, import, that all 8 — 
duty by the weight, excepting thoſe of gold and 
ſpice, ſhall be weighed with their package, 


=_ 
Iver, 2n 
See = 


tarthing ſterling ; 80 of which make the tle p; 
7 


73d. ſterling. 


or counter- oc 
ſo called, becauſe invented and propagated REY 


his own perſon, on the public tage eg 
doſes of ov” wang ; * 
In Charas's pharmacopceia is a method 
vietan; where it appears that Venice trea 
principal ingredients. See Therzaca, 


of makin 0 
Cle is one of) 


that county; and running S. E. by Ipſwich, falls ; 
German ſea at Landguard fort. Y *PIWICH, falls into 


on a bay of the ſea, on the eaſt-ſide of the ifland, in 
deg. of E. lon. and 35 deg. of N. lat. See Japon. 


tuated in 15 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 45 deg. of N. 
26 of which make the zeriff, or 9 8. 9 d. fterling, 


therlands, fituated in 2 deg. 45 min. of E., lon. and 


= 15 min. of N. lat. See Netherland. 
OST 


NSIO. A tax anciently paid by merchants, &c, 
leave to ſhew, or expoſe their goods to ſhow and (ile 
markets. See Scavage. 


OSTEOCOLLA, Glue-bone. A white or aſh colon 


ſparry ſtone, ſhaped like a bone, and by ſome ſupge 
to have the quality of uniting broken bones; on vl 
account it is ordered in ſome plaiſters. 


ſituated at the mouth of the Tiber, in 13 deg, of . 
and 41 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 


form of an oyſter-ſhell ; being like that ſeparable | 


ſervice in the gravel ; the doſe being from halt a 0 
to a whole one, in white wine, 


at the bottom of the furnaces where cupper 15 pun 
See Cadmia. | 

It is very heavy, and in ſtructure reſembles an oyſter 
whence its name. It is eſteemed aſtringent and dete 
and is an ingredient in ſeveral unguents. 


00 miles weſt of Albany in New York, where 


Py 


furrs. 


of Panama in America, in 82 deg. of W. lon. al 
deg. of 8. lat. * 


which jewellers put their precious ſtones, io Keep 


faſt in rings, buttons, and the like. 1 Prov 
in the province of Holland, ſituated in the moutn f 
river Maes. See United Provinces. bor the 


ſerges manufactured at Leyden. See Serge. 


OVER-ma/ted, in the ſea- language, is when the ms 


a ſhip are diſproportioned to her bulk. 3 


OUS 


Oro iy for the encouragement of the buyer : thus 


ho buy 20 chaldrons of coals, have one allowed 
hs over-meaſure. 


ed by the waves — upon her, they ſay the 
-rake her. See . 
e nid weight, the 16th part of a pound avoir- 
Ole and the twelfth of a pound 4 þ 
ince ayoirdupois is divided into 8 drams, and the 
* z ſcruples. The ounce troy into 20 penny- 
aum kts, and the penny weight into 24 grains. 
he — or once, makes the 8th part of the French 
r and i divided into 3 gros, or drams; the dram 
| nyweights, or ſcruples; and the ſcruple into 
no each grain computed to weigh a grain of 
— merchandiſes, as gold, ſilver, ſilk, &c. are 
ſold by the ounce. ra | 
Quxce. A gold coin of Sicily, worth about 7 s. 44d. 
3 are thoſe too ſmall to be ſold by tale, uſually 
called ſeeds of pearl. See Pearl. 
Ounce cotton, are certain cottons brought from Da- 
maſcus, of a kind and quality ſuperior to the reſt. See 
1 river which riſes on the confines of Oxfordſhire 
and Buckinghamſhire, and running N.E. through Bucks, 
Bedfordſhire, Huntingdonſhire, Cambridgeſhire, and 
Norfolk, paſſes by Buckingham, Bedford, Huntingdon, 
and Ely, diſcharging itſelf into a bay of the German ſea 
at Lynn. 
boa, alſo a river which riſes in the north of Yorkſhire, 


runs ö. E. by Vork; and continuing its courſe S. E. falls 
into the Trent or Humber. 


Something given or allowed more than the 


OYS 
OUSTIACH, or O/tiach. A country of Aſiatic Ruſſia. See 


Ruſjia. 


OWLER. A maſter of a ſhip, or other perſon, who con- 
, Veys wool, or other prohibited goods, in the night, to the 


ſea-ſide, in order to ſhip them off contrary to law, See 
Smugęler. 


The name is derived hence, that, 
ſtir abroad in the night- time. 


OWN ER of a /hip, is the proprietor of the ſame by lawful 
title, either as the builder of it, or by purchaſe of another 
intitled thereto. See Ship, and Maſter. 

OWSE, among tanners, is oaken bark beaten, or ground 


_ to ſerve in the preparation of the leather. Sec 
ark, 


OR, is a male of the neat kind, that has been gelt, to 
make him tamer, and more fit for labour many farmers 
plovghing the ground with them. | 

OX-EYE, A ſea-term for a violent ſtorm, that ſometimee 
happens upon the coaſt of Guinea; which, at its firſt 
riſing, ſeems to be no bigger than an ox's eye, though ſoon 
after ſpreads itſelf over the whole viſible part of the 
hemiſphere; breaking out into ſuch ſudden guſts of wind 
or ſtormy air, that it frequently not only ſcatters the 
ſhips one from another, but alſo ſinks and overturns 
them. 

OXYMEL. A mixture of honey and vinegar, boiled to 
the conſiſtence of a ſyrup : of which there are two kinds; 
the one ſimple, the other compound ; the ſimple is uſed 
to deterge any phlegm adhering to the throat or cheſt ; 
the compound, whereto is added the decoction of the five 
greater opening roots, with the ſeeds of ſmallage, parſley, 
and fennel, is uſed in obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen. 

OXUS. A river which riſes in the mountains on the 
north of India, runs north-weſt through Uſbec Tar- 
tary, afterwards ſeparates Perſia from Uſbec Tartary, 
falling into the Caſpian ſea in 44 deg. of N. lat. 


OYSTER, and Oy/ter fiſhery. See Oyſter Fiſhery. 
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PAC 


IN medicinal preſcriptions, is uſed for prgil, or the 
eighth part of a handful], 
9 P. . ſignifies partes æguales, equal parts of any 
ingredients, otherwiſe denoted by 2, or ana. 

P. P. ſignifies pulvis patrum, Jeſuits powder, or the cortex 
peruvianus in powder; which is ſo called, becauſe firſt 
brought into Europe by thoſe fathers. See Cortex. 

P. S. in letters between trading correſpondents, ſignifies 


6 mh | 

PACE, or Step. A meaſure taken from the ſpace between 
the two feet of a man in walking, See Meaſure. 

The ordinary pace of a man is two feet and a half, though 
many reckon it a yard; the geometrical, or German, 
called alſo the greater pace, is five feet. See Not. 

The antient Roman and modern Italic mile conſiſts of a 
thouſand paces, mille paſſus; the French league is 3000 
paces, and the German 4000. 

PACHSU. An iſland of the Mediterranean, near the coaſt 
of Epirus, ſubject to Venice, and ſituated in 20 deg. 45 
min. of E. lon. and 39 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. 

PACIFIC Ocean, or South ſea, ſeparates Aſia from Ame- 
rica, being 10,000 miles wide in the broadeſt part. Tt 
was called Pacific from the moderate weather mariners 
met with on the coaſt of Peru, and generally between the 
tropics in that ſea; though it appears, it is no leſs ſtormy 
than other ſeas without the tropics, towards either pole : 
but Magellan happening to have a very favourable wind, 
and not meeting with any thing to ruffle him, when he 
firſt traverſed this ocean in 1520, gave it the name which 
it has retained ever ſince. Maty however adds, that the 
wind is ſo regular, that veſſels could frequently go from 
Acapulco to the Philippine iſlands without ſhifting a ail. 
It was called the South ſea, becauſe the Spaniards paſſed 
the iſthmus to Darien, from north to ſouth, when they 
firſt diſcovered it ; though it is properly the weſtern ocean 
with regard to America. See Ocean, 

PACK of wos, in commerce, is a horſe's load; 2 
17 ſtone and 2 pounds, or 240 pounds weight. See Wool. 

To PACK, ſignifies to tie, or bundle up, goods in a conve- 
nient manner for removing or carrying them from place 
to place. | 

PACKAGE. A duty or cuſtom paid by ſome ſort of goods 
tor the packing or package thereof. See Scavage. - 

By the ſtatute of the 13th and 14th of Charles IT. the 
maſters of any ſhips trom foreign parts, ſuffering any 
package to be opened, and the goods embezzled, carried 
away, or put into any other form or package, after the 
ſhip comes into the port of diſcharge, are to forfeit 100 l. 

PACK BUYS, is a term in Holland for the warehouſes 
where goods are depoſited, either at their arrival in, or 
going out of the country, when. for ſome reaſons the 
duties cannot be paid immediately ; but there are alſo 
other cauſes for their being detained there. 

PACKER, is a perſon whoſe buſineſs it is to pack up all 
ſorts of bale goods into proper parcels fit for exportation; 
being anſwerable to their employers if any damage hap- 
pens to the goods through their ignorance or neglect. 
It is a very reputable buſineſs, attended with great profits; 

and many packers are large adventurers themſelves in the 
exportation of Britiſh manufactures. See Preſs. 

PACKERS, are certain perſons appointed, and ſworn to 
put or pack up herrings, according to the direction of 
the act of parliament in that caſe made and provided. 

PACKET, or Pacquet. A name generally applied to a 
mail or quantity of letters, brought from beyond ſea. 

PackeT-beoats, are veſſels, wherein ſuch mails are carried. 

See Letters. | 

By the itatute of the 13th and 14th of Charles II. packet- 


Pi. 


PACOTILLE, or Paguotille. A French term of c 


ſituated in 16 deg. 12 min. of E. lon, 


2 
boats are not to import or export any goods, * 
allowance of the officers of the cuſtoms ; upon fork. 
of ſuch goods, and 100 Il. by the maſter, beſide + 
place. | 
PACO, is one of thoſe kinds of minerals, or metallic an. 
found in the filver mines of Chili and Peru; bei f 
yellowiſh red, ſoft, naturally frangible into — 
produces but little ſilver. | 
PACOS. An extraordinary kind of ſheey met wig ; 


Peru ; whoſe wool is very long and fine, and map | 
uſed for ſeveral beautiful manufactures. 


merce, which ſignifies a certain weight or quantity 
merchandiſe allowed to officers, ſailors, &c. to en 
upon their own account; which pays no freight, il 
going or returning. See Adventure. 
PACTOLUS, A river of Lydia in the Leſſer Aſa, & 
brated by the antient poets for its golden ſands, 
PADANG. A port town of the Eaſt Indies, ſubjed to 


piven tt 
Fines of 
Minter, 
atclieve 
inter, 
the ho 
ſome w / d 


Dutch, ſituated on the weſt coaſt of the iſland of Sun paints f 
tra, in 99 deg. of E. lon. and 1 deg. 5 mia, of $, aints f. 
See Sunda iſlands, who pai 
PADSTOW. A port-town of Cornwal, fituated ona hay INTER 
the Iriſh channel, in 5 deg. 20 min. of W. lon. and gates f 
deg. 40 min, of N. lat. July 15; 


PADUA. A city of Italy, fituated in 12 deg. 1; min, 
E. lon. and 45 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. ſubje& tot 
Venetians. ** 

PADUASOY. A particular kind of rich ſilk, origin e 
manufactured at Padua in Italy; though the ſame fort nember: 
brought from China and India. 

PAENSZAJIE. A ſilver coin current in Perſa, we 
two mamodies and a half, or 1 8. 8d. ſterling. 
PAGIAVELLE. A particular way of ſumming up 
ieces of merchandiſe, uſed in ſome places of the 
— when ſold by wholeſale; which is in proportion 
what Europeans call a groce. Cotton cloths are (ol und of 
Pegu by the Pagiavelle of four pieces. dep. c 

PAGO. An iſland in the gulph of Venice, ſean LAMB 
from the continent of Morlachia by a narrow chan ban 

tniglts 

mn, of 
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Gituloni; 
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PAGOD, or Pagoda. A gold coin current in ſeveral 
of the Eaſt Indies, on the footing of the piece of © 
See Corn. | 
The Engliſh coin p3godas at Fort St. George, an 
Dutch at Pel'icate. * 
There are alſo ſilver pagodas ſtruck at Narſingus, 7 
gar, and other places, which uſually bear the name0 
monſtrous idol, whence they have their 5 
There are pagodas of various values and TY 
thoſe of Fort St. George being worth 7s. 84 _ 
and others are worth 9 8. ſterling. The curious * | 
the name paged to the little porcelain 1magts 
from China. ; 

PAINT. Colours mixed up with oil, for the uk 


ainters. | 4 
PAINT ER. ier, or Houſe- painter. One who p 


things with (plain colours, as wainſcotting, _ ad 14 4% 
dows, frames, and other things. del MBA) 
PAINTER, among ſeamen, is alſo the rope * b my iz e 
ſhip's long- boat, or barge, always ready to ds, 
her on ſhore. FS a whoſe he il, A 
PAINTER, properly ſpeaking, is an art! Apr} vin by 3 
conſiſts in painting, or the art of deſcribing 1h; by ent © 
the figure and exact reſemblance of any o _ 4 Mich i; ; 
and ſhade, or the proper uſe of colours- foot to 


has A particu a 


veral branches of this noble art; 
and portrait painter. Every nation 


PAL 
he Italians excel in hiſtorical repreſenta- 
| pint dkf ach in flowers and animals, the Dutch in 
ns, the Pre Eagliſn in portrait or face- painting. The 
F rand, of late years, have affected a taſte in 
bh: th paintings 3 but, in that reſpect, they 


lain 1 — 4 "of Europe; by private gentlemen laying 
Lie the 


ſe Italian originals, which they 
ut great aged anda mf of Po. trading connoi(- 
buy on uy -nerally make them pay for the love of the 
2 painters; while the Engliſh painters 
me © on valuable, works negleted, and ſmoke- 
nd _ xo painted by indifferent hands abroad, pur- 
ied p! = for works of the great maſters. 
ſe af Venice are the beſt ſchools for painting; where 
4. academics with eminent proſeſſors, who direct 
ef * in cheir exerciſe; but theſe ſeminaries are 
* in England, which ſends great ſums of money 
: dures and prints. g 
dea 4 um are | are other kinds of painters ; as 
7 painter, who is employed in drefling the fi- 
wt the portrait-painter has finiſhed the face, 
3 figure its proper attitude, and drawn the out- 
4 of the dreſs or drapery. The herald and coach- 
inter, whoſe buſineſs it is to draw coats of arms, and 
F 1ievements, for noblemen and gentlemen, The Hip- 
inter, who is employed in plain work about ſhips, like 
the houſe-painter about houſes, though his bulineſs is 
Omewhat more curious. The floor cloth painter, who. 
pints foor-cloths in oil- colours. The fgn-parinter, who 
bunt ſigns on wood or pewter. And the fan painter, 
who paints the mounts of fans. 
WER flainers company of London, was incorporated by 
Jaters-patent of the 24th of Q. Eliz. dated the 19th of 
ſuy 1582, by the appellation of The maſter, wardens, 
x commonalty of the freemen of the art and myſtery 
f painters, called painters-ſtainers, within the city of 
don ; which is a corporation governed by a maſter, 
2 wardens, and 19 aſſiſtants; who have a livery of 69 
members, with a little convenient hall at London-wall, 
wherein they manage their affairs; their fine being 101, 
on admiſſion, | 
TA. A port-town of Peru, in South America, ſituated 
500 miles north-weſt of Lima, in 80 deg. of W. lon. and 
5 deg. of S. lat. See Spaniſh Amerita. 
IX. A port-town, fituated on the north fide of the 
land of Hiſpaniola, in 72 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 
deg. of N. lit. Sce French America, 
ILAMBOANG, or Palambang. The capital of a king- 
dom at the caſt end of the iſland of Java, ſituated on the 
Iraghts of Baly, in 114 deg. of E. lon. and 7 deg. 30 
an, of 8. lat, Sce Sunda iſlands. 
LAMOS. A port-town of Spain, in the province of 


jons, 


a 


BALMAS Cape. 


PAN 


The modern palm is different in different places where 
it obtains. At Rome it contains 7 inches £, : at Naples; 
according to Riccioli, 8 inches: at Genoa, according 
to M. Petit, 8 inches 4%: at Morocco and Fez, 7 inches 


16: in Languedoc and ſome other parts of France, the 


palm is 8 inches 3; and the Engliſh palm is 3 inches. 

At Leghorn there are two kinds of palms, the one for 
woollens, the other for ſilks: the firſt being one third 
ſhorter than the latter. 


PALMA-CHR1STI. A ſhrub growing abundantly in the An- 


tilles iſlands, where the inhabitants call it carapat. 
The trunk of the palma- chriſti is never thicker than the 
ſmall of the leg ; its wood is light, knotty, and almoſt 
hollow, being filled only with a ſmall quantity of a white 
pith ; its bark grey, thin, and ſmooth. Its leaves are in- 
terſected as thoſe of the vine, but ſmaller and rougher: 
It bears twice a year a kind of bean or almond, incloſed 
within a pod ; being ſmooth, ſhining, of a brown colour, 
and variegated with ſeveral other colours; within there is a 
white, ſtrong, and oily ſubſtance, whoſe taſte is ſome- 
what bitter. 
It is from this almond that the oil of palma-chriſti is 
extracted; which is done two ways; either with, or with- 
out fire: the former affording the beſt, and the latter the 
moſt oil, For this purpoſe the almonds of palma-chriſti are 
pounded in a wooden mortar ; afterwards they are boiled 
in water, and, as they boil, the oil (wimming on the ſur- 
face is ſkimmed off with a ſpoon: when they yield no 
more, the water is poured out by inclination, and the al- 
monds are preſſed, wrapped up in a coarſe cloth, to ex- 
tract what remains. | | 
The other kind is drawn only by expreſſion, without 
either hot water or fire. The almonds are firſt pounded, 
next put into a coarſe cloth, and put under the preis to 
ſquecze out the oil, which never becomes rancid, or im- 
bibes an ill taſte. This is that which is uſed moſt com- 
monly in medicine; tho' for want of it, the other is alſo 
uſed with ſucceſs, 
The diſorders it is good for, are cold humours, wherein it 
is uſed with brandy; contuſions alſo, and cholicks, are 
wonderfully allayed by it. 
This oil is ſweet, void of either an ill taſte or ſmell ; as 
tranſparent as oil of olives, burning as well as walnut- 
oil, and without ſmoke, wherein it by far ſurpaſſes train- 
oil, beſides that it conſumes not ſo readily, 


PALM“ cil, or Oil of Senegal. See Oil. 
PaLu- tree, is that which produces the date. See Date. 
PALMA Je. One of the Canary iſlands, ſituated in 19 deg- 


of W. lon. and 29 deg. of N. lat. See Canaries. 

A promontory on the ivory coaſt of 
Guinea, in Africa, ſituated in 8 deg. of W. lon. and 
4 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 


tilonia, ſituated on the Mediterranean, in 2 deg. 40 
Min, of E. lon, and 41 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. 

NN. A fort of chair, or ſedan, much uſcd by 
tte Chineſe, and other eaſtern people, to travel in; in 


Ingland carticd by men, in other countries by camels 
ad elephants, 


LIN TE 
be C nen). 
MRMO, Capit-l of the iſland of Sicily, ſituated on a 
i ihe Mediterranean, near the north coaſt of the 
and. in 13 dog. of E. lon. and 38 deg. 30 min. of. N. 
& lala iſlands, | ; 

E l, or Pelicate, A port of the Hither India, ſi- 
4 4 ine Coromandel coaſt, in 80 deg. of E. lon. 
UM v! N. lat. where the Dutch have a factory. 
=. A town on the iſland of Sumatra, ſituated 
* *& of E. lon. and 3 deg. of S. lat. See Sunda 


. 

C 8 fort of mantle, or looſe garment, ſometimes 
3 4 — of the garter; ſometimes applied to the 
., Ting, made of velvet, or other rich ſtuff, 


Which IS . . 
= chlown over coffins, that move in proceſſion 
9110 be buried; 


PAL OS. A port- town of Spain, in the province of An- 
daluſia, ſituated on the bay of Cadiz, in 7 deg. 15 min. of 
W. lon. and 37 deg, of N. lat. 

PALos Cape, or Cape Pals, is a promontory of Spain, in 
the province of Murcia, ſituated in 40 min. of XV. lon. 
and 37 deg. 40 min. of -N. lat, | 

PALUS MeoTis. See Palus Meotis. | 

PAMPHLETS. Any ſmall book ſtitched, or unbound: 

PANACHE. A meaſure uſed in the ifland- of Samos for 
grains, and dry legumes, weighing 25 lb. 3 panaches 
making the quillot, which weighs 75 lb. avoirdupois. 

PANAMA. The capital city of the province of Darien, 
or Terra Firma proper, in South America, ſituated in 
82 deg. of W. lon. and 9 deg. of N. lat. See Spaniſh 
America. ; | 

PANARIA. One of the Lipari iſlands, ſituated in 15 deg. 
of E. lon. and 39 deg. of N. lat. ſubje& to the King of 
the two Sicilies. Sce Italian Iſlands. 

PANARO. A river of Italy, which riſes in the Appenine 
hills, on the confines of Tuſcany; runs N. into the 
Modeneſe, and afterwards divides Modena from Roma- 
nia; then running E. paſſes by Ferrara, thro' the Fer- 


of Bavaria, and palatinate of the Rhine. 


I Out of and alſo laid over the corps com- rareſe, falling into the gulph of Venice at Valona; and 
N be herſe. is called the Po di Valona. 

Bam; weight of India, containing 3 ounces, and PANAY. One of the Philippine iſlands, ſubje& to Spain, 
—. ſituated in 119 deg, of E. lon, and 11 deg. of N. lat. 


See Philippines, 


de hay 1 long meaſure, taken from the extent 
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PANGFILS. A kind of ſilk ſtuff, manufactured in China, 
eſpecially in the province of Nanquin; being chiefly 
deſtined for the Japaneſe trade, | 

PANOSSAKES. Woollen cloths worn by the negroes 
of the African coaſts, and diſtributed there in abundance 
from the kingdom of Cantor, where the beft are made, 
by ſuch Europeans as trade on the river of Gambia; being 
uſually ſtriped with a flame colour, 

PANQUE. A plant growing in Chili in America, and. 
uſed for dying a fine black ; the leaves of this plant being 
round, tufted as the acanthus, and its ſtalk of a reddi 
colour, which, eaten raw, is reputed to refreſh, and to 

| have a very aſtringent quality. 

PAPER. A thin flexible leaf, either white, brown, or. 
blue, ' artificially prepared of ſome vegetable, or other 
ſubſtance, chiefly to write upon with ink. 

Paper, with regard to the manner of making it, and the 
materials employed therein, is reducible to divers kinds; 
as Egyptian, European, and Chineſe paper. 

There is alſo mention of the cotton paper, bark paper, 
and aſbeſtine or incombuſtible paper. 

PAPER, or Papyrus, was at firſt a plant, or kind of bul- 
ruſh, that grew upon the banks of the Nile ; being ap- 
plied by the Europeans to ſeveral uſes, as well as to that 
of writing paper, which was denominated from the plant ; 
and the Gauls had paper made of cotton. 

PAPER, among Europeans, is chiefly made of linen or 
hempen rags, beaten to a pulp in water, and moulded 
into ſquare ſheets, of the thickneſs required : but it may 
alſo be made of nettles, hay, turnips, parſnips, colewort 
leaves, earth-flax, or any thing that is fibrous; nay it 
may be made of white woollen rags, tho' this would not 
ſerve ſor writing, becauſe of the hairineſs. The Chineſe 
paper is ſo fine that many of the Europeans have thought 
it was made of ſilk, not conſidering, ſays Du Halde, 
that ſilk cannot be beat into ſuch a paſte, as is neceſſary 
to make paper: tho' the ſame author ſpeaks afterwards 
of a paper, or parchment, made of the balls of ſilk worms. 
Beſides the chief uſe of paper, which is for writing and 
printing on, there is a great conſumption of it in packing 
up goods, and on other occaſions, 

The manufaQture of paper has got footing in moſt coun- 
tries; tho* France, Holland, and Genoa, are the places 


where it ſucceeds beſt : in general, it depends much on 


the quality of the linen worn in the country where it is 
made : where that is fine, or coarſe, or brown, &c. the 
rags, and conſequently the paper made thereof, muſt be 
ſo too. Hence the whiteneſs of the Dutch and Flemiſh 
papers beyond the Italian and French ; and much more 
the German papers The Engliſh manufacture has not 
hitherto been in ſuch great reputation; but it is every 
day improving, inſomuch that the Engliſh now import 
little of the ordinary ſorts, which were formerly all 
brought from abroad ; yet paper-mills are of ſome ſtand- 
ing in England ; for one was erected at Dartford as early 
as the year 1588, by Mr, Spilman a German, and jew- 
eller to Queen Elizabeth. 

In reality, the deficiency of the Engliſh paper-manu- 


facture does not ſeem owing ſo much to the quality of 


the rags, as the want of {kill and attention in the maſters : 
but the encouragement given it by the legiſlature, in the 
high duty laid on foreign paper imported, it is to be hoped, 
will anſwer the purpoſes for which it was intended; and 
how conſiderable this is, will appear from the following 
ſtate. 
Genoa royal fine paper, pays per ream 7s. 7 1 d. Ge- 
noa royal ſecond, 68. 10 d. Fine Holland royal 7 s. 
74d. Fine Holland ſecond, 5s. Ordinary royal, 28. 
64d, Genoa demy-fine 3s. 104 d. Genoa demy-ſecond 
38. 14d. Dutch printing demy 3s. 44d. Genoa 
crown fine 38. 14 d. Genoa crown ſecond 2s. 4 2 d. 
Dutch crown fine 28. 44 d. Dutch crown ſecond 2 s. 
Genoa fools-cap fine 3s. 1: d. Genoa fools-cap ſe- 
cond 2s. 44 d. Dutch printing fools-cap 2s. Atlas 
fine 28s. 10 d. 
Papers are of various kinds : with regard to colours they 
may be divided into white, brown, blue, &c. with regard 
to quality into fine, ſecond, baſtard, ſuperfine, & c. with 
regard to uſe into writing, printing, preſſing, cap, cart- 
ridge, copy, chancery, pt, &c. with regard to dimen- 
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ſions, into demy, medium, crown, fools: 
ſuper-reyal, G elephant, atlas, &c 
to country, into Germany, Lom 7 
32 Le. 85 oaks Reel ) 
rench papers are divided into large. », | 
to the ſmall belong theſe called petit — 5% 
or baton royal, petit nom de Jeſus, and perit a 2a Ya 
thus nominated from the marks impreſſed an. the hamm 
making; alſo the cartier forthe backs of * then i ſubſtance; 
pot for the figure ſide 3 couronne, which has OE ug cark; into the f 
arms of the comptroller general of the "Ay : for that p 
with the arms of the late Chancellor Tellj; 2 "li which he 
* ; and chamby, or a chaſis la ſerpente, fb a» ing to th 
its mark, the ſerpent, which being extreme) ö from raves, al 
thin, is uſed by fan-makers, To the middling 10 8 . 
pets, Of © 


long the grand raiſin, ſimple, carre fimp} 
lombart, the three laſt of which are 1 — 10 of ropes t 
Y "ly 


wiſe beg 
When tl 
mill, and 
the mill tl 
mellow 0! 


or decompte ſimple, carr double, Pecu double, gran 16 again inte 
double, and couronne double, which three laff _ a ſizing or 


minated double on account of their fire 
neſs. Add to theſe the pantalen, or paper with the Dy 
arms, and grand-cornet, ſo denominated from te in 
preſſion on it. To the large belong the grand Je in 
tite and grande fleur de lys, chapelet, colombier 0 
dauphin, ſoleil, and Petoile, which are thus called — 
figures they bear, being all proper for printine either 
the letter preſs, or rolling preſs, alſo for merchant. book 
and for drawing. I he grand monde is the larvelt d 4 
There is alſo printed paper for the hanging of _ 
ſtamped paper, to write obligations, deeds, and contig 
upon; ruled paper for books of accompts, &c. To ki 
may be added cut paper and gilt paper for letters, 
Blue paper is a ſort uſed by tradeſmen to Wrap up goods 
as ſugar loaves, pieces of linen, &c. 
Blatting paper is paper not ſized, and, in which therewlf 
ink readily ſinks or ſpreads. It is uſed in books & 2 
compt, &c. in lieu of ſand, to prevent blotting and d 
figuring the oppoſite pages, The ſame is likewiſe uſed 
apothecaries in filtrating juices and other matten, f 
which the manica Hippocratis is not ſo proper. 
Teint, or demi-teint paper, for deſigning . on, is eith 
brawn, blue, or biſtered, 
Biſtered paper is white paper waſhed over with a {puny 
dipped in ſoot-water. Its uſe is to fave the labout of 
crayon in places which are to be ſhadowed the ſame dept 
with the teint of this paper. For light places, they 
made thereon with white chalk, 
Marbled paper is a ſort variouſly ſtaine?, or painted x 
were with divers colours, made by applying a ſheet « 
the ſurface of a liquor wherein colours diluted with 
or oxes gall are ſuſpended. | 
It is not material to ſay any thing here of other kinds 
paper, ſuch as the Egyptian bark, Chineſe paper, & 
being rather matters of curioſity, than commerce al 
Europeans. 
Paper is ſold by the ream every where, excep! 
the paper works of Auvergne, where it is ſold by wel 
at the rate of 14 ounces to the pound; each cam, © 
cording to its kind, being to weigh a certain num? 
ounds, preſcribed by authority. 
The Britiſh A vol. WW. 266, ſays, T hit ba 
the Revolution, there was hardly any other papet hs 
in England than brown : but the war enſuing and 5 
being laid from time to time on foreign paper, it * | 
encouragement to the paper- makers, that moſt oft ” 
gan to make white paper fit for writing and — 
which means, they brought it to ſuch great nr ; 
both for quantity and goodneſs, that they ſoon malt | 
two-thirds of what was conſumed in Great pope 
deprived the French nation of 100,000 1. 2 = * 
it received from Britain ſor 400, co reams © papel; 
58. a ream. 
The ſame author alſo obſerves, tha 
having writing and printing paper } 
body, it will not be amiſs to make it app®? 
and beneficial that manufacture 1s to 
which he ſets forth as follows. ih 
Rags are the main ingredient paper 1 Flac 
were formerly caſt away, and throw Rh, wh, 
but are now gathered with great Car 
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| heir livelihood by it, and would other- 
t crore this employs abundance of hands. 
= a, \ ſe rags are gathered, they are brought to the 
* hi ſtill employs more hands. After they are in 
nil, and et idem lie a while, till they are ſufficiently 
the mill the ten, and then put them into the tubs under 
mellow OT = to be broken into a kind of jelly or white 
the hamm "4 king like milk; and being thence carried 
4 the chief workman, upon a pair of moulds 
into the urpoſe, takes up the ſheets er water-leaves ; of 
for that * 4 or 5oo a day, more or leſs, accord- 
which * Gze and weight of the paper. Theſe water- 
ing to * being well preſſed between two felts, and 
ele well drained out, are carried up into the gar- 
Wa drying rooms, and there hung upon a multitude 
n Of 7 and from thence being brought down 
of —_ the ſizing- room, a liquot᷑ is there prepared for 
. or cumming every ſheet; the paper which is for 
2 but moderately ſized; but that which is 
Palle nicely, that it may bear ink. I his paper, 
1 's a ſecond time preſſed, and carried up into 
. arret, where it is hung upon the ropes to dry once 
CE and then, with a great deal of care and hard la- 
= preſſed a third, fourth, and fifth time, to make 
- ſmooth, and* of a good grain; when it is put up into 
iires and reams; a quire containing 24 or 25 ſheets, 
m 20 QUITCES. 

Nor — how many hands every individual ream 
of paper goes through before it is brought to perfection, 
it is plainly perceived that a great number of people are 
employed in each mill: tnen thoſe who gather the rags up 
ind down in all the counties of England, and bring them 
5 the mills; thoſe who make the felts, which takes up 
a good quantity of wool, being very thick, and for every 
ſheet of paper a piece of felt of the ſame ſize, or a little 
roger; the rope-makers, mould-makers, carpenters, wheel; 
wriohts, timber-merchants, ſmiths, and ſeveral other 
tales, who depend upon the building and keeping the 
mills in repair ; thoſe who ſell allum, copperas, cuttings, 
and pairings of gloves, parchment, and leather, all 
which are uſed at the ſizing or gumming of paper. All 
thoſe things conſidered, it cannot be denied, but a vaſt 
many people get their livelihood, or receive a benefit by 
this uſcful and ingenious manufacture. See Stationer. 
The French have lately invented a particular way of 
making (auff-boxes of paper, of any colour, which are 
actually as hard and durable as any made of wood, horn, 
or tortoiſe ſhell : and this manufaAure has alſo been in- 
noduced into England, where great quantities are made. 
There is likewiſe another new manufacture of paper 
rovght into England, which repreſents ſtucco-work, for 
onanenting of rooms. 
Þy the ſtatute of the 1oth of 


Queen Anne, which was 


Britiſh made paper was granted as follows, 


— 
a 
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born, —large cap, the ream - - o O 6 
1 . 
; ſmall ordinary, the ream - O 0 4 
Crown, — fine, the ream = - O 10 
ſecond the ream — — 009 
my — fine, the ream 8 „ 
ſecond, the ream - - - © 10 
lob cap fine, the ream - - O10 
=P ſecond, the ream ang 0 0 9 
f fine, the ream - - O 1 © 
Aj Wie ſecond, the ream | o O 6 
e nf * rown, the bundle containing 40 quires © © 6 
1 \ * paper, for every 100 l. of the real value 
wh e fold for at the next market-town, 


upon 
the oath of the maker 0 
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heals, paſte-boards, and ſcale-boards, the 
7% Printed, painted, or ſtained in Great Britain 
r .. Sags, Ke, beſides the aforeſaid duties, 
every yard ſquare © = 5 
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PAPER-mill. | 
PAPER-tree, is a tree growing in Japan, where it is culti- 


made perpetual by the third of Geo. I. the drawback 'on | 


has an expreſs diſſertation on the ſub- 
he tells us this faſhion ſcarce outlived half 


AF 


a day; and undertakes to ſhew that it is no new thing; 
but to have been practiſed among the ancients. But then 
it ſhould be conſidered, that the old Egyptian paper was 
a very different thing from this; as being likewiſe uſed - 
for ſails, ropes, &c. 

See Mill. 


vated in mountainous parts for the manufacture of paper. 


PAPERS, is a term for writings, eſpecially thoſe relating 


to a man's eſtate, property, dealings, or the like: in 
which ſenſe papers include books of accompts, invoices, 
orders ; alſo deeds, bonds, charters and the like. 


PAPER Currency, or Paper Credit, among 'bankers, and 


other negociants, is alſo uſed for exchequer-bills, bills of 
exchange, bank and promiſſory notes, bonds, mortgages, 
and transfers of ſtocks. See Bill and Exchange. 
In the year 17:0, multitudes were ruined by changing 
their money and lands for paper: but it is the uſe and 
effect of credit to repreſent money by paper. See Money. 
Subſtituting paper for money, and giving the paper an 
arbitrary value, was the way of paying debts introduced 
in France by Mr, Law. A royal bank was eſtabliſhed, 
to which people were to carry their money, and receive 
the value of it in bills, which were to paſs current in trade 
as ſo much money. 
It was made confiſcation of goods, and confinement to 
the gallies, for any man to keep above 40 livres by him 
of any but paper money : and when the regent was told 
what a rage was ſpirited up aginſt, him about the arrets 
for making paper current, and how openly the people 
threatned him, he anſwered coolly, the French were like 
watch-dogs, they would bark but not bite. 
In 1725, it was computed that the money- tranſactions of 
Great Britain for that year amounted to 126, 199, 328 J. 
though the national ſpecie was only 15,000,000 l. which 
ſhews what money circulation can effect, and how ſer- 
viceable it is in carrying on the trade of the world. But 
this great diſproportion between paper credit, and real 
ſpecie, may prove very pernicious to a ſtate ; as they in- 
creaſe the price of labours, and are a check upon in- 
duſtry, by baniſhing gold and filver out of the common 
channels of trade, See Fund, National Debt, Money, 
and Corn, 
By the ſtatute of the 24th of Geo. II. ſetting forth that 
the act of the 6th of Anne for aſcertaining the rate of 
foreign coins in her Majeſty's plantations in America, 
had been entirely fruſtrate) in Rhode ifl-nd, and Provi- 
dence plantations, Connecticut, the Maſlachuſets bay, 
and New Hampſhire in America, by their creating and 
iſſuing great quantities of paper bills of credit, by virtue 
of acts or votes of aſſembly, and making legal the tender 
thereof in payments for debts; and which bills have for 
many years paſt been depreciating in their value, where- 
by all debts of late years have been paid with a much leſs 
value than was contracled for, to the great diſcourage- 
ment and prejudice to trade and commerce, by occaſion - 
ing confuſion in dealings, and leitening of credit in thoſe 
parts ; therefore, for. preventing and remedying of the 
ſaid inconveniences, it was enacted, That no act or vote 
of aſſembly ſhould be paſſed within any of the ſaid colo- 
nies and pl.ntations, whereby any paper bills, or bills of 
credit of any kind ſhould be created or iſſued ; or where- 
by the time limited for diſcharging of ſuch as are already 
ſubſiſting ſhould be protracted or poſtponed ; or whereby 
any of them ſhould be depreciated in value, or ſhould 
be re- iſſued, or obtain a new and further currency ; but al! 
ſuch acts were declared to be null and void. 
That nothing therein ſhould extend to reſtrain rhe paſſing 
any act of aſſembly, in any of the ſaid colonies and plan- 
tations, for creating and ifluing ſuch paper bills, or bills 
of credit, as ſhould be heceſſary upon ſudden and ex- 
traordinary emergencies of government, in caſe of war 
or invaſion; ſo as in every ſuch act care be taken to aſ- 
certain the real value of all ſuch principal ſums for which 
the ſame ſhould be iſſued, and the intereſt to be paid 
thereon ; and ſo as a ſufficient fund be provided for diſ- 
charging the ſame, within as ſhort a time as may be, 
not exceeding five years at the fartheſt, by actual pay- 


ment of the principal, with the intereſt due _—_ 
| bat 
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That no paper currency, or bills of credit, which may 
be created or iſſued, purſuant to the proviſions before 
made in this act, ſhould be a legal tender in payment of 
any private bargains, or demands. 

That if any governor, or commander in chief, in any of 
the ſaid colonies or plantations, ſhould give his aſſent to 
any act, or vote of aſſembly, for the iſſuing of any paper 
bills of credit, or for prolonging the time limited for call- 
ing in and ſinking ſuch as were then ſubſiſting, and paſſing 
in payment; or for re-ifluing, or depreciating the ſame, 
contrary to the true intent and meaning of this act; the 
ſame ſhould be ip/o fats void, and ſuch governor, or his 
deputy, ſhould be immediately diſmiſſed, and for ever 
aſter rendered incapable of any public office er place of 
truſt, 

PAPOUS-Terra, or New Guinea, a large continent, a 
little S. of the equator, in the Pacific ocean, fituated in 
130 deg. of E. lon. E. of the Spice iſlands ; but how far 
it extends further to the eaſtward or ſouthward, is un- 
certain. It ſeems to be a barren inhoſpitable country, 
with few inhabitants; at leaſt, the Dutch have repre - 
ſented it as ſuch; and no nation has thought fit to make 
any ſettlements in it, or to ſend any colonies there. 

PAR, in commerce, an equality between different moneys; 
or ſo much as a perſon muſt give of one kind of ſpecie, 
to render it juſt equivalent to a certain quantity of an- 
other, See Money. 

The par differs from the courſe of exchange in this, that 
the par of exchange ſhews what other nations ſhould al- 
low in exchange, which is certain and fixed by the intrin- 
"ſic values of the ſeveral ſpecies to be exchanged: but the 
courſe ſhews what they will allow in exchange, which is 
uncertain and contingent, ſometimes more, ſometimes 
leſs, See Exchange. | 

Some have charged the merchants of England with a 
great error in ſuftering their neighbours to ſettle the par 
of exchanges far below what it ought to have been ſettled 
at ; by which means the Engliſh have been imperceptibly 
robbed of the greateſt part of their filver, and no ſmall 
part of their gold. ; 

For inſtance, it was reckoned for upwards of 40 years, 
that 37 Dutch ſchillings, and 4 ninths of their groſs 
Flemiſh, were exactly equal to, or on a par with the 
Engliſh pound ſterling, or 20 ſhillings ; whereas it ap- 
pears demonſtrably that the Engliſh loft between 4 and 7 
per cent. by every ſuch exchange : which is ſufficiently elu- 
cidated by Sir Iſaac Newton's eſſays and calculations on 
foreign coins, under the article of Exchange. 

The old French coin of 60 ſols, before the late diminu- 


tion, was equivalent to 48. 6d. of England; to 100 


deniers groſs of Holland; and to 101 of thoſe of Cologne; 
to 48 Lubec ſols of Germany and Hamburg: to 88 
creuxcs of Auſburg, and go of Frankfort, 83 of Bolſam, 
and 84 of Switzerland ; to 8 julios and a halt of Rome, 
and as many of Ancona; to 3 teſtoons of Florence, 58 
foldi of Leghorn, 83 of Genoa, 94 of Milan, 60 of 
Nova; to 5 lires or livres of Genoa, 4 lires and 10 ſoldi 
of Lucca, 8 lires of Bergama, 3 lires and 15 ſoldi of 
Savoy; to 9 carlins of Naples, and as many of Sicily; 
21 groats and three fifths of Venice, 24 of Naumbourg ; 
to 372 maravedis of Spain, to 600 rees of Portugal ; to 
4 tarins and 15 grains of Malta; to 120 aſpers of Con- 


ſtantinople; to a demi-hongre of gold of Hungary; to 


two florins of Liege, 3 of Straſbourg, and 20 of Raconis; 
to 90 groats or groches of Poland, and 24 of Berlin; to 


80 marks of copper of Sweden; to 50 grievnas of cop- 


per of Muſcovy ; and, laſtly, to 4 oorts of Denmark. 
PARA. A dry meaſure uſed by the Portugueſe in the Eaſt 
Indies to meaſure peaſe, beans, rice and other things, 
weighing about 22 pounds avoirdupoiſe. 
PARAC, Parat, or Paraſi. A ſmall filver coin current 
in Turkey, for 1% d. ſterling; 3 aſpres making the 
arac: but it is otherwiſe called meidin. See Meidin. 
PARAGOYA. One of the Philippine iſlands, fituated a 


little north of Borneo, and near 300 miles long. See 


Philippines. | 
PARAGUAY, or Paragegue. A celebrated plant of the 


' ſhrub kind, growing in ſome provinces of South America, 


eſpecially Paraguay, whence its name; though better 


uſed by domeſticks and ſlaves: the latter 2 s leh 
the richeſt : but both are of ſo much os. — Fa 


PAR 


known in England under the d a 
* 8 enominaiton of 7 South. 
This plant, which riſes not above a f | 
has very ſlender branches, and leave 3 
it may be looked on as a kind of 
like the oriental, taken infuſed in hot water beigg 
communicates a colour and ſmell early lik » tO which 
2 tea ſeen in Europe. ; © thoſe of the 
here are two kinds of paraguay; th 
paraguay, the other camini, 4 3 ſin] 
mini; which laſt is moſt eſteemed, and ſolo ay 
ow -»3 the other. wh 
he firſt the Spaniards call yerva c | 
with ſticks, becauſe full of broken — 


| half h. 
8 like thoſe Gas 
Occidental tea, 85 


(+ 


third 
that is heh 


of ſuch abſolute neceſſity, that no perſons ; 
America will live without them. The wor 
of Potoſi would ſtand till, if the maſters di pare 
to ſupply the poor ſlaves Jabouring there with Paraguy cle in 
which is their conſtant remedy againſt those hs their cl 
ſteams wherewith they would otherwiſe he Ce ſend v. 
nor will a ſervant engage himſelf with any maſte 5 Flander 
out the condition of paraguay for drink, 1 That o 


n that rt G 
ks of the Mines 
d not take yp 


Parchm 


The paraguay makes one of the moſt conſiderable 1 
ticles of the South American commerce. At ben _ 
Chili, and Buenos-Ayres, there are aboye two mil enk 
worth ſold per annum, which paſles almoſt altozeth * * 
through the hands of the Jeſuits. The uſe of * | 8 
was once introduced in England, where manz — 0 
like it as well as tea: but foreigners ſay that their ow : * 
bation flowed more from their intcreft than taſle; in ie . 


gard they came fo eaſily by it, on account ot tet con paſeed tl 
merce with the Spaniards of South America, and Buer 


Ayres, ſince the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. * 
The preparation of the plant, and the making it ht Goa, at 
drink, is much the ſame with that of tea, except th 3 
they infuſe both leaves and wood ; that they drink it in 2 quiver 


mediately out of the veſſel it is made in, without letti ſt:rling. 


it have time to infuſe, by reaſon of the black tincture) There is 
gives; and that to prevent leaves and all from coming than this 
they ſuck it thro” a ſilver or glaſs pipe, which goes tau the Por 
the company one after another, counterfe 
Beſides all the virtues which the eaſtern pecple aſcribe country, 
their tea, as to be good in diſeaſes of the head, breall, ft colts,” a 
mach, againſt phlegm, and to reſtore ſlecp; the Awe There i; 


cans attribute to theirs, this further, of purifying i without 
kinds of water, how foul and corrupt ſoever, by only i Naraffes, 
fuſing it therein either hot or cold, Thus, having - n the ſtr 
ways ſome of it with them, if they meet with none touch, ar; 
the worſt waters in the vaſt deſarts to be croſſed in gat the Euro 
from Buenos-Ayres to Peru and Chili, they are not alta ARDOS. 
to drink it, after ſtceping ſome of the plant a litte ut and aon, 


therein: it is alſo held ſovereign againſt the car a we. . 
putrid fevers. | KEIRA: 
PARAH. A dry meaſure uſed in the Eaſt Indies, 3 wet Ind 
which make a peck. _ A ſecthe f 
PARALLEL Sailing, in navigation, is the failing under Ihe nan 
parallel of latitude. See Sailing. ud wink 
Of this there are but three caſes ; 1K, given, the def = pla 
ture, and diſtance; required the latitude. The © al like 
for which is, as the difference of longitude is to If ang wal 
dius, ſo is the diſtance to the co-line of the latitude: 1 en ec 
Given the difference of longitude between t ot | ts ( 
der the ſame parallel; required their diſtance. *r k Geoff 
non is, as the radius is to the difference of lange. 2% Cal 

is the co-ſine of the latitude to the diſtance. 3 * T7 nu 
the diſtance between two places in ti lace 11 Py re 
required their difference of longitude. TROEG * The p. 0 
the co-fine of the latitude to the diſtance, ſo ib the“ un 36 
to the difference of longitude. 8 par Exe 
PARANGON. The largeſt kind of pearl. See ** 0 "= g 
PARANGON of Venice, is alſo a term at Smyrna! 4 e 8 
of the meſt beautiful ſtuffs which the eee, 3 l 
chants import there: but there are allo Padua fe ak IRERE N 
PARAPH, or Paraphe, A mark, or ſignature oe Bl”. 
flouriſh, &c. cuſtomarily made by people their wal Ur counſe] 


caſion to ſign their names often, to proven 
being counterfeited. PARA 


* 


PAR 


1 Torkiſh coin uſed in Candia, worth about 


PAR 


perſon, being conſulted on any point, introduces his an · 
os ſterling, being of ſilver, as in all other ſtates ſwer, in Italian, with mi pare, that is, I think, it ſeems 
g farthing? Signior, but of a very baſe alloy. to me, 
of the ALLE ſmall coin current at Milan, worth The method of negotiating, eſpecially that of bills of 
B o_ 3 1 255 . exchange, being borrowed from the Italians, moſt trading 
12d, ſter 1 in a ſhip, is a rope uſed inſtead of a pair cities, particularly Lyons, retain the uſe of pareres, which 
aRBUNC hoiſt heavy goods in and out of a ſhip's hold. are the advices or opinions of merchants and negotiants, 
of lings, * part, portion, or bundle of ſome great quan- ſerving as acts before notaries, when given by authority 
ARCEL-. 0 le 4. quantity conſidered abſolutely, * of a judge conſervator, or at a particular conſultation, for 
tity, 4 Aide, diſtribute, or allot goods into parts or maintaining the right of the conſultor. 


= oa ſhip-board, or elſe where. PARIA. A lake in Peru, in South America, in the pro- 


ebenes, is a bill, or writing, containivg the par- = vince of Sos Charcas, ſituated in 67 deg. of W. lon. and 
__ f the goods ſold by a tradeſman to his cuſtomer. 22 dep. of S. lat. 100 miles N. W. of La Plata, 
— 15 NT. Sheep or goats ſkin prepared after a pe- PARIAN Marble, See Marble. 


r manners which renders it proper for ſeveral uſes ; PARIS. The metropolis of France, fituated in 2 deg. 25 
culia 


ve © naturaliſeg + : 5 f a. 1 1 
q counſe} a in other countries ſignifying the advice, ticularly the trading powers; the laws affecting trade. 17 3 

01 4 merchant or negotiant; for that ſuch a the nature of exchange, and the public funds: all which 11.4 
RA | 7 G are 1 1 


irticularly for writing on, covering of books, and other 
. is begun by the ſkinner, and ended by the 
— maker. It conſtitutes a very conſiderable ar- 
* in the French commerce, being made in moſt of 
* cities 3 and, beſides the conſumption at home, they 
- ſt " antities abroad; particularly to England, 
ſend valt quan 
Fundets, Holland, Spain, and Portugal. Yo 
That called virgin parchment, and which ſuperſtitious 
pecple believe to be made of a kind of caul wherein ſome 
euren are incloſed in the womb, is nothing but a ſort 
Cmewhat thinner and finer than the reſt, proper for cer- 
tain purpoſes, as fans, &c. and made of the ſkin of an 
abortive lamb, or kid. : 
Whatis called vellum is only parchment made of the ſkins 
of 2bortive calves, or at leaſt of ſucking calves; it is 
finer, whiter, and ſmoother, than the common parchment, 
but prepared in the ſame manner, except that it is not 
paſſed thro' the lime- pit. | : 
IRDAO, or Pardo xerafin. A ſilver coin of baſe alloy, 
fruck by the Portugueſe in the Eaſt Indies, current at 
Goa, and upon the coaſt of Malabar ; having for im- 
preſſi2n on one ſide a St. Sebaſtian, and on the reverſe 
aquiver of 4 arrows, being worth 3œo rees, or 1 s. 8 4 d. 
ſterling, 
Der b ſcarce a coin in the Eaſt Indies more falſified 
than this; which happens more thro' the diſhoneſty of 
the Portugueſe, than that of the pagan Indians who 
counterfeit it, by coining an abundance of them up the 
country, and afterwards tranſporting them upon the 
conds, and into the towns of the greateſt commerce. 
There is hardly a poſſibility of receiving thoſe pardaos 
without being cheated, unleſs the exchangers called 
Aaaffes, who are Indian Chriſtiane, ſtood not deſignedly 
the ſtreets to examine them; which is done by the ſole 
buch and without any other precaution, being better than 
the Zuropeans can effect by ſcale or touchſtone. 
ARDOS. A kind of filver coin, current at Moſambique 
ne 8 the coaſt of Africa, valued at 200 rees, or 1 s. 
1d, | 
RA. BRAVA. The root of a plant growing in the 
Velt Indies, chicfly in Mexico and Brazil; eſteemed a 
ea for the cure of the ſtone and gravel. 
Ite name, which in the original Portugueſe ſiguifies 
Fl wine, or baſtard-wine, bears a good deal of analogy 
* plant, which has branches loaden with leaves per- 
. ? like thofe of the vine, and which, like them, creep 
* walls and trees. The Portugueſe value this root. 
— eq al footing with the ipeczcuanha : and ſome 
* cal it by corruption, parada brava. 
N N 2 attributes the efficacy of this root, in ne- 
he 5 * to its diſſolving the viſcid matters whereby 
A — 0 of the ſand, &c. were cemented together : 
Ame 15 Ses it with the ſame intention in jaundices, 
7% c. It being adminiltred in decoction. ; 
"oh ver bold it, alſo a remedy for dyſenteries, 
Ir es of venomous beaſts, and other purpoſes. 
. - 8 Pirenze. A port town of Iſtria in the 
Vene „ ence, ſituated on a bay of the gulph of 


"ice, In 1 T7 . 5 
vin, of N. 4 deg. 10 min. of E. lon. and 45 deg. 30 


ER E. fn 
d. „, commerce, an Italian term which begins to 


min. of E. lon. and 48 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. Sce 


France. 


PARISH-Clerks company of London, is a city fraternity in- 


corporated by letters-patent of the 17th of Henry III. in 
12.33, by the name of the fraternity of St. Nicholas, by 
which they were known, till re-incorporated 'by charter 
of the gth of James I. dated the 19th of January 1611. 
In the year 1625, this company, by a decree of the court 
of ſtar chamber, obtained a privilege for keeping a print- 
ing-preſs in their hall, for printing the bill of mortality; 
for which purpoſe a printer is aſſigned them by the Arch- 
bilhop of Canterbury, Yet, notwithſtanding this ad- 
vantage, it is reputed to be one of the moſt defeQive 
of any of its kind; none being mentioned therein but ſuch 
as are burying goods. This company is by charter ſtriꝗly 
enjoined to make report of all the weekly chriſtenings 
and burials in their reſpective pariſhes, by 6 o' clock on 
Tueſday in the afternoon ; but this is by a by-law changed 
to 20 clock of the ſame day, that the King and the 


Lord Mayor may have an account thereof a day before 


its publication. 


The above grants to this company were confirmed by 


letters- patent of the 11th of Charles I. dated the 27th of 
February 1636, by the title of The maſter, wardens, 
and fellowſhip of pariſh-clerks of the cities of London, 
Weſtminſter, borough of Southwark, and 15 out- pariſhes. 
This community conſiſts of a maſter, two wardens, 1 7 
aſſiſtants, and the whole body of pariſh clerks, who have 
a convenient hall in W oodſtreet to treat of their affairs, 


PARISIS. A French money of accompt, formerly a real 


coin ſtruck at Paris, at the ſame time time with the tour- 
nois ſtruck at Tours. 

The pariſis exceeded the tournois by one-fourth ; ſo that 
the livre or pound pariſis was 25 ſols ; and the livre tour- 
nois 20: the ſols and deniers pariſis, &c. in proportion. 
See Livre. 


PARK, commonly means a large field, or tract of ground 


incloſed, in which beaſts of chace are kept for ſport, 
either of a prince, nobleman, or gentleman ; from whence 
the fiſnmongers of London are ſupplied with venifon. 


PARLIAMENT of Great Britain, is the legiſlative body 


of the kingdom, conſiſting of King, Lords, and Commons, 
who enact and repeal all ſuch laws as tend to the pro- 
ſperity or prejudice of the kingdom. The houſe of com- 
mons is the grand inqueſt of the kingdom, being com- 
poſed of 558 members: of which, in England, there are 
80 knights for 40 counties, 50 citizens for 25 cities, 
334 burgeſſes for 167 boroughs of two repreſentatives 
each, 5 burgeſſes for 5 boroughs of one repreſentive each, 
4 repreſentatives for the 2 univerſities, and 16 barons for 
the 8 cinque ports: in Wales there are 12 knights for 
12 counties, and 12 burgeſſes for the boroughs: and in 
Scotland there are 30 knights for the ſhires, and 15 bur- 
geſſes for the boroughs. 

The Britiſh ſenator is an auguſt character, as the com- 
merce and glory of the nation depend on the reſolutions 
of parliamen: ; therefore, every member ſhould be con- 
verſant with the principal branches of trade, the different 
manufactures, and all the branches of the public revenues: 
the cuſtoms, duties, exciſe, and all kinds of taxes; the 


imports and exports into and from his own country ; the 


conſtitution, views, and intereſt of foreign nations, pa-- 


PAS 


are repreſented under their ſeveral articles in this dictio- 


PARMA. A duchy in Italy, ſubject to Don Philip. See 

taly. h 

PARMESAN. A cheeſe brought, or reputed to be brought, 
from Parma in Italy; but moſt of the cheeſes of this 
name, and thoſe of Milan, are made at Lodi, See 
51 0 

PAR GS. One of the ſmalleſt of the Turkiſh Archipelago 
iſlands, ſituated in 25 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 36 
deg. 30 min. of N. lat. See Turk:/þ Iſlands, 

PARPIROLLE. A ſmall coin of Savoy, ſtruck at Cham- 
berry, being a kind of ſol, of billon or copper, mixed 
with ſilver, worth 4d. ſterling : but there are other par- 
pirolles called the ſmall croſs, which are ſtruck at Gex, 
and have a leſs alloy of ſilver. 

PARRELS, in a ſhip, are made of trucks, ribs, and ropes, 
which go about the maſt, faſtened to the yard at both 
ends, and together with the breaſt-ropes, hold the yard 
cloſe to the maſt. 

PARTERRE. A kind of ſattin or damaſk, ſo called be- 
cauſe variegated with natural flowers, which*by their di- 
verſity repreſent the enamel of a parterre. They were 
invented in France, but wretchedly imitated at Amfter- 
dam. 


PARTNER, in trade, is a perſon that has a ſhare in a 


common ftock, and muſt abide by the ſucceſs of the un- 
dertaking, whether profitable or diſadvantageous. 
PASSAGE, in commerce, or Right of paſſage, is an im- 
poſition which ſome princes exact by their officers and 
farmers, in certain narrow cloſe places of their ter- 
ritories, either by land or ſea, on all veſſels, vehicles, 
and carriages of all kinds; and even ſometimes on per- 
ſons, and paſſengers coming in or going out of ports, &c. 
The paſſage of the Sound, which carries ſhips out of the 
German into the Baltic ſea, is the moſt celebrated paſſage 
in Europe: the duties of which belong to the King of 
Denmark, and are paid at Elſeneur or Cronenburg. 
All the nations that trade in this part of the north, bave 
always been ſubjeR to this duty, except the Swedes who 


were exempted by the treaty of peace in 1658, becauſe - 


they poſleſs the oppoſite fide of the ſtreight. 
But the war of the North, ſo fatal to the Swedes, made 


them loſe their privilege ; and by the peace concluded in 


1720 between Denmark and Sweden, their condition 
became ſcarce better than that of other nations. 
The French enjoy there alſo ſome exemption ; but it 
regards not the duties, only the viſiting of their veſſels 
and goods, and the time of payment, for which they are 
allowed three months. See Sound, and Denmark. 
PassAGE. A port-town of Spain, in the province of Biſ- 
cay, ſituated in 1 deg. 50 min. of W. lon, and 43 deg. 
30 min. of N. lat. 


PASSAO Cape. A promontory of Peru, in South Ame- 


rica, juſt under the equator, in 81 deg. of W. lon. 


PASSPORT. A licence, or letter, from a prince or go- 


vernor, granting liberty and ſafe conduct, to travel, enter, 
and go out of his territories, freely, and without mo- 
leſtation : the paſſport being properly given to friends, 
and the ſafe-conduct to enemies. 
Paſquier takes paſſport to have been introduced for paſſe- 
par-tout, Balzac mentions a very honourable paſſport 
given by an emperor to a philoſopher in theſe terms: If 
there be any one on land or ſea, hardy enough to moleſt 
Potamon, let him conſider whether he be ſtrong enough 
to wage war with Czſar.” \ | 

PAss PORT, is alſo uſed for a licence granted by a prince 

for the importing, or exporting merghandiſes, or goods, 
without paying the duties. 
Merchants ſometimes procure ſuch paſſports for certain 
kinds of commodities ; and they are always given to am- 
baſſadors and miniſters, for their baggage, equipage, and 
attendants. 

Pas$PORT, is likewiſe a licence obtained for the importing 
or exporting of merchandiſes deemed contraband, and 
publickly declared ſuch ; as gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, 
ammunition of war, horſes, corn, wool, &c. upon paying 
duties: , | 


F AS 
A ſafe conduct is a ſecurity given b 
great ſeal to a ſtranger, for his f. 


Y the Kin 
afe coming” mel 


aſſing out of the realm, and touchi A . 
— ſtatutes. 5 aching which ther ny. 
Protections are of two ſorts, a public Proteg; And th 
a prince takes upon him the defence of anoth " Vi place o 
ſtate, for his bonour or profit; or a Privat er Prince of his 
perſons, or ſhips; which is in effect n as Protein any C0 
port for ſuch purpoſe. By the law of wot, a fon of 
is protected owes all reſpect and honour to wk et any co 
againſt whom he ought not to conſpire or i rated By the 
thing: and, on the other hand, the ted of that 
defend, and ſuccour the protected, and uſe him 5 the ad. 
otherwiſe he may withdraw himſelf from mug vel; from u 
and feek another. And the Genoeſe havin Moth hours 2 
. ſelves under the protection of the French Kin 1 bis pal 
whereupon he changed their conditions Vit "ng the bur 
2 * * C's 5 his will to deprive * 3 the 1 
when he ſhould think fit. , and al 
In protections of ſhips and perſons, there; And by 
great faith kept by the a for at this an = the Ki 
has a protection from Barbary, the Pitates of ö paſipor! 
if they ſeize any ſhip will reſtore it ; and if denke bed 
protection, yet if the ſhip be taken within fight of l exerciſe 
_ caſtles, the prize is not abſolute ; but if refiſtance * 2 
and there be a caption, ſhe then becomes the captas miion 
ever, as the price of blood. — ; 8 
The ſtatute of Magna Charta, gth Hen, III. cap. 0, the Ki 
dains, that all merchant ſtrangers ſhall nave (jv palport 
duct of coming into, going, out of, and remining 
England, to buy and ſell, &c. if they are not ox 
prohibited; except in time of war, and they ate d en 
enemy's country: and by 27th Edw. III. cp. 2. f Thom: 
conduct is to be granted to merchant {trangers, not a or We 4 
enemies, to come and dwell-in the kingdom, and ry jor exec 
at their pleaſure; as alſo to ſell their goods and cd Ben 
— without having them taken from them aj Re 
their wills. | 
By 20th Hen. VI. cap. 1. all letters of ſafe-condud gran Ince | 
to the King's enemies, or any other perſons, {al by en 
enrolled in the chancery of the lord the King, of recs dan 
before ſuch letters ſhall be delivered to them to wh mon 
the ſame ſhall be granted; or ſhall be void and & -ayp 
effect: and if at any time hereafter, any goods or m ou 
chandiſes are taken by Engliſh ſubjects upon the (ta 3 
the coaſts of the ſame, loaden in any ſhip or vel * ep 
longing to enemies, and not having ſufficient letter a 
ſafe- conduct, enrolled in form aforeſaid ; they wh will 4s 
ſhall ſo take the ſame goods, ſhall enjoy them vit «> 70 
any reſtitution thereof to be made, to whatſoever * = 
ſons the ſaid goods or merchandiſes, at the time of tak = 
or before, were belonging, al A 
And the King's ſubjects, taking ſuch ſhips Jaden! alplic 
merchandiſe, not having or ſhewing letters of lat we 
duct, and bringing them by force to a certain port l lhe . 
the realm, ſhall not reccive damage in their perſon "hip 
goods for ſo doing, if they be ready to make 0 eh and ca 
tion of the ſame ſhips and merchandiſe, within 215 ' 
able time after they ſhall have knowledge of letters And the 
ſafe · conduct, enrolled in the ſaid chancery of cc el by 
fore the taking of them. | 
A late act 4th Geo. II. cap. 18 recites, th! 4 2 
are ſubſiſting between the King and the N 77 
of Barbary; by which it is ſtipulated, that all * 0 the 
longing to his Majeſty or his fubjects, may pas © | Gnoura 
. al N 
and enter into the harbours of the ſaid gover Monwe, 
without any ſeizure or moleſtation, upon pon ; gymaſte 
of a certain form, under the hand and ſeal Ef * ad reve 
miſſioners for executing the office of Lord Hig * B ſecuf 
called Mediterranean paſſes. It is therefcte . game 
ordained, That if any perſon ſhall, within bs uit A. 
* ithe falfly forge 0! een 
dominions, or without the ſame, jallt\ 'ors Medien blem 
any paſs for any ſhip, commonly called a apt e. laſtz 
paſs, or ſhall alter or eraſe any paſs made 5 } Jen 0 inhab 
miſſioners for executing the ſaid office of If 44 ol: a 
or ſhall publiſh as true, any forged, altes pry Wiſted j 
paſs, knowing the ſame to be forges, 3 0 W you, 
perſon being convicted in Great Britain, W Gp ang 


40s olantations Where ſuch offence ſhall be commit- 
wel * guilty of felony without benefit of clergy. 
405 a a 
See Tang: es, which ſhall be committed in any 
and the Ace Riu, either within the dominions 
lace out 2 ty, or without, may be tried and adjudged in 
of his wy * England, by virtue of the King's commil- 
all 4 and Terminer, and goal - delivery, or before 
. urt # Juſticiary in Scotland. 
any of laws of France, no veſſel ſhall go out of any port 
By the kingdom to put to ſea, without a paſſport from 
of ys ra, recorded at the admiralty office of the place 
yu ee the maſter departs: and within twenty-four 
E ho the maſter's arrival in any port, he ſhall preſent 
2 ot, and declare the place and time of his departure, 
* * and lading oſ his ſhip, the courſe he has ſteer'd, 
of ES he has run, the diſorders happened in his ſhip, 
10 a the conſiderable circumſtances of h's voyage, &c. 
* /a treaty Marine, made by King Charles II. with 
* King of France, in the year 1677, a form of a 
ſnort, or ſea brief, is appointed, to be given by the 
pie High Admiral of England, or thoſe to whom the 
exerciſe of admiralty-juriſdiction is ordinarily committed; 
or by the mayor OT other chief magiſtrate, or the com- 
wilioners, or other principal officers of the cuſtoms, in 
their reſpective ports and places within the dominions of 


paſſport 1s as follows : 


An Engliſh Paſſport for ſhipping. 
To all to whom theſe preſents ſhall come, greeting. 
Thomas Earl of P. Lord High Admiral of England, &c. 
or we A. B. C. D. E. F. &c, Eſqrs. Lords Commiſſioners 
for executing the office of Lord High Admiral; or we 
the commiſſioners, or principal officers of the cuſtoms 
in the city or port of, &c. do teſtify and make known, 
That G. H. maſter or commander of the ſhip called the 
Prince Frederick, hath appeared before us, and declared 
by ſolemn oath, That the ſaid ſhip or veſſel, containing 
ou: two hundred tons, of which he is at preſent maſter, 
3 aforeſaid, doth belong to the inhabitants of &c. within 
the dominions of the King of England: and in regard it 
would be moſt acceptable to us, that the ſaid matter or 
h commander be aſſiſted in his juſt and lawful affairs: we 
: do hereby requeſt you, and every of you, whereſoever 
2 the (aid maſter or commander ſhall arrive with his ſhip, 
n and the goods laden on board and carried in her, that you 
1 vil pleaſe to receive him coutteouſly, and uſe him kindly; 
nd admit him, upon paying the lawful and uſual cuſtoms, 
and other duties, to enter into, remain in, and paſs from 


your ports, rivers, and dominions, and there to enjoy 


a ul kind of right of navigation, traffic, and commerce, in 
| al places where he ſhall think fit, without any interrup- 
ton; which we ſhall moit willingly and readily acknow- 
elze, upon all occaſions. In teſtimony and confirmation 
Wereof, we have, with our hand, ſigned theſe preſents, 
and cauſed them to be ſealed with our ſeal. Dated the 

day of, &c. in the year, &c. 


be like form of paſſport, mutatis mutandis, ſhall b 
by the moſt chriſtian king of France. 


And t 
uled 


The form of a Dutch paſſport or certificate for ſhips that 
8 from the United A ew FE Ja 
9 the moſt ſerene, moſt iluſtrwus, moſt mighty, moſt 
3 and prudent lords, emperors, kings, com- 
* ths, princes, dukes, counts, barons, lords, bur- 
nd too 's, ſheriffs, counſellors, judges, officers, juſtices 
a _— of all cities and places, as well eccleſiaſtical 
ky, 1 who ſhall ſee or read theſe preſents. We 
matters and governors of the city of, &c. do certify, 
y blem lhip-maſter appearing before us, hath declared 
ke, 1 n oath, that the ſhip called, &c. containing about, 
of which he is the preſent maſter, belongeth 
ants of the ſaid United Provinces ; ſo help him 
5 we would willingly ſee the ſaid ſhip-maſter 
vou 4. is Juſt affairs, we do requeſt you and every 
wb 5 wa * ete the aboveſaid maſter ſhall arrive with bis 


4 913, that you will pleaſe to receive him cour- 


de King of Great Britain, to ſhips and veſſels; which 


PAT 


teouſly, and uſe him kindly ; admitting him u n paying 
uſual dues, tolls, and other cuſtoms, p 9 
main in, and paſs from your ports, rivers, and territories, 
and there to trade, deal, and negotiate | 


in any port or place, 
in ſuch ſort and manner as he ſhall deſire ; Which — ſhall 


moſt readily acknowledge in the like occaſion. In wit- 


neſs whereof, we have cauſed the ſeal of our City to be 
hereunto put. 


A general maritime paſſport, for a Swediſh or other ſhip te 
paſs the Sound of — P Pp 

We conſu's and ſenators of the town of &c. certif , That 

the ſhip, &c. commanded by,&c. belongs to our ſaid town, 

or ſome other town, in Sweden; and is laded only with 
goods belonging to Swedes, and bound for the ocean, as 
the maſter and the owners thereof have declared before 
us in our court, defiring this certificate as a proof of the 
ſame; the ſhip and goods being thereby to be exempted 
from all taxes and vexations in the paſſage of the Sound 
2nd the Belt, according to the treaties between the two 
kingdoms. ln teſtimony whereof, we- have cauſed the 
ſeal of the town to be put to thele preſents, which we 

"x likewiſe cauſed to be ſign'd by the clerk, Given, 
e. 

PASTEBOARD. A thick kind of paper, formed of ſe- 
veral ſheets paſted together, and uſed chiefly in the bind- 
ing of books, letter caſes, hat-caſes, gloves, and the like. 

PASTEL, or Paſtil, ſometimes uſed to ſignify the plant 
otherwiſe called woad, or glaſs-wort. See ad. 

A great trade of all kinds of paſtel is carried on by the 
Dutch, who have it from Toulouſe, and Caen, in France 
Erford, and Juliers, in Germany; the Canary iſlands ; 
Spain, and Portugal: its eſtimation, and duties of im- 
portation and exportation, being different purſuant to its 
quality. 

PASTEL of ſcarlet, is the powder found in the ſcarlet grain 
when new. See Scarlet. 

PASTEL among painters, &c. a ſort of paſte made of ſe- 
veral colours, ground up with gum- water, either together 
or ſeparately; in order to make crayons to paint with on 
paper, or parchment, 

PASTES. A kind of confeQs, almoſt dry, made of ſugar, 
fruits, or lowers. S2e Confect. 

PASTRANEA. A name given to the ſalt beef brought 
from ſeveral parts of the Black ſea. 

PASTRY-Co44, is a perſon whoſe buſineſs conſiſts in mak- 
ing all kinds of paſtry, jellies, preſerves, and confections, 
which is a very profitable buſineſs in London. 

PATAC. A coin of Avignon in France, fix of which are 
a halfpenny ſterling, being current and pretty common 
in Provence and Dauphine. 

PATACA. A term given by the Portugueſe to the Spaniſh 
piaſtre, or piece of eight: but there are half and quarter 
patacas; the pataca being worth 750 rees, or 48. 24d, 
ſterling. | | 
Samuel Ricard, who in his general treatiſe of commerce 
calls them alſo patagons, diſtinguiſhes two kinds of them, 
which he eſtimates not altogether upon the above footing : 
the one are ſtamped patacas: but according to this au- 
thor, the firſt are worth 600 rees, or 3s. 44 d. ſterling ; 
the ſecond only 500, or 2s. 9 4 d. ſterling. 

PATAGON, Patach, or Pattacan. A Flemiſh filver coin, 
current for 4s. 4 1 d. ſterling, which, upon account of 
its value, and cornuted figure, is confounded with rix- 
dollars, and rials of eight. 

Beſides the Flemiſh patagons, there were ſeveral formerly 
ſtruck in Franche-Comté, ſome of the weight and in- 
ſcription of thoſe of Flanders, and others ſomewhat 
more; as thoſe which had a croſs with leaves, and a 
crown on one ſide, and on the arms the reverſe of Bur- 
gundy. | i 
Some authors give alſo the name of patagon to the pa- 
taque of Portugal. 

The patagon of Holland is worth 4 s. 4 # d. ſterling: and 
the patagon of Liege is worth 4s. 7 f d. ſterling, 

PATAN, or Pettan. A town of India, fituated in 89 
deg of E. lon. and 27 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. Sce 

ndia. | 


PATAQUE. 
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PATAQUE. A filver coin of Portugal, worth 3s. 44 d. 
ſterling. | 

PAT ARD. A ſmall copper coin, current in Flanders, 
and the neighbouring provinces, 8 of which make a penny 

ſterling. 

PATARD, is alſo a Dutch money of accompt. 

PATCHUCA. A city of Mexico in North America, near 
which is a filver mine, ſituated in 103 deg. of W. lon. 
and 21 deg. of N. lat. 

PATENTS, or Letters patent, in law, the King's letters 
ſealed with the great ſeal, ſerving to convey the title or 
property of ſome grant, favour, privilege of a new eſta- 
bliſhment, or the like. See Monopoly and Letters-patent. 
They have their name becauſe delivered open, ut pateant 
omnibus, by way of contradiſtindion from letters de cechet 

which are ſealed. 

PATENTEE, is he to whom the King grants his letters- 

atent, 

PATLAGE, is a name given to the larger ſort of cocoa- 
nut. See Cocog. 

PATMOS. One of the leaſt of the Turkiſh Archipelago 
iſlands, ſituated in 27 deg, of E. lon. and 37 deg. of N. 
lat. See Turkiſh Iſlands. 

PATNA. A city of the Hither India, and capital of the 
kingdom of Bahar, fituated in 85 deg of E. lon. and 
26 deg. of N, lat. 400 miles up the Ganges, being one 
third of the way to Delli; and, although ſo little known 
among Europeans, I have been told by a gentleman who 
was Chief of the Britiſh factory there, that it is 7 m. long, 
and half a mile deep from the banks of the river; con- 
taining many thouſands of inhabitants; where the French 
and Dutch have ſtill their factories; but the Engliſh 
company have lately withdrawn theirs. See India. 

PATOWMAC, A great river of Virginia, in North 
America, which riſes in the Apalachian mountains, runs 
S. E. ſeparating Virginia from Maryland, and falling into 
the bay of Cheſepeak. This river is navigable 200 miles, 
generally 7 miles broad, and in ſome places 9 miles: the 
tide riſes about two feet perpendicular, and ebbs and flows 
regularly, 

PATRAS. A port of European Turky. in the Morea, 
ſituated on the Mediterranean, in 21 deg. 30 min. of E. 
len. and 38 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. 

PATRON, in navigation, is a name given in the Mediter- 
ranean to a perſon who commands the veſſel and ſeamen ; 
ſometimes to the perſon who ſteers it: the former in other 
places, being called maſter, the latter pilot. See Mafter 
and Pilot. 

PAT TE. A port- town of Sicily in the province of Val- 
Demona, ſituated on the Mediterranean, in 14 deg. 45 
min. of E. lon. and 38 deg. 36 min. of N. lat. 

PATTEN maker. One who makes pattens and clogs with 
irons, to raiſe them out of the dirt, or wet, commonly 
worn by women, under their ſhoes, while they clean 
their houſes, or when they go out in wet weather. 

PATTEN=-makers company of London, was incorporated by let- 
ters-patent of the 22d of Charles II. dated the 224 of 
Auguſt 1670, by the name of The maſter, wardens, 
aſſiſtants, and fellowſhip of the company of patten- makers 
of the city of London. | 
They conſiſt of a maſter, two wardens, 24 afliſtants, and 
46 liverymen, who, when admitted, pay a fine of 6 1. 
but have no hall. 

PaTTEN-ring-maker, is a claſs of ſmiths, who work only 
for this branch. | 

PA'FTERN- Drawer, is a perſon employed in drawing 
patterns for ſiik weavers, callico printers, embroiderers, 
}ace-workers, quilters, and ſeveral little branches belong- 
ing to womens apparel. They draw thoſe patterns on 


paper, which they ſell to callico-printers, & c. who give 


them good prices for their ingenuity and labour. 

PAU. A lovg meaſure, or kind of ell, uſed at Loango 

de Boiria, and in ſome other places of the coaſt of An- 
gola in Africa. 
There are three kinds of paus at Loango; the King's 
pau, and that of his favourite or firſt miniſter and cap- 
tain ; the pau of the fidalgues and captains; and the pau 
of private perſons. | 


* 


P A Y 


The king's pau is 28 inches long, and «iq, 
macoutes ; the macoute amounting to 10 ated a tt 
The pau of the fidalgues is 24 inches; th 
perſons only 16 and a half; but bot A, 
deemed 3 macoutes, as the royal ones, 
the ſame. | 

It is by theſe different paus that the E 


| its pay 

h conta, 3 judzes 

the MaCoutely, : - 
tha 

uopeans, whoty 3 


for negroes, meaſure the ſtuffs and cloths they vive mited 
change for ſlaves, and other merchandiſe, © . "4 It is (a 
wax, &c, brought from the coaſt of Abgchs ul &c, is 
it is eaſily conceived that it is more ady | Vie 


a 
gain with private perſons than the iin , to by expire 
with the fidalgues than the King ; the excel p mor: 

being granted the king and his captains, for 2 a Meaſy 
dealing in the beſt mart; no private who 


to carry on the leaſt trade with the Europe 


cuſtoms have been paid, and the commerce . 1 ' | 
permiſſion of the king and the grandees. See Ma of San 
PAVILLION, in a commercial ſenſe, is applied oy yk, is 
colours, enſigns, ſtandards, banners, &c. all which 5 worth 
thors uſually confound with one another. See He, IE, I 
PAVIOUR. An artificer, whoſe proper buſinef i 1 ED. 
the high· way, or common ſtreet, with pebbles; the | while | 
ſors laying the broad flat ſtones, and the bricklajer i ceipt i 
tyles. \YME 
PAvioURs cmpany of London, is a fellowſhip by preſeripi really t 
and not by charter; wherefore it may be juftly pc um. P. 
to have been one of the ancient adulter ne ould, 5 land, u 


were erected without a royal licence: the Communityc 
ſiſting of 3 wardens, and 23 aſſiſtants, who haye ne 
hall nor livery. 

PAUL. A ſilver coin of Naples, worth 6 d. ſterling, 

PAUL, St. de Leon, A port town of France, in the p 
vince of Bretagne, ſituated at the entrance of the Bri 
channel, in 4 deg. 7 min. of W. lon, and 49 deg, of 
lat. 

Paul., St. A city of Brazil in South America, ſubjef 
Portugal, and built for the ſecurity of the rich ming 
this province, ſituated in 50 deg. of W. lon. and23& 
30 min. of 8. lat. 

PAUTKAS. Indian cotton cloths ; of which there 
ſeveral kinds of different lengths and breadths, accord 
to their quality. 

White pautkas are 4 ells long and two-thirds broad, 
Brown pautkas are of 5 ells and two-thirds, 
Blue pautkas are between 5 and 11 ells long, and! 
two-thirds broad. 

PAWN. Broker. A perſon whoſe trade is to lend ſum 
money upon goods depoſited with him, as a ſecurity 
the payment of the principal and intereſt, See Bruk 

PAY, in the ſea language, or when ſeamen fay, þ 6 
cable, ſignifies to let out more cable. Pay cheap 1s 


in turning the anchor out of the boat, to denote, {1 


out faſter. 
Pay. The hire, wages, ſalary, Kc. that any peta 
for his work, or labouring. "we 
PAYABLE, is that which ſhould be paid, or acquite) 
certain time, or to certain perſons; as rent, =_ 
ſums of money, that is or will be due at 2 m_ ; 
A bill of exchange payable upon light, !5 3 b * 
change which ſhould be acquitted as ſoon Age 
A bill payable at a prefixed day, 1s that which 120 
paid on the day ſpecified in the bill, 
A bill payable at ſo Many days ſight, 
be acquitted in a certain number of days, ar 
the bill, reckoning from the date of its T * 
A bill payable at one or ſeveral uſances, 1 woe 
ſhould be paid in as many times thirty days ies i 
uſances ſpecified in the body of the bill, 7 425 
the day of its date, each uſance being of * # be h 
A bill payable to the bearer, is a bill that 3 
to the firſt that preſents bimſelf, without 81) 
order or tranſport. - 


: ich | 
A bill payable to ſuch or his order, is that _ f 
be paid to the perſon named in the bill, u 


a 'Qul 
the value thereof, or to ſuch other in whoſe 14 
order is indorſed on the bill. 
A bil} payable at will has no limite 


is that which 01 
ſpec1uied 


a there 
d time, and th 
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ment may be exacted as often, and when a perſon 
its 


judzes proper” in bills of exchange, or other paper, is 
A bill pay be acquitted in good bills of exchange, 
that We "ther paper ſpecified in the bill, and in the li- 
* — See Bill, and Exchange. 4 

mit fad that an obligation, promiſe, aſſignment, order, 
: 4 4 payable when the time or term of the payment is 


expired. 


WY AS. 


oP e alſo ſpun cottons brought from the Levant, by 
5 


Aleppo: the coarſeſt are called payas thread, 
10 — 6 neſt — threads, : | 
YE. A kind of money of accompt uſed in the kingdom 
A = (ver coin current at Ormus in the Perſian gulph, 
* 10 biſti, or 1 8. 4 d. ſterling. 
Mu is likewiſe a weight of 24 grains. 


Eb, or Paid. A bill of exchange is not reputed paid, 

while its payment is not endorſed, that is, while its re- 

ceipt is not on the back. | : 

MENT. The diſcharge of a debt either by money 

rally told, or by bills of exchange. See Debt. 

PayMENT. A popular term in England and Hol- 

nd, uſed when a debtor acquits what he owes before 

the expiration of the term granted by the creditors. 

Thus, in caſes of ſales at the India-houſe, &c. a month, 

12 further time, is allowed the bearer to pay his money, 

and fetch away his goods : but if the purchaſer comes 

fore that time, and pays his money, then he is is al- 

owed 6 per cent, diſcount for prompt payment. See 

Diſcount, and Rebate. | 

e ordinary diſcount on moſt merchandiſes at Amſter- 

am is 1 per cent. but there are ſome whoſe diſcount is 

Ueber, and others whoſe diſcount is lower. 

natur fignifies alſo certain fixed terms on which mer- 
its, negotiants, and bankers are to acquit their debts, 

r renew their bills. | 

duch are the payments of the city of Lyons, whereof 

ue four payments, as well as four free fairs. 

e payment of 'T welfthtide, commencing the firſt of 

Wilarch, and continuing the whole month. 

he payment of Eaſter, commencing the firſt of June, 

nd continuing the whole month. 

payment of Auguſt, commencing the firſt of Sep- 

mber, and continuing the whole month. 

be payment of All Saints, commencing the firſt of De- 

ember, and continuing the whole month. 

MENT is likewiſe a term in Holland for all the ſmall 

noney that interferes in the daily commerce of ſmall 

merchandiſe. 

. Me, is an office kept in Broad-ſtreet near London- 

al, under the direction of a treaſurer, and pay-maſter, 

Mo pay for all the ſtores for the uſe of the royal navy, 

id wages of ſailors that ſerve on board the ſame. 

" A rocky mountainous country in the weſt of 

erdyſhire, in which are mines of lead and iron. 

il. A hard, white, ſhining body, uſually roundiſh, 

ul in a teſtaceous fiſh, reſembling an oyſter, and 

FIKEC in the number of gems or precious ſtones. 

% wherein the pearls are found, is three or four 

ine lize of the common oyſters, and is called by 


units pinna marina. | 


8 yields uſually ten or twelve pearls; tho' an 
| g 0 treats of their production, pretends to have. 
ferent mod and fifty in the ſame fiſh ; but thoſe in 
oo fd . of perfection. The moſt perfect ſtill 
1 che reſt remaining at the bottom of the ſhell. 
Thy pearls are ſold by the caract- weight, the caract 
bd + grains. In Aſia the weights uſed for pearls 
3 ts ſtates. See Cara@#, 

| is only properly applied to what grows 
Nndent of the ſhell: the "hell itſelf being — 


* ak 15 pearl, Thoſe pieces which have grown 


White Levantine ſilks, brought particularly from 


ka n How called toens 4 pearls ; which are in 
| t roundiſh excreſcencies or pieces of the 


othing 
* ® Nequently uſed for real ſhell, 


workman, 4 been ſince ſeparated by the addreſs of | 
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Pearls, F. Bouhours obſerves, have this advantage over 
precious ſtones dug out of the rocks, &c. that the latter 
owe their luſtre to the induſtry of men; nature as it were 
only hews them out, and leaves the finiſhing of them to 
art : but the former are born with that beautiful water 
which gives them their value. They are found perfectly 
poliſhed in the abyſſes of the ſea, and nature has put the 
laſt hand to them before they are ſeparated from their 
mother. | | 
Pearls of unuſal figures, neither round, nor in the pear 
form, are called baroguas, or Scotch pearls : thoſe of un- 
uſual ſizes are called parangons; as that of Cleopatra 
valued by Pliny at centies H. S. or 80,000 l. ſterling z 
that brought in 1574 to Philip II, of Spain, of the ſize of 
a pidgeon's egg, valued at 6, 480 1. ſterling ; that of the 
Emperor Rodolph, mentioned by Boetius, called Ja pere- 
| grina, or the incomparable, of the ſize of a muſcade pear, 
and weighing 30 caraQts; and that mentioned by Ta- 
vernier, in the hands of the Emperor of Perſia in 1633, 
bought of an Arab for 32,000 tomans, which at 31. 9s. 
the toman, amounts to 110, 400 |. ſterling. 
Pearls are of ſome uſe in medicine; but it is only the 
ſmalleſt ſort, called ſzed of pearls, that is there uſed. The 
quality required is, that they be white, clear, tranſparent, 
and truly oriental. They ſerve to make cordial potions, 
formerly much valued, but now fallen much from their 
ancient reputation, and ſcarce- owned by any but Charle- 
tans, 
The ladies alſo uſe certain preparations of pearls, as they 
are made to believe, for their complexions ; ſuch as the 
white of pearls, flowers, eſſences, ſpirits, tincture, &c. 
of pearl ; but they are all apparently deceits. 

PzAarr Aſhes. See Ajhes. 

PEARL Fiſheries, Pearls are caught in the ſeas of the Eaſt 
Indies, in thoſe of America, and in ſome parts of Europe. 

Pe ARL Fiſheries of the Eaft, are firſt the iſland of Baharen 
in the Perſian gulph. This the Portugueſe were maſters 
of while they held Ormus and Muſcat ; but it returned to 
the Sophi of Perſia, when that prince, with the aſſiſtance 
of the Engliſh, took from them Ormus, and the Arabs 
Muſcat. | | 
2d, The fiſhery of Elcatif, or Catifa, on the coaſt of 
Arabia Felix, over againſt Baharen. 
3d, That of Manar, a ſea port in the iſle of Ceylon. 
The pearls fiſhed here are the fineſt in all the Eaſt for 
their water and roundneſs; but they ſeldom exceed 4 
caracts. | 
Laſtly, there are pearls fiſhed on the coaſt of Japan; but 
being coarſe and irregular, they are little valued. The 
pearls of Baharen and Catifa are thoſe commonly ſold 
in the Eaſt Indies: they border a little upon the yellow, 
but the eaſtern people value them not the leſs for it ; for 
they eſteem it a fign of being ripe, being perſuaded that 
thoſe which have this yellowiſh tincture, naturally never 
change their colour; and that on the contrary, their 
white water holds not above thirty years. before the pearl 
aſſumes a filthy yellow colour, by reaſoa of the heat of 
the climate, and the ſweat of the perſons who wear 
them. 

PEARL Fiſhery, in Chineſe Tartary, is near the city Nipchoa, 
ſituated on a lake of the ſame name: the pearls here are 
leſs beautiful than thoſe of Baharen, and the fiſhery leſs plen- 
tiful. It was this fiſhery that occaſioned the war between 
the Chineſe and Muſcovites, terminated towards the end 
of the laſt century by the Jeſuits Pereira and Gerbillion, 
when the lake, which is of great extent, was divided be- 
tween the two nations, each of which pretended to the 
whole. 

American PEARL fiſheries, are all in the great gulph of 
Mexico, along the coaſt of the Terra Firma. There 
are five of them; iſt, The fiſhery of Cubagua, an iſland 
five leagues from New Andaluſia, in 10 deg. 15 min. of 
N. lat. 2d, That of the iſland Marguerites, or Pearl 
iſland. 3d, That of Comogote near the Terra Firma. 
4th, That of the river de la Hacha, called /a Rencheria. 
5th, That of St. Martha, 60 leagues from the river de la 
Hacha. | | 

The pearls of theſe 3 laſt fiſheries are uſually of a good 
weight; but ill formed, and of a livid water. Thoſe of 
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Cubzgua ſeldom exceed 5 carads ; but are found in abun- 
dance: however, the greateſt quantity, and the fineſt 
both with regard to weight and water, are thoſe of the 
iſland Marguerites. 

There are alſo ſome pearl fiſheries in the South Sea, par- 


ticularly in the bay of Panama: but they are very incon- 
ſiderable. 


PEARL Fiſheries of Europe, are in ſome places on the coaſts 
of Scotland, and in a river of Bavaria: but the pearls 


found here are no ways comparable to thoſe of the Eaſt 
Indies, or of America; tho' they ſerve for necklaces. 


Manner of fiſhing for PEARLS in the Eaſt Indies. here 


are two leaſons of pearl-fiſhing in the year; the firſt in 
March and April, the ſecond in Auguſt and September: 


the more rain falls in the year, the more plentiful are the 


fiſheries. 


In the opening of the ſeaſon, there appears ſometimes 
250 barks on the banks. In the larger barks are two 


divers; in the ſmaller, one. Each bark puts off from ſhore 


before ſun riſe, by a land breeze, which never fails ; and 
returns again by a ſea breeze, which ſucceeds it about noon. 
As ſoon as the barks are arrived, and have caſt anchor, 


each diver binds a ſtone ſix inches thick, and a foot long 


under his body; which is to ſerve him as ballaſt, and 
prevent his being driven away by the motion of the water. 
Beſide this, they tye another heavy ſtone to one foot, 
whereby they are ſunk to the bottom of the ſea in a mo- 
ment. And as the oyſters are uſually ſtrongly faſtened 
to the rocks, they arm their fingers with leathern mittens, 
to prevent their being wounded in ſcraping them violently 
off; and ſome even carry an iron rake for the purpoſe. 

Laſtly, each diver carries down with him a large net, in 
manner of a ſack, tied to his neck by a long cord, the 
other end of which is faſtened to the five of the bark. 
The ſack is intended for the reception of the oyſters 


gathered from the rock, and the cord to pull up the diver 


when his bag is full, or he wants air. 

In this equipage he precipitates himſelf, ſometimes above 
60 feet under water. As he has no time to loſe there, 
he is no fooner arrived at the bottom, than he begins to 
run from ſide to fide, ſometimes on a ſand, ſometimes on a 
clayey earth, and ſometimes among the points of rocks ; 
tearing off the oyſters he meets with, and cramming them 
into his net. 

At whatever depth the divers are, the light is ſo great, 
that they eaſily ſee whatever paſſes in the ſea, with the 
ſame clearneſs as on land. And, to their conſternation, 
they ſometimes ſee monſtrous fiſlies, from which all their 
addreſs in mudding the water, &c. will not fave them ; 
but they become their prey : and of all the perils of the 
fiſhery, this is one of the greateſt and moſt uſual. 

The beſt divers keep under water for half an hour, the 
reſt ſtay not leſs than a quarter; during which time they 
hold their breath without the uſe of oils, or any other 
liquors. See Diving. 

When they find themſelves ſtraitned, they pull the rope 
to which the bag is faſtened, and hold faſt by it with 
both hands ; when the people in the bark, taking the 
ſignal, heave them up into air, and unload them of their 
filh, which are ſometimes 500 oyſters, and ſometimes not 


above 50. 


Some of the divers require a moment's reſpite to recover 
breath; others jump in again inſtantly, cantinuing this 
violent exerciſe without intermiſſion for many hours. 

On the ſhore they unload their barks, and lay their oy- 
ſters in an infinite number of little pits, dug four or five 
feet ſquare in the ſand; raiſing heaps of ſand over them 
to the height of a man, which, at a diſtance, look like 
an army ranged in battle. In this condition they are left 


till the rain, wind, and ſun, have obliged them to open, 


which ſoon kills them. Upon this the fleſh rots and dies, 
and the pearls thus diſengaged, tumble into the pit upon 
taking the oyſters out. 

The fleſh of the fiſh is excellent; and, if what ſome na- 
turaliſts maintain be true, That the pearls are ſtones, 
formed there by the ill conſtitution of the body, as ſome- 
times happens in men, and in the bezoard ;” this diſeaſe 
does not aiter the humours : at leaſt the Paravas, who eat 


are ſold for ſeed of pearls ; the reſt are 


Manner of fiſhing for PE ARLs in America. 


having two or three ſlaves for divers, "3 ech 
Among the barks there is one called Cap 


Fine ſeed of pearls perforated, for ſmall 
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them, find no difference between tote! 

and thoſe that have none. ee hare ri 
After cleasing the pits of the groſſer filth 
ſeveral times to ſeparate the pearls : 3 they ft thety, 
they take in doing this, they always lo ate (gw 
Aſter cleaning and drying the pearls, 
a kind of ſieve, according to their 
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hſhing is uſually from October to March, | 
there ſet out from Carthagena 10 or 12 bar g 
convoy of a man of war called Larmadil 


t Is t 


&s, Under 


all the reſt are obliged to bring at night __ 1 U 
{ 


caught in the day, to prevent ſrauds. The gy 
live long, on account of the great hardſhips th * * 
continuing ſometimes under water above a — ty 
hour. The reſt is the ſame as in the Eaſt In das > 
The Weſt Indians knew the value of their —— 
the diſcovery of America; and when the $$; 
rived there, they found great quantities ſtored u N 
the Americans ſet great value on. But they were * 
imperfect, and their water yellow and ſmoky; | 
they uſed fire in opening the fiſhes. Monſieur Gn 
has a table of the value of pearls communicated u 
by an able hand; and as pearls make a very curou 
ticle in commerce, it is proper to inſert the falloy 
abridgment of the ſame, reduced to ſterling-money 
the foot of 4s. 6 d. the French crown, | 


Value of all kinds of pearls with regard t« thir a 


weights. 
Seeds of pearls, J. s. d. pr 
Seeds of pearls not perforated, fit for 
grinding, are worth — 00 09 


necklace or embroidery O08 0 

Ditto, a little larger — 
Ragged or irregular Pearls. 

Of 500 to the ounce, are worth 03 00 


300 : - - 6 00 
P „„ 
100 — - - - 18 oo 
La . I 
30 2 8 75 09 
| Regular round pearls, 
One of halt a grain is worth oo oo 2 
Of a grain - - oo co 4; 
Of a grain and half - 00 1 0 
Of 2 grains - OS cs 43 0 
Of 2 grains and hal = - 00: 64 
Of 3 grains - - co 7 6 
Of 4 grains, or one carat = co 8 0 
Of 5 grains - - 00 10 © 
Of 6 grains - . 00 ©? 
Of 7 grains - 3 
Of 8 grains, or two carats — 04 10 © 
Of 9 grains - ob 00 0 
Of 10 grains - - of 3-* 
Of 11 grains - og 13 © 
Of 13 grains - 13-44% 
Of 15 grains - - - 21 @ 3 
Of 17 grains - _ : 
Of 20 grains or five caracts 37 10 : 
Of 22 grains - 52 1 x 
Of 24 grains, or ſix caracts 02 10 : 
Of 26 grains - 99 00 : 
Of 28 grains, or ſeven caracts 130 ee : 
Of 32 grains, or 8 caracts aus  & 6 
Of 36 grains, or nine caracts 262 N 4 
Of 40 grains, or ten caracts 1 


ä Q 
As to pearls in form of pears, tho' equally per 
of equal weight, with the round ones, i chat 
much inferior: however, when two arc foun 
well, their value is leſs but by one third, 
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are thoſe reſembling the true ones in water 
opularly called beads. 


colour; P vers only made of claſs, with a tinQure 
ber chin ſide; afterwards they uſed wax, 
of U 
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ter with a particular compoſition. 
Gnce been invented in France, another manner 
king them, ſo near the natural ones in luſtre and 
of ma — they deceive a good eye. Theſe are what 
ladies NOW generally wear inſtead of true pearl; ſmall 
33 of which they deſpiſe, and the large ones are 
neck! 


enerally £00 _ ly the ſhell of the auris marina 
ther of PEAR Ly 18 wal TT ED 


- the o {ter kind. 
W e nde is very ſmooth, and poliſhed, being 
{ the whiteneſs and water of pearl itſelf ; having the 
e ſallte withoutſide, after the firſt laminæ or leaves, 
_ make the outer coat of this rich ſhell-fiſh, have 
5 deared off with aqua fortis and the lapidary's drill. 
I: is uſed in inlayed works, and in ſeveral toys, as ſnuff- 
boxes, &c. X 
ins of PEARL, are Certain excreſcences, or prominent 
aces in form of half pearls, ſometimes found in the bot- 
tons of the pearl ſhells. 1-4 
Lapidaries ſaw off theſe protuberances, join them to- 
pether, and uſe them in ſeveral works of Jewelry, as if 
they were really pearls. See Precious ſtone. 
all- rt. A fortreſs in Dutch Brabant, ſituated on the 
rver Schelde, by which the Dutch command its naviga- 
— Iſands, are ſituated in the bay of Panama, in Ame- 
rica, in $1 deg. of W. lon. and between 7 and q deg. of 
N. lat. | 
ASE. A fort of pulſe or legume, of ſeveral ſorts; as 
white, yellow, green, black, and grey. 
Peaſe are proper for the food of men ; and alſo for the 
food of hogs : the former kind ſold for about 23 8. the 
quarter 3 and the latter about 218: the quarter, at the 
corn exchange in London, White and yellow peaſe are 
fngularly ſerviceable to mariners in their voyages, being 
one of the beſt articles of ſea proviſions, and of which 
there are great quantities conſumed. 
EAT. A particular ſort of firing, dug out of mooriſh 
ground, in ſeveral parts of England. 
PEBBLE. A roundiſh ſort of ſtone, of different ſizes, 
uſed in the paving of high-ways, and in moſaic work. 
CK. A mcaſure, or veſſel, uſed in meaſuring grains, 
pulſe, and the like. See Meaſure. 
The ſtandard or Wincheſter peck contains two gallons, 
eich gallon weighing about eight pounds troy. 
Four pecks make a buſhel, four buſhels a comb or car- 
nock, &c. 
belides the general or Wincheſter pecks, there are local 
pecks containing ſome more, ſome leſs; as the Lancaſter 
peck, containing ſix gallons, &c. 
FECHA, or Pe a. A ſmall copper coin, worth about an 
Engliſh farthing ; current in ſeveral places of the Eaſt 
ary particularly at Surat, Baroch, Cambay, and A- 
àdabat. | 
In thoſe parts of the Eaſt Indies where the coris, or the 
aldivee ſhells are current, between 50 and 60 are given 
or the pecha; and, in thoſe where the Caramania al- 
nonds ſerve for ſmall money, the pecha is worth between 
40 and 44 almonds. See Coris and Almonds. 
ef pretty difficult to reduce rupees and mamodis into 
wa becauſe, according ro the difference of places, 
ele ſilver coins augment or diminiſh in their value. 
ay Tall, or a local due, exacted on perſons, 
; 1 and carriages, paſſing thro* certain places. Sce 
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levied for the repairing of roads, bridges, 
who had th the paving of ſtreets, &c. 
de. , e right of pedage, were to keep the roads ſe- 
be anſwer for all robberies committed on paſſen- 
ks 2 ſun and ſun - which is ſtill obſerved in ſome 
cle N 3 where there are guards called Hationary, 
ned for the ſecurity of merchants, particularly at 


ertacin 
"2, on the road between Rome and Naples. 


Antiently thoſe | 
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PEDLAR. A perſon who carries packs of ſmall goods, of 
wares, up and down the country, to ſell at peoples houſes, 
See Hawker, 

Pedlars, or traveling foot traders, are much deſpiſed in 
England and France : but in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies 
they are much reſpected; becauſe they chiefly ſupply the 


ſouthern parts of that country from Panama to Lima with 
European commodities 


PEDRERO, or Paterero. A ſmall piece of ordnance uſed 
on board ſhips for the diſcharging of nails, broken iron, 
or partridge ſhot, on an enemy attempting to board; being 
generally open at the breech, and their chamber made to 
take out, to be loaded that way, inſtead of the muzzle. 

PEEK, in the ſea language, a term uſed in various ſenſes. 

An anchor is ſaid to be a-peek when the ſhip being about 
to weigh, comes over her anchor, ſo as the cable hangs 
perpendicularly between the hauſe and the anchor ; the 
* of a ſhip into which poſition they call heaving 
a Peek. 
A ſhip is ſaid to ride a-peek, when lying with her main 
and fore yards hoiſed up, one end of her yards is brought 
down to the ſhrouds, and the other raiſed up an-end; 
which is chiefly done when ſhe lies at reſt in rivers, left 
other ſhips falliog foul on her, ſhould break her yards. 

To ride a broad PEEK, denotes much the ſame, excepting 
that the yards here are only raiſed to half the height. 

To PEEK the miſſen, is to put the miſſen- yard perpendicular 
by the maſt, 

PEEK, is alſo uſed for the room in the hold, from the bits 
forward to the ſtem, where men of war keep their pow- 
der, and merchant-men their victuals. 

PEER, or Pier, in building, denotes a maſſive ſtone, &c. 
oppoſed by way of fortreſs, againſt the force of the ſea, 
or a great river, for the ſecurity of ſhips that lye at har- 
bour in any haven. See Port. 

Such is the pier of Dover deſcribed by Camden ; as alſo 
— 3 and pier of great Yarmouth, mentioned 22d 
ar. Il, 

PEGU. A kingdom and city ſituated on the eaſt ſide of 
the bay of Bengal. See Iadia. : 

PEKIN. The metropolis of the empire of China, ſituated 
in 111 deg. of E. lon, and 40 deg. of N. lat. See 
China. 

PELICATE. See Palicat. | 

PELING. A kind of ſilk manufactured at China, either 
white or coloured, ſimple, ſemi-double, or triple. 
Among the number of filk ſtuffs manufactured in China, 
the greater part imported by the Dutch into Europe are 
pelings ; becauſe they have a prompt ſale for them, and 
a vaſt profit : but pelins are alſo for the Japaneſe trade. 

PELLAINS. Chineſe ſattins, which paſs thro' the hands 
of the Indians, from whom the European factors re- 
ceive and purchaſe them : their length being eight elis, 
and breadth ſeven-fixteenths. 

PELT. The ſkin of beaſts, eſpecially after the fur is 
{tripped or taken off. 

PELT-msnger, A perſon who trades in the ſkins of beaſts. 

PEN. A little inſtrument uſually formed of a quill, and 
ſerving to write with, 

Dutch PE s, are thoſe made of quills, which have been 
paſſed through hot aſhes, to take off the groſſer fat and 
moiſture thereof. See Quill. 

PENCE. A money of accompt in England. See Penny. 
PENCE, is alſo a copper coin of Ruſſia, worth s of an 
Engliſh penny; or 20 Ruſlian pence make 9 d. ſterling. 
PENCIL. An iaſtrument uſed by painters, for the appli- 

cation of their colours. 

There are pencils of various kinds, and made of various 
matters; the moſt uſual are of badgers and ſquirrels hair, 
thoſe of ſwans down, and thoſe of bears briſtles; which 
laſt are bound to a ſtick, bigger or leſs, according to the 
uſes they are deftined for; and when large, are called 
bruſhes. The others arc incloſed in the barrel of a 

uill. | 

There are alſo pencils made either of red chalk or black 
lead, cut in thin ſlips, and incloſed in cedar, or other 
wood, to write memorandums with, or to be uſed in 
drawing figures, particularly by pattern drawers. 


PENDANT. 


PEN 


- PENDANT Ear. ring. An ornament of ſome precious 

matter wore by ladies, hung by a hole made for that pur- 
poſe through the ear, and frequently enriched with dia- 
monds, pearls, and other precious ſtones. 
The pendants of the European ladies are nothing in com- 
pariſon with thoſe wore by the Eaſt Indians, both men 
and women ; among whom it is the faſhion to lengthen out 
the ears, and to enlarge the hole, by putting in pendants 
of the ſize of ſaucers, ſet with ſtones. 

PEN DAN TS of a ſhip, are thoſe long colours, or ſtreamers, 
cut pointing out towards the end, and there divided into 
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dering that it ſhould weigh 


32 grains of wheat 


of the middle, of the car. This penn » taken ” amount 
penny ſterling; 20 of theſe pence _ to 4 bir Called te 2 million 
whence the penny became a weight, as well 3 ce; Pritiſh 

The penny fterling is now diſuſed a «Coin, the ina 
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ſubſiſts but as a money of accompt, 
part of a ſhilling, or the 240th part 
T he courſe of exchange between E 
ſettled on the foot of ſo man 
crown of three livres. 

The French penny, or denier, is of ty, 


containing the I2 


7 a * 
ngſand and Fran: 
y pence ſterling for — 


two parts, hung out at the heads of maſts, or at the yard - Paris penny, called denicr Pariſis ; and * e There à 
arm ends; being chiefly uſed for ſhew, though ſometimes Tours, denier Tournois, See Denicr, eam d lich peo 
for diſtinction of ſquadrons, See Flag, PenNy-poſt. See - in ame 
PEN DAN r, or Pennant, is alſo uſed for a ſhort rope, which PENNYVW EIGHT. A Tro weaxens 


at one end is faſtened to the head of the maſt or to the 

yard, or the clew of the fail; and at the other end hath 

a block and ſhiver, to reeve ſome running rope into. 

The pendant of the tackle is made faſt to the head of 

the maſt, and the pendants of the back-ſtays are faſtened 

to, and hang down on the inſide of the ſhrouds. All the 
yard-arms, except the miſſen, have theſe pendants, into 
which the braces are reeved. 

PENDENNIS. A caſtle in Cornwal, ſituated on Falmouth 
bay, 50 miles S. W. of Launceſton, in 5 deg. 30 min. 
of W. lon. and 50 deg. 10 min. of N. lat. 

PENE. A river of Germany, in the circle of Upper 
Saxony; which runs from W. to E. through Weſt Po- 
merania, dividing the Swediſh territories in Pomerania 
from thoſe of Brandenburg. 

PENGUIN Hand and Bay, is ſituated on the coaſt of Pa- 
tagonia, in South America, in 70 deg. of W. lon. and 
47 deg. of S. lat. 

PENICHE. A 2 of Portugal, in the province of 
Eſtramadura, fituated on the ocean, in q deg. 30 min. of 
W. lon. and 39 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. 

PENIDIUM. A preparation of ſugar, made by boiling it 
up with a decoction of barley ; being good againſt colds, 
to moderate the acrimonies of the breaſt, and promote 
expectoration. 

PENINSULA. A portion or extent of land, joining to 
the continent by a narrow neck or iſthmus, the reſt en- 
compaſſed with water. See Iſihmus. 

Such is the Peloponneſus, or the Morea ; ſuch alſo are 
Africa, Jutland, &c. peninſula being the ſame with what 
is otherwiſe called cherſoneſus. 

PENISCOLA. A port-town of Spain, in the province of 
Valencia, fituated on the Mediterranean, in 40 deg. 29 
min. of N, lat. and under the meridian of London. 

PENNAL, or Pena/. A kind of dry meaſure, different ac- 
cording to the places where it is uſed. In Franche-Compte 
the penal contains about a buſhel. At Gray, 8 penals 
make 15 buſhels. At Bourbonne, the penal of wheat 
weighs 72 lb. avoirdupois weight, and of maſlin-corn 70. 

PENNING, or Pening. The Dutch penny, worth 28 
of an Engliſh penny; or 96 pennings make 6.3, d. ſter- 
ling. The penning is alſo uſed as a money of accompt, 
in keeping books by pounds, florins, and patards; 12 
pennings make the patard, and 20 patards the florin, or 
18. 9d. ſterling. 

PENNISTON, or Paniſton. A woollen ſtuff manufactured 
in England, þeing a kind of flannel. 

PENNY. An antient Engliſh coin, which had formerly 
conſiderable courſe, but is now generally dwindled into 
an imaginary money, or money of accompt. 

The antient Engliſh penny, penig, or pening, was the firſt 
ſilver coin ſtruck in England; and the only one current 


among our Saxon anceſtors, as is agreed by Camden, 


Spelman, Dr. Hicks, and others. 

The penny was equal in weight to the modern three- 
pence ; 5 of them made 1 ſhilling, or ſcilling Saxon ; and 
30 a mark, or mancuſe, equal to 7 8. See Mark. 

Till the time of Edward I. the penny was ſtruck with a 


croſs ſo deeply indented in it, that it might be eaſily broke, 
and parted, on occaſion, into two parts, thence called ha 
pennys ; or into four, thence called fourthings, or farthings. 


But that prince coined it without indenture; in lieu of 
which he firſt ſtruck round halfpence and farthings. He 
alſo reduced * weight of the penny to a ſtandard, or- 


. 1 7 weight, particularly T 
in England ; containing 24 grains, each grain we; & 
grain cf wheat gathered out of the middle of Fay. 
well dried. See Weight, and Grain, k 
Twenty of theſe pennyweights make an ounce Troy: 
pennyweight of gold bullion ſtandard being worth, 
and of filver bullion 3d. 
PENNY WORTH, ſometimes implies a bargain, or 
f ) pro 
table purchaſe, by which the buyer may be 2 ge 
gainer. a | 
PENON de ele. A port-town of Batbary, ſituated g 
the Mediterranean, in 5 deg. of W. lon, and 3; dy 
45 min. of N. lat. 80 miles S. E. of the ſtraight of Gd 
raltar, ſubject to Spain. 
PENRISE. A port-town of Wales, in the county of 
morgan, ſituated on the Britiſh channel, in 4 deg; 15 mi 
of W. lon. and 51 deg. 36 min. of N. lat. 50 miles. 
of Launceſton. 
PENSILVANIA. A province of Britiſh America, % 
Britiſh America. 
PENSIONARY, or Penſianer. A perſon who has 2 fe 
lion, appointment, or yearly ſum, payable during li 
by way of acknowledgments, charged on the eſtate d 
prince, company, particular perſon, or the like, 
PENSIONARY, is alſo the appellation of the firſt miniſter, 
the ſtates of Holland, who is chairmain in aſſemblies 
the ſtates of that province. He propoſes the matten 
be conſulted on, collects the votes, forms and pronoun 
ces the reſolutions of the ſtates, opens letters, con 
with foreign miniſters, &c, He is charged with injec 
ing the finances, preſerving the rights of the profit 
maintaining the authority of the ſtates, and ſeeing tot 
obſervation of the laws, &c. for the good of the fat 
He aſſiſts in the college of deputy-counſellors of the pi 
vinces. His commiſſion is only given for hve Jen 
after which it is deliberated whether or not it wal 
renewed. Indeed there is no inſtance of its having be 
revoked, death only putting a period to the funde! 
this important miniſter. Formerly he was called the a 
vocate of the province, the title penſionary being cn 
given at the time Barnevelt had the office. 
They are called penſianaries, becauſe they receive an 
pointment or penſion. 3 
PEOPLE. The whole collection of inhabitants in 2 b 
dom or ſtate. The people being the firſt matter of por 
and wealth, by whoſe labour and induftry a nation 7 
be gainers in the balance of trade, their increal ny 
creaſe muſt be carefully obſerved by any 2 ; 
that deſigns to thrive. Dr. Davenant imagines 2 0 
people of England were double the number at * 
that they were 435 years before. For it 15 not we ws 
territory that makes a country powerful, but TT 1 
men well employed, convenient ports, a $996" 0 
ſoil producing ali ſorts of commodities. 4 
Mr. King thinks that there arc Wed 0 
England; of which 2,67 5, 5 20 are the nob! wn act 
try, with their families and retinues, the ny 0 
ces, merchants, perſons in the law, 1 * 
holders, farmers, perſons in ſciences an on 
ſhopkeepers and tradeſmen, handicraftſmen, "| th 
cers, with the families and dependents upon ©. | 
: 4 mon (oldie! ' 
and the remaining 2,825,000 are com 
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. aupels; a 
bouring people and out-ſervants, cottagers, f y 
their families, with the vagrants. 1 


But the people of England and Wales 


- 


may be b 
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t to between 8 and 10 millions, thoſe of Scotland 
9 « thoſe of Ireland 2 millions, and thoſe in the 
z millions, lies 1 million. The Britiſh merchant makes 
Pritiſh thy ts of England 7 millions; and that, great 
the 8 and poor, one with another, they are 
and 1 ted, and cloathed, for leſs than 7 1. per head: 
no! * Ne, al expence, or conſumption of the whole 
ſo that 5 go millions ſterling; of which 4 millions 
elle, foreign conſumption, though 7 millions of 
are paid a Aures are ſent abroad. 
home _ all probability ten times as many poor as 
8 wy in the kingdom, who ought to be employed 
* ee occupation; for otherwiſe they will 
a = inſtead of ſtrengthening a nation. See Great 
8 Nerd and Palitical arithmetic, 
* s a term given by the Spaniards to the piece of 
a wy found in ſome mines of Chili and Peru, parti- 
PP. the laraderos of the latter; where it is uſual to 
= hy of 2, 3, 4, and 5 lb. In the reign of Phi- 
ee were tcund near Lima, one of 32, and the 
hor of 42, lb. the latter of which, as a conſiderable 
34 ungularity, was compoſed of a metal of 3 dif— 
x lors, as of 11, 18, and 21 caracts, 
DER. An aromatic ſruit, or berry, ot a hot, dry 
nality, chiefly uſed in the ſeaſoning of meats; being 
the product of a ſhrub growing in ſeveral parts of the 
Lit Iadizs, chicfly Java, Sumatra, Malacca, and the 
ak of Malabar. 3 J 
The plant is very weak, and of the reptile kind; for 
wiich reaſon it is uſually planted at the foot of the larger 
trees, as the arcca, coco, and others. Pepper grows in 
bunches or Cluſters, at firſt green. As the grains ripen, 
they grow red; and at laſt, after being expoſed a while 
6 the ſun, become black, in the condition they are 
frought to the Europeans. The fruit is gathered in No- 
vember; which muſt be choſen large, full, not wrinkled, 
without duſt, with a good many white grains in it; and 
xe ſhould be taken the largeſt berries have not been 
picked out to make white pepper. 
ite P:ppER, is the fruit of the ſame plant with the 
ack; being prepared from it, by moiſtening it with the 
K- water, then expoſing it to the ſun, and caſting away 
e outer bark, which, abandoning the grains, leaves it 
e. White pepper muſt be choſen after the ſame 
manner as the black; with this further care, that it has 
pot been dyed white. Pepper that is fold ground, is 
ery apt to be ſophiſticated 3 the black with burat cruſts 
if brezd, &c. the white with beaten rice. 
(PEPPER, Piper langum, is denominated from its form, 
ict in leng'h and thickneſs equals a child's finger. It 
ct of an aſſemblage of grains or berries, joined 
dae to one another, of a browniſh colour, bordering 
out on red, and within on black; and grows by a 
dag pedicle to a plant, like that of the black pepper, 
u wer, and its leaves ſmaller and greener; its taſte 
venbing that of the former, but leſs ſharp. There 
120 e ſorts of this pepper; that of the Eaſt Indies; 
” V2 of America; aud that of Ethiopia, called alſo grain 
Leim; though the firſt alone is the proper long pep- 


amoun 


e heavy, well filled, hard to break, without duſt or 
11.4 . 7 4 : © . o . . . 

, * ts chief uſe being in medicine, where it en— 
® «eral epidernical compoſitions, particularly Venice 


dete, 


15 Pe ; = . 
n ek, is a reddiſh pepper of a coral colour, 
* | cheemee 


tb bought b by the Ame: icans, from among whom 
M ng by them called chile, by the Spa- 
1 and by the French garden coral. It 
, Mivated pretty commonly in France, eſpecially 


' Lilly ; : , 
nw * | " 2 5 
i "6 th ſugar. It muſt be choſen new, in large 
'1 


tt elle we and red. There are four kinds; the 
ty lung! Ne Americans chilchotes; the ſecond, 
0 Og eg, both of a very pungent taſte ; 
Trl deen moderately hot, and eaten by 
lieu, "re, fruit with bread ; the fourth chil- 
W's in the pay. pungent, much uſed by the Spa- 
tag aA TOE of chocolate. There is allo a 
ag), growing in Peru. 


Jamaica PEPE R, called by the Dutch amonic, and by the 


Kr, the reſt reſembling it but little. It muſt be choſen new, 


PER 


Spaniards pimienta de Famaica, is the fruit of the tree 
that yields the Indian wood, growing plentiſully in ſa- 
maica, and other American iſlands. It js a real aromatic, 
and may ſupply the defect both of cloves, nutmeg, and 
cinnamon ; whence it is called alſo by the Eaglith all- 
ſpice; but the French call it the round clove, from its 
taſte reſembling that ſpice, | 

The Eaſt India company in 1753 imported into England 
2,000,000 Ib. of pepper; which, at 1 s. per pound, the 
groſs price at the ſales, was 100,000 |. and as the duty 
Is 4 fer cent, of the value, the revenue received 4000 1. 
for that commodity. 

By the ſtatutes of the 8th and 1oth of Queen Anne, pep- 
per may be imported into the port of London only ; and 
upon entry thereof, and payment of half the, ſubſidy, 
muſt be forthwith put into warehouſes, provided at the 
charge of the importer, and approved of by the commiſ- 
ſioners of the cuſtoms, upon forfeiture, and 1001. When 
in ſuch warchouſes, may be garbled or ſifted from ſtones, 
dirt, or other traſh, which the commiſſioners of the cuſ- 
toms may cauſe to be deſtroyed. The proprietor of the 
pepper may affix one lock to each warehouſe, and keep 
the key; and may, in the preſence of the warehouſe— 
keeper, who muſt attend at all ſeaſonable times, view, 
ſort, and deliver the ſame. Upon delivery out of ſuch 
warehouſes, if for home conſumption, the buyer muſt 
pay the duties; but if for exportation, ſecurit» muſt be 
firſt given, that it ſhall be really exported, and not re- 
landed in Great Britain, 

And by an act of the 8th of George I. ſuch ſecurity may 
be diſcharged, upon certificate, under the common ſeal of 


the chief magiſtrate, or under the hands and ſeals of two 


known Britiſh merchants, teſtifying the landing, or upon 
proof that it was taken by enemies, or periſhed at ſca. 
Pepper warehouſe keepers, by an act of the 8th of Queen 
Anne, arc to enter all pepper brought in and carried out, 
diltinguiſhing that for conſumption from that for exporta- 
tion; and at the end of every ſix months muſt tranſmit 
an exact account thereof, and of what is remaining in 
their cuſtody, upon oath, to the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms; who are within one month to cauſe the books 
and warchoules to be inſpected, and the accompts ex- 
amined, 

If upon ſuch examination it ſhall appear, that any pepper 
has been delivered out without payment of duty, or ſe— 
curity for exportation, the warechouſe-keeper is to forfeit 
the value thereof, and 1001. and tov be rendered inca- 
pable of any public employment. 


PERCALLES-MAURIS. White Eaſt Indian cotton cloths, 


of 7; ells in length, and 1+ ells in breadth. 


PERCH, Pale, or Rod. A long meaſure, much uſed in 


ſurveying and meaſuring of land. Among the old Ro- 
mans, and ſtill among geometricians, the pertica, perch 
is ten feet; and they otherwiſe call it the catena, tunis, 
and decempeda. In England, the ſtatute perch contains 
ſixteen feet and a half, and for coppice woods, &c. eighteen 
feet. Forty ſquare perches make a rood, and one hun- 
dred and fixty an acre, The cuſtomary perch is various 
in different counties. In Staffordſhire it is twenty-four 
feet; in the foreſt of Sherwood twenty-one, the foot there 
being eighteen inches, the mcaſure of which is marked in 
the Chancel- wall of Edwynſtow, and in the church of St. 
Marty in Nottingham. In Herefordthire a perch of wall- 
ing is lixteen feet and a half, and a perch of ditching 
twenty-one fect. In France the perch is from eighteen 
to twenty-three, and even twenty-ſeven of their feet. 


PERCH, is allo the name of a fiſh, common in the rivers 


and ponds of England. | 


PERFUME. An agreeable artificial odour, ſtriking the 


ſent: or organ of ſmelling. The generality of perfumes 
are made, or compoſed of muſk, ambergicaſe, civet, 
roſe and cedar woods, orange-fowers, jetlamine, jon- 
quills, tuberoſes, and other odoriferous flowers, Mich 
ſtorax, frankincenſe, benzoin, cloves, mace, and other 
like drugs, commonly called aromatics. Some perfumes 
are alſo compoſed with aromatic herbs or leaves, as la- 
vender, marjoram, fage, thyme, lyſlop, and others. 
Puſumcs were anticntly much in uſe, particularly thoſe 
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wherein muſk, ambergteaſe, and civet enter: but they 
are now much diſuſed, fince people have become ſenſible 
of the harm they do in the head; though in Spain and 
Italy they are till in faſhion. 

PERFUMER, is a perſon who ſells all ſorts of waſhes, po- 
matums, ſoap, powder, eſſences, and all kinds of per- 
fumes; as alſo ſometimes ſnuff and tobacco. 

PERGA. A port-town of European Turky, in the prin- 
cipality of Albania, fituated in 21 deg. of E. lon. and 
39 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. oppoſite to the iſland of 
Corfu. 

PERIOECI, in geography, ſuch inhabitants of the globe as 
have the ſame latitude, but oppoſite longitudes, or live 
under the ſame parallel, and the ſame meridian, but in 
different ſemicircles of that meridian, or oppoſite points 
of the parallel. | 

PERIPLUS. A voyage or navigation round a certain fea, 
or ſea-coaſt. Arrian has deſcribed all the coaſts of the 
Black ſea, after having inſpected them in quality of a ge- 
neral of the Emperor Adrian, to whom he dedicates the 
deſcription, under the title of Periplus on the Euxine ſea. 
PERISCII. Thoſe inhabitants of the earth, whoſe ſha- 
dows, in one and the ſame day, ſucceſſively turn to all 
the points of the horizon. Such are the inhabitants of 
the frozen zones, or thoſe who live within the compaſs 
of the arctic and antarctic circles; for as the ſun never 
goes down with them after he is once up, but always 
round about, ſo do their ſhadows ; inſomuch, that in the 
ſame day they have their ſhadows on all ſides. 
PERMISSION, is a term in Flanders, Brabant, and Zea- 
land, where they call permiſſion money what is uſually 
called in commerce exchange- money; that is, the eſti- 
mation according to which the remittances, and exchange 
of theſe provinces, are conducted in other countries. 
PERMIT. . The name of a note, or certificate, given by 


the officers of exciſe to the dealers in foreign brandy, and 


other exciſeable commodities, to ſell or remove them from 
place to place, 

The uſe of certificates and permits, inſtead of preventing, 
is a great encouragement to the practice of ſmuggling ; it 
being notorious, that in the tea, rum, and brandy trades, 
certificates or permits are a commodity publickly bought ; 
the increaſe of the revenue on tea and pepper being the 
effect not of the exciſe-laws, but of the duties on thoſe 
goods, which has made it worth leſs while to ſmuggle 
them. And it is demonſtrable, that the ſame policy in 
reſpe& to the tobacco trade would be attended with the 
ſame happy conſequences, both to the crown and trader. 
The neceſſity of ſuch certificates or permits ſubject the 
fair trader to expence, as well as to many great hard- 
ſhips and inconveniencies ; for it diſcovers the names of 
his cuſtomers, and the extent and circumſtances of his 
trade to the officer, who, by communicating the ſame to 
others, might greatly detriment him in his buſineſs, and 
perhaps in the very credit by which he ſubſiſts. Beſides, 
it muſt occaſion great inconveniencies, delays, and diſap- 
pointments; orders being commonly brought by carriers, 
watermen, hoymen, and bargemen, who come to town 
after, and return before the uſual office-hours ; and ſome- 
times on holidays, when permits or certificates are not 
to be had, unleſs the officer is paid for his extraordinary 
attendance ; in which caſes it might not be poſſible to 
comply with the order till the next return, which fre- 
quently does not happen in 7, ſometimes in 14 days. It 
may alſo make the trader liable to unjuſt ſeizures, through 
the negligence, miſtake, or malice of officers, carriers, ſhip- 
maſters, wharfingers, book-keepers, and ſervants, even 
when certificates were properly obtained; and the trouble 
of obtaining redreſs from the commiſſioners muſt fall upon 
the town-trader, not without ſome expence, beſides loſs 
of time and vexation. Therefore, when the certificate 
clauſe was inſerted in the laſt tobacco-aR, it was humbl 
hoped the fair traders in London, who contribute fo 
largely to the revenue, would not be fettered with ſuch 
unreaſonable and ſevere reſtrictions, and ſo in fact be pu- 
niſhed for the faults of others ; becauſe the expedient for 
leſſening the duty was thought the more proper remedy, 
and fully ſufficient to anſwer every good intention. But 
the preſent method of certificates can never be produc- 
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tive of any one beneficial thing to | 
It is 1 with the weft ber ernment | 
honeſt man concerned in the trade: fo s EVIS to gh 
difficult to be obtained. A man of any of "tes, 
ſufficient employment for three or four - n 
dance backwards and forwards, to and 2 ons, q 
houſe, from morning till night, for thefe — 
perhaps aſter all he may be diſappointed. 4 2 
certificates too late for the carrier, which ar wel 
manner of ſervice, becauſe the cartier's 85 ten 
ſpecified in ſuch certificate, which for * * 
be taken out anew for another cartier; 2 n 
man, when bis goods are ready according to . 
is frequently obliged to diſappoint his cultume; Pr. 
79 — incur his reſentment ſo far as to loſe his whe 8 
xciſe. "= 
PERMUTATION. The truck or exchange of 
thing for another; the commerce of the 4 10 
performed wholly by way of permutation ; which,” 
common law, is a real and aQual exchange of £ i 
nefices. See Exchange. J 
PERNAMBUCO. See Portugueſe America, 
PERNOW, or Parnau. A city and port-town of Lon 
Wr i 
ſituated on a bay of Livonia in the Baltic, in 24 tes 
E. lon. and 58 deg. of N. lat. ſubject to Ruff. 
PERPETU ANA. A ſort of woollen ſtuff uſuaily ma 
factured in England. See Sempiternal. 
The beſt perpetuanas, or perpets, are manuſaurel 
Crediton and Sandford, in Devonſhire ; the former! 
ing worth 26s, the piece, containing 15 lb. weight; 
the latter 29s. the piece, containing 16 lb. and a 
They are chiefly ſent to Turky and India, where ther 
a great conſumption of them; though the French 
great rivals in that trade. 
PERRUKE, Peruke, or Periwig, is now uſed for aſet 
falfe or borrowed hair, curled, buckled, and ſewet 
gether on a frame or cawl, anciently called capillane 
tum, or falſe peruke. In effect, the uſe of perukes 
leaſt on their preſent footing, is not very old. The) 
1629 is reckoned the epocha of long perukes, at vil 
time they began to appear in Paris; whence they lr 
by degrees throughout the reſt of Europe. At filth 
reputed a ſcandal for young people to wear them, by 
fon the loſs of their hair at that age was attributed to ad 
eaſe, the very name whereof is a reproach : but at kn 
the mode prevailed over the ſcruple; and now peopt 
all ages and conditions wear them; foregoing, Wü 
any neceſſity, the conveniencies of their natural hal 
was ſome time though before eecleſiaſtics came t 
faſhion. The firſt who aſſumed the peruke wee! 
of the French clergy, in the year 1660; nor s the , 
tice yet well authoriſed, The Cardinal Grimill 
1684, and the Biſhop of Lavaur in 1688, probte 
'uſe of the perukè to all prieſts, without a diſpenſation 
neceſſity. See Hair. h | 
PERRY. A drink made of pears, aſter the like * 
as cyder from apples. The beſt fruit for this ble 
ſuch as are leaſt fit for eating, as the borben geg, 
horſe-pear, boreland-pear, and choak-pear 3 7 = 
redder they are, the better. The method $ 4s 
perry is perfectly the ſame with that of ©) ” = 
fruit muſt be perfectly ripe ; though ſome mix 
them to mend the liquor. See Beer. perla 
PERSIA. The boundaries of the kingdom 0 © h 
generally ſaid to be India towards the = * Tu 
ocean, and Perſian gulph, towards the ſout u Cain 
empire, towards the weſt ; aud Circaſſia, * 1 
and the river Oxus, towards the north. 4 5 
remembered, that part of the coaſt 0 be domus 
ſouth of the gulph of Boſſora, is under the 
the King of Perſia. | art! 
As to — extent of Perſja, the moſt 3 
in 25 deg. of N. lat. and the northernmo P 


it is about, 1200 miles long from on np 
the weſt part of it lying in 45 deg. jo breadth ö 
moſt eaſtern part in 67 ; the length an 
near equal : and if it was not for the C 
divides the N. E.-parts of Perſia from the N. 


of the country would be almoſt ſquare 
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ovinces, namely, Choraſſan, Sabluſtan, 
RL Kerman, Farſiſtan, Chuſiſt in, Cur- 
lrack-Agem, Ghilan, Aderbeitzan, and Chir- 


ran. ; ntry is very different, according to 
The air - 1 . On the ring 
the . and Dagiſtan, which are frequently covered 
en it is cold. On the tops of their other moun- 
with 4 s cool, but their vallies are exceſſive hot; 
tins ls 'of the Caſpian and Perſian ſeas are very 
and n The middle of Perſia, however, is much 
_ for the pureneſs and ſerenity of the air ; though 
e months in the year, about April and May, they 
for t (bled with their ſamiel, or hot wind, which blows 
1 = or four hours in the = 71 3 ſcorching 
.+ many perſons have periſhed in them. | 
1 is a very 3 ſoil; but where they 
= un the water into their plains and vallies, it is not 
ul. It produces wine and oil plentifully, with 
ens, rhubarb, and other drugs, abundance of dates, 
ranges, piſtachio nuts, and other delicious fruits; as 
lo mclons, cucumbers, and other garden-ſtuff, in great 
ulection. There are alſo great quantities of ſilk pro- 
1 eſpecially near the coaſt of the Caſpian ſea; and 
hey have a fine pearl-fiſhery in the Perſian gulph. Their 
molt uſeful animals are camels z and a ſprightly breed of 
horſes, equal to the Arabian. They have likewiſe deer, 
nd all manner of game, oxen, and buffaloes; their 
ceo are remarkable for having 6 or 7 horns apiece, 
with tails that weigh 7 or 8 0 They have alſo 
ons, tygers, and other wild beaſts. 
The have good mines of iron, copper, and lead : but 
the moſt valuable mines are where the turquoiſe ſtones 
are found ; there being one of them at Niſapour, in the 
rovince of Choraſſan, and another in a mountain = 
_ the province of Irac and Hircania 8 beſides, ſul- 
phur and ſaltpetre are dug up in the mountain Damaverd. 
Th:ir rivers are the Oxus on the north-eaſt, which divides 
Perla from Uſbec Tartary; the Kur, antiently Cyrus; 
and the Arras, antiently Araxes; which riſing in the 
mountains of Armenia and gy ay) join =—_ a 
and run from welt to eaſt into the Caſpian ſea. he In- 
dus alſo uſed to be reckoned among the Perſian rivers, as 
it anciently divided Perſia from India; = now Perſia is 
polleſſed of ſome provinces weſt of the Indus. 
Their ack vb te are chicfly thoſe of filk, woollen, 
mohair, camblets, carpets, and leather : but the Perſians 
have ſcarce any ſhips of their own to carry on the trade 
of the Perſian gulph ; and the Ruſſians have the ſole na- 
mation of the Caſpian ſea. | 
The government is an abſolute monarchy ; the lives and 
elates of the people being entirely at the diſpoſal of their 
prince, who is conſidered as the chief merchant, and 


dual employs his Armenian ſubjects to traffic for him in 


every part of the world; and the King's agents muſt 
have the refuſal of all merchandiſe, before his ſubjects are 
permitted to trade, 
The eſtabliſhed religion is that of Mahomet, 

he annual revenues of all the provinces amount to about 
22,950,000 mildenaers ; and as the mildenaer is equal to 
a Engliſh crown, the whole is 557375500 |. ſterling, 
"ng cut of the third part of the cattle, corn, fruits, 
and cotton; as alſo by a water-tax, for letting 
bong into fields and gardens; and by a poll-tax of a 
kn ahead, for thoſe who are not of the eſtabliſhed re- 
_ their coins, money of accompt, weights, and mea- 
nes, ſee Coin, Maney, IVeights, and Meaſures. 


rr . 
| "= commerce of Perſia, and the ſtates depending 


thereon, 


Commerce is a v 
Na ä 
me of a merchant is even a diſtinguiſhing title, and 


denen reſpectable in it. Both the King and the 
ay onde diſdain not the exerciſing of trade, having 
chan a es and factors, with which they ſend their mer- 
nt = not only into neighbouring countries, but alſo 
e moſt diſtant parts of Aſia and Europe. 


= | 
Wl not however be amiſs to obſerve, that by the 
| 4 


ery honourable profeſſion in Perſia ; the 


PER 
word ſandaguer, ſignifying merchant, or maker of profits, 
the Perſians never underſtand thoſe who keep a ſhop, and 
deal in the retail way ; but only ſuch as have an exterior 
commerce, with clerks and factors in foreign countries. 
What makes commerce ſo much eſteemed in Perſia, is 
on two accounts; the one, becauſe it is the moſt ſtable 
and lucrative profeſſion of the kingdom; and the other, 
becauſe dignity being of no permanency in a ſtate where 
the ſovereign is deſpotic, merchants are there looked upon 
as ſacred perſons, whom war even reſpects, they and their 
merchandiſes paſſing without any danger through the ar- 
mies of friends and enemies. 
To this may be added, that the court of Perſia chuſes from 
among merchants ſuch ambaſſadors as it ſends to foreign 
courts ; as alſo, that the King of Perſia honours with the 
title of his 9%, thoſe merchants who trade to Iſpahan ; 
which is treating chem in ſome reſpects on the footing of 
ambaſſadors, and envoys from princes. i 
The Perſians ſeldom or never trade by ſea themſelves ; 
being ſatisfied at ſeeing ſhips from Europe and the Eaſt 
Indies artive in their ports; and entruſting ſuch ſhips as 
they ſend abroad to the care of Chriſtians, particularly 
the Armenians, who are their factors in almoſt all foreign 
countries, eſpecially in France, Italy, and Holland. 
They alſo employ Jewiſh factors for the Eaſt Indies, as 
alſo for the interior commerce of the kingdom. The 
Perſian merchants call their factors and clerks vikils, that 
is, my children; and they keep ſome of theſe factors 
even in China, 
The kingdom of Perſia is of ſo great an extent, and its 
provinces for the greater part are ſo plentiful and opulent, 
that it is not aſtoniſhing that its trade is one of the moſt 
conſiderable of Aſia. 
Iſpahan, or Isfahan, was the center of this commerce, 
and the capital of the kingdom; being ſituated in 50 deg. 
of E. lon. and 32 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 200 miles N. 
of the Perſian gulph, 300 miles S. of the Caſpian ſea, 
1400 miles S. E. of Conſtantinople, and 1600 miles 
N. W. of Delly; being of an oval form, and 12 miles 
in circumference. It was from thence that the caravans 
departed, which went to Bander-Abaſſi with the mer- 
chandiſe which the factors of foreign nations purchaſed at 


Iſpahan; and it was there that ſeveral others arrived 


yearly, either from places within or without the king- 
dom, as thoſe of Schiras, Lahor, Aleppo, Bagdat, He- 
rat, Boſſora, and all thoſe of the Levant. 

Iſpahan was the reſidence of the principal European fac- 
tors; the Engliſh and Dutch having houſes, or rather pa- 
laces, there; which the former held by the favour of 
Shah Abas the great, for aſſiſting him in taking Ormus ; 
and the latter purchaſed, to ſerve them both for lodgings 
and warehouſes. 

There is ſcarce a town where trade aſſembled more 
ſtrangers, than this capital of Perſia. The moſt conſider- 
able were the Armenians of Julpha, a colony which the 
Shah Abas eſtabliſhed in one of the ſuburbs ; and the In- 
dians, who were 2000 in number, and keep their ſhops 
in the great meidan, or market, near thoſe of the Perſians. 
The Armenians are polite, and perſons of good ſenſe and 
probity, much devoted to trade, which may be ſaid to 
be their only occupation. They are not only maſters of 
the Levant trade, but alſo have a great ſhare in that of the 
greateſt cities of Europe ; it being uſual to meet with them 
at Leghorn, Venice, Marſeilles, in England, Holland, 
the Mogul's territories, and in all parts of the Eaſt, ex- 
cept China. 

As Shah Abas had no other view than the enriching of 
his ſtates, and as he was convinced that he could not ef- 
fectuate it by any other means than by commerce, he 
caſt his eyes on ſilk, as the moſt precious merchandiſe 

and on the Armenians, as the moſt proper perſons for 

ſelling it : ſo that, about the year 1620, from labourers, 

or ploughmen, he made them merchants, and theſe mer- 

chants became the moſt experienced traders throughout 

the earth. | 

For commencing this commerce, this ingenious prince 

entruſted to the moſt intelligent inhabitants of Julpha a 


certain quantity of bales of ſilk, to be ſent by caravans into 


foreign countries, and eſpecially into Europe, _ 
| ition 


PER 


dition of their accompanying them themſelves, and at their 
return paying for the bales at the price fixed by judicious 
perſons before their depaiture ; all the profits to be made, 
over and above the fixed price, being deſtined for the 
merchants. 
The ſucceſs anſwered the expectations both of the prince 
and merchants. Shah Abas gave in ſome reſpects a new 
face to the commerce of the earth; and the Armenians, 
* richneſs of their return, having brought into the 
eſt the beſt merchandiſes of the Eaſt, ſhewed aſter— 
wards to the Eaſt all that the Weſt had moſt precious 
and curious. 
The commerce of the Armenians being ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſhed, the Kings of Perſia ceaſed interfering in the 
trade ; and the inhabitants of Julpha were the only per- 
ſons who continued to ſupport it, who by their agents 
diſtributed throughout the reſt of the world all the riches 
of Aſia, 
Nothing is more extraordinary, and at the ſame time 
more diverting, than the manner whereby purchaſes ate 
made among the Armenians, 
They begin by throwing money upon the table; after 
which they diſpute as much as poſſible about the price; 
when the purchaſer and vender throw backwards and for- 
wards pieces of money, either for adding to or diminiſh- 
ing the price; which is always done with ſuch clamours, 
and ſuch ill humour, that other people would think they 
were going to devour cach other. All this, however, 1s 
but pure grimace and affedtation; and when a broker, 
who is preſent at this farce, thinks things much near 
their value, he ſqueezes with ſuch violence the hand of 
the ſeller, as to make him bawl out, not quitting it till 
he has conſented to the offer of the purchaſer. The 
whole concludes with merriment, each laughing on his 
ſide, full of the opinion of having deceived his compa- 
nion, 
There are no exchanges, nor public banks, eſtabliſhed 
in Perſia, after the manner of Europe ; though there are 
ſome bankers who remit money to all the places where 
there is an occaſion for it. 
The merchants have warehouſes, which are almoſt all in 
the caravanſeras z and thoſe who ſell by retail have ſhops, 
but ſeparate from their abode, and the places where they 
work at their manufactures, or other trades. 
Of theſe ſhops are uſually compoſed what go under the 
denomination of bazars, where the moſt precious mer- 
chandiſe are expoſed to ſale, ſuch as goldſmiths work, 
precious ſtones, rich ſtuffs, drugs, and ſpice ; each ſort 
of trade having a ſeparate quarter. 
Though. the bazars of Iſpahan are magnificent, that of 
Tauris, which contains upwards of 15,c00 ſhops, paſles 
for the moſt ſuperb of Perſia. And, next to the trade 
of this capital, there is not a town in Perſia where thcre 
is a greater trade than at Tauris; its commerce extend- 
ing not only throughout all Perſia; bur alſo to Turky, 
Muſcovy, Tartary, the Eaſt Indies, and the Black fea. 
There was no fort of merchandiſe but might be found at 
[ipahan ; the greateſt trade being that of ſilk, of which 
there is yearly gathered in Perſia a prodigious quantity. 
However, the late civil wars have ruined the trade of Iſ- 
pahan; the court, and conſequently the trade, being re- 
moved to Meſched, in the province of Choraſſan, near 
the Caſpian lea, 
Ihe provinces that produce moſt filk, are Ghilan, Ma- 
ſanderan, Media, Bactria, Caramania, and Georgia; 
which in all may annually furniſh to the amount of 22000 
| bales, each bale weighing 276 lb. whoſe culture conti- 
nually encreaſes, upon account of the great ſale, and the 
prolits made of it by ſtrangers. 
There are ſour kinds of ſilk among the Perſians. The 
Chirvan, ſo called from Chirvan in Media near the Caſ- 
pian ſex, and called in Europe Ardaſs filk, 
The Karvary, or Legis ſilk, gathered at Legiam, a ſmall 
town of Ghilan. 


The Ked-coda-penſend, or Kelkodapeſend, or the citizen 


lik, | 
And the Charbaſs, or Sherbaffe, called brocade ſilk. 
lt is thought, that of this great quantity of ſilk, ſcarce 
z0re than à thouſand bales are employed yearly in the 


| larly thoſe called draps de Berry, and drops Duflewy 


PER 
Perſian manufactures; and that the ref 
ry Indies, Italy, and almoſt in all part ty, 
la. a4 
'The Engliſh and Dutch are thoſe who ex 8 
Bander-Abaſſi; and the latter yearly ex 8 molt fr, 
of 60,0001. ſterling. The Armenia Pact 401 


4" lans al; 
quantities to Smyrna, and no ſmall quantity 


into Muſcovy. 

The ſtuft-manufaQtures in Perſia are n 
ing of thoſe of Europe ; but there is no eftabliſh.q d. 
fature of woollen cloth; the Perſians make ed many. 
of very fine woollen felts, which they knon bal 
perfectly after the manner of European hats "ton 
Theſe felts ſerve for cloaks againſt the rain 
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mon carpets placed over a richer fort : with ran brought 

Perſians, as moſt of the caſtern nation 1 una al 
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There is a great trade in Perſia of European v excellen 

cloths, imported by the Engliſh and Dutch t. * quantity 

broon ; which are ſo much eſteemed there, tha hy. pal inh: 
Ua 


cloth, of indifferent quality, is ſold ſometim 
24 crowuns. 


The French alſo ſell there ſome of their cloths paric 
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The ſtuffs of the Perſian manulactures are made 

commonly of wool, cotton, goat, and camel; * 
eſpecially filk, with which they uſually mix th * 
latter materials. 7 
Their manufactutes of pure ſilk are taffeties tabbies 
ſatins, grograms, turbans, girdles, and hanckerchieh,* 
Their brocades are called zerbaſe, and are of three fort; 
the ſimple, as in Europe of divers faſhions, defions, ani 
kinds; the double, which they call orray, that is 1 
with two faces, becauſe it has no wrong ſide; and the 
machruely, or gold velvet. 
Of this laſt ſort ſome pieces are manuf-Qured, wh 
coſt to the amount of 50 tomans the geufe, or Perfun 


ell, being about 501. ſterling; and thus this ſtuff m * 
certainly be reputed the dearcſt in the world. * 
Commonly the pieces of ſilk exceed not 5 or 6elk i bo] 


length, becauſe no more is required for the making 0 4 
veſt after the Perſian mode; and moſt of them are c- 
ſumed in the country, except a few ſeen in Europe, Fa. 
merly they were pretty plentiful in the Faſt Indies, pari- 
cularly in the Mogul's territories : but this prince, to hit- 
der the ſale of them, forbid his ſubjeQs their uſe ; which 
is obſerved with an cxactneſs and ſeverity, that would de 
very neceſſary in ſome parts of Europe, where cetun 
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Aſiatic ſtuffs are not permitted. | 5 
Among Porſian ſüks, ſeveral are painted with diver 4g 
colours; and even emboſſed with gold and ſilver, placed very | 
on with moulds of gold and filver, and gum-water, which clic. 
they know how to uſe fo well, that they may be take Perf 
for real brocades. The painters of ſtuffs, who are n f E 
moſt repute, are thoſe of Jeſchi ant! Cachan. ** 
The manufattures of woollen ſtuffs and camels hair at 1 
for the moſt part eſtabliſhed at Veſde, Kirman, ant ns, 
Mongay. lea, | 
Thoſe of wool are only a kind of coarſe ſerge ſor the the c 
cloathing of the common people; but pretty good ſt Woul 
mines, druggets, and. camblets, are made of ciel well 
bair ; beſides, there are ſtuffs of goats hair manufaQured Indie 
in Hircania, which reſemble baracans. The 
The colours the Perſian dyers give to their filks, and the ING 
other materials which they employ in ſtuffs, ars mor trade 


lively and beautiful than thoſe of European dyels3 ww 
is cither owing to the ingenuity of the artiſans, Cr | 
pureneſs of the air. 


Wor | 
and! 
belor 


0 ; op- 
The drugs they uſe for dying ſtuffs are red bole = Fc ber 
poponax, both of which are very abundant in * Khar 
Sapan wood, indigo, ſome particular hers, gum's bety 


the fruits of the country; among others, Walnuts, * 
granates, Citron jujce, with ultramarine, 0! ory 
The other merchandiſe which the Perſians ſend . 
reigners, beſides their ſilks and ſtuffs, are Prem 
feathers, Morocco leather, ſpun and unſpun Ty 1 
green, tobacco, nut-galls, very fine mats, baſkets 8 1 
and oſters, and cabinet-works in box -Woo'; iron a0 4 
of Caſbin and Choraſſan, whick are reputed come, 


but 


J 
* 
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to Bagdat; furs; ſkins of Chitvan ſheep, 

1 much by the Muſcovites ; ultramarine ; per- 
eſteeme ſoeclally ambergreaſe and muſk, the one brought 
ſumes, © 3 the Eaſt Indies and the Red ſea, and the 
aber 3 Thibet; pearls of the Perſian gulph, and tur- 


" are alſo brought all' ſorts of ſpice, which 
From 1 to Bander-Abaſſi; ſaffron, the beſt 
We * particularly that of the coaſts of the Caſpian 
a 5 Amadan; alum, ſulphur, ſeveral ſorts of diſtilled 
ea 
woe e ie brought to them from Arabia, and 
at 0 Larope by the way of Aleppo; laſtly, ſeveral 
4 and medicinal gums, which grow in Perſia, or are 
Do vt thither from other places, among others quin- 
- and rhubard, dragons blood, and gum arabic. 
= the Perfian merchandiſe may be alſo included the 
— wines of Schiras and Veſde; of which a great 
wntity is conſumed in the country, becauſe the princi- 
inhabitants are extremely addicted to drunkenneſs, 


"tyithſtanding the protibition of the Alcoran ; and 


here are alſo conſiderable exports for the Mogul's terri- 
cories, and even for China. | f 
Theſe wines are not preſetved in caſks, as in Europe; but 
m great earthen vellels, varniſhed on the inſide, or 
only rubbed over with the ſuet of a loin of mutton. 
Pachoes and almonds are alſo fruits of the growth of 
the country ; laſtly, great numbers of camels, horſes, 
mules, and lambs, are yearly ſent into the Grand Sig- 
nior's territories, thoſe of the Mogul, and into other 
parts of Aſia. 
All payments are made there in ſilver; for gold has no 
currency in the commerce of Perſia ; ſuch pieces as are 
ruck of this metal, on the acceſſion of each King to the 
crown, being rather a medal than a coin, and called 
teler, or the cherafis of the nobles. 
The foreign gold ſpecie imported there are received in 
payments, but at ſo low a price that Europeans trade 
very little with it; and the King's gain is alſo but ſmall, 
the greater part of theſe coins paſſing to Baſſora and the 
Lat Indies, by the connivance of the governor of Gom- 
broon, and the other ports of the Perſian gulph; though 
this trade is very ſeverely prohibited. 
The current coins are ſilver or copper, ſtruck at Iſpahan, 
__ Dadian, Tauris, Ardaville, Hamadan, and 
riſa, 
Thoſe of filver are of a very good alloy, and at a very 
high ſtandard ; but as ſoon as they are out of the mint, 
de Indians ſend them out of the kingdom; or ſalſe 
Coners, whoſe puniſhment is very flight in Perſia, adul- 
Ke them ; which makes this ſpecie ſcarce, or places 
Very dad ones in their room: ſo that all payments are 
icy made in copper, which hurts the commerce of 
an, and would ſome time or other totally deſtroy it, 
1 Europeans could do without the filks, and the other 
mmodities of the country. | 
io the foreign filver ſpecie, eſpecially rials and rixdol- 
ns, which the caravans by land, and the Europeans by 
he "ng there; they arc all converted into money of 
. in which the King gains conſiderably, and 
gun much more if they were not fraudulently, as 


= the gold ſpccie, ſent away to Baſſora and the Eaſt 


q.e other principal places are Baku, a City of the pro- 
tade of hirvan on the Caſpian ſea, remarkable for its 
world Agr gre, which paſſes for the beſt in the 
and the = of which there are two ſorts, the brown, 
donoin ite; the latter is ſent into all the provinces 
Nr 00 er the King of Perſia; and the former is pro- 

bar ö han, and ſome neighbouring provinces. 
3 bar, or Bocara. A city of Bactria, ſituated 
the Mogul's territories and the kingdom of Per- 


u, ; 
and formerly belonging to the latter, but now has its 


Fuliar prince. 

e | a | 
cnmerce of Bockara is conſiderable ; there being 
100 Na ſeveral merchandiſes from the Eaſt 
una. | 


— 


ing white cotton cloths, of which the 


1 . 
de Urbans, and the better part of their wear- 


PER 


ing apparel ; but they bring there neither gold, ſilver, 
precious ſtones, nor ſpice : and their returns are in wroucht 
ilk, Ruſſian cow-hides, horſes, and ſlaves. 9 
Lhe Perſians ſend there woollen cloths, linens, and filk 
ſtuffs; as alſo in time of peace, when a trade is open with 
China, muſk, rhubarb, ſatins, and damaſks. 


Cachan, is a town abounding with rich merchants, and fl:i1- 
ful workmen in all ſorts of manufactures. 
I he principal bazar, or market place of Cachan, croſſes it 
from one end to the other, being filled with a great num- 
ber of ſhops. It is in this bazar that goldimiths, drug - 
gilts, conteCtioners, furriers, and braziers, expoſe theic 
merchandiſe to ſale. There are alſo paſtry-cooks, bakers, 
cooks, and fruiterers, with all the neceſſarics of life ; and 
in the midſt is the royal mint. 
Beſides this great bazar, there are ſeveral others deſtined 
for ſome particular ſorts of merchandiſes; as thoſe of 
woollen cloths, and ſilk ſtuffs, which are covercd and 
ſhut up in the night time. 


It is at Cachan that the moſt beautiful gold and filver 
Perſian ſilk ſtuffs are manufactuted; and the commerce of 


this place is ſo conſiderable, that 7 bales of ſilk, weighing 
I512 Ib. are daily uſed by the manufacurers. 

Aron, is a village in the neighbourhood of Cachan, which, is 
alſo very famous for the beauty of filk ſtutts. It conſiſts 
of 2000 houſes, and there are at leaſt 1009 occupied by 
ſilk manufacturers, in ſatins, velvets, taffeties, tabbies, 
plain brocades, others with ſilk flowers, and others mixed 
with gold and ſilver. 

Samachi, is capital of the province of Chitvan, and three 
days journey for a horſe from the Caſpian ſea. 

The merchandiſes which come from Aſtracan, and deſ- 
tined for Samachi, are unloaded upon the coaſts of Ni- 
ſawacy, where the cuſtom houſe duties are paid upon the 
footing of about 1s. 8 d. ſterling per bale, each bale 
weighing 400 Ib. which is a horſe-load. "IF hoſe who 
tranſport the merchandiſe, after their arriving at theſe 
coaſts, are Arabs, who dwell under tents in ſummer, and 
in winter in villages at ſome diſtance from the ſea, The 
Carriages are made with horſes, or camels; but more 
uſually with the latter. 

On the arrival of theſe merchandiſes at Samachi, they are 
depoſited in a caravanſera, where the cuſtom houſe of - 
ficers carefully inſpect them, at lealt thoſe ſent to Perſia. 
The duties are about 2s. 6 d. ſterling for each camel's 
load, which is 8 or goolb. though formerly only hilf 
that duty was paid. | | | 

As the tranſport of merchandiſes deſtined for Perſia is 
uſually on horſes, and as the balcs are 400 lb. they muſt 
be divided into two equal parts. 
There are ſeveral bazars, and 29 caravanſeras, at Samachi. 
Thoſe belonging to the Indians are the largeſt and moſt 
commodious, being all built of ſtove two tories high: 
the principal merchandiſes are ſo'd, and the richeſt mer- 
chants lodge in the caravanſeras; where it is chiefly that 
the cloth trade is carried on, which is very conſiderable 
in this town. | 

The province of Chirvan produces a great quantity of 
ſilk, cotton, ſaffron, and excellent red and white wines, 
which are alſo a conſiderable object of the trade of Sa- 
machi. 

Samgael, is a town upon the road between Ardevil and Cora; 
having a pretty good trade in woollen cloth, and cotton; 
the duties of the cuſtomhouſe are paid upon the footing of 
15 d. ſterling the load of 400 lb. for ſilks and cloths : 
and 8d. ſterling only for merchandiſe of leſs value. 

The commerce of Georgia, and Mingrelia. 
Theſe provinces are now ſubject to Perſia; and there is 
ſcarce a country of all Aſia more abundant in cattle, 
fowls, fruits, wines, and all neceſſaries of life than Georgia, 
Its wines, particularly thoſe of Teflis its capital, are ſent 


into Armenia, Media, and even to Iſpahan, where they 


are much eſteemed, and ſet apart for the King's table. 

Silk is gathered there abundantly ; but the Georgians, 

who know not well how to dreſs it, and who have but 

few manufactures, bring it to their neighbours, and trade 
greatly in it to ſeveral parts of Turky, eſpecially to Er- 

zerum, and its neighbourhood, 

'The great men of the country, and the fathers of fa- 
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mlies, being maſters in Georgia of liberty and lite 
theſc of their children, and thoſe of their vaſſals; the 
ſlave trade is very conſiderable there; and ſeveral thou- 
ſands of both ſexes are yearly ſent out of the country, al- 
moſt all under 20 years of age, and divided among the 
Turks and Perſians, who fill their ſeraglios with them. 
It is particularly among the young maids of this country, 
who are very beautiful, that the kings and great lords 
of Perſia chuſe their women for their ſeraglios; there 
being a ſtrict prohibition againſt carrying them any where 
elſe than to Perſia. 

The Armenians have the greater part of the Georgia 
trade in their hands, where they are held with the ſame 
contempt as the Jews are in Europe; tho' they are al- 
moſt as numerous as the natives. 

Jews, Turks, Perſians, Indians, Tartars, Greeks, Ruſ- 
ſians, and other Europeans, are alſo ſeen there upon the 
account of trade, 

As to that of the Georgians, it is little elſe than uſury; 
there being among them merchants who take to the 
amount of 2 per cent, per month intereſt. 


Mingrelia carries on a ſlave trade equal with that of 


Georgia; and one year with another there are ſent out 
out of the country upwards of 12000 ſlaves; 3000 of 
whnch are ſent to Conſtantinople. 

The other commodities brought from thence, are filk, 
thread, linen, and linſeed, leather, furs of martins and 
beaver, box-wood, bces-wax, and honey of two ſorts, 
the one red, and the other white, but both excellent. 
The Turks of Conſtantinople, and the merchants at 
Catta, and "TI rebiſond, carry on this trade; by frequent- 
ing the ports on the Black ſea, where they uſually every 
year ſend 12 ſail of ſhips from Conſtantinople, and up- 
wards of 60 feluccas from other places, which import 
ſeveral commoditics, exchanged for thoſe of the country ; 
little or no gold and filver ſpecie being uſed in the Min- 
grelian traffic. 

Almoſt all the trade for the neceſſaries of life is carried 
on in Georgia, and in Mingrelia, by way of barter, or 
truck; it being in this manner that all ſorts of proviſions 
are bought; as bread, wine, fowls, hogs, lambs, and ſheep, 
eſpecially if the Franks have an occaſion for theſe things, 
The merchandiſes proper -for this barter, are bracelets, 
rings, glaſs, or rather enamel collars, ſmall knives, pins, 
needles, and ſuch other ſmall! ware, which often produce 
the hundredfold of what they coſt; but traveliers ſhould 
take care to not bring too many of them, as none but 
things daily wanted are exchanged for ſuch goods; all other 
larger commodities being bought and fold as in other 
places. 

Merchants may enter, and may go out of the territories 
% Georgia without a permit, as is practiſed in all the 
other Rates of the King of Perſia; though in Turky 
there is no entering nor going out of the dominions 
without paying a kind of capitation : as for merchandiſe, 
the duties of entry are very moderate. 

Sulphur and nitre 'are found pretty near Teflis, which 
each perſon uſes at diſcretion for the making of gun- 
powder, Foſlile ſalt is very common there, which is 
taken out of ſome mines upon the road to Erivan. Oil 
of olives is very dear; and no fort of oil is either eat or 
2urnt but linſeed oil, which is the only uſe the Georgians 
make of flax; throwing away the ſtalk, of which they 
might make excellent linen ; but in all probability they 
prefer cotton cloth to linen, as they trade greatly in the 
foi mer. 

Their moſt conſiderable trade is in furs ſent into Perſia; 
as alſo to Erzerum for Conſtantinople. The ſilk of the 
country, as well as that of Samachi, does not paſs thro” 
Teflis, upon account of the exceſhive duties paid there; 
but the Armenians purchaſe it on the ſpot, and ſend it 


to Smyrna, or the other port-towns of the Mediterranean. 


herd are annually ſent to Erzerum upwards of 2000 
camel loads of madder ; from whence it paſſes to Diarbeck, 
where it is uſed for dying the cloths manufaQured there, 


for the conſumption of Poland : and about the ſame 


quantity of this root is fent into the Mogul's territories, 
where it ſerves for the dying of their moſt beautiful cloths, 


Aucgaſia is a part of Mlingrelia, abounding in flax, hemp, 


of Ormus, ſince the Shah Abas took thi; ian 


Gombron, Gombroon, or Bander - Abaſſt, 


Before the deſtruction of Ormus, | 


A 


peaſe, wax and honey; but the honey is uſu, 1, 1, 
upon account of the box and yew trees an h Line 
there in abundance, and upon which the dich 9 
Vermillion is alſo found there among the x Wand 
ſeveral parts of this province the real rhapontic in 
which ſeveral take for rhubarb, and which N = 
- I Tupoiſh,; 
ally ſubſtitute in its place. Silky 
The commerce of the Perſian gulp), 
The Perſian gulph is alſo called the gulph of © 
an iſland which is not far from its 9 1 
the gulph of Boſſora, from the name of a _ » 
Deſerta, which is at the other extremity ; nia 
of Elcatif, from a kingdom of Arabia þ,j;. *M 
along the coaſt oppolite to that of Perſia, The © 
equally famous for the pearl-fiſhery near the Nas 
baren, and for the great commerce of all the Fg _ 
European nations, who ſend their ſhipping BY 
Gombron or Boſſora, Gombron has ſupplanted b 
the tr 
Portugueſe, who made it a ſtaple for all * 
diſes of Iſpahan, and the reſt of Perſia. And m 
whoſe poſſeſſion was ſo long diſputed by the vr 
Turks, and Arabs, is now enjoyed by the Turk, | 
The town of Ormus, and its iſland, tho' entirey ip 
from their firſt ſplendor, and deſtroyed by the cen 
Shah Abas, after he had taken them from the Pollum 
merit ſume mention, upon account of the rank tes 
a conſiderable time kept among the iſlands, any i 
of the greateſt commerce of Ala. | 
This iſland is ſituated at the entrance of the ouhh, 
56 deg. of E. lon. and 27 deg. 30 min. of N. Ia. 
poſite to Gombron on the continent, 240 miles &. 
Schiras, and 370 S. E. of Iſpahan; it being abou 
miles in circumference; yet it had for a long tine 
title of a kingdom, governed by its ovn king,, whow 
tributary to the kings of Perſia. 
The Portugueſe, who thought this poſt neceſſary tot 
commerce, took it in 1507, and thereby exclud 
other nations the entrance of Perſia ; where none wi 
allowed to trade but by their paſſports, or under thei 
The Portugueſe made it the richelt magazine int 
world, by 8 it the centre of trade between! 
rope and Aſia; where the fine ſpices of the Lat u 
laid vp, and afterwards diſtributed to the cit ol 
world, 
As long as the Portugueſe remained ſole makers oft 
trade and navigation of the Indies, the Perlians tou 
themſelves unable to ſhake off this kind of yoke: butt 
Dutch having paſſed into the Eaſt towards the endot 
16th century, and the Engliſh in the beginning of 
17th, Shah Abas made uſe of the latter to alk him 
expelling the Portugueſe, who were at laſt obliged to 
render it in 1622, having loſt, by the taking of tel 
upwards of 50,000 l. ſterling, in merchandiſe, and 0 
effects. | 
The Perſian monarch, in return for the aſſiſtance ie 
ceived from the Engliſh Eaſt India company), £7 
them great advantages in the Perſian trade; be tie 
fered them to ſhare the revenues of the cuſtoms, d 
ſide, with Perſians ; and till the late civil war, the „ 
received between 3 and 4000 J. a year, in lieu ot 


cuſtoms. Upon the demoliſhing of Ormus, 


removed the trade to Gombron, on the oppolite Y 
and gave it the name of Bander-Abaſſi, or the pe 
of Abas. 

As to the iſland of Ormus itſelf, it never Pf. cbt 
thing but ſalt, which grows in a ſolid cruſt, 2 1 
upon the ſurface of the earth ; and the hill n ＋ 
diſtance as if they were covered with ſnow : - rele 
a drop of freſh water on the iſland, but what! 

in ciſterns, in the time of the rains. called allo Gar 


11 Periiay 4 
Gomoron, or Gamron, is the principal port of muy 6 
perhaps of all Aſia, and which only began el 
ſince the Portugueſe had been expelled N. lit 
ſituated in 55 deg. of E. lon, and 27 c 


eg. of ! 
the province of Farſiſtan. 


produced a 


village of about 50 pitiful cabins, Wel 


PER 


100 25 0f ze armed 2 ＋ —_— their commerce, 
efing that or One . ; . 
and ſupp! fortified the port, and built the town; draw 
chah Abas ae trade by privileges and franchiſes. 
| s open to all ſorts of nations, except the Spa- 
This pot Portugueſe ; and in the midſt of the city is a 
cp e called paſſer, being the ſame as the bazar, 
. {pots with ſhops on both ſides, and an alley 
roofed al Aale In this paſſer, the merchants expoſe to 
Ars not precious merchandiſe, particularly the 
3 who are intelligent people in trade, but ge- 
1 audulent dealers; being eſteemed in the Eaſt 
nerally rv manner as the Jews are in the Weſt. 
3 » of trade is from the month of October, when 
The nme ben, end; till the month of May, when they 
. in. At which time ſhips are ſeen to arrive there, 
begin ” Europeans eſtabliſhed in the Eaſt Indies, and 
- — belonging to Moors and Indians; as alſo 
— caravans by land, among others thoſe of Iſpahan, 
chiras, Labor, Aleppo, Bagdat, Herat and Boſſora. 
The Dutch bring there ready money; as alſo European, 
and Indian merchandiſe, eſpecially ſpice, with which they 
ſuniln all Perſia. The money they employ in their 
commetce are rials, Or Spaniſh piaſtres, and rixdollars; 
de merchants not taking any other, upon account of the 
profit they make of them, by converting them into the 
of the country. 
jt have 2 money than the Dutch in their 
cargo ; but have great quantities of cloth, tin, ſteel, in- 


dizo, filk ſtuffs, with the fineſt and molt beautiful India 
18. 
The fps belonging to the Indians, Arabians, and Moors, 
we only laden with the productions and manufaCtures of 
their own country. : 
Tre merchandiſes brought by the caravans, conſiſt in 
ſeveral ftuffs ot gold, and ſilver, velvets, taffeties, por- 
celins, plumes, morocco leather, wool, brocades, rich 
capets, Turkiſh camblecs, and other more plain ones of 
Arabia z medicinal drugs, dragons blood, manna, myrrh, 
frankincenſe, dry raiſins, dates, and horſes; as alſo raw 
filks, the principal object of the Perſian commerce. 
| At Gombron are alſo found the turquoiſe ſtones, but more 
ck the old than the new rock; and a good number of 
pears, which are fiſned for in the Perſian gulph. 
All the nations trading to Gombron have magazines and 
houſes there; thoſe ot the Engliſh, Dutch, and French, 
being more like palaces than factories, erected along the 
ſea ſide, which is very commodious to them for loading 
and unloading the ſhips when they arrive. 
(| The Englith began to trade with the Perſians in 161 3, 
| and were ſo much the better received, as they aſſiſted 
* great Shah Abas in expelling the Portugueſe from 
Jrmus, 
The Dutch appeared in the ports of the Perſian gulph 
(en (ears after the Engliſh 3 but ſoon had the ſuperiority 
oe them both in immunities and commerce; tho' at- 
erwards, as well as the Engliſh, they thought they had 
reaſon to complain of ſeveral extortions that troubled 
cir trade, and which they firove to remedy by a treaty 
concluded in 1652. 
vitifon one fide this treaty appeared advantageous to the 
lch, becauſe an immunity from all duties was granted 
them for a quantity of merchandiſe, to the amount of 
5 Cool. terl:.ng, which they obliged themſelves to bring 
bUombron, over and above that which they were ſub- 
|? tg pay duties for at the cuſtomhouſe as other nations; 
mu other ſide, it became burdenſome to them, by an 
nent to export more ſilks of Perſia than ſuited 
* that is, 600 bales a year, each bale weighing 216 
2 lome of the filk was ſo coarſe, as to be uſed for 
5420 at Batavia, 
amber of Dutch ſhips for Gombron is not certain 


[ng | \ * » , 

if 10 it is not EXtraurdinary to ſee there every year IO 
| 20 e thips, whoſe cargo amounts to about 
Js "RF 0 


terling. 


ne © 7 : 

nn; tber or ſultan of Gombron often receives pre- 
13 Dutch, for engaging him to favour their 
CE; but beſides theſ tar ſents, the 
Pie him 2 eſe voluntary pre i 


Kind of annual penſion, which conſiſts in 10 
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Ib. of cloves, 30 lb. of nutmegs, 50 lb. of pepper, as 
much of ſugar candy, 120 pounds of powder ſugar, and 
5 pieces of cloth of different colours, of two ell; each, 
each ell making + of the Dutch ell, 
The French were the laſt of the Europeans who appeared 
at Gombron; at leaſt under the name, and upon the ac- 
count of a company; whoſe firſt deputies arrived at Iſpa- 
han ig 1664, and made their treaty in 1665 ; by which 
the company was granted an exemption from the cuſtom- 
houſe duties of Gombron during three years, with a pro- 
viſo of a preſent, which might equal this exemption. 
Other deputies, ſent in 1674, obtained not only the con- 
firmation of theſe privileges, but alſo an exemption from 
duties without a limited time; which coſt them a preſent 
of about 50001. ſterling, and was an uſeleſs expence, 
becauſe the company ſent but few ſhips there. 

The town is allo inhabited by Arabs, Jews, Armenians, 
Indians, Banians, and ſeveral other nations, as well as 
Perſians and Europeans: but it is unhealthy, .which oc- 
caſions the inhabitants to remove into the country during 
the hot, ſeaſons; the winter being the time for trafic. 
The gains that are made by the Engliſh Eaſt India com- 
pany, in carrying the merchandiſe of the Armenians, 
Moors, Banians, &c. from Gombron to Surat, is one great 
braych of the company's profit; for they ſeldom ſend a 
ſhip from Gombron to Surat, but ſhe is as deep loaden as 
ſhe can ſwim with their effects, beſides pallengers, and a 
valt quantity of treaſure on board, ſometimes of the value 
of 2 or 300,000 l. ſterling. 

Bander-Congo, or Banter-E: ric, is a port-town on the eaſt- 
ſide of the Perſian gulph, 100 miles W. of Gombron, 
having ſome reputation for trade; but chiefly upon ac- 
count of the pearls of the iſland of Baharen. 

The Portugueſe, as long as they were maſters of Ormus, 
and conſequently of the navigation of the gulph, had the 
half of the duties of this port: they were afterwards re- 
duced to about 3000 l. a year; and towards the end of 
the 17th century they entirely loſt this duty. 

About 10 miles from Bander-Congo, there is a rugged 
mountain, called by the natives Chiampa, from whence 
the Perſian dyers, and painters, have the greater part of 
their red and green colouts. 

It is alſo this mountain which furniſhes a kind of me- 
dicinal bole, much reſembling what is called Armenian 
bole by druggiſts; but it is properly white and red miarble 
calcined by the ſun. EO 

Baharen, is an iſland in the Perſian gulph, oppoſite to the 
coaſt of Arabia, and ſubject to the King of Perſia. It 
is ſomewhat fertile, and produces ſeveral fruits, particu- 
larly dates; but tlie water is of ſuch an ill taſte that 
ſtrangers cannot well make ule of it, and are therefore 
obliged to employ divers, who get very ſweet and apree- 
able freſh water near the bottom of the ſea. i 
IJ his iſland is remarkable for its pearl hihery ; and the 
manner of the ſale of pearls is very extraordinary, When 
they are ſorted, and divided each according to their quali- 
ties, the merchants aſſemble; and being ſeated round the 
pearls, placed in the middle, which they have examined 
at leiſure, the ſeller covers his hand with a handkerchief, 
and touches that of all the purchaſers one after another, 
ſpecifying his price by certain ſigns; the others, by 
different ſigns, intimate what they can give; and when 
the {eller ſeems ſatisfied, he delivers to every one their 
quantity of pearls, 

When a broker intervenes, if he concludes the bargain, 
he takes the hands of the purchaſer and ſeller, and join- 
ing them together, gives them a ſtroke with his own. 
As to the ſignification of touching, if the whole hand is 
ſqueezed, it is 1000; if the palm of the hand is touched 
500] if a finger 100; and if but a joint 10. 
The cuſtom-houſe for the duties of exportation on pearls 
is ſo well managed at Bander-Congo, that even ſhoes, and 
the moſt ſecret parts of wearing apparel, are ſearched; yet 
there is ſcarce a year without the fraudulently conveying of 
pearls away to the value of 5, 10, or 15000 l. ſterling. 
See Pearl Fiſhery. | 
There are alſo ſeveral other populous places in Perſia ; 
particularly Meſchid or Thus, Aſtrabad, Herat, Gaznaz 
Candahor, Sigiſtan, Makeran, Lar, Schiras, Schouſters 
Caſbin, 
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Caſbin, Hamadam, Arnova, Courmebad, Ardevil, 
Naxivan, Gangea, Turki, Ferrabat, Reſhd, and Der- 
bent : but, ſince the death of Nadir Shah in 1747, the 
whole country has been one ſcene of civil war, which has 
put a ſtop to the greateſt part of its trade: 

The commerce of Perſia over the Caſpian ſea, 
The trade to Ferſia over the Caſpian ſea, according to 
Mr. Hanway, was a new path of commerce to Great 
Britain, propoſed to introduce the uſeful commodity of 
raw ſilk, the baſis of our moſt conſiderable manufaQures, 
on the cheapeſt terms; und, what is ſtill more, in ex- 
change for Britiſh manufaQured wool. It is certain, that 
in the many years experience of the Turky company, 
they never eſtabliſhed any factors in the northern pro- 
vinces of Ruſſia: they thought it more judicious to leave 
that riſque, as well as the profits ariſing from ſuch eſtab- 
liſhment, to the Armenians, who uſed to bring the 
Perſian filk to them in Smyrna and Aleppo, as the Ruſ- 
ſians and Armenians now bring great part of it to St. 
Peterſburgh. 


treaty with the Turks, to provide for a ſafe paflage to 
Perſia z nor any invitations from the mouths of princes 
to enter upon the trade: beſides, their by-laws reſtrained 
their factors from ſending goods into Perſia on their own 
account. 

Never any new trade was entered upon with more ſan— 
guine hopes, or proſecuted. with more laborious attention, 
by ſeveral of the moſt eminent merchants of London ; 
to which may be added, ſcarce any commercial ſcheme 
has had a more powerful protection from great princes, 
It muſt be confefled, that taking all thoſe advantages to- 
gether, it had once ſo fair an appearance, that it dazzled 
the eyes of many, and engaged very clear heads, as well 
as honeſt hearts, in its cauſe, Various were the objec- 
tions made againſt this commerce, with regard to the in- 
tereſt of other mercantile companies : ſome of the mem- 
bers of thoſe companies told its fate in general terms ; 
but, as an inſtance of the fallacy of human wiſdom, the 
deſign was at length fruſtrated by means, the leaſt, if at 
all expected; for could it be imagined, that one, who 
engaged himſelf as a Britiſh factor in Perſia, would engage 
alſo as a ſhipwright to Nadir Shah ? This he tells us was 
done by captain Elton, whereby the trade was ruined. 
Though Mr: Hanway ſays, that when he left England in 
1743, Mr. Richard Lockwood, a Turky merchant, 
diſcourſcd with him to this effect: Either you will 
teach the Ruſſians how to trade, and then become an ob- 
jecꝭ of their jealouſy, if you have ſucceſs in this enter- 
prize; or you will be plundered in Perſia; and in either 
caſe your trade cannot laſt long.“ Upon which Mr. Han- 
way ſays, experience has taught us, that his obſervation 
was juſt, and in ſome meaſure prophetical: the Britiſh 
factors in Perſia were pillaged, and an end put to the 
trade in 1747. 

The ordinary route for a caravan from Reſhd to Smyrna 
is to Ardevil 5 ny i to Tauris 10 days, to Erzerum 
12, ſrom thence to Smyrna 43, in all 70. The route 
to Aleppo is from Refhd to Caſbin, Hamadan, Shouſter, 
Bagdat, and Aleppo; being upon the whole about 10 
days leſs than to Smyrna. There is yet a ſhorter road 
to Aleppo, but it is ill ſupplied with water. Aleppo 
from Smyrna is reckoned 40 days, and a day's journey 
being computed at 25 Engliſh miles, the tract of 70 days 
is 1750 miles. But from Ghilan to Aſtrachan, allow- 
ing for quarentine and other contingencies, may be reck- 
oned 30 days, from thence to Zaritzen 10, to Moſcow 
35, and to St. Peterſburgh 20; in all 95, which is 25 
days more than from Reſhd to Smyrna. 


Mr. Hanway alſo obſerves, that Ghilan produces the beſt 


and greateſt quantities of ſilk ; next to this come Chirvan 
and Lrivan; then Mazanderan, and laftly Aſtrabad; but 
the latter is vaſtly inferior, ſerving only for a manufacture 
mixed with cotton, of which they make their ſhirts and 
drawers. Ghylan ſilk is ſent into Ruſſia and Turky, and 
part of it is kept for the Perſian manufactures ; but that 
of Mazanderan and Aſtrabad is ſeldom or ever exported. 
From Chirvan they formerly ſent all their, ſilk to Turky 
and Ruſh, 


But the Turky company never had the. 
ſame temptation as the Ruſſia merchants: they had no 


PER 


The amwal produce of Ghilan, in LIP 
30,000 batmans, the batman of 12 wy * 
pois, of raw ſilk, of which about 6005 2 dun 
Perſia, 4000 ſent to Babylon, and the re onlunecl 
the Caſpian ſea. Chirvan formerly „ 70 
quantity, but that province is now in a n Ll 
dition than Ghilan : this commodity is head at. 
all the year round, in greater or ſmaller * ama 
chiefly in Auguſt and September. 
The chief demand of European goods in 
1 N cloths, is for Britiſh woollens, 

rabs of 12 to 191. per piece of . 
which the Perſians Ul * kw and 125 On 5 
conſume 9 bales in 30. louceſter cloths of ivy 
to IT]. 108. per piece, of 42 yards in whi 
the Perſians call maghoot, and conſume thereof 
30. Ordinary Yorkſbire cloths of about 38 
yard dyed; which the Perſians call londora, : 
ſume thereof 11 bales in 30. Five bales of fall q 
a middling quality, are ordinarily required in 100 by 
of cloth. From Holland they reckon one bale 9 * 
hoot, one of ſhaloons, and one of long ells, to ten 115 
of begreſt. Engliſh emboſled cloth is alſo demay 
likewiſe indigo, cochinea}, and in gocd times, ſums 10 
ſilk, gold and filver lace, velvet, and other rich many 
factures. | 


Perſia, next th 
ſuch a; alt- g 
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The Perſians had been long accuſtomed to Dutch dae = 
which were thicker, and for the moſt part betier (yr and gi 
and of a ſofter and finer wool, the crimſon and (exls i; aſcr 
of a finer dye; but they were dearer than Engliſh code whole 


hors b 
TER 


however, after two or three years, the Engliſh improw 
ſome of their drabs, ſo as to be almoſt equal to the Dud 


cloths in ſubſtance, and ſuperior in ſoftneſs and beauty, zu deg 
In Perſia the duty on European goods is 5 per cent. an t the r11 
value. betwe 
The whole amount of the Caſpian trade, from itsif Ruſſa 


TIP 


eſtabliſhment by the Engliſh to its end, is as follows: 


The whole export of cloth and European goods fran in the 
Ruſſia, for account of the Britiſh Caſpian traders, cal th de 
Þ 

as follows : 1 factor 
Cn ETIT 
In 1742 - - 486 parcels — 170,00 lantic. 
V " „ 14 000 lon, a 
$744 £200 - . - 102365 end © 
1745 - = value - - - 25296 upWa 
,,,, “ = . 
— TR 
(. 172,308 695 ETR( 
| ; ginou 
The whole import of raw filk from Perſia into Ruff and { 
according to the value in Perſia : RE a 
. ten olants 
In 17 - - - - 120,06 neral 
i; en „„ * 
5 5 - = Od Thef 
1745 Fo 5 | 
1745 - - - — oh of (ul 
I747 - "Rn - 155 ſudtil 
1748 | = 23 2 : 5 4 
1749 > | : 3 
In money - . 4 * one 
. 4 934375319 liquid 
; | bitur 

F * 
Whereby the national balance, excluſive of r * 
profits, and that of the manufacturers and f ef 
was 81,0231. in favour of Great Britain. e * 
and Silk. > ol uy 
PexsIAan Gulph, or gulph of Boſſora, is tha 5 ugh 
vides Perſia from Arabia; extending from Caf - 
to Elmalis. | ne Ty 
PERSONAL Gzeds, or Eſtate, is that conſiflingo'n ; wag 
moveables, &c. which every perſon has A abc * 
poſal; in oppoſition to lands and tenements, * 

led real eflater. in No | 
g PERTHAMBOY. A port - town of New Jer 7 es * 0 
America, ſituated in 74 deg. of W. 3 "Ceany N el 
min. of N. lat. on a bay of the nn of New 10 fond 


mouth of the river Raritan, 25 miles 8. 
ſubject to Great Britain, 
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t-town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
CARA. * teigality of Abruzzo, ſituated in 15 deg» 
japles, 3 by Jon. and 42 deg. W min. of N. lat. on 
\ ol Venice; 90 miles N. of Naples. 
1 * be Spaniſh dollar, piaſtre, or piece of eight. 
d | 


ee P iaftre. : I See Pecha, 
- 11 Indian copper coin. | { 
80 * coin of Genoa, worth 4 8. 4 d. ſterling. 


TARD, in wars 2 kin 


guth : the Vacancy is filled with tow, and ſtopped with 

Jen tampon, the mouth being ſtrongly bound up with 
een gen very tight with ropes. It is covered up with a 
p clot or wooden plank, that has a cavity cut in it to 
— mouth of the petard, and faſtened down with 
4 [ts uſe is in a clandeſtine attack, to break down 
wt bridges, barriers, &c. whereto it is hung, which 
0 * by means of the wooden plank. It is alſo uſed in 

untermines, to break through the enemies galleries, 
1 ve vent to their mines. The invention of petards 
i ered to the French huguenots in the year 1 579» 

hoſe moſt ſignal _ was the taking the city of Ca- 

means thereot. 

1d KG. The capital city of Ruſſia, ſituated in 
z1 deg, of E. lon. and 60 deg. of N. lat. on both ſides of 
++ river Nieva, in the provinces of Carelia and Ingria, 
between the gulph of Finland and the lake Ladoga, See 
Ruſpia. 

101. A port- town on the coaſt of Coromandel 
iu the Hither India, ſituated in 80 deg. of E. lon. and 
i6 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. where the Dutch have a 
factory. 
ö IITGUAVES. A port-town of Hiſpaniola, in the At- 
lantic, or American ocean, ſituated in 76 deg. of W. 
Jon. and 18 deg, 5 min. of N. lat. on a bay at the weſt- 
end of the iſland, 200 miles W. of St. Domingo, and 
upwards of 200 miles E. of Port Royal in Jamaica, ſub- 
ect to France, See French America. 
ETRE. See Salt-petre. 
ETROL, Petræ oleum, Oil of petre, or Rock oil, an olea- 
gnous juice, ſuppoſed to iſſue out of the clefts of rocks, 
and found floating on the waters of certain ſprings. Be- 
lides artificial and vegetable oils, or thoſe drawn from 


plants, &c. by expreſſion, there are alſo natural and mi- | 


neral oils iſſuing of themſelves from the entrails of the 
ah, called by a common name petrols, or petrolea. 
Theſe, according to all appearance, muſt be the work 
 ſudterraneous fires, which raiſe or ſublime the more 
ludtile parts of certain bituminous matters that lye in their 
xj. Theſe parts being condenſed into a liquor, by the 
cod of the vaults of rocks, are there collected, and ooze 
ttence thro' clefts and apertures, which the diſpoſition of 
tte ground furniſhes them with, Petrol then is a black 
qud bitumen, only differing by its liquidity from other 
2 as aſphaltum, jet, &c. The naphtha, which 
— a liquid, or at leaſt a very ſoft bitumen, is much 
. Pa with petrol. Hitherto there has been but little 
ns, except in hot countries. Olearius ſays he 
* 2 ſprings of it near Schamachia in Perſia: 

Art a 1 petrols in the ſouthern provinces of France 3 
1 by mw thoſe in the duchy of Modena, firſt diſ- 


"a; twelve leagues from the city of Modena, There 
which 08 canals dug with great expence in the rock, by 


* bur different kinds of petrol are diſcharged into 


10 ng or reſervoirs :. the firſt. as: white, clear, and 
er, of a penetrating ſmell, and not diſagreeable; 


cond of a bright a - 
{mel bright yellow, leſs fluid, and leſs briſk 
than the white; the third a dark red, of a thicker 


dee, and ſmell more approaching that of bitumen. 


rioſto a phyſician, in 1640, in a very barren _ 


PHA 


Mr. Bouldam obferves, that he cauld nat raife from it. 
any phlegm, or faline ſpirit by diſtillation, either in balxes 
Marie, ot in a fand heat: all that would riſe was oj! and 
at the bottom of the pellican remained an excceding ſmall 
maſs of a thickiſh, browniſh matter. Hence to uſe pe- 
troleum in medicine, it muſt be preſcribed juſt as it is; 
benig a temedy nature has prepared to our hands: it is 
found very warm and penctrating; and commended in 


many outward complaints, rheumatick and arthritick 
pains, and paralytic limbs, 


PETROSELINUM, Macedonicum. A plant whoſe ſeed 
enters the compoſition of the theriaca ; which for this 
purpoſe muſt be choſen new, clean, plump, longiſh, of 
a green bordering upon brown, and of an aromatic ſmell. 

PETTY Bag. An office in chancery, the three clerks of 
which record the return of all inquiſitions out of every 


| ſhire, make all patents of cuſtomers, gaugers, comp» 
trollers, &c. | 


PertTyY Chapman. See Hawker, 

PrrTy Ciſtam. See Cuſtoms, 

PerTy Tally, in the fea language, a competent allowance 
of victuals, according to the number of the ſhip's company. 

PETUM, Nicetiana. See Tobacco. 3 

PEWTER. A factitious metal, uſed in domeſtic utenſils, 
whole baſis is tin, which is converted into pewter, by 
the mixture of {1x pounds of braſs, and fifteen pounds of 
lead, to an hundred weight of tin. Beſides this compo- 
ſition, which makes the common pewter, there are 
others for other occaſions, compounded of tin mixed with 

_ regulus of antimony, tin, glaſs, and copper, in ſeveral 

proportions. See Tin, Braſs, and Lead. 
Pewter has occaſionally ſerved for money. In the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, Mr. Putland informs us, that King 
James II. turned all the pewter veſſels, &c. of the pro- 
teſtants in Ireland he could ſeize into money; half crowns 
being ſomewhat bigger than halfpence, and other pieces 
in proportion. He ordered it to be current in all pay- 
ments, whence our author obſerves, people abſcond ed 


for fear of being paid their debts; and he alſo mentions 
crown-pieces of this metal, 


PEWTERER. A perſon who trades or works in pewter, 


by making ſuch works, commodities, or veſſels, as are 
required of this metal, 

PEw TERERsS Company of London, was incorporated by let- 
ters-patent of the 13th of Edw. IV. dated the 20th of 
January 1474, by the title of The maſter, wardens, and 
commonalty of the art or myſtery of pewterers of the 
city of London, 

In the 25th of Henry VIII. 1534, the wardens of this 
company, or their deputies, were by act of parliament 
empowered to have the inſpeCtion or ſearch of pewter 
in all parts of the kingdom, not only for preventing the 
ſale of adulterated goods, but likewiſe the importation of 
foreign pewter wares. And, as a farther encouragement 
to this company, all Engliſhmen are by the ſaid act 
ſtricily enjoined, not to repair into any foreign country, 
to teach the art or myſtery of pewterers, on pain of 
disfranchiſement. And for the more effectual preventing 
the art from being carried abroad, no pewterer ſhould 
take as an apprentice the ſon of an alien. 
This corporation has a maſter, 2 wardens, 28 aſſiſtants, 
and 78 liverymen, who, when admitted pay a fine of 
20 l. each. They have a convenient hall in Lime-ftreet, 
in which the buſineis of the company is tranſacted, 

PEYPUS, or Pepus Lake, in Livonia, is ſituated between 

the gulph of Finland and the lake Worſero, with both 
which it has a communication by rivers, being 40 miles 
long, and 20 broad. 

PEYSES. A ſmall copper coin current in the Eaſt Indies, 
particularly at Amadabat, 54 of which make the rupee, 
or 28. 6 d. ſterling. 0 

PHARMACY. The art of preparing or compounding me- 
dicines, fit for uſe, vulgarly called the apothecary's art 
or buſineſs; being divided into galenical and chemical. 

PHAROS, Phare. A light-houſe; a pile raiſed near a 
port, where a fire is kept burning in the night, to guide 
and direct veſſels near at hand. See Light-houſe. 


7 L PHAR0s, 
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PHARos. A ſmall iſland in the Mediterranean, oppoſite to 
the city of Alexandria, in Egypt, ſituated in 31 deg; 

15 min. of E. lon, and 30 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. which, 
with the continent, forms a ſpacious harbour; being 
about a mile and half diſtant from the city, with which 
it has a communication by a ſtone cauſeway, On this 
" iſland was ereCted a moſt magnificent tower, eſteemed 
one of the wonders of the world; on the top were nu- 
merous lights for the direction of mariners ; which tower, 
from the iſland it ſtood upon, obtained the name of the 
Pharos; and a great many other towers erected for the 
like purpoſe, have obtained the name of Pharos, particu- 
larly thoſe of Rhodes, and Meſſina in Sicily. 
PHEASANTS % A little iſland in the river Bidaſſoa, 
which divides France and Spain, fituated near St. John 

Pied de Port, in 1 deg. 20 min. of W. lon. and 43 deg. 
20 min. of N. lat. ſixteen miles S. of Bayonne. Here 
the treaty between France and Spain was made in 1659, 
which from the neighbourhood of the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, was called the Pyrencan treaty ; and here ſeveral 
other treaties between thoſe two crowns have been made : 
this iſland being choſen on theſe occaſions as a neutral 
place, to which neither king can claim a right. 
PHENING. A ſmall copper coin current in Germany. 

The phening of Hamburgh is worth r of a penny ſter- 

ling; 12 of them being 13 d. ſterling. The phening of 
Saxony and Frankfort is worth of an Engliſh penny; 
12 of them being 1 {d, ſterling. The phening of Vienna 
is worth the ze of an Englith penny; or 14 of them 
make 1 f d. ſterling, The phening of St. Gall is worth 
2, of an Engliſh penny; or 20 of them make 2 4 d. ſter- 
ing. The phening of Zurich is worth 4 of an Engliſh 
penny ; or 4 of them make + d. ſterling. 
PHILADELPHIA. The capital of the province of Pen- 
ſilvania, in North America, ſituated in 74 deg. of W. 
lon. and 40 deg. 50 min, of N. lat. See Brit;h America. 
PHILIP Fort. A fortreſs in Dutch Brabant, ſituated on 
the eait ſide of the Scheld, oppoſite to Pearl fort, five 
miles north-weſt of Antwerp, whereby the Dutch com- 
mand the navigation of the river Scheld, 


PHriLiPp. A ſilver coin of Milan, worth about 5s. 2 d. 
{terling. 


PHILIPPINE, or Manila I/lands, called alſo the Lucenia 


Hands, are ſituated in the Chineſian ſea, part of the Pa- 
cific ocean, between 114 and 131 deg. of E. lon. and 
between 5 and 19 deg, of N. lat. 300 miles S. E. of 
China, and 1200 W, of the Ladrones or Marian iflands, 
comprehending 11Co iſlands, according to ſome accounts; 


or 11,000 according to others; the principal of which 


are Luconia or Manila ; Philippina, or Pandaga or Samar ; 
M iſbate, Mindoro, Luban, Paragoa, Panay, Leyte, 
Bohol, Sibu, Sogbu, Negros, St. John, Xollo, and 
Mindanao : the inhabitants conſiſting of Chineſe, Ethio- 
pians, Malays, Spaniards, Portugueſe, Pintados, or painted 
people, and Meſteos a mixture of all three. 

Theſe iſlands were diſcovered by Ferdinand Magellan, a 
Portugueſe gentleman, who had ſerved his native country 
both in the wars of Alta and in the Eaſt Indies; particu- 


larly under Albuquerque, the famous Portugueſe general, 
who reduced Goa and Malacca to the obedience of that 
crown: but Magellan being neglected by the court of 
Portugal, offered his ſervice to Charles V. then Emperor 


of Germany, and King of Spain, to whom he ſhewed 


there was a probability of diſcovering a way to the ſpice 
iſlands in the Eaſt Indies, by the Weſt. Upon this he 


had the command of five {mall ſhips, with which he ſet 


ſail from Seville on the 10th of Auguſt 1599, and ſtand- 
ing over to the coaſt of South America, continued his 


voyage to the ſouthward to 52 deg. where he fortunately 


diſcovered a ftreight, ſince called the ftreight of Magel- 
lan, which carried him into the Pacific ocean, or South 


Sea; and then ſteering northward, repaſled the equator ; 
after which, he ſailed over that vaſt ocean, till he ar- 
rived at Guam, one of the Marian iſlands, on the 6th 


of March 1521, and ſoon after came to the Manila iſlands, :*' 
- which he took poſſeſſion of in the name of. the King of 


Spain; but happened to be killed in a ſkirmiſh: in one of 
theſe iſlands. However, his people afterwards arrived at 
the Moluccas, or Clove iſlands, where they left a colony, 


and returned to Spain by the way of the 


| The iſland of Manila, or Luconia, i; 


prince, called the Sultan of Mindanao, Thoſe who 


The iſland of Mindora is ſeparated from Manila by: 


Bohol and Sibu by another channel on the 8. bay 
- land of Bohol is ſituated N. of the ifſand of lid 
and S. W. of Leyte. The iſſand of Sibu or * 
of the moſt ſoutherly of the Philippines, 2 
tween the iſland of Leyte on the W. and _ 
the E. The iſland of Negros is ſituated ang 
iflarids of Panay and Sibu; having Its name - " 
of its inhabitants, who are blacks, but rhe : þ 
The iſland of St. John lies E. of Mindanao, ys 
it is ſeparated by a narrow ftreight. And t teri 
Xolo lies to the S. W. of them all. But the 0 
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the Philippines: - beſides, two veſſels mo 
Acapulco, in Mexico, loaded with t 
and returned, as they do now, 


PHI 


Hope ; being the firſt men that ever 5 050 
| to 


ne But there was no further attempt ma 
a 
anila if 


Philip II. fon of Charles V. tray ang) in hongy 


b hen vs, 
throne of Spain ; and they have ever ſince 8 


that crown, except the iſland of Mindanao. 


Philippine iſlands, ſituated between 1 | 
E. lon and between 12 and 19 deg. of N. lat 1 le, 
S, E. of China, and 160 S. of Formosa: be 

of 400 miles long, but of an unequal bis 
places 200 miles, and in others not 100 brot ] 
principal town is alſo called Manila, | 
of land made by a river iſſuing from the lake « 


and falling into the ſea a little lower at the town of ( 


vite, where there is a ſpacious harbour, but 0 dif 
entrance, becauſe of rocks and ſhoals at the mou 
the bay. The Spaniſh viceroy reſides in the tow 
Manila, and his government is one of the moſt proft 
poſts belonging to the Spaniſh monarchy, 
Mindanao is the next iſland in magnitude t 


nila, being ſituated between 120 and 126 deg, of}, 


and between 5 and 10 deg. of N. lat. having th 
of the Philippine iſlands on the north; with the Celzhe 
Moluccas on the ſouth. "This iſland is not ſubie3n 


Spaniards, as the reſt of the Philippines ate; but ng 


the people are Mahometans, and ſubicct to a Mah 


habit the middle of :he country are pagans, and 1 


another government, being called Hilanons, Anda 


are a third nation on the N. W. part of the iſland, c 
Sokiques. There are good harbours in the iſlnd 
ſeveral places of trade; particularly the city of Mud 


which ſtands on the ſouth-ſide of the iſland, on a i 


river two miles from the fea. 
The iſland of Philippina is divided from Manila on 
N. W. by the ſtreights of that name. 


row channel. The iſland of Parapoa, or Page 


ſituated a little N. of Borneo, and is ſubjcct to 0 
the princes of that iſtand; being about 300 miles! 
The iſland of Panay is ſubject to Spain, being nu 


between the iſlands of Paragoa and Negros ; about 


miles in circumference, and ſubject to Spain, The 
of Leyte is ſepirated- from the iſland of Phiuppins* 


narrow channel on the N. E. as it is from the lu 


are not remarkable. 


4 © , mM cont! 
Manila lying between the eaſtern and u eſte the wol 
was once eſteemed the beſt ſituation 1. 
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from Sumatta and Java; cloves an Les 
Moluccas; camphire from Borneo; en) 


5 , ine are from 
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ty of all things neceſſary for life ; nor 
duces greater pen bat more Ker there being a 
an any derdure! for buds, bloſſoms, and fruits are 
perpetus 1 the trees all the year round, as well on the 
are as in cultivated places. 
mounta «handiſes exported ſrom theſe iſlands are gold, 
— athered in the mountains and rivers ; bees-wax, 
1 tuffs made of the bark of trees, cocoa- nuts, 
Ce vo linſeed oil, iron, ſteel, ſaffron, timber, of 
ſe(ame = Spaniards build their largeſt galleons, and ſe- 
1 of animals ſkins, particularly thoſe of 


debt .nd buffaloes, which are proper for the Japan 


flags, « 


1 lands alſo produce ſome nutmegs, cloves, betel, 


er: but the iſſanders only cultivate as 
cores Ant — for their uſe of the 3 former; for 

muc they planted more, the Dutch might pay them a 

boy - 4 ftrive to make themſelves maſters of this trade, 

ij they have done of the Moluccas, and Banda iſlands. 

yn : eat number of jonks, and other Chineſe and Japo- 

2 arrive continually at Manila, laden with all the 

riches of their empires z to exchange them for thoſe of 

America, for which this town 1s the ſtaple. 

Theſe nations trade there uſually from December to 

April, when thirty or forty of their largeſt ſhipping are 

een in the road; and during the reſt of the year there 

are ſcarce leſs of all burdens than four or hve hundred, 

belonging to the Spaniſh and Chineſe inhabitants of the 

lands, with which tl.cy trade in all parts of this Archi- 
20. 

„ have alſo a pretty good trade there; it 

being almoſt the only one they gain conſiderably by, 
fince they loft that of Japan. 

Liftly, of ell nations, whether European or Indian, none 

are excluded the Philippines, but the Engl. ſn and Dutch; 
| tho! the former have a kind of precarious trade there in 
the name of and under the Iriſh flag. The Engliſh alſo 
| fend ſhips from Fort St. George to the Manilles; but 

manned with Portugueſe pilots and ſailors. 

Ide excluſion of the Dutch ſcems pretty well founded; 
this nation having ſeveral times attempted the poſſeſſion 
of theſe iſlands, particularly by the enterprize of 1649, 
which proved unſucceſsſul. 

* The Chincſe are thoſe who trade moſt to the Philippines, 
and about 20,000 of them dwell in theſe iſlands, who 

ue chiefly tradeſmen ; the Spaniards, thro' their natural 

| piide, d\\(daining ſuch occupations, 

The merchandiſes imported by the Chineſe, and other 
* Nations, are ſilk and cotton ſtuffs of all colours, raw and 
ſpun filk, wool, and ſpun cotton; gun-powder, ſulphur, 
| wor, flee!, tin, quick-1ilver, copper, wheat, flour, wal- 

nuts, cheſnuts, bifcuit, dates, porcelain, cabinet work, 

viiting implements, lacquered ware, rice, all ſorts of 
drugs, faltpetre, cotton cloths, linens white and painted, 
head-drefles, and veils for women; ſeveral huuſhold uten- 
ls ilk fringes, and thread of all colours; laſtly, moſt 
| kinds of European and Chineſe hard and haberdaſhery 

Ware, 

There are excellent loaſtones in theſe iſlands ; and trees 

= prodety a variety of gums, particularly one kind 

called brea by the Spaniards, w it inſtead of pitch. 

They have alſo 3 roma 855 . rl TIN 

mthe ſides of rocks, as the ſwallows do againſt a well, 

ich are the hirds- neſis ſo much eſteemed, being a kind 

i jelly that diflolves in warm water. Oranges and le- 

_ ae very plentiful ; and there is alſo a tree called 

ue amet, from whence the natives draw water; and 

3 5 ran called vexaco by the Spauiards, 
"gfe yields fair water enough for a dravght: be- 
% tobacco grows in great quantities in the iſland of 

x ; as alſo lugar, palm-wine, and ſaftron in the 
1 Te where proviſions are ſo cheap, that 12 

OS Re dy be bought for 5's. ſterling; a fowl for 
nal, an ox for a crown, 100 Ib. of ſugar for 38. 6d. 


pn baſkets of laftron'for 7 d. and a quintal of iron 


Tn for $$ 6d: | 
6 r A gold Flemiſh coin, of indifferent alloy, 
alled in Germany ride. See Ride. 
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PHILONIUM, in pharmacy, an opiate, or eleduaty, where- 
of there are two kinds, the Roman and the Perſian. "The 
Roman, called alſo the great philonium, took its name 
from the phyſician Philo, who invented it. It conſiſts 
of the ſeeds of henbane, pepper, opium, and other in- 
gredients. It is uſed to promote ſleep, againſt colds, 
colics, & c. The Perſian philonium conſiſts of ſeveral in- 
gredients, among which are opium, terra ſigillata, lapis 
hæmatites, caſtor, and ſaffron ; being uſed to ſtop hæ- 
morrhages, dyſenteries, &c. | | 

PHILOSOPHY, is the ſtudy, or knowledge, of natural 
productions, and alſo of moral obligations; being com- 
monly called moral and natural philoſophy. The natu- 
ral philoſopher has always been looked upon as a great 
promoter of trade, by adipting his ſtudies to the difco- 

very or improvement of ſuch arts as are eſſential to com- 
merce, and of benefit to mankind. 

PIANOSA. An iſland of Italy, in the Tuſcan ſea, ſituated 
in It deg. of E. lon. and 42 deg. 35 min. of N. lat. a 
little S. W. of the iſle of Elba, ſubje& to Tuſcany. 

PIASTRE, or Piafter. A ſilver coin firſt ſtruck in Spain, 
afterwards in ſeveral other European ſtates, and current 
in moſt parts of the world; which is alſo called piece of | 
eight, becauſe worth 8 rials of filver, or 3s. 7 d. ſter- 
ling. 0 
There are two ſorts of piaſters; the one coined at Potoſi, 
and called Peruvian ; the other at Mexico, and called 
Mexican, which weigh ſomewhat more than the others, 
but are not of ſo pute a ſilver. 

The piaſter has its diminutions, which are the half pia- 

ſter, or rial of 4; the quarter piaſter, or rial of 2; the 
Sth part of the piaſter, or rial; and the 16th, or half 
rial. 

The old piaſtre is valued at 8 rials, and the new one at 
10 rials of Plate; for 2 rials of Velon make but 1 rial of 
Plate; and there muſt be 16 rials of Velon to make but 
1 plaſter of 8 rials, and 20 to make 1 piaſter of 10 rials. 

Of the Spaniſh piaſters, peſo's, pieces of eight, or dol- 
lars, there are feveral ſorts ; as the Mexico piece of eight, 
worth 48. 92 d. ſterling ; the old Seville piaſter, worth 
48. 6 d. ſterling ; the new Seville piaſter, worth 3s. 7 d. 
ſterling; and the Pillar dollar, worth 3s. 73 d. ſter- 
ling. 

There are alſo piaſters of other countries; as the piaſter- 
ecu, or crown of Milan, worth 4s. 7 d. ſterling; the 
piaſter-ecu of Ferdinand II. Duke of Tuſcany, worth 
4s. 6 d. ſterling ; the piaſter-ecu of Coſmus III. Duke of 
Tuſcany, worth 48. 34 d. ſterling; and the piaſter of 
Bologna, worth 4s. 3d. ſterling. 

PIAVA. A river of Italy, which riſes in the Tyrol, and 
runs from north to ſouth through the territory of Venice, 
falling into the gulph by two mouths, a little to the 
northward of the city of Venice. 

PIC. A large weight uſed in China, particularly at Can- 
ton, for the weighing of merchandiſes, and divided into 
100 catis, ſome ſay 125; the catis into 16 taels, each 
tacl making one ounce two drams ; ſo that the pic makes 
2.5 lb. avoirdupois. 

Pie, is alſo a large Siameſe weight, making 125 lb. avoir- 
dupois. | 

PICE, is a money of accompt in India. At Bengal it is 
5-32ds of a penny ſterling, or 192 pices make the rupee 
of 2s, 6 d. ſterling: at Bombay, 72 pices make the ru- 
pee; at Surat, 16 pices make the ana, and 4 anas the ru- 

pee; and at Carwar 288 pices make the Pagoda, or 9s. 
ſterling. | 

Pics, is alſo a weight of India: at Bengal it is 8 drams; at 
Bombay itis 12 drams ; and at Carwar, 64 drams. 

PICHILI, or Picoli. A coin, and a money of accompt, 
uſed in Sicily, particularly at Meſſina and Palermo; 8 
pichilis being worth 1 poiſti, and 720 the florin, or 1s. 
6: d. ſterling. The pichili of Venice is ;{; of an Eng- 
liſh penny, or 1488 make the current ducat of 3s. 4d. 
ſterling. | 


PICKLED herrings. See Herring Fiſhery. 


PICOL. A weight uſed in China, for ſilk, containing 100 

catis, or 133 lb. avoirdupos. . | 
Pico, is alſo a weight uſed in ſeveral parts of the continent, 
| : and 


E-TY 


alid iſlands of the Weſt Indies, where it is equal to PIKE, in commerce.” To treat 


20 lb. avoirdupois. 
PICO TIN. A fort of ſmall meaſure, for oats, uſed in 


France; containing 4 litrons, or the fourth part of a 
buſhel, 


FICQ, or Pico. A long meaſure uſed in Turky, contain- 


ing 2 feet, 2 inches, and 2 lines; 100 picqs making 
431 Engliſh ells. | | 

Picaq-carpets, is a term at Smyrna for the ſecond ſort of 
Turkiſh or Perſian carpets, purchaſed there by the na- 
tions that trade to the Levant ; being ſo called, becauſe 
they are not ſold by the piece, but by the ſquare picq. 

PICTURE. A piece of painting, or a ſubject repreſented 
in colours on canvas, wood, or the like, and incloſed in a 
frame. See Painting, | 

PIECE, in commerce, ſignifies ſometimes a whole, and 
ſometimes only a part of the whole. In the firſt ſenſe 
it is ſaid, a piece of cloth, velvet, &c. meaning a certain 
quantity of yards, regulated by cuſtom, being yet entire, 
and not cut. In the other ſignification, it is ſaid, a piece 
of tapeſtry, meaning a diſtinct member wrovght apart, 
which, with ſeveral others, make but one hanging. 

PiE c E, in matters of money, ſignifies ſometimes the ſame 
with ſpecies; as when it is ſaid, this piece is too light, &c. 
ſometimes by adding the value of the pieces, it is uſed to 
expreſs ſuch as have no other particular name; as a piece 
of 8 rials, a piece of 25 ſols, &c. 

In England, the piece abſolucely is ſometimes uſed for 
20 8. ſterling, and ſometimes for a guinea. 

By the 6th George II. chap. 25. broad pieces of 25 or 
238. value, or halves or quarters thereof, are called in, 
and all perſons are furbid to receive or utter them by 
tale. 

PiEcE M eight, or praftre, is a ſilver money, firſt ſtruck in 
Spain, See Piaſſre. 

PIECE, is alſo a kind of money of accompt, or rather a 
manner of accompting, uſed among the negroes on the 
coalt of Angola in Africa. The price of ſlaves, and other 
commodities negotiated here, as alſo the duties paid the 
petty kings, are eſtimated on both ſides in pieces. Thus 
thoſe people requiring 10 pieces for a ſlave, the Euro- 
peans in like manner value the money on merchandiſe, 
to be given in exchange, in pieces; as 10 anabaſtes are 
one piece, a barrel of powder of 10 pounds one piece, a 
piece of blue falempouris four pieces, and 10 braſs baſons 
one piece. 

PiECE-broker, is a ſhopkeeper in London, who buys the 
ſhreds and remnants of all-materials that go through the 
hands of the taylor, and ſells them again to ſuch perſons 
as want them for mending cloaths; being generally de- 
cayed taylors, or ſome cunning men who have crept into 
the ſecrets of the trade. | 

PIE- POUDER court. An antient court mentioned in many 
Engliſh ſtatutes, to be held in fairs, for the rendering of 
Juſtice to buyers and ſellers, and the redreſs of grievances 
ariſing therein. It had its name becauſe moſt ordinarily 
held in ſummer, and that the ſuitors hereat were chiefly 
country clowns, with duſty feet, called by the French 
pieds paudreux; or from the expedition intended in the 
hearing of cauſes proper thereto, beſore the duſt went 
off the plaintiffs and defendants feet. The Saxons called 
it ceapunz xemor, that is, a court of merchandiſe, or 
for the deciſion of diſputes relating to buying and ſell- 
ing: but it is only held during the continuance of the 
fairs. See Fair. | | 

PIETOT. A ſmall copper coin, ſtruck and current in the 
iſland of Malta, being worth 32-32oths of a penny 
ſterling. 

It has on one ſide the arms of the grand maſter, with 
this inſcription, F 10 Paulus Laſcaris Caſtellarum MA. M. M. 
about a ſpread eagle; and on the reverſe a 3, denoting 
its value. | 

PIG of lead. The eighth part of a fodder; amounting to 

250 lb. weight. 

PIGNATELLA. A ſmall liquid meaſure uſed at Apulia, 
and ſome parts of Calabria in Italy, about a Wincheſter 

int. 

PIGNATELLI A ſmall billon coin, ſtruck at Rome, 

and current for about a halfpenny ſterling. 


is prohibited on pain of death, is o 


PILAW. A port-town of Poland, in th 


PILCHARD, and Pilchard fiſhery, Sce Pil g 
PILE, is — in building for a great © Eichen Pile, 


PILE, is alſo uſed among architects for a maſs or body d 


PII E, or Pila, in coinage, denotes a kind 


PILLOW, in a ſhip. That timber whereon the bolthi 


PILOT. A perſon retained on board a ſhip, to conduct! 
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at the pj 

a la pique, denotes a kind of comm pike, or 
ropeans hold with certain unciviliſed natio 
they are to keep on their guard, and 28 it 8 


in hand. Thus it is they treat with the 1 ng (wor 
d 


Pike"; , 
erce Which ar, 


» bert 


nada, &c. and ſome negro nations on m of (, 
Treating at the pike, 7 alſo a kind TEE of Afr, 
which the Engliſh, French, and Dutch maj ited tr 

ral parts of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, near yea in ſenp 
which thoſe nations have in the San 
perhaps it ſhould be called treating | 


the veſſel at anchor; in regard th 


e Colonig 
f ſlands: but 
4 C Pike, that Is, With 
18 commerce, Wh 


nl .. 2 War 
where veſſels lie at anchor, waiting T = — 
Pan 


merchants, who ſometimes by tea] 

with the connivance of the . 
change their gold, pieces of eight, cochinea] rey ; ex 
European merchandiſes. Others will have it or th 
the pike, at a pike's length or diſtance, by boos X 
diſtance ſtrangers are obliged to keep at, on of the 
cal Pruſſia, ſituated. in 20 deg. of E. ap ** 


45 min. of N. lat. on the Baltic ſea, 10 mil : 
ningſburg, ſubject to the King of Pruſſia eG... 


ſtake rammed iata: 
earth, for a foundation to build upon in ma; ed into the 


thus Amſterdam and other cities are hol 
piles. 


ſhy ground: 
ly bullt Upon 


building. 

. . g of Pun 
cheon, which in the old way of coining with the hay 
mer, contained the arms, croſs, or other figure 
inſcription, to be ſtruck for the reverſe of the ſpecs 
accordingly, the arms-hde of a piece of money is fi 
called the pile, and the head the croſs; becauſe in th 


antient Engliſh monies a croſs uſually took the place 
the head. 


lies, bears, or reſts, at the coming out of the hull of th 
ſhip aloft by the ftern, is called the pillow of the bat 
ſprit. 


into a road or harbour, or over bars, ſands, or throus 
ſerpentine or intricate channels, or the like. Pilots 
not conſtant and ſtanding officers on board veſſels, 
are moſtly called in occaſionally on coaſts and ſhores u 
known to the maſter; and having done their parts inf 
loting the veſſel, return to ſhore where they rel 
Among the French, pilot is alſo uſed for ſteerſman, 
an officer on board a ſhip, who watches her courle, a 
rects it. | 
There are two kinds of pilots ; the one a coaſting pit 
well acquainted with the coaſts, ports, roads, bars, ſand 
&c. and who commands in fight: thereof; the othe! 
officer who makes obſervations, and takes altitudes « 
at ſea, uſes the quadrant, foreſtaff, watches the col 
paſs, &c. | 
The pilot is always the ſecond perſon in the hip, wheth 
it be a man of war, or a merchant-man. In the ford 
the captain is the firſt, the pilot aſter him. The pil 
alſo the ſteerſman, who ſtands at the helm, and mana 
the rudder. ä 
In the treatiſe of naval trade, under the articles of | 
and lodeſmen, the following laws are collected. 
By the ſea-laws of Wiſbuy, every pilot, mate, 0 
riner, that does not underſtand his buſineſs, 1 
liged to repay to the maſter whatever wages he a * 
him, and beſides be bound to pay half 2s much me 

he had promiſed him. The laws of Denmark pu" | 
ignorant pilot, by ſentencing him to pals 4 | 
the ſhip's keel. And by the laws of 1 1 
undertakes the conduct of a veſſel, to bring | of 10 
port, and fail of his duty therein, ſo as the 1 5 
by reaſon of his ignorance in what he . "i 
merchant receives damage thereby, he me ol 
to make ſatisfaction for the ſame, if he ha 


f 
withal ; and if he hath not, or where a4 fault of 


| pi nt wreck, they may 


r as © ry 
P IL: *: 


: xroſs, that the ſhip's crew ſee an ap- 
lot is apparently ee. lead him to the hatches, and 


The E or perform that function, till he has 
ceived 28 18 paſſed a ſtrict examination as 
** baoulsdg- and experience in navigation; and he 
+ 10 oblie ed for proving his voyages, to produce the 
journals —_ and inſtruments, neceſſary for his art: 
ma A voyages he ſhall have two journals; in one 
and in 4 5 : to write the changes of the courſes and 
of whic he days and hours of the changes, the leagues 
_ believes the ſhip has ſailed in each; alſo the 
which 06 > latitude and longitude, the variations of the 
__ ds and ſhores he has diſ- 
aſs, together with the ſounds and Inores as di 
8 Hf and in the other, he ſhall write out once in 24 
_ courſes, longitude and latitude reduced, and the la- 
e obſerved, with all other remarkable things diſcovered 
2 the voyage 3 and at the return of ſuch long voy- 
— | lodge a copy of his journal in the admuralty, on 
a0 . or 408. 6 d. ſterling. 
* by the ſame laws, if a pilot by ignorance or negli- 
ence occaſion the loſs of a ſhip, he ſhall pay 100 livres 
« or 41, 15. ſterling, and be for ever deprived of the 
le of pilotage 3 and if he does it deſignedly, he ſhall 
— ger 8 aſters of ſhips ſhall 
te puniſhed with death. But no maſters of ſhips 
force pilots to pals through dangerous places, or to ſteer 
courſes againſt their will; and in caſe there be difference 
in opinion, they ſhall be governed by the advice of the 
moſt expert mariners. When a ſhip comes to a harbour 
a river, and the maſter does not know the coaſt nor the 
met, he ought to take a pilot of that country to carry 
her up the river or harbour; which pilot ſhall be main- 
rained by the maſter, and paid by the merchant. Alſo, 
i it is thought convenient in any river, or off any dan- 
getous coaſt, to take aboard a pilot of the country; 
though the merchant oppoſes it, if the maſter, the ſhip's 
pilot, and the major part of the ſeamen are for it, he 
may be hired ; and ſhall be paid by the ſhip and cargo, 
33 averages are calculated for goods thrown overboard. 
The maſter of the ſhip generally in charter-parties co- 
renants to find a pilot, and the merchant agrees to pay 
bim his pilotage. Though if a ſhip ſhould be loſt 
coming up the river under the charge of the pilot, it has 
been a queſtion, whether the maſter ſhould anſwer for 
the inſufficiency of the pilot, or whether the merchant 
may have his remedy againſt both? But it has been con- 
ceived, that the merchant has his election to charge ei- 
tber; and if he charges the maſter, then the maſter 
mult have his remedy againſt the pilot. After the ſhip 
ls brought into ſure harbour, the pilot is no further 
luble; for then the maſter is to ſee to her bed and ly- 
ng, and has all the charge upon himſelf ; ſo that he muſt 
wlwer all danger and hazard, except that of the act of 
Cod: but before ſhe arrives at her place or bed, and 
Viile ſhe is under the pilot's. care, if ſhe or her goods 
ſeth or be ſpoiled, the pilot ſhall make good the damage. 
by ature 3d George J. it was enacted, That if any per- 
u ſhall take upon him to conduct and pilot any ſhip or 
(el, by or from Dover, Deal, or the iſle of Thanet, 
925 place on the river Thames or Medway, before he 
a deen examined by the maſter and wardens of the fo- 
fy of Trinity-houſe ; and ſhall be approved and ad- 
utted into the ſaid ſociety at a court of load-manage by 
e lord warden of the cinque ports, or his deputy, and 
ud maſter and wardens ; every ſuch perſon for the 
offence ſhall forfeit 101. for the ſecond 201. and for 
"ty other offence 401. | 


Ar and ſuch two wardens of the ſaid ſo- 
0 4 all be appointed to examine into the ſkill and 
W «ny perſon on his being admitted as a pilot, 
taſter * the following oath, to be given them by the 


Jy 
puy, * the ſaid court of load manage, or his de- 


1 14 B. do ſwear, 


® top That I will impartially examine and 
« Adulre into the 


capacity and ſkill of T. D. of, &c. in 


t ; 
8 * = of pilotage over the Flats, and round the Long- 
50, and the coaſts of Flanders and Holland, and 


P ED < 


© will make true and ſpeedy return thereof to the lotd 
& warden of the cinque ** for the time being, or his 
deputy, without favour, affection, fee, or reward. So 


| ** help me God,” 


That the number of ſuch pilots ſhall not be leſs than 120, 
whole names, ages, and places of abode, ſhall yearly be 
affixed in ſome public place at the cuſtombouſes at Lon- 


don and Dover, to which all perſons-may have recourſe ; 


and not returning liſts, the maſter and wardens of the 
ſaid ſociety ſhall forfeit 10 l. 5 = 0 ; 
That this act ſhall not preyent the maſter or mate of any 
ſhip or veſlel, or any part-owner, reſiding at Dover- or 
Deal, or the iſle of Thanet, from piloting his own ſhip 
from any of the ſaid places up the ſaid rivers 3 nor ſub- 
ject any perſons, though not of that ſociety, to the penal- 
ties before mentioned, who ſhall be emplayed by any maſ- 
ter to pilot his veſſel from the places aforeſaid, when none 
of the ſaid ſociety ſhall, within one hour after the arrival 
of ſuch {hip or veſſel at any of the ſaid places, be ready 
to pilot the ſame. And maſters of merchant-ſhips may 
make choice of ſuch pilot of the ſaid ſociety as they ſhall 
think fit: alſo no perſon ſhall continue in this ſociety, 
who ſhall not pilot a ſhip at leaſt twice in one year, un- 
leſs prevented by ſickneſs, to and from the places above 
mentioned. | 

That for preventing any exorbitant demands from theſe 
pilots, for conducting any ſhip or veſſel from Dover, 
Deal, or the iſle of Thanet, to any places on the river 
Thames and Medway, the following, and no greater, 
prices ſhall be taken or demanced, than are here men- 
tioned. For every ſhip or veſſel drawing ſeven feet water 
31. 10s. for eight fect water 41. nine feet water 41. 
los. ten feet water 51. eleven feet water 51. 10s. 
twelve feet water 6]. thirteen feet water 61. 10 8. four- 
teen feet water 71. fifteen feet water 71. 10s. ſixteen 
feet water 81. ſeventeen feet water $1. 10s. and no 
allowance to be made for odd inches. 

In this act there is likewiſe a clauſe, empowering the 
lord warden of the cinque ports, to nominate three per- 
ſons there to adjuſt differences between the maſter of any 
ſhip and others, where ſhips by bad weather are forced 
from their anchors and cables, for ſaving and bringing 
them aſhore: and this act is not to hinder any perſon 
from aſſiſting a ſhip in diſtreſs there. 

By the 7th George I. c. 21. the lord warden of the 
cinque ports, with the aſſent of the commiſſioners of 
load-manage, and of the maſters and wardens of the ſo- 
ciety of pilots of the Trinity-houſe of the cinque ports, 
at a court of load-manage held by the ſaid lord warden, 
or his deputy, may make ſuch rules and ordinances for 
the better government of the pilots reſiding at Dover, 
Deal, and the ifle of Thanet, as ſhall be thought conve- 
nient; and may order a ſufficient number of the pilots 
living at Dover, &c. not leſs than eighteen, to ply con- 
ſtantly at ſea, to be ready to conduct ſuch ſhips up the ri- 
vers of Thames and Medway, as ſhall have occaion for 
them: and the ſaid lord warden, &c. at a court of load- 
manage, may ſuſpend or deprive any of the ſaid pilots, 
for breaking the rules or orders; and if any pilot ſo ſuſ- 
pended or deprived, ſhall undertake to conduct any ſhip 
by or from Dover, Deal, &c. to any place in or upon 
the ſaid river of Thames, &c. he ſhall be liable to all 
ſuch pains and penalties as are ordained by the before 
mentioned act of 3d Geo. I. againſt ſuch perſons as ſhall 
conduct ſhips from and to the places aforeſaid, without 
being firſt examined and approved of by the maſter and 
wardens of the ſaid ſociety at the ſaid court, and admitted 
into the ſame. 

By the ſtatute 5th George II. it was enacted, That no 
perſon ſhall undertake the charge of any ſhip or veſlel as 
pilot thereof down the river I hames, or through the 
north channel to or by Orfordneſs, or round the Long- 
ſand-head into the Downs, or down the ſouth channel 
into the Downs, or ſrom or by Otfordneſs up the north 
channel, or the river Thames, or river Medway, but 
ſuch as ſhall be licenſed to act as a pilot by the maſter, 
wardens, and aſſiſtants of the T'rinity- houſe of Deptfurd- 
Strond, under the common ſeal of the corporation, on 
pain of forfeiting 201. being convicted befure two juſti- 
7 M . ces 


ces of peace for the city of London, os ths counties of 
Middleſen, Eſſex Kent, or Suxtey, within their reſpec- 
tive juriſdictions: but maſters of ſhips in the coal-trade, 
or other coaſting trade, are not obliged to employ-a pilot. 
That the pilots to be ſo admitted and licenſed, ſhall be 
ſubjeck to the government of the ſaid- corporation, pro- 
vidled their regulations dd not relate to the pilots keeping 
of turns, or to ſettling the: rates of! pilotage; and ſhall 
pay the antient dues, ſo es the ſame do nut excsed 1s. 
in the pound, out of ſuch pilot's hire or wages, for the 
uſe of the poor of the ſaid corporation, within ten days 
'after the ſervice” of any pilots” ſhall be ended. And! in 
caſe ſuch pilots ſhall reſuſe to take the charge of any of 
his. Majeſty's ſhips, when appointed thefeto by the cor- 
poratioh; or ſhall miſbebave themſelves in the conduct 
of any ſhips, or other part of their duty; or if pilots ſhall 
| refuſe to obey any ſummons of the' ſaid corporation, or 
ſuch orders as they ſhall make, then the general court of 
the corporation, upon examination thereof, are required 
to recal the warrants granted to ſuch pilots ; and if, after 
notice of it given to them in perſon, or left at their place 
of abode, they ſhall act as pilots within the limits afore- 
mentioned, they ſhall be ſubject to the penalties inflicted 
on unlicenſed pilots. #4 v6 ba avroug tt; 
That this ſtatute ſhall not extend to the impeaching of 
any of the franchiſes, nor to take away the ſole right of 
piloting merchant-ſhips from or by Dover, Deal, and the 
iſle of Thanet, up the rivers Thames and Medway, 
granted and allowed to the ſociety and fellowſhip of the 
maſter, wardens, and pilots of the Trinity-houſe of Do- 
ver, Deal, and the iſle of Thanet, by the ſtatute 3d 


Georeel. c. 13. - | 


And that nothing herein ſhall impeach any privileges here- 


tofore granted to, or which by antient uſage have been 
enjoyed by the pilots of the Trinity-houſe of Kingſton 
upon Hull, or the Trinity-houſe of Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne. | 
Nor to prejudice any juriſdiction of the mayor, or of 
the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of London upon 
the river Thames; nor any juriſdiction belonging to the 
office of lord high admiral, 

By the ſtatute of the 23d of George II. the above acts 
were continued until the 25th of March 1764, and from 
thence to the end of the next enſuing parliament. 

P:LOTAGE, is ſometimes applied to the pay or wages 
given to a pilot; and ſometimes it means the duty, of- 
fice, or buſineſs, of ſuch a perſon, 

PIMENTO, Piementa, All-ſpice. 
berry. See Pepper. 

FIN, in commerce. A little neceſſary implement, chicfly 
uſed by the women in the adjuſting of their dreſs. The 
form and a; plication of this little moveable require no de- 
ſcription ; but its conſumption, and the number of hands 
it employs, are too conſiderable to be paſſed by unnoted. 
Pins are now altogether made of braſs-wire blanched. 
Formerly they likewiſe made them of iron wire; which 
being blanched like the others, paſled for braſs; but the 
i effeds of thoſe pins has quite diſcarded their uſe. "The 
French, however, could not be driven off from them 
without ſeveral arrets of parliament: for by a ſentence 
of the lieutenant de police, July 1695, the ſetzure of ſome 
millions of thoſe pins was confirmed, and the pins con- 
demned to be burnt by the common executioner. | 
The pins moſt eſteemed in commerce are thoſe of Eng- 
land ; thoſe of Bourdeaux are next ; then thoſe made at 
Rugle, Naigle, and ſome places in Normandy. 

The perfection of pins conſiſts in the ſtiffneſs of the 
wire, and its blanching, in the heads being well turned, 
and the points filed. The London pointing and blanch- 
ing are moſt in repute 3 becauſe here, after forming the 
points on the (tone, the pinmakers ſmooth them again on 
ihe poliſher ; and in blanching uſe fine tin, well calcined, 
and ſometimes ſilver leaves prepared by the gold-beaters: 
whereas in other parts they uſe a mixture of tin, lead, 
and quickſilver; which not only blanches worſe than the 
former, but is alſo dangerous, by reaſon of the ill quality 


A kind of aromatic 


of that mineral, which renders a puncture with a pin 


thus blanched' very difficult to cure. 
'The conſumption of pins, and the number of artificers 
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em ſoyed in th manof the et 
ployed in the 1 ature thereof, are incredit, ) 


Paris alone there werelantiently above 2 tho divide 
employed in it. At preſent there are none; ve, jo Pe pou 
every year fold tothe value of about 12.00 © denz poll 


the pin-wire to the pinmakers of the egbdee ln b wh! 


all brought: thither from Stockholm. In s but th 
S1 of Rugle in Normandy, there are computed ne NTL 
Hh workmen employed m the pin manufaHure *n 500 hangs 
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towns being peopleg thefr with: Notwithſta e Pat 
ſcarce any commodity cheaper than Ning, ng an 
that paſſes through more hands before they c l 
fold ; for they reckon 25 workmen fucceſfrely ele 
in each pin, between the drawing of the braks- 1. 
the ſticking of the pin in the paper n 
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Pins are (diſtinguiſhed by numero's ; the _ 
- from No. 3. 4. 5:-thence to the 1916, when e 
| only accounted: by two and two, as No. 16. 18 I 5 (el 
which is the largeſt fize. Beſides the white ping y 15 
are alſo black ones, made for mourning, from No * the 
No. 10. which are uſually made of iron- wire. Lk * 
there are pins with double heads, of ſcveral — 4 


uſed by the ladies to fix the buckles of their hair 


night, without danger of being diſturbed by the; 4 = 
ing, &c. One of the 9 the 2 ng 
of Paris was, that no maſter ſhould open more than ; 125g 
ſhop for tbe ſale of his wares. EXCept on Neva und 1 
day, and the eve thereof. This is mentioned in in 25 The | 
of luxury and profuſion, to recollect the *preeable ſin Poicte 
- plicity of former times, when people contented then muid 
ſelves with giving pins for new years-gifts, Hence th lets, 0 
cuſtom of ſtill giving the name pins, or pin-money, u PEI. 
certain preſents, which accompany the moſt confilerath ſells tf 
bargains; wherein it is uſual to give ſomething towad and ir 
the pins of the wife, or children, of the perſon wit ELV 
. whom the bargain is ſtruck, deg, 0 
PINMAKER. A perſon who follows the trade of mali of the 
pins of braſs-wire for womens uſe, firſt introduced int where 
England under the glorious reign of Queen Elizabeth, IRAN 
PINMAKERS company of London, was incorporated by le ſituate 
tets- patent in the 11th of Charles I. dated the 20the N, lat 
Auguſt 1636, by the name of The maſter, warden, 2 of Ca 
ſiſtants, and commonalty of the art or myſtery af j RAT 
makers of the city of London; who conſiſt of a maker ſon, © 
2 wardens, and 18 aſſiſtants; but without either hall ſcents 
livery. thorit 
PINASSES. An Eaſt India ſtuff, made of the bat ( Pirate: 
trees. 20 
PINE. A tall ſtraight tree, which bears a fruit dividedia cour & 
many parts like an artichoke ; and affords a ſort of rel comm 
or pitch, which oozes from incifions made in is tru Jying 
and largeſt branches. See Pitch. bay 
PIN E-afple. See Ananas. F and i 
PINES and. A ſmall iſland on the north-coaſt of Dane not pr 
or Terra firma, in America, ſituated in 80 deg. of reedo, 
lon. and 9 deg. of N. lat.; being 120 miles ealt d Pal ley | 
to-Belloz which, with two other ſmall iſlancs and nithoy 
main, form a good harbour. | 41. 
PINK. A veſſel uſed at ſea, maſted and rigged like ol Maint: 
ſhips; only that ſhe is built with a round ſtern, the 8 * 
and ribs compaſling ſo as that her ſides bulge _ 1. 
much. This diſpofition renders the pinks very fe * 
be boarded, and alſo enables them to cart) pry wel 5 
dens than others; whence they are often uſed for 0 oo 
ſhips and hoſpital ſhips in the fleet. ut with f 
PINNACE. A ſmall veſſel, with a ſquare fie, © may 
ſails and oars, and carrying three maſts; chiefy V 3 
a ſcout for intelligence, and for landing of * . 
of the boats belonging to a great man a ny N al re 
carry the officers to and from the ſhore, 15 a0 by ih 
pinnace. ES | ſocieti, 
PINT. A veſſel, or meaſure, uſed in eftimaii"s "y OS 
tity of liquids, and even ſometimes of dry an. | know! 
Engliſh pint is twofold ; the one for wine oy int C of En 
other for beer and ale meaſure. I be _—_— "hay, 
tains a ful! pound avoirdupois of common _— | Thov: 
ter; two pints make a quart, two quarts 4 f bono 
two pottles a gallon. jent ce them 
The Paris . is ellimated at 1-6th of ke e. | heir 


: + ate. 
gius, and contains two pounds of commer Bd 
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pins, which ſome call ſeptiers; the ſep- 
i-ſeptiers, and the demi-leptiers into two 
poiſſon containing 6 cubic inches. "T'wo 
a quart, or quarteau, Which ſome call a pot; 
nt of St. Denis is almoſt double to that of Paris, 
ES, | (hip, are houks, by which the rudder 
4s to the ſtern-pol?. n 
ONO. A city and port · town of Italy, in the 
of Tuſcany, ſituated in 11 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. 


duchy 1.s of N. lat. 30 miles ſouth of Leghorn, 
a 
pk, # * of a long ſlender tube, made of earth 
bacco; Pipes are made of various faſhions, long, ſhort, 
of 3 white, varniſhed, unvarniſhed, of various 
ad 3 The Dutch tobacco pipes are moſt in 
deem; but the Engliſh pipemakers at Cheſter and 
e y 5 equal the Dutch. The Turks uſe pipes three 
4 feet long, made of ruſhes, or of wood bored; 
of the end of which they tix a kind of nut, of baked 
* which ſerves as a bowl, and which they take off 
aking. 
4 = denotes a veſſel, or meaſure, for wine, and 
4 meaſured by wine- meaſure. Ste Meaſure, 
The pipe or butt contains two hogſheads, z barrels, or 
125 gallons, and is computed to weigh about goo, 2 qrs, 
and 17 b. dee Heg/P FE d, Sc. . 
The pipe is little uſed in France, except in Anjou and 
poictou, Where it conſiſts of two boiſſeaux, equal to a 
"uid and a half of Paris; the muid containing three fuil- 
lets, or ZOO pints. | 
PEMAKER, is a perſon who makes tobacco-pipes, and 
ſels them by the groce to grocers, chicfly in the country, 
and in London to the publicans. 
IPELY. A port-town of India, in Aſia, ſituated in 86 
dee, of E. lon. and 21 deg. of N. lat. on the weſt⸗ ide 
of the bay of Bengal, a little eaſt of the bay of Baliſore, 
where the French and Dutch have factories. | 
NANO. A port of Iitria, in the territory of Venice, 
ſituated in 14 deg. of E. lon. and 45 deg. 40 min. of 
N, lat. on a bay of the gulph of Venice, 10 miles ſouth 
of Cabo de I{tiia, 
RATE, or Pyrate, Pirata, Rover, or Corſair, A per- 
ſon, or vellel, that robs on the high ſeas, or makes de- 
ſcents on the coaſts, &c. without the permiſſion or au- 
thority of any prince or ſtate, 
Pirates are enemies to all; for which reaſon neither faith 
nor oath is to be kept with them. They are denied ſuc- 
cout by the laws of nations; and the law of arms is not 
communicated to ſuch, for they are not capable of en- 
jojing that privilege which lawful enemies are entitled 
to in the caption of another. 
And it is obſerved, that pirates, though ſo called, are 
not properly termed enemies. A company of pirates or 
freebooters make not a commonwealth, notwithſtanding 
they may keep a kind of equality among themſelves, 
without which no company is able to ſubſiſt; and though 
tis ſeldom they are free from fault, yet hold ſociety to 
mamtain rizht; and they do it to others, at leaſt on 
Wieements made between them, or according to cuſtom : 
N when a company of them forming themſelves into a 
ety, ſubmit to laws, and are acknowledged as a ſtate, 


"> cannot afterwards be treated as pirates, but as ene- 
es. | 


bp Mediterranean fea, Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis, 


WO ther towns on the coaſt of Barbary, are only 
rt "6 pe that live by no other means. It is 
. their predeceſſors, who 
ed renevad OI mariners, and other debauchees 
8 2 a nations, it was not thought fit to al- 
dcieties f ny privii-ges granted to other ſtates, or civil 
lemſclve; ogy f yet they having afterwards modelled 
"ada 4 . ormal method of government, and ac- 
of England _ . ſignior as their ſovereign, the kings 
mn trectics ay as other princes, have concluded ſo- 
dies with them. 

2 al pnqueſtionably for the intereſt as well 2s 
em to have hers to ſuppreſs Pirates, and not ſuffer 
eir Comin; 'y reruge or retreat within the extent of 
ions; and princes and Rates ought to be re— 


th 


1 

ſponſible for their neglect, if they do not provide (hips 
of war, and other remedies for reſtraining thele ſort of 
robbers ; and although it be a queſtion, how far they ate 
bound by the civil or common law of England; the Eng— 
liſh monarchs have been at a conſiderable charge for the 
reduction of theſe wretches, who are the common dit- 
turbers of the peace of the univerſe, and the greate(t 
plazue to trade and commerce. 

If piracy be attempted on the ocean, and the pirates ate 
vanquiſhed, the captors may in ſuch cafe immediately in- 


flict a puniſhment, by hanging them up at the main- yard 


end, and they are not obliged to bring them to any 
port; but this is underſtood only in places where no. legal 
judgment can be obtained. And therefore if a ſhip 
ſhall be on a voyage to America, &c. on a diſcovery of 
unknown parts of the world, and in her way ſhe is at- 


tacked by a pirate, but in the attempt the pirate is over- 


come; by the law-marine the veſſel immediately becomes 
the captors, and the pirates may be forthwith executed, 
without any ſolemnity of condemnation. In other caſes, 
if the captors bring them to the next port, and the judge 
negleQs their trial; or the captors cannot wait for the 
judgment without certain peril and loſs, juſtice may be 
done upon them by the captors, 

By the law-maritime, if goods are taken by a pirate, and 
afterwards the pirate making an attack upon ancther ſhip, 


is conquered in ſuch attempt, the prize ſhall! be abſolutely 


the captors; and it is accounted in law a juſt caption of 
whatſoever may be got, or taken from them, be the {aine 
in their own or their ſucceſſors polt:houn : but then an ac- 
count muſt be rendered to the admital, who may make 
reſtitution thereof to the owners, if they are fellow— 
ſubjects of the captors, or belong to any itite in amity 
with his ſovereign, on paying the coſts and charg:s, and 
making the captor ſuch equitable conlideration as ſhall 
be decreed for his ſervice. 

If an Engliſhman commits piracy on the ſubjeis of any 
prince or ſtate in amity with the crown of England, he 
is within the ſtatute of 28th Henry VIII. and may be 
convicted of felony : and ſo it is, if the ſubjects of any 
other nation or kingdom, being in amity with the King 
of England, ſhall commit piracy on the ſhips or goods 
of the Engliſh, the ſame is felony, and puniſhable by 
virtue of that act; as it was adjudged where the captain 
of a French man of war, and divers others, attacked 
four merchant-ſhips going from the port of Briſtol to 
Carmaerthen, and robbed them of about 10c01. for 
which he and the reft were arraigned, and found guilty 
of the piracy. 

Before the 25th Edward III. if the ſubjects of a foreign 
nation, and ſome Engliſh, had joined together, and com- 
mitted piracy, it would have been trealon in the Eng— 
liſh, and felony in the foreigners; and there 1s an in- 
ſtance in our books of one that was a Norman being 
found guilty of felony in ſuch a caſe, and ſome Engliſh- 
men of treaſon, who were drawn. and hanged : but at 
this day they ſhall both receive judgment as felons, by our 
laws and ſtatutes. In caſe any ſubjects in enmity with 
England ſhall be ſailors aboard an Engliſh pirate with 
others that are Engliſh, and then a robbery is done by 
them, it is felony without queltion in the Englith ; but 
not in the ſtrangers, for it was no piracy in them, but 
the depredation of an enemy, for which they ſhall be 
tried by martial law, and have judgment accordingly. 
Piracies committed in the Britiſh ſeas by ſubjeSts of any 
nation in amity with England, are properly puniſhable by 
that crown only. And if a Spaniard robs a Frenchman on 
the high ſea, both their princes being then in amity, and 
they alſo with the crown of England, and the ſhip is 
brought into a port of the King of England, the French- 
man may there proceed criminaily againſt the Spaniard to 
puniſh him, and civilly to have a reſtitution of the vel- 
ſel. If a merchant loſe his goods and merchandiſe at fea by 
piracy, &c. not being wrecked, and they afterwards come 
to land, on making proof of the property, they ſhall be 
reſtored : and where a pirate takes goods upon the fea, 
and ſells them, the property is not hereby changed, no 
more than if a thief on the land had ftolen and fold them. 
Yet by the common law of England, if a man commits 
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a Piracy upon any other prince's ſubjects, and ſhall then that there is an acceſſary upon the 
ring the goods into the kingdom, and ſell them in a be puniſhed by the civil law, 
and all perſons it was made a do 
land to a felon l y the —_ 
by pirates, are the purview of 28th Henry VIII 0 mira 
and there ſold, that the taking being 


it continues ſo ceſſaries to 


: ants were robbeq ., 

there ſpoiled of their goods, the ki 8 — | 

the voyage the mariners committed miſſions under the great ſeal of En, and, 1 dt an 
and when the ſhip returned into the Thames, ſhe and all ſuch depredations and robberies ; 7 ? do enquire 
i i Iral as bona ties offending, and alſo award damages to th 

b Jured, according to the laws and cuſtoms of E ; i 

law of merchants, and of the marine, feen ** Xt 
and not thoſe Conſuetudinem Angliz, fecundum legem 2 0 
gem maritimam, all three | 4 Ch 


aws being i 


the mariners part in commiſſions; and it has been 


their ſhip-boat, and the reſt on ſhore, 


* 
ufual to try gi... 2 & 1 
ſo that none are ſpecial commiſſions. 'Y pie 150 
left in the ſhip; if a pirate ſhall attack her, and commit By the ſtatute 28th Henry VIII. C. 15. the pr 
any robbery, the ſame is piracy. But in Caſe a pirate which rccites, that matters criminal in 1 | pl 
anders a port or haven, and aſſaults and robs a merchant- puniſhable by the common lay, þ f 1. 
ip at anchor there, this is not Piracy, becauſe it is not 


done upon the high ſeas ; for it is a do 

che common law, the act being infra co 

the crime be committed either ſuper 

great rivers within the realm, which are looked upon as | 

common highways, there it is piracy. Though a ſhip as if ſuch offences were done at land; a4 the a 
ing at ſea, ms in great neceſſity, may attack another ion, being under the great ſeal, ſhall be J. 


mined and adjudged by the 
the civil law; it 18 enacted, That 41 robbers Courſe | 
pus comitatus. Tf ; ; : 


fi be dixecled u. 
bs and take out ſome victuals, Cables, ropes, anchors, lord high admira „& c. and three or four * 
or lails, if that other ſhip can Poſſibly ſpare them, with- as ſhall be named by the lord chancellor; which (aid 
out being guilty of Piracy, on aying ready money for 
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the 
lord 
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comm 


miſſioners, or three of them, have 
ſuch things, or giving ſecurity for Payment of the value. to, hear and determine ſuch of, 
If a bale of merchandiſe be delivered to a maſter of a ſhi men of the county, ſo limited 1 | 
port, and he goes away with if the offences had been done at land Within the lu 


e, It is no county, and according to the courſe 
elony or PITACy : but if he opens the bale, and 


he may be indicted for 


unts not to a piracy, good in Jaw; and ſuch order, proceſs, j 
And if ſuch maſter of a ſhip ſhall carry the lading to the 


l „ Judgment, 2 Jelly 

execution, be had, made and awardeg thereupg author 

port appointed, and after retake the whole bale of goods againſt offenders for any felony done u on the land whatſe 

| ack again, this may amount to Piracy ; for he bein in and perſons convicted of offences, ſhall wafer death vid if any 

| the nature of a common carrier, the delivery had taken out benefit of clergy, and forfeit lands and good, 2 tun pi 

| its effect, and the privity of it is determined attainted of felony, &c. on land. bine to 

if n Caſe a ſhip ſhall be attacked by a Pirate, who only his ſtatute does not alter the offence of Piracy, | nner Ja 

4 takes away ſome of the men, in order to the ſelling them Caves it as it was before, that is, felony only by the d to mak 

| | for ſlaves, this is Piracy: and if a Pirate attacks a ſhip, law ; but gives a trial according to the common law,a nates, 

+8 and the maſter for redemption gives his oath for a cer- inflicts pains of death, &c. 2s if the offenders had bs ſhall ſet 
U tain ſum of money, though there be no taking, yet is convided of any felony done upon the land; and no a 

5 the ſame piracy by the law-marine : but by the 


any one 
law of England there muſt b 


pts the blood, the faut 


or rece 

| mentioning only that the offender ſhall ſuffer del ſhall be 

j | q ut for a penny, as in caſe of robbery on the highway. loſs of lands, &c. but ſays not that the blood fac principe 

| a A maſter of a ſhip is aſſaulted by pirates: it he does his corrupted, Likewiſe the offender is to be indicted u And by 

5 utmoſt to defend himſelf, but is taken by force; here, if tried on the ſtatute, to forfeit his lands, which are a Gefende, 
| | or redeeming the veſſel, he becomes a flave to the orfeited by the civil law. | or ſeam 
1 captors, by the law. maritime the ſhip and cargo are ta- An indictment for piracy muſt alledge the fat 0 ayralty, 

citly obliged to contribute to his redemption But where done upon the ſea; and have both the words of feintnſ in the 

! tne maſter of a ip, by his own folly and negligence, is and piratically taken, &c. A pardon of all felonies dot May, b 
P ſurpriſed by a pirate, who takes him priſoner; as if the 


not extend to this offence ; for the ſanie ought to 
Pirate ſhall feign himſelf ſtranded, and to dec 


OWners 
oy the mer- efpecially named, it beiog a ſpecial offence, and nol te valy 
| chant-man for his relief, ſhall fire his Suns, or give other lony in the eye of the law of the land, but by the ci 0 be 0 
| lignal, and ſuch ſhip accordingly varies its courſe for his law : and for this reaſon piracy ſhall not be included i 10 ſhi 
i ; aſſiſtance, whereupon the pirate enters him, and to re- ſtatute ſpeaking generally of felonies, as to beneft « Af 
N deem which he is made a ſſave 


3 In this caſe there ſhall clergy, &c. which thall be conſtrued only of thoſe fri 
not be any contribution, And if the ſhi : 


ip loſes any of nies which are ſuch by our law, _— 
of her lading, the maſter ſhall anſwer the ſame, The ſtatute of the TIth and 12th of William III. e. 
| Tf any pirate at ſea aſſault a ſhip, and in the Engage- ordains, That all piracies, felonies, and robberies, d 
ment kills a perſon in the other ſhip, though he docs 


under, 

be paid 
ſhip, to 
day iy 


n Or upon the ſea, or in any river, &c, where the * 1 N 
1 not enter her ; by the common law, all the perſons on ral hath juriſdiction, may be tried at ſea or upon . 1 
| board the Pirate-ſhips are Prirſtipals in the murder ; in any of his Majeſty's iſlands, plantations, &c. * 14 = 
| but by the law-marine, they who gave the wound only for that Purpoſe, by commiſſion under the ou! pt Wis 
all be ,Principals, and the reſt acceſlaries, if the par. England, or feal of the admiralty, directed to ſuc : 1 Fr 
ties can be known, And when a man is in cuſtody for miſſioners as his Majeſty ſhall think fit; who * the ho 
Piracy, and any one aſſiſts him to make his eſcape, al- mit the offenders, and call a court of admiralty, , 
though the offences be committed at land i 


the h 
of admiralty has power to puniſh the prin 


| 'horeof th Net ex 
Cipal, fo it may then any three of the ſaid commiſſioners, 22 140 
the other offender as an acceſſary to the piracy. | preſident of ſome Engliſh factory, or governor o | | 
© has been holden, that there cannot be an acceſſary of 
piracy, by the antient law of England 


gs 1005, or commane 
of the councils in any of the plantations, or c 


1 f ny Off 
5 but if it happens of one of the King | 


fu; call a 
s ſhips, to be one, may Cal palm 


PI R 


| merchants, factors, planters, ſea - 
ch 4 4 &c. to make up the number. 
ſons ſo aſſembled may proceed according to 
f the admiralty, in hearing and determining 
f piracy, robbery» and felony, and paſs ſen- 

3 5 on the offenders, who ſhall ſuffer ſuch loſs 

ce of * &c. as if they had been convicted and 
lands 57 coy piracies, according to the act 28th Hen- 
mme 4 when any ſuch court of admiralty is called 
VIII. ay or on land, the king's commiſſion being 

—_— preſident, and the reſt of the court, ſhall 
tread ach impartially to try the priſoner ; who plead- 
pke an cr witneſſes ſhall be produced by the re- 
not bh may be croſs-examined for the priſoner, and 
Fer 0 eſſes brought in his defence; and after a fair 
ay * all perſons withdrawn but the regiſter, the 
ball conſider of the evidence, and give judgment 
7 -ality of voices; and execution thereupon may be 
1 17 1 4 a warrant to a provoſt-marſhal, 

- ter is to be a public notary; or for want of 

C 2 preſident ſhall appoint and ſwear a regiſter z 
* to prepare all the proceedings in a ſummary 
C and tranſmit copies thereof to the admiralry-court 
1 und. And the commiſſioners aforeſaid ſhall have 
q Ge power of trying the ſaid crimes and offences 
hn the colonies and plantations in America, governed 
proprietors, or under grants or charters from the crown, 
4 may iſſue their warrants for apprebending ſuch pi- 
tes, Kc. and their acceſſaries, in order to their being 
del there, or ſent into England : and all governors, &c. 
> the laid plantations, under proprietors or charters, 
hall aft the commiſſioners therein, on penalty of for- 
ſeting their charters. Commiſſions for trial of the ſaid 
ences, ſent to any place within the juriſdiction of the 
cinque ports here, ſhall be directed to the lord warden of 
the ſaid ports, or his lieutenant, and ſuch perſons as the 
lord chancellor ſhall appoint z and the inquiſition and 
trial to be by the inhabitants of the ſame ports. 

If any natural born ſubjects, or denizens of England, 
commit piracy, or any act of hoſtility, againſt his Ma- 
jefy's ſubjects at ſea, under colour of a commiſſion or 
authority from any foreign prince or ſtate, or perſon 
whatſoever, ſuch offenders ſhall be adjudged pirates. And 
if any commander or maſter of a ſhip, or ſeaman, ſhall 
tun pirate, or give up his ſhip, &c. to pirates, or com- 
bine to yield up, or run away with any ſhip; or any ma- 
nner lay violent hands on his commander, or endeavour 
to make a revolt in the ſhip, they are declared to be pi- 
ntes, and to ſuffer accordingly : and all perſons who 
ſhall ſet forth any pirate, or be aiding and aſſiſting to 
any one committing piracy, or ſhall conceal ſuch pirate, 
or receive any veſſels or goods piratically taken, they 
' {hal 331 acceſſary to ſuch piracy, and ſuffer as 
ul principals, 

E And by this act, where any Engliſh ſhip ſhall have been 
1 Gefended by fight againſt pirates, and any of the ofticers 
or ſeamen are killed or wounded, the judge of the ad- 
wyralty, &c. in London, or the mayor or chief officer 

n the outports, aſſiſted by four ſubſtantial merchants, 
my, by proceſs out of the ſaid court, levy upon the 
onners of ſuch thip, &c. a ſum not above 2 per cent. of 
the Value of the freight, ſhip, and goods, fo defended, 
v be diſtributed among the officers and ſeamen. of the 
— 'P, or widows and children of the perſons ſlain. 

02 reward of 101. for cvery veſſel of 100 tons, or 
be, and 151, for every ſhip of greater burthen, ſhall 
ſx Pad by the captain, commander, or maſter, of the 

P, to the firſt diſcoverer of any combination for running 


* with or deſtroying any ſuch ſhip, at the port where 
© Wages are to be paid. 


the 4th George I. c. 11. all perſons who have com- 
mitted, or 


* ſhall commit any offences, for which they 

Wil 0 be adjudged pirates by the act 11th and 12th 

"Envy II. may be tried for every ſuch offence, in ſuch 

the Hh by the 28th Henry VIII. c. 15. is directed for 

Wn” of pirates, and ſhall be - utterly debarred from 
enefit of 


1 t * clergy for the ſaid offences. But this ſhall 
zende Wx to perſons convicted in Scotland, or to his 
" he's dominions in America. 


11 


The 6th George I. c. 19. makes the ſtatute t1th and 
12th William III. c. 7. for more effectual ſuppreſſion 
of piracy, perpetual, And by 8th George 1. c. 24. if 
any maſter of any ſhip or veſſel, or other perſon. ſhall 
any ways trade with pirates by truck, barter, exchanye, 
or in any other manner; or ſhall furniſh any pirate, fe- 
lon, or robber on the ſeas, with any ammunition, pro- 
viſion, or ſtores ; or fit out any ſhip or veſlel knowingly, 
and with deſign to trade with, or ſupply, or correſpond 


with any pirate, &c, or if any perſon ſhall conſult, com- 


bine, or confederate with ſuch pirate, knowing him to 
be guilty of any piracy, felony, or robbery z ſuch of- 
fender ſhall in every of the ſaid caſes be adjudged guilty 
of piracy, felony, and robbery, which ſhall be enquired 
of, tried and determined, according to the ſtatutes 28th 
Henry VIII. and 11th and 12th William III. And ſhips 
fitted out with deſign to trade with pirates, and all the 
goods and merchandiſe put on board the ſame, ſhall be 
forfeited ; one moiety to the King, the other to the diſ- 


coverer of ſuch deſign, who may ſue for and recover the 
ſaid ſhips, &c. in the high court of admiralty. 


If any perſon belonging to any ſhip or veſſel, upon meet- 


ing any merchant-ſhip on the high ſeas, or in any haven 
or creek, ſhall forcibly board and enter into ſuch ſhip ; 
and though they do not ſeize and carry her off, ſhall 
throw overboard, or deſtroy any part of the goods or 
merchandiſes belonging to the ſaid ſhip, the perſons 
guilty thereof (hall be puniſhed as pirates. And all per- 
fons, who by the act 11th and 12th William III. are de- 
clared 3 to any piracy therein mentioned, are 
hereby declared, and ſhall be deemed to be principal pi- 
rates ; and their offences ſhall be enquired of, heard and 
adjudged in the ſame manner as perſons guilty of piracy, 
&c. and being thereupon attainted and convicted, ſhall 
ſuffer ſuch pains of death, loſs of lands, goods, and 
chattles, as pirates and robbers. 

In caſe any maſter, or other officer, or ſeaman of a mer- 
chant-ſhip, which carries guns and arms, when they are 
attacked by any pirate, or ſhip on which ſuch pirate is on 
board, ſhall not fight, and endeavour to defend them- 
ſelves and their ſhips from being taken; or ſhall utter 
any words diſcouraging to other mariners, and by reaſon 
thereof the ſhip fall into the hands of the pirate ; every 
ſuch maſter, &c. ſhall forfeit all the wages due to him to 
the owners of the ſhip; and as a farther puniſhment, 
ſuffer ſix months impriſonment. But ſeamen wounded 


in the defence of ſhips, and fighting againſt pirates, ſhall 


be admitted into Greenwich hoſpital, and there provided 
for, &c. | 


There is a clauſe in this ſtatute, that if any commander 
or officer of any his Majeſty's ſhips of war, ſhall receive 
or permit to be received on board ſuch ſhip, any goods 
or merchandiſes, in order to trade with the ſame, either 
on his own or any other perſon's account; except gold, 
ſilver, or jewels, and goods belonging to any merchant- 
ſhip wrecked, or in danger of being fo, in order to pre- 
ſerve them for their proper owners; and except ſuch 
goods as they ſhall be ordered to receive on board by the 
admiralty ; the captain, &c. ſo offending ſhall, upon his 
being convicted thereof by a court-martial, forfeit the 
command and office he ſhall then have in the ſaid ſhip, 
and be for ever after rendered incapable to ſerve in the 
ſame, or in any other place or office in the naval ſervice 
of the crown ; and alſo forfeit the wages to him due for 
his ſervice in the ſhip of war whereto he ſhall belong. 
And the ſaid captain, &c. and the proprietors of the goods 
ſo put on board ſuch ſhip of war, ſhall incur a forfeiture 
of the value of the ſaid goods; one half to go to the firſt 
diſcoverer, and the other to the uſe of Greenwich hoſ- 
pital. 


This act ſhall extend to all his Majeſty's dominions in 


Aſia, Africa, and America, &c. and is made perpetual 


by 2d George II. c. 28. 
The Barbary corſairs are conſidered as pirates by thoſe 


nations with whom they have no treaties of peace. There 


are alſo pirates on the coaſt of Morocco ; and a.great part 
of the coaſt of Guzurat in India is inhabited: by pirates, 
commonly called Angria's men, who have a numerous 


— 


g fleet 


act 
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fleet of grabs, or ſmall veſſels, with which they com- 
mit great depredations on the Indian merchants, 

PIRETHRA. A medicinal root, brought from Tunis in 
Barbary, uſed for the tooth-ach, and in the compoſition 
of vinegar. | 
The pirethra is a root of middling length, of the thick- 
neſs of the little finger, greyiſh without, whitiſh within, 
garniſhed with ſome fibres, and of a poignant and hot 
taſte ; its good choice conſiſting in its being new, plump, 
dry, and not eaſily broken.. 

PISCA. A port-town of Peru, in South America, ſituated 
in 76 deg. of W. lon. and 14 deg. of N. lat. in the pro- 
vince of Lima, 140 miles ſouth of that city; where is 
made the greateſt quantity of wine in Peru, which is 
exported to the reſt of the Spaniſh colonies. 

PISCATAWAY. A harbour of New Hampſhire in Ame- 
rica, one of the Britiſh colonies, ſituated in 70 deg. of 
W. lon. and 43 deg. 35 min. of N. lat. 70 miles north of 
Bofton : and in ſome maps the province of New Hamp- 
ſhire is called Piſcataway. 

PISSASPHAL TUM, or Piſſaſphaltus, in natural hiſtory, 
denotes a native, ſolid bitumen, found in ſome of the 
eaſtern countries, of an intermediate nature between pitch 
and aſphaltum. See Bitumen, | - 

Pis8$ASPHALTUM, is alſo a name given to a factitious ſub- 
ſtance, compounded of pitch and aſphaltus or bitumen 

judaicum; but the coarſeneſs of the black colour, and 
the fœtidneſs of the ſmell, diſtinguiſhes it from the true 
aſphaltum. See Aſphaltum. 

Piss AspHALTU Mu, is alſo uſed by ſome writers to denote 
the Jewith pitch, or ſimple aſphaltum. See A/phaltum, 
PISSELAL UM, or Oil of pitch. A medicament compounded 

of oil and pitch. 

PissE L AUM indicum, among modern writers, denotes a bi- 
tuminous ſubſtance brought from the Weſt Indies, popu- 
larly called Barbadoes tar; which has a ſtrong ſmell, not 
unlike the common tar, and is not very pleaſant to ſight 
or taſte, It is accounted a good balſamic ; and, where 
the ſtomach can diſpenſe with it, will do great ſervice in 
many diſorders of the breaſt, which has alſo been expe- 

rienced of common tar. See Tar, 

PIST ACHIA, or Pifach nut. A fruit brought from ſeve- 

ral parts of Aſia, chiefly Aleppo and Perſia, When 
wrapt in all its coats, it is of the ſize of a green almond ; 
but when ftript of all to its ſhell, it reſembles a ſmall 
nut; the kernel being red without, and green within; its 
taſte very agreeable. The tree that produces it is a kind 
of turpentine-tree: the nuts are to be choſen new, 
heavy, and full ; as to thoſe that are broken, ſuch as have 
kept their colours beſt, are to be preferred ; for as to the 
ſize, it is a fancy, Piſtachias are aperitive, proper to give 
vigour, and are uſed in emulſions, &c. in phtiſical and 
nephritical caſes. They alſo enter ſeveral ragouts, are 
confected, made into conſerves, &c. 
There is likewiſe a kind of falſe piſtachia brought from 
the Caribbee iſlands, which ſome confound with the real 
ones; though very different, both with regard to the 
plants that produce them, and their quality. The ſpu— 
rious piſtachia plant does not riſe a foot high; nor does 
the fruit grow on the branches, but is found in pods ad- 
hering to the root. The pod ſometimes only contains 
a ſingle nut, which reſembles an olive, but uſually ſeve- 
ral; and in that caſe they are irregular. The ſubſtance. 
is white, compact, and heavy. This fruit is rarely eat 
raw, becauſe of the ill effects it produces. It is uſually 
roaſted or confected, being uſed in ragouts, and to make 
ratabas. | 

PISTARINE, A Spaniſh filver coin, worth 103 d. ſter- 

ling. ro 

PISTOL. A «(mall fire-arm, uſed chiefly by the-cavalry 
in an army; as alſo by gentlemen who travel. 

PISTOLE. A gold coin of ſeveral forts, and ſtruck in ſe— 
veral places, being both double and ſingle. 

The old and new Spaniſh double piſtole are worth II. 
138. 6 d. ſterling; the double piftoles of Genoa 1621, 
ot Milan, of Pope Urban 1634, and of Placentia, being 
allo the ſume value with the Spaniſh double piſtole. 
he old Spaniſh ſingle piſtole is worth 168. 9 d. ſter- 
ling, and the new Seville piſtole is worth about 168, 6 d. 


PIT CH. A tenacious kind of juice, or 


the wood it is called barras, but afterwards ans 


Oil of PiTCH, is an oil procured from pitch, by ſepart 


Stockholm piteh is the moſt eſteemed. there, 209 b! 


- that of Carolina coſt but 12, or but 12, lie 


duction for good weight, and I per cen 


Pitch is generally brought from Den 


Hr 


ſterling; the old Italian piſtole is worth 
ling; the piſtoles of Beſancon, Florence — 70. 
Orange, Savoy, and Trevdux, are wertes, l 
ſterling. orth thy 
The double and ſingle louis d'or of Franc 

double and ſingle piſtoles; the former 7g Ul 
19 8. and the latter 19s. 6 d. ſterling, "8 Work 


fatty woods, chiefly pines and firs ; 4 dn 


medicine, and various arts. Pitch is Proper den 
the bark of the picea, or pitch - tree; and 8 7 te 


be no other than the oil thereof inſpiſſateg ONceine 
black, further than in balſam. The method d tun 
or procuring it, is by cleaving the tree into & 
which they lay in a furnace having tworaperyr, 
one of which the fire is put, and throush th 
pitch is gathered; which oozing from the " oth 
along the bottom of the furnace into baſons or = | 
placed for that purpoſe. The ſmoke, which i, h. 
thick, gives it the black colour ; though ſome 
our common pitch to be only the laſt rungi * 
to be the firſt. See Tar. "H Uh 
Wheeler gives us another manner of drawing pit 
in the Levant. A pit is dug in the ground tuo 
diameter a- top, but contracting as it goes deeper, 
they fill with branches of pine cloven into ſhiver, 
top of the pit is then covered over with fire; which 
down to the bottom, the pitch diſtills, and tum ou 
hole made therein. 

Pitch acquires different names, according to its dt 
preparations, colours, and qualities. As it difilk 


double name; the fineſt and cleareſt being called al 
and the coarſer marbled barras. Of the exlipot js | 
what they call white pitch, or Burgundy pitch; wig 
nothing but the galipot melted with oil of turpenti 
though ſome will have it a native pitch, diſtilling frog 
reſinous tree growing in the mountains of Fm 
Comte. Of the ſame galipot is likewiſe prepare 1 
is called roſin, by boiling the cakes to a certain d 
ſiſtence, and making it up in cakes. See Rot. 
The black pitch, which is what is properly called pi 
ſome ſay is the liquid galipot, burnt and reduced into 
form and conſiſtence we ſee it in, by mixing tar vit 
while hot. The beſt is that brought from Sweden 
Norway; its goodneſs conſiſting in its being of a gl 
black colour, dry, and brittle. 

Naval pitch, is that drawn from old pines, ranged, 
burnt like charcoal. This, with a mixture of ton, 
beaten cables, ſerves for the pitching of veſſels. N. 
pitch is alſo a denomination given to that ſcraped i 
off the ſides of old veſſels, and which is ſuppoſed to l 
acquired an aſtringent virtue by means of the {alt wil 
It ſerves to make plaiſters; though it is certain the q 
thecaries uſually ſubſtitute the common black pita 
its ſtead, ET 
Greek pitch, or Spaniſh pitch, is that boiled in water 
it has loſt its natural ſmell ; upon which it becomes 
and pliable. n | 
The antients called it colophony, from Colophon a! 
Greece, whence great quantities were brought. 


the aqueous matter that ſwims a-top of the _ pi 
which, for the great virtues attributed to it, 53 0Ci 
balſam of pitch. See Naval Stores. ei 
All ſorts of pitch are ſold at Amſterdam 5 * 
livres de gros the laſt of 12 barrels, and afford a ce 
tion of 1 per cent. for prompt payment. 


deareſt; that of Weſterwyck is ſold for 15 ot + 

de gros the laſt ; that of Calmar is of the mand f 
de glos 

laſt. : 41 

Yellow reſin- pitch refined is 5 gente Or 8 

- / oy 
brown refined is 43 florins, Both 51 + for prompt] 
ment. : 8 ts Norway, Fi 


| thoſe cov 
land, and Sweden ; but as the merchants of * 


P L. A 

ö rices on this commodity, it occa- 
2 2 — to give — encou- 
5 their planters in North America to make 
5, in which they have fo well ſucceeded, that great 
(ch 5 | are now ſent from New England, Virginia, and 
— It is abſolutely eſſential to a trading nation, 
oli. their veſſels and cables: therefore the making 
ke phe ul be carefully attended to in the Britiſh planta- 
11 8 — if they can be brought to ſupply the mother- 
3 with naval ſtores, it will take the balance of 
— of the hands of the northern nations, and be a 

e. (vin to Great Britain. : | 
. 12 when a ſhip falls with her head too 
2 * the ſea, or beats againſt it, ſo as to endan- 
—_ top-maſts, they ſay ſhe will pitch her maſts by 


the board. 


— pe ſetting down, every ſack of corn, or pack of 


(o. in a fair or market. 
' 1 of Sweden, capital of the province 
a vicha Lapmark, ſituated in 20 deg. of K. lon. and 64 
| leg. 45 min. of N. ſat. on the weſt- ſide of the Bothnic 
7 80 miles S. W. of Torge. | 
AE. An imaginary money in France ; being the fourth 
of a denier, and 12 denjers are about a halfpenny ſter- 


ment to 


| ing A kind of hemp, or flax, found in ſeveral parts of 
Youth America, particularly along the river Oronoko. 
This hemp is much longer and whiter than that which 
ws in Europe, and does not rot fo eaſily in water. 
The Indians uſe it for the making of their hamocks, ſads, 
ind cordage for their canoes, beſides ſeveral other uſes. 
TIS. A term among the Javaneſe for a ſmall coin of 
yery baſe alloy, half lead, and half ſcorla of copper, 
which is brought them from China, where they are called 
cars; having a great currency at Bantam, and through- 
out the reſt of the iſland of Java, as alſo in the neigh- 
bouting iſlands 3 200 pites being worth about three far- 
things ſterling. See Caras. f 
ITTENWEEM. A port-town of Scotland, in the 
county of Fife, ſituated in 2 deg. 25 min. of W. lon, 
and 56 deg, of N. lat. at the entrance of the frith of 
Forth, 23 miles N. E. of Edinburgh. 
ACARD, or Placart, is a term in Holland for the pro- 
clamations, by which are rendered public the reſolutions 
and ordonnances of the States-General of the United 
Provinces, concerning government or commerce. 
One of the moſt important placards in this laſt reſpect, is 
that for the execution of the new tariff of the year 1725; 
wherein are regulated the duties of importation and ex- 
portation throughout the ſtates of the republic, being 
compoſed of 254 articles, divided into 18 ſections. 
LACENTIA. A port-town of Newfoundland in Ame- 
nca, ſituated in 56 deg. of W. lon. and 48 deg. of N. 
lat, on a bay of the S. E. part of the ifland, 40 miles 
W. of St. John's, and 200 E. of the iſland of Cape 
beton, ſubject to England. 
LAGUE-water, Aqua epidemica, is one of the compound 
waters of the ſhops. See Mater. 
AID. A kind of chequered ſerge manufactured in Scot- 
land, and uſually 25 ells in length. 
AIN Scale, is a thin ruler, whereon are graduated the 
ines of chords, fines, tangents, ſecants, leagues, rhumbs, 


Ke of ready uſe in moſt parts of the mathematics, chiefly 
1 narigation. See Line. 


* and parallels are repreſented by parallel ſtraight 
out and where, of conſequence, the degrees of Jongi- 
ag the ſame in all the parallels of latitude, See 
PAIN Sing, in navigation, is the art of working the ſe- 
eral caſes and varieties in a ſhip's motion, on a plain 
Mart, Ste Sailing, 

= ling is founded on a ſuppoſition of the earth's be- 
joe = or flat ; which though notoriouſly falſe, yet 
wy 741 down accordingly, and a long voyage 
"ay wy ort ones, the voyage may be tolerably 

7 it, near the ſame meridian, 


I 


ne, A duty, commonly one penny, paid for 


LAIN Chart, in navigation, is a ſea chart, wherein the 
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In plain ſailing it is ſuppoſed, that, by the rhumb-line, 
meridian, and parallel of latitude, there always will be 
formed a right-angled triangle; and that ſo poſited, as 
that the perpendicular ſide may repreſent part of the me; 
ridian, or north and ſouth line, containing the difference 
of latitude ; the baſe of the triangle repreſents the de- 
parture, and the hypothenuſe the diſtance ſailed. The 
angle at the vertex is the courſe, and the angle at the baſe 
the compliment of the crown of the. courſe ; any two 
of which, with the right-angle being given, the triangle 
may be protracted, and the other three parts found. 

PLAISTER of Paris. See Plaſter. 

PLANK. A long piece of timber, ſawn about two inches 
thick, more or leſs, for various purpoſes, both in build- 
ing houſes and ſhips; and alſo for other mechanical pur- 
poſes. The trees which uſually afford plaiiks are the oak, 
the beech, the fir, the walnut, the pear, and the poplar. 
The commerce of planks, as alſo ol joiners, carpenters, 
and coopers timber, is a very conſiderable article in the 
Dutch trade; and all ſorts of planks are ſold at Amſter— 
dam by the hundred, but more or leſs to the hundred. 

PLANT. The vniverſal name for all vegetable bodies, 
whether trees, ſhrubs, or herbs. | 

PLANTAIN, is an excellent vulnerary herb; being alſo 
uſeful for internal maladies, and other purpoſes. 

PLANTATION, in the iſlands and continent of Ame— 
rica, a ſpot of ground which ſoine planter, or perſon ar- 
rived in a new colony, pitches on to cultivate and till for 
his own uſe. See Colony. 

A plantation or colony, according to the Treatiſe on Na- 
val Trade, is a place where people are ſent to dwell, or a 
company of people tranſplanted from one place to another, 
with an allowance of land for their tillage, and encou- 
raged by immunities, for the good of themſelves, and 
the ſtate to which they belong. 
In caſe a nation or people happen to be expelled out of 
their own land, they may ſeek void places, and waſtes in 
ſome other country; where the immediate poſſeſſing ſuch 
plantations creates a property againſt all perſons, but he 
that has empire there. Alſo fome learned civilians are 
of opinior, that if there be a deſert, or barren ground, 
the ſame ought to be granted to ſtrangers, upon their re- 
queſt ; for they commit no offence who inhabit and ma- 
nure a part of the land, that lies neglected and unoccupied. 
And where perſons coming into any territories, and hav- 
ing planted in a plantation there, if beſore they can reap 
the fruits of their labour, the neceſſities of life are want- 
ing, by the laws of nature they may force a ſubſiſtence 
from a neighbour-planter 3 and the reaſon is this, be- 
cauſe ſubſiſtence belongs to every man, unleſs he has 
merited to loſe the life which he ſeeks to preſerve. The 
written laws are in ſome meaſure conformable to this; by 
which, if proviſions begin to fail in a ſhip at ſea, thoſe 
perſons which laid in particular ſtores for the voyage 
are obliged to bring the ſame out openly for the benefit 
of all. | 
The Britiſh plantations abroad are chiefly upon the conti- 
nent and lands in America; the iſlands of Jamaica ard 
Barbadoes, with ſome others, being much frequented by 
unfortunate perſons, who have ſo great advantages in 
trade, that by induſtry and application a preſent misfor- 
tune is oftentimes attended with a future happineſs, by ac- 
cumulating great wealth from the products of theſe fo- 
reign colonies. The Britiſh plantations in general contain 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, part of the Leeward iſlands, Ber- 
mudas, the Bahamas, Virginia, Maryland, Penſylvania, 
New-England, New-York, Carolina, and Georgia. 
The plantation-iflands being originally acquired by con- 
queſt, or by ſome of the King's ſubjects Zing in ſearch 
of ſome prize, and planting themſelves there, the King 
is not reſtrained to rule them by any particular laws, but 
may govern them as he will. But it has been held, 
that the laws and cuſtoms by which the people of any 
iſland or plantation were governed before the conqueſt 


thereof, bind them until new Jaws are given; for there 


is a neceſſity that the former laws ſhould be in force til] 
new ones are obtained; and even then ſome of their old cuf- 
toins may remain, as they do in Barbadoes, &c, : though, 

hs | in 
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in caſe of an uninhabited country newly found out by Eng- 
gliſh ſubjects, all laws in force in England are immediately 
in force there. 


The Iſle of Man and Ireland are part of the poſſeſſions of 


the crown of England, yet retain their antient laws; and 


Jamaica was not governed by the law of England after it 
was conquered, till new laws were made; for they had 
neither ſheriffs nor counties. - They were only an afſem- 
bly of people which are not bound by Engliſh laws or 
ſtates, unleſs particularly mentioned therein : beſides, 
they in Jamaica have power to make laws, by which ge- 
neral laws of England may be altered by theirs in parti- 
culars. In Barbadoes all freeholds are ſubje& to debts, 
and eſteemed but as chattels, till the creditors are ſatiſ- 
fied, and then the lands deſcend to the heir, But the law 
is otherwiſe in England; which ſhews, that though that 
iſland is parcel of the poſſeſſions of England, yet it is not 
governed by the laws made here. By the laws of Virgi- 
nia, negroes are ſaleable as chattels ; but the laws of 
England do not extend to Virginia. 

All that ſhall be made governors of the plantations, ſhall, 
before their entrance into their government, take an oath 
to do their utmoſt that the acts of parliament paſſed con- 
cerning the ſaid colonies and plantations be duly obſerved, 
ſo far as appertains to the ſaid governors reſpectively ; 
and upon complaint to the King, and proof made before 
his Majeſty, or ſuch as he ſhall appoint, by the oaths of 
two or more credible witneſſes, that any of the gover- 
nors, or commanders in chief, have neglected to take the 
faid oath, or been wittingly 71 in doing his duty 
accordingly; ſuch governor ſo offending ſhall be re- 
moved from bis government, and forfeit the ſum of 
1000], | 

By the rith and 12th William III. c. 12. if any go- 
vernor, lieutenant-governor, deputy-governor, or com- 
mander in chief, of any plantation or colony within his 
Majeſty's dominions beyond the ſeas, ſhall be guilty of 
oppreſſing any of his Majeſty's ſubjects in their reſpective 
governments, or of any other crime or offence contrary 
to the laws of this realm, or in force within their go- 
vernments, &c. it ſhall be enquired of, heard and deter- 
mined in the court of King's Bench in England, or before 
ſuch commiſſioners, and in ſuch county of this realm, as 
the King ſhall appoint, and by good and lawful men of 
the ſame county ; and the like puniſhments ſhall be in- 
flicted as are uſual for ſuch offences here in England. 
And by the act 7th and 8th William III. c. 22. all laws, 
by-laws, uſages or cuſtoms in practice, in any of the 
plantations, which are repugnant to any laws already 
made here, or to this act, or any other law hereafter to be 
made in this kingdom, relating to the ſaid plantations, 
are declared null and void. And all places of truſt in the 
courts of law, or relating to the treaſury, in any iſland; 
colony, or plantation, belonging to England, ſhall be in 
the hands of the native-born ſubjects of England, Ireland, 
or of the ſaid iſlands : alſo perſons that claim any right or 
property in any iſlands, or traQs of land on the continent 
of America, by charter or letters-patent, ſhall not at any 
time alien, ſell, or diſpoſe of the ſame to any other per- 
ſons than the natural-born ſubjects of England or Ireland, 
&c. without the King's licence in council firſt had and 
obtained; and all governors appointed by any ſuch proprie- 
tors, ſhall be allowed and approved of by his Majeſty, and 
take the oaths enjoined to be taken by the governors or 
commanders in chief in any other colonies and planta- 
tions, under the ſame penalty they are liable to, 
The ſtatute of the 1ath Charles II. c. 18. enacts, That 
no alien may be a merchant, or factor, in any of the 
territories and plantations belonging to England, in Aſia, 
Africa, or America, on pain to loſe all his goods; one 
third to the King, another third to the governor of the 
plantation, and the other third to the perſon ſuing in 
any of the King's courts there : and if any governor of 
the plantations ſhall ſuffer any foreign-built veſſel to 
load or unload goods, before a certificate is produced that 
the owner or owners are not aliens, and examination 
made, ſuch governor ſhall be put out of his place. 

Goods and merchandiſe ſhall not be imported into, or ex- 
ported out of any of the plantations which belong to his 
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Majeſty, in any other ſhips but thoſe 8 
— 4 of England or Ireland, &c, belonging tt | 
and of Whici any * 
maſter and three-fourths of the mariners are F * d pl 
forfeiture of all the goods, and the ſhip or veel a or th 
furniture a third part whereof to the King = Ay + houts: 
to the governor where any ſuch default (hal! 1 *7 thi of thi 
other third part to him that will ſeize or * 2 Panta 
ſame, &c. And where any abatement or 1 | ties, | 
given in the book of rates to goods imported or VU vellel, 
in ſhipping built in England, Ireland, Walez 80 1a have l 
the King's territories in Aſia, Africa, and Ameri "A iy 
to be underftood, that the maſter and three-fourch,” 7. and h 
mariners be alſo Engliſh ; and where that is n. te places 
they ſhall be ſuch during the whole voyage, ud iti 
Caſe of ſickneſs, death, or being taken prilone "A of Eu! 
proved by the oath of the maſter, wk 
And no ſugars, tobacco, cotton-wool, indico. ; 
fuſtic, or other dying wood, of the growth of an * 
tations in America, Aſia, or Africa, ſhall be trans 
to any place, other than to ſome Engliſh Planta, f 
to England, Ireland, Wales, or town of Berwick, a 
pain to forſeit them, or the value, and the ſhip vith 6 
furniture; one moiety to the King, the other to him thy 
ſeizes or ſues for the ſaid forfeiture. And for every vel 
which ſhall ſet out from England, Ireland, &c, fr 
of the (aid plantations, bond ſhall be given, wit al 
ſurety, to the chief officers of the cuſtomhouſe « the 
place from whence ſhe ſails, of 10001. if the ſhip tel 
than the burthen of 100 tons, and of 20001, penaly i 
of greater burthen ; that if the ſaid veſſel load any ofth 
ſaid commodities at ſuch plantations, it ſhall bring the 
to ſome port of England or Ireland, &c. 


wick, 


Alſo for all ſhips coming from any other port or place vith all 
thoſe plantations, the governors, before the ſhips be pe de forfe 
mitted to load, ſhall take bond as aforeſaid, that they ful But the 
carry them to ſome other Engliſh plantations, or to Fog pf theſ 
land, Ireland, &c. And every ſhip taking on board ay f any 1 
of the ſaid goods before bond given, or certificate pr o ſhip 
duced from ſome cuſtomhouſe in England, &c. of ſud ultic, « 
bonds 1 given, ſhall be forfeited; and the @ hall not 
governors ſhall twice in every year return true copies 0 Engl 
all ſuch bonds to the officers of the cuſtoms in London, al dutic 
By the 15th Charles II. c. 7. in regard his Majelty here 2 
plantations beyond the ſeas are inhabited and peopel! tions, 
ſubjects of the kingdom of England: for the manu fficers, 
ing a greater correſpondence and kindneſs between then Jefraudi 
and keeping them in a firmer dependance upon it, a n caſe ; 
rendering them yet more beneficial and advantageous, 1 Ul not 
the further employment and increaſe of Engliſh ſbiyp tke ane 
and ſeamen, vent of the Engliſh woollen and other nod 
nufactures and commodities, &c. and making this king ceordin 
dom a ſtaple, not only of the commodities of thol plat he 7th 
tations, but alſo of the merchandiſes of other cut Ir encot 
and places, for the ſupplying of them; and it being 8 eller ſe; 
uſage of other rations to keep their plantation-trade | herein 
themſelves: | ereof e 
It is enacted, That no commodity of the growth or n ported 
nufacture of Europe ſhall be imported into 9 r 


King's plantations in Aſia, Africa, or America, * 
ſhalt have been ſhipped in England, Wales, or 0, "uy 
Berwick, and in Engliſh built ſhipping, and ww and, 
maſter and three-fourths of the mariners are ** 1 N 
which ſhall be carried directly thence to the fe 0 "aps 
tations, on pain to forfeit the ſame, and if impol Fn . 0 
water, the veſſel alſo ; one third to the 8 * | * 
to the governor of ſuch plantation, if there "I * 

ſued for, elſe that third to the King likewiſe ; * bs . any 
third to him who will ſeize or ſue lor the ſam = 81 | 
the King's courts in ſuch plantations, or any cou on q 
cord in England. ſhip nd, | q. 
But nevertheleſs it ſhall and may be lawful " any f ws in A 
lade in ſuch ſhips, ſo navigated as aforeſaid, , „ ' *. 
of Europe, ſalt for the fiſheries of New Fus. , 


wiges er th 
Newfoundland; and in the Maderas and Ade lc ith, Wh, 


the growth of the ſaid iſlands ; and in 5 hop 
take in ſervants, or horſes, and al) _ 1 a þ 
or production of the ſaid places, to tranipot te ade; 


ſaid plantations. 


N wal by | Moms 
Every perſon or perſons importing of bringins 0] 
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modities whatſoever into any of the 


al} goods Or aal deliver to the governor of ſuch place, 


00 plantations, 


or the officer 


hours» their names a 


him appointed, within twenty-four 


and no veſſel coming to any ſuch 


have ſhe wn 
gued as be 


and have de 


0 
places oo goods, of the growth or manufacture 
eine 


2 not laden in England, Wales, or town of Ber- 
1 1 and divided as aboveſaid. 
141 any officers of the cuſtoms in England, &c. ſhall 


10 n warran . 2 I 
e . indigo, ſpeckle· wood, or Jamaica 
e ' 


or other dying wood of the growth of any 
- — oreſaid, to be carried into any other 
| 4 until they have been firſt unladen and put on 
* {hae port or haven in England, or Wales, &c. 
te hall forfeit their places, and the value of ſuch goods; 
9546 to the King, the other to the informer. 
5 he 22d and 23d of Charles II. c. 26. every ſhip or 
a that ſhall take on board any ſugar, or other com- 
ies, at any of the Engliſh plantations, till bond 
4 en 25 directed by the ſtatute 12th Charles II. or a 
1 produced from the officers of ſome cuſtomhouſe 
\ Enzland, that ſuch bond hath been given there; or 
4ich ſhall carry the ſaid goods to any country or place, 
2nrary to the tenor of ſuch bond; the ſaid ſhip or veſſel, 
with all her guns, ammunition, furniture, and lading to 
be forfeited, | | 
— act 25th Charles II. c. 7. ſeems to have taken 
if theſe penalties and for feitures; which ordains, that 
f any veſſel ſhall come to any of the King's plantations 
o ſhip ſugar, tobacco, cotton-wool, indico, ginger, 
ultic, or other dying wood of their growth, and bond 
hall not be firſt given, with one ſurety, to bring the ſame 
o England ; there are to be anſwered to the King ſeve- 


here and to whom ſhall be appointed in the ſaid plan- 
tions, before lading thereof, under ſuch penalties to the 
fficers, and upon the goods, as for non-payment, or 
leſauding the King of his cuſtoms in England: and 
n caſe any perſons liable to the payment of theſe duties, 
l not have monies to anſwer the ſame, the officer ſhall 
tke and accept, inſtead thereof, ſuch a proportion of the 
Wommodities to be ſhipped as ſhall amount to the value, 
cording to their current price in the ſame plantations. 
he 5th and 8th of William III. c. 22. reciting the acts 
Ir encouragement of the navigation of this kingdom, and 
euer ſecuring and regulating the plantation-trade, &c. 
Merein great abuſes had been committed; for remedy 
ereof enacted, That no goods or merchandiſes ſhall be 
uported or exported to, or from any plantation abroad, 
(from one port or place to another port in the ſame, the 
nzdom of England, dominion of Wales, or town of 


Own &rwick, in any ſhip but what ſhall be built in England, 
cob land, or the ſaid plantations, and wholly owned by 
ih, it people thereof, and navigated with the maſter, and 
d þ . ee-lourths of the mariners, of the ſaid places, under 
U 


un of forfeiture of ſhip and goods, &c. as by former ſta- 
les; except ſhips taken and condemned as prize, to be 
nagel as aforeſaid, and foreign built ſhips for a cer- 
. ume employed by the commiſſioners of the navy in 
A ſtores, &c. from the plantations for the 


dip ſhall be deemed as a ſhip of the built of Eng- 


ſhy m lreland, Wales, &c. or any of the King's planta- 
a Ty America, to be qualified to trade to any of the 
jand , 0 1 until the proprietor of ſuch ſhip ſhall re- 
Thi 1. e ame, and one or more of the owners make 
Iceland 0, here the 


ſhip was built, who are the preſent own- 


there: i Eo 
th ap, and that ng fereigner, direftly or indireftiy, 
ade N part, or intereſi therein. Which oath is 


© Port to which the ſhip belongs, if in 


nd ſurnames, with a true inventory 


t for, or ſuffer any ſugar, tobacco, gin-. 


duties on the ſaid goods and commodities, - to be paid 


red b 
kons of + y the collector and comptroller of the 
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England, Ireland, Wales, or Berwick ; but if in any 


American plantation, then by the governor, with the 
principal officer of his Majeſty's revenue there. And 


which ſaid oath being atteſted by the governor, or cuſtom 
houſe officer reſpedively, and having been regiſtered by 
them, ſhall be delivered to the maſter of the ſhip, for the 
ſecurity of her navigation, and a duplicate tranſmitted to 
the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms at London, and there en- 
tered in a general regiſter: the veſſel that trades to or 
from the plantations, without ſuch proof made as here di- 
rected, ſhall be liable to ſuch proſecution and forfeiture, 
as foreign ſhips would be for trading thither. And no 
ſhip's name regiſtred ſhall be changed without regiſter- 


ing the ſhip a-new, under the like penalties; alſo upon 


ſale of any ſhare, ſuch ſale ſhall be acknowledged by in- 
dorſement on the certificate of the regiſter, 

All ſhips, whether the King's or merchants ſhips, lading 
or unlading goods at any of the plantations aforeſaid, 
and the meſters and commanders thereof, ſhall be ſub- 
ject to the ſame rules, viſitations, ſearches, penalties, and 
forfeitures, as ſhips and their ladings, and the commanders 
and maſters, are ſubject and liable to in this kingdom, by 
virtue of 14th Charles II. c. 11. And the officers for 
collecting his Majeſty's revenue, and inſpecting the plan- 
tation · trade, in the ſaid plantations, ſhall have the ſame 
power and authority for viliting and ſearching of ſhips, 
taking their entries, ſeizing goods prohibited, or for which 
duties ought to be paid, as are provided for the officers of 
the cuſtoms in England, by the ſaid act 14th Charles II. 
to enter houſes and warehouſes, to ſearch after and ſeize 
ſuch goods; and all perſons aſſiſting in the conveyance, 
or concealment of the goods, or in reſiſting any of the 
ſaid officers in performance of their duty, and the boats 
and other veſſels employed therein, ſhall be liable to the 
like penalties as are provided in relation to prohibited 
and uncuſtomed goods in this kingdom ; and the officers 
ſubject to the ſame penalties for corruptions, frauds, &c. 
as here. ) 

In caſes where the governors or officers of the cuſtoms in 
the plantations ſhall have reaſonable ground to ſuſpect 
that any certificates produced are falſe and counterfeit, 
as, that the certificate of having given ſecurity in England 
is falſe; in that caſe the ſaid governor or officers ſhall 
require and take ſufficient ſecurity there for the diſcharge 
of the plantation lading in England, Wales, or town of Ber- 


wick; and in caſe there ſhall be cauſe of ſuſpicion, that the 


certificate of having diſcharged the plantation-lading in 
this kingdom is falſe, they ſhall not vacate the ſecurity gi- 
ven in the plantations, till they ſhall be informed from 
the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms in England, that the 
matter of the certificate is true: and if any perſon ſhall 
counterfeit, or raiſe any cocket, certificate, return, or 
permit, for any veſſel or goods, or knowingly make uſe 
thereof, ſuch perſon ſhall forteit the ſum of 5001. and 
the cocket, &c. ſo falſified ſhall be invalid, and of no 
effect. 

When bonds are taken in the ſaid plantations, purſuant to 
the afore mentioned act, made 22d and 23d Charles II. 
the ſureties therein ſhall be perſons of known reſidence 
and ability in the plantations ; and the conditions of the 
ſaid bonds ſhall be within eighteen months after the date 
thereof, danger of the ſeas excepted, to produce certifi- 
cates of having landed the goods therein mentioned in one 
of his Majeſty's plantations, or in England, Wales, or 
Berwick ; otherwiſe ſuch bonds, or copies thereof, atteſted 
under the hand and ſeal of the governor or commander in 
chief, to whom they were given, ſhall be in force, and 
allowed in all courts. | R 
And it ſhall not be lawful, on any pretence whatſoever, 
to put on ſhore in the kingdom of Ireland, any mer- 
chandiſe of the growth or product of any of his Majeſty's 
ſaid plantations, unleſs the ſame have been firſt landed in 
England, Wales, or town of Berwick, and paid the 
rates and duties wherewith they are chargeable, under 
the penalty of forfeiture of ſhip and goods, three-fourths 
to the King, the other fourth to him that ſhall ſue for the 
ſame. But it is provided, that if any ſhip laden as afore- 
ſaid, ſhall by ſtreſs of weather be ftranded, or by leaki- 


eſs, or other diſability, be driven into any port of Ire- 
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land, and unable to proceed on her voyage, her goods and 
merchandiſe may be put on ſhore, but ſhall be delivered into 
the cuſtody of the chief officer of the cuſtoms there, till 
the ſaid goods ſhall be put on board ſome other ſhip or 
veſſel, to be tranſported to ſome port in England, &c. 
By the 3d and 4th Anne, c. 8. any native of England or 
Ireland may ſhip, in any port of Ireland in Engliſh built 
ſhipping, whereof the maſter, and three fourths of the 
mariners at leaſt be Engliſh or Iriſh, any white or brown 
linen cloth which ſhall be of the manufacture of Ire- 
land, and tranſport the ſame into any plantation, territory 
or place belonging to England, and there traffic with and 
vend the ſame. But no ſhip coming to any ſuch planta- 
tion or place, ſhall break bulk, until notice given to the 
governor thereof, or perſon appointed by bim, of the ar- 
rival of ſuch ſhip, her name, and of the maſter; and 
ſhall have delivered to the ſaid governor, or other per- 
ſon, a true invoice of the lading, with a certificate from 
the chief officer of the port in Ireland where laden, of the 
particulars thereof, the names and abodes of the exporters, 
and of two perſons, who have made oath before ſuch 
chief officer, that the ſaid linen is of the manufacture of 
Ireland ; and till the maſter of the ſhip hath taken oath 
before the governor, &c. that the goods are the ſame goods 
took on board by virtue of the certificate, nor until ſuch 
ſhip hath been ſearched. | 
And in caſe the maſter ſhall break bulk before ſuch notice 
given, certificate produced, oath and ſearch made as afore- 
ſaid; or if on ſuch ſearch, any woollen mannſactute, ne- 
ceſſary apparel excepted, or linen not laden in England, 
nor of the manufacture of Ireland, ſhall be found, the 
ſhip and furniture, and all goods found therein, ſhall be 
forfeited ; a third to her Mjeſty; another third to ſuch 
governor of the plantation, if they are ſeized, informed 
againſt, or ſued for; if not, that third alſo to her Ma- 
Jeſty z the other third to him that ſues for the ſame, 
And ſuch ſhips coming from Ireland to any ſuch planta- 
tion, ſhall be ſubject to the like rules, ſearches, and pe- 
nalties, as coming thither from England are. 
If any ſhip laden in England for the plantations, ſhall 
put into any port in Ireland, and take on board ſuch Iriſh 
linen, the like certificate and oaths ſhall be made; and 
then the ſhip, her maſter, and lading, ſhall be liable to 
ſuch ſearches and penalties, &c. only as they were before 
the paſſing this act. Suits for offences are to be brought 
in a twelvemonth aſter diſcovery of any offence. 
The act 6th Anne, c. 30. recites, that her Majeſty, by 
proclamation, dated June 18, 1704, ſettled the currency 
of foreign coins, in the colonies and plantations of Ame- 
rica, for avoiding the inconveniencies that had ariſen in 
trade from the different rates the ſame ſpecies of foreign 
ſilver coin paſt at in the ſaid plantations. See Money. 
By 8th George I. c. 18. reciting divers acts, by which 
certain commodities therein enumerated, of the growth, 
production, or manufacture, of any of the Briuſh planta- 
tions in America, Aſia, or Africa, are reſtrained to be 
imported into this kingdom, or to ſome other of the ſaid 
plantations, and under the ſecurities and penalties therein 
particularly mentioned; fince the making of which ſta- 
tutes, copper ore not being an enumerated commodity, 
is produced in the plantations, and carried to foreign 
markets in Europe, without being firſt brought into this 
kingdom, &c. therefore it is — by that all copper ore 
ſhall be under the like ſecurities and penalties, reſtrained 
to be imported in this kingdom, as is provided for other 
goods particularly enumerated by any former laws. 
The ſtatute 4th George II. c. 15. ordains, that it ſhall 
be lawful to import into Ireland, from his Majeſty's 
plantations in America, all goods and merchandiſes of the 
growth or manufacture of the ſaid plantations, not be- 
ing enumerated in any act of parliament. The goods 
excepted are ſugars, tobacco, cotton-wool, indico, gin- 
ger, ſpeckle-wood, or Jamaica wood, fuſtic, or other 
dying wood, rice, molaſſes, beaver-ſkins, and other 
furs, copper ore, pitch, tar, turpentine, maſts, yards, 
and bowſprits, the act 7th and 8th William III. notwith - 
ſtanding. But the goods and merchandiſes imported ſhall 
be in Britich ſhipping, whereof the maſter and three- 
fourths of the mariners at leaſt are Britiſh, 
By the 6th George II. c. 13. the planters of the ſugar 
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colonies in America having fallen un 


ragements, ſo as to be unable ta im der great iſe A grea 
the ſugar trade upon an equal footin ried Carry lantath 
gar colonies, without ſome advantage ON the Other f and une 
them from Great Britain; it is enated, relief give temper? 
be paid to his Majeſty, for all ſugar AN there ſʒ entlem 
product of any plantations in America and paneles | preſent 
minions of his Majeſty, which ſhall be i ot under theq the pat 
of his Majeſty's plantations, the ſum * ted into; cuſtom, 
105 wt. aad for all rum or ſpirits of 6. 5 s. for ene they mn. 
9d. for every gallon; and for molaſſes - * Produt ſpecial 6 
2 produce, 6 d. per gallon. " aps ac f It has 
y this act, ſugars, paneles ſyr antatie 
ſpirits of 2 — being x. & * um, 2 in malt 
of the Engliſh ſugar. colonies, are chibi ” " the pla 
ported into Ireland, but ſuch only as are ir lo be e 
Britain, in ſhips navigated according to RE in Gr Areams: 
The ſtatute 5th George II. c. 22. enacts Ti ; . 
a n te 
or felts ſhall be exported out of any Britiſh | ** 0 he enter 
any other Britiſh plantation or place, on — rn ble u 
and forfeiture of the goods; and . ide! "5 BT 
liſting therein ſhall forfeit 40]. Any —_ an owns ? 
hats and felts found on ſhipboard, &c, and _—_ b . the mol 
the King's warehouſe; and commiſſioners of Fx — oo 1 
&c. in the plantations, permitting entries to he > gia an! 
ſuch hats for exportation, to forfeit 5001, This 1 _ - 
alſo regulates the trade of felt-making in the pl we. oa + 
as to apprentices and journeymen, &c. and ns — Hood : 
babiting in the ſaid plantations ſhall retain in te A 
art of hat or felt-making any negro, upon pain tf * 1 0 
51. for every month. See Naval Stores. = 
Plantations are 3 — imitiy * 
8 i » primitive, and her land, an 
works, When the world was young,” it begu! 3 
children; but now it is old, it begets fewer; for Misr. 
plantations may juſtly be accounted the children of fo mY 
kingdoms. Lord Bacon ſays, he likes a plantation ay 
pure ſoil, that is, where people are not dilplanted,t | 4 
1 to _ in others; for elſe, it is rather an extiry = 
than a plantation. 
Planting of countries is like planting of woods; be _ 
we mult make account to loſe almoſt 20 years | bad bin 
and expect recompence in the end; for the principal The ere 
that has been the deſtruction of moſt plantations quarry ; 
been the baſe and haſty drawing of profit in thefr!l * 
It is true, ſpeedy profit is not to be neglected, a of the f 
may ſtand with the good of the plantation, but ni . 
ther. It is a ſhameful thing, to take the ſcum 0 ke 
people, ſuch as tranſports, to fill new plantations; "FS, 
they are not induſtrious, they never can be bene This, u 
The people proper for plantations, are garceners, wader 
bandmen, ſmiths, carpenters, joiners, tay!ors, fl ſculpture 
kers, fiſhermen, fowlers, and labourers, with ſon N 
ſurgeons, apothecaries, cooks, and bakers. b the pl 
In a new plantation, the firſt thing to be regard with wh 
what kind of proviſions the country yields 0 | PLAST E] 
hand, as cheſnuts, walnuts, pine- apples, oliv2s, mechani- 
plumbs, cherries, wild honey, and the like, to m the wall 
of them. The next thing to be conſidrted h, wh rooms. 
viſions grow ſpeedily, and within the year, as pala PLaehe 
rots, turnips, onions, radiſh, artichokes, ma ze, by letter 
like. Wheat, barley, and oats, require too much! * 10th of 
but the planters may begin with peaſe and deal 3 W of the 1 
they want leſs labour, and ſerve for meat 25 wel by the 
Rice brings a great increaſe, and is 2 kind . guild or 
Above all, there ought to be a ſtore of biſcuit, oat ers, Lon 
flour, and the like, in the beginning, til bread | ants, 
had. For beaſts or birds, ſuch ſhould be chictly' tranſact 
are leaſt ſubject to diſcaſes, and multiply moſt, a Addle-f 
goats, poultry, pigeons, and the like. wg AT. 2 
Wood commonly abounds too much, and t; "a chart. 8 
ber may be converted to profit. If there js iron of Mara, | 
ſtreams to ſet the mills, iron is a good — ing ſilve 
wood abounds. Making of bay ſalt, 1 zuifles 


ſhould be put in experience. 
ſilk is a likely commodity. Pitch aud 2 
of pines and firs are, will not fail. 2 
woods, where they are, cannot but prey 
Beſides, ſoap-aſhes, and other things, A 

vantage. 
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hority adviſes, that the government- of the 
' ſhould not depend upon too many counſellors 


oreat aut 


ſantation ja the country that plants; but upon a 


who ſhould be rather noblemen and 
as the laſt always look to the 


cuſtom, 5 
the\ nw G ion. ö 
ſpecial _ ns kg endangering to the health of ſome 
It — they have built along the ſea and rivers, 
antations» 1 unwholſome grounds: therefore, though 
jo maid vey ils there, to avoid carriage and other incon- 
the . yet they ſhould build rather upwards from the 
—— than along them. * 1 ſhould 
ln plantations among unciviliſed people, they ſhould not 
1. ertained with trifles, but uſed juſtly and kindly : be- 
* ſhould be frequently ſent over to the planting 
foes, , that they may ſee a better condition than their 
wunde mend it when they return. After all, it is 
3 iniquitous thing in the world, to ſorſake or de- 
; Be te a plantation, once in forwardnefs; ſuch as Geor- 
A Nova Scotia, each of them at both the extte- 
0 of the Britiſh ſettlements on the continent of Ame- 
. ſor, beſides the diſhonour, it is the guiltineſs of 
Hood of many commiſerable perſons. See Colony, Bri - 
16 French, Spaniſh, and Dutch America. : 
MAPEART, A coin current at Lucern, in Switzerland, 
ir 14d. ſterling; and alſo at Cologne in Germany, 
_ 2% d. ſterling, * | | 1 Þ 
PLAPPER. A fmall brafs coin Rruck at Baſil in Switzer- 
lud, and not current in the other cantons; being worth © 
raps, or about A halſpenny ſterling. 
PLASTER, or Plaifler, of Paris, is a fiſſile ſtone, of the 
nature of a lime-ſtone, ſerving many purpoſes in build- 
ing; and uſed likewiſe in ſculpture, to mould and make 
 fatues, bafſo-relievo's, and other decorations in archi- 
tedure ; being dug out of quarries in ſeveral parts of the 
neighbourhood of Paris, from whence it is denominated. 
The fineſt is that of Montmartre, 
two kinds, crude, or in the ſtone 3 and burat, or beaten. 
The crude is the native plaſter, as it comes out of the 
quarry 3/in which ſtate it is uſed as ſhards in the foun- 
cations of buildings. "The burnt-plaſter is a preparation 
of the former, by calcining it like lime in a kiln or fur- 
nace, and then beating it into powder, and diluting and 
working it; in which ſtate it is uſed as mortar or ce- 
ment in buildings, SEEN 
This, when well ſifted and reduced into an impalpable 
pon der, is uſed to make figures, and other works of 
ſculpture; beſides, it is of ſome uſe in taking out ſpots 
of greaſe, &c. in ſtuffs and ſilks. * - ! 
ln the plaſter-quarries is alſo found a kind of falſe talc, 
vith which they counterfeit all kinds of marble. 
PASTERER, or Plai/lterer. A perſon who follows a 
mechanic trade, adapted to thoſe who ſpread mortar upon 
the walls and ciclings of houſes, and alſo white waſh 
rooms. 
PLASTERERS company ef London, was conflituted æ fraternity 
iy letters-patent of the 16th of Henry VII. dated the 
loch of March 1501; which was confirmed by charter 
of the 19th of Charles II. dated the 11th of June 1667, 
by the appellation of The maſter and wardens of the 


guild # fraternity of the bleſſed virgin Mary of plaſter- 
ers, 


ants, and 77 liverymen; whoſe fine is $1. and to 
tanſaQt their affairs in, they have 'a handſome hall in 
Aadle- ſtreet. | ; 


MAT. A popular term, among mariners, &c. for a ſea- 
chart. See Chart. | | | | 
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A Spaniſh term, ſignify- 
as vellon, which they pronounce vellions 
Mes copper. Theſe two terms are not only uſed to 
"prels the ſpecies of thoſe two metals ſtruck in Spain, 
4 9 to diſtinguiſh between ſeveral of their monies of 
of "mpt, Thus they ſay, a ducat of plata, and a ducat 
leon; a rial of plata, and a rial of vellon ; which de- 


nations augment and diminiſh the value by almoſt 


This plaſter is of 


ndon ; conſiſting of a maſter, 2 wardens, 32 aſ- 


U 
one half 5 3m matavedis of plata being equal to 63 of 
vellon; aud the piece vf eight being only 272 marave- 
dis of plata, but 510 vellon. Sce Piaftre, | 

Plata. A ſmall iſland in the Pacific ocean, near the 
coait of Peru, and province of (Vitto, in South Ame- 
rica, ſituated in 81 deg. of W. lon. and 1 deg. of S. lat. 
200 miles weſt of Quitto, ſubje& to Spain. 

PLATA. A great river of Peru, which riſes in the province 
of La Plata, and runs 8. E. till it joins the river of Paragua ; 
after which the united ſtream bears the name of Piata, 
till it diſcharges itſelf into the Atlantic ozean below the 
city of Buenos: Ayres, | 

PLATE, in commerce, denotes gold or ſilver wrought 
into veſſels for dom<ſtic uſe. Sce God, Geldjmuth, Sil- 
der, and Embreaidery. 

The drawvack on Britiſh wrought plate was, by the ſta— 
tute of the 6th George II. granted from 1 June 1720 
for ever. Silver-plate made in Great Britain, the oz. troy 
6d. Waich duty, having been paid by the maker, may be 

. repaid upon exportation to foreign parts by way of mer- 

chandiſe, provided ſufficient ſecurity be given to the col- 
lector of the port before ſhipp'ng, that it ſhall not be re- 
landed in Great Britain; whereupon the colle&or of the 
cuſtoms is to'grant a debenture, expreſſing the true kinds 
and quantities, with the ſhipping, certified by the ſearcher ; 
which being produced to the collector of the duty, he is 
forthwith to repay the exporter ; or, for want of mo— 
ney, to certify the ſame to the commiſnonets. 
But by 12th George II. no drawback or allowance ſhall 
be paid on the exportation of plate or manufaQures of 
ſilver, in caſe the ſame ſhall have been made ſeven years 
or more before the day of the entering the ſame for ex- 
portation. 

PLATILLA, is a term among the Spiniards for a kind of 
very white linen manufactured at Cholet in Anjou, and 
Beauvais in Picardy, in France; as alſo at Breſlaw in 

Sileſia. Their uſual length is 5 ells, and breadth 3-4ths 
and 1-halt; their chief deſtination being for Spain, and 
ſometimes for the coaſts of Africa. 

PLATTS, on board a ſhip, are flat ropes, made of rope-yarn, 
and woven one in another ; their u'e being to ſave the 
cable from galling the hauſe, or to wind about the flukes 
of the anchors, to ſave the pendant of the fore-ſheet from 
ealling againſt them. 

PLIMOU TH, or Plymouth. A port-town of Devon, ſi- 
tuated in 4 deg. 27 min. of W. lon. and 50 deg. of N. 
lat. 40 miles S. E. of Exeter; a ſtation for building and 
laying up ſhips of war belonging to the royal navy, and 
well ſecured from enemies by its fortifications towards 
the ſea and land, 

PLiMOUTH, is allo a port-town of New England in North 
America, Capital of the county of Plimouth, and ſituated 
on the ſouth-end of a bay of the ſame name, in 71 deg, 
of W. lon. and 41 deg. 25 min. of N. lat. being the 
firſt town the Engliſh built in New England, and once 
the capital of a diſtinct colony, but now united with 
the Maſlachuſets. 

PLIMPTON. A borough town of Devon, ſituated near 
the Engliſh channel, 36 miles S. W. of Exeter, 

PLOK-PENIN. A term uſed in the public fales at Am- 

| ſterdam, for a little ſum given to the laſt bidder ; being 
a kind of earneſt given, whereby it is ſignified, that the 
commodity is adjudged to him. 
The plok-penin differs according to the quality of the 
commodity, and the price of the lot: ſometimes it is arbi- 
trary, and depends on the pleaſure of the buyer, and 
ſometimes regulated by the orders of the burgo-maſters. 

There are allo merchandiſes where there are no plok— 

penins, and others where it is double. 

PLOMO-RONCO. The richeſt of all the mineral ſilver 
ore that is taken out of the mines of Chili and Peru. It 
is black, and mixed with lead; from whence it receives 
its name; and this mixture helps to melt it without 
having recourſe to quickſilver; becauſe the lead, agitated 
by the fire, eaſily evaporates, and leaves the ſilver quite 

ure. 

PLUMBER, or Plummer, A perſon who makes pipes for 
water-works, covers houſes or churches, or does any ſort 
of work in lead. See Plumb-:ry, 
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PLUMBERs company of London, though it is of a conſiderable 
ſtanding, was only incorporated by letters-patent of the 
9th of *. I. dated the 12th of April 1611, by the ap- 
pellation of The maſter, wardens, and commonalty of 
the myſtery of plumbers of the city of London. 

This company, which is governed by a maſter, 2 war- 
dens, and 24 aſſiſtants, has a livery, conſiſting of 57 of 
its members ; who ſeverally, upon their admiſſion, pay a 
fine of 101. and tranſact their buſineſs in a ſmall, but 
convenient hall, ſituated in Chequer-yard, Dowgate-bill. 

PLUMBERY. The art of caſting, preparing, and work- 
ing lead, and of uſing it in buildings, &c. See Lead. 
The lead uſed in plumbery is furniſhed from the lead- 
works in large ingots, or blocks, called pigs of lead, or- 
dinarily weighing about a hundred pounds a piece. As 
this lead melts very eaſily, it is eaſy to caſt figures there- 
of, by running it into moulds of braſs, clay, plaſter, &c. 
But the chicf article in plumbery is the ſheets, and pipes of 

lead, which make the baſis of the plumber-work in building. 

PLUMBUM Mum, or Burnt lead. See Burnt Lead. 

PLUSH. A fort of ſtuff, partly made of wool, and partly 
of goats hair, ſometimes of hemp and goat-hair, and 
ſometimes entirely of ſilk. 

PO. A great river of Italy, which riſes in the Alps, dividing 
France from Italy; and running firſt eaſt, ſoon after 
turns directly north, and viſits Turin, the capital of Pied- 
mont, where it receives the river Doria, and continues 
its courſe north to Chivazzo; then turns eaſt again, paſ- 
ſing through the territories of Piedmont, Milan, Mont- 
ferat, Parma, Mantua, Ferrara, and Venice, diſcharging 
itſelf into the gulph of Venice by ſeveral channels; all 
which carry the name of Po, as well as ſome other ſtreams 
which run parallel to them. The Po receives in its 
courſe the two rivers Doria, the Leſſer Tanaro, Oglio, 
Adda, and Mincio; and paſſes by the towns of Verue, 
Caſal, Valenza, Placentia, and Cremona. 

POET), or Poed. A large weight uſed in Muſcovy, par- 
ticularly at Archangel, weighing about 33 lb. avoirdu- 
pois ; whereby hemp, potaſhes, and ſuch other coarſe 
merchandiſe, are weighed, 

POINT, in navigation and geography. Points of the ho- 
rizon, or of the compaſs, are certain points formed by 
the interſections of the horizon with vertical circles. The 
number of theſe points, therefore, is really the ſame with 
that of the points conceived in the horizon, that is, infinite; 
though in practice only 32 of them are diſtinguiſhed. See 
Compaſs. 

Some uſe point for the interſection of a vertical circle 


with a circle parallel to the horizon ; and even ſome, for 


the ſegment of a vertical intercepted between the meri- 
dian and horizon, or a circle parallel thereto. The 
points are ſhewn by right lines drawn from a point aſ- 
ſumed in a horizontal plane: but a point of the compaſs 
is popularly taken for a 32d part of the whole, or for an 
arch of 11 deg. 15 min. half of which, being 5 deg. 
37x min. is called a half point; and half of that, or 2 deg. 
483 min. a quarter point. 
Theſe points of the compaſs are divided into cardinal and 
collateral. 
Cardinal points are the interſections of the horizon and 
meridian, called the north and ſouth points ; and the in- 
terſections of the horizon with the prime vertical, called 
the eaſt and weſt. Theſe coincide with what the Latins 
call cardines mundi, and are a quadrant, or 90 degrees, 
diſtant from each other. 
Collateral or intermediate points, are thoſe lying between 
the cardinal points; which are either primary, that is, thoſe 
equidiſtant from the two cardinals, as north-eaſt, ſouth- 
welt, &c. or ſecondary, which are again either of the 
firſt order, or ſuch as are equidiſtant from a cardinal, and 
the next primary, as north-north-eaſt ; or of the ſecond 
order, that is, equidiſtant between a cardinal or primary 
and firſt ſecondary, as north-eaſt by north. The primary 
collateral points therefore are 45 deg. diſtant from the 
cardinals ; the firſt ſecondaries 22 deg. 30 min. from the 
cardinal and next primary collateral ; and the ſecondaries 
of the ſecond order 11 deg. 15 min. from a cardinal, or 
firſt collateral, and a ſecond. 
PoixT, among ſeamen, is alſo uſed for a cape, or head- 
land, jutting out into the ſea, See Cape, 


Polx r, in perſpective, is a term uſed fo 
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They ſay, two points of land are one 
they are ſo in a right line againſt — Veg 


innermoſt is hindered from being ſeen by the * ie 
ermoſ 
Parts 


only place 
built of W. 


places, with regard to the perſpective 18 


Por dr, in thè manufaRories, is a general 


kinds of laces wrought with the needle; * for by * 
de Venice, point de France, point d- Eſpagne Te Nin 9.9 the 
Genoa, &c. which are diſtinguiſhed by the Point * 


It 18 in len 
of 100 in 
eaſt, It it 
pruſſia tak 


ceconomy and arrangement of their Points, 
Point, is alſo uſed ſometimes for lace woven with bah. 
as Engliſh point, point de Mechlin, point de * 


POINTING, among ſeamen, the mark; Hae | 
in what point or place the veſſel is: bu yy i ks 


in pointing a chart ariſes from our ion 
tude. The pilot eaſily finds the — lag. 
height of the pole; though for the longitude, t ' 
_ at it but by computation, which is wa 
PoINTING the cable, is a ſea term, denotin 1 
it at the end, and leſſening the yarn, — — - i 
again; making all faſt with a piece of marling to 1 7 
from ravelling out. wi 
POLA. A port-town of Iftria, in the territory of Ver; 
ſituated in 14 deg. 35 min. of E. lon, and 450d 7 
lat. at the ſouth point of the peninſula of I{tti; S 
S. E. of Venice. 1 
OLAND, in its utmoſt extent, including regal and, 
Pruſſia, is bounded by the Baltick, Livonia, and Raf 
on the north; by Ruſſia and Leſſer Tartary on thee 
by Beſſarabia, Moldavia, Tranſilvania, and Hungary g 
the ſouth ; and by Pomerania, Brandenburg, 01 M 
ravia towards the welt ; extending 600 miles from nov 
to ſouth, and 700 miles from eaſt to weſt, being ſituxte 
1 5 16 and 34 deg. of E. lon. and 46 and 57 & 
Ot N. lat. : 
The principal rivers are the Weiſel, or Viſtula, the Wi 
ta, the Nieper, the Nieſter, the Dwina, the Boy, th 
Bug, and the Niemen. 
Poland is uſually divided into eight parts. Proper 
land, the great dukedom of Lithuania, Pruſſia, Sang 
gitia, and Courland ; Warſovia, Polachia, and Poleſa 
Red, or Little Ruſſia, Podolia, and the Ukrain, 
Proper Poland is divided into the greater and leſſer. 
In the Greater Poland are contained ſeven palatinate, 
vernments ; the palatinate of Poſnania, Kaliſh, Sind 
— Lanſchet, Breſty, and Inowlocz. | 
The chief towns in Poſnania, are Poſnan, ſituated on it 
river Warta; and Gneſna, ſituated in the marſhes, ant 
anciently the metropolis of the whole kingdom; neithe 
of which have any conſiderable trade. | 
In the palatinate of Kaliſh, the chief towns are Kall 
and Kolo. The chief town in Siradia is of the (amt 
name. In the palatinate of Rava, the chief towns are Rar 
and Lowitz. In Lanſchet the chief town is Lancici 
but none of theſe towns, nor any of the reſt in the greate 
Poland, afford any thing remarkable for trade. 
The Lefler Poland is bounded by great Poland and War 
ſovia on the north; by Red Ruſſia on the eaſt; by Hu 
gary on the fouth ; and by part of Germany towards ti 
weſt. In this province are contained three palatinats 
Cracow, Sendomir, and Lublin. 
In the palatinate of Cracow, the chief town 1s Gul 
once the metropolis of the kingdom, ſituated in 50% 
of N. lat. in a ſpacious plain near the Viſtula, 1 
the largeſt and beſt built town in Poland, but has 0 
reat trade. 

In the palatinate of Lublin, 
name; which is a ſmall well built town, 
by Turkiſh, Muſcovite, Armenian, and 
chants ; eſpecially at the four great Marts, 
nually held here, Wil 
In the palatinate of Wilna, the chief town 4 Wiln 

ſituated at the confluence of the rivers Wilia ; Li 
being a large populous trading city, the capita ved * 

ania. The river is large and navigable, on . 
tranſport their merchandiſe to Dantzick. f Troki 
To the weſtward of Wilna lies the palatinate 8 ** 
in which Grod no, ſituated on the river Niemen, * 
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jy place of any conſiderable trade; but it is meanly 
only 


built of woo 


om 83 to 55 deg. of N. lat. being bounded 
T he mw ſea = the north; by Lithuania and Sa- 
ern he eaſt ; by proper Poland and Warſovia to- 
1 wy and by Pomerania towards the weft. 
wards F s th about 200 miles, and in breadth upwards 
yy * weſtern part, but not ſo much towards the 
of 19. is divided into Regal and Ducal Pruſſia. Regal 
alt, takes up the weſtern part, and is ſubjeQ to Poland; 
7 cal pruſſia is the eaſtern part, ſubject to the Elector 
i babdenbung, now King of Pruſſia, . ; 
ral Priſſia ĩs divided into three palatinates; Pomerelia, 
1 and Marienburgh. 8 is ſituated on the 
f river Weſel, the chief town of which is 
we * in 19 deg. of E. lon. and 54 deg. of 
1 oo miles N. of Warſaw, and 70 S. W. of 
— containing 200, ooo people. It is the moſt 
nercantile town of all thoſe ſituated on the Baltic, and 
the river Weſel or Viſtula, upon whoſe banks it is built, 
tout a league _ 8 N all * 2 — modi- 
land, and ſerves to ſend back to the Poliſh pro- 
— = depoſited in the warehouſes of Dantzick. 
Chips which draw more than eight feet of water cannot 
go up to the = —_ affords : 1 be- 
the Viſtula and the town: ſo that they muſt un- 
had in the road, which 1s at wagon 8 part of the 
muſt be brought in barks calle rdins. 
— eſtabliſhed at Dantzick, in an iſland 
formed partly by the waters of the canal of the Viſtula, 
xe in great reputation throughout Europe; which they 
certainly merit, if there is no exaggeration in what is ſaid 
of eight hundred thouſand tons of corn exported yearly by 
foreigners. 
Non but the burghers are privileged to purchaſe the Poliſh 
corn, when once entered their town; but they are obliged 
alſo to take all that enters according to the price regu- 
ated by the magiſtracy. 
Nie, — hn not the liberty of ſending their 
merchandiſe into the country, or of ſelling them to any 
other perſons than the Dantzickers ; but they enjoy at 
elt that of putting them in warehouſes, till they can 
conveniently diſpoſe of them. 
The Dutch ſeem very zealous for the liberty of this city ; 
and they would not willingly ſee it ſubje& to any power, 
not even to the Poles, who are however its real ſovereigns ; 
but ſuffer the Dantzickers to live according to their own 
hus; contenting themſelves that the public coins ſhould 
peck, ne. icy ad miniſtred, in the name of the 
Ing of Poland. 
The cargoes of Engliſh, Dutch, and French ſhips for 
ntzick are woollen cloths, filks, ſpice, and drugs for 
Qing, other drugs for medicine, Italian cream of tartar, 


lugar, oil, paper, leather variouſly drefled ; laſtly, French 


alt; wine, and brandy, 

15 three laſt commodities are for Pruſſia; the Poles 
mung in their country the ſalt of Waliſca, and eſteem- 
Wend other ſpirits than thoſe made of corn; nor no other 
"nes, but thoſe of Hungary, particularly thoſe of To— 


K and the reſt they furniſh themſelves with at Dant- 


. corn, which is the principal commodity of Dant- 


wy 22 export alſo maſts for ſhips, oak and fir- 
4 = Carpenters work, hemp, flax, moſt kinds of 
at-per "ney, Wax, tallow, ſteel, iron, copper, lead, 
a5 10 tar, yellow amber, hides, furs, wool, and 
"yg t, when the Engliſh and Dutch cannot have 


T f 
- Dantzickers trade to all the countries in Europe ; 
ol erer to the Eaſt or Weſt Indies. 


Webern fide of the Viſtula lies the palatinate of 
"Y I: te _ has no place of trade, 
* ban pelatinate of Marienburgh is the city of E/bing, 


ke "ip . river of the ſame name, which diſcharges 
dthe eal. ay of the Baltick ſea, and is about 30 miles 

ward of Dantzick, with which it has a com- 
0 y that bay. The ſituation of Elbing is ex- 
t; It is very populous, has a good trade, 
nto the old and new town, | 
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The merchandiſes exported from Poland conſiſt of wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, pulſe, and generally of all kinds of 
grain; beſides oxen, ſheep, horſes, hogs, hemp, flax, 
linen, hops, hides, tallow, leather, furs brought out of 
Muſcovy and dreſſed here, Poliſh furs, honey, wax, am- 
ber, pot aſhes, pitch, maſts, planks, ſalt, beer, vitriol, 
nitre, lead, iron, copper, pit- coal, glaſs, earthen- ware, 
and wool, of which there is great plenty, and tolerably 
good. Their imports conſiſt in woollen cloth, ſilks, ta- 
peſtty, rich furs, jewels, gold and ſilver wrought and 
unwrought, wines, ſpices, ſalt-fiſn, fruit and tin. But 
notwithſtanding their exports are ſo large and valuable, 
their imports far exceed them, and the balance of trade 
is vaſtly againit them. As to manufactures, they have 
none, except thoſe of linen, leather, hard-ware, and 
earthen-ware ; and the better ſort of people, except in 
Pruffia, look upon every thing that relates to trade or 
mechanick employments beneath their care, -ſpending 
their revenues in rich habits, furniture, ſpendid equipages, 
and a profuſe way of living. 

Ducal, or Brandenburg Pruſſia, from whence the King of 
Pruſſia takes his title, is bounded by the Baltick ſea on 
the north; by the province of Lithuania on the eaſt ; by 
Warſovia on the ſouth ; and by Regal or Poliſh Pruflia 
towards the welt : the chief town being Koning/burgh, the 
capital of the province, ſituated at the mouth of the river 
Pregel, about 80 miles to the eaſt ward of Dantzick. It 
is a large, well built, populous city, and a place of good 
trade; for the bay, or Friſchaff; into which the river 
Pregel diſcharges itſelf, opens to the Baltic ſea, and forms 
a commodious port for this city. But it is at Pilaw, a 
conſidetable port at the entrance of this bay, that ſhips 
are diſburdened of part of their cargo for going to Ko- 
ninſburgh, which is about 30 miles diſtant, and which 
they cannot make to without drawing only 10 feet of 
water. 

This inconveniency is attended with two others, ſtran- 
gers not being allowed to depoſite their merchandiſe in a 
warehouſe till a favourable time for a ſale comes; nor to 
land them, by the means of the canals, for ſelling them 
to any other perſons than the inhabitants of the town. 
Beſides the merchandiſes of the growth of the province, 
the Pregel, which has its ſource in Lithuania, ſerves for 
tranſporting to Koningſburgh the commodities of Poland, 
as oak-timber for coopers, fir-planks, wheat, rige, bar- 
ley, millet, hides, furs, hemp, but of an inferior quality 
to that of other parts of* the north; flax, honey, wax, 
tallow, and aſhes. 
The merchandiſes proper for this trade are woollen cloths, 
ſalt, iron, lead, tin, ſome wines, a little brandy, and 
vinegar, butter, cheeſe, ſugar, and rixdollars. 
Memel is another port, ſituated 70 miles N. of Koning— 
ſburgh ; but there are no other places of trade. 
The duchy of Courland is ſituated between 21 and 26 deg, 
of E. lon. and between 56 and 57 deg. of N. lat. bounded 
by the river Dwina, which divides it from Livonia on the 
north; by Lithuania on the eaſt ; by Samogitia on the 
ſouth; and the Baltic ſea on the weſt; being about 130 
miles long, and 30 broad. It is uſually reckoned a pro- 
vince of Poland; but the Courlanders elect their ou n 
princes, and are governed by their own i:ws: however, 
they are influenced in their choice either by the Poles or 
the Ruſſians, and the latter ſeem to have the greateſt in- 
fluence on them at preſent; though the ducal throne 
has been vacant for ſome years, 
The capital city is Mittau, fituated in 24 deg. of E. lon. 
and 56 deg. 40 min. of N, lat. Goldingen is 60 miles 
W. of Mittau. Libaw is a port-town fituated on a bay 
of the Baltic, 80 miles W. of Mittau; and there are 
alſo the ports of Windaw, Angermund, and Pienen: 
but the linſeed and flax of this country are the beſt of 
Europe, and conſtitute the principal commerce of this 
duchy. | 
Poland is one large plain, from whence it is faid to de- 
rive its name. The only hills are the Carpathien moun- 
tains, which divide it from Hungary and Tranſilvania on 
the ſouth. There are ſome large Boom of pines and firs 
X 7 | in 
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in Lithuania: but the only ſea that borders on Poland is 
the Baltic. The government does not only reſemble a 
republic, but is really ſo, and ſtiled ſuch by the Poles 
themſelves in their acts of ſtate; for the legiſlative power 
is lodged in the ſtates, and the executive power in the 
fenate, of which the King is only preſident when he is 
preſent; and they can meet and conſult without him. 
The crown is elective, and the eſtabliſhed religion is 
popery, except in the trading towns near the Baltic, 
where the Lutheran religion is profeſſed : there are alſo a 
multitude of Mahometan Tartars in Lithuania, great 
numbers of Jews, and many of the Greek religion. The 


King has a clear revenue of 140, ol. a year; but he 


enjoys only the ſhadow of royalty. 

POLAR Circles, are two leſſer circles of the ſphere, paral- 
lel to the equator, at the diftance of 23 degrees from 
each pole, ſerving to mark the beginning of the ſrigid 
zones. 

POLCHEN. A ſmall copper coin current at Dantzic, 
60 of which make the florin, or 1s. 6d. ſterling, 

POLDING, or Paliſca. See Poluſca. 

POLE, in aſtronomiy, one of the extremities of the axis 
whereon the ſphere revulves: theſe two points, each go 
degrees diſtant from the equator, being called by way of 
excellence, the poles of the world. 

PoLE, in geography, is the extremity of the earth's axis, 
or one of the points on the ſurface of our globe, thro' 
which the axis paſles. 

The altitude, or elevation of the pole, is an arch of the 
meridian intercepted between the pole and the horizon. 
To find the elevation is a very popular problem in aſtro- 
nomy, geogizphy, and navigation; this, and the latitude 
of the place being always the ſame. 
To obſerve the altitude of the pole. With a quadrant, 
obſerve both the greateſt and leaſt meridian altitude of the 
pole ſtar. See Meridian. 
Subtract the leaſt from the greateſt, and divide the dif- 
ference by 2; the quotient is the ſtar's diſtance from the 
pole, which, added to the leſſer altitude found, gives the 
clevation of the pole required, 
Thus M. Couplet the younger, at Lisbon in 1697, in 
the end of September, obſerved the greateſt meridian alti- 
tude 41 deg. 5 min. 40 ſec. the ſmalleſt 35 deg. 28 
min. the difference whereof is 4 deg. 37 min. 40 ſec. 
one half whereof 2 deg. 18 min. 50 ſec. added to the leſs, 
gives 38 deg. 46 min. 50 ſec. the altitude of the pole of 
isbon. | 
The altitude of the pole, together with the meridian line, 
being the baſis of all aſtronomical obſervations ; to deter- 
mine it with the greater accuracy, the meridian altitudes 
muſt be corrected from the doArine of refraQtions. 
By means hereof M. Couplet, ſubtraQting 1 min. 25 ſec. 
in the propoſed example, leaves the corrected altitude 
38 deg. 45 min. 25 ſec, Hence, 1. the altitude of the 
pole being ſubtracted from 90 deg. leaves the altitude of 
the equator. 
2. If the greateſt meridian of this ſtar exceed the altitude 
of the equator, the latter ſubtracted from the former, 
leaves the declination of the ſtar northward ; .if the alti- 
tude of the ſtar be leſs than that of the equator, the 
former ſubtracted from the latter, leaves the ſtar's declina- 
tion ſouthward. See Declination. | | 
Dr. Hook, and ſome others, imagined the height of the 
pole, and the poſition of the circles in the heavens, in 
reſpect of thoſe of the earth, to be changed from what 
they anciently were: though M. Caſſini thinks there is 
no ground for ſuch ſurmiſe ; but that all the difference we 
now find in the latitudes of places, &c. in reſpect of the 
ancient accounts, ariſes from.the inaccuracies of the an- 
cient obſervations. Indeed, it is no wonder they ſhould 
err in their obſervations, conſidering what inſtruments 
they ufed. He adds, it is probable there may be ſome 
variation in the height of the pole; but thinks this never 
exceeds two minutes; and that even this will vaniſh, after 
it is arrived to its higheſt difference. 

PoLE is alſo a copper coin ſtruck in Boghar, an ancient 
province of Perſia, at preſent governed by its own prince : 
120 poles make the filver coin of the ſame town ;3 which 
is worth about 6 d. ſterling; though the value is not al- 
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ways fixt, riſing and falling at the dit 


prince. cretion of tha and 2 8. 

POLERON. One of the Banda, or nutmeo g rum. 

: eg lang, ; : 
Indian ocean, fituated in 128 deg. of E. $ in te men to 
of S. lat. See Banda Iſlands, n. and 40e, 48, oo. 

POLICANDRO. A ſmall iſland of the Turkifh a... trade, th 
lago, ſituated in 25 deg. of E. lon. ang c Arch pe ple 00 
of N. lat. 39 deg. 30 an. thoſe of 

POLICY of Inſurance, or Aſſurance of Hin, is 1c about 9 
or convention, whereby a perſon takes upon þ; ontrag doms ar 
riſques of a ſea-voyage, obliging himſclt to ſelf th 270,000 

the loſſes and damages that may befal the —_— 49,000 | 
page, tackle, victualing, lading, &c. er ic cgi. 15 Engla 
peſts, ſhipwrecks, pirates, fire, war, re fy tg, nions dep 
part or in the whole; in conſideration of : = _ 1 of 
of ſeven, eight, or ten per cent. more or leſs =Y half in Mm 
to the riſque run; which ſum is paid down to wal land, 85 
by the aſſuree, upon bis ſigning the policy. 8 9 33 
Th . Y oe Inſurmng of people 

e number of inſurers at Amſterdam is rot 1 i ho 

or ſixty perſons; yet is their wealth and — — the 

that a man never fails of an aſſurer, be the counting = abc 
ports _ they will, the cargo ever ſo rich, or = by 1 
ger every ſo imminent, 

Pol ier of Inſurance, or Aſſurance ef baſs, is 1 i W 
ment formed on the model of chat for ſhips, 4 _ ; 
perſon, or community of perſons, take on themſzlys: k — 
riſques and damages that may befal houſes, thei * ve v 
ture, in whole or in part, &c. from fire, in conſider Dr Dare 
tion of a certain ſum, or ſums, to be paid by the lun Fetty's nt 
— to the terms of the agreement. S K and there 

urance. | 7 0 

Puticy of Inſurances of lives, is an inſtrument when _) 
a ſociety of perſons, ereQed into a corporation, & 3 millio 
oblige themſelves io pay a certain ſum of money, ing to his 
hundred pounds, upon the death.of a perſon whole if * a 
they aſſure, in conſideration of a ſum of money; for olagu 
one guinea paid quarterly to the inſurers during the li The peo 
of the perſon aſſured. See Inſurance. the other 

POLITICAL Arithmetic, is the application of arithmet 2d thoſe 
calculations to political uſes and ſubjeRs, as the pi Tae pearl 
revenues, number of people, extent and value of land that of th 
taxes, trade, commerce, manufactures, or whaterern The prod 
lates to the power, ſtrength, riches, &c. of apy nation( 9,975.00 
commonwealth. the corn 
The chief authors who have attempted calculations ofti duce abo\ 
kind are Sir William Petty, Major Grant, Dr, Hal dows, wo 
Dr. Davenant, and Mr. King; the principal points {tt The ann 
by them deing as follows. | milk, he 
According to Sir William Petty's computations, tho't the wool 
land of Holland and Zealand be not above 1,000,0 yearly bre 
acres, nor that of France leſs than 8,000,000; Ji! 3 food, 7 
former are near a third part as rich and ſtrong as the dy horſes, 
ter. That the rents of lands in Holland are to tho about 60: 
France, as 7 or $to 1. That the people of Amſteri 1,900,00t 
are 2-3ds of thoſe of Paris or London; which, accon $00,009 ] 
to him, do not differ above a twentieth part from one 500, oco! 
other. That the value of the ſhipping of Europe's " now abou 

2,000,000 of tuns; whereof the Engliſh have Ir rye, and | 
the Dutch 900,000, the French 109,cC0 3 (he 8 amounts t 
burghers, Danes, Swedes, and Dantzickers have 252, value of 
and Spain, Portugal, Italy, &c. about as _— about 8,0, 
value of goods exported yearly from France oy all of the wor 
was quadruple of chat exported into England a 5 hw 
conſequently in all about 5,000,000 |. ma =_ 3 Yhole 
exported out of Hol land into England was wort? 5-0 val king: 
| | all tie . rance 8 
and what was exported thence into 24 U W. r 
18,000,000]. That the money yearly 2 b * Gr 
French King in time of peace is about 6 2 m ry 10 41 ary 
ling; and that the monies raiſed in Holland an = bf and; 
are about 2, 100, oco 1. and in all the ear pl ns tha 
3,000,000 l. That the people ot Englan = "arp 
6,000,000, and their expences at 7 I, per - 1 * and J 
42,000,0c0 l. or 800,000 I. a week. Ih. "8 ew 
of the lands is about 8,000,000 |. and _ 142 
ata ch. The rent e the chilg;, 
profits of the perſonal eſtates as mu be profits o 10 
houſes in England 4,000,000 |. T hat the pe 5 ar 
labour of all the people is 26,000,000 ec, 10e 
in Ireland the people amount to a * buſhel for 8 hen end 


the corn ſpent in England at 5. 


POL 
6 d. for barley, amounts to 10 millions per an- 
"Th it the navy of England, then, required 36,000 
rum. ann it, and other trade and ſhipping about 
men to That in France to manage the whole ſhipping- 
4$,000- ired 15,000 men. That the whole 
re were requi hg 
wade, the France are about 13 millions and a half ; and 
e ple of England, Scotland, and Ireland, together, 
thoſe of lions and a half, That in the three king- 
about 5 3 20,000 churchmen, and in all France 
Joms are That in the dominions of England are above 
250,000: nen, and in France not above 10,000, I hat 
ne Scotland, and Ireland, and all other domi— 
u ag ne thereon, there were then about 60,000 
f ſhipping» which is worth about 4 millions and a 
me money. That the ſea- line round England, Scot- 
hat in 1 licland, and the adjacent iſles, is about 3800 
land, "That in the whole world are about 300 millions 
m=_— Je; whereof thoſe with whom the Engliſh and 
4 Ades any commerce, are not above 80 millions. 
— the value of commodities, traded for in the whole, 
I 3 45,000,000], Thu the manufactures ex- 
I oo gut of England, amount to about 5,000,000 |. 
33 Lead, tin, and coal to 500,009 l. per an- 
of „ That the value of the French commodities, then, 
— into England, did not exceed 1,200,000 I. per 
cn. That the whole caſh of England, in current 
money, was then about 6 ooo, ooo l. ſterling. | © 
Nr. Uavenant gives ſome good reaſons why Sir William 
Petty”s aumbers are not to be entirely depended upon; 
ind therefore advances others of his own, founded on 
Ihe obſervations of Mr. King. : 
dome of the particulars are 3 that the land of England is 
) millions of acres 3 that the number of people, accord- 
ing to his account, is about 5,545, O0 ſouls, they in- 
creaſing about 90,000 every year; allowances being made 
for plagues, &c. wars, ſhipping, and the plantations. 
The people in London he reckons at 5 30,000 : thoſe in 
the other cities and market-towns in England 870, ooo; 
ud thoſe in the villages and hamlets at 4,100,000. 
Theyearly rent of the lands he accounts to be io, ooo, oool. 
that of the houſes and buildings 2,000,000 l. per annum. 
The produce of all kinds of grain he reckons to be worth 
9,,75.0001, in a year moderately plenty; the rent of 
the corn-lands annually 2,0c0,0001. and their neat pro- 
duce above 9,000,000 |. The rents of the paſtures, mea- 
ws, woods, foreſts, commons, heaths, &c. 7,000,000 |. 
The annual produce by cattle, in butter, cheeſe, and 
milk, he thinks is about 2,5c0,0c0 l. The value of 
the wool yearly ſhorn about 2,000,000 l.; of horſes 
yearly bred, about 250,000 l.; of the fleſh yearly ſpent 
8 food, about 600,000 l.; of the hay yearly conſumed 
dy horſes, about 1,300,000 l.; of the tallow and hides, 
out Co, l.; of the hay conſumed by other cattle 
1,000,0001,; of the timber yearly felled for building 
500, O00 J.; of the wood yearly ſpent in firing, &c. about 
500,0:0!, The land of England, to its inhabitants, is 
now about 54 acres per head, The value of the wheat, 
dhe, and barley, neceſſary for the ſuſtenance of England, 
amounts to at leaſt 6,000,000 l. ſterling per annum. The 
"ue of the woollen manufacture made in England is 
Wot 8,000,000 l. per annum; and exports of all kinds 
#the wollen manufacture amount to above 2,000,000 l. 
of N The annual income of England, on which 
1 8 people live and ſubſiſt, and out of which taxes 
kinds are paid, is now about 43, ooo, ooo l. That of 


nions depending 


A Tra $1,000,0001,; and that of Holland 18,250,000 1, 
2 5 3 in his obſervations on the bills of mortality, 
Tel 4 wy rae there are 39,000 ſquare miles of land in 
toge bal; wh at in England and Wales there are 4,600,000 


ne-3 "9 the people of London are about 640, ooo, 
ling 5 Wa of the people of England ; that in Eng- 
m 25 mil ales are about 10,000 pariſhes ; that there 
hou, . ns of acres in England and Wales, which is 
the Andy: to every head ; that but 64. out of 100 of 
C100 on born are alive at 16 years old ; that but 40 
, 3 * at Ib years end; that but 25 of 100 at 
o 100 bor that but 16 at 36 years end; that but 10 
Years end: 40 years end; that but 6 out of 100 at 56 

5 that but 3 out of 100 at 66 years end; and 
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that but 1 out of 100 at 76 years end; and that London 
doubles itſelf in about 64 yeats. 
Sir William Petty, in his diſcourſe about duplicate pro- 
portion, further tells us, it is found by experience, that 
there are more perſons living between 16 and 26 than of 
any other age; and, laying down that as a ſuppoſition, 
he infers that the ſquare roots of every number of mens 
ages under 16, whoſe root is 4, ſhew the proportion of 
the probability of ſuch perſon's reaching the age of 70 
years. Ius, it is 4 times more likely that one of 16 
7 of age lives to be 70, than a child of one year old. 
t is thrice as probable, that one of 9 years lives to be 70, 
as ſuch a new- born child, &c. That the odds is 5 to 
4, that one of 25 dies before one of 16 years; that it is 
6 to 5, ſtill as the ſquare roots of the ages, that one of 
39 years dies before one of but 25 years of age; and ſo 
on according to any declining age to 70, compared with 
a number between 4 and 5; which is the root of 21, 
the law age. 
But none of theſe calculations ſeem to be rightly founded, 
Dr. Halley has made a very exact eſtimate of the degrees 
of the mortality of mankind, from a curious table of the 
birtlis and burials at the city of Breſlau, the capital of 
dileſia; with an attempt to aſcertain the price of annuities 
upon lives, from which he derives the following uſes. 
1. To find in any multitude or body of people, the pro- 
portion of men able to bear arms, which he reckons from 
18 to 56 years old; and accounts about i- 4th of the whole. 
2. Lo ſhew the different degrees of mortality, or rather 
vitality, in all ages; by which means he finds the odds 
there is, that any perſon of any age does not die in a 
years time, or before he attains ſuch an age. 3. To 
ſhew of what number of years it is an even lay that 
ſuch a perſon ſhall die; and finds, for inſtance, that it is 
an even lay, that a man of 3o years of age, lives between 
27 and 28 years. 4. To regulate the price of inſurances 
upon lives. $5. And the valuation of annuities upon lives, 
6, How to value 2 or 3 lives after the ſame manner, Sce 
Annuity, 
From the whole he makes two very good obſervations : 
1, How unjuſtly we uſe to complain of the ſhortneſs of 
our lives ; for that it appears, that one half of thoſe that 
are born do not live above 17 years. 
2. That the growth and increaſe of mankind is not ſo 
much ſtinted by any thing in the nature of the ſpecies, as 
it is from the curious difficulty moſt people make of ven- 
turing on the ſtate of marriage; and therefore that celi- 
bacy ought to be every way diſcouraged by all wiſe go- 
vernments; and thoſe who have numerous families of 
children to be countenanced and encouraged by good 
laws; ſuch as the jus zrium liberorum among the Romans. 


POLIUM, Poley. A medicinal plant, which makes an in- 


gredient in the treacle of Andromachus: it grows in 
mountainous places, and is thence denominated monta- 
num. The tops of its flowers are eſteemed cephalic, 
proper to promote urine, and the menſes ; as alſo to pre- 
vent putrefaction. 

POLL DAVY. A coarſe hempen cloth, chiefly manu- 
factured in Bretagne in France, uſed for the ſails of ſhip- 
ping, and bought up in great quantities by the Engliſh in 
time of peace, ; 

POLOMITTS, or Polimits. A kind of ſlight camblet, 
manufactured in French Flanders, whoſe length is inde- 
terminate, but breadth is uſually 1-4th and a half. 

POLTYNA. A ſilver coin of Ruſſia, worth 2 s. 3d. fter- 
ling, two poltynas making the ruble. 

POLUSCA. A ſmall filver coin, ſtruck and current in 
Ruſſia, worth the half of the copeac ; 200 poluſcas mak- 
ing the ruble, or 4s. 6 d. ſterling. 

POMATUM, or Pomado. A compoſition of apples, with 

| lard and roſe-water, uſed by way of unguent on many 
occaſions ; particularly for diſeaſes of the ſkin, pimples, 
ſcurfs, &c. to ſoften the hands, render the {kin ſmooth, 
and the complexion freſh, See Unguert. 
Pomatums are occaſionally made with jeſſamine, oranges, 
jonquils, tuberoſes, &c. that is, they are perfumed with 
the odour of theſe lowers. The belt is ſaid to be that 
prepared with kid's greaſe, pippins, and orange ſlced, 
with a glaſs of roſe-water, and half a glaſs uf white- wine, 
; | bol 
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boiled and ſtraĩned, and at laſt ſprinkled with oil of 
ſweet almonds. 

The unguentum pomatum preſcribed in the college diſ- 
penſary, conſiſts of hog's lard, ſheep's ſuet, the apple 
called pome-water, roſe- water, and orrice root, boiled 
till the apples are ſoft, ſtrained, and perfumed with oil 
of rhodium. Dr. Quincy obſerves, that the apple is of 
no ſignificance at all in the recipe, and that the common 
pomatum ſold in the ſhops, is only lard beat into cream, 
with roſe-water, and ſcented with lemons, thyme, or 
the like. 

POMEGRANATE. A medicinal fruit, in form of an 
apple or quince, ſull of ſeeds or kernels, incloſed within 
a reddiſh pulp, ſometimes ſweet, and ſometimes acid. 
The pomegranate tree is of two kinds; the one wild, 
which produces a kind of flower uſed in pharmacy : the 
other cultivated. in gardens, whereof there are two 
kinds; the one only bearing flowers, the other both 
flowers and fruit: the flowers of each, called cytini, 
are incloſed in an oblong purple calyx reſembling 
a bell. The trees never grow high; their branches are 
a little prickly ; their leaves reſemble thoſe of the greater 
myrtle; and their fruit, which is compoſed of a great 
number of red angular grains, ſometimes ſweet, ſome- 
times ſour, and ſometimes vinous, according to the qua- 
lity of the tree, are all incloſed in little diſtinct cells, 
and covered in common with a thick, browniſh rind ; 
over which grows a thick kind of crowning, of the ſame 
nature with the rind, formed of a production of the 
calyx. 

In — pomegranates are not only agreeable to the 
taſte, but good for the ſtomach, and of conſiderable uſe 
in medicine. Of the kernels are made ſyrups and con- 
ſerves; and the peel, or rind, which is called malicorium, 
held very aſtringent, is an ingredient in ſeveral remedies 
and ptiſans, for dyſenteries, diarrhœas, bæmorrhages, 
lienteries, and relaxations of the gums. The antients 
alſo uſed the rinds as the moderns do ſumac, in the pre- 

paration of leather. 

The rind ought always to be dried, after the grains are 
taken out; that dried without ſcouping always taſting 
muſty, and more likely to increaſe diſtempers than cure 
them. As to the conſerve, there is but little of the true 
ſold; being very difficult to make: that which ordinarily 
paſſes for it, is only ſugar melted down; to which they 
give the colour and ſharp taſte with cochineel, cream of 
tartar, and alum. 

POMEGUES. One of the French iſlands on the coaſt of 
Provence. See French Iſlands. 

FOMPHOLYX, in pharmacy, a ſort of metalline flour, 

being a white, light, and friable ſubſtance, found adhe- 
rent to the lid or converticle of the crucibles, or fur- 
naces, wherein the copper is melted with calamine ſtone, 
for the making of braſs. See Braſs and Calamine. 
It is eſteemed deterfive and deſiccative, tho' only applied 
externally ; and much uſed in divers kinds of fevers : but 
its violence requires its being uſed with great precaution; 
The apothecaries ſometimes call it nil, or nihil: album; 
and ſometimes white tutty, in regard to its reſemblance to 
tutty in virtue. See Tutly. 

PONDICHERRY. A town of India, lying in 80 deg. of 
E. lon. and 12 deg. 27 min. of N. lat. on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, ſituated 6o miles S. of Fort St. George, 
where the French have their chief factory, and a ſtrong 
fort to defend it. See India. 

PONT, or Punt. A long meaſure uſed in China, 10 of 
which make 1 cobre, the cobre making 13 inches 2 lines. 
See Cobre. 

PoxT, or Punt, is alſo a flat-bottomed boat. 

PONTAGE. A contribution towards the maintenance, 
repairing, and rebuilding of bridges which was anciently 
one of the three general national charges, whence no 
perſon of any degree whatever was exempted. 

PoNTAGE. is alſo a due anciently belonging to the lord of 
the fee, for merchandiſes, that paſs over rivers, bridges, 
&c. wo. | 

PONTI, is a copper coin of Sicily, 90 of which make the 
florin, or Is. 6 3 d. ſterling. 

PONTON, or Pontoon, in war, a little floating bridge, 


ever take their names from them; thoſe autho 


PONZA. An iſland in the Mediterranean, 


POOLAWAY. One of the Banda, or nutmeg 


POOP, in a ſhip, is the deck over that which Is como 
POOR. Such needy and indigent perſons as want the 


medium of the poors rates raiſed in the three years pi 


til the whole in ten years time be done away, and ti 


That each corporation appoint a treaſurer to receive ® 
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a little diſtance, joined by beams, WA 1.90 with, That t 
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over a river, an arm of the ſea, Re. Wk the (aid 
The late invented ponton is of copper, furniſhed x; warden: 
anchor, &c. to fix it. To make a bridge, lever Vitha That al 
are diſpoſed two yards aſunder, with beams — q theſe and that 
and over thoſe, boards or planks, They are 1 L vert it t 
one another, and faſtened on each ſide the ** & ty That ev 
rope run through a ring in each of their heads, a, 1 That vf 
to a tree, or ſtake on either ſhore. The whole bo, bought « 
firm uniform bridge, over which a train of artiller w. _— 
paſs, Cæſar and Aulus Gellius both mention ans ſed to | 
but theirs were no more than a kind of ſquare fat oe _ ” 
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pontones, of ponto. 
ſituated; 

deg. 50 min. of E. lon. and 41 deg. 15 rr 
near the W. coaſt of Naples, at the entrance of the 10 
of Gaieta. | 


in the Indian ocean, lying in 128 deg. of E. 
3 deg. 30 min. of S. lat. See Banda Iſlands. 


called the captain's cabbin. See Poup. 


charitable aſſiſtance of others, to procure the neceſſyis 
of life, wh: 

The poor in England are reputed to be ten times nor 
than the rich, and there are many excellent proviſionsfir 
them, though not properly enforced. The poorer: 
amounts to about 3 millions and a half flerling everyye; 
beſides private charities, and hoſpitals ; which is ſuffcix 
to maintain the tenth of the inhabitants: but, inſtead d 
applying themſelves to honeſt induſtry, many of thn 
chuſe to live in idleneſs, preferring beggary to labor 
Sir Joſiah Child, in his diſcourſe on trade, chap, 2. pit 
poſes a ſcheme for regulating the poor; which, vit 
ſome amendments, is as follows. 

That there be a corporation eſtabliſhed in cvery county 
for regulating the poor, to conſiſt of 50 perſons, nit 
perpetual ſucceſſion, to be ſtiled fathers of the your, 
That the ſaid number of 50 be conſtantly filled up h te 
election of the freeholders once a year. 

That all the pariſh-officers within each county be ſur 
dinate and accountable to their reſpective corporation, 
That the ſaid corporations have power to aſſeſs and cont 
pel the payment from every pariſh in their county of ti 


ceding. | 
That one tenth part of the ſaid ſum be abated yearly, 


poor maintained by the donations of the charitable'only 


alms of all charitably diſpoſed perſons. 
That the ſaid corporations have power to wn 
houſes, hoſpitals, working-ſchools, houſes of cor : 
and to exerciſe all other powers relating to the pool, 
any number of juſtices of the peace may now do in 

quarter-ſefſions, or otherwiſe. 


commended for their diligence and ſobricty) 
objects. _ 
T hat each of the ſaid fathers of the poor have ow J 
commit any vagrant, or perſon not having * "owl 
or trade, and their own diſorderly poor, to one 
oal, 
That the ſaid commitments be bailable. 
That at the aſſizes for the counties the ot gi 
committed be called over, and thoſe who _—_— 
good account of themſelves be tranſported = : * 
That the ſaid corporations have power to * ' 
bers, having equal power with thoſe elected, 
ſon paying in 100 l. tv the poors uſe. 40 
That ſeven or more fathers of the poor 
court. 4 „ Of 
T hat every miniſter and church-warden 80 oh * f 
a year, to every houſe in their pariſh, to ce 
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perſons names 
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haritably diſpoſed perſons, entering the ſame in a 
gf chat | | 
book: collection being made, the money be 
That the ä the pariſh belongs to, with 
nt book ſigned by the ſaid miniſter and church- 
the lal | 
wardens ven for the poor be accounted ſacred, 
That odqay to miſapply, conceal, lend, or con- 
and mor any other uſe or purpoſe whatſoever. 
41 ty corporation do publilk its accounts yearly. 
= — the ſaid corporations Want, be publickly 
_— of the loweſt contractor. 
doug hatever the ſaid corporations diſpoſe of, be adver- 
hey * ſold by public auction to the beſt bidder. : 
tiſed to benever they want money, or whenever a time 
ee calamity brings on an extraordinary charge, 
of * cate to give public notice thereof, to ſtir up 
Ns of all good people to relieve their. diſtreſſed 
2 
Und {arving brethren. 11 
Of the benefits ariſing by well regulating our poor. 


will increaſe trade. | 
A * poor ſeeing that no idle vagrants can live here, 


- nd that none but thoſe well re- 
- per 8 and ſobriety can be main- 
— - fathers of the poor in ſickneſs or old age, 
. * of neceſſity become frugal, 3 ＋ 
ik at ſuch places as trade will afford; not ſpen | alf o 
their wages in drink, as the Britiſh Merchant, vol. 1. p. 
„ aſſerts it to be well known that ours do, whereby no 
dation can out-rival us on account of the plenty of pro- 
wiſoos of all ſorts that our country abounds with, and its 
itural advantages for trade ſuperior to any nation, the 
ex:mption tom oppreſſion by taxes, and other good re- 
oulations; ſo that our poor, by abating their luxury and 
iencſs, will be able to work as cheap as any people; the 
conſequence of which is a Certain increaſe of trade. 
By taking off our burdenſome and unjuſt poors rates on 
a tle induſtrious, who now maintain the idle, our goods 
will become cheaper, conſequently more vendible. 
2 [It will employ our poor. 2 
This is * of the laſt remark ; for as it is 
certain that they who bring their goods the cheapeſt to 
market will have the moſt trade, ſo thoſe that work the 
teapelt muſt have the moſt employment; for, 1ſt, it 
will be more conſtant by being cheaper; 2d, though 
jey receive a leſs number of pence for wages, yet they 
Will be more valuable by the prices of neceſſaries being 
red from taxes with theit conſequences 3 30, The poor 
being by this propoſal inured to labour and teſtrained from 
eue, they well work more and ſpend leſs, therefore be 
tabled to lay up a better provifion for their families than 
ey now do, 
. K will increaſe the ſtock of people. 
hough this can be proved to be a certain conſequence of 
he two former remarks ; yet as ſome people, out of a 
ale tenderneſs, may think that the tranſporting of many 
wants may depopulate the nation, I ſhall endeavour to 
bew the colitrary, 
. lleneſs is the root of all evil, and two of the pu- 
nents of cvil-doers with us are hanging and tranſpor- 
an; ſo that idleneſs deprives us of many people; but 
's propoſal tending in its nature to make our people 
vl and induſtrious, will preſerve and fave many from 
Idle two calamities. | 
Hegels brings on want, diſeaſes, death, and thins a 
aun but frugality and induſtry cauſe plenty, health, 
Mx-life, and people a country. 
lleneſs diſables men from ſupporting a family ; there- 
* prevents marriage; frugality and induſtry enable 
1.0 marry, and ſtock a country with people. 


| = propoſal drives away the idle ſo much the bet- 
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ſubſiſtence ; a thorough reformation muſt enſue among 
them, the idle be few, and this objection vaniſh. 

4. It will increaſe our riches. 

This is a conſequence of the other remarks, which tends 
to make our people induſtrious ; the hand of the diligent 
maketh rich, and the greater number of diiigent hands we 
have, the more riches we ſhall get. 


5. It will increaſe the value of our lands. 


I his is a conſequence of all the above remarks ; for what- 
ever Cauſes trade employs the poor, increaſes che {tock 
of people, and increaſes our riches, muſt increaſe the 
value of our lands, 

The well regulating of our poor is proved to be the cauſe 
of trade, which is the cauſe of all the other remarks; 
therefore the well regulating our poor is a great increaſet 
of the value of lands. 

But perhaps it will be ſaid, that the poor, being left to ſub- 
ſiſt on charity only, will be ſtarved. 

To this may be anſwered, that the great number of idle 
beggars we now voluntarily maintain, proves the contra» ; 
that in all times of general calamities our charity is emi- 
nent, as Sir Joſiah Child ſays it was after the fire of Lon- 
don, and was again proved in the hard winter in 1739; 
beſides, the fathers of the poor hereby propoſed being 
perſons of character and fortune, will for their, own ho- 
nour, by their delicate ſenſe of public good, and their 


love for true charity, take care to diſtinguiſh between the 


real and pretended objects of want, by which the num- 
bers of the former will appear to be but few, and they by 
good management maintained at a ſmall expence; where- 
by the encouragement to charity will be vaſtly increas'd, 
by people's knowing certainly where to give their money 
to do good, the want of which certain knowledge is a 
great damp to our charity at preſent. 

Therefore as we now maintain voluntarily more idle 
people than really want, there can be no doubt but they 
will, when reduced to proper objects only, be ſufficiently 
provided for. 

Mr. Cary, in his diſcourſe of trade, has alſo made ſome 
excellent proviſions fur the proper regulation of the poor; 
and part of the ſcheme has been carried into execution 
by the corporation of Briſtol, as appears by his Appendix 
P- 147: but the legiſlature have not been able to bring 
this grand point to bear in all places; though, it is evi- 
dent, that the proper employment of the poor would 
greatly and moſt niaterially contribute to the trade and ad- 


vantage of Great Britain. 


Dr. Davenant has alſo publiſhed a ſcheme for ſettling the 
pariſh work; and has given a liſt of what the poors tax 


amounted to in one year, at the latter end of the reign of 
Charles II. as follows. 


Bedfordſhire - - - 8 1 
Berkſhire - I. - - 9800 
Buckinghamſhire - - - ' 14,800 
Cambridgeſhire, and Iſl: of E! - 9.128 
Cheſhire, and Chelter = - £5,796 
Cornwal - - - - 9,257 
Cumberland = - - 4,988 
Derbyſhire - - - 7,953 
Devonſhire, and Exon - - 34,764 
Dorſetſhire, and Pool . — 13,885 
Durham, Northumberland, and Berwick 13,629 
8 - " 372348 
Glouceſterſhire, and Glouceſter - I9,6c0 
Hampſhire - - - - I3,173 
Herefordſhire - - - 8,087 
Hertfordſhire - - - 10, 760 
Huntingdonſhire = RM 5,850 
Kent - - - - 29,875 
Lancaſhire - - - - 7,200 
Leiceſterſhire - - - - 11, 600 
Lincoln, and Lincolnſhire — 31, 500 
Northamptonſhire - - 21,516 
Nottinghamſhire - - 11,760 
Norfolk, and Norwich . — 46,209 
Oxfordlhire - - - - 75950 
Rutland - - - - 3.730 
Salop — - 6 134375 
Staffordſhire, and Litchfield - 7,150 
Somor- 
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Somerſetſhire and Briſtol „„ "&., WIS 
Suffolk - - - RE. 25,750 
Surry, and Southwark - - 15,600 
Suſſex . - - - 18,720 
Warwickſhire, and Coventry - 9,800 
Worceſterſhire, and Worceſter - 10. 640 
Wiltſhire - - - 18,240 
Weſtmoreland - - - 1,890 
Yorkſhire, Vork, and Hull = - 26,150 
Wales, N. and 8. 8 293 


London, Middleſex, and Weſtminſter 56, 380 


In all 665,362 


But ſince that time the poors rates have been greatly 
augmented. 

POPE, his territories. See /taly. g 

POPLAR, or Aſp-trec. A tree that principally thrives in 
a marſhy ground. 

POPPY. A medicinal plant, famed for its narcotic qua- 
lity : of which there are ſeveral kinds, ſome wild, and 
ſome cultivated ; white, purple, ſcarlet, &. Thoſe moſt 
uſed being the white, papaver hortenſe ſemine albo; and 
black, papaver hortenſe ſemine nigro. The heads of 
theſe plants are of ſingular virtue to promote ſleep, af- 


ſuage pain, &c. they ſtop diarrhœas, hamorrhages, &c. 


Of the juice of the white poppy is prepared the epium ſold 
in the ſhops ; and of the juice of the leaves, meconium. 
See Opium, and Meconium. 

POPULEUM, or Pepulenum, in pharmacy, an unguent, 
prepared of the buds of black poplar, violet leaves, navel- 
wort, and lard, bruiſed and macerated ; to which are ad- 
ded bramble tops, leaves of black poppies, mandragora, 
henbane, night-ſhade, lettuce, and burdock, boiled in 
roſe-water, and trained. It is much uſed as a cooler in 
burns, ſcalds, and all ſorts of inſlammations, as alſo to af- 
ſuage arthritic pains. 

POQUELLE. A plant of Chili in South America, whoſe 
flowers form a kind of gold button, fit for a yellow dye; 
and its ſtalk for a green. 

PORCAT. A port-town of the Hither India, in Aſia ; 
ſituated in 75 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and g deg, of N. lat. 
on the coaſt of Malabar, 200 miles S. of Calicut, in the 
poſſeſſion of the Dutch. 

PORCELAIN, or Purcelain. A fine ſort of earthen ware, 
chiefly manufactured in China, and thence alſo called 
China, or China-ware, but brought into Europe from 
other parts of the Eaft, eſpecially Japan, Siam, Surat, 
and Perſia, See Fayance. | 
It is not known who was the inventor of porcel:in ; the 
Chineſe annals, which uſe to contain every thing in any 
wiſe memorable, being perfectly ſilent about it: nor do 
we know much more of the time of its invention; only 
it is certain, it muſt have been before the beginning of 
the 5th century ; the annals of Feuliang relating, that 
from the ſecond year of the reign of the Emperor 
Tam, about the year of Chriſt 442, the workers in por- 
celain of that province had alone furniſhed the Emperors 
therewith, 

Porcelain is made chiefly, ſome fay wholly, at King- 
teching, a large town in the province of Kiangſi: there 
is ſome, indeed, made in the provinces of Kanton and 
Fokyen ; but it is of little account, being perfectly white, 
without either gloſs or painting, and far inferior in beauty 
and value to the porcelain of Kingteching. Attempts 

have been made to remove the manufacture from King- 
teching to Pekin, and other places, but in vain, the por- 
celain made in the new manufattories never coming up 
to that of the old; ſo that Kingteching has the honour of 
ſupplying the greateſt part of the world with this com- 
modity : and F. du Halde aſſures us, that even the Japoneſe 
come to China for it. 

Aanufafture of PORCELAIN, Porcelain makes a very cu- 
rious article in commerce, and even natural hiſtory. Its 
manufacture has hitherto paſſed for a myſtery in Europe, 
notwithſtanding all the endeavours of the Jeſuit miſſionaries 
to penetrate into the ſecret : the veil, however, is at length 
drawn, and in a letter of F. d' Entrecolles to F. Orry, 


PORCELAIN, alſo denotes a little kind of w 


POR CO. A city of Peru, in South Ameri 


POR 


from Jauckew, dated September 1|, 1712 
publiſhed in French, the whole proceſs is def and l 
its circumſtances. | | elerided n 
There are porcelains made of all colours: has 
gard to the grounds, and to the repreſentar, with 
As to the colour of landſkips, &c. ſome are gucken 
as blues, which are thoſe moſt vſually ſeen 'wple, f 
others are mixed up of ſeveral teints, and * Lun 
heightened with gold. wy 
Notwithſtanding the vaſt quantity of porcelaing 
moſt in all the provinces of the empire of C 
ſt ill continue very dear, tho* not near ſo dear x; 250 
for the Chineſe annals tell us of times, Reva, 
urn coſt 90 or 100 crowns on the ſpot : but * lin 
occaſions the extraordinary price of this — 
ſpecially in Europe, is, beſides the great prog; *. 
merchants in Europe, and their factors in Gun, 6. 
rarely happens an oven ſucceeds throughout; tat 
frequently quite ſpoilt, ſo that upon opening 1 8 t 
fine porcelains, is found a hard unformed miſc * 1 
both the porcelains and their coffins are converted 8 
by exceſs of heat, or ſome il qualities in the — 
Another reaſon of the dearnefs of porcelain js thy 
ingredients it is made of, and the wood wherewih p 
burnt, grow more and more ſcerce A third ken: 
be added for the excefhve price of porcelains to the 
ropeans, which is, that moſt of thoſe ſent to Europe 
formed on new models, frequently very capricicus x 
difficult to ſucceed in; which, yet, for the fovallelt de 
are turned on the manufaEturer's hands; and he nothe 
able to diſpoſe of them to the Chineſe, becauſe not tot 
taſte, nor to their uſe, is forced to charge the porctli 
delivers, the higher, to pay himſelf tor thoſe refuled, 
The French have been ſeveral years attempting toinj 
porcelain : the firſt eſſays made at Rouen are (aid to} 
ſucceeded tolerably well; and are now ſaid to be ci 
to ſuch a point in the manufactories at Paſſi and t. Ch 
that the French porcelains want nothing to make then 
equal value with the Chineſe, but to be broueht fre 
ſix thouſand leagues. In effect, for finenels of theg 
of the matter, the beauty and turn of the veſſels, the 
attitude of the deſign, and the luſtre of the colour, 
leaſt the blues, the French are not much behind 
Chineſe: but their grand defect is in the white cf 
ground, which is uſually dingy and dull, and ealiy 
tinguiſhes itſelf from the pure ſprightly white of 
Chineſe. 

But the Saxons ſeem to have exceeded the French: 
is a manufacture at Miſſen, the capital of Miſnia,w 
the Baron de Polni:z aſſures us, produces pore: 
painted and enamelled in ſuch perfection, that they 
more beautiful, as well as dearer, than thoſe cf 0 
itſelf. The invention is owing to an alchymft, 
being clapped up in the caſtle of Koningſtcin, byti 
King of Poland, on a ſuſpicion of being maſter a 
ſecret of the philoſophers flone, had leiſure enough, 
indeed to make gold, but to invent a watt, which 
the great vent of it, conſiderably enriches the coun 
Throughout Perſia a great quantity of porcelain 5M 
ſo beautiful, and perfect, that it is with difficulty dl 
guiſhed from the Chineſe, for which the hy 
import it abundantly into Europe, uſually ſel it: U. 
terials for compoſing it being glaſs, and {mall river Pf 
pounded together, which compaiition becomes 10 
that it can very well reſiſt fire. ed 
A manufactory of porcelain has lately been erev* | 
Auſtrian dominions; and there have been 2 
nufaQories eſtabliſned in England, the one at ke i 
the other at Chelſea in Middleſex, which promi 1 
rival all the reſt; but that at Bow has acquired * . | 
reputation, being under the direction of 2 Ve, 


painter. lite ſer! 
nt in | 


Made 
ima, t 


found along with the ſponges ; and curre 


mo 
parts of Aſia, Africa, and America, b) oy the 


' Wl 
vince of Los Carcos, ſituated in 68 deg- 0 W. 


ines Ol 
22 deg. of S. lat. a little W. of the mines ff 


P O R 


found ſilver mines before thoſe of 


A port-town of Somerſetſhire, ſituated on the 
deg. 40 min. of W. Jon. and 51 
* 20 min. of N. lat. 23 miles N. W. of Bridge- 
2 

oy R in natural hiſtory, a precious kind of ſtone, 
Nef of a browniſh red colour, frequently inter- 
8 white ſtains; anciently broughe from Egypt, 
ei ing all others in hardneſs. See Marble. 

and COLLE One of the iſlands of Hieres, on the 
5 f Provence in France. See French Iſlands. 

7 1 the Porte, the city of Conſtantinople, ſo called 
od eminence, on account of its excellent harbour. 
and Turky. 
e . ider. "A commodious place ſituated 
= ac; or the mouth of a river, with depth of 
= (cient for ſhips of burden, and convenient bot- 
* anchorage; where veſſels lie by, to load or un- 
1 creered from the wind, and ſafe from any enter- 
be of enemies, either by the diſpoſition of the place, 
hy means of a mole, dike, or the like, with a chain 
al light-houſe. See Harbur, and Pharos. 5 
Ports are either natural or artificial; the former being 
wle which providence ſeems to have formed for the 
\mmunication of commerce: and the latter are thoſe 
med with moles, or projections into the ſea. 

Bi mor: properly, a port, harbour, or naven, is a place 
mere ſhips arrive with their freight; or of refuge againſt 


to im Winger, being for the ſafe receiving of ſhips, and ſecurity 
dtoh f navigztion : and a road is a little way out from port 
be car hear the ſea, for any ſhips to ride in. The ports, in 
dt. Ch England, are only thoſe common places, to which the 
e ther 


ficers of the cuſtoms are appropriated ; and which con- 
in and include all the privileges and guidance of all 
nembers and creeks thereunto allotted. 

by members, are un lerſtood thoſe places where anciently 
acutom houſe hath been kept, and officers or their de- 
puties are attending, they being lawful places of exporta- 
bon or importation of goods and merchandiſe : and creeks, 
vr nooks to unload wares, are places in which officers 
ommonly are or have been placed, by way of preven- 
bon of frauds in the cuſtoms z not out of duty or right of 
attendance, for they are not legally allowed, without 


it five 
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s, the 
olours; 
behind 
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eaſily 
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(nia, x particular licence or ſufferance from the port, or mem- 
polel ber under which they are placed. 

at the) According to the maritime laws of France, all ports and 
le of K rdours are to be maiatained in their depth and cleannels ; 
ym and no perſons are to caſt any thing into them that may 
b 05 Pſtruct the ſame. There are always to be ſeamen 
aſter dd ard che ſhips in the harbour, to facilitate the paſſige of 
enough, ll:ls coming in and going out, clear the cable ropes, and 
) wm o al theneceſſary work; and the mariners are not to make 
e cou 


laſt their vellels, but to the rings and ſtikes ſet up for that 
uſe, on pain of being fined. In every port and harbour, 
dere are places aſſigned for refitting and caulking of ſh ps, 


lain 8M 
iculty dl 


2 and pitching the ropes, &c. And no perſons are to keep 
5 _ hre during the night, in the ſhips lying in docks and 
"— dours, except in caſes of urgent neceſſity, by theſe 
mes 0 laws, | 


ded! . 
- - ”n or harbour are to be at a proper diſtance; and if 
” 12 Av of a maſter of a ſhip, to remove his anchor 
os r diſtant from any ſhip near him, he refuſes to do it, 


ed the Ne 
very £1 


Inte (ext | » without placing a buoy to it, if da- 

1 8 tes > ſuſtained thereby, the 3 ſhall 4 only render 
ol mo _ ion to the party damnified, but be alſo ſubject to 

JW * - * in the admiralt. 

„W. E :.. ' the laws of F rance,. maſters of ſhips coming into 

1 3 to drop their anchors ſo far diſtant from each 


ne anchors and cables may not be foul of ore 


POR 
another ; under pain of being anſwerable for all damage; 
and an arbitrary fine. When there are ſeveral ſhips in 
any road, that which is outmoſt towards the ſea is obliged, 
in the night, to keep out a light, for the direction of other 
ſhips coming from ſea: and when a veſſel in the road 
would ſet fail during the night, the maſter is obliged, the 
preceding day, to remove to a place convenient for going 
away, without running aboard of others, or doing any 
damage to other ſhips, on pain of ſatisfying all damages, 
coſts and charges. | 
There are divers ſtatutes for improving and preſerving 
the ports, havens and harbours of England; as the 23d 
Henry VIII. cap. 18. and 27th Henry VIII. cap. 23. 
for preſervation of the havens and ports of Plymouth, 
Dartmouth, Tinmouth, Falmouth, Fowey, and other 
ports in Devon and Cornwal : and thoſe who labour in 
tin-works there ſhall prevent the falling of tones and 
gravel into thoſe havens, upon a certain torfeiture. And 
the 34th Hen. VIII. cap. 9. ordains, that none ſhall caſt 
or unlade out of any ſhip or veſſel, in any haven, road, 
channel, or river flowing or running to any port-town, 
City, or other town, any rubbiſh, gravel, balaſt, or other 
wreck or filth, but only upon the land above the full 
ſea-mark, in pain of 5 J. penalty. 
In the 27th year of Queen Eliz. an act was made con- 
cerning Orford haven in Suffolk. And by the 23d Eliz. 
Cap. 6. there were certain duties granted of ſo much per 
ton on all ſhips and veſſels, for the repair of Dovet hat- 
bour; and th:ſe ſtatutes were continued in the reign of 
James I. and 1 th and 14th Char. II. The like act for 
repairing the haven of Great Yarmouth, granting duties 
to perform it, &. 1 Jac. II. cap. 16. continued and ex- 
plained by 1 Wil. and Mary, cap. 11. and 10th and 11th 
WI. III. cap. 5. for the repairs of the harbour, of Mine- 
head in Somerſetſhire, 12th Wil. III. cap. 9. for repair - 
ing the port of Whitby, Ift Anne, cap. 19. and 7th Geo. 
I. cap. 16. The port and harbour of Rye, 10th Geo. I. 
cap. 7. The harbour and pier of Margat, 1tth Geo. I. 
cap. The port and haven of Sunderland in the county 
of Durham, 13th Geo. I. cap. 6. The harbour of New- 
haven in Suſſex, 4th Geo. Il. cap. 17. The harbour of 
Iifordcombe in the county of Devon, 4th Geo. II. cap. 
19. The port town of Scarborough, 5th Geo. II. cap, 
11. The harbour of Arundel, 6th Geo. II. cap. 12. 
The port and harbour of Newcaſtle, 8th Geo. II. cap. 10. 
By the ſtatute of the 1ſt Eliz. and 13th and 14th Car. II. 
ports, members and creeks in England, and Wales, for 
the lawful landing arid ſhipping of goods, except in Hull, 
and to what ancient and head port ſuch members and 
creeks ſhall belong, and alſo the extents, bounds, and 
limits of the ſaid ports, &c. may be appointed by his 
majeſty, by his commiſſion out of the court of exchequer ; 
and the cuſtomer, collector, comptroller, and ſearcher of 
the head ports, or their ſufficient deputies, or ſervants, 
are to reſide at ſuch members or creeks. 
By an act paſſed in the 6th Anne, members and creeks in 
Scotland, for the importation and exportation, and keys 
or wharfs for the landing and ſhipping of goods and mer- 
chandiſes, may be aſſigned and appointed, and the ex- 
tents, bounds, and limits of every port, haven, or creek 
fixed, and aſcertained by her majeſty, by a commiſſion 
out of the court of exchequer there; cuſtomers, collectors, 
&c. as above. 


Bar Pox rs, are ſach as can only be entered with the tide, 
as that of Goa. . 

Cliſe PoRTSs, are thoſe within the body of a city; as thoſe 
of Rhodes, of Venice, A:nſterdam, Rochel, Bayonne, 
and St. John de Luz. 

Free PoRT, in commerce, is a port open and free for mer- 
chants of all nations, to load and unload their veſlels in, 
without paying any duties or cuſtoms. - Such are the ports 
of Marſeilles, Genoa, Leghorn, Gibraltar, Ancona, and 
Trieſte, | IR 
Free port is alſo uſed for a total exemption and franchiſe, 
which any ſett of merchants enjoy, for goods imported 
into a ſtate, or thoſe of the growth of the country ex- 
ported. Such was the privilege the Engliſh enjoyed for 
ſeveral years after their diſcovery. of Archangel, and 


which 


POR 


which was taken from them on account of the regicide in 


1648. 


Cynque PoRTs. See Cinque ports. 


The ports, members, and creeks, of Great Britain, as ſettled 
by commiſſions out of his Majeſty's courts of exchequer in 


England and Scotland. 


The ports of South Britain, or England and Wales, with their 
diviſions into members and creeks. 


Ports. Members, 
London, — 
Boſton, — 
Bridgwater, Minhead, 
Briſtol, — 
Cardiffe, Swanſey, 
Carliſle, — 

Whitchaven, 
Cheſter, Lancaſter, 
Poulton, 
Liverpool, 
Aberconway, 
Beaumaris, 
Carnarvon, 
Chicheſter, Arundel, 
Shoreham, 
Lewes, 
Penſey, 
Haſtings, 
Rye, 

| Hythe, 

Exeter, Ilfracomb, 
Barnſtable, 


Crecks. 


Graveſend. 

Aylemouth. 

Warnewater. 

Holy Iſland. 

Eaſt Marſhes, containing 
the coaſt of Northum- 
berland, bordering upon 
Scotland. 

Foſdick. 

Wainfleet. 

Numby Chapel. 

Thettlethorp. 

Sallfleet. 


Pill. | 
Uphill. 


* South Burrys. 


Neath, or Brittonferry. 
Newton. 


Penarth. 

Newport. 

Chepſtow. 

Welt Marſhes, containing 
the coaſt of Cumberland, 
bordering upon Scotland. 

Wor kington. 

Ravenglaſs. 

Milnthorp. 


| Pile of Fowdry. 


Graunge. 

Wyrewater. 

Preſton and Riblewater: 

oankey-Bridge. 

Fradiſham. 

South Sore of the river 
Merſey from the red 
ſtones. 

Hilbree. 

Dawpoole. 

Neſton. 

Burtonhead. 

Baghill, 

Moſtin. 


Holyhead. 
Amlogh. 
Pulhelly. 
Barmouth. 
Pagham Point. 
Selſey. . 
Brighthelmſtone. 
Newhaven. 


Seaford. 


Winchelſea. 
L 


Clovelly. 
Appledote. 
Biddiford. 
Tincomb. 
Starcroſs. 

Beare and Seaton: 


Parts. 
Exeter, 


Glouceſter, 


Hull, 


Scarborough, 


Ipſwich, 


Lynn, 


Milford, 


Newcaſtle, 


Plymouth, 


Pool, 


Sandwich, 


Southampton, 


Yarmouth, 
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AMembers, 


Dartmouth, 


Grimſby, 
Bridlington, 


Malde ng 


Colcheſter, 


Wells, 


Aberdovy, 
Cardigan, 


Pembroke, 


W hitby, 
Stockton, 
Hartlepoole, 


Sunderland, 
Shields, 


Pad tow, 
St. Ives, 


Penſance, 
Helford, 
Falmouth, 


Fowey, 
Lowe, 


Lyme, 
Weymouth, 


Dover, 


F everſham, 


Milton, 
Rocheſter, 


Cowes, — 

| Portſmouth, 
W oodbftidge, 
Aleborough, 


Southwold 8 f 


Blackney & Cle 


** 


Cree, 
Opſham, 
Pouldram. 
Sydmouth. 
Lympſon. 
xmouth. 
Aylmouth. 
Salcomb. 
Brixham, 
Torbay. 
Totnes, 
River devern, from g; 
north to Kinga“ 
ainthorp. 


Leigh. 
Burnham. 
Weſt Merſcy, 
Eaſt Merſey, 
Brickleſey. 


Wivenhoe, 


Maintree, 
Harwich, 
Burnham. 


_ Hitcham, 


Croſs Keys, 
Wiſbich. 
Aberyſtwith, 
Newport. 
Fiſcard, 
Havertor d Welt. 
Tenby. 
Carmatthen, 
Lanelthy. 


North Burtys. 


Middleſborougb: 


Scatondelaval. 
Blithe- nooke . 


Penrin. 
St. Mawres. 
Truro. 


Saltaſh. 
Stonehouſe. 
Cowſland. 
Bridport. 
Charmouth. 
Portland. 
Lulworth. 
Swanidge. 
Wareham. 


Deal. 
Ramſgate. 
Margate. 
W hitſtable. 


Queenſborovgh. 
Chriſt Church. 
Limington. 
Yarmouth. 
Newport. 
Emſworth. 


Orford. 


Dunwich. 


Walderſwick. 
Leoſtoff. 


Aload. 
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orts are within ſome'county, and therefore the Ports. Members, Cue 
e bmi alry cannot hold juriſdiction of any thing Dunbar, — Eymouth, 
purt — * N n Coldingham: 
pe i rt of London is of the greateſt concern, parti- Cockburn's Path. 
ating to the cuſtoms, the extent thereof is Sketraw. 
e exchequer ; which is accounted from the | Tywiagbam. 
; point called North-Foreland, ia the ifle of Dundee, — Ferry of Portincraig. 
and thence northward, in a ſuppoſed line, to the Woodhaven. 
iat called the Naſe, beyond the Gunfleet, up- Balmerino. 
coaſt of Eflexs and ſo continued weſtward through Pow Lindores, 
the Thames, and the 4 — —— ſtreams, Pow Gary. 

5 ing into it, to London ridge; ſaving the North Ferry, or ie. 
4 2 — of Sandwich and Ipſwich, and the Mony RL me gre 
"bers thereof, reſpectively belonging, Button Neſs. 

n ende Indor Gowry. 
is of North Britain or Scotland, with their diviſions Inverneſs, — Crooked Haven. 
4 into members and creeks. | Garmouth. 
| Loſſymouth 
. 1 ab Elgin. » or Newport 
benden, — Dunnotyr. Findorn. 
Cartallan. Brough Head. 
Cray toun. airn. 
Stone Hive or Haven. Dalneſs. 
Sketraw. Channerie. 
Finin or Port Lethim. Cromerty. 
Coves. Port Mahomack. 
Don or Old Town. Tain and F erry. 
Newburgh. Dornock. | 
The Slains. Ferry Ends. 
Bottom. Dunrobin. 
Peter-Head. Helmſdale. 
Rattero. Irving, — — Salt Coats. 
Cairn Bulg: Port in Croſs, 
Frazerſburg. Largs. 
Roſarty. Kircaldy, — Aberdour. 
Auchmedden. Burnt Ifland. 
Bamff. ä Kinghorn. 
Port Soy. Dyſert. 
Cullen Harbour. Weſter Weemys. 
8 — Girvafi. Eaſter Weemys. 
Turenberry. Buck Haven. 
Dunmure Caſtle. Mithil. 
Turn Point. | Van. 
mowſtonneſs, ——— Queen's Ferry. Largo 
Blackneſs. Anſtruther, Ely. 
Aven Water. St. Minants. 
Mouth of Carron, Pitten Weemys, 
New Myl-burn. Craile. 
Alloa, Airth. Fife Neſs. 
Elphinſton Pow. Bindorfon. 
Stirling. | Kingkill. 
—— Clackmannan Pow. St. Andrew's. 
Kincardin. : . Eden's Mouth. 
Culroſs. Leith, — Newhaven. 
Torryburn. Royſton. 
_ Limekilns: Muirhouſe Haven. 
North Ferry. Cramond. 
Innerkeithing. Montroſe, — Mant's Haven. 
Donny Point. Aberbrothick. 
nde. town. EKyles Bute. | Auch Muty. 
Tarbet of Kintyre. Lunan Water. 
Shipneſs Point. Uſan. 
Cruſage Bay. Ferry Den. 
Carradale Bay. Mather. 
Sorral. John's Haven. 
Dunnaverty Bay. Gourdon. 
Mule of Kintyre. Berrie. 
— Water of Sark. Tod Head. 
Annan. Perth, — Mouth of Ern. 
Cumber Trees. Inch Sherry. 
2 10 Ee. 
Keltoun Thorn. ow Cavy. 
Cars Thorn. Port Glaſgow, Greenock, 8 
g 51 Burhanry Bay. Inverkip. 
Kircudbright, Eaſt- ſide River Orr: Cleugh Stone. 
| Balcary Bay. - | Gourock, 
Balmangan Bay. — Erſkine, 
Cat-craig on Fleet, Renfrew, 
Burn of Carſloth, Partick. 
7R | Port 
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Ports. Members, » Creeks. 
Port Glaſgow, =— | Scots- town. 
| Kilpatrick. 
Dunbarton. 
Hill of Ardmore, 
Roſeneath. 
Holy Lock. 
Dunnine. 
Point of Toward. 
North Berwick, 
Aberlady. 
Port Seaton. 
Muſſelburgh. 
Friggat- burn. 
Port Patrick, Glenluce. 
Drummore. 
Portneſſoch. 
Flott. 
Carvillan. 
Wick of Sear. 
Bay of Cairn. 
Bay of Finnard. 
Ballantree. 
Sand Houſe. 
Entry of Fleet. 
Ferry Town. 
Cars Know. 
Newton Stewart. 
Inverwall. 
So. Bay Poul-town. 
Iſle of Whithorn. 
Burn of Monreith, 
Burn of Gileſſey. 


Preftonpans, —— 


Stranracr, 


Wigtoun, — 


PorT, is alſo uſed ſometimes for the burden of a ſhip; the 
capacity of a veſfel being eſtimated in tuns; each whereof 
may contain about two thouſand pounds weight of ſea- 
water. When it is ſaid a veſſel is of the port, or burden 
of a thouſand tuns, it is not meant, as ſome imagine, 
that it bears ſo many caſks of merchandiſe ; but that the 
ſca-water, which would be contained in the ſpace that 
the capacity of. the veſſel poſſeſſes in the ſea, weighs a 
thouland tuns, which, at the rate of two thouſand pounds 
each, 1s as much as to ſay, it bears a burden of two mil- 
lions weight. See Ton. | 

PokT, is likewiſe uſed for a ſtrong wine brought from Oporto, 
or Port-a-Port in Portugal, whence its name. See Wins. 

PorT, among ſailors, denotes the larboard, or left fide of 
the ſhip. 77 port the helm, is to put the helm on the left 
ſide of the ſhip, that the ſhip may go to the right, or 
to the ſtarboard. | 

POR'TENDIC. A French ſettlement on the river Sene- 
gal, in Africa, | 

PORTATIVE Mill. See Mill. 

PORTECROZ. One of the iſlands of Hieres, on the 
coaſt of Provence, in France. Sce French Iſlands. 

PoRT Deſire. A harbour on the caſt coaſt of South Ame- 
rica, ſituated in 70 deg, of W. lon, and 47 deg. of S. lat. 
150 miles N. E. of port St. Julian, where ſhips ſome- 
times touch in their voyage to the South ſea. 

POURTEN Beſin. A port-town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Normandy, ſituated on the Engliſh channel, in 
50 min. of W. lon. and 49 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. 18 
miles N. W. of Caen. 

PORT ER, ſometimes means one of thoſe ſett of men who 
make it their buſineſs to carry goods from one place to an- 
other; alſo a perſon to lade and unlade ſhips. See Cuſtoms. 

PoRTERs company of London, is a fellowſhip, conſiſting of 
tackle and ticket porters, which was conſtituted a fra- 
ternity by act of common council, in 1646, with a 
power of annually chuſing from among themſelves 1 2 


rulers, fix of cach denomination, two whereof to be re- 


giſters, for the good government of the community, and 
tor hearing and determining alt differences that may ariſe 
between the members of the united body. However, 
the court of Lord Mayor and Aldermen have reſerved ta 
themſelves a power of appointing one of their own body, 
as the chief judge of all controverſies. One laudable 
cuſtom of the maſter tackle porters deſerves juſtly to be 


tren are diſabled by ſickneſs, or other ) Of cf 


POR 
- commemorated ; which is, that when an 


or they receive their ſhares of all profits une 
» 


buſineſs ; and that too during life ; but this — hl 


neither hall or livery. | ein 
PORTERAGE. See Scavage. 
PORT GREVE, or Portgrave, was ancient! 
magiſtrate in ports and other ma te pr 


riti . 
Camden obſerves, that the chief — 
was anciently called portgreve; inſtead of 8 of Log 
I. ordained two bailiffs ; and ſoon afterwarss k Ri 
granted them a mayor for their yearly ma 10 "ny } 
PORT- HOLES, in a ſhip, are the — 
the ſides of the veſſel, through which the 10 1 tk 
cannon are put. Large ſhips have three row, of * 
or batteries, each uſually conliſting of fifteer dart 
In ſtorms, they uſe to ſhut up the port- hole: oY 
the water's driving through them. In Enelih. 
and French ſhips, their valves or caſements 2 
a- top of the apertures ; in Spaniſh veſſel; ras, 
PORTLAND. A peninſula in the coy 5 
ſituated on the Engliſh channel, in 2 deg, z f 
W. lon. and 50 deg. 30 min. of N. lat, 10 — denne, ſu! 
Dorcheſter. Here the beſt free ſtone is dug. cf v1 RTORI 
. . i e, of y 
St. Pauls in London, Weſtminſter- bridge, and ne ecean, fit 
the grand fabrics in England are built, See $1, y in 18 deg. 
PORT-LAST, in a ſhip, denotes the pun-wale, 1 See Saar 
a yard is down on the deck, the fav, the vad; RTO RI 
at port · laſt bh Rico, fitu: 
PORT LEWIS. A town belonging to the Fiend, non 
iſland of Hiſpaniola. See French Ametica, © culewaß. 
PORT L' ORIENT. A fortreſs, and port-townof Fra DRY RO! 
ſituated in the province of Bretagne, at the mouth up the por 
river Blavet, oppoſite to Fort Louis, in 3 dep. 15 n 0K! SAL 
of W. lon. and 47 deg. 42 min. of N. lat. being the Ger; but | 
tion of the French Eaſt India ſhips, from whenceitl & denokes 
obtained the name of the Eaſtern port, or Port L'Oji —— - 
78 miles N. W. of Nants, and 25 miles N. W. af Ark 
nes, or Vannes. | 5 . 
PORT LOUIS. A port- town of France, in the pa © x n 
of Bretagne, ſituated on the bay of Biſcay, in 3 4 — ak 
6 min. of W. lon. and 47 deg. 42 min. of N. lit, 4 =p 
mouth of the river Blavet, and ſometimes called Bla bar VE 
70 miles N. W. of Nants : it has a good harbour, be 1 the M 
a ſtation for part of the royal navy; and for the (hip 3 
the French Eaſt India company. he 5 g 
PORT MAHON. See Minorca. NO v 
PORT-NAILS, in a ſhip, ſuch as are uſed to faſten hin tory of C 
do the ports. | 
PORTO. A city and port-town of Portugal, in the 1. 87 
vince of Entre-Minho- Douro, ſituated near the m Nr RO 
of the river Douro, and the Atlantic ocean, in q dg if Jamaic 
. | 
W. lon. and 41 deg. 14 min. of N. lat. 300 mis» of land, r. 
Braga. See Portugal land, ly in 
PORTO-BELLO. A port- town of America, fituatr N. lat. ha 
82 deg. of W. lon, and 10 deg. of N. lat. in the north, wh; 
vince of Terra Firma proper, or Darien, on the rere Imaginabl, 
part of the Ithmus, which joins North and South q if 700 to 
rica, 70 miles N. of Panama, and 300 miles aſt fors and 
thagena. It is a large, ſecure, and commodious ow kt Roy 
with a narrow entrance, defended by forts and batten Ina, in Al 
and at the bottom of the harbour ſtands the t9#", "nt. 45 
ſemicircular form, as the land is on which its r ontinent, 
fended alſo by ſeveral forts, which were all taken vj 


atbours i. 
* * . 2 7 17 . 
miral Vernon, with fix ſhips only, in the year “ I5 miles 


42 deg. 2) 
Prefidii, 0 


But he quitted it again, aſter he had demoliſlied the ba Beaufort 

either on account of the unhealthfulnels of the * Fre ſo f 
becauſe he had ſcarce any land forces on ery Prtance « 
ſome ſuggeſt, becauſe his orders were ar? bo D * Roya 
miral Hoſier was loſt by the unhealthfulness oi We NT Sp, 
and moſt of the ſhips buried their crews twice diet * re of / 
the ſhips were ſo damaged by the worms, _ son 
not fit for ſervice afterwards. The greateſt pat 6 0 miles 
inhabitants. are Malattoes, Indians, or Ne renne 
Spaniard of ſubſtance chuſes to reſide in ſo un r 4 ne, ſitu 
place; tho”, during the time of the fair, 1 wo m UE 
much crouded with merchants, that above _ | lt t 
were given for a poor lodging, and 1009 er 'hece, WM om 


during the ſhort time the galcons remanent | 
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gos were proportionably dear. See Spaniſb Ame- 


tor! 
. 1\rat LO, or Porto Cabelo. A port-town of 
CA * America, on the Caraccos coaſt, ſituated 


RIO 
Terra Firmay 

bay Ol 
1. and 10 deg. 30 
Dutch iſland Bonatre, 


min. of N. lat. 120 miles S. of the 

ſubject to Spain. 5 1 
. mats ogy Tunis, in * 
C, lon. an eg. 30 min. o . 
n 7 a Tank, and Slatle WW. of the ruins of 
ſubjec to the Dey of Tunis. ; 

TO FERAJO. A port-town on the N. fide of the 
— f Elba, in the Tuſcan ſea, ſituated in 11 deg. 30 
3 E lon. and 42 deg. 35 min. of N. lat. 40 miles 
* ſubje& to the Duke of Tuſcany. 

A 1 1 7 "way 

| iſcay, ſituated in 3 deg. 6 min. of W. lon. 
jokes 1 6 of N. lat. ; 4 N. of Bilboa. 
N. HERCOLE. A port- town of Italy, in the pro- 
* of Tuſcany, ſituated in 12 deg. of E. lon. and 
* 20 min. of N. lat. on the coaſt of the ſtate Del 
+ on a bay of the Tuſcan fea, 60 miles S. E. of 


hieft to Spain. 
110 1100. * iſland in the Atlantic, or American 
ccean, ſituated between 64 and 68 deg. of W. lon. and 


- 18 deg. of N. lat. being 120 miles love, and 60 broad, 
Nec Spar America. 


PTO RICO, or St. John's city, is the capital of Porto 
Rico, ſituated on A {mall iſland within the harbour, on 


min. 
V. W. of Orbitello, 
RTO GALIETO. 


way. 
NT ROPES, in a ſhip, are thoſe which ſerve to haul 
up the ports of the ordnance. | 
WRT SALE. A public ſale of goods to the higheſt bid- 
Aer: but in the ſtatute of the 35th Hen. VIII. cap. 7. 
t denotes the ſale of fiſh preſently upon its arrival in the 
N port or haven, 5 : 
. MNTO SANTO. The leaſt of the Madeira iſlands, in 
the Atlantic ocean, fituated 16 deg. of W. lon. and 33 
4 dex. of N. lat. 300 miles W. of Morocco, in Africa, 
A ſubjet to Portugal. It is not above 18 miles in circum- 
50 ference, but produces the ſame ſort of wine as the larger 
and does. See Madeira Iſlands: | 
RT VECCHIO. A port-town in the iſland of Corſica, 
in the Mediterranean, fituated on a bay of the ſea, in 
qdeg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 40 deg. 25 min, of N. lat. 
40 miles N. of Sardinia. | 
RTO VENENO. A port-town of Italy, in the ter- 
tory of Genoa, ſituated near the bay of Spezzia, in 10 
deg, 35 min. of E. lon. and 44 deg. 5 min. of N. lat. 
45 miles S. E. of Genoa. | 
RT ROYAL. A port-town, ſituated in the S. E. part 
of Jamaica, in America, at the extremity of a long point 
land, running W. about 12 miles from the body of the 
land, hing in 77 deg. of W. lon. and 17 deg. 30 min. of 
V. lat, having the ocean on the ſouth, and a fine bay on the 
wth, which forms one of the moſt commodious harbours 
mapinavle, 3 leagues broad, and deep enough for a ſhip 
lf 700 tons to lie cloſe to the ſhore, well defended by 
Ms and platforms of guns. See Britiſh America. 
RT Roy AL, is alſo an iſland on the coaſt of South Caro- 
4% in America, ſituated in 80 deg. of W. lon. and 31 
* 45 min. of N. lat. which, with the neighbouring 
Munent, forms one of the moſt ſecure and commodious 
ardours in the Britiſh plantations. The iſland is about 
mies long, and has a town on the N. E. ſhore called 
Mufort town; but neither the town, nor the iſland 
= 'v firongly fortified lately, as a harbour of that im- 
Fane deſerves. See Britiſh America, 
I AOYAL, in Acadia. 


NT 


Nr MOU FI 
dre, fituated in A borough aud port town of Hamp 


ls in 1 deg. 6 min. of W. lon. and 50 deg. 
rap of N. lat. on a fine bay of the Engliſh channel, 
1. the Ile of Wight, 20 miles S. of Wincheſter, 

7e miles S. W. of London, one of the moſt ſecure 


the North ſea, in 67 deg. 30 min. of W. 


he north fide of the chief iſland, and joined to it by a 
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and*capacious harbours in England, ſtrongly fortified and 
defended by a numerous artillery, both on the ſea and 
land fide : here great part of the royal navy of England 
are built and laid up; and where are ſome of the fineſt 
docks, yards, and magazines of naval ſtores in Europe : 
but the general rendezvous ſor the royal navy is uſual] 
at Spithead, on the eaſt end of the Iſle of Wight, op- 
poſite to Portſmouth. 

PORTUGAL, is a kingdom bounded by the Spaniſh pro- 
vince of Galicia on the north; by the provinces of Leon, 
Eſtremadura, and Andaluſia, on the eaſt ; and by the 
Atlantic ocean on the ſouth and weſt ; and lying between 
the 7th and 10 deg. of W. lon. being about zoo miles 
in length from N. to S. and generally about 190 miles in 
breadth from E. to W. 

It is uſually divided into ſix provinces, namely Eflremu- 
dura, Beira, Entre-Minho-Douro, Tralos Montes, A- 
lentejo, and Algarva. 
This country does not only conſiſt, great part of it, of 
mountains, but ſome of the moſt barcen on that cou- 
tinent, Towards the bottom of them indeed they are 
pretty well planted with vines, which afford abundance 
of good wine, The ſoil produces alſo great plenty of 
olives, but the oil is not ſo good as in Spain. Of oranges 
and lemons alſo nature is very bountiful here, and their 
ſweet oranges, which were brought from China, are ſume 
of the beſt in Europe; but their (our orangcs are not com- 
parable to thoſe of Seville. Their plantations of mul- 
berries feed abundance of filk worms. Of wheat and 
barley they have not enough in the beſt years for the ſub- 
ſilence of the natives, and when they are not ſupplied 
from the neighbouring Spaniſh provinces, the -Engliſh 
and Dutch import great quantities of grain from the north, 
as alſo from England, As to the peaſants and country 
people, they live miſerably upon maiſe, or Indian corn, 
a very coarſe kind of food. Nor have they much good 
paſture 3 the beſt is towards the north, and the fleſh of 
their cattle is generally lean and dry. As to almonds, 
raiſins, figs, cheſnuts, and ſome other fruits, there are 
great plenty, but they are not reckoned ſo good as 
the fruits in the ſouth provinces of Spain. Among the 
products of their ſoil, ſalt alſo may be reckoned, for this 
is extracted from the ſea- water let into pans on the coaſt, 
eſpecially in a bay near Setival, or St. Ubes, as the Eng- 
liſh ſailors call it, from whence vaſt quantities are ex- 
ported to the north, and the American plantations. Of 
ſea and river fiſh they have alſo good ſtore; and their 
mountains, it is ſaid, afford mines of gold and ſilver, 
but none of the former have been opened tor many years. 
'The ſilver mine at Guacaldane produces annually a good 
quantity of that metal. Thete are alſo mines of lead, 

iron, and alum ; quarries of jaſper, and other fine marble, 
with cryſtal, rubies, emeralds, and other precious ſtanes, 
Either their wool, or thoſe that manufactuge it are in 
fault, for they make only ſome coarſe cloth, worn by 
the meaneſt of people; others wear Engliſh cloth, or 
ſtuffs, but black bays more than any other kind; nor is 
their manufacture the beſt. 
The horſes in Portugal are briſk lively animals, as they 
are alſo in Spain, but of a flight make, and mules being 
much ſurer footed, are more uſed both for carriage and 
draught. Some black cattle, and flocks of ſheep are ſeen 
here. Their hogs and kids are much the beſt food ; and 
there is ſcarce any country where they make more mar- 
malade, both white and red, with abundance of other 
ſweet meats, and they deal pretty much in perfumed 
waters. 

The rivers in Portugal are the Minho, the Douro, the 

Tagus, the Guadiana, the Mondego, the Lima, the 

Sadao, the Vouga, the Leza, the Ave, the Cavado, the 

Zezere, the Alba, the Coa, the Laura, the Canha, and 

the Caya. f | 

There is ſcarce a ſtate in Europe, having the title of a 

kingdom, and a peculiar King, of leſs extent than Por- 

tugal ; yet ſcarce one at the ſame time of ſo extenſive a 

commerce, and upheld with greater reputation, Its great 

conqueſts in both Indies, its eſtabliſhments in ſeveral parts 
of the coaſts of Africa, and its poſſeſſion of the Azores, 

Madeira, and Cape Verd iſlands, had for a conſiderable 

9 f tune 
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time ſupported this commerce, and perhaps might yet 
preſerve its firſt ſplendor, if the union of Fortugal and 
Spain had never happened; . 

This union, ſo fatal to the Portugueſe trade, happened 
in 1580, after the death of Cardinal Henry, ſucceſſor of 
the unfortunate Scbafſ ian, killed in Africa, at the battle 
of Alcacer, the 4th of Auguſt 1578, 

The Portugueſe becoming ſubjects of the Spaniſh king, 
had dreadful enemies in the Dutch, who fought for their 
liberty, at the ſame time that they were ſubjected to the 
Spaniards, | 

Soon aſter, Brazil, except a few plices, was 'taken from 
the Portugueſe ; they loſt a part of their Eaſt India con- 
queſts, which their new enemies made themſelves maſters 
of, as much by ſtratagem as open force; and having alſo 
loſt ſome of their colonies upon the coaſt of Guinea, they 
had hardly ſtrength enough to maintain a part of their 
African commerce, wh:ch was before equally glorious 
and lucrative to them, 

It is true, that after ſixty years of a forced union, Por- 
tugal entered upon its firſt rights and privileges; and that 
all its territories in the three other parts of the world, ac- 
knowledged with it for King, John Duke of Braganza, 


who was proclaimed the 1ſt of December 1640. 


But the fatal ſtroke to the Portugueſe trade was ſtruck, 
and tho? they afterwards repoſſeſſed themſelves of Brazil, 
and were reſtored to their forts and eſtabliſhments on 
the African coaſts, yet they never could well eſtabliſh 
themſelves in the Eaſt Indies; fo that, upon whatever 
footing the preſent trade of Liſbon is, it may be well {aid 
to be nothing in compariſon to their ancient commerce, 
when all the riches of the Perſian gulph, Arabia, the 
fates of the Mogul, the other coaſts of India, China, 
Japan, and all the iſlands of that vaſt part of the ocean, 
were aſlembled at Goa, the capital of their conqueſts in 
the Eaſt Indies, and arrived at Liſbon in numerous fleets, 
to be from thence diſtributed among all the nations of 
Europe by the hands o. the Portugueſe alone. 

The commerce of Portugal, ſuch as it is at preſent, is 
carrigd on either by foreigners, as the Engliſh, Dutch, 
and French, who load their ſhips for Liſbon, and Oporto, 
the only conſiderable ports of this kingdum ; or by the 
Portugueſe themſclves, who import their merchandiſe to 
the neighbouring countries, and export from them ſuch 
as they have an occafion for, 

But it is in Brazil, and ſome other Portugueſe colonies, 
that the greateſt conſumption is made of the merchandiſe 
imported to Lifbon on Dutch, Engliſh and French bot- 
toms. 

Liſbon, is the capital of the kingdom, being ſituated in ꝙ deg. 
25 min. of E. lon. and 38 deg. 45 min. of N lat. on the 
north bank of the river Tagus, about 10 miles from the 
mouth of it, 80 miles W. of the frontiers of Spain, 300 
miles W. of Madrid, and 850 S. W. of London. It is 
about 6 miles long, winding with the river, from which 
it riſes with an eaſy aſcent. It is computed there are 
30,c09 houſes, and 200, ooo inhabitants. The harbour 
of Liſbon will contain ſeveral thauſand ſail of ſhips, which 
ride in the greateſt ſecurity ; and the river is about 3 miles 
over, where ſhips ride in 18 fathom water: but the en- 
trance into the harbour is ſo difficult, that it cannot be 
paſſed without a pilot. This entrance is defended by two 
handſome forts; the one ſeated on the ſhore, and the 
other ſtanding oppoſite to it, on a ſhelf in the midſt of 
the water. : 

Porto, or Oporto, is the next conſiderable place of trade, 
being ſituated in 9 deg. of W. lon. and 41 deg. 10 min. 
of N. lat. near the mouth of the river Douro, 3 miles 
from the ſea, and 120 miles N. from Liſbon, having a 
very commodious harbour. | 
About 20 ſhips depart every year from Liſbon and Oporto, 
for Rio Janeiro; 40 for the bay of All Saints; as many 
for Pernambuca, and 7 or 8 for Paraiba, in America, 
Thoſe which go to Rio Janeiro, and the bay of All Saints, 
are from 200 to 500 tons ; and thoſe for Pernambuca, and 
Paraiba 250 and upwards to 300; becauſe large ſhips 
cannot enter the ports of theſe two provinces of Brazil, 

All the thips deſtined for the ſame place depart and return 
together; thoſe of Oporto joining thoſe of Liſbon, The 
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ſhips deſtined for Paraiba and Perna 

gether, and return alſo in a body, mbuca 60 aN | 

The King of Portugal allows yearly flve n 

for convoy ing the merchantmen ; namely 2 
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other ſhips as far as the Azores. ende aof 
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aniages; and round copper 
pipe ſtaves from Hambourg. 
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export wine: 


and unbleached, A: 
Plates ; copper baſons, 


| the Brzzils 
_ of a ſmall breadth, druggets, ſerges, and bi te Madeira ſen 
rom France, 
; All the nate 
Laſtly filk tabbies, taffeties, ſilk for ſew; nd conſu] 
from Italy. es 
TheEngliſh, Germans, and Italians, have the rine hat of the | 
of this commerce. The Engliſh — aun, which may 
of neceſſity to Portugal z the Italian, exce Fins * ol, tanned 
D articles of luxury, | — ind citrons 
he returns from Brazil are in f. is comput 
&c. See Portugueſe America, ” C aith a 
All the Brazil trade is carried on by Portuguese fig of wine, ve 
no other nation being allowed to trade there. Hog. Brazil ſugar 
fome interlopers, and pretty often the Engliſh, ban gil is worth 
ſhare in the Cargoes but in the name of Portupueen il tobacco, 
chants, as is practiſed in the commerce of Sparilh At fue ſumac, 
rica. x trons 12 8. 
Foreigners, as is ſuppoſed, loſe not much by this int zto41. th 
diction of trade to the Braxils; not only upon accout The other | 
the length of the voyage, which continues uſuily fer Cavac 
but alſo upon account of the {mall freightage paid fort Oporto, 
merchandiſes ſent there, on which even the King of Braganza, | 
tugal, to contribute to the expences of the convoy he porto. | 
lows, raiſes a duty, which one with another anoy 20 miles 8. 
to the fourth of what returns to the freighter ; be. O por 
that the rigging, and manning of Portugueſe ſhips, ca go miles 
to them much cheaper than other nations, upon acc Ira, d. U 
o the ſobriety of the people, and the little wages gm — 
eamen, | . 
Brazil wood is not included in this commerce, as belo ack E 
ing ſolely to the King; who, one year with anothes FW. of | 
5000 quintals imported, whoſe profits, all expences Ka * 
ducted, amount to about 14,000 1, ſterling. 6 1 5 
The Britiſh commodities which may in à great mel 3 | 
be ſaid to work the mines of Brazil, pay 23 n 11. 
duties inwards to Liſbon, and 6 per cent. outward di A Ic -— 
to Brazil, all on a valuation made on ſome articles m = = 
too high. And in Brazil they pay more than 10 f 0 & I hall x 
on their full eſtimation. All imports from Bal "xt 
likewiſe great duties in Portugal, tat . 
One or two ſhips depart every year from Liſbon to 0 known tri 
equipped and manned by the King. Their burden is Wuched f. 
800 tons, but the cargo of the merchandiſe exceecs Gal induc 
200. Beſides, the paſlengers and ſoldiers, they ue me clear 
with ſeveral, things of no uſe in trade. Their vc ten and tal 
about eight months in going, and the ſame in return The Port 
and they always on their return touch at Brazil toc p equen 
with the fleet, itil, F 
The cargo of theſe ſhips for Goa conſiſts in wroup Who all 
unwrought coral, Italian paper, Dutch ſcarlet, 0 wes, 8 
gueſe tobacco on the King's account, fi1\e: yu re fact 
ſome other merchandiſe. The merchanu'- 15 " them, 
are rough diamonds, all ſorts of Chineſe ana | Orto; 
ſaltpetre, indigo, muſk, ambergreaſe, and feel ad likew 
valuable commodities, * he Forty 
This commerce is very beneficial, and may be N vollties f 
at 35 per cent. profit by exchange, and between s 4a toy 
40 by the filver only. 1 — 
The duty of „ er is 13 per cent. at- Gos, ky 2 0 
duty of entry paid in Portugal for India diamos 13 
cent. | © lake 
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| alſo a pretty good trade on the 

he yr if 8 be * the Negroes they 

alts of A * occaſion for in their American colonies, 

ave ow t to thoſe of other nations, as alſo great num- 

jr to = — bring into Portugal itſelf, they bring wax, 
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07) Thomas, upon the ſame coaſts, fur- 
be Iſland why 4 ſame NA and beſides with 
- _ indifferent ſugar. 
eee Azores, and Cape Verd iſlands, are alſo 
be 42 al; but its commerce to theſe iſlands is 
Weck to N a 1 the Portugueſe import there, oil, 
conſidera "Ha and paper. They export from Ter- 
57755 18. Michael, wheat, and barley, which pay no 
- of entry in Portugal, but 4 per cent. exportation 
hen under the Portugueſe flag, and 14 per cent. when 
i that of foreigners; from Fayal and Madeira they 
_ wines, which are uſually in time of peace ſent to 
1 and Barbadoes, but in war time to the north. 
Madeira ſends allo ſugars and dry confects. | 
Al the nations which trade to Liſbon have alſo factories 
ind conſuls at Oporto. The Engliſh and Dutch, eſpe- 
cially the former, have a pretty conſiderable trade there ; 
at of the French is not ſo good; and the merchandiſe 
which may be had at Oporto conſiſts in wines, ſugars, 
. tanned leather, Brazil tobacco, cork, ſumac, oranges 
ind citrons, Brazil and Campechy wood, and tallow. 
[tis computed that the Engliſh export from Oporto, one 
rear with another, to the amount of 18 or 20,000 pipes 
of wine, valued at about 61. the pipe. 
Brazil ſugars are worth about 12s. the arobe or 32 b. 
vl worth about 10 8. the almude, or 4 3 gallons ; Bra- 
1 tobacco, 1 I. 4 d. the arobe; cork 6s. the quintal ; 
fe ſumac, 9 s. the arobe; oranges 9 s. 8 d. and ci- 
trons 12 8. 4 d. the thouſand; laſtly Brazil wood from 
zto 41. the quintal. 
The other conſiderable places are Braga, ſituated on the 
river Cavado, 170 miles N. of Liſbon, and 32 N. of 
Oporto. Viana, a port-town, 36 miles N. of Oporto. 
Bragznza, ſituated on the river Sabor, 100 miles N. E. of 
Oporto. Miranda de Douro, ſituated on the river Douro, 
20 miles S. of Braganza. Villa Real, ſituated 50 miles 
of Oporto. Coimbra, ſituated on the river Mondego, 
go miles N. of Liſbon, Guarda, 65 miles E. of Coim- 
bra, St. Ubes, ſituated on a fine bay, 21 miles S. of Liſ- 
bon, where great quantities of fine ſalt are made. Evora, 
or Eibora, 70 miles S. E. of Lisbon. Porto Legre, 80 
miles E. of Lisbon. Elvas, fituated on the river 
Guadiana, 22 miles E. of Eftremos. Beja, 60 miles 
d W. of Elvas. Lago, where the Engliſh fleets bound 
fr the (ireights, frequently take in freſh water, ſituated 
25 miles W. of Faro. Tavira, ſituated at the mouth 
df the river Gilaon, 25 miles E. of Faro. 
The following judicious account of the trade of Portugal 
ms drawn up on a very particular occaſion, by a mer- 
Gant who reſided many years in that kingdom. 
* Hhill now proceed to give you ſome account of Por- 
tuzal, its commerce, and the trade of other nations to 
Wat kingdom; in which I ſhall advance nothing but 
aown truths; ſuch as are built on fats, and can be 
ouched for by all experienced perſons. And my prin- 
tal inuucement to this undertaking, is to give the public 
ame Clear notions of a ſubject, which has of late been writ- 
an and talked of with the greateſt ignorance and abſurdity. 
ortuguele themſelves carry on no commerce of 
cence with any other European dominions: the 
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19ht * „French, Datch, Germans, of various countries, 
be 0 1 * go under the denomination of Hamburghers, 
nes, 


t wedes, Spaniards, and moſt of the ſtates of Italy, 
dle fatories and conſuls ſettled in Liſbon : and ſome 
em, particularly the Engliſh, have the ſame at 
. alſo a tew houſes in Viana, Figeira, Faro, 
0 likewiſe on the iſland of Madeira. 
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om uh ortugueſe merchants purchaſe the neceſſary com- 

k lues for their India, Guinea, and Brazil commerce; 
3 8 the town and 


<> Say country dealers do thoſe for their home 
* Aktion. And the ſame merchants purchaſe of the 
Or take in barter, the ſeveral products of their 
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The nativeexports of Portugal are wine, lemons, 


dried figs, ordinary raiſins, almonds, ſalt, oil 
mack, 


oratiges, 


5 cork, ſu- 
tunny-bſh, and other ſmaller articles. Wool 


uſed likewiſe to be exported in conſiderable quantities, 
but the extraction of it from that kingdom is now pro- 
hibited. However, I believe the Dutch get a good deal 
of it off ſtill, under the name of Spaniſh wool, by the 
help of forged certificates, and falſe-ſwearing ; of which 
bad practice the Portugueſe make as little {cruple, for 
gain, as even the worſt of our own countrymen. 

The commodities the Portugueſe bring from their foreign 
dominions, and ſell, chiefly at Liſbon, for other Euro- 
pean countries, are diamonds of Brazil and India, ſugars, 
tobacco, Brazil wood of ſeveral ſorts, cocoa-nuts, cof- 
tee, cotton, pepper, ſeveral ſorts of drugs, ſome inferior 
kinds of ſpices, whalebone, raw and tanned hides, ele- 
phants teeth, arrack, orchella, citrons, and, occaſionally, 
China ware, Indian filks, and cotton piece-goods, And 
here it may be proper to obſerve, that all their India com- 
merce is going to be made more regular and extenſive. 
To theſe exports I ſhall venture to add ſilver and gold, 
The former, as no product of their own, is allowed to 
be ſhipped off by entry and licence. The latter is not, 
except for corn, in times of great want, and, by ſtipula- 
tion, for ſome articles they receive from Sweden, as I 
have been informed. But in either of thoſe caſes, the 
procuring of the licence would be attended with ſo much 
trouble, that it is rarely, if ever, ſollicited. However, 
in their exports, gold muſt be and is underſtood as a 
commodity, which Portugal ought to wink hard at the 
extraction of, or they could not themſelves even get it- 
from America, or carry on any of their other commerce, 
as I ſhall hereafter make appear : and have now only to 
add, on this head, that Britain receives as ſmall, or a 
ſmaller proportion of gold, than any other nation trading 
with Portugal, as will be apparent from a general view 
of their commerce; notwithſtanding the whole weight of 
that accuſation is levelled at us, through folly and igno- 
rance in ſome, and from a want of ſpirit, reſolution, and 
abilities in others: for Portugal, of all kingdoms in the 
world, has the leaſt reaſon to miſuſe or affront Great Bri- 
tain. 

The imports in Portugal, for their home and colony con- 
ſumptions, are almoſt all things neceſſary for the ſupport, 
convenience, ornament, or luxury of life; of moſt of 
which articles I ſhall give ſome account when I come to 
treat ſeparately of the trade of each country. 

Portugal is fruitful, eſpecially its vallies, and many of its 
plains, in wine, oil, fruits, and grain : but their crops 
of the latter are of all the moſt uncertain, and parti- 
cularly for wheat; of which grain the great city of Liſ- 
bon never receives, even in the moſt favourable years, 
more than a third part of the native growths for its an- 
nual conſumptien : and I believe | may ſay near the ſame 
proportion is wanting of barley, for the feeding of their 
horſes, mules, and other cattle. The country is very 
mountainous, and the mountains in general are barren 
being moſtly rocks of coarſe marble, ſome of them quite 
naked and craggy, others covered with a ſhallow ſoil, 
and in general exceeding ſtony. In their level country 
they have very extenſive ſands, many of the looſe, red, 
and heavy ſort; others of the white and lighter kind. 
The country is alſo very ill watered, eſpecially; in their 
ſouthern provinces, which prevents their being well 
peopled or cultivated, as, from a want of that element, 
the poor inhabitants ſuffer greatly, particularly by the 
loſs of their cattle in dry years. 

However, the ſoil and climate being more kindly in the 
northern provinces of the kingdom, thoſe are in all re- 
ſpects better peopled, as well as cultivated : and from that 
part of the country, and their iſlands, Brazil has been 
principally ſupplied with inhabitants; while their ſettle- 
ments in India and Guinea have been recruited from the 
ſouth, moſtly by tranſported felons and vagabonds ſent 
from Liſbon; in which city, pride, lazineſs, and vice, 
are predominant qualities; inſomuch that the children of 
Liſbon are branded for worthleſsneſs even to a proverb. 
In fine, the nature of their government, which is entire- 
ly abſolute, has too ſtrong a _—y to oppreſſions de- 
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ſtruQuve of induſtry, eſpecially in thoſe parts of the country 
where the climate is an additional encourager of lazineſs, 
as well as the promoter of vice. To which may be ad- 
ded, the invincible pride of all noble and genteel families, 
every branch of whom will abſolutely ſtarve rather than 
uſe any ſort of employment for their ſupport. But above 
all, the burthens of prieſts, friars, nuns, and the ſuper- 
ſtitious influence they have over the people, as well as an 
univerſal litigious diſpoſition in the whole nation, con- 
ſpire to make every order of the people in that country 
poor. Ihen, joined to the natural ſterility of the ſoil, 
the number of ſoldiers neceſſary to garriſon a country 
which is almoſt all frontier, and whoſe pay is ſo ſmall as 
to oblige them to a life of celibacy, the great numbers of 
religious orders of all ſorts, and the neceſſary draughts of 
people for their immenſe extent of territory in America, 
keeps the mother country continually weak in people. 
So that they do, and muſt always, depend chiefly on the 
ſuccours and ſupplies of other nations, both for their pro- 
teCtion and ſubliltence. 
But the Al wiſe diſpenſer of bleſſings, to ſupply their 
deficiency in ſtrength and the extent of kingdom, as well 
as of the exterior wealth of the earth, and even in- 
duſtry, has given them a treaſure from under it. Their 
gold and diamond mines have enabled their monarchs of 
late to make a figure among the great potentates of Europe, 
and made them generally reſpected from the convenient and 
neceſſary commerce carried on to their dominions, greatly 
beneficial to all. The people of Portugal, in general, 
look on no nation with ſo evil an eye as Spain: France 
they have no affedtion nor eſteem for; and always ex- 
preſs a juſt ſenſe of the natural connection they have 


with us in commerce and intereſt, as well as a faith and 


reliance on our ſupport in times cf need. 

I ſhall now return to the diſcuſſion of commerce; and, 
for the reaſons given above, muſt obſerve, the native 
poverty of Portugal was ſo great on the diſcovery of their 
gold mines, that they would have found it impoſſible to 


have worked them, but from the credit given by other 


countries, and particularly Great Britain, in the neceſſary 
commodities for that purpoſe. And as their returns fof 
bullion augmented, their credit from us, and by degrees 
all other countries, grew greater : and, tho' now con- 
ſiderably enriched themſelves, they ſtill work their very 
mines, and carry on almoſt all their colony commerce, 
and much of their home trade, with foreign capitals. 
For they are truſted with all articles of traffic till the 
returns come round : infomuch that the merchants of 
other countries not only ſtand the diſburſe of the coſt 
of their goods, and the charges of tranſporting them to 
Portugal, but alſo of the King's duties, which are very 
high on moſt of the articles that are re-exported, till, as 
I ſaid before, the returns for them arrive. A cuſtom 
and confidence ſo greatly advantageous to the King as 
well as the ſubjects of Portugal, that the foreign mer- 
chants iettled amongſt them, eſpecially the Engliſh, ought 
to live under the faireſt and ſtrongeſt protection, even 
had they no treaty to exact it, becauſe on the ſupport 
of the foreign factories that neceſſary credit muſt de- 
pend : for without ſuch merchants or factors reſiding in 
the kingdom, no ſuch credits could with ſafety, nay ab- 
ſolutely would, be given. And it as ſtrongly behoves 
every nation that would preſerve its commerce to that 
kingdom, to ſupport its merchants eſtabliſhed there; 
otherwiſe the trade of that country will go gradually de- 
clining, and at laſt be entirely loſt.” 

Thus far the author of Mercator's letters has given us a 
true idea of the Portugueſe commeree in general ; after 
which, he proceeds to give an account of the trade there 
of other European nations, and afterwards that of Great 
Britain as follows. 

« To begin with their moſt remote trade, I ſhall include 
in one article the whole Baltick coaſts, or the commerce 
of all countries within the Sound. The commodities 
from whence are flax, hemp, Ruſſia leather, Ruſha linen, 
ſail-cloths, iron, wrought, caſt, and in bar; copper; 
timber, planks and boards, not only for the King's ſhip- 
yards, and all other ſhip-work, but alſo for building of 
their beſt houſes, and other works, where durable wood 
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is required; coarſe linens of ſeveral king.. 

and barley, in very conſiderable quanti, Whew, . 
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From Hamburg and other neighbouring 
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T he exports for Hamburgh and its ne; 
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occaſionally, and other trifling articles bag 1 0 
which, however, cannot amount to one . penſive cur 
value of their imports; conſequently the 3 ; l f their Guin 
ſpecie muſt be very great. It is, however wy ton g004s, 
knowledged the ſilver imported into Liſbon is 4 and other 1 
return for German linens, and ordinary Engliſh * trafic, wi 
goods; a trade greatly beneficial to Portugal. * The Italiar 
From Holland are imported great quantities of fr quantity of 
woollen cloths, hair-camblets, linens, ſpices, at dinary ſpice 


anchors, and all ſorts of nave] ſtores, moſt of the Þ 
tick commodities, all kinds of grain. prodigious quan 
S8 ae 
of ſmall round cheeſes, coach-horſes, arms, ammuni 
and accoutrements of war, indigo, toys, and other 
ticles, | 
The exports for Holland are a few lemons, oranse. 
dried figs, a ſmall quantity of wine, ſome candied cum 
orchella, wool under certificates of its heing Spaniſh 
veral cargoes of ſalt, diamonds, whalebone, a few 
and tobaccos, Brazil wood, ſome cocoa-nuts, cat 
Brazil hides, India goods in conſiderable quantities, wh 
to be had at public ſale ; cork, ſumack, canes for wen: 
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and other articles. The balance paid by Porugl ith Portu 
Holland in ſpecie, and abſolutely carried over in thero Pi mere 
ſhips, &c. is very great, furniſh ther 
The French ſend to Portugal fine woollen cloths, vary people, and 
kinds of ſtuffs, particularly a ſort of black goods ca ugal, as V 
druggets, of which they ſell immenſe quantities for f ule, nay, | 
habits of the clergy, having entirely thereby deftig Juultence, 
the conſumption of Engliſh crapes, once a very imp une and 
tant article of our trade; wrought ſilks, a great quart general, ar 
of linens and cambricks; dreſſed calve-{kins, anot ach as we 
branch taken from us; hats, filk ſtockings, both wuntries. 

which articles they are alſo getting from us; all ſort wn __ 
toys, furniture, ribbands, and moſt of the orname 4 1 
parts of female dreſs; grain of all kinds, when they h 850 3 
it to ſpare, and ſometimes in immenſe quantities; cat ECP 
champaigne, and brandies. though probibited, are (muy y * 
in; as are flowered and figured ſilks, gold and ſiher ut - > 
India goods, and other contraband commodities: U | "oy Da 
likewiſe import printed books, ſome ordinary lors OT 5 
cutlery ware, and an abundance. of ſmaller-articles wi — 
it would be too tedious to enumerate. By the helpot ul 11 , 
ſmuggled from us, they have made attempts t0 ur 4. 4 
in our very great article of long-bays, but hitherto 1 e extract 
out ſucceſs. God grant their future emen 3 
by our inattention, may not bring ſuch a project to ö 13 
The French take from Portugal ſome raw hides, 1 ” 3 
quantity of fruit, a few cocoa- nuts, and 2 1 kinds, ( 
little pepper ; alſo ſome Brazil wood and orchella, ; „Cloner 
formerly likewiſe uſed to receive ſome Drag en tl-fields 
but, I think, they now prohibit the any inds; pris 
in France. So that Portugal pays them a wy ow" Ckings, 

lance in bullion, and for articles, in general, tne beffield w, 
ceſſary of any they import. 1 Wer, ti 

The K. Her 2 Spain immenſe ene on * 
cattle, both for labour and ſlaughter, a great yy v, ſome 
cay iron, a vaſt many cheap wrought ſilks 2 | Volt ever 
moſt of which are ſmuggled, to defraud - 7 * l cheape 
duties; many cargoes of a thin, ſtrong Kin ted ban Scot] 
for ordinary cordage, and other uſes; po cl, a om [rel 
ſome dried raiſins, and occaſionally corn 47 ted beef. 
ſome other commodities. ay cam 
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- from Portu al, cured tunny-fiſh, 

The Spaniards _-_ ſugars, bs ash, which are 
ſome tobacco, br is alſo a vaſt quantity of ſpecie ; ſome 
ſmuggled in h balance Portugal, however, gets from them 
part ao ＋ ame method, in another part of the world. 

w le J muſt alſo add the vaſt ſums of money 

| gays to Spain for the labour of the people of Ga- 
Pong? F * the principal ordinary working perſons at 
* my in many other cities: they come young into 
. where they work hard, and fare hard, for a 
2397 6 ble number of years; and then retire, with in- 
_ Ju for ſuch people, to their own country. 
— Tralians import into Portugal immenſe quantities of 
"n a great deal of barley, and alſo a deal of Levant 
_ and oil occaſionally. They likewiſe 
mu tprodigious quantities of writing paper, a vaſt abun- 
＋ wrought fil ks and velvets, coral, and many ex- 
et curioſities 3 great quantities of glaſs beads, for 
their Guinea and home conſumption ; a great many. cot- 
ton goods, by ſpecial licence from Malta; many toys, 
nd other inferior articles; not to particularize religious 
affic, which is very great and public. 
The Italians export from Portugal, hides, a conſiderable 
quantity of fugars and tobaccos, cocoa-nuts, pepper, or- 
dinary ſpices, elephants teeth, Brazil wood, ſome drugs, 
ind an immenſe quantity of bullion. Inſomuch that, of 
te, while gold bore ſo high a price in England, it has 
deen 2 drug all over Italy: a circumſtance well worthy 
o Britiſh obſervation and attention.” 
Ewing thus given an impartial account of the commerce 
arried on betwixt Portugal and other European territories, 
the judicious author proceeds to give a ſtate of the trade 
arried on f om the Britiſh dominions with that kingdom, 
In which he makes it appear, that no nation Is more ne- 
ery to them in commerce than Great Britain, nor is 
&fs indebted to them for a balance in bullion. 
I ſhall now proceed to give an account of our trade 
rith Portugal, evidently advantageous to both kingdoms 
in a mere commercial light; to Great Britain, as we 
Furniſh them with commodities that employ many of our 
people, and procure us alſo a balance in bullion ; to Por- 
igel, as we ſend them little but what is cheap, of great 


al uſe, nay, I may ſay of almoſt abſolute neceſſity for their 
: Jublitence, and receive from them in return moſt of their 
* aue and many of their colony commodities, which, in 


eneral, are articles of luxury with us, and ſome of them 
ach as we could be ſupplied with cheaper from other 
" ountries, Whereas they take no one article in prefer- 
_ nce from us, not even the ſingle one which we have an 
* xlufive right, by the treaty of Queen Anne, of ſupply- 
ng, I mran cloths 3 ſince it is notorious all the fine ones 
ey ule go from France and Holland, while we religiouſly 


* ere our obligation in the treaty, by admitting their 
clad mes at one third leſs duty than is paid for thoſe of 
* ance: and if our more ordinary cloths have ſtill a con- 
forts erable vent there, as well as in Spain, it is ſolely owing 
| o Our deing yet able to furniſh them much cheaper than 
of ny other country can do; but how long we may con- 
rival me able to do fo, I ſhall not preſume to ſay, unleſs 
to U me of our burthenſome taxes are timely taken off, and 
s, a c extraction of woo! from Ireland as well as England can 
to be e More effectuelly prevented; though by what methods 
 aſn be zccompliſhed | ſhall not pretend to ſay. 
ora <xports from England to Portugal are long-bays of 
. T*. kinds, Colcheſter bays, Spaniſh, Vorkſhire, and ſome 


'ouceſter cloths ; long-ells, ſhalloons, ſays, ſerges, 
of the Mi-felds, Norwich and Coventry ſtuffs of various 


gend nds ; printed linens, watered tabbies, ſilk and worſted 
leall * mes, bats, great quantities of Birmingham and 
2 wares, ſome wrought plate, lead ſhot, copper, 
ntities ter, tin, coals, corn of all kinds, pulſe, flour, biſcuit, 
alofÞ a * toys, watches, arms, and accoutrements of 
| vel" de cordage, ſhip-chandlery articles; and, in fine, 
ing o! 4 every thing produced or made here that is uſeful 
f ruſh . b ber than in other countries. 
d book 6 ed they have barley, and a little cured ling. 
| oil, 4 and they receive butter in great quantities, 
def and pork, ſalted ſalmon and hake, ſome or- 


ay camblets, 


bariey, and potatoes. 
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' From Newfoundland, New Eogland, and Nova Scotia, 
dried cod - fiſn, and particularly from the former place, 
in great quantities. F 
From Carolina, ſeveral cargoes of rice. 

From New-York, Philadelphia, Virginia, and Mary- 

land, wheat, flour, Indian corn, biſcuit, pipe-ſtaves, 

bees-wax, and lumber. 

They alſo buy moſt of their commercial ſhipping from us, 

ſome river built, by order, but moſtly of Old or New- 

England conſtruction, that have been uſed. 

Great Britain exports from Portugal almoſt all the wines 

that are ſhipt from their whole dominions, including the 

Weſtern iſlands and Madeira, The ſame of lemons and 

oranges. Salt for all our fiſheries, and moſt of our co- 

lony-uſe in North America; for our fiſheries in England 

and Scotland ; and to Ireland prodigious quantities, for 

their fiſheries, exported proviſions, and whole national 

uſe; dried figs, raiſins, almonds, cork, ſumach, orchella, 

Citrons, ſugars of late, in very great quantities for Ireland, 

near, if not quite ſufficient for that kingdom's conſump- 
tion; and from thence I have heard a great many, when 
refined, have been run into England; the whole to the 
great reproach of our colony- management, as is alſo our 
traffic there in French ſugars. Diamonds, both of Brazil 
and India, Brazil wood, arrack, and occaſionally other 
Indian commod:ties, which our ſhips ſmuggle into many 
parts of the Britiſh dominions ; oil, when they have it 
to ſpare, and at reaſonable rates; and ſometimes cocoa- 
nuts, elephants teeth, drugs, a few tobaccos, and other 
articles. 

I have not placed their cotton among the exports for any 
particular country, as hitherto they have received no 
great quantities from Maranham ; and there are generally 
bidders upon it of all nations, who ſend it to thoſe places, 
where it is moſt likely to turn to account, the importation, 
I think, being prohibited no where. 

From this ſhort view of the particulars of the Portugal 
commerce, it is fully apparent that our trade with Por- 
tugal, is the leaſt burthenſome and diſadvantageous to 
them of any ; that in no article do we enjoy any pre- 
ference, or receive any favour ; but on the contrary, in 
the branch of fine cloths, a manifeſt injury, 

In an account of ſo general and extenſive a trade, it can- 
not be expected I ſhould aſcertain quantities, as ſuch a 
taſk muſt have been the particular labour of years; and 
even with the utmoſt exertion of toil, art and expence, 
could never have been made perſect. Every man verſed 
in the trade, or that takes informations, may readily de- 
termine, from a view of the exports and imports, as I have 
put them one againſt the other, that the balance muſt be 
very great which Portugal pays to every country in Eu- 
rope : and that from us ſhe receives hardly one article of 
luxury, nothing but the very cheapeſt and moſt uſeful of 
our commodities ; and that from the many articles we 
take in return, all things of leſs abſolute uſe to us, ſhe 
pays us a ſmaller balance in proportion than to any other 
nation ſhe trades with. 

I ſh:ll now recommend a few points to the immediate 
conſideration of whom they may concern. 

And firſt, I recommenc to ſome ſubſtantial Fabricant, or 
publick-ſpirited gentleman, to endeavour, in ſome place 
where labour is cheap, to ſet a manufacture on foot that 
may rival the black French druggets; an article which, 
if it could be brought to bear, would employ every in- 
habitant of a conſiderable village. 

Secondly, to ſome of our northern counties, or to Ire— 


land, I recommend the making the ſort of cheeſes ſent by 


the Dutch to Liſbon ; of which many cargoes go in a 
year: and I cannot think but in our country they are to 
be made cheaper. 

Thirdly, to whom it concerns, to ſupport and extend 
our hat trade, chiefly by preventing the ſale of beaver 
to the French, and to encourage the importing of greater 
quantities of it. | 

Fourthly, improving our ſilk- ſtocking buſineſs as much 
as poſſible, in point of cheapneſs and quality, particularly 
in gauze fabricks. 7 | 

And fifthly, I humbly recommend to the conſideration 
of the legiſlature, the taking off, if poſſible, the duties on 


ſoap 


* 
— 
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ſoap aud candles, as articles that muſt and do greatly 
affect all our low-prized manufactures; of which kinds 
the bulk of our exports are now become. And I think, 
if an equivalent is neceſſary for the ſupport of government, 
the tax in lieu ſhould be laid on luxury, which is grown 
to ſo dangerous and ſhameful a pitch in Britain.” 

Having thus conſidered the intereſts of Portugal in reſpeg 
to commerce, and made appear that her trade with Great 
Britain is of all others the moſt neceſſary and leaſt diſad- 
vantageous, the ſame author then undertakes to make 
evident the ſtrong and natural dependence ſhe has on 
Great Britain for ſupport ; and the good effects, in a po- 
litical view, a very cloſe connection with Great Britain 


muſt always have for Portugal, in preference to an al- 


liance with any other power in Europe. 
** The natural and dangerous enemy of Portugal is Spain. 


For as the acquiſition of that kingdom would be of ſuch 


infinite conſequence, in the points of eaſe, convenience 
and power, to the Spaniards ; the Portugueſe would be 
blind and ignorant indeed, not to ſuppoſe their ambitious 
neighbour would miſs no opportunity, on any pretence, 
for ſeizing, on their country. And that ſuch an apprehen- 
ſion does always exiſt in Portugal, is evident from the 
alarms conſtantly taken on any movements or augmenta- 
tion of troops on the Spaniſh frontier, 

The antipathy and hereditary hatred the people of thoſe 
xingdoms have for each other, putting the Galicians 
out of the caſe, are extremely obvious and ſtrong. 
From traditions of former ſufferings, and a dread of fu- 
ture ones, the Portugueſe even abhor Spaniards ; they 
conſider them as having been the unwarrantable ſeizers 
of their country, and the tyrannical ruiners of it afterwards, 
to make the acquilition ſecure.: while on the other ſide, 
it may be ſaid, as violent a prejudice operates, and al- 
moſt to an equal degree. The proud Spaniards conſider 
the Portugueſe as a province of rebellious and revolted 
flaves, whom they want to ſhake their whips at, and 
conſtrain to a ſervile obedience, but cannot. They affect 
to deſpiſe the Portugueſe ; but, in the manner of expreſ- 
ſing their contempt, always manifeſt an anger that ſhews 
they are moſt ſenſibly hurt. Such is the animoſity that 
reigns now, and has for ages reigned, betwixt thoſe na- 
tions; nor is there the leaſt likelihood of an abatement of 
it, but, on the contrary, rather an increaſe. 

Thus, with Spain for an hereditary enemy, and France a 
friend that ſhe dares not truſt; where can Portugal, 
too weak to defend herſelf, look for an able and truſty 
ally? To Italy? No: they have no ſuccours to ſend ; 
but, on the contrary, live themſelves in perpetual need 
of them from others. Can Holland do the buſineſs ? 
Moſt certainly no : her ſtrength and weight are no more. 
And as for the more northern kingdoms, they are at too 
great a diſtance, and too poor, to enter upon, or comply 
with ſuch an engagement. Great Britain, then, is the 
only nation that ever has been, can, or will be, the ſafe, 
the truſty, the generous, the able ſupporter of Portugal. 
If we examine hiſtory, from almoſt the firſt ſoundation 
of their monarchy, it will be found we were always their 
truc and honourable allies. We generouſly helped them 
to conquer their country, and have ever protected them 


in it: for the truth of which I appeal to their own hiſ- 


torians as well as ours. At the reſtoration of their mo- 
narchy, our Charles the firſt was one of the firſt princes 
that acknowledged their John the Fourth, and entered 
into a treaty with him: the good effects of which were, 
however, in ſome meaſure prevented by the unhappy 
troubles that juſt then broke out in Britain, 

If a ſquabble happened in Oliver's time, it was from an 
indiſcretion of the court of Portugal that they paid 
heartily for; and, on their becoming wiſer, we became 
their friends again. Charles the Second was no ſooner 
reſtored to his dominions, than the intereſts of Portugal 


were by him taken to heart. He married their Infanta 


in preference to all other princeſſes, notwithſtanding the 
Spaniſh King offered to portion higher any other catholic 
or proteftant princeſs that he would chuſe. He con- 


firmed all former treatics made betwixt the nations, and 


made a new and perpetual one with Alfonſo the Sixth ; 
by which Great Britain is to ſuccour them in times of 
% 3 . 5 


would greatly oblige the world by impartia 
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need, and particularly with a naval force ad 


neceſſity of their demand. It was under 1 tothe quences 
ſingle and expreſs mediation, the treaty way n Kings are its be 
by which Spain firſt acknowledged the in dyes ſuppoſe, 
Portugal, Charles being guarantee; and b b. 4 ſortunate 
did the Earl of Sandwich abſolutely accompliſh ponen who, in 


the treaty. inc fg mean 28 
In conſequence of our above mentioned en name app 
did Great Britain, in the year 1735, ſend Fe. what hg 
cour of near thirty ſhips of the line, ſo very ex FY i how little 
fitted out, that they carried, themſelyes, the et e the nativ' 
news of their appointment ; which fleet remained a my ſupp« 


the command of Sir John Norris, 22 months ; chant of 

river Tagus, to the coſt of above a million * zoply to | 

Great Britain. And whenever they require 3 7 for his pte 

greater aſſiſtance, I hope we ſhall as readily — ſwer, * 

the ſingle condition that Portugal as fully and wil, y a purpoſ 

complies with her obligations to us, in obſeriins 8 & conver 
2 th 


regulations in reſpect to commerce, which the le poſſibly b 
tional treaty confirms and preſcribes : and Which 5 Great Br 
demanding from them any favour ; nothing diſhonoy how wou! 
able ro their crown, or diſa1vantageous to the | jeople ? 2 
nothing but what impartial juſtice exacts, and wha 20 ugal be te 
policy on their fide would readily promote.“ A noble n 


their Count 


The patriot- ſpirited Mercator then goes on to ſhe th: erms bad 
the Brioſh traders in Portugal labour under ſeveral dig jng his piq 
vantages'; ſome of which, with as much freed un ſentiments 
racity, he proceeds to lay before the public 2 fan -99-y 
„The firſt I ſhall name is, the prejudice which bear he trade t 
inſpires them with againit us, on account of ou; :clivg in; and 
It muſt be acknowledged, to the great honour of 6 birth, wit! 
Portugueſe, that all orders of them are very civil ty | the belt 
reigners, and the better ſort are particular!y polite: b the, to 
ſtill they are rigid roman catholics, with whom tt: he rights 
ceſſary point of faith, to think too ſeverely of thiſe of ſufficier 
differ from them in religious principles. And {| hat could 
there are many of the nation who are very obliging * kingdo 
their carriage, nay, that do many kind and friend pt troubſ 
actions for our proteſtant merchants ; yet it is notto but in mat 
doubted but the very beſt of them would like u move, he 
better, if we profeſſed the ſame tenets with themſclie A with g 
and there are others, no doubt, who eſteem it a merit e miniſtr 
hate us, and who think it a much leſs crime to decent tis to be 


bon was pi 
well as 
prudent co 
ere, the: 
— and 
minations 


over- reach and defraud us, than any ſuch as are of th 
own church. Beſides, the difference in religion dos 
a great meaſure prevent a free intercourſe with then 
and hinders our having that intereſt with the cleryy 
particular, which is often of very great ſervice to the | 
man catholic merchants of other countries. —_ 
The next diſadvantage our countrymen labour unct a 
that of having too often improper or incapable c P ned, 
The Britiſh factory of Liſbon had formerly the is er 
gence of chuſing and recommending a con{ul; & ad & 
fooliſhly reſigned it, to prevent animoſities from gos , rags 
up among themſelves ; and there are perſons y*t c * ” if 
ſpot who ſigned the letter for that purpoſe. Fl * nin ut 
nation! for, thereby, the office is now fallen 2 1 0 
thouſands of others, to be ſquabbled for by people q ants \ 
gard it for nothing but its profits; and who, 1 
ſidering conſequences, think of little elſe but m 4 
poſt as eaſy as it is profitable to them. Nou, 18 
conſidered, I believe it will appear, there 1 1 
can legally oblige one Briton to pay money 10 Ui 
without an act of the legiſlature to authoriſe 4 - 7 
fore conſulage can be conſidered only as 2 V0 w= . 
tification for ſatisfactory ſervices : conneurnely "I 
chants have a right to demand reaſonable an _ 
vices, or refuſe paying any conſul his oor 1 
ſpecially if it is made a reſolution of the majority... 


a(itiof 
body. But as this is a point of law, an) b abe 


merce an 


as a matter in which the proſperity of com 
rights of the ſubject are greatly intereſted. 1 
To the ill execution of the c—n{—T! n 
added, that our country men labour ar je” 100 
diſadvantage of having the m.—ſt—! _ in Poſt 
badly performed, It is well known tha zatial qual 


SI . . - . . , - 4 
ſpirit and dignity in a miniſter are very . n cet 


. . e ce 
for pieſetving a national reſpect, as quel 
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eg. mean, or puſillanimous behaviour, 

of _— deſpiſed, Ln trampled on. I will 
for example, that if our nation ſhould be ſo un- 

ſuppole 5 any time, as to have a miniſter at that court, 
2 of ſo very proc d a people, could be fo 
to trade, nay, ſo indiſcreet as even to let his 


my ſuppo 


chant ud him, by the direction of the body of merchants, 
2 9 


zan. and ſhould receive from him this an- 
for his 12 you, I come hither for other 
pe ſes; if you want protection you muſt go to a 
u convent for it.” I ſay, if ſuch a thing as this could 
ly happen, what opinion would Portugal have of 
Zen Britain ? how would our merchants there look ? 
5 would they be treated by the very meaneſt of that 
dope? and how long, after ſuch a diſgrace, could Por- 
1a] be tolerable to a Briton ? | | | 
4 noble negotiator that, not an age ago, left Liſbon on 
rms bad enough with his countrymen, had, notwithſtand- 
e his piques, the wiſdom and honour to deliver his true 
-timents on the very evening of his departure from 
hence, in or near the following words: . Well, af:er all, 
te trade to this place is of great conſequence to Great Bri- 
in; and there ought to be a miniſter here of illuſtrious 
irth, with a high character and large appointments ; nor 
the beſt nobleman in the kingdom too great for the 
office, to ſupport properly the dignity of the crown and 
de rights of the nation. And there ought to be a conſul 
if ſufficient abilities, who ſhould be a merchant : one 
hat could obtain weight and influence in the tribunals of 
ke kingdom, and do all the under parts of buſineſs with- 
pt troubling the. miniſter ; who ought never to appear 
butin matters of real importance; and, when he does 
more, he ſhould have ſuch powers as to enable him to 
2 with great weight and dignity : and ſo will I inform 
e miniſtry when I get to London.“ 
tis to be hoped that ſo wiſe and neceſſary an informa- 
ton was given; and that, to this nation's great benefit 
well as honour, a time will come for carrying ſuch 
prudent counſel into execution. | 
ere, therefore, the national diſadvantages of having bad 
sand improper m—ſt—s, prevented by wiſe deter- 
Minations here, moſt others would thereby be greatly 
weakened, if not entirely removed. Even the firſt I 
mentioned, their prejudice againſt us on the ſcore of re- 
on, would a good deal be blunted, or at leaſt many 
0 its bad effect; removed, by a glare of grandeur on one 
kad, and a ſteady, wiſe and prudent conduct on the other; 
eectally if attended with affability, liberality, and polite- 
rel, But from the reverle of theſe qualities, either in 
miniſters or conſuls, I am ſure all honeſt and worthy 
aerchants of Great Britain will join me in ſaying, good 
d deliver us. * 
18 another diſadvantage our merchants labour un- 
K in Portugal, which is a prejudice kept up againſt them 
cular > from being ſuppoſed: the principal ſhippers- 
1 d gold: an allegation in itſelf not entirely true, 
a in its conſt quences abſolutely unjuſt, as I ſhall make 
Pay appear.“ 


or then proceeds to diſcuſs the intereſting point 
C Puzzled ſo many weak heads ; that is, the ex- 
be, Of 891d from Portugal, which has been ever 
ere 1 repreſented as an immenſe evil to that kingdom, 
bon, „ „evers, out of great kindneſs and particular 
« * to Great Britain. | if wy? + 

I —_ , more evident, than that gold is, in itſelf, of 
* "#4 ue than for the neceſſary and convenient uſes 
ow D For example, I will ſuppoſe every Por- 
de tim. is houſe full of that metal, and was at the 
With it in want, as he muſt be if he would not part 


bows of ones with propriety be ſaid, amidſt his uſeleſs 


ug ore, to be miſerable, poor, and wretched? 


hat x : K 
8 od, articulats, or what is a ſtate the better for 


| ſeſsa wretched and comfortleſs independence. 


and a half to three per cent. and no more, 


a fo ot comfortable food and raiment; might he not, 
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dead and uſeleſs piles of wealth ? It certainly might as 
well be kept under ground, as brought above it to no pur- 
poſe ; nay, it had better be kept there; on ſuch prin- 


diples, than produced to the light; becauſe the care and 


labour of working the mines would then be avoided. 

Should the whole race of Portugueſe fall again itito their 
old, penurious, and inelegant methods of life; feed upon 
pulſe, or other ſuch ordinary food, and that in a ſpating 
manner, nay, even without cleanlineſs ; when their own 


corn was exhauſted, if they would content themſclves 


with eating cheſnuts inſtead of bread, as the poor, in bad 
years, yet do in the north part of their kingdom; or with 
the pods of the Jocuſt-tree, which often ſupply the like 
wants to this day in Algarve; I ſay, if the people of the 
metropolis, and other affluent parts, of their kingdom, 
could condeſcend to foregoe the comforts of grateful 
food, kick off their ſhoes and ſtockings once more, and 
make, as in times paſt, an ordinary cloak their clothing 
by day, and only bed by night, of what value would 
gold become? or in what ſhape could they propoſe to 


make it ſerviceable to them? For my part, I ſee no other 


uſe it could poſſibly be put to, than the buying of them- 
ſelves, in times of need, a protection obftinately to poſ- 
Whereas, 
on the contrary, by parting with their gold in commerce 
to other kingdoms, they enjoy not only the comforts, but 
elegancies of life; make a reſpectable figure in Europe; 
and are ſecure ſingly from us, while they are ſo wiſe as 
to preſerve our friendſhip, of a fuller and ſafer protection 
than they could poſſibly buy from the hire of all the mer- 
cenary troops upon earth. ' 

Thus have I proved, I hope, from every conſideration, 
that the extraction of gold from Portugal is no real evil to 
that kingdom, and more eſpecially any proportion of it 
that, from our very neceſſary and uſeful commerce, comes 
to ſo naturai, powerful, ready, and ſafe an ally as Great 
Britain, 

But, we are to lament that, from a want of mercantile 
knowledge and due obſervation, all the odium of the 
Portugueſe falls on our nation for the extraction of their 
bullion ; than which nothing can be more unreaſonable 
or unjuſt : but as ignorance is the foundation of this pre- 
judice, I ſhall now endeavour to remove it. 

That Portugal muſt and does pay a great balance in bul- 
lion to every other nation ſhe trades with, I hope I have 
made apparently obvious : but if a farther proof thereof 
is wanting, I appeal to the weekly, nay, I may almoſt 
ſay daily praQtice of our buying bills for thoſe balances of 
the ſeveral countries to whom they are due. 

Such debts of Portugal do we purchaſe commonly for 


ready money, in an exchange buſineſs; which ſeldom 


gives a profit equal to national intereſt, and a decent 
premium for ſea riſques: and yet is a negotiation more 
favourable for us than any other nation, on account of 
our ſituation, and the number of privileged ſhips we con- 
tinually have at Liſbon ; as alſo from the ſuperior cha- 
racters of our mercantile navigators to thoſe of Holland 
and other countries; inſomuch that our ſhips not only 
bring the money to England, but are alſo the general 
carriers of it, for all nations, to Italy. Thus, becauſe 
our ſhipping is principally uſed for the extraction of gold, 
and our country is made greatly a channel for its con- 
veyance, both the ignorant of Portugal and of Great 
Britain imagine the balance of our commerce immenſely 
greater than it really is: for, as I ſaid before, England 
1s only a channel for the greateſt part of the ſpecie our 
ſhips bring from Portugal ; moſt of it going out of the 
kingdom at her eaſtern ports, as ſurely as it enters at the 
weſtern ones; ſo that our gain on the traffic for the pay- 
ments Portugal makes to many other nations by the 
way of England, including freight, commiſſion, profit, 
and charges, may reaſonably be eſtimated at from two 
Such is the 
profit for which we do the buſineſs, run the riſques, and 


bear the odium, in Portugal, belonging to other countries. 


I cannot quit this head without obſerving, that it is ex- 


ceeding ill policy in Portugal to make the riſque of ex- 


tracting gold great; becauſe, according to the difficulties, 
the exchanges will be proportioned more or leſs againſt. 
TT J them. 
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them. And, I muſt add, if we were not the carriers of 
any, it would nevertheleſs go, and more to the diſad- 
vantage of Portugal: for national balances, Ilke thoſe of 
private people, muſt be paid, ought to be ſo, and will be, 


un bullion, let what laws ſoever be made to hinder it. 


The Portugueſe therefore, as our friends and well-wiſhers, 
ought by all means to preſerve to us the advantage of 
being the carriers of their bullion. Nay, the late King 
of Portugal did ſo, on a patriot principle, after his eyes 
were once well opened, as they were in Wingfield and 
Roberts's affair; for it is well known he ever after diſ- 
couraged informations and diligences about the extraction 
of coin, being well ſatisfied of the abſolute neceſſity there 
was for its going out of his kingdom, 

'The great Lord Galway made a ſpeech in the year 1700, 
to his late Portugueſe Majeſty, when that nobleman was 


general there of the Britiſh forces, and ambaſſador from 


Queen Anne, on a project then in agitation at the court 
of Liſbon, to prevent the extraction of bullion : of which 
Lord Galway having received information, he immedi- 
ately demanded an audience of the King, to whom he 
ftrongly and elegantly delivered his ſenſe on the ſubject, 


in the following manner: 


* Your Majeſty cannot be ſufficiently commended for 
the ſteady attention you have always ſhewn to the affairs 


of your government. And the pains you have lately be- 


ſtowed on examining into the balance of trade, is a new 
proof of that merit which would intitle you to the crown, 
had it not deſcended to you from a long and glorious 
line of royal anceſtors. But permit me, fire, to obſerve, 


that there is a greater King; one by whom all kings 


reign, and whoſe providence is over all his works. Ac- 
cording to his diftribution of things, riches belong to 
ſome nations, and induſtry to others; and by theſe means 
the liberality of heaven is made equal to all. Vain, fire, 
are all human counſels, when oppoſed to bis wiſdom ; 
and feeble the efforts, even of royal powers, when directed 
to croſs his will. You have forbid gold to be exported out 
of your dominions, and you would willingly enforce the 
prohibition : but the thing is impracticable. You may re- 
ſtrain your ſubjects, but you cannot ſet bounds to their 
neceſſities, But ſay this was poſſible : ſuppoſe you could 
defeat the induſtry of the northern nations; what would 
be the conſequence ? Their huſbandmen, graziers, wea- 
vers, and all that infinite train of manufacturers that now 
labour quietly at home to clothe and feed your ſubjects, 
would then turn ſoldiers; and, inſtead of ſeeing their 
merchantmen in the river of Lisbon, you would hear of 
their fleets conveying them to Brazil, to fetch much more 
of that gold than you now fetch for them. Beſides, fire, 
if they are gainers by their trade, they thereby be- 
come the natural guarantees of your dominions. It is not 
only their treaty, but intereſts that bind them to your 
ſervices. You have potent enemies, and you require 
powerful friends. The ambition of France knows no 
bounds ; and the pride of Spain will teach her to keep up 
a perpetual claim to your territories and crown. You 
have no recourſe to fruſtrate the views and defeat the en- 
deavours of thofe potentates, but to the maritime powers; 
and, therefore, let me beſeech your majeſty to conſider, 


that every project to diſtreſs them, is in effect a ſcheme to 


deſtroy yourſelf.” 

This ſpeech, it is ſaid, had its defired effet; as ſuch 
fpeeches ever muft have in Portugal; at leaſt while the 
prefent ſyſtems of power and politics remain as they are in 
Europe, or the Portugueſe preſerve their ſenſes; or the 
governing men their true loyalty to their King, and a 
zenerous zeal and patriot love for their country.“ 
Mercator then gives the following account of the nature 
and reaſonableneſs of the privileges to which the Britiſh 
merchants are intitled in Portugal; and the neceſſity 
there.is for ſupporting both them and the national dignity 


of Britain in that kingdom. | 


% Of theſe privileges many were the ſpecial grants, 


doubtleſs for wiſe reafons, of ſeveral of the Kings of 


Portugal in ancient times, and were mere acts of grace 
and favour, till the celebration of Cromwell's treaty: with 


4 John the Fourth, when they became our abſolute right, 


by being declared ſuch in the third article thereof. 
5 1 | 


-. demanded, to return to their ſhips, “ 
at all regarded by the Portugueſe : on th 
are encouraged in unreal 8 
: of their captains, ſeduced from their duty, rouſes, v 
in their refiſtance; debauched in infamos | 
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I ſhall now mention the particular articl 


preſent contended for, as well as © of prin they a 
ſhall ſubjoin a ſhort obſervation — „ d of bc 
I will begin with a very neceſſary one 1 * and o 
of having juſtice duly adminiſtred ; and ich thery traffic 
ought not to be reckoned a favour in an Wat cen Great 
is at preſent too well known to be the 2 in bilde The 
and I am afraid has been for many ages 4 in P N their j! 
there, to regard perſonal influence 9 the admin 
Juſtice, in judicial determinations ; which — a, — ; 
caſioned the treaty's being ſo very ful Wr a tainly 
ulations on that head. | i dn ns - 
he office of judge conſervator is our |; _ 
the 7th nies af - treaty, Whoſe . nary * hear L 
all our cauſes ; but with a right, however for the Uk and re 
to appeal to a body of judges, who are to vive the ſome Pt 
ſentence within four months: which rule is fo far * 
being obſerved, that law-ſuits may be kept under l — 
for forty years. The judge conſervator is 1; * 3 
mier vator is Iker! families 
protect the ſubjects of Great Britain, not from ju ile o 
but wicked or vexatious inſults. But that author N 1 90 
every other, is now taken from him; and our — 3 2 ted 
of the moſt reſpectable figure are thereby bj | * 
the inſolences of the very meaneſt fellows in of 1 
having many of them been carried by ſuch, unbend and * 
examined, both with and without orders from the; riſoner 
periors, to the Newgates and Gatehouſes of the kingdn Fic | 
and fuffered outrages in their houſes and properties, vi 3 
out a poſſibility of obtaining reparation, or any fort tain and 
ſatisfaction whatever; even after proving the legality arded. 
the proceeding, and the innocence of the inſulted ror ch are 
Let every merchant of Great Britain, every ſujet | fance o 
theſe kingdoms, think ſeriouſly of ſuch a ſituation; x that cro! 
never venture more to pronounce a valuable-bgj of might 
their countrymen blameable for ſoliciting, nay denn is ſo far 
ing, for it is their right, protection from ſuch unjuſt treaty, 
violences; or that their judge conſervator may be and ther 
ſtored to his ſtipulated authority for that purpoſe. other na 
As to the navigation articles for America, they areal much thi 
come now of no account: our ſhips are not allowed, u thing fay 
leſs in diſtreſs, to go to any of their colonies, end to ſuccou 
Mazagam and their African iſlands ; and there with at an im 
preference. The right of having houſes of tradein bi The tre: 
zil, and their other ſettlements, is alſo entirely talen i ſecond o 
us. | cept the 
The right of a legal navigation to Portugal, and cat ones, I { 
merce there, with an equitable ſecurity of property, | 
ticularly in periſhable commodities, and ſome of tix | 
owing no duties to the king, are ſtipulated to def « His ſa 
from all vexatious embaraſſments; all of which apt n his 01 
able to reaſon, juſtice and good policy, for them to for ever | 
low of; and yet, in moſt of thoſe articles, our metc the reſt o 
are eternally plagued with vexatious obſiructons Was accul 
plunderings. | | meyerthel 
We have alſo, by ſtipulation, a right to the wer 
fuch arms for our defence as are uſed by the nat "In 
article which I hope is not thought a favour ſor ub b! — er 
joy, becauſe thoſe nations who have no treats brat 
them do the ſame, and ought to do it in every ow tupa] 0 
The liberty of profeſſing our religion likewiſe, 10 ber fat 
this nation has too much dignity to receive ® ' J * 47 
from any in Europe, eſpecially while the ſame in Bi theſe wi 
is granted to the people of all countries in r * Other 100 
That debts owing to our merchants by perſons 7 tey 10 
by the king or inquiſition, ſhould be made go. 1 Ar 
creditors, is certainly a very reaſonable and pgrrt by the 1 
pulation: yet in 5 to the king it 15 not 0 dino 8 
in regard to the inquiſition it is. 3 But ir 
Tbat the kin — any other power, b) ab a . I 
"wage Co. T Any debtors l jeh is te 
tections, ſhall not guard the effects of, our re jil Utemptey 
legal, executions, is likewiſe an article of me lad royal \ 
yet it is frequently and wantonly violated. i pret dolhs, an, 
The not protecting our run-away ſailors» Rel ow 
of changing their religion, and the app n article ＋ 
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ed to rup in debt ; for the payment of 
e are —_— een like cattle to the Portugueſe 


eber lach practices being abſolutely become a 
an 


in Lisbon, to the diſhonour as well as prejudice of 


Grat 540 fury have a right, under the authority of 


+ -rvator, to appoint, out of their own body, 
thell jodge cone the eltects of ſuch of their countrymen 
m— without partners, or inteſtate: which is cer- 
_ ad only a very reaſonable but very neceſſary ar- 
| and can be no evil to Portugal, 
3 erchants ate exempted from hired or perſonal mi- 
3 as well as their domeſtics; and from civil 
je :zus offices, and all church tributes ; which in 
* — are merely reaſonable and agreeable to the 
— of all nations; in others, moſt neceſſary exemp- 
P ns. They have, moreover, the right of having all 
bes for their houſes and perſons, and thoſe of their 
ces, duty free; but this privilege is now made of - 
little conſequence to them. "They have likewiſe, by 
royal decrees and the laws of the land, the right of being 
created as gentlemen, even in the article of criminal pro- 
ſccutions; but it is ſo far loſt to them, that they are con- 
tigually, even from wanton inſolence, treated as ſlaves : 
and they have another privilege, which is that of being 
priſoners at large for debt. By the ſeparate and ſecret 
article, the regulation of duties on our woollen goods is 
made; but, to the manifeſt prejudice both of Great Bri- 
uin and Portugal, it is, like moſt of the others, never re- 

ded, 

c are the Britiſh privileges in Portugal, and the ſub- 
| Gince of the ſtipulations in our favour of the treaty with 
that crown 3 which ignorant perſons have thought full 
of mighty advantages to this nation. Whereas the fact 
is ſo far otherwiſe, that if they join Charles the ſecond's 
reaty, and that of Queen Anne to Oliver Cromwell's, 
and then take a cool view of our ſituation, and that of 
other nations in Portugal, it will be found we are upon 
much the worſt footing with them of any, being in no- 
thing favoured in trade, and yet the only nation obliged 
to ſuccour and protect them, as we frequently have done 
atan immenſe expence. | 

The treaty made between Queen Anne and Peter the 
ſecond of Portugal conſiſting but of two articles, ex- 
cept the preamble and concluſion, and thoſe being ſhort 
ones, I ſhall here give them entire to the public. 


ARTIGCHEE . 
« His facred royal Majeſty of Portugal promiſes, both 
in his own name, and that of his ſucceſſors, to admit 
for ever hereafter, into Portugal, the woollen cloths, and 
the reſt of the woollen manufactures of the Britons, as 
vas accuſtomed, till they were prohibited by the laws; 


neyertheleſs upon this condition, that is to ſay, 


| ART EL 6-H 
That her ſacred royal Majeſty of Great Britain ſhall, in 
ber own name, and that of her ſucceſſors, be obliged, for 
ver hereafter, to admit the wines of the growth of Por- 
tural into Great Britain; ſo that at no time, whether 


un and France, any thing more ſhall be demanded for 
le wines by the name of cuſtom or duty, or by any 


* {hall be imported into Great Britain in pipes or 
ogſheads or other caſks) than what ſhall be demanded 
A ine like quantity or meaſure of French wine, de- 
Ba 15 or abating a third part of the cuſtom or duty. 
wh 7s any time this deduCtion or abatement of cuſtoms, 
"i to be made as aforeſaid, ſhall in any manner be 
1 and prejudiced, it ſhall be juſt and ſawful for his 

royal Majeſty of Portugal again to prohibit the woollen 


| alls, and the reſt of the Britiſh woollen manufactures.“ 


Lauft here obſerve, that the cloth trade is not the only 


* Which we have an excluſive right ; for the treaty 
w "ly gives it for woollen goods in general : and ſuch 
nd © right that we accordingly did enjoy, in its full 
er ſenſe, till the late Dutch conſul, Mr. Heſter- 

bound the means, of explaining it away in favour of 


dere ſhall be peace or war between the kingdoms of Bri- 


aber title whatſoever, directly or indirectly, (whether 
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his nation; who thereupon began introducing Dutch 
cloths, now increaſed to a great trade. And the French 
have ſince taken the like advantage of our ſupineneſs, to 


traffic in cloths to Portugal, though in ſecret ; and the 


better to cover it, their cloths go with Englith marks, 
tickets, and package, though they are well enough known : 
and for many other kinds of their woollen goods, they 
are imported into Portugal openly, and in very great quan- 
tities. | 
From the ſenſe of the treaty, enforced by many years 
practice, I think it is clear, that we have the fole ex- 
cluſive right of importing woollen goods of alt kinds into 
Portugal; and we are the only nation who give them an 
equivalent for that right; the conditions whereof, to their 
advantage, being duly obſerved by us, ſurely demands as 
honourable an obſervation, on their part, of the ſtipula- 
tions made in our favour; and l ſee no reaſon for ſuffer- 
ing ourſelves quietly to be elbowed out of our rightful 
ag mg by any intruders whatever. | 

n regard to our national dignity, weight, and privileges, 
I have only to add, as a ſerious truth, that the Portugueſe 


people laugh, nay cry ſhame on us, for giving them ſo 


tamely and readily up, The French act in all points 
with a quite different ſpirit: they have no treaty, no 
privileges, but from favour; and yet, from being better 
ſupported, their merchants gain ground on ours every 
day, And as to the flag of France, they make it greatly 
reſpected in Portugal, and every where elſe: whereas 
the Britiſh flag has too frequently ſuffered indignities. 

It is evident, both from reaſon and obſervation, that in 
Portugal, the nation that beſt ſupports its dignity will, in 
the end, be the prevailing one in commerce. It is the 
nature of the people to requite ſpirit in thoſe they have to 
do with, and they always reſpect it wherever it appears. 
If any man can point out one advantage we ever got by 
making conceſhons there, I ſhall be very glad to learn a 
truth at preſent unknown to me; as it alſo would be to 
me to have a ſingle inſtance produced, where ſpirited pro- 


ceedings have failed of obtaining their juſt and honourable 


ends; for, indeed, the Portugueſe are no fools.” 

The author then ſhews the cauſes of the late contentions 
in Portugal, in which the conduct of the Britiſh mer- 
chants there has been greatly miſrepreſented. Among 
other inſtances of the vexations and perſecutions to which 
the Britiſh merchants are liable in Portugal, he mentions 
the following. 7 | 

A Britiſh houſe of great figure, that had large warehouſes 
at a country-ſeat they hired about a league above Liſbon, 
on the banks of the river, had a viſitation -there by the 


very meancſt officers of the cuſtom-houſe, under a pre- 


tence of ſearching for ſmuggled goods, The family being 
in town, and only one ſervant there, who had not the 
keys of the warehouſes ; on their being demanded to be 
opened, the officers were told by the ſervant, that he 


would ſend for his matters and the keys, as he immediately 


did: but they inſolently, and without a legal authority, 


broke open the doors; and, finding nothing to ſeize, left 


the warehouſes expoſed to plunder, as the gentlemen 
found them when they arrived ; for they went thither di- 
rely, with their keys, on receiving the notice that was 
ſent them. This, like all other violenges, no ſort of 
ſatisfaction could be obtained for: and yet, if thoſe fel- 
lows had carried but a pound of foreign tobacco, ſnuff, 
or ſoap, or a ſingle pack of foreiga cards, and then 
ſwore they had found them there, the houſe would have 
been confiſcated and ruined. 

The 17th article of the treaty expreſsly ſays, If it hap- 
pens that any controverſy does ariſe between the fad 
King's inſpectors, officers or miniſters, and the (aid mer- 
chants, concerning the goodneſs of fiſh, or any other 
ſorts of proviſions whatſoever, which ſhall be carried ta 
any of the ſaid King's dominions ; the ſame ſhall be de- 
termined by the arbitration of good men, provided they 
are Portugueſe, who ſhall be equally choſen by the ma- 
giſtrate of the place, and the conſul of the Engliſh nation, 


and they ſhall determine the buſineſs in ſuch a manner, 


that no damage may accrue to the owner in the mean 

time while the matter is in diſpute. 

Notwithſtanding the equitable precautions in his article 
of 
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of the treaty, the health-officers are guilty of ſuch atbi- 
trary inſolences and plunderings, as are wicked and in- 


famous to the higheſt degree. For example, in the ſum- 
mer of the year 1752, a great quantity of foreign grain 


- being then at Lisbon, under falſe and-ridiculous pretences, 


they exerciſed ſuch tyrannies as would diſgrace even a 
Barbary government. They ſeized whole warehouſes of 
corn, fined the owners of it, condemned the grain, and 
threw conſiderable quantities, at the expence of their 
owners, into the river. From others they took bribes to 
be quiet ; which was the real end they drove at, and not 


the ſafety of the public; for it is well known the people * 


of that office are capable, for money, of ſuffering the 
very plague to be imported and fold. With ſuch pro- 
ceedings, it muſt be concluded, all the holders of grain 
were greatly terrified ; inſomuch that the prices of wheat, 
and eſpecially Engliſh, which is not ſo fit for keeping as 


Streights * at any time, and was that year, from a 


wet harveſt, of an inferior quality, fell fifty, ſixty, nay 
ſeventy per cent. in price; ſo that the whole commerce 


did not loſe leſs that ſummer than 50,000 l. flerling, be- 


ſides the ſums given in bribes to thoſe harpies, the health- 
officers. On that occaſion the whole Portugueſe nation 
cried ſhame on ſuch proceedings ! however the ſpoilers 
found protection, the merchants were plundered without 
redreſs, and the dealers in Engliſh grain ſuffered more in 
proportion than any others. I muſt here beg leave to in- 


ſtance one barbarous act of their wanton tyranny, which 


was as follows : 


Two Engliſh houſes, who had a great deal of our country 
wheat on hand, finding their corn begin to ſuffer in qua- 
lity, from the hot weather and weave], joined together in 
a petition to the health-office, for leave to ſhip it off, un- 
der bond ſecurity for producing certificates of its being 
landed in other countries; which petition was rejected, 
under the unwarrantable and improbable pretence, that 
they might convey it to other parts of Portugal, and ob- 
tain forged certificates to cover the fraud: whilſt their 
real motive for the refuſal was, not to- let a commodity 
get out of their power which they had hopes of ſqueezing 
gains from. And, as a proof of the iniquity of this pro- 
ceeding, I can aver, that the corn-was afterwards ſold 
for making bread at Lisbon ; alſo, that it made very good 
bread ; and yet it was embaraſſed in its ſales by the 
health-officers, to the great loſs of thoſe who had ſued 
for a juſt and reaſonable right, and were refuſed it. 

The hard impoſitions that even attend the very unload- 
ing of corn, on its arrival at Lisbon, can be vouched for 
by almoſt every maſter of à ſhip that uſes the trade. It 
muſt be eaſily conceived, that hardly any cargo of corn 
can be navigated without receiving ſome little damage, 
either from heating, or water made by the ſhip on her 
paſſage. The firſt kind of prejudice is always removed 
by care in the warel.Huſe, after it is landed; and for the 
ſecond, any corn damaged by ſalt water, it has been cuſto- 
mary to fell for what it might be found worth, to feed 
hogs or other animals with; for corn can hardly be ſo 
bad as not to ſerve well for ſome neceſſary uſe. Vet 
health-officers have been ſo tyrannical of late, as to throw 
into the river great quantities of grain but little damaged, 
and ſometimes when it was not at all ſo, merely to pro- 
cure iniquitous fees for themſelves. It was not long ago 
that a merchant had a cargo of corn conſigned to him, 
ſome of which was ſpoilt, by the ſhip's making water 
on the voyage; when he heard of it, he ordered the da- 
maged wheat to be thrown over-board : no, ſays the 
health-officer, there muſt be a diligence done, and fees 
paid: the gentleman replied, there was no neceſſity for 
any ſuch diligence, ſince all it could do was to cauſe the 
corn to be thrown away, and he did not want to preſerve 
it : but his remonſtrances were in vain, for the pick- 
pocket innovation was inſiſted on. 

Such were the tranſactions in the year 1752; and in 
the following ſummer, another game was play'd equally 
tyrannical and unjuſt, The harveſt had failed in Spain, 
and the crop alſo proved very ſhort in Portugal : however, 
in the latter kingdom there was a very conſiderable ſtock 
of foreign grain on hand ; and, though the price of it was 


taiſed, yet the merchants went on ſelling it in their uſual 


Down falls corn, on this proceeding, 


had ſent for the corn, about which they were trend 


which they were ſo arbitrarily expoſed. 


inhabitants of England, trading (as has been ale 
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— without any 7 
in their proceedings. They were n Pra 
ſiderable time, that orders Ewe 8 fo Fa 
farther great quantities, as was au IT un 
ture ſupply : but in the month of Auguſi jult the 1 
ous time for embaraſſments to 'the Rock 0 * dg. 
repreſentations having been made, out com and, a. 
dination to circumſcribe and impede the fl "17a & 
nay, in effect to take it, in that critical feafon T 
proprietors hands; or at leaſt, Putting it out 4 
to uſe the proper means for its preſervation . yaa 
poſing many people to ruin: nay more, 
liable to a treatment due only to the vil 
that even without the power of being heard in the 
defence; for the order expreſsly directed the pug, 
the corn market to take out ſecret information, 0 
ing all tranſgreſſors of it, and tranſmit them * | 
cretary of ſtate, for the King to determine * 5 
ment in his cloſet. | 


fraud, or 


fal 5 c a five and tuen 
cent. in its prices; which might make the difference, 


near another fifty thouſand pounds on the year's u 
beſides the danger to the merchants, from Falſe inform 


tions, of ſequeſtration, corporal puniſhment, aud 


ment from the kingdom; all againſt the force f "di 
determinations, as well as. reaſon and cuſtom: 2 
againſt the ſanction of a national treaty ; in the tenth 
ticle of which there is this ſtipulation, © And ther 


of this republic (England) may freely carry arms, a 


fiſh, and all other ſorts of merchandiſe, into the k 


doms, ports, and territories of the King of-Portugyl 


ſell the ſame at their pleaſure, either by retail o xd 
ſale, to any perſon whatſover, and for whatever ws 
they can get; and they ſhall not be prohibited, cn 
ſcribed, or incapacitated, by his ſaid royal Majeſty, uk 


- miniſters, governors, farmers of the revenues, or m 
nopolies, or by any chamber, or juriſdiction of a f 


bunal either public*or private.“ 
Such were the ſecurities under which the med 


I have before deſcribed. I have now only to add on 
the ſubject, that foreign grain is, by the very lawsdt 
kingdom, a free trade; owing no kind of duty wü 
King, nor any fee whatever to his officers, except ati 
for an entry at the corn-table ; and, therefore, ther 

no lawful plea for cduſing the prejudices our merci 
were made to ſuffer, or the very alarming danges| 


The author then continues to point out ſome fut 
grievances, to which the Britiſh merchants are expoſe 
Portugal. He ſays, that part of the ſeparate, or ſec 
article of the treaty begins thus: © That the people a 


mentioned) in the kingdoms, douminions, ports or K 
ritories of the ſaid King, ſhall not pay more duties u 
taxes, but only in the manner following, viz. that 0 


Evog'ith goods, merchandiſe, and manufactures ſal cc 


exceed 23 per cent, on their valuation, for the pxym 
of the duties; and they ſhall be favourably valuth 
cording to the regimen (or book of rates) of the cue 
houſe, and the ancient laws of the kingdom; and | 
poſe there ſhould be any motive for raiſing the value 


by reaſon of a riſe in the real value of goods and me 


chandiſe, it ſhall not be done but by the conſent, 
the preſence of two Engliſh merchants, who red 
dwell in Portugal, and are choſen by the Engliſh on 
and, granting that the merchandiſe ſhould fall 1 
preſent or future exact value, the valuation a 


| ſhall be determined by diſintereſted perſons, who 1 
choſen by the Engliſh conſul and the officers of the 


houſe.” 27 
Such are the ſtipulations for regulating the duties 


Mr , no# 
Britiſh manufactures in Portugal ; but theſe. are uus, 


little attended to in that kingdom as the relt, de 
manifeſt injury, and indeed to theirs alſo. "4 
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ſequences of which are, that theſe 
ion. N and moſt of the traffic in them 
branches ” landeſtine, to the great prejudice of the fair 
becom I alſo of the royal revenue of Portugal. Be- 
poder? 1 lies ſo very convenient for ſmuggling in her 
ba Rrong ſilks, that, if not timely check'd, they 
cheap 15 llibly undermine a very great part of our ſtuff- 
putt i Portugal, which can only be preſerved by a better 
* regulation of the duties thoſe goods are to pay. 
and Ja OE a practice of late for the provedors, or chief 
Ichs * he cuſtom-houſe, to act in ſo capricious and 
ae al 1 manner, that our merchants can make no 
a calculations on hardly any thing they deal in, not- 
Ftanding there is a printed book of rates; and there 
V - 
1 wy in the qualities of merchandiſe; but their 
— are no farther attended to than as the ſu- 
. I (hall furniſh two inſtances, out of 


perior pleaſes. 


i nenagement. , 
2 pv by ſome Engliſh cloths, of a quality often 


the gentleman thoſe belonged to. The 
1 te _—_ put them at their uſual rate; the 
5 of che cuſtom-houſe inſiſted they ſhould pay ac- 
5 another : the owner remonſtrated on the in- 
lice of ſoch a demand: every valuer in the cuſtom- 
ouſe peremptoriſy aſſerted they could not poſſibly have 
n higher eſtimation than their old one given, without a 
anifeſt injury to the merchant ; yet the chief officer per- 
Red in bis demand. The- merchant appealed to the 
ioher tribunals, his cloths lying all the while, I believe 
ar 2 twelvemonth, open in the cuſtom-houſe, but 
auld obtain no redreſs, and was forced to ſubmit to the 
mpolition, ; ; 
The ſecond inſtance I ſhall produce was concerning printed 
nens. One Engliſh houſe diſpatched, in the beginning 
fx week, ſome caſes of them, at the uſual rate of pay- 
as duties ſor ſuch goods, which had always been regular 
1d certain: about the middle of the ſame week, another 
noliſh houſe ſent to diſpatch ſome caſes of the very ſame 
ods, both for kinds and qualities, and the valuers de- 
ared the rates for them to be as uſual. But Mr. Chief 
rector peremptorily inſiſted they ſhould pay more than 
at. per cent. higher duties. The owner remonſtrated, 
ut in vain; he was obliged to pay the unreaſonable exac- 
jon; nay the duties were afterwards raiſed greatly higher. 
Vhen that gentleman reproached the cuſtom-houſe va- 
ers for the impoſition, thinking it was their fault, the 
vor men ſhruzg'd up their ſhoulders, and ſhaking their 


ae as badly uſed as yourſelf. Since L-— T—— 
came over here, and did nothing, you muſt look upon 
yourſeives as given into the hands of this man, as we 
are, fur him to do what he pleaſes with.” | 

uch capricious and unreaſonable exactions, made with- 
ut any the leaſt previous notice, deſtroy all calculation, 
nd render uncertain every rule by which merchants can 
nd do regulate their proceedings; and therefore are acts 
| the moſt barbarous oppreſſion and injuftice. 

uch were the violences and injuries that have from time 
d time created uneaſineſs in the minds of our merchants 
* Liſbon ; and as they were contrary to ſtipulated regu- 
ions, they were certainly ſtronger grounds for com- 
faint; and for any the merchants might make for ſuch 
dong and dangers as I have mentioned, I am very cer- 
el every candid reader will excuſe, nay commend them. 
bey were, upon too good grounds, put under an extra- 
Kinary apprehenſion ſome time ago. A method was taken 
P Quiet their fears on that head, which effectually did it. 
bey were, however, at the ſame time, promiſed their 
"ances ſhould alſo be redreſſed, and their juſt privi- 
ess Teftored : but what has been the event thereof? 
fader, thou ſhalt be impartially informed : for the fol- 


C The few remainin powers of our judge conſerva- 
., Protecting the Engliſh merchants, have been en- 
by / taken awa 


a Maje 5 8 by a public printed decree of his moſt 


in officers in the cuſtom-houſe, whoſe ſoles 


undreds that might be produced, of his overbearing and 


eas, replied, * What, ſir, would you have us todo? we 


. 8 novelties have happened within the two years laſt 
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2dly. Our corn trade has been made ten times more pre- 

carious, and the perſons and fortunes of our merchants 

rendered unſaſe from the worſt and moſt arbitrary vio- 

lences, warranted by a written ordination of the King of 

Portugal's, which was ſtuck up on the doors of the corn 

market in Liſbon : its whole tenor expreſsly contrary to 

the tenth article of the treaty ; which they now ſo ef- 

fectually annul, as to diſpatch no petition about corn in 

which a right from that treaty is claimed, 

3dly. By a decree of the King of Portugal's, in favour 

of that righteous officer called the provedot of the cuſtom- 

houſe, all caſes, wrappers, barrels, and package what- 

ſoever, are made his due, of any merchandiſe imported 

into Portugal, and may be taken by him in ſpecie, if he 

pleaſes, A moſt unjuſt ordination, as well as enormous 

tax; for the package is certainly as much the merchant's 

as the goods it contains; and, in ſome caſes, ſuch as but- 

ter, rice and flour, for example, cannot be ſeparated. In 

ſhort, never was there a law ſo unreaſonable or ſo unjuſt ! 

That officer's chief pay aroſe formerly from à duty only 

on package, which the Kings of Portugal might have 

ſome grounds for exacting, as it was a light charge to 

the merchant ; but henceforward it may be made what 

an arvitrary officer pleaſes : though, in fat, we ought to 
pay no ſort of duty on package, as by a decree of King 
Emanuel's, now incorporated with our rights, we are 
Intitled to import, free of duties, canvas, wrappers, bags, 
and other neceſſarics, for carrying on of our bufinets, 
provided they are for our uſe, and not for ſale. 

4thly. The inſecurity of the perſons and” fortunes of our 
merchants, from the beforc-mentioned corn-ordination, 
the new diamond law; and, above all, the unprecedented 

baniſhment of a Britiſh merchant, without a crime and 
without a hearing, on a pretence of what Portugal had 
nothing to do with. 

The enumerating of theſe facts are the beſt and ſulleſt 
vindication of our merchants at Lisbon that can, or need 
to be given for their proceedings, in appealing to their 
ſovereign, through the proper channel of his miniſtry, for 
his royal ſupport and protection. They are well known 
to have hearts filled with zeal, loyalty, duty, and affection 
for thefr King, and a becoming reſpe& for all who are 
In authority under him. But they would no longer de- 
ſerve the name of Britons, if they acted in a manner fo 
unbecoming of themſelves, as to forget that juſtice is their 

due, and legal liberty their birthright. There never was 
a more falle or injurious opinion propagated, than that 
our merchants at Lisbon are either factious, turbulent, or 
unreaſonable ; they are not ſo, but the reverſe : and as 
their cauſe is juſt, they truſt it muſt prevail. 

I promiſed to give the public ſome examples of our flag's 
having been inſulted, and the perſons allo of his Mijeſty's 
naval officers : which I ſhall now content myſelt with 
having only mentioned; as, if any peiſon is deſirous of 
a more particular information, it may be hd from almoſt 
any gentleman who has lived many years in Portugal, 

I did intend, in ſome future letter, to have delivered 
my ſentimetits on the ſubject of a propoſal, made ſome 
time ago, for taking off the bounty on exported corn ; the 
immediate conſequence of which ſcheme's taking place, 
muſt have been an entire ſtoppage of all exportation of 
grain, or a reduction of the rents of lands a full fifth 
part from their preſent value. | 

It is a miſtaken notion in Great Britain, that other nations 
cannot ſubſiſt without our corn, which the preſent year 
gives an undeniable proof of. There has been almoſt a 
total failure of the crops in Spain, very ſhort ones in Por- 
tugal, and hardly enough in France for their national ſup- 
port; and yet there has been no demand for Engliſh grain 
in thoſe countries; nay, very little has gone, becauſe it was 
too dear, And their ports have been, notwithſtanding, 
regularly ſupplied with more than ſufficient quantities; 
which they had on better terms from the Levant, Naples, 
Sicily, Sardinia, Philadelphia, Virginia, Dantzick, and 
Koningsberg. And ſuch being the caſe this year, how 
much more muſt it be when France and Spain are them- 


| ſelves conſiderable exporters ? as is frequently the caſe. 


This makes it evident, that our corn can never find a 
foreign expence, but at prices proportionate for its qua- 
| 7U | | lity 
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lity to chat of other nations; and as it has generally been, 
and now is, above its proportionate price to thoſg of other 
nations, the bounty cannot be taken off, without obliging 
the farmers to ſell ſo much lower as to make up the dif- 
ference; and from the farmers, I am convinced, the 
abatements muſt be made on the landlords. So that the 
ſingle alternative is this, unleſs we reduce our tillage, 
either the government muſt pay the bounty, or the-landed 
gentlemen lower their rents, near, or quite a fifth part, 
from what they are now eat.“ 

PorRTUGUEsE America. The Portugueſe poſſeſs only Bra- 
zil, or Braſil, in America: but this part of the new world 
is ſo extenſive, fertile, and rich, that they have no rea- 
ſon to complain of their diviſion. : 

Brazil is ſituated between 35 and 36 deg. of W. lon. and be- 
tween the equator and 35 of S. lat. being 2500 miles long, 

and 700 broad; bounded by the river Amazon, and the 
Atlantic ocean, on the north ; by the ſame ocean on the 
caſt ; by the river Plata on the ſouth ; and by a chain of 
mountains, which divide it from Spaniſh America, and 
the country of the Amazons, on the weſt. | 
It is divided into the fifteen captainſhips of Para, Ma- 
rignan, Siara, Petagues, Rio- Grande, Payraba, Ta- 
mara, Pernambuco, Bahia or the bay of All Saints, Ilheos, 
Porto-Seguro, Spirito-Sancto, Rio-Janeiro, St. Vincent, 
and Del-Rey. ; 

There are ſome ſmall iſlands on the coaſt of Brazil, where 
ſhips touch ſometimes for proviſions in their voyage to 
the South ſea; particularly Fernando, in 3 deg. of S. 
lat, St. Barbaras, in 28 deg. of S. lat. and St. Katha- 
rine's alſo in 28 deg, of 8. lat. 
The land is rather low than high near the coaſt ; but ex- 
ceeding pleaſant, being chequered with woods and ſavan- 
nahs, or large meadows, and the trees for the moſt part 
evergreens. However, on the weſt-ſide of it, far within 
land, are the high mountains which ſeparate it from the 
Spaniſh province of La Plata ; and in theſe are innumer- 
able ſprings and lakes, from whence iſſue abundance of 
rivers, that fall into the great rivers Amazon and La 
Plata, or run acroſs the country from weſt to eaſt, and 
fall into the Atlantic ocean; which laſt are very numerous, 
and of great uſe to the Portugueſe in turning their ſugar- 
mills. . | 
Alvarez Cabral, a Portugueſe, driven there in his voyage 
to the Eaſt Indies by a ſtorm in 1501, took poſſeſſion of 
this country for the crown of Portugal ; but Americus 
Veſpuſius was the perſon who properly diſcovered it, hav- 
ing traverſed almoſt all the coaſts from the river of the 
Amazons to that of Plata, which at preſent make almoſt 
the limits of Brazil from north to ſouth. 
The inland part of Brazil is not as yet well known; the 
Portugueſe not having penetrated above 240 miles, be- 
cauſe the vaſt countries which ſeparate it from Peru are 
inhabited by innumerable Indians who love liberty, and 
who diſpute foot by foot the poſſeſſion of a country 
which belongs to them, and of which they look upon all 
ſtrangers as the uſurpers. 
The French were the firſt who attempted to divide Bra- 
zil with the Portugueſe ; and for this purpoſe, in 1550, 

eſtabliſhed themſelves there at the mouth of Rio- Janeiro, 
where they raiſed a fort, and laid the foundations of a pretty 
numerous colony : but the Portugueſe expelled them in 
1558, and built in the place of this fort the city of St. 
Sebaſtian, which is now famous for its extenſive com- 
merce. 
The Dutch, in the following century, were more dan- 
gerous enemies to the Portugueſe than the French ; and 
by their Weſt India company, eſtabliſhed at Amſter- 
dam in 1623, ſignaliſed their firſt exploits againſt Spain, 
of which Portugal then made a part, by the taking of Per- 
nambuco, Tamara, Payraba, and Tignares. 
The count of Naſſau, who was ſent there in 1636, in 
quality of this company's governor general, added to theſe 
conqueſts the governments of Siara and Marignan ; ſo that 
of the fifteen governments which compoſe Brazil, the 
Dutch poſſeſſed ſeven. | 
But this progreſs being ſtopped in 1641 by the truce con- 
cluded between the States-General and Portugal, which 
ſometime befure had extricated itſelf from the Spaniſh 
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dominion ; the Portugueſe reaped ſuch 
from this relaxation, as alſo from the ind C 1 
rice of the Dutch company's directors waer min 
into Brazil in 1654 to take upon them . had pu 
of it, that in 1655 they had repaired all d., Een 
re-entered the poſſeſſion of all that the Dus bas 
from them during the ſpace of 20 yea. , l. 
The States general ſtrove in vain. to remedy ij 
tion, by the war they declared againſt 3 , n 
and, in virtue of a treaty concluded in 166 4 * 10 
diation of the King of England, were ee 


bli 
all their pretenſions to Brazil, on 1 WET 


* the Portugueſe. "mf 
t is to this peace of 1661 that the P 
owe all the repoſe of their colonies, _ 1 « 
of Europe the great trade they drive on Ny, 
means of ſeveral ſhips, which depart yearly hs , 
for the bay of All Saints, Pernambuco, and Riv. r 
the three moſt conſiderable governments of thok wh 
compoſe Brazil, | 
It will be ſufficient to ſpeak here of theſe three 
ments, whereof the capitals, St. Salvador, Oln 
St. Sebaſtian, are in ſome reſpects the ſtaples of 4 
European merchandiſe which come to Brazil, and x 
thoſe with which Brafil furniſhes Europe, 
The bay of All Saints, or Baiba de Todo Sanctos, upon then 
thern coaſt of which the city of St. Salvador, the cu 
of Brazil, and reſidence of the viceroy, is lud 
famous for its tobacco - plantations, which in ſome 
advance to upwards of 50 leagues up the country, 
It is true, that ſome governments, eſpecially that of Riv-] 
neiro, produce as good tobacco; but the inhabitans; 
prohibited to plant more than they have either an o 
ſion for themſelves, or for the trade they carry on wi 
the Spaniards of Buenos-Ayres, to promote the fil 
that of All Saints bay. 
The city of St. Salvador lies in 14 deg. of $. lat, inal 
tuation of little advantage for the conveniency of thei 
habitants, but well fortified near the coaſt, and almoſti 
acceſſible. = 
Moſt of the warehouſes are between the city and ti 
port; but the tranſport of merchandiſe is on that {i 
very difficult, requiring cranes, and other machines, 
raiſe them over the ramparts. However, there 1sanoth 
mountainous, but very long and troubleſome way, ve 
the Negroes are obliged to ſerve like beaſts of bunte 
carrying their maſters in ſedans, and all the merchand 
on their backs, 
The inhabitants of St. Salvador are rich, and ſeem i 
of commerce. The port, which is but 200 fathan 
from the city, is excellent, and capable of containing | 
veral veſſels. The Liſbon fleet arrives there yearly 
the month of June; and in Auguſt all the ſhips wi 
ſeparated from this fleet, for Pernambuco, Rio- Jauer 
Marignan, Payraba, Tamara, and the other ports of ü 
coaſt of Brazil, rendezvous there for returning. 
The number of ſhips this fleet conſiſts ef is not cem 
but may be ſuppoſed to amount to 40 or 50, ny 
from 12 to 36 pieces of cannon. T7 
It is alſo to the bay of All Saints that the Portugt 
India and African ſhips come; the cargoes of 2 ; 
in general being tobacco, the principal commodity, F 
mon ſugar, ſugar candy, indigo, whale fins and dd, 
whales reſorting abundantly to the bay from June io 
tember; cotton, oil, balſam capaiva, ee. 7 
ayra-brava, ſome cinnamon, long pepper, Sibbe * 
phants teeth brought from the coalt of ones . 
from Angola, leather of the country, ſilks, TS 11 
ing and perfumes, ſaffron, rocou, lacca, * i the 
cocoa's fit for inlaid work upon account ok the 


neſs, and others ſo ſmall as to ſorm the gone pr” 
ambergreaſe, which the ſea ſometimes calts in \ernmen 

amethyſts, whereof there is a mine in this ü 1 

gold found in the ſand of a river in the K 5 aft! 

Vincent, the fifth of which belongs to the ** ora 

all kinds of confects dry and liquid, among m 

ges, Citrons, lemons, and ananas. brand 


The Liſbon fleet brings to St. Salvador wines, 
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paper, all ſorts of copper and iron uten- 
iſtly, all neceſlaries of life not met with in Brazil. 
gl, rovinces of Brazil may produce a ſufficiency of 


. to ſupply all the reſt, without having 
* pt te but the Portugueſe policy has hin- 
2 culture of vines, and the ſowing of corn, that 
de iudabitants of Brazil might be always neceſſitated to 
3 recourſe to Portugal. The ſame political views have 
5 ſolowed by the Spaniards, at leaſt in ſome parts. of 
_ tes: the planting of vines being allowed onl 
heir colonies; Y © 5 * 
a peru, becauſe they cannot ſend a ſufficiency there by 
h ſea. 
5 ſhips which come from Goa, and touch at 
-A bay of All Saints, in their return to Europe, that St. 
dalrador, and the reſt of Brazil, are furniſhed with the 
bices, drugs, and merchandiſe of the eaſt; it is alſo by 
. African ſhips from the ports of Angola and Congo, 
that they receive their negroes, elephants teeth, wax, 
honey, civet, gold, and all other particulars from theſe 
1 but uſually theſe merchandiſes, the ſlaves ex- 
— are ſent to Portugal by the Liſbon fleet. 
pambuce, called by the Dutch Fernambuc, is ſituated be- 
een the diſtricts of the bay of All Saints and Tamara 
its capital, and almoſt only town, being Olinda, 100 
1-zoves from St. Salvador. 
This city is one of the largeſt and moſt populous of Bra- 
zl, ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, upon an eminence. 
The port is ſmall, and of difficult entrance: however, 
ſeveral ſhips reſort there from Portugal, the Canaries, and 
ome other diſtricts of Brazil; without which it could 
ſearce ſubſiſt, being deſtitute of almoſt all the neceſſaries 
of life, 
Notwithſtanding theſe inconveniencies, its trade is pretty 
conſiderabie in wood and ſugar; the ſoil proving very 
good for the latter, and the other being found in, abun- 
dance throughout the whole government, particularly 
in the place which the Portugueſe call O Matta de Brazil, 
10 leagues from Olinda, where it is the beſt, and is cut 
in greateſt plenty. This wood is called in Europe 
ſometimes Brazil word, and ſometimes Pernambuco wood, 
de Brazil wood. : 
In the whole province are reckoned to the amount of 
100 ſugar-mills, each mill affording, one year with an- 
other, about 2000 lb. of ſugar. The reſt of this com- 
merce is much upon the footing of that in All Saints 
bay. 
_ St. Sebaſtian is the capital of this government, 
being lituated in 23 deg. of S. lat. on the weſt of the 
met, about 2 leagues from the ſea. The plain which 
ſurrounds it, and the banks of the river Janeiro, are ex- 
tremely fertile in ſugar-canes, indigo, tobacco, and cot- 
on. Wheat has alſo been ſown there with ſucceſs ; but 
there is no commerce of it, no more than of tobacco, for 
12 already alledged in ſpeaking of the trade of the 
ay of All Saints, 
ie mountains ſurrounding this plain abound with Brazil 
wood; which, together with ſugar, indigo, cotton, lea- 
ther, and train-oil, make the principal trade of Rio- Ja- 
dro, and are ſufficient to enrich the inhabitants, who 
ae the moſt opulent, and the moſt addicted to traffic, of 
al the Brazilians, 
ar ſugar, and other plantations, are cultivated by ne- 
E 411 all other parts; but they have beſides ſeveral 
. lan families among them, who work at theſe planta- 
Thy yet enjoy an entire liberty, whilſt the others are 
"MK in an unſupportable ſlavery. 
»particularly with the Portugueſe of Rio- Janeiro, that 
1 of Buenos-Ayres carry on a trade, and ſup- 
4 "ay with flour, biſket, with ſalted and dried fiſh be- 
7 * Len, in exchange ſugar, tobacco, in- 
Which th 3, brandy, and ſeveral European merchandiſe, 
© rortupueſe ſhips import to Rio-Janeiro. 
tandies the Portugueſe ſupply the Spaniards with 
at of two f, | : 
Ces f orts; the one extracted from wine, which 
lin . Liſbon ; and the other from ſugar, called 
ad 6? made in the country, which is of a bad quality, 
Th = unwholſome. 
e ot 


er principal towns are Para or Belim, St. Lewis, 


POS 


Siara, St. Luc, Tignares, Payraba, Tamara, Receif, 
Ilheos, Santa Cruz, Spirito Sano, and St. Vincent, 
The diamond mines lie to the weſtward of St. Sebaſtian, 
and are farmed by his Portugueſe Majeſty to a company 
at Rio-Janeiro, for the annual rent of 138,000 cruſa- 
does, or 26,0001. ſterling, on condition that they ſhall 
not employ any more than 600 ſlaves in theſe mines. 
See Diamend, 
But the Brazils are moſt remarkable for their rich mines 
of gold, the firſt of which was diſcovered in 1680, near 
St. Salvador; and aſter this many others were found in 
ſeveral patts of the country, which have greatly enriched 
the European world, as they furniſh 5 millions ſterling of 
gold every year, of which a fifth belongs to the King, 
The Brazil wood alſo produces to the value of 30,000 1. 
annually ; and the produce of this country alone ſupports 
the crown of Portugal, which, on every other fide, has 
been ftript of its once invaluable trade. OE 
POST, denotes the diſpatch a courier or letter-carrier 
makes, by changing horſes from time to time : hut the 
word 1s alſo applied to the perſon himſelf, the houſes 
where he takes up and lays down his charge, and the 
ſtages and diſtances between houſe and houſe ; whence 
the phraſes, poſt-boy, poſt horſe, poſt- houſe, &c. 
Lewis Hornigk has an expreſs treatiſe on poſts ; of which 
he makes four kinds, on horſeback, in chariots, in boats, 
and on foot; which laſt kind is in uſe in Italy, Turky, 
and Peru. : 
Herodotus aſcribes the origin of poſts to Cyrus or Xerxes ; 
but the poſts inſtituted by thoſe princes were no more than 
couriers, 
In effect, poſts on the preſent footing are but a modern 
invention; though ſome go back as bigh as Charlemaign. 


It is certain, it was the policy, or rather the diffidence, 


of Lewis XI., of France, that they owed their riſe to; 
that uneaſy prince firſt ſettling them by an ordonnance of 
the. 19th of June 1464, to be the ſooner and more ſurely 
advertiſed of what paſled in his kingdom, and in the neigh- 
bouring ſtates. 

From France the inſtitution propagated itſelf by degrees 
through the ſeveral other parts of Europe. In Ger» 
many poſts were firſt ſettled by the Count de Taxis at 
his own expence ; in acknowledgment of which the Em- 
peror Matthias, in 1616, gave him in fief the charge of 
poſtmaſter under him and his ſucceſſors. 

In England poſts were firſt eſtabliſhed by act of parlia- 
ment, 12th Charles II. which enabled the King to ſettle 
a general poſt-office, and appoint a governor. In the 
Iſt year of King William III. an act of parliament paſſed 
in Scotland for ereCting a poſt-office in that kingdom z 
but, after the union, an act of parliament paſſed, the gth 
of Queen Anne, for uniting both offices, and ſettling 
one general poſt-office throughout all the Britiſh domi- 
nions. There is alſo a general poſt office in Ireland, in- 
dependent of that in England. See Letters, 

The Englith poſt-office is now managed by two commiſ- 
ſioners, or poſtmaſters general; who have under them 
about forty other officers, of their own appointing, who 


are all ſworn, and give ſecurity for the faithful diſcharge 
of their reſpective duties; as the receiver, comptrolle?, 


accomptant, © clerks of the ſeveral roads, a window- 
man, and 16 ſorters, for the inland ofice. For the fo- 
reign office are a comptroller, an alphabet-keeper, 6 
clerks, and a foreign officer, belides ſolicitors and clerks, 
and 67 letter- carriers. 

On this grand office depend 182 poſtmaſters in Great 
Britain; who keep regular offices in their ſtages, and 
ſub-poſtmaſters in their branches. 

T hough the number of letters in England was anciently 
very inconſiderable; yet it is now ſo much increaſed, that 
this office, before the addition of the penny-poſt, was 
farmed at 50,0001. a year. See Letters, and Fund, 
The Great Mogul performs part of his poſtage by pi- 
geons, kept in ſeveral places, for the conveyance of let- 
ters on extraordinary occaſions, who will carry them from 
one end of that vaſt empire to another. The fame ves 
bicles have been uſed by the Dutch in ſieges: and at this 
day, Tavernier obſerves, the conſul of Alexandretta ſends 
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news daily to Aleppo, in five hours time, though thoſe 

two places are three days journey on horſeback apart. 

Penny-Pos r. A poſt eſtabliſhed for the benefit of London, 
and the parts adjacent; whereby any letter or parcel, not 
excceding 16 ounces weight, or 101. value, is ſpeedily 
and ſafely conveyed to and from all parts within the bills 
of mortality, to moſt towns and villages within 10 miles 
of London, for one penny each packet, letter, &c. This 
office is managed by a comptroller ; under whom are an 
accomptant, collector, 6 ſorters, 7 ſub-ſorters, and 
above 100 meſſengers. 

PosT, in merchandile, is to collect the particulars of each 
perſon's accompt into one leaf or place, that it may al- 
ways readily appear whether he is a debtor or creditor. 

POSTAGE, is the money paid for the carrying or bringing 

a letter by the public polt. 

POSTSCRIPT. An addition to a letter, or ſomething 
wrote at the bottom, after it was ſuppoſed to be finiſhed. 

FOT. A domeſtic utenſil, made of 

PoT-metal, which is a compoſition of braſs and lead, 20 lb. 
of the former being uſually put to 100 lb. of the latter, 
See Braſs, and Lead. | 

POTASHES, are properly the lixivious aſhes of certain ve- 
getables uſed in making glaſs and ſoap. See Abbes. 

POTOSI. A city of Peru, in South America, fituated in 
67 deg. of W. lon. and 22 deg. of S. lat. 300 miles S. E. 
of Arica, at the bottom of the mountain of Potoſi, in 
which is the richeſt ſilver mine that ever was diſcovercd, 
from whence the Spaniards have drawn many hundred 
ſhip-loads of treaſure. It is ſituated in one of the moſt 
barren countries of America, deſtitute of corn, graſs, 
and trees, and all manner of herbage. The hill is now 
little more than a ſhell, the Spaniards having dug through 
and through it ; for when they could get no more by dig- 
ging downwards, they began at the bottom of the hill, 
and dug through it horizontally. 

POTTERY. The art of making earthen pots and veſlels, 

or the manufacture of earthen and ſtone ware. 

The wheel and lathe are the chief, almoſt the only in- 

ſtruments uſed in pottery; the firſt for large works, the 

ſecond for the ſmall ; though in reality they are the ſame 
as to the manner of working them. 

Earthen ware is commonly called delft, from a city in 

Holland, where that manufacture has been brought to the 


greateſt perfection; being made of clay, wrought and 


cleanſed from all its impurities, glazed or painted in imi- 
tation of porcelain, with metallic colours, chiefly made 


of a proportion of tin and lead, burnt and pounded in 


inills, 

Stone-ware is made near Liverpool, of ſtone pounded, 
inſtead of clay; the gl:zing being made of lead, as in the 
earthen ware, though it is not coloured, See Porce- 
lain, 

POTTLE. A mecaſure, containing 2 quarts of liquor; 
alſo a bzſket holding the ſame quantity of ſtrawberries, 
raſpberries, or the like. 

POUCHOC. A drug growing in Siam, from whence it is 
ſent to China, being equally good for medicine, and for 
affording a yellow dye. 

POUD, or Put. A Ruſſian weight, being about 34 lb. 
avoirdupois, ufed principally for weighing ſalt at Aſtracan. 

POULTER, or Paulterer. A perſon who makes a trade 
to breed, buy, and ſell, all forts of eatable fowls and 
birds, | 

PoULTERERs compary of Londin, was incorporated by let- 
ters-patent of the 19th of Henry VII. dated the 23d of 
January 1504, by the ſtyle of The maſter, wardens, and 
aſſiſtants of poulters, London; who have a maſter, 2 
wardens, 23 #ffiltants, and a livery of 106 members, 
whoſe fine is 20 l. but they have no hall to treat of their 
affairs. | = 

POUND. A weight of a certain proportion, much uſed 
as a ſtandard for determining the gravities of bodies. See 
Weight. ; 

There are two different pounds in England, the pound 
troy, and the pound avoirdupois. | 
The pound troy conſiſts of 12 ounces, each ounce of 

20 pennyweights, and each pennyweight of 24 grains; 

* ſo that 480 grains make an ounce, and 5760 grains a 
3 


Pounp, alſo denotes an imaginary money, uſed in cm 


POR 


pound. This pound is uſed in the were. 
gold, precious ſtones, all kind of 8 Of (lp 
uſed by apothecaries, though differently divides ul 
them 24 grains make a ſcruple, 3 ſeruplez 0 Ang 
drachms an ounce, and 12 ounces a pound add, 
The pound avoirdupois conſiſts of 16 Ounces: 
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make 80 ounces avoirdupois, and 112 
make the hundred weight or quinta], 
By this weight are weighed all large and coarſe «x 
dities; as fleſh, butter, chceſe, iron, hemy Wor 
tw. » lead, fs 
The Engliſh avoirdupois pound is equal to 14: 
a Paris pound; ſo that 100 of the former ** 
8 Pounds ty 
91 of the latter. 
The French pound contains 16 ounces ; but One Fro 
pound is equal to I pound 15 07. of an avoirdupois a 
ſo 100 Paris pounds make 109 Engliſh avoirdupgi ä 
| "_”" 4 - "VS ce 
The Paris pound is divided in two manners, The 
diviſion is into 2 marcs, the marc into $ ures, 4 
ounce into 8 gros, the gros into 3 deniers, the an 
into 24 grains, each weighing a grain of when, * 
ſecond diviſion of the pound is into two half Pounds 
balf pound into quarters, the quarters into tag dt 
quarters, the demi-quarter into 2 ounces, the ounce 
half ounces, &c. 
The firſt diviſion is uſually followed in weiphing g 
ſilver, and other precious wares ; and the latter nt 
of leſs value. ; 
At Lyons, the pound is 14 ounces ; 100 Dari you 
making 116 pounds of Lyon:. At Venice the jy 
is equal to 8 ounces 3 quarters of the French pound, k 
For the ſeveral pounds of the ſeveral cities un 
tries, their proportion, reduction, diviſion, K.! 
Weight. 


ing; containing more or leſs, according to the fer 
names added to it, and the ſeveral countrie: it is uk 
See Money. 
Thus in England, it is called a poun! ferlng; 
France, a pound, or livre tournois, and Paris; int 
land and Flanders, a pound, or livre de gros, Kc, 
The term took its riſe hence, that the ancient pol 
ſterling, though it only contained 240 pence, #0 
does, yet each penny being equal to five of outy 
pound of ſilver weighed a pound troy. | 
The pound- ſterling, or Engliſh pound, contains 12% 
lings, the ſhilling 12 d. and the penny 4 fartiings | 
Antiently there were three ways of paying 2 pow 
money into the exchequer : 1. The payment of Jo 
de numero, which was juſt 20s. in tale, 2. Au 
which was 6 d. over and above the 20s. 3. 4 
which was giving the full weight of 12 ounces. . 
The French pound, or livre tournois, contains 20. 
ſhillings, and the ſol 12 deniers or pence tourn0s 
was the value of an ancient French coin called fi 
term ſtill ſynonymous with livre. 
The pound, or livre tournois, contain: „ 
20 ſols or ſhillings, and the ſol 12 deniers 0 ba 
riſis. Each ſol Pariſis is equal to 15 deniets aww” ; 
that a pound Pariſis is equal to 25 ſols tourne 
Livre. X : ; divided! 
The pound, or livre de gros, of Holland, 1s 1 0 
20 s. gros, and the ſhilling into 12 d. gros 

to 6 florins, the florin valued at 24 


tains in like man 


gros amounts to 10 8. and 11 d. farthing ? 
The pound gros of Flanders and Brabant 


that of Holland, and like that too is equi! . 0% 

but the florin is equal to 25 ſols . oY Of theſe 
Flemiſh pound is equal to 7 livres, 190 
11 ſhillings-and three pence ſterling. 
Merchants, factors, bankers, &c. uſe c 
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N . d 1b. 
weight 0 mn Engliſh ſubſidy granted to the King 
_ manner of merchandiſe imported or exported 
n erchants, natives, denizens, or aliens. See 
Put), — — becauſe fixed at the rate of ſo much 
tis - ” Pe 18. in every pound 2 N ſhillings; 
| b modities exported by aliens, 18. more. 
and for 3 Edward VI. for the term of his 


ted to 
E King Charles II. and ſince continued 
lle, . 


See Tonnage. | 
to his — . The hind part of a veſſel, 
18 7 — the helm is fixed, called alſo ſtern. 
or t ert, frequently call it queue, tail, becauſe the rud- 
Wh applied ſerves the ſame purpoſes in a ſhip, as the 


nil does to fiſhes. 


| -caftle, or hind caſtle ; the outſide whereof 
1 with balconies, galleries, pilaſters, tro- 
* the arms of the prince, &c. HUE 
To have the wind in poup, is to have it behind, or fa- 
* ticularly uſed among the Engliſh for the 
zur is more par 7 : . 
oor, or deck over the round-houſe, or maſter's cabbin, 
being the highelt part of a ſhip's hull a- ſtern. 
DURVEYOR, or P urveyor. An officer of the houſhold, 
who provides and buys 1n corn, and other proviſion for 
the King, mentioned in magna charta, and ſeveral ſta- 
3 became a name ſo odious in times paſt, that, 
by the ſtatute of the 36th of Edward III. the heinous 
name of purveyor Was changed into that of achator or 
buyer; and the office was much reſtrained by the ſtatute 
of the 12th of Charles II. : 
DWDER, or Pouder, in pharmacy. A dry medicine 
pulveriſed, or prepared by being broken and reduced into 
almoſt imperceptible atoms, either in a mortar, or by che- 
mical preparations. 
Woes, for hair, made of ſtarch, is to be liable to the 
ſame duties, and to enjoy the ſame drawbacks as ſtarch. 
dee Starch, 
DER, is flour of wheat or beans, well ſifted and pre- 
pared,” to give it an agreeable odour. That wherein 
flarch ground is mixed, is the worſt, 
1-PowDER. See Gun powder. 
in PownER. See Cortex Peruviana. 
dwDER ch, in the ſea-language, are boards joined in form 
of a triangle, and filled with gun-powder, pebbles, &c. 
which they ſet fire to when the ſhip is boarded by an 
enemy, and ſoon make all clear before them. 
AUE. The capital of Bohemia, ſituated in 14 deg. 
20 min. of E. lon. and 50 deg. of N. lat. See Bohemia, 
under Germany, 
KATIQUE, or Prattic, in commerce. A negotiation, 
or communication of commerce, which a merchant-veſlcl 
| Otains in the ports it arrives in, and the countries it diſ- 
covers, 
Hence, to obtain pratique, is to obtain a liberty to fre- 
quent a port, to go aſhore, buy, and ſell, &c. 
FATIQUE, or Product, is particularly uſed for a licence 
(0 raffte, granted to the maſter of a ſhip in the ports 
ab Italy and Portugal, upon a bill of health; that is, a 
cerüfcate that the place whence he came is not annoyed 
wich any infectious diſeaſe. | 
= US, or a precarious commerce, is that which is 
Carried on by two nations at war with each other, by the 
Merpolition of a third, which is neuter. Thus it is ſaid, 
nt the Engliſh have a precarious commerce with the Spa- 
* by the interpoſition of the Portugueſe, when the 
wy "way being at war, the latter lends them its veſ- 
12 483, and name, to continue their trade. 
nord, S fone, called alſo gem and jewel, is a ſtone ex- 
uy hard, durable, tranſparent, and of a beauti- 
coi0ur or water, See Gem, Diamond, and Pearl. 
1 nele we may diſtinguiſh three kinds. 
den as are entirely tranſparent 3 which again may be 


It is divided into three ot four ſtories, which all together 
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divided into ſuch as are either colourleſs, as the diamond, 
or coloured, as the emerald: which diviſion of coloured 
gems may be ſubdivided into thoſe of one colour, as the 
ruby; and thoſe of ſeveral, as the amethyſt. 
2. Brilliant, or ſhining, as the Bohemian granate. 
5 Semi- tranſparent, as opal. ä | 

iſhop Wilkins divides precious tones: into more and leſs 
tranſparent. | 
The leſs tranſparent he diſtinguiſhes by their colours ; into 
red, as the ſardian and cornelian ; pale fleſhy colour, like 
that of a man's nail, as the onyx ; bluiſh, as the tur- 
quois; pale purple, as the calcedony ; and thoſe of va- 
rious colours, as opal, and cat's eye. 
The more tranſparent he diſtinguiſhes into ſuch as are co- 
lourleſs, as the diamond, and white ſapphire ; and co- 
loured, which are either red, as the ruby, carbuncle, and 
granate; yellow, as the chryſolite and topaz ; green, as 
the emerald, ſmaragd, and beryl ; bluiſh, as the ſapphire z 
and purple, or violaceous, as the amethyſt and hyacinth. 
Dr. Woodward divides precious ſtones ſomething more 
preciſely, into opake, ſemi-opake, and tranſpirent. 
The opake are either of one colour, as the turquois; or 
of various colours, as lazuli, and jaſperſemi-opake : either 
have their colours permanent, as the agat, calcedony, 
onyx, ſardonyx, cornelian, and beryl ; or their colours 
vary according to the poſition of the light, as the oculus 
cati, and opal. Tranſparent ſtones are either with co- 
lours, as the topaz and hyacinth ; yellow, or partaking 
thereof, granate, ruby, and amethyſt; red, ſapphire, 
water-ſapphire, and aquemarine 3 blue, as emerald, 
and chryfolite ; green, or partaking thereof; or without 
colours, as the chryſtal, pleudo-diamond, white-ſapphire, 
and diamond. 
The natural hiſtory, characters, properties, &c. of each 
ſtone, ſee under its proper name, Diamond, Cornclian, 
Ruby, Turquois, Onyx, Emerald, Chryſolite, &c. 

PREME. A coarſe precious ſtone, being the marcaſite of 
the emerald. See Emerald. | 

PREMIUM, literally, denotes a reward or recompence, 

See Bounty. ; 
Among merchants it is taken for that ſum of money, as 
8 or 10 per cent, which is given to an inſurer, for in- 
ſuring the ſafe return of any ſhip or merchandiſe. See 
Inſurance. 

PREMIUM, is alſo uſed in the money and paper trade, for 
what 1s given for a thing above par. Thus lottery-tic- 
kets, and the like, are ſaid to bear 10 or 20s. premium, 
when they are ſold for ſo much more than the prime colt 
at which the government iſſued them. 

PRESBURG. The capital city of Hungary, ſituated in 
17 deg. 30 min. of E. lon.. and 48 deg. 20 min. of N. 
lat, See Hungary, | 

PRESS, in the woollen manufactory, is a large wooden 
machine, ſerving to preis cloths, ſerges, rateens, &c. 
thereby to render them ſmooth and even, and to give 
them a gloſs. See Packer. | 
This machine conſiſts of ſeveral members, the chief of 
which are the cheeks, the nut, and the worm or ſcrew, 
accompanied with its bar, which ſerves to turn it round, 
and make it deſcend perpendicularly on the middle of a 
thick wooden plank, under which the ſtuffs to be preſſed 
are placed. 

The calender is alſo a kind of preſs; ſerving to preſs or 
calender linens, ſilks, &c. See Calender. 

PREST-ALL, in the ſea-language, is when a ſhip carries 

all the ſail ſhe can poſſibly croud. This is ſometimes done 
in giving chace, &c. but it is a dangerous experiment, leſt 
the ſhip overſet, or bring her maſts by the board; in 
which latter caſe ſhe becomes an eaſy prey. 

PRESTOE. See Denmark. 

PREVAT. A town of Turky, 200 miles diſtant from 
Conſtantinople, and remarkable for its trade in buffalo- 
hides. See Turky, | 

PREVESA. A port-town of Albania, or Epirus, ſituated 

in 21 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. and 38 deg. 45 min. of N. 
lat. on the bay of Larta, at the entrance of the gulph of 
Venice, 25 miles north of the iſland of Cephalonia. 

PRIAMAN, A port-town # the iſland of Sumatra, one 
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of the Sunda iſlands in Aſia, ſituated in 98 deg; of E. 
lon, and 1 deg, of S. lat. a Dutch factory, 120 miles 
weſt of Jamby. See Sunda iſlands. | 

PRIMAGE. A duty at the water-ſide, appointed by a ſta- 
tute of Henry VIII. to be paid to the maſter and mari- 
ners of the ſhip, by the merchants whoſe goods are loaded 
and unloaded ; which is paid to the maſter for the uſe of 
his cables and ropes, in moving the goods, and to the ma- 
riners for their ſervice and aſſiſtance. This is different 
in different places; in ſome 12 d. per ton, in others a 
penny per pound, and in others 6 d. per bale or pack. 
See Duty, and Cuſtom. 

PRIME. The beſt, chief, or moſt valuable part of any 
thing. a 

PRIME cf. The money which any goods coſt at the firſt 
hand. 

PRIMUMS, in the manufactures, are the originals that fur- 


niſh matter to work upon: thus wool is the primum of 


PRINCES I1/and. A little iſland on the weſt coaſt of Africa, 
lying in 9 deg. of E. lon. and 2 deg. of N. lat. about 40 
leagues N. E. of St. Thomas, and as much to the weſtward 
of Loango ; being the leaſt of the iſlands in the gulph of 
Guinea, and in poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe. It affords 
rice, Indian corn, plenty of fruits, roots, and herbs it 
has no want of cattle, hogs, or goats; but what it a- 
bounds in moſt is ſugar canes. See St. Thomas, 

PRINCIPAL. The capital of a ſum due, or lent ; and 
ſaid in this ſenſe, in oppoſition to intereſt, which ſignifies 
the profit accruing from the lending of money. See Capital. 

PRINTER. A perſon who compoſes and takes impreſ- 
ſions from moveable characters or types, ranged in order; 
or from copper plates engraven, by means of ink and a 
preſs. See Sztationers company. 

The compoſitor is the perſon who compoſes the work, by 
putting the letters in proper order, and making up the 
forms; the preſſman puts the work of the compoſitor to 
the preſs, where he ſpreads the paper, and gives the im- 
pre ſſion. | 
This art has been carried to great perfection in Holland, 
and ſome places of Germany, where great quantities of 
claſſical books have been printed : but the printers of 
2 Britain are now as good as any in Europe. Sec 
90K. 
The Copper-plate PRINTER, is a perſon who takes off the 
impreſſion of copper-plate prints or engravings ; which 
is a buſineſs very different from the letter-printer. Ard 
the printſeller ſells theſe prints; being the ſame to the 
copper-plate printer, as the bookſeller is to the letter- 
printer. 
he Callico PRINTER is employed in printing or ſtaining 
cotton and linen cloth. The firſt hint of this branch of 
buſineſs was had from the Eaſt Indies, where thoſe beau- 
tiful cloths called chints are made to the greateſt perfec- 
tion. The Indians paint all their callicoes with the pen- 
cil ; but their patterns are wild; all their figures, except 
flowers and plants, being monſtrous; though they excel 
in their dyes, particularly reds, greens, and blues. The 
.callico-printers of Europe perform their work in a diffe- 
rent manner, for it is properly printing; and the Engliſh 
took the hint from the Hamburghers, who firſt fell into 
that method. The patterns, when drawn by the pattern- 
drawer, are cut out upon wooden types by the pattern- 
cutter. The cloth to be printed is extended upon a table, 
and the types being covered with the proper colours, are 
laid on, and the impreſſion is left upon the cloth. They 
begin to lay on the types at one end of the piece, and 
ſo continue to the other, leaving no vacancy between. 
When the whole piece is printed, the cloth is waſhed and 


bleached; after which it is dried, calendered, and laid 


up in folds fit for the ſhop. Paper-hangings are printed 
after the ſame manner, and may be called a branch of 
this trade. And printing of cards is much allied to the 
callico-printing, as it is performed with types after the 
lame manner, 2 

The Stuff PRINTER, is employed in ſtamping ſtuffs for 
houſchold- furniture; which is done by heat, and a braſs 
roller, charged with the deſigned figures. 

PRINTING, The art of letter-printing was fuſt diſco- 
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ago; being much about the ſame +; 00 hy 
was invented by a monk of Feng thay * * N the offend 
of the moſt uſeful arts that ever was Wk ' hy ment * 
great commerce of books is owing to this del II dard * N 
I'be Chineſe were in poſſeſſion of this thy Py, =” 8 e 
thouſand years before the Europeans: but wen 1 oſe. 161 
is ſomething like copper, or wooden: plate hs Print WI ltr. 
rope, whereas letter printing is performed bu n | or mas j 
of a mixed metal. Jan * 5 
PRISAGE, or Butlerage, of wines. By fey — y 
perſons free thereof, cuſtoming the wine, of ern fg oo a 
forfeit to the King double the value of pie” "ik 1 if 
their goods and chattels perſonal for ever; for 8 — bind 
may be proſecuted within three years after aan ol t very 
committed. See Cu/toms, te n win 
PRIVAT EER. A (mall convenient ſhip of v . pr 
out by any prince, or company of merchans 0 fo ae £ 
authority, to make prizes of all the ſhips the: J 00 s be bi 
from the enemy. | Jet ma with 
In the treatiſe of naval trade, it is ſaid, that 2 pti ach for a 
is a kind of private man of war, in Holland ng jt allowe 
per. Their uſe is not very antient; and ſome un. nodities 2 
them but one remove from pirates, who, wits ways prop 
reſpect to the cauſe, or having any immediate injur that the p 
them, or not being ſo much as hired for the ſervice of their ga 
men and goods, and innocent traders, makins z +... Privilege f 


calling of it, amidſt the calamities of a „ 
But that privateers in general are lawful, when dz 
right conduct, there is no room to queſtion; for if 10 
be entered into on a juſt foundation, they cannot he 
juſt. All ways of bringing an enemy to reaſon, wi 
are not againſt the laws of nations, are allowed; ant 
is no matter whether a perſon ſo commiſſioned i; N 
the prince, or content to pay himſelf out of the fh 
of the enemy; or if he acts for no pay at al}, but 
love to his country, and loyalty to his prince. 
It has therefore been cuſtomary, ſince the trade of Fin 
hath been fo great and important, for princes and fat 
in caſe of a rupture with other princes, to iſſue f 
commiſſions to private men to equip ſhips of wa; x 
the perſons concerned in privateers adminiſter a t 
own coſts a part of a war, by providing ſhips of f 
and all other military utenſils, to endamage the enen 
having, inſtead of pay, leave granted to keep what i 
can take from the enemy, allowing the admiral hish 
&c. Then, beſides the common private commilks 
there is mention of ſpecial commiſſions granted to x 
| ſons that take pay, who are under diſcipline; and, ii ti 
diſobey orders, may be puniſhed with death. Au 
wars in latter ages have generally given occaſion for 
iſſuing commiſſions to annoy the enemies in their « 
merce, and hinder ſuch ſupplies as might engl 
them, or lengthen out the war; and likewiſe to pre 
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the ſeparation of ſhips of greater force from their ke by the | 
or ſquadrons. laration 
Privateers may not attempt any thing againf the lan ag offic 
nations; as to aſſault an enemy in a port or have, — 
der the protection of any prince or republic, be he ft 0 lo 
ally, or neuter; for the peace of ſuch places muſt be- * 
inviolably. And when theſe private commifioũ! 1 2 
granted, there is always great care to be had and ti hy 
by caution, to preſerve the leagues of allies, neues P ere 
friends, according to their various and ſeveral 2 E 
and therefore, by a marine-treaty between King i judge 
II. and the ſtates of Holland, made at London in | on 
year 1674, before a commiſſion ſhall be granted 8 2 5 
privateer or caper, the commander is to give _ * 8 
15001, and if ſuch ſhips have above 150 men, ® As 


30001. &c. that they will make ſatisfaction for all dami 


which they ſhall commit in their courſes at {ca, wy 3 
to treaties with that ſtate, upon pain of forfeiting -ahay 
commiſſions, and anſwering ſuch damage, for w ſhi 
ſhip is made liabſe. | — 
And by other articles in the ſaid treaty, be bag 
ctuelty, or any barbarous uſage, aſter a caption, ll d ken by 
to the perſons taken in the prize, the 2 70 «nd 0! ed K 
charge ſuch prize, although ſhe was lau = Fes eight. 
captains ſhall loſe theit commiſſions; alſo bo "I u of tj 
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ſubject to puniſhment. This apree- 
the —_— = Engliſh FR Dutch is fit to be 1 2 
ment be all nations- whatſoever; and by the treaty of 
dard 4 there is an article with France to the ſame pur- 
=” See Trealles, and Prize. . * 1 1 
ilk GE, in commerce, 15 a permiſſion from a prince 
| ſtrate, to make and ſell a certain E 
a * ein a certain commerce, either excluſively of 
N ad N. 
others, or co 


ncurrently with them. | 
The firlt is called an excluſive privilege, the latter ſimply 
ce privileges are ſeldom to be granted, on account 
the hindrance they are of to trade; yet they are ſome- 
5 very juſt and reaſonable, by way of reward for the 
00 of uſeful machines, manufactures, &c. Ex- 
. privileges for foreign commerce are uſually 
- 1 on the following conditions: That the commo- 
— be brought from remote parts, where there is no 
ng without running great riſks : that the privilege be 
11 a limited time: that the perſons privileged be 
not allowed to monopoliſe, or to raiſe and fall their com- 
modities at pleaſure 3 but that the ſale and. price be al- 
way' proportionable to the expence, intereſts, &c. and 
that the privileges aſſiſt the ſtate, on occaſion, with part 
ir gains. 45 
— for the impreſſion of books is properly exclu- 
five; being a permiſſion, which an author, or bookſeller, 
obtains under 2 prince's ſeal, to have alone the impreſſion 
of a book, with a prohibition of all others to print, ſell, 
or ditribute the ſame, within a certain term of years, 
uſually 14, under clauſes and penalties expreſſed therein. 
Theſe privileges were unknown till the beginning of the 
lch century, when they were introduced in France. 
be oldeſt is ſaid to bear date in the year 1507, and to 
have been occaſioned by ſome printers counterfeiting the 
works of others as ſoon as they appeared, 
Iut people were yet at liberty to take them, or let them 
Llone, at pleaſure 3 till the intereſts of religion, and the 
ute, occaſioned the reſtraining of this liberty, 
In 1563, Charles IX. publiſhed: a celebrated ordonnance, 
forbidling any perſon, on pain of confiſcation of body 
and goods, to print any letter, ſpeech, &c. without per- 
nifion, as 
he like has been ſince done in England; though at 
reſent privileges are not only ſeldom required, but, by 
he late act for ſecuring the properties of books, ſeem 
eedleſs. 
IZE, is (aid of ſuch ſhips, veſſels, and goods, as are ta- 
ten at ſea from the enemies of the ſtate, or from pirates, 
the King's ſhips, or by privateers commiſſioned by the 
Imiralty z which is underſtood likewiſe of the ſhips, 
les, and goods, which enemies or pirates take from 
nerchzuts. See Capture. 
by the ſtatute of the 13h George II. made on the de- 
aration of war againſt Spain, it was enacted, That the 
g officers, commanders, and other officers, ſeamen, 
bariners, and ſoldiers, on board every Britiſh man of 
Far, ſnould have the ſole property of all ſhips and mer- 
andiſe they ſhould take in any part of the world, being 
i adjudged lawful prize, to be divided in ſuch proprietor 
dis Mejeſty ſhould order by proclamation ; which was 
9 thereby extended to the owners and the crew of pri- 
ters, That there ſhould nat be paid above 101. to all 
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7 Chat e judges and officers in any court of admiralty abroad, 
n in! o condemnation of any capture under 100 tuns bur then; 
0 or above 15 J. if of that or any greater burthen. That 
ecutit p< not demanded in three years ſhould be paid to the 
* © of Greenwich hoſpital. That the officers and crew 
| dzmaf 
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part of the value, after having been in poſſeſ- 
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een them. That if any ſhips belonging 


© enemy 24 hours; if above 24, and under 43 


FR 
hours, a fifth part; if above 48, and under 96 hours; a 
third part"; and if above 96 hours, a molety : but if ſuch 
ſhip ſhould be taken by any privateers through con- 
ſent or connivance, the privateer ſhould be judged good 
prize; one moiety to his Majeſty, and the, other to the 
_ Informer : or if ſuch ſhip ſhould be taken by a min of 
war, by conſent or connivance of the captain, ſuch 
captain ſhould forfeit 1000 1, and forfeit his employment 
for 7 years; and the ſhip and goods ſhould be deemed 
good prize to his Majeſty, | 
y the ſtatute of the 6th and roth of Queen Anne, 
and 15th of George II. prize-ſhips and goods are not to 
be exempted from duties, &c. but the goods miy be un- 
laden and brought on ſhore, in the preſence of the of- 
ficers of the cuſtoms, and ſecured in proper warehouſes, 
under the ſeparate locks of the colleddor, comptroller, 
and agent of the captors, till they are appraiſed and ſold ; 
and, when they are fold, before delivery to the buyers, 
they are to pay the cuſtom and exciſe. # 
Prize-goods of the growth and product of foreign plan- 
tations, condemned in and imported from the Britiſh plan- 
tations in Amerzca, are, upon proper certificates and 


oaths, to pay the ſame duties as if of the produce of the 
ſaid Britiſh plantations. | 


PROCEED, in trade, is the net amount of a cargo, or 
parcel of goods, after all charges are defrayed. 

PROCIT A. A ſmall iſland on the weſt-coaſt of Naples, 
ſituated in 14 deg. of E. lon. and 41 deg. of N. lat. ba- 
tween the iſland of Iichia and the continent, 

PROCTOR, in the civil law, is the ſame in the admiralty 
and ſpiritual courts, as an attorney at the common law. 

PROMON T ORY. See Cape. 

PROMPT Payment. See Prompt Payment. | 

PROPONTIS, or Sca of Marmera, divides Europe from 
Aſia ; and obtained the name of marmora from a little 


iſland in it, which conſiſts of a reck of marble. See 
Marmora. © 


PROPORTION, or Pre rata, in commerce. A term 
ſonretimes uſed among merchants, when, in ſpeaking of 
. any undertaking, they ſay, each perſon muſt reap the 
profit, or ſuſtain the loſs, pro rata, or in proportion to 
his intereſt ; by which is meant, each ſhall gain or loſe in 
proportion to the ſum he put in ſtock, 
PROTECTION, of perſons or ſhips, is the ſame as a paſſ- 
port. See Paſſport. | 
PROTEST, .in commerce, is a ſummons made by a no- 
tary-public to a merchant, banker, or the like, to ac- 
cept or diſcharge a bill of exchange drawn on him, after 
his having refuſed to accept or pay the ſame. See Ex- 
change. 
It is called a proteſt, becauſe containing a proteſtation, 
that the party will return the bill, and even take up mo- 
ney at intereſt, and charge all coſts, damages, carriage, 
and re-carriage, on the refuſer. 
There are two kinds of proteſts ; the one for want of ac- 
ceptance, the other for want of payment. See Ac- 
ceptance. | 
The firſt to be made by the bearer of the bill, at tho 
time of preſenting it, in caſe the perſon on whom it is 
drawn refuſes to accept it for the time, or the ſum there 
expreſſed. The latter is made as the bill falls due, whe- 
ther it has been accepted or not. See Exchange, 
The bearers of bills of exchange, that have been ac- 
cepted, or which become payable at a certain day, are 
obliged to have them either paid or prateſted within three 
days after due, on the penalty of anſwering for the omiſ- 
ſion: and it muſt be obſerved, that if the third day hap- 
pen to be a holiday, the proteſt is to be made on the eve 
thereof, | 
At Paris and Hamburg, the proteſt is to be made within 
ten days. At Venice, where all bills are paid in banco, 
the proteſt, for want of payment, is to be made within 
ſix days, otherwiſe in three days; but then the bank is 
ſuppoſed open, otherwiſe no proteſt to be made. At 
Rome, proteſts for want of payment are: to be made 
within fifteen days. At Leghorn, Milan, and Bologna, 
there is no time fixed; but at Amſterdam they are to be 
made within five days. 
The negotiants of fume places, as thoſe of Rome, —_ 
o⁰ 
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look upon themſelves obliged to proteſt in default of pay- 
ment: but this opinion is contrary to univerſal cuſtom, 
and natural reaſon ; ſince, till aſter proteſtation, they 
they have no remedy or reſource againſt the drawer or 
indorſer, nor any title to be reimburſed. _ 
M. Ricard adds, that bills of exchange drawn from Am- 
flerdam, Antwerp, or Spain, are to be proteſted in de- 
fault of payment within fourteen days aſter they fall 
due; after which time the bearer flands the riſk and 
chance of the non-proteſted bill, not the drawer or in- 
dorſer, in caſe the party happens to fail after the ſaid 
fourteenth day. | | 6 

PROVEDITOR, An officer in ſeveral parts of Italy, par- 
ticularly at Venice; where the proveditor general of the 

ſea, is an officer whoſe authority extends over the whole 
fleet, when the captain-general is abſent. He has parti- 

cularly the diſpoſal of the caſh, and pazs the ſeamen and 
ſoldiers. | . 
The captain- general and proveditor are mutually ſpies 
over one another. Though the proveditor be inferior to 
the general, yet is the power ſo divided, that one has 
authority without ſtrength, the other ſtrength without 
authority. | h 

PROVENDER, properly ſignifies food for cattle 3 but 
means alſo frequently the ſame for men. 

PROVIDENCE Plantation. A colony of New England ; 
which, with Rhode iſland, conſtitutes a charter-govern- 
ment, independent of the Maſlachuſets, or any other 
colony of New England. See Britiſb America. 

PROVIDENCE, is allo one of the leaſt of the Bahama iſlands 
in the American ocean, ſituated in 78 deg. of W. lon. 
and 25 deg. of N. lat. See Britih America. 

. PROVIDENCE, is likewiſe another ſmall iſland, of difficult 
acceſs, in the American ſea, ſituated in 82 deg. 30 min. 
of W. lon. and 12 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. 150 miles E. 
of Nicaragua, and the Moſkito country, which the Eng- 
liſh buccaneers formerly fortified and defended againit the 
Spaniſh guarda coſtas, butaſterwards abandoned it ; though 
this iſland might be of great ſervice to the Engliſh, if 
they ſend colonies to the Moſkito country, as has been 
propoſed. . 

PROVINCE, among the Romans, was a country con- 
quered by them, without the bounds of Italy, governed 
by a deputy or lieutenant, and having peculiar Jaws and. 
privileges. But the word is now chiefly uſed for a can- 
ton, or diviſion, of a kingdom or commonwealth, com- 
prehending ſeveral cities, towns, &c. all under the fame 
government, and uſually diſtinguiſhed by the extent of 
either the civil or eccleſiiſtical juriſdiction. | 
The United Provinces are the ſeven northern provinces 
of the Low Countries; who, revolting from the Spaniſh 
dominion, made a firm and perpetual alliance, offenſive 
and defenſive, at Utrecht, in the year 1579.- See United 
Provinces. 

PROVISION, ſometimes means all ſorts of food; but par- 

ticularly ſalted fleſh and fiſh, as well as flour, peaſe, and 
other neceſlaries, for the diet of mariners. 
The price of labour is regulated by the price of proviſions ; 
and any 2 that can afford proviſions cheaper than 
another, can afford to work cheaper, and underſel thoſe 
countries where proviſions are dearer. Thus beef and 
mutton are ſold in the French provinces for half the price 
which is given for them in the Engliſh counties; whereby 
the French manufacturers can work cheaper than the 
Engliſh, and the merchants of France can underſel thoſe 
of Great Britain in foreign markets. 

PRovi1sS10N, in trade, is the fame with commiſſion, and 
means the reward or premium paid to the factor for buy- 
ing and ſelling goods for another. | 

PROVISO, a ſea term. A ſhip is ſaid to moor a proviſo, 


when ſhe has an anchor out, and alſo a hawſer aſhore; 


whereby ſhe is moored with her head to the ſhore, with 
the two cables at leaſt. UTI 2: | 

PROVOST, in a fleet, is a fort of goaler or executioner, 
having the care of criminal offenders. A 1 

PRO W, in navigation, denotes the head or fore-part of a 
ſhip, being that which is oppoſite to the poop or ſtern. 
In the front of the prow is the beak that cuts the water, to 


make way for the veſſel; but the prow is lower than the 


PRUSSIA. See Poland. 


PUM 
poop, containing fewer ſtories or decks. 
| beak. is uſually ſome figure or hieroglyokic ad d. ft 
gives name to the veſſel. 5 Which dhe 
"ROW, in ftriftneſs, is. only that part of 
which is aloof, and not 1 the l Meal 
between the chaſe and the loof. See Ship, ly thy 
, hed ſalt-pette, called alſo lapis prunellz and c ans 
_ See Salt-petre, and Cry/tal. ad ed 
It is given to cool and provoke urine. ; 
quincies; though ſome think that B anl 
or four times would be a better medicine, See * 
PRUNES, are plumbs dried and baked in an an 
the ſun; thoſe chiefly uſed in England being brou a4. 
the Levant, and Bourdeaux in France, which =o 


and large; great quantities whereof 
liſh and Dutch. | nn tap 


PRUTH. A river which riſes in the prov; 
Ruſſia in Poland, runs S. E. through Mold , 1 
charges itſelf into the river Danube. I 

PTOLEMAIS. A port-town of Phenicia, now 
vince of Aftatic Turky, ſituated in 36 tee. of F 1 
and 32 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on the coaſt of te 
vant, or Mediterranean ſea, 20 miles fouth of Tyre 

PUBLICAN. A perſon that keeps a houſe of 2 

ment, either for travellers, or other company ; ſuch 
. x . 3 en 
inns, alehouſes, and the like. See Vichualler. 

PUCCA Maund. A weight uſed in the Eaſt Indie, ts 

4+ lb. avoirdupois. 4 | b 

PUDDINGS, in a ſhip. Thoſe ropes which are (aftne4 
the yard- arms of the main and fore yards, to keep they 
from galling ; alſo the ſewing of the ring of the uch 

with ropes, to fave the clinch of the cable (rom glg 
are called the puddings of the yard and anchor, 

PUEBLA Nova. A town of Mexico, in America, in 
province of Veragua, ſituated on a bay of the Pack 
ocean, in 84 deg. of W. lon, and 8 deg, 45 mit, 
N. lat. 400 miles weſt of Panama, 

PUL, in commerce. A general name which the Perla 

give to all the copper-monies current in that empir 
particularly the kabeſqui and demi-kabeſqui. 

Olearius, who was at Iſpahan in 1637, in the retinue 
the ambaſſador of Holſtein, aſſures us, that each ci] 
Perſia has its ſeveral copper-money, marked with is 
ticular badge; which is only current in that diftrid, a 

changed every year. At the beginning of each Je 
which is at the vernal equinox, all the old mone 

_ cried down, and the new appears in its place. 
Both the emperor and the ſtate find their intereſt in 
frequent change: the firſt, in that he only gives 4 U 
rate of 17 d. fterling per pound for copper; yet dit 
it out coined in kabeſqui and demi-kabeſqui at adore? 
per pound. The ſecond, in that the copper-mone} 

by this means leſs abundant, being reduced each Jer 
nearly the ſame quantity. ” 
The ſame author adds, that, at the time when he% 
Perſia, the kabeſqui at Iſpahan were ſtruck with them! 

of a lion, at Scamachia with a devil, at Kaſchan vil 
cock, and at Kilan with a fiſh. 

PULMO Marinus, Sea-lungs. A light ſpongeous boo 

a2 a ſhining colour, like cryſtal, intermixed with _ 
uſually of a figure reſembling the human lunge: | 
it has this denomination : though it is alſo called 7 
marina, or the ſea-nettle ; which ſwims at the top 0 
water, and is popularly reputed to preſage 3 4 
commonly ſuppoſed to be only a viſcous excremen 
; Sibbald 
ſea, hardened by the fun, But Sir Robert 
Dr. Merret rank it among the zoophytes. , l 
It ſhines in the night-time, and communicats , 
nous property to a ſtick rubbed therewi l 
plied to the ſkin, it raiſes an itching, and ta 2 
hair. Bs | f heat 
PULSE. The common name for rice, barle} W! 
other vegetable grain. See Corn. none," 
PUMICE-Szone. A calx, or kind'of ſponge%” cel 1 
porous and friable; but naturaliſts are not 7. ＋ 
the nature and origin of pumice. Some . yp in er 
pieces of rock halt burnt, and calcined, call of 0 
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J eee particitrly' toe bf Ain ang Veſu- 

bebe te and hg BY Bing e oe foe 

vius, WF aſide the 'black colour that the impreſſion of 

yn ee fres had given it, and becomes whitiſh, 
1 


ſometimes 9 0 +; 
mor award eobfiders patzen SnJy a (art of Bag, 
Dr. 1 - and arms it ig only found, either where 
of — — metals have äntientiy beet, or near ſome vol- 
09" er burning ountain, 
ene e hors will have the pumice to ariſe from the 
Other of the ſea, whence they ſuppoſe it detached by 
en Gres's WW; this way, both for, its 
2 and poroſity, and its ſaline taſte; alledging, in 
i — ewe that pumice is Nause an in 
con — the ſea fat remote from all volcanoes ; and add- 
E ſeyeral parts f the Archipelago are frequently 
— covered with it, all at once, after a few inward 
takes and heavings of the bottom of the ſea. 
Pugice makes a very conſiderable article in commerce; 
deine much uſed 5 the Air and manufactures, to poliſh 
i Goth ſeveral Works. __— 
nn ate of ſeveral ſizes. The parchment- makers 
ind marblers uſe the largeſt and lighteſt, the curriers the 
reavieſt and flatteſt, and the pewterers the ſmalleſt. 
Pliny obſerves, that the antrents made conſiderable uſe of 
mice in medicine, but it is out of the preſent practice. 
Uulb. A machine formed on the model of a ſyringe, 
ter the raiſing of water. 1 18 2 8421281 
1749S, uſed in ſhips, are of feveral Kinds; as the chain- 
pomp, uſec by the Engliſh. in large veſſels, is double ; 
one of which riſes as the other falls. This yields a great 


dat takes up a great deal of room, and makes a diſagree- 
able noiſe. 1 1 a Ye 

| Bar pumps, are ſmall ones, made of cane, or a piece of 
l wood, bored through, uſed inſtead, of cocks, to pump 


z 


deer or water out of the 'caſks. . 8 
Bur pumps, called alſo bildge pumps, are chiefly uſed by 
the Dutch, who have them by their ſhips ſides. In theſe 
b long ſtaff, with a bur at the end, like a gunner's 
Jonge, to pump up the bildge water. 
UMPMAKER) is a perfon employed in making pumps 
2nd pipes for the conveyance of water from one place to 
another, There are feveral ſorts of pumps; but moſt 
of them, except the common pump, which will not riſe 
above 32 feet, are made by the engineer, or engine- 
maker. c | 
fs weight uſed in the Eaſt Indies, being 80 cories, 
ee Cs. 

UNCH. The name of an inſtrument uſed to ſtrike marks 
upon iron, copper, or wood. 
UNCHEON, or Punchion, A meaſure for liquids, con- 
aiing a hogſhead and 1-3d, or 84 gallons, or 1-3d of a 
tun. dee Meaſure. | 3 | 
UNTAS de M/quito. A kind of lace proper for the com- 
merce of Spaniſh America; which the Dutch ſend abun- 
Gantly to Cadiz; half whereof ſhould be of the ſame de- 
bon, from 3 to 8 or 10 fingers in breadth, 'and the other 
half of another deſign from 4 to 10 fingers breadth. 
BECK Iz. The ſouth-eaſt diviſion of th6-county of 
Dorſet, ſituated on the Engliſh channel, remarkable for 
— hnz ſtone uſed in the beſt buildings. | 

3 Any thing bought or acquired by means of 
"KCHASE, in the ſea-language, has the ſame meaning 
ch draw in, at land. Thus ſailors ſay, the capſtan pur- 
les apace, that is, draws in the cable apace ; and when 


A5 . the tackle will not purchaſe. 
Uhr" % Gold. See Fine Gold. 


+ A ſmall narrow edging or lace, ſet or made upon 
bu e of a broad lace. A 285 4 


* 


A red colour, bordering on violet, dyed chiefly 


wit : : + 
1; chineal, or ſcarlet in grain. See Scarlet, and 


tone; Urp! : - 
ed 30 2 as much eſteemed among the antients, eſpecially 
upon l a a purple, which underwent more dyes than the 


: | 
aud Was almoſt peculiar to emperors and kings; 


ly «greyiſh, according as it has floated - 


quantity: of water, works eaſily, and is eafily mended ; 


| 2 8 . . % 
cannot draw or hale any thing in with the tackle, 
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yet this purple did not exceed that no uſe, The chief 
reaſons why the former has been diſuſed are, that the lat- 
ter is both cheaper and finer. ns | 
I be antient purple was tinged or given with the blood 
or juice of a precious turbinated teſtaceous ſea-fiſh, 
Called purpura; whereof there are deſcriptions in ſeveral 
authors, and ſhells in moſt of the cabinets of the curious, 
See Dying. £ | 2 vo Ta 
In the: ſeas of the Spaniſh,Weſt Indies about Nicoya, 
is found a ſhell-fiſh, which perſectly reſembles the an» 
tient purpura, and in all probability is the very ſame. 
This fiſh, Gage tells us, uſually lives ſeven years. It 
\. hides itſelf a little before the dog-days, and continues to 
diſappear for 300 days running,. + | | 
They are gathered plentifully in the ſpring ; and by rub- 
bing one againſt another, yield a kind of ſaliva, or thick 
glair, refembling ſoft wax: but the purple dye is in the 
throat of the fiſh, and the fineſt part in a white little 
vein, the reſt of the body being of no uſe, Cloth of 
Segovia, dyed with it, is ſold for 20 crowns the ell; 
and none but the greateſt Spaniſh lords uſe it. 


1 
L 


——a * 


„ Tbe fiſh, Mr. Reaumur obſerves, is a kind of buccinum, 


a name given by the antients to all fiſhes whoſe ſhell 
bears any reſemblance to a hunting horn. And it ap- 
pears from. Pliny, that part of the antient purple was 
taken from this kind of ſhell-fiſh : ſo that this may be 
eſteemed a recovery of what had been ſuppoſed entirely 
loft. my | 
The method of obtaining the colour, the author de- 
ſcribes thus. The ſhell, which is very hard, being broken, 
with the mouth of the fiſh downwards, ſo as not to 
cruſh the body, and the broken pieces being picked off, 
there appears a white vein lying traverſely in a little fur- 
row or cleft next the head of the fiſh. 
| In this vein is the purple matter lodged ; ſome of which 
being laid on linen, appears at firſt of a light green 
colour; and, if expoſed to the ſun, ſoon changes into a 
deep green, in a few minutes into a ſea-greeny and in 
a few minutes more into a blue; thence it ſoon; becomes 
of a purpliſh red, and in an hour more of a deep purple ted. 
And bere the ſun's action terminates 3 but, by waſhing 
in ſcalding water and ſoap, and drying it, the colour ri- 
pens to a moſt bright beautiful crimſon, which will beat 
waſhing admirably without any ſtiptic. See Crimpon. 
The fiſh is good food ; but there are ſeveral kinds differ- 
ing in ſize and ſhell, and alſo in the colour of the tin- 
ging liquor; ſome of which are found on the coaſts of 
Poitou in France. 
Mr. Reaumur has diſcovered another very different kind 
of purple. It is produced in oval grains about a quarter 
of an inch long, and about one thick, full of a white li- 
quor bordering on yellow, which cover certain ſtones or 
ſands, about which the buccina of Poictou uſually aſ- 


; ſemble. By the experiments Mr. Reaumur has made, 


It appears, that theſe grains are neither the eggs of the 
buccinum, nor the ſeeds of any ſea-plants, but the eggs 
of ſome other unknown ſea-fiſh. Theſe grains being 
bruiſed on a white linen, at firſt only tinge it yellow, 
and that inſenſibly; but in three or four minutss give it 
a very beautiful purple red, provided the linen is ex- 
poſed to open air; for the air of a room, even though 
the windows are open, will not do : but thiscolour fades 
a little by repeated waſhings. 

Mr. Reaumur concludes, from ſome experiments he made, 


that the effect of the air on the liquor does not conſiſt in 


its taking away any particles thereof, nor in giving it any 
new ones; but only in its agitating it, and changing the 
arrangement of the parts that compoſe it. He adds, that 
the liquor of the buccinum, and that of the grains, ſeem 
nearly of the ſame nature; except that the latter is more 
watery, and only ſaline; whereas. the other is hot and 
pungent. 
The Caribbee iſlands have likewiſe their purple fiſh. It 
is called burgan, being of the ſize of the end of the fin- 
ger, and reſembling periwinkles. The ſhell. is of a 
browniſh azure, its fleſh white, its inteſtines of a very 
bright red, the colour whereof appears through the 
body; it being this that dyes the froth, which it caſts 
when taken, and which at firſt is of a violet hue, border- 
| 1 | ing 
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ing on blue. To oblige them to yield the greater quantity 
of froth, they lay them on a plate, ſhake and beat them 
againſt one another; when the plate is immediately co- 
vered with the froth, which is received on a linen cloth, 
and becomes purple in proportion as it dries. 
P. Labat obſerves, that if this be the real Tyrian purple, 
the ſecret of preparing and fixing it is loſt; this colour be- 
ing found to dwindle and diſſipate, in proportion as, the 
linen dyed with it is waſhed. Shs, oa tee 
The ſame author gives a deſcription of another purple 
dye, produced by a plant growing in the Antilles ; the 
Juice of which tree, when cut ſtanding, is of a blood 
red, and communicates the ſame colour to cloths ; 
though, like the former, it loſes much in waſhing. 

PURRE. See Crderhin. hr 

PURRYSBURG. A town of Georgia, in North Ame- 
rica, ſituated in 81 deg, of W. lon. and 31 deg. 45 
min. of N. lat. on the river Savanna, 30 miles weſt of 

the mouth of it, 20 miles weſt of the town of Savanna, 
and 130 miles ſouth-weſt of Charles-town, 

PURSE. A manner of accompting ; or a ſum called a 
ſpecies of money of accompt, much uſed in the Le- 
vant, particularly at Conſtantinople, conſiſting of about 
500 dollars, or 120 l. ſterling; and it is ſo called, be- 

- cauſe all the Grand Signior's treaſure in the ſeraglio is 
kept in leather bags of this value. 1 
This method of accompting the Turks derive from the 
Greeks, and they from the Romans; whoſe Emperor 
brought it to Conſtantinople, | 

PURSER. An officer aboard a man of war, who receives 
her victuals from the victualler, and is to take care that 
they are in good condition, and well laid up and ſtowed. 
He is alſo to keep a liſt of the men and boys belonging to 

the ſhip, to ſet down directly the day of each man's ad- 
mittance into pay, that the paymaſter or treaſurer of the 
navy may iſſue out his diſburſements, and pay off the 
men according to the purſer's book. 

PURVEYOR. See Pourveyor. 

PUTTY, ſometimes denotes powder of calcined tin, uſed 


Jaueſts in timber and wainſcot, to 
*PYRMONT.. C 
Germany, ſituated in the circle of 


- 


PYRITES, in phyſiology. 
kind of ſtone, compo 
with an oily or bituminous matter; 
. rites, or fire-ſtone, | 
© againſt ſteel, 


PYROLA. A plant, borrowing its name from the 


in poliſhing, and giving the gloſs to works of iron and 


. ſteel. See Tin, and Emery. 
PuTTY, is alſo uſed to denote ſpodium. See Spodium. 
PuTTY, in its popular ſenſe, denotes a cinericious kind of 
paſte, compounded of whiting and linſeed oil, beaten to- 
gether to the conſiſtence of tough dough ; uſed by gla- 
ziers, for faſtening the ſquares of glaſs in ſaſh-windows, 
&c. as alſo by houſe painters to ſtop up the crevices, and 
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 See/itridl, Copperas, and 5155 
The metal in pyrites — 


of great | 


is chiefly iron; ſometimes there: 


copper in it, and always a little gold, rarely filyer, wl bd 
never lead or tin. i fourth par 
Dr. Liſter attributes thunder, earthquakes, &, © the Perthing. 
ſulphurous and inflammable breath of the pyrites UADRAI 


Pyrites is applied by ſome authors to the 
metals; the names whereof are varied 
metals they partake of. Thus chryſitis is that ef 900 
argyritis that of filver, ſideritis that of iron, chalk 
that of copper, and moliditis that of lead, 
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of its leaves, becauſe like thoſe of the peartiee; by 
ſome call it the winter. green, becauſe it preſerves is le 
notwithſtanding the rigour of the ſeaſon. It gro bet 
in cold countries, and is pretty common in Germany, 
Its ſtalks are about a foot and a half in height, and ber 
on their ſummit feyeral white flowers of au agreeall 
ſmell. Ls 

As this plant is ſeldom found in hot countries, real pen. 
tree leaves are ſubſtituted in its place by ſome herbality 
who ſow the pippins, and cut the ſtalks when of the ſue 
of the real pyrola, and dry them for a nearer reſemblance; 


the decoction of this plant being very aſtringent, a VALIT 
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nA. 
1s uſed as an abbreviature in ſeveral arts. 


ſtands for quantum placet, or quantum vis, 


ceſſary. . 

ACK, or Empiric. A perſon, who pretends to under- 
und the practice of phyſic, or who ſells ſome particular 
"oſtrums, either for one or many diſorders, which is 
now carried on as A branch of trade. Many of theſe 
"oftrums, ſome of which are licenſed by authority, are 
ſent in great quantities to the American colonies, and 
have alſo a great conſumption at home : but though ſome 
of them, as Dr. James's feyer-powder in particular, are 
of great fervice to mankind, others may be as preju- 


uy | 

 ADRANS, in the antient Engliſh cuſtoms, was the 
fourth part of a penny, or a farthing. See Penny, and 
Farthing. 

ADRANT, denotes a mathematical inſtrument, of 
great uſe in navigation and aſtronomy, for the taking of 
altitudes, angles, &c. being variouſly contrived, and fur- 
niſhed with various apparatus, according to the ſeveral 
uſes it is intended for ; but they all have this in common, 
that they conſiſt of a quadrant, or quarter of a circle, 
whoſe limb 1s divided into go degrees; that they have a 
plummet ſuſpended from the centre, and are furniſhed 
with pinnulæ, or ſights, to look through. 


UADRIN, A ſmall piece of coin, valued like a farthing, 
or the fourth part of a ſuperior coin. 


ADRUPLE, is particularly uſed for a gold coin, worth 
four times as much as that whereof it is the quadruple. 
The quadruple of the Spaniſh piſtole is a piece of four 
piſtoles, worth about 3 1. 12 8. ſterling, called alſo double 
doubloon. ; | | 

The quadruple of the louis d'or is only equal to two louis 
Cors or French piſtoles, or x1. 13s. ſterling. | 
LALITY, in a commercial ſenſe, is ſaid of the good or 
Il condition of a mercantile commodity, as of its per- 
kecion or imperfection: thus, this corn, this wine, is 
oy a good quality ; or, on the contrary, it is excel- 
VALITY, is alſo a kind of worſted ſtuff, about two fin- 
hogs uſed for binding of womens petticoats and 
> dein 


ſol 
ax laben old for 3 farthings, or 1 d. a yard by the 


PANTITY, is ſaid of the number of things aſſembled 
l and the ſame place: but, in a commercial ſenſe, 
Me is underſtood of the number of merchandiſe in a 
* arcel, or packet; or of ſuch as compoſe the cargo 

merchant- veſſel, or any other water or land carriage. 


MARANTAIN, is uſed for a meaſure, or extent of land, 
Manning 40 perches: 


ARANTAIN * 0 1 : 
» Or LZuarentine.. 
for the term of SQ ne,. is more particularly uſed 


forty days, which ſhi ing f 
J y days, whic ips coming from 
* luſpected o contagion are obliged to wait in cer- 


pl 
ko pore pointed, to air themſelves before they come 


deri places i 


n the Baltic being infected with the plague, 
then made year of the reign of Queen Anne, an act was 
bereafter * at, during that infection, and at all times 
Vellels com; * any foreign places ſhall be infected, all 
tal make * into England or Ireland from thoſe places, 
line, and ; I quarantain, in ſuch place, and for ſuch 
ted by the uch manner, as hath- been or ſhall be di- 
the ſhin; han 2 her ſucceſſors; and that until 
r imported th SE charged, no perſon or goods coming 


put 
any other veſſel; nor ſhall any perſon go on 


Thus 2. Pl. in phyſical preparations, 


as much as you pleaſe of any thing. ©, S. 
for 2 ſufficit, or as much as is ne- 


n ſhall come or be brought on ſhore, 


QUA 
board ſuch ſhip, without licence from him who is to 
ſee quarantain performed; but that all ſhips, perſons, and 


goods, ſhall be ſubject to ſuch orders touching quarantain, 
as ſhall be made by the Queen, and her ſucceſſors, and 


notified by proclamation. 


That juſtices of peace of the counties adjoining to the 
place where quarantain is to be made, are to cauſe watches 
to be ſet day and night in convenient places in the neigh- 
bouring pariſhes, with ſtrict orders not to ſuffer any per- 
ſon to come on ſhore, or go on board the ſhips, except 


ſuch who are to ſee the quarantain performed, or ſhall be 


licenſed. After quarantain performed, and proof thereof 
made on oath by the maſter, and two others belonging 
to any ſuch ſhip, before a cuſtomer of the next port, or 
his deputy, and one juſtice of the peace near the port, 
that the ſhip, and all and every perſon therein, have per- 
formed the quarantain, and that they are all free from 
infection ; then the cuſtomer, together with the juſtice, 
ſhall give a certificate thereof, and the ſhip and perſons 
ſhall be no longer detained. 
By the ſtatute of the 7th of George I. it was enacted, 
hat when any country ſhall be infected, and any or- 


der concerning quarantain and the prevention of infec- 


tion ſhall be made by his Majeſty ; as often as any ſhip 
ſhall attempt to enter into any port, the principal officer 
of the cuſtoms, and ſuch perſon as ſhall be authoriſed to 
ſee quarantain performed, ſhall go off to ſuch ſhip, or 
cauſe ſome other perſon by him appointed ſo to do; and 
ſhall at convenient diſtance, demand of the perſon having 
charge of the ſhip, a true account of the following parti- 
culars ; the name of ſuch ſhip ; the name of the com- 
mander ; at what pl.ce the cargo was taken on board; 
what places the ſhip touched at in her voyage; whether 
ſuch places, or any, and which of them, were infeQted ; 
how long the ſhip had been in her paſſage ; how many 
perſons were on board when the ſhip ſet ſail ; whether 
any, or what perſons, during the voyage, had been or 
{hall be then infected; how many died in the voyage, 
and of what diſtemper; what ſhips he or any of his com- 
pany went on board, or had any of their company come 
on board his ſhip in the voyage; to what place ſuch ſhips 
belonged; and alſo the true contents of h's lading. 

And in caſe it ſhall appear on ſuch examination, or other- 
wiſe, that any perſon on board is infected, then it ſhall 


be lawful for the officers of any ſhips of war, or of any 


forts or garriſons, and all other his Majeſty's officers 
whom it may concern, .on notice thereof given to them, 
and for any other perſons whom they ſhall call to their 
aſſiſtance, to reſiſt the entrance ot ſuch ſhip into any 


port or place; and to oblige any ſuch ſhip to depart out 


of the ſame, and uſe all neceſſary means for either of 


the ſaid purpoſes, by firing of guns upon ſuch ſhip, or 


any other kind of force and violence whatſoever. And 
if ſuch ſhip ſhall come from any place viſited with the 
plague, or have any infected perſon on board, and the 
maſter, &c. ſhall not diſcover the ſame, he ſhall be ad- 
judged guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy ; alſo 
if ſuch maſter, &c. upon demand made, ſhall not make 
a true diſcovery, in any other of the particulars betore 
mentioned, he ſhall forfeit 200 l. | 
'That if any maſter, or other perſon, having the charge 
of a ſhip liable to perform quarantain, ſhall quit ſuch 
ſhip, or permit any ſeaman or paſienger to leave the ſame, 
and go on ſhore, or on board any other veſlcl, before 
quarantain be fully performed, except in ſuch cafes, and 
by proper licence, as ſhall be directed by the order made 
concerning quarantain; or ſhall not, within convenient 
time aſter due notice given by the proper officer, cauſe 
his ſhip and the lading to be conveyed into the place 5 
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QUA 

pointed for quarantain; then every ſuch ſhip, with the 
tackle, &c. ſhall be forfeited : and ſuch maſter, for every 
ſuch offence, ſhall incur the forfeiture of 2001. and if 
any perſon ſhall quit ſuch ſhip, by going on ſhore, or 
on board any other veſſel, it ſhall be lawful for all per- 
ſons, by force and violence, to compel ſuch perſon to 
return on board; and every perſon ſo quitting, &c. 
ſhall for every offence ſuffer ſix months impriſonment, 
and alſo forfeit 200 l. ( 

That, during times of infection, when any part of Great 


Britain, &c. or France, Spain, Portugal, or the Low 
Countries, ſhall be infected with the plague, his Ma- 
jeſty, by proclamation, may prohibit and reſtrain all 


boats and veſſels, under the burthen of 20 tuns, from 


ſailing out of any port or place of Great Britain or Ire- 


land, or the iſles of Guernſey, &c. till ſecurity be given 
by the maſter to the principal officer of the cuſtoms, or 
chief magiſtrate, by bond to the King in penalty of 
5001. with condition not to go to, or touch at any 
country or place, mentioned in ſuch proclamation, nor 
on board any ſhip at ſea, and not to ſuffer any perſon to 
come on board his veſſel from any other ſhip, or receive 
any goods whatſoever out of any other ſhip : and if any 
ſuch veſſel ſhall paſs out of any port or place, before ſuch 
ſecurity given, ſhe ſhall, together with her tackle, &c. 
be forfeited ; and the maſter, and every mariner of the 
veſſel, being thereof convicted, ſhall forfeit 50 l. or ſuffer 
three months impriſonment, 

That if it ſhall appear to his Majeſty, that any veſſel 
ſhall come into any place infected, or being laden with 
any goods taken on board at any ſuch infected place, or 
from on board any veſſel infected, or that there be any 
perſons or goods on board actually infected; in any of the 
ſaid caſes it ſhall be lawful for his Majeſty, by order in 
council, to empower any perſons to burn ſuch ſhip, &c. 
and the infected goods, or ſo much thereof as ſhall be 
neceſlary for preventing the ſpreading of the infeion. 
That all goods, after the quarantain is performed, ſhall 
be opened and aired, in ſuch places, for ſuch time, and 
in ſuch manner, as ſhall be directed by his Majeſty, by 
order made and notified as aforeſaid ; and after ſuch or- 
der ſhall have been duly complied with, and proof ſhall 


be made thereof by the oaths of two or more witneſſes, 


before the cuſtomer, &c. of the port lying next to the 
place where the goods ſhall be carried, or any deputy, 
and one juſtice, &c. upon certificate by ſuch cuſtomer, 
&c. to the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms in Great Bri- 


| tain or Ireland, ſuch goods ſhall be forthwith diſcharged, 


by order of any two of the ſaid commiſſioners, &c. 


By the ſtatute of the 8th of George I. it was declared 


lawful for the King, by one or more proclamations, to 
be iſſued before ſuch a time, to prohibit all perſons to go 
to any kingdom or place, which ſhall be infected with 
the plague ;. and to export out of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, or any the dominions thereunto belonging, to any 
place infected, to be ſpecified in ſuch proclamation, any 
goods or commodities whatſoever ; or to import any 
oods or commodities from any ſuch country or place. 
hat all goods, wares, and merchandiſe, exported or 
ſhipped for exportation, contrary to the meaning of fuch 
proclamation, and of this act, and the veſſels on which 
they {hall be ſo exported or ſhipped, with the tackle, 
furniture, and apparel thereof, ſhall be forfeited, and 
may be ſeized wherever found; and every perſon that 
ſhall have procured ſuch goods to be imported, ſhall for- 
feit treble value. 
That if at any time after the iſſuing ſuch proclamation as 
aforeſaid, any perſon ſhall go to any country or place in- 
feed, contrary to the meaning of the proclamation, and 
of this act, he ſhall incur a præmunire. 
By the ſtatute iſt George II. for the performing of qua- 
rantain, it was enacted, That when any country ſhall be 
infected, it ſhall be lawful for his Majeſty to order ſhips 
to be provided, or houſes or lazarets for the receiving and 
entertaining of perſons obliged to perform quarantain, 
during ſuch time as they ſhall continue infected, or till 
they have performed ſuch quarantain ; and alſo ſheds, tents, 
and other places proper for the depoſiting, opening and 


airing of goods and merchandiſes, to be provided and 


and ſeals, in any waſte grounds or c 


_ proclamation, ſhall compel all perſons 
quarantain, and all goods and mere 


the ſhips, houſes, or lazarets, 8 
places, provided as before mentioned: and if; wh 


placed in ſuch ſhip, Nc. ſhall escape cn BR 


By the 6th George II. it was declared lawful ior his 1 


infected with the plague, ſpecified in * Pc 


QUA 
erected, to continue for ſuch time 28 b; 
think fit and direct, in convenient Places wit. 
of Great Britain or Ireland, to be allow Phi 
by two or more juſtices of the pea , 


ce . 
where the ſame lie, living near - Moy the count, 


O, under the . 


˖ 
1 om ; 0 
ſuch waſtes are not ſufficient, in the ren aon 


perſons, not being a garde h ound: of 

ſuch rate, rent, - Kr Þ 5 Ar ler * 
on, or aſſeſſed and adjudged by the julticeg of. 8 
their general quarter- ſeſſions. 5 dep 
That the proper officers authoriſed: 
orders made by his Majeſty in co 


Mat, | 


to put in ene 9 
to ut 

uncil, and not 
oblj ed 40 pers 
handiſes Comp 
onveyed to . 
ſheds, tent hy 


within ſuch orders, to repair or be c 


. any That in e 
obliged to do quarantain, ſhall wilfully refuſe 92 commerce 
to repair, within convenient time after due notice 4 reaſonable 


him by the proper officer, to the ſhip, bout, 155 


declared b 
þ ing had 
reat Bri 
» the tim 
rrive at f 


Py 2 late 3 


or other place duly appointed for him 


, | Out of the 
before quarantain fully performed, or attempt it; , 
caſe the watchmen, and other p mY 


erſons appointed +, ; 
quarantain performed; by any kind of ſeen | 


caſe ſhall require, may compel every ſuch perſon to ear on bo 
turn into fuch ſhip, &c. and on their refuc, Ty iniſterre, 
or actually eſcaping, &c. ſhall be adjudged puilty ti e harbou 
lony, and ſuffer death, without benefit of de. here he i 
That if any perſon not iofeted with the plague, x if he ca 
liable to perform quarantain, ſhall preſume to ents n ſome of 


ſhip, houſe, lazaret, &c. ſo appointed as aforeſiil, yi „or Þ 


any perſons infected, or under quarantain, ſbal be the Nt any 
and ſhall return, or attempt to return from thence, y aring int 
leſs in ſuch caſes, and by licence, as ſhall be did! aſter, or 
any orders ſo made and notified; it ſhall be lawful 6 ull ſuffer 
the watchmen, or other perſons having the ovadf h lter of 
ſhip, &c. by any kind of violence, to compel ſuch pe her on 
ſon to repair to ſome ſhip, lazaret, &c. there tocon mrantain 
nue and perform quarantain: and if ſuch perſon fo eſt, as þ 
eſcape out of ſuch ſhip, &c. before he ſhall have oe ring his 
formed the ſame, he ſhall be guilty of felony, wid Ener 
* benefit of clergy. ly perfor 
That if any officer, or other perſon appointed to _ 
the quarantain performed, or any watchman placel bong 
any houſe, lazaret, ſi. ip, or other place, for performa er er, 
of quarantain, ſhall knowingly and willingly ſufer a = 7 
perſon, ſhip, goods, or merchandiſes, to depart ot be 7h 
moved from thence, unleſs in ſuch caſes, and by luct * 5 
cence as ſhall be directed by ſome order made and n Long 
fied by proclamation, every ſuch offender full b he yl 
judged guilty of felony, and ſuffer death without ben bis f 
of clergy. But no attainder of felony, by virtue 0 3 


act, ſhall work any corruption of blood, or forteitur 
goods, chattels, or hereditaments. 

But there is a clauſe in this ſtatute, That wheres co 
ſkins, human hair, and certain other ſpecies o me 
chandiſes, are more eſpecially liable to retain inet 
and may be brought from places infected into other co 
tries, and thence imported into his Majeſty's way 
in ſhips not obliged to perform quarantain* * 
when any foreign country ſhall be n 
plague, all ſuch goods and merchandiſes, as ſha 4. 
cularly ſpecified in any order to be made concern 0 
rantain, and notified as aforeſaid, which ſhall be 15 
in any part of his Majeſty's dominions, from b. l 
country, and in any ſhip whatſoever, ſhall be l 
ſuch order ſo made. 


5 TI ſons t0 
jelty, by proclamation, to prohikit all Pele 
* „ Britain or Ireland, or the iſles of on 
Jerſey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, unto w-_ Yin 
{hall be infected with the plague, to be meth ©, 
proclamation, during the time therein ſpect k 
der ſuch regulations as in therprociaman. ar, by 
ſcribed. Alſo it ſhall be lawful for his Mage * 


: any from an) 5g 
clamation, to prohibit all perſons to come Amit 
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UA 


in or Ireland, &c., under the regulations 
into Great wh 2 proclamation. And all perſqns . 
reſeribed - rt goods contrary to the King's procla- 
who bal Af Forfeit double the value. That if, after 
matioNy „ ſuch proclamations aforeſaid, any perſon ſhall 
the TS ce infefted, contraty thereto, the perſon of- 
body 7 forfeit 500 l. one moiety to his Majeſty, 
fending e, to bim who ſues for the ſame ; and if any 
and the ot jag from any place infected, ſhall enter into, 
perſon 2 all be landed out of any ſhip in any place 
l Britain or Ireland, &c. contrary to ſuch progla- 
in Great the perſons offending therein ſhall be guilty of 
and ſuffer death without benefit of clergy ; and 
felony» oe goods ſhall be forfeited to his Majeſty : 


any ſuch oclamation, to be iſſued for prohibiting 
00 


all be allowed, before the prohibition 
bl hu does proclamation ſhall commence; regard 
— had to the diſtance of the infected places from 
' 1 Britain, Ireland, or any of the iſles aforeſaid, and 
— time within which notice of ſuch proclamation may 
# infeed places. 
—— it was _ T hat if the plague ſhall ap- 
* board any ſhips being to the northward of Cape 
Finllterre, the maſter, &c. ſhall immediately proceed to 
e harbour of New Grinſby, in the iſland of Scilly ; 
here he is to remain till his Majeſty s pleaſure be known : 
i he cannot make the iſland of Scilly, he is to remain 
n ſome open road, till he receives orders from his Ma- 
, or his privy council; and ſhall take care to pre- 
it any of his men from going out of the ſhip, or 
ning intercourſe with other ſhips or perſons; and the 
after, or any of his men, who are diſobedient herein, 
ul fuffer death without benefit of clergy. That the 


liver on demand, to the chief officer appointed to ſee 
wantain duly performed, ſuch bill of health, and ma- 
feſt, as he ſhall have received from any Britiſh conſul 
ring his voyage, together with his log-book and jour- 
pl, under penalty of 5001. That, after quarantain is 
ily performed, and upon proof to be made by the oaths 
the maſter, &c. and of two of the perſons belonging to 
ch ſhip, or two other credible witneſſes, before the 
iſtomer, comptroller, or collectors of the port, or their 
puties, or any juſtice of the peace or, within any of 
iſles of Guernſey, Jerſey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, 
fore two jurats or magiſtrates, that ſuch ſhips have 
ly performed quarantain, and are free from infection; 
V aiter producing a certificate to that purpoſe, ſigned 
the chief officer who ſuperintended the quarantain of 
laid ſhip, then ſuch- officers and magiſtrates are to 
ea certificate thereof; upon which the ſhip and crew 
to be liable to no further reftraint or detention. 
hat if any perſon ſhall wilfully conceal from the of- 
of quarantain, or clandeſtinely convey any letters or 
i" from any ſhip under quarantain, he ſhall ſuffer 
a", without benefit of clergy. | 5 
ARRY. A place under-ground, out of which are dug 
le, free ſtone, late, lime- ſtone, or other matters 
er for building. See Store, Marble, Slate, and 
k. 9 


Ar, Nuarrel, in glaziery. A pane, or piece of 
deut in a diamond-form z being of two kinds, 
Me and long; each being of a different ſize, expreſſed 
e number of pieces which make a foot of glaſs, as 
v 10ths, 12ths, 1 5ths, 18ths, and 20ths; but all the 
* cut to the fame angle. See Glaſs. 
| A diminutive meaſure, containing one-fourth, 
matter, of ſome other meaſure. See Meaſure. 
raziſd quart is a fourth of a gallon, or two pints. 
er from whom the Engliſh borrow the word, 
* oy quart, or pot of two pints, bave various other 
» iſtinguiſhed by the whole, whereof they are 


ers; A Quart ' . . 
W and . N muid, and quart de boiſſeau. See 


7 have alſo the quart of a yard, 


ter of every ſhip ordered to perform quarantain, ſhall 


QUA 
QUARTAL. A ſort of corn-meaſure uſed in ſome pats 
of France, particularly in the county of Breſle. 
QUARTARIO. A liquid meaſure at Venice, 16 of which 
make the amphora. See Amphora. 
QUARTARI10, is alſo a Venetian corn-meaſure, 
about 12.0. avoirdupois. | 
QUARTAS, or Quarter. A copper coin uſed in Spain for 
ſmall payments, and worth 4 maravedis, from whence it 
is named. There are alſo double quartas, worth 8 ma- 
ravedis ; 34 quartos make the piſtarine, or 102 d. ſter- 
ling; 136 make the piece of eight, or 38. 7 d. ſterling; 
and 680 make the piſtole, or 178. 1T d. ſterling. 
QUARTATION, among refiners. A method of purify- 
ing gold, by melting three parts of ſilvet with one of 
gold, and then caſting the mixture into aqua fortis ; 


weighing 


which, diſſolving the ſilver, leaves the gold at bottom in 


form of a black powder. See Refining, 

QUARTER, in Engliſh weights, is a fourth part of the 
2 or hundred weight, being 28 lb. avoirdupois. Ses 

undred, and Quintal. 

QUARTER, is alſo a dry meaſure of England, containing 
of corn 8 buſhels ſtriked, ten quarters making the laſt ; 
and the quarter of coals is the fourth part of a cha'dron, 
See Meaſure. 

QUARTER, is alſo applied to long meaſure, being the 4th 
part of an ell or yard : thus the French ell is 6 quarters, 
or 54 inches; the Flemiſh ell is 3 quarters, or 2 
inches; the Engliſh ell is 5 quarters, or 45 inches; and 
the Engliſh yard is 4 quarters, or 36 inches. 

QUARTER, in law, is the fourth part of the year : hence 
the days whereon thoſe quarters ſtatedly commence, are 

called quarter-days; being the 25th of March, called 
Lady-day ;. the 24th of June, called Midſummer day; 
the 29th of September, called Michaelmas-day; and the 
25th of December, or Chriſtmas- day: on which rents are 
uſually paid, as alſo the intereſt due on any principal ſum 
lent on mortgage or bond. 

QUARTER, in navigation, or a quarter of a point, wind, 
or rhumb, is the fourth part of a cardinal point, wind, or 

Thumb, or of the diſtance between two cardinal points 
and winds, | 

The quarter contains an arch of 11 deg. 15 min, be- 
ing what Wolfius, with regard to the other diviſione, 
calls a ſecondary point of the ſecond order. See Cardinal 
Point, | | 

QUARTER of a Hip, is that part of the ſhip's hull, which 
lies from the ſteerage-room to the tranſom. 

QUARTER-deck of a ſhip, is that aloft the ſteerage, reach- 
ing to the round-houſe. 

QUARTERING, in the ſea-language. When a ſhip un- 
der fail goes at large, neither by a wind nor before a 
wind, but as it were betwixt both, ſhe is ſaid to go quar- 
tering. | 

"= is alſo uſed, when a ſhip ſails with quarter 
winds, 

QUARTERMASTER. An officer on board a ſhip; of 
which there are more or leſs, according to her burthen ; 
their buſineſs being to rummage in the hold on all oc- 
caſions; to overlook the ſteward in his delivery of vic- 
tuals to the cook, and in his pumping and drawing 
out the beer; and in general, to take care there is no 
waſte, | | 
The quartermaſter, or quarteer, is alſo to mind the ſhip's 
loading, which is the buſineſs he is chiefly employed 
about. 

QUARTERN, or Quarteron. A diminutive of quart, 
ſignifying a quarter of a pint, as a quart does a quarter of 
a gallon. ; ; 

QUARTER-/F:nd, at ſea, is a lateral or fide wind ; or a 
wind which does not blow in ſtern, but a little aſide of 
it. See Wind. ; | 
Properly the quarter-wind is that which comes in abaft 
the main-maſt ſhrouds, even with the quarter of the 
ſhip ; which is the beſt of all winds, as bearing into all 
the ſails; whereas a wind blowing full in ſtern, is kept 
off by the fails of the mizzen. See Sailing. 

QUATRIN, is a ſmall Italian copper cain ; that of Naples 

being 2-15 ths of a penny 07" Ther and 49 make the Paul 

| 7 2 or 
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© | or 6d. ſterling ; that of Rome is 3-16ths of a penny ſter- 
| ling, and 32 make the Jule or 6 d. ſterling ; the quatrin 
| of Leghorn is 13-9oths of an Engliſh penny, 40 making 
| the Jule or 7-9ths of a penny ſterling ; and that of Bo- 
logna is.1-10th of a penny ſterling. FO 
' QUAY, or Kay, A ſpace of ground paved, on the ſhore of 
a river, or port, deſtined for the loading and unloading of 
merchandiſe. See JYharf. | 

QUAYAGE. A duty paid by merchants for the liberty of 
uſing the quay of any ports where their ſhips arrive, for 
the unloading of their merchandiſe. _ 

QUEBEC. The capital of the French colonies in North 
America, ſituated in 74 deg. of W. lon. and 47 deg. 
35 min. of N. lat. on the weſt-ſide of the river of St. 
Laurence, 300 miles N. W. of Boſton. See French 
America, 

QUEDA. A port-town of Malacca, in the Further India 
in Aſia, ſituated in 98 deg. 35 min. of E. lon. and 7 
deg. 10 min. of N. lat. 300 miles north of Malacca, 
ſubject to the Dutch. by 

QUEMKAS, otherwiſe called bouille-cotonis, or beuille- 
charmay. A fort of atlas, or ſatin, brought from the 
Eaſt Indies. See Atlas. 

QUEST MEN. Perſons choſe annually, in each ward of 
the city of London, to go from houſe to houſe, and in 
the markets, to inquire into abuſes and miſdemeanors, 
eſpecielly ſuch as relate to weights and meaſures. 

QUEUE. A wine-meaſure, uſed in ſome provinces of 
of France : the queues of Orleans, Blois, Nuys, Dijon, 
and Macon, are alike; making one muid and a half of 
Paris, or 420 pints. . 


chemiſts called mercury, See Mercury. 

QUILLAGE, is a term among the French for a duty paid 
in France by ſuch merchant-veſlels, as enter for the firſt 
time ſome port of the kingdom : thus, at Bourdeaux, 
this duty is 3 livres 4 ſols, or 2 8. 7 d. ſterling. 


tinople, and in ſome other pott- towns of the Levant, be- 
ing about 75 lb. avoirdupois. 2 | 

QU ILS, of ſwans, turkies, and geeſe, eſpecially the latter, 

are no inconſiderable article of trade; being ſold to the 
ſtationers by the thouſand, and retailed by them by the 
hundred, of fix ſcore to the hundred, 
Great quantities of quills are brought to London from 
Germany and Holland; particularly the latter, which 
are the beſt ; and there are alſo great parcels ſer t from 
Scotland and Wales. 

QUILO. A ſilver coin of Tuſcany, worth about 5 d. ſterling. 

QUILOA, or Quicla. A port-town of Zanquebar, on the 
eaſt · coaſt of Africa, ſituated in 39 deg. of E, lon. and 
10 deg. of N. lat. zoo miles north of Moſambique, ſub- 
je& to Portugal, or at leaſt tributary to that crown, where 
the Portugueſe of Brafil ſend every year to purchaſe ne- 

roes. 

QUILON. Sce Coulan. 

QUINQUINA, Quinaguina, called allo China-china, and 

Kin-kina. A medicinal bark, brought from the Weſt 
Indies; called alſo, by way of eminence, the bark; or 
Cartex Peruvianus, the Peruvian bark, from the country 
whence it is brought; and popularly the jzſuits bark, be- 
cauſe, at its firſt introduction, chiefly ſold and adminiſtered 
by the jeſuits. 
The tree which yields this bark grows in divers pro- 
vinces of Peru, but chiefly Quenca, Ayavaca, and Loxa; 
the beſt and fineſt coming from the mountains fourteen 
leagues round the city of Loxa. TN 

| The tree that produces the quinquina is tall, and its trunk 

- . hicker than a man's thigh, tapering from the root up- 
wards; but without any branches till near the top, where 
they grow. regular as if lopped by art, and with the leaves 
form an exact hemiſphere. The bark is blackiſh on the 
outſide; but ſometimes mixed with white ſpots, where 
grows a kind of moſs, by the Spaniards called barbas, its 
leaves reſembling the leaves of plumb-trees. 
The Spaniards diſtinguiſh four ſorts of this precious 
bark; the .caſcarilla colorada, or reddiſh bark; ama- 
rylla, or yellowiſh ; creſpilla, or curling; ang blanca, or 
whitiſh, | | 


cteſpilla is the produce of the — the 


The blanca is procured from another 
of a much bigger trunk, the leaves of ali 


QUICKSILVER. A very ponderous fluid mineral, by the 


QUILLOT. A corn-meaſure uſed at Smyrna, Conſtan- 


ſoon be at an end, or at leaſt inacceflible; p 


QUINT, or 4ifth, A term particularly uſed i 


not only. thoſe of any brilliancy, but le. : 


40 Q Ul 
The colorada and amarylla are reckoned 


ſort 1 Th 
growing in a cold climate, which impairy * "ee, ou 
the bark, and renders it whitiſh on the . de Bi 
mon coloured within, and- unfit for medicing 
ſpecies of the 
and the bark a very thick ſpongeous bade 
on the outſide, being ſo tough as to require f. A 
an ax to ſlice it from the ttee. When wy We for 
is as bitter as the beſt ſort, and has then the fan, Oyj 
the cure of intermitting fevers ; but when du , * 
any length of time, it grows good for — ny. 
reality, both ſorts are found to have E 
eee effects when green, than when ary ; * | 
uropeans only come in for the ſecond vin Hh 
worſe, the bad fort is in great plenty, and 
very ſcarce, and hard to come at: for which rh 
with a little of the fine bark ſent to Panama 0 
rope, large quantities of the worſe ſort are mixed, 
The ſmall bark, which curls up like ſticks of cin. 
and which in England is much eſteemed, 2 ba 
poſed to be ſent from the branches of the de 
therefore more efficacious in the cure of fevers, 
the bark of the younger trees; which being y 1 
curls in this manner: for the bark of the Wl 
never gathered, as it would not compenſate the d 
of cutting. 
The ſeaſon for cutting the bark is in Auguft, th 
dry time of the country; the cutters being India 
vided each with a large knife and a bag, Wheat 
have fliced down the bark as high as they can 
they faſten ſhort ſticks, with withs, to the tree a" 
diſtances, like the ſteps of a ladder, and thus mou, 
ſlice to the very top: when the bag is full, they ci 
to the low country, to a neighbouring hut, to dy, 
is done by fpreading it in the open air, ad fre 
turning it. If it happen to have been cut wet, they 
it directly to the low country to dry, otherwiſe ud 
colour, turns black, and rots. After a tree by 
barked, it requires 18 or 20 years to grow 2giin. 
There is an opinion, that the better ſort of bat 


rezſon of its diſtance from any inhabited place, 
impenetrability of the woods where it groms; 
partly by the want of Indians to cut it, who 
through the cruelties of the Spaniards, is likely to 
tally extinct. 

The quinquina was but little known in Europe 
year 1640. The jeſuits of Rome firſt brot 
vogue in Spain and Italy in 1649; and in 1b; 
Cardinal de Lugo, of that order, brought it into 
It was at firſt ſold for its weight in gold. Wi 
duced into powder, it is by foreigners called ths 
nal's powder; but uſually the jeſuits powdet, 
patrum. 

It met with great oppoſition at firſt, Chit 10 
pius diſtinguiſhed themſelves againſt it: but k 
almoſt univerſally allowed one of the greatel , 
remedies within the whole province of medics. 
Some call the  gentian-root the European qunPi 
cauſe good againſt intermitting fevers. See 0" 
Quinquina is ſold at Amſterdam from 15. 66." 
ſterling the pound, 


America, for ſignifying what is due to the Ni 


gold and filver exiracted from the mine © 
gathered. | erte TR 
This duty is ſo conſiderable, that it 3 _ 
regiſters of the quinted gold and ſilver, wo 4 
mines of Potoſi alone, the King of Spann of 
then fifty years upwards of III millions 
19,500,000 l. ſterling. ; 

The quint is alſo due to the King for al 
ſtones ; under which denomination al 


| ſorts ol 
e comp 


coral, loadſtone, jet, arcanſon, 
The King of Portugal has allo a ff | 
diamonds of the Brafils, a1 


QU1I 
n commerce. The weight of 100 Ib. ; 
Wight. | N 
und conſiſts f more or leſs ounces, 
ecording . F lighter or heavier. ] 
wi J. or hundred, yields 123 pounds 
„the n ang the Montpelier hundred only 81 
| Montpelie's auintal' of Conftantinople is 
al thoſe uſed in the Levant; 


* 


ang det the quinta) is equal to 1121 pounds of 
pou 


Po terdam, 124 pounds 
born. iſn uintal uſually conſiſts of 112 pourids avoir- 


The, nd divided into four quatters. 


«d 


al admits of ſome differences in different places, 
int 


WI 


See QuixT 


* 
1 


QUI 
I TAL, was alſo formerly uſed for a weight of lead, 
iron, or other common metal, uſually equal to an hun 
: dred pounds, at ſix ſcore to the hundred. | 
. QUINTIN. A town of France, in the province of 


Picardy, ſituated in 3 de 


16 min. of E. lon. and 
deg. 55 min. of N, lat. N France. vi 


QUIRAT. ' A ſmall weight uſed at Cairo, and through- 
out Egypt; the drachm being equivalent, to 16 quirats, 
and the quirat to 4 grains. | | 7 


QUITAL. See Cara#. 


QUITTO City. Capital of the id of ditto in 
Peru, in South America, ſituated in 78 deg. A W, lon. 
and 30 deg; of S. lat. 200 miles eaſt of the Pacific 


ocean, and 140 miles north of Guiaauil. Spant 
America. | 1 8 5 
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THE 17th letter of the alphabet, and uſed) 
in commerce for the following abbrevia- 
tions: Rs, remittances; Rv'd, received: 
© 0, reto: Rx. rio. i 
XX., in medicinal preſcriptions; ſtands for ne- 
cipe, or tale: it is alſo uſed in the Britiſh navy to. denote 
tbe word run, when a man has deſerted from the ſhip.. 
RAAGDAER. An officer in Perſia who receives the du- 
ties of the high roads: theſe raagdaers being divided into 
cantons, and each anſwering only for the places he is 
charged with; but, in conſequence of the duties paid 
them, they are obliged to keep the high roads in order, 
and to reſtore to the proprietor the value of the merchan- 
diſe, and other effects he may be robbed of, when they 
cannot recover them; but, if they recover them, they 
keep a third for their trouble. They have under them 
ſeveral bands of ſoldiers for the ſafety of travellers and 
merchants ; but this good regulation is frequently ill exe- 
cuted, and ſometimes theſe very guards are the greateſt 
robbers. 
RABATT E, in commerce. See Rebate. 
RABBETING, in carpentry, the planing or cutting of 
channels, or grooves, in boards. | 
In ſhip-carpentry, it ſignifies the letting in of the planks 
of the ſhip into the keel, which in the rake, and run of 
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a ſhip, is hollowed away, that the planks may join the 


cloſer. 

RABINET. A ſmall piece of ordnance, between a fal- 
conet and a baſe. See Cannon. 8 

RACK, or Arack. See Arack. * 7 

To RACK wines, is to draw them from off their lees, after 
having ſtood long enough to clear and ſettle. Hence, 

RAck-Vintage, is frequently uſed for the ſecond voyage 
made by Engliſh wine-merchants into France for racked 


wines; whence they uſed to return about the end of De- 


cember. 8 
RACLIA. One of the leaſt of the iſlands of the Turkiſh 
Archipelago, near the iſland of Nio : but, uninhabited. 


RAFFLING. A term uſed when a company of perſons _ 


club to the purchaſe of a commodity, and he that throw 


the higheſt on three dice takes it. Re 


RAG. A piece of linen or woollen cloth, worn, or torn 
to ſhivers, or in a jagged mangled manner, uſed for the 
making of paper. See Paper. 

By the ſtatute of the 11th of Geo. I: old rags, old ropes, 
or junk, or old fiſhing nets, for making paper, or paſt- 
board, nut regularly entered and landed are forfeited. 

Ra- Bolts, certain iron pins in a ſhip, which are ragged 
and hacked on the fides, to prevent their being drawn 
out. 

RAIN-Deer. A ſort of ſtag of a prodigious ſwiftneſs, very 
common in Lapland, Muſcovy, and other northern 
countries; whoſe ſkins are uſed in England, for the co- 
vering of chaits and ſaddles, which have a ſtrong agree- 
able ſcent, vulgarly called Ruſſia leather. See Leather, 

RAINS, in the ſea-language, denotes all that tract of ſea 
northward of the equator, between 4 and 10 degrees of 
latitude; and lying between the meridian of Cape Verde, 
and that of the eaſtermoſt iſlands of the ſame name. 

It takes its name from the almoſt continual calms, con- 

fſtant rains, and thunder and lightening to a great degree 
found there. . The winds when they blow are only ſmall 
uncertain guſts, and ſhift about all round the compals ; 
ſo that ſhips are ſometimes detained here a long while, 
and can make but little way. 

RAISINS. Grapes which remain on the tree till fully ripe, 
and then dried in the ſun, or in an oven, to ft them for 
keeping, and for ſome medicinal purpoſes: the raiſins of 
the ſun, or jar raiſins, being thoſe dried in the fun. 

Of theſe are various kinds: as, raifins of Damaſcus, thus 
called from the capital city of Syria, in the neighbourhood 
whereof they are cultivated, which are much uſed in the 
compoſition of ptiſans, together with jujubes and dates: 


Cr 


they are brought flat and ſeeded, of the ſize of the thumb, 


whence it is eaſy judging of the extraordinary bulk of the 
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RAOLCONDA. A city of the Hither India, in 
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bie, when, freſh, Travellers tell a hade 

ing 25 pounds. Their taſte is faintiſh and gir * I 

; The. common raiſins are the fruit of ſeverit Fa 

rape; and the Ne Cy ;of drying them ;, +" 
oY; | her, before they ate 45 
the vine, and dip them into a hot lixiviun, of fon 
with a little oil of olives in it; after which Wood. 

f and wriakle, being lelt growing 3 or 4 days they ſera 
then cut, and drisd in the ſun at leiſure, * Uez bs 
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wine: bu 
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Particulzy 

fy in Ps 

8 ou brought (row 

Al] kinds of raifins have much the any vir | 

nutritive and balſamic ; but ſubje& to fermentay, 85 

juices of any kind. There is a particular "oye ö 
made with raiſins; and alſo a ſpirit extracted f; Am 
called raiſin- brandy: but the ſmaller kind of — 
called currants, or corinths. See Currants, 9 

RAKE, of a ſhip, is ſo much over her hull 3; Over 
at both ends of the keel: that part of it which i, = 
being called the rake forward on; and that part wh, 
at the ſetting on of the ſtern poſt, being called ber 
aft, or aft-ward on: and when a ſhip has a ſm 2 
forward on, but is built with her ſtern tco fri, 
ſhe is called bluff- headed. +. 

RAKE of the rudder, is the hindermoſt part of it, dee Nucl, 

RAMA. A town of Paleſtine, remarkable for its tas 
gums and cottons. See Turky, 

RAMADA. A port-town of Terra Firma, in South Aue 
rica, in the province of New Granada, ſituated © | 
coaſt of the North ſea, in 72 deg. 30 min. of W. ly, 
and 11 deg, 30 min. of N. lat. 100 miles E. of dt. Ma 
near which is a rich copper mine. 
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RAMBURG. See Hamburg. ASAD, 
RAMEKINS. A fortreſs of the United Provinces, in th of _ 
province of Zealand, ſituated on the South coaſt of the con 
iſle of Walcheren, in 3 deg. 35 min. of E. lon, 5 mils — 80 


S. of Middleburg; which was one of the fortreſs put 
into the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh by the Dutch, z a f. 
curity for their fidelity, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
RAMSAY. An iſland in the Iriſh channel, on the coaſt o 
Pembrokeſhire, ſituated in 5 deg. 20 min, of W. ln, 


All fort 
on tho! 
Malimb 
black, 


and 51 deg. 55 min. of N. lat. 15 miles N. W. of . y 
Milford Haven, and 4 miles W. of St. Davids. 1 75 
RAMSGATE. A port- town of Kent, ſituated near the " n . 
Downs, in 1 deg. 22 min. of E. lon, and 51 deg. 2 ab. 
min. of N. lat. between the north and ſouth Foreland; ke 
8 miles N. E. of Canterbury. | me g 
RANCHIERA. A port- town of Terra Firma, in out — 


America, in the province of New Granada, ſituated a 
the coaſt of the North ſea, in 72 deg. of W. lon. an6 
11 deg. 34 min. of N. lat. between the town of Rio de 
la Hache and Cape de Vela; near which was a rich peat 
fiſhery, when the Spaniards invaded this country ; where 
they deſtroyed multitudes of Indians, in forcing them to 
dive for pearls beyond their ſtrength, and other hardlbip 
and. oppreſhons. 
RANDERS. A town of North Jutland, ſubject to Den- 
mark. See Denmar#. W 
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RANDS. A ſort of tanned hides. See Hide... 
RANGES, in a ſhip, are two pieces of timber gory 
croſs from ſide to fide ; one aloft, on the forecafile, 4 
little abaft the fore-maſt ; and the other in the beak - ber 
before the mouldings of the bow-ſprit. mA 


ſituated in the province of Golconda, in 79 deg. W 0 
lon. and 17 deg. 12 min. of N. lat. 120 miles 3 i 
Maſſulapatan, and 150 miles N. E. of ans - 
which is a rich diamond mine, ſubject to the 1 f 
RAP. A term for bad or counterfeit halſpence 3 * * 
RAPE. A name given the wood, or ftalks of the ub 
of grapes, when dried and freed from the fruit 3 


. the 
is uſed in making vinegar, ſerving to heat " NGES 


R A T 


firſt put into a place to ſour itſelf, before 
he vinegat veſſel ; to which end, preſently after 


bot it is 


wine : 
At into t 


the yer it would heat itſelf, and be ſpoiled; there 
7 


of keeping rape, hitherto diſcovered, 

2 hog. # 1 is contained with wine or 
| ges Vinegar and Wine. : 0 4 
Anchor. xP is the ſeed of a kind of wild cabbage, or 
PE-SE led by the Flemings colza or colzat, being 

| 4 abundantly in ſeveral parts of Flanders, Hol- 
* land and Ireland; as alſo in Brie, Champagne, 
Jand — in France: from which ſeed an oil is 
a8 — commonly uſed by woollen manufacturers, 
b burning in lamps. See Oil. 
+ N. A ſmall copper coin current at Lucern, and 
8 other parts of Switzerland, being + of 1 d. ſterling, 
* make the batzen, or 1 : d. ſterling, : , 
I ANOCK. A large navigable river, which riſes 
u tde mountains W. of Virginia in America; runs from 
e f W. to the S. E. through that province, and diſ- 
* elf into the bay of Cheſepeak. b 
jo A long meaſure uſed in Piedmont for ſtuffs, equiva- 
of to the fathom of Lucca, which contains one foot, 9 
ches, and 10 lines, making half an Engliſh ell. 
C i alſo a name given by the French to ſeveral ſorts of 
ö rdkr. A common garden fruit, of which a parti- 
-ular kind of wine is made. — f 
\FRURG. A port- town of Sweden, in the province 
ak Finland, and territory of Nyland, ſituated on the 
oulph of Finland, in 23 deg. of E. lon. and 60 deg. 
52 min, of N. lat. 50 miles S. W. of Abo. | 
AER. A corn meaſure uſed in French Flanders, being 
of two ſorts; the one called the ſea meaſure, and the 
other the land meaſure : the firſt weighs 280 lb. and ſome- 


ASAD, or Razad. A kind of glaſs ware, or ſmall beads 
ck glaſs, of diverſe colours, with which the Negroes on 


he the coaſt of Africa, and the Americans, adorn themſelves ; 
- being given them in exchange for ſeveral rich merchan- 


Ciſes, b 
All ſorts of raſſad are not proper for the African coaſts: 
on thoſe of Angola, particularly at Loango of Boiria, 
Malimbo, and Cabindo, none but black, and white and 
black, are neceſſary z being uſually exchanged by the 
maſs, weighing three pounds and a half. 
la zcargo, to treat for 612 Negroes, about 3000 lb. of 
ralad are requiſite ; that is, 1200 Ib. of white, 800 of 
black, and 1000 of all other colours, 
ATAFIA. A fine ſpirituous liquor, prepared from the 
kernels of ſeveral ſorts of fruits, particularly cherries and 
apricots, : | | 
Katalia of cherries, is prepared by bruiſing the cherries, 
nd putting them into a veſſel wherein brandy has been 
kent; then adding to them the kernels of cherries, or 
awberries, ſugar, cinnamon, white pepper, nutmegs, 
cores; and to 20 pounds of cherries 10 quarts of brandy. 
be veſſel is left open 10 or 12 days, then ſtopped cloſe, 
'or two months before it is tapped. 
tilia of apricots is prepared two ways; either by boil- 
lg the apricots in white wine, adding to. the liquor an 
equal quantity of brandy, with ſugar, cimmamon, mace, 
* the kernels of apricots ; infuſing the whole for 8 or 
wn ys; then ſtraining the liquor, and putting it up for 
+ or by infuſing the apricots, cut in pieces, in brandy, 
d or two, paſſing it through a training bag, and 
Pliny in the uſual ingredients. 
_ ſtandard, or proportion, by which either the 
Uiltity or value of a thing is adjuſted. 
12 of bread in London are fixed by authority. 
. of intereſt, as now eſtabliſhed by law in Eng- 
er cent, The rate of intereſt in Italy is 3 per 


"Puke: In France 5. In Spain 10. In 

The _ 10. In Turky 20. See [ntereft. 

Viterme * Of fares of hackney-coachmen, chairmen, and 

al be ms, are fixed by act of parliament. 

e che, of exchange, factorſhip, &c, are different, 
ange, and Factorage. 


it is carefully put up in barrels, leſt it take 


times 290 lb. avoirdupoiſe 3 but the ſecond only 245 Ib. 
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RaTR, of a ſhip of war, is its order, degree, or diſtinction, 
as to magnitude, burthen, &c. See Ship and Navy. 
The rate is uſually accounted by the length and breadth 
of the gun-deck, the number of tons, and the number of 
men and guns the veſſel carries. There are fix rates: a 
firſt rate man of war has its gun-deck from 159 to 174 
feet in length, and from 44 to 50 feet broad; it contains 
from 1313 to 1882 tons; has from 906 to 1c00 men 
and carries from 96 to 10 guns. See Navy, 

Second rate ſhips. have their gun-decks from 153 to 165 
feet long; and from 41 to 46 broad; they contain from 

- 1086 to 148 2 tons; and carry from 524 to 640 men; 
and from 84 to 90 guns. 

Third rates have their gun-decks from 142 to 158 feet in 
length; and from 37 to 42 feet broad: they contain from 
871 to 1262 tons; and carry from 389 to 476 men; and 
from 64 to 80 guns. 
Fourth rates are in length on the gun- deck, from 118 to 
to 146 feet; and from 29 to 38 broad: they contain trom ' 
448 to 915 tons; carry from 226 to 346 men and from 
48 to 60 guns, 
Fifth rates have their gun-decks, from 100 to 120 feet 
long; and from 24 to 31 broad; they contain from 259 
to 542 tons; carry from 145 to 190 men; and from 
48 to 60 guns. 
Sixth rates have their gun-decks, from 87 to 9g feet long 
and from 22 to 25 feet broad; they contain from 152 to 
256 tons; carry from 50 to 110 men, and from 16. to 
24 guns. , ; 
The new built ſhips are much larger, as well as better 
than the old ones of the ſame rate ; whence the double 
numbers all along; the larger of which expreſs the pto— 
portions of the new-built ſhips, as the leſs thoſe of the old 
ones. 

RATEEN, or Ratten, in commerce, a thick woollen ſtuff, 
quilled, wove on a loom with four tredles, like ſerges 
and other ſtuffs that have the whale or quilling. 

There are ſome rateens drefſed and prepared like cloths ; 
others left ſimply in the hair; and others where the hair 
or nap is frized. 

Rateens are chiefly manufactured in France, Holland, Ire- 
land, and Italy; being moſtly uſed in linings. * 

The frize is a ſort of coarſe rateen; and the drugget, a 
rateen half linen, half woollen. | 

RATEL. A weight uſed in Perſia, of about 16 ounces ; 
being the 6th part of the ſmall batman, called otherwiſe 
batman of Tauris. See Batman. 

Bock of RATES, is a book eſtabliſhed by the Britiſh par- 
liament, ſhewing at what value goods which pay pound- 
age are to be reckoned at the cuſtom-houſe, 

The book of rates annexed to the ad of tonnage and 
poundage, made in the 12th of Charles II. is ſubſcribed 
with the hand of Sir Harbottie Grimſtone, then ſpeaker 
of the houſe of commons : but an additional book of rates 
of goods and merchandiſes uſually imported, and not par-" 
ticularly rated in the former, with rules and orders, is 
ſigned by Spencer Compton, Eſq; ſpeaker of the houſe 
of commons in the 11th.of Geo. I. See Cuſtoms. 

But as the book of rates is in the hands of every mer- 
chant, and being too long to be inſerted in this work, it 
has been thought proper to omit it; eſpecially as it may 
be ſeen at large in Crouch. 

There are alſo public books of rates in the cuſtom- houſes 
of Ireland, France, Holland, Spain, Portugal, and other 
trading countries. 

RATION, or Ratian, in the army, a pittance or propor- 

tion of ammunition, bread, drink, or forage, diſtributed 
to each ſoldier for his daily ſubſiſtence, 
The ſhips crews have alſo their rations, or allowances of 
biſket, pulſe, and water, proportioned according to their 
ſtock; the uſual ration at ſea, particularly among the 
Portugueſe, &c. being a pound and half of biſket, a pint 
of wine, and a quart of freſh water per day; and each 
month an arrobe, or 31 pounds of ſalt meat, with ſome 
dried fiſh and onions. 19 7 

RATIS. A weight uſed for diamonds and pearls in India, 

n 7 of a caract, or three 


particularly Bengal, being the 
grains 4. : | 
RAT-LINES, or as the ſeamen ca!l them ratlings, thoſe 
lines 


8 A 
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lines which make the ladder ſteps, to go up the ſhrouds'' of certain commodities, where the b 
e bn 


and puttocks : hence called the ratlin ' 
nee 0 gs of the ſhrouds. ſum in h : yer ad to 
r : Rebate, which in England i "0 der. 
1225 1 * word, which ſignifies the cuſtom- ment, is eſtimated by = . N called prom ide the 
the ind x ds ** aa the guards eſtabliſhed on certain kinds of merchandiſes, \ ey 9 is only allowed f there is 
1 — haan 1 the ſafety of travellers and merchants. cuſtom of Amſterdam, are Ger, ich, according t 4 eli 
The Fang f anf fr heck fan uwe ea thing e Tila lk, fare of Bra, cdSpught fois 0 
er open their which ate ſold at 15, 18, „nd Spaniſ wo, b⸗des; ! 
N 8 contenting themſelves That is, theſe a eg Sper fo N 1 wha - 00 1 
RATONEAU, One of the French iſland only deducting, or rebating the intereſt ef Mong ap 
0 1 f Ca 
1 cf * 1 French Iſlands. BR uo: , egg not to be paid till the end of 5 of -” 
See Ruatan, | | This intereſt called 8 is. bu, and 
f . ; 1 rebat te 
RATZ. A ſmall billon coin of Switzerland, worth about footing of '8 per cent, 9 regulated on me with 


of all the 


'A half * 
R AVELLA? A as F The reaſon of this expedient is, that the merct,. fire « 
Naples, and Hither Princi y, in the kingdom of = ing not always money to pay for their good nb „ la 
1 rincipat, ſituated on the north. ſide means of the rebatement, ſuch goods in hand, 10 Arſene 
of the gulph of Salerno, in x5 deg- of E ben. and 40 deg. -  todilabargs themkives ee eee 
of N. lat. 20 miles S. of Naples. diſcount 8 elves as ſoon as poſſible, in hopes 75 xp Lead, 
RAVENGLAS. A port-town of Cumberland, ſituated RECEIPT, or Receit, i ub Sea, | 
on the Iriſh channel, in 3 deg. in. of W : / Seeerr, in commerce, an acqui. tothe wel 
54 deg. of N. lat. 18 mil 2 8 n lon. ** 3 F z or an act whereby it appears a thing = extending 
miles S. W. of Carlifle. : » and 3 paid Oft or acquitted : but Where the rectio hand of Suez. 
RAW Hi. See Hide. 8 the bill, &c. it is uſually called an . dome aut 
RAW Silk, See Crude ſilk, and Silk, N ee e | the coral 1 
REA. See Ree. 2 * eher Ne receipt uſually makes the ſecond of N nels of its 
REACH, in the ſea-language, the diſtance between any monies nected ; an. tow? N receipt containing tþ den * 
— 8 of land that lie in a right line one from an- return or balance. See 1 k Hy * ire 
other, , ok-Keeping, | 
REAL, Rial, or Ryal, in commerce. See Rial. . — fre officer, whereof there ar 10 though lo 
REAL, is alſo a ſilver coin at Bencoolen, in the Eaſt Indi 9 r he particular matten they The Aro 
* — > ies, ceive, the places where, or the perſons for whom, & a town wl 
RE 1 3 | - as receiver of rents, receiver general of th - but it is 
r Ke: red friable mineral ſubſtance, popularly others. e the eulen, d Yam Souf 
ed red arſenic, l - bei N — 
r EEOUANGH, erg. eo. NS" 
brought from China in different figures, which ſeem to b eee 2 ” c 241. —＋ £ 7 — ite 5 
caſt in moulds. See Orpiment and Arſenic. | leeds ba ole s ee Ke of (allure of | Fx 
It = of an acrimonious nature, and reputed poiſonous, or reſpit, ps "oa {2 00.990 hy he ot 
tho* not in any great degree; and Boerhaave takes it for RECKONING, in navi ation, the act of eflimai Mecca, g 
the ſame with the Sandaracha of the ancients. quantity of a ſhip's Cn or of the Jiftar * REDDLE 
In the hiſtory of the French academy, there is an ac- place to another; which is uſual! f = i 6 1 has it pat 
_ of : ee, to Paris, by the embaſſadors of of the log line ; ada: Ke. to m. 
iam, and preſented there, as a remed uſed by that Yet. this. is. li t i ies, Viren & beſt ſor 
S all diſeaſes. Upon an — ach, Which viſes an oF paſs Spree I. 1420 Nog ntely ar 
- is - ＋ _ Mr. Homberg dear, he found it to two large heads propending out of the ſhip, wherein 4 poldſmiths 
. ind of realgar, or red arſenic, more cauſtic than to * included wheels touching the water, by whoſe 10 ule, 
| : volution the ſpace paſſed over in any given time, may to have a 
= uſe among the Siameſe, he takes to have been the meaſured, The = has been ately 5 0 vill have 
ame with that of regulus of antimony ; to give an emetic Snellius; though there are few authors who have we aounds it 
quality to the wine drank out of it. | of navigation but have ſhewn the infufliciency of tt many; b 
As the doſe of medicines is much ſtronger in the torrid method. dee Sailing. ; KDUCEL 
Zone than among us, the quantity of ipecacuanha, or= RECONNOITRE, is uſed at ſea, where a veſſel or fie DUCT] 
dinarily taken by the Indians, being 20 times as great as Ke. is ſaid to reconnoitre when they approach ne it enovg weights, 
that among us, it is very poſſible a cup of realgar, tho' to examine the rate and burtken of a veſſcl, the force nominatiq 
4 to Fe an European, may prove a gentle me- may have aboard, what nation it is of, &c. ings and | 
PEATISE a Siameſe. i : | To reconnoitre a land or ſhore, is to obſerve its ſituatiol b, Rea, 
, in commerce, a term little known in trade be- in order to find what land it 1s. E. Coin, 
fore the year 1719, when thoſe immenſe fortunes began RECTIFIER, in navigation, an inſtrument uſed for t ler ing: 
to be made in France and England, by the buſineſs of determining the variation of the compa(s, in order to rect Portugueſ 
actions or ſtock, See Aion, Bubble, and Company. fy the ſhip's courſe. See Variation and Courſe, | Miravedis 
By realiſing is meant the precaution, many of thoſe It conſiſts of two circles, either laid open or let into ol rangers 
who had gained molt, took, to convert their paper into another, and fo faſtened together in their centtes { wth dem 
real effects; as lands, houſes, rich moveables, jewels, they repreſent two compaſles ; the one xed, the ot betwixt t 
plate; but above all into current ſpecie. A precaution moveable; each divided into thirty-two points of tl or thouſan 
capable of ruining the ſtate; but which the French re- compaſs, and 360 degrees numbered both Wa)s, ſro make the 
gency had the wiſdom to fruſtrate, by taking proper the north and the ſouth ending at the caſt and e be Port 
1 — have the money, thus hoarded up, returned 90 degrees. i N Ws - 
to the public. The fixed c | | the horizon, in whic 1 2 ©( 
REALEO. A port-town of Mexico in North America, north, and ip pr are are liable to variation. leiling. 
Kak of the province of Nicaragua, ſituated on a bay of In the centre of the moveable compaſs is faſtened 3 
the Pacific ocean, in 91 deg. 30 min. of W. Jon. and 12 thread, long enough to reach the outſide of the 


be made of wood, 


d. See Compaſs 
ther colo 


dep. of N. lat. being W. of Leon and the lake Nicaragua, . compaſs. But i inſtrument 
REAM. A parcel of paper conſiſting of 20 quires, — inder is uſed g ee 
of which ought to contain 25 ſheets. LS 7 RED, in dying, one of the five ſimple or mo 

REAR Admiral, is the admiral of the third and laſt ſqua- of the dyers, See Dying. 
| dron of the Royal fleet. See Admiral, Navy, and Fleet. Some reckon ſeven kinds or caſts of red; as ſcarlet! 
| REBAT E, or Rebatement, in commerce, a term much uſed crimſon red, madder red, half grain red, live oy 
at Amſterdam, for a diſcount, or abatement, in the price red, and ſcarlet of cochineel ; but the; way be 4 
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cording to the three principal drugs 
e . vermilion, cochineel, and 


. ; | ; 
which are good and allowed colours, 
boſs red, which is diſcouraged, as fading 
only four have particular caſts or 
crimſon red, lively orange red, 


t of cochineel. *; 


f madder are fleſh colour, onion-peel co- 

1 colour. "Thoſe of the orange are the 

Jour, nl thoſe of crimſon. Scarlet, beſides the ſhades 

N * eſt, has ſome peculiar to itſelf, as cherry co- 
0 


lour, &c. 

Fi See Arſenic. i 

* Haring, or nge See Herring- Fiſhery. 
| e Lead. 
C _ * which ſeparates Aſia ſrom Africa, lying 
" 1 weſtward of Arabia, and to the eaſtward of Egypt, 
tending from the ſtreights of Babelmandel to the towa 
5 apprehend that the redneſs of the ſands, or 
the coral which is found at the bottom of it, or the red- 
neſs of its waters, were the occaſion of its name: and 
albert that the redneſs of the bordering hills might juſtly 
e occaſion to it: but as to the ſand of this ſeag travel- 
gen aſſure us, they are no redder than thoſe of other ſeas, 
though ſome of the mountains near it are. 
The Arabs call it the ſea of Clyſna, being the name of 
| town which formerly ſtood at the bottom of the gulph : 
bit it is alſo obſerved, that the Holy Scripture calls it 
Yam Souf, or the ſea of Ruſhes ; becauſe its banks are 
covered with ruſhes or weeds, | | 
No ſea was more frequented than this before the diſcovery 
of the way to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of Good Hope: 
but of late few ſhips, except the Turkiſh gallies, and 
the veſſels which tranſport the Mahometan pilgrims to 
Mecca, go higher than Mocha. See Arabia and Egypt. 
REDDLE, Ruddle, or Red Chalk, a red foſſile ſtone, which 
has its particular mine or quarry ; and is uſed by painters, 
ke. to make red pencils, or craions for deſigning : the 
beſt ſort being the produce of England, which is mode- 
ately hard, and eaſy to cut or faw into long ſlips. The 
poldſmiths and gilders alſo uſe it to burn the gold lea 
they uſe, Some call reddle lapis hæmatites, ſuppoſing if 
to have a part cular faculty of ſtopping blood: but othert 
vill have the real hæmatites to be another ſtone. It alſos 
wounds in the Britiſh American colonies, and in Ger— 
many; being a ſpecies of marl. 
REDUCED Gon See Reduced Chart. 
\EDUCTION, in arithmetic, is the converting of monies, 
Velghts, or meaſures, into the ſame value in other de- 
* as pounds into ſhillings and pence, or ſhil- 
ings and pence into pounds. 

, Rea, Reis, Rais, or Res, A little Portugueſe cop- 
pct coin, 20 of which make the vintin, or 1 2 d. 
erung: being both a current and imaginary money; the 
1 _ reckcning by recs, as the Spaniards by 
kavedis. See Coin. | 
rangers in treating with them are frequently ſurpriſed 
"th demands of ſeveral thouſand rees, when the matter 
. n them is only a few pieces of eight; the millree 
nn wb "e 27 s. ſterling, f 5 
4 keep their accompts in milrees and recs, 

rees making a milree, which they ſeparate thus : 


25 = boo "we 
fling, , that is, 25 milrees and 600 dees, or 71.48. 


lour- 


The other gold monies of Portugal are, 


Ne « ES 
4 — 009 piece 1 or 6 15 © 
12 — 800 — - - 3 + 
12 — OOO — — | — : 3 7 6 
d — 400 N - 1 16 © 
4 — 800, or moidore - 1 
3 = 200 * - o 18 © 


ouland rees, only making 5s. 3 d. ſterling ; and 4870 
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| L % d. 
2 — 400 or half moidore - — 0 13 6 
1 — 600 - 4 7 "MW 
I — 200, or quarter moidore = © 6 9g 
800 rees, or teſtoon . 0 46 
400 - - — „ 
Their ſilver monies are, 
r fo = < 2 * 
_ > „ 9 2 897 
240, or 12 vintin piece - „ 
100, or 5 ditto - — o 0 9 
50, or 2; ditto - 0 o 4x 
The copper coins are, 
The 200 rees, or vintin - - = o 6 11 
Wu ——. TR 2.” O 0 4 
5, or quarter ditto = - 9 0 01 


RrE, is alſo a coin at Bombay, 100 of which make the 
rupee, or 2 8. 6 d. ſterling. 

REEF, in navigation, when there is a great gale of wind, 

ſailors commonly roll up part of the ſail below, that by 
this means it may become the narrower, and not draw 
ſo much wind; which contracting and taking up of the 
ſail, they call a reef, or reefing the ſail. 
So alſo when a top-maſt is ſprung, as they call it, that is 
cracked, or almoſt broken in the cap, they cut off the 
lower piece, that was near broken off, and ſetting the 
other part, now much ſhorter, in the ſtep again, call it 
a reefed top - maſt. 

REEL, in the manufuQuures, a machine ſerving for the of- 

fice of reeling, or the winding of thread, filk, cotton, 
or the like, in a ſkain, or upon a bottom, to prevent its 
entangling. . 
It is alſo uſed for the charging, or diſcharging of bobbins 
or quills, to uſe them in the manufaQure of different 
ſtuffs, as thread, filk, cotton, &c: but reeling is per- 
formed different ways, and by different engines. 

REEVING, in the ſea language, is the putting a rope 
through a block : hence, to pull a rope out of a block, 
is called unreeving. 

RE-EX CHANGE, in commerce, a ſecond payment of 
the price of exchange, or rather the price of a new ex- 
change, due upon a bill of exchange that comes to be 
proteſted ; and to be refunded to the bearer, by the drawer, 
or indorſer. See Exchange, 

The occaſion of re-exchange is, when the bearer of a 
bill of exchange, after proteſting it for want either of ac- 
ceptance or payment, borrows money on his own pro- 
miſe, bond, or the like; or draws a bill of exchange in 
the place where the payment was to be made, on the 
perſon who furniſhed the firſt; for which he pays a ſe- 
cond exchange, which being added to the firſt already 
paid, the drawer of the firſt bill is anſwerable for two 
exchanges, properly cailed exchange and re exchange, 
See Proteſt. 
The bearer of a proteſted bill has a right to recover both 
the one and the other on the drawer : yet the ſimple pro- 
teſtation which the bearer makes in the act of proteſt, 
that he will take up a like ſum at re- exchange, for want 
of his bill being accepted or paid, is not ſufficient to in- 
title him to demand the re-imburſement of his re-ex- 
change; unleſs he makes it appear he has actually taken 
up money in the place whereon the bill was drawn, 
Otherwiſe the re- exchange will only amount-to the reſti- 
tution of the firſt exchange, with intereſt, the expences 
of proteſting, and of the journey, if there have been any. 
If a bill of exchange, payable to the bearer or order, 
come to be proteſted, the re- exchange is only due upon 
the drawer for the place where the remittance is made; 
not for thoſe places where it may have been negotiated ; 
at leaſt, the drawer has a right to be refunded his re- ex- 
change for thoſe places, by the indorſer, | 
Indeed, the re-exchange is due from the drawer upon all 
places where a power of negotiation is given by the bill, 
and upon all others, f the power of negotiating be inde- 
finite, | 
Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, the intereſt of the re- exchange, of the expences 
of the proteſt, and the journey, are only due from the 

day of the demand. : 
It is ſuppoſed to be the Gibelins, driven out of Italy by 
the faction of the Guelphs, and ſheltered at Amſterdam, 
who firſt eſtabliſhed the cuſtom of re-exchange ; on pre- 
tence of the intereſts, damages, and expences they un- 
derwent, when the bills given them for the effects they 
had been obliged to abandon, were not accepted, but 
came to be proteſted. 
REF E. A long meaſure uſed at Madagaſcar, being much 
of the nature of the European fathom. 
REFINING. The art or act of purifying a thing, or of 
rendering it finer, clearer, and purer; being chiefly uſed 
in ſpeaking of metals, ſugar, and ſalt. 
The refining of gold is performed three ways; either with 
antimony, with ſublimate of mercury, or with aqua- 
fortis ; which laſt method, much the moſt uſual and leaſt 
dangerous of the three, is called departing or parting. 
See Gold, and Departing. 
RETININ of gold with antimony. They here uſe a wind 
furnace, with an ordinary crucible, of a ſize anſwerable 
to the quantity of gold to be refined ; obſerving, that the 
gold and antimony together do not above half fill it. 
"The gold being melted in the crucible, the antimony is 
thrown in it, in powder. 'The proportion of the mine- 
ral to the metals, is about a pound to eight ounces, if 
the gold be between 22 and 16 carats fine: if it be be- 
neath 16 carats, they uſe about five quarters of a pound 
to eight ounces : the coarſer the gold, till the more anti- 
mony 1s required, 

As ſoon as the antimony is in the crucible, it is covered 

up; and after charging the furnace, with charcoal, they 

put on its head or cover; which ſtands till ſuch time as 
the crucible is left quite bare; then the head being taken 
off, and the crucible left to cool in the furnace itſelf, till 
ſuch time as it may be taken out by the hand, they break 
it, to get out the bottom or culot, which is a maſs of 
fine gold remaining at the bottom, with the fæces of the 
antimony, the filver and copper alloy, and ſometimes - 
little particles of gold itſelf over it. 

Tho' the gold thus prepared is very pure, yet the anti- 
mony gives it ſuch a harſh brittle quality, that it ceaſes 
to be ductile; and muſt be ſoftened by fuſion with ſalt- 
petre and borax, to bring it to itſelf. | 
For this operation they prepare what they call a dry cop- 
pel ; that is, a coppel made of crucible earth, which does 
not imbibe like the coppels made of aſhes. ; 

T he coppel being ſufficiently heated in the refining fur-- 
nace, they put the gold in it, and cover it up with char- 
coal. 

As ſoon as the gold is diſſolved, which is very ſoon, by 
reaſon of the remains of the antimony, they blow it with 
the- bellows to drive the mineral entirely away, which 
now goes off in ſmoak; adding to it as ſoon as the fumes 
ceaſe, a little falt-petre and borax, in powder, which 
collect the impurities remaining upon the diſſolution, and 
fix the gold in the coppel, in form of a plate. 

The gold being taken out of the coppel, and melted 
a-freſh in a crucible, with an addition of two ounces of 
ſalt-petre, and as much borax in powder, to each 8 
ounces of gold, as ſoon as it ceaſes to fume, they caſt it 
into an ingot, which upon trial is found 23 carats twenty- 
fix thirty-ſeconds fine. „„ 

As to the particles of gold which may have been left be- 
hind with the alloy in the fæces of the antimony, they 
get them out by a dry-coppel, with the ſame meltings 
and ingredients as are uſed in ſoftening the former. 
And when they are aſſured, by the eſſay, of the ſhare 
of gold that matter contains, they refine it to ſeparate 
the copper ; and afterwards make the depart. 

As to the gold which may be left ſticking to the dry 
coppels, they get it out by breaking, and pulveriſing the 
crucibles, and by repeated lotions of the powder thereof 
in ſeveral waters. 

REFINING of gold by means of ſublimate of mercury, The 
proceſs is begun like that with antimony; being in the 
ſame furnace, with the ſame coal, the ſame fire, and the 
ſame crucibles. | 


7 


The gold being melted in the crucible; th 


REFINING of ſilver. There are two ways of refining { 


REF 
ſublimate, not pulveriſed, but only We Galt in th 
to the proportion, to 8 ounces of gold War! 
they put an ounce, or ounce and half, or =; be ren 
if the gold be of 22 carats ; three ounces: 1 to og 
and 4 or 6 ounces, if it only be from 18 * *0 can 
In which laſt caſe, they part the ſublimate ard, 
ting half at a time, with the gold, into a ne 1 
which, when the operation is over, leaves hy The 
18 to 23 caracts, according to its fineneſs bef lng 
this they raiſe it farther by the fire, as follows, : 
The broken ſublimate being put into the — ibla 
the melted gold, the crucible is Immediate] ww, 
to ſmother the mineral: which done, the iibey,.. 
with charcoal, and the head put on. A — * 
hour after, they take off the head, lay the erucil 
and give«the gold air, that is, blow off all the Sy 
other impurities that may de floating on the li uid 
with a pair of bellows, the nozzle whereof is — 
This they repeat again and again, till all the impat 
of the gold being carried off, by virtue of the ning 
it is found of a bright glittering colour : after which 
taken out of the crucible, and the gold caſt into ay 
got. 
The method of refining by ſublimate is both more ci 
plete, and cheaper than that by antimony ; but the 
both excecdingly dangerous, by reaſon of their ſulpbur 
and arſenica] exhalations : the only difference in their n 
lignity conſiſting in this, that the poiſon of the anting 
is ſlower than that of the ſublimate. See Mercur, 
Gold may alſo be refined with lead and aſhes; by 6 
is a method ſeldom uſed, excepting in aſlays, See {| 


ver, the one with lead, the other with ſalt-petre. Ti 
beſt and cheapeſt is that with lead; tho' that with þ 
petre ſtil] obtains in many places, for want of workn 
who underſtand the proceſs of the latter. See Silver, 
Refining with ſalt-petre is performed in a wind-furny 
The filver refined having been reduced into grains, 
the ſize of little peas, by pouring it, when ngelted, i 


N * kent 
a tub of common water, it is heated over gain in pom 
boiler. After this, they put it in a crucible, and al of a 


with it, to every eight ounces of metal two of ſalt-pe 
The crucible is now covered with an earthen lid in f 
of a dome, exactly luted; which lid, however, | 
have a little aperture in the middle. | 
The crucible being put in the furnace, and covered 3 
charcoal, which is only to be lighted by degrees, at leny 
they give it the full force of the fire to put the meta] | 
a perfect fuſion. This they repeat three times ſuccelknal 
at an interval of a quarter of an hour. 
After the third fire, they uncover the furnace, to it 
crucible cool; and at length break it, to get out the fi 
which is ſound in a button or culot; the bottom where 
is very fine filver ; and the top mixed with the feces of 
ſalt-petre, the alloy of the ſilver, and even ſome | 
ticles of the fine ſiluver. | n 
The culot being ſeparated from the impurities, 15 Net 
in a new crucible ; charcoal duſt, being thrown = 
* diſſolution, and the whole briſkly worked together Yy 
„the crucible being covered up again, and the A 
charged with coal, a ſecond fire is given it. wack 
This done, the aſhes and other impurities are b 7 
the top of the metal, till it appear as clear 2 ? * 
glaſs; and then an ounce of borax broke in P 
thrown in. . they Lie 
Laſtly, the crucible being covered up again J cler 
the laſt fire; after which, it is of into ingots, 
enny-weights, and ſixteen grains nne. 
To Mo. the ſilver that may be left in the = 
ſcoria, they pound them, and give them lepea 
in freſh waters. a 
REFINING of copper, is only performed. by 4 . 1 | 
neral matter ſeveral lotions before the _ 2 * 
then giving it ſeveral repeated fuſions, 4 lame 1. 
RE TIN ING / lin, is performed much after t 
ner as that of copper. See Tin. . | nray be di! 
Tho' two kinds of fi neneſs of this metz ep _ 
guiſhed: the one ariſing from its fuſion; t. 


R E G 


the furnace wherein it is melted, being always 
ber hat towards the bortom.. , dn b 
purer ber kind of fineneſs,/ is that given the tin by add- 
The ot other mineral to it, to render it more ſonorous, 
ing * brighter : ſuch is tin of antimony, pewter, &c. 


— if iran, begins likewiſe by the melting it. See 
FIN _— | 


Irin. 


. muſt be melted a ſecond time; then forged and beaten 
| . 
done e in the fire, and at laſt reduced on the anvil into 
. lveral thickneſſes : but the more the iron is heated 
4 fre, and the more it is beaten, whether hot or 
ol the finer it becomes. | * 44 IRR 
veel is only iron refined to à great degree by heating it, 
ith ſome other ingredients which cloſe up the pores, and 
ſlten the grain. See A ; 
NING of lead, is performed like that of moſt other im- 
wr metals, by frequent meltings, ſtill ſcumming it 
More it is cold, caſting in tallow, and other kinds of fat. 
They alſo make aſſays of lead; not to rehne it, but to 
le if it is pure, and without mixture of any other metal. 
d. | 
2 of ſugar. The operation is begun by ſeveral 
dong lixiviums or lyes of lime-water, and eggs ſhells 
il mixed and beaten together. " 
The firſt refining is performed in the Caribbees, Jamaica, 
nd other places where the ſugar canes are cultivated 
nd only ſerves for the brown and coarſe ſugar. 
When theſe are imported into Europe, the ſugar-bakers 
ue them up, and refine them farther, by a ſecond ope- 
ation, or rather a repetition of the firſt, 
lo tender the ſugar very fine, fit for confections, they 
fully give it a third refiaing; wherein they only uſe 


the whites of eggs and their ſhells beaten together, and 


thrown into the melted ſugar, which is called clarifying 
the ſugar. See Sugar. 
FINING of ſalt-petre. The ſalt being put in an earthen 
or iron veſſel, as much ſpring water is poured on as is 
ſufficient to diſſolve it. The veſſel is then put over a 
gentle fire, and as ſoon as the water begins to boil, alum- 
powder is thrown into it: the proportion is one pound 
«> alum to 128 pounds of ſalt- petre; and a little vinegar 
z added. As it boils the ſcum is to be taken off; and 
tus it is refined. See Salt-petre. 
LX the ſea, The ebbing of the water, or its re- 
turn from the ſhore 3 it is thus called, as being the oppo- 
ite motion to the flood or flux. See Flux and Tide. 
EFRACTION, in commerce, is a term ſometimes uſed 
by merchants, where there has been an overlight in an ac- 
compt, to the prejudice of a perſon, who thereupon de- 
mands reſtitution of ſo much, added or omitted by miſ- 
take, Thus one tradeſman ſays to another. © You 
mult make me a refraction of five pounds forgot in your 
Kcompt ; or I will reduct or make you a refraction of 
| Ns. charged inadvertently in my bill.” 
a" A port-town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
les, and further Calabria, ſituated in! 5 deg. 50 min. 
* Wy. and 38 deg. 28 min. of N. lat. on the ſtreight 
05 n2, oppoſite to Meſſina in Sicily. See /taly. 
rel Ships, or Ships of Regifer, in commerce, are 
* h to which the King of Spain, or the council of 
1 Fo 0 grant permiſſion to go and traffic in the ports 
b 15 paniſh Weſt Indies : which are ſo called, becauſe 
"i T or to be regiſtered before they ſet ſail from Ca- 
lie ics the place where they uſually load for Buenos 


Theſe veſſels, 
not to exceed 
underſtandin 


by the tenor of the cedula, or permit, are 
three hundred ton: but there is that good 
g between the merchants and the council of 


1 that ſkips of five hundred ton frequently paſs 


nene coſt thirty thouſand pieces of eight each, 
9 0 N but were they to coſt a hundred 
of Spain 2 8 would be gainers, and the King 


F , , . 
e merchandiſes © or tho' the quantity and quality of 


”,* 


ſilver; twenty ſix thouſand ſkins, 
of Spain's fifch, and his other dues 


n board are always expreſſed; yet, by 


1121 


bp force of preſents, the officers here, . 
allow them to load and 
miſſion expreſſes. 


and in the Indies, 
6 unload valtly more than the per- 
Veſſels, whoſe certificate only mentions twelve thouſand 


ſkins, and a hundred thouſand picces of eight, have been 


known to have on board above four millions in gold and 


&c. ſo that the King 


were almoſt nothing 
to what they ſhould be. ; * 


Add to this, that in the year 1702, 1703, &c. theſe re- 
giſter veſſels, countenancing and backing each other, ſold 
their commodities for above three hundred per cent, pro- 

fit: a hat being ſold for 18 pieces of eight, or . 
6 d. ſterling; an ell of ordinar i 


; ry cloth for 12 pieces. of 
eight, or 1], 7s. fterling, &c. 


REGRATOR. See Fore/alling. 
REGULUS, in chemiſtry, denotes the fineſt and pureſt. 


part of a meta], or mineral, which ſinks or precipitates 
to the bottom of the crucible or furnace, in melting the 


- mineral or ore, 


To procure the regulus, that is, the mercurial parts of 
metals, flux powders are commonly uſed ; as nitre, tartar, 
&c. which purge the ſulphurous part adhering to the 
metal, by attracting and abſorbing it to themſelves. 
Regulvs is principally uſed for that of antimony, which is 
a ponderous metallic powder, that, by fuſing ſome of 
the mineral, in its crude fate, ſinks to the bottom, 
leaving the ſcoria or impurities a-top. See Antimony. 
The alchemiſts will have this matter called regulus, that 
is little king, as being the firſt burn of the royal metallic 
blood ; which 1s really a ſon ; but not a perfect man, or 
not yet a perfect metal for want of time and proper 
nouriſhment. 

Antimony purified by ſimple fuſion, is called regulus of 
antimony ; or regulus antimonii philoſophorum. But the 
more common way of reducing it into a regulus, is with 
the addition of flux powder, as tartar, and nitre. 

The ſcoria found at the top of this regulus, is violently 
emetic, as well as the regulus itſelf, whereof if cups, or 


drinking veſſels be caſt, the wine put into them will be- 


come vomitive. 


Of this regulus, caſt in moulds, are made thoſe commonly 
called the antimonial pills, weighing about 10 grains each; 
one of which being ſwallowed will operate conſiderably 
both by vomit and ſtool. 

Theſe pills having thus performed their office, and been 
diſcharged the body, will ſerve the ſame purpoſe again 
and again; whence they have obtained the name of 
perpetual pills. - 'The virtue of this regulus is not however 
inexhauſtible, as has been imagined : for by repeated in- 
fuſions in wine, tho' the liquor is made violently emetic 


at firſt, yet by degrees it loſes its force, and-at length 
ceaſes to be vomitive. 


Martial ReGuLUs of antimony, is a mixture of little bits 


of iron, as the nai's of horſes ſhoes, melted with the re- 
gulus. 

In this operation, the iron diſſolving and abſorbing the 
ſulphurous parts of the antimony, more ſtrongly than the 
fluxes in the former caſe, and turning it into a crocus; 
the antimony is hereby brought to a greater degree of 
purity, and rendered more efficacious than in the common 
regulus. | 

This regulus is ſometimes farther purified by repeated 
fuſions and detonations, with the addition of freſh anti- 
mony, and more nitre alternately : in which caſe it be- 


comes regulus antimonii ſtellatus, or ſtarry regulus of an- 
timony. 


REGuLvus of Arſenic. See Arſenic. 
REILBON. A kind of madder, brought from Chili in 


South America: its leaf is much like that of the Euro- 
pean madder, except that it is ſomewhat ſmaller ; and it 


is from the root of the plant, boiled in water, that the 
reddiſh colour is extracted. 


REIMBURSEMENT, in commerce, the act of repaying 


or returning 'what monies a perſon had received by way 
of advance; or what another has ciſburſed or paid for him. 
A perſon who gives a bill of exchange in payment, is to 
reimburſe it, if it comes to be proteſted, for want of 
being accepted or paid, See 1 and Prote/t, 


REIM- 


R. EN RES 
8 REIMURSING, is alſo uſed for paying the price a com- Spanish, or dther foreign cloth; or a 9; 
| | modity coſts its owner. Thus, one perſon ſays that on a piece of Engliſh, fo as to paſs the RN 
another has ſurrendered to him the lot of merchandiſe and by that means avoid the duties *U of ape 
_ adjudged to him at the ſale of London, by the directors To renter in tapeſtry, is to work a nales, Ne 
of the Eaſt India company, on condition of reimburſing 


a 8 1 of tapeſtry damaged, eaten by the ww, 6 110 
the price of the purchaſe, with the expences of carriage, warp to reſtore the ancient CIR 
and a profit of 5 per cent. 


tt . My 
| Warp is to be of woollen, on EN deſign, 
RELAY, in tapeſtry, is an opening left in a piece of ta- 


titles of the French tapeſtry-m 88 
peſtry, where the colours of figures are to be changed; renterers. Peltry-makers, is included fe 
becauſe on thoſe occaſions the workmen are changed; or REnTERiNG, or rather Finedrawiy kk ku 
elſe the places are left to be filled up till the reſt of the for a rent or hole happening in dreffin ada o 
work is done. See Tapeſtry. | piece of cloth, artfully ſewed vp, or * Frepati of 
RELEASE, is a term uſed in law for a deed, or inſtrument, All fine drawings are reputed defectz ** with fit 
by which actions, demands, titles, eſtates, &c, are ſome- ought to be allowed for in the price of th emiltes, 
times extinguiſhed, annulled, tranſmitted, abridged, or it has been eſtabliſhed as a rule, which 1 8 piece. Hep 
enlarged; alſo a freeing, or ſetting at liberty from priſon, on natural equity, that every manufaQ, "Ay Foun 
or all actions, or claims whatever. the fine drawings of his cloths with a 


curer ſhould ” 
REMIT), in commerce, or to remit a ſum of money, bill, tied to the liſt ; to direct the draper Piece of packly 


N t | 

or the like, is to ſend a ſum of money, &c. See Remit- the draper appriſe the taylor, or __ net: wi | 
8 | be ſells it, of the ſame ; that be may not comet, 2 
To remit, is alſo uſed among bankers for what is ac- in the cutting; there being inſtances of d 9 Cat If turpe 


cuſtomed to be given a banker, or as it were diſcounted 
with him, for his giving a bill of exchange. See Ex- 
change. 

To remit, is likewiſe to give up a part of a perſon's due 
to a debtor : thus a perſon ſays he will remit another a 
fourth part of what he owes, on condition of paying him 
the reſt in hand. 

REMITTANCE, in commerce, is the traffic, or return, 
of money from one place to another, by bills of exchange, 
orders, or the like. See Commerce and Exchange. diſcover the fine drawings and other fla; a ok 
A remittance is properly a bill of exchange, or the like, make the clothier accountable for them. ; 
ſent to a correſpondent, and the content thereof to bere= REODER. A liquid meaſure uſed in Germany bin 
ceived by him, of ſome other perſon on whom it is drawn. feoders and a half. See Feoger, ; 

Thus it is ſaid, ſuch a perſon has remitted, or made a re- REPACKING. The packings of goods over avi, 
mittance of five thouſand pounds in bank notes, to his REPACKED Herrings. See Herring, ; 

correſpondent at London: or a perſon ſays he will remit REPAIRERS. Artificers who chaſe figures, and beat 

| another, or make him a remittance of five hundred crowns ſword-hilts. 

| in three bills of exchange, drawn on a particular banker REPAYMENT. See Drawbact. 

in a particular city, and payable at ſight. _ REPEATING watches. See Watch. 


| to take back their cloth, when cut to pig, © WM > 
ting to mention the fine drawings, and other le J * 
On this occaſion M. Savary extolls the — 
Engliſh merchant, who ſending a piece of cloth Me 
in one ſpot, to his correſpondent at Paris, put * 
of gold in the damaged place, to make up the dz | 
But as this example is perhaps the only one cc it 5 
that author recommends it to the merchant or di b 
unfold all the pieces entirely, as they come oh 
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By means of theſe remittances, large ſums of money are 
returned from one city to another, without danger, and 
without carriage. | 
In London it is eaſy getting remittances upon any city in 
the world : but in the country it is more difficult. Nor are 
remittances eaſily had upon Copenhagen. See Exchange. 

REMITTANCE, is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the payment of 
a bill of exchange: thus, I have received an hundred 
piſtoles on your remittance, Mr. N. banker in your 
city, ſhould have paid two hundred crowns on my re- 
mittance. Y, 

REMITTANCE, likewiſe denotes the due or fee allowed the 
banker, both of his wages, and the different value of the 
ſpecies, in the place where you pay the money, and where 
he remits it. 


Book of REMITTANCE, See Book-keeping, 


RENT. A ſum of money, or other conſideration, iſſuing 
yearly out of lands or tenements, alienated on that con- 
dition. | 
The rents of all lands in England and Wales appear, by 
the computations of Dr. Davenant and Mr. King from 
the land tax, to be nearly ten millions per annum; thoſe 
of the houſes not let with the lands, two millions more ; 
and thoſe of all other hereditaments two millions more : 
in all fourteen millions. 

RENTERING, and Finedrawing, in the manufactories, 
the ſewing of two pieces of cloth, edge to edge, without 
doubling them; ſo as that the ſeam ſcarce appears at all: 
hence alſo called fine-drawing. See Fine-drawing. 
Serges, &c. are to be ſewed; cloths fine- drawn. It is 
ſaid of the fine-drawers in the Eaſt Indies, that if a per- 


ſon tears a piece of fine muſlin, and gives it one of 


them to mend, it ſhall be impbſſible for him to diſcover 
the place where it is rejoined, even though he had made 
a mark to know it by. | 

The dexterity of the fine-drawers in England, though 
inferior to that above mentioned, is nevertheleſs ſuch, as 
puts them in a condition to defraud the King, by ſewing 
a head or ſlip of Engliſh"cleth on a piece of Dutch, 


REPRISALS, or Reprizals, in the civil law, a right whi 


REPRISALs, is alſo uſed for a letter, or permiſſion, wi 


REPRISE, or Reprize, in the commerce by ſea, A mt 


be reftored to the proprietor, with every thing o 
upon his allowing one third to the veſſcl who m 
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princes have to retake from their enemies, ſuch thing 
they unjuſtly detain from them; or other things equi 
lent thereto. 
When a place is taken, or held from a prince, be fit 
another by way of repriſal. Sometimes he takes n 
of the oppolite party, by right of repriſals, 


a prince ſometimes gives a ſubject, upon a full cognizan 
of the cauſe; authoriſing him to retake from the il 
perſons he meets with, of the oppoſite party, as mu 
effects as make an equivalent to what have been vioter 
forced from him ; and for which the oppoſite prince 
refuſed to do him juſtice. 

Theſe permiſſions are alſo called letters of mark, or me 
and in the ſtatute 27th Edw. III. law cf marque; f 
gard a perſon, denied juſtice in another man s tert 
redreſſes himſelf by goods belonging to men in that | 
ritory, See Marque. 


chant ſhip which having been taken by a corſa! * 
teer, or other enemy, is retook or recovered by 15 | 
of the contrary party ; the word being French, aud 1; 
fies a reſumption, or re taking. See „ | 
When a veſſel thus retaken has been 24 hours Ko 
hands of the enemy, it is deemed a lawful prize. 5 
repriſe have been made within 24 hours, the ve”. 


repriſe. J | 
If the repriſe have been abandoned by the enemy, oi png, 
in a tempeſt, or from any other cauſe, — ETIT 
been led into any port, it is to be reſtored to TAIL, 
prietor. Or by w 
Letter of REQUEST. See Margue. the pal c 8 
RESIDENT. A public miniſter, who manage? or f. = 
affairs of one country, in the court of a prin chandiſe 
of another. VEL. 


R E V 


: England has reſidents at the courts of 
Thos the King of — princes of Germany, and Italy: 
the eleQors, tic of Genoa and Lucca: and they, reci- 
2 have reſidents at the court of Great Britain. 
procall' a claſs of public miniſters inferior to am- 
wo but like them are under the pro- 
{ the law of nations. See Ambaſſader, 
A fat, viſcid, ſulphurous juice, oozing either 
SIN fl „or by inciſion, from ſeveral kinds of trees, 


| | potty / he pine and fir. 


kind of reſin; and maſtic is the reſin of 
Capphor ft bat the beſt of all the claſs of refins is tur- 
denne; and the coarſeſt is what is commonly called ro- 
fn, dee — 5 a juice of the bark only: but Boerhaave 
＋ to be the oil of the bark farther inſpiſſated by 
wi best of the ſun ſo as to become friable : he adds, 
od it may be produced from any vegetable oil, by boil- 
Ks d long. | 
ng it much ** ſet over a gentle fire, it firſt diſſolves 
: 3 an oil, then a balſam, then pitch, and then 
* n which ſtate it is friable in the cold, pre by 
Tom 5 ; 

inffamable and combuſtible, as alſo diſſoluble 
* 4 but not in water, which are the cha- 

f a reſin. . 

1 he two kinds of reſins; the one liquid, the other 
c — dard. The firſt is the natural reſin as it flows 
* the tree: the ſecond only differs from the firſt in 
that it is condenſed by the heat of the ſun, or by that of 

linary fire. : "= 
Reſins will incorporate with oil, or rectified ſpirits ; but 
not with an aqueous menſtruum. EY 
The difference between reſins and gums conſiſts in this; 
that reſins are more ſulphurous, and gums more aque- 
dus; fo that the firſt diſſolve in oil or ſpirit of wine, 
and the laſt in water. See G]. Hs 
M. Tournefort makes a kind of intermediate claſs of 
egetable juices, which he calls gum- reſins; that diflolve 
pirdly in {pizit of wine, partly in water; ſuch as Gal- 
tanum, bdellium, opopanax, ſagapenum, &c. 
The refins of ſeveral vegetables which abound with re- 
ſinous particles, but not ſo as to yield any by inciſion, 
s jalzp, benzoin, ſcammony, tur bith, &c. are thus ob- 
tained, The vegetable being groſsly powdered, is put into 
a matraſs, and tectified ſpirits of wine poured 4 it, P 
the height of four fingers above the matter: then the nec 
of another marrals being luted into the former, to make a 
double veſſel, the matter is digeſted three or four days in 
z and heat, till it has given a good tincture to the ſpirit 
of wine, Then the diſſolution is filtrated, and two 
thirds of the clear liquor evaporated off, and the re- 
mainder poured into a large veſſel of water, where it 
urns into a kind of milk, whence the reſin, in time, pre- 
Cipitates to the bottom in a white powder. This, when 
oo! and dried in the ſun, grows into the ordinary 
contiſtence of a reſin; | 
— A term in France for the evaporated jnes of 

grape, coagulated in the cold; in which ſtate it is uſed 
$2 moiſt ſugar, | | 
TE, Letters of Reſpite, or Credit, are inſtruments 
cently granted by ſovereign princes to honeſt, but un- 
Munate debtors, to ſcreen them from their too rigorous 
_ , dee Marque, and Letter, 

ele till obtain in France; being firſt introduced by 
5 on in favour of the Croiſcs, or perſons who 
cut to the holy war. ; 

, Reſtor, in ancient cuſtoms, the remedy or 
courſe which aſſurers have againſt each other, accord- 
d o the date of their inſurances; or againſt the maſters, 
" Me average ariſe through their default, as through ill 


pling, want of caulking, or want of having the veſ- 
 tloht, See Inſurance. 


STITUTION. See Marque. 


TAIL, in commerce, the buying of goods in the great, 


if x 1 Wholeſale, and ſelling them out again in ſmall par- 
Tm ve dee Commerce and Merchant, 


ky ancient cuſtoms, a duty or impoſition on mer- 
"es imported. See Duty and Cuſtom. 


V i 
EL port-towa of Livonia, in the diviſion of. 
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Eſtonia, or Eaſt- land, ſituated at the fouth entrance of 
the gulph of Finland, in 24 deg. of E. lon. and 5 deg. 
of N. lat. 140 miles N. of Riga, and 110 miles WW. of 
Narva. See Ruſſia. 
REVENUE. The yearly income that any. perſon receives 
for the ſupport of himſelf and family : but it is more par- 
ticularly applied to the public taxes. The certain re- 
venues of the King of England were anciently greater 
than thoſe of any king in Europe; and, till the time of 
the civil wars, they enjoyed in domains and fee-farm rents, 
almoſt enough to diſcharge all the ordinary expences of 
the crown, without any tax or impoſition on the ſubject. 
See Tax, Cuſtoms, Duty, and Exciſe. 
Mr. Maddox, in bis hiſtory of the exchequer, gives an 
account of the different branches of the ancient revenue 
of the crown, from the Norman conqueſt, See Ex- 
chequer. | 
Upon the reſtoration, the crown revenues being found 
much alienated, and the crown charges increaſed ; the 
parliament ſettled a yearly revenue of 1,200.000 l. ugon 
the King; ſo much as the former crown revenue ſel ſhort 
of that ſum, beim to be raiſed upon goods exported and 
imported, upon liquors and fire-hearths, 
At the death of King Charles [I. the revenue amounted 
to 1,800,200 |. per annum. In King James the ſecond's 
time it was raiſed to 2,000,000 l. which was computed 
to be one tenth of the revenues of the whole kingdom. 
At the ſame time the revenues of the King of France were 
computed at ſeven millions ſterling, and thoſe of the 
ſtates of Holland at three millions, 
Jo ſeveral ſpecies of taxes in Great Britain are as fol- 
ows: | 


The land tax, at 25. in the pound L. 1,000,000 
Malt-tax — 


_ 700,000 
Cuſtoms and exciſe _ 5,020,000 
Stamp-duties, uncertain, | - 
Window-tax, coaches and chairs, 

hawkers and pedlars _ I,000,000 


Free REveENUE, is the revenue which is not mortgaged for 
the payment of any old debr, being the laud-tax and the 
malr-tax ; the former of which, at 28. in the pound, is 
generally computed at a million a year, and the latter 
at 7oo, ooo l. but as there may be a deficiency in each, 
both of them may be computed at 1,600,000 |. a year 
and though the civil liſt revenue is generally computed 
at a million a year, it may be reckoned at goo ooo 1. 
which makes in the whole 2,500.0001. free revenue 
yearly : but though two millions may be ſufficient ta, 
defray all the expences of go: ernment, the nation has 
run prodigiouſly in & ud taxes have been impoſed 
which lie heavy on the merchant, the tradeſman, the 
manufacturer, the farmer, and the labourer. See Na- 
tional Debt. : 

REVERSION, in law, is defined by Coke, a returning of 
lands, &c. into the poſſeſſion of the donor, or his heirs, 
aſter the expiration of the term for which they were 
given or granted to another. The word has a double 
acceptation : 1. Jus revertendi cum ſtatas paſſeſſionis defe- 
cerit. 2. When the poſleſſion and eſtate, which was 
parted with for a time, ceaſes, and is determined in the 
perſon of the alienees, aſſignees, grantees, or their heirs, 
ot effectually returns to the donor, his heirs or aſſigns, 
whence it was derived. 

The difference between a reverſion and a remainder con- 
ſilts in this, that a remainder is general, and may remain 
of belong to any man, but him that grants or conveys 
the land : whereas a reverſion is to himſelf from whom 
the conveyance of the land proceeded, and. is commonly 
perpetual as to his heirs alſo; and yet ſometimes rever- 
ſion is confounded with remainder. 

For the values of feverſions, or eſtates in reverſion, the 
little book of tables for renewing and purchaſing college 
and church leaſes, printed at Cambridge in 1700, and 
recommended by Sir Iſaac Newton, furniſhes a very uſe- 
ful table, which ſhews what one pound due at the end 
ot any number of years to come, not exceeding forty, 
is worth in ready money at 5, ©, 7, 8, and 10 per cent. 
per annum, : 
Suppoſe it required, what 1 J. due a year hence alt = 
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in ready money? To find this by the common opera- 
tions, the method is; let 1001, with the intereſt of a 
year added to it, be the firſt term in the r 
1001. the ſecond, and 7 1. the third ; for 
its intereſt going on to the end of the 
TOO then due; ſo muſt x1. with its erowing intereſt, 
be to the decreaſe of 1 l. at the year's end: 
and 10 J. per cent. the work will ſtand thus 


As, 106. 100 : : 
110. 100 :: 1 


Whence it appears, that 1 1. due a 
Per cent. is worth 18s, rord. ard at 10 per cent. 
18s. 2d. ſo that 18s, IO; d. ready money is worth 
208. to be paid a year hence at 6 per cent. and 18s. 


to be paid a year hence 


2 d. ready money is worth 20 8. 
at IO per cent, See Intereſt. 


But the following table ſhortens the work. To find by 
it how to renew a leaſe of 21 years, that has but one year 


A TABLE of rever ſims, ſhewing what 1 J. due ary number of years henc 


is worth in. ready money at 5, 6, 7, 8, and 10 per cent. 
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lapſed, at the rate of 10 
under the rate of intere 
21 years, in the commo 

8:d. which. is the fin 
lapſed in the ſaid leaſe, 
annum: for it is 21 ye 
in which time the fine-of 

and therefore, 
be made up again. 
Suppoſe, again, an eſta 
is 100 J. but mort 
What is 
tereſt ? 


8 per cent. 
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A corn-meaſure, uſed in Alſace, and in ſume 
ZA“. johbouring Provinces. 

parts of = E ——— weighs 164 Ib. avoir dupois 
At Briſac mallin- corn 162, and of rye 158. | 
the rezal of wheat weighs 160 Ib. of maſlin- 


aal, 7 168, of maflin- corn 166, of rye 
t 


1 80 latina, of wheat 178, of maſlin-corn 175, of 


Imp . b | 
Sade 5 of dal 160, of maſlin-corn and rye as 
＋ mn > wheat 160, of maſlin-corn 169, of 
ne, and of oats 11 2 f maſl 62, of 
Ae Wei af IO 104, of mailin-corn 102, © 
2 nd OI © a . 
Elilenbeig, of wheat 184, of maſlin- corn 183, of 
ne 182, and of oats 104. ; | 
1 Nancy, of wheat 174, of maſlin-corn 173, of rye 
. f oats 144. 
3 the — of Nancy is uſed, but heavier by 
ds. 
— of wheat 170, of maſlin-corn 165, of rye 
„ of wheat 163, of maſlin-corn 160, and 
a —_ given by the inhabitants of Madagaſcar 
© the tree which produces the gum called dragons Gland. 
HPONTICUM. A medicinal root, in form teſem- 
ung chubarb, and nearly of the ſame virtues; whence 
Ins ſometimes called Turkiſh rhubarb, | 
Itis frequently mixed with rhubarb by thoſe who ſend 
at drug into Europe: but they are diſtinguiſhed by this, 
hat the rhubarb is generally in roundiſh pieces, the in- 
ternal reals or lines whereof run tranſverſe; and rha- 
wnticum in longiſh pieces, having its ſtreaks running 
lenathways : beſides, that rhaponticum chewed in the 
mouth leaves a viſcidity behind it, which rhubarb does 
not, See Rhubarb, 
The ſcarcity of the rhaponticum of the Levant occaſions 
the mountain · rhaponticum, or monks rhubarb, to be 
frequently ſubſtituted for it; which is a wild fort of la- 
pathum, by botaniſts called alpinum : but they are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by this, that the former is yellow without, and 
reddiſh within ; the latter being blackiſh without, and 
jelow within. 
Pr. Quincy, however, confounds the two, when he 
le, the rhaponticum grows plentifully in England; 
and that it is only uſed as an alterative, and does not 
| come up to a cathartic. It is certain, what now obtains 
in the ſhops under the name of rhaponticum, is no other 
lan the mountain rhapontic, or monks rhubarb, and is 
much inferior in virtue to the thaponticum verum. 
at, or Re. A little iſland in the bay of Biſcay, near the 
walt of Aunis, in France, ſituated in 1 deg. 30 min. of 
W. lon. and 46 deg. 14 min. of N. lat. 7 miles weſt of 
Rochelle, 
uNE Lower Circle, or the Lower Circle of the Rhine, 
* one of the circles of Germany; conſiſting of the 
Miztinate of the Rhine, and the three eccleſiaſtical elec- 
"tes, namely, thoſe of Mentz, Triers, and Cologn ; 
ul of which lie upon the river Rhine. See Germany. 
* River, riſes in the country of the Gtiſons in Swit- 
ttland ; and running north by Coire, continues its 
ny till it forms a lake, called the lake of Conſtance z 
ban "ence it turns weſt, paſſing by the cities of Con- 
1 om vchaſFhauſen ; and having viſited Baſil, runs 
' lence directly north, dividing Suabia from Alſace; 
l N runs into the Palatinate; and receiving the Nee- 
north „ and the Moſelle; continues its courſe 
ider] p lentz, Coblentz, and Cologn, entering the 
N at Scenkinchans; aſter which it is divided 
__ ＋ channels, the two largeſt whereof obtain the 
* 0: the Lech and the Waal; which running weſt 


ti : 
he C. the United Provinces, diſcharge themſelves into 


Tar ſea below Rotterdam; the ancient channel 
o Leva me, Which fell into the ſea a little to the welt 
Mx — being entirely choaked up and loſt. | 


"> Or the Circle of the Upper Rhine, conſiſted of 
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the landgravate of Alſace, and the landgravate of Heſſe, 
comprehending the Wetteraw; but now only Heſſe can be 
accounted a part of Germany; France having at preſent 


united Alſace to that kingdom. See France, and Ger- 
many. 


BRHODES. An iſland of Aſiatic Turky, fituated in the 
Mediterranean, in 28 deg. of E. lon. and between 36 
and 37 of N. lat. See Turkiſh Iſlands, 

The antient Rhodians were a powerful people at ſea, and 
inſtituted an excellent ſyſtem of maritime laws; which 
were afterwards adopted by the Romans, and by Ri- 
chard I. of England, when he made the laws of Oleron, 
Ihe Rhodian laws were divided into two ſections; the one 
containing 21 articles, and the other 51 articles; which, 
together with thoſe of Oleron, and ſome other laws, 
particularly thoſe of Wiſbuy, are the foundation of that 
part of the civil law, whereby all maritime cauſes are 
determined. See Civil law, and Treaty, n 


Rnopes Land, is alſo a part of New England. See Bri- 
tiſh America. 


RH ONE. One of the largeſt rivers in France, which 
riſes in the mountain La Fourche, one of the Alps, in 


Switzerland ; and running weſt through the country 
called the Valais, divides it into two parts; then paſling 


through the lake of Geneva, viſits that city; from 


whence it runs S. W. to Lyons in France; where, join- 
ing the river Soane, it continues its courſe due ſouth ; 
and paſſing by Orange, Avignon, and Arles, falls into 
the Mediterranean to the weſt ward of Marſeilles. There 
are ſeveral cataracts in the upper part of the river; ſo 
that it is not navigable till four or five leagues below Ge- 


neva; and it runs forward with ſuch an impetuous force, 


that it is very difficult getting veſſels up the ſtream. 
RHUBARB, or Tai-haam. A medicinal root, large, 
compact, and heavy ; yellow without, of a nutmeg co- 
Dur within; an aſtringent, bitteriſh taſte, and ap agree - 
able, aromatic ſmell; of great uſe in medicine as a pur- 
gative, | 
Conſidering the great uſe of this drug, it is ſurpriſing we 
ſhould know ſo little of the place where the plant grows 
that produces it. Some ſay it comes from the kingdom 
of Boutan, in the extremities of India; others, that it is 
found in the provinces of Xenſi and Suchen in China, 
Others will have it only grow in Perſia; and others on 
the confines of Muſcovy, deriving its name from Rha, 
the river among us called Wolga, and barbarum ; that 
is, root found by the barbarians on the river Rha. 
But it is certain, that the greateſt quantities of rhubarb 
are brought from Thibet in Tartary, and Tſetchanen in 
China, The ſtalk of the rhubarb is like the ſmall bam- 
boos or Chineſe canes, hollow, and very brittle, three 
or four feet high, and of a dark violet colour. In March 
it ſends forth long and thick leaves ; which are ſucceeded 
by flowers of a ycllow, and ſometimes a violet colour. 
In September they pull it up, and find the root large and 
long; that which is heavieſt, and moſt marbled near the 
heart, being moſt eſteemed. The Chineſe, after having 
cleaned the roots, cut them in pieces about two inches 
large, and dry them on plates of "ſtone, under which 
they kindle fires : but, as this operation is not ſufficient 
to exhauſt all they humidity, they make a hole in each 
piece, and ſuſpend them in the greateſt heat of the ſun, 
till they are in a condition to be kept without being cor- 
rupted. 
Rhubarb, in Latin rhabarbarum efficinarum, was not 
known to the antieots; whoſe rhaponticum, which in— 
deed reſembles it, is not the real rhubarb, 
Good rhubarb," ſteeped in water, gives it a ſaffron co- 
lour ; and when broke, looks bright, with ſomewhat 
of a vermilion caſt, Some druggiſts have the art of 
renewing their old roots, by dying them of a yellow 
hue: but the cheat is cafily known by handling them, 
the pawder wherewith they colour them flicking to the 
finger g. | pe 
Rhubarb is eſteemed an excellent cathartic, proper in 
diarrhœas, to fortify the ſtomach, and to create an appe- 
tike, - | 
Mr. Boulduc informs us, in the memoirs of the royal 
academy, that he drew extracts from rhubarb, both with 


7 water 
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water and ſpirit of wine; but the purgative virtue, be 
ſays, was much more viſible in the former than the lat- 
ter; which ſhews that it conſiſts more in'a ſalt than an 
oil. He obſerves, however, that rhubarb taken in ſub- 
ſtance has a ft:1| better effect; and adds, that of all the 
operations he performed on it, none gave any credit to 
the common opinion which afcribes an aſttingent qua- 
lity to rhubarb, 

Two ſorts of rhubarb are ſold at Amſterdam ; that of the 

Levant, and that of Muſcovy : both are purchaſed by 

the pound ; the tare is purſuant to the weight, and they 

yield 2 per cent. deduction for good weight, and as 
much for prompt payment. The rhubarb of the Le- 
vant coſts from 8 to 14s. ſterling the pound, and that of 
Muſcovy from 5s. 3d. to 8s, the pound. 
There is a tincture of rhubarb in wine, and alſo in 
ſpirit. 

Monks RHUBAREB. See Rhaponticum, 

I/hite RHUBARB, See Mechoacan. 

RHUMB, Rumb, or Rum, in navigation. A vertical 
circle of any given place, or the interſection of a part 
of ſuch a circle with the horizon. 

Rhumbs therefore coincide with points of the world, or 
of the horizon; and hence the mariners diſtinguiſh the 
rhumbs by the ſame name as the points and winds 
uſually reckoning 32 rhumbs, which are repeſented by 
the 32 lines in the roſe or card of the compaſs. 

Aubin defines a rhumb, a line on the terreſtrial globe, 
ſea-compaſs, or ſea chart, repreſenting one of the 32 
winds which ſerve to conduct a veſſel : ſo that the rhumb 
a veſſel purſues, is conceived as its rout or courſe, 
Rhumbs are divided and ſubdivided like points: thus, the 
whole rhumb anſwers to the cardinal point; the half 
rhumb to a collateral point, or makes an angle of 45 
degrees with the former. The quarter rhumb makes an 
angle of 22 deg. 30 min. therewith ; and the half quar- 
ter rhumb makes an angle of 11 deg. 15 min. 

Ruuus Line, in navigation, is the line which.a ſhip, keep- 

ing in the ſame collateral point or rhumb, deſcribes 

throughout its whole courſe. | 

The great property of the rhumb-line, or loxodromia, 

and that from which ſome authors define it, is, that it 

cuts all the meridians under the ſame angle; which 
angle is called the angle of the rhumb, or the loxodrumic 
angle; and the angle which the rhumb-line makes with 
2ny parallel to the equator, is called the complement of 
the rhumb. 2 
An idea of the origin and properties of the rhumb-line, 


the great foundation of navigation, may be conceived _ 


thus. A veſlel beginning its courſe, the wind wherew:th 
it is driven makes a certain angle with the meridian of 
the place; and, as it is ſuppoſed the veſſel runs exactly 
in the direction of the wind, it makes the ſame angle 
with the meridian which the wind makes, 

Zuppoſing then the wind to continue the ſame, as each 
point or inſtant, of the progreſs may be eſteemed the be- 
ginning, the veſſel always makes the ſame angle with 
the meridian of the place where it is each moment, or 
in each point of its courſe, which the wind makes. 
Now, a wind, for inſtance, that is north-eaſt, and which 
of conſequence makes an angle of 45 deg. with the meri- 
dian, is equally north-eaſt wherever it blows, and makes 
the ſame angle of 45 deg. with all the meridians it meets, 
A veſſel therefore driven by the ſame wind, always makes 
the ſame angle with all the meridians it meets with on 
the ſurface of the earth. 


If the veſſel ſails north and ſouth, it makes an angle in- x 


finitely acute with the meridian, that is, it is parallel to 
it, or rather ſails in it: but if it ſails eaſt and well, it cuts 
all the meridians at right angles. In the firſt caſe it de- 
ſcribes a great circle ; in tae ſecond, either a great circle, 
as the equator, or a parallel to it. If its courſe is be- 
tween the two, it does not then deſcribe a circle ; ſince 
a circle drawn in ſuch a manner would cut all the meri- 
dians at unequal angles, which the veſſel cannot do. It 
deſcribes therefore another curve; the eſſential property 
whereof is, that it cuts all the meridians under the fame 
angle; which curve is called the loxodromic curve, 


RIB 
rhumb-line, or loxodromy ; being 2 
which, like the logarithmic ſpiral 


A , Pirdl, 
circumvolutions, Without ever N an infinity g plank 4 
to which it ſtill tends, and towards Wi Certain poin be © 

s Which it ; CE. 
every ſtep. "proach ne nam 
This aſympotic point of the thumb line i; da june, 

hich, were it poſſible for i ag aan ſalys 
which, were it poſſible for it to arrive, it wy init 
the meridians conjoined, and be loſt in them uid fd 4 * zellos 
The courſe of a veſſel, then, except in th 4 ir ſkit 
caſes, is always a rhumb line; which lice 0 = fir 12 1 
thenuſe of a rectangle- triangle, whoſe two 4 "he Mp. le oro 
the ſhip's way, or run in longitude and latitude, * 0 Laſt 
Now the latitude is uſually had by obſervations; 2 as 
angle of the rhumb, with one or other of th _ ſh an 
by the compaſs. "he to fl that 
All therefore that is required by calculation in Cal alte 
is the value of the length of the rhumb-line, 0. he Nice is 2 
tance run: but, as ſuch curve-line would Prove N time of! 
perplexing in calculation, it was neceſſary to * ing it in 
ſhip's way in a right line; which right line bows 1 into a 
have the eſſential property of the curve-line, unk ar, Ite 
cut all the meridians at right angles. 4 waſhed | 
If a ſhip fail on a north or ſouth rhumb, it deſcribes gr Rice is © 
riqian; if on an eaſt or weſt thumb, it deſcribes ethers to (often 
equinoCtial, or a parallel thereto. fluxes of 
To find the rhumb between two places, by calcula and oth 
or geometrically, there are two canons or proportin make 2 
the fixſt, as the radius is to the co-ſine of the middle! like Spa 
titude, ſo is the difference of longitude to the whole 6 drink. 
parture from the meridian, in the courſe between! in ſome 
two places propoſed : the ſecond, as the radius isto ſpirit fro 
half ſum of the co-ſines of both latitudes, ot # thed Rice is 
meter is to the ſum of the co-fines of both latitudes which ( 
is the difference of longitude to the departure from i _ 
meridian, 50 to be 
RIABAULS Smals, are cotton cloths, of an indifer b the | 
quality, brought from the Eaſt Indies, and uſually uit ce; tl 
their length being nine ells, and breadth half an ell land to 
RIAL, or Ryal. A Spaniſh ſilver coin; being the ey The or! 
part of the piaſter, or piece of eight, and of equal tal; for 
lue to 51d. ſterling. See Coin. pened tc 
The filver rial is equal to 34 filver maravedis, and ſome ba 
copper rial to 44 copper maravedis, which only anal Was Ma 
to 18 ſilver maravedis, prctatio 
There are alſo rials of eight, rials of four, ria of 1 merce, 
and half rials. The rials of eight are the piaſte; reign ri 
of four, half piaſters, &c. Great quantities of is tion of 
rials of eight, are carried into the Eaſt Indies, bent Was im, 
are divided into three claſſes, and received on de . 
footings; the old rial, known by the chaplct #9 3 
whereof a hundred are current for 215 rupees, dt! Par 
12 8. 6d, ſterling ; the ſecond, known by the lrg - ly 
of its head, current at 2124 rupees for 100; i 1 p 
new at 2081 rupecs for 100 rials. See Rupee. | MC 
RIAL, or Reyal, is alſo the name of a piece of gol +M 
tiently current in England for 108. OY A * 
In 1ſt Henry VI. by indenture of the wk of . on 
weight of gold of the old ſtandard was coines "I ry x 
rials, going for 108. a piece; or a proportion t. tiful ir 
of half rials, going at 5s. a piece; or rial 5 0 
which went at 28. 2 d. | 1 to 80 "el 
In 1ſt Henry VIII. the gold rial was ordere 10 This © 
11s. 3d. In 2d of Elizabeth gold rials no ol rk . 
15 8. a piece, when a pound weight of old | ; " =. 
was to be coined into 48 rials. Io 39 yo? "ab Fi MD. i 
of gold were coined at 30 8. a piece, àud f "ah 7 
158. See Money. 1 
RIBBAND, Ribbon, or Ribbond, A narrow ws Ss 
ſometimes interwoven with gold and ſilver, c Ire 
ſor head-ornaments. See Sk. he En! orig 
The molt eſteemed of this manufacture arc . ; are rake he 
Italian, and French; of which gfeat rr Ah; 
to Other countries; but thoſe of Englavt ia and 5 
2 of Utrecht, ate reputed a contraban e 
in France. end Ns 
RIBBLE. A river which riſes in the 4 — "eg 
Yorkſhire, runs S. W. croſs Lancaſhire, f * 


the Iriſh channel below Preſton. 1 
10g 
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{keleton. 
ſeed of a: leguminous plant of the 
quent in the Eaſt Indies, in Greece, and 


ou ky” : 
4h 5 7 appear oval, of a ſhining white colour, 


| tranſparent. 

of on nary places ; being throughout 
Rice _a 4 a great part of the Levant, the principal 
the Eaſt, Te: for bread. In the Indies the women 
ſod, 2 1 all their rice, which is a very painſul of- 
threſÞ an ne men leave to them, either out of idleneſs 


fce that t 


foot. 1 
or dip reit food in the Roman catholic countries in 
Rice is 4 8&5 


"of lent, [he ordinary preparation iS by firſt ſteep- 
. water, then boiling it in milk. Some make 
* a \ fort of farina, or flour, by pounding it in a mor- 
* fer having firſt put it in hot water, and again 


tal, Vite . 14 
waſged it out in 


„b of ſome uſe in medicine, being eſteemed proper 
* 6 and thicken ſharp humours, and to moderate 
The belly. The northern nations eat their fowls 
_ er meats with rice and ſaffron. The Chineſe 
5 : als of rice, which is of an amber colour, taſtes 
2 wine, and ſerves them for their common 
N la the Eaſt Indies they make arrac of rice, and 
ſome parts of Europe they alſo draw a very ſtrong 
firit from it. See Brandy, and Arrac. | 
dice is now the ſtaple commodity of South Carolina, 
which ſends, one year with another, 50, ooo barrels into 
Europe, each weighing about 4000 Ib. and worth from 
50 to 60 8. a barrel : fo that, at only 508. a barrel, there 
« the ſum of 125, O00 J. ſterling paid to Carolina for 
nice; the greateſt part of which is re-exported from Eng- 
und to foreigners, and employs a great number of {Þips. 
| The orizin of rice-plantations in Carolina was acciden- 
1 tl; for a ſh p, on its return from the Eaſt Indies, hap- 
pened to be wrecked on the coaſt of this colony ; when 
ſme bags of rice were taken out of the ſhip, and a trial 
was made of ſowing them; which ſucceeded beyond ex- 
pectation. For the firſt encouragement of this com- 
merce, the Britiſh government laid a heavy duty on fo- 
th ian rice, exempting that of Carolina: but the cultiva- 
k tion of rice coming to be thoroughly eſtabliſhed, a duty 
t ws impoſed upon it, which included only the rice for 
en home · conſumption; the tranſportation of it from the co- 


ou ln es all over the Mediterranean, Spain, and Portugal, 
1 being permitted, on condition that the ſhips ſhould return 
ren direRly to England; whereby the Engliſh traders have 
1 been enabled to ſell their rice cheaper than that brought 


from the Levant, 


RICH. A kind of lynx, met with in Poland; whoſe {kin 
s very rich, fine, and beautiful. Some of theſe animals 
we found alſo in Perſia and Sweden; but they all differ 
in colour, Thoſe of Perſia are white, ſpotted with black; 
thoſe of Sweden reddiſh ; and thoſe of Poland of a beau- 
tiful iron grey. 
They all reſemble each other in figure and ferocity ; 
having the head of a cat, and the cruelty of a tyger. 

his is one of the moſt beautiful furs the northern people 
trade in; being ſold at ſuch a high price, that a quantity 
. Uicient for robing a gown ſometimes coſts 70 1. ſterling. 
Ak, in the ſea-language, is a term variouſly applied: 
thus, the ſhip is ſaid to ride, when her anchors hold her 
fat, ſo that ſhe does not drive away by the force of the 
wind or tide. = 

Ati is ſaid to ride well, when ſhe is built ſo as not to 
Merbext herſelf into an head ſea; as that the waves over- 
Rake her, that is, waſh over her, from ſtem to ſtern. 

'p rides acroſs, when ſhe rides with her main-yards 

and fore-yards hoiſted up to the hounds, and both yards 


mY M ams topped alike. She is ſaid to ride apeek, when 
5 1 of the yard 18 peeked up, and the other hangs 
5 dyn. 


TY brought directly over her anchor. 


This is alſo ſaid of a ſhip, when in weighing 


R I O 


She is {aid to ride athwart, when her ſide is to the tide ; 


and to ride betwixt wind and tide, when the wind hath 
equal force over her one way, and the tide another. If 
the wind has more power over her than the tide, ſhe is 
ſaid to ride wind road. She is ſaid to ride hawſeful, 
when in a ſtreſs of weather ſhe falls fo deep, that the 
water runs in at her hawſes. She is ſaid to ride portoiſe, 
when her yards are ſtruck down upon the deck, or when 
they are down a-port-lſt. 

Ripe, called otherwiſe philippus. A gold coin of ſome 
currency in Flanders, ſtruck in the times of the earls of 
Flanders, weighing 2 pennyweights and 12 grains. 

RIDERS, in a thip, are great timbers, both in the hold 
and aloft, which are bolted on to other timbers to 
ſtrengthen them, when the ſhip is diſcovered to be too 
ſlightly built. 8 

RIFFY. A fort of cotton, brought from Alexandria in 
Egypt, and fold for about 50s. the hundred. ; 

RIGA. A city and port-town of Livonia, in the diviſion 
of Lettenland, fituated near the mouth of the river 
Dwina, on a bay of the Baltic ſea, in 24 deg. of E. 
lon. and 57 deg. of N, lat. being one of the beſt harbours 
and trading towns in the Baltic. See Rr//ia, 

RIGGING J 4 /ip, includes her whole cordage, or all 
the ropes belonging to her maſts, yards, &c. A ſhip is 
ſaid to be well rigged, when all her ropes are of their 
ht ſ1ze, in proportion to her burden. She is over-rigged, 
when her ropes are too big for her; which wrongs her 
much in her ſailing, and is apt to make her heel. 

RIGHT Sailing, is when a voyage is performed on ſome 
one of the four cardinal points. See Sailing. 

If a ſhip ſail under the meridian, that is, on the north or 
ſouth points, ſhe varies not in longitude at all; but 
only changes the latitude, and that juſt ſo much as the 
number of degrees ſh& has run: See Latitude. 

If a ſhip ſail under the equinoctial upon the very eaſt 
or welt points, ſhe alters not her latitude at all, but only 
changes the longitude, and that ſo much as the number 
of degrees ſhe has run, See Longitude. 

If ſhe fait directly eaſt or weſt under any parallel the 
there alſo alters not her latitude, but only her longi- 
tude; yet not according to the number of degrees of 
the great circle ſhe has ſailed in, as under the equinoctial, 
but more according as the parallel is remoter from the 
equinoCtial towards the pole; for the leſs any parallel is, 

the greater is the difference of longitude, See Rhumb. 

RIGHT the helm, a ſea phraſe, ordering to keep the helm 
even with the middle of the ſhip. 

RIGID Marble. See Marble. 

RIGISCH. A money of accompt uſed at Riga; where the 
rix-dollar, or 4s. 6 d. ſterling, is divided into 1 5 ri- 
giſches. | 

RIMINI. A port-town of Italy, in the Pope's territory, 
and province of Romania, ſituated on the gulph of Ve— 
nice, in 13 deg. 30 min. of E. lon, and 44 deg. 8 min. 
of N. lat. 28 miles S. E. of Ravenna. 

RING. A little moveable, put on the finger, either by 
way of ceremony, or of ornament. 

RING, is alſo the name of an inſtrument, uſed in naviga- 

tion, for taking the altitudes of the ſun. 
It is uſually of braſs, about nine inches diameter, ſuſ- 
pended by a little ſwivel, 45 degrees from the point 
whereof is a perforation, which is the center of a qua- 
drant of 9o degrees, divided in the inner concave ſurface. 
To uſe it, they hold it up by the ſwivel, and turn it to 
the ſun, till the fun-beams falling through the hole, make 
a ſpot among the degrees, which is the altitude required. 
This inſtrument is preferred to the aftrolabe, becauſe 
the diviſions are here larger than on the aſtrolabe. 

RING-Bolis, in a ſhip. Thoſe iron pins, which are uſed 
to bring the timbers to. 

RINGKOPPING. A town of North Jutland, ſubject to 
Denmark. See Denmark. 2955 
RIO- GRANDE. A river of Terra Firma, in South 
America, which riſcs almoſt under the equator, runs N. 
through Terra Firma, and falls into the North ſea 

between Carthagena and St. Martha, 

R1io-GRANDE, is allo a river of Africa; which runs from 


E. to 


1 


E. to W. through Negroland, and falls into the Atlantic 
ocean in 11 deg. of N. lat. ſuppoſed to be a branch of 
the river Niger. 

RIO-JANEIRO. A river of South America, which riſcs 
in the mountains of Brazil, runs E. croſs that province, 
and falls into the Atlantic ocean almoſt under the tro- 
pic of Capricorn. This river gives name to one ef the 
chief provinces ſubject to the Portugueſe in Brazil, from 
whence they import a great deal of gold, ſilver, dia- 
monds, and other precious ſtones, annually. See Pertu— 

' gueſe America. 
RIPEN. A city and port-town of North Jutland, capital 
of the province of Ripen, ſituated in g deg. of E. lon. 
and 55 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 60 miles S. of Wiburg, 
ſubje to Denmark. : | 

RIPFON. A borough-town of Yorkſhire, ſituated 21 

miles N. W. of York; con{iderable for its manufactures 


of hard-ware, eſpecially ſpurs. 


RISK, or Ri/que. The hazard or cliance of a loſs or da— 
mage; as, there is a great riſk run in letting goods go 
upon credit to ſome perſons, as to wives not authoriſed 
by their huſbands, and to young people not yet arrived 
at the age of majority. T4 
To prevent any riſk in invoices of met chandiſes at ſea, it 
is uſual to inſure them. 

The riſk of merchandiſes commences from the time they 

are carried on board. In matters of inſurance it is a ma- 

xim, that all is never to be riſqued on one bottom, or in 

the ſame veſiel; to denote, that aſſurers muſt act with 

diſcretion in the ſigning of policies, and not hazard too 

much on each veſſel, there being more to be expected 
from ſeveral than from one. 

RIVADEC. A city and port town of Spain, in che pro— 
vince of Galicia, ſituated on a bay of the ſea, in 7 deg, 
to min. of W. lon. and 33 deg. 36 min. of N. lat. 
37 miles N. W. of Oviedo. 


RIVAGE. A toll antiently paid to the King in ſome ri- 


vers, for the paſſage of boats, or veſſels therein. 

RIVER, in geography. A ſtream or current of freſh wa— 
ter, flowing in a bed or channel, from a ſource or ſpring 
into the ſea, 

If the ſtream be not large enough to bear boats, or ſmall 
veſſels loaden, it is properly called in Engliſh by the dimi- 
nutive rivulet or brook, If it be conſiderable enough to 
carry larger veſſels, it is called by the general name river: 
in all which the difference is only as to great and leſs. 
Some will have none to be properly rivers, except thoſe 
which bear the ſame name from their ſource to their 
mouth; others, none but thoſe which empty themſelves 
immediately into the ſea, and not into any other river, 
Rivulets have their riſe ſometimes from great rains, or 
great quantities of thawed ſnow, eſpecially in mountain- 
ous places; as in the long ridges in Africa, India, and 
Sumatra : but the generality of rivulets ariſe from ſprings. 
Rivers themſelves all ariſe, cither from the confluence 
of the ſeveral rivulets, or from lakes; nor is there an 
great river, ſuch as the Rhine, Elbe, and the like, known 
to flow from a ſingle ſpring. The Volga conſiſts of above 
2.00 rivulets, all flowing into it, before it reaches the 
Caſpian z and the Danube receives as many. Pliny, in- 
deed, and Cardan, ſay, that the Nile receives none; but 
the later travellers into Abyſlinia aſſure us of the contrary, 
The Rhine, Rhone, Danube, Boryſthenes, and many 
more, ariſe originally from ſprings in the mountains; 
the Nile, Volga, and the great river of St. Laurence, 
from lakes. 

Phenemina and variaiin of RivERs. Rivers are found 
ſubject to great alterations, at different ſeaſons of the 
year and day, by frequent rains and melted ſnow : thus, 
in Peru and Chili, many of the rivers are almoſt inſen— 
{ible in the night-time, and only flow by day, as being 
then augmented by the diſſolution of the ſnow on the 
mountains Andes: thus, the Volga abounds in ſo much 


water in May and June, as to cover the ſand-banks, 


which all the reſt of the year lie bare, ſo as ſcarce to al- 
low a paſſage to the loaden ſhips: thus alſo, the Nile, 
Ganges, and Indus, are frequently ſo increaſed as to 
overflow; and that either in the winter from rain, or in 
the ſummer from the melting of the ſnow. Some rivers 


RIV 


bury themſelves under ground in the mid 

courſe, and break out again in other e de lleit 
vers. Thus the Niger, whick ſome * like news; 
rive by a ſubterraneous channel from the N 
it ſwells at the ſame time with the Nile 1 decal 
other apparent cauſe of its ſwelling, the N; ae ay 
ing the mountains of Arabia, is hid under - eel? neg. 
again on the weltern fide of the mou ene md fie 


Jygtis is loſt in the mountain 18 ins: thus ll tte 
J he water of moſt rivers flows imptegnated win 
of metals, minerals, ſands, and oily and fat mw Particle 

ſome rivets bring ſands intermixed with praj ©: thus, 
of which kind is, 1. A river in Japan, 7 y gold; 
the iſland Lequeo, near Japan. 3. A river 1 canals; p 
Arroe, breaking out of the roots of the mounts; _ of which 
Moon, wherein are gold mines, 4. 48 10 of th and Marſ 
where the negroes ſeparate the gold duſt from bays ranean ; ? 
and ſell it to the Europeans, who trafic hither f * open a co 
very purpoſe. 5. In ſome rivulets near the city wy. the Seine 
xico are grains of gold taken up, eſpecially after A to make | 
which is to be underſtood of all the other wen; uu. have mad 
of which yield any thing conſiderable, except 1 — and the V 
ſeaſons. Þþ. In Peru, Sumatra, Cuba, ipariol, 4 Caſpian af 
Guiana, Laſtly, there are ſeveral brooks in the = L 
tries about the Alps, eſpecially Tirol; out of whoſe : | miles long 
tcrs gold is drawn, though there are no grains conſpicy ; pation by « 
therein. Add to this, that the Rhine in mar 4 * ting a can. 
affords a golden mud. | ry ys alſo anc 
As to rivers that bring grains of ſilver, iron, copper, and The Brit 
lead, we find no mention of them in authors; — _— 
doubtleſs there are great numbers of each, and — wen kt 
the medicinal effects of mineral waters are doubtleh oyine Ger 
thereto, We muſt not here omit a river in Gerauy, —_—_ 

h rea, ſu 


which 1s ordinarily ſuppoſed to change iron into copper, 
The truth is, there is no rea! converſion of the metal; 


$DOLL 


all that is done is, that the cuprine and vitrioli par- — 
ticles in the water corrode the iron, and Cetaching art _ ry | 
thereof by means of the motion of the water, ſucceel — 
in their room. | pon 
From this variety in the mixture of the river-water tel T K — 
various qualities, different ſpecific gravities, and different * 1 
colours. See Mineral Water. N Horny 
Some rivers, at certain ſeaſons of the year, ſwell a drm 2 
to overflow their banks, and drown the neighbouring bo : . 
lands. Of thoſe the moſt eminent is the Nile, which y y F 
iſes ſo as to cover all Egypt, except the hills, TE * 1 
riſes fo as to cover all Egypt, p | 41 2d. f 
undation begins about the 17th day of June, and increak The rixd, 
for the ſpace of 40 days, decreaſing for as many Curing coins in t. 
which period the cities of Egypt, which are all buit 0 i the Le 
hills, appear as ſo many iſlands : but it is to theſe nut hive 
dations that Egypt owes all its fertility ; the heaven All ſorts © 
there affording no rain, or at leaſt none in any reſp upon the 
conſiderable :- hence, as the inundation is great or im, eh 267 
Egypt for that year is fruitful or barren. not weigh 
The other rivers having any notable ſtated inundation weight, 
are the Niger or Gambia, which overflow at the ſame Flemiſh r 
time with the Nile. Leo Africanus ſays it begins on the Walen, 
15th day of June, increaſes for 40 days, and decreaſes IXNDOLLAR 
long. The Zaire, a river of Congo, proceeding ito many, Po 
the ſame lake with the Nile, and therefore affected wy coin. 
ſame manner. The Rio de la Plata in Brazil wich IX-MARE 
Maffeus obſerves overfiows at the ſame time with 11 ſchillinge, 
Nile. The Ganges and the Indus; both wk ook 
overflow in June, July, and Auguſt; at hey 24 Danſk 
the natives ſave great quantities of water, in Po? * L, in t. 
ſerve them the reſt of the year. Several vers "1 15,000 dy 
out of the lake Chiamay into the bay of Bene I money of 
overflow in September, October, and Noven ny French m 
which bring a very great fertility with them to * 8 b AD, in 
The river Macoa in Camboia. The river Pate,, lome diſta 
| ; wag og ith the on Wh 
Paranguaſa, which ſome will have the ſame wit! "Ind ere vell 
ver river. Several rivers in Coromandel, a pry gre .= ih 
which overflow in the rainy months, from _ 27 N hen the 
quantity of water iſſuing from the mountain = . ce y 
Euphrates, which overflows Meſopotamia Came © n _ 
in the year. Laſtly, the river Jus in Numidi. BO wy id 


h, breadth, 3 


The rivers moſt celebrated for their lengt 5 
» . ; I 
ſwiftneſs of current, are the Nile, which ru he Niger 


a ſtraight courſe 1520 geographical miles. abe 
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The Ganges, 1200 miles. 


0 „The ſ river Orellana, in Ame- 
ſume length Wi 8 * mouth, and 5000 miles long. 
4 oO la Plata, 80 miles broad at the mouth. The 
— another river of a z and the great river 
near 2500 miles long. 

| of great ſervice to trade, as they ſave 
Nuigable 1 of — The Chindſe in 
the 4 Dutch in Europe, are the moſt remarkable 
Ala, 5 river- navigation; and other nations have fol- 

zople w ir example. Almoſt all the interior trade of 
— a ies on by natural rivers, or artificial canals; 
in loy above 50, ooo men on their rivers 
and the 3 ' alſo well ſupplied with rivers and 
and vv irticularly the canal of Languedoc, by means 
* 1 * communication is made between Bourdeaux 
"Marſeilles, that is, between the ocean and Mediter- 
— as alſo the canals of Orleans and Briare, which 
= communication between the countries watered by 
Ege and Loire, The Spaniards have been adviſed 
* * the river Elbe more navigable. The Ruſſians 
> ads a canal, 93 miles long, between the Don 
TH Volga, to make a communication between the 
Cabin and the Euxine ſeas; as alſo another, called the 
Ladoga canal, deſigned for the uſe of Peterſburg, 460 
miles long. The Iriſh have improved their inland navi- 
ation by canals 3 and a ſcheme has been propoſed for cut- 
- a canal to unite the Thames and Severn in England, 
8 alſo another for uniting the Severn and the Trent. 
The Britiſh legiſlature has taken particular care of the 
preſervation of navigable rivers z as alſo in rendering 
"thers fit for navigation, eſpecially the Dee, Air, and 
— Rivers. A town of Canada, in North Ame- 
rica, ſubject to France, See French America. 
YDOLLAR: A ſilver coin, ſtruck in ſeveral ſtates and 
fre cities of Germany; as alſo in Flanders, Poland, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, But there is little difference between 
the rixdollar and the dollar, another ſilver coin ſtruck in 
Germany ; each being nearly equal to the French crown 
of three livres, the Spaniſh piece of eight, or 4s. 6d, 
ſterling, See Alvchange. 
The "dollars of F 3 Lunenburg, Magdeburg, 
Hamburg, and Poland, are worth 48. 6 d. ſterling; of 
Brandenburg, Hanover, Mentz, Nuremberg, and Lu- 
bec, 48. 7 d. ſterling; of Baſil 4s. 8 d.; of Cologne 
4s. 4d.; of Dantzic or Thorn 48. 5 d.; and of Zuric 
48. 2d. ſterling. 
The rixdollar 5 one of the moſt current and univerſal 
coins in the world; being uſed equally in the 1 21 
of the Levant, the North, Muſcovy, and the Eaſt In- 
dies. 
All forts of rixdollars are not received in the Eaſt Indies 
upon the ſame footing, and for the ſame value; upon 
which account they are weighed there : but if they are 
not weighed, he who ſells them ſhould make good the 
weignt, Upon this footing 214 rupees are given for 100 
—_ u- and 2164 for thoſe of Germany, 
weden, and Poland. 
XDOLLAR, is alſo a money of accompt, uſed in Ger- 
many, Poland, and Denmark, of the fame value as the 
coin. | 
X-MARK. A Daniſh filver coin; being 20 Danſk 
Chillings, 10 ſchillings Lubs, or 1 14 d. ſterling. 
X-OORT. Another ſilver coin of Denmark, worth 
24 Danſk ſchillinge, or 18. 14 d. ſterling, 
in the Grand Signior's territories, is a purſe of 
15,000 ducats,-or 6937 l. ſterling; which may paſs for a 
Fred, of — like the Dutch ton of gold, and the 
million. | 
AD, in navigation, denotes a place of anchorage, at 
13 8 ſhore, and ſheltered from + 3 
els ulually moor, to wait for a wind or tide 
o carry them into e or to ſet ſail. 
1 en the bottom is clear of rocks, the hold firm, and 
Place well covered from the wind, the road is ſaid to 


8000: and an open road is one that has but little land 
«ny ſide. 


arannans 
of St. Laurence» 


The Jeniſca in Aſia, about the 


ROC 
The roads in the Britiſh dominions are free to all mer- 
chant · veſſels, either of Britiſh ſubjects or allies, 
and maſters of ſhips, who are forced by ſtorms to cut 
their cables, and leave their anchors in the roads, are 
| obliged to fix up marks or buoys, on pain of forfeiting 
their anchor, 
The maſters of ſhips coming to moor in a road, muſt 
caſt anchor at ſuch diſtance, as that the cables may not 
mix, on pain of anſwering the damages. When there 
are ſeveral veſſels in the ſame road, the outermoſt to the 
ſeaward is obliged to keep a light in his lanthorn in the 
5 — time, to appriſe veſſels coming in from ſea, See 
ort, 

Roaps, or Highways, ſhould be kept in good repair, for 
the facility of travelling, and conveying goods from one 
place to another, The Romans were eminent for their 
great roads, which they paved in a particular manner; 
and ſince the erection of turnpikes in England, the roads 
have received ſuch improvement as to abate the price of 
land- carriage generally 30 per cent. for the carriage be- 
tween Birmingham and London was formerly 5's. a hun- 
dred, and now only from 3 to 4+. a hundred; the car- 
riage from Portſmouth to London, which was 7 s. a hun- 
dred, is now reduced to 4 or 5 ſhilllings; the carriage 
from Exeter, Briſlol, and Glouceſter, is now only 8 8. a 
hundred, which was formerly 128.; and the carriage 
from other places has found an equal reduction, Be- 
ſides, a team of fix horſes can now draw 50 or Co hundred 
with more eaſe than 30 hundred was drawn before the 
eſtabliſhing of turnpikes. See Curriage. 

* among ſailors. A ſhip that lies at anchor in 
a road. 

ROANOAK. An iſland of North America, near the 
coaſt of Albemarle county in North Carolina, ſituated 
in 75 deg. of W. lon. and. 35 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. 
where the Engliſh ſettled one of their firſt colonies in 
America in 1585 ; but were obliged to abandon it, as 
the colony was not ſupplied and reinforced in due time. 

ROB, in pharmacy. A preparation antiently much uſed, 
conſiſting of the juice of fruits, purified, and boiled to a 
conſumption of two-thirds of their moiſture, 

ROBE. A liquid meaſure uſed in Spain, weighing 28 
pounds. 

RoBe: Any long gown, or garment, that covers the 
whole body ; particularly ſuch as are worn by the Britiſh 
kings and peers in parliament ; as alſo by judges in the 
courts of judicature, and magiſtrates on public occaſions. 

ROBEMAKERS. Are perſons whoſe buſineſs is to make 
robes, 

ROBBINS. Small ropes, reeved or put through the oilet- 
holes of a ſail, under the head ropes, which ſerve to make 
faſt the ſails to the yard. 

ROCHE, or Roch alum. See A'um. 

ROCHELLE. A city and port-town of. France, in the 
province of Orleanois, and territory of Aunis, ſituated 
on the bay of Biſcay, oppoſite to the iſle of Ree, in 1 deg. 
5 min. of W, lon. and 46 deg. 7 min. of N. lat. 70 
miles S. W. of Poitiers. See France. 

ROCHFORT. A port-towa of France, in the province 
of Guienne, and territory of Saintonge, ſituated near the 
mouth of the river Charente, in t deg. of W. lon. and 
46 deg. of N. lat. 23 miles S. of Rochelle; being a fine 
large town, built by the late King Louis XIV. and made 
one of the ſtations of the royal navy of France ; having 
a commodious harbour, well ſecured by forts and bat- 
teries of guns. See France, 

ROCK Alun. See Alum. 

ROCK BO. A great river, which riſes in the province of 
Yuncan in China in Aſia; and running ſouth through 
the kingdom of Tonquin, falls into the bay of Cochin- 
China, in 21 deg. of N. lat. 1 

ROCK-Chry/tal, or Chry/tal of the Reck, is that ſuppoſed to 
be formed by a congelation of the lapidific juice which 
trinkles down in rocks and caverns. Sce Chry/al, 

Rock Salt. See Salt. | 

Rock of Liſbon. See Cintra Cape, 

ROCOU, called by the Braſilians achiotl, or urucu, and 
by the Dutch er/ean, is a drug which ſerves for dying 

d painting. | 
and p 8 8 D 
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The tree which bears the ſeed whereof the rocou is com- 
poſed, grows in the Leeward iſlands, and on the conti- 
nent of America. It is not much higher than a ſmall 
orange tree: its leaves, pointed at one end, are in the 
form of a heart; and its flowers, mixed. with. a white 
and carnation colour, are compoſed of five leaves, in the 
form of ſtars, growing on the extremities of the branches. 
Theſe flowers are followed by little f;7zuz, or pods, 
which encloſe ſeveral grains of the bigneſs of a pea, co- 


vered when ripe with as lively a vermilion colour as - 


poſſible. | 
For extracting this precious colour, theſe grains are 
ſhook in an earthen veſſel, and waſhed therein with 


warm water, till they have quitted their vermilion; af- 


terwards, when the water has been left to ſettle, the ſe- 
diment is taken, and formed into ſmall round balls, or 
ſquare cakes, much eſteemed when pure and without 
mixture, which ſeldom happens. Some alſo make uſe 
of fire for boiling this drug, and giving it a conſiſtence. 
Rocou ſhould be choſen of a violet ſmell, as dry and as 
high in colour as poſſible, ſoft to the touch, eaſily ex- 
tended, and, when broken, the inlide of a more lively 
colour than the outſide. 

Sometimes it is ſophiſticated with red earth, brick pow- 
der, or other ingredients : but the fraud is diſcovered by 
diſſolving a little of it in a glaſs of water; for, if pure, it 
diflolves entirely; but, if mixed, the earth or brick will 
fall to the bottom. | 

Rocou is uſed for giving a colour to chocolate, and 
yellow wax, and is alſo thought to be of ſome uſe in me- 
dicine. | | 
Rocou is ſold at Amſterdam for about 67 d. the pound. 


ROD. A meaſure for land, and bricklayers work, conſiſl- 


ing of 16 feet and a half in length, and as much in 
{ readth, or 2722 ſquare feet. 

ROE-NEUG. The largeſt of meaſures for diſtances and 

lengths uſed in the kingdom of Siam, making the Siameſe 
league; 20 jods make the roe-neug, 4 ſens the jod, 20 

vouas the ſen, and 2 kens the voua; the ken being the 

Siameſe ell of 3 feet wanting balf an inch; the voua, or 

Siameſe fathom, amounting to 5 feet 11 inches. See 
Ken. | 

ROLL, in the manufactoriee, ſomething round, and folded 

up in a cylindrical form. 
Few ſtuffs are made up in rolls, except ſatins, gawſes, 
and crapes, which are apt to break, and take plaits not 
ealy to be got out if folded otherwiſe, However, rib- 
bons, laces, galloons, and paduas, of all kinds, are thus 
rolled, 

Rol L Tobacco, is tobacco in the leaf, twiſted on the 
mill, and wound twiſt over twiſt about a ſtick or roller. 
The generality of tobacco in America is ſold there in 
rolls, of various weights; for it is not cut till aſter its 
arrivai in England, Spain, France, and Holland ; this 
roll-tobacco being what is chiefly uſed both for chewing 
and raſping. See Tobacco. 

Rol. L of parchment, denotes the quantity of Co ſkins, - Sce 
Parchment. 

ROMALS. Painted cotton hanJkerchiefs, manufactured 
in the Mogul's territories, and brought from Surat; the 
piece containing 6 or 7 handkerchiefs. 

ROME, the capital of the Pope's territories, and of Italy, 
is ſituated in 13 deg. of E. lon. and 41 deg. 55 min. of 
N. lat. 140 miles N. W. of Naples, and 140 8. of Flo- 
rence, ſtanding on the river Tiber, about 16 miles N. E. 
of the Tuſcan ſea. See /taly. 

ROMSDALE. A port-town of Norway. See Denmark. 

RONAS. A root, which ſpreads in the ground much like 
liquorice; being of the ſame thickneſs, and growing 
abundantly at Aitabat, a city of Armenia, a league from 
the river Araxes. Its principal uſe is for dying red; it 
being with the juice of this root that all Indian and 
Perſian cloths are painted; whereby they imbibe a very 
deep and lively dye. 

It is not- ſurpriſing to ſee caravans arrive at Ormus en- 
tirely laden with this root, to be ſent from thence to 
the ladies in the ſhips which return there, 

ROOD. A quantity of land, equal to the fourth part of an 
acre, and containing 40 ſquare perches or poles, 
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R OO 
ROOF trees, or Ruff trees, are the timberg ; 
Se from the half deck to the fore-caſhle in a Grip, wh; 
ROOMER, in the ſea-language. A $;. -. .. 
roomer, when fhe is larger than PRs is ſaid 10 be 
ROOF, in botany. That part of a plant 
the juices of the earth, and tranſmits the Which ink 
for nutrition; conſiſting of woody fibres, whey, 
bark more or lefs thick, and ariſing from : "ra vi 
the feed called the gadicle. It is no * point 
conceive how the root ſhould always Cifficul 
and turn up the ſtem perpendicularly 2 
in the ſowing of plants the radicle muſt n 
pen to be upwards, and the plumulæ hy ty 
The root is always found in the groun 42 
ror except in very few caſes; the ivy = 
eing perhaps the only pl | dae 
lies bare. F F te ty 
The root in plants has been obſerved 
the ſtomach in animals; that is, to 4 2 
principal digeſtion of the alimentary matter, 1 | 
neaume ſhews, that the root does the office f 1 
parts in the belly of anima's deſtined for * A 
being the root that receives the nouriſhmene * 
partes it, digeſts it, alters it, and turns it into ln, 
afterwards diſtributed to all the parts. * 
The ſmell, colour, and even taſte, ſhew What 2 owl 
derable alteration the juices undergo in th — 
that the roct may be laid down as the princi 
tation. | 
Plants growing at the bottom of the ſea have thi, 
culiar to them, that they have no roots; at le 
parts performing the office of roots have nothins 11 
uſual figure of other roots; theſe plants being ul 
faſtened to ſome ſolid body; adhering to it by a we 
ſmooth poliſhed lamina, which does not ſend fork 
fibre. Add to this, that the body to which they adt 
being frequently a rock or flint, appears very duft 
feed them, in cafe they had roots. Mr. Tournef 
therefore conjeAures, that they are fed by a juice aford 
them by the thick oily mud at the bottom of the fe 
which they receive by the pores of the exterior (uf 
of this lamina. 
Boerhaave obſerves, that the root may have any ſity 
tion at pleaſure, with reſpect to the body of theplu 
nor need there to be loweſt or higheſt : accordingly, 
the aloe, coral, moſſes, fungufes, and the like, t 
_ is frequently uppermoſt, and its growth dy 
wards. 
Roots are divided by botaniſts into, 1ſt, Fibrous, wi 
ſend out only ſma'l ſtrings from the bottom of thep 
diſtind from each other; ſuch are thoſe of molt ſpecie 
graſs: 2dly, More thick and groſs ; which either brat 
out into ſubdiviſions, or elſe fend out fibres from tte 
horizontally. | 
Theſe laſt are either carnous; which 2gain are et 
broad and ſwelling. or long and ſlender, and comm 
harder and more woody. | 
Broad and ſwelling roots are either bulbous, vi 
conſiſt but of one globe or head, and fend out i, 
from the bottom, and are either ſquammoſe and ic 
as lilies, martagon, and the like; or coated, an 
volved in ſkins and coats, as cepa, hyacinthus, _ 
and the reſt, 
Tuberous are of a carnous ſolid, and continue oi 
| tence either ſimple, but with one globe, 25 raſa e 
cus, and ſuch like; or manifold, 28 afphodel 
pœonia, with many others. pe 
Long roots are either ſarmentous, that 15, wo 
branching, which ſhoot or creep out tranſverſe; re 
ſome are geniculated, knotty, or Jo1ntys 48 „ 
and mint, with the like ſpecies. Others are r 
that is, ſtemmy, or ſtalky, which ſhoot down cirer 
| from the g 
though often ſending out fibres and firings 


ſtem, which alſo i:felf is ſometimes divided and al 


x 


ing. ec 
Roos, in medicine, are principally chubard, 7 


anba, jalap, gentian, liquorice, maddet, 


others. . ſtuingt 
ROLE. An aſſemblage of ſeveral twiſts, ot ba 
eo 
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ged together by means of a wheel ; of va- 
2 3 ſtaying, drawing, and ſuſpend- 
and Cordage. THR 

is made very thick, it is called a cable; 
ſmall, a cord. See Cable, and Cord. 


ing. 
When the rope 


'&r 4 * 
be Lonſumption of ropes is in navigation, for 
he gre: _ 


ſhips; where though ropes include the 
yet there are ſeveral ropes particularly . 
as the entering rope, hung at the ed 
; the top rope; a bolt rope, wherein 
to —— het OT to which the buoy of 
= hor hangs 3 gueſt rope, to tow the lang boat; 
. ST rope; the bucket rope; rudder rope, to fave 
on 5 r if it ſhould chance to be beat off; preventer 
1: 1 the yard in caſe any part of the ties ſhould 
* = . breaſt rope, to laſh the pannels to the maſts ; 
* 4 to keep the foremaſts forwards direAly over 
uy E150 way; boat rope, IO? the boat hangs, or 
3 a tern of the ſhip; and port ropes. Sce 
Store“. 2 . A 
arn of any rope untwiſted ; commonly 
Are uy ends, LT On worn out, called 
2 ofthe cables, and ſerves for many purpoſes among 
1 A kind of liquor, prepared of pounded al- 
— and milk, mixed with clarified ſugar, 
203A Soliz, See Ros Solis. TIT 
205, A medicinal flower, which gives the denomina- 
ion to ſeveral preparations in pharmacy. 
. ; being a good cordial, and formerly highly 
eſteemed in Enrope; but is ſince fallen from its reputation, 
and little uſed, except in diſeaſes of the eyes, in perfumes 
and waſhes. It is, however, in great elteem through- 
out the Eaſt ; particularly in China and Perſia, where 
the trade thereof is very conſiderable. The roſe-leaves 
remaining at the bottom of the ſtill have the natural ca- 
thartic quality, and are alſo kept for a perfume. 
koxe-copper, See Copper. 
dos - wd. See Aſpalath. 


losk-dia mond. See Diamond. 
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reign of Edward III. then called the penny of gold, and 
fince called roſe-noble, becauſe ſtamped with a roſe, be- 
ing current at 6s. 8 d. See Noble. 

Koge nable, is alſo a gold coin ſtruck in Holland, and cur- 
rent for 11 florins, or 19s. 3d. ſterling. 

There are alſo roſe-nobles of Denmark, worth 24 Da- 
nh marks, or 18 8. ſterling. 
EE. See Chabnam. 
MUEMARY. A medicinal plant, whoſe flower, called 
antdvs, is of conſiderable uſe, being the baſis of the ce- 
lebrated Hungary water; with a ſmall quantity of which, 
dluted in common water, the confectioners make con- 
ſerve of roſemary flowers, and eſſence of roſemary wa- 
ter. dee Hungary Water. | A 
OKS. A city and port town of Spain, in the province 
of Catalonia, ſituated on a bay of the Mediterrancan, in 
2 deg. 45 min. of E. lon. and 42 deg. 22 min. of N. lat. 
do miles N. E. of Barcelona. See Spain. | 
SET TO. A port-town of Egypt, in Africa, ſituated 
near the mouth of the weſtern channel of the river 
Nite, in 31 deg. of E.lon. and 31 deg. of N. lat. being 
Wwards of 100 miles N. W. of Grand Cairo, 100 


* W. of Damietta, and 30 E. of Alexandria. See 
Ot. 
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y uſed for a reſinous matter, prepared 


Juice of the pine- tree, in ordinary uſe for the 
making of wax. | 


wi2f)s 


* . See Reſin, 
_ , © manner of preparing this coarſe drug, in the ſouthern 
1 dus of France, is ſaid to be thus: the bark being 
n dit pared off the pine, to make the ſap run down into a hole 
fro. made at the bottom to receive it ; as the juice runs, it 
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15 2 Cream, or cruſt, a-top; which being tempered 


When they have 
* through a baſk 
mon turpentine, 


got a quantity of the juice, they ſtrain 


dee Turpentine, 


A water drawn by diſtillation from red or 


oge-neble, An antient Engliſh coin, firſt ſtruck in the. 


1 Water, is fraudulently ſold for white bees wax. See 
ax, 


et, and what runs through is the com- 


R O U 
What ſtays behind, they mix with water 
it in an alembic, the matter that riſes is t 
tine, the calx that remains 
ROS Szlis, popularly R-ſa /; 
able ſpirituous liquor, chiefly taken after meals, 
of dram, to aid digeſtion ; being compoled of burnt 
brandy, ſugar, cinnamon, and milk water, and ſome- 
times perfumed with a little muſk. It had its name, be- 
cauſe aimiently prepared wholly of the Juice of the plant 
ros ſolis; but that plant is no longer any ingredient 
therein. The beſt is that of Turin ; but the French 
have a particulat kind not called ros ſolis, but 4x roy, be- 
cauſe uſed with good effect by the late King Lewis XIV. 
being compoſed of Spaniſh wine, wherein are infuſed 
antſe, fennel, aneth, and coriander, for three weeks. 
ROSSANO. A city and port-town of Italy, in the king- 
dom of Naples, and province of Calabria, ſiguated on 
the gulph of Taranto, in 17 deg. 5 min. of if on. and 
39 deg. 35 min. of N. lat. 80 miles S. W. of Taranto. 
ROSSE. A port-town of Ireland, in the county of Cork, 
ſituated on a bay of the ſea, in 8 deg. 50 min. of W. 
lon. and 51 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. being 22 miles weſt of 
Kinſale. 
RO THER- et. A word uſed in old ſtatutes, and Mill 
in the northern paris of England, for horned beaſts, as 
oxen, cows, ſteers, and heiters ; whence rother-ſoil, in 


Herefordſhire, is taken for the dung or ſoil of ſuch 
cattle, 


ROTHERHITHE T#aterworks. See Waterworks. 

ROTHER-NAILS, are ſuch as have a very full head, and 
are uſed to faſten the rudder irons in ſhips, 

ROTOLO, or Rotoli. A weight uſed in Sicily, and in 
ſome other parts of Italy, as alſo in Portugal, at Goa in 
the Eaſt Indies, and in ſeveral port-towns of the Levant, 
particularly at Cairo, and in the maritime towns of 
Egypt : but though the rotolo has the ſame name in all 
theſe places, it is very different in weight. 

At Genoa, and in other parts of Italy where it is uſed, it 
is of two ſorts; one called the heavy rotolo, weighing 

17 ounces 6 drams, and ſomething more, avoirdupois 

weight; the other, the common rotolo, being 16 ounces 

avoirdupois. 

In Sicily the rotolo weighs ſomewhat more than a pound 

and half. 


In Portugal, and at Goa, the rotolo weighs 13 ounces 1 

dram avoirdupois weight. | 

At Cairo, and in the other maritime towns of Egypt, the 
rotolo is of 144 drams, which make ſomewhat leis than 

a pound avoirdupois. 

RoToLo, or Rotoli, is alſo a liquid meaſure, uſed in ſome 
ſtates and towns of the coaſt of Barbary, 

ROTT), or Rotton, A weight uſed in the Levant; being 

more or leſs heavy, according to the places where it is 
uled. 
100 of Conſtantinople and Smyrna make 14 1b. avoirdu- 
pois weight. | 
At Sidon, the rott is of 609 drams, or 4 lb. 13 oz. 
The acre is alſo another rott- of this town, making 
about 6 lb. avoirdupois. ; 
At Aleppo there are three ſorts of rotts; the firſt of 
which make 5 lb. 10 oz. avoirdupois weight; the ſecond 
of 630 drams, which make 5 1b. 5 oz. and the third of 
700 drams, that is, of 5 lb. 7 oz. and a half. 

ROT TERDAM. A city of the United Provinces, in the 
province of Holiand, fituated on the north bank of the 
river Maes, in 4 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 52 deg, 
of N, lat. 30 miles ſouth of Amſterdam, and 13 miles 
8. E. of the Hague. See United Provinces. 

P. OTTUM. A Daniſh town on the iſland of Bornholm. 
See Denmark, 

ROUEN. A city of France, capital of the province cf 
Normindy, ſituated on the north-ſide of the tiver Seine, 
in 1 deg. 6 min, of E. lon. and 49 deg. 30 min. of N. 
lat. C5 miles N. W. of Paris, and 45 8. E. of Havre- 
de-Grace, and the Britiſh channel. See France. 
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ROUGH diamond. See Diamond. 


ROUND-houſe, in a ſhip, is the uppermoſt room or cabin 


on the ſtern of a ſhip, where the maſter lies. See 
Stern. 


RouNp 


R U 

Rovnp-tp, in a ſhip. A floor, or frame of boards laid 
upon the 'croſs-trees near the head of the ſhip's maſt, 
for the men to ſtand upon to furl and looſe the fails, 

ROUNDINGS. A ſort of tanned hides. See Hide. 

ROUP. A ſilver coin of Poland, worth about 14d. ſter- 
ling. 

Rods is alſo a filver coin, ſtruck and current in ſome 
ſtates of the Grand Signior, particularly at Erzerum in 
Armenia, being worth about 10 d. ſterling. 

ROUPIA, or Roupee, See Rupee. | 

To ROUSE à hauſer or cable, in the ſea-phraſe, is to hale 
in part of the hawſer or cable which lies lack in the 
water, 

ROUT, in navigation. See Cour/e. 5 

ROW. To carry or convey a perſon in a veſſel, or boat, 
upon the water with the help of oars. | | 

ROXENT Cape, or Rock of Liſbon. See Cintra Cape. 

ROYAL Exchange. The burſe or meeting-place of the 
merchants in London. See Royal Exchange. 

ROYAL fiſhes, are whales and ſturgeons, and ſome add por- 
poiſes; which the King, by his prerogative, is to have 
whenever caſt on ſhore, or wrecked, in all places of the 
realm, unleſs granted to ſubjects by expreſs words. See 


RUB 
Lapidaries uſually diſtinguiſh three k! 
rocky, barlaſs, nd ſpiell; ſome — N Nubies, th 
called the rubacelle. ourth tin 
It is the different degree of colour which make. . 
ferent value and beauty; the barlaſs rub bei ® their i. 
colour, with a caſt of purple; and the Spiel a 
bright roſy red. ruby 
It is ſaid the inhabitants of Pegu have the art f 
ing the redneſs and brilliancy of rubies, b l - 
in the fire, and giving them a proper hes x 
The ruby is formed in a ſtony ſubſtance a ext 
of a roſe colour, called mother of ruby it ha 0g 
its colour and luſtre at once, but comes to ith 
At firſt it grows whitiſhz and, as it approaches , 
rity, becomes red. Hence there are white ru; N N 
half white, half red; and others blue and 5 dt 
ſapphire rubies. When a ruby exceeds 20 carats = 
be called a carbuncle, the name of an imaginar it my 
whereof the antients and moderns haye Kam; 
deſcriptions. See Carbuncle. o 
They have ſeveral ways of counterfeiting rubiez; 
have carried the invention to that length, that the 
able lapidaries are ſometimes overſcen, . 
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Fiſhery. 

Roy AL Society, The ſureſt increaſe remaining to be made 
in manual arts, is to be performed by the conduct of 
experimental philoſophy. This will appear undeniable, 
when it ſhall be conſidered that all other cauſes are de- 
fective; and that for this very reaſon, becauſe the trials 
of art have been ſo little united with the plain labour of 


Furetiere aſſures us, though the thing ſurp:ſſs ll 
lief, that there have been rub'ss in France of | 
Tavernier tells us, he ſaw one in the Indi 
rats, which he had a mind to have boug 
that the King of France has finer and larg 
any in the poſſeſſion of the Great Mogel. 
The value of rubies, from one carat to four grain: 
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mens hands. And this was the origin of that moſt uſe- L 6 & w 
ful and glorious.inſtitution of the Royal ſociety of Lon- A ruby of one carat is worth 1 15 0 * 
don, in the reign of King Charles II. from whence all two 1 — 
others of the like kind in Europe have taken their riſe, three 22 10 0 Rum, i 
to the wonderful improvement of the mechanic arts and four 33 15 0 it CC 
manufactures, and indeed of univerſal commerce, five WK O94 ind (alt 
Rov Al ſugar. See Sugar. ſix 67 10 0 tranſpar 
RUATAN, or Rattan. An iſland in the gulph of Hons ſeven 84 00 of a tr 
duras, in North America, ſituated in 89 deg. of W. eight 116 00 well kep 
lon. and 16 deg. of N. lat. 75 miles N. W. of Truxillo, nine 150 © 0 taſte, b 
in the province of Honduras in Mexico. This iſland was ten _ UMB, . 


Sapphire RuByY. See Sapphire. 

Rur, in chemiſtry, is a name given to ſeveral prep 
tions of natural bodies, becauſe of their red colour; a 
ruby of arſenic, and the like. 

RUCH. A meaſure uſed in the ſalt marſhes of Norman! 
being a kind of buſhel which weighs about 50 lb. 
RUDDER, in navigation. A piece of timber turning 
hinges in the ſtern of a ſhip ; which by oppoſing, ſons 
times one fide of the water, and ſometimes another, tur 
and directs the veſſel this way or that; the rudder dei 
faſtened on the ſtern- poſts, by four or five iron hool 
called pintles ; and ſerving, as it were, for the bridle 
a ſhip, to turn her about at the pleaſure of the ſtcerinu 

its power being reducible to that of the lever. 
The rudder being perpendicular, and without-ſice 
ſhip, another piece of timber is fitted into at rightangs 
which comes into the ſhip; whereby the rudder 8m 
riaged and directed: but this latter is properly called tl 
helm, or tiller ; and fometimes, though improperly, U 
rudder itſelf. 4 
As to the angle the rudder ſhould make with the 
the author of a late book on the working of ſhips = 
that, in order to ſtay, or bear up the ſooneſt 1 | 
the tiller of the rudder ought to make an angle 01 0 
55 deg. with the keel. 2 me 
A narrow rudder is beſt for a ſhip's failing, enn Fo 
can feel it, that is, be guided and turned vy 500 
broad rudder will hold much water when the he * 
over to any ſide: yet if a ſhip has a fat quan 15 
the water cannot come quick and ſtrong to her 


planted and fortified by Admiral Vernon in the year 
1742, as a check upon the Spaniards; having a good 
harbour, where the ſhips that reſort to this gulph or bay 
for logwood may be protected againſt the Spaniſh guarda 
coſtas : but though the Britiſh government granted ſeve- 
ral ſums of money for its ſupport, they have abandoned it 
ſince the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

RUBIA Tin#:rum. The root of a plant called madder, 
See Madder. : 

Roi, is alſo a gold coin, current in Algiers and Con- 
go, worth 2s. 10d. ſterling ; having the name of 
the dey of Algiers, and ſome Arabian letters for the le- 

end, 
RUBLE. A ſilver coin, and money of accompt, in Ruſ- 
ſia ; being 100 copeacs, or 48. 6d. ſterling. 

RUBY. A red coloured ſparkling gem, of the firſt rank 

j among precious ſtones : but there are only two places in 

the Eaſt where the ruby is found, the kingdom of Pegu, 

and the iſle of Ceylon. The mine in Re where it 
is found in great plenty, is in the mountain Capelan, 

12 days journey from Siren, the reſidence of the king of 

that country; but the fineſt rubies brought from hence 

ſeldom exceed three or four carats, the king reſerving 

all the larger to himſelf. In Ceylon the rubies are found 

in a river which deſcends from the mountains towards 

the middle of the iſland ; ſome few are alſo found in 

the ground ; theſe rubies being uſually brighter, and more 

beautiful, than thoſe of Pegu : but they are rare, the 

King of Ceylon prohibiting his people to gather them, 
or traffic with them. There are rubies alſo found in ſt pute 

Europe, particularly in Bohemia and Hungary; eſpe- © ſhe will require a broad rudder; the aſtmolt Pf 
cially the former, wherein is a mine of flints of ſeveral which is called the rake of the rudder. 
fizes, which, upon breaking, are ſometimes found to RUDDLE. A fort of duſky red chalk, or ef” 
contain rubies, as fine and hard as any of the eaſtern ones. ſeveral parts of England, chiefly in iron 3 
The antients, out of their credulity and ſuperſtition, mineral it has a copious mixture. See a 5 of Lal 

attributed many virtues to the ruby; as, that it expells RUDKOPPING. A Daniſh town, on the fan 
poiſon, cures the plague, abates luxury and incontinence, land, See Denmark. : c 
and baniſhes ſorrow. | RUE. A garden herb, very uſefu) in phy ſic. RUG 
7 | 
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woollen coverlid for a bed ; alſo a ſhaggy 
* great coats, to wear in cold 6 and wet 


6. 
fort of 
vesthel- Igand of the Baltic ſea, on the coaſt of 
GEN. 3 of the duchy of Swediſh Pome» 
Germany ated from the continent by a narrow channel, 


wall any more than the other towns, and conſiſts of 
* oo houſes. See Sweden, 

1GGl, A corn-meaſure uſed at Leghorn, 11 and 1-3d 
les which make the laſt. ; 5 
LE, in arithmetic, denotes a certain operation wit 
f 1 to find ſums or numbers unknown, and to faci- 
late computations, mercantile, aſtronomical, and the 
on rule in arithmetic hath its particular name, ac- 
ording to the uſe for which it is intended. The four 
1 which ſerve for the foundation of the whole art, 
= called addition, ſubtraction, multiplication, and di- 
ion. From theſe ariſe ſeveral other rules; as the rule 
of three, or of proportion, called alſo the golden rule, 
ind diſtinguiſhed into direct and inverſe, ſimple and com- 

und: alſo the rule of five numbers; rule of fellowſhip, 


himpies and with time; rule of alligation, mediate and 


\\ternate 3 rule of exchange; rule of falſe poſition, ſingle 
rd double; to which may be added, approximation, bar- 
ter, combination, equation, exchange, extraction, in- 
rolution, progreſſion, rebate, reduction, &c. 

0M. A ſpirituous liquor, drawn by diſtillation from ſu- 
ear-canes, See Sugar, Diſlillation, and Spiritucus Li- 
uors, 

ag in general, is of a ſtronger body than brandy, that 
js, it contaius a larger quantity of oil, and leſs phlegm 
and (alt, That rum is beſt, which is of a browniſh 
tranſparent colour; of a ſmooth, oily, grateful taſte ; 
of a ſtrong body and conſiſtence; of a good age, and 
well kept ; that of a clear, limpid colour, and a hot pungent 
tate, being either too new, or daſhed with ſpirits. 

UMB, Rum, or Rhumb, in navigation. See Rhumb- 
line, 

UMMAGE, in the ſea-language, ſignifies to clear a 
ſhip's hold, or to remove goods or luggage from one 
place to another, in order to ſtow them more handſomely 
or conveniently ; and ſometimes means only the inſpect- 
ing, or narrowly ſearching into or after any thing, as 
— in the hold, to ſee if no prohibited goods are on 
dard. 

UN ef a ſhip, is ſo much of her hull as is always under 
vater, growing thinner and lanker by degrees, from the 
for. timber to the ſtern-poſts. A ſhip is ſaid to have a good 
run, when it is long, and the water paſles freely to her 
rudder, her tuck not lying too low, which is of great 
importance to her ſailing. If the water does not come 
frongly to her rudder, by reaſon of her being built too 
road below, ſhe cannot ſteer well; and a ſhip that can- 
not ſteer well, cannot keep a good wind, nor will have 
uy freſh way through the ſea, but will be falling to 
eward ; and yet a ſhip with a large and good run, loſes 
«Pwr becauſe made narrow below. See Ship, 
IK of a ſailor from à ſhip of war, is when he has de- 
ſened the ſervice, whereby he forfeits all his wages. 
"LET, Runlet, or Roundlet, A ſmall veſſel, con- 
ning an uncertain quantity of any liquor, from three 
Mm — gallons. 

NER, in the ſea- language. A rope belonging to the 
kernet, and to the two bolt-tackles, which is reeved in 
i lngle block, ſeized with a pennant; and has at one 
ay a nooſe to hitch into any thing, and at the other 

double block, into which is reeved the fall of the 


„or the garnet, whereby it purchaſes more than 


the tack] 
dark. - he pron could allow. 


out hitch it into the fling, | 


of goods, is a clandeſtine landing of goods, 


about paying th | 
de Snuggle, e legal cuſtoms or duties for the ſame. 


UNNER, is to pull down the hooked end, 
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RUNSTUC. A ſmall cspper coin, and. money ef ac. 


compt, in Sweden; being the j-36ths of a penny; 
32 of them make the copper dollar, or 63 d. erling, 
and 288 make the rix-dollar, or 4 8. 8 d. ſterling. 
RUNT. Any thing very ſmall, or low of ſtature; eſpe- 
cially ſpoken of cows, oxen, &c. either of the breed of 
Wales or Scotland. 1 * | 
RUPEE,  Roupia, or Roupias. A coin very current in the 
| territories of the Great Mogul, and ſeveral other parts of 
the Eaſt Indies. 
Rupees ate ſtruck both of gold and ſilver; both the one 
and the other having their diminutions, as half rupees, 
and quarter rupees. The gold rupee is worth 11. 6s. 
ſterling : the value of the ſilver rupee is various, accord- 
iug to its quality, and the place where it was coined. A 
general obſervation is, that the rupees are always current 
for more at the place where they are ſtruck than elſe- 
where, and the new rupees for more than the old ones. 
The reaſon of this laſt difference is, that the Indians be- 
ing very fond of ſilver, as ſoon as they have got a few 
rupees together, they hide them under ground ; to pre- 
vent which inconvenience, tending to drain the tate of 
current monies, the princes and rajas ſtrike new rupees 
every year, ſtill augmenting the value thereof, without 
any augmentation of the weight. 
Beſides this difference of new and old rupees, the In- 
dians make three other claſſes; the firſt called rupees 
ſiceas, which at Bengal are worth 2 8. I I d. ſterling; the 
ſecond, rupees of Surat, worth 2s. 6 d. ſterling; the 
third, rupees of Madras, worth 28. 5d. ſterling; all 
which is to be underſtood of the new rupees. As to the 
old ones, thoſe of Madras are only current at 1s, 11d. 
ſterling, thoſe of Surat at 2s. and the ſiceas at 28. 4d. 
Yet in other places the order and prices vary; at Surat 
thoſe {truck there have the firſt place, the ſiceas the ſe- 
cond, and thoſe of -Madras the third. Along the coaſt 
of Coromandel the Madras have the firſt place, the Siceas 
the ſecond, and thoſe of Surat the third. 

RUPERT Fort. A ſettlement belonging to the Engliſh 
Hudſon's bay company, ſituated at the bottom of Hud- 
ſon's bay, in 80 deg. of W. lon. and 51 deg, of N. lat. 
600 miles S. E. of Fort Nelſon, and 300 miles N. E. of 
Quebec. 

RUPIEDSIE. A kind of drug, for dying black, found 
in China, and making a part of the Chineſe commerce 
to Tonquin, whereby they gain cent. per cent. 

RUSH. A plant, or tall graſs, uſed for many purpoſes, 
eſpecially for the weaving of mats for floors, and the ſeats 
of chairs. 

RUSMA. A kind of mineral, not unlike the droſs of 
iron, both in figure and colour, brought from the Le- 
vant, and uſed by the "Turks as the beſt depilatory. 

RUSSE. A river of Ruſſia, compoſed of the united ſtreams 
of the Wilia and Berizina, which runs from eaſt to welt, 
and falls into a bay of the Baltic ſea, near Memel. 

RUSSET. A dark brown colour, uſed for ordinary coarſe 
cloth, to make cloaths for countrymen. 

RUSSIA, or Muſcovy. The Empire of Ruſſia, taken in 
its largeſt extent, and including the late conqueſts on the 
fide of Sweden, is bounded by the Frozen ocean towards 
the north; by Chineſian Tartary on the eaſt ; by the 
Calmucks, the Caſpian ſea, Coban, Tartary, Georgia, 
the Palus Mzotis, and the Leſſer Tartary towards the 
ſouth ; and by Poland, the Baltic ſea, and Bothnick gulph, 
towards the weſt. Muſcovy in Europe extends then 
from the 44th degree of north latitude to the 7oth, and 

perhaps higher, tho? it is nearer the pole ; and from the 
1ſt degree of N. latitude to the 17th, being 49 degrees 
of latitude: to which if we add 36 degrees more, which 
the Aſiatic provinces take up, this empire will be found 
to take up 85 degrees of longitude, and conſequently 
is by much the largeſt tra of territory on our conti- 
nent, ſubject to one monarch. 
The province of Moſcow communicates its name to the 
whole empire, which 100 years ago was included in much 
narrower bounds: the kingdoms of Caſan, Aſtracan, 
the Coſſacks, Circaſſians, and the large country which 
goes under the name of Siberia, being all late acquiſitions, 
as well as Livonia and Finland. « 

| c 
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The Ruſſian territories in Europe are bounded by the 
Frozen ocean, or Ice-ſea, on the north; by Aſiatic Ruſ- 
ſia on the eaft; by little Tartary and Turky on the 
ſouth; by Poland, the Baltic ſea, and Sweden, on the 
weſt ; being 1500 miles in length, 1100 in breadth; and 
containing thirty provinces. + The northern provinces are 
Lapland, Samoieda, Bellamoreſkoy, Meſeen, Dwina, 
Syrianes, Permia, Rubeninſki, and Belaiſeda, The middle 
provinces are Rezan, or Pereſlaf, Belozero, Wologda, 
Jereſlat, Tweer, Moſcow, and Belgerod. The eaſtern 
provinces are Bulgar, Kaſan, Czeremifli, Little Novo- 


gorod, the territory of the Don Coſſacs, Great Novo- 


gorod, Ruflian Finland, Kexholm, Carelia, Ingria, Li- 
vonia, Smolenſko, Zernigof, and the Ukrain. 
The Aſiatic territories belonging to Ruſſia comprehend 
all the north of Aſiatic Tartary, and Aſtracan; with 
the countries inhabited by the Calmuc, Oſtiac, and Brat- 
ſki Tartars; being of an uncertain extent. 
The ſeas of European Ruſſia are the Ice-ſea, or Frozen 
ocean; the ſea of Weygats, or Nova Zembla ; the White 
ſea, and the Baltic, of which the gulph of Finland is 
part, upon the north and weſt ; with the Palus Mzotis, 
or ſea of Azoph, on the ſouth. Until the laſt war with 
Turky, the Ruſſians were alſo maſters of the notth coaſt 
of the Euxine ſea; and ſtill the old Coſſacs of Ruſſia 
have a communication with the Euxine ſea, by the river 
Nieper, or Boriſthenes, from whence they frequently 
iſſue in great numbers, in their wicker-boats, and invade 
the Turkiſh territories, bringing home thouſands of un- 
happy wretches, of whom they make ſlaves. 
The moſt conſiderable lakes are, the Ladoga, the lake 
Onega, the White lake, the Ilmen lake, the Worſero, 


andi the lake Pepus. | 


The rivers are the Tobol, which joins the Irtis, and 


forms the great river Oby, that divides European Ruſſia 


from Aſiatic Ruſſia, and falls into the Frozen ocean, op- 
polite Nova Zembla ; the Manganſea, and the Pezara, 
or Petzora, which likewiſe fall into the Frozen ocean. 
The Dwina, which falls into the White ſea, below Arch- 
angel, The Wolga, or Rha, which receives the Mo- 
logo, Moſco, Kiſma, Ocka, and Kamar ; and falls into 
the Caſpian ſea a little below Aſtracan. The Don, or 
Tanais, which receives the Woronetz, and Donets ; 
falling into the ſea of Azoph. The Nieper, or Boriſthe- 
nes, which falls into the Euxine ſea, at Oczakow. And 
the Dwina, which falls into the Baltic below Riga. 
Ruſſia is generally a level country, except on the north, 
where are the mountains of Stolp : but it lies in ſo many 
different climates, that the air muſt of courſe be as dif- 
ferent. The north is covered with ſnow nine months in 
the year; the middle of the country is temperate, and 
the-ſouthern provinces warm. The ſoil is alſo very dif- 
ferent : in the north there are foreſts, moraſles, bogs, and 
barren ſands ; with few inhabitants, and not many ani- 
mals: the middle of Ruſſia, and the ſouth, are fruitful 
countries, which ſupply the north with all manner of pro- 
viſions by their navigable rivers, lakes, and canals ; but 
the middle is covered with ſnow ſix months of the year. 
They have continued froſts in winter; but, as ſoon as 
the ſnow melts, graſs, and all manner of vegetables, 
ſpcing up and thrive amazingly. | 
In the northern provinces are produced tar in a prodigious 
quantity, honey, and bees-wax ; Ruſſia leather, deer, 
bear, and elk-ſkins ; pot-aſhes, timber, and plank ; iron, 
and ſome copper; hemp, and flax; linen, and linen- 
yarn ; furs, ſuch as ſable, black-fox, ermine, rain-deer, 
and martins; raw filk, by the Wolga, from Perſia ; 
with Perſian, Indian, and China goods, the laſt by land- 
carriage. From the new conqueſts, and Lower: Ruſſia, 
timber, deals, are alſo brought tar and pitch ; maſts, fir- 
and pot-aſhes ; iron and copper; hemp, flax, and ex- 
cellent linſeed ; linen-yarn, linen cloth of ſeveral ſorts, 


and Ruflia linen properly ſo called; diaper ; ſail-cloth, 


canvas, and duck ; with corn, ſturgeon, and caveari. 
Muſcovite Lapland, bounded by the ocean towards the 
north; by the White ſea towards the eaſt and ſouth ; and 
by Swediſh Lapland on the weſt, is generally divided into 
three parts. Mourmanskoy Leporie, towards the north- 
welt ; the chief town whereof is Kola, a port ſituated 359 


- erly part of Lapland, in which is 


namely, Eaſt Bothnia, Savo-Laxia, Kexholm, on 


but in the South, being mixed with the S nedes 


make themſelves maſters alſo of the iſland of R:tulari i 


miles N. W. of Archangel, in 32 dep 2 
and 69 deg. of N. lat. upon imer c n d 


ron C 


that falls into the northern ocean, and ig lame un. peterſbi 
ſorted to by the Engliſh and Dutch ſhips ; of Muſc 
to and from Archangel. Bellamoreskadv  "cirgy from the 
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ſituated on the White ſea; and 5 of Kang 


erly part of this country, the chief tow;, W.; og 
ſituated towards the fouth corner of je unt Wa 
ſea. But this country is very ill provided wits if 
villages; two or three poor huts being ftecy en 
minated a town by our ſailors, This foil ; "AU! dey 
duce any kind of corn or grain, and but — i 
Their animals are deer, elks, foxes, wa ittle fr 
bears, wolfs, and other beaſts, which the Wh * 

ſkins and furs, being the ſtaple commodities of — — 
The province of Finland, one of the conqueſy, ny 
Czar, is bounded by Lapland on the n "tel 


orth; 
of Ladoga and Onega, which divide it dt. ai as far a 
vinces of Muſcovy, on the eaſt ; by the gol . : ward 0! 
land on the ſouth ; and by the Bothnic wh. terlburg 


k bay ward g 


welt. The country is generally divided into and ver! 
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Newland, Finland proper, and Taveſtia, The Fj 
ers in the North differ very little from the Lure 


trading with other nations of Europe, they are fog, 
better poliſhed. ie) Are lometiy 


Iburg, is a city and port-town of Ruſſian Finland, ut bd Ui 
territory of Carelia, ſituated on the gulph of * ſo t 
70 miles N. W. of Peterſburg, in 29 deg of Y fe4ion 
and 61 deg. of N. lat. —1 
We come next to {ngria, or Ingermanland, dinidel fry nag 
Carelia in Finland, only by the river Nieva, or Nye, nd pon 
which territory Peterſburg js the chief town, * for gut 

Peterſburg, or St. Peterſburgh, is ſituated partly on fo paring | 
iſlands in the mouth of the river Nieva, and pat on t. plently 
ſeveral continents of Ingria and Carelia, in 31 dg. of Rope) 


lon. and 60 deg. of N. lat. The late Czar Peter Alex 
witz being engaged in a war with Sweden, and hun 
taken the city of Netteburg in the year 1702, 8 
fortreſs of Nyeſchants, lower down in the river Nen 
and obſerving ſeveral iſlands in the mouth of the river 
by the poſſeſſion of which he might open a communica 
tion with the Baltic, he ordered a fort to be built on ont 
of them, and commanded a detachment of his troops 
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the gulph of Finland, near which all ſhipping are oblve 
to paſs, bound for the river Nieva and here he butt 
fortreſs of Cronſlot, finding it capable of being made acm 
modious harbour for his men of war, The Czar, pla 
with the neighbouring country of Ingria, which, mil 
allowances for the coldneſs of the climate, is not them 
diſagreeable; apprehending that if he ſhould fix . 
ſeat of his empire here, it might be a means '0 ke 
the Swedes in awe z and propoſing alſo to eſtabliſy3 3k 
with the reſt of the nations of. Europe, with far get 
advantage from hence, than he could at Archangel, ö 
ordered labourers and artificers to be ſummoned _ 
parts of Ruſſia, to ere a royal city, which might & 
ſerve to be the capital of fo large an empite- - 
Czar giving proper encouragement to ere, 
faring men, and gentlemen, to ſettle in this ans! J 
place on a ſudden became extremely populous; p 

leſs than 60,000 houſes were erected in à 2 
is now of a very large extent, appearing rather Ke 172 
diſtin towns, than a ſimple city. The on . 
which runs thro' it, is very deep all along il hob 
into the bay where the ſands render it ſhallow ; but! 


; WiICd their 
a league further it comes to a good depth ag * a 
e unloaden before 


is the reaſon that large ſhips are u! 4 | 

come to the city. The country adjacent N Lo wk 
is great part of it a morals, covered ar. bal 4 
ſhrubs ; the ſoil being ſo moiſt, that it pro uc a th Ty 
corn, eſpecially in a wet year, when —_— 0 pref, 
comes to maturity. Turneps, cabbages, my antry Pl f the 
are almoſt their only plants. The city -_ — they if their 
it would be ſtarved, were it not for - 944 * ” 1 


ceive from Novogorod, Pleskow, 


4 co : 
jb at tay time the boats happen to meet with any 
and ! 


at ia their paſſage, every thing immediately grows 
accident hq 80 Bo and country about it; for it is 
arte that Peterſburg, inſtead of being ſuppſied with 
obſerve from the neighbouring towns, furniſhes them 
1 of neceſſaries; for, the ground not being 
— of wood, or the moraſſes drained, their land 
re ; | 
"il but very little grain. 2 
N che iſland of Cronſlot, it lies about 12 or 15 miles 
As — weſtward of Peterſburg, at the bottom of the 
N Finland, and forms a large bay, which reaches 
4 : + the mouth of the river Nieva. To the ſouth- 
err his iland is the only paſſage for ſhips up to Pe- 
dex; the channel being upwards of 2000 paces broad, 
ery deep. : 
1 * Czar eſtabliſhed at Peterſburg an academy ma- 
ne, to which he obliged every conſiderable family to 
— one or more of their ſons or kinſmen, above ten, 
10 under eighteen years of age, where they were in- 
ducted in navigation. Here allo they learnt the lan- 
w120e2, and were taught to ride and fence, with other ex- 
2 1 proper for gentlemen, and kept under a very 
ct 4.cipline. Woolleſ and linen manufactures were 
iſo ſet up, of which the latter is brought to great per- 
ſeclon, as may be obſerved by the linnen of late im- 
rorted from thence : and ſeveral regulations are made for 
improving their plantations of flax and hemp. Paper mills 
and powder mills have alſo been erected, with laboratories 
for gunnery and fire-works; and other places for pre- 
paring falt-petre and brimſtone, of both whichTthey have 
lkntly in Ruſſia. | | 
1 like thoſe of England and Holland, for the 
making of cables and tackling for the navy, are alſo ſet 
Fu) here; and they have a foundery, in which they are 
perpetually caſting great guns, mortars, and ſmall guns, 
wilt quantities of iron ore being found at Alonitz, near 
the lake of Ladoga, which may be brought to ſuch a tem- 
per, it is ſaid, as to be as durable as braſs. The great 
forge at Peterſburg furniſhes anchors, and ſupplies all 
ron: work for building ſhips, and houſes 3 they alſo be- 
pin to burn bricks, and uſe them in their buildings in- 
Veal of wood, All foreign architects, mechanicks, and 
arilhcers are invited to ſettle here, and allowed ſeveral 
prvilezcs and immunities beyond other citizens; but 
hiterto they have not been able to bring either their ſilk 
' woollen manufactures to any great perfection. 
3 to Mr. Hanway, the ordinary _—_ compu- 
tion of the Ruſſian general export from St. Peterſburg 
I . millions of rubles, or 675,000 l. ſterling, of 
wich the Britiſh ſubjects in Ruſſia take off 2 millions, or 
eco fterling, conliſting chiefly in hemp, flax, iron, 
60g vriftles, hare· skins, hempen and flaxen manufaQures, 
ua leather, and other articles. The ordinary imports 
bi hz Ruſſians were two millions of rubles, or 450,000 1. 
«ling, conſiſting in indigo, cochineal, lead, pewter, 
b Wrought filks, gold and filver lace, toys, cotton and 
pn manufactures, woollens and wines. The Ruſſians 


ve the balance in their favour in ſilver and gold, 
3 bart is a ſum of above 500, ooo ſilver rixdollars, 
N tle coin 


: of the United Provinces; theſe do not how- 
er Pals current in Ruſſia, but the duties on goods muſt 
ia in them at a certain rate, according to weight. 
"oy conlumption of the Ruſſians is ſo far increaſed with 
C SO by commerce, that they import now 
he of ee, but the Engliſh have till above a mil- 
ho he a, or 225,000 l. ſterling balance ag inſt them. 
lem N factors in St. Peterſburg are generally well 
emed by the natives of Ruſſia, and acquire fortunes 


hic! \ a e 
"ak me of them of late years have been wiſe enough 
lelexve. 


1 * They inhabit the beſt houſes on the banks 
eva, and are hoſpitable, not to ſay magnificent 
keeping pace with the luxury of men 

at home: but it ſhould be obſerved, 
ries in general, make a better figure 


n the! 
Way of life, 
"Por fortunes 


A the Britiſh facto 
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than thoſe of any other nation in all parts of the world; 
which may be conſidered as a ſort of compenſation for the 
voluntary baniſhment which they ſuffer from the beſt of 
countries in the world : and this generous way of life 
gives them an influence and aſcendency in the countries 
where they reſide, at the ſame time that it helps to ſup- 
port the national igtereſt and honour. $2 

South-weſt of Ingria lies Liumia, another of the late 
Czar's conqueſts from the crown of Sweden. This 
country is bounded by the gulph of Finland on the north; 
by Ingria and great Novogorod towards the eaſt ; by the 
river Dwina, which ſeparates it from Courland, and other 
provinces of Poland, on the ſouth; and by the Baltic 
ſea on the weſt ; extending about 160 miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and 120 in breadth from eaſt to 
welt. It is uſually divided into two parts; Eſthonia on 
the north ; and Letten on the ſouth : the chief towns 
being Narva, Revel, Riga, and Parnow. ' 


The poſſeſſion of this vaſt province had for a conſiderable 


time been diſputed between the Ruſſians, Poles, and 
Swedes z but at laſt, by the treaty of Oliva, in 1660, it 
was divided between the two laſt. 


The peace concluded between Muſcovy and Sweden, 


after the death of Charles XII. adjudged finally Livonia to 


the Czar, and made him in ſome reſpeAs maſter of all the 
commerce of the Baltic, by opening to him all the ports 
of Riga, Revel, Nerva, and Parnow, four famous towns 
for their great trade, particularly with the Engliſh, Dutch, 
and French; beſides with the Muſcovites and Poles 


in ſummer, by the rivers on which three of theſe towns are 
ſituated ; and in winter by fledges. 


Riga. The capital of the province, is ſituated in 24 deg. 


of E. lon, and 57 deg. of N. lat. near the mouth of the 

river Dwina, and a bay of the Baltic ſea, being one of 
the beſt harbours in the Baltic. The ſhips which draw 
but about tweive feet of water, may proceed as far as 
Riga, where the river is near two leagues broad; but 
others are obliged to diſburden a little lower, 

The moſt proper time for trading is during the two fairs, 
which are held there every year, one in the month of 
May, and the other in the month of September. Pur- 
chaſes are carried on there moſtly in rix-dollars, and the 
reſt in exchange for the merchandiſes brought there; but 
this traffic is ſomewhat troubleſome to ſtrangers, who 
cannot unload their ſhips till they have made a ſale to the 
burghers : however, ſome are found who let their names, 
and content themſelves with a fee for commiſſion, 

The merchandiſes proper for Riga conſiſt in Rheniſh and 
French wines, but the former ſells beſt ; ſpice and ſalt, 
two of the bat commodities that can be brought there; 
ſugar, tobacco, vinegar, paper, ſome fruits, and haber- 
daſhery ware; but all theſe in ſmall quantities. 

'Fhe chief commodities of Riga are hemp, flax, maſts, 
and timber. The quantity of the hemp is generally about 
40,000 ſchiponds, or 6400 tons; which is brought down 
in ſtruzes, or flat-bottom'd boats. "The Polanders bring 
a large proportion of theſe commodities, chiefly from the 
Poliſh Ukraine. The flax is brought from Druana and 
Lithuania, a great part of which they call Druana 
Ragitzer, and Lithuania Ragitzer. The timber is from 
thoſe parts of Poland which border on Turky; great 
part of that which is fit for maſts being two ſummers in 
its paſſage to Riga, This place formerly exported vaſt 
quantities of corn for Sweden and other countries : but, 
the ſyſtem of politics in that country having been for 
ſome time repugnant to that of Ruſſia, the town has 
ſuffered the inconvenience of a prohibition, Riga has 
ſometimes loaded 500 ſhips annually, of which above 300 
were from the United Provinces : but, as the trade of that 
country in general has been for ſome years on the decay, 
the number of Dutch ſhips at this port has decreaſed ; 


nor indeed has the timber, in which great part of the 


trade conſiſted, been ſo eſſential to thoſe provinces, ſince 
the Dutch have found that ſtones will make a more lafting 
fence againſt the inroads of the ſea. 


Revel, is ſituated in 24 deg. of E. lon. and 59 deg, of N. 


lat. at the ſouth entrance of the gulph of. Finland, 140 
miles N. of Riga, and 11e miles W. of Narva. It had 
been for ſome time one of the Hanes towns, but re- 


nounced 
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235 miles N. of Moſcow. It is 'y 
rounded with a ſtone wall, which is c de City, and fv 
being a place of very good trade; ommon in Rig, 1 


' 

nounced their alliance in 1550: tho” itis now a large city, 

| and commodious harbour, where part of the royal navy 
| of Ruſſia is uſually laid up. Its commerce is always very 

| 


conſiderable z but not in the flouriſhing condition it was Czar propoſed th : and whe | e me 
. a 8 e remo „When ſs 
in, 90 K the Engliſh diſcovered the port of Archangel ; Gd Rom hence to his $ the mechanic and * oneſe 3 
-- 3 time it was the magazine for the greater part of was repreſented to him, that R of Pete — 1 
| =o u » merchandiſe. ; merchants only ſettled at Wologda were three (,” © 171 
| e merchandiſe imported to, and exported from it, are wards of 20,000 perſons in drefſins =o emplozed Nr 
en of me ſame nature with thoſe either brought to or which were annually exported to by "DP, {fy —_ 
wr” ; way of Archangel; and ; countries, by * 
—_— 1s eaten 74. a * 1 1 the ſame name, in 27 the laws river. at Faden oY war obliged he pro 
8.8055 n. of E. lon. and 59 deg. of N. lat. 100 miles five times as dear, trade would be {© A = | te 


of Peterſburg. It once enjoyed the privileges of account, that they would be loſers by it. Th; Fo, lis the 
. t 1s 


| the Hanſe towns; but having been almoſt ruined, a 
| : but. „and part of the goods exported f e ger 1 12 
| * commerce quite decayed for near a century, it only growth of "i r. 4 Wologda, ee 8 \ opt 
gan to recover its reputation towards the middle of the were eaſily carried to that port by _ _ Ti of 
> Wheregift Fr 


ſeventeenth ; for, in 1654, as Olearius cbſerves, there were ordered for Peterſburg, they muſt 


over land, and at a far greater expence, * * 33 t 


| arrived at Narva not leſs than 60 Dutch ſhips, which 


bought to the value of upwards of five hundred thouſand about P i | 
| crowns in merchandiſe. Since this time it has diſputed and the — Aper wag AI! my keeping hen be of 
| * 8 of commerce with Riga, and ſurpaſſed that the inſurance on ſhips 3 2 — ſo hazady M0 
1 The meds of the towns of Novogorod, and Pleſko 8 P. e Ff we again ther a hay be 
-5p latter of N my ** 120 miles from it, Faci. 8 eee project a l = 
| itates its trade with all this vaſt empire ; being the paſ- eriſlaf, | i : : vane 
| 975 for almoſt all the merchandiſes which ne to - . Kn ö 2 

| oſcow. a 5 : 4 at. on the ting 
| 390 * jo Narva conſiſts moſtly of flax and timber : in len 4 vr wo me mmm wh 
| of the fiiſt about 220,000 poeds, or 3500 tons, are ge- Between great Nov: TRI 2 
nerally brought to market: but, the exportation of the T weer, hy chief 9 — 1 8 =y ie io 
1 latter is limited by the Ruſſian government to 120,000 the governor reſides. It is 3 Weer in wai * 
| bulks of firs, which are of twenty to 40 feet long, and of E. lon. and 57 deg. 25 min. of N L 30 drg, 37 ni any 
q IO to 15 inches ſquare; the Engliſh generally demand the 90 miles N. of Moſcow. A great on t * be ir 
largeſt, and the Dutch the ſmalleſt kind ; every ton of of wheat are brought up hither annual] > _ his tra 
| ſhipping in meaſurement will take a load of timber, 50 ſent from hence to Peterſburg in fleds FRY ane 
ſolid feet being reckoned to a load. The province of Smolensꝭe has alſo « enced of ondly, | 
Parnow, or Pernow, is a ſmall port-town, ſituated upon a ſame name, ſituated in 33 deg. of E — is | Mich is 
j river of the ſame name, in 24 deg. of E. lon. and 58 N. lat. on the confines of Poland 200 mig l 55 rady me 
| deg. of N. lat. on a bay of the Baltic, 80 miles N. of cow ; but of no conſiderable trade. OY ndiſe 
1 of Riga. It had formerly only a corn trade, which In the province of Zernigef, there are large makes ET he En: 
|; brought to it ſome foreign ſhips ; but ſince the inhabi- wooden ware, where hundreds of wood IT Dre, 
j tants diſcovered the method of bringing down the river a framed are daily expoſed to ſale : and = te 4 ho 
i rout number of maſts, not leſs eſteemed than thoſe of with a purchaſer, they are ſoon taken to * gereral { 
0 orway, and a great quantity of fir-timber, its trade is up in any part of the town where the by er del Put to be 
f vaſtly increaſed ; and ſince the year 1680, the Dutch Were it not for this convenience, the intim = he dut 
| have ſent there yearly upwards of 60 ſhips, inſtead of oſten be reduced to very great diſtreſs by the fires whi If good: 
1 only 5 or 6 which they ſent there before. frequently happen and deſtroy many — of the ola at A 
| But few merchandiſe are required for Pernow ; and al- wooden tenements in a few hours; for as the ſtreet Ide prin 
| moſt its trade is carried on by the means of old rix- hid with fir-timber, and the partitions of their yaris ogethe 
f : 8 ardens are of the ſame | ater, if al hereof 
| Dorpat, is a town ſituated in 27 deg. 25 min. of E. Ion: — in dry weather LI-I A. ui ts keep thc 
| and 58 deg. of N. lat. on the river Embec, between the molt impoſſible to ſtop i. | | The me 
| lakes of Worſero and Pepus, 50 miles S. of Narva. The province of Moſcow has its capital of the ſame ra Ikewiſe 
| The province of great Novegorod, is bounded by the ſituated in 38 deg. of E. lon. and 55 deg. 45 mit. d! il the « 
provinces of Ingria and Belozero on the north; by Je- lat. on the river Moſcowa, 360 miles 8. E. o Pet where, « 
riſlaf towards the eaſt ; by the province of Smolenſko on burg, 800 E. of Stockholm, 1000 N. E. of Conf In the ſe 
0 the ſouth; and by Livonia towards the weſt. The chief nople, goo N. E. of Pas, and 1400 N. of Lond douſes, 1 
, town is Novogorod, one of the moſt populous trading being very populous, and the capital of the empire be in the th 
K places in this part of the world, independent of any fo- the building of Peterſburg. Before dl 
1 reign prince, till the year 1477, when the great Duke There is nothing material in the province of Ni, in far as 
of uſcovy compelled them to receive a governor from Little Novegorad, which has its capital of the ſame nu Woocen | 
1 him ; and afterwards plundered the place, carry ing away ſituated on the river Ocka, 200 miles E. of Moſcos and unlo 
[ an immenſe treaſure. This city was formerly compre- The chief town in the province of Caſan, ot Li W, thi 
' hended in the league of the Hans towns. It is ſituated in Caſan, near which, upon the Wolga, the ſhips 9 yernor 
34 deg. of E. lon. and 58 deg. of N. lat. on the river and gallies are built, which are deſigned for the te Ruff 
olcoff, near the lake of Ilmen, 130 miles S. of Peterſ- ſea. ; Ue to {a 
burgh, having 180 churches and monaſteries. The country The province of Bulgar has a capital of the ſame bu The bee: 
| about Novogorod abounds in grain, flax, hemp, honey, ſituated on the Wolga, in 51 deg. of E. lon, and 54 NC are 
wax, and the beſt Ruſſia leather is manufactured here. of N, lat. 120 miles 8. E. of Caſan, and 459 Ed Mich in 
. The province of Belozero has the lake of Onega on the cow. | 1 | may bre. 
| north; the province of Wologda on the eaſt; and the Reſansho;, or Rezan, is the capital of the province r 
i province of Novogorod towards the ſouth and weſt : its Zan, ſituated in 41 deg. of E. lon. and 55 deg, of =_ 
| principal town being of the ſame name, ſituated on the on the river Ocka, 85 miles S. E. of Moſcow. , "7p acc 
j „E. ſhore of the White lake, 150 miles E. of Peterſ- The province of Belgerod has its capital tow o the = the 
| burg, and 100 miles N. E. of Novogorod. | name, ſituated upon the river Donets, in 37 1 the 
| The province of Jologda has Rubeneſka on the north; Jon, and 51 deg, 20 min. of N. lat. 130 miles 4 Fe“ n 
| Jeriſlaf on the ſouth ; and Belozero on the weſt. The Woronets, and 220 E. of Kiof. The ci of ney G me 
| chief town is Wologda, being ſituated in 42 deg. 20 min. or Veroneſe, is ſituated: on the river Veronele, - 195 * Pe 
of E. lon, and 59 deg. of N. lat, on the river Dwina, of E. lon. and 52 deg. of N. lat. 120 miles S. of Me L 8 
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7 Woronets that the late Czar Peter built 
pd it wi 7 war, cutting deep canals between the Ve- 
rge gut Wolga, to ſend ſhips down that river to* the 

he did others by the river Don to the 


mine ſea. is the capital of the Ruſſian Ukraine, being 


a or Lr ier Ni Jod the confities of Po- 
i ver Nieper, and o e confines of Fo 
; juted 0 deg zo min. of E. lon. and 51 deg. of N, 
| 105 

Ne 


nce of Dwvina bas the White ſea on the north; 
ovince of Rubeninſki on the ſouth, Archan- 

. the capital of this province, which is lituated in 40 
4 1 min. of E. lon. and 64 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 
| 


de river Dwina, 4 miles from the White ſea, and 400 
dn 


at. . 
he prov! 
ad the pr 


+ many years, and firſt reſorted to by the Engliſh in 
7: though the Ruſſians now build ſome of their own 
553% war here; and it {till continues a town of good 
4 mmerce of Archangel comprehends alſo that which 
iy be carried on in ſeveral parts of Muſcovy, and even 
* fir as Moſcow, by the means of the Dina, on which 
\rchangel 18 ſituated. 
tb not above a century and a half, that the more ſouth- 
1 nations of Europe had a knowledge of this famous 
wrt of the White ſea, which was firſt reſorted to by the 
npliſh, and afterwards by the Dutch, who now trade 
dere more than all other nations, 
de time of the fair, commencing the 20th of Auguſt, 
1 continuing ten days, is that of the greateſt trade; tho 
ett! good markets may be made 15 days before and after 

fait. 
5 trade is tranſacted three ways; firſt, by the ex- 
dune of merchandiſe, which is the moſt uſual ; ſe- 
dy, partly by merchandiſe, and partly by ready money, 
hich is the moſt advantageous ;z and thirdly, entirely by 
ady money, which foreign merchants pay for ſuch mer- 
ndiſe as they purchaſe from the Ruſſians, | 
FThe Engliſh and Dutch; as alſo the French, Swedes, 
Danes, Hamburgers, and Bremeners, who have their 
rare-houſes, and correſpondents at Archangel, ſend there 
ſeveral ſorts of —— not for ſale on the ſpot, 
but to be tranſported to Moſcow. 

he duties of — * and exportation for theſe ſorts 
ff goods are 10 per cent. tho* but 5 per cent. for thoſe 
old at Archangel, 
The principal building in this city is the palace, which is 
together built of free ſtone, and divided into three parts, 
hereof the firſt is occupied by foreign merchants, who 
keep their merchandiſe there, and have alſo lodgings. 
The merchants who reſort it yearly f:.om Moſcow have 
Ikewiſe their apartments and magazines; but continue only 
til the departure of the ſhips, after which they lodge elſe 
where, or wait for the winter ſeaſon to return in ledges. 
T the ſecond part of the palace are the Czarina's warc- 
douſes, which ſtrangers alſo make uſe of ſometimes ; and 
\ the third part are the Ruſſian merchants. 

Before the palace is a pretty large ſquare, which extends 
: p r river; and when ſhips arrive, a large wooden 
docen bridge is made for the more convenient loadin 
2" unloading of merchandiſe : but when the ſhipping fait 
* this bridge is taken down. The citadel, where the 
_ dwells, contains a great number of ſhops, where 
1 * who reſort to the fair expoſe their merchan- 
* beer which is brewed at Archangel is very good, but 
1 e- 4 ſell it without the imperial licence, 
may brew 1 for A er CT ; 8 INN 

| Ing ber hogſhead. » Dy paying p 

_ brandy is much eſteemed there; but it is ſo dear, 

tir qr of the great duties of importation it pays, 

with 1 In abitants and ſtrangers even content themſelves 
e corn ſpirit made in the country, which is very 

The” 2 fold at a reaſonable price, 

*% ara of Archangel, ſince the reign of the 

Raves Fey A exiowitz, were accuſtomed to ſend them- 

"og Ke erchandiſe to Riga, Narva, Revel, and as 

oningſberg and Dantzick; but a part of this 
7 


| Bremeners did alſo in proportion. 


E. of Peterſburg 3 being the only port-town of Ruſſia 
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commerce being interrupted by the war between tha 
Muſcovites and Swedes, foreigners took an advantage 
thereof, and doubled the number of the ſhips which they 
before freighted for Muſcovy ; ſo that the Dutch, who 
ſent uſually but 30 or 35 before the rupture between 
theſe two nations, ſent afterwards to the amount of 69 
every year, which the Engliſh, Hamburgers, Danes, and 
. In 1703, there ar- 
rived at Archangel 68 Engliſh ſhips, 50 Dutch, 18 from 
Hamburg, and 3 from Denmark, belides the convoy of 
nine men of war, 
Things have altered fince the peace between the Muſco- 
vites and the Swedes ; Livonia having been ceded to the 
Czar, and his ſubjects having now almoſt the whole 
trade in their hands, | 
It is computed that the revenues of the Archangel cuſ- 
tom-houſe, with regard to foreign merchandiſe, amount 
one year with another to 58,000 l. ſterling. 
There comes yearly to Archangel a grand cuſtom-houſe 
officer, when foreign ſhips arrive there, who has the in- 
ſpection of all the duties due to the government, and who 
purchaſes the merchandiſe the court has an occaſion for. 
He has under him four aſſiſtants, and a great number of 
other clerks, to hinder a contraband trade, or any fraud 
in the duties. 
All the merchandiſes imported to Archangel pay 5 per 
cent, importation, except thoſe to be ſent farther ; which, 
as it has been already intimated, pay 10 per cent, Wines 
and brandy are alſo excepted ; whoſe duties are paid pur- 
ſuant to the eſtimation made by the imperial farmers. 
Several bills of exchange are drawn from Archangel upon 
Amſterdam, during the months of September and October, 
being the time of the greateſt commerce; and they are 
uſually payable at one month's ſight, or on the laſt of De- 
cember. The bills of exchange drawn on Archangel have 
no privilege, and paſs only for ſimple obligations; having 
even no days of grace, which occaſions ſtrangers to draw 
but ſeldom on this town. 
The other provinces of European Ruſſia are no ways 
remarkable for trade. 
The ſeas of Aſiatic Ruſſia are the Frozen ſea, and the 
Caſpian ſea. The lakes are thoſe of Baikal, Kiſan, and 
Kologol, 
The rivers are the Wolga, which runs a courſe of 2000 
miles, and diſcharges itſelf into the Caſpian ſea, below 
Aſtracan: the Oby ; the Geneſa, or Jeniſca; and the 
Lena, which fall into the Frozen ocean. The Argun 
which divides the Ruſſian and Chineſian empires, diſ- 
charging itſelf into the river Yamour. 
The air in the north of Tartary is exceſſive cold; the 
earth being covered with ſnow g months in the year. 
The ſouthern provinces lie in a temperate climate, and 
would produce moſt kinds of corn and vegetables, if there 
were hands to cultivate the ſoil : but the people who in- 
habit it lead a rambling life, driving great herds of cattle 
before them to ſuch parts of the country where they can 
meet with the belt paſture, and ſeldom remain long 
enough in a place to reap a crop of corn, if they ſhould 
plouzh ahd ſow the lands where they pitch their camps. 
The countries of Aſtracan and Siberia are the moſt re- 
markable. In the former is the city of Aſtracan, the 
capital of the kingdom, ſituated in 52 deg. of E. lon, and 
47 deg. of N. lat. on the eaſtern ſhore of the river Wolga, 


+ Bo miles N. of the Caſpian ſea, 800 S. W. of Moſcow, 


and 4.59 N. of Aſtrabadt. 1 

Aſtracan is about 2 f miles round; but, including the 
ſuburbs, near 5 miles. It contains about 70, ooo inhabi- 
tants, among whom are many Armenians and Tartars 


of various denominations, with a few Perſians and Indians, 


whoſe manners and cuſtoms exhibit an epitome of Aſia. 
The commerce of this city is very conſiderable, though 
much diminiſhed by the troubles in Perſia, and the fre- 
quent revolts and inſolent behaviour of the Tartars. Not 
long ago they traded to Kheeva and Bockhara ; but at 
preſent their commerce is confined to Ruſſia and Perſia. 
The inhabitants have about 38 veſſels, from 60 to 100 
laſts, of 2 tons Engliſh, for the Perſian trade; of which 
ſome belong to the government, and mount a few ſmall 
pieces of cannon. The trading ſhips carry proviſions to 
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the frontier towns of Terkie and Kiſlar, ſituated on the 
Caſpian ſea, and likewiſe merchandiſe to the ſeveral parts 
of Perſia, at certain ſtated rates. They are alſo occa- 
ſionally employed by the Perſians, to carry proviſions 
from Ghilan to Baku, Derbend, and other places. 
Their foreign trade conſiſts in red leather, linens, woollen 
cloths, and European manufaQures, which they export 
to Perſia, the greateſt part for the account of the Arme- 
nians. In return, they import ſeveral manufactures of 
Perſia, particularly thoſe of Caſan, as filk ſaſhes inter- 
mixed with gold, for the conſumption of the Polanders ; 
wrought ſilks and ſtuffs mixed with cotton; rice, cotton, 
raw ſilk, and a ſmall quantity of drugs: they alſo bring 
rhubarb ;z but, as the government has engroſſed this ar- 
ticle, private perſons are forbid to deal in it on penalty of 
death. The officers of the admiralty and cuſtom-houſe of 
Aſtracan have very ſmall ſalaries, which is the caſe in all 


other places of Ruſſia; ſo that, - inſtead of doing their 


duty to diſpatch buſineſs, they often ſeek pretences to 
protract it, in order to obtain more conſiderable preſents 
upon which occaſions, French brandy, white wine, hats, 
ſtockings, ribbons, and ſuch like, are acceptable, 

About ten miles below Aſtracan is a ſmall iſland, called 
Boſmakoff, remarkable for its large ſtore-houſes of ſalt, 
which is made about 12 miles to the eaſtward of it; and 
being brought thither in boats, is conveyed in large flat- 
bottomed veſſels up theWolga, with which all the country 
is ſupplied as far as Moſcow and Twere. They dig an- 
nually ſome millions of pounds, the excluſive property of 
which is in the crown, and brings in a conſiderable re- 
venue; for the common food of the ſoldiery, and the 
bulk of the people, is bread and falt, In this place alſo 
are large fiſheries, to which the neighbourhood of the 
ſalt- works is of great advantage ; for from theſe fiſheries all 
the country is ſupplied as far as St. Peterſburg : the veſſels 
are loaded with ſalt · fiſn, and ſent away in the ſpring ; 
but as freſh fiſh keeps good ſo long as it is frozen; the 
winter is no ſooner ſet in, than it is tranſported by land as 
far as Moſcow and St. Peterſburg ; the principal ſorts 
being ſturgeon, ſtarlett, belluga a large white fiſh, and 
aſſotra reſembling ſturgeon ;z as alſo cavear, the roes of 
ſturgeon and belluga. The firſt eſtabliſher of theſe fiſh- 
eries was Tikon Demedoff a carrier, who ſettled here 
about 50 or 60 years ago: his whole fortune then conſiſted 
of two horſes; but, through his induftry and abilities, he 
became the greateſt merchant in that country. 

The country about Aſtracan is conſiderably improved by 


ſome French refugees, and other mechanics and huſband- 


men, which the court of Ruſſia ſent there; who have 
planted vineyards, and made ſeveral ſorts of wine : be- 
* they have begun to plant mulberry trees for raiſing 
ilk. | 
Siberia, formerly denominated Great Tartary, or the an- 
cient Scythia, is ſituated between 60 and 130 deg. of E. 
lon. and 47 and 72 deg. of N. lat. being bounded by 
the Frozen ocean on the north; by the Pacific ocean, 
China, and Chineſian Tartary on the eaſt ; by the Mo- 
gul's, and Uſbec Tartars on the ſouth ;"and by the rivers 
Oby and Irtis, which ſeparate Aſiatic from European 
Turky, on the weſt ; being upwards of 2000 miles long 
from eaſt to weſt, and 1500 broad from north to ſouth. 
There have been ſeveral rich mines of iron, copper, and 
filver, diſcovered in the north; where their iron manu- 
factures are very conſiderable. 
The principal places are Tobolſki, Surgut, Tumeen, and 
Jappantrin. | 
Tobolſei is ſituated in 63 deg. of E. lon. and 57 deg. of N. 
lat. at the confluence of the rivers Tobol and Irtis, 800 
miles E. of Moſcow, and 1000 E. of Peterſburg. It 
ſtands upon a hill, being ſurrounded by a wall, and other 
modern works : but it is not ſo remarkable for trade, as 
it is for being the uſual place of baniſhment for ſtate pri- 
ſoners; for here the princes Menzikoff and Dalgorucki, 
the Duke of Courland, and the great Count Munich 
were ſent; as alſo the Swediſh priſoners taken at the 
battle of Pultowa, who have ſet up ſeveral manufactures, 
and contributed a great deal towards poliſhing the igno- 
rant natives, | | 


It is at Surgut, eſpecially up the country towards Narum, 


Jappantrin is a ſmall town ſituated u 
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by aſcending the Oby, that the 
Siberia are met with A which conſt, ut fur 


ſome Ru 


| brown, . others perfeGily black (ables af y months 
= ee beautiful. dende ermins, ang, _— 
heſe black foxes are almoſt all pre wot 
and are computed to be and e Ozzy cunt? 4 
a piece. There are abundance of others þ * ſer of 5 che 
mixed with grey; beſides otters, and beay bach _ en 
traordinary ſiſae. Wan 3 
The inhabitants of Tumeen, who are chiefly } 1 1 
drive on a pretty good trade; particularly wil = . ling 
muck and Bulgarian T artars, te wy 
But few furs are found there, thoſe of he - hard 
foxes excepted. However, there is a foreh. and There | 
leagues from the town, called Hetkoilwolloc 90 . n thi 
an abundance of theſe animals, which afford 41 — b 
ſo much eſteemed among the Ruſſian nobility. made in 


exportation is prohibited under ſevere penali 
colour does not change in winter; and their | 8 
very ſtrong. The grey furs of Samaroſxoi- am * 
town of Siberia, are next in eſteem to thoſe of Tun. 
Py Va 
and conſiderable only for its beautifal fon." 
brought there every. year from divers parts; | 
moſt deſtined for the imperial ware-houſes, be 
The Oſtiacks are ancient inhabitants of diberia, and 
ſent ſubject to the Czarina. The remains of tie 
are very poor, and for the moſt part 1educel ti te 
tremeſt miſery : however, they carry on a trads 
ſtrangers, to find ſome ſuccour, and to ſupply their wa 
but as they cannot give ſecurity to thoſe who aum 
them any merchandiſe ; and as their ignorance, x yel 
poverty, puts them out of a condition of gining not 
to their creditors 3 they have found out a new 1nd we 
ſtrange way of remedying this double Inconveniency, 
They make for this purpoſe certain marks on their han 
as the figures of birds, cyphers, and ſuch other: 
ſentations; which they ſhew to thoſe wholend temat 
thing, that they may thereby be again known, f 
want of theſe artificial marks, if nature, or ſome 20 
dent, has made on their face, or elſewhere, any watt 
moles, ſcars, &c. they ſhew them alſo to the merchu 
with whom they treat; engaging themſelves by the 
marks, as by a kind of contract, to pay them inthe! 
mited time, which they never fail to do; and whenth 
have acquitted themſelves, they ſhew again the mak 
annul the obligation. 
The merchandiſes they give in payment for thoſe ti 
have borrowed, are fiſh, fur, and ſometimes money. 
This part of the north furniſhes the ſame furs # Li 
land, except ſables, which are reſerved for the Cu 
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and which would cauſe the confiſcation of al othern — 
chandiſe, unleſs ſold by the clerks of the imperial wat a 
houſes, and bore the imperial ſtamp. 10 
Vitzora, and Portzora, are two ſmall towns where thet o 
a Ruſſian garriſon; and a more commodious trade, d 15 
dearer, than that carried on by going in ſledges dra! of 
rain-deer, man 
Pepinogerod is almoſt wholly peopled by Muſcovits, & * 
the greateſt warehouſe for furs which the Carin: ht fore 
that fide: and the Danes, who hazard themes | "a 
bring there their merchandiſes thro' Borandal, Wi ka 
ſome advantage; deat 
The Burates are people of Ruſſian Tartary, who d othe 
along the river Angara, and the lake Bekal. * 
They are very rich in cattle, particularly in Gen * had 
camels ; it being uſually by them that the Ruſſian , = 
vans which go to, or return from China, furniſh t 2 cou 
ſelves with theſe ſorts of animals, which are pad . W 
merchandiſe, and not in ready money, which the] me 
no regard for. les, tin ger 
The merchandiſe proper for them are pale fab 5 Ar 
copper baſons, red cloths of Hamburg, otter 6% up 
ſian ſilks of all colours, and gold and filver inge an ver 
The largeſt ox may be bought for about 2093. bis 
and the ſtrongeſt camel for about 21. ſterling: 1 fant to 
Tomshoi, is a town ſituated upon the river Tom, and w| 


for its commerce to China by the ſubjects of er 
of Buſuchtu, and by the Bochares, among . 6 
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| chants. This journey conſiſts of three 
ſome Ruſſ 9 and three de 0 returning; but 
onths in Se-ble trouble ; becauſe every particular, even 
with ur muſt be tranſported in ſome places on 
wood 10 ind it would be impoſſible for the Ruſſians alone, 
camels 3 foreign nations, to perform this journey ; be- 
r * country abounds with robbers, who pillage all 
en gt unleſs they are well eſcorted, 3 
el commerce of Tomſkoi conſiſts in fiſh, corn, 
T 6 and copper, which are found in the neigh- 
lead, | mountains 3 but what makes it moſt famous, is 
Wala M1.» white furs called Telarskibielki, which 
the an 4 to be met with elſewhere, | 
There is alſo rock cryſtal in its neighbourhood, and 
" the banks of the river divers ſtones of different co- 
— but ſcarce more beautiful than the factitious ſtones 
in Europe. "In. | 
ls 4 a city of Coban Tartary, is now ſubject 
4 Ruſſia; being ſituated upon the Don, or Tanais, not 
© from the place where this great river empties itſelf in- 
obe Palus Meotis. This part of Aſia was ſcarce known 
in Europe before the year 1695 ; but 'the famous Czar 
Peter Alexiowitz having taken this fortreſs from the 
Turks, with the deſign of eſtabliſhing a fleet there, which 
6uld not only acquire for him the whole commerce of 
the Black ſea, but alſo be capable of making the Grand 
gonior tremble in bis capital, Aſoph attracted very ſoon 
the attention of all people; but by the treaty of 1739, 
between Ruſſia and Turky, it was agreed, that the forti- 
6-:tions ſkould be demoliſhed, and the town remain ſub- 
jeſt to Ruſſia ; which has prevented the Ruſſians from 
eſtabliſhing a maritime force at Aſoph. 
It is from Aſoph that a part of the cavear ſold at Con- 
fantinople comes; where, one year with another, there 
ative to the amount of 10,000 butts, the butt weighing 
7 quintals and a half. 
Two or three ſaiks laden with ſturgeons, come alſo yearly 
from Aſoph to Conſtantinople ; but theſe fiſh are not ſo 
good as thoſe caught at Kily. 
To this trade of Aſoph may be added the ſlave trade, 
which is very conſiderable ; being carried on by the Turks 
and Greeks, who purchaſe them from the Crim- Tartars. 
Two hundred years ago, Ruffia having no communica- 
= with any other ſea than the White ſea, and the 
rozen ocean at that time unfrequented, had then but a 
very ſlender ſhare of foreign ad. Their furs, and 
| other merchandiſe, came to us from Livonia, which was 
under another ſovereign ; and were embarked at the ports 
of Narva, Revel, Pernaw, or Riga; but in the laſt year 
df the reign of Edward VI. a ſociety of Engliſh mer- 
ckants being incorporated by the name of The mer- 
chant adventurers for the diſcovery of lands unknown, 
de.“ of whom Sebaſtian Cabot was the firſt governor, 
they fitted out three ſhips, the admiral called the Bona 
1 9 ton, commanded by Sir Hugh Wil- 
bugnoy ; the ſecond called the Edward Bonadventure, of 
169 ton, commanded by Captain Richard Chancellor; and 
the third called the Bona Confidentia, of go ton, com- 
manced by Captain Cornelius Duforth. 


la this voyage, dir Hugh Willoughby and Captain Du- 
forth, failing to 


boy Kegor, on the coaſt of Lapland ; Sir Hugh, and all 


1 conſiſting of 70 perſons, being frozen to 
th, 


Captain Chancellor, being ſeparated from the 
Other two 


* by a ſtorm on the coaſt of Norway, ſteered 
bad — the moſt northerly part of Norway, as 
8 en agreed upon in caſe of an accident, and after- 
das went to Archangel. Here he learnt that this 


country was called Muſcovy, or Ruſſia, and that John 


auliowitz was 
OY diſpatched an expreſs to Moſcow, with intelli- 
. 1 the Engliſh had found the way into the bay of 
won - - and defired to eſtabliſh a trade there ; where- 
ras e of Ruſſia ordered, that proper con- 
5 _ ould be prepared to attend the captain and 
to him ent to Moſcow; when the captain preſented 
which eee letter from Edward VI. In anſwer to 
the Enpliſh van majeſty declared, that he was deſirous 

Eh ſhould reſort to his country and traffic there. 


o far northward, were found in a creek 


the ſovereign of it: the governor im- 
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Soon after, the company's agents, and the RuMan com- 
miſtaries, had ſeveral conferences upon the ſubject of 
trade ; and his Ruſſian majeſty granted to Sebaſtian Ca- 
bot the governor, Sir George Th conſul, and. Sir 
John Greſham and aſſiſtants, and to the commonalty of 
the aforeſaid 2 and their ſucceſſors for ever, 
among others the privileges and immunities following: 

1. That the ſaid company, their agents and factors, with 
their ſhips, goods and merchandiſe, might enter into any 


of the cities or territories of Ruſſia, by ſea, land, or freſh 
water, and there remain and traffic with the merchants 


and people of any nation whatſoever, and with the ſame, 


or any other goods and merchandiſe, depart into any 


other country at pleaſure, without any reſtraint, or pay- 


ing any toll, cuſtom, or impoſition whatſoever, for their + 
ſhips, merchandiſes, or other effects, without ſtanding in 
need of any other ſafe conduct, or licence general or 
ſpecial from the government, than this preſent grant. 

2. That the Engliſh ſhould be ſubje& to, and governed 
only by ſuch perſons as the company ſhould appoint ; and 
thoſe who fled from juſtice ſhould be delivered up to the 
Engliſh company by the Ruſſians, 

Thus were the Engliſh eſtabliſhed in the Ruffian trade, 
and enjoyed the ſole benefit of it for 25 or 3o years, 
without interruption z when the Dutch began to put in 
for it. It was not long before that the Spaniards and Por- 
tugueſe had forced into America and the Eaſt Indies, 
whereby they engroſſed moſt of the trade of all the world, 
and amaſſed a prodigious treaſure :' this incited the Eng- 
liſh to attempts of the like nature, who hoped a ſhorter 
paſſage to the Indies, by the N. E. or N. W. and there- 
by to partake of thoſe beneficial trades, or rather to diſ- 
cover ſome countries equally rich to the northward, which 
neither the Spaniards nor Portugueſe had yet frequented : 
for all Europe ſeemed to acquieſce at firſt in the propoſi- 
tion the Pope had made of the new diſcovered countries 
in the caſt to the Portugueſe, and thoſe in the weſt to the 
Spaniards, It was 80 years at leaſt before the Engliſh, 
or any other nation in Europe, attempted to trade, or 
ſend colonies to the Eaſt or Weſt Indies after they were 
diſcovered ; the Engliſh ſtill continued to neglect the beaten 
road thither, and threw away their men and money in 
attempting an impracticable paſſage thither by the N. E. 
and N. W. for near 50 years ſucceſſively, in which at- 
tempt the Dutch followed their ſteps; however, the 
Engliſh by this means happened to eſtablich a trade to 
Ruſſia in the manner abovementioned, and fell into the 
whale-fiſhery on the coaſt of Greenland. But tho' the 
Engliſh privileges in Ruſſia were ſeveral times confirmed 
by their emperors, the Dutch at this day have an equal 
ſhare in that trade; and the Engliſh pay the ſame duties 
of import and export as other nations, 

The Dutch no ſooner found the way to Ruſſia, than, ac- 
cording to their conſtant cuſtom all the world over, they 
began to magnify the power of their ſtate, to vilify the 
Engliſh, and endeavour to ſupplant them in their trade; 
which occaſioned often an abridgment of the privileges 
of the Engliſh, and hardſhips to their merchants and 
factors: but they were not en'irely deprived of the ad- 
vantages granted them by the crown of Ruſſia, until the 
murder of King Charles I. when the Dutch, tho* them- 
ſelves enemies to monarchy by p:inciple, repreſented the 
Engliſh as the moſt abandoned race of men, advocates of 
anarchy, and deſtroyers of their princes, who deſerved 
to be extirpated by all foreign nations; which had ſuch 
an influence upon the Ruſſians, that the Dutch gained 
their ends. Since that unhappy ra, the Engliſh have been 
obliged to pay ſuch cuſtoms as the Ruſſians were ple{cd 
to demand, which they raiſe and fall according to the 
caprice of their princes, and are ſeldom leis than 5 per 
cent. on merchandiſe, | 

As the ſovereign is the moſt conſiderable merchant in 
Ruſſia, their ſhips at preſent ſerve indifferently for men 
of war and merchantmen : but the Ruſhans have not 
made any attempt. towards a foreign trade in their own 
bottoms till within a few years, | : 

By the treaty of commerce concluded hetween Great 
Britain and Ruſſia, in December 17 34, it was agreed, that 
the ſubjeAs of Great Britain might bring into 9 all 
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forts of goods and merchandiſe, and carry them through 
the dominions of Ruſſia, by the ſhorteſt and moſt con- 
venient way to Perſia, paying 3 per cent. ad valorem, in 
rix-dollars, from the duty and tranſit of the ſaid goods, 
and no more under any pretence whatſoever ; the ſame 
duty being to be paid for all goods brought from Perſia 
into Ruſſia. 
The opening of a trade over the Caſpian ſea to Perſia, 
has, ever ſince the diſcovery of Archangel by the Engliſh, 
been conſidered as capable of producing ſo many advan- 
tages to Great Britain, that attempts were made to- 
wards obtaining a ſhare in it ſo early as the very eſta- 
bliſhment of the Ruſſian company. King Edward VI. 
in 1553 ſent out Sir Hugh Willoughby and Capt. Chan- 
cellor, who diſcovered Archangel ; after which a trade 
was ſettled in Ruſſia, and extended to Perſia over the 


Caſpian in 1581, when the war which broke out be- 


tween the Turks and Perſians hindered the Engliſh from 
puſhing on their diſcoveries, and defeated their moſt ſan- 
vine expectations. 
The French formed a deſign of opening a trade from 
Archangel over the Caſpian ſea, in the beginning of the 
laſt century, as well as in this; but it does not appear 
that they carried either into execution: though it is cer- 
tain that they chiefly ſupply Turky with woollen goods, 
and gain upon the Engliſh in that trade every day ; beſides 
they probably do and may through them ſupply a great 
art of Perſia, | 
Pots the Great, a few months before his death, re- 
queſted in a particular manner of Mr. Richard Main- 
waring, an Engliſh merchant, then on his departure for 
England, to treat with the merchants in London, about 
opening a trade through his country to Perſia : but this 
was neglected, till the year 1738, when Mr. John El- 
ton made a propoſal to ſome of the Britiſh factors to carry 
on a trade through Ruſſia into Perſia, by way of the Caſ- 
pian ſea z which was encouraged by an act of parliament. 
Britiſh factors were ſent into the north of Perſia ; and the 
trade was carried on with ſome ſucceſs, till the Ruſſian mi- 
niſtry put an end to it in 1746, by prohibiting it from 
being carried on through their country ; which was ow- 
ing to a jealouſy of Capt. Elton, who had been formerly 
in the Ruſſian ſervice, and was employed as a factor for 
the Engliſh Ruſſian company for eſtabliſhing this trade in 
Perſia, where he entered into the ſervice of Nadir Shah, 
and built ſhips for him in the European manner on the 
Caſpian, which gave the Ruſſians great offence, as they 
dreaded that this would give the Perſians the command of 
that ſea. | 
The tranſit duty in Ruſſia is 3 per cent. on the value of 
Engliſh goods, with an agio of 150 per cent. which, with 
other petty charges, make it about 8 per cent. only in the 
cuſtom-houſe : and in Perſia the duty on European goods 
is 5 per cent. on the value. | 
But, however advantageous this trade appeared, and not- 
withſtanding the encouragement it received from the Bri- 
tiſh parliament, it has fell to nothing. See Perſſa, and Silł. 
The revenues of the Czarina are ſaid to amount only to 
23,000,000 l. ſterling a year. Never any nation received 
ſo entire a change, as this did in the reign of Peter the 
Great, who died on the 8th of February 1725. Before 
this great Prince aſcended the throne, the Ruſſians de- 
ſpiſed all arts and ſciences; and looked on every other 
nation with the utmoſt contempt ; never imitating any of 
their improvements, or travelling among them. Their 
armies Were a confuſed multitude, and they had not a 
ſingle ſhip on their coaſts ; when Peter I. after travelling 
through all the polite nations in Europe, obliged his prin- 
cipal ſubjects to do the ſame, and be inſtructed in every 
art and ſcience, He new modelled their army, and 
created them a navy : he refined them into the manners 
of the beſt civilized people, taught them the utility of 
trade, and made them the moſt flouriſhing and formidabl 
people in the north. : . 
The Greek church is the eſtabliſhed religion; and it is 
an arbitrary government. | | 
The goods of the Ruſſian produce which are moſt eſteemed, 
are the leather and hides of Jeriflaf; the wax and hone 
of Pleskow ; the tallow of Wologda ; the oil of the neigh- 


or ſpirits, Which muſt be purchaſe 4 * bee 


| ev FE 
when Peter I. came to the throne, het formidable, thy 


give them ſome diſturbance. Ruſſia has 


| ſhewed a diſtinguiſhed regard to the Britiſh merchay 


and demands for money of the Ruſſian merchants by 


remaining over the annual demand. 
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bourhood of the Wolga; the hem Fate 
rod z the pitch of Dwina ; and 70 ods 7 Wop. 
of Siberia. The court monopoliſe the Pn; 
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that of China, and all ſtrong liquors » Walk 
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re of Kind of land tax is 1 Fa of th 
and other poſſeſſions; nor are th 
1 tle e clergy Excuſe "a 


The Ruffian navy is now becom 


like ſhip in his dominions: but no 
80 ſail of capital men of war to be ſe 
beſides leſſer. men of war, prahmes, frigates — ; 
aps and 
great body of ſeamen, and give Ruſſia — 
The Ruſſians have nothing to fear on the 


and Perſia : but the Turks and the Crim me ad, it 
NO Enemies i 
he ſtienoſi 


dread in Europe, where ſhe can rely on t 
Great Britain, The Ruſſians know very well 

Engliſh were the firſt who diſcovered Archan 1 * 
they had an excluſive privilege to trade in Ruſt * p 
reign of Queen Elizabeth ; and that Peter the G = 


l a ” reat 475 
maxims of government are juſtly dear to them. 
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The Ruſſians are alſo ſenſible of the political 18 Wal 
the commercial intereſt of the two nations, wi | 
Great Britain as their hereditary friend, 

Mr. Hanway, a very judicious merchant, who reſi 
veral years in the Britiſh factory of St. Peterſhure. 
ſerves, that the Britiſh houſes, in that city have ng 
only a trade to Great Britain and Ireland, but to Hill 
Pruſſia, Sweden, Holſtein, and ſeveral parts of Germany 
as alſo to Portugal, Spain, and Italy. Beſides ſome par 
cular favours in the cuſtoms, the ſame enteman 
marks, that the Britiſh factors in St. Peteriburgh eltern 
it a valuable privilege, that in all caſes whe they a 
defendants, particularly bankruptcy, their affzirs ae c 
nizable by the college of trade, and their books ſacred t 
the inſpection of reputable merchants appointed by th 
college. In many caſes alſo where they are plintif 
they apply to the college of trade: but their commonſu 
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been for ſome years transferred to the magiſſtacy; whic 
Mr. Hanway ſays, was a moſt ignorant and corrupt t 
bunal in his time; but if it ſhould continue the fan 
it is in the power of the factors to repreſent this griert 
With regard to quartering of ſoldiers in Ruſſia, the bn 
tiſh ſubjects are indulged in a peculiar manner; ax 1 
doubt it ought to be deemed a favour, under 2 milit 
government, to be exempt from it: but the Rulſana 
ſo cautious of being laviſh of any eſſential part of 
treaty with Great Britain, that, in order to aſcertain 
legality of property, when a Britiſh ſubject firſt ei 
in the cuſtom-houſey' of St. Peterſburg, the officers & 
mand a certificate 0f the Britiſh conſul, that the peſa 
really what he pretends to be; and, without it, tif 
not clear his goods, 5 
But Mr. Hanway further obſerves, that this Britiſh f. 
tory has been for ſome time blended with foreigners 
in conſequence of their naturalization, have £119 
participation of the privileges and immunities of ou 
pany. This the Britiſh factors ſaw with impatien®' 
at length ſent their remonſtrances to their princP 
London; in conſequence of which, in 1752, ® oof 
tion was made to a bill then depending before the pal 
ment in behalf of a foreigner. 1 
It was pretended, in favour of ſuch a naturalizaro 
the trade carried on by the Ruſſian company 2 Rl 
nopoly againſt foreigners. But it was made & mw 
there cannot be a greater trade, where a greater bete 
open to the natives of the country than this in * * 
The Ruſſian markets are always well ſupplier: = me 
purſuing his own inclination to import, and pf ; the 
nion concerning the riſe and fall of IO 
portunities of ſale. Some Britiſh houſes in N 'f ch 


have for ſeveral years had from 40 to 8 gif 
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i r leſs than 12 months, unleſs in {mall 

ge Ruſſians is often extended to 15 and 18 months; 
les, 1 e of goods are as low as poſſible, for the mer- 
the , ceive a living profit. There are no monopo- 
hat th tuſive privileges, aſſumed by the Ruſſia com- 
hes, t, any rule of conduct eſtabliſhed, which bas 
pany 3 * pearance of being injurious to Great Britain : 
the lea natural-born proteſtant ſubject may, for 5 1. take 
for 4 of the company, go into Ruſſia, and eſtabliſh 
* ro of buſineſs, under the protection of the Britiſh 
z houſe The Engliſh merchant may alſo conſign goods 
= ſon who is a native of Ruſſia, or a ſubjeR of 
0 = Mein 3 remembering, that the advantage in fa- 
the Britiſh ſubjects, in Ruſſia, is about one third 
ads the cuſtoms of ſoldiers cloths, Y orkſhire, and 
Wan * Nor is there any reſtraint with regard to the 


f the company, may ſend Ruſſian goods into 
513 being only to pay the aliens duty, as eſſab- 
liſhed by law, which amounts to 38. 4d. on a ton of 
temp, or about 3-4ths per cent. on the preſent value of 
CY at 23 |. per ton. The law of nations, the right 
f cpprocal protection, beſides the articles of the treaty, 
4 the Ruſſians free to trade to Great Britain 3 where 
ome Ruſſian merchants have actually come; but, finding 
could not diſpoſe of their goods in a ſatisfactory man- 
ner, nor live near ſo cheap as at home, they returned to 
| country. 
* Briiſh nar ht Ruſſia has ariſen from the conneRions 
of the extenſive commerce of the Britiſh factors, entirely 
independent of Britiſh naturalized ſubjeAs in Ruſſia : but 
this is not the caſe with naturalized ſubjects, There long 
has been, and it is to be hoped ever will be, an honourable 
diftinftion abroad between Britons and other foreigners, 
both as Britons and as merchants ; not in the eſteem of 
the Ruſſians only, but of all other nations. Whether it 
x worthy of national obſervation or not, can be deter- 


ined only by the nature of the ſubjeR ; but it is appa- 


markets of Great Britain; for any Ruflian, as well as 
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rent, continues Mr. Hanway, that the naturalization of 
foreigners to reſide in Ruſſia creates ill blood in the breaſts 
of the Britiſh natural-born ſubjects who are in that coun- 
try: it would have created much more, but that there 
are few of the naturalized factors who have not failed : 
had they conducted their trade with moderation and pru- 
dence, it is probable the. Britiſh commerce might have 
been entirely in their hands, and Great Britain nothing 
the better for the commiſſion on the ſale of Britiſh com- 
modities, or on the purchaſe of thoſe of Ruſſia. Beſides, 
15 it not highly reaſonable to think, that ſuch naturalized 
ſubjects would be leſs tender than the Britiſh factors, in 
regard to the prices Great Britain might pay for naval 
ſtores ? 

Russ1A Company. See North Companies. 

Red Russ 1A, or Little Ruſſia, is a province of Poland. 
See Poland. | 

RUYNAS. A root for dying, called by the Indians ſoli- 

| man-Joſtyn, and found in ſome provinces of Perſia, par- 

ticularly in the neighbourhood of Taurtis. 
There is a conſiderable trade of it in the Indies, where are 
ſent one year with another 300 bales, each bale contain- 
ing 150 or 160 lb. and 12 1b. of this root uſually coſt 
12 mamoudis, or 8s. 9 d. ſterling. 

RYAL. See Rial. 

RYE. The name of an inferior ſort of bread corn, too 
well known to require a deſcription.. It is uſually ſold at 
the corn exchange in London, from 17 to 18 s. the quar- 
ter. See Corn. 

Rys, or Ry. A ſhore, ſtrand, or bank of the ſea. 

RyE. A borough and port-town of Suſſex, ſituated on a 


bay of the Engliſh channel, 60 miles S. E. of London, 
and 30 miles E. of Lewes. 


RYPEN. A city and port- town of Denmark, in the pro- 
vince of Jutland, capital of the territory of Rypen, ſi- 
tuated on a bay of the German ocean, in 9 deg: 


lon. and 51 deg. 30 min. gf N. lat, 60 miles 
Sleſwie. 


of E. 
W. of 


* 
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IN books of navigation, ſignifies ſouth; S. E. 
ſouth-eaſt ; S. V. ſouth-weſt; S. S. E. ſouth- 
ſouth-eaſt. E 91 

S. ſometimes alſo ſtands for ſocius, fellow, mem- 

der; and ſometimes for ſecietas, as R. S. S. 
regiæ ſocietatis ſocius, fellow of the royal ſociety. _ 

S. A. in medicinal preſcriptions, is an abbreviature of ſecun- 
dum artem, according to the rules of art, chicfly uſed 
where ſome uncommon care or dexterity is required. 

SABA. One of the Caribbee iſlands in the Atlantic or 

American ocean, fituated in 63 deg. of W. lon. and 18 
deg. of N. lat. a little W. of St. Chriſtopher's, ſubject to 

the Dutch. See Dutch America. 

BLE. A kind of a wild pole-cat, whoſe ſkin is fur- 
niſhed with pretty long hair, ſoft, and gloſſy, bordering 
upon a black colour, and ranked among the moſt precious 

furs. , | , 

The fables, called by. ſome ermins, are found com- 

monly in Lapland and Siberia, two provinces of Muſ- 

covy ; and the privilege of hunting them, together with 
other animals that furniſh ſuch like beautiful furs, makes 

a conſiderable part of the Ruſſian revenues. 

Tbey are either hunted by criminals who are condemned 

to live there; or by ſoldiers, who reſide there often 7 or 

8 years together. | | | 

Both are obliged to bring every week into the imperial 

warehouſes a certain number of ſkins, at which they are 

taxed ; and as they are to take care, under very ſevere 
- penalties, that theſe ſkins are not perforated, or daubed 
with blood, they diſcharge - only one ball at the animal, 
and take aim at the head, at which they are very expert. 

The ſables are uſually brought from Ruſſia by the way of 
Archangel, and are purchaſed in cheſts ſorted from No. 1, 
to No. 10. which diminiſh in beauty from the firſt to 
the laſt, t 
A cheſt of the deareſt ſort coſts uſually about 440 l. ſter- 
ling; which amounts to about 20s. per ſkin, one with 
another. A cheſt of the inferior ſort is ſold for about 
264 1. ſterling ; which amounts to about 13 8. a ſkin, one 
with another, 


The greateſt conſumption of theſe ſkins is in Turky, or 


in Ruſſia: however, great parcels of them are bought up 
by the Engliſh, Dutch and Hamburghers, and diſtributed 
in other countries. See Fur, and Ruſſia. 
The fables ſleep in the winter for a conſiderable time, in 
very ſecret places; and, if they are diſcovered, they roll 
themſelves in a round form, like the hedge-hog. They 
live upon mice, cedar-kernels, red berries,. fiſh, and 
other things. There are fables as white as ſnow, but ſel- 
dom to be met with. The moſt beautiful ſable-{kins have 
generally the worſt tails, and the worſt ſkins the fineſt 
tails. | 
SABLE Cape, or Cape Sable. The moſt ſoutherly point or 
promontory of Nova Scotia, ſituated in 65 deg. of W. 
lon. and 43 deg. 45 min, of N. lat. near which is a 
fine cod-fiſhery. . 


SACARE. A ſmall weight uſed by the inhabitants of Ma- 
dagaſcar for gold and ſilver, weighing as much as the 
European ſcruple. Above the ſacare are the ſompi and 


vari ; under it the nanqui and nanque. 

SACCAI. A city and port-town of Japan, ſituated on the 
bay of Meaco, in 135 deg. of E. lon. and 36 deg. of N. 
lat. 300 miles S. W. of Jeddo. 

SACCHI: A corn-meaſure uſed at Leghorn, 40 of which 
make 104% quarters of London, 

SACK. of wool, is a determinate quantity, containing juſt 


two weys, or 13 tod, or 26 ſtone, and every ſtone 14 


ounds ; ſo that the ſack is 364 lb. See H/ool. 
to Scotland a ſack is 24 ſtone, each ſtone containing 16. 
A fack of cotton wool is a quantity from one hundred 
and half to 400 weight. 
SACK of coals, is the the 12th part of a chaldron, and three 
buſhels make the ſack, See Meaſure, 


3 . 


Sack, is alſo a certain meaſure uſed j 


Mar. Sappre, furniſhed with a cantle, and a holler d 
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Parts of E 
or rather 4 
are refer 
eafuring an 


n ſeveral 


rope for corn, legumes, and other things; 


eſtimation to which ſeveral other 

uy; at ru the ſack is ales fs 

4 ſchepels make the ſack, and 26 . 
SACG Tt] of London. PRA the aft, or 

QUIERS, is a term at Leghorn 
becauſe they ſurniſh ſacks for the tek meaſy 
SACRIFICE. Anifland in the gulph of Me * 
rica, ſituated in 99 deg. of W. lon. and * in Amy 
lat. 45 miles eaſt of La Vera Cruz, ſubjeR t eg. of 
SADDLE. A kind of ſtuffed ſeat, laid ont 1. 
horſe, for the conveniency of the rider, 

The origin of the ſaddle is not well known 
 Becanus attributes its invention to the Sali 
among the antient Franks; and hence, ſay; 

the Latin ſella, ſaddle. It is certain the 
were unacquainted with the uſe either of 

ſtirrups ; whence Galen obſerves, in r 

the Roman cavalry, in his time, were ſubject to fo 

diſeaſes of the hips and legs, for want of having the 

ſuſtained on horſeback : and, long before him x 

crates had noted, that the Scythians, who were Ar, 

horſeback, were troubled with defluxions in their le 5 

cauſe of their hanging down. | 15 


The firſt time we hear of ſaddles among the Romans 


Gorch 
a peo 
ſays Me 1 
antient Roma 


in the year 340; when Conſtantine, endeavouring ty As foo 
prive his brother of the empire, made head againſt þ and la 
army; and entering the ſquadron where he him{elf y kiln fo 
threw him off his ſaddle, as we are informed by the hi | ay th 
torian Zonaras, Before, they made uſe of (quare pg 2nd & 
nels, ſuch as is ſeen in the ſtatue of Antoninus in the Hes, 


pitol. The uſe of ſaddles was firſt eſtabliſhed in En 
land by a law of Henry VIII. whereby the nobility w 
obliged to ride on ſaddles : though it is but very lat 
that the Iriſh have taken to it. There are various ki 
of ſaddles, as the 

Running SADDLE. A very ſmall one, with round ſkirt 

Burford SADDLE, which has the ſeat and ſkirts plain, 

Pad SADDLE. Of which there are two kinds; the of 
made with burs before the ſeat, the other with bollte 
under the thighs, _ 


French Pad SADDLE, the burs whereof come all round it 
ſeat. 
Pertmantua SADDLE, furniſhed with a cantle behind tl 


ſeat, to keep a carriage off the rider's back. 
Side SADDLE, and Pillions, are for women. 


bebind and before. 
SADLER. An artificer, who makes ſaddles, and provi 
all manner of furniture for riding-horſes and born 
as houſings, holſter-caſes, bridles, capariſons, gutt 
ſurſingles, bruſhes, ſpunges, and curry combs. | 
SADLERs company of London, appears to be a ſratemif 
great antiquity, by a convention agreed upon bet 
them and the dean and chapter of St. Martins le On 
about the reign of Richard I. at which time it 1s mage 
to have been an adulterine guild, as it was only co 
- Tated by letters-patent of Edward I. by the belle 
of The wardens and keepers of the commonalty of 
myſtery or art of ſadlers, London. n 
This company is governed by a prime, and * 
wardens, with 18 aſſiſtants: they have à lo © | 
members, whoſe fine of admiſſion is 101. and a yr 
ful hall in Cheapſide, wherein they diſpatch thelr 3 5 
SADERASAPATAN. A port-town on the coat x 
romandel, in the Eaſt Indies, ſituated in 90 4 * 
lon. and 12 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 40 miles 10 
fort St. George; Where the Dutch have 4 [canes 
SAFE Conduct. A ſecurity given by the prince = 0 
reat ſeal to a ſtranger, for his quiet coming in = 
ing out of the realm; the ſafe conduct being ele 


' rt, 
enemies, and the paſſport to friends. See Poſſ 5 en 
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te them to act in their affairs. 
denotes a rope, Which ſaves and ſe- 


bing: Mun 
cues uh er che pojt-ſprit. 


Judges ſometim 


| elm, and 18 


rene whence alſo a drug called ſaffron, or ero- 


| 3 5 
The s hich produces the ſaffron is a kind of bulb, 


or onion, © 


pil e which appears ſometimes before the 
bi and ſometimes after th 
ke» en whitim lines; b ds the bottom of 
ted with whitifh lines 3 but towards the bottom o 
ſtrea "ala the purple is deeper: from the middle of the 
| os arife three long flame- coloured ſtamina or chives, 
: ged with their apices. Under theſe is the ovary, or 
2 ſeminale, by ſome called the piſtil of the plant. 
y * vided into three capſule, wherein the ſeeds are 
4 rags long, lender, tube, incloſed with the fiſtular 
G of the flower 3 where it is of a whitiſh colour, but 
changes into a yellow before its diviſion, which is into 
| dee parts, oppoſite to the tops of the ſtamina, It is 
theſe three parts only that make the true ſaffron of the 
ſhops, for the ſake of which alone the plant is cultivated. 
+ They are of a yellow colour juſt at the beginning from 
dee fylus, but afterwards are all of a deep red colour; 
u their jagged extremities tipped with white inclining 
V | 
15 as the flower is gathered, they ſeparate the ſty lets, 
and lay them on hurdles, or in large ſieves, or on a little 
kl for that purpoſe, with a little coal - fire underneath to 
try them, When dry, the ſaffron is in its perfection, 
' and fit for uſe, It is obſerved, that five pounds of freſh 
Hes, which ſome, by .miſtake, call the chives, only 
{ make one pound of dry ſaffron. The good qualities of 
' {affron are, that its ſtyles be long and broad, that they 
e de velveted over with a fine red, of an agreeable ſmell, 
0 ' free of yellow threads, and very dry. The. beſt ſaffron 
* in Europe is that of England, chiefly about Walden in 
Efſex : that brought from Spain is good for nothing, be- 
cule of the oil the Spaniards mix with it to make it 
of keep. | | | | 
The ſaffron of Perſia is in great efteem, and grows with 
lille culture in ſeveral parts of that country. The beſt 
'k found on the coafts of the Caſpian ſea, and in the 
reighbourhood.of Amadan, the antient Suza; however, 
the latter yields in goodneſs to the former, | 
The (affron of Smyrna is of a pretty good quality, and 
pne year with another about 20 quintals are gathered of 
| 2 177 is alſo a baſtard kind of ſaffron in the Levant, 
called ra num. Fon | | 
uron of Malabar and Babylon is the root called com- 
monly terramerita, See Terramerita. 
The ſaffron-grounds in England lie between Saffron- 
Waden in Eflex, and Cambridge, which is an open 
rel country, with few incloſures ; and the ſaffron is 
"ys planted upon faltow ground, that which has borne 
birley the year before being moſt preferred. The crop 
* wo years, and the land lies fatlow the third: but 
elatton grounds, are ſeldom above three acres, or leſs 
" one; the ſoil being a temperate dry mould, ſuch as 
monly lies upon chalk, and is of a hazel colour. 
* oo of planting is 'commdnly in July, which is 
TW ſetting the roots with a narrow ſpade, called a 
move; the quantity, of roots planted in an acre be- 
herd about. 16 quarters, or 128 buſhels, amount- 


| of Cl ars 0a 490,000 roots. In September the ſaffron- 
eg, of 0 Fe ago and are gathered early in the morning; 
12 heres * the Midſummer after the third crop is ga- 
ry» 2 fs e roots are taken up and tranſplanted. | 

under | et af one acre for ſaffron may coſt abput 
and pe On in 8 ree years: it may produce 26 lb. of neat ſaf - 
vanted fo that * ume, which is worth about 30 8. a pound; 
pr Wl je © neat profits are 15 l. 138. though, in plen- 
judg me . ſaffron is ſold for 20 5. à pound, and at other 


| *) om 3 to 41. 


% 


give ſafe-conduQts to delinquents, or 


From the upper part of the ovarium ariſcs the | 


SAG. 


| Saffron is uſed both in food and medicine, to chear; 

fortify, and reſolve. It is the greateſt cordial in medi- 
cine, and a ſure promoter of a diaphoreſis: it is alſo 
uſed by illuminors to make a golden yellow colour. 
AFFRON, is alſo a name given to ſeveral chemical prepa- 
rations, from the reſemblance of their colour to that of 


vegetable ſaffron, but more uſually called croci. Such 
are | | 


SAFFRON of Venus ; 


SAFFRON of Mays; and 
SAFFRON of Gold. 


SAFRE, or Zafre. A mineral; uſed for giving a blue co- 

Jour to glaſs and earthen ware; which is brought from 

1 0 1 the Eaſt Indies, particularly by the Engliſh and 
utcn. 

© The ſafre ſerves alſo for colouring ſome enamelled 

works; and the falſe lapis is only tin calcined, coloured 


with this mineral. The factitious ſapphires.-have alſo 
their colour from ſafre. 


SAGAPENUM. A medicinal gum, whoſe ſmell comes 
very near that of the pine, from whence it has its name. 
It flows by inciſion from the trunk of a ferulaceous plant 
growing in Perſia. The beſt is in bright tranſparent tears, 
of a ſtrong, pungent, -porraceous ſmell, and the whiter 
and freer from dirt the better. 
as white, both within and without fide, as milk; though 
this is very rare. It is eſteemed aperitive and purgative z 

proper in the epilepſy, aſthma, and palſy ; and is alſo 
uſed externally, to aſſuage pains, and reſolve tumours. 

SAGATHEE, in commerce. A light woollen tuff, be- 
ing a kind of ſerge or ratteen, ſometimes mixed with a 
little filk ; manufactured chiefly at Amiens in France, 
as alſo in ſome parts of England. 

SAGE. A medicinal herb, of an agreeable, aromatic taſte, 
eſteemed an excellent cephalic of the detergent kind, 
and on that account likewiſe uſed as a vulnerary and 
diuretic. There are ſeveral kinds of ſage; thoſe uſed 

and cultivated in England are the tea-ſage, or ſage of 
virtue, the red ſage, and the common or wormwood 

ſage: the firſt has the moſt agreeable flower; on which 
account it is cut when young, and full of ſap, dried, and 
kept for tea. 
The Dutch dry and prepare their ſage like other teas, 
and carry it to the Eaſt Indies as a very precious thing; 
where they get a good market for it, the Chineſe pre- 
ferring it to the beſt of their Indian teas; and for every 
pound of ſage-tea, giving in exchange two of theirs, 
which they ſell again very dear in Europe. See Tea. 
The common, or wormwood ſage, is eſteemed' the beſt 
in medicine ; and it is that alone which is uſed in ſhops. 
It makes an excellent gargariſm, eſpecially if ſharpened 
with a little acid. Its decoction is very grateful and 
cooling, with the addition of a little lemon juice. It is 
both detergent and abſorbent, and as ſuch finds place in 
diet-drinks, and medicated ales, intended for cleanſers 
and ſweeteners of the blood. | 
Sage, when viewed with a microſcope, appears covered 
all over with little ſpiders, which are ſeen to walk about. 
It yields, by diſtillation, a very agreeable, aromatic oil, 
of ſoms uſe in the ſhops. | 

SAGGIO. A ſmall weight uſed at Venice, being the 6th 
part of an ounce. The pound contains II ounces, each 
ounce 6 ſaggios, and each ſaggio 20 carats. 

SAGO, Sagu, or Sagdu. A medicinal ſimple, brought 
from the Eaſt Indies; of conſiderable uſe in diet, as 
a nouriſher, and reſtorative. Sago is a ſort of bread pro- 
cured from a tree called landan, growing in the Moluc- 
cas. When the tree is felled, they cleave it into two in 
the middle, and dig out the pith, which is even eatable 
when it comes freſh out of the tree. They pound it 
very ſmall in a mortar, till ſuch time as it is reduced 
into a kind of powder, ſomewhat like meal : this done, 
they put it in a ſearce made of the bark of the ſame tree, 
and place the ſearce over a ciftern made of its leaves, 
pouring water upon it; by which means they ſeparate the 
pure part of the pow, from the veins of wood where- 
with the pith abounds. The flour thus filtrated they call 
ſago; which they make into paſte, and bake it inearthen 
furnaces : this they do with ſo much expedition, that in 


three 


Sometimes it is found 


* 


SAA 


chree or ſour houts a man makes as much bread as will feed 

a a hundred perſons a day. From the ſame tree they alſo 
draw a liquor, as agreeable to drink as European wines. 
The leaves, when they are young, are covered with a 
kind of cotton, whereof they make their cloth ; and as they 

ow older, they ſerve them to thatch their houſes. The 
legs: veins of theſe leaves ſerve them for ſtakes in build- 
ing; and of the ſmaller they make a kind of hemp, 
wherewith they make very good ropes. | 

SAH-CHERAY. A Perſian weight of 1170 derhems, each 
derhem being the Soth part of the pound of 16 oz. avoir- 
dupo's. See Batman, 

SAICK, Sayque, or Saigue. A Turkiſh veſſel, very proper 
for the carriage of merchandiſes. It has ſquare ſails on the 
middle maſt, without either mizzen, top-gallant, or 
ſhrouds; only a main-maſt, with a main-top-maſt, both 
very high, with a bolt-ſprit, and a little mizzen-maſt. The 
height of the main-maſt makes the ſaicks viſible at a great 
diſtance. 

; 7 with a ſide- wind: but when they have the wind be- 

ind them, nothing can outgo them; and the generality 
of them carry no guns. ä 

SAIL, in navigation. An aſſemblage of ſeveral breadths of 
canvas, or ſtrong hempen cloth, ſewed together by the 
lifts, and edged around with a cord, faſtened to the yards 

and ſtays of a veſſel, to make it drive before the wind 
which bears thereupon. 8 
There are two kinds of ſails; the one ſquare, generally 
uſed in high-bottomed veſſels: this has various names, ac- 
cording to the various maſts it is faſtened to; as the main- 
ſail, mizzen-ſail, ſprit-ſail, and the like. 

The others are triangular, called ſmack-ſails, and by 
ſome Latin-ſails, becauſe chiefly uſed in Italy, and in 
flat-bottomed veſſels; though they are alſo uſed on the 
mizzen-maſts and ſtays of other veſſels: they need but 
few ropes, and little wind; but are dangerous, and not 
to be uſed in foul weather. ay; 

There are ordinarily ten fails in large veſſels ; which 
number is increaſed at bottom, by the addition of bon- 
nets, and at the ſides by caſe-ſails. A veſſel is ſaid to ſet 
ſail, to go with full ſail, to make all her ſail, that is, to 
open all her ſail. To be under fail, is to be ready to ſet 
fail. | 

S Alls, alſo denote the vanes of windmills, or the arms or 
flights whereby the wind has its effect on windmills, which 
are either horizontal or perpendicular. 

SAlI-cloth, is a particular ſort of cloth, or canvas, made of 
hemp. See Sail. 

By the ſtatute of the firſt of James I. it was enacted, 
that no perſon ſhould make any cloth for ſails, called mil- 
dernix and powledavies, but ſuch as ſhould be apprentices 
in the trade of making the ſaid cloth for ſeven years, 
upon pain of forfeiting 20 s. for every month: and that no 
perſon ſhould make the ſaid cloths of any other ſtuff than 
of good hemp, nor of leſs length than 33 yards, nor of 
leſs breadth than three quarters; nor ſhould ſell, or offer 
to ſell, the ſaid cloths, before the fluff was well beaten, 
ſcoured, bleached, and the cloth well driven with a bra- 
zen or iron ſhuttle, upon pain to forfeit for every piece 58. 
By the ſtatute of the 7th and 8th of William It. it was 
enacted, That ſo much Engliſh made ſail- cloth as ſhould 
be fit for the ſervice of his Majeſty's navy, ſhould have the 
preference of foreign ſail-cloth. And the commiſſioners 
of the navy were required, to contract for ſuch Engliſh 
ſail-cloth, and to allow the makers 2d. per yard above 
what they paid for of equal goodneſs ; and that Engliſh 
made ſail- cloth, upon proof upon oath of its being made 
in this kingdom, ſhould be exported free of cuſtom. 

By the ſtatute of the gth of ach II. it was enacted, 


That all ſail-cloth made in Great Britain, ſhould be 


made in manner hereafter mentioned, namely, every bolt 
of Britiſh ſail- cloth, 24 inches in breadth, and 38 yards 
in length, ſhould weigh according to the following num- 
bers and weights: 


No. 1. 44 lb. each bolt. No. 6. 29 lb. each bolt: 
3 1. #4 
8 1 
4 35 9. 18 
So 10. 15 


of long flax, without any mixture of 


Their make rencers it impoſſible for them to 


8 1 

Incaſe an bolt of Britiſh ſal-cloth 24 mitatio 
different breadth or length, ſuch bole rode ane 10. 1 
in proportion, and ſhould be marked with ſuch in Weg cloth 2 
ſhould be agreeable to the weight, and >. 


chain of the firſt ſix numbers ſhould be wh al by. x 
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yarn, and ſhould contain in every bolt douk 
Eden in breadth, 360 double 223 phe Thou bez 
30 inches in breadth, 700 double threads, 8 eren h 
other breadth in proportion; and the in 


yarn, in every bolt of the four firſt number, lt 


or of long flax, or Italian hemp, or s ot bar. f 


all the flax and hemp that ſhould be uſed 0 wb a 
warp and ſhoot-yarn of ſuch ſail- cloth of th 52 I 
numbers, ſhould be of a ſtrong ſtaple, 200d * la 0 
and well dreſſed; and the yarn ſhould be wel ry 
even ſpun, and well twiſted ; and all the 1 
each bolt of the ſaid four numbers ſhould be 2 A 
the warp-yarn, and cloſe ſtruck, with four ſhag 


\ ef 
double threads at the diſtance of eve 9 — 
both the warp and ſhoot-yarn ſhould 922 bn — 
warp and ſhoot-yarn that are uſually wrought A ; | re or 
cloth of thoſe four numbers that are made for his 1 Jai 
jeſty's navy ; and that no flax-yarn wrought in dx he fir 
fail-cloth ſhould be whitened with lime, on forfrins reater 
6d. per yard, or be worked up in new ſails in | - of 
Britain, any ways eſſentially different or inſerit p weſter! 
aforeſaid directions. And that every maker ſhoull« p more e 
this act, or an abſtract thereof, to be put in ſome qi _ 
part of the loft, or work-room, where his trade y cn ference 

ried, under the penalty of 40s. dans i 
By acts paſſed in the 12th Anne, 5th and Ioth Gen, differer 
8th, 15th, and 16th George II. ſail-cloth Britiſh may be gre 
for which bounty has been given on exportation, ſewer, 
terwards relanded,, is forfeited ; and every perſon cot to one 
cerned in bringing back, or relanding the ſame, fork former 
2 8. for every ell. arithm: 
By an act in the gth George II. ail-cloth, Bu mai latter « 
or canvas foreign, uſually entered as Hollands duck, into or 
Vitery canvas, uſed in making fails, muſt at impotiite tude. 
be ſtamped with a ſtamp, to be provided by the cn that of 
ſioners of the cuſtoms, degoting the place from when 12 8 
the ſame was brought. | the lat 
For counterfeiting the ſaid ſtamp, or knowingly expolu quent! 

to ſale any foreign ſail-cloth, or canvas, with a counte Theref 
feit tamp thereon, the forfeiture is 501. Into m 
No perfon to work up any ſuch foreign (ail-coth, vera q 
canvas, without the ſtamp, upon forfeiture thereol, 4 oY 
201. | 
Every ſhip or veſſel built in Great Britain, or hs! . on 
jeſty's plantations in America, is on ber firlt ſetting 6 100 
to be furniſhed with a compleat ſett of ſails of Brit . 
ſail· cloth, upon penalty of 50 1. to be paid by the mal ane 
thereof. . of lon 
Every manufacturer muſt affix, or impreſs a ſtamp, « 1 75 
taining his name and place of abode on every pb * 
ſail- eloth made by him. thumb 
If any perſon ſhall ſell, or expoſe to ſale, or #0 hg 
into fails any piece of Britiſh ſail-cloth, without beg 1 * 
ſtamped, and be convicted thereof by the oath of 1 oy 
dible witneſs, before one or more juſtices of the mi is pr 
the county, &c. where the offence is commit, 4 
forſeit to 10 l. for every piece. * of the 
Any perſon wilfully cutting off or obliterating u 10 dumb, 
or uſing a ſtamp containing the name and pou 1 
of any other perſon, is upon conviction to — why I Me 
every offence, to be recovered by diſtreſs, an * fi ners e 
offenders goods, by warrant from two or more | Oart, 
to be applied to the uſe of the informer. * nalel t 
The bounty on Britiſh made fail-cloth me of the 
granted by the ſtatute of the 12th of Queen for thi 
by the 24th of George II. continued to 22h made it Mumb 
Britiſh made ſail-cloth, or canvas, fit og 5 Protrac 
ſails, upon the exporter's oath of its — of weridia 
Great Britain, that it is exported without in er alos mic 
landing in Great Britain, and that no ow dona nd un 
for this duty was made for the ſame, i ”w "Iteſp 


every ell ſo exported 1 8. ithout 
And by the 4th George II. was granted, — 
9 | 


1 


n a further allowance for every ell ſo exported 
mi To be paid out of the new duty on foreign ſail- 
10. 4, See Naval Stores, 
got 10 maker, is a perſon who makes ſail · cloth of dreſſed 
* in the ſame manner as rope-yarn, both by 
wm women, and wove like other linen cloth; but 
e 


igatin 
5 by means of ſea-charts. 


Of this there are three kinds, plain, Mercator's, and 
eq is that performed by- means of rhumbs 
Jrawn on a plain chart. 
nu! SAL * that performed by rhumbs drawn 
r's chart. 
— is that performed by the arch of a great 
al, och, of all others, where praQticable, is the 
_ F plain and Mercator's ſailing. I. The longi- 
rode and . * wm an given, to find the depar- 
les Ng! . | 
pg, I. If both places be more eaſterly than 
i ek meridian, ſubtraRt the leſs longitude from the 
reater, the remainder is the difference of meridians. If 
- of the places be more eafterly, and the other more 
weſterly than the firſt meridian, and the longitude of the 
more eaſterly to the compliment of the longitude of the 
more weſterly to a whole circle, the ſum is the dif- 
erence of meridians. 2. Divide the diffesence of meri- 
dans into ſo many parts as there are degrees in the 
iFerence of latitude; or if the difference of latitude 
be greater than that of the meridians, into ſo many 
ſewer, 3. Reduce the minutes of longitude anſwering 
to one part, into miles of the ſeveral parallels, in the 
former caſe; or into miles of the parallel, which is an 
arithmetically mean proportional between the two, in the 
latter caſe. 4. The aggregates of theſe parts collected 
to one ſum, exhibit the departure, or miles of longi- 
tude. Suppoſe the longitude of one place 35 deg. and 
that of the other 47 deg. the difference of meridians is 
12 Suppoſe the latitude of the firſt 4 deg. and that of 
the latter 8 deg. the difference will be 4 deg. conſe- 
quently we have ſailed from the 4th to the 8th parallel. 
Therefore divide 12 by 4, and reduce the quotient 30 
into miles in the ſeveral parallels 4, 5, 6, and 7, the ſe- 
eral quotients will be 43 deg. 71 min. 43 deg. 8 min. 
43 deg. 65 min. and 4.3 deg. 59 min. the ſum of which 
k174, the departure or miles of longitude required. 
Ia Mercator's ſailing, the reduction is much more com- 
modiouſly performed; wherein the arch intercepted be- 
tween the two meridians, is applied to an arch of the me- 
nidian intercepted between the two parallels; and the 
diſtance it there meaſures, gives the departure or miles 
a longitude required. See Departure, and Longitude. 
Il. The longitnde and latitude of two places, to and 
from which a ſhip is to ſail, being given, to find the 
Mumb to be ſailed on, and the diſtance to be run. 
l plain failing: x. Find the departure by the laſt caſe. 
2. From the departure, and difference of latitudes, find 
tte loxodromic angle, or rhumb-line ; which is done by 
us proportion : as the difference of latitude is to the de- 
titture, ſo is the whole fine to the tangent of the angle 
" the humb-line. The diſtance then to be run on this 


2 ls to the departure, as the whole ſine to the 
ie of the angle of the rbumb. 


a Mercator's ſailing, 1. Apply the center of the ma- 
ners com 


Oart, and ſo as 


nll the north and ſouth line thereof be pa- 
ed * to ſome of the meridians. 2. Mark the rhumb 
ne; K compaſs, wherein the place failed to is placed; 


Top is the rhumb to be failed on. 3. The ſame 
—— likewiſe found by drawing a right-line with a 
ner r. finding the angle the rhumb makes with any 
ume ii cuts. The ſame may alſo be found by loxo- 
0 *. les. Thus, x. Chuſe a rhumb at pleaſure, 
correſ er the ſame, in the tables, find the longitudes 

bonding with the given latitudes: the difference 


paſs on the place ſailed from on the Mercator's 


$SA1 


whereof, if it coincide with the difference of the given 
* eu the rhumb is well choſen; otherwiſe another 
muſt be pitched on, either more or leſs oblique, till the 
tabular difference agree with the given difference. 3. 
The rhumb thus found, the diſtances anſwering the gi- 
ven latitude, muſt be taken from the tables, and the leſs 


ſubtracted from the greater, when the remainder is the 
diſtance ſought. 


III. The rhumb and diſta 
the longitude and latitude of the place arrived at. 

In plain failing, 1. From the data, find the difference 

of latitude of the two places, by the proportion deli- 

vered under the article Rhumb line. This difference 

added to the latitude of the place ſailed from, or ſub- 

tracted from the ſame, the ſum, or the remainder, leaves 

the latitude of the place ſailed to. 2. From the ſame, 

find the departure, and thence the latitudes of the 
place failed to, as directed under Rhumb. line. 

By the loxodromic tables, 1. Under the given rhumb, 

ſeek the diſtance anſwering to the latitude of the place 

ſailed from; and either add it to, or ſubtra& it from the 

given diſtance, as the latitude of the place ſailed to is 

greater, or leſs than that ſailed from. 2. Under the fame 

rhumb, afcend or deſcend further till you meet with the 

diſtance correaed. 3. The latitude anſwering thereto 


nce ſailed being given, to find 


in the firſt column, is the latitude of the place ſailed to. 


4. From the ſecond column of the table take the longitudes 
correſponding to the latitudes of the places ſailed ta and 
from ; their difference is the difference of longitudes of 
the places ſailed to and from. 

IV. The latitude of the places ſailed to and from, to- 
gether with the rhumb failed in, being given ; to find the 
diſtance and difference of latitude. | 

In plain ſailing : from the difference of latitude, and the 
rhumb given, find the diſtance, and from the ſame data 
the departure ; this converted into degrees of a great circle, 
exhibits the difference of longitudes ſought. 

By the tables: take both the longitudes and the diſtances 
anſwering to the latitudes of the given places, out of the 
tables; then ſubtract both the longitudes and differences 
from each other ; the firſt remainder is the difference of 
longitude, the latter the diſtance of the places. 

V. The latitudes of the places failed from and to, with 
the diſtance given; to find the rhumb, and the difference 
of longitude, X 

In plain failing : from the difference of latitude, and the 
diſtance, fiad the rhumb, and from the ſame data find 
the departure ; which may be alſo determined from the 
rhumb now found, and the difference of latitude, or 
from the rhumb and the diſtance run. "Laſtly, from 
the departure find the difference of the longitude. 

By the tables: ſubtract the given latitudes from each 
other; and in the tables ſeek the rhumb, under which 
the diſtance run anſwers to the given difference of latitude. 
Subtract the longitude under the rhumb, anſwering to the 
latitude of the place ſailed to; and that under the ſame 
rhumb, againſt the latitude of the term failed to, from 
each other, the remainder is the difference of longitude 
ſought. 

VI The difference of longitudes of the places ſailed to 
and from, with the latitude of one of the places, and 
the diſtance run, being given; to find the rhumb, and 
the latitude of the other. 

In plain ſailing : convert the difference of longitude into 
miles of longitude for the departure ; from the given de- 
parture, and diſtance run, ſeek the rhumb ; and from the 
ſame, and the rhumb, ſeek the difference of latitude 
which, and the latitude of one place being had, the la- 
titude of the other readily follows. 

By the tables: take a rhumb at pleaſure, and under the 
ſame in the tables find the longitude, and the diſtance 
anſwering the given latitude. Add the given diſtance to 
the diſtance found in the tables, if the veſſel ſailed from 


the equator; or ſubtrat it therefrom, if it failed to- 


wards the ſame. With the ſame ſum, or the difference, 
enter the tables; and the longitude found againſt. it 
ſubtract or add from that juſt found. If the remainder 

be found the given diſtance of longitudes, the rhumb 1s 
well taken; otherwiſe it * be changed for a 1 


% 
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leſs oblique one, till the ſame operation being repeated, 
the remainder be found the difference of longitudes.; then 
the latitude in the firſt column, correſponding to the diſ- 
tance, will be the latitude of the other place. 
VII. The difference of longitude, and the latitude of one 
of the places, being given, together with the thumb; to 
find the diſtance, and the latitude of the other place run. 
In plain failing : reduce the difference of longitude into 
miles of longitude, or departure, as in the firſt cafe : from 
the departure and the rhumb find the difference run; and 
from theſe, or from the rhumb, and the diſtance run, find 
the diſtance of latitude. This done, as the latitude of 
one is already had, that of the other is ſo too. 
By the tables: under the given rhumb ſeek the diſtance 
run, and the difference of longitude anſwering to the 
given latitude, If the veſſel has failed towards the pole, 
the difference of longitude is to be added to the given 
difference of longitude ; if towards the equator, it is to 
be ſubtracted from the ſame. In the former caſe, deſcend 
in the table, and in the latter aſcend ; till in the firſt the 
aggregate, in the latter the difference, be ſeen in the co- 
lumn of longitude. The latitude anſwering hereto in the 
firſt column is that ſought ; and from the diſtance an- 
ſwering to this latitude in the firſt column, the tabular 
diſtance is to be ſubtracted ; or, in the latter caſe, the 
diſtance to be ſubtracted from the tabular diſtance, What 
remains, is the diſtance run. . 
From the ſolution of theſe caſes in ſailing, it is evident, 
that ſome are more eaſily performed by the charts than 
the tables, and that the Mercator's charts are preferable 
to the plain ones; ſince in the latter the diſtance is not 
reduced by the map, but by a particular ſcale for that 
purpoſe, 


- 


SAILING, in a more confined ſenſe, is the art of con- 


ducting a veſſel from place to place, by the working 


or handling of her fails and rudder; though, what is 


done by the means of this latter, is more properly called 


ſteering. 


To bring ſailing to certain rules, M. Renau computes 
the force of the water, againſt the ſhip's rudder, ſtern, 
and ſide, and that of the wind againſt her ſails. In or- 
der to this, he, 1. conſiders all fluid bodies, as air, wa- 
ter, &c. as compoſed of little particles, which, when they 
act upon, or move againſtany ſurface, all move parallel 
to one another, or {trike againſt the ſurface after the 
fame manner. 2. That the motion of any body, with 
regard to a ſurface on which it is to ſtrike, muſt be ei- 
ther perpendicular, parallel, or oblique. 
If the different degrees of velocities be conſidered, it 
will be found, that the forces will then be the ſquares of 
the velocities of the moving air or water; that is, a wind 
that blows thrice as ſtrong, or moves thrice as ſwift as an- 
other, will have nine times the force upon the ſail. And 
it being alſo indifferent, whether you conſider the mo- 
tion of a ſolid in a fluid whoſe particles are at reſt, or 
of thoſe particles moving all parallel againſt a ſolid that 
is at reſt, the reciprocal impreſſions being always the 
fame ; if a ſolid be moved with different velocities in the 
ſame fluid matter, as ſuppoſe water, the different reſiſt- 
ances which it will receive from that water will be in 
the ſame proportion as the ſquares of the velocities of 
that body. 

SAILORS. The elder ſeamen, who are employed in 
working and managing the ſails, the tackle, and ſteer- 
ing. See Seamen. 

SAIN. A filver coin current in Afiatic Georgia, worth 
about 23 d. ſterling. 

SAKER. A ſmall fort of cannon; whereof there“ are 
three ſpecies, extraordinary, ordinary, and leaſt ſiz ed. 
SAKER extraordinary, is about 4 inches diameter at the 
| bore, 1800 lb. weight, 10 feet long, its load 5 Ib, ſhot 
3 inches and a half diameter, and ſomething more than 

7:1b, weight, its level is 163 paces. 


-SAKER ordinary, is 3 inches 3 quarters bore, 9 feet long, 


and 1500 lb. weight: its charge 4 Ib. of powder, bullets 

diameter 3 inches and a half, weight 6 lb. its level range 

160 paces. 8 | ; 
SAKER of the leaſt ſize, is 3 inches and a half diameter 


' p ja and Af 
SALMA. A liquid meaſure uſed in e 
at the bore, 1400 pounds weight, 8 feet long, its load 
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near 3 pounds and a half, ſhot 
and 3 inches and a quarter drop 5 Quatten Io 

SAL, in chemiſtry, ſalt. 9 

SAL prunella. See Chry/tal Mineral. 

SAL volatile oleoſum, is the name of an g 
ſalt, firſt prepared by Sylvius de la Boe ren Vol 

good medicine, chiefly as a cephalic rr found a1 

SALAMIS, or Coluri. An ifland in the go 
in European Turky, ſituated in 24 dep, 1 1 0 by 
37 deg. 32 min. of N. lat. oppoſite to A 
tines, and a little 8. W. of it; being 50 mil ens ox 
ference. | e in cn 

SALAMPOURIS. A linen cloth ma ; 
parts of the Coromandel coaſt of Inn tk ; 
white or blue; of which the Engli of Matt 
great quantities to the Manilles. 10 

SALARY. A ſtipend or wages allowed a5 
conſideration of his pains, induſtry, or ſ Js 
other man's buſineſs. DAY 

SALE. A making over of any property, alien; 
vention, or contract; whereby one of the — 
parties engages to deliver a certain thing to nets 
put him in poſſeſſion thereof in conſequence of; , 
price, | F * I 
There are two ſorts of ſales; one regard; 
and other moveable effects; and = — — 
as houſes, lands, &c. Y 
The ſale of moveable effects is voluntary by deliver, 
or forcibly by auction, in a public place authoriſed 
juſtice. . 

The ſale“ of immoveable is alſo forcible, or win 
The forcible are judicially tranſacted by a ect, ay 
voluntary by contracts before notaries. here i an 
ſort of voluntary ſale of immoveables made by a 46 
ad libitum, for clearing mortgages, and rendering the 
quirer certain of his acquiſition, 

A merchandiſe, or commodity of good ſale, is that nl 
is in good condition, and may be eaſily ſold to a 
tage. 

The ſale of a merchandiſe is ſaid to be high, when 
product thereof has been conſiderable, and that then 
much to be gained; and the ſale is ſaid to be over vt 
all is ſold. 

Bill of Sa LE. See Bill of Sale. 

SALE by inch of candle. See Candle. 

SALE by the baſen, is a term at Amſterdam for all . 
ſales, either diſcretionary, or ordered by jultice; be 
ſo called, becauſe a copper baſon is uſually fruck, wi 
ſome merchandiſes are adjudged and delivered to 
laſt bidder. | 

SALE out of hand, is ſaid alſo, in the ſame city, of parti 
ones from hand to hand, either by the interpolitio 

| brokers, or only by the purchaſer and vender. 

SALE, is alſo ſaid of the time of diſpoſing of certann 
chandiſes ; thus the Eaſt India company is to begial 
a day the ſale of their ſtuffs, muſlins, &c. | 

SALEM. A port-town of New England in Ameri 

tuated in 70 deg, of W. lon. and 42 deg. 20 mu. 0 
lat. a little north of Boſton; ſaid to be the firlt eilen 


the Engliſh had in New England. 1 
SALESMAN. One who keeps a ſhop, and {el t 
of cloaths ready made 3 alſo one who is employed (9 
other mens cattle in Smithfield, or other marked. 
SALERNO. A city and port-town of Italy, in 1 
dom of Naples, in the Hither Principat, ſtuate 
bay of the Tuſcan ſea, in * deg. 20 wy yy 
and 40 deg. 40 min, of N. lat. 27 mike 
aples. EP; . | 
SALINA, or Salamis. A port-town of the py l 
prus, ſituated in the Levant, on the ſouth- 
iſland, 100 miles weſt of Tripoli in Syria, Vw” 
SALLEE. A port-town of the empire of _ 
the kingdom of Fez, ſituated on the coa 45 6 
lantic ocean, in 7 deg. of W. lon. and zen bb 
lat. 150 miles ſouth of Gibraltar; where t oY 
rally a ſmall ſquadron of rovers, or pirates, 
prizes of chriſtian ſhips. 


two provinces of the kingdom of Naples in Ita. , 


ſituate: 
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likewiſe a corn meaſure uſed at Palermo in Si- 
6 tomolis; and the tomoli 4 mondels; 
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of London. A fiſh, which, according to ſome, breeds in 


but the opinion of others ſeems better war- 

at they breed in the clear ſandy parts of rivers, 

from the mouths thereof. They commonly 
not far ORober, and the young becomes a ſamblet the 

— year, and in a few months a large ſalmon. 

"Ter and ſpawner having performed their office, 

— * themſelves to the ſea; and if their return be pre- 
4 wears, or the like, they become ſick, lean, 
= be ery and die in two years time, If they ſpawn 
1 5 mean time, their produce is a diminutive ſalmon, 
Fry 4 er, which will never arrive at the natural 
8 it — the ſea that makes them grow big, and the 
f ' fat, The female is 
_ its noſe is longer and more crooked, its ſcales 
wh | and its body ſpeckled over with dark 
not ſo bright, g 
bonn 'ſpots; its belly flatter, and its fleſh not ſo red; 

leſs delicious to the taſte, In ſpawnin 
more dry, and f ** 
time, when they repair from the ſea up to the rivers, 

— any thing can ſtop their progreſs, ſor they have 

deen ſeen to leap up cataracts and precipices ſome yards 
high. See Salmon Fiſhery. 

MLONA. A port. town of Dalmatia, ſituated on a bay 
of the gulph of Venice, in 18 deg. of E. lon. and 43 

15 min. of N. lat. a little eaſt of Spalatto, 58 miles 

N.W. of Raguſa, ſubject to Venice. 

MLONICHI, or Theſſalonica. A city and port-town of 

European Turky, capital of the province of Macedon, 
ſtuated on a bay of the Archipelago, or Egean ſea, 260 
miles weſt of Conſtantinople, in 24 deg. of E. lon, and 
t deg. of N. lat. 

SAPARILLA. See Sarſaparilta. 

MLSET TE, or Canorin. Aniſland on the weſt-coaſt of 
the Hither India, in Aſia, fituated in 72 deg. 15 min. of 
E.lon. and 19 deg. of N. lat: being ſeparated from the 
iſland of Bombay by a narrow channel, half a mile over, 
and fordable at low water; it is 20 miles long, 17 broad, 
and in the poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe. a 

ALT, in chemiſtry. A ſimple, acid ſubſtance, which en- 
ters the compoſition of all bodies, and is held one of the 
five principles or elements thereof; only to be extracted 
by fire. 

l. Homberg obſerves, that ſalt is an ingredient in all 
animal, vegetable, and mineral bole excepting per- 
haps ſome metals and Cones. In ve2gMables, and mineral 
bodies, that have undergane a fermentation, the ſalt riſes 

1 fickt in the alembic, then the phlegm. 

dalts are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the manner of 

extrafting them, into volatile; fixed, and eſſential. 

tile SALTS, are thoſe light, ſubtile ones, which riſe 

eiſiſy upon diſt lation, or are even exhaled by the noſe, 

and rendered ſenſible to the ſmell. 

xd SALTS, are ſuch as, being more groſs and material, 
reliſt and ſuſtain the fire; and are not raiſed by it, but 

_ _ calcination or diſtillation, in the earthy part, 
a the bottom, ; ; 

ial SALTs, are thoſe drawn from vegetables, without 

= * of fire; as by chryſtallization, and other eaſy na- 
ual means. | 

datil dALTS, become diſtinguiſhable to the noſe, tongue, 
ad brain, by their tenuity and briſkneſs ; fixed ſalts, by 
beit bitterneſs and heat in the mouth. To theſe may 

e added an intermediate kind of ſalt, under the title of 

ed SALTS, which are thoſe reſulting from a mixture of 

a volatile with a fixed ſalt. 

Urs, again, are of different kinds, according to the dif- 
"ent matters wherewith they are found mixed; ſome 
ne mixed bodies themſelves, and their mixture ſeparable 
fire and lixiviation. Such are all eſſential ſalts of 
82 foſſile ſalts; but theſe are no proper che- 

nciples, 


fe are others which we are ſenſible are mixed, and 


the ſea; 
ranted, th 


* 


ke the laſt of Amſterdam, or 103 quarters 


diſtinguiſned from the male, 
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| whoſe mixture we pretty well know, though we are 
not yet able to decompound them. It is theſe make the 
chemical principle ſalt ; for our analogies will not render 
them more ſimple, which is the character of a principle. 
And, in this ſenſe, ſalt is defined, a matter diſſoluble b 
water, and unchangeable by fire; to which ſome add, of 
a pungent taſte; There are three kinds or claſſes of ſalts, 
which come under this definition; two whereof ate vo- 
latile, and the third fixed. The volatile ones, are acid 
ſalts, and urinous ſalts, The fixed are thoſe drawn by a 
li xivium after calcination, and called lixivious ſalts, Na- 
ture produces none of theſe ſalts ſimple and unmixed ; but 
we eaſily extract them by art, from the mixts wherein ſhe 
has placed them. 

The principal natural ſalts may be reduced to ſaltpetre, 
ſea · ſalt, and vitriol ; each of which has its different Kinds; 
of the various combination whereof, with different oily 
matters, all the natural ſalts we know of are com- 
pounded, 

Theſe ſalts are found, by chemical analyſes, to conſiſt of 
aqueous, earthy, oily, ſulphurous, and acid particles. 
The acid matter is the pure ſalt, or ſaline principle, and 
is the baſe of all the reſt. This, M. Homberg obſerves, 
is pretty uniform, and nearly the ſame in all ſalts, before 
the particular determination to form this or that ſalt, by 
the particular admixture of the ſulphur. 

SALT-petre, Sea-ſalt, and the reſt, therefore are not prin- 
ciples; but the acid ſalts diſtilled from them are; and 
the water wherein theſe ſalts ſwim, and the earth, or 
fixed ſalt remaining in the retort aſter diſtillation, are 
other chemical principles. op 
M. Homberg ranges all the kinds of acid ſpirits under 
three different claſſes, according to the different ſulphu- 
rous matters which accompany them. The firſt claſs is 
of thoſe which contain animal or vegetable ſulphur; un- 
der which come all acids, diſtilled from plants, fruits, or 
woods, as alſo ſpirit of nitre, 

It is eaſy to conceive, that the acids of plants may have 
retained a part of the oil of the plant, which is the ſul- 
phur; ſince, in reducing theſe acids into ſalts, we al- 
ways find a little oil therein; which can be nothing elle 
but that of the plant themſelves. And for ſalt-petre, as 
this is always drawn from earths moiſtened with the ex- 
crements of animals, or from old walls, plaſter, and the 
like, full of the ſulphurous matters of the animals that 
lived within them, the ſoot, &c. it is thence doubtleſs 
ſalt-petre borrows its ſulphur. 
The ſecond claſs is of thoſe which contain a bitumi- 
nous ſulphur ; under which come the acids of vitriol, 
common ſulphur, and alum : for theſe are uſuaily drawn 
from the ſame mineral ſtone, wherein the bituminous 
matter, which makes one of the principal parts of com- 
mon ſulphur, predominates. See Sulphur. 
The third claſs is of thoſe which 'contain a more fixed 
mineral, ſulphurous matter, 5pproaching nearer the pro- 
perties of a metaline ſulphur ; under which claſs come the 
acids drawn from ſeveral kinds of ſea-falts, rock-ſalts, and 
the like. For the rock-ſalt, or ſal gemmæ, is always 
found in places near metalic mines; and ſca-ſalt, in all 
appearance, is nothing but rock-falt ; the quarrics whereof 
have been penetrated by the ſea-water, which has ex- 
tracted all the ſaltneſs therefrom. 
Acids joined to fixed ſalts, compoſe mixed ſalts : thus, 
ſpirit of nitre, with ſalt of tartar, make ſalt-petre 
ſpirit of ſalt, with ſalt of tartar, make a true common 
ſalt ; and ſpirit of vitriol, with ſalt of tartar, a true vi- 
triol, 
However, the two ingredient ſalts ſtill remain, the one 
fixed, the other volatile; and acids joined with urinous 
ſalts, compoſe another kind of ſalts, called ſales ammoniact, 
which are always volatile. | 
Lixivious and urinous ſalts are called alcalies ; the firſt 
a fixed alcali, the ſecond volatile. 
Theſe alcalies are uſually eſteemed antagoniſts to the acid 
ſalts, becauſe their mixtures always occaſion a ſudden 

\ ebullition. : Bs 
The principal chemical ſalts of uſe in medicine, are ſalt 
of urine, of lavender, of viper, of human blood, of 
wormwood, of guaiac, of quinquina, of 88 4 

| rhudar 


SAL 


rhubarb, of roſemary, of ſage, of vitriol, of amber, and 
of ſaffron. 
SALT, in its popular ſenſe, denotes a kind of ſaline chryſ- 
tallization ; or a ſharp, pungent, detergent, and aſtrin- 
gent ſubſtance, uſed to ſeaſon fleſb, fiſh, butter, hides, 
and other things that are to be kept; as alſo to give a re- 
liſh to meats. This we uſually call common ſalt, in con- 
tradiſtinction to the chemical ſalt. 

M. Guglielmini, in an expreſs diſſertation de ſalibus, lays 

it down as a fundamental, that the firſt principles of com- 

mon ſalt, falt-petre, and vitriol, had their figures unal- 
terably fixed at their creation, and are indiviſible as to 
any created force. 

Common SALT is of three kinds, as ſea- ſalt, foſſile or rock 
ſalt, and ſalt drawn from briny ſprings and wells. For 
ſea · ſalt, the greateſt and beſt part is made in France, but 
little in England. Foſſile or rock ſalts are chiefly found 
in Poland, Hungary, and Catalonia. For ſalt ſprings, 
they are conſiderable in Cheſhire, Worceſterſhire, Hamp- 
ſhire, and Northumberland, in England; in Franche 
Compte, and Lorrain, in France; and in Tirol, and 
ſome other places of Italy. 

The great property of ſalt is, that it is incapable of cor- 
ruption, and that it even preſerves meats ſeaſoned there- 
with, or ſteeped in ſolutions thereof, It endures the fire, 
and even comes purer out of it, as being thereby freed 
of its humidity. In very hot fires it fuſes, and is con- 

verted into corroſive waters. : 

It gives fertility to lands, and promotes the fuſion of all 
metals; yet we read of princes, who, as a mark of their 
indignation, ſowed grounds with ſalt to render them bar- 
ren. Plutarch obſerves, that the Egyptians believed ſalt 
to be the ſpittle or foam of the giant Typhon, the great 
enemy of their gods; and hence, adds he, they held it 
in the greateſt horror, 

The uſe of ſalt is ſo univerſal, and the traffic thereof fo 
very important, in the places where nature has produced 
the different ſalts, and ſo neceſſary for thoſe which have not 
that advantage, that a detail of the preparation, com- 
merce, and of the ſeveral kinds, cannot fail of being ac- 

CcCeptable. ä 
$ea-SALT, is made of the ſea-water, thickened by frequent 
evaporations, and at length chryſtallizzd. Of fſea-ſalt 
there are two kinds; that which requires the ſun's rays 
to give it its conſiſtence, called, from its brown colour, 
bay ſalt; and that which receives its conſiſtence from 
the heat of a fire, called white ſalt, They uſe either this 
or that manner of preparation, according to the diſpoſi- 
ſition of the coaſts where it is made. If the coaſts be 
down, or hills of ſand, the ſalt is made by fire, in cop- 
per or leaden veſſels. If the coaſts be flat and low, 
eſpecially if the bottom be a little clayiſh, the ſalt is 
chryſtallized by the action of the ſun, i here is nothing 
very conſiderable of either kind in England ; ſome indeed 
we have of the latter, as at Shields in Northumberland, 

and of the former in the iſle of May. France is the princi- 
pal place for theſe ſalts; more being made there than in 
all Europe, perhaps in all the world beſide ; and it is from 
thence other nations are chiefly furniſhed therewith : " 
therefore it is proper to deliver the method of making it, 
as it is practiſed there. 
The chief coaſts for bay-ſalt are thoſe of Bretagne, Sain- 
tonge, and the pays d'Aunis The piincipal ſalt-works in 
the two latter places, are Brouage, Maran, and the iſle 
of Rhe. Thoſe in Bretagne are in the bay of Borneuf, 
Guerand, and Croiſil. For white ſalt, it is chiefly made 
on the coaſts of Normandy. But in the bay of Borneuf 
alone are computed above 20,000 conſiderable ſalt- works. 
Manner of making bay SALT, Low, marſhy grounds, dif- 
poſed by nature for the reception of the ſea-water when 
the tide ſwells, and provided with banks and fluices to 
retain the ſame, are called a falt-marſh. "Theſe ſalt- 
marſhes, the bottoms whereof they ram with a deal of 
care, are divided into ſeveral pits or baſons, ſome greater, 
others leſs, ſeparated by little dikes 13 or 14 inches 
broad; and into theſe baſons, when the ſeaſon is at hand, 
they let in the ſea-water. EY Zh 
The ſalt- ſeaſon is from the middle of May to the end of 
Auguſt 3 in which time the mes being long, and the ſun's 


but is found to increaſe the quantity. 


| Iſlands, and other places; particularly the iſland of Ty 


Method of making white ſalt. The white (alt of Norman 


which the riſing tide has covered and impregnated yil __ 


S AL 
rays ſtrongeſt, the ſalt is raiſed 
than in any other ſeaſon. . the ling ett 
tley take care the baſons be well cleared of 1 vn, 
left in them during the winter to k dae habe 
The water is admitted to che height of = n Or 
aſter firſt having let it reſt and warm t 9 
in large reſervoits without the works 
in lukewarm. The water admitted, the flu 
and the reſt of the work left to the wind _— i 
The ſurface of the water being ſtruck and ag elan. 
direct rays of the luminary, thickens at beg ue 
tibly, and becomes at length covered du. . he 
cruſt ; which, hardening by the continuance of 
is wholly converted into ſalt. The water in hk 
tion, is ſo hot, that the hand cannot be put int 1 
out (calding it. When the ſalt has received awd 
tion, they break it with a pole, upon which it links * 
bottom; whence being dragged out apain, the 1 
ſome time in little heaps, about the edge of * 
complete the drying; and at length in greater | 
taining ſeveral thouſand muids, which they cov q 
with ſtraw or ruſhes, to ſecure them from rain be 
* hy — at moſt fifteen days, 
the chry ſtallization of the ſalt, they o 
when the tide is riſing, for a freſh flock of —. Y 
gather the ſalt, till the ſeaſon is over. Rainy Ms . 
is very pernicious to the work; for rain-water mx; 
any quantity with the ſea-water, renders it uſek; 6 
that new water muſt be called in. The (lt i by 
when taken out of the pits, and is uſually tha 0 
without farther preparation: indeed in ſome placez g 
make it into white ſalt by refining, or boiling it in lin 
flat caldrons; which not only takes away its acrimony 


Pay ſalt is alſo made in Portugal, the Cape de Verd 
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tuga, near the coaſt of Terra Firma in America, wid 
ſupplies the American colonies. 


is made by refining the bay ſalt, but has this cal 
naturally when taken out of the pits, To make i 
they gather a muddy ſand on the flats of the fiv 
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its waters for ſeven days. This ſand being remoredint 
pits for the purpoſe, diſcharges itſelf by degrees of all th 
water, which filtrates through ſome ſtraw wherewith l 
bottom of the pit is filled, and trickles into veſſels {eta 
r tofreceive it; of which water they make tt 
alt. . 
Their furnaces are of earth, and their boilers of la 
each furnace bai g 4 leads, When the water whete 
with they har Mie the leads begins to boil, they tak 
off the ſkim, which riſes in abundance; and in propor 
tion as it diminiſhes, throw in freſh water, which the 
continue to ſkim as before. When it thickens, they kt 
it continually ſtirring, with a.crooked ſtick or lacle; a 
when the grain is formed, take it off the fire to pur 8 
The purifying is performed by letting it ſtand in lu 
oſier baſkets, where it drains itſelf of certain humid 
that remained: when dry, it is laid in heaps, and (i 
carried to the magazines, 
The commerce of white ſalt brings an immenſe prot 
France, though more to the King than the maker ® 
ſellers; the duty being 1-4th'part of the price it i (od 
The Engliſh and Dutch; as alſo, when they are at wa 
France, the Swedes and Danes, take moſt of the {alts 0 
the comte Nantois, paying for it, one year with anoth 
from 18s. to 28 s. ſterling per load. That of Guet : 
is preferred by the Engliſh and Iriſh to all the reſt, v 
belt and whiteſt. Yet that of Borneuf, though wy 
and heavier, is moſt uſed in France, as alſo throug 7 
the Baltic; particularly in Poland, where, belides * 
dinary ufes, it ſerves in tilling the ground, beige 


to warm it, and to prevent little vermin from 20 e 
the grain. | | Leer 
The Engliſh and Dutch have frequently drove hard, "nu moiſt 


; to U 
time of war, to do without the French ſalt, and to 


end have endeavoured to take ſalts from the 42 
Portugueſe; but there is a diſagreeable {1arpnen ©” 


(alt in 
Wed, is 
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of fiſh and fleſh. To remove. this, they 
with ſea-water, and a little French alc, 
boil 1 means of neutral nations, which not only 
but increaſes their quantity by one third. But it 
E. em their refining does not ſucceed to their w ſh, 
. erneſs whete with they return to the ſalts of Bre- 
dy ne * as any treaty has opened the commerce. 
Hb Rock SALT, is alſo called fal gemme, from a cer- 
Pi hineſs it has, which gives it ſome reſemblance to 
1 f e it ſhould have ſomething of the gem in its 
f there be nothing exaggerated in the account 
r. E ward Brown, who went down into the ſalt- mines 
a Hungar)'s gives us thereof in his travels. I ; 
dus (at was entirely unknown to the antients. Pliny, 
pe gives ſome curious things about falts, in Nat. 
* lib 30. c. 7. But we ſhall here content ourſelves 
& what well warranted relations could be got of the 
Titmines of Wiliſca in Poland, thoſe in the Upper Hun- 
co and thoſe in the mountains of Catalonia, which 
#k \ conſiderable article of commerce in thoſe ſtates ; 
bl being tranſported thence to the ſeveral neighbouring 
tions, Who cannot be conveniently ſupplied with ſea- 
00 of Poland. The Poliſh mines, in the village of 
Viliſca, five leagues from Cracow, were firſt diſcovered 
a 1251. Their depth and capacity are ſurpriſing. 
Vina them is found a kind of ſubterraneous republic, 
ich has its polity, laws, and families, and even public 
ads and carriages ; horſes being kept here to draw the 
to the mouth of the quarry, where it is taken up by 
deines. Theſe horſes, when once they are down, never 
ie light again; but the men take frequent occaſions of 
reathing the village-air. When a traveller is arrived at 
bott m of this ſtrange abyſs, where ſo many people 
e interred alive, and where ſo many are even born, and 
ave never ſtirred out, he is ſurpriſed with a long ſeries 
f lofty vaults, ſuſtained by huge pilaſters cut with the 
hiſſel, and which, being themſelves rock-ſalt, appear, 
the light of flambeaux, which are inceſſantly burning, 
s ſo many chry ſtals, or precious ſtones of various co- 


pe MS» 
natures 


ear, 
Ide 
he workmen uſing hammers, pickaxes, and chiſſels, as 
d ſtone-quarries, to ſeparate the ſeveral banks of ſtone. 
oon as the maſſive pieces are got out of the quarry, 
hey break them into fragments fit to be thrown into the 
I, where they are ground, and redu&d into a coarſe 
ina, cr flour, which ſetves all the uſcs of ſea-falt. 
the mines of Wiliſca there are two kinds of ſal gem- 
e the one harder and more tranſparent, and the 
ſuyttall zation whereof appears more perfect than that 
the other. This is the real ſal gemmz of the drug- 
4 and dyers. It cuts like chryſtal, and is frequently 
« for toys, chaplets, and little vaſes. The other is 
5 compact, and only fit for kitchen-uſes. One of the 
"It wonders of the place is, that through theſe moun- 
ins of sit, and along the middle of the mine, there 


th rivulet of freſh water ſufficient to ſupply the inha- 
=_”” 


daL r- mingg 


roi > of Upper Hungaty, are equally extra- 
? nary, Th , 5 
ers an ey are found in the mountains, two 
od: E from Eperies, a city in the county of Sarax, 
ar Wl | te river Tarhz. The depth is 180 fathoms. The 
a eral runs 


ore V. veins, ſo that pieces are ſometimes 
ch Fer than a hundred thouſand pounds weight; 
tlon 177 are afterwards reduced into pieces two 
ny » and 2 foot thick, for the convenience of draw- 
> em out of the mine. 


ner, and put to the mill to be ground, 


g e ſtone is a little brow 
"MES as white as if it h 
ES are found a 
te, yellow 
engrave 


The colour 
niſh ; and yet, when ground, 
ad been refined. Some of the 
s hard and tranſparent as chryſtal ; ſome 
and blue, fit for various works, whereon 


bad l U moi as on precious ſtones. The mine is cold 
50 to U ** whence there ariſes ſome difficulty in reducing 
ani ue, ;, ? powder, Of the water drawn out of it and 
6 and is made a blackiſh ſalt, which fattens cattle, 


urs, caſting a luſtre which the eye has much ado to 


rocks of ſalt are hewh in form of great cylinders 5 + 


When out, they are broke 


SAL 


al to. them, which renders them very unfit The SALT-mines .of Catalonia, in Spain, are found in the 


mountains of the duchy of Cardonna, and belong to the 


grandees of that name. Tt is the opinion of the countr 
people, that the ſalt grows again, and is reproduced after 
ſeveral years, in the places whence it had been dug: but 
the naturaliſts will ſcarce allow of ſuch a reproduction. 
I here is no doubt, however, but it vegetates, or grows 
ſometimes; which M. Tournefort proved by the ſpeci- 
mens he had of it in his cabinet. | 

"The alt is of four kinds; white, bay, red, and brilliant. 
The firſt is almoſt like common alt, only that it is not 
granulated. "The ſecond, of an iron and ſlate colour, 
has molt of the qualities of the white. The third, of a 


_ conſerve-roſe colour, only differing from the reſt by the 


8 


mixture of ſome bole, or earth, which gives it this co- 
lour. The fourth is a brilliant ſalt, yet tranſparent as 
chryſtal, which is the proper fal gemmæ of the druggiſts. 
Of this kind there is ſome blue, others green, orange, 
and red; but they all become white by grinding. Theſe 
four kinds of ſalt are found over each other in diſtinct 
ſtrata or beds; the commerce whereof is very conſider- 
able; and the Engliſh, when trade is prohibited with 
France, furniſh themſelves from hence. | 
Sal gemmz is to be choſen in large, bright, tranſparent 
pieces, eaſy to break, and dividing into little ſquare 
grains. It grows ted hot in the fire, like iron, but dif- 
ſolves eaſily in the air; yet the druggiſts waſh it, to 
give it the greater luſtre; but they take care to wipe it 
dry apain ſpeedily, | 
ALT drawn from ſprings. The method in England. is 
thus: near the ſpring, or place of the brine, is built a 
ſaltern, or boiling-houſe, with a convenience of con- 


veying the brine into it. The ſaltern is uſuilly ſeveral 


great flat pans, or boilers, each furniſhed with its grate 
and furnace. At Shields, and in other places on the 
eaſtern coaſt, where brine ſprings are wanting, they uſe 


ſea- water inſtead thereof; which at ſpring-tides is let 


into their ponds, called ſumps, and from thence pumped 
into the pans. The brine being in the pan, the fire is 


kindled ; and, after two hours time, the liquor begins to 
granulate, which is known by a thin ſkin riſing at the 


top: this they ſkim off into brine-tubs, that the brine 
which goes with it may not be loſt: and whereas all 
brines contain or yield ſand, which is ſuppoſed to petrify 
in boiling ; for that if the liquor have been ſtrained be- - 
forehand, through brown paper, yet upon boiling it ſand 
will ariſe ; and the parts boiling violently in the middle, 
the ſand is caſt towards the corners, where it falls to the 
bottom of the pan before the ſalt precipitates ; therefore 
they rake it to the corner of the pan with a broad rake, 
and then take it with ladles, and put it into wooden veſ- 
ſels, open at one end, placed on ſtands. The ſand be- 
ing removed, that the ſalt floating in the liquor may 
precipitate, they ſhut up the vent-holes and door, and 
let the fire go out; and, in twelve hours time, the ſalt 
falls to the bottom, and grows hard; a liquor called the 
bittern remaining at top; which being again boiled away, 
yields more ſalt. To make the ſalt precipitate more 


readily, after the liquor is ſcummed, they frequently uſe 


ſome beef - ſuet and wine-lees, of each a like weight, 
melting and mixing them together, and putting an 
ounce of this mixture on the end of a ſlice, turn it round 
in the liquor till it be ſpent: then, after two hours at 


moſt, open the vent-holes and door, quicken the fire, 


ſalt is found lying at the bottom fit to be removed. 


and lade away the liquor in a good meaſure, and 1 
ES. 
now raked upon one fide, taken out, and put into cribs, 
or veſſels, like hay racks, with looſe ribs on each ſide, 
ſo cloſe to one another, that an half crown will ſcarce 
go between. Here, after eight hours draining, it is found 
a hard granulatad ſalt, and may be taken away, but yet 
continues dripping three weeks; and afterwards, if not 
often moved, will become rocky. The liquor in the pan, 
called bittern, is to be all taken out, except alittle to keep 


the pan from burning, drained from the ſalt, or caſt 


away, or reſerved for ſaltpetre-makers, and the pan im- 
mediately filled with freſh brine for another boiling. A 
pan of brine, of moderate ſtrength, in eight hours time, 
will be compleatly made into ſalt, with the expence of 

| 81 a buſhel 


1 


r 


a buſhel and a half of coals, which will make a pan of 


ſalt, from two buſhels and a, half to four byſhels, or more, 
according as the liquor is in ſtrength. This ſalt they 
ſometimes mould into the form of ſugar-loaves, in which 
ſlate it will keep dry without fire, and that for a long 
time. At Nantwich they bake the loaves twice or thrice 
in an oven, and keep them in a ſtove, or the chimney- 
corner, . vue e ee A 


Sa Lr from brine raiſed by the ſun. In ſome parts of Eng- 


land, as at Limington, Port-ſea, and a few other places, 
they uſe water, raiſed by the ſun, and then boiled; which 
they find preferable to the natural brines of ſprings, thoſe 
being always found either too weak or too ſtrong. To 


' this end they have ſeveral ponds or ciſterns, called ſun- 


ponds, built with mud, and well expoſed to the ſun, with 
little channels to convey the brine from them all to a large 


| ſhallow reſervoir, called the common ſun pan, not exceed- 


K 


ing 7 or 8 inches in height. Here the liquor is left to 
mellow, from 12 to 24 hours, or till it will bear a hen's 
egg new laid; and when it has attained a. ſufficient 
ſtrength, it is from thence derived by channels into the 
ciſterns, where the rain and ſun breed red worms, that 
cleanſe and purify the liquor, which ripens by age, and 
is rendered fitter for boiling which is performed in the 


. fame manner as has been already deſcribed. 
ALT upon ſalt, is bay ſalt diſſolved in ſea-water, or any 


other ſalt water, and with it boiled into white ſalt z which 


is the beſt kind of ſalt for curing fiſh, and keeping fleſh. 


See Duty, and Exciſe. | 

Several proviſions have been made by the ſtatutes rela- 
tive to the commerce and duty of falt ; whereby ſhips 
hovering on the coaſts, and not proceeding directly to 
ſome port, may be compeiled to come into port; and 


- in 20 days, either to enter the ſalt, or proceed on their 


voyage; on forfeiture of the ſalt, and double the value, 
to be recovered of the maſter. | 

Veſſels with ſalt from foreign parts, lying in any port, or 
riding on the ſea-coaſts, may be viſited and ſearched by 
the officers; and if any ſalt, not duly entered, be found 
on board any veſſel in which it was not imported, it is 
forfeited, or the velue; and the maſter is ſubjc to the 
ſame penalties and forfeitures, as if it had been landed 
without entry. - 


If not entered, or unladen within 20 days after the ſhip's - 


coming into port, or the ſhip not proceeding on her 
voyage to ſome other port; forfeited, and double the va- 
luc, to be recovered of the maſter, | 


If imported in ſhips under 40 tons, or otherwiſe than in 


bulk, except for the ſhip's proviſions, forfeited, and double 


the value. 
If of the produce or manufacture of Great Britain or 


Ireland, or other falt coming from Ireland or the Iſle of 


Man, may not be imported, or brought into any port or 
place of Great Britain, nor taken out of any ſhip or veſ- 
ſel, nor put on ſhore within any of the ſaid ports or 


places; upon forfeiture thereof, together with the veſſel, 


and all her tackle and apparel. 


Such ſalt may be ſeized within two months; and, if not 


claimed within 20 days, and ſecurity given for the value, 
the ſalt and ſhip are to be fold to the beſt advantage : ex- 
cept taken in for curing fiſh, or for the ſhip's proviſions, 
from any foreign parts; the duty whereof muſt be paid 
within 10 days, upon forſciture, and double the value : 
alſo except ſhips forced in by ſtreſs of weather, &c. 
provided the duty be repaid within 20 days after arri- 
val, and before relanding : likewiſe if carried coaſtwiſe 
by certificate; or taken in by fiſhermen to cure fiſh at 
ſea ; upon oath before the ſalt-officer, that it was taken 
on board from ſome port of Great Britain, mentioning 
the place, and not out of any veſſel at fea. _ 
Salt imported from Jerſey, Guernſev, Sark, and Alder- 
ney, is. liable to the ſame duties as any other foreign 
ſalt, | | | 
If taken in only for the ſhip's uſe, of for curing of fiſh, 
not entered, within 10 days after coming into port, and 
before the landing, &c. is forfeited, with double the va- 
que, by the maſter of the ſhip, or the owner of the ſalt. 
Foreign ſalt, landed before entry, and the exciſe-duty be 
ſatisfied, or without a warrant from the collector, or of- 
ficer appointed for the duty on ſalt, is forfeited, or the va- 


liable ta the ſame penalties as if they had 5 lou, 


| houſe, there may appear to be a deficienc 


ex ported, confirmed by a certificate of the officer q 
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; und every Perſon 
The perſons in whoſe cuſtody ſuch (alt i; 


orters, unleſs they make i n the in 
bad "RATS Js is zppeat from whon f 
If embezzled after importation, and 
the forfeiture is 20 8. for evety Au. 8 Via 
If cellared and locked up, may not be ike 
a warrant or permit for the conveyance; u * 
thereof, beſides 10 8. per buſhel, and 20 |, . Orfeity 
offence ; to be recovered of the importer hy ; 
rſon concerned in the removal, eg 
mporters to be charged with the full quant 
cellared; though, upon clearing ſuch ce 
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lar Or wur 


At the end of every fiſhing-ſeaſon, the officer ix 

aff account of the ſalt remaining, which mu wh 
with locked up as before; and the proprietors are G | 
liver them an account upon oath of the quantity d 0 


port of exportation, or of the red or white herringzent 

for home-conſumption, on which the ſaid ſalt had deen | 
But if delivered over by the proprietors to any other 
ſons for the curing of fiſh, it muſt be ſo expreſſed ul 
accompts, and made by oath or otherwiſe, tht i 

ſo uſed, upon forfeiture of 501. And the perſons to wh 
delivered, muſt upon oath likewiſe give an zccon 


the ſalt by them uſed in the curing of fiſh erm ſeited ; 
confirmed by the certificate of the officers of the yn Salt f. 
exportation. wiſe, * 
Such ſalt not ſo accounted for within three months, cocket 
uk expiration of each year, the forfeiture is 104, | given ' 
uſhel. | port ol 
Such ſalt as cannot be accounted for having been ſal ſalt-du 
given away, or uſed for any other purpoſe; the propr made 
tor, or the perſon to whom delivered, and the buyer, jult ce 
each of them to forfeit 20 8. per buſhel; one-third to prellec 
| 75 of his Majeſty, and the remainder to the informer uh 3 
uer. . | | 
In default of payment within 14 days, if ſuffcient e forfeit 
fects cannot be found, the offenders mult be ſent to dalt ſh 
houſe of correction, for any time not exceeding td periſh; 
months. : | port, 
Salt-fiſh cured with ſalt, delivered out of warchoul back ; 
not exported while good and merchantable, may be peace 
ſtroyed in the preſence of an officer, and his cenife expor 
thereof accepted inſtead of that for exportation. ing pl 
Foreign ſalt from Scotland into England, and al quant 
brought coaſtwiſe, may not be delivered, not à wt ment 
granted for the landing, till a certificate of the true 6 Not t 
tity on board, ſigned by the cuſtom and ſalt-olices taler 
the loading-port, be produced to the falt-offcer ob other. 
delivering-port ; and oath be made before the ſalt-ofi paid, 
by the maſter, mate, or boatſwain, that to his knovls ſome 
there has not been taken on board any ſalt {inet — 
came from ſuch port; upon forfeiture of double the! 1 
lue, and 108. per buſhel. = hef 
Part only of ſuch ſalt landed, and the ſhip 0! 4 = 
with the remainder, the quantity delivered mult de d SN 


tified by the officers, on the back of the coetth, I 
fire or other warrant ; or elſe by a ſeparate cettica Th h 
der the hand and ſeal of the officers. cot off periſh 
Officers at the delivering-port may demand 2" 


permit and cocket, and are to weigh the {ai - _ 
lading ; and if found to be more in weight 90 75 negli 
ſed in ſuch permit and cocket, the ſurplulage 7", — 
Maſters refuſing to ſhew the permit and coc * * e 
ſalt may be ſeized and demanded; and, if not; rol 
within four days, the ſalt is forfeited. beck, le which 
Salt for which the duties have been draw" way Colled 
dulently relanded, without entry and repay ther tity U 
duties, the offender is to forfeit double ebe ale If in 
and 10s. per buſhel, and to be ſubject to ** lleg deem 
nalties and forfeitures as in cale of fore g“ If ex 
landed. "ſe un entitl 
Salt landed in Ireland, not to have am) 2 = 
entered outwards for ſome port in Lrelan pe made 0 priete 
Salt ſhipped for Ireland, debentures not Mm the fe mand 


nor drawback allowed, till a certificate, 


ever 40 


mand 


SAL 


the collector of ſome port in Ireland, of the pati. 
ho : antity there landed, be produced; the drawback 
PAL be allowed for any more than ſuch quantity: 
be allowance for waſte, being 4 buſhels for 
buſhels of white ſalt, and 2 buſhels for every 
o buſhels of rock-falt. LEY | 
98 ſhipped for Ireland, and loſt at ſea by ſinking of the 
o or taken by enemies, upon due proof. made within 
oy. onths, by the oaths of two credible witneſſes, be- 
» ** juſlices of the peace at the general quarter- ſeſ- 
= and their certificate thereof produced. the draw- 
— de allowed, or the ſegutity vacated, 
— put on board any boat, barge, &c. in order to be 
ted to foreign parts, may not be taken out, unleſs 
to be put into the ſhip wherein it is to be exported; nor 
landed in Great Britain, except an the preſence: of a ſalt- 
officer 3 upon forfeiture: of the boat, &c. goods, and 
20 l. by every perſon concerned, or: © months impri- 
tiſonment. } ! 7 : | 
Ships laden with ſolt to be exported, drove into port by 
fires of weether, or other unavoidable neceſſity, ſalt- 
officers may go and remain on board till the ſalt be re- 
entered, or the ſhips proceed on their voyages. 
Such (alt my be rt landed within 20 days, upon due en- 
try, and repayment of the duty for the whole quantity 
entered out wards. | | | 
Refuſing officers to come on board, penalty 201. 
If unladen before due entry, or repayment of duty, for- 
feited ; with the whole cargo remaining on board. 


Silt ſhipped for exportation, or to be carried coaſt - 


wiſe, the particular quantity muſt be expreſſed in the 
cocket, - which muſt be ſigned by the ſalt- officer, 201 
given without fee or delay; and if the ſhip puts into a 
port of Great Britain, the officers of the cuſtoms and 
falt-duty may demand a fight thereof; and upon oath 
made before the collector or cuſtomer, that they have 
juſt cauſe to ſuſpect that there is leſs on board than ex- 
preſſed in ſuch cocket, the ſalt may be weighed. 
If, upon weighing, a deficiency be found, after a rea- 
ſonable allowance made for waſte, &c. the remainder is 
forfeited. 
Salt ſhipped for exportation, or to be carried coaſtwiſe, 
perilted by the ſinking of the ſhip before gone out of 
port, and before the exporter is entitled to the draw- 
back ; upon proof of ſuch Joſs before the juſtices of the 
peace at the general quarter-ſeffions, they are to grant the 
exporter or praprietor a certificate thereof; which be- 
Ing produced to the officers, they are to permit the like 
quantity therein mentioned to be brought without pay- 
ment of any duty of exciſe. * | 
Not to be ſhipped in order to be ſent coaſtwiſe by a re- 
tailer or ſhopkeeper, till it be made appear by oath or 
otherwiſe, before the officers, that the duty has been 
paid, or ſecured to be paid; or that it was bought of 
— other retailer, or ſhop-keeper, that had paid the 
uty. | e 
Upon reſhipping from any boat, &c. on board any ſhip 
to be carried coaſtwiſe; the maſter of the boat, &c. muſt, 
before any diſpatches be granted, make oath before the 
llt-officer, that it is truly reſhipped, and not augmented 
or diminiſhed ; upon forfeiture of double the value, and 
10 s. per buſhel, 
dalt belonging to Britiſh ſubjects, that has paid the duty, 
Periſhed or loft in any port of Great Britain, or ſhipped 
caltwiſe, and loſt at ſea, by ſtorms, &c. upon proof of 
uch loſs, and that it was not occaſioned by leakage, or 
negligence, made by the oaths of two or more credible 
witneſſes, whereof the maſter or mate to be one, before 
the juſtices of the peace at the general quarter-ſefſions ; 
are to prant a certificate of ſuch proof being made; 
* being produced to any of the officers appointed to 
1 ect the duty upon ſalt, he is to permit the like quan- 
ty to be bought free of exciſe. 
imported not of the product of Great Britain, to be 
emed foreign, and charged accordingly. 6 
ex . 
:Xported to the iſle of Man, Jerſey, or Guernſey, 
rages to the drawback. | 
* lalt-maker, importer of ſalt, or any refiner or pro- 
dor of rock. ſalt, refuſing, upon due requeſt or de- 
made by the ſalt-officer, in the day- time; or in the 


% 


SAL | 

night in the preſence of a conſtable or other lawful officer 
of the peace, to permit ſuch officer to enter his works, 

- warehoufes, or other places by him made uſe of for 
making, laying, refining, or keeping of ſalt, is to for- 
keit 401. for every ſuch offence. 

Rock-ſalt, ſalt rock, or refined alt, exported to parts 

beyond the ſeas; the exporter to be paid by the ſalt - of- 
| ficer, for every buſhel of rock-ſalt, or ſalt rock, after 


the rate of 65 lb. to the buſhel, and refined ſalt after 


the rate of 56 lb. to the buſhel, all the duties which have 
been paid for the ſame, within two days after demand, 

on a debenture, to be prepared by the collector of the 

cuſtoms, verified by the ſearcher as to the quantity ſhip- 

ped ; the oath of the exporter being firſt taken that the 
duties were paid, and that it is to be exported beyond the 
ſeas, and not relanded in Great Britain; which deben- 
ture is to be given without fee or reward. 

Rock or white ſalt not to be ſhipped on board any veſſel 
for exportation, or to be carried coaſtwiſe, without be- 
ing firſt weighed by the officers appointed by the com- 

miſſioners of exciſe, and a permit or certificate of the 

quantity obtained, upon penalty of forfeiture of the ſalt, 
and 108. per buſhel; unleſs the officer refuſes, or does 
not attend to weigh it, or refuſes a permit or certificate 
when weighed. | 

The officer refuſing ſuch: permit, which is to be given 

gratis, is to forfeit 51. to the perſon grieved. 

If carried coaſtwiſe, an allowance to be made for waſte ; 

3 buſhels for every 40 buſhels of white ſalt, and i buſhel 
and an half for every 40 buſhels of rock-ſalt. 

The allowance to be made but once, though the alt 
' ſhould be carried coaſtwiſe from ſeveral ports or mem- - 
bers of ports. 

Foreign or Engliſh rock or refined ſalt ; the exporter to 

have no greater allowance on prompt payment, and for 

waſte, and uporr exportation of the ſame, than what was 
= or ſecured for the duty at firſt. 

ngliſh ſalt to have 9 months, and rock-ſalt 12 months, 
for payment of exciſe, 

SAL.T-fih. See Cod- Fiſhery. | N 

SALTED hide. See Hide, 

SALT and. One of the Cape Verd iſlands, 
Verd iſlands. 

SALTER. A perſon who deals in ſalt, and furniſhes 
people with that article in trade, to ſalt meat, fiſh, and 
the like; without which foreign commerce would be at 
an end. | 

Dry SALTER, is a perſon who deals in logwood, cochi- 

nee], potaſhes, and ſuch goods; chiefly, like merchants, 
in the wholeſale way. | 

SALTERS, or dry ſalters, company of London, is of conſi- 
derable antiquity, as appears by the grant of a livery by 
Richard II. in 1394 ; but they were not incorporated be- 

fore the 1ſt of Elizabeth, on the 20th of July 1558; 
when, by letters-patent, they were incorporated by the 
title of The maſter, - wardens, and commonalty, of the 

art or myſtery of ſalters of London; the fraternity con- 
fiſting of a maſter, 2 wardens, 27 aſſiſtants, and a liver 
of 190 members; who have. a beautiful hall in St. 

Swithen's lane, and whoſe fine is 20 l. upon admiſſion z 
the company having a conſiderable eſtate, out of which 

they pay to charitable uſes about 5001. a year. 

SALTPETRE. A bitter, ſulphurous, or inflammable 
kind of ſalt, of great uſe in chemical preparation, the 
compoſition of gun-powder, dying, the glaſs- manufac- 
ture, and making aqua ſortis. All the ſaltpetre we 
have, M. Homberg obſerves, is drawn either from earths 
moiſtened, and manured with the excrements of ani— 
mals; or from old walls, and the plaiſter of ruined 
buildings, which have been filled with ſulphurous mat- 
ters, as well from the animals which inhabited them, as 

the ſoot penetrating them, and the air incompaſſing 
them, LS 

However, there is uſually a diviſion made of falt-petre 

into natural and factitious. Of native ſaltpetre there 

are two kinds; the firſt formed by a natural chryſtalli- 
zation of ſaline ſulphurous juices diſtilling in caverns, or 
along old walls. This is what they call ſaltpetre of the 
rocks, and the ſame with the aphronitre of the an- 


tients, 
6 The 


See Cape | 
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-- The ſecohd-is: furniſhed by the water of n dead lake in St. SAEV ADOR. The kapital of Brazil 
the territory of Ferrana in Egypt, called the:Nitrianiwa- ig 4 b . 
ters, exhaled and concotted._by:the heat of the fun; much SALVAGE money, 


after the manner of our bay falt. This is the natrum, or 
anatrum, of the antients; which our druggiſts call natron, 
now little uſed but in the bleaching of line. 

rtificial, or factitiaus SALTPETRE, is alſo of two kinds; 
the firſt, called by ſome mineral ſaltpetre, is procured in 
ſeveral places in the kingdom of Pegu, Agra, and other 
parts of India, in villages antiently populous, but now de- 


ſart; alſo in ſome places along the banks of the Wolga, 


that famous river, which, after- watering a good part of 
Muſcovy, empties itſelf into the Caſpian ſea. The ſalt- 
petre is here drawn from three different kinds of mineral 


- earths, black, yellow, and white. The beſt is that pro- 


cured from the black, as being freeſt from common falt, 


and needing no puriſying after it comes to us, to fit it for 


 mak+ng gon- powder, as the reſt dodo 


The method of working it is thus: two flat pits are 
dug; one of which they fill up with the mineral earth, 
turning water upon it for ſome time, and then tread it 
with their feet into the conſiſtence of pap, letting it ſtand 
two days for the water to imbibe and extract ali the falt 
therein. They then paſs the water into another pit, 
which ſtanding ſome time, it ſhoots and chryſtallizes into 
ſaltpetre. This they boil onte or twice, as they would 
have it more or leſs pure,  ſcumming it continually, and 


- filling it out into pots, holding 25 or 30 1b. each, and ex- 


poſing theſe to the air in clear nights; by which means, 
if there be any impurity, it ſinks to the bottom; they 
then break the pots, and dry the ſalt in tbe ſu n.. 

The ſecond kind of artificial or factitious ſaltpetre is that 
prepared from nitrous matters collected in old buildings, 
dove-houſes, and the middle of antient ruins, by means 


of lixiviums, or lees made of wood - aſhes, and ſometimes 


of thoſe of herbs. Of this there are great quantities made 
in France, particularly in the arſenal at Paris, where there 
is a corporation of ſaltpetre- makers appointed for that 
purpoſe. The ſaltpetre grained thus, they refine, by 
boiling it three or four times, and paſſing it ſucceſſively 
through ſeveral lees. und A CET AA 
The Engliſh Eaſt India company import conſiderable. 
quantities of ſaltpetre from Bahar and Bengal, where it 
is bought for about 10s. a hundred, and fold in Eu- 
rope for 508. | wr) 
Some naturaliſts pretend, that the earths, which have al- 
ready ſerved for ſaltpetre, may be re-animated, and made 
fit to ſerve again, by keeping them covered for 12 or 
14 years, and watering them with the ſcum of the ſalt- 
petre, or even with brine. Good common faltpetre 
ſhould be well cleanſed, white, dry, and as free from 
common ſalt as poſſible. The beſt refined ſaltpetre is that 
whoſe chryſtals are the longeſt, largeſt, and fineſt. 


Philoſophers generally allow the air to be impregnated 


with a volatile nitre, or ſaltpetre, which is thence com- 
municated to plaiſter and mortar. .-It is probable it may 
derive it from ſoot and ſmoak, which are actually found 
to abound with volatile ſalt, of a nitrous nature. Dew 
and rain are ſuppoſed to fertilize the ground principally 
by their bringing down this nitre. | 

Saltpetre has a property of rarifying, or expanding itſelf 
to a prodigious degree. It is hence gun-powder derives 


its force, whereof faltpetre is the principal ingredient ;. 


for it is computed, that, when inflamed, it takes up 
above 10,009 times the ſpace it poſſeſſed before.” See Gun- 

powder. | 

There is abundance of chemical preparations made with 

ſaltpetre, as ſpirit of nitre, aqua regalis, aqua fortis, 

chryſtal mineral, ſal polychreſt, butter of nitre, and 

others. ow 
SALTSBURG. Capital of the archbiſhoprick of Saltſburg, 


in the circle of Bavaria, in Germany, is ſituated on the 


river Saltza, in 13 deg, of E. lon. and 47 deg. 45 min. 


of N. lat. 70 miles eaſt of Munich; being eſteemed one 
of the finett cities in Germany, baving a very good 
trade, eſpecially for ſalt, the produce of the falt-pits in 
that neighbourhood. | 
ALT-WORT. See Kal. fin | 
SALTZBURG. A town of Norway. See Denmark. 


America. 


ſtatute and civil law, to ſuch perſons as b. both by t 
faving merchandiſes and ſhips, veriſhia have liſted z 
by pirates, or enemies. | Hl Bas 

: By: the naval laws of Oleron, if a {; 


her voyage to be rendered 'unht to 
the ſeamen fave as much of the lading as ; 
can; if the merchants require their goods Poſſibly g 


miſed the people who helped him to fave the ſhi 
. third or che half part of the goods ſaved, for t p the 


dicature, it ſhall be conſidered the pain un z. 
have been at, and the reward be according} 
3 ut 


any regard to the promiſes made them by 
- cerned, in the time of their diſtreſs. 


- ſhe is diſabled, or periſhes by the fault 
his men, the goods that are ſaved ſhall 

ned by tempeſt 
what remains of the ſhip and goods ſhall be bro, th 
the freight, by the laws of Rhodes. And 
bave ordained, that if a ſhip be ſurpriſe 


wWhirlwinds, or wrecked at ſea, 


And ſor the charges of ſalvage, very great allowances 


depth of the water out of which they were fiſdec, whe 


ſalvage on the coaſt; and the fifth to him, that, favin 


a a fiſth part for the aving; and in France they allow one 


countries, every perſon of quality, or lord of a mand, 


thereof, ſhall within thirty days after be paid a realot- 


riſhable goods, are to be forthwith ſold ; 


.- tranſmitted into the Exchequer, 11 
the whole, for the benefit of the owner, who, nf f 


- * 


n 


"a. 


— 
% 
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is a recompence allowed 


Wreck, g 


; ſhi 
her lading to any place abroad, happens in oo With 


| 9 
he may deliver them if he pleaſes, they ang yay 
: © feigtt 


in proportion to the part of the voyage thit is 

and the coſts of the ſalvage: but if the maſter Perfonmey 

refit his veſſel, he may do it; and though wid 
(+ 


they ran therein; yet if ſuch © Can 


a Cauſe come defor 


the parties op 
If a ſhip puts to ſea with merchants goods, and 


of the maſter Or 


: be ſecures ; 
certain place free from danger. But if it —— ＋ 


witneſſes, that the misfortune was occaſio 


a contribution; and the maſter ſhall retain half the Ws 


the fame lay 


any perſon ſaving 
part of the wreck, ſhall have one-fifth of be 


have been made: as to the divers and (:]vers, the hal 
third, or the tenth, of the things ſaved, according tg the 


ther fifteen, eight, or one fathom ; alſo a tent) part for 


himſelf, carries ſomething with him. If the fhi 
periſh, and the goods be ſaved, then the goods (hall pe 
the tenth or fifth, as the difficulty of the faving theres 
ſhall require; and gold, filver, and the like, being'd 
eaſy tranſportation, ſhall pay leſs than goods of greater 
weight, and more burthenſome for carriage, which are 
foe danger. | 

here things are caſt up by ſhipwreck, or leſt throwh 
caſting in ſtorms, the laws of Rhodes allow to the finder 


third part for ſalvage. But, by the common cuſſom d 


&c. claims all his own, if it comes upon his hend; cot- ese 
trary to ſome ſea-laws, which give it to the finder. - 
Though, by the opinion of lawyers, the finders there 115 
ſhould do therewith as with other goods found up = 
land, they ought to proclaim the things to be font: We 


coming to the true owner or loſer; and if no ml 
claim the ſame, then the finder to keep them to lin 
ſelf. | POE : 

By the ſtatute 12th Anne, c. 11. all perſons required . 
conſtables, &c. who ſhall act in the ſaving aud preſervis 
any ſhip in diſtreſs on our ſea-coaſis, or the cares 


able reward for the ſame, by the maſter of the ſhip 10 
merchant; in default whereof, the ſhip or go0cs fo ſaved The 
ſhall remain in the cuſtody of the officers of the cuſtoms ah 
till payment be made: and if any difference ariſe avout * 
the ſalvage, three juſtices of peace ſhall adjuſt the qu, king 
tum to be paid to the perſons acting therein, which wou 
de binding to all patties, and recoverable in an 2c ta 
law. e | Th 

- And if goods thus ſaved are not claimed in twelve months, In 
they ſhall be ſold ; the juſtices taking an account wa tong 
in writing, ſigned by the officer of the cuſtoms, " ing; 


whoſe hands they are ſafely put; and if hy 


4 e {hall be 
charges deducted, the money ariſing by ſuch ae hal of 
with a fair account ©, 


8A M 


1 ore ohe of the barons of the Exchequer, 
of his property meſo receive the'ſame, 
ſhall upo ſons ſhall moleſt any one in ſaving the ſhip or 
or when ſaved ſhall deface the marks of any goods 
good the ſame be entered in a book for that purpoſe ; 
before ſons ſhall in 20 days make double ſatisfaction to 
4 tie ved, at the diſcretion of the two next juſtices, 
the el . ſhall be ſent to the houſe of correc- 
5 1 twelve months. See Mrecls. 

1 A river of Africa, on the coaſt of Cape Verd. 


VER. 


\LUTATION. A ceremony of faluting, greeting, or 
ing reſpect or reverence to any one. | 
> they ſalute by a diſcharge of cannon, which is 


er or leſs, with ball, or without, according to the 
— of reſpe& they would ſhow. ; a 
Ships always flute with an odd number of guns, gallies 
with an even number; and a veſlel under the wind of an 
ather is al ways obliged to ſalute firſt, 
Ts ſalute with muskets, is to fire one, two, or three vol- 
leys;3 which is a method of ſalutation that ſometimes pre- 
cedes that of the cannon, and is chiefly uſed on occaſion 
np cannon, they alſo ſometimes ſalute or hale with 
the voice, that is, a joint ſhout of all the ſhip's com- 
ny three times 3 which ſalutation alſo occaſionally ob- 


tzins where they carry no guns, or do not care to dif- 
charge any. 


0 Saluting with the flag, is performed two ways, either by 
h holding it cloſe to the ſtaff, ſo as it cannot flutter; or by 
7 friking it ſo that it cannot be ſeen at all, which is the 
9 moſt reſpectful ſalutation. i 

8 Saluting with ſails, is performed by hovering the top-ſails 
5 half way of the maſts: but only thoſe veſſels which carry 


Ro guns, ſalute with the fails. 

When there are ſeveral ſhips of war together, the com- 
mander alone ſalutes. 
Z, Saltz, or Sultx. A ſort of brine, or pickle made 
of (alt, diſſolved by the coldneſs or moiſture of a cellar, 
LMACHI. A city of Perſia, conſiderable for its cloth- 
trade, See Per ſia. 

MBALLAS, or Samblas iſlands, are ſituated in the 


in 81 deg. of E. lon. and 10 deg. of N. lat. 80 miles E. 
of Porto-Bello, none of them inhabited, but claimed by 
the Spaniards, as belonging to the neighbouring conti- 
nent of Darien, 7 | | 
MBOUC. An odoriferous wood, brought by ſuch Eu- 
ropean nations as trade to the Guinea coaſt, by way of a 
preſent to the negro kings, who eſteem it greatly. The 
is of Florence is uſually joined thereto, that the preſent 
may be better received. 

LMBRE, A river of the Netherlands, which riſes on 
the confines of Picardy ; and running for the moſt part 
N. E. through Hainault, paſſes by Maubeuge and Charle- 
Toy, falling into the Maes by Namur. 

IMGAEL. A town of Perſia, having a good cotton- 
trade, See Perſia. 

MIAN earth. A kind of bole, or aſtringent earth 
brought from the iſland of Samos, in the Ægean ſea, 

The beſt is called by Dioſcorides collyrium, becauſe uſed 


ſhip a in medicines of that name: it is white, very light, ſoft, 
© ed ſiable, well-taſted, and a little glutinous on the tongue. 
uſtons here is another kind harder, fouler, and more gluti- 
. about nous, called after ſamias z becauſe little ſhining ſtraws 
e qual ae frequently found in it, diſpoſed like little ſtars. Each 


ad is eſteemed very aſtringent, proper to dry, and draw 


wounds; having much the ſame qualities as the Arme- 
man bole, 


month, 4 is alſo an Armenian tone, taken out of the mines 
thered 4 e ſame iſland ; which is white, and ſticks to the 
Ns, IN , due when applied to it: it is held aſtringent and cool- 
be fe % being alſo uſed by the goldimiths' to burniſn their 
ad aftet £0 G, and give it a luſtre. 

ſhall i " d, or Samalis, An exceeding rich Venetian ſtuff, 
-ount d r ed with leaves of gold, but little known at preſent; 
on pte e tome pieces are ſtill ſent to Conſtantinople. 


Sd. An iſland in the Turkiſh Archipelago, ſituated 


ia ay deg.” 30 min. of E. Ion. and 37 0 


whom there are about 12,000 on the iſland. 
SAMOTHRACIA. A ſmall iſland i 


N One of the Daniſh iſlands. 


SAND. A fine, hard, gravelly ſort of earth, or rather 


waſh their ſand before they uſe it. _ 
Some diſtinguiſh a male ſand, which is of a deeper co- 


American ocean, or North ſea, near the coaſt of Darien, 


SAND, in agriculture, denotes one of the three uſual kinds 


SAND, is alſo applied to dry crumbling earths; which, 
SANDARAC, or Sandaracha, in natural hiſtory and che- 


 SANDARACH, is the ſame with what is called red arſe- 


S AN 


; g. 30 min. of N. 
lat. 39 miles ſouth of Smyrna, in the Celeb Aa, ſub- 
ject to the Turks; but inhabited by Greek chriſtians, of 


n the Zgean > 
near the coaſt of Thrace or Romania. * 


See Denmark: 

White and blue cotton cloths, brought from the 
Eaſt Indies, particularly from Bengal. The pieces of the 
white are 9 ells 1-3d in length, and 5 ths in breadth z 


the blue being 11 ells 1- 4th in length, and 7-8ths in 
breadth. 


ſtones, divided into ſmall grains; of great uſe in build- 
ing, and many other arts and manufactures, as glaſs - 
making, plumbery, foundery, and building. 

There are three kinds of ſands, diſtinguiſhed by the 
places whence they are drawn; as pit-ſand, river-ſand, 
and ſea- ſand. 

The uſe of ſand in building, is as an ingredient in mortar 
for which purpoſe pit- fand is of all others the beſt, and 
of pit-ſand the whiteſt is always the worſt : of river- 
ſand, that found in the fall of waters is the beſt, becauſe. 
moſt purged : but ſea-fand is the worſt. + | 
Pit-ſand, as being fat and tough, is moſt uſed in walls 
and vaults: river ſand ſerves for rough cafting, | 
All ſand is good in its kind, if, when ſqueezed and 
handled, it crackles ; and if, being put on a white cloth, 
it neither ſtains nor makes it foul. That ſand is bad, 
which, mixed -with water, makes it dirty and muddy, 
or which has been long in the air, for ſuch will retain 
much earth and rotten humour ; therefore ſome maſons 


lour than another ſort in the ſame bank or bed, called fe» 
male ſand. 

The ſand whereof glaſs is made, is white and gritty, full 
of little ſparkling grains. See Glaſs. 
The ſand uſed by founders is foffile ; being properly a yel- 
low fat earth, whereof they make their moulds, for the 
caſting of ſmall work; whence it is they ſay caſting in 
ſand. See Foundery, 
The plumbers alſo uſe ſand to mould ſeveral of their 
works, particularly large ſheets. To prepare the ſand 
for theſe ſheets, they wet it lightly, ſtir and work it with 
a ſtick, then beat and plain it. See Plumbery. 
Sands may be divided into ſharp and ſoft. Sharp or rag 
ſand is that compoſed of tranſparent pebbles naturally found 
in the mountains; of this again there is ſome fine and 
white; or grey, reddiſh, or brown; others coarſe, either 
of a gricſly or brown colour, 5 
Soft or ſmooth ſand, is that mixed with flat particles from 
lime ſtone, with micæ of glittering particles, either ſil- 
ver-like, as the ſca-ſand about the Scilly iſlands; or gold- 
like, as in Cleveland. 


of ſoil, which are ſand, clay and earth, or loam. 
M. de la Quintinie attributes all the difference we find in 
ſoils to the different quality of the ſ-nds mixed in them. 
Soft ſarids, according to him, make a ſoft, gentle earth; 
unctuous ſand, a fat earth; and coarſe ſands, a rough 
untractable earth. 


wanting fatneſs to bind them together, the wind caſily 
breaks into duſt, and carries them away. 


miſtry. A preparation of orpiment, made by fuſing it 
by a cloſe fire into a red friable maſs. See Orpiment. 


nic and realgar. See Arſenic, and Realgar. | 
It is alſo called ſandaracha Grecorum, in oppoſition to 
the gum ſandarach. Some diſtinguiſh two ſorts of Gre- 
cian ſandarach; the natura), which is that above de- 
ſcribed; and the f-Qtitious, which is only ceruſs exalted 
by the fire, and burnt into a kind of minium: but both 
of them are poiſon. Ste Lead, Ceruſs, and Sandyx. 
Gum SAN DARACRH, is a White gum, oozing out of the 
trunk and thick branches of the great juniper-tree, by 
inciſions made in the heat of the ſummer. Thefſmail or 
common juniper yields very little ſancarach ; but its fruit 
; | 8 K. | yields 


SAN 


yields oils, waters, ſalts, 
pute in medicine. Alen d al 
The gum ſandarach is an ingredient in varniſh; with 
which, melted in oil of turpentine, is made the fictitious 
varniſh now uſed by painters and cabinet-makers. 
It is alſo reduced into an impalpable powder, and uſed to 
prevent paper from imbibing ink. The beſt is in fine 
white tears, free of duſt, with which the Engliſh and 
Swedes drive a conſiderable trade, Some will have it, 
that the gum of the juniper is not the right ſandarach, 
but that of the oxycedrus, or leſſer cedar. 
' SANDERS. An Indian wood, very much valued; of a 
red, yellow, and white colour. See Santalum. 
SANDEVER or Sandiver. The droſs of glaſs, or the 
ſcum that ariſes from the aſhes of the herb kali, uſed. in 
the making of glaſs. See Glaſs. | 
SANDWICH. A port-town of Kent, ſituated 10 miles 
| eaſt of Canterbury, being one of tbe cinque ports. ' 
SANDYX. A kind of minium, made of ceruſs, or ra- 
ther lead, calcined and rubified, called alſo factitious ſan» 
darach. See Lead, and Sandarach. 
It is of little uſe in painting; the real minium, or ver- 
milion, to which it is ſubſtituted, making a much bet- 
ter, brighter, and more durable colour, | 

SANEQUIN. A ſort of cotton, brought from Smyrna. 

SANGLARGAN. A medicinal drug for ſtopping blood, 
brought from China: but, in all probability, this drug 

is only the dragon's blood. See Dragon's blood. 

SANGUINE fone. A kind of jaſper, brought from New 
Spain, of a dark brown colour, marked with ſpots of 
blood red. See Jaſper. | 
The Indians cut it in form of a heart, and uſe it in he- 
morrhages, immoderate menſes, and other fluxes of blood. 
The patient applies it, by graſping it in his right hand, 
having firſt dipt it in water; but they ſometimes alſo 
hang it on the part whence the blood flows. 

SANGUIS draconts, in pharmacy. See Dragon's blood. 

SANTA. A money of accompt ; being a term at Ban- 
tam, and in all parts of the iſland of Java, as alſo in ſome 
neighbouring iſlands, for a certain number of caxas, 
ſtrung together upon a ſtraw, | 
The ſanta is of 200 caxas; and 5 ſantas make the ſa- 
pocou, worth about 34 d. ſterling. | 

SANTA Clara. An iſland in the Pacific ocean, f1+ 
tuated in the bay of Guyaquil, near the coaſt of Peru, in 
80 deg. of W. lon. and 5 deg. 15 min, of N. lat. 80 
miles S. W. of the city of Guyaquil. 

SANTA Cruz, A port-town of the iſland of Cuba, in 
North America, ſituated on the north- ſide of the iſland, 
in 85 deg. 30 min, of W. lon. and 22 deg. 30 min. of 
N. lat. 60 miles eaſt of Havannah. | 

SANTA Fe. The capital of New Mexico, in North America, 
ſituated in 109 deg. of W. lon. and 36 deg. of N. lat. 
100 miles N. of the city of Old Mexico, and 700 miles 
welt of the river Miſſiſſippi. | 

SANTA Fe de Bagotta. The capital of Terra Firma, in 
South America, ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the river Mag- 
dalena, in 74 deg. of W. lon. and 4 deg. 30 min. of N. 

lat. 360 miles ſouth of Carthagena. 

SanTA Maria. A town of America, in the province of 
Darien, or Terra Firma Proper, ſituated on the river 
Santa Maria, a little eaſt of the bay of Panama, 100 
miles S. E. of the city of Panama. | 

SANTALUM, Santal, or Sanders. A hard, heavy, odorife- 
rous, medicinal wood, brought from the Eaſt Indies; of 

ſome repute as a drier, abſorbent, and ſweetener. There 
are ſantals of three different colours, citrine, white, and 
red. The trees whence they are taken are all of the ſame 
kind ; and it is ſuppoſed their different colours only ariſe 
from the difference of climates where they grow ; ſome 
ſay, from the different parts of the tree they are taken 
from. They are all held to be a little aſtringent, to 
ſtrengthen the heart and brain, and to ſtop vomiting z 
being frequently uſed in diet-drinks, and medicated ales, 
againſt ſcorbutic complaints, The tree is about the height 
of the European walnut-tree; its leaves reſemble thoſe 
of the lentiſcus; its lowers are blue, bordering on black; 
its fruit of the ſize of the cherry, green at firſt, but 
blackening as it ripens, and of a faint taſte. The citrine 
ſantal is eſteemed the beſt; it is brought from China and 


ſpirits, and extracts of ſome ro- 


* 
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Siam; being yellow, heavy, and of a good fell; 


medicine, and alſo by the perfumers,” The uſelig dubtuck 
tal is leſs odoriferous, and is ht from dae fan. dove T. 
mor. The red bas the leaſt ſmell of the thus, fle N. Als, | 


moſt aſtringent; being 
SAN TILLANA. A city and port-tow 


SANTORINI. An iſland of the T 
ſituated 40 miles S. E. of Melos, 


iſland ſeems to be a pumice-ſtone rock, 
{ 
ſea by.a volcano, as were two or three othe © Out ft 


SAONE. A river of France, which riſes; 


SAPAN. A name given by the Dutch 


SAPIENZ A. An iſland and cape in the 


SAPOCOU. A money of accompt in the iſland of Jan, 


SAPPHIRE. A precious ſtone, of a beautiful aue 


males. The ſapphires of Pegu are moſt eſteemed, wil 


ſome alſo brought from Calicut, Cananor, and Ceylon 


the ſecond place among precious ſtones, as that next i 
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n Lorrai 
ſouth through Burgundy ; then paſſing by Gy 
þ Chaloy 


and Maſcon, falls into the Rhine at Lyons, 


to the 
brought from Japan; of which there ——_ 


the large and the ſmall ; which latter | 
bimaes. See Brazil wood. e . 


ſea, on the S. W. point of the Morea, wrights, 


Som ſituated 60 miles ſouth of the Nan 425 i | 
1 eg. 15 min. of E. lon. and 36 deg, 4j ni, ; \RDIAN 
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and ſome neighbouring iſlands, compoſed of ʒ ſantas, ad 
each ſanta of 200 caxas. See Santa, and Cars, 


{ky-blue colour; tranſparent, yet exceedingly hard, ſox 
ſcarce to bear being engraven, 
Different colours conſtitute different kinds thereof; th 
deepeſt blues being eſteemed males, and the whiteh t 


are found in the ſame mines as the rubies. There art 


from which laſt place Europeans might be furniſhed wi 
abundance, if the king of the iſland did not prohibit 
commerce thereof with foreigners. The ſoft water li 
phires of Bohemia and Sileſia are of ſome account, thou 
far inferior to the oriental ones, both in the brightneb 0 
their blue, and the firmneſs of their texture. Man 
people value the ſapphire beyond the ruby, and give | 


diamond; though others give that place to the ny 
Some authors affirm, that a ſapphire, being heated to 
certain degree, between two crucibles Juted together 
loſes all its colour, and becomes perfectly white; f 
to deceive. even the jewellers themſelves, and make 
= for a diamond. | | 
ruggiſts ſell two kinds of ſapphires, uſed in theconit 
tion of hyacinth, the one red, the other blackiſh: ) 
laſt, by reaſon of the deep tincture they give that med 
cine, are very improperly uſed there: the former are lil 
reddiſh ſtones, of the ſize of pin-heads, very hath u 
difficult to pulveriſe. — 
Some rank the cat's-eye in the number of ſapphires, wi 
is a gem remarkable for a fine diverſity of colour, 
well as for its hardneſs, and bears a poliſh equal W 
that of the true ſapphire. _— 
The chemiſts make ſeveral preparations of lhre, a 
ſalt, a tincture, an eſſence, a water, and an vl "Me 
being few diſeaſes but they pretend e — 
cure by remedies compoſed thereof. The oY 
attribute ſtill more ſtrange virtues to this ant 7 
it grows foul, and loſes its beauty, when Wore j 
ſon that is of a lecherous nature. betete 
SAPPHIRE rubies, are certain precious mon, 
blue and red; which, in effect, are pony 
whoſe colour is not perfectly formed. = F 6 int 
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province of Abex in Africa, ſituated in 3 des welt 
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Mecca, and ſubject to Turky. 3 8 
SAR. A river of Germany, which riſes 1 any of Mar 
running north enters Lorrain 3 it then pe wo 


SAR 
darbruck, and Sarburg, falling into the Moſelle a little 


Ys term in the Mogut's territories for large 
RAJ, in the greater part of the towns, much of the 
— European inns, but leſs than the caravanſeras; 
merchents being received there wich their merchandiſe, 
ertain duty. 5 
on 80 0LLA. A — oozing out of a thorny tree, 
5 with or without inciſions. Neither authors nor 
el 3 are agreed as to the place where it grows; 
= ſaying it is in Perſia, others in ve ee It 
urope in grains, or in tears of different co- 
pre 4 white, ſometimes yellow, and ſome- 
= l ed; but all equally good, at gar wy every 
" heir taſte is bitter, accompanied with ſomewhat o 
A ſweetneſs. It is eſteemed warm and dry- 
. yery good to conſolidate and heal wounds, from 
hence it has its name. It is ſometimes alſo uſed in col- 
hun to ſtop defluxions, and take off ſpecks in the eye. 
DAM. A port-town of Holland, ſituated on the 
von- ſde of the Wye, in 4 deg. 30 min. of E. lon, and 
c20eg. 38 min. of N. lat. 7 miles N. W. of Amſter- 
am, where are the greateſt magazines of ſhip- timber 
ind naval ſtores in the world; and ſuch number of ſhip- 
rights, that it is ſaid they could formerly build a man 
of war every day of the year, if there was a neceſſity 
it | | 
olax. A precious ſtone, of a blood colour, half 
tranſparent]; being the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
a cornelian. See 14 wry 5 : RIP i 
The moſt beautiful ſardians, are thoſe brought from about 
Babylon; thoſe of Sardinia, from whence they take 
their name, are in the ſecond claſs. There are others, 
and thoſe no contemptible ones, found near St. Mauro 
in Albania in Turky _ other very _ ones about 
the Rhine, as alſo in Bohemia and Sileſia, To give 
them the greater luſtre, it is uſual, in ſetting them, to lay 
filver-leaf underneath. The ſardian is moſt uſed for 
ſeals, as graving eaſily, yet _— a fine poliſh. F 
\RDINIA. An iſland of the Mediterranean, ſituated be- 
tween $ and 10 deg. of E. lon. and between 39 and 41 deg. 
of N. lat. bounded by the ſtrait which divides it from Cor- 
lea, on the north; by the Tuſcan ſea, which blows be- 
twixt this iſland and Italy, on the eaſt ; and by ather parts 
of the Mediterranean ſea on the ſouth and weſt ; being 
adout 140 miles long, and 60 broad; a warm country, 
Bot gap very healthful, ſubje to the King of 
adinia, Duke of Savoy. See Itah. 
IRDONYX,. A kind of precious ſtone, partaking partly 
of the Sardian, and partly of the onyx ; being ſemitran- 
bent, and reddiſh, bordering on white, ſomewhat like 
the nail of the hand : but in ſome the red inclines to 
jellow, It is brought from the Eaſt Indies, Arabia, and 
pw as wes anciently much uſed for fine veſſels. 
gate and Sardian, | 
IRR, Alittle iſland between Guernſey and Jerſey, and 
the coaſt of Normandy in France, ſubject to Great Bri- 
tain, See Britiſp Iſlands. 
* of wool, otherwiſe called Pocket, is half a ſack. 
MASI, Black, or French corn. See Corn. 
ELLA. A — — denn In Mow 
chiefly uſed in decoctions, and potions for the ve- 
= liſeaſe ; being eſteemed a great abſorbent and ſweet- 
* N hot account gre how as tea, Its 
5 is the part in uſe, divides itſelf into a great 
3 hlaments, 6 or 7 feet long, of the thickneſs 
. quill ; it Is browniſh without ſide, and white within, 
- Aqui with two red ſtreaks, The branches creep 
C tune, 2 the trunks of other trees, in the 
y does. 


de good, it muſt be ver 5 þ 
5 y dry, its filaments long, 
=, » have, and in cleaving muſt not yield any duſt : 
wü oiled in water it muſt give it a red tincture. Some 
. aus much doubt the medicinal virtues of this root, 


» It does n i . A 
bucher 2 diſcover much, either in taſte, ſmell, or 


ments of wh 


ole root are thicker, growing in the iſland 


here is another kind of ſarſaparilla, the fila- 


of 
T12nan, on the coaſt of Brazil; but not eſteemed = 


SAU 


ſo good as the former. A third kind 
Ruſſia, whoſe roots are ſtill bigger, 
but to burn, 

SASSAFRAS, A yellow odoriferous wood, of a briſk aro« 
matic ſcent, ſomewhat reſembling fennel ; being the pro- 
duce of a tree of which there are whole foreſts growing 
” 1 and Virginia. The natives call it pav ama 3 

e Spaniards and French cinnamon- wood 3 becauſe, at 
the conqueſt of that country, under Ferdinand Soto in 
1558, they imagined this to have been the true cinvamoa 
tree, The Principal virtue of the lignum ſaſſaftas lies in 
its bark, which was formerly ſold at an incredible price, to 
be uſed with ſarſaparilla and eſquilina, in the cure of the 
venereal diſeaſe, It is very dry and hot, tho* not quite 
ſo much as the guaiacum. Et 
It is uſed in ſome families as a common tea, which the 
ſhavings of it make agreeably enough; but the ſcandal of 
being a medicine in venereal caſes, prevents a deal of good 
being done by it. It is eſteemed in the gout, ſciatica, 
and green- ſickneſs. The beſt is that covered with a thick 
bark, reddiſh and rough ; of a ſharp taſte, and a ſtrong 
aromatic ſmell, ; 

SASSE, in ſome of the Engliſh ſtatutes; denotes a kind of 
wear with flood-gates, commonly uſed in navigable rivers 
for the damming and looſing the ſtream of water as oc- 
caſion requires, for the better paſſing of boats and barges. 

SAT. A meaſure uſed at Siam for grain, and dry fruits : 
40 of which make the ſeſt, and 40 ſeſts the cohi. Some 
think the ſeſt contains 100 catis, and by eſtimating 100 
catis at 126 lb. avoirdupoiſe, the ſat would be about 3 lb. 
and the cohi 5000 Ib, . 

SATALIA; A port town of Pamphylia, in Leſſer Aſia. 
See Turkey, | 
SATTIN. A kind of ſilken tuff, very ſmooth and ſhin- 
ing; the warp of which is very fine, and ſtands out; 
the woof coarſer, and hid underneath ; whereon depends 
that gloſs and beauty which gives its price. There are 
ſome ſattins quite plain; others flowered with gold or 
filk ; ſome wrought, and others ſtriped : all the varieties 
in the fabric of ſattins being made by uſing new warps 
or woofs. The fineſt ſattins are thoſe of Florence and 
Genoa; yet the French will not allow thoſe of Lyons to 
be any thing inferior thereto. The ſattins of Bruges 

have their warp of ſilk, and their woof of thread, 

India ſattins, or ſattins of China, are ſilken ſtuffs, much 
like thoſe manufactured in Europe. Of theſe ſome are 
plain, either white, or of other colours; others worked, 
either with gold os ſilk, flowered, damaſked, or ſtriped. 
They are moſtly valued becauſe of their cleaning and bleach - 
ing eaſily, without loſing any thing of their luſtre : but 
in all other reſpects they are inferior to thoſe of Europa 
F. le Comte obſerves, that the Chineſe prepare their ſat- 
tins in oil, to give them the greater luſtre; but this makes 
the duſt liable to hang to them. See ST. 

SATTINET, or Sattinade, a very light thin ſort of ſat- 
tin, chiefly uſed by the ladies for ſummer night-gowns, 
and commonly ſtriped. 

SATURDAY-S!zop. A ſpace of time, in which formerly 
it was not lawful to take ſalmons, in the north, from Sa- 
turday evening till ſun riſing on Monday. 

SATURN. See Lead. 

SAVANNA. A town of. Georgia in North America, fi- 
tuated in 81 deg. 20 min. of W, lon. and 32 deg. of 
N. lat. on the river Savanna, 10 miles W. of the mouth 
of it, lately built by the truſtees of Georgia, and ſub- 
ject to Great Britain. | 

SAVE. A river of Germany, which riſes in Carinthia, 
and runs E. through Carniola and Croatia; then con- 
tinuing its courſe S. E. forms the boundary between Scla- 
vonia and Turky, diſcharging itſelf into the Danube at 
Belgrade, | 

SAVONA. A port-town of the territory of Genoa, ſi- 

tuated in 9 deg. of E. lon. and 44 deg. 25 min. of N. 
lat. on the bay of Genoa, 26 miles 8. W. of that city. 

SAVOY. A Dutchy ſubject to the King of Sardinia, ſi- 
tuated between France and Italy, on the welt fide of the 
Alps. See /taly. 

SAUSAGE, or Saucidge. A term of ſome ſignificancy in 


commerce, denoting a popular food prepared of crude 
| | meat; 


is brought from 
and good for nothing 
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meat, uſually either pork, beef, or veal, ſhred ſmall, 
ſeaſoned, and put up in a ſkin, in manner of a pudding, 
The moſt eſteemed is the Bologna ſauſage, which is 
much thicker than the common one; and is made with 


_ moſt ſucceſs in ſome cities in Italy, particularly in 


Bologna and Venice, from whence great quantities 
are exported to other places. T hey are made of raw 
pork well beaten in a mortar, with a quantity of gar- 
lic, pepper in the grain, and other ſpices : the Italians 
are furniſhed with a great part of the ſkins or guts for 
their ſauſages from England ; and the quantities of that 
commodity yearly exported are greater than may be com- 
monly imagined. 

SAUK-BUND. The fifth ſort of ſilk gathered in the 
Mogul's territories. 

SAUVAGAGI. A white cotton cloth brought from the 
Eaſt Indies, particularly from Surat; the pieces of which 
are 13ells 1 half in length, and 5-8ths in breadth. 

SAUVAGUZEES. White cotton cloths brought from 
the Eaſt Indies: ſome are called balazees, manufactured 
at Surat; and others called ſauvaguzees-dontis. Their 

length being 13 ells and a half, and 2- 3ds breadth. 

SAW. An inſtrument ſerving to divide into pieces divers ſo- 
lid matters; as wood, ſtone, ivory, and marble. See 
Sawing, | 
The ſaw is one of the moſt uſeful machines, in the me- 
chanic arts, ever invented, The fable, which is per- 


haps founded upon ſome ſurer tradition, attributes the in- 


vention thereof to Icarus, who, vying with his father 
Dxdalus, enriched the riſing arts with ſeveral diſcoveries. 
It is added, that he took the firſt hint from the ſpine or 
back-bone of a flat fiſh, ſuch as the ſoal. The ſaw is made 
of ſteel, with teeth; but thoſe differently filed, and turned, 
according to the uſe it is deſigned for. There are alſo a 
kind of ſaws without teeth, uſed in the ſawing of marbles 
and other ſtones. 
The beſt ſaws are of tempered ſteel, ground bright and 
ſmooth; thoſe of iron are only hammer-hardened : hence, 
the firſt, beſides their being ſtiffer, are likewiſe found 
ſmoother than the laſt. "They are known to be well 
hammered by the ſtiff bending of the blade; and well or 
evenly ground, by bending equally into a bow. The 
edge wherein the teeth are ſet, is always thicker than the 
back; in regard the back is to follow the edge; and the 
teeth are cut and ſharpened by a triangular. file ; firſt fit- 
ting the blade of the ſaw. in a whetting- block. When 
filed, the teeth are to be ſet, that is, to be turned 
a-ſkew, or out of the right line to make the wider kerf 
or fiſſure, that the back may follow the better. This is 
done by putting an inſtrument, called a ſaw-wriſt, be- 
tween every other two teeth, and giving it a little wrench, 
which turns one of the teeth a little towards you, and 
the other a little from you. The teeth are always ſet 
ranker for coarſe cheap ſtuff, than for hard and fine; in 
regard the ranker the tooth is ſet, the more ſtuff is loſt in 
the kerf; and if the ſtuff be hard, the greater is the labour 
of ſawing it. a 
The workmen who make the greateſt uſe of the ſaw, 
are the ſawyers, carpenters, joiners, eboniſts, ſtone- cut- 
ters, carvers, and ſculptors. The lapidaries too have 
their ſaw, as well as the workers in moſaic; but theſe 
bear little reſemblance to the common ſaws, 
Of all mechanicks, there are none have ſo many ſaws as 
the joiners, nor of ſo many different kinds. The chief 
are as follow: I. the pit-ſaw, a large two-handed ſaw, 
uſed to ſaw timber in pits; which is ſet rank for coarſe 
ſtuff, ſo as to make a kerf or fiſſure of almoſt a quarter of 
an inch ; but for finer ſtuff finer. 2. The whip-ſaw, 
which is likewiſe two-handed, and uſed to ſaw ſuch large 
pieces of ſtuff as the hand-ſaw will not eaſily reach. 3. 
The hand-ſaw, which is made for a ſingle man's uſe, 
and is of various kinds; as the bow or frame ſaw, 
furniſhed with cheeks, by the twiſted cord and tongue in 
the middle thereof ; the upper ends are occaſionally drawn 
cloſe together, and the lower ſet the further avbart. 
Tennon ſaw, which being very thin, has a back to kee 
it from bending: Compaſs-ſaw, which is very ſmall, and 


its teeth uſually not ſet; its uſe is to cut a round, or any 


9 


other compaſs-kerf : hence the edge is made 


SAWING, is the application of the ſaw, in 


only to puſh forwards the pieces of timber, 


SAXONY, comprehends the northern diviſion of Ge 
many; containing the upper and lower circles of diy 


SAY, or Saye, in commerce, a kind of ſerge, ora very, 


and 41 deg. of N. lat. 85 miles S. W. of Bolton, 
SAYCOCK, or Bongo, One of the iſlands of Jt 


SCABBARD, An inſtrument or ſheath to containaſm of co 
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the back thin, that it may have a c 0 
The chirurgeons Ikewile uſe a ＋ to turn 
which is very ſmall and light, that it Sue he 
with the more eaſe and freedom; the nila "aa 
fine, and the teeth exquiſitely ſharpened, to * Et 
more gently, and yet with more expedition en 

tions of legs and arms, » May 


of timber and ſtone into pieces, and ſlabs the qyz 
wind-mills and water-mills, which do the off | 
ing wood, with infinitely more expedition ant d 
is performed by the hand. eie t 
They conſiſt of ſeveral parallel ſaws, Which are 


riſe and fall perpendicularly, by means of one of the 
principles of motion. A very few hands are ren 


on rollers, or ſuſpended by ropes, in — 
ſawing advances. Theſe mills are frequently found * 
and were lately begun to be introduced in En and; 
the parliament, in conſideration that they ae 7 * 
ſawy ers trade, and ruin great numbers of families, th | buildings 


fit to ſuppreſs them. In maps 
Sawinc-Mill. See Mill. ſale uſu 
SAXIFRAGE. A plant, ſuppoſed to be ſovereign ford pirate 
ſolving the ſtone in the bladder. thoſe . 
The ſaxifrage ſhoots forth leaves almoſt round, ind. m_ 
thickiſh, and gloſſy, not unlike thoſe of pround. ; of dul 
the midſt of the leaves ariſe talks cf about a fot ky * 
which bear on their ſummits ſmall white-leaved g mn 
diſpoſed in form of a roſe. Its ſeed, which is ien fh ＋ 


duiſions 
ſerves te 
ALIN, 
ders ane 


are alſo 


is encloſed within almoſt round capſulas. Its A 
vided into ſeveral fibres, towards the lower part of whi 
are formed ſmall grains reſembling coriander; adi 
theſe grains, properly called feed of faxifrage, which 
uſed in medicine. The beſt manner of uſing them 
take them infuſed in white wine, or in a deco&ion 
common water. 


See Germany, 


d 


croſſed ſtuff, all wool ; much uſed abroad for linings, a 


iſlands 

by the religious for ſhirts ; as alſo in England by theqy phanto 
kers for aprons, for which purpoſe it is uſually gre is anot 
There are very conſiderable manufaQures thereof ux AMV 
bury, near Colcheſter ; alſo at Ypres and Houdſcdt, root 0 
Flanders. Thoſe made in England ate chief) expat vant, 
to Portugal and Leghorn. The j 
SAY, or- G2. See Aſſay. i afte; 
SAYBROOK. A port-town of New England, inc in rea] 


America, in the province of ConneRticut, fituated at 
mouth of the river Connecticut, in 72 deg. ef W.! 


ſituated in 130 deg. of E. lon. and 32 deg, ci N. ſmell 
being divided from the great iſland of Japan by a bang and th 
channel on the north; and from the iſland of Tonk being 
another channel on the N. E. See Japan _ light 


Pome 


in. _» 
SCABIOUS. A medicinal plant, very common than x 
fields, which has a great character among 2 aq 
writers, though it ſeems to grow much out of uſe. - — c 
ever, it paſſes for a great pectoral, and does * K o . 
in aſthmas and pleurifies ; Etmuller giving : L 7 | 
eminence in inward abſceſſes. It has a place allo an $ dr; 


alexipharmicks, and there is ſcarce any thing in * 
eſteem for the itch, or other cutaneous Rn 
it has its name, and upon which account It 5" © 
with in decoctions, and ſometimes in A ſyrup, 
ſuch as are called ſweeteners. biect to be 
SAGEN. A port-town of N. Jutland, ſ — 
mark, which gives name to a promontorys ct 
the entrance of the Scaggerac ſea, or Ne 
ocean into the Baltic; ſituated in 10 me hich 
and 58 of N. lat. Here was a ſand hill, upo ey (ol 


| | 2 joht-time, 
fire was kept conſtantly burning in che night dect 
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f ſhips failing through the Categate; but, this 
ſt waſted away by the ſea, there 18 now erected, 
1 of the ſaid waſting ſan hill, a tower of 64 feet 
nſtea nanding farther within the land, at. the diſtance of 
ighs Ner- the ſand hill, and 400 more towards the 
$00 * 1 which tower, the fire has been kept, ſince 
bond ef February 1752, of which the King of Den- 
the fir ve public notice; to the end that mariners, being 
ping of the alteration beforehand, might regulate 
their courſe £0 


the Categate accordingly, . See Denmark, 
GGERAC Sa. 


jjreAioN 


See Categate.. | 485 
A mathematical inſtrument, conſiſting of one or 
A L lines drawn on wood, metal, or other matter, di- 
ww into equal or unequal parts; of great uſe in lay ing 
diſtances in proportion, or in meaſuring diſtances 
_ laid down. There. are ſcales. of ſeveral. kinds, 
alrea A dated to the ſeveral uſes ; the principal are, the 
Fir ſale. the diagonal ſcale, Gunter's ſcale, and the 
ing ſcale. | 
PT eography _ — is a 1 
; arts, placed at the bottom of a map or drauzht, 
ue a Aw meaſure, .to all the parts of the 
* g. or all the diſtances and places 4 the map. 
of large tracts, as kingdoms and provinces, the 
Be dl conſt of miles, whence it becomes deno- 
ninated a ſcale of miles. In more particular maps, as 
thoſe of fields and manors, the ſcale is uſually of chains, 
ſubdivided into poles or links. The ſcales uſed in draughts 
of buildings, uſually conſiſt of modules, feet, inches, 
palms, fathoms, or the like. To find the diſtance be- 
tween two "uy in a Maps n en i * 
es, and ſet off in the ſcale, and the number o 
—— it includes gives the diſtance. ® The ſame method 
Groes to find the height of a ſtory in a deſign, 
ALIN, or Eſcalin. A ſmall filver coin current in Flan- 
gers and Holland, worth about 34 d. ſterling. There are 
ue alſo half, double, and "OP nts all uſed in the 
Dutch commerce on the coaſts of Africa. 
ALLOWAY. A town'on the weſt ſide of Mainland, 
one of the iſlands of Shetland, -in the county of Ork- 
ney in 8 ſituated 5 1 5 w_ 2 xt _— * 
61 deg. of N. lat. 130 miles N. E. of Cathneſs, ſubje 
to Gra Britain, . FY 
MITE. A cotton cloth manufactured in ſome of the 
iſlands of the Turkiſh Archipelago, particularly at Si- 
phanto ; it is plain, and not ſo ſtrong as the dimitty, which 
1s another ſort manufactured in the ſame place. | 
AMMONY, in pharmacy, an inſpiſſated juice, of the 
root of a plant of the ſame name, growing in the Le- 
vant, particularly about Aleppo, and St. John de Acre. 
The juice flows from an inciſion made in the root, and 
8 afterwards thickened by the ſun, as it is pretended ; but 
in reality by the fire. The tree is much like an ivy, its 
leaves in form of hearts, its lowers white, and it creeps 
on the ground, or climbs on other trees and walls. The 
good and genuine ſcammony of Aleppo, is to be grey, 
tender, friable, and reſinous; the taſte bitter, and the 
ſmell faintiſh and diſagreeable. The ſcammony of Smyrna, 
ad that of the Eaft Indies, are leſs valued ; the firſt as 
being more heavy, hard, and black; the latter, though 
llt and friable, is in reality nothing but a compoſition 
of common roſin, with ſome other violent purgatives. 
_ ns that both theſe Kinds are rather -poiſons 
edies, | 
de true ſcammony is one of the ſureſt purgatives 
— one of the moſt violent we have: hence it is 
(dom uſed without correcting it by ſome preparation 
wh ſulphur, quince, or the like. From the juice 
— on n reſin, of more virtue than the ſcammony itſelf. 
ks «Hy make a ſyrup of it, which is found a gentle 
_ * ſcammony now in uſe muſt be very 
3 m that of the ancients, at leaſt in the prepa- 
rap ro_ the ancients gave it in much larger doſes: 
4 Er conjectures the modern ſcammony to be 
8 — ed with ſpurge. Some give the name of Ameri— 
ANDER C c to mechoacan. See Miechoacan. 
100 0 Here A port-town of Aſiatic Turky, fitu- 
"ag * coaſt of the Leſſer Aſia, in 37 deg. of E. lon. 
30 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. 50 miles N. E. of the 
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iſland of Cyprus 3 being the port-town to Aleppo, wih 
Which the Engliſh and other European merchants have a 
conſiderable ttade. See Turky. ' | 
SCANTLING. A meafure, ſize, or ſtandard, whereby 
the dimenſions of things are to be determined, 


SCARBOROUGH, under the meridian of London, a bo- 


rough and port-town of Yorkſhire, ſituated on the Ger- 
man ocean, 37 miles N. E. of Vork; reſorted to in the 
ſummer by great numbers of nobility and gentry, on ac- 
count of its excellent mineral waters. 
SCARDONNA. A port- town of Dalmatia, ſituated on a 
bay of the gulph of Venice, in 17 deg. 25 min. of E. 
lon. and 43 deg. 55 min. of N. lat. 45 miles N. of 
Spalatto, ſubject to Venice. | 
SCARLE T, in dying, one of the ſeven kinds 
See Red. | 
There are two kinds of ſcatlets; the one given with ker- _ 
mes, or ſcarlet grain; the other with cochineel. Ses 
Coc hineel. 
SCARLET-Grain, is a dyer's drug, uſed for giving a ſcarlet 
colour, and commonly taken for the grain of a plant. 
This imaginary grain, called by the Arabs kermes, is 
found on a kind of ilex, growing in great plenty in the 
uncultivated parts of Provence, and Languedoc in France; 
as alſo in Spain and Portugal. That of Languedoc paſſes 
for the beſt, being large, and of a very bright red: that of 
Spain is the worlt, being very ſmall, and of a blackiſh 
red, It is to be gathered when ripe, and is only good 
while new ; that is, within the compaſs of the year; after 
which time a kind of inſect is found in it that eats out 
the heart thereof, | 12 
F. Plumier has made ſeveral diſcoveries on the ſubje& of 
ſcarlet- grain. The Arabic term kermes, which ſignifies 
little worms, he obſerves, agrees perfectly with the na- 
ture of this drug; which is the work of a worm, and 
not the grain or ſeed of a tree, as is generally ſuppoſed. 
The ſhrub it is found on, is the ilex aculeata cocci-glan- 
difera; on the leaves and little ſhoots whereof appear in 
the ſpring time, a kind of little veſiculæ, at fuſt no big- 
ger than grains of millet, occaſioned by the puncture of 
an inſect, which depoſite its eggs therein. In propor- 
tion as theſe grow, they become covered with a kind of 
aſh - coloured down, which hides the red colour under- 
neath; and when arrived at maturity, which thoſe who 
gather them know very well, they are taken from the tree 
in form of little galls, The huſk or ſkin of theſe galls, 
is very light and brittle, covered with a fine membranous 
pellicle all round, except at the place where it grows to 
the leaf: a ſecon\ ſkin under the firſt, is full of a duſt, 
partly red, and partly white, As ſoon as the galls are 
gathered, the juice or pulp is preſſed from them, and they 
are waſhed in vinegar, to deſtroy the little inſets within 
ſide, which, without ſuch precaution, would grow, feed 
on the duſt, and at laſt be hatched, leaving only empty 
ſhells. | 
The ſcarlet-grain is alſo of conſiderable uſe in medicine, 
where it is better known under its Arabic naine of ker- 
mes. See Kermes. . 
SCARPANTO. An iſland in the Mediterranean, ſituated 
in 27 deg. of E. lon. and 36 deg. of N. lat. 20 miles 
8. W. of Rhodes, and 40 miles N. E. of Candia. 
SCARPE. A river of the Netherlands, which riſes in the 
province of Artois, and running N. E. paſſes by Arras, 
Douay, and St. Amand, falling into the river Scheld a 
little below Mortaigne. 
SCAVAGE, Schevage, Schewage, or Shewage, in the an- 
tient Engliſh cuſtoms, a kind of toll exacted by mayors 
and ſheriffs, of merchant-ſtrangers, for wares ſhewed, 
or offered to ſale within their liberties : but this cuſtom 
was prohibited by the ſtatute of the 19th of Henry VII. 
except to the city of London, which ſtill retains the benefit 
of it. 
The duties of ſcavage, package, balliage, and portage, 
payable to the city of London for all the goods and mer- 
chandiſes of aliens, or denizens born within the allegiance 
of the Britiſh crown, being the ſons of aliens, born un- 

er foreign allegiance, imported into, or exported out 
of the ſaid city : granted to the mayor and commonalty, 


and citizens, by their charter dated the 5th day of Sep- 
| L tember, 


of good reds, 
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tember, in the 16th year of the reign of King Charles 
the ſecond, confirmed by the 20th rule of the book of 
rates, and by 2 Will. and Mary, cap. 8. ay 
Which ſaid duty of ſcavage is by the act of navigation 
paſſed anno 12th Car, II. cap. 18 f 9. and the act of 
frauds paſſed anne 13th and 14th Car, II. cap. 11. F 6. 
alſo pe vable for ſeveral commodities, though of Britiſh 
proper.» , when imported in any other than ſhips belong- 
ing to the people of Great Britain or Ireland, and where- 
of the maſter, and at leaſt three fourths of the mariners 
are Britiſh, or in foreign-built ſhips, altho? owned or 
- manned by Britiſh, unleſs ſuch as are taken as prize, and 
for currants and Turkey commodities imported in any 
other than Britiſh-built ſhipping, and navigated as afore- 
ſaid; the particular ſpecies whereof are thus marked“ 
in the following table; being the ſame that are chargeable 
with petty cuſtom in the like caſe. | 
1. The ſcavage table of rates inwards, for, the ſurveying of 
all goods and merchandiſes imported from parts beyond 
the ſeas ; although the mayor and commonalty, or their 
officers, do not ſurvey or deliver the ſaid goods when they 
are ready, and upon reaſonable requeſt and notice given. 
By the 22 Hen. VIII cap. 8. 2, 4. it is directed, that 
tables thereof be ſet up in the city of London; approved 
and ſubſcribed by the chancellor and treaſurer of England, 


the preſident of the King's council, lord privy-ſeal, lord 


ſteward of the houſhold, and the two chief Juſtices of the 


King's-Bench and Common Pleas, or four of them at 
the leaſt, 


SCAVAGE. 


A s. d. 
Alum, the hundred weight, containing 11421b. o 2 
Andirord. See Braſs. 
Annotto, the hundred 1 60 containing 5 ſcore o 4 
Apples and pears, the little barrel - fe 
* Aqua vitæ, the hogſhead - — o 6 
Argol, white or red, the hundred weight con- 
taing 112 lb. - - - 9 © 


* Aſhes, vocat. potaſhes, for every 20s. of the _ 
rate - - - ko 


B. 
Babies heads, the dozen — — & 
Bacon, the hundred weight containing 112 lb. © 
Bandſtrings, the dozen knots - - O 
* Balks great, the hundred containing 6 ſcore 1 
middle, the hundred containing 6 ſcore © 
ſmall, the hundred containing 6 ſcore © 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
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* Barlings, the hundred containing 6 ſcore 
* Barley, the quarter containing 8 buſhels 
Barillia, or ſaphora, the barrel cont. 200 wt. 
Baſket-rods, the dozen bundles - - 
Baſt-ropes, the hundred weight cont. 112 lh 
Battery, baſhrones, or kettles, the hundred wt. 
containing 112 lb. - - 
* Beans, the quarter —— 
Beef, the barrel * . 
Bell metal, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 
Bermilians. See Fufttans. | 
Blacking, or lamp-black, the hundred weight 
containing 112 lb. — - - 
Bottles of all ſorts, the dozen 
* Boards, barrel boards, the thouſand = 
Clap-boards, the hundred cont. 6 ſcore = 
Pipe-boards, the hundred cont. 6 ſcore = 
Boratoes, or bombaſines, — narrow, the ſingle 
piece not above 15 yards, - - 
Broad, the ſingle piece not above 15 yards 
Books unbound, the baſket or maund ' 
* Bow ſtaves, the hundred cont. fix ſcore - 
Braſs andirons, laver-cocks, chafling-diſhes, and 
all other braſs or latten wrought, the hundred 
pound containing five ſcore = - 
Brimftone, the hundred weight cont. 112 1b, 
Briſtles, the dozen pounds - — 
Buckrams of Germany, the dozen pieces 
Of France, the dozen pieces — . 


5 
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8 


8 
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Broad, the ſingle piece not above x 0 
5 Bulrufhes, the — | des on 


Burs for milſtones, the hundred co 
Butter, the hundred weight conta 


Cable ropes for cordage, the hundred weightcon, 


Coral, rough or poliſhed, the maſt containing 
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piece not 'above 15 yards Err. fingl 


ining 112 lb. 
'C 


faining 112 Ib. 
Cabinets great, the piece « 4 6 
8 ſmall, . piece © . 
addas, or cruel ribbon, the dozen pi 0 
piece containing 36 yards 799 x 
Candlewick, the hundred weight cont, 1121 
Candles of tallow, the dozen pound 
Capers, the hundred Ib. cont. five ſcore 
* Capravens, the hundred containin 
Cards—Playing-cards, the ſmall groſs contain; 
12 dozen pair 5 85 : 15 
Wooll cards, the dozen pair ? 


Carpets—Turky, Perſia, Eaſt India and Venice 0 9 


long, the piece — 4 
Of the ſame, or like ſort, ſhort, the piece 
Carpets of all other ſorts, the piece 
Caſes— For looking glaſſes, gilt, 
ſk _ IO. the dozen. 
or looking glaſſes ungilt, the dozen , \* 
Catlings= See e. "1 — 
Chamlets, mohairs, and Turkey grogtams, esch 
15 yards - * 1 
Cheeſe, the hundred weight containing 112. b. 9 
Cherries, the bühdred weight containing 112 lb. 0 
Cloth French woollen, each 20 yards 
Scarlet, the yard 0 
Cochineal—Silveſter, or Campechea, the pound 0 
Of all other ſorts, the pound 0 
Combs of box or light-wood, the groſs containing 
12 dozen - - „ 
Copper bricks, or plates, round or ſquare, the 
hundred weight containing 112Ib + +- © 1 
Copperas, the hundred weight containing 112 bb. 0 


g ſix ſcore 


0 
ol 


from No. 3. tg 


. 


two pounds and a half 3 Gla 
Cordage. See Gable Ropes. Glal 
Cork — The hundred weight containing 1121b. 0 1 of 
The dozen pieces, for ſhoemakers » 1M. L 
Corn — Barley, ſee in B. 
Beans, ſee in B. 
Malt, ſee in 17. Glo 
Oats, ſee in O. G. 
Peaſe, ſee in P. Gr, 
Rye, ſee in R. ( 
Wheat, ſee in V. 5 
* Deal boards of all ſorts, the hund. cont. 6 ſcore 1 0 Al 
Dogs of earth, the ſmall groce cont. 12 den 9 i An 
Durance, or duretties, with thread, each 1 5 yards0 | Cit 
With ſilk, each 15 yards - . 8 
Drugs. Amber: greaſe, the ounce 9 0 
Aloes cicotrina, the pound - 1 D. 
Barley hulled, the hundred wt. cont. 112 Ib. 0, | 
Carraway and cummin-ſeeds, the hundred wt. 9 ': - 
China roots, the hundred pounds cont. 5 {core ! | 7 
Civet the ounce - - - of 1 
Coral, ſee in C. N 
Frankincenſe, ſee in F. p 
Gum arabick, ſee in G. £4 . 
Gum armoniack, the hundred cont. 5 {core 4 " 
Muſk, the ounce - . 4 
Cods, the dozen - - BE + 
Wuickfilver, ſee in Q: 
8 whits or * the hundr. cont. 5 ſcore f 
Treacle, common, the hundred cont. 5 ſcore. 
Turpentine, common, the hundred wt on * c 
taining 112. Ib. - ” ( 
7 ( 
Earthen wares, vocat. tiles, ſee in T. | 


/ Erna... a eds; Dot 


SCA 
F. k | 
eds, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. © 
F eaters for „the hundred containing fix ſcore © 
Ne -fiſh, the hundred containing fix ſcore = © 
Eels the _ 8 ling | 
ek. the {hip $ lad! - a 
i white or red, the laſt 
Lings, the hundred containing ſix ſcore 
Lub fiſh, the hundred containing fix core 
Croplings, the hundred containing ſix ſcore 
Titling, the hundred containing ſix ſcore 
Sturgeon, the firkin - — 
The keg — | - 
galmon, the Barrel TS: - 
*[]ax undreſs'd, the hundred weight cont. 112 Ib. © 
Dreſſed or wrought, the hundred weight con- 
taining 112 lb. — 4 0 
Flox, the hundred weight containing 112 lb. 0 
Frankincenſe, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb: o 
Fullian bermillians, the piece, or two half pieces 
containing 15 yards each half piece 0 
Naples fuſtian, tripe, or velure, the piece con- 
taining 15 yards £3 * 0 
fut Beaver ſkins, the piece - - 0 
Beaver · bellies or wombs, the dozen 0 
Budge, tawed or untawed, the hundred con- 
taining five ſcore 3 * 
Fox-ſkins, the hundred cont. five ſcore 
Foyns, without tails, the dozen — 


9060000663 


Galley diſhes, each 12 dozen — — 
Galls, the hundred containing 112 bb. 
Gl:s, for windows, the cheſt or caſe 
Called Venice drinking-glaſſes, the dozen 
Looking-glaſſes, halfpenny ware, the groce cont. 
12 dozen EW - 
Penny ware, the groce cont. 12 dozen - 
Looking-glaſſes of ſtee], ſmall, the dozen 
large, the dozen 
Ditto, of cryſtal, ſmall, the dozen under No. 6. 
the doz. No. 7, &, 9, 10 - 
middle fort, the dozen, No. 6. 
the dozen, No. 11 and 12 - 
Glass ſtone plates for ſpectacles, rough, the dozen o 
Glaſs-plates, or fights for locking - Sites unfoyled 
of cryſtal, ſmall, under No. 6. the dozen 0 
Ditto, No. 6. the dozen — - O 
No. 7, 8, 9, 10. - SN 
No. 11, 12, the dozen - I 
O 
O 
© 


O0 0 3030 


0e 030% 0 0 


Gloves of Spaniſh leather, the dozen pair 
G:ats hair, the hundred pound cont. five ſcore 
Grain for dyers of ſcarlet powder, the pound 


Of Sevil in berries, and grains of Portugal, or 
Roita, the pound — _ 


O 

rocery. 3 
Almonds, the hundred weight cont. 112 1b O 
Aniſeeds, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. O 


Cinnamon, the hundred cont, five ſcore I 
les, the hundred containing five ſcore I 
urrants, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. O 
Vates, the hundred wt. containing 112 lb. O 
Figs, the hundred wt. cont. 11 2 lb. - O 
Fulles of cloves, the hundred Ib cont. five ſcore © 
"ger, the hundred Ib. containing five ſcore I 
quorice, the hundred containing 1121b., © 
ce, the hundred containing five ſcore 2 
utmegs, the hundred containing five ſcore 1 
epper, the hundred containing five ſcore 0 
runes, the hundred containing 112 lb. O 
ailins great, or Malaga, the hund. cont. 112 lb. o 
Of the ſun, the hundred wt. cont. 112 Ib. O 
ugar refined, the hundred containing 112 lb. © 
Candy-brown, or white, the hundred wt. o 
luſcovadoes, and white, the hund. wt. © 
"Th '. I home and Panellis, the hundred wt. © 
Sams, fee Chamlets. 
powder, the barrel containing 112 lb. 
um arabick, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 
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Hay ky of all forts, the hawk = O 
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Britiſh cloth, the hundred ells cont. five ſcore © 


SCA : 
Hats — Baſt or ſtraw hats knotted, the dozen 
Baſt or ſtraw hats plain, the groce containing 


0 
2 


12 dozen | © 1s 
Wooll-felts, the dozen - - 0 1 
Demi - caſtors, the piece — o 02 
Beaver- hats, the piece — o 2 


* Headings for 


pipes, hogſheads, or barrels, the 
thouſand W - — — 


O0 2 
Heath for bruſhes, the hundred weight cont. 1 12 lb. O 1 
* Hemp undreſs'd the hundred weight cont. 1 12 1b. © 1 
Dreſs'd, the hundred wt. containing 112 lb. o 2 
Hides—Buff hides, the piece - - o ot 
Cow hides, or horſe hides, the dozen hides "of 
Honey, the barrel - - 0 If 
Horſes and mares, each horſe or mare 8 
Hops, the hundred weight - 6-2 
. | I | 
Indico, the hundred pound cont. five ſcore N. 
Indico duſt, the hundred pound cont. five ſcore 0 8 
Incle wrought, the dozen pound - 60 a 
Rolls, the dozen pieces, containing 36 yards 
each piece - - 0 1 
Unwrought, the hundred Ib. cont. five ſcore o 4 
Iron wrought, the hundred containing 112JIb. 0 1 
Iron unwrought, the ton - - 0 6 
Iron pots, the dozen = - 0-14 
Juice of lemons, ſee Lemons, 
3 


Lamp black, ſee lacking. 
Latten, ſhaven latten, the hundr. wt. cont. 112 lb. o 6 


Black latten, the hundred weight containing 
I12 lb. — 


— - O 
Lace,—Bone-lace of thread, the dozen yards © 85 
Silk bone-Jace, the pound cont. 16 ounces - © 2 

Silk lace of all other forts, the pound containing 
16 ounces — — - 0 I 
Lemons, the thouſand - > oo 
Juice of lemons, the pipe - - Oo 6 
Pickled lemons, the pipe — $4 
Linſeed, the quarter - - 1 
Leaves of gold, the hundred leaves cont. five ſcore © O! 
Lewers for hawks, the dozen - 1 
Leather. —Bazel leather, the dozen skins 0 Oz 
Hangings, gilt, the piece — 9 3 
Leather for masks, the dozen pound = 03 
Lutes, the dozen - - - Oo 4 
Lute-ſtrings, called catlings, the great groce con- 
taining 12 ſmall groce of knots - O 
Minikins, the great groce containing 12 dozen 
knots — 


Linen, Brabant, Flemiſh, Embden. 


Frieze cloth, Ghentiſn Holland, Ifinghams, Ove- 


riſſels cloth, Rowes, Cowſſeld, or Plats cloth, 
each 30 ells — - 


- O 

Callicoes, or dutties, the piece - 4 

Cambricks, the whole piece containing 13 ells © 
Damask for tabling, of Holland-making the dozen 

yards - - - . © 

Ot Sileſia making, the dozen yards - O 
For towelling and napkiningof Holland-making, 

the dozen yards We - 0 

Of Sileſia making, the dozen yards = 2 
Diaper for tabling, of Holland- making, the dozen 

ards - - - O 

Of Sileſia-making, the dozen yards = 0 
For towelling and napkining of Holland making 

the dozen yards — 0 


Of Sileſia- making, the dozen yards - 2 
French, or Normandy canvas, and line narrow 
vandales, or vitry canvas, Dutch barras, and 
Heſſens canvas the hundred ells cont. fix icore © 
Gutting and Spruce canvas, Drillings, Pack-duck, 
Hindeflins, middle good, Headlake, Muſcovia, 
Line Narrow, Hamburg cloth, narrow Iriſh 
cloth, the hundred ells containing fix ſcore 2 
Hamburg and Sileſia cloth, broad, the hundred ells 
containing ſix ſcore - - 
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Poledavies, the bolt 2 - 

French canvas and line, ell and half quarter broad, 
or upwards, the fix ſcore ells - — 

Lawns, the whole piece containing 13 ells 
Callicoe lawns, the piece — - 
French lawns, the piece - .- 

Lockrams, the piece of all ſorts, cont. 106 ells 

Soultwich, the hundred ells containing ſix ſcore 

Straſbrough linen, each 30 ells - 


Striped or tufted canvas with thread, the piece 


containing 15 yards - 


Striped, tufted, or quilted canvas with ſilk, the 


piece containing 15 yards - - 
Litmus, the hundred weight containing 11 2 1b. 
M. 
Malt, the quarter - 


Magnus, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 
Masks of velvet, or ſatin; the dozen 


* Maſts great, the maſt - " 
middle, the maſt 1 
ſmall, the maſt — — 


Maps, printed, the ream 


Madder— Crop madder, and all other bale madder, 


the hundred weight containing 112 lb. 
* Fat madder, the hundr. wt. cont. 112 1b. 


Mull madder, the hundred weight containing 


f: RIC EOS. - 
* Meal, the laſt containing 12 barrels 
Minikins, fee Luteſtrings. 
Mocado ends, the dozen pound - - 
Mohairs, ſee Chamlets. 


- Oh 
* Oars, the hundred containing fix ſcore <= 
* Oats, the quarter = 8 
Oils---* Sevil oil, Majorca oil, Minorca oil, Pro- 
vence, Portugal oil, and ſallet oil, the ton 
Rape and linſeed oil, the ton - * 
Train oil of Greenland or Newfoundland, 


the ton - - 5 
Olives, the hogſhead - . 
Onions, the hundred bunches — 

Seed, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. - 
Oranges, the thouſand - - 
Orchal, the hundred weight cont. 112 1b, 

P 


Packthread, the hundred lb. cont. five ſcore 
Pans, called dripping or frying pans, the hundred 
containing 112 lb. 

Warming-pans the dozen 5 
Paper, brown, the hundred bundles 

of all other ſorts, each five ſcore reams 
Pears, ſee Apples. 
® Peaſe, the quarter - - ” 
Pitch, or tar, the laſt 8 N 
Plates ſingle, white or black, the hundred plates 

Double, white or black, the hundred plates 


Pomegranates, the thouſand - - 

Pork, the barrel = 0 - 

Pots of earth or ſtone, covered, the hundred con- 
taining five ſcore - X 


Of earth or ſtone uncovered, the hundred caſ}, 
containing a gallon to every caſt, whether in 


one pot or no - - - 
Q. 
Quails, the dozen - - 8 
Quickſilver, the hundred, containing five ſcore 
Quinces, the hundred containing five ſcore - 
R. 
Rape-ſced, the quarter - = 5 
*Roſin, the ton - — 2” 
Rice, the hundred weight, containing 112 lb. 
* Rxe, the quarter — 


Rims for ſieves, the groce cont. 12 dozen 
* Ruſlia goods, for every 20 8. of their rates, or 
values on oath N - 


O 
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Says. — Double Says, or Flanders ſerges, the 1 0 
' 0 
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8. 
Saffron, the pound 888 

Safflower, the hundred pound containine g.. 0 
„Salt, the wey = a 80 uind fe ſelte 
Salt-petre, the hundred containing 112 lb 0 


Haunſcot, and mild ſays, the piece 
Shumack, the hundred containing 112 lb 5 
Silk—Brug?s, Granadoes, Naples, Organz; 
Pole, and Spaniſh ſatten ſilk, fleeye lk, fn 
and thrown ſilk, the pound cont, 16 oune e 
Raw China filk, the pound cont. 24 3 ? 
Ferret or floret ſilk, fillozel, fleeve filk hind , 
the pound containing 16 ounces _ * 
Raw long ſilk, the pound containing 24 is; 0! 


Raw fhort ſilk, and raw Morea ſilk, the pound 
containing 24 ounces — 
Silk ſtockings, the pair - . 


Suks wrought—Boratoes of ſilk, catalopher, Chin: l 
damaſk, ſilk chamlet, China grograms, tabby 
grograms, philoſelloes, narrow tabbics 0 
ſilk, towers taffety, the dozen yard; 

Silk grograms narrow, filk ſay, cal mancoes 
and philoſelloes broad, the dozen yards 
Silk grograms broad, caffa or damaſk, the 

dozen yards 1 1 
Sattens of Bolonia, Lukes, Jeans, and other 
of like making, the dozen yards "= 
Bruges, HI and Turkey ſatten, the dozen 
yards - = 2 
Sarcenets, of Bolonia or Florence, the dozen = 
ells — — 
Of China, the dozen ells 8 
Syphers of ſilk, broad, the dozen yards 

Of ſilk, narrow, each 24 yards 

Taffety ell broad, each dezen 
China and Levant, eachi dozen yards 
Velvets—China velvets each duzen yards 
All other velvets or pluſhes, each 

dozen yards - . 

Skins Cordivant ſkins, the dozen 
Goats-ſkins, in the hair, the dozen 
Kid skins of, all ſorts, the hundr. cont. fiveſcore 

Smalts, the hundred containing five ſcore 

* Spars--Bombſpars, the hundred cont, fix {core 
Cantſpars, the hundred cont. fix ſcore - 
Sinall ſpars, the hundred cont. ſix (core 

* Spirits, as brandy, rum, &c. for every 20 5, 
of their rates or values on oath . 

Stockings of ſilk, ſee Silk. 

Stones Dog-ſtones, the laſt 6 
Marble-ſtones, the ton - - 
Mill-ſtones, the piece - . 
Quern-ſtones, the laſt - ; 

Sword-blades, the dozen - a 

* Staves—Pipe or hogſhead ſtaves, the thouſand 
Barrel-ſtaves, the thouſand - 
Firkin-ſtaves, the thouſand 2 

Steel—Long-ftecl, whiſp-ſteel, and ſuch like, the ; 
hundred weight containing 112 lb.. 

Gad ſteel, the half barrel +22 

Sturgeon, ſee Fiſh, | 

Succad, wet or dry, the hundred cont. five 

* dSyder, the ton - 2 E 


« bp 
Tallow, the hundred weight cont. 112 he” © 
T apiſtry with hair, the hundred Flemiſh 20 f 


taining five ſcore e bo 
With wooll, the hundred Flemiſa ell * 0 


0 
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ſcore 0 
0 | 
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ing five ſcore — Wn 1 
With caddas, the hundred Flemiſh ells conta i 
ing five ſcore 3 5 
With ſilk, the dozen Flemiſh ellss j 
Tarras, the barrel - ” EY 
Teazels, the thouſand - : 0 
T ykes of all ſorts, the tyke ” 1 0 
Thread—Bruges thread, the dozen Pons 0 
Outnal thread, the dozen pound Whi 


* 
„„ 


2 


8 C 


: wn, or piecing thread, the dozen 
Whited bro : f o 


pound | 4 f : 
: 4, the poun | PS 
_ * "Faria thread, the bale containing 
d bolts TH - | — 0 
- . Verinus, Brazil tobacco, the 
* e containing fve ſcore | » 
„ Chriſtopher's tobacco, or the like, the hun- 
"ard ound cont. five ſcore - 0 
Tiles, called pan-tiles, or Flanders tiles the thou- 
, 3 . 5 1 
4 — for every 20 8. of their rates, or 
values upon e 0 
Tow, the hundred containing LIZ Ib, o 


Fuſtians. | | 
18 = for every 20 8. of their rates, 


Vellure, ſee Fuſtians. 

Vinegar, ſee Nine-eager. 

Wax, the hundred containing 112 lb. | 

+ Wainſcots, the hundred containing five ſcore 

Whale-fins, the dozen fins PT Et ” 

» Wheat, the quarter containing eight buſhels 

# Wine-cager, the ton - — 

Gaſcoign, French wines, and all other wines 
of the growth of the French King's do- 
minions, the ton FORTE 

Rheniſh wine, the awm _. - - © 

Muſcadel, and all other wines of the growth 
of the Levant, the but I 

Sacks, Canaries, Malagas, Maderas, Rom- 
neys, baſtards, tents, and Alicants, the butt 
or pipe - - I 

Wire, called latten-wire, and all other wire, the 

hundred weight containing 112 lb. 


0009090 


Woad.—Ifland woad, the ton Re 


O 
I 
Tholoſe woad, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. © 
Wood, —*Boxwood, the thouſand pieces O 
Brazil, or Farnambuck-wood, the hufidred wt. 


containing 112 lb. - - 0 
| Braziletto, or Jamaica-wood, the hundred 
weight containing, 112 lb. - 0 
Fuſtick, the hundred containing 112 lb. \Þ 
Red, or Guinea-wood, the hundred weight 
containing 112 lb. - - O 
Sweet-wood of Weſt India, the hundced wrt. 
containing 112 lb. 8 o 
Of all other ſorts, for every 20 8. of the rate, 
or value on oath — - O 
Wool, —Beaver-wool, the pounßegd RO 
tton-wool, the hundred pound containing 
hve ſcore eos — 0 


li combed, the hundred containing five ſcore o 
Uncombed, the hundred cont. 1 12 lb. 0 
tidge-wool, the hundred weight containing 
112 lb. — 0 

Polonia-wool, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. © 

rench wool, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. © 
mbs-wool, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. © 
O 
O 


Spaniſh-wool, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 
el-wool, the pound - 


Yam, —Cable-yarn, the hundred wt, cont; 112 lb. © 
«nel, grogram, or mohair-yarn, the hundred 

cont. hve ſcore - - I 

3 arn, the hundred containing five ſcore o 
uh yarn, the packet containing four hundred 

P weight, at fix ſcore pounds to the hundred © 
ww linen yarn, Dutch or F rench, the hun- 

; dred containing five ſcore - o 


pruce or Muſcovia yarn, the hundred weight 
containing 112 lb. 8 8 0 


« | , q | | 
Matte goods not men 
unge duties inwar ds, 


or values upon oath | * 0 


2 


9 = O+> 


* 


loned in this table, ſhall pay for 
after the rate of one penny in the 


II. The package table of rates outwards, for 


parts beyond the ſeas ; al 


SC A 


pound, according as they are expreſſed or valued in his 


majeſty's book of rates; and all other not e 


in, hall xpreſſed there- 


pay the ſame rates, according to the true value. 


All merchants aliens and denizens, are to make and de- 
liver to the proper collector of this duty, true and per- 


fects bills of entry of all the goods and merchandiſe by 
them imported. 


all goods and 
„ barrelled, or 
» In order to be tranſported to 


choꝰ the mayor and commonalty, 
or their officers, do not pack the ſaid goods when they 
are ready, and upon requeſt and notice given. 


PACKAGE, 
A, 


merchandiſes, to be packed, casked, piped 
any other ways veſlelled 


TO 

Annotto, the hundred cont. five ſcore pound © 3 
Aqua=vitz, the hogſhead - th 9 4 
Argol, white or red, the hundred weight con- 

taining 112 1b - - e 
Aſhes — Pot- aſhes, the barrel containing two hun- 

dred weight - - og 

Soap-aſhes, the laſt - - - 3 © 

Awl-blades for ſhoemakers, the thouſand o Oz 

B. 
Barilla or Saphora, the barrel cont. a hundred wt. o 4 
Beer, the ton - — - o 6 
Birding ſhot-lead, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. © 2 
Books, the maund — — - i © 
Bottles of glaſs covered with leather, the dozen o 1 
Brimſtone, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. oO I 
Bruſhes, the dozen - - — o Oz 
Broken glaſs, the barrel — - o of 


Buttons, called Braſs, ſteel, copper, or latten- but- 
tons, the great groce cont. 12 ſmall groce 
Hair buttons, the great groce 
Silk buttons, the great groce 
Thread buttons, the great groce 
Buckweed, the quarter 


000000 
O O mm 


I 
Buckrams of all ſorts, the dozen pieces - 2 
C. 
Caps for ſailors, Monmouth,and others, the dozen © 1 
Canary-ſeed, the buſhel - - 0 o 
Cloaks, old, the piece - - 0 © 
Cloths, ſee Moollen-· drapery. 
Coals, ſee Seza-coals in S. < 
Cobweb lawns, each 12 yards - - 0-2 
Cochineal ſilveſter, or Campechia, the pound © o© 
Of all other ſorts, the pound - 989 2 


Combs ivory, ſee Ivory. 
Copperas, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 
D 


Drugs called aſſafœtida, gum-armoniack, gum-lac, 
olibanum, and faflafras-wood, the hundred 
containing five ſcore pounds - O 

Caſſia fiſtula, the hundred containing five ſcore o 
Lignea, the hundred pound cont. five ſcore © 

Cubebs, the hundred cont. five ſcore - 2 

Frankincenſe, ſee in F. 

Quickſilver, ſee in 5. 

Red-lead, ſee in R. 

Rhubarb, the pound - 

Scammony, the pound - s 

Wormſeeds, ſee in W. 


E. 
Elephants teeth, the hundred cont. five ſcore lb. 
Eſtridge feathers, undreſs'd, the pound 


O © 


F. 
Feathers called eſtridge feathers, ſee in E. 


Filing of iron, called ſwarf, the barrel = 
Fiſh—Herrings full or ſhotten, the laſt 
Stock- fiſh of all ſorts, the laſt - - 
Flasks of horn, the dozen - - - 
Flax dreſs'd, the hundred weight cont, 112 lb. 
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Poledavies, the bolt * - 

French canvas and line, ell and half quarter broad, 
or upwards, the fix ſcore ells - - 

Lawns, the whole piece containing 13 ells 
Callicoe lawns, the piece - - — 
French lawns, the piece - — 


Lockrams, the piece of all ſorts, cont. 106 ell 
Soultwich, the hundred ells containing ſix ſcore 
Straſbrough linen, each 3o ells - 


Striped or tufted canvas with thread, the piece 
containing 15 yards - - 
Striped, tufted, or quilted canvas with ſilk, the 
piece containing 15 yards - - 
Litmus, the hundred weight containing 112 1b. © 
M. 
Malt, the quarter - - 
Magnus, the hundred weight cont. 112 1b, « 
Masks of velvet, or ſatin; the dozen | 
* Maſts great, the maſt - "3 
middle, the maſt GODS S 
ſmall, the maſt - 


Maps, printed, the ream 


Madder—Crop madder, and all other bale madder, 


the hundred weight containing 112 lb. 
Fat madder, the bundr. wt. cont. 112 lb. 


Mull madder, the hundred weight containing 


6 - 
* Meal, the laſt containing 12 barrels 
Minikins, ſee Luteſtrings. 
Mocado ends, the dozen pound - - 
Mohairs, ſee Chamlets. 


O. 
* Oars, the hundred containing fix ſcore = 
* Oats, the quarter 8 
Oils---* Sevil oil, Majorca oil, Minorca oil, Pro- 
vence, Portugal oil, and ſallet oil, the ton 
Rape and linſeed oil, the ton - - 
Train oil of Greenland or Newfoundland, 


the ton — — 5 
Olives, the hogſhead - - 
Onions, the hundred bunches - 

Seed, the hundred weight cont. 112 Ib. - 
Oranges, the thouſand - - 
Orchal, the hundred weight cont. 112 1b, 

P 


Packthread, the hundred lb. cont. five ſcore 


Pans, called dripping or frying pans, the hundred 


containing 112 Ib. : 

Warming-pans the dozen * 
Paper, brown, the hundred bundles 

of all other ſorts, each five ſcore reams 
Pears, ſee Apples. 
® Peaſe, the quarter - - - 
Pitch, or tar, the laſt 13 - 
Plates ſingle, white or black, the hundred plates 

Double, white or black, the hundred plates 


Pomegranates, the thouſand - — 

Pork, the barrel = _— 1 

Pots of earth or ſtone, covered, the hundred con- 
taining five ſcore - — 


Of earth or ſtone uncovered, the hundred caſt, 
containing a gallon to every caſt, whether in 


one pot or no - - = 
Q. 
Quails, the dozen — — > 
" Quickſilver, the hundred, containing five ſcore 
Quinces, the hundred containing five ſcore — 
R. 
Rape-ſced, the quarter - = . 
* Roſlin, the ton - - 8 
Rice, the hundred weight, containing 112 lb. 
* Rre, the quarter — - 


Rims for ſieves, the groce cont. 12 dozen 
| * Ruſſia goods, for every 20 8. of their rates, or 
values on oath - - 


 Says—Double Says, or Flanders ſerges, 


m - ww aqO O DW 
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8. 
Saffron, the pound - 0 > 
Safflower, the hundred pound containing 0 
* Salt, the wey - 5 5 * tive [core g 
Salt-petre, the hundred containing 1121 r 


Haunſcot, and mild ſays, the piece ihe piece o 
Shumack, the hundred containing 112 lb , 
Silk Bruges, Granadoes, Naples, Orzamine, 

Pole, and Spaniſh ſatten ſilk, fleeve filk , 

and thrown filk, the pound cont. 16 un... © 

Raw China filk, the pound cont, 24 va 

Ferret or floret ſilk, fillozel, ſlceve fill 5 *. 

the pound containing 16 ounces 

Raw long ſilk, the pound containing 24 oune 4 

Raw ſhort ſilk, and raw Morea ſilk, the — * 

containing 24 ounces 

Silk ſtockings, the pair - a 

Siiks wrought — Boratoes of ſilk, catalopber, Chin: a 
damaſk, ilk chamlet, China grograms, tabs, 
grograms, philoſelloes, narrow tabbies 0 
ſilk, towers taffety, the dozen yards 

Silk grograms narrow, filk ſay, cal mancoez 

and philoſelloes broad, the dozen yards 

Silk grograms broad, caffa or damaſk, the 

dozen yards 3 - 3 

Sattens of Bolonia, Lukes, Jeans, and other 

of like making, the dozen yards - © 

Bruges, 1 and Turkey ſatten, the dozen 

ards - # 20 . 
N of Bolonia or Florence, 9 
ells — — 
Of China, the dozen ell OY 

Syphers of filk, broad, the dozen yards 0 
Olf filk, narrow, each 24 yards 0 

0 
0 
0 


0 


0 


\ 


Taffety ell! broad, each d:zen , 
China and Levant, each dozen yards 
Velvets— China velvets each duzen yards 
All other velvets or pluſhes, each 
dozen yards - - 
Skins Cordivant ſkins, the dozen = 
Goats-ſkins, in the hair, the dozen 
Kid skins of, all ſorts, the hundr. cont. fiveſcore 0 
Smalts, the hundred containing five ſcore © 
* Spars--Bumbſpars, the hundred cont, fix ſcore 0 


> 9 Þ 


Cantſpars, the hundred cont. fix ſcore - 0 |: 
Sinall ſpars, the hundred cont. fix ſcore 0 

* Spirits, as brandy, rum, &c. for every 20 3, F 
of their rates or values on oath — R 

Stockings of ſilk, ſee Silk. 

Stones Dog-ſtones, the laſt « 0 80 
Marble-ſtones, the ton - 3 
Mill-ſtones, the piece 
Quern- ſtones, the laſt - 

Sword-blades, the dozen - 3 

* Staves—Pipe or hogſhead ſtaves, the thouſand 

Barrel-ſtaves, the thouſand - x 


Firkin-ſtaves, the thouſand , 
Steel—Long-ftecl, whiſp-ſteel, and ſuch like, the | 
hundred weight containing 112 Ib. 
p Gad ſteel, ho half barrel 3 
turgeon, ſee Fi/h. 
Sed, wet or dry, the hundred cont. five * 
* Syder, the ton - . e 


Tallow, the hundred weight cont. 112 > 4 

Tapiſtry with hair, the hundred Flemilh < gud” 
taining five ſcore 5 

With wooll, the hundred Flemiſh ells c a 


ing hve ſcore 5 7 _ 
With caddas, the hundred F lemiſh ells nw 


ing five ſcore * 
With ſilk, the dozen Flemiſh ellss 
Tarras, the barrel - Es 0 
Teazels, the thouſand - : 0 
T ykes of all ſorts, the tyke 5 0 
Thread—Bruges thread, the dozen * 


== 


Outnal thread, the dozen pound 


8 C A 


or piecing thread, the dozen 


Whited brown, 


| d : 7 * 0 14 
| len thres - - o o 
; | d, the pound | wy n 
| py Paris thread, the bale containing 0 
l an hundred bots i K b 0 
| bacco— Spaniſh, Verinus, Brazil tobacco, the 
| hundred containing five ſcore 2 
N Chriſtopher's tobacco, or the like, the hun- 
dred pound cont. five ſcore _ - o 6 
les, called pan-tiles, or Flanders tiles the thou- 
fan 2 3 " O 2 
. for every 20 8. of their rates, or | 
values upon oath. 8 : - | - "Wy 
ow, the hundred containing 112 lb. 0 | of. 
de, ſee Fuſtians. : 3 RS | 
aug — for every 20 8. of their rates, 
or values upon oath v bf * © 


ſelure, ſee Fuſtians. 
nega ſee Wine-eager. 


ix, the hundred containing 112 Ib, | 
Wainſcots, the hundred containing five ſcore 
Vbale-fins, the dozen fins 292 
Wheat, the quarter containing eight buſhels 
Wine-eager, the ton - - 
Gaſcoign, French wines, and all other wines 

of the growth of the French King's do- 
minions, the ton - VETS: OM. 
Rheniſh wine, the awm _. - — o 6 
Muſcadel, and all other wines of the growth 
of the Levant, the butt t © 
Sacks, Canaries, Malagas, Maderas, Rom- 
neys, baſtards, tents, and Alicants, the butt 
or pipe — — 3 
Tice, called latten- wire, and all other wire, the 
hundred weight containing 112 lb. 2 
oad,—Ifland woad, the ton =. 
Tholoſe woad, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. © 
ood, =*Boxwood, the thouſand pieces O 
Brazil, or Farnambuck-wood, the hufidred wt. 
containing 112 Ib. - - S 3 
Braziletto, or Jamaica-wood, the hundred 

weight containing 112 lb. 4 89 
Fuſtick, the hundred containing 112 lb. 6 
Red, or Guinea-wood, the hundred weight 
containing 112 lb. - - 
dweet-wood of Weſt India, the hundred wrt. 
containing 112 lb. — = 0 1 
Of all other ſorts, for every 20 8. of the rate, 

or value on oath — — 2 
00. —Beaver-wool, the pound — © 


Cottoa-wool, the hundred pound containing 
hve ſcore — 1 | O 


000090 
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» = O+> 


= 3 


Uncombed, the hundred cont. 112 lb. © 
idge-wool, the hundred weight containing 

112 b. — — O 
Polonia-wool, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. © 
coſe 0 French wool, the bundred wt. cont. 112 lb. © 
ambs-wool, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. © 


Paniſh-wool, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. © 
ed-wool, the pound - - 0 


un.—Cable- 
Cmel, S'0gram, or mohair-yarn, the hundred 
cont. ive ſcore - _ 


| I 
tail” Jann 


I yarn, the packet containing four hundred 
5 at fix ſcore pounds to the hundred © 
men yarn, Dutch or French, the hun- 
dred containing five ſcore * 0 


Fuce or Muſcovia yarn, the hundred weight 


containing I12 lb. 0 


"23? duties inwards, 


| | 3 
li combed, the hundred containing five ſcore o 4 
2 


yarn, the hundred wt, cont. 112 lb. © 1 


6 
a, the hundred containing five ſcore o 4 
6 


| eth. 'y 9 | FIG . | 
|. © Soods not mentioned in this table, ſhall pay for 
after the rate of one penny in the 


SC A 


pound, according as they are expreſſed or valued in his 
majeſty's book of rates; and all other not expreſſed there- 


in, ſhall pay the ſame rates, according to the true value, 


All merchants aliens and denizens, are to make and de- 
liver to the proper collector of this duty, true and per- 


feCts bills of entry of all the goods and merchandiſe by 


them imported. 


II. The package table of rates outwards, for all goods and 


merchandiſes, to be packed, casked, piped, barrelled, or 
any other ways veſlelled, in order to be tranſported to 


parts beyond the ſeas ; altho' the mayor and commonalty, 


or their officers, do not pack the ſaid goods when they 
are ready, and upon requeſt and notice given. 


PACKAGE. 


A. 8. d. 
Annotto, the hundred cont. five ſcore pound = 
Aqua-vitæ, the hogſhead - w.. + O 4 
Argol, white or red, the hundred weight con- 
taining 112 lb - - - 0 12 
Aſhes—Pot-aſhes, the barrel containing two hun- 
dred weight - - 9 2 
Soap- aſhes, the laſt - - 2 Þ 
o Oz 


Awl-blades for ſhoemakers, the thouſand 
B 


Barilla or Saphora, the barrel cont. a hundred wt, 


oO 4 
Beer, the ton - - - o 6 
Birding ſhot-lead, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. © 2 
Books, the maund - — — 3 
Bottles of glaſs covered with leather, the dozen © 1 
Brimſtone, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 2 
Bruſhes, the dozen - 8 o Oz 
Broken glaſs, the barrel — o OZ 
Buttons, called Braſs, ſteel, copper, or latten-but- 
tons, the great groce cont. 12 ſmall groce 0 1 
Hair buttons, the great groce - 0 - I 
Silk buttons, the great groce @* of 
Thread buttons, the great groce © OZ 
Buckweed, the quarter NS O 1 
Buckrams of all ſorts, the dozen pieces ee #YG; 
C. 
Caps for ſailors, Monmouth,and others, the dozen © 1 
Canary-ſeed, the buſhel - - © OF 
Cloaks, old, the piece - - © of 
Cloths, ſee Moollen- drapery. 
Coals, ſee Sca- coals in S. 4 
Cobweb lawns, each 12 yards - - 9 2 
Cochineal ſilveſter, or Campechia, the pound © oz 
Of all other ſorts, the pound - ® 2 


Combs ivory, ſee Ivory. 
Copperas, the hundred weight cont. 112 1b, "BE 


Drugs called aſſafœtida, 2um-armoniack, gum-lac, 
olibanum, and ſaſſafras-wood, the hundred 


containing five ſcore pounds - © © 
Caſſia fiſtula, the hundred containing five ſcore © $ 
Lignea, the hundred pound cont. five ſcore © 8 
Cubebs, the hundred cont. five ſcore - © © 
Frankincenſe, ſee in F. 
Quickſilver, ſee in &. 
Red-lead, ſee in R. 
Rhubarb, the pound - - - O 1 
Scammony, the pound RE TI d 1 
Wormſeeds, fee in W. 
| E. 
Elephants teeth, the hundred cont. five ſcore lb. o 4 
Eſtridge feathers, undreſs'd, the pound 09 - o O! 


| F. 
Feathers called eſtridge feathers, ſee in E. 
Filing of iron, called ſwarf, the barrel - 0- 2 
Fiſh—Herrings full or ſhotten, the laſt „„ 
Stock- fiſh of all ſorts, the laſt — 4 4 
Flasks of horn, the dozen — O 1 
O 4 


Flax dreſs'd, the hundred weight cont, 112 lb. 
8 M 


2 


Flax undreſs'd, the Hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 
Frankincenſe, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 
Furs, ſee Shins. 
Fuſtians. Engliſh millain, the piece containing 
two half pieces of 15 yards the piece = 
Venetian, Engliſh make, each 15 yards 


G. 

Galls, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 

Garble of almonds, the hundred wt. cont. £12 1b. 
Of cloves, the hundred pound cont. five ſcore 
Of ginger, the hundred pound cont. five ſcore 
Of mace, the hundred pound cont. five ſcore 
Of pepper, the hundred pound cont. five ſcore 

Glaſs, broken, ſee in B, 

Glew, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 

Glovers clippings, the maund or basket - 

Gloves Buck leather, the dozen pair - 
Gloves with filk fringe, and faced with taffaty, 
- the dozen pair - Rs | 
Gloves lined with coney or lamb-skin, or plain, 

the dozen pair - - 

Grains— Scarlet powder, and of Sevil in berries, 

and grain of Portugal, or Rotta, the hundred 
pound | 


| Grain, French, or Guinea, the hundred pound 


Grocery—Almonds, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. 
Almonds-garble, ſee Garble. 
Anniſeed, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 
Cinnamon, the hundred pound cont. five ſcore 
Cloves, the hundred pound cont. five ſcore 
Cloves-garble, ſee Garble. 
Currants, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 
Dates, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 
Figs, the hundred weight containing 112 1b. 
Ginger, the hundred pound cont. five {core 
Ginger-garble, ſee Garble. 
Liquorice, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 
Mace, the hundred pound containing five ſcore 
Mace-garble, ſee Garble. . 
Nutmegs, the hundred containing five ſcore 
Pepper, the hundred containing five ſcore 
Pepper · garble, ſee Garble. 
Prunes, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 

Raiſins great, and Malaga, the hundred weight 
containing 112 lb. - 
Raiſins of the ſun, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. 
Sugar-candy, the hundred containing 112 lb. 
Sugar of St. Thome, and Panellis, the hundred 
weight containing 112 Ib. = 

Sugar of all ſorts, the hundred wt. cont. 1 12 lb. 


H. 
Hemp, the hundred weight containing 112 lb. 
Hats.— Beaver hats, the piece - 
Demy-caſtors, the piece - - 
Felt- hats, plain, the dozen - 
Felt-hats, lined or faced, the dozen = 
Hair.— Coney hair, the hundred pound containing 
five ſcore - Ca - 
Of goats or kids, the hundred cont. five ſeore 
Ox or cow-tail hair, the hundred weight cont. 
112 lb. - - - 
Hides, India, ſee India. 
Horns—Ink-horns, the ſmall groce cont. 12 doz. 
Horns of lanthorns, the thouſand leaves 
Tips of horns, the thouſand - - 
Hops, the hundred weight containing 112 lb. 


J. 
Indico of all ſorts, the hundred pound containing 
five ſcore 5 > - 

Indico-duſt, the hundred pound cont. five ſcore 
India hides, the hundred containing five fcore 
Iriſh rugs, the piece — . 
Iron the ton, unwrought - 8 

Wrought, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. 

Spurs, the dozen pair - 
Ivory combs, the dozen pound — 


O 
0 


O 
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Silklace, the pound containin 0 q 
Lamperns, the thouſand hs IO 0 
Lead, the fother — 1 0 1 
Lead, ſee Birding- ſbot. * 
Lemons pickled, the pipe 3 

Lemon juice, the pipe . E 0 3 
Linſeed, the quarter - p 0 6 
Linen, called callico, the piece 4 1 oy 


8 CA 
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Knives, called London kn 
roce 5 


Sheffield knives, the ſmall groce EY 
Shoemakers paring knives, the ſmal 1 
l a 0 


ives, ordinary, the ſau 


Lace—Bone-lace of thread, the dozen yards 


Cambricks, two half pieces cont. x 3 ells 
- Damaſk, for tabling, of all ſorts, the doz ans a 1 
Damask, for towelling and napkening 1 ry 
ſorts, the dozen yards - : 
Diaper for tabling of all ſorts, the doz. yards 4 
Diaper for towelling and napkening of al forts I 
the dozen yards „ 
Lawns, the piece containing 13 ells . 
Linen- cloth, called Brabant, Embden, Flemiſh , 
Freeze, Ghentiſh, Holland, Iſinghang 
Overyſſels, and Rouſe cloth, each thirty cl 
French and Normandy canvas, the kak | 
* ells — — * 8 
Dutch barras, Heſſens, Vitry canvas . 
„„ 
Canvas tufted, or quilted with copper, fill, or 
thread, or the like, the piece Containing 
15 yards * * 01 
Linen ſhreds, the maund VIV 


M. 
Madder, all but mull madder, the hundred gt. 
containing 112 lb. - — 
Moloſſes, the hogſhead — - 2 04 
Muftard-ſeed, the hundred weight cont. 1121b, © « 


N. 
Nails. Chair nails, braſs or copper, the thouſand o 
Copper nails, roſe nails, and ſaddlers nails, the 


v3 


* 
8 ,—_ 


ſum containing 10,000 - 00 
O. 
Oaker, red or yellow, the hundred weight con- 
taining 112 lb. - 2 


Onion-ſeed, the hundred weight cont. 112 b. 0 | 
Orchal, the hundred weight containing 112 lb. 0 | 
Ox bones, the thouſand - - T9 
Ox-guts the barrel MEM - 0 
Oil—Sevil, Majorca, Minorca oil, Provence, Por- 
tugal, linſeed, or rape-oil, the ton 
Train or whale-oil, the ton = 


FL . 
Paper, printing and copy- paper, the hundred * 
containing five ſcore 5 
Pewter, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. 
Points of thread, ſee in 7. 


R. 
Rape-ſeed, the quarter NETS 
Rape cakes, the thouſand - 
Red-lead, the hundred containing 1121b g 
Red- earth, the hundred weight cont. 1120 
Rice, the hundred weight containing 112 
Roſin, the ton | - n 
Rugs, Iriſh, ſee Iriſh. 


» vs 


8 


Saffron, the pound = 
Salt, the wey = 6 TS 
Salt-petre, the hundred weight cont- 1 oe 0 
Sea- morſe teeth, the hundred Ib. cont: 7 
Sea=coals, the chalder = 


| 


Sheep-skins, the hundred cont, fix ſcore 


1 dee alſo IWeellen-drapery. 


L art, fee Filings of Iron. 
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Birding ſbot- lead. 
Boy the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. O 


six Raw of all ſorts, the pound cont. 16 ounces © o 


Nubs or busks of filk, the hundred cont. 21 


to the pound - — = © 
3 3 pound cont. 16 —_— 2 
&1yer, called quickſilver, the hundred __ ve - 
— the hundred con- 
taining five ſcore — - © 
Beaver-skins, the hundred cont. five ſcore 2 
Cat-skins, the hundred cont, five ſcore . 


skins, the hundred cont. five ſcore 

— grey, tawed, ſeaſoned, or ſtag, 

the hundred containing ſix ſcore . 
Coney-skins black, the hundred cont. ſix ſcore 
Ek-skins, the piece - - — 
Fitches, the timber — 
Fox-skins, the hundred cont. five ſcore ; 
Jennet-skins, black, ſeaſoned or raw, the skin 
Kid-skins, the hundred containing five ſcore 
Lambs-skins, ta wed, or in oil, the hundred cont. 


ſix ſcore = - - 
Morkins, tawed or raw, the hundred cont. ſix 


{core - — — 
Otter-skins, the hundred cont. five ſcore 


Rabbet-skins, the hundred cont. five ſcore 


0000000 
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Sheep- pelts, the hundred cont, five fcore | 
Squirrel-skins, the thouſand - 
Slip, the barrel 1 ” 
Soap. — Hard caſtle, the hundr. wt. cont. 1 12 lb. 
The barrel - 4 5 
Spectacles without caſes, the 12 dozen ; 
Stockings. —Childrens ſtockings, the dozen pair 
Kerſey or leather, the dozen pair - 0 
dilk ſtockings, the pair . 
Worſted ſtockings, the dozen pair 1 | 
Woollen-knit ſtockings, the dozen pair 
tuffs, called buffins, the piece broad cont. 14 yds. 
| The piece narrow, containing 14 yards 
Bridgewater, the piece EM 
Carrels, the piece — ns 
Camelians, the piece containing 25 yards 
Chamlets or grograms, the piece containing 
about 14 or 15 yards — 
Dammoſelloes, or damaſins, the piece - 
urance, the piece - * 
Dimity, each thirty yards — 
Floramedoes, the piece — ls 
izurettos * * P 
Hangings of Briſtol, or ſtriped ſtuff, the piece 
Linſey-woolſey, the piece - 
les, the piece broad or narrow, not above 
l5 yards - - — 
ocadoes, ſingle or tufted, the piece contain- 
ing 14 yards - - 
*cadoes, double, the piece cont. 28 yards 
ohairs, the piece not above 1 5 yards 
Miſcellauny, the piece containing 30 yards 
Perpetuanas, yard broad, the piece 
erpetuanas, the piece, ell- broad - 
atagon, or parapus, the piece - 
Jramids, or marimuff, the narrow piece 
he broad piece - 1 
Raſhes of all ſorts, the piece about 24 yards 
dus, called hounſcot ſays, or milled, the piece 
Ys of all other ſorts, the piece - 
ges the ſingle piece, yard-broad, containing 
I2 yards 8 - * 
elges, double, the piece, yard-broad, cont. 24 
yards = = O 
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accal, wet or dry, the hundred pound con- 
ning five ſcore -, 5 2 


. allow, the hundred wt. cont. 112 Ib. - 2 
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Tapeſtry with hair, the hundred Flemifh ells con- 


taining five ſcore - - - O 
With wool, the hundred Flemiſh ells con- 
taining five ſcore ws - O 
With caddas, the hundred Flemiſh ell; con- 
taining five ſcore \ - - I 
With filk, the dozen 'Flemiſh ells - 2 
Taffaty ell broad, the dozen yards 0 
O 
O 


W +» 


Silk tuff taffaty, broad, the dozen yards 

Silk tuff-taffaty, narrow, the dozen yards 
Thread, whited brown, or coloured, the doz. lb. © 
Tiffany, each dozen yards — © 
Tobacco—Spaniſh, the hundred cont. five ſcore 2 

Of all other ſorts, the hundred cont, five ſcore © 
Tin wrought, the hundred cont. 1 12 lb. *.. 

Unwrought, the hundred weight cunt. 112 lb. o 
Thread points, the great groce - oN 


OSN 0 


O N © 


me ©» 


V. 

Vellures, Britiſh, the lingle piece — 

The double piece - - 

Vinegar of wine, the ton - - 

W. 

Waiſtcoats, of kerſey or flannel, the dozen 

Of woollen, knit, the dozen — 
Of worſted knit, the piece - 
Wrought with cruel, the piece — 
Wrought with ſilk, the piece - 
Wax—Britiſh wax, the hundred weight contain- 
ing 112 1b. - - - 
Britiſh hard wax, the hundred cont. five ſcore 
ine—French wines of all ſorts, the ton 
Muſcadel, and wines of the Levant, the butt 
Sacks, Canaries, Maderas, Romneys and Hul- 
locks, the butt or pipe _ 

Wood. —Box-wood, the hundred wt. cont. 1 12 lb. 
Brazil-wood, the hundred wr. cont, 112 1b, 
Ebony-wood, the hundred wt. cont. 112 Ib. 
Fuſtick- wood, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. 
Red-wood, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. 

Wool. Cotton -· wool, the hundred weight cont. 

hve ſcore = - - O 
Eſtridge-wool, the hundred weight cont. 1 12 lb 0 
French wool, the hundred wt. cont. 1a. © 
Spaniſh-wool, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. o 

Woollen drapery, called bays, the ſingle piece o 
The double piece - - 2 
Minikins bays, the piece — o 
Broad cloth, the ſhort piece cont. 24 yards = © 
Broad cloth, the long piece cont. 32 yards o 

Cottons of all ſorts, the hundred goads O 
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O 
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Devonſhire dozens, the piece — 
Frizadoes, the piece - — 
Kerſeys of all ſorts, the piece - 
Liſts of cloth, the thouſand yards ., 
Northern dozens ſingle, the piece = 

double, the piece - 
Spaniſh cloth, Britiſh making, each 20 yards 
Peniſtones, the piece — es 
Worm-feed, the hundred pound cont. five ſcore 


Yarn, called cotton yarn, the hundred containing 
five ſcore - - 


© & & 

rogram, or mohair yarn, the kundred con- 
taining five ſcore - - O 6 
Raw linen yarn of all ſorts, the hundred pound © 4 


All other goods not mentioned in this table, ſhall pay for 
package duties, after the rate of one penny in the pound, 
according as they are. expreſſed or valued in his Majeſty's 
late book of rates; and all other not expreſſed therein 
ſhall pay the fame rate according to their true value, * 
For every entry in the packers book for writing bills to 
each entry outward, as uſually they have done, 12 d. 
The ſtranggrs ſhall pay the labouring porters for making 
up their goods, at their own charge, as always they have 
one, | 

The ftrangers ſhall pay the water-ſide porters belongin 
to the package-office, ſuch fees and duties, for landing 


and 
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in theſe ten years laſt paſt. 


ported into parts beyond the ſeas, or otherwiſe. _ 
| 8. 
Beer, the ton — — - 2 
Canvas, the hundred ells containing ſix ſcore O 
Cloths, ſee Drapery. 
Coals, the chalder — — 2 
Cochineal, ſee Dying Commodities. 
Drapery of woollen or worſted.— Broad cloth, 
the piece - - O 
Kerſey of all ſorts, the piece - 0 
Perpetuanas, the piece — = O 
Stuffs, woollen or worſted, the ſingle piece O 
Stuffs, woollen or worſted, the double piece © 
Dying commodities. —Cochineal, the hundr. con- 
taining five ſcore pound - I 
Indico, the hundred containing five ſcore 2 
Wood of all ſorts, for dyers, the hundred wt. 
containing 112 lb. * 0 
Furs, ſee Stins. 
Fuſtians, Britiſh-making, each fifteen yards - © 
Flax or hemp, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. © 
Grocery.—Cloves, mace, nutmegs, or cinnamon, 


the hundred cont. five ſcore - O 
Pepper or ginger, the hundred cont. five ſcore © 
Raiſins, the piece or frail - 0 
Raiſins ſolis, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. 2 

Hemp, ſee Flax. 

Indico, ſee Dying Commodities. 

Iron, the ton unwrought — - O 
Wrought, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. © 

Lamperns, the thouſand - - 0 

Lead, the fother - - © 

Linen, ſee Canvas. 

Pewter, ſee Tin. 

Saffron, the pound - - 2 

Salt, the wey — — — © 

Salt-petre, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 0 

Silk raw, or thrown ſilk, the pound cont. 16 oz. © 


Skins and furs, —Beaver-skins, the hundred cont. 
five ſcore - = - 

Badger skins, the hundred cont. five ſcore + 

Coney-skins black, the hundred cont. ſix ſcore 

Cat-:kins, the hundred cont. five ſcore 

Calve-skins, the hundred cont. five ſcore 

Fox-skins, the hundred cont. five ſcore | 

Fitches, the timber vp - 

Morkins, the hundred containing five ſcore 

Otter-skins, the hundred containing five ſcore 

Sheep or lamb-skins, the hundred cont. ſix ſcore 

Squirrel skins, the thouſand - 

Stuffs, ſee Drapery. 

Tin or pewter, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. 

Wax, the hundred weight cont. 112 Ib. 

Wood for dyers, ſee Dying Cemmoditzes. 

Wool of all forts, the hundred wt. cont. 1121b. © 
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by their bulk, as follows. 
| 8. 
A great pacquet or fardle, containing between 
15 or 20 cloths, or other goods to that propor- 
tion - | - = I 
An ordinary pack, truſs or fardle, containing in 
bigneſs about 10 or 12 cloths, twelve or four- 
teen bays, or to the like proportion in friezes, 
cottons, or other goods - — 1 
A bale containing three or four cloths, four or 
five bays, or the like proportion in other goods © 
For a great maund, or great basket 0 
For a ſmall maund, or basket, weighing three 
bundred weight, or under ä 8 
For a hamper or coffer, weighing two hundred 


weight, or under — - - 0 
For a butt or pipe — . 0 
For a hogſhead or puncheon 0 


N &W N 0 


and ſhipping their goods, as they have uſually paid with- 


III. The balliage duties cutwards, for the ſurveying or de- 
livering of all goods and merchandiſes, in order to be ex- 


+ * 
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Other merchandiſes, liquid or dry, that are not particu- 
larly rated in this table, ſhall pay balliage duties outwards, 


d. 


For a dog-ſtone — — 


For raw hides, the hundred cont. j ve (core 


For a barrel - - G 

F ot a hrkin - - 1 f 0 2 
For a dry-fat - 6 1 

For a drum fat — as 5 9 

For a bale - a a 

4 or r cheſt, or great caſe 0 0 

or a ſmall cheſt or caſe containi; 5 

_ weight, or under 5 1 hundred 

For a ſmall box - 5 5 

For a great trunk - 


For a ſmall trunk, not above two h . : 
For a bag or ſack ow EE "0 
For a ſeron — > 


The packers water- ſide porters table of duties, 
7 


* 


ing ſtrangers goods, and of the like 4 ation as 4 land. 


paid unto them for ſhipping out their goods, * 


ape. 


For a butt of currants - 

For a carateel of currants 

For a quarterole or currants - 
For a bag of currants 5 
For pieces of raiſins, the ton > 
For a barrel of raiſins - 

For all ſorts of puncheons " 
For a barrel of figs - - 
For topnets and frails of figs. per ton 
For Brazil, or other wood for dying, per ton 
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For iron, the ton — 
For 4 the ton - 

or oil, wine, or vinegar, per ton - 
For hemp th. 1 - 
For looſe flax and tow, the hundred weight 
For a great bag of tow - . 
For a ſmall bag of tow = - 
For a great bag of hops * . 
For a pacquet, or little bag of hops . 
For packs, truſſes, fats, or maunds, per piece 
For a great cheſt - - . 
For a ſmall cheſt KS = 
For all caſes, barrels, or bales, per piece 
For a bale of madder - - . 
For a bale of ginger or ſhumack containing four 

hundred weight - - 

For a faggot of ſteel - . 
For any ſerons, the piece * 
For a fat of pot-aſhes - - 
For a laſt of ſope-aſhes - 3 
For a laſt of pitch or tar - - 
For a laft of fiſh - X 


For wainſcots, the hundred containing fix ſcore 
For clap-boards, the hundred containing ſix ſcore 
For deal-boards, the hundred cont. fix ſcore - 

For a great maſt - - . 
For a middle maſt 
For a ſmall maſt - - - 
For great balks, the hundred containing fix ſcore 
For middle balks, the hundred cont. fix ſcore 
For ſmall balks, the hundred cont. fix icore 

For a mill-ſtone - - - 


For a wool-ſtone - 6 
For a yard-ſtone - - 
For a grindle-ſtone - 

For a ftep-ſtone or grave-ftone 

For quern-ftones, the laſt - 
For emery- ſtones, the ton J 
For ten hundred weight of Holland cheeſe 
For roſin, the ton 8 2 
For woad, the ton - | 
For a cheſt of ſugar - p 
For half ore the hundred cont. ſix ſcore 


For bomſpars, the hundred cont. fix ſcore * 
For ſmall ſpars, the hundred cont. {1x oo * 
For ends of bomſpars, the hundred cont” 
For a horſe, gelding, or mare 
For alum, the ton - 

L 
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For death for bruſhes, the hundred weight cont. 


$4 between the iſlands of Beverland and Schowen, and falls 
l 112 lb. 0 1 Fa o 3 into the ſea a little below. RS, 
For iron pots, the dozen he of N d or SCHELDAL A ſilver coin ſtruck and current in Den- 
5 For rings of wire; ** * oy «£1; $1:.D mark, and in ſome parts of Germany, worth 32 lubs, of 
ipe-ſtaves; the thou'an p & 6 38. ſterling. | : 
| * henich Wai 6ve ſcore - 6 SCHELLING. An iſland of Holland, ſituated at the en- 
g For burllones, te e ; f oO 4 trance of the Zuyder ſea, between Flie iſland and Ame- 
For half packs - 1 0 Ws o 0 land, in 5 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 53 deg. 34 min. 
p 5 t OZ + © - a . 
ER os the hundred _ * Hl 508 A er coin, current in Poland, worth 
bebe eh, the bundred landing F.. NOR 209%, S000 ö 
; For looſe filh, the hundre 5 8 an Engliſh farthing. eee IO be en 
3 For a barre! tr rage? ks bY o 2 SCHEMNITZ. The capital of = mine el Upper 
4 For a barrel of Rub-cels by 4 0! Hungary, ſituated in 19 deg. of . lon. and 48 deg. 0 
5 Fo z bundle of basket ow P 1 8 3 N. lat. Co miles N. E. of Preſburg, near which 
For a ton of cork b I © place is a rich ſilver mine. FI 
u. For a thouſand of on bones. - o 6 SCHENECTIDA. A fortreſs of New Vork in America, 
bk For a thouſand tips of horns 4 2 2 8 8 ſituated in 72 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 43 deg. 30 
* For a thouſand 3 £ 8 1 3 min. of N. lat. on Hudſon's river, in the province of 
For brimftone, the ton, * by FIRE 8 Albany, adjoining to the country of the Iroquois, 100 
: For a fodder of lead 5 1 I © miles north of New York city, ſubject to Great Britain. 
1 Er — — 1 o SCHEPEL, or Sheppel. A corn meaſure uſed at Hamburg; 
Ly For a load of fans A bs o 8 83 of which make 10 quarters in London. | 
4 Fora load of bulrulhes 1 ſe - E 1 0 The ſchepel is alſo uſe] at Amſterdam, where 4 make 
b | Ar n - o 2 the muid, and 27 muids the laſt, or 10 quarters of 
For a barrel of tarras 3 0 2 London. | 
4 1 lasen - hs : of: SCHEREFI. A gold coin current in Perſia, worth 8 
Fora Keg of Rurgeon N - 7. larins. or about 21. 17s 4d. ſterling. 
; ; 1 — 23 25 o x SCHERIF, called otherwiſe Sultabin, and commonly Se- 
13 — 3 — piece n oO o. quin. A geld coin ſtruck at Cairo, and current in all 
1232 2 i — e Grand Signior's territories. It is the only gold coin 
12 dred ſmall barrels of blacking 110 th 2 f N VE 
= 1 5 ob Ts = 0 1 2 4 33 k _ its value is ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
| | - — 2 6 with that of the Britiſh crown. 
5 | yp 0 3 flags — 0 4 The other gold coins met with in the Grand Signior's ter- 
* rA - : 3 8 ritories are r beg 2 Venetian Ducats; 
4 — O-' I which laſt are called ſeqyins. See Sequins, 
b * — a 9 - - o 4 SCHETLAND, or Shetland flands, ſituated between 1 deg. 
0 
$ - - = © E. and 2 deg. of W. lon. and between 61 and 62 deg. of 
X 4 ow * - - 2 : N, lat. conſtitute part of the county of Orkney, or Oi- 
0 8 3 of cable-yarn - - oO 4 cades, in Scotland, 100 miles N. E. of Cathneſs, moſt 
0 i. &ckin of ſhot 0 — o 2 erer. the herring- fiſnery on their ſhores. See 
a All other goods not mentioned in this table, ſhall pay ritifh Wands. th : 3 
# ort ge duties, as other goods do of like bulk, or condition, SCHIPPONDT. A weight, uſed in ſeveral cities of 
11 aptelles Europe. 
ur p ec * 


or the more certain and better levying and collecting the 
foreſaid duties of package, ſcavage, &c. the mayor and 
mm nalty, or their proper officers, or deputies, may by 
| lawful ways and means, compel perſons ſuſpected of 
y concealments, colourings or frauds, to take their 
ths up en the H ly Evangeliſts. 

ale, The city of London is likewiſe intitled to the 


derchandiſes of aliens or denizens, coming into, or going 
t of the ſaid city, as well by land as by water: and 
lv the portage and carriage of all goods of denizens, 
noſe fathers are aliens, born under toreign allegiance, 
of aliens born under foreign allegiance in parts beyond 
e eas, carried into London from the river of Thames, 
the houſes or warehouſes of ſuch merchants, and from 
KNCe to the ſaid river. 5 623-5 

VINGERS. Two officers choſe yearly in each pariſh 
London, and the adjacent ſuburbs, whoſe buſineſs it 
o hire perſons, called rakers, and carts to clean the 
ets, and carry away the dirt and filth thereof ; bein 
wy the ſame with what were anciently called ftreet- 


EUULE. A fcroll 


of paper, or parchment, annexed 
4 a lefſe, or other deed ; containing an inventory 
00 


1 wy or ſome other matter, omitted in the body of 


EL D. A river of the Netherlands, which riſes in the 
ges of Picardy, and runs N. E. by Cambray, Bouchain, 
-clennes, Conde, Tournay, and Oudenarde; and 
«Wing the Lis at G 


hent, runs E. by Dendermonde ; 
+ to Antwerp, below which city it divides into 
o branches; 


one called the W - 
tes Flanders fte alled the Weſter-ſcheld, which ſe- 


*ncers from Zealand, and diſcharges itſelf into. 
ty near Fluſhing ; the other branch 15 called the 
cheld, dividing from the Weſter-ſcheld at Sand- 


vey of the meaſures, numbers, and weights, of all 
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vliet, runs Ne by Bergen-op-zoom, and afterwards E. 


At Antwerp the ſchippondt is of 300 lb. which make 
264 lb. 5 oz. of Amſterdam ; the 100 lb. weight of Am- 
ſterdam being equal to 109 lb. of London. 

At Hamburgh, of 300 lb. and make 294 of Amſterdam. 
At Lube k, of 320 lb. which make 305 of Amſterdam. 
At Stockholm two ſorts of ſchippondts are uſed, one for 
copper, and the other for merchandiſe of proviſion. The 
firſt is of 320 lb. which make 273 and 1-half of Amfter- 
dam. The ſecond is of 400 lb. which makes at Amſter- 
dam 342. 

At Coningsberg the ſchippondt is of 400 lb. making at 
Amlterdam 307; which is to be underſtood when the 
purchaſe or ſaie of merchandiſe is between citizen and citi- 
zen ; for when a citizen purchaſes from a Pole, the latter 
allows to the former 4 or 5 lb. per cent. benefit, or good 
weight. ſo that a ſchippondt of merchandiſe purchaſed at 
the firſt hand, that is, from a Pole, ſhould yield of- Am- 
ſterdam weight about 320 lb. | 


At Riga the ſchippondt is of 400 Ib. and makes 330 of 
Amſterdam. 


At Copenhagen of 320 lb. which make 316 of Am ſter- 


dam. 


At Revel of 400, which makes 356 of Amſterdam. 

At Dantzick of 340, which makes 302 lb. 9 oz. 4 drams 

of Amſterdam | 

At Bergen in Norway of 300, which make of Amſter 

dam 315. | 5 

At Amſterdam the ſchippondt is of 30 lb. and contains 
20 lyſpondts, which weigh 15 lb. each. | | 

 SCHOE. A ſort of meaſure ot accompt, uſed at Breſlaw, 
in the commerce of the beſt Sileſia lawns. 
The ſchoe makes 60 ells of Breſlaw 
27 ells 1-half of England. 2 
Each ſchoe is compoſed of 4 or ſive pieces of lawn: 
thoſe of 5; pieces to the 7 being the beſt. 


SCHOWEN. 


— 


„ Which amount to 


8 C R 
SCHOWEN. One of the iſlands of Zealand, in the 
United Provinces, ſituated between the iſlands of Goree 
and Beveland, being 15 miles long and 6 broad; the 
chief town Zirickzee. Berli 
HUT. An iſland of Hungary, formed by the Danube, 
on the confines of Auſtria, being 30 miles long and 15 
broad; which was grantd to that celebrated general 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, for his ſervices againſt France 
and Turky, by the late Emperor. | 
5CHWINBURG. A town on the iſland of Funen, See 
Denmark, 1 
SCILLA, Sguilla, or Squill, the ſea-onion, a medicinal 
plant of the onion kind, but very large; chiefly brought 
from Spain: uſed only in infuſion, and that generally in 
vinegar, which it renders emetic. There are two ſorts 
of ſquills, male and female; the male are whitiſh, and 
the female reddiſh ; whence they are alſo diſtinguiſhed by 
the appellation of white ſquills and red ſquills. Their in- 
fuſion when boiled to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, with 
honey, is called oxymel ſcilliticum in the ſhops, and re- 
tains the ſame properties, 
Squills powerfully deterge and ſcour off the viſcid adhe- 
ſions in the bowels, and gently irritate the ſtomach to 
ejection. They are alſo, as all the onion kind are, very 
diuretic, and therefore in great eſteem with ſome in drop- 
ſies: if their infuſion be mixed with cinnamon water, they 
will ſeldom vomit, but work downwards, and very forcibly 
by urine: in aſthmas, and all obſtructions, or infarctions 
of the lungs, which are to be removed by deterſives and 
expectoration, there is ſcarce any thing more effectual. 
They are alſo eſteemed alexipharmick, and upon that 
account have a place in the theriaca Andromachi _. 
SCILLY. A cluſter of iſlands and rocks, ſituated in the 
Atlantic ocean, 30 miles W. of Cornwal, in 7 min. of 
W. lon. and 50 deg. of N. lat. See Britiſb Iſlands. 
SCIO. An iſland in the Turkiſh, Archipelago. See Chios. 
SCIRO. An iſland of Turky, in the Archipelago, ſituated 
W. of Negropont, from which it is ſeparated by a chan- 
nel 20 miles broad. This iſland was called Skyros from 
the ruggedneſs of its ſurface, being full of rocks. 
SCOPPER-HOLES, or Scupper-holes, in a ſhip, are holes 
made thro? the ſides cloſe to the deck, to carry off the 
watcr that comes from the pump, or any other way. 
"Theſe holes in the lower or covered deck, have round 
leathers nailed over them, to keep the ſea-water from 
coming up into the ſhip which are called ſcopper-leathers ; 
and the ſhort-nails, with broad heads which faſten theſe 
leathers down, are called ſcopper, or ſcupper nails. 


ow 


SCORIA. The recrement or droſs of any metal, remain- 


ing after melting or refining the ſame. The ſcoria of 
iron is the ſcum taken from that metal in torges where 
it is melted, and conſiſts of the ſulphurous part of the 
iron; which, uniting with the ſulphurous part of the 
charcoal, makes together thoſe porous maſles reſembling 
ſpunges, frequently ſeen in the ſmiths forges. 

SCOTLAND, excluſive of the iſlands, is ſituated between 
1 and 6 deg. of W. lon. and between 54. deg. 30 min, 
and 59 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. bounded by the northern 
or Caledonian ocean, on the north; by the German 
ocean on the eaſt ; by England and Solway frith on the 
ſouth; and by the Iriſh ſea and the Atlantic ocean on the 
welt ; being 300 miles in length from N. to S. and from 
50 to 150 in breadth from E. to W. but indented, and 
almoſt cut through in many places by bays of the ſea, 
and conſequently abounding in excellent harbours. See 
Great Britain. 

Scor LAND New, or Nova Scotia, See Acadia, and Britiſb 
America. 


 . SCOURER, in London, is a ſpecies of the fuller, whoſe 


buſineſs is to clean mens cloaths, &c. 

SCRIVAH. A port-town of the province of Darien, in 
South America, fituated in 81 deg. of W. lon. and 10 
deg. of N. lat. 50 miles E. of Porto Bello. | 

SCRIVENER. One whio makes a trade of drawing up 
and engroſſing writings, deeds of conveyance, marriage 
contracts, leaſes, and the like. 5 1 

SCRIVENERS company of London, anciently denominated 
The writers of the court letter of the city of London, 


was incorporated by letters-patent of the 14th of James 


= 


SEA 


I. in 1616, by the name of T 

aſſiſtants of I of 1 idem, and 
who are governed by a maſter; two K of London; 
aſſiſtants, with a livery of 53 of their wary 
fine upon their admiſſion is 5 I. but WT „ Whoſe 
reduced to low circumftances, thought pr Mpany, being 
ball in Noble-ſtreet to the incorporatioq an to fell they 

SCRUPLE. The leaſt of the weights ug 6. "a 
cients, which among the Romans Was the by the an 
an ounce. It is ſtill a weight in England 4th Part of 
third part of a dram, or 20 grains : but * dna talning the 

the ſcruple is 24 grains. See Weight. Sulit 

SCULPTURE. The art of Cutting or caryj 
ſtone, or other matter, and forming wwe Wood, 
repreſentations therein; as alſo of faſhionin — 
and plaiſter, to ſerve as models, or moulds "ax, earth, 
ing of metalline figures. : 

SCULPTURE, inits general ſenſe, includes both th 
working in creux, properly called engravin * 
working in relievo, which is what is trig! 4 * 

x See Engraving. 7 ak 

J! A light excrement, arifin ; 
briſkly ſtirred ; called alſo ſpume, . W. whe 

Scum of bead, is a kind of ſmalt of various coloun 

X duced from the fumes of lead. See Lind. N 

_ 7 1 is that which is commonly called tha 

SCUTTLE. A fſh caught in the Danube, 

SCUTTLE-Bone. The bone of a ſcuttie fiſh (ld by f 
tioners, and uſed for cleaning parchment, | 

SCUTTLES, in a ſhip, are ſquare holes cut in the deck 
big enough to let in the body of a man, ſen ine to bt 
people down into any Toom below, upon occakion ar 
from deck to deck. They are generally before th 
main-maſt ; before the knight in the fore-cafle; in th 
gun-room, to godown to the ſtern- ſheets; or in the rounds 
houſe, to go down into the captain's cabbin, when forcel 
by the enemy in à fight aloft. There ate alſo ſome 
ſmall ſcuttles which have gratings over them; all whig 
_ covers that men may not tumble through in the 
night. . 

SCUTTLE, is alſo a denomination given to thoſe little vir 
dows, and long holes, which are cut out in cabbins to 
in the light. | 

SCYLLA. A rock in the ſtreights of Meſſina, between 
Naples and Sicily; which mariners were formerly in dan 
ger of being driven upon, by avoiding that of Ch 

SCY THIA. The northern parts of Europe and Afi vet 
anciently ſo called, which afterwards obtained the nat 
of Tartary. 

SEA, in geography, is ſrequently uſed for that ral ti 
of water encompaſling the whole earth, more propel 
called ocean, See Ocean. N 

SEA, is more properly uſed for a particular part, 0! din 
of the ocean, confined by the land, and denominar 
from the countries it waſhes, or from other circumſtance 
as the Iriſh ſea, the Mediterranean fea, the Baltic 
and the Red ſea, 2 
Till the time of the Emperor Juſtinian, tht ſea woo 
mon and o Il ; whence it is that the Naa 

pen to all men; whence it ** 

laws grant an action againſt a perſon who ey 4 
or moleſt another in the free navigation or fiſhing a n 
The Emperor Leo, in his 56th novel, firſt allo ; 
as were in poſſeſſion of the lands the ſole fiſhing . 
their reſpective territories, excluſive of all others; N 
even gave a particular commiſſion to certain b 
divide the Thracian Boſphorus among them. a 
time the ſovereign princes have been e 5 1 
propriate the ſea, and to withdraw it 5 * 
uſe. The republic of Venice pretends to be yd | 

in her gulph, that there is a formal marriage” 1 

between that Seignory and the AS. 'he empit® 

ages, the Engliſh have particularly claim the 

the ſea in the channel, and even that of 1 

compaſſing the kingdoms of England, deo. n 

Ireland ; and that as far as the ſhores 5 "of on it 5 2 

ſtates. In conſequence of which r aun 25 

children born on theſe ſeas, are declared Ih g 

men, as much as if they were born on s x 

3 
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„ zuſſice of which pretenſion is ſtrenuouſl | argued be- 

E re and Selden, in the Mare Liberum and 
ſ M. N N 8 

yy oak mariners, are ſuch things as hang over 

25 ſhip, in the ſea 3 as ſhirts, coats, and even the boat, 


gra here, or Marſe. See Sea- Horſe, 
Ws 4-meſs See Corallink. : 
& K- Salt. See Sea Salt. 3 7 H. ing 
85 a flicks. A particular kind of herrings. See Herring. 


ra- water, that briny bitteriſh fluid, which conſtitutes the 


To make ſea-water ſweet or freſh, is a thing Jong and 
much wanted, for the advantage of navigation and com- 
merce: a method of doing which has been invented by 
Mr. Hauton, and the ſecret publiſhed in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions z which is performed by precipitating the 
vater with oil of tartar, and then diſtilling of it. The 
' oil of tartar he can draw very cheap, and the diſtillation 
he performs very compendiouſly, ſo as to gain 24 quarts 
of freſh water in a day; for the cooling of which, in- 
ſtead of 2 worm paſs through a veſſel of water, 
+; uſual, he makes it paſs through a hole in the ſhip in- 
to the ſea, and enter in again through another. To 
the precipitation and diſtillation, he adds filtration to 
correct entirely the 3 of the water. The filtra- 
tion is performed by a peculiar earth, mixed and ſtirred 
with the diſtilled water, and at length ſuffered to ſettle 
at the bottom. The water thus managed is found per- 
fealy wholeſome, both for man and beaſt, 


the breath of plants growing in it. This he found by 
putting a quantity of ſea-weed in a veſſel; and filling 
the hole with a head, beak, and. receiver, he diſtilled 
daily from the plants a, ſmall quantity of freſh, ſweet, 
potable water: this he takes to be the moſt natural, ſafe, 
ind ſpeedy way of having freſn water from the ſea. 


en forced 
aiſo ſome 


ll which to be made of the gravity of ſea-water, in different cli- 

2h in the mates, that ſtill, as you approach nearer the equator, the 
ſez-water is heavier and heavier, as far as within 30 de- 

kitle wiee grees thereof ; after which it continues much at one. 

bins to let A-wreck, See Wreck. | 


Ea-yote, When the ſea is ſo rough, that the helm cannot 
be governed by the hands, the ſeamen make a yoke to 
ſteer by; that is, they fix two blocks to the end of the 
belm; and reeving two ſmall ropes through them, which 
they call falls, having ſome men at each tackle, they go- 
vern the helm by direction. They have another way of 
making a ſea-yoke, by taking a double turn abqut the 


j in date 
 Charibds 
d Aſia ve 
d the nad 


at rat nf end of the helm with a ſingle rope; the ends being laid 
ore prope * the ſhip-ſides, by means whereof they guide the 
m. 6 


, of dvild EAFORD. A port-town of Suſſex, ſituated on the Eng- 
Jenominal iſh channel, 7 miles ſouth of Lewes. 

cumſtance or Sea-calf. An amphibious animal met with a- 
» Baltic ien undantly in ſeveral parts of the frozen ſea. 


The head of this animal is much like that of a dog, with 


(ex was dur. very ſhort ears. Under the muzzle it has a beard, ſome 
t the Rona ars in the noſtrils, and three or four over the eyes, 
Call pern _ ſerve it for the eye-brows. Their eyes are large, 
ſhing ther allow, and very clear; their teeth ſtrong and ſharp. 
allowed 6d . 1 hair which covers their ſkin is very fhort, and di- 
flhiag bet * fed with ſeveral colours; their tail is ſhort, as alſo 
hers ; 1. : ir legs and feet; whereof the talons, being five in 
in perſons 3 are joined together by a black membrane, not 
„ Fromt > ike thoſe of aquatic birds. The largeſt are about 8 
quring 0 " in length; but the uſual ſize is five or fix. The 
m th 10 o bunted for their ſkin and fat; each ſeal affording 
ſo farm Im 2 barrel of oil when fat, and about half a barrel 
70 a, yetl 35 1 boy | 
In theſe'® dat is about three or four inches thick be 
the erke, * * and the fleſh ; and it is ſaid to yield the beſt 
. be 4 3 the oils. that go under the denomination of 
otlan⸗ 8 | 
, neight0V Al, is alſo uſed for the wax or lead, and i 
on it 5 , bel fee. affixed to any thing ſealed. The _— 
tural £05 | requently applied to their ſtuffs, is to be of lead: 


of nights, by the French law, is to be of hard 


wax; and that of agents, of ſoft wax. Some ſeals. ate 


Dr. Lifter obſerves, that the ſea-water is made freſh by 


Mr. Boyle relates, from ſome experiments he procured * 
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ſtamped on the paper or parchment itſelf, others hung 
by ſilken ſtrings. 


SEALING Wax. See Wax. 1574 gil, 
| SEAM, or ſ-me of corn, is a meaſure of eight buſhels. 


Seam of glaſs; is the quantity of 120 lb. or 24 ſtone; 
each 5 Ib. weight, Seam of wood, is a horſe load. 
SEAM, in a hip, is the edge where the planks meet, which 
are drove full of oakum. | 
SEAMEN. A mariner, or ſeaman, is one under the com- 
mand of the maſter of a ſhip, that is hired to work 
therein, and do all common buſineſs for the failing, 
guiding, and preſervation of the ſhip; The ſhip's crew 
are called mariners, and owe all obedience to the maſter 
who hath the ſupreme rule on ſhipboard, and therefore 
bis authoricy is much countenanced by law. See Ship. 
By the laws of Oleron, if a mariner rebels or commits 
a fault, and the maſter lifts up the towel three times 
before him, and he does not ſubmit, the maſter at the 
next place of land may diſcharge him : and if he refuſes 
to go aſhore, he ſhall loſe half his wages, and all his goods 
in the ip; but if the mariner ſubmits, he is to receive 
his whole wages. And a maſter of a ſhip may juſtify his 
giving moderate and due correction to his men: but if a 
mariner aſſaults the maſter on ſhipboard, he ſhall pay five 
ſols, or loſe his hand; yet it is ſaid, after one ſtroke, he 
may defend himſelf. By the antient Rhodian laws, the 
maſters, mariners, &c. that ſail together were to take an 
bath of fidelity, or mutual engagement. | 
Mariners are not to depart from on ſhipboard when they 
are in full pay, which is always when they break ground, 
without the maſter's licence for ſo doing ; and they may 
in no caſe quit the ſhip, without leaving a ſufficient 
number to guard her: and they muſt aſſiſt one another, 
both at ſea and in port; or, upon the oath of their fel- 
lows of any refuſal, ſhall loſe their wages. If mariners 
in a ſtrange port leave the ſhip, not having the licence of 
the maſter, or without faſtening her with four ropes, the 
loſs, if any happen, falls upon them. They are alſo to 


attend the ſhip until ſhe be diſcharged, and ballaſted 


anew; and if any mariner, during the time of her dif- 
charge or lading, labours not with the reſt of the com- 
p«ny, but abſents himſelf, he ſhall pay a fine to the others 


pro rata and the mariners are not only to diſcharge and 


deliver goods out of the ſhip, but likewiſe, if no porters 


or carriers be in thoſe parts, they muſt carry the ſame - 


- themſelves for ſuch hire as other workmen ſhould have 
had for it. 


In a ſtrange country, the one half of the ſeamen at 
leaſt ought to remain on ſhipboard 3 and thoſe who 


go on land, are to keep ſobriety, and abſtain from 


ſuſpected places, and not abſent on pain of being pu- 
niſhed, like unto him who abſents when the ſhip is 
ready to fail. If it happens otherwiſe than well with 
the maſter, the mariners are obliged to bring the ſhip 
to the port, from whence ſhe was freighted, without 
any delay, except it be otherwiſe provided: and a ma- 
riner ſhall forfeit his wages, if the ſhip break in any part, 
and he doth not help with all his diligence to ſave the 
goods on board. | | 

Where a mariner is hired, and he deſerts the ſervice be- 
fore the voyage is ended, by the law marine, and the 
common law, he ſhall loſe his wages. And it has been 
adjudged, that if the ſhip do not return, but periſhes at 
ſea, either by tempeſt, enemies, fire, &c. the mariners 
ſhall not have their wages ; for if they were allowed to 
have wages in theſe caſes, it is preſumed their beſt en- 
deavours would be wanting to preſerve the ſhip; and the 
mariners ſhall loſe their wages, as well as the owners 
their freight. If the ſhip unlade any part of the cargo, 
the mariners ſhall have their wages; but if, after they 
bave unladen the veſſel at any port abroad, they demand 
the ſame, with an intention of leaving the ſhip, the 
maſter may detain a reaſonable proportion thereof as his 
ſecurity, till they have brought back the ſhip. It was 
held by Holt chief juſtice, that if a ſhip is loſt before ſhe 
arrives at any port of delivery, the ſeamen loſe all their 
wages; if ſhe be loſt after ſhe comes to a port of de- 


livery, then they only loſe their wages from the laſt _ : 
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of delivery ; but incaſe they run away, though after they 
come to any port of delivery, they loſe all their wages. 

A mariner being hired for a ſimple mariner, if afterwards 
in the voyage he finds hiring to be a pilot, or other of- 
Acer of a ſhip, by the law marine he may paſs over, re- 
. Noting his former bite; and ſo it is if he marry abroad : 
but if > mariner ſhall depart the ſhip, at the maſter's 
command, and the maſter do not take another, if any 
damage happens to the ſhip or goods, the maſter mult 
anſwer. Mariners may not carry out of the ſhip any 
drink, nor above one meal of meat; and if they em- 
bezzle the goods on board, &c, they are accountable' to 
the maſter, the maſter to the owners, and the owners to 
the merchant or freighter 3 though, in caſe of a ſtorm, 
if goods are caſt overboard for lightening the ſhip, the 
mariners making oath that it was. done tor pieſerving the 
veſſel, ſhall diſcharge the maſter: ſo if goods or mer- 
chandiſe in ſuch - caſe receive damage at fea, by the 
oath of the maſter and mariners they may be cleared. 
If a mariner ſhall commit any fault, by reaſon of which 
the maſter, owners, or the ſhip, anſwers damage to the 
merchant, an action well lies againſt him. But when a 
mariner is on ſhipboard, he ought not to be arreſted by 
any one for debt, nor be taken away from thence ; for the 
ſhip is compared to a man's dwelling houſe, which is as 
his caſtle, and a ſure refuge by law, unleſs it be for a 
ſworn debt, or penalty to the King, &c. The wages 
and goods of fuch mariner ſhall in theſe caſes be liable ; 
and if a mariner takes up money, or buys cloaths on cre- 
dit, and the fame is entered in the purſer's books, this 
will intitle a diſcount of fo much of his wages as the 
ſame amounts unto. | | 

In caſe a ſhip happens to be ſeiſed for debt, or otherwiſe 
become forfeited, the mariners ſhall receive their wages, 
except, through any act of theirs, there be a forfeiture of 
all. It the ſhip be laden with prohibited goods, as wool, 
and the like, though it ſubjects the veſſel to forfeiture ; 
yet it deprives not the mariners of their hire, who have 
faithfully performed their parts, and for which the ſhip is 
obliged. A mariner may-either keep his portage or al- 
lowance of goods in his hands, or let the ſame out to 
freight, by the laws of Oleron. | 

The act 2d George II. c. 30. for better regulation of 
ſeamen in the merchants ſervice, has ordained, that no 
maſter or commander of any ſhip or veſſel ſhall carry any 
ſeaman or mariner, except his apprentices, to ſea, with- 


wages ; which agreement ſhall be in wiiting, ſigned by 
the maſter ard mariners, on pain of forfeiting 5 l. to 
the uſe of Greenwich hoſpital, to be recovered by in- 
formation upon the oath of one or more witneſſes, be- 
fore a juſtice of peace, &c. And if any ſeamam or 
mariner {hall deſert, or refuſe to proceed in the voyage 
on board any veſſel, after he has ſigned ſuch contract, 
he ſhil! forteit to the owners of the ſhip the wages due 
to him at the time of hs deſerting or refuſing as afore- 
ſaid : and in caſe he deferts, or abſents from any ſuch 
ſhip, whereia he hath ſo contracted to ſerve, upon ap- 
- plication to any juſtice of the peace, he may iſſue his war- 
rant to apprehend ſuch ſeaman; and on his refuſal to 
proceed on the voyage, the juſtice may commit him to 
the houſe of correction, to be kept to hard labour not ex- 
ceeding thirty days, nor leis than fourteen. 


- ſelf from the veſſel to which he belongs, without leave 
of the meſter, or other chief officer having the charge of 
ſuch ſhip, he ſhall for every day's abſence forfeit two 
days pay, for the uſe of Greenwich hoſpital ; and if he 
ſhall leave the veſſel to which he belongs, before he 
hath a diſcharge in writing from the maſter, he ſhall for- 
feit one month's p:y, to the uſes aforeſaid ; and the 
maſters or owners of ſhips are empowered to deduct out 
of the wages of any ſeaman the penalties and forteitures 
incurred by this act; and thoſe penalties which are to 
be applied to the uſe of Greenwich hoſpital, ſhall be paid 
by the maſters of ſhips to the officer at any port, who 
collects the 6d. a month, deducted out of ſeamens 
wages, for the uſe of the ſaid hoſpital; and neglecting 
to do it within three months, they ſhall forfeit my 
value. 


And by the ſame ſtatute, if any ſeaman ſhall abſent him- 


out firſt coming to an agreement or. contract for their 


trary, or at the time the ſeamen ſhall be d 


By the ſtatute of 1 George II. ſeſl. 2 


ſervice, &c. the governors, miniſters an 
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Alſo by the ſaid act, on the atriving of 
Britain, from parts beyond the ſeas, | 
obliged to pay the ſeamen their wa ; 
demanded, except the contract for 


any hip in G, 

he nfl tay 
ges, Within 30 day g 
ſervin be 151 
ſhall firſt happen; deducting thereout rigs 
forfeitures; and not paying the ſame, | 
penalty of 20s. over and above the wa 44 
ſeaman, to be recyvered by the ſame A. Aue to eg 
wages are recoverable; and no ſeaman qa as the (ag 
fail in any ſuit for recovery of his N |: 
producing the contract with the maſter 1 * Want 
to produce the ſame if neceſſary. ihe 
This act ſhall not extend to dehar an 
man, belonging to any merchant ſhip 
tering into his Mejeſty's ſervice, on boarg 

ſhips; nor ſhall ſuch ſeaman or mariner, for V 
therein, forfeit the wages due to him Gut th i ent 

his ſervice in ſuch merchant ſhip or veſle] 1 time gf 
entry be judged a deſertion from the {i dor ful ld 


. 14. for ens 
into the King 
d conſuls in 0 
ent, any two gr 
are authoriſed and 


mariner or (4, 


any of hi 


couraging ſeamen voluntarily to enter 


reign parts, or where none ſuch are reid 
more Britiſh merchen's there reſiding, 
required to provide for all ſ.amen, ſubjects of Great By 
tain, that ſhall by thipwreck, or other unavoidable xc, 
dent, be driven or caſt away in ſuch f * 


Teivn p. 
places; and ſhall ſubſiſt them by an allo ga parts ot 


wance af 
rate of 6 d. fer diem each, &c. and put them 8 


the firſt ſhip of war arriving there in convenient tine: 
or they may be ſent by any merchant-ſhips wanting meg 
or others bound for any port in Great Britain, 
And maſters of ſhips abro:id, ſhall take on bourd four 
men for each 100 tuns of which their veli.] conſiſt, and 
receive from the commiſſioners of the 1 64 a day 
for the paſſage and proviſion of every ſcant, from the 
day of their embarkation homewards ; on producing a 
certificate of the mens being taken on boaid, and the 
time when, &c. * | 
By the acts gth Geo. II. c. 25. and 10th Geo. I. e. 14, 
a ſmall ſum, of ſo much per tun, is to be paid by all mu- 
ſters of veſſels, &c. trading from anv part of his Mas 
jeſty's dominions to Cadiz, and Port St. Mary's in Seit, 
or to the port of Leghorn, to perſons app inted by the 
conſuls and a majority of Britiſh merchants there; and 
ſuch maſters paying it ſhall be reimburſed by ther 
freighters, or the perſons to whom the goods are con- 
ſigned, &c. and the money to be applied for relieving 
ſeamen ſhipwrecked, or taken in war, and other perſuw 
being Engliſh ſubj<Qs in diſtreſs in the (aid ports. 
Notwithſtanding the public charities in Great Þritai 
may be more conſiderable, in proportion, than thoſed 


' any other country in the known world, they are eren 


this day too greatly defective with regard to one pam, 
cular object thereof, and perhaps the moſt meritorious 
any already provided for, on particular emergencies 
An obje& of charity! which demands the inſyc0ioh 
and moſt ſanguine attention, of all thoſe inhabitant 
within the three kingdoms, who have the welfare 

commerce at heart, and wiſh well to the encouragemelt 


of the Britiſh manufactoties, more peculiarly of the mel⸗ 


cantile part of the city of London, upon which the pur 
deur of our moſt gracious Sovereign, the ſource 4 > 
invaluable liberties, the ſupport of our glorious flects, 
the wealth of the nation, entirely depend. edel i 
When it is conſidered, that London 15 firſt affe x 
the obſtruction of commerce; that ſhe is the Ry 
life to the trade of this nation ; and that, if * 
any valuable branch thereof, the eng N. 
fatal, muſt become univerſal; and if, which . ak 
bid ! the glory of our trade ſhould happen x 
by ſuch miſtakes as are in our pre — N 
our power to prevent, our utmo 
eee of "that very part ſhould be the or” , of 
as carefully huſbanded as we would proviſions uf 
a famine. But commerce is not agen” 1 ndi 
who have their deity, as well as thoſe in - 5 10 dit 
whoſe ſervice they think of death, 4 the " thet 
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monumental honour. This ſort, of bi- 


beit 233 well underſtood by our neighbours the 
Gi po) bo have ſuch a tenderneſs to their trade, as 


ö. ngage in an war that would inter- 
7% nel) 7 6 55 with — in the late wars, ſo with 
he con merlys they traded and fought at the one 
Which ; f their trade to Africa an = 
ities ag * jndies being laid in the heat of their revolt from the 
ble tg — tyranny» 
tg Each The productions 0 
the (ag the number of t 


f their country being in no proportion 
heir people, pray policy and 4 
ner f. l they make other nations maintain 
2 ence r — naturally have not ſufficient for 
n it le ben vun nececeſſities, ate poſſeſſed of magazines, which 
wo o the neceſſities of others; being the natural ef- 
or (oa. ind reaſonable rewards, of ſuch a conduct. Pity it 
from en. . * the ſame beneficent ſcheme has not been put in 
Y of hy x Aice, and betrer attended to, in Great Britain for 
his entry FP eue being a kind of univerſal charity, which extends 
e time gf 3 to all parties concerned in any of its branches, 
bal fh Ko profitable employments, and adminiſters to the 
fin neceſſities our nature is every day demanding. 

„ for es 7 * charity may be defined to ſignify that compaſ- 
e King'y ©n which ariſes from a juſt contemplation of the con- 
als in h. "ol of human nature, in reſpect to the public utility; 
"y two g id the generous diſpoſition of mind, that deſpiſes lux- 
vnied an un, inſpired with an irreſiſtible inclination to apply the 
"Treat Bris 1 of fortune towards the relief of the virtuous, 
able acc — is uſeful perſons in diſtreſs ; which is certainly 
pat of the higheſt degree of perfection attainable in this life: it 
ter th b very evident. that the moſt uſeful claſs of people in this 
board kingdom, with regard to trade and navigation, and 
Mt ume; dom whoſe ſervices we receive the greateſt benefits, have 
ad nen deen hitherto too much diſregarded, and omitted among 
de lit of thoſe who ſeemed beſt entitled to a comfortable 
- 2 nd temporary ſubſiſtence. 

ad Jeſs real objects of charity; as the firſt, by the loſs of 
1 the his reaſon, is rendered uſeleſs 3 the ſecond, without due 
LA are, and a neceſſary education, cannot properly be ſaid 
and the t contribute for the good of the community; and the 
latter is but ſeldom employed. But, be this as it will, we 
nay venture to affirm, there is no kind of affliction 
hich requires greater attention, or ought more ſtrongly 
o move our compaſſion, than that of the maimed or 
decaved common ſailor ; who has hazarded his life, loſt 
bis limbs, and ſpent the beſt part of his days in the ſer- 
vice of the merchant. 

But ſurely our gentlemen, as well as our merchants, 
will think of making a proviſion for the relief of thoſe 
poor ſeamen, who have been the ſupport of their country, 
and are as well entitled to charity as any part of the 
community, | 

In making proviſion for theſe unhappy ſufferers, what 
jeaithy citizen car be too bountiful ? what gentleman 
too liberal? Let them but conſider, that they beſtow 
ny to reſume again at pleaſure ; that they are hereby 


Il. c. 14 
y all mas 
his Ma- 
in Hein, 
ed by the 
ere; and 
by their 
ate con- 
relieving 
er perſuns 
t 
t Britain 
n thoſe d 
re eren 
one pati 
torious o 
ergencich 


1 uce à continual race of hardy and able ſailors, uſeful 


"habiand 0 their country, their king, and themſelves, from gene- 
velre n to generation: for as nothing contributes more to 
genen * railing a new progeny, to ſupply the place of their 
2 Nr in any branch of buſineſs, more eſpecially in 
the grat- mn laborious employments of life, than proper encou- 
ce of an neement, exemplified by making ſuitable proviſion for 
fects, and der decayed parents, who were employed in the ſame 
ranch of buſineſs; fo nothing ſo much weakens the 
gegel bf mth and derogates therefrom, as to be lighted and a- 
r N * by thoſe very perſons to whom they have de- 
e nected 0 nee; whoſe fortunes they have raiſed; in 
howeiet * ervices they are worn out, and thereby become 
-aven bol. menſume to their families and pariſhes, 
e eclipſed * _ infirmaries in and about London, particu- 
© ver u 1 . Luke's hoſpital in Moorfields, and that near 
ide in. Fong, which are at preſent ſupported by the an- 
ubſcription of the merchants and gentlemen, ap- 


ater, D 

n caſe 0 10 os e far more productive of worldly happineſs, 
balls, wh F more meritorious, than any of the ſumptuous do- 
£ ali » of thoſe overgrown rich men, who at their 
ans did il 5 ö 


tel 


The lunatic, the foundling, and the blind, are doubt- 


hing the ſeeds of induſtry, . which muſt neceſſarily pro- 
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deaths, bequeath ſplendid palaces, and lordly governors; 
for pretended charitable uſes; provided theſe donors 
acted the part of penurious haughty miſers in their life- 
times, and were moved to ſuch endowments from à 
principal of pride, to live in effigy; or to have their 
names written in golden letters, in order to render 
themſelves immortal. | 

Charity is a virtue altogether incompatible with oftenta- 
tion, or with thoſe low, and vicious appetites, which are 
to be found in the miſer's heart, and generally direct his 
conduct, 

There is not any object ſo pleaſing to the eye, as the 
ſight of a man whom we have obliged ; or any muſic 
ſo agreeable to the ear, as the voice of one that owns 
you for his high benefactor ; and if the trading part of 
the nation thought in the ſame way, they would have 
continually before them a foretaſte of future bliſs, by 
providing for their natural ſervants, our honeſt tars, when 
reduced to beggary after a life of labour, and in hearing 
them chant forth the praiſes of their benefactors, in ſongs 
of gratitude and thankſgiving ; which, it is hoped, ſome 
public-ſpirited merchants, will cauſe ſpeedily to be put in 
proper execution, without waiting for the aſſiſtance of the 
landed intereſt. 1 
Some propoſals were publiſhed in 1744. by Mr. Griffin, 
for the relief and ſupport of maimed, aged, and diſabled 
ſeamen, in the merchants ſervice of Great Britain. 

The legiſlature, ſenſible of this proviſion for ſeamen, 
paſſed an act of parliament in 1747, for relief and ſup- 
port of maimed and diſabled ſeamen, and the widows and 


children of ſuch as ſhould be killed, lain, or drowned in 
the merchants ſervice. The preamble obſerves, that, by 


an act of the 7th and 8th of William III. certain encou- 
ragements were given for ſeamen to regiſter themſelyes 
for his Majelty's ſervice ; and it any ſuch ſhould, by age, 
or other accidents, be diſabled for future ſervice, and 
ſhould not be able to maintain themſelves comfortably 3 
and the children of ſuch diſabled ſeamen, and the wi- 
dows and children of ſuch of them as ſhould be killed of 
drowned in ſea-ſervice, were to be provided for in the 
royal hoſpital of Greenwich, ſo far as the ſaid hoſpital 
ſhould be capable to receive them, and the revenue there- 
of would extend ; and for the better ſupport of the ſaid 
hoſpital, 6 d. per month is by the ſaid act to be allowed 
out of the wages of every ſeaman in the merchants ſer- 


vice, as well as in the navy. But ſo much of the ſaid 
act as relates to the regiſtring of ſeamen, was repealed . 


by an act of the gth of Queen Anne, whereby every 


ſeaman in the navy, though not regiſtred, j is entitled to 


the benefits of the ſaid hoſpital. By an act of the 1oth of 
Anne, any ſeaman is to be conſidered as fully qualified 
for an admiſſion into the ſaid hoſpital, who ſhall produce 
a certificate of his having been hurt and diſabled for ſea- 
ſervice, in defending any Britiſh ſhip _ an enemy, 
or in taking any ſhip from an enemy. By an act of the 
8th of George I. every ſeaman on board a merchant-ſhip, 
who ſhall be maimed in fight againſt any pirate, is to be 
admitted into the ſaid hoſpital, preferable to any other ſea- 
man diſabled merely by age. By an act of the 8th of 
George II. ſeamen on board any merchant-ſhip, who 
ſhall be maimed in fight againſt an enemy, ſhall be ad- 
mitted into the ſaid hoſpital, in like manner as any other 
ſeaman wounded or diſabled in the royal ſervice. But 
the act of 1747 recited, that whereas the ſaid hoſpital 
was not Capable to receive, nor the income thereof ſuf- 
ficient to provide for the ſeamen in the ſervice of the 
navy, entitled to the benefits thereof, ſo that the ſea- 
men in the merchants ſervice, maimed and diſabled in 
fight, and proper objects of charity, have ſeldom or ne- 
ver been admitted into the ſaid hoſpital ; and as there 
was no proviſion made for ſuch ſeamen in the merchants 
ſervice, as were diſabled by accidental misfortunes, or for 
thoſe worn out by age, or for the widows or children of 
ſuch as ſhould be killed or drowned in the ſaid ſervice ; 
and as the ſeamen in the ſaid ſervice were willing to allow 
6 d. per month out of their wages, to be applied for the 
relief of ſuch as ſhould be diſabled or worn out by age, 
and of the widows and children of thoſe killed in the ſaid 
ſervice 3 and as they had, during the courſe of the war, 
8 0 manifeſted 
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manifeſted their courage, and deſerved all due encourage- 
ment, and the eſtabliſhing the ſaid charity would tend to 
the honour and good of the public; it was enacted, that 


Alexander Hume, Jobn Briſtow, John Bance, Harty 
| Gough, Albert Niſbett, Nathaniel Newman junior, Jo- 


ſeph Gulſton, Charles Pole, eſqs. Sir Peter Thompſon, 
knight ; Robert Nettleton, and 108 other merchants and 
gentlemen, and their ſucceſſors, ſhould be one body cor- 
porate and politic, by the name of © The preſident and 
& governors for the relief and ſupport of ſick, maimed, 
& and diſabled ſeamen, and of the widows and children 
© of ſuch as ſhall be killed, ſlain, or drowned in the 
% merchants ſervice.” The preſident and governors are 
to provide in the ſaid hoſpital for the reception of ſeamen 
rendered incapable of ſervice ; or allow them certain pen- 


ſions, or otherwiſe, as they ſhall think moſt for the ad- 
vantage of the charity; and ſhall alſo relieve the widows 
and children of ſuch ſeamen as ſhall be killed or drowned 


in the ſaid ſervice, provided ſuch children are not of the 
age of fourteen ; or if, of that age or upwerds, they are 
incapable of getting a livelihood, by reaſon of lameneſs, 


' blindneſs, or other infirmities, and are proper objects of 


charity : and ſhall make reaſonable allowances to thoſe 
who hat loſe an eye or limb, or be otherwiſe hurt in 


fighting, defending, or working the ſhips in which they 


ſerve, or in loading or unloading the cargoes, or other- 


wiſe howſoever in doing duty, in proportion to the da- 
mage they ſhall receive, ſo far as the revenues will ex- 


tend. No ſeaman is to be entitled to any of the bene- 


fits of this act, without producing a certificate of the hurt, 
& c. received, to the preſident, aſſiſtants, and com- 
mittees, from the maſter, mate, boatſwain, and ſur— 
geon, or of the maſter and two of the ſeamen, if there 
is no other officer; and no widow or children of any 


ſeaman killed or drowned in the ſaid ſervice, are to be 


entitled to any allowance, without a proper certificate. 
But no ſeaman is to be provided for by a penſion, or 
otherwiſe, as decrepit or worn out, unleſs he has ſerved 
five years in the merchants ſervice, and paid 6 d. per 
month out of his wages for that time, for the purpoſes 
of this act. There is to be a preſident and 21 aſſiſtants, 
or committees of the ſaid corporation, for the more con- 
ſtant and ordinary management of the monies to be 
raiſed for the purpoſes aforeſaid ; and Henry Norris ſe- 
nior, eſq; was appointed the firſt preſident : but the pre- 


ſident and afliſtants are to be elected every year, on the 
: 24th of June, or within five days before or after. | 
| rout courts are to be held every year, on the 24th of 


Four 


une, 29th September, 25th December, and 25th 
March, or within five days before or after any of the 


ſaid days; of which ten days notice is to be given in the 


Gazette: but the preſident and aſſiſtants may call a ge- 
neral court at any other time, as the affairs of the com- 
pany ſhall require, or at the requeſt of 13 members, 
The prefident, with five or more of the aſſiſtants, are 
to make a full court of aſſiſtants or committees, and 


to meet upon Wedneſdays weekly; when they have 
power to apply the monies ariſing by this a& for the 


intended relief, and to tranſact all other neceſſary mat- 
ters. A receiver is to be choſen by a majority in a gene- 
ral court. The preſident, and 13 governors, may 
make bye laws; and any perſon who contributes 50 l. for 
the purpoſes of this act, ſhall be declared a governor of 


the corporation. Every ſeaman, or perſon employed in 


any veſſel belonging to a ſubje& of England, and every 


- maſter or owner navigating the ſ:me, except ſuch as are 


exempted from the payment of 6d. per month to Green- 
wich hoſpital, as alſo pilots employed on board veſ- 
ſels, ſhall pay 6 d. per month, and proportionably for a 


leſſer time, during their employment, for the purpoſes 


aforeſaid. The maſter, owner, or commander of every 


veſſel is to deduct out of the wages of every ſuch ſeaman 


the ſaid duty of 6d. per month, and pay the ſame to 


ſuch receivers as the preſident or governors, or the 


truſtees of the out-ports, ſhall appoint. The preſident 
and governors, at a full court of affiſtants; are to ap- 
point the receivers. Every maſter, or other perſon 


having the care of any merchant-veſſel, is to keep a 


book, by way of muſter-roll, of the perſons employed 


than three months in arrear, 
owners and maſters of veſſels i 


If any ſeaman, or other perſon employed on board 
- veſſel, ſhall, in the diſcharge of his duty, break u 
limb, or be otherwiſe hurt, the preſident and goveno 


he ſhall be ſo well recovered of ſuch hurt as to be & 


2 d. per mile, is to be paid by the company. Any i 


be ſhipwrecked, or taken by the enemy, and en their a 
-abode, the preſident and governors, and the reſpec 
think proper. 


. moe 
purpoſes thereby intended; which ought to be fie 


It is a melancholy thing to conſider how man) Day 


of what is allowed for the keeping up a ſing 
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on board, with the uſual place a 

ſhore; the time and place of — bande When 
ſuch ſervice, and in what ſhip he ok entering in 
voyage; a duplicate of which ſhall be 1 bis 
vered by the maſter to the receiver or 4 and gef 
duties,, at the port to which the veſſel b Of theſ 
maſter is alſo to keep ſuch a muſler-Ta !“ Ones. J 


roll during 
age, and to enter when and where "ing the 


diſcharged from, or ſhall leave or 4 aka 
veſl 


and others ſhipped on board, and wh 

of them received any hurt or damage. "hen 
or drowned ; a duplicate whereof is alſo to by kill 
delivered as aforeſaid at the | © Ugned a 


ſhip's ret 
which ſhe belongs, under penalty = 8 the Port | 


ſter, & c. ſhall pay all ſuch monies to the 2 n 
pointed, at the port only to which ſuch veſſ bo 
and before ſhe is cleared inwards; and no of blog 
cuſtoms ſhall clear inwards any veſſel liable * 

or grant any warrant, cocket, tranſire, — 
charge, or ſuffer ſuch veſſel to "= 


go out of | 
maſter, Kc. ſhall produce a certificate ban Ben 
of the ſaid duty being fully paid, and tha; he cd 


mo penalty cf 291, N 
n the out-port 
fifteen perſons to be truſtees for fuch e — 


"WP" . . Out-ports, for i 
ceiving and applying the ſaid duty; which truſtees 

to be elected every year, on the 26th of December, 
within ten days after, who are to be confirmed þ p 
preſident and aſſiſtants; and theſe truſtees, when * 
firmed, five of whom are to be a quorum, may mike hy 
laws, receive and apply benefactions, and appoint aßen 
But as, by letters · patent of the 6th of Edward VI. cents 
merchants of Briſtol were incorporated by the name 
The maſter, wardens, and commonalty of merchany 
venturers of the city of Briſtol ; and as this ſociety 
willing to undertake the collection and application of t 
ſaid 6d. per month payable in the port of Brifol, ind 
any donations of well-diſpoſed, people, they are appoint 
truſtees for that port. The ſame liberty is granted tot 
guild of maſters and pilots ſeamen of the Trinity-hod 
of Kingſton upon Hull, as alſo to the Eaſt India con 
pany. - That ſeamen who have been longeſt in the h 
vice, ſhall be firſt provided for as worn out or decrepi 


of the port of London, and the reſpective truſtees for 
out-ports, ſhall provide proper relief for ſuch perſon, 


moved, and ,ſent with ſafety to the port to which ſud 
veſlel belongs; and the expence thereof, not exceedn 


man, or other perſon, ſerving five years or more nt 
merchant-ſervice, who ſhall have paid the b d. per n 
for that time, and ſhall be adjudged by ihe pretdet 
&c. a proper object of relief, ſhall be provided fur 8 
the port where he ſhall have paid the greateſt part dl 
ſaid duty, for the leſt five years of his ſervice. - 
any ſeamen employed in the merchant-ſervice, who 


turn may be travelling with paſſes to the place of teh 


truſtees, may relieve them in ſuch manner 48 they L 
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„ (lor; inured to hardſhip, requires but 
1 and much leſs for his lodging and 
A decent habitation, little furniture, and a 

e diet, would anſwer the expectations of the lame 
ports d; while a moderate proviſion might be re:dily 
2nd * to keep the ſtrong and active in their own 
- A caſe of any emergency of ſtate, or unexpected 
. a conſtant ſupply of theſe people being natu- 
i 1 and politically our firſt and greateſt concern. For 
ft as it ſtands with our real NN is ſhort and 

i underſtood-. Nature calls us to commerce, 
F aided all the things by which it may be pro- 
or That which we retain of trade ſhould there- 
S de protected and extended by all the juſt means we 
ve geh of 3 and thoſe are only to be found in the 
. of ſhips 3 which, however well ſupported by 
brength ard art in the building, without being properly 
manaed, will prove little more than incumbrances. Com- 
mon prudence prompts us to keep up a ſuperiority at ſea, 
1nd to give all neceſſary encouragement to the ſailors, by 
whom our trade, as well as freedom, is ſupported ; for, in 
is. nature, has fixed the policy of our country, and in our 
ghedience to her dictates, by following ſuch meaſures, 
we (hall have a full reward. | 1 
As the great branch of duty in our fighting ſhips is to pro- 
i trade, ſo that of our trading ſhips is to add to our 
frength and treaſure, which protect and conſolidate the 
whole: but if we ſuffer our trade to be deſtroyed, or 
thoſe perſons to be neglected and maltreated, who are 
the main ſupport of it, we cannot poſſibly expect the 
lie of one, after the death of the other; for, after the 
loſs of that which is to be protected, the protectors may 
return to perpetual reſt, and will ſoon be buried in ob- 
livion. 
The hoſpital of Greenwich, by the general concurrence 
of the nation, was founded and endowed, for the re- 
ception of ſuch ſailors as were either diſabled or ſuperan- 
nuated in the royal ſervice ;z to which laudable founda- 
tion every ſailor in the kingdom, though he never be- 
Jonged to the royal navy, is obliged to contribute, by 
having b d. a month deducted out of his wages for that 
purpoſe, although he is. not entitled to be admitted as a 
penſioner ; which contribution is extended to all ſea- 
men, except apprentices under 18 years of age, filher- 
men, and perſons employed in open boats, 
Hence we may obferve, that the legiſlature have always 
looked upon their old and maimed ſailors as real ob- 
ect of charity, and well worthy of their regard; in 
conſequence of which, they have not only provided for 
them a comfortable ſubſiſtence during life, but alſo a pro- 
lion for-their wives and children; that they, who had 
been ſerviceable to their country, might not have the mor- 
liication and diſgrace of becoming chargeable to their re- 
ſpectiye pariſhes. May we not therefore reaſonably 
"pe, 2 the — part * the kingdom will take it 
nder their immediate conſideration l 
eſtabliſh a fund, to erect — n w 
reception of ſuch of their faithful ſervants as they, in 
their wiſdom, ſhall judge to have behaved well, or to 
hae caſually ſuffered in their employments ? For the inte- 
reſt of the crown and people being naturally mutual, or 
rather but one, a ſeparation of their intereſts muſt be 
8 a . in the * o a man and 
» Which ends in the ruin of the family. There- 
fore ſomething of this kind may be ET. which 
4 been ſo long wanted, neglected, or poſſponed; and 
Perhaps purely on account of the preſs in time of war, 
q 1051 2 merchant-ſhips are frequently unmanned, 
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of his ſubſervients ; without whoſe aſſiſtance ſtocks would 
fall, the price of lands and houſes be reduced, our na- 
tional funds grow contemptible, our public credit de- 
ſpiſed, and commerce itſelf would ſicken and die. Let 
no man, therefore, depend too much upon himſelf ; 
but conſider the benefit of others, and how neceſſary 
it is for the ſake of his own intereſt to preſerve our ſea- 
men; for as preſumption is the higheſt fin, ſo prevention 
is the highelt wiſdom: and the firſt worthy man who 
forms the eſtabliſhm-nt of a public hoſpital fit for the re- 
ception of our numerous poor diſabled ſeamen, ought 
to have his ſtatue ſet up in gold, in the middle of our 
Royal Exchange, to immortalize his memory. 
As to the impreſſing of ſeamen, it is certainly a prero- 
gative of the crown : but as they are the moſt valuable 
ſubjects, many ſchemes have been projected for giving 
them as much liberty as the reſt of their countrymen. 
Mr, Cary, p. 40. ſays, that our navigation is carried on by 
ſhips and ſailors; the former are the ſea-waggons, where- 
by we tranſport and carry commodities from one market 
to another; and the latter are the waggonets, who drive 
and manage them. Theſe are a ſort of jolly ſellows, 
who are generally bold in their undertakings, and go 
through any kind of labour in their own way with a great 
deal of chearfulneſs; are undaunted by ſtorms and tem- 
peſts, the ſea being as it were their element, and are al- 
lowed by all to be the beſt navigators in the world. I'hey 
are our wealth in peace, our defence in war, and ought 
to be more encouraged than they are in both; eſpeciaily 
in the latter, which might' be done, if better methods 
were uſed to engage them in the ſervice, and better 
treatment when they are there. Now, I ſhould think, 
if no man was forced into the king's ſhips till he had been 
three years at ſea; nor to ſtay there above that time, 
without his free conſent, and then to be permitted to take 
a merchants employment ſo much longer, and fo totzes 
guoties, it would encourage them to come willingly into 
the ſervice, which they look upon now to be a ſlavery, 
whereto they are bound for their lives. This, and the 
manner of preſſing them, hinders very much the making 
of ſailors ; landmen not caring to put their hand to the 
oar, leſt the next day they ſhould be hauled away to the 
fleet, though they underſtand nothing of the ſea, By 
this means our men of war would be manned with able 
ſeamen, and not with ſuch who only ſtand in the way, 
and are uſeleſs, when moſt wanted. Nor, continues 
Mr. Cary, do I take embargoes to be any helps towards 
it; for many failors then lie hid, who would appear to 
ſerve in merchants ſhips, and might be eaſily met with at 
the return of their voyages. By theſe means, in a ſhort 
time, there would be a double ſett of mariners, enough 
both for the ſervice of the fleet, and of trade; the laſt 
of which would every year breed more. This woulg 
alſo prevent great miſchiefs, which ariſe from prefling 
fafors out of merchants ſhips, whilſt on their voyages, 
many of them being thereby loſt at ſea, and others have 
been detained in the Welt Indies, to the diſcouragement 
of trade: and it would alſo prevent another miſchief, too 
much practiſed abroad, where captains of men of. war 
preſs ſailors from one merchant- ſhip, only to make ad- 
vantage by ſelling them to another. 
In the year 1751, there was preſented to the Right Ho- 
nourable George Lord Anſon, firſt lord commiſſioner of 
the navy, A ſcheme how to mann the royal navy of 
«© Great Btitain in time of war, without the impreſſing 
of ſeamen, &c.”” for which his lordſhip returned 
the author the thanks of the board; and it was after- 
wards publiſhed, and addreſſed to his lordſhip. Several 
other ſchemes have alſo been projected for this purpoſe ; 
ſome of which may be ſeen in the London magazine 
for the year 1741, p. 144, and 348 ; the ſame maga- 
zine for the year 1742, p. 210, and 214; as likewiſe in 
the Gentleman's magazine for the year 1744, p. 4133 
and in the ſame magazine for the year 1746, p. 309 z to 
which the reader may refer, as they are too copious to be 
inſerted here. mol, 151 | | 
SEARCHERS. Officers belonging to the cuſtoms, whoſe 
bulineſs-it is to ſearch for prohibited goods, &c. 
| SEASONINGS, 


SEC 


SEASONINGS, in the Weſt Indies. A kind of aguiſh | 


diſtemper, Which foreigners are much ſubject to at their 
firſt coming. 

SEATON. A port-town in Scotland, in the county of 
Lothian, fituated on the frith of Forth, 9 miles eaſt of 
Edinburgh. 

SEBASTIAN, St. A port-town of Spain, in the province 
of Biſcay, and territory of Guipuſcoa, ſituated 55 miles 
eaſt of Bilboa, and 25 miles S. W. of Bayonne, in 
1 deg. 5 min. of W. lon. and 43 deg. 35 min. of N. lat. 

St. SEBASTIAN, is alſo a town of Brazil. 

SEBENICO. A port-town of Dalmatia, ſituated on a 
bay of the gulph of Venice, in 17 deg. 20 min. of E. 
lon. and 43 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. 40 miles north of 
Spalatto, ſubject to Venice. 

SEBESTEN, in pharmacy, A fruit reſembling a little 

plumb or prune; which, when ripe, is of a deep red co- 
lour, bordering on black ; very ſweet, and the fleſh or 
pulp very glutinous or ſticky. The Syrians make a kind 
of glue or birdlime of the ſebeſtens, called birdlime of 
Alexandria, The fruit is eſteemed pectoral, cooling, 
and emollient ; though not much uſed in medicine. The 
ſtone within it is triangular. It brought its name from Ara- 
bia, whence Pliny obſerves it came in his time into Italy. 

SECOND, in geometry and aftronomy. The Goth part 
of a prime, or minute, either in the diviſion of circles, 
or in the meaſure of time. A degree, or an hour, are 
each divided into 60 minutes, marked thus '; a minute 
is ſubdivided into 60 ſeconds, marked thus“; a ſecond 
into 60 thirds, marked thus“. See Degree, 

SECONDARY circles, in the ecliptic, are circles of longi- 

tude of the ſtars ; or circles, which, paſſing through the 
poles of the ecliptic, are at right angles to the ecliptic, 
By the help of theſe all points in the heavens are referred 
to the ecliptic ; that is, any ſtar, planet, or other phæ- 
nomenon, is underſtood to be in that point of the ecliptic 
which is cut by the ſecondary ſemicircle, which paſſes 
through each ſtar or phenomena. | . 
If two ſtars be thus referred to the ſame point of the 
ecliptic, they are faid to be in conjunction; if in op- 
polite points, they are ſaid to be in oppoſition : if they 
be referred to two points at a quadrant's diſtance, they 
are ſaid to be in quartile aſpect; if the points differ a 6th 
part of the ecliptic, they are ſaid to be in ſextile aſpect. 
In the general, all circles which interſect one of the fix 
greater circles of the ſphere at right angles, may be 
called ſecondary circles. As the azimuth or vertical 
circles, in reſpect of the horizon; ſo is the meridian, in 
reſpect of the equator. 

SECRETARY. Aa officer, who, by order of his maſter, 
writes letters, diſpatches, and other inſtruments, which 
he renders authentic by his ſignature. Of theſe there 
are ſeveral kinds, as ſecretary of ſtate, ſecretary at war, 
ſecretary of the treaſury, ſecretary of the admiralty, and 
others. 

SECRETARIES of tate, are officers attending the king, 
for the receipt and diſpatch of letters, grants, petitions, 
and many of the moſt important affairs of the kingdom, 
both foreign and domeſtick. 

The king's ſecretaries were antiently called the king's 
clerks, and notaries, regi a commentariis; for the name 
ſecretary was at firſt applied to ſuch, as being always 
near the king's perſon, received his commands, and were 
called clerks of the ſecret ; whence was afterwards 
formed the word ſecretary, Fegi a ſecretis : and as the 
great lords began to give their clerks the quality of ſe- 
cretaries, thoſe who attended the king were called, by 
way of diſtinction, ſecretaries of the commands, regi a 
mandatis. This continued till the reign of Henry VIII. 
1559 ; when, at a treaty of peace between the French 
and Spaniards, the former obſerved, that the Spaniſh 
miniſters who treated for Philip II. called themſelves ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate, Upon which the French ſecretaries 
des commandements, out of emulation, aſſumed the ſame 
title, which thence paſſed into England. 
Till the reign of Henry VIII. there was only one ſecre- 
tary of ſtate; but then, buſineſs increaſing, that prince ap- 


pointed a ſecond ſecretary, both of equal power and au- 


SECRETARY of an embaſſy, is a perſon attending an ambaſ- 


SECRETON. A white cotton cloth, of a middling fine 


doctrine among naturaliſts, Experience, 
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thority, and hoth ſtyled princi 
Before Queen Elizabeth's time t 1 te 
at the council-board ; but that princ „ud not ſi 
the place of privy "terry "rene ren — them to 
held ever fince; and a council is never ur they have 
dom, held without one of them. > er at leaft fel. 
They have under their managem AE: 

moſt conſiderable affairs of he — and direBtio th 
to a conſtant attendance on the king, 'T Te obliged 
diſpatch whatever comes to their hands „ receive an 
crown, the church, the militia, private — for th 
diſpenſations, and likewiſe petitions to the ; Pardon 
which, when read, are returned to the ſecretaries 6 
ſwer; all which oy diſpatch accordi * 


n * 
commands and direction. As to we or king' 


are divided into two provinces, or departments 
hending all the kingdoms and nations whi 
intercourſe or buſineſs with Great Britain : each 
tary receiving all letters and addreſſes from, and — 
all diſpatches to the ſeveral princes and ſtates — , 
hended in his province, "— 
The ſecretaties of ſtate have the cuſtody of that fol 
properly called the ſignet, and the direction of the i 
office; wherein are four clerks employed, who pres. 
ſuch things as are to paſs the ſignet, in order to 4 
or great ſeal, All grants ſigned by the king are ng 
hitber, which, when tranſcribed, are carried to one of the 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate, and ſealed, and then cal 
ſignets; which being dicected to the lord privy ſeal, ue 
his warrant. : 
On the ſecretaries of ſtate is likewiſe dependent another 
office, called the paper-office, wherein all public writings 
papers, and matters of ſtate, are preſerved, 
All the under ſecretaries and clerks are in the choice of 
the ſecretary of ſtate, without reſerve to any perſon: 
the under ſecretaries receive orders and directions from 
them, for writing diſpatches, foreign and domeſtic, 


which they give to the chief clerk, who diſtributes them 
to the under clerks. 


pal ſecretaries | 
he ſecretaries 4 on 
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ſador, for the writing of diſpatches relating to the nego- 
tiation. There is a deal of difference between the ſecte- 
tary of the embaſly, and the ambaſlador's ſecretary ; the 
laſt is a domeſtic or menial of the ambaſſador, the firſt a 
ſervant or miniſter of the prince. See Ambaſadr, 


neſs, brought from the Eaſt Indies; the pieces containing 
16 ells in length, and 5-6ths in breadth, 


SECUNDA agua, among chemiſts, denotes aqua forts, 


which has been already uſed to diſſolve ſome metal, de 
Aqua fortis, and Depart. 


SECURITY. A bail, or inſtrument drawn and fizned, 


to anſwer an accuſation for the payment of a ſun a 
money, whether public or private; but the word 1510 
more particularly adapted to the funds appropriated y 
the government as a ſecurity for payment of the pubic 
debts. See Fund, and National Debt. 


SEEBY. A port-town of the Baltic, ſituated in No 


Jutland, and ſubje to Denmark. See Denmark. 


SEED, in botany, is the laſt product of a plant, where? 


the ſpecies is propagated. 
The ſeed is 4 the fruit of the plant; but ſometins 
it is only a 17 incloſed in the fruit, in form eitbe 
grain, kernel, or berry. un 
The ſeed is the natural offspring of the flower, 4 * 
for whoſe production all the parts of the flower - 1 
tended; ſo that when this is once well formed 15 
veral parts of the flower dwindle and pa ＋ 
produced from the farina of the apices, let 12 oh, 
head of the piſtil, and thence forwarded to an ute rk: 
the bottom thereof divided into ſeveral _ . 1 
coming to receive the nutritious juice of the ee 
firſt ſoftened, then ſwelled, increaſed both in 
bulk, and at length comes to its ſtate of —_— , 
That the whole plant is contained in the ſeed, BP. 


; g 1 4 evailin 
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he uſe of good microſcopes, we diſcover 
In TO of the yard of the future tree, only 
« ninisture! particularly a little root called the radicle, 
led the plumule. N 
and CY 3 in the production of ſeeds, is 
— ſurprifing. M. Dodart, in the - memoirs of the 
* en acazemy of ſciences, computes, that an elm 
3 vears, ordinarily produces of itſelf 33,000,000 
wired and adds, that had its crown or head been cut 
© jt would have put forth as many branches, within 
bal in inch of the place where it was cut, as It had 
+ wap and that at whatever height it were cut off, the 
effect would have been ſtill the ſame. Hence he con. 
dudes, that the whole trunk is full of little embryo's of 
-vible branches, ſeparated by circular rims, half an inch 
high 3 each whereof is ready to appear, and will really 
pear, if the head be lopped off juſt over it: on which 
footin'2 the tree may be ſaid actually to contain in itſelf 
15,340,000,090 ſeeds, 9 1 Je itſelf as 
in, times. But what ſhall we ſay, if each ſeed or grain 
"P tree contains in itſelf another tree, containing the 
ſame number of ſeeds? and if we can never come either 
at a ſeed which does not contain trees, nor at a tree 
which does not contain ſeed? By this means we 
hall have an increaſing geometrical progreſſion ; the 
art term whereof is 1, the ſecond I 5,8 40,000,000, the 
third the ſquare 3 15, 840, ooo, ooo, the fourth its cube, 
and ſo on to infinity. 
derbe, in gardening 2 agriculture. Mr. Bradley ob- 
ſerves, that the ſeeds of plants, though exceedingly good, 
will degenerate from the mother-plant, if they be ſown 
on the ſame ground whence they were gathered; ſo 
that there is a great neceſſity for a yearly change of ſeeds 
of foreſt-trees, as acorns and maſt, If the place be too 
cold to ſow them, when gathered in Auguſt, they may 
be kept barrelled, or potted up, in moiſt ſand or earth, 
flratum ſuper ſtratum, during the winter; at the end of 
which they are found ſprouted, and, if gently ſown, will 
be as forward as if ſown in autumn, beſides their miſ- 
ing the vermin to which the winter-ſeed is much ex- 
poſed. | 
The ſeed is not to be choſen from the moſt fruitful 
trees, ſo much as from the moſt ſolid and fair; nor are 
we to covet the largeſt acorns, but the moſt weighty, 
clean, and bright. Porous, inſipid, mild forts of ſeeds 
are to de ſown as ſoon as ripe; hot, bitter ſeeds, to be 
kept a year before ſown. The ſhape and weight of ſeeds 
direct how they are to be ſet ; moſt of them, when they 
fall, lie on the fide, with the ſmall end towards the 
earth, which ſhews that poſture to be beſt to ſet any 
ſtone or nut in: if they be heavy, ſow them the deeper 
=o, peaches, and the like, are to be ſown three 
es deep. | 
pEEDS, in pharmacy. The medicinal ſeeds, eſpecially 
thoſe imported from the Indies and Levant, are ſeverally 
deſcribed under their reſpective articles. Among thoſe 
Cultivated at home, the principal are the four greater 


in Nock hot, and the four greater cold ſeeds, as they are called. 
7 he firſt are thoſe of aniſe, fennel, cummin, and cara- 
where Way ; the latter, thoſe of gourd, citrul, melon, and cu- 
| cumber, The chief uſe of the four cold ſeeds is for the 
cometins 3 of emulſions, cool, refreſhing drinks, paſtes for 
\ either 0 4 and oils uſed by the ladies for the com- 
- andthi . oak of pearls, See Pearl. 
ver are in wPp-keeper, is a perſon who ſells all manner of garden 
4, the ke , £9 ſeeds, gardeners tools, matts, &c. : and ſome 
ear, I. ö mem are nurſery- men, who furniſh gentlemen with 
fall on tht wen. trees, both fruit and foreſt, with flower-roots, &c. 
1 uterus ATR among gardeners, denote ſuch roots of gil- 
Is, with = Gas s come from ſeed ſown ; alſo the young, ten- 
hunt, it WW = of any plants, that are newly ſowed. 
matter dn about 8 the ſailors, is when a ſhip rolls and tumbles 
urity. 4 Waves oy ſuddenly and violently 7 by the force of the 
„ 8200 EGNA | 
k prevalins — 5 7 port-town of Morlachia, ſituated on the 
microſcopes and N R of Venice, in 16 deg. of E. lon. 
outen fubje a, So lat. 27 miles eaſt of the iſle of Cherſo; 
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SEGOVIA «el, is Spaniſh wool, brought ſrom Segovia, 
a town of the kingdom of Caſtile, or from the neigh- 
bouring parts. 

SEIGNORAGE. A right or due belonging to a ſeigneut 
or lord. 

SEIGNORAGE, is particularly uſed for a duty belonging to 
the prince for the coining of money, called alſo coinage. 
See Coinage. | 

. This duty is not always the ſame; but changes accord- 
ing to the pleaſure of the prince, and the occaſions of 
ſtate. It is in ſome meaſure for the diſcharge of this 
duty that alloy was invented ; that is, the mixture of 
other metals with gold and fi]ver. 
Under antient kings, for every pound of gold brought 
in the maſs to be coined, the duty was 58.5 1-s. and 
ſometimes 18 d. thereof, went to the maſter of the mint. 
Under Edward III. the ſeignorage of every pound weight 
of ſilver was 18 dwt. which was then equivalent to a 
a ſhilling. Under Henry V. the king's ſeignorage for 
every pound of filver was 15d. At preſent the king 
claims no ſeignorage at all; but the ſubject has his mo- 
ney coined at the public expence; nor has the king any 
advantage therefrom, but what he has by the alloy, 
In France, under Philip Auguſtus, the ſeignorage was 
1-3d of the profit made by the coining; St. Louis fixed 
it at 1-15th part of the value of the money coined 
King John, at 3 livres the mark of gold; Charles VII. 
by reaſon of the diſtreſſed ſtate of his finances, raiſed it 
to 3-4ths of the value; Louis XIII. fixed it at 6 livres 
the mark, or 8 oz. of gold, and 10 ſols the mark of fil- 
ver; Louis XIV. took away the right of ſeignorage in 
1679 ; though it was re-eſtabliſhed in 1689, on the foot 
of 7 livres 10 ſols the mark of gold, and 12 ſols 6 de- 
niers the mark of ſilver, ; 
It muſt be obſerved, that for the levying of this duty of 
ſeignorage, the juſt value of the money is augmented by 
the value of the duty. _ 

SEIPOD. A Ruſſian weight, uſed at Archangel, con- 
taining 10 pouds, or 320 Ib. avoirdupois. . 

SEIZE, Seaze, or Scaſe, in the ſea-language, is to make 
faſt, or bind; particularly to faſten two ropes together, 
with rope-yarn. The ſeazing of a boat, is a rope tied 
to a ring, on alittle chain in the fore-ſhip of the boat, by 
which means it is faſtened to the ſhip. 

SEIZURE, in commerce. An arreſt of ſome merchan- 
diſe, moveable, or other, either in conſequence of ſome 
law, or ſome expreſs order of the ſovereign : thus con- 
traband goods, thoſe fraudulently entered, or landed 
without entering at all, or landed at wrong places, are 
ſubject to ſeizure. 

By the ſtatute of the 1 3th and 14th of Charles II. ſeizures 

of ſhips and goods as forfeited, for unlawful importation 

and exportation, ,or for non-payment of duties, may be 
made only by officers of the cuſtoms, or perſons au- 
thoriſed by warrant from the treaſury, or by ſpecial com- 
miſſion under his Majeſty's great or privy ſeal ; and if 
made by any other perſons, they are void : except in the 
caſes of alamodes, arrack, brandy, cattle, fiſh, goods in- 
wards, Ireland, plantations, and wool. 5 | 
By other ſtatutes, officers making colluſive ſeizures of 
foreign goods, in order to evade the duties, are to forfeit 
5001. and be rendered incapable of ſerving his Majeſty ; 
and the importers or owners are to forfeit treble the value 
of the goods. 
Officers, or proprietors, diſcovering their offences to the 
commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, within two months, ſo as 
to convict their accomplices, are to be acquitted. 
Other perſons ſo diſcovering within three months, are to 
have half of his Majeſty's ſhare. 
Not proſecuted to effect for the bringing of them, to trial 
and condemnation, by the ſeizer or informer ; may be 
ſeized or informed againſt, or an action brought by way 
of deuenerunt, by any other officer, &c. who is to be 
eſteemed as the true informer or ſeizer. | 
Officers or informers may not compound any ſeizure, for 
leſs than one third part of the appraiſed value, under for- 
feiture of office. 
In all ſuits and n u 
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pon any act concerning 
| the 


8 EI 
the importation of goods; if the property be claimed hy 
any perſon as the importer, the onus probandi is to lie on 
the owner or claimer. 
Upon entry of claim to any prohibited or uncuſtomed 
goods, ſhips, veſſels, or boats, the claimer muſt give ſe- 
curity in the penalty of 30 l. in the court where proſe- 
cuted, to pay the coſts; in default whereof, within the 
time limited by the courſe of ſuch court, the goods may 
be recovered. 
Foreign goods ſeized for non-payment of duties, or any 
other cauſe, in diſputes, whether the duties have been 
paid, or the goods have been lawfully imported, or le- 
gally compounded for, or condemned, or concerning 
the place from whence imported ; the proof is to lie on 
the owner or claimer, 
In ſeizures or informations upon the act of navigation 
12th Charles II. c. 18. the defendant may have a com- 
miſſion out of the high court of chancery, to examine 
witneſſes beyond the ſeas, and a competent time allowed 
before trial z and ſuch examination is to be admitted for 
evidence, as if given viva voce. 
In every action, ſuit, indictment, information, or pro- 
ſecution commenced againſt officers of the cuſtoms, &c. 
for any matter or thing done by virtue, or in purſuance, 
or execution of this, or any other act relating to the 
cuſtoms and navigation; the defendants may plead the 
general iſſue, and give thoſe particular acts, and the ſpe- 
cial matter in evidence for their defence, in any of the 
courts of jiſticez and if, upon trial, a verdict paſs for 
the defendants, or the plaintiffs diſcontinue or forbear 
their actions, or become non ſuited, or judgment be gi- 
ven againſt them by demurrer or otherwiſe ; the deſen- 
dants are to have full, double, or treble coſts of ſuits 
awarded againſt ſuch plaintiffs, &c. 
Writs of delivery may not be granted out of the exche- 
quer for goods ſeized, but upon good ſecurity, and only 
for ſuch goods as are periſhable; or where the informer 
defers or delays coming to as ſpeedy a trial, as the courſe 
of that court will permit. | 
Forfeitures and penalties may be ſued for, proſecuted, 
and recovered by action of debt, bill, plaint, information, 
or indictment in his Majeſty's court of exchequer, or 
any other of his Majeſty's courts of record ; wherein 
no eſſoign, protection, privilege, or wager of law, or 
any more than one imparlance, muſt be allowed or ad- 
mitted. 
Except in the caſes of brandy, coffee, drawbacks, goods 
inwards, ſalt, ſpirits, and wool. 
Upon ſeizures of goods run or prohibited, and of the 
veſſels, carriages, horſes, &c. which may be tried before 
the juſtices of the peace, one or more of the ſaid juſtices 
may adminiſter an oath to perſons ſkilled in the nature 
of the goods, &c. ſeized, to view the ſame, and to re- 
turn the ſpecies, quantity, quality, and value thereof to 
the ſaid juſtices, in a limited time; in order that in- 
formations may be exhibited for their hearing and deter- 
mining ſuch ſeizures, 
After condemnation, by the judgment of ſuch juſtices, 
the goods, &c. are to be publickly ſold to the beſt bidder ; 
at ſuch places and times as the reſpective commiſſioners 
ſhall think proper. 
Seizures of goods liable to duties, forfeited for being 
ſhipped or put into any boat, &c. with intent to be ex- 
ported, or for being unſhipped to be laid on land, out 
of any ſhip from foreign parts, before the ſaid duties are 
paid, ſecured, tendered, or agreed for, and all forfei- 
tures and penalties; one moiety of the rate or value 
thereof is to be for the uſe of his Majeſty, his heirs and 


ſucceſſors; and the other moiety to the perſon that ſeizes, 


informs, or ſues for the ſame. 
Except in the caſes of alamodes, arrac, brandy, callicoes, 


cattle, Eaſt India, goods coaſtwiſe inwards, muſlins, 


plantations, South ſeas, tea, tobacco, and wool. 

On all trials of ſeizures, the ſeizure, together with the 
method and form of making it, ſhall be taken to have 
been done in the manner as ſet forth in the information, 
without any evidence thereof ; and all the judges and 
juſtices of the peace are to proceed to the trial of the 
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merits of the cauſe, without inquirino: 
form, or manner of making the Fomb. Into the kad, 
The produce of the ſeizures of prohibited 
tomed goods, is to be applied towards the ( and uncil. 
Majeſty's houſhold, and of the honour and 2 of hiy 
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enting the moon as in a glaſs ich; 
nated lapis ſpecularis. nn ao dea. 
ee ea Meth 
n * þ 
See Tale. 5 e adde Vith the nou 
SELING. A weight and coin uſed and f 
1 of Siam, called mayon by he Ching. 8 
g yon. ; 
SEMI-prre. The ſmalleſt of the French monies of ze. 
compt, being the eighth part of the denier, and the 
nier being 39-1280ths of a penny ſterling, ; . 
SEMPITERNAL, or Perpetuana. A kind of wa 
ſtuff manufactured in England, particularly at Cadel 
and Exeter; their chief deſtination being for Spain a 
Italy. See Perpetuana. FEY 
SENA, or Senna, in medicine, is a purgative leaf, mud 
uſed in draughts and compoſitions of that Sr 
The ſhrub which bears it is cultivated in ſeyerd part 
of the Levant, and grows five or ſix feet high ; putting 
forth woody branches, furniſhed with leaves on one ſcæ 
its flowers are yellow; and its fruit a greeniſh flat pod 
containing ſeveral lodges or cells of ſeeds, reſembling 
grape-ſtones ; which pods ſome phyſicians prefer to th 
leaves themſelves. There is alſo a kind of ſena growing 
about Florence in Italy ; but it is inferior to that of th 
Levant, as is owned by the Italians themſelves, Fa 
Plumier mentions a third kind, growing in the Antile 
iſlands. M. Lemery diſtinguiſhes three ſorts of ſena of th 
Levant; the firſt brought from Seyda, called ſenaof Apalt 
that is, cuſtom-ſena, by reaſon of the cuſtom paid to tht 
grand ſignĩor, for the privilege of exporting it; the ſecon 
comes from Tripoli ; and the third is called ſena of Mc 
cha. - The beſt of theſe kinds is the firſt, which Pome 
direAs us to chuſe, in narrow leaves of a moderate fz 
ſhaped like the end of a pike, of a pale green colour, 
pungent ſmell, and ſoft to the touch. The ſena of Tn 
poli holds the ſecond rank in goodneſs, and differ fv 
that of Seyda in colour, being green, its ſmell ve 
and has a harſhneſs or roughneſs which it diſcovers ape 
a touch. Beſides theſe three kinds of ſena, 2nd f 
pods, the druggiſts ſell the duſt found at the, bottom 
their bales; which is a very poor commodity, and) 
much better than what they call ſmall ſena, which come 
with it in the bales by way of package, and which 04 
hold to be a plant of no virtue, put in by chance, 11 
beſt to increaſe the weight. The belt ſena ordinal 
found in our ſhops, Dr. Quincy obſerves, s that ry 
is ſharpeſt leaved, and ſmells freſheſt: the * . 
its colour, and quickneſs of its flavour, are © a 
tions of its goodneſs; for when it has loſt its {cen * 
Seng, at firſt tak 


and therefore, f #4" 
is apt to nauſeate the ſtomach le bars 
added, it paſſes through with leſs . Lady 
actly conformable to the ſentiments of by * 4 in 
ſays, that the purgative quality of this herb relce © 
mucilaginous or gummy Juice which dlandu in 
divided, gripes the leſs in its operation: aan © 
ined a ſudorific quality in ſena; and 2 

, 2 it in ſome compoſitions of that = 305 
SEND WICK. A Daniſh town on the al 
holm. See Denmark. ifs f 

' SENEGA. The gum ordinarily fold by the ©, 
gum arabic, which it nearly reſembles, virtue 


A 


e- 


fr Om its repre. 


SER 


1 is eithet white bordering upon yellow, or of 
colour, and tranſparent. It oozes out of 
b, common enough in Africa, and 1s 
ſenegal, wherice it has received its name- 
A river of Negroland in Africa, ſuppoſed to 


that river; 
J gum ſenega. + : 
ae ION, in navigation. The fame with what is 


* d departure. See Departure. 

MR. 15 French meaſure, differing according to the 
mecies of the things meaſured. ; : 

15 liquors, the ſeptier is the ſame thing with the cho- 
ue, or half pint. For dry meaſure, the ſeptier is very 
ifrent in different places, and different commodities ; 
« not being any veſſel of meaſure, but only an eſtimation 
of ſeveral other meaſures. At Paris the ſeptier of wheat 
conſiſts of two mines, the mine of two minots, and the 
minot of three buſhels. EE 

s of ac- Twelve ſeptiers make the mine; but the ſeptier of oats 
d the & double that of wheat. 

QUIN, Zechin, Zecchino, or Chequeen. A gold coin 
woolle Fuck at Venice; as alſo in ſeveral parts of the grand 
Ilcbehe fnior”- ſtates, particularly at Cairo; which laſt are 
Pain an Turkiſh ſequins or zeriffs. 

At Conſtantinople, the ducats ſtruck in ſeveral parts of 
Germany are called Hungarian ſequins. See Ducat. 

The value of theſe ſequins is different; thoſe of Venice 
eral part _ 9 8. 14 d. ſterling, and thoſe of Turky 98. 9d. 
putting ling. 

= FER, l weight of two ſorts uſed in the Eaſt Indies, par- 
fat pod ticularly in the Mogul's territories ; the firſt is employed 
:ſemblig for weighing the neceſſaries of life, being 1 lb. avoirdu- 
er to th ois; but the ſecond is only of 12 0z. avoirdupois. 

| growing SFFRAPH. A Turkiſh gold coin, in value 5 s. ſterling. 

at of th SERASSES. Cotton cloths, manufactured in ſeveral parts 
, Fa of the Eaſt Indies, particularly at Cambay. 

e Antile SERCELLI. A port-town of Algiers, on the coaſt of 
ſena of the Barbary in Africa, a little weſt of the city of Algiers, in 
of Apalt 4 deg, of E. lon. and 37 deg. of N. lat. 

paid to tht Gk, in commerce. A woollen quilted ſtuff, manu- 
the ſecond faftured on a loom with four treddles, after the manner 
na of Mo 2 and other ſtuffs, that have the whale. See 
ich Pome _ | | | 

Jerate ſu The goodneſs of ſerges is known by the quilting, as that 
| colour, ef cloths by the ſpinning. 

na of Tn Of ſerges there are various kinds, denominated either 
differs fol from the different qualities thereof, or from the places 


if, muck 
Intention 


very v Where they are wrought. The moſt conſiderable is the 


overs po London ſerge, now highly valued abroad, particularly in 
and ü France, where the manufacture is carried on with good 
bottom o lucces, under the title of ſerge fagon de Londres. 

y ul ce de foye. A kind of filk ſerge, brought chiefly from 
yhich come 's 

vbich mi ENEGIPPE. A city and port-town of Brazil, in South 
ance, d America, in the province of Baia, or bay of All Saints, 
a ordinati ltuated on the Atlantic ocean, in 39 deg, of W. lon. 
chat vil and I1 deg. 12 min. of S. lat. 100 miles N. E. of the 
cightnel city of St. Salvador, ſubject to Portugal. 


alſo 10 of almonds, is the quantity of 200 weight; of 

5 ſcent, wy -leeds, from 3 to 400 lb.; of Caſtile ſoap, from 200 
fiſt ul — a half to 300 and three quarters. 

e, if a J r ENT. A muſical inſtrument, ſerving as a baſs to the 

d wiel * or ſmall ſhawm, to ſuſtain a chorus of ſingers 
Thi 7 * large edifice. It has its name ſerpent from its fi- 
oricwh a — as conſiſting of ſeveral folds or wreaths, which 
reſices 4 0 " to reduce its length, that otherwiſe would be ſix 

> moſt | eren feet. It is uſually covered with leather; and 


ulandus 19 conſiſts of three parts, a mouth- piece, a neck, and a tail; 


ording) © ad has fix holes, b means whereof i 7 
tion., Pas of two — ereof it takes in the com 


nd of 9 TARIA., A medicinal plant, called by the an- 


Cients piſtolochia and dracuncul 
44 : us, and popularly ſnake- 
ingot, rs ** dragon s- wort. The 8 SO = 
in ben with two kinds of this plant, the great and the 


all; but, ſince the diſcovery of America, botaniſts have 


= 


SEX 


added others, as the ſerpentaria Virginiana, of Virginiati 
ſnake-root, beſides that of Canada, and that of Brazil. 
They are all ſuppoſed to be alexipharmies, or counter- 

_ poiſons, and as ſuch are ingredients in Venice treacle. 
The great ſerpentaria, called by the ancients dracunculus 
major, has its ſtem very ſtreight, ſmooth, and marked 
with red ſpots, like the ſkin of a ſerpent ; whence pro- 
bably, as much as from its virtues, it is that it takes its 
name. The root is big, round, and white, covered 
with a thin ſkin. The ſmaller ſerpentaria has its ſtalk 
much like that of the larger, only its leaves are like thoſe 
of ivy; whereas thoſe of the larger are folded in one an- 
other, after the manner of baſtard rhubarb, Its root is 
round and bulbous. | | 
The ſerpentaria of Virginia, called alſo colubrina Virgi- 
niana, aſarum Virginianum, ſerpentaria nigra, and con- 
trayerva of Virginia, has its leaves green and large, al- 
moſt in figure of a heart; its fruit round ; and its root, 
which is of a very ſtrong aromatic ſmell, has at bottom 
an infinite number of long, ſmall filaments, repreſenting 
a kind of beard. It was ft brought into Europe from 
Virginia by the Engliſh; where it is eſteemed a ſove- 
reign remedy or antidote againſt the bite of the rattle- 
ſnake, We are told by travellers, that this root not 
only cures the bite of the rattle-ſnake, but that this ani- 
mal flies the ſmell thereof: for which reaſon the Indian, 
and other travellers, always carry it with them on the 
end of a ſtaff, to preſent towards the ſnake, when, by 

- chance, thev meet it. 


SERPENTINE marble, or ſtone. A kind of marble, called 


by the ancients ophites, as being ſpeckled like a ſerpent's 

in. 

The ground of the ſerpentine is blackiſh ; but it is beſet 
with green and yellowiſh ſtains and ſtreaks ; being ex- 
ceeding hard, precious, and antique. 

SERSUKERS. Indian filk and cotton ſtuffs, worked 
much after the manner of muſlin; their length is 7, 9, 
13, and 16 ells, and 2-3ds, 3-4ths, and 7-8ths in 
breadth. 

SESELI. A plant much of the nature and quality of fen- 
nel, growing in Candia, the Morea, and the ſouth of 
France. Its ſeed to be good ſhould be longiſh, weighty, 
greepiſh, and of an aromatic taſte, 3 

SESTE. A corn-meaſure uſed at Siam, weighing 100 
catis, or 125 Ib. avoirdupois. 

SESTOS. A fortreſs of European Turky, ſituated at the 
entrance of the Helleſpont or Dardanells, in 27 deg. 30 
min. of E. lon. and 48 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. lying 24 
miles S. W. of Gallipoli. 

SET TE, or Cette. A port-town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Languedoc, ſituated on a bay of the Mediter- 
ranean, in 3 deg. 35 min. of E. lon. and 43 deg. 26 
min. of N. lat. 14 min. S. W. of Montpelier. 

SETTING, in ſea-language. To ſet the land, or the ſun, 
by the compals, is to obſerve how the land bears on any 
point of the compaſs, or on what point of the compaſs 
the ſun is: alſo, when two ſhips ſail ia fight of one an- 
other, to mark on what point the chaſed bears, is termed, 
ſetting the chaſe by the compals. — 

SEVERN. A noble river, which riſes in Montgomery- 
ſhire, runs eaſt till it enters Shropſhire, and having 

aſſed by Shrewſbury, turns ſouth, paſſing by Bridgnorth, 

orceſter, and Glouceſter ; after which it diſcharges it - 
ſelf into the Britiſh channel. It is a very ſwift ſtream, 
and navigable from Welchpool in Montgomeryſhire, re- 
ceiving 40 rivers in its courſe, and frequently overflow- 
ing the countries through which it runs. | 

SEVILLE. A city of 42 capital of the province of 
Andaluſia, ſituated on the river Guadalquivir, in 6 deg. 
of W. lon. and 37 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. 50 miles 
north-eaſt of Cadiz, and 200 miles ſouth-weſt of Ma- 
drid. 

SEXLING. A ſmall money at Hamburgh, 24 of which 
are equal to 13d. ſterling. 

SEXTANT. An aftronomical inſtrument, made like a 
quadrant, excepting that its limb only comprehends 60 

degrees; the uſe and application of this inſtrument, be- 
ing the ſame with that of the quadrant. See Qua- 
rant, 
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SEXTULA. A ſmall weight, uſed by apothecaries for their 


drugs, which weighs a ſcruple more than the dram. 

SEYDAVI. Silk of the produce of Sidon, and ſold by the 
damaſquin of 600 drachms, or 4 lb. 11 oz. avoirdupois. 

SEYNE. A river of France, which riſes near Dijon in 
Burgundy, runs N. W. through Champagne, and the 
iſle of France, viſiting Troyes and Paris; then conti- 
nuing its courſe N. W. croſſes Normandy, paſſing by 
the city of Rouen, and falling into the Britiſh channel be- 
tween Havre-de-Grace and Honfleur. 

SHACK, in ancient cuſtoms. A liberty of winter-paſtu- 
rage. In the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk the lord of 
the manor has ſhack, that is, a liberty of feeding his ſheep 
at pleaſure upon his tenants lands during the fix winter- 
months. 

In Norfolk, ſhack alſo extends to the common for hogs, 
in all mens grounds, from the end of harveſt till ſeeds 
time; whence, to go a ſhack, is to feed at large. 

SHADWELL water-works. See [/ater-works. 

SHAFT, of a mine, is the hollow entrance, or paſſage 
into it, ſunk or dug, to come at the ore. In the tin- 
mines, after this is ſunk about a fathom, they leave a 
little, long, ſquare place, which is called a ſhamble. 

SHAGREEN, or Chagreen. A kind of grained leather, 
chiefly uſed in the covers of caſes and books. It is very 

cloſe and ſolid, covered over with little roundiſh grains, or 

papillæ, and brought from Conſtantinople, Tauris, Tri- 
poli, Algiers, and ſome parts of Poland. There is a diſ- 
pute among authors, what the animal is whence the ſha- 
green is prepared? Rauwolf aſſures us it is the onager ; 
which, according to him and Bellonius, is a kind of wild 
aſs, It is added, that only the hard part of the ſkin is 
uſed for this purpoſe. Borel ſays it is a ſea-calf; others, 

a kind of fiſh called by the Turks ſhagrain, whoſe ſkin 

is covered with grains, and thoſe ſo hard that they will 

raſp and poliſh wood. 

There is alſo a ſort of ſhagreen made of the ſkin of the 

ſquatina, in Engliſh the monk or angel-fiſh. 

Manner of preparing SHAGREEN, The ſkin being firſt 

flead off, is ſtretched out, covered over with muſtard- 
ſeed, and the ſeed bruiſed on it ; when it is expoſed to the 
weather for ſome days, and then tanned. 
The beſt is that brought from Conſtantinople, of a 
browniſh colour ; the white is the worſt. It is ex- 
tremely hard, yet, when ſteeped in water, becomes very 
ſoſt and pliable; for which reaſon it is of great uſe 
to caſe- makers: beſides, it will take any colour that is 
given it, red, green, yellow, or black, but is notwith- 
ſtanding this frequently counterfeited by marquin formed 
like ſhagreen; which laſt may eaſily be diltinguiſhed 
by its peeling off, becauſe the firſt does not. 

SHAGREEN caſe-maker, is a perſon who makes ſhagreen- 
caſes for watches, tweezers, &c. and cheſts for plate. 

SHALLOP, or Shallop, is a ſmall light veſſel, with only 
a ſmall main-maſt, fore maſt, and lug-ſails, to hale up, 
and let down, on occaſion. They are commonly good 
ſailors, and therefore uſed as tenders upon men of war. 

SHAMMY, Chammy, or Chamiais, A kind of leather, 
dreſſed in oil or tanned, much eſteemed for its ſoftneſs 
and pliancy. It is prepared from the ſkin of the cha- 
mois, a kind of wild goat, called alſo iſard, inhabiting 
the mountains of Nauphine, Savoy, Piedmont, and the 
Pyreneans. Beſides the warmneſs and ſoftneſs of this 
leather, it has the faculty of bearing ſoap without da- 
mage, which renders it very uſeful on many accounts. 
In France, ſome wear the ſkin raw without any prepa- 
ration. It is alſo uſed for the purifying of mercury, which 
is done by the paſſing it through the pores of this ſkin, 
which are very cloſe. 

The true chamois leather is counterfeited with common 

goat, kid, and even ſheep ſkin ; the practice of which 

makes a particular profeſſion, called by the French cha- 

moiſure : the laſt, though leaſt eſteemed, is yet ſo popu- 

lar, and . ſuch vaſt quantities prepared, eſpecially about 

Orleans, Marſeilles, and Tholouſe, as may ſeem incre- 
dible. 

SHANNON. The largeſt river of Ireland; which riſing 


in the county of Letrim, runs from north to ſouth, di- 


1 


SHE 
viding the provinces of Leinſter and 
turning 8. W. runs through the ary 8 0 d then 
paſſing by the city of Limeric, diſchargin 1 lunſſer, 
Weſtern or Atlantic ocean, between 1 elf into the 
Clare and Limeric. e counties gf 
SH AUB, ar Baffztas. An Indian cotta 
different 2 3 being 7 ells in on lilk fluff, 
breadth. and 3 4 in 
SHEATHING of a /hip, is the caf | 
hull which 1s to be ay 1 water, with for Pu of the 
the worms from eating into her plank ; which to keep 
done, by laying tar and hair mixed together 1s uſugll 
the old plank, and then nailing on thin new al over 
but, as this hinders a ſhip's ſailing, of late 4; ok; 
been ſheathed with milled lead, which js much * = 
and conſequently better for ſailing, and alf —__ 
and durable than the other way. This method y 1 
invented by Sir Philip Howard and Major 3 fa 
SHEEP. . The beſt ſort of ſmall cattle, both for 0 x 
cloathing to mankind. See Mool 00d an 
By acts paſſed in the 3d Henry VI. an j 
ſheep, lambs, or rams, alive E * 
fence the exporter, his aiders or abettors, are to c b 
all their goods for ever, and to ſuffer x year's im * 
ment without bail or mainpriſe, and then to Wy 
left hands cut off in a market-town, upon a market-y 
and be there publickly nailed up. " 
Perſons offending a ſecond time, are to 
lons, and to ſuffer death accordingly. 
SHEER-/ooks, or Shear hooks, are large iron hooks uſed 
when a ſhip deſigns to board another. : 
SHEE R-ſhanks, or Shear-ſhanks. A kind of knots, ano 


ſeamen, by which they tie up and ſhorten a runner — 
it is too long. 


SHEE RING, or Shearing, in the woollen manufatture, 

The cloth-worker's, or ſhearman's craft or office; or the 
cutting off with large ſhears the too long and ſuperfluous 
nap or ſhag found on the ſurface of woollen cloth, 
ſtuffs, fuſtians, and cottons, in order to make them 
more- ſmooth and even. Cloth and ſtuffs are hor 
more or fewer times, according to their quality and 
fineneſs. 
Some uſe the phraſe ſhearing of hats, for the paſing of 
hats made of wool over the flame of a clear fire made 
of ſtraw or ſpray, to take off the long hairs; other 
call this flaming, and- ſome ſindging. Other hats, a 
caſtors, ſemi- caſtors, and ſuch like, are ſhorn, by rub- 
bing them over with pumice-ſtone, 

SHEERING, or Shearing, is alſo a ſea-term, for the mo- 
tion of a ſhip, when ſhe goes in and out, and not right 
forward; either by reaſon ſhe is not ſteered ſteadily, of 
on account of the ſwift running of the tide ; in whica 
caſe ſhe is ſaid to ſheer, or go ſheering. When ſhe le 
at anchor, or near a port, by reaſon of the ſwift running 
of a tide-gate, ſhe is ſaid to be in danger of ſheeting 
home her anchor, or ſheering aſhore, 

SHEERMEN, or Shearmen. See Clothmakers compaty- 

SHEILDS. A port-town of Durham, ſituated at - 
mouth of the river Tyne, in 1 deg. of W. lon. f 
55 deg. of N. lat. 8 miles E. of Newcaſtle, an 
Newcaſtle flects ride and take on board their coal, 1 
where great quantities of ſalt are made. * 

SHELF, is what the miners, eſpecially in tin. mines * 

the faſt country; by which they mean an imagina!) Y 
face of the earth, that, at the concuſſion of 2 
at the deluge, was never moved; and to the ſhell 1 
think all the loads or veins at firſt lay even and a. 1 
though, after the flood, ſome were elevated, othe 

reſſed. , 
By ſhelf they mean that hard ſurface, ot 25 
earth, which lies under the mould, uſually p po earth 
deep; for they ſuppoſe, that ſince the floo ak 
has joined a new coat of vegetable earth, ries 
made by the corruption of vegetables Mere to corel 

SHELL, in natural hiſtory. A bard cruſt, ſerving 


4 1 ceous. 
and incloſe a kind of animals, hence called 3 my 
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Naturaliſts have been generally miſtaken 35, | and it 
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6 1 
MIT Iways ſu oſed to ariſe from the ſame 
ſhell ny Me Ne bas ſhewn the ſuppoſition to 
egg > having found, by . certain experiments, that 
de falſe; ſnails are formed of a matter which 


den- 
the ſhells 9 0 ale bodies, and hardens and condenſes 


8 
g the . t all animals perſpire, and are encom- 
ſt is certain, on 4 of cloud or atmoſphere, which ex- 


: bats them, and in all probability aſſumes pretty 


i nal figure. | 
e article in the cabinets of the 
, The fineſt and rareſt are theſe that follow : I. 
3 crown, which takes its name from its form, 
75 l ſtreaked with red on à white ground. 2. The 
whoſe whiteneſs, with its carnation-ſtains, have 
:dmirable effect. 3. The Hebraica, which, on a 
5 und as white as ſnow, has ſpots as black as jet, much 
0 mbling Hebrew characters. 4. The Chineſe ſnail, 
on has a green and black embroidery, on a dark, 
hon ground. 5. The cloth of gold, remarkable for 
an admirable tiſſue of yellow, brown, and black. 6. 
The cloth of ſilver, which dogs not come behind that of 
ed in beauty. 7. The leopard, which is all ſpeckled. 
; The tyger, whoſe ſpots exceed thoſe of the leopard. 
The hart's horn, which has black ſtains on a white 
ground, 10. The purſe, thus called from its figure, 
which is embroidered with three or four colours. II. 
The ſun-dial. 12. The caterpillar, both denominated 


{rom their forms. 


nearly 


and is 4 
feather, 


aeLL-gold. See Gold. 


Furl 1 Ilver. 
Tirtoiſe-SHELL. 
1 br An iſland at the mouth of the river Med way, 


See Silver. 
See Tortoiſe. 


part of the county of Kent, and ſeparated from the main 
nd by a narrow channel, 7 miles N. W. of Canterbury ; 
the chief town being Queenborough. 


WERBET. A pleafant Turkiſh liquor, which in Eng- 


land is the lemon, water, and ſugar, that rum of brandy 
i intended to be put to, in order to make the liquor called 
punch. See Punch, 


SHERBRO. A fort at the mouth of Sherbro river on the 


coaſt of Guinea in Africa, ſituated in 11 deg. of W. 


SHI 
coins; on one fide whereof is repreſented his double 
face, and on the reverſe a ſhip. Others, and thoſe who 
go on the ſureſt ground, look on Noah as the firſt ſhip- 


builder. | | 
Ships are uſually divided into three claſſes ; ſhips of war; 


- merchant-ſhips ; and an intermediate kind, half war, half 


merchant ; being ſuch; as though built for merchandiſe, 
et take commiſſions for war. | | 

Ships of war ate again divided into ſeveral orders, called 
rate. See Rate. WM 
Merchant-ſhips are eſtimated by their burthen, that is, 
by the number of tuns they bear, each tun reckoned at 
2000 lb. weight; this eſtimate being made by gauging 
the hold, which is the proper place of loading. 

The moſt celebrated ſhips of antiquity are that of Ptolemy 
Philopater, which was 280 cubits long, 38 broad, and 
48 high, each cubit being 1 Engliſh foot 54 inches, and 
carried 400 rowers, 400 ſailors, and 3000 ſoldiers. That 
which the ſame prince made to ſail on the Nile, we are 
told, was half a ſtadium long. Yet theſe were nothing 
compariſon with Hiero's ſhip, built under the direction of 
Archimedes; on the ſtructure whereof Moſchion wrote 
a whole volume. There was wood enough employed in 
it to make 50 galleys: it had all the variety of apart- 
ments of a palace; ſuch as banqueting-roomd, galleries, 
gardens, fiſh-ponds, ſtables, mills, baths, and a temple 
to Venus. It was encompaſſed with an iron rampart, 
eight towers, with walls and bulwarks, furniſhed with 
machines of war ; particularly one; which threw a ſtone 


of Zoo pounds, or a dart 12 cubits — the ſpace of 


half a mile, with many other particulars related by 
Athenæus. | 11 

Among modern ſhips, one of the moſt conſiderable is a 
firſt rate ſhip, built at Woolwich in 1701; the dimen- 
ſions whereof, whence thoſe of other rates may be dedu- 
ced, are as follow : the length 210 feet, number of guns 
110, number of men 1250, number of tuns 2300; 
draught of water 22 feet; the main-ſail in length 54 
yards, depth 19; main-maſt in length 39 feet, in diame- 


ter 38 inches; weight of the anchor 82 C. 1 qr. 14 lb. 


cable in length 200 yards, diameter of the cable 22 inches. 
The expence of building a common firſt rate, with guns, 


afſing o Jon. and 6 deg. of N. lat. 100 miles S. E. of Sierra tackling, and rigging is computed at 60,000 l. ſterling. 
Ire male Leon, formerly in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, but aban- 2 2 Navy, and Rate. FORD . 
ol doned by them. n the year 1732, there were 1417 ſhips belonging to the 
Bar 7 BHERENESS, or Sheerneſs, A fort on the N. W. point city of London, whoſe burthen were 178,557 tons, and 
; of the iſle of Sheppey in Kent, ſituated at the mouth of manned with 21,797 men, | | 
by rubs , ppey 5 6 A . diſparity of f in {hi 
EET AND 1627” eee. 
the mo- i/les. See Britiſh iſlands. - , | | 
= 190 MILLING. An Engliſh ſilver coin, equal to 12 d. or that all ſhips trading to the weſtern and ſouthern parts of 
adily, of the 20th part of a pound. See Pound, and Penny. the world, are, on account of their long voyages, obliged 
:\ whih | is obſerved there were no ſhillings or twelve-penny to carry a greater number of hands, than thoſe who trade 
n thellie pieces coined in England till the year 1504 3 and theſe to the eaſtern and northern parts, except ſuch as go to 
t running w_ calls Pau though {wa N them under AR and * 8 ow 7 1 
 ſheering e name of ſhillings, 34th Henry aving ſhewn the number of ſhips belonging to Lon- 
The Dutch, Flemiſh, and Germans, have likewiſe their don, for the ſatisfaction of the curious, there is alſo ſub- 
mpary, ſhillings called ſchelin, ſchilling, and ſchelling ; but theſe, Joined the following account of the number of ſhips that 
d at the — being of the ſame weight or fineneſs with the Engliſh arrived at London from all foreign parts, as well as 
lon, and ling, are not current on the ſame foot. The Engliſh from the ſeveral ports of Great Britain, from Chriſtmas 
where tht * is worth be ah Fenn ſols ; ow of 1 4 1727 to Chriſtmas 1728; namely, Britiſh ſhips from all 
oals, and nd Germany about 11 fols and a half. The Dutch ports beyond the ſea 1839, and foreign ſhips 213, toge- 
; ſhillings are alſo called ſols de gros, becauſe equal to 12 gether 2052; and from the ſeveral ports of Great Britain 
ines, Cal bros. The Danes have copper ſhillings, worth about the numbers that appear below. | 
nary ſu: i-4th of a farthing ſterling; 8 | a | 
e waten . A general name for all great veſſels with ſails, fit Poris. 5 Ports. | 
helf they or navigation on the ſea z excepting galleys, which go Aberdeen 2.4 Briſtol 36 
paralle!; — oars and ſmack- ails. 8 | Aberdovey 2 Cardiff 12 
thers de. e Sieur Aubin defines a ſhip, a timber building, con- Adleburgh 92 Cardigan I 
15 of various parts and pieces, nailed and pinned to- Alloa 13 Caermarthen 24 
t of the 8 er with iron and wood, in ſuch form as to be fit to Anſtruther 3 Chepſtow 3 
ut a by 8 and to be conducted by winds and ſails from ſea to Arundel 43 Cheſter 73 
he eart 1 | l | Beaumaris 3 Chicheſter 7 
uch as U * Invention of ſhips is very ancient, and at the ſame Ber wick 121 Clay 3 
ls. = "ery uncertain. Mythologiſts attribute it to Dedalus; Biddiford 8 Clovelly 8 1 
to cover om that the wings he invented to ſave himſelf Blyth 207 Colcheſter 160 
ceous ' 4 e labyrinth of Crete, were nothing but ſails, which Borrowſtonneſs 5 Cowes 39 
the mau * gave to veſſels, and where with he eluded the vi- Boſton ü 17 Dartmouth 56 
| and it "my and purſuit of Minos. Others give the honour to + Bridgwater - I Deal | 34 
ſhe: on the credit of ſome ancient Greek and Latin Birdlington _ . | 9G Yoo TORT 


* 
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Port, . Ports. 
Dunbar 7 Newcaſtle 1525 
Dundee 12 Newhaven 26 
Exeter . 74 Newnham - I 
Falmouth 8 Penryn 5 
Feverſham 3 Penzance 7 
Folkſtone 10 Perth 5 
Fowey 70S Plymouth 35 
Glouceſter 1 Poole a 144 
Gweek 6 Portſmouth 69 
Harwich 193 Preſton I 
Hartlepoole 19 Preſtonpans 8 
Haſtings 36 Rocheſter 133 
Haverford-weſt 17 Rye 31 
Hull 195 Sandwich 238 
Hy the 9 Scarborough 18 

Inverneſs 2 Shoreham 37 
Ipſwich 4 Southampton 105 
Kingſton upon Hull 4 Southwold 40 
Kirkaldy 12 Stockton 75 
Kircudbright I Sunderland 2 
Leigh 140 Swanzey 102 
Leith 24 'Fenby 5 
Liverpool . 12 
Lyme 4 Wells 33 
Lymington 21 Weymouth 75 
Lynn 37 Whitby 44 
Maldon x36 Wigton I 
Milford 43 Wiſbich 36 
Milton 132 Woodbridge 168 
Montrofe 12 Yarmouth 159 
Neath "2 


Numbers total, foreign ſhips 2052 
coaſters 6837 


General total 8889 


Though this is a prodigious number of ſhips to be im- 
ported in one year, yet the ſame is conſiderably increafed 
at this time. 0 

For unlading this vaſt number of veſſels, and carrying 
the amazing quantities of merchandiſe brought to London 
by them to and from the ſeveral wharfs of the city, ſub- 
urbs, and vicinal parts, which are 144 in number, there 
are not only employed about 2000 lighters, barges, and 
boats, but likewiſe 420 great carts, belonging to the city 
and liberty thereof; beſides 120 to the coal or wood- 
mongers, and 37 in the out-parts, together 607, which 
are equal in burthen to that of waggons. See I bar,, 
and Carmen, 

Of owners and maſters of ShirSs. An owner of a ſhip, is 
the proprietor of the ſame by lawful title, either as the 
builder of it, or by purchafe from another perſon en- 
titled thereto. And a maſter of a ſhip, is one appointed 
by the owners, to have the government and charge 
thereof, being committed to his care and management, 
during the voyage to be performed. Alſo the perſons 
that aré in a ſhip may be thus in order; the maſter, the 
pilot, the maſter's mate, the ſhip-carpenter, the boat- 
{wain, the purfer, the ſurgeon, the cook, and the ſhip's 
boy; all the reſt being under the name of mariners. 

In reſpect to owners of ſhips, where there are divers part- 
owners therein, if a ſhip be new built, and has never 
made a voyage, or is newly bought, by the law-marine, 
ſhe ought to be ſubje& to one voyage upon the common 
hazard, before any of the owners ſhall be permitted to ſe- 

arate and diſcharge their parts; but, by the laws of Eng- 
=> the owners may, before any ſuch voyage, convey 
away or aſſign over their right. And if there be ſeveral 
owners of a ſhip, and they happen to diſagree, the ſhip 
notwithſtanding may make one voyage firſt, at their com - 
mon expence, before any terms of diſſolving the partner- 
ſhip be ſo much as heard ; if after that they cannot agree, 
the party requeſting to be diſcharged, is to. make an of- 
fer of his patt to the reſt at the price he would either 
give or take, and he th all be allowed to ſeparate; but 

n caſe he will not make ſuch an offer of ſale, the 


. 


bric. And if a man ſhall repair his ſhip with plank be. 


„ S.20Y 


other owners and partners may forthwi 


their own charge, and upon the ad 8 

ſo far as his ſhare ex tende, without = of the 

ven unto him of any part of the profit at * to be; 

they are obliged to bring the ſhip hom 10 return; þ 

2 him the value of his part. © late, or to 
nd where the part-owners of a i 

greateſt ſhare or part thereof, refuſe od have g 

— = one who has bu go the par 
are in the ſhip, who cannot without e er d le 

part at a price ſet, nor has "7+ 2a 10 by 4 


th rigp the ſhi 


0 
a that 
poor partner cannot avoid the oppre 

then may the judge of the 9 
judge, ſentence and decree the ſame, If t : 
of a ſhip's owners and partners proteſt a 
and there is but one left that is for 74 
may be effected by that party, eſpeci ally 1 
lity in partnerſhip. 

fa man gets poſſeſſion of a ſhip, havi | 
E. by the marine law he ſhall , rick as — 
the rightful owners as the ſhip in all probability 
have earned; and the reaſon of that is, b. cad. t 1 
end of ſhipping is the employment thereof. 4 this l 
mits piracy, by reaſon of which ſhe is forfeited. Flow 
ſeizure ſhe be bona fide ſold, the Property ſha a 1 
queſtioned, nor the owners diveſted of the hl 
where a ſhip is freighted out, and accordingly rein] 
her lading purſuant to agreement, if afterwards 2n 7 
bargo happens, and the lading is taken as forcied tha 
owners ſhall notwithſtanding receive freight; for way 
no fault in them, but only in the merchant, | 
In cafe a ſhip be broke up, or taken in pieces, with 
intent to convert the ſame to other uſes; and afterward 
upon change of mind, ſhe be rebuilt with the fame ma. 
terials; yet this is now another, and not the fame hi, 
eſpecially if the keel be ript up or changed; and when 00 
the whole ſhip is taken aſunder and rebuilt, there deter- 
mines the partner{hip of the owners as to that ſhip; but 
if a ſhip be ript in parts, taken afurder in parts, ard 
repaired in parts, there. ſhe remains Alill the fame reel; 
and it is faid, although ſhe has been ſo olten repaired 
that there does not remain one ſtick of the original fx 


hete be _ 


longing to other perſons; yet the ſhip ſhall maintain ard 
keep her firſt owners: though where a man takes plank 
and materials that belong to another, and prepared for the 
uſe of ſhipping, and with them build an entire rew ſhy, 
the property of the veſſel follows the owrer of the mate- 
rials. 
And concerning repairs of ſhips, where there is cauſe fa 
it in a voyage, the maſter may take up money to do; 
arid though he ſpend it another way, the owners and by 
become liable to the fatisfaRion of the creditor; ſor 3 
it would be very unreaſonable, that ſuch creditor ſhould 
be bound to take upon him the care of repairing te 
ſhip, and ſupply the owners room, which muſt de Þ 
if it be necetlary for him to prove that the mate) i 
laid out upon the ſame ſhip; ſo, on the other hand, 1 
ſtands with reaſon, that he be ſure he lencs his money 
on ſach an occaſion, as thereby the maſter's fa * 
oblige the owners, here he knows that the mone) i 
rowed was neceſſary for the repair of the flip; * 
therefore if a ſhip want ſome reparation, and a ff ol 
ſum is lent than was needful, the owners ſhall not be labs 
for the whole. 

If any ſhip be taken away from the ow 
maintain an action of trover and convert 
or ſhare. | 


In the main ſea, or an arm of the ſea, 


ners, they 0 
on for any felt 


the owners FF 


> ; to 

Not loſe their ſhip by any claim of deodand, oe 
feited to the king or lord of the manor, thoug | Rag 
be frowned out of it, or otherwiſe rece1'e 


beit deat 


becauſe on ſuch waters ſhips are by winds me 19855 
urfavoidably ſubject to dangers : but a Chip or wee 
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* c river, as at Rotherith on the Thames, &c. 
4 are * ſuch hazards, may become deodand, 


ited i ſuch caſe. a . 
rs he is fold, together with her tackle, furni- 


= s not conveyed, but that remains ſtill the 
„ ballaſt is = part of a ſhip's furniture. 
The maſter of a ſhip or veſſel is to be choſen by the 
owners in proportion to their concerns, not by the 
gority; and that man which is moſt able, is to be 
"ferred. As the whole charge of the veſſel and lading 
committed to the maſter, the owners ſhould be very 
careful who they admit to be commander of their ſhip ; 


tr and Experience. 

6 * looks upon a maſter as an officer, who 
muſt give an account for whatever he has under his care 
and cuſtody, and on failure to render ſatisfaction : there- 
fre, if any misfortune happens by the negligence, wil- 
fulneſs, or ignorance of himſelf or his mariners, he muſt 
de anſwerable for it. As ſoon as goods and merchandiſe 
re put aboard the ſhip, whether ſhe be riding in port, 
haven, or any other part of the ſeas, he that is maſter, 
or exercitor navis, is chargeable therewith ; and if the 
{:me be there loſt or purloined, or ſuſtain any damage, 
ether in the haven or port before, or upon the ſeas, af- 
ter ſhe is in her voyage, he muſt anſwer the da- 
mage ; for the very lading of goods on board the ſhip 
ſidſects the maſter to anſwer the ſame. 

Where the malter is ſubject to anſwer damage, is gene- 
rally to be underſtood in all ſuch cafes where the lading 
was drought aboard either by his conſent or his purſer's ; 
for any other, or ſuch goods as ſhall be fecretly brought 
in not being entered in his clerk or purſer's book, oi in 
the bills of !ladinz, the maſter ſhall not be compelled to 
ſee forthcoming ; unleſs it be ſuch things as the parties 
bring into the ſhip about them, as cloaths, money, or the 
like ; which being ſeldom entered, yet moſt com- 
monly are viſible, and the maſter by law is reſponſible 
for. So likewiſe, if a maſter forewarn a paſſenger to 
keep his goods, and that he will no way take care of 


en once 
deter- 


p: but them, and if they be loſt or putloined by the ſhip's crew, 
ts, ard he will not be obliged to ſee them forthcoming ; here the 
e veſſel: miſter is not held anſwerable in caſe of. a loſs, eſpecially 
repaired it there be any thing of an agreement concerning it. 

gina fr. Bat if goods ſhall be ſent aboard a ſhip, and the maſter 
unk be 


ſhill eppoint a cabin for the ſame, and deliver the key 


tain ard thereot to the lader, and tell him he will not be anſwer- 
es plank adde if a loſs happens; yet if the goods are ſtole, he muſt 
d for the mike ſatisfaction. And if a maſter ſhall receive goods at 
ew ſhip, any kay, or ſend his boat for them, and they happen to 


he Me- 
common law. 
cauſe for 
to dot; 
S and ſip 
Tr; for 35 
tor ſhould 
airing the 
wh be Þ 


Ha maſtzr commits any offence wilfully, or through 
neglgence, he ſhall be anſwerable to his owners, who 
m7 compel him to make ſatisfaction for the damage; 
nd in ſuch caſe they may ſue ſeparately : ſo alſo, if the 
ſaip has earned freight, and part of the owners have re- 
ceired their parts, and the reſt have not, they may bring 
R action for their ſhare, without joining with the 


noney VB OMers. 
- hand, it An! when goods are tranſported for hire, and no con- 
his monef rack 


is made with the proprietors of the ſhip, there the 


; faQt mi! * is Chargeadle for the goods in reſpect of his wages; 
neney = the owners are ſo in reſpect of their freight, that they 
ſhip; 20% Thy tor the carriage thereof, 

. 8 Ny * 

far gen : laid, that where goods are once delivered to a 
ot be lladle muter, the Car 


So is not ſudbject to be attached in his 


lunds; for they are in law as it were bailed to the ſhip, 


_ they Mi! * the freight and all other charges are paid. And it 
or any fel - deen held, that as the maſter or owners of a ſhip 
* have an action for the freight, either the one or the 
nens F Aare anſwerable, where goods are damaged in a 
o bet” . th dut in caſe there are ſeveral owners, and one diſ- 
h any doc! 8 $ from the voyage, he ſhall not be liable to any ac- 
beit . 7 alter wards for a miſcarriage, &c. 
od emp a = are ſo embezzled or damnified, that the ſeamen 
veſſe! a p 8 = anſwer, here the owners and maſter are 


amount of the damage out of their freight 


to the merchants, and the maſters ſhall do it out of the 


tures apparel, and appurtenances ; by theſe words the 
1 


zul he ought to be a perſon of honeſty, as well as abi- 


de loſt, he ſhall likewiſe anſwer both by the maritime and 
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wages of the mariners ; for though freight is the mother 
of wages, it is allo the very father of damage: and be- 
fore a mariner can claim his wages out of what the ſhip 


has earned, the ſhip muſt be acquitted from the damage 


that the merchant has ſuſtained, by the negligence or 
fault of. the mariners: and the reaſon is, for that the 
goods being obliged to anſwer the freight, ſo the freight 
and ſhip are tacitly engaged to clear the damage; and 
when that is done, the mariners ſhall then be let into 
their wages. 

A maſter of a ſhip has power to freight out the veſſel, 
take in goods and paſſengers, mend and furniſh the ſhip ; 
and for that purpoſe, if need be, in a ſtrange country, he 
may borrow money, with advice of his mariners, upon 
ſome of the tackle, or ſell ſome of the merchandiſe ; and 
if part of the goods ſhall be ſold in ſuch neceſſity, the 
higheſt price that the remainder are diſpoſed of for mult 


be anſwered and paid to the merchant ; after which ſuch 


merchant is to pay for the freight of thoſe goods, as well 
as for the remaining merchandiſe ; but if the ſhip in the 
voyage happens to be caſt away, then only ſhall be ten- 


dered the price that the goods ſo fold were fiſt bought 


for. _ 


Such is the duty of a maſter of a ſhip that is provident, 
that he ought not to make fail, and put forth to ſea, 
without the conſent of his company; if he does, he ſhall 
anſwer the damages ariſing thereby. And he is not to 
ſet ſail without a ſufficient number of able mariners ; 
nor in tempeſtuous weather; neither muſt he ſtay in port 
or harbour, without juſt cauſe, when a fair wind invites 


his departure: alſo, he muſt not proceed in his voyage 


with inſufficient rigging or tackle, or with other or 
fewer cables than ts uſual and requiſite, reſpeR being 
had to the burthen of the veſiel; and if any damage 
happens by the delivery of the goods into the lighter, as 
that the ropes break and the like, there he muſt anſwer ; 
but if the lighter comes to the wharf, and then in taking 
up the goods a rope breaks, the wharfinger is liable. 

If a commander of a ſhip ſhall break ground, or endea- 
vour to fail away, after an embargo is laid upon ſhipping 
by the ſtate, he ſhull be anſwerable for all damage which 
ſhall accrue. The reaſon is, becauſe his freight is due, 
and muſt be paid, though his goods be ſeiſed. He ought 


not to riſe payment of the juſt and ordinary duties and 


port- charges, to the hazard of any of his lading; but if the 
officers inſiſt upon more than is due, and he offers what is 
Juſt, and which he ought to pay, then he ſhall be ex- 
cuſed. If by the maſter's default, confiſcation of goods 
or other damage happen, for rfon-payment of cuſtoms, 
or falſe bills of entry in the cuſtom-houſe, or for tranſ- 
porting of unlawful merchandiſe, the maſter ſhall anſwer 


for the ſame, with the intereſt, But concerning the 


ſuing for ſuch goods, the maſter may well do it; and 
notwithſtanding, if it be found that the merchant is in 
any fault, then if the maſter and four of his mariners 
ſwear that there was no fault in them, he will be cleared 
thereby. | 5 

The maſter of a ſhip, taking linen or cloths aboard, ſhall 
provide good canvas, left the goods be damaged : he muſt 
not overlade the ſhip above the birth-mark, or take into 
his ſhip any perſons of an obſcure and unknown con34i- 
tion without letters of ſafe conduct: nor ouzht he to 
lade any of his merchants goods on board the ſhip of an 
enemy, though his own ſhip be in diſtreſs, without ſuch 


letters of ſafe conduct; for if he does, the ſame may be 


made prize, and he muſt make good the damage. And 
he mult not lade any prohibited goods; in which caſe, 
he is not only anſwerable, but alfo for any damage hap- 
pening by any unreaſonable ſtowing or breaking of goods, 
and therein he and his company may be put to their 
oath. He ought not to ſhip any merchandiſes, but only 
at the public ports and keys; and he may not make uſe 
of any unlawful colours, enſigns, pendants, jacks, or 
flags, whereby his ſhip or lading would be ſubject to 
ſeiſure. 

He may not deviate in his courſe, without good cauſe, 
or ſteer a dangerous and unuſual way, when he can 
have a more ſecure paſſage ; thcuzh, to avoid illegal im- 


poſitions, 
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poſitions, it is ſaid he may ſomewhat change his cour 
nor may he ſail by places infeſted with pirates, enemies, 
&c. or notoriouſly known to be unſafe; or near rocks, 
or remarkable ſands, if he be not thereto neceſſitated by 
violence of wind and weather, or deluded by falſe lights, 
He ſhall not ſneak into the creeks, or other places, when 
laden homewards, but come directly into the king's 
great ports, unleſs he be driven in by tempeſt ; for in 
fuch caſe he would incur a forfeiture of the merchandiſe, 
and is obliged to anſwer. 45 

If ſeveral ſhips are in company on the ſame voyage, the 
maſters are obliged, by the marine laws, to ſtay for one 
another; or ſhall be liable to the damages that the others 
fhall ſuſtain from en enemy, or pirates. 

A maſter is to deliver to the owners the names of all 
the perſons which he is to tranſport, and of his mariners, 
before he departs the kingdom ; and' at his return ſhall 
cauſe a true inventory of the goods of any perſon which 
ſhall happen to die, to be delivered to them, that his 
kindred and friends may have intelligence of it, and the 
goods may be ſafe and forthcoming for one whole year : 
but of theſe goods, in the mean time, the bedding and 


appurtenances may be taken by the maſter and mate to 


their uſes ; as alſo the cloathing, and other things upon 
the deceaſed's body, may be delivered to the boatſman 
and the company. The maſter fhall keep his company 
in peace; and if any ſeaman ſhall be hurt in doing ſer- 
vice, he muſt take care that he be healed ; and, if done 
by his companion, the charges ſhall be recovered of the 
other mariner. In cafe a mariner falls ſick, the maſter 
mall order him to be laid in a houſe, with all ſuſtentation 
neceſſary and uſual in the ſhip, but ſhall not ſtay until he 
recovers; and when he is recovered to health, muſt pay 
him his wages; or, if he dies, ſhall give it to the wife, 
or his neareſt friends. 

If the mariners want money during the voyage, the 


maſter ought to lend it them; but he ſhall not be an- 


ſwerable for the contracts of his men, for in ſuch caſe 
they may be detained. He ought to give his mariners 
fizſh three days a week, and the other days fiſh, or 
fuch like victuals, with ſufficient drink. If through the 
maſter's fault the ſhip-boat periſh, with any mariners in 
it, then ſhall the maſter pay one whole year's hire to 
the hcirs or executors of the perſons drowned, 

On a ſhip's arrival ſafe in port, a maſter is firſt to ſee 
that the ſhip be well moored and anchored ; and then he 
muſt not relade or ſet ſail again, until he has been legally 
cleared, ſo as to have made ſatisfaction for damage, if 
any happened by default of him or his men, &c. 

By acts paſſed in the 5th, 6th, and gth of George I. 
and 2d George II. ſhips inwards of 50 tons or under, 
laden with cuſtomable and prohibited goods, hovering 
on the coaſts within the limits of any port, or if laden 
with brandy within two leagues of the ſhore, pretending 
to be bound to foreign parts, and not proceeding on their 
voyages, the maſter may be compelled to give fecurity 
in treble the value of the goods, to proceed, and to'land 
them in foreign parts: on default whereof, unleſs per- 
mitted by the collector to make a longer ſtay, which 
muſt not exceed 20 days, the goods muſt be ſecured, and 
the duties paid; or if they are wool, or ſuch goods as 
are prohibited, they will be forfeited. 

After the goods are brought on ſhore, and ſecured by the 
officers, the bond muſt be delivered up; or, if not brought 
on ſhore, upon producing a certificate under the com- 
mon ſeal of the chief magiſtrate of any place beyond the 
ſeas, or under the hands and ſeals of two known Britiſh 
merchants there reſiding, teſtifying the Ianding, or upon 
due proof that the goods were taken by enemies, or pe- 
riſhed at ſea, the ſaid bond is to be vacated and dif. 
charged. | 

Maſters of ſuch ſhips ſuffering foreign goods to be put out, 
or wool, wool-fells, mortlings, ſhortlings, yarn made of 


wool, wool-flocks, fuller's earth, fulling clay, or tobacco- 


plpe clay, to be taken in; beſides former penalties, are 


to ſuffer fix months impriſonment, without bail or main- 


riſe. 
R he tonnage of ſuch ſhips is to be meaſured and aſcer- 
tained by the following rule: Take the length of the 


the marks, numbers, quantity, and quality of every pit 


The maſters of any ſhips from foreign parts ſuffering a 


bound. 


hands, of the names of every exporter, 


SHI 
keel within board, ſo much as ſhe treads on th 
and the breadth, within board by the midſt 
from plank to plank, and half the breadth for ti., n, 
then multiply the length by the breadth, and th © depth, 
by the depth, and divide the whole by 94, th Produc 
will give the true contents of the tonnage, ln 


By the ſtatutes of the 28th of Edward III. anq 20th 


Richard II. ſhips of foreigners, freigh A 
Britain, or Afewhete, 7 not r Greg 
into any port of Great Britain, nor to tar; th ary 
the wills of the maſters, &c. ; and if ſuch i ere agil 
Juntarily, or be driven in, part of the goods the ras 
livered, and the duties paid, and the ſhips be ue. 
to proceed with the remainder, where the mal * 
pleaſe, without pay ment of duties. t ke. 
By the ſtatute of the 13th and 14th of Charts Il 0 
inwards arriving in the port of London from fore; a la 
may not be above three days in coming from Fahey 
to the place of diſcharge, without touching or |; wy 
any wharf, key, &c. adjoining to either ſhore — a 
Graveſend and Cheſter's key, unleſs apparently ban 
by contrary winds, &c. or other juſt impediment b 
allowed by the principal officers of the cuſtom: an 
the out. ports, they muſt come directly up to the 15 
of unlading, upon forfeiture of 100 1, * 
Upon, or before their arrival, and before any goods ar 
unladen, the maſters or purſers for that voyage mi 
upon oath, make a juſt and true entry of the bunden. 
contents, and lading of their ſhips, with the particuly 
marks, numbers, qualities, and contents of every parcel 
of goods on board, to- the beſt of their Knowledge; 
alſo where laden, of what country built, how manned, 
who was maſter during the voyage, and who are owner; 
and muſt anſwer all queſtions concerning the ſame, thi 
ſhalt} be demanded by the cuſtomer, &c. upon forfeitue 
of 100]. 

And upon making ſuch declaration upon oath before arp 
two principal officers of the port, bulk may be broke ig 
any port allowed by law, and duty paid for no more goods 
than are entered and landed: but, upon arrival at t 
next port, declaration muſt likewiſe be made upon oathy 
before the cuſtomer, collector, comptroller, or ſurveyor, 
or two of them, of the quantity and quality of the goods 
landed at the firſt port, and to whom they did belong. 
Ships of war from parts beyond the ſeas, having any goods 
on board, may not unlade them till the captain has figni- 
fied under his hand, to the cuſtomer, or c«llettor an 
comptroller inwards, the names of every importer, Wi 


cel of goods; and has anſwered upon oath to ſuch quel 
tions as ſhall be demanded by the ſaid officers, upon fors 
feiture of 100], 

Such ſhips are liable to all ſearches and rules as merchant 
ſhips are ſubje& to, except victualling bills and entring, | 
Captains refuſing to make ſuch entries, as well inwatd 
as outwards, the officers may bring all cuſtomable an 
prohibited goods on ſhore to the king's ſtorehouſe. 
package to be opened, and the goods embezzled, *. 
away, or put into any other form or package, * 1 
ſhip comes into the port of diſcharge, are to for 7 
Or knowing of, or conſenting to the Nr r leo 
goods inwards, without a warrant, and l. | 
of an officer, are to forfeit the value of the 5 his 4 
By the ſame ſtatute of the 1 3th and 7 4th Cha. 10 take 
wards, bound for parts beyond the ſeas, . the ml 
any Britiſh goods, till fuch ſhips are . 1 
ters in the book of the cuſtomer or coli 3 i name 
ptroller outwards, with the burthens, oy 12 ya 
the number of guns and ammunition, and te 
Before departure out of the port, the maſters _ 

to the ſaid officers, a content in wit * 
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n oath, to A 
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and numbers of the goods; and ate, uso 
ſwer publickly in the cuſtombouſe t0 gd. 
ſhall be demanded concerning the lame; | 
of 1001, | 1 hou 

By the ſtatute of the 8th of Queen Anne, lig leck 
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uh certificate-zoods, the maſters muſt take 
Wn — of their contents in writing, Cer- 
w_ under the hands and ſeals of the collector and 
omptroller of the port in Great 
livered to the officers of the cuſtoms in Ireland. n 
he 5th and gth of George I. and 2d of George 11. 
1 maſters ſuffering the package of any foreign goods to 
— ed on board, or put into any other form or pac- 
0 2 unſhipped whilſt the ſhip remains in port, with- 
1 of the principal officers, are to forfeit 100]. 
arp ſuffer ſix months impriſonment, without bail or 
_ not be detained by the officers above three tides 
5 their arrival at Graveſend, and in the out- ports not 
dove one tide, after they are ready to ſail, upon forfei- 
— of office, and rendering damage to the merchant 
5 the if. of James II. ſhips coaſtwife, foreign built 
ſhips ſo employed, are to pay at the port of diſcharge, 
for every voyage 5 8. per ton; one molety for the uſe of 
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ret the cheſt at Chatham, and the other moiety to the 
ity houſe at Neptford-Strond. TURE 

rp 7 "be 12th, 13th, and 14th of Charles II. Britiſh 

place built ſlvps, which any where in the book of®rates are 


deſigned to entitle the importers or exporters of goods to 
any abatement or priviegss are to be underſtood, ſhips 
built in Great Britain, Ireland, Guernſey, Jerſey, or 
the Britiſh plantations in Afia, Africa, or America, and 


ds a 
muſt, 
rthen, 


ticular whereof the maſter, and at leaſt 3-4ths of the mariners, 
parce| are Britin; that is, | bis Majeſty's ſubjects of Great Bri- 
ledpe; tain, Ireland, or the ſaid plantations ; and have been fo 


janned, 
wners; 
e, that 


rfeiturs 


during the whole voyage, unleſs. in caſe. of: ſickneſs, 

death, &c. 116 ; LCELILE | "= t 

But by the 1ſt of William and Mary, Britiſh ſhips laden 

with corn entitled to the bounty, may be ſailed with the 
| maſter, and at leaſt 2-3ds of the mariners, his Majeſty's 
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fore any ſubjects. anat Muren r 
roke in Foreign - built ſhips are not to be deemed or paſs as ſhips 
re good belonging to Great Britain or Ireland, till the owner has 
| at t made it appear to the chief officer of the cuſtoms;'in the 
on oatly port next to his abode; that he is not an alien; and has 
ſurveyol made oath before the ſaid officer, that ſuch ſhips were 
the goods bona fide, and without fraud, by him bought for © va- 
belong, luable conſideration), exprefling the ſum, as alſo the time, 
any goods place, and perſons from whom bought, and who are his 
has fignt ; part-owners, if any, all which part owners are alfo liable 
eQtor in to the ſame oath 3 and that no foreigner, directly or in- 
rter, Wit | directly, hath any part, intereſt, or ſhare therein: -where- 
every pu upon the officer is to grant a certificate under his hand 
ſuch quel and ſeal, which he is to regiſter, and return a duplicate 
upon ſol⸗ thereof to the chief officers of the cuſtoms in London, 
* — we names of the ſeller and part-owners, and the 
s Mere um paid, $95.+ 1 DEG ef att 4 
xd entrng; | But foreign-built ſhips, that is, not built in any of his 
rell 1nwars zjeſty's dominions of Aſia, Africa, or America, are 
omable . not to enjoy the privilege of ſhips belonging to Great 
oule. Britain or Ireland, although owned or manned by Bri-- 
ſuffering 7% in; except ſuch ſhips as are taken at ſea by letters of 
zled, my art or repriſal, and condemned as lawful prize in the 
ge, cher c court of admiralty; but are to be deemed aliens ſhips, 
ſolfel * ad to be liable to aliens duties. E AtRAric 
ipping *. ow of the cuſtoms may not allow foreign-built ſhips, 
the prev ve privilege of ſhips Britiſh, built, or belonging to Great 
e good. 4 man or Ireland, until a certificate be; produced, or 
Il. . B of the property be made, or until examination 
ay . | eber the maſter and 3-4ths of the mariners are Bri- 
ed by x 3 i nor allow a foreign: built ſhip the privilege of bring - 
got, 40 * * goods of the growth of the country where it was 
wo dae ce FIG and Or vom -boweiturs of 
overnors of the Brizifh: lantations | 
i "pra plantations: may not ſuffer fo- 
ters zen 33 ſhips to lade or unlade any — till certifi- 
ng * an 3 produced, and examination be made, whether 
with 3 ** "er and 3 Aths of the mariners are Britiſh, upon 
hon 07 hi * ** of government. | 
uch que . 6 "onging to his Majeſty's ſubjects of Scotland, 
| upon 5) boreign-built, if regiſtered upon 
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By the 5th of Queen Anne, a duplicate of the regiſter i3 
to be tranſmitted to the chief officers of the cuſtoms in 
Edinburgh, and from thence to the port of London, in 
order to be entered in the general regiſter of all ſhips be- 
longing to Great Britain. 
By the 38th of Edward III. ſhips are not to be loſt or 
forfeited for a ſmall thing put therein, not cuſtomed; 
without the owner's knowledge. | 
By the 28th of Henry VI. ſhips arreſted for unlawful 
cauſe z the officer being convicted thereof, forfeits 40 l. 
to be ſued for within two months. 
By the 5th of George I. ſhips wilfully caſt away, burnt, 
or otherwiſe deſtroyed, to the prejudice of the inſurers, 
or of the merchant that ſhall load goods thereon ; the 
; maſters, owners, &c. directing or procuring the ſame, 
are to ſuffer death. 


SHIPBUILDER. See Shipwright. | 

SHIPBUILDING, or Shipcarpentry, is that which teaches 
the conſtruction of ſhips. galleys, and other floating veſ- 
ſels, for the water, with ports, moles, docks, and the 
like, on the ſhore: See Shipwright. - 3 

SHIP-moncy. An impoſition anciently charged upon the 
ports, towns, cities, boroughs, and counties of the 
realm, by writs commonly called ſhipwrits, under the 
great ſeal of England, for the providing and furniſhing 
certain ſhips for the king's ſervice. 5 
This impohtion was revived by Charles I. in the years 
1635 and 1639; but, by the ſtatute of the 17th of the 
ſame king, it was declared to be contrary to the laws and 

- ſtatutes of the realm, the claim of rights, and the liberty 
of the ſu jects. 21h 

SH: PPER, or Skipper. , A Dutch term ſignifying the maſter 


of a ſhip; but the word is alſo popularly uſed ſor any ſea- 
man. | 


SHIPWRECK. See Wreck: 
SHIPWRIGHT), Shipbuilder, or Shipcarpenter. An atti- 
ficer, whoſe buſineſs it is to build ſhips, or veſlels, to 
convey perſons or goods from one part of the world to 
the other, on or through the ſea or water. 
SHIPWRIGHTS company of London, was incorporated by 
letters- patent of the 7th of Charles I. dated the 23d of 
May 1631, by the name of The maſter, wardens, and 
commonalty of the art or myſtery of ſhipwrights, London; 
whoſe fraternity conſiſts of a maſter, 2 wardens, and 16 
aſſiſtants ; but without either livery or hall ; .the latter 
whereof, which anciently ſtood at Ratcliff-croſs, being 
gone, they occaſionally meet at different places to tran(- 
act their affairs. | 8 
SHOAL, in the ſea-phraſe, is the ſame. as ſhallow, and is 
applied to flats in the water. They ſay it is good ſhoal- 
ing, when a ſhip ſailing towards the — they find by 
her founding it grows ſhallower and ſhallower by degrees, 
and not too ſuddeply, for then the ſhip goes in ſafety. 
SHOALED. "The miners term in the tin- mines, for thoſe 
fragments of ore, which by rains and currents of water, 
. are ftorn off from the load, or veins of ore, that are 
waſhed down from the mountains; and by finding them 
they gueſs where to look for a load of ore. 


SHOE. A covering for the foot, uſually of leather. See 
Leather. 


SHOEMAKER. See Cordwainer, 

SHOPKEEPER. A perſon who rents, and conſtantly at- 
tends, in an open ſhop, to ſell goods, particularly in the 
retail way. e 

SHORT ails, in a man of war, are the ſame with fight- 
ing fails, being the tore-ſail, main-ſail, and fore-top- 
fail; which are all that are uſed in fight, leſt the reſt 
ſhould be fired and ſpoiled, beſides the trouble of ma- 
naging them when a ſhip gives chaſe to another. If a 

- Chaſe has a mind to fight, they ſay the chaſe ſtrips into 
her ſhort ſails ; that is, puts out her colours in the poop, 
her flag at the main-top, and her ſtreamers, or pendants, 
at the. yard-arms, furls her fprit-ſail, peeks her mizzen, 
and ſlings her main-yard, 

SHOT, in the military art, includes all ſorts of ball or bul- 
lets for fire-arms, from the cannon to the piſtol ; but 
thoſe for cannon are of iron ; thoſe for muſkets, cara- 
bines, and piſtols, are of lead, | | 


| Sor, 
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Snor, ſor ordnance, eſpecially in the ſea-ſervice, are of ſe- 
veral ſorts; as, n: | 

Round Suor. Bullets fitted to the bore of the piece. 

Bar Snor. Two bullets, or rather half bullets joined to- 
2 by an iron bar, ſerving to cut down maſts and 
ails; as alſo, - 

Caſe SHoT. 

Chain-SHOT. 

Langrel-SaoT. 

| Random-SHoT. And 

Trundle-SHoT. 

SHoT, for fowling, is otherwiſe called hail, by reaſon of 
the figure and ſize. 

SHOT TEN- herring. See Herring. 1 

SHROWDS, or Shrouds, are great ropes in a ſhip, which 
o upon both ſides of all maſts, except the bowſprit. 

hey are faſtened below by chains to the ſhip's ſides, 
and aloft over the head of the maſt ; their pennants, fore- 
tackle, and ſwifters, being firſt put under them; and 
they are ſewed there, to prevent their galling the maſt. 
The top-maſt ſhrowds are faſtened to the puttocks, by 
plates of iron, and by dead mens eyes, and lanniers alſo, 
as the others are. ? 
The terms are, caſe the ſhrouds, that is, ſlacken them. 
Set taught the ſhrowds, that is, ſet them fafter. 

SHRUB. - A little, low, dwarf tree, or a woody plant, 
of a fize leſs than a tree; which, beſides its principal 
ſtem and branches, frequently from the ſame root puts 
forth ſeveral other conſiderable ſets or ſtems. Such are 
privet, phyllerea, holly, box, honey-ſuckle, and hun- 
dreds more. | 537.44 
Shrubs and trees put forth in autumn a kind of buttons, 
or gems, in the axis of the leaves: theſe buttons are as ſo 
many little ova, which coming to expand by the warmth 
of the following ſpring, open into leaves and flowers. 
By this, together with the height, ſome diſtinguiſh 
ſhrubs from ſuffrutices, or under-ſhrubs ; which are low 
buſhes, that put forth none of theſe buttons; as roſe- 
mary, thyme, and others of the like nature. 

SHUTTLE, in the manufactures. An inſtrument uſed by 
the weavers, Which, with a thread it contains, either of 


woollen, filk, flax, or other matter, ſerves to form the 


woofs of ſtuffs, cloths, linens, and ribbands, by throw- 
ing the ſhuttle alternately from left to right, and from 
right to left, acroſs between the threads of the warp, 
which are ſtretched out lengthwiſe on the loom. 

In the middle of the ſhuttle is a kind of cavity, called 
the eye or chamber of the ſhuttle ; wherein is incloſed 
the ſpoul, which is a part of the thread for the woof, and 
is wound on alittle tube of paper, ruſh, or other matter. 
The ribband-weaver's ſhuttle is very different from that 


of moſt other weavers, though it ſerves for the ſame _ 


purpoſe. It is made of box, ſix or ſeven inches long, one 
broad, and as much deep; ſhod with iron at both ends, 
which terminate in points, and are a little crooked ; the 
one towards the right, and the other towards the left, 
repreſenting the figure of an S horizontally placed. 
SIAGBANDER, is a term in Perſia for the receiver of the 
duties of importation and exportation, paid for merchan- 
diſe throughout the whole extent of the kingdom. 
SIAM. A kingdom of India, extending from the firſt to 
the 25th degree of N. lat. and lying between 96 and 
104 degrees of E. lon. See India. 
- SIBIT. A town of Arabia Felix, 370 miles S. of Mecca, 
and 115 miles north of Moco, fituated in 45 deg. of E. 
lon. and 15 deg. of N, lat. | | 
SICILIQUA. A ſmall weight, uſed by apothecaries, 
. weighing 1 ſextula and 2 ſcruples. See Sextula, 
SICILY. The largeſt of the Italian iſlands, ſituated be- 
tween 12 and 16 degrees of E. lon. and between 37 and 
39 deg, of N. lat. being about 170 miles long, and 100 
broad. See Italy. 
SICK herring. See Herring. 2 
SIDEN, A port-town of Arabia, fituated on the E. ſhore 
of the Red ſea, in 45 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. and 21 
deg, 20 min. of N. lat. being the port town to Mecca, 
and ſubjeR to the Arabs. | | 
SIDER. See Cyder. Fi ate” 
SIDMOUTH, A port-town of Devon, ſituated on a bay 


SIG 


Exeter. 
| lon. and 50 deg, 40 min cf 
Turky, ſituated on the Levant ſea, in —_ in Alute 
of E. lon. and 33 deg. 1 5 min. of N. lat lying 8 Min, 


; 1h, 
24th deg. of E. lon. and 35th eg. d hing in th 
. to Turky. 
IDRA. A ſpacious gulph, or bay, on 
_ in the kingdom of Tripoliin Alten e 
SIERRA LEON. A fort at the mouth of the 
Leon, on the coaſt of Guinea, in Africa, ſituated j 
deg. of W. lon. and 50 deg. of N, lat. whi * pk, 
in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, who abandoned k 
SIEVE. An inſtrument ſerving to ſeparate the fl. 
the coarſe parts of powders, liquors, and = fron 
or to cleanſe pulſe from duſt and light grains : K ike; 
of a rim of wood ; the circle or ſpace whereof * 
with a tiſſue of ſilk, tiffany, linen hair Wire - hl 
5 ſlices of wood. 1 
he ſieves that have large holes are ſometi 
riddles; ſuch is the — ſieve, 8 = 
ſieve. When drugs, apt to evaporate, are to La 
through the ſieve, it is uſually covered with a lid * 
SIGILLATA Terra. A kind of earth or bole, d in the 
iſle of Lemnos; and thence alſo called . earth? 
of conſiderable uſe in painting and medicine. 
It is of different colours, but moſt commonly red, bea 
ſoft, and friable z held very aftringent, and, on that: 
count, uſed in hemorrhages ; as alſo againſt the 
and poiſons. Pliny attributes ſeveral other virtues, which 
experience does not juſtify, nor is it in that eſteem it an» 
ciently was; yet it is ſtill an ingredientin Venice treacl; 
This earth was anciently found in a mountain, in the 
neighbourhood of the city Hephæſtia; where Dian: 
prieſts went at certain times, with great ceremony, to dig 
it up. After a little preparation, they made it up into 
troches, and ſealed them with Diana's ſeal; whence the 
appellation of Sigillata. It is. now brought from Con 
ſtantinople in little flat cakes, round on one fide, fl: 
and ſealed on the other. See Bole, 
SIGN. A painted device to diſtinguiſh the ſhops of tradel 
men; being commonly of wood, and ſometimes ol 
- pewter, * | 
n the 14th year of Charles I. a royal charter was grante 
to the citizens of London, by which, among other pt 
vileges mentioned therein, to the ſaid mayor and com 
monalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, or any of them, an 
their ſucceſſors, they had full liberty and licence, to expol 
and hang in, and over the ſtreets, ways, and alleys of th 
aid city, and ſuburbs of the ſame, ſigns, and poli 0 
ſigns affixed to their houſes and ſhops ; for the better _- 
ing out ſuch citizens dwellings, ſhops, arts, and oc 
pations, without impediment, moleſtation, or | 
tion of his Majeſty's perſon, - attendance, his heirs! h 
ceſſors, or any officers or miniſters whatloever of I 
ſaid Majeſty, his beirs and ſucceſſors. * 
SIGNAL. A certain ſign agreed upon, for conveying 
telligence where the voice cannot reach. 1 
| Signals are given for the beginning of a battle, 0 
| tack ; uſually with drums and trumpets; at " 1 * 
given by cannon, or muſquet ſhot, by lights, 4 
flags. See Salutation. ; 1l, or en 
S1GNALS at ſea, are ſigns made by the Admiral the 
mander in chief of a ſquadron of ſhips, either + , 
or by night, whether for ſailing, for fighting? © © 
ter ſecurity of merchant-ſhips under _— all 
ſignals are very numerous and ao ig 
pointed and determined by order of the municated! 
| miral, or Lotds of the Admiralty, and = very {hip © 
the inſtructions ſent to the commander " s 
the fleet or ſquadron, before their 3 chief wo 
SIGNALS ly day. When the commande his ſore· of 
oo firſt looſes 
have them prepare for ſailing, he fir Wh 
WF prepa o the ſame " 
ſail, and then the whole fleet are to bis main top 
he would have them unmoor, he looſes , 


river diern 


* 
- 


$16 
which in the. royal navy is to be an- 
flag ſhip, and ever ſhip to get to ſail as 
it can. If with the lee ward - ſide, the ſtern- moſt 
on 1 weigh firſt, When he would have the weather- 
ſipis we” head-moſt ſhips tack firſt, he hoiſts the union 
p 1 * fore · top maſt head, and fires a gun, which each 
1 aalen but if be would have the tern-moſt 
| ; ſhips to 
and lever wen ok head, and fires a gun; and 
ov would have all the whole fleet tack, he hoiſts 
_ both on the fore and mizzen top-maſt heads, 
A fires a gun. When in bad weather, he would have 
4 wear, and bring to the other tack, he hoiſts a pen- 
= on the enſign ſtaff, and fires a gun : and then the 
leward-moſt and ſternmoſt ſhips are to wear firſt, and 
bing on the other tack, and lie by, or go on with an 
eil) (ail, till he comes a head: every flag is to anſwer with 
de fame ſignal, If they are lying by, or failing by a 
uind, and the Admiral would have them bear up and 
ſi before the wind, he hoiſts his enſign, and fires a gun, 
which the flags are to anſwer : and then the leeward-moſt 
ſhips are to bear up firſt, and to. give room for the 
weathermoſt to wear, and ſail before the wind with an 
eaſy {zil, till the admiral comes a head. But if it ſhould 
happen when the admiral has occaſion to wear and fail 
tefore the wind, that both jack and enfign be abroad, 
he will haul down the jack before he fires the gun to 
wear, and keep it down till the fleet is before the wind. 
When they are ailing before the wind, and he would 
have them bring to, with the ſtar-board tacks abroad, he 
hoiſts a red flag at the flag ſtaff, on the mizen · top- maſt 
. head, and fires a gun. But if they are to bring to with 
; plague the larboard tack, he hoiſts a blue flag at the ſame place, 


fires 2 gun; 
{ ered by ever y 


and fires a gun, and every ſhip is to anſwer the gun. When 
— ary ſhip diſcovers land, he is to hoiſt his jack and enſign, 
treacle and keep it abroad, till the admiral or commander in 
| in the dief anſwer him, by hoiſting bis; on ſight of which he 


is to haul down his enſign. If any diſcovers danger, he 
is to tack and bear up from it, and to hang his jack 
abroad from the main - tap-maſt-croſs-trees, and fire two 
guns: but if he ſhould ftrike or ſtick faſt; then, beſides 
the ſame ſignal with his jack, he is to keep firing, till he 
ſees all the fleet obſerve him, and endeavour to avoid the 
danger. When any ſees a ſhip or ſhips more than the 
fect, he is to put abroad his enſign, and there keep it till 
the Admiral's is out, and then to lower it, as often as he 
ſees ſhips, and ſtand in with them, that ſo the Admiral 
may know which way they are, and how many ; but if 
he be at ſuch a diſtance, that the enſign cannot well be 
diſcovered, he is then to lay his head towards the ſhip or 
ſtips ſo deſcryed, and to brail up his low ſails, and con- 
inue hoiſting and lowering his top ſails, and making a 
Watt with his top-gallant fails, till he is perceived by the 
Admiral, When the Admiral would have the Vice-ad- 
miral, or he that commands in the ſecond poſt of the 
feet, to ſend out ſhips to chaſe, he hoiſts a flag, ſtriped 
vith white and red on the flag - ſtaff, at the fore top · maſt 

d, and fires a gun, But if he would have the Rear- 
Wmiral do ſo, be then hoiſts the ſame ſignal on the flag- 
Gf, at the mizen-top-maft head, and fires a gun. When 


„ to dig 


yeying i the Admiral would have any ſhip chaſe to windward, he 

wakes a ſignal for ſpeaking with the captain, and hoiſts a 
or an red flag in the mizzen ſhrouds, and fires a gun: but if to 
a the chaſe to leeward, a blue flag; and the ſame ſignal is made 


by the flag, in whoſe diviſion that ſhip is. When he 
would have them give over Chaſe, he hoiſts a white flag 


|, or Co on his flag ſtaff, at the fore-top-maſt head, and fires a 
in the 0 dun: Which ſignal is to be made alſo by that flag-ſhip 

xr the be Which is neareſt the ſhip that gives chaſe, till the chaſing 

. blees the ſignal. In caſe of ſpringing a leak, or any 
ing all # other diſaſter, that diſables their ſhip from keeping com- 
High * m, they are to hawl up their courſes, and fire two 
uniCaren” | ps When any ſhip would ſpeak with the Admiral, 

x ti © mult ſpread an Engliſh enſign, from the head of his 
to 


nd or fore · top-· maſt, and keep firing guns till the Ad- 


miral obſerves him; "©; Qi l | 
F. the Admiral does not. that this muß woke tha 


ime ignal, and make t 


he beſt i 8 
admiral there with e beſt of his way to acquaint 


» Who will anſwer by firing one 


tack firſt, he hoiſts the union- 


not, that ſhip muſt make the 


up, and fires a gun. 
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gun. When the admiral would have the fleet prepare to 
anchor, he hoiſts an enſign ſtriped red, blue and white, 
on the enſign-ſtaff, and fires a gun; and every flag-ſhip 
makes the ſame ſignal. If he would have the fea moor, 
he hoiſts his mizen-top-ſail, with the clew lines hawled 
If he would have the fleet cut 5 
ſlip, he looſes both his top-ſails, and fires two guns, ald 
then the lee ward ſhips are to cut or lip firſt, to give room 
to the weathermoſt to come to ſail. So if he would have 
any particular ſhip to cut or lip, and to chaſe to wind- 
ward, he makes the ſignal for ſpeaking with that ſhip ; 
hoiſts a red flag in the mizzen-ſhrouds, and fires a gun: 
but if the ſhip is to chace to leeward, he hoiſts a blue 
flag as before, If he would have the fleet exerciſe their 
ſmall arms, he hoiſts a red flag on the enſign-ſtaff, and 
fires a gun; but if the great guns, then he puts up a pen- 
dant over the red flag, | 
GNALs by night, to be obſerved at anchor, weighing an- 
chor, and failing, are as follow. When the Admiral 
would have the fleet to unmoor, and ride ſhort, he hangs 
out three lights, one over another in the main-top-maſt 
ſhrouds, over the conſtant light in the main-top, and fires 
two guns, which are to be anſwered by flag ſhips : but 
all guns fired for ſignals in the night muſt be fired on 
the ſame fide, that they may. make no alteration. in the 
ſound. When he would have them weigh, he hangs a 
light in the main-top-maſt-ſhrowds, and fires a gun, 
which is to be anſwered by all the flags, and every private 
ſhip muſt hang out a light in his mizen ſhroud. When 
he would have them tack, he hoiſts two flags on the en- 
ſign-ſtaff, one over another, above the conſtant light in 
his poop, and fires a gun, which is to be anſwered by all 
the flags, and every private ſhip is to hang out a light ex- 
traordinary, which is not to be taken in till the Admiral 
takes in his: After the ſignal is made, the leeward-moſt 


and ſtern- moſt ſhips muſt tack as faſt as they can, and 


the ſtera-moſt flag · ſhip, after he is about on the other tack 
is to lead the fleet, and him they are to follow, to avoid 
running through one another in the dark. When he is 
upon a wind, and would have the fleet veer, and bring 
to on the other tack, he hoiſts up one light at the mizen- 
peek, and fires three guns, which are to be anſwered by 
all the flag-ſhips, and every private ſhip muſt anſwer with 
one light at the mizen-peek. The ſtern moſt and leeward- 


* moſt ſhips are to bear up as ſoon as the ſignal is made. 
When he would have them, in blowing weather, to lie 


a try, ſhort, or a hull, or with the bead-ſails braced to the 
4 he will form lights of equal height, and fire five 
guns, Which are to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips, and 
then every private {hip muſt ſhew four lights: and after 
this, if he would have them to make fail, he then fires 
ten guns, which are to be anſwered by all the flags, and 
then the head-moſt and weather-moſt ſhips are tv make 
ſail firſt, When the fleet is ſailing large, or before the 
wind, and the admiral would have them bring to, and 
lie by with their ſtarboard tacks aboard, he puts out four 
lights in the fore-ſhrouds, and fires fix guns ; but if with 
the larboard tacks aboard, he fires eight guns, which are 
to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips ; and every private ſhip 
muſt ſhew four lights. "The windward ſhip muſt bring 
to firſt, Whenever the Admiral alters his courſe, he 
fires one gun, without altering his lights, which is to be 
anſwered by all the flag-ſhips. If any ſhip has occaſion 
to lie ſhort, or by, after the fleet has made ſail, he is to 


fire one gun, and ſhew three lights in his mizen ſhrouds. 


When any one firſt diſcovers land, or danger, he is to 


ſhew as many lights as he can, to fire one gun, and to 


tack, or bear away from it: and if any one happens to 


ſpring a leak, or any be diſabled from keeping company 


with the fleet, he hangs out two lights of equal height, 
and fires guns till he is relieved by ſome ſhip of the fleet. 
If any one diſcovers a fleet, he is to fire guns, make falſe 
fires, put one light out on the main-top, three on the 
poop, to ſteer after them, and to continue firing of guns, 
unleſs the admiral calls him off, by ſteering another 


| courſe, and fire two or three guns; for then he muſt fol- 


low the admiral. When the admiral anchors, he fires 
two guns, a ſmall ſpace of time one from the other, 
which are to be anſwered by the flag- ſhips; and every 

| [ private 


V » 


One 


private ſhip muſt ſhew two lights. When the admiral 
would have the fleet to moor, he puts a light on each top- 
maſt head, and fires a gun, which is to -be anſwered by 
the flag-ſhips, and every private ſhip is to ſhew one light. 


If he would have them lower their yards, and top- maſts, 
be hoiſts one light on his enſign ſtaff, and fires one gun; 
which is to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips, and every private 


ſhip is to ſhewy one light. When he would have them 


' hoiſt their yards and top-maſts, he puts out two lights, 


one under the other, in the mizen top-maſt ſhrouds, and 
fires one gun, which is to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips, 
and each private ſhip muſt ſhew one light in the mizen- 
ſhrouds. If any ſtrange ſhip be diſcovered coming into 
the fleet, the next ſhip is to endeavour to ſpeak to her, 
and bring her to an anchor, ſo as not ſuffer her to paſs 


through the fleet. And if any one diſcovers a fleet, and 


it blow ſo hard that he cannot come to give the admiral 


notice timely, he is to hang out a great number of lights, 


and to continve firing gun after gun, till the admiral an- 
ſwers him with one. When the admiral would have the 
fleet to cut or flip, he hangs out four lights, one at each 
main-yard-arm, and ateach fore-yard-arm, and fires two 
guns, which are to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips, and 


every private ſhip is to ſhew one light. ; 
| $16NALs uſed when a fleet ſails in a fog. If the admiral 


would have them weigh, he fires ten guns; which every 
flag ſhip is to anſwer, To make them tack, he fires four 
guns, which are to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips, and then 
the leeward-moſt and ftern- moſt ſhips muſt tack firſt, and 
after they are about, to go with the ſame ſail they tacked 
with, and not to lie by, expecting the admiral to come 
a-head : and this is to avoid the danger of running thro' 
one another in thick weather, | 

When the admiral brings to, and lies with his head fails 
to the maſt ; if with the ſtarboard tack aboard, he fires 
ſix guns; but if with the larboard tack, he fires eight guns, 
which the flag ſhips are to anſwer. And after this, if he 
makes fail, he fires ten guns, which the flag-ſhips muſt 
anſwer; and then the headmoſt and weathermoſt ſhips 
are to make fail firſt. If it grow thick and foggy weather, 
the admiral will continue ſailing, with the ſame fail ſet, 
that he had before it grew foggy, and will fire.a gun 
every hour, which the flag ſhips muſt anſwer, and the 
private ſhips muſt anſwer by firing of muſquets, beating of 
drums, and ringing of bells: but if he be forced to make 
either more or leſs ſail than he had, when the fog began, he 
will fire a gun every half hour, that the fleet may diſcern 
whether they come up with the admiral, or fall a ſtern 
of him; and the flips and private ſhips are to anſwer as 
before. If any one diſcovers danger, which he can avoid, 
by tacking and ſtanding from it, he is to make the ſignal 
for tacking in a fog ; but if he ſhould chance to ſtrike and 
ſtick faſt, he is to fire gun after gun, till he thinks the reft 
have avoided the danger. When the admiral would have 
the fleet to anchor, he fires two guns, which the flags are to 
anſwer, and after he has been ha'f an hour at an anchor, 
he will fire two guns more, to be anſwered by the flags, 
as before, that all the fleet may know it. | 


SIGNALS for calling officers on board the admiral, When the 


admiral puts aboard an union flag in the mizen ſhrouds, 
and fires a gun, all the captains are to come aboard him : 
and if with the ſame ſignal, there be alſo a waft made 
with the enſign ; then the lieutenant of every ſhip-is to 
come on board. If an enſign be put aboard in the fame 
place, all the maſters of the ſhips of war are to come on 
board the admiral, If a ſtandard on the flag-ſtaff be 
hoiſted at the mizen-top-maſt-head, and a gun fired, 
then all the flag-officers are to come aboard the admiral, 
If the Engliſh flags only ; then a ſtandard in the mizen- 
ſhrouds, and fire a gun: if the flag, and land general 
officers; then the admiral puts aboard a ſtindard at the 
mizen top-maſt-head, a pendant at the mizen-peck, and 
firess gun. If a red flag be hoiſted in the mizen ſhiouds, 
and a gun fired ; then the captains of his own ſquadron 
are to come aboard the admiral; and if, with the ſame 
ſigna!, there be alſo a waft with the enſign, the lieutenant 
of each ſhip muſt come aboard. If he hoiſts a white flag, 
as before, then the vice-admiral, or he that commands 
in the ſecond poſt, and all the captains of his {quadron, 


SI G 


are to go on board the admiral: if * 
reir-admiral, and the captains of his kr flag, then | 
aboard ; and if a waft as before, ron, muſt & 


the lieut 
of the reſt. When a ſtandard is hojtes Wants, 1 
| Kg ff nd 
ſtaff, and a gun fired, the vice _ * 
6 


come aboard the admiral's ſhip, 
ſpeak with the captains of his o 
ee on the mizen- peek, a 

the lieutenants, a waft is made wi 4 
ſame ſignal : for whenever he would fest 6. and t 
tenants of any particular ſhip, he A the ie 
captain, and a waft alſo with the enſign wt for x 
miral would have all the tenders in the fe ben the 
his ſtern, and ſpeak with him, he hoiſt 
and white, at the mizen-peek, and fires a 
would ſpeak with any partiaular ſhip den but 
a ſignal for ſpeaking with the captai 


a waft with the jack. If all the pi 
to come aboard, manned 1 


When the adm 
wn diviſion, 
nd fire a gun , 


SA Pendag 
* and 
e any ff 
ew, without * 


„ and fires t. 
guns. would have all the bein ; 


fleet come aboard him, manned and 
pendant on the flag ſtaff, both on rh regs : ry 
mizen-top-maſt-head, and fires one gun; "my by & 
have them chaſe, he hoiſts his pendants 28 — 
fires two guns. When the admital would ſpeak = 
victualler, or his agent, he puts an Eneliſh enſi oy 
mizen · top· maſt ſhrouds; and when with him tat by 
the charge of the gunners ſtores, he will ſpread | 
fign at his main- top ſail- yard arm. FIN 
S1GNALS for managing @ ſea-fight, When the zun 
would have the fleet form a line of battle, one ſhip a-hex 
of another, he hoiſts an union flag at the * 8 
and fires a gun; and every flag-ſhip does the like. 15 
when they are to form a line of battle, one a-brezdt « 
another, he hoiſts a pendant with the union flag. Whe 
he would have the admiral of the white, or he that con 
mands in the ſecond poſt, to tack, and endeavour u 
gain the wind of the enemy, he ſpreads a white flag und 
the flag at the main-top-maſt-head, and fires a gun; ant 
when he would have the vice-admiral of the blue do fo 
he does the ſame with the blue flag. If he would hav 
the vice-admiral of the. red do ſo, he ſpreads a red fla 
from the cap, on the fore-top-maſt-head, downward on 
the back-ſtay ; if the vice-admiral of the blue, he ſpread 
a blue flag, and fires a gun, If he would have the rex 
admiral of the red do ſo, he hoiſts a red flag at the flag 
ſtaff, at the mizen top-maſt-head ; if the rear-admiralol 
the white, a white flag; if the rear-admiral of the blue 
a blue flag, and under it a pendant of the fame colour 
with a gun, If he be to leeward of the fleet, or ay 
part of it be to leeward of him; in order to bring theſe 
ſhips into the line, he bears down with a blue flag at tt 
mizen peek, under the union flag, which is the ſignal fof 
battle, and-fires a gun; and then thoſe ſhips, that dre 
leeward of him, muſt endeavour to get into his wake or 
grain, according to his ſtation in the line of battle. Vic 
the fleet is failing before the wind, and be would hate 
him, who commands in the ſecond poſt, and the ſhip d 
the ſtarboard quarter, to clap by the wind, and come® 
the ſtarboard tack, he hoiſts a red flag at the migen il, 
maſt-head: but a blue one, if he would have ſhips of 2 
larboard quarter come to the larboard tack, wich g. 
If the van are to tack firſt, he ſpreads the union-flag # 
the flag- ſtaff, on the fore- top- maſt- bead, and putt” 
if the red flag be not abroad]; but if it be, then he *. 
the fore-top-ſails a little; and the union flag 5 p 
from the cap of the fore-top-maſt downwards: ar * 
P P 
flag ſhip does the ſame. 


If the rear be to tack I . f 
hoiſts the union flag on the flag-ſtaff, at the 1 
maſt-head, and fires a gun; which all the flag- * 5 
to anſwer, If all the flag-ſhips are to come of 
wake or grain, he hoiſts a red flag at his Me. f 
and fires a gun; and all the ſhips mult do the 4 poſt of 
he would have him that commands in the fecon 


he bimſelf * 


his ſquadron to make more fail, tho 
g | 


SIL 
a white flag on the enſign-ftaſf: but if he 
Je ia the third poſt is to do fo, he hoiſts a 
dag, and fires a gun, and all the flag ſhips muſt 
= ns ſignal. Whenever he hoiſts a red flag on 
_ Af, at the fore-top-maſt-head, and fires a gun, 
" ſhip in the fleet muſt uſe their endeavour to engage 
* in the order preſeribed them. When he 
50 tt a white flag at his mizen-peek, and fires a gun, then 
* (mall frigates in his ſquadron, that are not of the 
. ok battle, are to come under the ſtern. If the fleet 
* by a wind, in the line of battle, and the ad- 
Ar have them brace their main-ſails to the 
* he hoiſts up a yellow flag, dn the flag- ſtaff, at the 
ne top · maſt head, and fires a gun; which the flag- 
05 ; are to anfwer: and then the ſhips in the rear muſt 
— krlt, After this, if he would have them fall their 
head-ſails, and ſtand by, he hoiſts a yellow flag, on the 
gag taff of the fore-top-malt-head, and fires a gun, which 
the 9ag-ſhips muſt anſwer, and then-the ſhips in the van 
muſt fali firſt, and ſtand on. If, when this ſignal is 
mate, the red flag at the fore-top-maſt-head be abroad, 
he ſpreads the yellow flag under the red. If the fleets 
being near one another, the admiral would have all the 
ſhips to tack together, the ſooner to lie in a poſture to 
attack the enemy; he hoiſts the union-flag on the flag- 
aves at the fore and mizen- top- maſt- heads, and fires a 
zen; and all the flag-ſhips are to do the ſame. The 
feet being in a line of battle, if he would have the ſhip 
that leads the van, hoiſt, lower, ſet, or hawl up any of 
his ſails, he ſpreads a yellow flag, under that at his main- 
top-maſt-head, and fires a gun, which ſignal the flag 
ſhips are to anſwer z and then the admiral will hoiſt, 
lower, ſet, or hawl up the ſail, which he would have 
the ſhip that leads the van do; which is to be anſwered 
by the flag ſhips of the fleet, When the enemies run, 
and he would have the whole fleet follow them, he makes 
ll the ſail he can after them himſelf, takes down the ſig- 
ml for the line of battle, and fires two guns out of his 
fore-chaſe, which the flag-ſhips anſwer z and then every 
ſhip is to endeavour to come up with, and board the 
enemy. When he would have the chace given over, he 
hoiſts a white flag at the fore-top-maſt head, and fires a 
gun. If he would have the red ſquadron draw into a 
line of battle, one a- breaſt of another, he puts aboard a 
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uld have flag, ſtriped red and white, on the flag- ſtaff at the main- 
a red fl top-maſt-head, with a pendant under it, and fires a gun: 
nward off If the white or ſecond ſquadron is to do ſo, the flag is ſtriped 
he ſprex red, white, and blue : if the blue or third ſquadron is to 
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do ſo, the flag is a Genoeſe enſign and pendant: but if 
they are to draw in a line of battle, one a-head of an- 
Cher, the ſame ſignals are made without a pendant, If 
they are to draw into the line of battle, one a-ſtern of 
mother, with a large wind, and he would have the lead- 
es go with the ſtarboard tacks, aboard by the wind, he 
hoiſts a red and white flag at the mizen-peek, and fires a 
din: but if they ſhould go with the larboard tack aboard, 
by the wind, he hoiſts a Genoeſe flag at the ſame place; 


Which fignals, like others, muſt be anſwered by the flag- 


ips. 
dIKINO. An } : . bl 
Tiki a of | the Turkiſh Archipelago. Sce 


the ſhip d "rey Duchy, A province of the kingdom of Bohemia, 
1d come to 5 nded by Brandenburg on the north; by Poland on 
mizen-top- ine eaſt ; by Hungary on the ſouth ; and by Moravia, 
hips of tie ——_ proper, and Luſatia, on the weft ; claimed both 
with 2 gun. ide Queen of Hungary and King of Pruſſia, but has 
ion-flag 4 ler been ceded to the latter. See Germany 

fires à gun, * Loan, was the ſum of 2 ,000 l. lent by ſome Bri- 
in he losen * merchants to the Emperor Cha. VI. in F734, at an 
0 Is (yes m woe of b per cent. ſecured on the ſilber mines of Silefia, 
; andere! ich duchy being, in 1742; transferred to his Pruſſian 
4 fil b Jelty, he thereby took upon himſelf the payment of 


nut- y at was remaining due on that loan 


| 3 though i | 
2g-lhips 4 . the remainder, amounting to 62,000 * 995 
me into his Seal detaining it as an indemnization for the loſſes his 
nizen- , Ms \ Nained by Britiſh privateers during the late War. 
e ſame. | neg. er) Toft, fine, delicate thread; the work of an 
ond poſt o » Called bombyx, or the filk-worth, <1 


ſelf _ ancients were but little acquainted: with the uſe and 


as the inventreſs. 
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manufacture of ilk: they took it for the work of 4 fort 
of ſpider, or beetle, who ſpun it out of its intrails, and 
wound it with its feet about the little branches of trees: 
this inſeR they call /er, from Sęres, a people in Scythia who 
kept it, from whence they called the filk ſericum: but the 
ſer has very little affinity with the filk-worm ; the former 
living five years; but the latter dying annually, enveloped 
in a yellowiſh bag, or ball, which, wound out into little 
threads, make what is called ſilk. | 
The art of manufacturing ſilk was firſt invented in the iſle 
of Cos; and Paimphila, daughter of Platis, is honoured 
The diſcovery was not long unknown 
to the Romans, ſilk being brought them from Serica, 
where the worm was a native; but ſo far were they from 
profiting by the diſcovery, that they could not be induced 
to believe ſo fine a thread ſhould be the work of a worm, 
and thereupon formed a thouſand chimerical conjectures 
of their own. This temper rendered ſilk a very ſcarce 
commodity among them for many ages, inſomuch that it 
was ſold weight for weight with gold; and Vopiſcus tells 
us, the Emperor Aurelian refuſed the empreſs, his ſpouſe, 
a (uit of ſilk, which ſhe ſollicited of him with much 
earneſtneſs, meerly on account of its dearneſs. At length, 
two Monks coming from the Indies to Conſtantinople, 
in 555, brought with them great quantities of ti|k- worms, 
with inftruQtions for the hatching of their 1125 rearing 
and feeling the worms, drawing out the ſilk, ſpinning 
and working it: upon which, manufactures were ſet up 
at Athens, "Thebes, and Corinth About the year 1130, 
Roger, King of Sicily, eſtabliſhed a ſilk manufactory at 
Palermo, and another in Calabria, managed by workmen, 
who were part of the plunder brought from Athens and 
Corinth, whereof that prince made a conqueſt in his expe- 
dition to the Holy lan: Mezerey adds, that by degrees the 
reſt of Italy and Spain learned from the Siciliansand Cala- 
brians the management of the ſilk- worms, and the work- 
ing of filk ; and at length the French, by right of neigh- 
bourhood, a little before the reign of Francis I. began to 
imitate them. The great aivantage to which the new 
manufacture turned, made King James I. very, earneſt 
for its being introduced in England: accordingly it was 
recommended ſeveral times from the throne; and, in the 
moſt earneſt terms, to plant mulberry trees for the pro- 
pagation of filk-worms, but unhappily without effect; 
tho' from the various experiments we meet in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, and other places, it appears, that 
the filk-worm thrives, and works as well, in all reſpects 
in England, as in any other part of Europe. | 
The filk worm is an inſet, not more remarkable for the 
precious matter it furniſhes for divers ſtuffs, than for the 
many forms it aſſumes, before and after. its being inve- 
loped in the rich cod.or ball it weaves itſelf, From a ſmall 
egg, about the ſize of a pin's head, which is its firſt ſtate, 
it becomes a pretty. big worm, or maggot, of a whitiſh 
colour, inclining to yellow. In this ſtate it feeds on 
mulberry leaves, till, being come to maturity, it winds” 
itſelf up in a filken bag, about the ſize and ſhape of a 
pigeon's egg, and becomes metamorphoſed into an aurelia : 
in which ſtate it remains without any ſigns of life or motion, 
till at length it awakes, to become a butterfly, after 
making itſelf a paſſage out of its ſilken ſepulchre. And at 
laſt, dying indeed, it prepares itſelf by an egg; or ſeed, it ' 
| Caſts, for a new life, which, aſſiſted by the warmth of the 
ſummer, it reſumes. 
As ſoon as the ſilk- worm is arrived at the ſize and ſttength 
neceſſary for beginning his cod, he makes his web: for 
it is thus they call that light tiſſue, which is the begin- 
ning and ground of this admirable: work; and this is his 
firſt day's employment: on the. ſecond, he forms his fol- 
- liculus, or ball, and covers himſelf almoſt, over with filk : 
the third day, he is quite hid ; and the following employs 
himſelf in thickening and ſtrengthening his ball, always 
working from one ſingle end, which he never breaks by 
his own fault; and which is fo fine and fo long, that 
thoſe who'have examined it attentively, think they ſpeak 
within compaſs,” when they affirm that each ball contains 
ſilk enough to teach the length of fix Engliſh miles. In 
ten days time the ball;is in its perfection, and is now to 
be taken down trom the branches of the mulberry- tree, 
8 8 where 
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where the worms have hung it: but this point requires a 
deal of attention; for there are ſome worms more lazy 
than others; and it is very dangerous waiting till they 
make themſelves a paſſage, which uſually happens about 
the fifteenth day. 

The firſt, fineſt, and ſtrongeſt balls are kept for grain 
the reſt are carefully wound: or if it is deſired to keep 
them all, or if there be more than can be well wound at 
once, they lay them for fome time in an oven, moderately 
hot; or elſe expoſe them, for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, 
to the greateſt heats of the ſun, in order to kill the in- 
ſet, which, without this precaution, would not fail to 


open itſelf a way, to go and uſe thoſe wings abroad it has 


acquired within. 
Ordinarily, they only wind the more perfect balls: thoſe 
that are double, or too weak, or too coarſe, being laid 
aſide; not as altogether vſeleſs, but that being improper for 
winding, they are reſerved to be'drawn out into ſkains, 
Theſe balls are of different colours; the moit common 
are yellow, orange colour, iſabella, and flẽſh- colour; 
ſome of a ſea- green, ſome of a ſulphur- colour, and ſome 
white : but there is no neceſſity for ſeparating the colours 
and ſhades, to wind them apart, as the colours are to be 
Joſt in the future ſcouring and preparing of the ſilk. 
To wind the ſilk from off the balls, two machines are 
neceſſary ;z the one a furnace, with its copper; the other 
a reel, or frame, to draw the filk. The winder then, 
ſeated near the furnace, throws into the copper of water 
over the furnace, firſt heated and boiled to a certain de- 
ree, which cuſtom alone can teach, a handful or two 
of balls, which have been firſt purged of all its furry ſub- 
ſtance. He then ſtirs the whole very briſkly about with 
birchen rods, bound and cut like bruſhes; and when the 
heat and agitation have detached the ends of the ſilks of 
the pods, which are apt to catch on the rods, he draws 
them forth; and joining ten or twelve, or even fourteen 
of them together, he forms them into threads according 
to the bigneſs required, to the works they are deſtined for : 
eight ends ſufficing for ribbands and velvets; the reſt re- 
quiring no leſs than fourteen. The ends thus joined into 
two or three threads, are firſt paſſed into the holes of 
three iron rods, in the fore- part of the reel, then upon 
the bobbins, or pullies, and at laſt are drawn out.to the 
reel itſelf, and there faſtened, each to an end of an arm 
or branch of the reel. Thus diſpoſed, the workman giving 
motion to the reel, by turning the handle, guides his 
threads, ſubſtitutes new ones, when any of them break, or 
any of the balls are wound out; ſtrengthens them where ne- 
ceſſary, by adding others; and takes away the balls wound 
out, or that having been pierced are full of water. 
In this manner two workmen will ſpin and reel three 
pounds of ſilk in a day; which is a different diſpatch than 
is made by the ſpinning-wheel, or diſtaff. Indeed, all 
filks cannot be ſpun and reeled after this manner, either 
by reaſon the balls have been perforated by the ſilk-worms 
themſelves, or becauſe they are double, or too weak to 
bear the water ; or becauſe they are coarſe. Of all theſe 
together they make a particular ſilk called floretta, which, 
being carded or even ſpun on the diſtaff, or the wheel, 
in the condition it comes from the ball, makes a tolerable 
filk. ns n — N Arn 
As to the balls, after opening them with ſciſſars, and 
taking out the inſets, which are of ſome uſe for the 
ſeeding of poultry, they are ſteeped three or four days in 
troughs, the water whereof is changed every day to pre- 
vent their ſtinking. When they are well ſoftened by this 
ſcouring, and cleared of that gummy matter the worm 
Had lined the inſide with, and which renders it impene- 
trable to the water, and even to the air itſelf, they boil 


Raw-SILK, is that taken from the ball, without fire 
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ſpinning and feeling the raw ſilks 
which are brought from Italy and as pes Gs balls 
1s chiefly performed on the ſpinning wheel mut the & 
ter, either on hand reels, or on reels mo 
chines, which ſerve to reel ſeveral ſkaing at 
As to the milling, they uſe a mill, com 
pieces, which may mill two or 300 bobby 
. 1 5 into as many ſkains, 
ilk is diſtinguiſhed by differen f 
different — Thus, | t names, according to ity 
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wound without any coction: ſuch is moſt if not al = 
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which 1s brought into England from c 
French works, the — part of 8 k In the 
little better than a kind of fine floretta : f Pals fg 
it makes a fine thread, and ſerves for the Lo 9 1 ſpun 
ſtuffs of moderate luſtre, But the raw-filks —_— of 
vant, from whence moſt Engliſh filk comes, zr = 
ing fine and beautiful. This diſterence i * . 
France the beſt balls are ſpun and wound in boilins , 
ter, and only the refuſe made into raw fil whe 3 
the Levant, there is no ſuch thing as ſpinning ey; 4 
ing on the fire; but the ſilks are all ſent in bale; or We 
as they are drawn from off the balls: ſo that Pas. 
poof woah cons by their quality of fine, middlng, — 
Boiled 81L Kk, is that which has been boiled in water, to f 
cilitate the ſpinning and winding. This is the fnef wy 
ſorts of ſilk manufactured in France, and i: (cldom ui! 
but inthe richeſt ſtuffs ; ſuch as velvets, tafatics amal 
and brocades. There is alſo another kind of boiled fl 
which is prepared by boiling, to be milled ; and which 
cannot receive that preparation, without beine firſt paſſed 
through hot water, By the laws of F rance, it is pros 
hibited to mix raw with boiled filk ; both as ſuch apradtice 
_ dying, and as the raw ſilk corrupts and cuts the 
Throwed or twifled SILKS, are ſuch as, beſide their ſpinning 
and winding, have received their milling and thron ing; 
which they receive in a different degree, as they are paſſed 
oftener or ſeldomer over the mill : properly, however, 
throwed ſilks are thoſe wherein the threads are pretty thick 
throwed, and are twiſted ſeveral times. 

Slatk S1LKs, are ſuch as are not twiſted ; but are prepared 
and dyed, for tapeſtry, and other works for the needle, 
Eaſtern, or Eaſt India SILK. That pariicular!y ſo called, 
is not the work of the ſilk worms, but comes from a 
plant that produces it, in pods much like thoſe of the 
cotton tree. The matter this pod contains is extremely 
white, fine, and moderately gloſſy: it ſpins ealily, and 
is made into a kind of filk, that enters the manufacture 

of ſeveral Indian and Chineſe ſtuffs. | 
French S1tKs. It is only in the moſt ſouthern provincesc>f 
France that filk is cultivated, mulberry trees planted, 
and worms bred. The principal are thoſe of Langlie 
Dauphine, Provence, Avignon, and Lyons, The Jas 
place, indeed, furniſhes very few filks of its own growl | 
but is the great ſtaple whence the merchants of Paris 1. 
the other cities are to fetch them : at leaſt, they arc oblige 
to let them paſs through Lyons, if they bring them from 
elſewhere, either by land or ſea. | 12 
There are computed to enter Lyons, one year 2 
other, 6000 bales ; the bale valued at 160 pounds Wee © 


of which 60co. bales there are 1400 from the Levant 
do from Shall, 


their proſperity, there were reckoned | 
ployed in; the filk manufacture; but the 
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ih them half an hour in a lye of aſhes, very clear and well that even in the year 1698, there were de fon 
| trained: and after waſhing them out in the river, and 4000. The decay is not leſs remat 4 Hoy ling w. 
1 drying them out in the ſun, they card and ſpin them on where they formerly had 700 mills, | gf e them; u 
1 the wheel, and thus make another kind of floretta, ſome- preparing the ſilks; 8000 looms, to Wea! | and mir 
14 what inferior to the former. | 40, ooo perſons employed in the Por 70 gill 


The ſeveral preparations which filks undergo, to fit tem facturing: thereof, which are now reduce 
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to be uſed in the manufacture of ſilken. ſtuffs, are the l looms, and 4000 perſons. 

ſpinning, reeling, millmg, bleaching, and dying. The Sigihan'SILKs;; The commerce 9 
two firſt have been already ſpoke of, as they are con- conſiderable; the F lorentines, 
cerned in drawing the ſilk from off the balls. As to the being the people who chiefly make 
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brought thence, eſpecially from Meſſina; 


bal ties are eat! uſe in their own manufactures, and 
ik part . = neighbours the F rench with profit. 
e lat. | w_ as have this advantage, eſpecially the Genoeſe, 
1 ne eople, that having large eſtabliſhments in the 
© time, ger tne : = reputed as natives, and pay no duty for 
ſever jland, t 4 Part of the Sicilian ſilks are raw, the reſt 
de, and the of ed; of which laſt kind thoſe of St. Lucia 
J f are the moſt valued. The raw unwrought 
to in - 'e always ſold for ready money; and the others 
; 3 in — for other goods, 
» and om sik Ss. The ſilks brought from Italy are partly 
all tha Jaan oht, and partly raw and unwrought, Milan, Par- 
In the 42 and Modena, furniſh none but the latter 
* el Genoa moſt of the former; and Bologna aftords 
8. . . . 
* 3 —_ are all raw; being ſpun and milled in Eng- 
* Il according to the ſeveral works they are to be uſed 
Ace; in 3 . h 
: | e all raw. One advantage we have in the 
— wy — the Levant in ſilks, wanting in thoſe of 
id yy R Sicily iS, that the latter are confined to a particular ſeaſon 
r 5 Ade year; whereas the former are bought at all times, 
* 5 They ate brought from Aleppo, Tripoli, Sayda, and from 
ing, and he lle of Cyprus, Candia, and other places: but the prin- 
; doll commerce, eſpecially for the filks of Perſia, is carried 
r, to fi- Pp Smyrna; from whence the ſilks are brought hither 
ic of al in caravans, from the month of January to September. The 
lom uſed caravans in January are loaded with the fineſt ſilks, thoſe 
FRI of February and March with indifferent ones, the reſt {till 
iled fk of a coarfer kind. They all come from the ſeveral provin- 
1 ces of Perſia, chiefly thoſe of Ghilan and Shirvan, ſituated 
r{t paſſed near the edge of the Caſpian ſea ; from which three places, 


Datch author aſſures us, there do not come leſs than 


t is pro- 5 els 
14. :0,c00 bales of ſilk in a year. Ardeuil, or Ardibil, an- 
d cutsthe other city of Perſia, not far diſtant from theſe filk countries, 


i the place where the filks are laid up, and whence the 
aravans ſet out for Smyrna, Aleppo, and Conſtantinople ; 


ſpinning | 
and it is this city, with Shamachi, that have been al- 


ron ing; 


are paſſed ways eſteemed the centre of the filk trade; which 
however, has been ſeveral times attempted to be removed from 
ety thick Smyrna and the Mediterranean, in favour of Arch- 


angel and the White ſea, by carrying them acroſs Muſ- 
covy by the Volga and Dwina, two nvers that traverſe 
the principal provinces -of that vaſt empire. This new 
courſe of the Perſtan ſilks into Europe, was firſt pro- 


e prepared 
needle, 
ſo called, 


zes from a poſed by Paolo Centurio, a Genoeſe, to the Czar Baſil, 
iſe of the under the Pontificate of Leo X. The French had the 
extremely ſme deſign in 1626. The Duke of Holſtein, in 1633, 
eaſily, and ſent ambaſſadors to the court of Perſia purely with the 
anufadture lane view: and in 1668, the Czar Alexis Michael at- 
tempted the thing himſelf ; but was diſappointed by the 

rovinces > rexllon of the Coſſacks, and the ſurprize of Aſtracan. 
es planted, 1.1688, the commerce of Perſian filks had like to have 
,anguedory been removed from Smyrna by an earthquake, which al- 
The lat molt overturned the whole city: and doubtleſs the re- 
in grob; moral had been effected, but for the vigorous means uſed 
Pars and by the Turks to prevent it. Smyrna, however, ſtill re- 
are obliged mans in her ancient poſſeſſion, and the ſeveral nations of 
them from rope continue every year to ſend their fleets to fetch 


way the ſilks; and matters are like to remain ſo, un- 


r with u. ts he conqueſts made by tlie late Czar, along the Caſ- 
ids weight: pan ſea, enable his ſucceſſors, as he certainly had ſuch a 
he Leal {02 in view, to put this great deſign in execution. 

from dba na, Japan, and Indian SIL K 5. Several provinces in 
due ma are fo fertile in mulberry-trees, and their climate 
ns Were 


- *arecable to the nature of filk-worms, that the quan- 
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interdicted all commerce with ſtrangers, eſpecially with 
Europeans, excepting with the Dutch, who are ſaid to 
be'admitted on certain impious terms, related by Taver- 
nier; but which have not been much credited. The 
ſilks of the ſtates of the Great Mogul, are brought al- 
moſt wholly from Kaſem-bazar, whence they are con- 
veyed by a canal of 15 leagues into the Ganges. 

The filk of Kaſem-bazar is yellowiſh ; as are alſo thoſe 
of Perſia and Sicily ; there being none that we know of 
naturally white, but that of Paleſtine. The Indians, 
however, whiten it, - with a lye made of the aſhes 
of a tree called Adam's-fig-tree ; but, as the tree is pretty 
ſcarce, the Europeans are obliged to take the greateſt part 
of their ſilks in the native yellow. 

Kaſem-bazar alone is computed to furniſh every year 
22,000 bales cf filk, each bale weighing 100 pounds z 
almoſt all which the Dutch buy up, not to bring into 
Europe, no more than they do that of Japan; but to 
change it for other rich merchandiſe, particularly bars of 
ſilver, 

ider SILK, Within a few years the ſecret has been found 
in France, of producing and preparing ſilk of the webs of 
ſpiders; and ufing it in ſeveral manufactures. This diſ- 
covery is owing to M. Bon, who, in 1710, publiſhed a diſ- 
ſertation on the ſubject, whence what follows is extracted. 
Spiders are uſually diſtinguiſhed, either with regard to their 
colour, as into black, brown, yellow, and white; or with 
regard to the number and arrangement of their eyes ; ſome 
having fix, others eight, and others ten. But with regard 
to the ſilk-ſpider, M. Bon reduces them all to two kinds; 
thoſe with long legs, and thoſe with ſhort, which laſt are 
thoſe that furniſh the raw-filk. 

The filk-ſpider makes a filk as beautiful, gloſſy, and 
ſtrong as the ſilk- worm: it ſpins it out of the anus, around 
which are five papillæ, or ſmall nipples, and behind theſe 
two others, all muſculous, and furniſhed with ſphincters. 
Theſe nipples ſerve as ſo many wire-drawing-irons, to 
form and.mould a viſcous liquor, which, when dried in 
the air, after being drawn through them, makes the ſilk. 
The ſpider-bags are of a very grey colour when new, but 
turn blackiſh when expoſed to the air : one might, in- 
deed, find other ſpider-bags of other colours, and which 


would afford a better filk ; but their ſcarcity would ren- 


der the experiment difficult; for which reaſon, we confing 
ourſelves to the bags of the moſt. common ſpiders, which 
are the ſhort-legged kind. Theſe always find out ſome place 
ſecure from the wind and rain, to make their bags; as hol- 


low trees, the corners of windows, or vaults, or under 


the caves of houſes, 

By collecting a quantity of theſe-bags, a new {ilk is made, 
inferior in nothing to the common ſilk. It takes all kinds 
of dyes, and may be made into all kinds of ſtuffs. M. 
Bon had ſtockings and gloves made of it, which he pre- 
ſented to the academy, and others to the royal ſociety. 
Nor is there any venom in the filk, or even in the ſpider, 
as many have imagined. M. Bon has been bit by them 
ſeveral times without any manner of harm; and as for 
the ſilk, it is uſed with very good ſucceſs to ſtop bleeding, 
and cure wounds, the natural gluten thereof acting as a 
kind of balſam. It likewiſe yields by diſtillation ſeveral 
ſpecific medicines, particularly great quantities of ſpirits, 


and volatile ſalt, which being prepared after the ſame 


manner as that drawn from the bags of ſilk worms, in 
making the guttæ Anglicanz, or Engliſh drops, ſo famous 


over all Europe, may ſerve to make other drops of 


greater efficacy, which M. Bon calls drops of Montpel- 
lier, to be uſed in all ſleepy diſeaſes. 


But theſe ſpiders furniſh much leſs ſilk than the worms: the 


looms ent- my of ſilk produced here is incredible. The ſingle pro- 

re ſo fall "nce of Tehekiam, might ſupply all China, and even 

it rechone LIE part of Europe with this commodity ; and the 
at Ln Sof this province are moſt eſteemed, though thoſe of 

winding F | __ and Canton are excellent. 

thei . d Uk trade is the principal in China, and that which 


enploys 
Who eal 
ul of the 


the moſt hands: but the European merchants 

1 d, 1 in wrought ſilks, ſhould be care- 

Ve P, Pm ung, the waſte being uſually very great, as 

1 0 

3 Eaft India company lately found to their colt. 

4a ould not afford fewer ſilks than China; but 
e Japoneſe, who are a diſtruſtful people, have 

3 | 


largeſt bags of the latter weighing four grains, the ſmaller 
three grains; (o that 2304 worms, produce a pound of 
ſilk. The ſpiders bags do not weigh above one grain, 
and when cleaned loſe two thirds of that weight : the 
work of 12 ſpiders, therefore, only equals that of one 
ſilk- worm; and a pound of ſilk will require at leaſt 
27048 ſpiders. But as the bags are wholly the work of 


the females, who ſpin them to depoſit their eggs in, there 
muſt be kept 55296 ſpiders, to yield a pound of tilk : 


yet this will only hold of the beſt ſpiders; thoſe large ones 
uſually ſeen in gardens fcarce yielding a 12th part of the 
fils 
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ſilk of the others. 280 of theſe would not do more than 
one ſilk- worm, and 663,552 of them would ſcare yield a 
ound. | . 
57 an act paſſed in the 6th Anne, wrought ſilks, mixed 
with gold or ſilver, or other tnaterials, ſecretly or clan- 
deſtinely imported, are forfeited with 200 J. by every im- 
porter, and each of his aſſiſtants, beſides former penalties, 
and 100 l. by the receiver, ſeller, or concealer. Such 
ſilks are to be ſold by inch of candle, at the cuſtom-houſe 
in London or Edinburgh. 
By an act paſſed in the 2d Will. and Mary, ſilk thrown 
of the growth or product of Turky, Perſia, Eaſt India; 
China, or any other country, except Italy, Sicily, and 
Naples, brought directly from thoſe places reſpectively by 
ſea, in ſhips legally navigated, may not be imported on 
forfeiture thereof. 
By the 8th and gth of King William III. it was enaQed, 
That the royal luſtring company, for making and 
drefling alamodes, renforcez, and luſtrings in England, 
ſhould continue a body corporate, by the name of the 
Royal luſtring company, and ſhould enjoy all privileges 
in the charter of incorporation granted to them. See 
Alamoade, 
By the ſtatute of the 14th of Geo. II. for opening a trade 
to and from Perſia, through Ruſſia, the Ruſha company, 
excluſive of all other perſons, had a grant to import into 
Great Britain, from Ruſſia, in Britiſh built ſhipping, na- 
vigated according to law, raw-ſilk, or any other goods or 


commodities of the growth, produce, or manufacture of 


Perſia; provided ſuch manufacture was made of the growth 
or produce of Perſia, being purchaſed by barter, with 
woollen or other manufactures, or commodities exported 
from Great Britain to Ruſſia, and from thence carried 
into Perſia, gold and ſilver in coin or bullion excepted, 
or with the produce ariſing from the ſales of ſuch manu- 
factures, or commodities ſo exported to Ruſſia, and carried 
into Perſia as aforeſaid, and not otherwiſe ; which is directly 
| contrary to the act of the 12th Cha. II. entituled an act for 
the encouragement and increaſing of trade and navigation: 
but ſoon after the commencement of the ſaid act of the 
14th of Geo. II. a very beneficial trade between Great 
Britain and Perſia, through Ruſſia, was opened, whereby 
great quantities of raw ſilk, and other goods and commo- 
dities of the growth and manufacture of Perſia were im- 
ported, in return for the woollen and other manufactures 
and goods of Great Britain, upon much eaſter and more 
advantageous terms than the ſame could have been 
otherwiſe. But the ſaid trade having been for ſome years 
interrupted, the ſubjects of Great Britain, not having 
been permitted to import Britiſh manufaCtures and com- 
modities into Perſia, through Ruſſia; in conſequence 
whereof, the importation of raw ſilk and other commo- 
dities of Perſia from Ruſſia were diſcontinued : and as it 
would be of great advantage to the trade of Great Britain 
in general, as well as contribute to the increaſe and im- 
provement of the ſilk manufactutes in particular, if raw 
filk of the growth or produce of Perfia, purchaſed in 
Ruſſia, was permitted to be imported from thence, in re- 
turn for woollen and other manufaQtures exported from 
Great Britain, although the fame be not carried from 
thence into Perſia; it was enacted by the 23d of George 
H. That perſons free of the Ruſſia company, excluſive 
of all others, might import into Great Britain from 
Ruſſia, in Britiſn built ſhipping, navigated according to law, 
raw ſilk of the growth or produce of Perſia, which ſhould 
be purchaſed by barter, with woollen or other manufaCtures, 
or commodities exported from Great Britain to Ruſſia, 
altho' the ſame be not carried from thence into Perſia, 
gold or filver in coin or bullion excepted, or with the 
produce ariſing from the ſale of fuch commodities, and 
not otherwiſe ; upon paying the cuſtoms and other duties 
payable for the ſame, according to the directions, and 
with like allowances and drawbacks, and under like pe- 
nalties and forfeitures as were preſcribed by law, on the 
importation of raw filk, of the growth or produce of 
Perſia, imported from the Levant, by any perfons free of 
the Levant or Turky company. | 
Some farther obfervations on the ſilk trade, particularly 
applied to Great Britain, follow. 


jacent. 


more ſplit; this is uſually all white, whereas 
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quantity, and the beſt ſort of raw ſilk 
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ſouth-weſt ſhores of the Caſpian — — on the 
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When Nadir Shah aſcended the throne of Perſia he made 
ne 


Meſched, the capital of Khoraf ; 
and conſequently the ſeat of the Pe — — 055 
* 10 that 


| rl} 
by the extraordinary privileges a which he endo 
wed 
© aggrandiſe 


that Capital, and by other meaſures h 

it, he iu ſome meaſure drained Isfaban 1 
the trade of which was transferred to Meſched aditfi; 
City is at too great a diſtance from the Perſian reds 
Eaſtern ocean, for either the Britiſh or Dutch Fa " 
company to ſend goods thither round the Cage . » 
Hope, From whence it was imagined ne wh 
Britiſh merchants had eſtabliſhed themſelves in * 0 2 
trade to Meſched and Bokhara, it would in a f 2 
become a more beneficial article to Great Brita pe 
the Turky trade ever was: becauſe, a great — i 
woollen goods might be vended at a better — 1 : 
countries where the Britiſh commerce had never * 
tended, nor ever could be extended 


by any other 
channel; 

beſides, the very ſame commodities which the ut, 

company imported into Great Britain, not to nk 


any new articles, might be brought from Meche! 
deal cheaper, and with OY 
N per, with much greater advantage to the 
The trade between Perſia and Turk 
part carried on by the Armenians, 
not leſs than 10,000 ſettled in Turky, who are chiefly 
employed by the Engliſh, F rench, and Dutch merchants 
reſiding in Conſtantinople, Smyrna, and Aleppo: they 
have long diſtinguiſhed themſelves as the moſt acute traden 
in all Aſia, and carry to market che product vi the ezf 
returning thoſe of Europe. 
The wars, and hereditary enmity of the Turks and Perſians, 
had often obſtructed this commerce between Perſia and 
Turky, and at length forced moſt of the Armenian ttaden 
into the channel of Ruſfa, croſs the Caſp an ſea: but 
ſhould Perſia recover herſelf again, ſo as to produce any 
conſiderable quantity of filk, it is more than probable, 
that the Armenian ſubjects of the Grand Siynior, who 
live in and about Tauris and Erzerum, will come in for 
a large ſhare of that branch of commerce. 
According to the uſual courſe of the ſeaſons, the only 
proper time to ſet out through Ruſſia to Perſia are the 
months of May, June, and July, for the ſummer care 
vans; and January for the winter. This muſt necc{lariy 
create delays, and oſten prevent the timely exportaticn 
from St. Peterſburgh ; nor can it be imagined, but that 
the ſhipping of the filk on the Caſpian, and in the ſ mm 
time again on the Volga, as alſo again on the Balti 
muſt be attended with conſiderable expences ard inc. 
veniencies ; inſomuch, that the Engliſh gentlemen found 


y is for the greateſt 
of whom there are 


the charge run to 34 per cent. on the invoices from Lon. 


don, delivered to the factory at Reſhd; and on tan bi 
delivered in London, duties and diſcharges paid, avout 
© per cent. on the invoice. 
t we may judge from the duties paid in Reſhd, the , : 
began to flouriſh on the arrival of the Engliſh f 3 
there; for in 1742, the cuſtoms amounted only to ** 
crowns, but in 1743 they roſe to 50,000, and " 
about the ſame ſum in 1744. 1 
The Perſians have feveral kinds of ſilk: the fi c T 
ſherbaff, or weavers ſilk, becauſe the weaver» A 
in Reſhd and Caſhan, are ſuppoſed to uſe my ry 
can procure ; but what generally goes for toe e. 


: I . hich are 
brics at Caſhan is the fineſt ſort, the threads on 1 


hort; {o that, 


white and yellow; nor is it wound off ſo N 

though finer, it is not efteemed ſo much as rojo the 
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ards manufactured; and there is likewiſe a ſilk 
1 kelge, which is made from the pods of the ſilk- 
5 uch are permitted to live for the ſake of gene- 
3 this {lk cannot be prepared like the others, 
ation; aſt be pounded, and ſpun off like cotton yarn ; 
** ** worms are killed in the other pods, either by 
— them with blankets, or by the heat of the ſun, 
hey wind off the filk immediately, for then warm 
— anſwers the ſame purpoſe. 
he cleanneſs and clearneſs of raw ſilk conſtitute a great 
: t of its goodnels; inferior ſilk having many knits, and 
- ſe ſtuff ſticking to the threads. The maſs, or head of 
2 often appears fair to the eye, when much coarſeneſs 
j concealed undet it; for it is a trick of the Perſian pea- 


it is after 


bots to hide the defects, as they wind it off from the pod. 


veſt filk has conſtantly a gloſs or brightneſs : the 
ed or ſilver-coloured is moſt eſteemed ; but in Ghilan 
the greateſt part comes yellow from the worm, which is 
fed by the leaves of mulberry ſhrubs. White ſilk that is 
foiled is generally found to have lain in a moiſt place, 
which hurts its ſtrength as well as beauty. Silk ſhould 
he equal, ſtrong, and round as wire, and alſo clean; the 
teſt part ſhould be in a medium with regard to fine- 
neſs, for the fineſt is not the eaſieſt to manufacture to ad- 
wantzve, The threads of ſilk being thus even, that is, 
y near as poſſible of one ſize, and not coarſe and fine in- 
termixed, can be moſt eaſily ſeparated in the winding; 
but otherwiſe the coarſe 1s apt to my the rg — m_ 
wie in manufacturing it. The ſize which is uſually mo 
eſteemed is wound off 16 or 18 pods or cocoons, A 
moſs, which is about 60 inches in the round, _ = 
moſt conveniently reeled off; longer is not approved of, 
and if ſhorter it is apt to break by the quick revolutions 
Toe Tonk rok de Toni 
allo to be obſerved, that there is a valt difte = 
tween filk cleaned by combing, and that which remains 
juſt as it came from the pod: the former, to an unſkil- 
ful perſon, who does not obſerve the broken threads = 
the ends of the combings, ſhall look better than the lat- 
ter, though it is conſiderably worſe. 
When the Armenians and Ruſſians pack up their ſilk, 
they generaily comb the heads of their moſſes to deceive 
the buyer ; but this makes it really worſe, becauſe it 
burt it in the winding off. Theſe people, who were 
never famed for probity, have long practiſed the art of 
falle package. Hence, at Smyrna and Aleppo, where 
the Armenians (ell their ſilk to the factors of the Engliſh 
urky company, as likewiſe in Ruſſia, it has often been 
ejected upon that account: eſpecially, as they hold it a 
conſtant — not to ſuffer their bales to be broken up, 
except at their heads. 
de benefi s of the ſilk manufacture muſt ever appear 
Gnlderable, even upon the moſt ſuperficial view ; when 
ts conſidered, that a pound of 16 ounces of the plaineſt 
133 ilk is commonly worth 35 or 40s. and that 
ks increaſe in proportion to the greater labour 
Wich is beſtowed upon them. The great pound in Per- 
„ of 24 ounces coſting 21 s. the ſmall pound is 148. 
hy now fee what profit ariſes from it, and how much 
bow in value as it paſſes through the hands of the 
* 84 3 and here the charge only of throwing 
all pound is 58. ; dying, grain colours included, on 
3 is 28. and winding, weaving, &c. 10 % ſo 
, "Owing Is. for the dying materials, the nation 
T7 16s. at leaſt on every pound of ſilk manufactured 
13 2 and ige, abroad, and in ſome articles 
Io inſtance only in one particular; a pair 
8 5 Sauze ſtockings weighs about 2 ounces of tk, 
rr as above is 28. 2 d. and 20 per cent. 
: * and other contingencies on the ſilk is leſs than 
bo tes yet the ſtockings ſell for 9, 10, or 12 8. Thus 
encial branch of commerce gives a ſubſiſtence to 


the iuduſt;; | a 
. artificer, and enriches the nation. See 


and Ruſtan company. 


'S Pref : . 3 n , a 
ta F — 3 in the beginning of his reign, having 


royal conſideration the miſerable circum- 
to periſh 50 y of his own poor ſubjects, who were ready 
dreigner; Poor. and likewiſe the diſtreſſes of many 
of fertlic? + 0 would gladly embrace any opportunity 
erefus 22 under his princely protection, to 
de 'rom perſecution ; was graciouſly pleaſed to 


SIL 


grant a charter to incorporate a number of diſintereſted 
gentlemen, by the name of The truſtees for eſtabliſhing 
the colony of Georgia in America, thereby empowering 
them to receive and collect bencfactions, and to lay them 
out in clothing, arming, and ſupporting colonies of the 
poor, as well ſubjects as foreigners, in that new planta- 
tion, where, among the many uſetul employments de- 
ſigned for thoſe induitrious people, that of raiſing raw 


ſilk, was principally intended. 


The raiſing of the ſilk manufacture is practicable even in 
this kingdom, but much more io in our American do— 
minions, where both the climate and foil are excellently 
well adapted to the nature of the ſilk worm, and the pro- 


pagation of the mulberry-tree, whoſe leaves are the na- 


tural and moſt beloved food of this inſet, inſomuch that 
they have been often found feeding thereupon, naturally or 
ſpontaneouſly ; but being there for ſome time diſregarded, 
except by a few curious perſons, who kept them only for 
their diverſion, they became the prey of birds and other 
creatures ; and it was on this very account that the care 
and propagation of this wonderful inſet, whoſe well 
known uſe is more immediately deſigned by provideace 
for the benefit and advantage of mankind, has been for 
ſo many paſt ages neglected by the Britiſh nation. 

The breeding of ſilk- worms, even in England, would have 
been doubtleſs eſtabliſhed, if a ſufficient number of eminent 
perſons had heartily engaged in the undertaking. This 
would have been the only means to have excited others 
to follow their laudable example: it was by this method, 
the ſilk trade was brought to ſuch perfection in Italy, &c. 
where not only perſons of the firſt rank were engaged in 
this work, but the magiſtrates alſo aſſiſted, each lending 
a helping hand, till they ſaw the deſirable and profitable 
manufacture firmly rooted and eſtabliſneu in their countries; 
which among many other advantages is atten ed with this 
one very great benefit, that it employs a great number 
of their induſtrious poor : for not only men, but women, 
children, and impotent perſons may be made uſe of in 
this work, being a work both eaſy and pleaſant, and per- 
formed in as delightful a ſeaſon as any in the whole year. 
In Carolina the filk trade is vaſtly improved, ſome fami- 
lies m king 40 or 50 pounds a year, and their plantation 
work not neglected : little negro children being ſerviceable 
in feeding and looking after the ſilk worms. Beſides, 
there is no tree in Carolina thrives better than the mul- 
berry, which in that climate flourithes as well as in an 
country in the known world. This \:tficien ly thews the 


great advantages which may be made from the keeping 


of ſilnʒ- worms; firſt, it tikes up but two or three months 
time from the beginning to the ending of the work: ſe- 
condly, the perſons chiefly employed in attending theſe 
creatures, are ſuch generally as are unfit for any other 
employment. Therefore it is to be hope, from the con- 
ſideration of the fitneſs of our American colonies to pro- 
pagate the ſilk trade in, the buſineſs of its being perfected, 
the benefit which will accrue therefrom to every indivi- 
dual concerned in keeping of filk- worms, and to the na- 
tion in general, by relieving ſo many poor unhappy people, 
that this will incline the hcarts of all perſons, of what rank 
or condition ſoever, towards carrying on ſuch an under- 
taking. ; f 

To what has been already ſaid, about the origin of ſilk- 
worms, and the introduction of ſilk into Europe, it may be 
proper to add the following, as a more particular account. 
No man can doubt but that the filk-worm had its origi- 
nal within the ſixth dav of the world's creation, when 
all land inſe&s and quadrupeds were created, as we are 
informed, Gen. i 24. Ad God ſaid, let the earth bring 


forth the living creature after his kind, cattle, and croeping 


thing, and beaſt of the earth after his kind + and it was 2 
But whether the Antediluvians had any knowledge of this 
noble inſect, the minner of its ſpinaing of the web, and 
its uſefulneſs to mankind for clothing, does not appear: 
neither is it certainly known at what time after the flood, 
or by what nation they were fii{t taken notice of. Some 
ſay Noah ficſt diſcovered the uſe of theſe wonderful crea- 
tures, an] propagated them in China, Others contend 
that the knowledge and propagation of the ſilk-worm was 
altogether as early made known to the Parſians by the ſons 
of Noah. Bur, be this as it We hoth theſe nations fi: {t 
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propagated ſilk, and reaped the profit and benefit of it 
many hundred years before any other country. For the 
firſt time any ſilk was brought into Greece, was after 
Alexander the Great had conquered Perſia, 300 years 
before the birth of Chriſt, and about 2000 years ſince 
it was known in theſe parts. From Perſia it came 
into Italy, in the flouriſhing time of the Roman empire, 
where it was for a long time very dear, being weight” for 
weight of equal value with gold. Until Juſtinian the 
Emperor, who began his reign in the reign of our Lord 
526, looking on it as a great hardſhip that his ſubjects 
ſhould buy this manufaQure of the Perſians at ſo dear a 
rate; in order to put an end to the impolition, ſent two 
monks into India to bring with them, if it was poſſible 
to be procured, ſome of the ſpecies, whether vegetable 
or animal, from which the ſilk was produced, that ſo he 
might eſtabliſh a manufacture of this rich commodity in 
his own dominions. . 

Theſe Monks when returned, told the Emperor that 
the ſilk was produced by an infect, which could not be 
brought ſo long a journey alive, but that its eggs might be 
brought, and from them the creatures be propagated, 
The Emperor on this their information ſent them back a 
ſecond time, to bring him ſome of thoſe eggs; who 


having effected what they went about, brought great 


quantities of them to Conſtantinople, which they pre- 
ſented to the Emperor, incloſed in a roll or horn of 
paper, with inſtructions how to breed, nouriſh, and draw 
ſilk from theſe creatures. They were received with 
great admiration and applauſe ; and from them have been 
propagated all the ſilk-worms, and their ſilk in Europe. 

This ſhort hiſtory of the introduction of the ſilk manu- 
ſacture into Europe, may be ſufficient to ſhew how va- 
luable this commodity was eſteemed by our anceſtors; 


and how eaſily it might be brought to great perfection in 


the Britiſh American colonies, by us their ſucceſſors, 
without any prejudice to the ſtaple commodity of Great 
Britain, the woollen manufacture. Were we to have all 
the raw ſilk which is uſed in England from our own plan- 
tations, or of our own growth, the money would circu- 
late among ourſelves, and the balance of the trade be 
wholly on our own fide, while we found no occaſion for 
purchaſing it from foreign nations. For the further en- 
couragement of this noble deſign, it is alſo proper, in the 
next place, to give ſome account of the profits ariſing from 
keeping of ſilk worms. 

Silk-worms produced from an ounce of eggs, eat in their 
whole time of feeding, from 2 to 300 pounds weight of 
mulberry leaves: and that number of worms will ſpin 


from five to ten pounds of ſilk, more or leſs, according 


as they are in largeneſs and goodneſs. They require the 
attendance of two perſons for about two months, one to 
gather and bring leaves, the other to feed, clean, and ma- 
nage the worms, in which ſpace of time the whole work 
will be compleated. But it muſt be noted, that tho' two 
perſons only will attend and feed all the worms that come 
from ſix ounces of eggs, till they be paſt their fourth 
fickneſs, and within a fortnight of their ſpinning : yet, 
then the worms muſt be more carefully fed, and attended ; 
it being the chief time wherein they make and ſtore up 
the materials for their filk, when there are required five 
or ſix perſons to aſſiſt in feeding and managing them. 

It is eſtimated, that in France a fourth part of the ſilk de- 
ſrays all charges: and in Italy, where it bas been longer 
improved, a ſixth part will diſcharge all expences, clear- 
ing five parts, and they reckon the mulberry leaves the 
half of the whole charge, if they are obliged to buy them. 
But it is cuſtomary in many places where great numbers 


of ſilk-worms are kept, for gentlemen to let out their 


mulberry- trees to the poor, and to ſuch perſons as make 
it their buſineſs to nurſe theſe creatures, which turns to a 
very good account. | 

The drawback on ſilks, callicoes, linens, and ſtuffs, 
printed, painted, ſtained, or dyed in Great Britain, was 
granted by the roth of Queen Anne for ever, as follows. 


Silks, except ſilk handkerchieſs, the yard ſquare © © 3 
Callicoes, the yard ſquare = - 0 O 3 


Note, all callicoes within 1-8th part of a yard, of yard- 


11. 
broad; or not exceeding 1-$th part o 


| broad, are tO pay as yard- broad, and 2 yard, 
Linens and ſtuffs the yard ſquare « 42s 


By the 12th of Queen Anne, and bth of 45 
Silks, except ſi k handkerchiefs, the yard in! Georg 1 

reckotling half a yard for the breadth my **. 
Silk handkerchiefs, the yard ſquare 00h 
Callicoes, the yard ſquare 8 + "Ig 
Linens and ſtuffs, the yard — 0 


of Yard 
Nor je 


Except callicoes, linens and fuſti 
one colour, and ſtuffs made of — hs yed through 0 
greateſt part in value, ſhall be woollen. Wen 4 
The SIE avs ys ſhipping, to give notice tothe 
per officer appointed by the commiſfi 0 
When and where he intends to th OO Culton 


* pack up t | 
is to take care that the ſtamps be DU whe 
piece, and to return an account of the un ex 


a kinds * 
ties, to the officer appointed to receive and quan 


Which duties are to be repaid upon 45 ſame. 


f Xportati 
the ſame regulations as Britiſh made __— unde 


The — — rr of filk, &c. exported 
was grante t 7 
„ dag e 8th of Geo. I. and continued by thy 
— — ig the Britiſh manufaQures of f 
ereafter mentioned, there ar * 
reſpective bounties. wn 4 
Ribbons and ſtuffs of ſilk only, the pound avcir. 
dupoiſe weight JGG. 
Silks and ribbons of ſilk mixed with gold or ſilver 
the pound avoirdupoiſe weight . 
Silk ſtockings, ſilk gloves, filk fringes, filk laces 
ſtitching or ſewing ſilk, the pound av0irdupoiſe 


weight 011 
Stuffs of ſilk and grogram yarn, the pound avoir- 
dupoiſe weight - - 0 01 
Stuffs of ſilk mixed with incle or cotton, the pound 
avoirdupoiſe weight - - 0 11 
Stuffs of ſilk and worſted, the pound avoirdupoiſe 
weight - » - . 006 


To be paid out of the cuſtoms, or other duties up 
goods imported, by the collector of the port, with th 
privity of the comptroller, upon a debenture made ou 
from the entry, the ſhipping verified by the ſearcher, an 
the oath of the exporter, that they are of Britiſh ma 
nufacture, and exported without intention of relandingi 
Great Britain; he having firſt given ſecurity with one0 
more perſons in the value of the goods, to the ſame put 
poſe ; and to produce a certificate from the officers! ti 
cuſtoms in diſcharge thereof, within fix months, fort 
goods as ſhall be exported to Ireland, Guernſey, Jeik) 
Alderney, Sark, or Man; and within eighteen mot 
for thoſe to the Britiſh plantations. And for what ſh 
be exported to any other foreign parts, a certificate unde 
the common ſeal of the chief magiſtrate, or under thehat 
and ſeals of two known Britiſh merchants there reli 
But if ſuch goods were ſold on the coaſts of Africa, 
other foreign parts, where certificates of the hate 
not be obtained; or were tranſhipped at any af * * 
plantations in America, without being there lande 1 
ſhips bound to Africa, or other foreign parts; be , 
given on: exportation may be diſcharged, and ' s 
upon proof made within eighteen months from oY 
of ſuch bonds, upon oath of the maſter, mate, pi f lung 
and alſo upon oath of the merchant-exporttn |. 50 
that, to the beſt of their knowledge 2nd dg 
ſaid goods have been difpoſed of at the, plac * 
to be mentioned, and that they have not 3 p 
or brought on ſhore again, in any port or ef 
Britain. 1 Geo. II. cap. 17. 99. be opebe 
The afoteſaid manufactures may, after me  entred. u 
and examined by the officers 3 and, if le —— ml 
forfeited with their value. But if right e | 


be repacked at the officer's charge» which ay 
him by the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms 


4 that is Fu" c 


SILK herb, or Herba. See Silk Herb. 
SLK MEN, thoſe who deal in the threa 


81 L 


— and in thoſe curious manufactures which ate 
ey 4 from it: or more properly thoſe who buy raw 
teduce the importers and ſell it to the manufacturer. 
hx _ company London, was incorporated by letters- 
fuk MEN ihe 5th of Charles I. dated the 23d of May 
tet! 5 the narac of The governor, commonalty, and 


= the art and myſlery of ſilkmen of the city of 
111 ey 


Laage rnity conſiſts of a governor, and 20 aſſiſtants z 
3 neither hall nor livery, they occaſionally meet 
but rent places to manage the company's affairs. 

4 hiyſter. is a perſon employed in ſpinning the hard filk 
a it; which buſineſs employs a great number 

ands. : | 

E _ or Thriaw/ter, one who prepares or makes 
1 thread, fit to be wove or worked with a needle. 
The ilk throwſter does his work by a mill calculated for 
hat purpoſe, and chicfly employs women, to whom he 

ves mall wages. , 
er x-threwers company of Londen. The art of filk-throwing 
being felt practiſed in London in the reign of Q. Eliza- 
beth by foreigners 3 their deſcendants, and others, in 1622 
were conſtituted a fellowſhip of the city; and by letters- 
patent of Charles I. dated the 23d of April 1630, were 
incorporated by the title of The maſter, wardens, aſ- 
fitots, and commonalty of the trade, art, or myſtery of 
£1;-throwers of the city of London: who are governed 
by a maſter, two wardens, and 20 aſſiſtants ; but have 
neither ball, nor Jivery. 
By the ſtatute of the 1 3th and 14th of Charles IT. it was 
enacted, That no perſon ſhould uſe the art and myſtery 
of 2 filk-thrower, unleſs ſuch as ſhould be apprentices to 
the faid trade, or ſhould have ſerved ſeven years appren- 
tip thereunto 3 upon pain that every perſon offending 
ſhould forfeit 40 8. for every month he ſhould uſe the 
trade. 
ux weaver. See Weaver. 
SILLEBAR. A port town on the weſt coaſt of the iſland 
of Sumatra, in the Eaſt Indies, a little ſouth of Bencoolen, 


} of Yarg 
e nor jel 


00; 


duties upot 
't, with thi 


ſituated in 101 deg. of E. lon. and 4 of S. lat. 


ILVER. A white, rich ſort of metal; being the fineſt, 


pureſt, moſt ductile, and moſt precious of all metals, ex- 
cept gold. See Gold. 


There are filver mines in all the four quarters of the world ; 


— a Europe has its ſhare 3 nor is Great Britain quite deſtitute 
ſearcher, and thercof, tho' it has none of much value. 5 
Britiſh ma The mines of Peru, and ſome other parts of America, 


' relanding if 
with one o 
he ſame put 
fficers of the 
nths, forſucl 


are much the richeſt, and appear almoſt inexhauſtible; 
particularly thoſe of Potoſi, which continue to be dug 
with great advantage: the veins of ore were in the be- 
ginning but at a very ſmall depth in this mountain; but, 
dy degrees the miners were obliged to dig deeper into the 


fey, Jeiſe bowels of the mountain, in order to follow the veins ; 
teen mould ud at preſent the ſhafts are ſo deep, that it requires upwards 
for what (ha of 400 ſteps to arrive at the bottom. _ | 

Acne unit be veins at this depth are found to be of the ſame qua- 


1der the hand 


re refiin mine is full as rich; though the working in it becomes 
of Africa 0 more difficult every day, and often proves fatal to the 
e landing breateſt part of the workmen, by the exhalations ariſing 
f the Brel from the bottom of the mine, and which ſpread even to 
landed, It the extremities. No perſon can endure ſo deſtructive an 
's ; the bod! 1 than one day at a time, nor are the animals 
and yacit which feed on the adjacent places free from its effects. 
From the Git e often meet with metallic veins, which yield ſuch 
ie, purſe- l Fernicious vapours as kill inſtantly ; thoſe they are obliged 
ter, if lun mnediately to ſhut up, and leave them entirely : beſides, 
id belieh l 1 cateſt part of the workmen, after they have wrought 
laces tete " ihe mines for a conſiderable time, become diſabled : fo 
been reland 8 , is aſtoniſhing to find how many Indians have loſt 
pat of Gre men wes, ſince they began to work theſe mines; and the 
| umbers that die ſtill every day. 5 
ry, be oe - wer ore, tho' contained in the ſame vein, is not 
ng entred. 3 Pk of the ſame colour and quality: in Peru they call 
entered | whit, . if it be white or grey, mixed with red or 
nay be neben ſpecks, they call it Plata-blancha, which is the 
= and eaſieſt ore to work. They likewiſe find a 
es oke, like the ſcoria of iron, which they term Plo- 

that is Pu" "co, There is another ſpecies of black ore, to 


lity as thoſe formerly diſcovered near the ſurface : and the 
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which they have given the name of Boſſicler, becauſe it 
turns red on being wet and rubbed againſt iron. The ore 
called zoroche ſhines like talc, and tho' it looks as if it 
contained ſilver, yet they extract but little of that metal 
from it ; the Paco ore is of the red colour, with a caſt of 
aryl init,and is found in little and very ſoft pieces, being 
ut a poor ore: the green ore called Cobriſſo, is almoſt 
friable; the particles of filver in it may be ſeen with the 
naked eye; but it is very difficult to extract them. There 
is alſo, in the mine of Catamito in Potoſi, an ore called 
Arannea, which conſiſts of threads of pure ſilvet; and this is 
what they call ſilver ore in ſmall threads. "Theſe filaments 
are always richer towards the center than towards their ex- 
tremities; but the ſilver abounds moſt where theſe threads 
interſect each other. The two firſt mines of Potoſi were 
opened in the year 1545; the one called Rica, and the 
other Diego Centeno. The firſt was raiſed ſome diſtance | 
above the level of the ground, in the form of a cock's 
comb, being 300 feet long and 13 broad. The ore of 
this mine was ſo rich, that almoſt half of it was pure 
ſilver, to the depth of 52 or 60 fathoms, where it be- 
gan to change a litile. ; 
The richeſt ſilver mines are only to be found in the cold 
places of America. The climate of Potoſi is ſo very cold, 
that formerly the Spaniſh women could not. lie in there, 
but were obliged to remove 20 or 30 leagues beyond it, 
in order to have a milder climate : though at preſent, they 
lie in as eaſily at Potoſi, as the native Indians themſelves, 
At the foot of the mount of Potoſi ſtands the town of the 
ſame name, which is become famous on account of the 
reat riches its inhabitants have drawn from the mountain, 
here are in this town upwards of ſixty thouſand Indians, 
and ten thouſand Spaniards. They oblige the neighbour- 
ing pariſhes to furniſh a certain number of Indians ever 
year to work in the mines; and this is what they call 
Mita, or their quota : the greateſt part carry their wives 
or children with them, but they all go thither with the 
greateſt reluctance. This ſervitude laſts only a year, 
after which they are at liberty to return to their former 
habitations; but a great many ſettle in Potoſi, which by 
that means becomes every day more and more populous. 
Tho' the mines of Potoſi are the leaſt dangerous; yet 
without the herb Paraguai, which the miners, take by way 
of infuſion, as Europeans do tea, or chew it like to- 
bacco, they muſt ſoon quit them. The mines of Potoſi 
and Lipes ſtill maintain their reputation; however, there 
have. been others diſcovered ſome years ago that are 
reckoned richer ; ſuch are thoſe of Oruvo, eight leagues 
from Arica ; and thoſe of Ollacho, near Cuſco, which 
were diſcovered in 1712. 
In order to extract ſilver from the ore, they firſt break 


it into pretty ſmall pieces, and then grind it with iron 


peſtles, weighing about two hundred pounds, and which 
commonly are moved by water. The ore, when pounded, 
is paſſed through a ſieve of iron or copper, and then 
kneaded with water to a paſte, which they leave to dry a 
little; afterwards, they knead it a ſecond time with ſea- 
ſalt; and at laſt they throw ſome mercury upon it, and 
knead it a third time, in order to incorporate the mercury 
with the ſilver; being what they call an amalgama. 
Eight or ten days are ſufficient for this proceſs in temperate 
places; but in cold countries it ſometimes requires a 
month or ſix weeks. They then throw the paſte into 
large tubs or lavatories, in order to ſeparate the earth 
from it ; theſe tubs conſiſting of three baſons ſtanding over 
a current of water, which carries off the earth, after it 
has been ſteeped in each baſon. In order to facilitate the 
operation, they conſtantly ſtir the paſte with their feet, 
that, when the water comes clear out of the baſons, 
there may remain at the bottom only ſilver and mercury 
amalgamated together; and this is what they call Pigna. 
They endeavour to extract the mercury, which is not in- 
corporated with the filver, by preſſing the pigna, beating 
it ſtrongly, or bruiſing it in a preſs or mill. There are 
pignas of different ſizes and different weights; which com- 
monly contain a third of ſilver and two thirds of mer- 
cury. They lay the pigna upon a trivet, placing under it 
a veſſel full of water; and cover the whole with earth in 
form of a cap, which they ſurround with burning coals. 
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The action of the fire cauſes the mercury to evaporate from 
the pigna, and falls into the water where it is condenſed. 
The interſtices which the mercury occupied in the pigna 
continue empty; when there remains only a porous and 
light maſs of filver, compared with its former bulk. 
Silver is likewiſe extracted from the ore in the following 
manner: they firſt break the ore, and ſometimes walh it, 
to ſeparate the ſtony particles which have been reduced to 
a powder: after this they calcine it, in order to extract 
from it the ſulphur and arſenic: this is what they call 
roaſting the ore; after which they waſh it again, to free 
it from the calcined powder. The ore being thus pre- 
pared, they fuſe it with lead or litharge, or with copel- 
heads that have been uſed before : they employ granu- 
lated lead for this purpoſe, - when the work is but ſmall, 
The harder the ore is to melt, the more lead they mix 
with it: about ſixteen or twenty parts of lead to one of 
ore. This proceſs is called ſcorifying : the ſcoria conſiſt 
of lead vitrified with the ſtone, and with whatever is not 
gold or ſilver in the ore; and the metal precipitates into a 
regulus. If this regulus look pretty fine, and of a me- 
tallic colour, they put it into the copel; but, if it be ſtill 
mixed with ſcoria, and black, they melt it over again 
with a ſmall quantity of glaſs of lead. 
In order to ſeparate the filver from the mercury, with 
which it is amalgamated, they have a furnace with an 
aperture at the top; this aperture they cover with a ſort 
of dome made of earth in a cylindrical form, which may 
be left on or taken away at pleaſure, When they have 
put the maſs of ſilver and mercury into the furnace, laid 
on the cover, and lighted the fire, the quick- ſilver riſes 
in the form of vapours, and adheres to the dome, from 
nn they collect it, and uſe it again for the ſame pur- 
poſe. 
When the ſilver is well purified, ſo that all heterogeneous 
matter, either metallic or other, that might be mixed 
with it, is extracted, they ſay it is twelve caracts fine. 
This is the expreſſion they uſe to denote the quality of 
the pureſt filver, without any mixture or alloy ; but if 
there ſhould remain any, they deduct the weight of the 
mixture from the principal weight, and the remainder 
ſhews the value of the filver. The caract conliſts of 
twenty-four grains : ſo that, when to the weight of twelve 
caracts there are twelve grains of mixture, the value of 
the ſilver is eleven caracts twelve grains: and ſo of any 
other. | 
As to refining, it is differently performed in different 
countries, and according to the different intentions of the 
refiners. The refining of ſilver with lead is performed 
with a very dry copel, which they make red-hot in a 
reverberatory furnace; and after this they put the lead 
into it, uſing more or leſs, according as the filver which 


they would copel is ſuſpected to have more or leſs alloy. 


In order to know the quantity of lead which ought to be 
uſed, they put a ſmall piece of ſilver, with two parts of 
lead, into the copel ; and, if they find that the piece of 
filver is not very pure, they put in more lead, by little 
and little, till the filver is refined ; after which they com- 
pute the quantity of lead they have uſed, and conſequently 
know how much is requiſite to refine the ſilver : they let 
the lead melt, and be very clear, before they put the ſil- 
ver to it, and even the litharge that is formed over 'the 
melted lead, muſt be fuſed likewiſe : this is what they call 
the opening or napping of the lead. Should they put 
in the ſilver ſooner, t would cauſe the matter to fly over: 
but if, on the contrary, they ſhould delay doing this till 
the lead be opened, they would ſpoil the proceſs, be- 
cauſe the lead would be too much diminiſhed by calcina- 
tion. : 
After the lead is opened, they put the ſilver to it, which 
they generally wrap in a thin plate of lead, which is better 
than paper, becauſe it often ſticks to the copel. 
The ſilver in the copel is fuſed, and turns inceſſantly up 
and down, forming globules which grow bigger and big- 
ger, in proportion as the maſs diminiſhes ; and at laſt theſe 
globules, which ſome call fluors, diminiſh in number, and 
become ſo large, that they are reduced to one globule 
covering the whole matter, by cauſing a bright appear- 
ance like lightening. | 


| crucible, and let the whole fuſe well together; this g 
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When the ſilyer is in this Rate, they (ay it 1 
opal, .and appears to. turn round. At laſt it 
then grows white, and one can hardly diſti oke re 


ooks like z 


guiſh it fog 
round, I 


„it Vepetat | 
tree, and 


gh maſs, 


the copel ; in which ſtate it turns no more 
be taken out too ſoon, while it rolls round 
by means of the air, into the form of + 
comes of a ſpiral figure, or turns to a roy 
ſometimes it leaps out of the copel. 
There is ſome difference between copelling in ſ 

copelling in great: for inflance, when the N 
great, they blow upon the copel, while the tlie I 
round, in order to ſeparate it from the litharge: \ A 
it happens, that, when the proceſs is not well 4. * 
there is found ſome lead among the litharge wy 
times ſilver; which does not happen, when the 5 
in the ſmall. In this proceſs they muſt alloy ſix 4 
of lead for each part of alloy. == 
The refining of ſilver with ſaltpetre is performed b ful 
the filver in a crucible that is laid in a il | 
when the ſilver is fuſed, they ſay the matter is in dünn 
and, when it is in this ſtate, they throw faltpetreinoq 


call ſoldering the matter well in balneo, 
They take the crucible out of the fire, and pour the my 
ter gently into a tub full of water, where the filyer tur 
to little grains, provided the water be ſtirred; for, i 
water be at reſt, the ſilver falls down in a lump b 
bottom. f | 
They likewiſe fuſe ſilver three times, putting (alter 
and borax to it each time; and the third time they letth 
crucivle cool without touching it, and pour it into 
ingot- mold: after this they break it, and find at the bi 
tom a piece of fin: ſilver: the ſcoria or ſcales 2: ay cu 
ſiſt of the ſaltpetre and the alloy that was in the filver, 
Two ounces of ſaltpetre, and an eighth par: «fan ound 
of borax, calcined with eight ounces of ſilyer, are repeated 
in the proceſs till the ſcoria have no colour, 
All the above methods of refining filver having beet 
found inconvenient and tedious, induced M. Homberg t 
attempt the diſcovering a method of ſhortening the pro 
ceſs, in which he ſucceeded. It conlifts in calcnin 
ſilver with half its weight of common ſulphur and, aft 
fuſing the whole together, throwing up. it at ciffered 
times a certain quantity of filings of ſteel; by wh 
means the ſulphur quits the filver, in order to unite wit 
the iron, when both the one and the other turn io a (cut 
that ſwims a- top of the filver ; and there 1s found at th 
bottom of the crucible the purified matter, 
To which we ſhall add, that, according to Act 
Spaniſh hiſtorian, this mine was diſcovered by in wer 
who, purſuing his game up the mountain of Pctoſi, ad 
in danger of falling, laid hold of a ſhrub toſvc bin; 
but the ſhrub came up by the roots, and expoſed v . 
ſight the rich metal, which lay juſt under the * 
He was wiſe enough to keep this diſcovery ſecret, i * 
had enriched himſelf and family; but as ſoen 25 * 
niards found it out, they divided it among ſuch 1 
turers as agreed to the propoſals of the government 
digging and refining the ore; and this mine luce 
well, that, according to the ſame author, 1 7 4 
hundred two thouſand millions of pieces of © 0 
giſtered, beſides what was privately conveyed av) 
out paying duty, _ | 1 
By an 55 the 6th and 7th of Will, III. 4 : 
ked or ſtamę 
filver may not be exported, unleſs mar 3 
goldſmiths- hall, and a certificate be l 4 
the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, under the 18 Je bel 
or more of the wardens, of oath having _ ute 
him or them, by the owner, and one 7 5 * 
that it is lawful ſilver, and that no part! _ 
molten, was the current coin, nor clippings in 
plate wrought within this kingdom. all 
If ſhipped without being ſo marked N 
out ſuch certificate, is forfeited; à 
the officers of the cuſtoms. 
By the ſtatute of the 7th and 8:h ef "does, Of 
ſilver or bullion, either in bars, „ a! 
pinas, or any other form; may not be Wik f the os 
certificate be produced to the comm 


or ſtamped: 
nd may be 


| : old 
Vill. ll 1155 


1 $0: , , 
ſſionef 1 
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ur of them, from the court of the Lord Mayor 

1 Aldermen of London, of oath having been made be- 
4 ne (aid court, by the owners, and two or more 
arr witneſſes, that the ſame, and every part and par- 
ny 4 of was, and is, foreign bullionz and that no part 
1 - before molten, was the coin of this realm, or 
Were '. thereof, nor plate wrought within this kingdom. 
— thereof to be made by the commiſſioners of the 


'in a particular book. ; 1 
l ſuch oath, certificate, and entry, it is 


toms, Or fo 


4 without 
f 1 and may be ſeized by any perſons ; and the 
r roprietor forfeits double the value. 


The maſter of any ſhip belonging to a ſubject, knowingly 


\Uhey cox mit ing the ſhipping, forfeits 2001. and if it be a man 


1 { war, the captain likewiſe forfeits his employment, and 
ed by fu b rendered incapable of any office, civil or —_— p 
lad Officers granting a cocket, before certificate be produced, 


s in balne and entry made by the commiſſioners, forfeit 200 J. and 


| ed | ble of any other place. 
etre into are rendered incapa ; f | 
t; ti When ſeized, proof of its being foreign, &c. is to lie on 


the proprietor or claimer. 
By he ſatute of the 8th and gth, and gth and 10th of 


* 5 Will, III. watches, ſword-hilts, wrought plate, and other 
for 10 flvec manufactures, of the Gneneſs of 11 ounces 10 penny 
3 1 Uk 


weight to every pound troy 3 ſo many may be exported 
yearly, as ſhall be allowed by the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms, or any three of them. 

But boxes, caſes, or dial-plates of gold, filver, braſs, or 
other metal, for clocks or watches, may not be exported 
without the movements made up fit for uſe, with the 
maker's name graved thereon, upon forfeiture, and 20 l. 


lump to 


ing fal Yer 
- they let the 
Ir it into-a 


d at the bot 


he es b., is that which the goldſmiths have reduced 
: of an ounce into fine thin leaves, to be uſed by gilders. See Gold-leaf, 
are repeatel LYER-wWire, is filver drawn through the holes of a wire- 


rawing-iron, and by this means reduced to the fineneſs 


having beet ff a thread or hair: but, for the manner of drawing it, ſee 
Homberg t . wire. 8 

wing, the pn LSI VER, is made of the threads of ſilver leaves, or of 
in calcinin he leaves themſelves : uſed in painting and filvering cer- 
NJ; and, aft an works; being prepared in the ſame manner as ſhell- 
it at Cifferenl old. Sec Gold, 


YER, in chemiſtry is called luna, moon; and ſeveral pre- 
jerations are made from it; particularly a tincture of 

VER, made by diſfolving thin filver plates, or filver ſhot 
n ſpirit of nitre; and pouring the diſſolution in another 
Efſel lull of ſalt-water. By this means the ſilver is im- 


el; by whk 
to unite will 
turn to a ſcul 
s found at td 


z to Accſ t iztely precipitated in a very white powder, which 
j by n hein biey walh ſeveral times in ſpring-water. This powder, 
of Patol, and e put into a matraſs; and pour rectified ſpirit of wine, 
0 ſave haet d volatile falt of urine upon it; which is left to digeſt 
expoſed to l Da moderate heat for 15 days; during which the ſpirit 
Jer the ſur I Wine aſſumes a beautiful ſky-blue colour, and becomes 
y ſecret, ilk ngredient in ſeveral medicines. This is called potable 
jon as the ff Per, argentum potabile. 

ng ſuch ad ER is likewiſe converted into chryſtals, by means of 
overnment, 0 e ſame ſpirit of nitre, which is called vitriol of ſilver. 
ne ſucceels'# c lafis infernalis argenteus, is nothing but the cryſtals 
| it yielded # llver melted with a gentle heat in a crucible z and then 
es of eight lr red into iron moulds. 

eyed away W N. A money of accompt uſed in Sileſia; 12 


ns making the filver gros, and 30 ſilver- gros the 


il, N. vis "ar, or 4 +. 6 d. ſterling. 
ed or ampel Polar of Sweden, is the third of the rix-dollar, or 
juced to dle! 0e d. ſterling. 133 
the hand a w Mare, of Sweden, is the fourth of the ſilver dol- 
deen made del 854 d. ſterling, 
credible ue ren. See Mercury. 

RING 


t thereof, I. 
ings there ' "T1 uſual to cover wood, metals, paper, or ſuch 


r; Which is performed either with fire, oil, or ſize. 


angel fy nellen ulver by the fire, and painter-gilders all 
may be eile N I i dee Gilding. 
1 STR 1 H. See Goldſmith, 
vill, M. „. \S, or Sy/vetris. A red grain or ſeed, uſed by 
_— r. | 3 dye in ſcarlet, See Dying. 
(piped * 8 that produces it is peculiar to the province of 
ner of ® yn New Spain; and is not much unlike that 
b EF Produces the cochineel, only in this, that the fruit, 


Nan, ara * 
4 OP gain, ts ſomewhat longer than that of the 
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cochineel tree. When the fruit of the former is ripe, {: 
opens of itſelf, and caſts out its feed upon a gentle ſhak- 
ing; when the Indians gather it in earthen p/ates ſet under 
the tree for the purpoſe. Eight or ten of theſe fruits 
yield about an ounce of ſeed; whereas four of the 
cochineel fruits yield an ounce of inſets. Theſe two 
drugs are much like one another, as to the eye, but 
prove very different; the tincture of cochineel being in- 
finitely more beautiful than that of the ſilveſtris. See 
Cechineel, | | 

SIMPLE. Something not mixed or compounded. In 
pharmacy there are {imple remedies, and compounds ; the 
former of which are uſually preferable to the latter. 

SIMPLE, in botany, is a uſual name given to all herbs and 
plants; as having each its particular virtue, whereby it 
becomes a ſimple remedy: but the ſimples brought from 
the Levant, and the Eaſt Indies, were not known among 
Europeans till about the year 1200, 

SIMPLES, in weaving, thoſe bunches of ſmall threads tied 
a-croſs the perpendicular lines, or packthread cords, 
which the draw-boys pull, to make the figure riſe. Sce 
I/Veaving, | 


SINCOPORA. A promontory of Malacea, in the Eafſt- 


Indies, in Aſia, fituated in 2 deg. of N. lat. oppoſite to 
the iſland of Sumatra, which, with this cape, form the 
ſtreights of Sincopora. 

SINICAL Quadrant. A kind of quadrant furniſhed with 
an index, and two ſights to take altitudes by ; and beſides, 
its ſide, or face, covered over with fines, drawn from 
each fide, interſecting each other, whereby the ſeamen 
can ſolve, by inſpection, any problem in plain-ſailing. 
See Sailing. 

SINIGALIA. A port-town of Italy, in the Pope's terri- 
tory and duchy of Urbino, ſituated on the gulgh of Ve- 
nice, in 14 deg. 35 min. of E. lon. and 43 deg. 30 min. 
of N. lat. 37 miles S. E. of Urbino. 

SIN KING, ſignifies falling, or ſettling downwards; in 
which ſenſe may be underſtood the ſurpluſſes of ſuch duties 
as are applicable to the ſinking- fund. See Sinking Fund. 

SINOPE. A port- town of Aſiatic Turky, ſituated on the 
Euxine ſea, in 36 deg. of E. lon. and 42 deg. 25 min. 
of N. lat. 80 miles N. of Amaſia. 

SIPHANTO. An iſland of the Turkiſh Archipelago. See 
Turkiſh Iſlands. 

SIPHANTO, is alſo a name given to a dimity manufactured 
in this iſland, | 

SISTER. A corn meaſure uſed at Bergen-op-zoom ; 63 
making the laſt of wheat, and 28 3 that of oats. 

SIVADIERE. A corn meaſure uſed in Provence in France, 
particularly at Marſeilles: 8 of which make the hemina 
of the country; and the ſivadiere of wheat ſhould weigh 
about 7 lb. avoirdupoiſe. 

SIZE. An inſtrument uſed to find the weight of fine round 

pearls. See Pearl. 
This inſtrument conſiſts of five thin pieces or leaves, 
about two inches long, and half an inch broad, faſtened 
together at one end by a rivet. In each of theſe are ſe- 
veral round holes drilled, of difterent diameters. Thoſe 
in the firſt leaf ſerve for weighing pearls from half a grain 
to 7 grains : thoſe of the ſecond, for pearls from 8 grains, 
or 2 caracts, to 5 caracts: and thoſe of the fifth, for 
pearls, from 6 f to82. 

SK ARF ED, in ſhip- building, is the joining or letting of 
one piece of timber into another. 


SKELSK OR. See Denmar#. 


SKERRIES. An iſland, or rock, near Holyhead in the 


county of Angleſea, By the ſtatute of the 3d of Geo. II. 
it was enacted, That all the powers and duties granted in 
letters- patent, bearing date at Weſtminſter July 13, in 
the 13th of Anne, to William French, eſq; for erecting a 


lighthouſe on this iſland, ſhould have continuance for - 


ever : ſubject to a proviſo, as to the maintaining of the 
lighthouſe in the letters-patent contained, and to the truſts 
in the act aforementioned ; and ſhould be veſted in Sutton 
Morgan, clerk, who married the only ſurviving child 
of the ſaid William French. 
That the ſaid Sutton Morgan, his heirs and aſſigns, might 
demand of maſters and owners of every ſhip or bottom, 
paſſing, crofling, or failing, in or thro* St. George's 
| 8 U channel, 
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channel, by Holyhead, or Wicklow, to or from any SKIROS. An iſland of the Turki 


foreign port; or which ſhould paſs, or croſs the ſaid chan- 

nel, to or from any place in Great Britain ſouthward of 

Holyhead from and to Wicklow, or any place northward 

thereof in Ireland; or that ſhould paſs, croſs, or ſail, from 

any place northward of Holyhead, and ſail between Holy- 
head and the calf of Man, or any way in St. George's 
channel to the ſouthward of Dublin : and likewiſe from 
all coaſters paſſing to and from any place in Great Britain, 
north of Holyhead, from or to any port ſouth thereof, 

r d. per ton coming into, and the like ſum per ton going 

out of the ſaid ports in Great Britain or Ireland, and 
double ſuch duties for any foreign ſhip. That ſhips 

loaded with coals in Great Britain north of Liverpool for 

Ireland, or the greateſt part of their loading being coals, 

and paſſing from Great Britain to Ireland, ſhould only 

pay one voyage in every year; the ſame to be paid the firſt 
voyage yearly, before clearing out of the cuſtom-houſes, 
either in Great Britain or Ireland, That in conſideration 
of the benefit which the packet-boats, ſailing between 

Holyhead and Dublin, receive by the ſaid lighthouſe, the 

poſt-maſter general ſhould pay to the ſaid Sutton Morgan, 

the annual ſum of 50 l. 

SKIE. One of the greateſt weſtern iſlands in Scotland, 

divided from the counties of Roſs and Inverneſs by a 

narrow channel; being upwards of 60 miles in length, 

and 20 in breadth. | 

SKIFF, or Squiff, the leſs of two ſhip-boats; ſerving 

chiefly to go aſhore in, when the ſhip is in harbour. 

See Boat, 

SKILLING. A Dutch coin, worth 6 1 d. ſterling; and 

3+ make the guilder : but the Flemiſh ſkilling is 6 2 d. 

ſterling, and 25 make the Flemiſh guilder. 

SKIN, in commerce, is patticularly uſed for the membrane 
{ſtripped off the animal, to be prepared by the tanner, 
ſkinner, currier, and parchment- maker. See Hide, Tan- 
ning, and Currying, 

The uſe of ſkins is very ancient; the firſt garments in the 
world being made thereof: the Danes, and other north- 
ern nations, having a long time dreſſed in-ſkins, 
Moroccos ate made of the ſkins of a kind of goats. See 
Morocco. 
Parchment is uſually made of ſheep-ſkins ; ſometimes of 
goat-Kins. See Parchment, 
Vellom is a kind of parchment made of the ſkin of an 
abortive calf, or at leaſt of a ſucking calf. See Vellom. 
"The true ſhammy is made of the ſkin of an animal of the 
| ſame name; tho' frequently counterfeited with goat and 
ſheep-ſkins. See Shammy. 
Shagreen is prepared at Conſtantinople, of the hind-part 
of the ſkin of a mule, or rather aſs of that country, pre- 
pared and tanned, and when ſoft and manageable, ſtretched 
on a frame and expoſed to the ſun. Ibis, done they 
ſprinkle muſtard- ſeed on the ſkin ; taking care to rub it 
ſeveral times over with the hand : by means whereof, and 
the heat of the ſun, the grain of the leather is raiſed up, 
and there hardened. See Ha and Shagrecn. 

SKINNER. A perſon who buys raw ſheep-ſkins, and takes 
off the wool; ſelling the pelts to be converted into leather 
by the tanner, currier, and parchment-maker, for other 
uſes. 
SKINNERS company of London, wes incorporated by letters- 
patent of the 1ſt of Edw. III. in 1327, by the appellation 
of The maſter and wardens of the guild or fraternity of 
the body of Chriſt, of the ſkinners of London; which 
was confirmed by Henry VI. in 1438, whereby every 
perſon, upon his being admitted into the freedom of the 
company, is to be preſented to the Lord Mayor : and by 
theſe grants the corporation was reſtrained from making 
by-laws. 

The government of this company is veſted in a maſter, 

four wardens, and ſixty aſſiſtants, with a livery of 137 
members, who pay each, upon their being admitted, a 
tine of 151. having a ſtately ball on Dowgate-hill, to 
tranſact their buſineſs in. 


"The members of this company pay no quarterage, which 


is owing to the great eſtate they are poſſeſſed of; out of 
which, according to the wills of the ſeveral donors, they 
annually pay to charitable uſes about 7001. 

SKIPPER. The name given to a merchant, or maſt.r of 
trading ſhips coming from Holland. 


SLAB. . An'outfide ſappy plank 
SLATE. A blue fiſſile ſtone; 


continued on houſes ſeveral hundred years, aud are yet 


SLAVE. A perſon in the abſolute power of a malt 


SL A 


Turkiſh Iſlands: * Archipelago, dee 


0 
the ſides of a timber tree, or board, ſawed off from 


very ſoft when 
the quarry, and on that account eaſily cut COM o 
into 


thin long ſquates, or eſcallops, to 
the covering of houſes; at ie Ls mae 
_ for pavements, or grave- ſtones. © tadlesof, 
e ancients were unacquainted with t. 
inſtead thereof covered their houſes 932. "0 
the blue ſlate, there is in England a vrevifh fi 
alſo Horſham- ſtone, from a town in Suſſex of < w, 
where the greateſt quantities of it are found Th 1 * 
late is a very light, laſting, and beautiful coverin : * 
expenſive, in regard the roof muſt be firſt boarde en 
the ſlates hung on tacks, and laid with finer morta * 
tiles. The grey ſlate is chiefly uſed in covering of * * 
chancels, and chapels: it is dearer than tiles, but firs > 
durable. The timber of the roof muſt be ver, q. 
for theſe grey ſlates, they being almoſt double the 0 
of tiles. 
To judge of the goodneſs of ſlate, Mr. ' 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, orders it to 8 
any hard body, to make it yield a ſound; if the — 0 
good and clear, the ſlate is firm, otherwiſe it is wan 
Another method of proving its goodness, is by weighing 
it exactly, then letting it lie ſix or eight hours in vate, 
and wiping it very clean; if it weighs now more than 0 
did before, it is of that kind that ſoaks in water, and 
therefore will not endure, without rotting the lath 6 
timber. Another method of trial is, by placing a ſlate 
half a day perpendicularly in a veſiel of water, ſo as t 
reach a conſiderable height above the level therecf: if 
the ſlate be firm and cloſe, then it will net draw water 
that is, the water will not have aſcended above half ; 
inch above the level of the water in the veſtel, nor that 
perhaps any where but at the edges, the new texturd 
whereof might be looſened by hewing; but a bad ftont 
will have drawn the water to the very top, be it as hig 
as it will. There are lates in ſeveral places, which thi 
moſt experienced laters, or coverers, conjecture to hay 


te, and 


Beſides 


firm as when firſt put up. 


either by war or conqueſt, | | 
The Romans called their ſlaves ſervi, from ſcrvare, | 
to keep or ſave, being ſuch as were not killed; but ſaved 
to yield money either by ſale, or by their work. Tbe 
other authors are of opinion, that the Roman name, ſev 
might come from that of Serbi; as that of flaves, frol 
Sclavi, a people. 
We find no mention of ſlaves before the deluge © 
immediately after, in the curſe of Canaan, Gen. ** 
whence it is eaſily inferred, that ſervitude comment 
ſoon aſter that time : for in Abraham's days We ful 
generally eſtabliſhed. Some will have it to conn 
under Nimrod; becauſe it was he who firſt bega 
make war, of conſequence to make captives, 4 
bring ſuch as he took, either in bis battles or * 
into ſlavery. Among the Romans, when a | 6s: 
ſet at liberty, he changed his name into 2 ph” 
and took the nomen or prænomen of his maſter " 
he added the cognomen, or nick-name, he 
called by when a ſlave.. „ 
By the civil law, the power of making u cakes 
a right of nations, and follows 25 3 natur 2 
of captivity in war. The Laczdemonians, g 
others that the Aſſyrians, firſt intro 
which the Romans not only approved 3 A 
vented new ways of making ſlaves : for — ad 
born free among them might ſell his free 1 
come a ſlave. This voluntary flavery Was x e Tap 
by a decree of the ſenate, in the time wn 
Claudius, and at length abrogated bY er their (i 
mans had the power of life and death 2 _— 
which no other nations had: but this eo ian, Þ 
moderated by the laws of the en . ſlave witbou 
cularly, made it a capital crime td \e prope! good 
cauſe, The flayes were eſteemed the f ü 


r , , d 


Fo 2 


Empe 
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1 and all they got belonged to them; but if 

82 ph too cruel in his domeſtic corrections, he 

= obliged to ſell his ſlave at a moderate price. As 

— was not aboliſhed by the Alke. the cuſtom of 
keeping ſlaves laſted a long time in Chriſtendom. In the 
time of Louis the groſs, they were ſo numerous in Egypt, 
that it was found a difficult matter to quell a body of 
them who had made head againſt their maſters : yet Bar- 
tolus, who lived in 1300, obſerves, there were none left 
in his days. 
vo 7 8 aboliſhed in England and France, as 
to perſonal ſervitude; where ſervants are not ſlaves, but 
only ſubject to certain determinate ſervices; and it is 
läd, that the moment a flave ſets his foot upon Engliſh 
round, he becomes free. 

Raves make a conſiderable article of the traffic in Ame- 
rica, See Negro, Africa, and Guinea. 

SLEASV- Holland. kind of holland thus called, becauſe 
made in Sileſia, in Germany; and which, from its ſligbt- 
neſs, occaſions all thin, flight, illwrought hollands, to 
de called ſleaſy. 

SL ESwWICK, or South Futland, is bounded by North 
Jutland on the north ; by the Baltic ſea on the eaſt ; by 
Holſtein on the ſouth 3 and by the German ocean on the 
welt ; being 60 miles long, and 45 broad, over which 
the King of Denmark and Duke of Holſtein are joint ſo- 
vereigns; only there are ſome towns and bailliages in 
which theſe princes have a ſeparate jurisdiction. See Den- 
mark and Germany. 

SLIDING rule. A mathematical inſtrument, ſerving to 
work queſtions in gauging, and meaſuring, without the 
uſe of compaſſes; merely by the fliding of the parts of 
the inſtrument one by another ; the lines and diviſions 
whereof give the anſwer by inſpection. 

This inſtrument is variouſly contrived, and applied by 
various authors; particularly Everard, Coggeſhal, Gun- 
ter, Hunt, and Partridge ; but the moſt uſual and uſeful 
ones, are thoſe of Everard and Coggeſhal; the deſcrip- 
tion and uſes whereof are as follow : | 
Everard's liding rule is principally uſed in gauging ; being 
ordinarily made of box, a foot long, and an inch broad, 
and 1 of an den chick. It conſiſts of three parts; a 
rule, on each fide whereof is a groove; and two ſmall 
ſcales, or ſliding pieces, which ſlide in the grooves: when 


both theſe pieces are drawn out td their fall extent, the 
inſtrument is three feet long. A 


* 
0 —— 
5 * 3 


*. 


of the ſuperficies, or ſolidity of timber, and ſtone: it 
conſiſts of two rulers, each a foot long, which are framed 
or put together various ways ; ſometimes they are made 
to ſlide by one another, like glaziers rules; ſometimes a 
groove is made in the inſide of a common two-foot joint 
rule, and a thin ſliding piece put in, with Coggethal's 
lines added on that ſide: but the moſt uſual and commodious 
Way, is to have one of the rulers ſlide along a groove made 


* along the middle of the other. 

= at ſea, means to hang a bowl with liquor ſo in a 

an rope, that it may comply wich all motions of the ſhip. 

10 without ſpilling the liquor. f 
SLINGING, is u 


ſed variouſly at ſea ; but chiefly for the 
up caſks, and other heavy things with ſlings, that 
contrivances of ropes ſpliced into themſelves at either 


end, With one eye big enough to receive the caſk, or 


or thing, to be ſlung. 


A fort 5 | . 
Kee Shall, ort of floating veſſel, other called ſhallop. 


In the Britiſh navy floops are commonly tenders on the 
men of war, and are uſually about 60 ton, carrying about 
30 men: but ſometimes they are diſtinct veſſels of war, 
ans about 16 guns. See Navy. 


A Ene þ-keeper, is a perſon who furniſhes ſeamen with 
GA” of ſhirts, Jackets, trouzers, and other marine ap- 
bier which, on ſhip-board, are called ſlops. 

A frame of timber, ſtone, or other matter, 


2 to retain, or raiſe the water of a river, and, on 
| 8 ae to let it paſs; ſuch is the ſluice of a mill, which 
— collects the water of a rivulet, to let it fall, at 
— "WA greater plenty on the mill-wheel : ſuch alſo 

ole uſed as vents, or drains, to diſcharge water off 


hoiſting 
is, 


Coggeſhal's ſliding rule is principally uſed in meaſuring 


SMI 
land. And ſuch are the ſluices of Flanders, which ſerve 
to prevent the waters of the ſea overflowing the lower 
land, except when there is occaſion to drown them. 
Sometimes there is a kind of canal incloſed between two 
Fates, or ſluices, in artificial navigations, to ſave the 
water, and to render the paſſage of boats equally eaſy, 
and ſafe, upwards and downwards; as in the ſluices of 
Briare in France, which are a kind of maſſive walls built 
parallel to each other, at the diſtance of 20 or 24 feet, 
cloſed with ſtrong gates at each end; between which is a 
kind of canal or chamber, conſiderably longer than broad, 
wherein a veſſel being incloſed, the water is let out at the 
firſt gate, by which the veſſel is raiſed 15 or 16 feet, and 
paſſed out of this canal into another much higher. By 
ſuch means a boat is conveyed out of the Loire into the 
Seyne, tho* the ground between them riſes above 150 
feet higher than either of thoſe rivers. ; 

SLUYS. A port town of Dutch Flanders, ſituated in 3 
deg. 15 min. of E. lon. and 51 deg. 18 min. of N. lat. 
oppolite to the iſland of Cadſant, 10 miles N. E. of Bru- 
ges, and 21 miles N. W. of Ghent. 

S MAC, is a kind of veſſel with one ſail. 

SMALL COAL, uſed for lighting of fires, is prepared from 
the ſpray, and bruſh-wood, ſtripped off from the branches 
of coppice-wood, ſometimes bound in bavins for that 
purpoſe, and ſometimes prepared without binding. The 
wood they diſpoſe on a level floor, and ſetting a part of it 
on fire, throw on more and more as faſt as it kindles 
whence ariſes a ſudden blaze, till all is burnt that was 
near the place. As ſoon as all the wood is thrown on, 
they caſt water on the heap, from a large diſh, or ſcoop ; 
and thus keep plying the heap of glowing coals, which 
ſtops the fury of the fire; while, with a rake, they ſpread 
it open, and turn it with ſhovels till no more fire appears. 


When cold they are put up into ſacks and fold for uſe. 
See Cal. 


SMALT. A kind of mineral matter, prepared and puri— 
hed abroad, and brought to England, ſometimes in form 
of a blue powder, and ſometimes in cakes ; chiefly uſed 
with ſtarch, to give linens the finer and clearer caſt; and 
beſt known by the name of ſtone, or powder-blue, | 
The preparation of ſmalt, as practiſed in Hermanduria, 
we find deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions by 
Dr. Krieg, who tell us, that the matter it is made of, is 
the mineral ſtone called cobalt, or cadmia, which being 
pulverized, and the lighter ſtuff waſhed away, the re- 
mainder is laid on a furnace, underneath and beſide it, 
the flames whereof are reverberated over it; a matter is 
ſeparated from it in form of a ſmoak, which ſticking to 

the walls, makes what we call arſenic. See Arſenic, 

When the cobalt has done ſmoiking it is cooled, mixed 
with pot-aſhes, and powder of. white flint-Rones, the 
mixture put in pots, and melted for five or fix hours in a 
furnace: by this means the matter is formed into-a blue 
glaſs, which being put into cold water, cracks, and grows 
tender, and is at length powdered by an engine, the fineſt 
part ſeparated by a ſieve, put into a mill, and ground in 
water into an impalpable powder, which by waſhing is 
ſtill further ſeparated from all coarſeneſs, barrelled up and 
ſent away. 8 

SMARAGD. A precious ſtone of a green colour, very 

beautiful and brillant, but brittle : called alſo emerald. 
See Emerald. 

The oriental ſmaragds are moſt eſteemed, as being the 
hardeſt, and their ſplendor the moſt vigorous ; ſo as even 
to tinge the air with their greenneſs. Great virtues are 
aſcribed to the ſmaragd or emerald: Carden, and others 


ſay, it reſiſts plagues, poiſons, and dyſenteries, and that 
it refreſhes the ſpirits; 


SMELTING, among metalliſts, the melting of a metal 
in the ore, in a ſmelting furnace; in order to ſeparate 
the metallic from the earthy and other parts. 
Smelting, in propriety, is reſtrained to large works, where- 
in ores from the mines are melted down and ſeparated : 
in ſmaller works they do not ſay ſmelting, but melting. 
SMITH. A perſon employed in ſeveral branches of manu- 
facturing iron and ſteel ; as for grates, locks, jacks, pa- 
liſadoes, anvils, files, ſaws, ſpring-curtains, printers work, 
Coach-tyre, and guns. Some of theſe are uſually called 


white 


SMU 


white-ſmiths, and the black-ſmith is he who makes ſhoes 
for horſes and other coarſe work. 
SMOKED, or Red herring. See Herring-fiſhery. 
SMUGGLING. A cant word for the running of goods, 


or the clandeſtine running them without paying cuſtom. 
SMUGGLER. One who makes a trade of doing any 
thing ſecretly, and unjuſtifiably; but the name is more 
notoriouſly applied to thoſe who import foreign goods into 
a nation, without paying the duties or cuſtoms] appoint- 
ed. 
Tho' the ſmugglers of wool are the moſt prejudicial, they 
are not the only ſort of men who contribute to the im- 
poveriſhment of their country, and the ruin of the fair 
trader, to which they have been Jong incited by the high 
duties on French wines and brandies, and lately by the 
prohibition of cambrics and French lawns: for it is evi- 
dent that deſperate men ſet the danger at defiance for the 
ſake of the profit; and it is evident, that there is no way 
ſo effectual to aboliſh the evil, as to remove the tempta- 
tion. It muſt be granted, that the duties are ſo rigidly 
levied in the port of London, that it is next to an im- 
poſſibility for any conſiderable fraud to be committed 
there ; but theſe Las are not ſo punctually collected in 
other places, where there are a ſpecies of importers, little 
better than licenſed ſmugglers, who have moſt inviting 
opportunities ſo to manage matters with the officers, that 
ſometimes goods are landed without any entry at all, and 
ſometimes fraudulent entries are made, that the officer 
may ſeem to DO, and the trader to PAY his duty, 
That the great number of ſmugglers are of great detri- 
ment to trade, is very apparent ; becauſe they carry no- 
thing but bullion, or wool, out of the kingdom ; and re- 
turn principally with the commodities of France : they 
are the neceſſary cauſe of creating ſeveral officers, main- 
taining loops, ſmacks, and other veſſels, for their de- 
tection; and they furniſh a pretence for encumbering 
the nation with the addition of many more. Thus they 
become doubly pernicious, and tempt others to do the 
like, for fear of being ruined in their lawful trades by being 
underſold, 
When the brave and honeſt Admiral Vernon, during the 
late rebellion, ſo prudently and vigilantly protected the 
Britiſh coaſts, againft the threatened invaſion of France, 
he was ſenſible that the Engliſh ſmugglers carried intelli- 
gence to the French, and were the moſt perfidious tray- 
tors to their country : at that time, according to the Ad- 
miral's intelligence, 700 ſmugglers had their reſidence in 
and about the neighbourhood of Deal, Dover, Ramſgate, 
and Folkftone, who perpetually proſecuted an infamous 
trade with France; a trade which had converted thoſe 
employed in it, from honeſt induſtrious fiſhermen, to 
lazy, drunken. and profligate ſmugglers: yet, till there 
is a proper ſubordination introduced, and the qualification 
for voting ſomething altered from what it is at preſent, 
no effectual cure for this growing evil can be ſeaſonably 
applied ; becauſe, thefe very ſmugglers, their relations, 
friends, dealers, or acquaintance, are the electors for 
members to ſerve in parliament, and, it muſt be natu- 
rally concluded, have ſome conſiderations for their ſer- 
vices. 
So numerous, ſo deſperate, ſo pernicious, were the in- 
creaſing gangs of ſmugglers, and the laws of cuſtoms or 
exciſe ſo much put in defiance, tnat the legiſlature were 
under an abſolute neceſſity of concerting ſome preventive 
meaſures againſt ſo obnoxious an evil. In conſequence 
of which, an act of parliament was paſſed in 1746 to en- 
force the laws againſt ſmugglers ; the preamble ſetting 
forth, That divers diſſolute perſons had aſſociated, and 
entered into confederacies to ſupport one another, appear- 
ing in great gangs in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, carry- 
ing fire arms and other offenſive weapons, to facilitate the 
pernicious practice of fmuggling, to the great diſcourage- 
ment of the fair trader, and the loſs of the public re- 
venue, wherein it was enacted, ** That if any perſons, to 
„ the number of three or four, armed with ſuch offen- 
„ five weapons, ſhould be aſſembled, in order to aſſiſt in 
« the illegal running of wool, or other goods prohibited 
** to be exported; or in the running or carrying away 
prohibited or uncuſtomed goods, or goods liable to 


» © debenture or certificate; or in reſcuin th 
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. pay any duties, which had not been paid or 


or in the illegal relanding of any goods ſh ſecureq; 


ipped Upon 
e ſame aſter 


© ſeizure; or in reſcuing any perſon apprehended fo 
T any 


© of the offences, made felony b 

« relating to the revenues of ” os ct edge 22 
* the preventing the apprehending any ſuch : 25g. or in 
T or more, ſhould have their face blacked 2 tree 
*© vizard, maſk, or other diſguiſe, when a oY 
* ſuch goods; or ſhould forcibly binder, or aff, Þ "a 
% of the officers of the revenue in ſeizing any ct 0 an 
ot dangerouſly wound any ſuch in his ittem ooch; 
„ go on board any veſſel, within the limits of lay, , 
© or wound him on board, or in tho executig , 
office; the offender being convicted, ſhould be ey 
** judged guilty of felony, and ſuffer death as in caſ 7 
4% felony, ur benefit of elergy: and perſonscomig. 
8 

2 n ſhould ſuffer death, and confiſcation af 
By this act, if any perſons, charged wi 

ſhould not ſurrender themſelves, Within 3 _ 
ſuing a 3 for that purpoſe, they ſhould uf 
death. If any perſon, after the time appointed for te 
furrender of any charged with ſuch offences, ſhoul4 — 
bour or ſuccour them, he ſhould be tranſported for fre 
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years. If any officer, in endeavouring to: 5 
fenders ebay this act ſhould be ha or Fs - he N 
goods ſeized ſhould be reſcued ; in ſuch caſes the inh. W 
tants of every rape, lath, or hundred, where the fach i 
ſhould be committed, ſhould make full ſatisfaction for the V 
reſpective damages, and ſhould alſo pay 1001. to the re. I 
preſentatives of each perſon ſo killed: but the ſum for t! 
beating is not to exceed 40 |. or for the loſs cf goods 2001, ta 
Beſides, for the diſcovering of ſuch offenders, who ſhoui4 IN. 
be proclaimed, and not ſurrender within time, that every in 
perſon who ſhould take ſuch offender in England, ſhould pl 
receive 5001, for every ſuch perſon. 0 
But, while ſuch large advantages are to be made from be 
any branch of illicit traffic, while the golden branch is ki 
in view, and gives an invitation to the reſolute adven- an 
turer, ſmuggling will be continued: life will be deſpiſed fi 
for the ſake of intereſt, and the fears of death will be ho 
ſuperſeded by the hopes of an accumulated heap of trez- tht 
ſure. Penal laws have been found ineffectual: the only bra 
way for a total ſuppreſſion of ſuch abominable evils, 1sto Þ 
purſue the political rule; and we can never expect to fd mi 
the abatement of ſmuggling, till there is a Ciminution ter 
of the exceſſive duties: by removing the temptation, clan- * 
deſtine trade mult be ſuffocated; the fair market flouriſh * 
in a happy condition; ſhop- Keepers ſupport their crecit; 7 
bankruptcies add no diſgrace to the nation ; and the whole b 
community ſhare the bſeſſings of a free, a neccllary, ard 1 
advantageous branch of commerce. Ny 
By a royal ordinance in France of 1687, penal laws were be 
enacted againſt the guards, that ſhould have an under- 5 
ſtanding with the merchants to favour frauds: and by at- bo 
other of 1701, it was ordained, that every trader or met. = 
chant, concerned in defrauding the king of his _ con! 
ſhould be declared infamous, and incapable of oy 2 vie 
neſs or traffic during life; in conſequence of ny Ob 
were prohibited carrying it on, it being alſo enjolne mY 0 
no perſons whatſover ſhould have any cor er 4 be and 
them in point of trade; and that their ſhops on * der 
walled up, their coats of arms and titles eraſed, 10 up in The 
names and ſurnames written upon A tablet to be 14. the 
the hall or court of conſular juriſdiction, if * es that Whit 
in the ſame town, and if not, in = mow 4 0 A be fron 
their factors, agents, carriers, and others e lame hi 
concerned in theſe frauds, be expoſed to 8 * the fe- loft 
the pillory, during three market days; an q olbes em. ny 
ceivers, comptrollers, overſeers, guards, an 10 in theſe * 
ployed in the cuſtom-houſes, accomplices 5 caſh, * 
frauds, be condemned to the gallies for nine) > t 
their places confiſcated. | is, de- the 
The nalty of death is alſo, by other ancient en tam 
* f the revenue, that beſte 
nounced againſt the officers 0 lle copies of them mn 


falſe regiſters to be made, or give f 
ſigned with their band; or counter 4 
judges, and other commiſhoners. Thy 


% 


ths 
feit the hand © 
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zwate perſon, on whom the crown has a de- 
ee goed have counterfeited the marks of per- 


ho , 
n in the cuſtomhouſes, their, licences, te- 
2 paſſports, certificates, or other inſtruments, be 
ce 5 


for five years, 


t 0 ; 
AN ſecond time, to the gallies for nine years, 
0 


with a fine that ſhould not be leſs than a - moiety of his 
1 I. a year is expended by the Britiſh go- 
0 ae in maintaining cruizers againſt the ſmugglers ; 
ME ab ithſtanding the vigilance of the officers, ſtill 


not wi f 
es their contraband trade, and particularly from the 


. n. : , . 
w 25 diſeaſe in corn, whereby the pulp or meal 
F hereof is damaged; and its natural ſubſtance, -taſte, and 
ltered. | 
= fant is uſually aſcribed by the huſbandmen to the 
exceſſive rankneſs of the ſoil, to the manuring the land 


ing ſmutty ſeed. | 
. A city 400 port-town of Aſiatic Turky, ſi- 
tuated on a bay of the Archipelago, in Leſſer Aſia, in the 
province of Tonia, in 27 deg. of E. lon. and in 37 deg. 
30 min. of N. lat. 100 miles north of the iſland of 
Rhodes, and 200-miles S W. of Conſtantinople. See 
Turhy. ths | 
MAKE rot. See Serpentaria. ; 
WATCH beck, in a ſhip, is a great block, with a ſhiver 
in it, and a notch cut through one of the cheeks, by 
which a rope is reeved into it very expeditiouſly, as well 
in the middle as at the ends: it is commonly faſtened to 
the main-maſt with a ſtrap, and uſed for the winding 
tackle. | 0 
Nor. A preparation of tobacco, made by reducing it 
into a powder, fit to be taken at the noſe, in order to 
purge, or clear the head of pituita. See Tobacco. 
Ordinarily, tobacco is the baſis of ſnuff, other matters 
being only added to give it a more agreeable ſcent. The 
kinds of ſnuff, and their ſeveral names, are numerous, 
and ne w ones are daily invented: fo that it would be dif- 
ficult, not to ſay impoſſible, to give a detail of them: 
however, the three grand ſorts are, firſt, the granulated ; 
the ſecond, an impalpable powder; and the third, the 
bran, or coarſe part remaining after ſifting the ſecond ſort. 
By ads paſſed in the 1ſt and 5th George I. ſnuff made, 
mixed, or coloured with oaker, umber, &c. except wa- 
ter tinged with Venetian red, or fuſtick, yellow ebony, 
touch-wood, dirt, ſand, or tobacco duſt mixed there- 
nich, is forfeited, with 31. for every pound weight, by 
the maker or ſeller. | 
The powers and proviſions relating to counterfeit to- 
bacco, are to extend to the abuſes in making and mixing 
of ſnuff. 
NU F-BOXES, are no inconſiderable article of trade; 
being made of gold, ſilver, braſs, or tin; as alſo of rich 
pebbles, wood, or tortoiſe-ſhell, ſet in thoſe metals: 
belies, there is a new manufacture of ſnuff-boxes in- 
vented in France, made of paper, condenſed to a hard 
conſiſtence, and painted; but theſe ſnuff- boxes are like- 
| Wiſe now made in England. 
Cab, or Soße. A kind of paſte, ſometimes hard and dry, 
and ſometimes ſoft and liquid; much uſed in waſhin 


1 be aud whitening linens, and for other purpoſes, by the 
theit lers, pertumers, hatters, and fullers, 

pin f da principal ſoaps of Britiſh manufacture, are the ſoft, ; 
one ard ard, and the ball ſoap ; the ſoft ſoap again is either 
that ite or green, Green ſoft ſoap is made of lees drawn 


r pot-2th, and lime boiled up with tallow and oil. 
ite ſoft ſoap 


me in k f is made after the ſame manner as green 
e le- vi * 7 oil excepted, which is not uſed in the 
en. lees of K e other ſort of white ſoft ſoap is made from 
thelc allow ! ; on of lime, boiled up, at twice, without 
, and 3 wag is put out of the copper into the ſame 
0 v. * a3 are uſed in green ſoft ſoap. 
„ de 3 4A commonly uſed in the North, is made with lees 
cauſe b. 3 0 and tallow, put out of the copper into tubs or 
them, 3 with ſheets in them, and immmediately, while 
* '> Made into balls. 


with rotten vegetables, as ſtraw, hawn, and fern, and 


SOA 


Hard Soar, is made of lees from aſhes and tallow, and 
moſt commonly boiled at twice. 
Mr. Tew addreſſes himſelf to the hard ſoap-makers, in 
the following manner: | 
The proceſs for making hard ſoap is exceeding plain and 
eaſy, when certain unerring rules are laid down. for the 
workman to know the certain weight or ſtrength of his 
lees, on which almoſt every thing depends, As this 
plan is entirely devoted to the hard ſoap- makers now car- 
rying on the buſineſs, I take it for granted they are all 
maſters of mixing their wood-aſhes and lime properly to 
ſet their vats or tubs to extract the alcaline ſalt or lees 
from the ſaid aſhes, 
To reduce this to a certainty, we muſt have recourſe to 
weights and ſcales ; and as water is the body into which 
the ſalts are infuſed, we ſuppoſe the parts of any given, 
or certain quantity of water to conſiſt of one hundred 
and twenty-eight. 
For inſtance ; take a ſmall ſquare bottle, containing 
about 4 Oz. make a weight with a piece of lead, the 
exact weight of the bottle; then filling the bottle with 
water, add in the weight-ſcale as many ſmall fhot as will 
exactly balance the water in the bottle: when this is done, 
lay aſide the bottle and water, and the lead-weight the 
empty bottle weighed ; then divide the ſhot very exactly 
into two equal parts; this firſt diviſion will be ; this 
weight being much too. heavy for any uſe, divide your 
ſhot again; this ſecond diviſion will be Sr; this weight 
is likewiſe too heavy for uſe, divide your ſhot the third 
time, the weight will then be g, and is the firſt weight 
uſed in weighing lees: therefore take a piece of thin 
milled lead, and make a weight called ; then divide 
the ſhot the fourth time, this weight will be 4g; the 
fifth diviſion will be 5+; ; the ſixth diviſion will be r; 
and the ſeventh diviſion will be Ar parts. A true and per- 
fect ſet of weights being thus made, it remains now to 
ſhew their juſt value and uſe; inſtead of thoſe trifling 
and uncertain obſervations hitherto made uſe of, by an 
egg ſet afloat in the lees, or by the colour, or the pun- 
gency on the tongue, with many other fallacious ſymptoms. 
The general run of common wood-aſhes will not in- 
creaſe the weight of water above 22;, and is too weak to 
mix with tallow ; for which reaſon every ſoap-maker that 
charges his copper with lees of that weight, will find 
when the lees and tallow are incorporated in one body, 
and become ſoap, that the body is very thin, and his 
copper full of water inſtead of alcaline ſalt, that it is 
with great labour and trouble prevented from boiling 
over; and when the workman proceeds to grain the ſoap, 
that is, by ſeparating the water from the tallow and alca- 
line ſalt, now become one body, by throwing in com- 
mon ſalt ; the lees being thus weak, it will take a very 
great quantity of ſalt to ſeparate and raiſe the curd to the 
ſurface, and will, with great difficulty, be reſtrained from 
flowing over the copper at the criſis of this ſeparation. 
At once, to obviate all theſe troubleſome and expenſive 
inconveniencies, purſue this plain method. 
When a proper quantity of lees are drawn, in order to 
make them into ſoap, have recourſe to your' bottle and 
ſcales, to know what they weigh, and inſtead of putting 
in the tallow, boil away the watery part of the lees till 
they weigh = parts more than common water: be cau- 
tious in this experiment of breaking your bottle, by weigh- 
ing the lees too hot: then charge what quantity of tallow 
you think proper; and when melted, damp the fire, 
and let it lye all night; in the morning the ſoap will ap- 
pear under the ſcum of a blackiſh colour ; and to know 
when a due proportion of lees are properly added, ob- 
ſerve theſe plain ſymptoms, 
When the hire is ſtirred up, and the ſoap begins to boil, 
take a very thin knife finely poliſhed, the blade about five 
inches long, and near halfan inch broad; dip this knife into 
the ſoap about two inches, holding the edge upwards; if it 
wants Jees, the tail that drops from the point of the knife 
will appear as thick as a thread, and ſeem full of little 
knots, eſpecially at the end; and the ſoap on the blade 
of the knife will appear thin"and watery ; and, on preſ- 
ſigng the flat of the thumb to the knife, drawing it back 
haſtily, no point of ſoap wi!l remain on your thumb ; but 
when a due quantity of lees are ſupplied, the following 
8 X unerring 
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unerring ſymptoms will appear. On dipping your knife, 
as before directed, the ſoap will fall from the point as 
fine as a hair, without knots, and very long; but the 
rule that never varies is, a fine white liſt will appear on 
the edge of your kniſe as broad as the edge of a fixpence ; 
and on preſſing your thumb as before directed, whillt the 
ſoap is warm, againſt the blade of the knife, the ſoap will 
remain on your thumb with a point quite ere&t ; when 
theſe ſymptoms appear, proceed to graining, and you 
will find half the ſalt will do when your lees are charged 
thus ſtrong. | 
The ſecond operation is ſo ſimple and eaſy, that it ſcarce 
deſerves notice; for when the half boil is thus made, it 
only wants to be re- boiled on clear ſmall lees, weighing 
two or three 128th parts, in order to clarify and tough 
the ſoap, to prevent the brittleneſs it would have if finiſhed 
in the firſt operation on ſuch ſtrong lees: when the light 
frothy ſcum is all boiled in, and the lees ſpout up clear 
through the curd, the ſoap is finiſhed, and fit to frame: 
Perſons not acquainted with the nature of alcaline falt, 
will perhaps be afraid of boiling away their lees; though 
they may be aſſured nothing can evaporate but the water; 
and by boiling three pints of lees weighing ten, in a com- 
mon ſaucepan, till they are waſted to one quart, they will 
find by their weight this fact demonſtrated. 
Fuly being the proper ſeaſon for cutting fern, nettles, 
thiſtles, beans, potatoes, peaſe, and every weed of the 
field, every hard ſoap-maker in the country will do well 
immediately to hire labouring men to cut all ſuch vege- 
tables whilſt they are full of ſap, and abound with alca- 
line ſalts, and burn them as green as poſſible on a brick- 
hearth in ſome old chimney, not ſuffering the fire to 
burſt into flame; and when a proper heap of aſhes are 
burnt on ſuch hearths, whilſt they are glowing hot, 
ſprinkle on wood-aſh lees, weighing four or ſix + 
parts, till the fire is quite extinguiſhed. _ 
This plain, eaſy, cheap method will almoſt. form the 
duſt of theſe vegetables into pot-aſh; and every ſoap- 
maker will find one buſhel of aſhes thus prepared, worth 
four buſhels of common wood-aſhes. 
The ſame perſon alſo ſaid, that he would addreſs the landed 
intereſt, and prove paſt all exception, that if the uſe of 
hard ſoap becomes general, 100,000 l. will be ſaved this 
nation in two articles, foreign pot-aſhes and olive-oil ; 
and to the people in the exciſe on ſoap, full 1-3d part 
thereof, being 30, ooo 1. as it is demonſtrable that 1 lb. 
of hard ſoap will anſwer all the uſes of 1 Ib. and a half of 
ſoft ſoap. This being proved, every gentleman will per- 
ſuade, recommend, or command the uſe of hard ſoap in 
his family. 
By an act of the roth of Queen Anne, foreign ſoap ſhip- 
ped for exportation, and afterwards relanded, is forfeited, 
or the value, beſides the penalty of the bond; and there 
is to be paid upon all ſoap imported into Great Britain, 
2d. for every pound avoirdupois; which act is made per- 
petual by the 3d of George J. 
SoAP-earth, A ſmooth unctuous ſort of earth found in the 
Levant, and uſed as a ſoap ; which Dr. Smith tells us is 
only had in two places near Duraclea, fix leagues to the 
caſt of Smyrna. It is in effect a fine ſoap of itſelf, boil- 
ing and ſhooting up out of the earth ; but ſhould be ga- 
thered always before ſun-riſe, and in mornings when 
there falls no dew ; ſo that a ſtock muſt be laid up in the 
ſummer-months to ſerve all the year. In ſome places it 
comes up an inch or two above the ground ; but the ſun 
riſing on it, makes it fall again; yet every morning 
there returns a freſh crop. 
SOAPMAKER, or Soapboiler. A perſon who makes ſoap. 
SOAPMAKERS company of London, was incorporated by let- 
ters-patent of the 13th of Charles I. dated the 25th of 
May 1638, by the name of The maſter, wardens, and 
commonalty of ſoapmakers of London; who conſiſt of 
a maſter, 2 wardens, and 15 aſſiſtants; but having nei- 
ther livery nor hall, treat of their affairs in Guildhall, 
SOCIETY. An aſſemblage or union of ſeveral perſons in 
the ſame place, for their mutual ſecurity, aſſiſtance, in- 
tereſt, or entertainmeut. See Corporation, and Com- 
any. 
Recha! SOCIETY, See Royal ſociety. 


SoctErv, in trade, is a compact or agreement, between 


and Hudſon's bay companies ; the 


SOCONUSCO. A port-town of Mexic 
SOCOT ORA. An iſland of the Indian ocean, 
SODDER. 


SOFALA. Capital of the territory of Sofala in 


SOFT Herbs. 
SOGBU. 


SOIL, in agriculture and gardening, denotes earth or 


. gravel ; through which the ſuperfluous moiſture may de- 


SO K, or Soc. 
SOL, or Sou. 


SOLAR. Something belonging to the ſun. 
Sol Ak year, conſiſts of 365 days, 5 hou's, 


SOLAR tropical year, is the ſpace of time, 
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two or more perſons, whereby they bi 

gether for a certain time, — — ek U. 
the profits and loſſes which ſhall accrue in the * 1 i 
which the ſociety or copartnerſhip is contracted ie fe 
are ſeveral very conſiderable ſocieties of this kind ; There 
land; as the merchant-adventurers, the Turk in Eng. 


dia, Ruſſia, Eaſtland, Greenland, African, nh. 


G inſtituti | 
cies whereof ſee under their reſpective articles, and pol. 
O, in North An 5 
nuſco, ſituated Go 
N. and 15 Cep, of 


rica, the capital of the province of Soco 
the Pacific ocean, in 98 deg. of W. lo 
N. lat. 200 miles S. E. of Acapulco. 


ſituated i, 
Gardefoy in Afriea. See " 720 =_ 
ce Solder . : 


53 deg. of E. lon. and in 11 deg, of N. lat. 
N. E. of Ca hy 


Africa 
dt the 
of Moſam- 
tlement, and 


ſituated in 35 deg. of E. lon. and 20 dep. of 8. lat 
mouth of the river Sofala, 400 miles S. W. 
bique ; where the Portugueſe have a et 
pretend that the natives are ſubjeR to them 
See Soft Herb. 
See Philippines. 


ground, conſidered with regard to the quality of it 
mould for the production and growth of vegetables, 
Mr. Bradley reduces all ſoils to three heads or K. 
which are ſand, loam or mother earth, and clay, 
Gravels, and all the open ſoils, till we come to loam, are 
of the ſandy race; and the binding earths, from loan 
down to the ſtiffneſs of chalk, may be ranged under the 
clay kind. 

Loam, or mother-earth, is the medium between the two, 
and includes all the intermediate kinds. A mixture of 
two or three of thele ſoils is generally better than any 
ſimple ſoil, efpecially where the hot and dry are mixed 
with the cold and moiſt. Clay laid on ſand or gravel, ot 
ſand on clay, is the better manure, 
It is not the nature of the ſoil alone, but its depth muſt 
alſo be regarded, and what ſoil is underneath: for the 
beſt ſoil, if it be not a foot deep, and lie on a ſtiff clay, 
or hard cold ſtone, is not ſo fertile as a leaner ſoil of 
greater depth, or lying on a warm lime-ſtone, ſand, or 


ſcend, and not ſtagnate on the clay or ſtone, to chill 
the roots of the plants. Indeed, regard is to be hadto 
the climate; for even in England, cold and moiſt cs 
are more fruitful in the ſouth than the north. 
Some general rules with reſpect to ſoils are as follow: 
1. All land that moulders to duſt with froſt, with all forts 
of warm lands, black mould, yellow clay, if not tos 
wet, and that turns black after rain, are good for cord. 
2. Lands bringing forth large trees and weeds, black 
thorn, thiſtle, and rank graſs, generally prove fruitful 
3. Strawberries, betony, and thyme, give indication i 
wood, and camomile to a mould diſpoſed for com + 
All land that binds after froſt and rain, and turns = 
and full of worms, that is extremely moiſt, bears ho h 
yew, box, broom, heath, or moſs, 1s of a cold wy * 
ture, 5. Black, dun, and _ ſand, and hot Kone} 
ravel, are generally unfruitful. . 
C2. A — meaſure, uſed in the kingdom o 
iam. See Ken. : 
* A French coin of billon, that ie, 2 
with a little ſilver mixed, worth 39-80ths of . py 
ſterling ; being equal to 12 deniers, or French pe 
and the 20th part of the livre or pound. ve al i 
The Dutch have alſo two kinds of ſols; "Y 
ver, called ſols de gros, and likewiſe ſchilling 3 
of copper, called alſo ftyver. 1 
The oy of Savoy is worth 3-4tÞs of a penn) ſterling 


5 ; hic 
in oppoſition to the lunar year, Wer. 
365 days. The ſolar year 15 either waged g he 
: | $141 DOWNS 
returns again to tha ſame equinoctia . — go 
which is always equal to 365 days, 5 9 

49 minutes. gel 


SOL 

is the ſpace wherein the ſun comes 
ck to any particular fixed ſtar, which is about 365 
lays, 8 hours, and 9 minutes. 10 , 
OLDANELLA, or Sea cabbage. A ſmall plant of very 
lender roots, and leaves reſembling thoſe of the ariſtolo- 
hia, Its lowers are of a purple colour.; and the whole 
at which is found abundantly on ſome coaſts of the 
22. and reputed good in the dropſy, ſhould be choſen 
new, and as little ſhattered as poſſible. 


eb fidereal year, 


1c deg. of E. lon. and in 33 deg. 30 min. of S. lat. 
0 & % W. coaſt of Africa, a little N. of the Cape of 
Hope. 

OLDER, belle, or Soder. A metallic or mineral com- 
tion, uſed in ſoldering or joining together other 
tals. 5 i 

Saler are made of gold, filver, copper, tin, biſ- 

muth, and lead; always obſerving, that in the compo- 

tion there be ſome of the metal to be ſoldered, mixed 
ih ſome higher and finer metals. 

Goldſmiths uſually make four kinds of ſolder ; namely, 

(older of eight, where, to ſeven parts of ſilver, there is 

ane of braſs, or copper; ſolder of ſix, where only a 6th 

part is copper ; ſolder of four, and ſolder of three. It is 
the mixture of copper in the ſolder, that makes raiſed 
pate always come cheaper than flat, 

The ſolder uſed by plumbers is made of two parts of 

lead to one of block tin. Its goodneſs is tried by melt- 

ing it, and pouring the bigneſs of a crown-piece on a 

table; for, if good, there will ariſe little, bright, ſhining 

ſtars. 

The folder for copper is made like that of the plumbers, 

only with copper and tin. For very nice works, inſtead 

of tin, they ſometimes uſe a quantity of ſilver. 

Solder for tin is made of 2-3ds of tin, and one of lead : 

but where the work is any thing delicate, as in organ- 

pipes, where the juncture is ſcarce diſcernable, it is made 
of one part of tin-glaſs, and three parts of pewter. 
bULDERING, among mechanicks. The joining and 
ſaſtening together of two pieces of the ſame metal, or 
of two different metals, by the fuſion and application of 
ſome metallic compoſition on the extremities of the me- 
tal to be joined. See Solder. 

In the ſoldering of metals they generally uſe borax in 

powder, and ſometimes roſin. As to iron, it is ſufficient 

to heat it red hot, and in this ſtate to hammer the two 
extremities together; by which means they become in- 
corporated. | 

LD l, or So/dis. Monies of accompt uſed in ſeveral 

towns of Italy, as alſo in Geneva and Liege, but not of 

the ſame value; as 58 of Leghorn, 83 of Bologna, 63 of 

Geneva, 94 of Milan, 60 of Nova, and 96 of Genoa, 

make 28. 5 1 d. ſterling. 

ark A port town of Norway. See Den- 

mark, | 

LES. A ſort of tanned hides. See Hides. 

LICITOR, A perſon employed to follow, and take 
are of other perſons ſuits depending in courts of law or 
uy, formerly allowed only to nobility, whoſe menial 

* they were, but now frequently uſed to others, to 

TR increaſe of champarty and maintenance. 

AN-DOSTYN. The Indians ſo call an excellent 

vt for dying, found in ſome provinces of Perſia, and 

alled by the Perſia 

DLOMON> : ns ruynas, A ? | 

wopotLyo nh bony bo hun 

ul ber een 130 and 140 deg. of . lon. 
rery litle ky {ns 12 deg. of S. lat. of which we have 
to fend any * 85 5 on Europeans having thought fit 

7 nies chither. : 

— A money of Turky, worth about 103d. ſter- 


aſtronomy. The time when the ſun is in 


ane of the ſolltitial points, that is, when he is at his 
Fateſt gi ich i 
nuts, haf: cance from the equator, which is 23 deg. and 
my thus called, becauſe he then appears to ſtand ſtill, 


Ud not to cha 
1 way; a 
Mere, and 


angerg to 
6 


nge his place in the degrees of the zodiac 
a appearance owing to the obliquity of our 
which thoſe who live under the equator are 


ö 


OLDANIA bay. A bay of the Atlantic ocean, ſituated - 


 SOLSTITIAL points, are thoſe points of the ecliptic, 


Soor of frankincenſe, is the ſmalleſt and fineſt part of the 


SOS 


The ſolſtices are two in each year; the æſtival or ſum- 
mer ſolſtice, and the hyemal or winter ſolſtice. The 
ſummer-ſolftice is when the ſun is in the tropic of 
Cancer, which is on the 11th of Junc, when he makes 
the longeſt day. Sus” 

The winter-ſolſtice is when he enters the firſt degree of 
Capricorn, which is on the 11th of December, when 
he begins to return towards us, and makes the ſhorteſt 
day. This is to be underſtood as in our northern he- 
miſphere ; for in the ſouthern the ſun's entrance into 
Capricorn makes the ſummer- ſolſtice, and that into Can- 
cer the winter-ſolſtice, 


whereby the ſun's aſcent above the equator, and his de- 
ſcert below it, are determinated. The fiſt point, which 
is in the beginning of the firſt degree of Cancer, is 
called the æſtival or ſummer point; and the latter, which 
is in the beginning of the firſt degree of Capricorn, the 
hyemal] or winter point. 

SOMBERO. One of the, Caribbee iſlands in the Ameri- 
can ocean, ſituated in 63 deg. of W. lon. and 18 deg. 
40 min, of N. lat. 80 miles N. W. of St. Chriſto» 

her's. 

SOMME. A river of France, which runs from eaſt to 
weſt. through Picardy, paſſing by Amiens and Abbe- 
ville, and falling into the Britiſh channel near St. Val- 


lery. 

SOMPAYE. The ſmalleſt filver coin ſtruck and cur- 
rent at Siam, worth about 2 d. ſterling. The ſompaye 
is divided into 2 payes, and each paye into 2 clams ; but 
theſe are two monies of accompt. The ſompaye, and its 
diminutions, ſerve alſo for weight ; the clam weighing 12 
grains of rice, and the others in proportion. | 

SOMPI. A weight uſed by the inhabitants of Madagaſcar 
for gold and ſilver, being equivalent to the dram. The 
diminutions of the ſompi are the vari or half dram, the 
ſacare or ſcruple, the nanqui or half ſcruple, ind the 
nanque conſiſting of 6 grains. 

SONTO), is a term at China for a ſort of tea in great vogue, 
and brought in conſiderable quantities from Canton to 
Batavia, | | 

SOOT. An earthy, volatile matter, ariſing from wood, 
coals, and other fuel, along with the ſmoak, by the ac- 
tion of the fire; or rather it is the ſmoak itſelf, fixed 
and gathered to the ſides of the chimney. | 
Soot is found an excellent manure for corn-lands, eſpe- 

cially where the ſoil is cold: and the dyers alſo make 

aer uſe of ſoot, for a kind of dun colour, which, 
it is true, has no agreeable ſmell, but in return has the 
property of ſaving cloths and other ſtuffs from moths. 


incenſe, called olibanum, or male incenſe, burnt after the 
manner of roſin to make lamp-black. See Frankincenſe. 

SOPE. See Soap. 

SOPHISTICATION, in chemiſtry and alchymy. A term 
particularly applied to the counterfeit works of fraudulent 
alchymiſts, who uſe indirect means of whitening copper, 
gilding filver, and giving other ſuperficial tinctures; as 
alſo of making augmentations, by divers mixtures, and 
other illegal operations, to delude thoſe at whoſe ex- 
pence they are employed. Hence the term is applied 
to merchandiſes, and other goods adulterated, mixed or 
altered by the deceit of the ſeller. See Adulteration. 
Muſk at preſent is almoſt all ſophiſticated, as well as be- 
zoard, balm of Gilead, lapis lazuli, and other valuable 
drugs. Canary wines are alſo ſophiſticated on the place, 
before ever they come near the Eng/'iſh ports. 

SOR. See Arabia. 

SORRENT(O). A city and port-town of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and province of Lavoro, ſituated on 
the ſouthern ſhore of the bay of Naples, in 15 deg. of 
E. lon. and 40 deg. of N. lat. 18 miles ſouth of the city 
of Naples. | 

SORY. The antients ſo called a kind of vitriolic matter, 
now reputed to be nothing elſe than chalcitis. See Vi- 
triol, and Chalcitis. 

SOSA, and Barilla, are materials Spain abounds with, and 
in higher perfection than they have been hithertodiſcovered 
in any other part of the world; of which vaſt quantities 

are 


— 
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are exported into other countries, who are in abſolute 
want of them, for their glaſs, ſoap, and other uſes. 

All over the kingdom of Murcia, and in Granada, the 
poor peaſants ſow a plant they call barilla, which coſts 
them the labour of two years to reap the advantage 
of ; and, after all this time and pains, they are obliged 
to carry it from the fide of Lorca, and even further 
off, to Alicant, for a market. 

They cannot manufacture at Genoa, Marſeilles, Venice, 

and other places, their glaſs and ſoap without this ba- 
rilla and ſoſa; inſomuch, that in one year there are 
ſhipped at Alicant alone 44,692 quintals of barilla, and 

8380 quintals of ſoſa. 

SOSIA. A cloth made of the bark of a tree, with a mix- 
ture of ſilk and cotton, brought by the Engliſh from the 
Eaſt Indies; whereof the pieces are from 16 to 19 ells 
in length, and from 3-4ths to 7-8ths in breadth. 

SOTOVENTO 7/lands, are ſituated on the coaſt of Terra 
Firma, in South America; the chief whereof are Trini- 

dad, Margaretta, Tortuga, and Curaſſo; being alſo a 
part of the Antilles. See Spaniſh America. | 

SOU. See Sel. | 

SOUAGUZEZ. A kind of cotton cloth brought from 
the Eaſt Indies, uſually 14 ells in length, and 2-3ds and 

half an ell in breadth, ; 

SOUDIS. A ſmall coin current at Ormus in the Perſian 
gulpb; being worth 4 payes, and the paye 10 beſorches, 
which are much of the nature of the Engliſh farthing. 

SOVERAIGN. A gold coin, ſtruck and current in 
Holland, worth 15 florins, or 11. 6s, 3d. ſterling. 

SOUND, in geography, denotes a ſtreight, or inlet of the 
ſea, between two capes of headlands. See Streigbt. 
The ſound is uſed by way of eminence for that famous 
ſtreight which joins the German ſea to the Baltic. See 
Denmark. 

SOUNDING, in navigation. The act of trying the depth 
of the water, and the quality of the bottom, by a line 
and plummet, or other artifice. There are two kinds of 
lines occaſionally uſed in ſounding the ſea, namely, the 
ſounding line, and the deep ſea-line. See Deep ſea Line. 
The ſounding line is the thickeſt and ſhorteſt, as not ex- 
ceeding 20 fathoms in length; and marked at two, three, 
and four fathoms, with a piece of black leather between 
the ſtrands; and at five, with a piece of white leather, 
which may be uſed when a ſhip is under ſail, and the 
deep ſea-line cannot. The plummet is uſually in form 
of a nine-pin, and weighs 18 lb.; the end is frequently 
oreaſed, to try of what nature the ground is, whether 
ſandy or rocky. Near banks and ſhores they are to be 
continually ſounding. 

vdOURBASTIS, or Sourbaſ/is. The fineſt and beſt Perſian 
ſilks brought from the Levant ; being ſent from Iſpahan 
on camels loaded with two bales each to Bander-Abaſſi, 
whence they are ſhipped for Europe, Smyrna, Aleppo, 
and other Levant trading towns. 


SOUTHAMPTON. A borough and port-town of 


Hampſhire, ſituated on a bay of the Engliſh channel, 12 
miles S. W. of Wincheſter. 


SOUTH Sea company. During the long and expenſive war 
againſt France in the reign of Queen Anne, due care was 
Not taken for the regular payment of ſeamen employed in 


the royal navy ; for, inſtead of money, thoſe very uſeful 
men had tickets granted them in lieu of pay ; which, by 
their great neceſſities, they were frequently obliged to 
part with at a diſcount of 40, and ſometimes 50 in the 
hundred, to avaritious men; whereby the debt due from 


the government upon this and other accounts not pro- 


vided for by parliament, amounted to 9,471,521 l. To 
ſatisfy theſe ſpublic and national debts and deficiencies, 
Mr. Harley, at that time chancellor of the exchequer, 
and afterwards Earl of Oxford, propoſed to the houſe of 
commons a ſcheme which he had projected for this pur- 
poſe, by allowing the proprietors of theſe debts and defi- 


ciencics an intereſt of 6 per cent. per annum, redeemable 


by parliament, and incorporating them to carry on the 
trade to the South-ſeas ; which project being received with 
general approbation, a bill was brought in, and an act 
paſſed, in the year 1710, to that effect. 


By this act it was enacted, that the duties upon wines, 


' apprentices, and ſervants, ſhould b 


perſons entitled to any of the public debts, J. oed 


to purchaſe and retain to them and their ſu 


be paid to the company the ſurther annual 


through the South ſea, to the northermoſt part of Am. 


to 583,339 l. 8 d. and they were willing | 
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vinegar, and tobacco, upon India goods, 


ſilks, whale-fins, wax and tallow candles ; 


duties ariſing from the rates of monies given with p 
6 

g e a f 

ing an intereſt or annuity, after the 9 for py 

for the 9,471,321 l. until the Principal ſhould - 

which intereſt amounted to the ſum of g 


cent 
1 
That the queen might, by letters-paten ö 08,2791. 10 
or ſums of moncy provided for by the a 9 * 
to chuſe their governor, directors, and other , fo 

en; 


and the perſons fo incorporated ſhould be capable in fn 
ay 


ccellors, lang 
lue of 1099] 


» there ſhoul 


{ 
for charge of management, out of the fame funk. f. 


the ſtock and ſhares in the corporation (& 

ſonal eſtate, and be exempt from . * : 
ſhould not be lawful for the corporation to borrow 3 
or take up, any money on their bills or notes, pa ae 
demand, or at any time leſs than fix 9 * 
ſhould it be lawful for the corporation to diſcount ll 
notes, or to keep books or caſh for any perſon 4 
than the books or caſh of the corporation. That no ; 
ſon ſhould be elefed governor, ſub-governor deputy 
governor, or director of this corporation, during we 
that he ſhould be governor, deputy governor, or dire 
tor, of the bank, or of the Eaſt Invia company, That 
ber Majeſty might, by letters-patent, direct a flock u 
conſiſt of 20s. upon every hundred pounds of the capita 
ſtock, of the intended company, to be raiſed by the 
members thereof, in proportion to their ſtock ; the ſi 
ſtock to be kept apart, and employed in Improving and 
carrying on the fiſhery for the benefit of the company; 
provided that no money ſhould be called in from th 
members of the corporation for carring on the fiſhery, 
other trade thereby granted, but by order of a gener 
court of the company called for that purpoſe, and whereo 
there ſhould be 14 days notice given in the London Gi 
zette. 

That the company, and their ſucceſſors, ſhould, ar 
Auguſt 1, 1711, for ever be veſted in the ſole and e 
cluſive trade unto and from all the lands on the ealt-file 
of America, from the river Oronoko to the ſoutherm 
part of Terra del Fuego; and on the weſt-fide thereof 
from the ſaid ſouthermoſt part of Terra del Fury 


and tenements not exceeding the yearly va 
That, over and above the faid annual ſum 
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rica, within 300 leagues of the ſaid weſtern ſhore; ad 
ſhou!d be ſole owners of all iſlands, forts, &c. whi 


they might make, induced almoſt all thoſe e 
tors to ſubſcribe their reſpective debts; ſo that oh * 
ceſſion of his late Majeſty, the capital ſtock of t 2 


t Chriſtmas 1715, e . 
debt to grow due to them a Sold amo 


0 adranc 
therefore, 


the ſum of 822,032 1. 48. 8 d. 
capital ſtock of the company; wh 
to 10,000,000 1. the intereſt where 
600,000 l. annually, and was charged upon in. | 


ties chargeable for payment of the original ſtoc 


t 0 
one year's notice, on repayment by 2 fm! 
faid ten millions, and of all arrears of the) Gated te 
600,000 l. and 10001, all the duties apprep 90 


7 


80 


„neh . Go 3281 v1 gi. er ba 

; Anne might be difpoſcd | f by the parlia- 

gth of — e ſaid dir ys of 600,000 l. and 8000 l, 
3 ceaſe ; but the corporatibn ſhould continue for 


ever. | | ea I. the intereſt on the 
tute of the 3d of George 1. 

p - ck was reduced to 5g per cent, ſo that the annual 

— of boo, ooo l. was leſſened to 500,000 |. and, the 

1 e alſo to advance two millions mote to the 


ny wer 11H, A FOR) | 
on nment, at 5 ber cent,[ If required, which it never 


Was. 9 ne n 
me imagined, that this company was origi 
8 b. as a political contrivance for raiſing 
fund of money to ſerve the prefling occaſions of the 
fate, than as a real eſtabliſhment for the ſake of com- 
merce. Be this as it will, it is certain the miniſtry never 
thought ſeriouſly, during the remaining courſe oo the 
war, about making any ſettlements on the coalt of 
duch America, which was the thing wherewith the 
cople were firſt flattered z nor was any other trade 
4 undertaken by this company, except the Aſhento, 
in purſuance of the treaty of Utrecht, for furniſhing the 
Spaniards with negroes 3 of which the company was de- 
pred by a convention executed between the courts of 
Great Britain and Spain, ſoon after the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in 17483 and except a little of the whale- 
fſhery ; by both which, it is thought, the company were 
loſers, though their directors and officers were very con- 
fiderable gainers. TW 
The company, it is certain, ſet out with en ſucceſs, 
and there was room to hope ſtill better; ſince, beſides 
that the value of their ſtock, the firſt five years, roſe 
faſter, in proportion, than that of any other company, 
his Majeſty, after purchaſing 10,0001, therein, conde- 
ſcended to be their governor in 1718. 
By a ſtatute of the 5th of George I. the ſaid company 
agreed to take in by ſubſcription, at 114 years purchaſe, 
the annuities eſtabliſhed by the 8th of Anne, c. 4. 
amounting to 135,000 I. per ann. and alſo the arrears of 
the ſame at cent. per cent of their capital ſtock; the whole 
value of the ſaid annuities and arrears amounting, by com- 
putation, to 1,7 21, 250 l. and moreover to advance 
778,750 l. or a proportional part thereof, according to 
the value of ſuch of the ſaid annuities and arrears as 
ſhould be ſubſcribed into their ſtock, to be applied to- 
wards payment of the national debts incurred before 
Chriſtmas 1716: therefore, by the ſaid ſtatute, they 
were to add to their then capital ſuch a ſum as ſhould 
bear a proportion to the annuities and arrears ſo ſub- 
ſeribed into their ſtock, and to the ſum of money ſo to 
be advanced by them; upon which additional ſtock 
they were to have 5 per cent. till redeemed, together 
with 2000 1. per ann. additional allowance for expence of 
management z the whole to be paid out of the duties on 
coals, &c. continued, and the new duties on houſes granted 
by the ſaid act of Queen Anne, and both now continued 
for ever : ſo that if the whole had been ſubſcribed, the 
ſaid company's capital ſtock would then have amounted 
to 12,500,000 l.; but as 46, 260 J. 68. 1 d. per ann. of 
the ſaid annuities remained unſubſcribed, their ſtock was 
proportionably under that ſum, being only 11,946,844 l. 


93971. 98. 6 d. for charges of management. | 
the ſtatute of the 6th of George I. it was declared, 
that the South ſea company might redeem all, or any of 
the redeemable national de ts, amounting in the whole to 
16,540,482 J.; for which liberty they were to pay 
5156, zob l. into the exchequer, towards diſcharging the 
national debts. And it was alſo declared, that they might 
ery in the irredeemable annuities, at ſuch prices as 
f ould be agreed on between them and the reſpec- 
we annuitants; for which liberty they were likewiſe to 
Pay into the exchequer, towards diſcharging the national 
edts, ſuch a ſum as ſhould bear a proportion to the irre- 
temable annuities purchaſed in by them, according to 
= Proportion mentioned in the act; that is to ſay, they 
10 1 * 4501. for every 1001, per ann. ſo purchaſed 
* mem: and farther, they were to pay into the ex- 
quer, for the ſame purpoſe, 100 l. for every 1001. per 


vs. 4d. and their annuity was 587,3421. 4s. 5 d. with 
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aun. of the ſaid annuities that ould not be purchaſed In 
„ | 
Then for enabling the company to raiſe the {aid ſums, 
and to pay off the redeemable, arid purchaſe in the irte- 
deemable annuities, and for exchanging for ready money 


all exchequer-bills, carr 1 on their trade, and other 
purpoſes, it was enactedz that the company might by 


Lalling in from their members, or by opening books of 
ſubſcription, or by granting annuities, or any other mo- 
' thod, as they ſhould think proper, raiſe any ſums of mo- 


ney, as in a general court of the company ſhould be 


© Judged neceſſary, and ordered to be called in. The 


company were alſo empowered to borrow money bh cons 
tracts, bills, bonds, or obligations, under their common 


Teal, or on the credit of the capital ſtock. But if the 


ſub-governor, deputy-governor, directors, managers, aſ- 


ſiſtants, or other members of the company, ſhould pur- 


chaſe any lands or revenues belonging to the crown; upon 
account of the corporation, or lend money by way of 
loan, or anticipation, on any branch of the revenue, othet 
than ſuch parts only on which a credit of loan was granted 
by parliament, ſuch ſub-governor, or other member of 
the company, ſhould forfeit treble the value of the mo- 
ney ſo lent. | f VE "TY 

It was moreover declared, that their capital ſtock ſhould 
be increaſed in proportion to the redeemable and irre- 
deemable annuities which they ſhould pay off or pur- 


Chaſe ; that is to ſay, that they ſhould have added to their 
capital 100 1. for every 100 l. of the redeemables which 
_ they ſhould pay off, and 2000 l. for every 1001. per ann. 
of the irredeemable long annuities, and 14001. for 


every 100 l. per ann. of the irredeemable ſhort annuities, 
which they ſhould purchaſe ; upon the greateſt part of 
which increaſed capital they were to have 51. per cent. 
and upon the reſt 41. per cent. added to their former an- 
nuity, until Midſummer 1727; after which the whole 
of their old as well as new capital, was to be reduced 


to an annuity at the rate of 41. 7 cent. And, finally, 
they were to have, on account o 


their increaſed capital, 
a proportionable addition made to their allowance for ex- 
5 of management. 

he fatal douth ſea ſcheme, tranſacted in the year 1720, 
was executed upon the laſt mentioned ſtatute; the 
impoſitions were ſo enormous, as to occaſion the ſtatute 
of the 7th of George I. which recites, That the then 
ſub-governor, deputy-governor, and directors of the 
South ſea company, under colour of the laſt act, had 
contrived, and carried on, many notorious, fraudulent, 
and indirect practices, contrary to the intention of the 
ſaid act, to the great detriment of the public, in breach 
of their truſt, and in manifeſt wrong of great numbers 
of his Majeſty's ſubjeQts : therefore, that their perſons 
and eſtates might be ſecured, ſo as to be liable to juſtice 
in parliament, it was enacted, That the ſaid ſub-gover- 
nor, directors, and other members, and every of them, 
ſhould deliver in, upon oath, beſore one of the barons 
of the exchequer, inventories of their real and perſonal 
eſtates, which ſhould be paid into the exchequer, and 
applied for the benefit of the South ſea company. 
By another ſtatute of the 7th of George I. wherein ſes 
veral proviſions were made for the reſtoration of public 
credit, it was declared, That the ſum of 4, 156, 306 l. 
and the other ſums, which, in purſuance of the 6th of 
George I. the South-ſea company was to pay into the 
exchequer, ſhould be remitted and releaſed ; and the ſum 
of two millions, part of the capital ſtock belonging ta 
the company, ſhould be reduced, ſunk, and annihilated 
and a proportionable part of their annuities, payable on 
account of the ſaid two millions, ſhould be no longer 
paid, but ſhould from thenceforth ceaſe and determine. 


This part, however, was repealed the ſecond year after, 
and the two millions revived, 


By the ſtatute of the 8th of George I. the company were 
empowered to ſell 4, ooo, ooo l. of the ſtock in their 


hands, by lottery, or otherwiſe; which they accordingly 
ſold to the bank. 


By the ſtatute of the th of George I. it was enadted, 


That the whole capital ſtock of the South ſea company, 
| 1 computed 
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; denen to amount to: 33, 802, 483 1. 14 8. 0j d. ſhould 
be divided into two equal parts; one moiety, whergof 
being 16,901,241 l. 1 8. Of d. ſhould, be converted into 
2 joint ſtock, attended with annuities payable out of the 
funds of the company, in lieu of all dividends ; which 
-. annuities were to be 5 1, F cent, till the 24th of June 
1727, and from thence at, 4 l. of cent. till redemption 
by paxliamęnt, to be called “ The joint ſtock of the 
« South. ſea company.“ That the other moiety of the 
capital ſtock ſhould remain in the company as a joint 
de ſtock,” attended with the reſidue of the yearly funds 
till redemption; and alſo attended with the ſeveral ſums, 
; wor charges of management, and with all benefits of 
trade. 0 die 1 
In 1727, the company was, by an: act then paſſed, em- 
powered for fix years to ſend four ſhips yearly to Mada- 
gaſcar, to receive negroes on board ſuch ſhips, to be de- 
livered at Buenos-Ayres: but, they were for this purpoſe 
to have a ſpecial licence from the Eaſt India company; 
and were beſides laid under ſuch reſtraints, that I believe 
they never made uſe of this privilege. .. SAP 
In 1728 the government iſſued to the company 500,0001. 
part out of the ſinking fund, towards an equal reduction 
of their capital flock, and joint flock of annuities, In 
1730/2 million was. iſſued. out of the ſinking fund to- 
wards redeeming part of their capital ſtock. And in 
1731, 1732, and 1733, a million was iſſued yearly out 
of the ſinking fund towards. redeeming part of their ca- 
pital ſtock, or joint ſtock of annuities. -_., 
By the ſtatute of, the 6th. of. — II. it was enacted, 
'T hat, after the 24th of June 17 33, the capital Rock of 
the South ſea company, which amounted to 14,651,103]. 
8s. 1 d. and the ſhares. of the reſpective proprictors, 
ſhould be divided into four equal parts; 3-4th parts 
whereof, amounting to 10, 988, 327 J. 118. 0; d. ſhould 
be converted into a joint ſtock, attended with annuities 
payable out of the funds of the South ſea company, af- 
ter the rate of 4 per cent. until redemption by parliament, 
and ſhould. be called The new joint ſtock of South ſea 
c annuities.” And the other àth part, amounting to 
3,662,775 l. 178. Of d. ſhould remain in the South ſea 
Company as a trading or capital ſtock, attended with the 
reſidue of the annuities or funds payable at the exchequer 
to the company for their whole capital, until redemption; 
and attended with the ſame ſums allowed for charges of 
management, and with all effects, profits of trade, debts, 
privileges, and advantages, belonging to the South ſea 
Company, but charged with all the debts of the com- 
pany. And that the fund of the trading ſtock ſhould 
not, without the conſent of the company, be liable to be 
redeemed by parliament, until the new South ſea an- 
nuities ſhould be reduced by redemption by parliament to 
3,500,000 |, | 5 8 
In 1736 the government iſſued one million out of the 
ſinking fund for redeeming part of the new South ſea 
annuities; and in 1737 another million was iſſued out of 
the ſupplies granted by the parliament ſor redeeming part 
of the old South ſea annuities. By which reduction 
there was left due to the company, upon their trading 
ſtock, and two joint ſtocks of annuities, 27,302,023 1. 
5 8. 67.4, which remained due to them until 1753, when 
- their unſubſcribed old and new annuities, amounting to 
2,325,023 J. 78. 11d. were to be paid off by a — 
tion of the committee of ſupply; and of this there was 
2,276,893 . 118. 7 d. paid off before Chriſtmas follow- 
ing; ſo that the whole debt then due to that company 
amounted to 25,025,309 1. 138. 114 d.; the difference 
between the reſolution and the ſum actually paid off hav- 
ing by an act been allowed to be afterwards ſubſcribed z 
and by an another act their annuity upon their trading 
ſtock is to be reduced to 31. per cent. after Chriſt mas 
1757, as the annuities upon all our other public funds are 
| likewiſe then to be. 
The South ſea company is under the direction of a go- 
vernor, ſub-governor, and 30 directors, who are to be 
reduced to 15, and to be choſen annually by the general 
court: but no perſon is qualified for being governor, his 
Majeſty excepted, unleſs ſuch governor has, in his own 
name and right, 50co l. in the trading ſtock, The ſub- 
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overnor is to have 4006 L the deputv. 
4 a'direQor 2 98510 t dene ene 3500 1 
ny eren by zbe general court; where; ao nes l 
ber, having in His own name and ri Mobi, , X 
ſtock, bas one vote; if ,2000.1, * 001, Wadi I 
three votes; and if 5 Ol. four votes 7 if "eo 7 
are not entitled al. votes. enz but annuig, 
„Ihe. ock and ſhafes in this corporation 
ute, of the 8th of Qiieen: Anne, Nane pech eh 5 
exempted from taxes: which ſtatute ah Gn char 
ſhould not be lawful. for the corporation 10 — tha i 5 
or take up any money on their bills or not © "OW, one i 
| demand, or at any time leſs than fix months: * l 
it be lawſul for the corporation to diſcount bib og F 
. or to. Keep books or caſh for any perſon, "Id "4 c 
books and caſh of the corporation; an 4 0 er than t F 
+ ſhould be, clefted overnor, fub-poverncr Fa 0 Perl 8 
nor, or direClor of this corporation, durio r x 
he ſhould be governor, deputy-goyernor 4 Ve by we 
the bank, or of the Eaſt India compan 8. record 5 
and National Debt. 107 "70+ Xe Cinyay la 
DR ſe 2 See South ſea Fund. ex 
o TH fea trade. See. Spain, and 655 ig Awe. 
SOUTH ea, or Pacific A See Pack. en b 
SOUTHERN, or Eirpedh Meg. Sec Cennd Ota, ſo 
SGU THW O UL. A port-toun of Sup.” co 
q duftolk, ſituated in 
I deg. 55 min. of E. lon. and 52 deg. 28 min. r W! 
lat. on a bay of the German ſea, 42 miles | * thi 
SOUT 15S, or Seri. A muſlin ſilk, ſtriped with ( ks an 
colours, brought from the Eaft Indies, and called ” as 
though no cotton enters. their compoſition Bs an 
count of their grain much reſembling muſlin ; me f Ti 
but the Indians are expert in their manufadure M pal 
Their lengths and breadths are different; lors ; any 
having 8 ells in levgth, and 3-4ths brezdth; and * ſpi 
20 ells in length, and 2-3ds In breadth, ; | pa: 
SOW of iren. Sce Forge. © be: 
SOW AUD. BUND. The third kind of lk eatbercalffi8 ® 
the Mogul's territories. _ | | Pla 
SPA. A town in the biſhopric of Liege in Germany, f. war 
mous for its mineral waters. Thoſe of the Pouka wi 
ſpring in Spa are preferred by phyſicians to any ct ©" 
in or near the country of Liege; particularly to the ws -_s 
ters of Bru ; which they complain have been impuſt ha 
2 the public, to their frequent diſappointment. Le — 
aw. | 12 ec 
SPAAD, Spaat, or Spalt. A ſpecies of Engliſh tale, er Fr 
gyplum ; being a white, fibrous, ſcaly, ſhining ſtone, Al 
ſometimes uſed 10 promote the fuſion of meis * Ho 
alc, . 
It is found pretty frequent in England and Gema, ro 
and ſometimes brought from the Levant. The bet s1n yas 
Jong, ſcales, very ſoft, and eaſily pulveriſed; but tis Th 
Engliſh ſpalt is generally very hard. th 
SPAIN, including Pertugal, once a province of it, ti: Th 
the moſt weſtern, part of the. contim at of Eurcye; be * 
ing bounded by the ſea, or bay of Biſcay, on the ent = 
by the Pyrenean mountains, and the Mediterranea E. Rb 
wards: the eaſt ; by the Mediterranean, and the A fact 
ocean, on the ſouth ;. and by the ſame ocean, cn the vel; = 
lying between 10 deg, of W. and 3 deg. of E. hn e 
between 36 and 44 deg. of N. lat. being abut * Pri 
miles long from eaſt to weſt, and 500 broad from 10 bare 
to ſouth. The form of it is generally ſaid te eel bla 
an ox-hide ſpread upon the floor; of which the rot tel 
mountains, dividing it from France on the north Fra 
may be reckoned the neck, Sce Portugal. Pom ont 
Spain is divided into 15 provinces, exclulive * othe 
gal; namely, New Caſtile, Old Caſtile, 1 Va the 
Aſturia, Biſcay, Navarre, Arragon, Catalonity X and 
cia, Eſtremadura, Andaluſia, Granada, Muic'% our 
the iſlands. ne de. 
The face of the country is rough and * es into 
bered with abundance of high mountains, _— eat to and 
running. the whole length of the country . * Br 
. weſt 4 and are generally covered with oaks, * wi ſent 
other excellent timber. It is is ſaid to ” . namG 5 wat 
150 riversz of which nine only deſerve | pf "422%5 upon 
the Ebro, the Guadalquiver, the Guadiana, Daa of a 
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Dueto, of Douro, the Minho, the Guadalaviar, the 


Xucar, and Segura. 


The foil of Spain produces excel'ent wheat and barley ; 


ve rich paſture-grounds. Their wool is the 
K 14 = uſed by other nations in their fineſt 
4%" They abound in wine, oil, and ſilk : no country 
-oduces better oranges, lemons, raiſins, citrons; prunes, 
Kos, copers, cheſauts, almonds, and pomegranates; beſides, 
— ſoil alſo produces flax, cotton, ſugar, and ſaffron : 
they have alſo rich mines of quickſilver, copper, lead, 
allum, ſulphur, and the iron and ſteel of Biſcay is 
«ſicemed the beſt in Europe. | 
Formerly the Spaniſh mines yielded the Romans more 
old and filver than any country under their dominion 
ugh now theſe mines are loſt or exhauſted ; or the 
Spaniards have ſuch plenty of theſe minerals in their 
American colonies, that their mines in Europe ate not 
worth the working. 


lurceſt that are poſſeſſed by any one monarch ; being ſo 
extenſive, that one of the Spaniſh monarchs boaſted the 
{an never ſets upon them all, Beſides his territories in 
Europe, he poſleſſes the beſt part of America. He is alſo 
ſovercign of thoſe rich and numerous iſlands S. E. of the 
coaſt of China, in Aſia, called the Philippines, from 
whence the Spaniards import all the rich merchandiſe of 
the Eaſt ; and in Africa he is maſter of Ceuta, Oran, 
and ſeveral other places of conſequence on that coaft ; 
as alſo of the Canary iſlands. See Philippines, Barbary, 
and Canary iflands. | 
The merchandiſes proper for Spain, of which the greater 
part are ſent into America, are ſtuffs of gold, ſilver, filk, 
and wool of all qualities and prices; laces, and hats; 
ſpice, medicinal drugs, dying ſtuffs, and colours for 
painting; muſk, civet, and ambergreaſe; hard and ha- 
derdaſnery wares ; ſteel, copper; leathers of ſeveral 
ſorts, particularly of Ruſſia, all dreſſed; paper, cards for 
playing, maſts for ſhips, planks, cordage, pitch, and 
tar ; clay for making, of pipes; caſks and barrels for their 
wines and oils z linens of all kinds, and in great quan- 
tities; white and yellow wax; herrings, dry and green 
cod, ſalmon, butter, cheeſe, and even corn, when the 
harveſt has not been abundant in Spain, which happens 
but too oſten. Beſides, the Spaniards are ſupplied with 
negroes for their American colonies by the Engliſh, 
French, and Dutch. 
All theſe merchandiſes proper for Spain, and for Spaniſh 
America, are brought in Engliſh, Dutch, and French 
bottoms z as alſo in ſome belonging to the northern na- 
tions, whether of their own manufactures, or the pro- 
duce of their country, or that they had them elſewhere 
for this commerce. 
The following is an account of what theſe nations freight 
their ſhips with for Spain. . 
The French furniſh gold, ſilver, and ſilk ſtuffs ; velvets, 
pluſh, gold and uilver lace, caſtor, and hats; ſilk and 
woollen ſtockings 3 narrow woollen ſtuffs of Amiens, 
Rheims, Liſle, Arras, and ſome other French manu- 
fatures; a great quantity of linens of all ſorts, parti- 
cularly thoſe of Bretagne, Rouen, Coutance, Mor- 
laix, and Laval; great parcels of paper, for writing, 
printing, and other uſes ; cards for playing; French 
hard and haberdaſhery wares ; thread and ſilk laces, 
black, and pretty coarſe ; dry cod, and ſome other ar- 
deles. All theſe merchandiſes are ſent by ſea from 
dance into Spain; yet ſeveral go there alſo by land, 


2 


others, lead, copper, wrought or unwrought iron, which 
the traders of Oleron ſend into Arragon ; linens of hemp 
ws flax, pretty coarſe, but readily bought up by the 
2 of Arragon from the merchants of St. John Pied- 
orc. Through the Lower Navarre nothing paſſes 
ito Spain, but ſmall horſas, which are very ſerviceable, 


2k to * eſteemed greatly by the Spaniards. Laſtly, by land, 
8 30 1 number of merchandiſes of French Flanders are 
1 wi r 3 Spain, by croſſing the kingdom with permits; 
ne, OOF long and expenſive journey is undertaken chiefly 
3 don the accoun 


t of d iti 
of a mal blk. of dear commodities, and ſuch as are 


The dominions ſubject to the King of Spain are the 


on the ſide of the Lower Navarre and Bearn; amongſt 
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It is thought, before the long wars between France and 


Spain had made room for the Dutch to engrofs the bet- 


ter part of the Spaniſh commerce, whereof they remained 


maſters till the war about the Spaniſh ſucceſſion in fa- 
vour of the Duke of Anjou, the ſole article of French 
linens amounted, one year with another, to about 
400,000 1, ſterling. 15 . 

The traders of Paris, Rouen, St. Malo, Nantz, and 
Bourdeaux, are thoſe who uſually ſend the greateſt car- 
goes into Spain ; thoſe of St. Malo alone ſending there 
generally every year 20 ſhips, from 150 to 400 tune. 
The Dutch, for upwards of 20 years together, and till the 
commencement of the 18th century, having in a manner 
the whole commerce of Spain in their hands, fold there all 
the commodities above mentioned, and whereof partly 
they. eſtabliſhed manufactures among themſelves. But 
ſince the French entered upon this trade, when Philip V. 


aſcended the throne, the Dutch trade has greatly declined 
in Spain. 


The principal commodities which the Dutch ſend to 
Spain, are their ſpices, linens, woollen cloths, and 


woollen ſtuffs. | 


As. to ſpice, the pepper-trade is divided between them 
and the Engliſh, the latter ſelling as great a quantity in 
Spain as the former; but for nutmegs, cloves, and cinna- 
mon, the Spaniards are obliged to receive them from the 
Dutch. g 
Cinnamon ſells beſt in Spain; and it is thought that 4 
wards of two-thirds of what the Dutch export from the 
Eaſt Indies, is ſold and conſumed in Spain and in Ame- 
rica, eſpecially at Peru, upon account of the choco- 
late. as, 
The linens imported by the Dutch for Spain are uſually 
fine, and manufactured in the province of Overyſſel, or 
in the neighbourhood of Douay and Valenciennes ; which 
are ſold for cloths of Cambray, or what the French call 


 batifte. © 


There are others which they call perſeilles, made in Bra- 


bant; but they are coarſe, and of a great breadth ; ſo are 


only uſed by the poorer ſort. 
Laſtly, the Dutch ſend to Spain cottons and callicoes, 


fine and coarſe, ſtamped and painted with various co- 


lours in Holland. 


The other works are table-linen, ribbonds, and thread. 
Though ſpice and linen make a great part of the Dutch 


commerce for Spain, yet the moſt conſiderable they earry 


on is that of their woollen manufacture; for it can ſcarce 
be imagined what quantities they import of cloths, ſerges, 
camblets, and anacoſts; ſo that what other nations furniſh 


altogether, comprehending even the Engliſh, whoſe trade 


there is pretty good, is in no reſpeC& equal to what the 
Dutch alone ſell there. 


The other commodities imported to Spain in Dutch bot- 
toms, are ſilk ſtuffs of the Dutch manufacture; hard and 


haberdaſhery wares, which they have from Nuremberg, 


Frankfort, and Liege; Swediſh ſteel and copper; leather 
and corn from Dantzic ; bleached and yellow wax of the 


north; as alſo maſts, and timber for the building of 


ſhips. | 
Laſtly, beſides ſalmon, herrings, and ſalt cod, the Dutch 
furniſh Spain with butter and cheeſe; of which great 
uantities are made in Holland. 
he Engliſh, beſides the pepper, whoſe commerce, as it 
has been ſaid they divide with the Dutch, ſend there 
great parcels of woollen cloths, and other woollen ſtuffs ; 
as ſerges of all ſorts, perpetuanas, bays, flannels, &c. ; 
and, next to the Dutch, they may be ſaid to trade moſt 


to Spain. They export alſo from the north, the Indies, 


and Germany, almoſt the ſame merchandiſes with the 
Dutch, to make up their cargo; but add thereto: of 
their own manufactures, quantities of beaver, woollen, 
and hair hats; ſilk and woollen ſtockings, ſeveral ſilk 
ſtuffs, and clock-work not inferior to any in Europe. 


. Laſtly, they import there abundance of tin, lead, ſalt 


fleſn from Ireland, and ſalt fiſh of their own fiſheries : 


ſo that an author of reputation, who wrote of the inte- 


reſts of England in 1704, aſſerts, that the profits the 
Engliſn make, one year with another, by the merchan- 


diſes 
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diſes they either import to, or export from Spain, 
amount to upwards of 400, ooo l. ſterling. 
t will be unneceſſary to enter into particulars wich re- 
gard to the commerce which the Swedes, Danes, or 
other traders of the north, carry on directly with Spain, 
as they conſiſt chiefly in naval ſtores. | 
The principal commodities exported from Spain, of its 
own- growth and produce, are wool, wine, oil, ſoap, 
kali, falt, and iron ; olives, figs, raiſins, almonds, ca- 
* citrons, oranges, and cheſnuts. 
he wool is chiefly the produce of Andaluſia, Valencia, 
Caſtile, Arragon, and Biſcay, and is undoubtedly the 
greateſt object of the peculiar Spaniſh commerce; for 
not only the French, Dutch, and Italians, cannot do 
without it, in the manufactures of their fine woollen 
. cloths and ſtuffs, but alſo the Engliſh themſelves, who 
are poſſeſſed of ſuch fine and beautiful wool, uſe ſuch 
parcels of it in the greater part of their fineſt cloths, 
that the ſame author already quoted, thinks it no exag- 
geration to ſay, that in England, one year with another, 
there are made 30,000 pieces of fine cloths, of the firſt 
and ſecond claſs, all of pure Spaniſh wool of Caſtile and 

. Andaluſia, However, the conſumption thereof in the 

— » of France and Holland is ftill greater. See 
Idol. | 

Spaniſh wine is of two ſorts, white and red, both excel- 

| lent. The greateſt quantity is made in the more ſouthern 

rts; and the fale thereof is conſiderable, when the 
ngliſh and Dutch, by the interruption of commerce, 

cannot have thoſe of France, 
There are brandies alſo made in Spain ; but not much 
bought up, unleſs through a want of thoſe of Nantz, 
Anjou, and Rochelle. | 

Canary wines are found there alſo in abundance : but the 
chief ports for the wine-trade are Malaga, Alicant, Ca- 
diz, and St. Lucar. The greater part of the Malaga and 
Alicant wines are red; and the other white, which are 
called xerez wines. | 

Oil of olives is had from Seville and Malaga; as alſo the 
greateſt ſtores of fruits. 
Soap and kali for the making of glaſs, and the bleaching 
of linen, from Alicant, Carthagena, Valencia, and 
Murcia. | | 
Salt from ſeveral places, but more particularly from An- 
daluſia. | a 
Laſtly, iron from the mines of Biſcay, and the Upper 
Navarre. | 
Next to the port of Cadiz, Bilboa and St. Sebaſtian 
are thoſe of the beſt trade; but the following is an ac- 
count of the trade which is carried on both in the in- 
land and maritime towns. 

Madrid, is the capital of the province of New Caſtile, and 
of the kingdom of Spain, ſituated in 4 deg. 15 min. of 
W. lon. and 40 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. almoſt in the 
middle of a large ſandy plain, ſurrounded with high 
mountains, $00 miles S. W. of London, 680 miles S. W. 
of Paris, and 700 eaſt of Liſbon ; being about 7 miles in 
circumference, without walls or fortifications ; contain- 
ing ſeveral grand ſtreets and ſpacious ſquares. 

Though this city is ſituated in the heart of the kingdom, 
it promotes a great maritime commerce, by the means of 
correſpondents and factors employed by its merchants in 
ſeveral port-towns, eſpecially Cadiz, 
'The difference of the old and new plata makes that of 
exchange between ſtrangers and the ſeveral towns of 
Spain: thus, for inſtance, when the exchange on Cadiz 
and Seville, where the old coin is current, is at 110 de- 
niers de gros per ducat at Amſterdam, it is only at Mad- 
rid and Bilboa 80 or 90, where the new coin is uſed. 
Seville, the capital of Andaluſia, is the next city to Madrid 
in magnitude; being ſituated in 6 deg. of W. lon. and 
37 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. on the river Guadalquivir, 
50 miles N. E. of the port-town of St. Lucar, 70 miles 


N. E. of Cadiz, and 200 S. W. of Madrid. It is about 


8 miles in circumference, and contains about 300,000 in- 


habitants. No town abounded more in wealth than this 
in the laſt age, when all the treaſures of America were 


brought hither up the Guadalquivic from St. Lucar ; but 


rr oOmumraony_wu_nn_u— nur ꝗ⅛ꝓ ron ____wwC 


Granada, the capital of the kingdom of the f 
ſituated in 3 deg. 40 min. of W. lon and 


Malaga, is a port town of the kingdom of Glanzd v 


Carthagena, is a port-town of the kingdom of Murcia, f. 


Valencia, the capital of the kingdom of the 


St. Sebaſtian, is a port-town, and a great road for ſhipping, 
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now Cadiz, where the galeons rendezvous 
the greater ſhare of this rich traffic, 
The principal commodities of Seville 


large pickled olives, wines, oranges le 
. 0 — m 
ther, and particularly Morocco leather. "9, 000, 


, comes in for 
are oil of 1: 

ollvez, 
ee 


ame name, i; 


min. of N. lat. 200 miles ſouth of Madrid 7 
of Malaga; being remarkable for its 
with ſtrangers, though an inland town. 
The principal comtnodities for exportation 
corn, oils, flax, and hemp; as alſo 
dry, or pickled; the freſh fruits b 
oranges, citrons, and olives; the dr 
and raiſins; the pickled ate olives an 
But its richeſt and moſt important 
ſilk, as great numbers of mulberry-t 
nouriſh an abundance of ſilk-worms. 


aon are wings 
fruits, either freſh, 
eing Pomegranate 
are almonds, hos 
d capers, 
commerce is that q 
rees grow there, and 


the Mediterranean, ſituated in 4 deg, : 

and 36 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. 66 wh Noa: 
tar : its principal commerce conſiſts in wool, oil of ol | 
olives, dry raiſins, figs, and excellent wines, * 


tuated upon the Mediterranean, in 1 deg 


lon. and 37 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. being ef 
beſt of all the ports in Spain. Its — — 
wool, oil, olives, raiſins, figs, and almonds, 


5 min. of W. 


ſame name, iz 
ſituated in a fine plain, on the tiver Guadalaviat, in 4; 


min. of W. lon. and 39 deg. 20 min. of N. lat, 18 
miles S. E. of Madrid, and 106 north of Carthagens 
containing about 12,000 houſes, and 70,000 inhabitants, 
There are a great many rich merchants in this city, who 
carry on a conſiderable trade in ſilk, wine, or almonds 
The natives are more induſtrious than the reſt of the 
Spaniards, and the whole country for 20 miles round 
looks like a garden; the towns and villages being ven 
numerous, where great numbers of women and childra 
are to be ſeen ſpinning of ſilk before their houſes. 


in the province of Biſcay, fituated in 1 deg. 50 min. df 
W. lon. and 43 deg. 35 min. of N. lat. 55 miles el 
of Bilboa, and 25 S. W. of Bayonne. The merchant 
employ about eight or ten ſhips in the cod-fiſhery, and 
many more for the whale-filhery. They keep their ſhys 
at Paſſage, an excellent incloſed port, into which but 
one ſhip can enter at a time; though the port tlelf ; 
very ſpacious ; where the King of Spain keeps his ſhip 
carpenters, for the building of the galleons, and mol of 
his ſhips of war. 
The French bring to St. Sebaſtian wheat, beans, pet 
and ſome linens ; the Dutch bring maſts, cordage, puch, 
tar, -planks, and ſteel; the Engliſh, woollen ſtults, and 
tin. Theſe three nations export from thence bar a 
thing but iron, and are paid for the reſt of their mi 
chandiſe in ready money. | 
The town of St. Sebaſtian is ſmall; and as nary 
ſcarce any vacant houſes for foreign merchants, andt ne 
merchandiſes, they are obliged to lodge with th! pt? 
of the town, to whom they give 1 Per cent. of ent! 
thing they ſell. be bull 
The province of Biſcay abounds in wood for tte _ 
ing of ſhips, and affords alſo a kind of 2 pr 
are excellent for pikes and lances. Cyder 15 ue I 
drink of the Biſcayners, though the country fe 5 
very good wine. Walnuts, cheſnuts, millet, If, 5 
and lead, are its other commercial commodities 2 p- 
iron and ſteel; for the manufacture of which = a. 
about three hundred forges, and in each _ b. ech 
at leaſt yearly made a thouſand quintals, 1 5 904 
which are ſent into France, England, Holland, 
moſt all the ſtates of Europe. 
Bilbza is the richeſt and moſt mercantile tes of 
being ſituated in 3 deg. of W. lon. and 45 ich 2 itt 
lat. at the mouth of the river Ibaicabal, * "ood kr 
below falls into a bay of the ſea, and form: 0 welt d 


bour. It ſtands 66 miles N. E. of Burgos, &, 
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4 200 N. E. of Madrid; having a great 
a 4 4 its 2 {word-blades, and other manufactures 
3 nd ſteel. It has a port only for ſmall veſſels, and 
po Lifficult entrance ; ſo that ſhips of any conſider- 
1 are obliged to put in at Saint-Toya, or St. 
9c ; whence the merchandiſes are tranſported in 

o Bilboa. 7 
_ — nod and the inhabitants of Bayonne, ſend there 
— ive or fix of their ſhips laden with cod; thoſe of 
. Malo ten or twelve, and thoſe of Granville four or 
= which is oy for, partly in iron, partly in Sego- 
LE d partly in money. ' | | 
22 French ſhips 8 6s Bilboa in the months of 
| Auguſt and September, returning to their own ports in 
November and December. 4 
Beſides cod-fiſh, the French import there great parcels 
of coarſe linen cloths, for the package of Spaniſh wool z 
; alſo linens of Quintin and Morlaix, 
The Engliſh annually ſend to Bilboa, between 20 and 
25 ſhips, laden with cod-fiſh. They import there alſo 
11 abundance of woollen cloths and woollen ſtuffs ; this 
bonn ſerving as a ſtaple for all Caſtile, and as far as Ma- 
arid, Their returns are much of the ſame nature with 
of the French. | | 

* of Dutch ſhips for Bilboa conſiſt in linens, 
thread-lace, camblets, all ſorts of their own woollen 
manufactures, and ſpice. Their returns are in wool, ſil- 
ver, iron, ſaffron, cheſnuts, oranges, and citrons. 
1 ſhould be obſerved, that all the woollen ſtuffs and 
linens ſent to Bilboa for the conſumption of Madrid, muſt 
be by one-fourth ſtronger and better than thoſe brought 


na, to Cadiz for Andaluſia and the Indies. 

nts, unn, or the Groyne, is a port town of Galicia, ſituated 
vb in g deg, of W. lon. and 43 deg. 10 min. of N. lat. on 
nds, a fine bay of the Atlantic ocean, 32 miles N. of Com- 
the poſtella, and 16 S. W. of Ferrol. To this port the 
und Engliſh packet-boat always goes in time of peace; yet its 
ven commerce is but indifferent, few foreign ſhips reſorting 
dren 


it. The pilchard- fiſhery makes the greateſt trade for its 
inhabitants; who alſo ſend freſh fſh into the neighbour + 
ing towns, and as far as Madrid. 
cant, is a large ſea-port town in the province of Valencia, 
ſituated in 30 min. of W. lon. and 38 deg. 35 min. of 
N. lat. Co miles S. of Valencia, and about as many N. 
of Carthagena. 
It has a very good road for ſhipping; and there are uſually 
ſold between five and ſix thouſand quintals of cod of the 
French fiſhery. What is exported to France conſiſts 
chiefly in kali, ſoap, and wine. | 
The greateſt trade of this town is in wines called Alicant, 
though not all of the produce of the neighbourhood of 
this town. Abundance of dry and pickled fruits are alſo 
exported from thence, as raiſins, figs, olives, and capers. 
The ſoap of this place is eſteemed ſome of the beſt in 
urope for woollen manufactures. There are alſo ſome 
lk manufacturers, who all live incorporated in one of 
the ſuburbs. The commodities imported for Alicant are 
corn, ſtuffs, linen, and ſome precious ſtones. 
irene, is the capital of Catalonia, ſituated in a large 
pe Plain along the ſhore of the Mediterranean, in 2 deg. of 
eve] . lon, and 41 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. 300 miles E. of 
" tadrid, 140 E. of Saragoſſa, and 180 N. E. of Valen- 
bu da. It contains about 15,000 houſes, and 90,000 inha- 


* ants; having a mole running out into the ſea, which 
e - Cures ſmall veſſels ; but the larger ſhips lie in the road 
I * Xpoſed to ſtorms, They have manufactures of ſilk and 
N, 10 ra, and excel in thoſe of iron and ſteel ; they alſo 
_ p 15 e good wine, which they export in large quantities, 
ws . 4 Barcelona that excellent blankets of Spaniſh _ 
- = = called catalognes, are brought. The brandy made 
7. — 24 of a very bad quality; yet the Dutch take up 
a | . it, for want of that of France. $6 | 
. ke a city and port-town of the provinse of Anda- 


la, ſituated in 6 de 


ht A of N. lat. at the N. E. end of the iſland 


2 con, or Lyon, oppoſite to Port St. Mary's h 
ood 32 270 miles S. W. of Madrid, nf; W. of 
3 _ 40 N. W. of Gibraltar. The iſland it ſtands 

5 about 18 miles long, and 9 broad at the 8. W. 


g. 40 min. of W. lon, and 36 
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end, but only 2 at the N. W. end, where the town 
ſtands, It has a communication with the continent by a 


bridge, and with the oppoſite ſhore forms a bay 12 miles 


long, and 6 broad : but about the middle of the bay are 

two points of land, one-on the continent, and the other 

on the iſland; ſo near together, that the forts upon 

them, called the Puntal and Matagorda, command the 

paſſage ; and within theſe points is the harbour. The 

city contains about 5000 houſes, and 30,000 inhabitants. 

It has the beſt foreign trade of any town in Spain ; be- 

cauſe the galeons annually take in their loading here, and 

return hither with the treaſures and rich merchandiſe of 
Peru and Mexico. 

Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other places in Spain, 

conſiderable either for trade, or the number of inhabi- 
tants. a 

In the kingdom of New Caftile are the city of Alcala de 

Henares, 15 miles E. of Madrid; having an univerſity 

founded by Cardinal Ximenes in 1517, which conſiſts of 

20 colleges. Guadalajara is about 30 miles N. E. of 

Madrid ; the country about it producing corn; wine, flax, 

and hemp; beſides, the mountains are covered with oaks, 


of which they make charcoal, and ſupply all the neigh- 


bouring country with that kind of fuel. Bribuega is 12 
miles N. E. of Guadalejara, being conſiderable for its 
wool and cloth. Toledo, formerly the capital of Spain, 
is 40 miles S. of Madrid, built upon a ſteep rock on the 
river Tagus : their manufatures of wool and filk were 
once very conſiderable, and the ſword-blades made here 
have always been in great eſteem. Talavera de la Reyna 
is 35 miles W. of Toledo; remarkable formerly ſor its 
wooollen manufacture, and now for its fine earthen ware; 
as alſo for its corn, wine, cattle, and honey. The other 
towns are Cuenca, Calatrava, Cividad, Real, Almagro, 
Mancanares, Las Naves del Merques, Colmenar, Gua- 
darama, Galapagar, Guadalix, Porquerizas, Arganda; 
Tortoſa, Hit-, Cadacra, Medina Celi, Arcos, Mon- 
teagudo, Uzeda, Cadaholſo, Eſcaloni, Maqueda, Illeſ- 
cas, Legancs, Mora, Anover, Fuente Duegna, Paſtra- 
na, Zurita, Yepes, Ocagna, Villa Rubis, Molina, Ca- 
racena, Valeria, Moya, Al:rcon, Alcarez, Segura de la 
Sierra, Velez de Rubio, Orgaz, Conſuegra, Miquel- 
lurra, Elviſo, Almodavar del Campo, and El Convento 
de Calatrava. 
In the province of Old Caſtile are the cities of Burgos, 
120 miles N. of Madrid; having a briſk trade, and con- 
taining 70,000 inhabitants. Segovia is 50 miles S. of 
Valladolid, and 30 N. of Madrid: it contains 30, ooo 
inhabitants; and on the neighbouring mountains they 
feed large flocks of ſheep, whoſe wool makes the fineſt 
cloth in Europe: they have alſo a manufacture of paper, 
and one of the moſt conſiderable mints in the kingdom. 
The other towns are Miranda de Ebro, Najara, Nava- 
rette, Guardia, Baſtida, Eſpinoſa de los Monteros, 
Lerma, St. Pedro d'Arlanza, Aranda de Duero, St. Eſ- 
tevan de Gormaz, Verlanga, Almazan, Soria, Logrogno, 
Aquilar del Campo, Agreda, Crugna, Roa, Pegnafiel, 
Mocada, Coca, Arevalo, Olmedo, Madregal, Pegna- 
randa, Villa Franca on the Tormes, and Cuellar. 
In the province of Leon, are the cities of Lean, 165 miles 
N. W. of Madrid ; conſiſting of 13 pariſhes, 6 monaſ- 
teries, and 5 nunneries ; but it is neither ſo rich nor popu- 
lous as formerly. Salamanca is ſituated on the river 
Tormes, 120 miles S. of Leon, and 105 N. W. of 
Madrid; it contains about 8000 families, and is remark- 
able for its univerſity, which has 24 colleges, and 4000 ſtu- 
dents. Medina del Campo was once a rich trading town, 
though now on the decline. The other towns are Aſ- 
torga, Palencia, Zamora, Medina del Rio Seccio, Civi- 
dad Rodrigo, and Ledeſma. 
In the province of Gallicia are alſo the cities of Cam- 
poſtella, or St. Jago de Compoſtella, 30 miles S. of Co- 
runna, and 40 E. of Cape Finiſterre; containing 12, 000 
inhabitants, who are a rich trading people, better accom- 
modated with proviſions and neceſſaries than moſt towns 
in Spain, on account of its neighbourhood to the ſea. 
Lugo, about 69 miles E. of Compoſtella, was once a con- 
ſiderable place, but now upon the decline; though it is 
reſorted to on account of by hot baths, Orenſe, 42 miles 
ns - Eg 
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8. E. of Compoſtella, is remarkable for its fine grapes, 


. 
I 


which make excellent wine. Tuy, 30 miles S. W. of 
Orenſe, bas alſo good wines. Petancod, oppoſite to Co- 
runna, is a little port- town. Ferre is ſituated in 8 deg. 
40 min. of W. lon. and 43 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on 
a bay of the Atlantic ocean, 20 miles N. E. of Corunna ; 
being a good harbour for the Spaniſh fleet; and the 
country about it produces good wine. Vigo is a port- 
town, ſituated in 9g deg. 18 min. of W. lon. and 42 deg. 
15 min. of N. lat. on a fine bay of the Atlantic ocean, 
which forms a capacious harbour, 70 miles S. E. of Cape 
Finiſterre, and 50 S. of Compoſtella, Bayona is a port- 
town S. of Vigo. Ponte Vedra is a large town, on a bay 
of the ſea, to the N. of Vigo. St. Mary de Finifterre, or 
Finis-terre, is a little town, 46 miles W. of Compoſtella, 
chiefly remarkable for the neighbouring cape, from whence | 
it takes its name, being the molt weſterly part of the con- 
tinent of Europe. Caſtro de Ortegal is an open town near 
Cape de Ortegal, the moſt northerly promontory of Spain, 
well known to ſeamen. Padron is ſituated at the mouth 
of the river Ulla, near a bay of the ſea, 12 miles S. of 
Compoſtell:, 
In the province of Aſturia are the towns of Oviedo, ſi- 
tuated in a plain, at the confluence of the rivers Ove and 
Dava, whoſe united ſtreams afterwards go by the name of 
Aſta, 48 miles N. W. of Leon, and 195 miles N. W. of 
Madrid; being more remarkable for its univerſity than 
for its trade. Villa Vicioſa is a little port-town, ſituated 
at the mouth of the river Aſta, 36 miles N. E. of Oviedo. 
Aviles is a port on the. bay of Biſcay, 36 miles N. of 
Oviedo; and 6 miles N. lies a promontory, well known 
to mariners, called Cape de Pinas. And Santillana is 
ſituated on the bay of Biſcay, 66 miles E. of Oviedo. 
In the province of Biſcay are alſo the towns of St. Anders, 
'-a port-town in the N. W. part of the country, formerly 
much frequented, but upon the decline at preſent, Te- 
leſa is the capital of that part of the province called Gui- 
| puſcoa, ſituated at the confluence of the rivers Orio and 
. Araxes, 12 miles S. of St. Sebaſtian ; but remarkable 
for no other manufacture than that of ſword- blades. 
Placentia is fituated on the river Deva, 13 miles W. of 
Toloſa; having a manufacture of ſword-blades and fire- 
arms. Fintarabia is the laſt town of Spain. towards 
France, ſituated on a peninſula in the bay of Biſcay, near 
the mouth of the river Bidaſſoa, which parts the two 
kingdoms ; being commonly called the key of Spain on 
the ſide of Biſcay. Fittoria is ſituated in a fine fruitful 
valley, 42 miles S. of Bilboa; being well inhabited by 
tradeſmen, and people ef faſhion, on account of its plea- 
fant ſituation. Sa'vatierra is a little town, 20 miles E. 
of Vittoria, Trevieno is 16 miles W. of Vittoria. Be- 
fides, there are the towns of Porto Galette, Caſtro de 
Urdecales, Loredo, St. Antonio, Orduna, and Durango; 
which are of no conſequence in trade. | 
In the province of Navarre, are the towns of Pampeluna, 
ſituated in a plain near the Pyrenees, on the river Arg, 


31 miles S. of Fontarabia; but it is remarkable only for 


its univerſity, Eſtella, or Stella, is 22 miles S. W. of 
Pampeluna. 'Sangueſa is 21 miles S. of Pampeluna. 
Olila is ſituated on the river Cidaco, 10 miles S. of Sah- 
gueſa, formerly the ſeat of the kings of Navarre; being 
in a good foil, which affords corn, wine, flax,. hemp, 
and frujts.  Taffala has an univerſity, and the eougtry 
about affords good wine. But Tudela, on the river Ebro, 
has little trade; though it is a fine town, inhabited by 
people of faſhion, 9 
In the province of Arragon, are the cities of Szvagoſſt, fi- 
tuated in a great plain on the banks of the river Ebro, 
- Go miles N. E. of Madrid, and 30 W. of the confines of 
Catalonia; being a large place, with an univerſity, 17 
- great charches, and 14 fine monaſteries, beſſdes many 
others leſs conſiderable z it is well inhabited by people of 
quality, as well as by a great many merchants und 
bankers 3 the latter of whom are generally natives of 
France: the neighbouring country is full of fine gardehs 
and-orchards; and the houſes ſtand ſo thick for 9 miles 
- about it, that they look like one continued 2 Bal- 
baſiro is fituated on the river Vere, 35 miles N. E. bf 
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Saragoſſa, and contains about 16,006 WO? 


have little trade. Jaca is ſituated on Forney, M 


mer” e © neighbour; 
abounding in corn, fruit, cattle, and 5 = f 
Taracona is ſituated on the river Queiles, — * 
nien N., 
blades, and other arms, which receive being ont 
from the water of the Queiles. Hucſea is oP 
ſome town, "ſituated on the river Juela, ieh 


Catalajud is a large beautiful city, - of Biba 


grecable plan, 


75 miles S. of Saragoſſa; being and Guadalupi 
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In the province of Catalonia, 


miles S. W. of Barcelona; being formerly 


verſity, pleaſantly ſituated in a country abounding in grit 
and fruits; having alſo mines of ſilver and iron, quattie 
of alabaſter, and the moſt beautiful jaſper, Lid i 
ſituated 105 miles W. of Barcelona, and 54 N. of Ter 
toſa ; but it is only remarkable for its univerſity, By. 
laguer is 13 miles N. E. of Lerida. Vich is a little town, 
37 miles N. of Barcelona; remarkable only for its neg. 
bouring mountains, in which are found amethyſts al 
topazes, Gtronne is ſituated at the confluence of the 
Ouda and the Ter, 60 miles N. E. of Barcelona, and t 
W. of the ſea ; having an univerſity, and a Aouriſhin 
trade. Ampurias is a little fea-port town at the mouth d 
the Fluvia, 30 miles N. of Barcelona; formeily a pla 
cf great trade, but it has none at preſent. Refs: is 1 
port-town, ſituated on a bay of the ſea, alittle W. a 
Cape Creus, 23 miles N. of Gironne, and boN E. d 
Barcelona Campredon is 30 miles N. W. of Gironnt; 
in the neighbourhood of which is a mountain wet 
they find chryſtal. Puicerda is fituated in a fine plin 
between the rivers Carol and Segra, at the foot of tie 
Pyrenean mountains; where there are ſome quarries 
jaſper of various colour, and two medicinal fountalns 
Urgel is ſituated on the river Segra, and zffords gre 
plenty of wine. Cardona is a handſome town, tute 
on an eminence near the river Cardonero, 40 mie 
N. W. of Barcelona; being remarkable for a prodigiou 
mountain of ſalt of all colours, which becomes pere 
white on waſhing it; and this ſalt- work, though it has been 
dug 2000 years, yields the preſent owner, the Dukes 
Cardona, about 18,0001. ſterling a year. And Silas 
60 miles N. W. of Barcelona; but has no wok. . 
Ia the province of Valencia, are alſo the 1 — 
viedro, which is 13 miles N. of the cit) of — 
and 6 from the ſea; it contains about 5000 1 pA 
but has no trade. Segorba is 30 miles N. 4 ound. 
and as many E. of the ſea; it contains about _ 
bitants; who have little trade, except for mar 
which there is an excellent quatry ner the 7 Vs 
zira is ſituated on the river Aucar, 18 miles * P 
lencia, and remarkable chiefly for its ſilk wa} 
" Gandia is ſituated on the little river Alc, d 
mile and half of the ſea, and 30 miles 8. 9. fe e 
being remarkable for its ſugar-works. 4 having 
miles 8. E. of Gandia, on the ſea coalt, "> 
a e OIoT „ : 
being famous for its bay, aueh in a (rol 
in weckt. Origuela, or Oribueia, \s bre he re * 
ful plain, ſurrounded with mol gest urch bs 
gura, abbut 3 miles from the conhnes * 
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' „and the neighbouring country abounds in 
22 honey, Ks. and ſalt, Beſides, there 
are the towns of Xericay Villa Real, and Xativa. 
In the province of Eſtramadura, are the following 
towns. Placentia, ſituated on the banks of the little 
river Xente, ſurrounded with high mountains, about 
120 miles S. W. of Madrid; the town contains about 

| 2000 houſes; the neighbouring ptains produce excellent 
rain; and on the mountains are whole foreſts of fruit- 
trees, as apples, pears, cheſnuts, olives, cherries, peaches, 
apricots, lemons, oranges, poinegranates, figs, and rai- 
ins. Truxille is 135 miles 8. W. of Madrid, and con- 
tzins about 1000 houſes z but has no trade. Guadalupe 
is 24 miles E. of Truxillo; it is a ſmall town, but the 
neighbouring country looks like a foreſt of fruit-trees, 
abounding with grapes, oranges, figs, and other deli- 
cious fruits. Merida is 165 miles 8. W. of Madrid; 
but has no trade, and few inhabitants; though it was 
formerly a conſiderable place. Badajoz is 180 miles 
8. W. of Madrid; it contains about 4000 inhabitants, 
and ſtands in a very fertile ſoil, abounding with fruits, 
Yeres de Badajoz is a little city 24 miles S. E. of Bada- 
joz; its principal trade is in cattle, which are fed in 
the fine paſtures about it in ſuch numbers, that they ſend 
znnually 30 000 horned cattle to the fairs of Exalona and 
Villena. Beſides, there are the towns of Medellin, El- 
letena, Coria, and Alcantara, which have little trade. 

Ia the province of Andaluſia, are alſo the following 
towns. Jaen, 165 miles S, of Madrid, and 60 E. of 
Cordoua ; being well inhabited, and ſituated in a country 
abounding in ſilk, corn, wine, oil, and excellent fruits. 
Cordoua is ſituated on the north bank of the river Gua- 
dalquivir ; having the mountains of Sierra Morena on the 
N. and a ſpacious plain to the 8. about 180 miles S. of 
Madrid, and 72 E. of Seville: it is large and populous, 
containing go, ooo inhabitants; having a flouriſhing 
trade by means of the river, which begins to be navi- 
gable here; the principal commodities being wine, corn, 
ilk, Cordouan leather, and fruits, particularly oranges 
and citrons; ſo that it is called the granary of Spain. 
Beſides, there are alſo the towns of Cacorla, Ubeda, 
Baeza, Alcala-Real, Anduxar or Andujar, Medina-Si- 
donia, Oſſuna, Ecya, Carmona, Marchena; St. Lucar- 
Arcos, Port St. Mary, Rota, St. Lucar la Major, Xeres 
de Guadiana, Aymonte, and Lucena ; as alſo Gibraltar, 
which is now ſubje& to Great Britain. See Gibraltar, 

In the province of Granada, are alſo the following towns. 
Guadix, a large town, zo miles E. of Granada. Baza 
s 21 miles N. E. of Guadix, and contains about 12,000 
inhabitants; who have a good trade in corn, wine, ho- 


ranada, which it furniſhes with great quantities of fruit, 
* fleſh, and other proviſions. Antiquera is 36 miles 
d. W. of Granada; being a large town, remarkable for 
It manufactures of ſilk, and its ſalt-pits. Velex Malaga 
Is 15 miles E. of Malaga having a good trade in dried 
railins, oranges, citrons, and other fruits. Abama is 
0 miles 8. W. of Granada, and is remarkable for its hot 
aths. Almeria is ſituated on a bay of the Mediterra- 
nean, 45 miles S. E. of Granada; and has a good trade 
in oil of olives. And Ronda is 19 miles N. E. of Gib- 
ltar, but has no trade, 

; the province of Murcia, are alſo the following places. 
mes mo 18 miles from the ſea; being tolerably 
> ut in a declining condition, inhabited chiefly by 

Cbriſtians, or Moreſcos, as they are called, whoſe 


4 * employment is huſbandry, Murcia, the capi- 
v4 80 5 e Province, is ſituated in a fine plain on the river 
uf = 4 192 miles S. E. of Madrid, and 36 S. E. of Ali- 
181 deing four or five miles in circumference; the 


ny Tegen it abounds chiefly in olives and mulberry- 
fl. e latter of which feed an incredible number of 
Tak go, whole ſilk is the principal manufacture of the 
- os des, they have ſome plantations of ſugat-canes 
mouth 4 IT Almacaron lies on the ſea-coaſt, at the 

E. e river Guadalantin, 18 miles W. of Car- 
* Waniſh ifands. 


ain in the ed The prineipal iſlands belonging to 


iterrancan, are the Baleares, conſiſting 
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of Majorca, Minorca, Ivica, and Formentera, formerly 
called the kingdom of Majorca; but Minorca is now 
ſubject to Great Britain. See Minorcd. 

Majorca, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, has Minorca on the 
N. E. and Ivica on the S. W. ſituated about 80 miles 8. 

of the coaſt of Catalonia, and 100 miles E. of Valencia; 

being about 60 miles long, and 45 broad. The face of 
the country is very rough and mountainous, eſpecially 
on the coaſt; but there are ſeveral fine plains and val- 
lies in the heart of the iſland, where there are arable 
lands, meadows, vineyards, and orchards. They abound 
in corn, wine, oil, ſalt, honey, ſaffron, cattle, woo!, 
game, and fiſh, There are ſeveral good ports and roads 
for ſhipping on the coaſt; but they have no ſtream 
worthy the name of a river. The chief towns are Ma- 
jorca and Alcudia. Majorca town is ſituated towards 
the bottom of a large bay, on the S. W. ſide of the 
iſland, in 2 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 39 deg. 30 
min. of N, lat. it contains about 6000 houſes, and 
has 22 churches, beſides the cathedral ; being the reſi- 
dence of the viceroy ; the harbour is large, and ſecure 
againſt all winds but the S. W. Alcudia is ſituated on a 
peninſula in the E. part of the iſland, and contains about 
1 ooo houſes, 
Ivica, or Wica, is ſitusted 50 miles E. of Valencia, 
and as many S. W. of Majorca; being about 30 miles 
long, and 24 broad: it is mountainous, but produces 
ſome corn and fruits; though it is moſt conſiderable for 
its ſalt, of which great quantities are exported. The 
chief town is called Ivica, ſituated in 1 deg. of E. lon. 
and 39 deg. of N, lat. on a bay in the ſouth part of the 
iſland. 
The little iſland of Formentera lies about 6 miles ſouth of 
Ivica; being once well peopled, but now almoſt entirely 
deſerted, on account of the Turkiſh and Barbary rovers, 
who frequently come on {hore here. 
There is another little uninhabited iſland, called Cabretta, 
a little ſouth of Majorca ; as alſo ſeveral others near the 
mouth of the Ebro, on the coaſt of Catalonia; but they 
are not worth a particular deſcription, 
There is no kingdom on the continent better defended by 
nature than Spain, which is now more formidable than it 
was before the Duke of Anjou mounted that throne, As 

France is the great ſupport of Spain, no doubt the Spa- 
niards make the French ſome return, by favouring their 

traffic with Spaniſh America, Nor is the alliance of 
France the only benefit ariſing to Spain, from its having 
a prince of French extraction upon the throne. The 
court of Spain have conſiderably improved their revenues, 
and increaſed their forces by fea and land: ſince that 
event, the people are encouraged to apply themſelves to 
manufactures and huſbandry, ſo as to ſhake off that in- 
dolent diſpoſition which had rendered them contemptible 
in the eyes of other nations; and they will probablu, in a 
few years, make a more conſiderable figure in Europe, 
than they did under their native princes. 

The forces of Spain, in time of peace, are about 40,000 
men; and though their fleets were very inconfiderable 
for many years, the royal navy has lately been increaſed 
to about 40 (ail of men of war, 

The revenues of the crown ariſing in Spain were com— 
puted at about 5 millions ſterling a year; but they have 
been much improved ſince the acceſſion of the huuſe of 

Bourbon; beſides, their American filver-mines are inex- 
hauſtible, of which the king has a fiſth. 

The taxes in Spain, are duties on goods imported and ex- 
ported; as alſo on goods brought into Madrid, or car- 
ried from one province to another. The rents of the firſt 
floor of all the houſes in Madrid. A kind of land-tax on 
the peaſants, and thoſe under the degree of nobility. A 
kind of general exciſe on meat, drink, and other provi- 
ſions. Duties on cattle driven from N. to S. A tax on 
thoſe who ext butter, cheeſe, milk, or eggs, in lent, 
A tax on the clergy, who are exewpt from military ſer- 

vice. A tax on the three military orders, for the King their 
grand- maſter. And a tax on timber. But more money 

is raiſed by the king's fifth of the treaſure brought from 

America, than by all other means. 

The Spaniards have abundance of fine ports upon the ocean 
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and the Mediterranean; beſides, the produce of theit 
foil is as rich as that of any other nation, if it was pro- 
perly cultivated. Their wine and oil are-in great repu- 
tation; their wool and filk admirably fine ; their fruits 
are large, and of an exquiſite taſte ; they abound in rich 
minerals, and the Pyrenean mountains furniſh wood and 
iron ſufficient to furniſh the ſea with their ſhips. Their ſet- 
tlements in America furniſh them with prodigious quanti- 
ties of gold and filver, filk, wool, ſugar, cochineal, cot- 
ton, ambergreaſe, cryſtals, emeralds, turquoiſes, balm, 
amber, bezoar ſtones, pearls, ſapphires, jaſpers, Brazil 
wood, oftrich-feathers, ebony, and a great variety of 
other rich merchandiſes. But, notwithſtanding their ſoil 
produces ſuch admirable wine and oil, it is not cultivated 
ſo much as it ought to be; their fine wool and ſilk is 
unwrought, and they import the manufaQtures made of it 
in England, France, Italy, or Holland. Beſides, the 
flotas and galeons they ſend to America are laden with 
the merchandiſes of theſe nations, the Spaniards being 
generally no more than their factors or agents: ſo that 
moſt of the plate that is brought from America, is ex- 
ported again, and diſtributed to foreigners. 

SPALATTO. A city and port-town of Dalmatia, ſituated 
on the gulph of Venice, in 17 deg. 45 min. of E. lon. 
and 33 deg. 16 min. of N. lat. 65 miles N. W. of Ra- 
guſa, ſubject to Venice. 

SPAN. A meaſure, taken from the ſpace between the 
thumb's end, and the tip of the little finger, when both 
are ſtretched out ; being eſtimated at 3 hands breadth, or 
9 inches inches. See Meaſure, 

SPANISH America. Spain has ſeveral extenſive domi- 
nions, both in North and South America: in North 
America are the three grand diviſions of Old Mexico, 
New Mexico, including California, and Florida ; and in 
South America are the grand diviſions of Terra Firma, 
Peru, Chili, and la Plata or Paraguay. 

The Spaniſh iſlands in America, are Cuba, part of Hiſpa- 
niola, Porto Rico, the Virgin iſlands, Trinity, and Mar- 
garetta, in the North ſea ; as alſo Chilo, the King's or 
Pearl iſlands, Juan Fernandez, and the Gallipago iſlands, 
in the South ſea ; beſides Golden iſland, Iſle of Pines, 
Samballas iſlands, and Baſtimentos, near Porto Bello, in 
Terra Firma, 
The Spaniſh territories upon the continent of America lie 
contiguous ; and, according to their accounts, extend 
from 45 degrees of N. lat. to the ſtreights of Magellan, 
in 54 deg. of S. lat. or about 5000 miles in length; but 
the breadth is very unequal, and in many places very un- 
certain, for in ſome parts it is 1500 miles broad, and in 
others not 100. 
The diviſion of Old Mexico has the three audiences of 
Galicia or Guadalajaras, Mexico, and Guatimala; the 
firſt contains the ſeven provinces of Guadalajara Proper, 
Zacatecas, New Biſcay, Cinoloa, Culiacan, Chametlan, 
and Xaliſco: the ſecond contains the nine provinces of 
Mexico Proper, Mechoacan, Panuco, Tlaſcala, Gua- 
Xaca, Tabaſco, Jucatan, Chizpa, and Soconuſco; and 
the third audience comprehends the fix provinces of Ve- 
rapaz, Guatimala Proper, Honduras, Nicaragua, Coſta 
Rica, and Veragua. 
The diviſion of New Mexico, including California, con- 


tains the provinces of New Mexico Proper, Apacheira, 


Sonora, California, and the peninſula. 

The diviſion of Florida contains the provinces of the 
Cherokee or Apalachian Indians, and the Cadaquio In- 
dians. 

The diviſion of Terra Firma has the nine provinces of 
Terra Firma Proper or Darien, Carthagena, St. Martha, 
Rio de la Hacha, Venezuela, Comana, New Andaluſia 
or Pavia, New Granada, and Popayon. 

The diviſion of Peru includes the provinces of Quitto, 
Lima or Los Reyes, and Los Charcos. 

The diviſion of Chili comprehends the provinces of Chili 
Proper, and Cuyo or Cuito. 


And the diviſion of La Plata, or Paraguay, contains the 


fix provinces of Paragua, Parana, Guiara, Uragua, Tu- 
caman, and Rio de la Plata. 
Gold and ſilver are the moſt precious commodities of 


South America, as ſkins and furs are of North Ame- 


rica. * 
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Fhe gold is of three ſorts, 'ingots, or | 
ſilver of two ſorts, bars and — 2 The 
The furs and ſkins are thoſe of be 
lynxes, and ſome others, 
Lys 'pearls cone from Mar 
ea, or from the iiles De las Perlas 
the South ſea; and the. emeralds from 7. lan 
Foy de Bogotta, a town of the new kingdo 
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The other more common commodities are ſupyr, , 

4 tobacco, Linger, 2 
caſſia, maſtic, aloes, ſpun or wool cotton, tortoiſ 0, 
Vigogne wool; buffaloes, cows, and goats hid el, 
latter dreſſed like Cordouan leather, and the — the 


reen; quinquina, cacao, vanilla, fey inde eh 
2 dying, inlaid work, and medicine n 
Campechy wood, yellow ſantal, ſafſafras Braf 2 
letto, guiacum, cinnamon, roſe-wood, fuſtel | th 
toc, Indian wood, and green ebony, ſalſaparilla; * 14 
kinds of balſam, that of Tolu, Copahu and Þ *S 
occidental bezoar, cochineel of three ſorts; at * . 0 ry 
rocou ; filveſtris, ipecacuanha, contra-yerya, ra 7 * 
blood, reſin, ambergreaſe, liquid amber u — thi 
wild nutmeg, quickſilver, ſal marinum, "Ca * * to 
phur ; ſeveral kinds of dry and liquid confects — g 1 * 
citrons, oranges, ſyrups of lemons ; tallow, vn wo. q — 
the Paraguay herb of two ſorts, jalap, W reſc 
pitch, and tar; olives, and oil of olives train why 
cheeſe, wheat, and all kinds of dry pulſe ; wins * r 110 f 
molaſſes, ſpirits, and Barbadoes water ; horke a A their 
and all kinds of cattle ; laſtly, woollen cloths fannek F wil 
bays of Peru; a kind of linen called by the Spain | : othe 
lienzo de la tierra, to diſtinguiſh it from foreign linens; 
and they make the like diſtinction with all foreign od: 
len manufactures, called by them parnzs de la tierra, u 
cloths of the country. | roud in | 
All theſe commodities neither grow, nor are found enen Dueen's- 
where ;- but ſome in one place, and ſome in another, ac land. 
cording as the ſoil and climate are proper for their pro The beſt 
duction and culture, rincipe ; 
Thus the mountains and rivers of Chili and Potoſi afor dwn of t 
moſt gold and ſilver; ſugar, tobacco, indigo, and ginge, this to 
are found in greater abundance in the Antilles iland ll Sevil 
than elſewhere; the richeſt furs come from Canals n which 
Acadia, Miſſiſſippi, and New England; and Buena. ind alon 
. St. Domingo, and the Havannab, yield tte del [here is 
eather. _ ; ort of to 
After this general obſervation upon the commerce d de open 
America, it may be proper to make two or three pattt ies, by 
cular ones upon that of Spaniſh America; the fil The grea 
whereof conſiſts in the entire excluſion, the Spaniards0 anna, tl 
all times have given to other nations, from all the pi be Trin 
in America belonging to the crown of Spain; an ec he Cana 
ſion ſo rigorouſly executed, that till the war for thei nes, m 
ceſſion of Spain, and the eſtabliſhment of Philip V. 9 anaries 


e graz ed 


er, caſſi 


iſe-(hell 


the throne of that monarchy, it endangered the lie merica, 
all thoſe who were not Spaniards, or * of hu d liquic 
to be detected in trading to the Spaniſh Indies; which t the v 
ſince the peace of Utrecht has been alſo renewed, © kind © 


with the conſent of France, and other nations therel 
intereſted. | — 
In;treating of Buenos- Ayres, a new moderation of 
law is mentioned, granted in favour of the Eng! 
ſiento company. | * 
However, notwithſtanding ſuch a peremptory 2 
and though none but the Spaniſh galeons and ſhips 
ſeen in their American colonies, it is certain thi 
has the leaſt ſhare in this trade; and that the kn 
French, and Dutch, whom the Spaniards would — | 
have it almoſt entirely to themſelves, under the 01 at tl 
Spaniſh merchants z who in this reſpect execute al de l. 
office of factors, but with an exactitude and fidellt Ul the V 
cannot be ſufficiently praiſed or admired. | 19551 can me 
The ſecond obſervation regards the three kinds of . other 
ſhips that trade to the Weſt Indies, namely, ile g ay 
the flot:, and the regiſter-ſhips. _ 4 110 | 
What has been ſaid already upon this matter, * ws te 
ſulted in the article of the commerce of Sab rio | 1 | 
ſequel under the commerce of the Havaunab, Pn ca 
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tenos-Ayres, Maracaiba, and chiefly Panama, See alſo 
eon, Flota, and Regiſter. | 


SpANSIH Iſlands of America. | 
Gtuated in the Atlantic ocean, between 74 and 87 
„ of W. lon. and between 20 and 23 deg. of N. lat. 
*o doo miles long, and about 70 broad. A long 
in of mountains divides it almoſt into two equal 
. from theſe mountains iſſue ſeveral rivers, and co- 
bos ſprings, rolling with their ſtreams and gravel a very 
ne gold, which leaves no room to doubt that there are 
nes of this metal; but which hitherto have not been 
n= no more than thoſe of filver and copper, which 
i; ſuppoſed may be found three leagues from St, Jago, 
ie capital of the iſland. : 
; the foot of the mountains are ſeveral extenſive fields 
1 meadows, called by the Spaniards ſavanas, wherein 
e grazed an infinite number of large cattle, both tame 
1 wild ; whoſe hides make the chief riches of the 
und, and are moſt eſteemed of all thoſe brought from 
e Weſt Indies. ; 
What the Spaniards call coraux, are a kind of parks 
here they feed hogs 3 which are uſually kept in the 
oods, to conceal them from the buccaneers. This 
akes one of the belt trades in the iſland, either at home 
abroad ; no meat being reckoned ſo ſound, and there- 
re preſcribed for ſick perſons preferably to all other 
inds. | 
p alſo in the midſt of the woods that the buccaneers 
re their materias, that is, the places where they retire, 
> kill wild beaſts, and dry their hides. 
e other commodities of the produce of Cuba, beſides 
ather, are ſugar, tobacco, tallow, dry confeCts, gin- 
er, caſſia, maſtic, aloes, ſalſaparilla, and ſeveral tor- 
iſe-ſhells, which, in the ſeaſon for laying their eggs, 
roud in great numbers about the little iſlands called the 
deen - Garden, not far from the coaſt of the great 
land. 
The beſt hides and leather are brought from Porto del 
rincipe ; as is the moſt excellent tobacco, from the little 
dyn of the Trinity, and that of the Holy Ghoſt. It is 
this tobacco that the Spaniards manufacture what they 
|| Seville ſnuff, giving it the preference to all others; 
n which account ſeveral ſhips are yearly laden with that 
ind alone. 
L here is alſo in theſe two towns a great trade of that 
ort of tobacco, called by the Spaniards cigarros, that is, 
de open leaves of this plant, which are ſmoked without 
ipes, by twiſting them about in the form of horns. 
| he greateſt traffic of all theſe commodities is at the Ha- 
anna. the port of Palma, Baracoa, Puerto, Scondido, 
he Trinity, and eſpecially at St. Jago, where ſhips from 
de Canaries come and take them in exchange for their 
nes, making their entire cargo thereof, either for the 
anaries theniſelves, or for Spain, or for ſome parts of 
merica, where they are nat common, particularly dry 
q liquid confects, which are readily bought up through- 
the whole coaſt of the North ſea. | 


paniſh iſlands, may be alſo ranked among the commodi- 
les of Cuba; being a kind of wild cinnamon, but whoſe 
ate borders more upon the clove than the real cinna- 
non. It is alſo uſed in medicine, and ſubſtituted in the 
oom of caſſia. | 
| Jago is the capital city of the iſland ; which, not- 
thſtanding, comes ſhort of the Havanna, both in trade, 
d the ſafety and beauty of its port : ſo that the gover- 
o-general of the iſland reſides in the latter town, which 
des it to be held by ſome as the real capital. | 
i, 0 the Havanna, called by the Spaniards St. Chriſto- 
Nu la Havanna, eſteemed by them as the key of 
1 e Weſt Indies, and the general ſtaple of the Ame- 
e nnd. that the galeons, the flota, and all 
. 1 er ſhips that make the commerce of the continent, 
Dong 2 American iſlands, are to touch in their 
win A they may all go together for Spain; after 
N - en in refreſhments for this voyage at the Ha- 
= o that it might be ſaid, that all the riches of 
"2 are aſſembled there, as well what belongs to 


„ | 
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kind of ſpice called canica, and which ſells well in the 


r 


the revenues of the King of Spain, as to the traders, 
which often amount to about five millions ſterling. 


As long as theſe veſſels are at the Havanna, which are 


about 50 or 60 of all capacities, a continual fair is held; 
whereby the inhabitants furniſh the galeons and flota 
with all neceſſaries, and ſend abroad ſeveral of the com- 
modities produced in their iſland, for their correſpondents 


in Spain; or which they exchange for other commodities, 


either European, or of the continent of America : in 


Which commerce abundance of piaſters are met with, 


brought from the continent, eſpecially of New Spain. 


When the time of departure comes, which is uſually in 
the month of September, the united fleets open the gulph 
of Bahama, making ſail for the height of the Azores, to- 


wards which they dire& their rout, to deſcend from 
thence to Cadiz by the help of the north-weſt and weſt 
winds, 

It is alſo from the Havanna, the ports of the Holy Ghoſt, 
the Trinity, and Santa Crux, that the greater part of the 


ſmall veflels depart, with which the inhabitants of Cuba 


trade to Campeachy, New Spain, and Florida; ſome 
even venturing to carry their merchandiſes into Spain, 


whence they bring back cloths, ſilk ſtuffs, linens, and 


other commodities. 


Hiſpamola, called more commonly St. Domingo, from the 


name of its capital, is ſituated between 67 and 74 deg. 


of W. lon. and between 18 and 20 deg. of N, lat. being 


about 420 miles long from caſt to weſt, and 120 broad 
from north to ſouth, 50 miles eaſt of Cuba, 70 miles eaſt 
of Jamaica, 60 weſt ot Porto-Rico, and 300 north of 


Terra Firma. 


Chriſtopher Columbus diſcovered Hiſpaniola in 1492, 
which was even the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Spaniards in 


America; this admiral having left there 30 or 40 ſoldiers 


in a bad ſort of a fort, which he built in haſte out of the 
remnants ot one of his ſhips. 

Columbus returned the year following ; when, finding his 
fort deſtroyed, and his men maſlacred by the iſlanders, 
he built a town, to which he gave the name of Iſabella : 


| ſome time after, he built the town of St. Domingo, which 


ſoon increaſed from the ruins of Iſabella, and ſome others 
deſtroyed by the Indians, who could not endure the 
cruelty and avarice of their new maſters, as they never 
were at eaſe in their new conquelt till they had deſtroyed 
all the antient inhabitants, to the number, as ſome ſay, of 
upwards of three millions ; ſo that at preſent not one of 
them remains. - 

The Spaniards, for a conſiderable time, remained ſole poſ- 
ſeſſors of Hiſpaniola : but, a little before the middle of 
the ſeventeenth century, the French came to divide it 
with them; and are now ſo well eſtabliſhed there, as to 
be capable of expelling the Spaniards in caſe they under- 
took to trouble them in their eſtabliſhment. Se the com- 
merce of the French in this iſland, under the article of French 
America. 

The principil commodities the Spaniards trade in upon 
this iſland, are hides, tallow, ſugar, ginger, cacao, wax, 
honey, ſome ambergreaſe, Braſil wood, and guiacum, 
which grow or are produced there, and Campeachy wood, 
which is brought from the continent; laſtly, citrons, 
oranges, and ſeveral other fruits, either ſold freſh, or of 
which excellent dry and liquid confects are made. 


There are alſo gold mines in Hiſpaniola, from which the 


Indians had the gold the Spaniards found in the hands of 
the caciques, when they arrived there; but ſince the en- 
tire deſtruction of the Indians, theſe mines became un- 
known; the gold got there at preſent being found among 
the ſand and gravel of the rivers and torrents, particu- 
larly near the town of St. Jago Cavalleros. 


The town of St. Domingo, ſituated in the ſouthern part 
of the iſland, at the mouth of the river Oſana, is the 


capital of what belongs to the Spaniards in Hiſpaniola, 


and the ſtaple of all commodities either foreign or do- 


meſtic ; the inhabitants of the other towns coming there 
to ſupply themſelves with thoſe of Europe, and the conti- 


nent of America, which arrive there on Spaniſh bot- 


toms, and alſo bring there their own to be embarked for 

Spain. * 

The Spaniards, for a conſiderable time, carried on the 
9A principal 
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principal commerce of theſe newly diſcovered lands in 
the town of St. Domingo : but the conqueſt of Peru on 
one ſide, and that of Mexico on the other, having firſt 
weakened it, it gradually declined ; ſo that its preſent 
trade is ſcarce ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of the Spaniſh 
inhabitants, whoſe number there is to the amount of 
20,000, comprehending mulattoes and ſlaves: 
The other parts of the iſland where there is any trade, 
are St. Jago Cavalleros, a country-town, whoſe inhabi- 
tants are almoſt all hunters, trading chiefly in hides and 
tallow, which they ſell at St. Domingo. 
Cotui is to the ſouth of St. Jago, where tobacco and cacao 
are cultivated ; beſides, it affords guiacum, cut by the in- 
habitants in the little iſland of Sarva, fix leagues diſtant 
from it, 
The town of Aſſo has ſome trade in hides and tobacco. 
Puerto de la Plata once enjoyed as extenſive a trade as St. 
Domingo ; but is now reduced to nothing, upon account 
of the buccaneers, who have ſeveral times deſolated theſe 
coaſts, They alſo aboliſhed the trade of the Conception, 
Vega, Monto-Chriſto, Salva-Leon, Zeybo-Colay, Aqua 
Jaquana, and ſome others, which are reſorted to no 
longer by Spaniſh ſhips. So that the inhabitants are ob- 
liged to carry their merchandiſe to St. Domingo aboard 
ſome ſmall veſſels, that venture at no great diſtance 
from land, | 
The ſalt-marſhes of St. Domingo are almoſt equally di- 
vided between the French and Spaniards ; but thoſe which 
are moſt abundant, and productive of the beſt ſalt, are at 
the bay of Ocoa, and Coridou, to the ſouth ; and at Ca- 
racol, Limonade, and Monto-Chriſto, to the north-eaſt. 
It is thought, if theſe ſalt-marſhes were as well cultivated 
as thoſe of Aunis, Bourneuf, Croiſil, and ſuch others in 
France, they might afford more ſalt than all the ſalt- 
marſhes in France, Spain, and Portugal together. 
Sal-gem is found in ſome mountains; but negle &ed with 
ſome other minerals, which might make a confiderable 
object of commerce. | 
Porto-Rico, is the ſmalleſt of the three large iſlands which 
the Spaniards poſſeſs in the North ſea ; being about 120 
miles long, and Co broad, fituated between 64 and 68 
deg. of W. lon. and in 18 deg. of N. lat, 
It was firſt ſimply called the iſle St. John by Chriſtopher 
Columbus, who diſcovered it on the feaſt-day of St. John 
the Baptiſt in 1493, in his ſecond voyage to the Welt In- 
dies; but it was afterwards called Porto-Rico; and a 
Spaniſh colony was ſettled there in 1510, either upon 
account of the port of its capital town, which is one of 
the moſt ſpacious, moſt commodious, and ſafeſt in all 
America; or upon account of the great quantity of gold 
then found in the mines of this iſland. 
At this time it affords little gold ; the mines having been 
either exhauſted, or neglected for want of workmen ; and 
the Spaniards exterminated, in leſs than 20 years, all the 
Indians on the iſland, who were upwards of 6c0,000. 
However, a little of this metal is always gathered there ; 
being found mingled in the ſand of ſome rivers, and eſpe- 
cially in the torrents that deſcend from the mountains, 
particularly in thoſe of Manatnabon and Cecubo. 
The chief trade of this iſland at preſent conſiſts in ſugar, 
ginger, ox and cow hides, ſpun or wool cotton, caſſia, 
maſtic, guaiacum, and mace; ſalt, for which there are 
excellent ſalt-marſhes ; oranges, freſh or confected le- 
mons, and all forts of cattle, | 
Its principal towns are Porto-Rico the capital, St. Ger- 
main, Arezibo, and Guadiamila : but all the trade with 
ſtrangers is carried on at Porto-Rico; which is to be un- 
derſtood only of the Spaniards, either European or Ame- 
rican, who ſend their ſhipping here. 
The inhabitants of the iſland go alſo themſelves with their 
merchandiſe to the continent and neighbouring iſlands : be- 
ſides, this iſland ſerves as a ſtaple for the contraband 
trade, which the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſevere prohibition, keep on footing with the 
Spaniards. 


What prevents commerce from flouriſhing in Porto- 


Rico to the degree that might be expected from-the fer- 
tility of the ſoil, are three terribles plagues whereto it 
is often expoſed ; namely, drought, which is ſometimes 


very great; hurricanes, which are y 


The Virgin iſlands, are fituated on the 


The iſland of Trinity, or Trinidad, 


Porto-Bells, This town is not ancient, 
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what the Spaniards formerly dreaded we frequen 


the d 
adventurers, or buccancers, who often cee *n; 
terrible ravages. orten commit f. 
Rico, and are very ſmall; or rather nr Po 
ren rocks, through which the paſſage is — er 
and they are ſcarce worth claiming by any na at difficy 
they are generally ſaid to belong to Spain, on; dg 


is ſeparated from g 


continent of Terra Firma, by the na hr 
Boco del Drago, 80 miles N. W. of 2 0g ald 
It lies between 60 and 62 deg. of W. Ion. and — was ta 
and 11 deg, of N. lat. being 90 miles long, and r The t 
The air is unhealthful ; but the ſoil is fruitful Oy de-Dic 
ſugar, tobacco, indico, cotton, ginger, 7 and m 
Margaretta, Marguaretta, or the Pear! | comm 
in 64 deg. of W, lon. and 11 deg. 30 mi f during 
60 miles north of the continent of Ys or fix 
200 weſt of Trinity; being 50 m princix 
FF be Thes 
his iſland has for a long time been fam The c 
hſhery ; as alſo thoſe of Cubagua and 8 ” the gal 
iſlands between it and the continent: but fn * let for 
1 " the ſeventeenth century, this fiſhery ing | ferent 
windled away, and is now reſorted only b | mentit 
men. | enn It is a 
It is thought that this fiſnery has been deſtroel ſome 3 
avarice of the Spaniards, who fiſhed out of ſeaſon, n — 
took indifferently all kinds of oyſters: beſides, the = __ 
bitants of theſe three unfertile iſlands, which are Ceftity Two | 
even of the benefit of freſh water, have been { Muri the m 
from time to time by the buccaneers, that they d. nn © 
doned both the forts and plantations they lad there, em — 
renouncing the fiſhery, which they could no longer (-i T his 
port without ſuch extraordinary expences, that no pref Chagr 


could be expected, league 
This fiſhery is always in the month of July; but nt & ducted 
formerly, under the inſpection of the King of Spit Ae 
frigates. the jon 
When this fiſhery firſt flouriſhed, there was fiſhed, dt Durin 
— with another, to the value of about 50, ooo l. f. 7 by 
ing; Which, not only thoſe belonging to merchants, but heg 
alſo the fifth belonging to the King, were all indifferenty pal | 
brought to Carthagena ta be drilled ; whence after of the 
they were ſent into Spain aboard the galeons, that uſual el 
__ there in their rout for Porto-Bello, and thence fu - * 
urope. f 
There is ſtill a pearl-fiſhery on the coaſt of Ranchem, — 3 
and in the river Hacha; where 10 or 12 barques r = l 
every year, accompanied by an Armadilla of 24 pie 2 
Cannon. : this uf 
Of theſe barques one is called the capitana; aboard 
which all the reſt are obliged to carry every night Fi 
they have fiſhed during the day; and it is allo w Cr 
2 that theſe pearls are brought and drilled. * 
P ear * 


Commerce of the coafls of Spaniſh America, en the Nod 


ſea. 


It would undoubtedly be too long, and perhaps us 
to enter into an exact detail of all the maritime 107 
where any trade is promoted in this part of Spanilb * 
rica: therefore, it may be ſufficient to repreſent n. 

only relative to the ſtaple-towns ; the principal of 
are, Porto-Bello, for Peru, and Caſtile de Olo; "a 
gena, for New Granada, and a part of Guatimak; 
Cruz, for all Mexico; Porto-Cavallo, for Hondurs, 

the other part of Guatimala; Maracaibo, for or 
and the neighbouring provinces ; Buener- Af _ 
raguay and Chili ; as alſo ſome others of leſs colieq 


; be made. | 
whereof ſome mention may alſo be m being bal al 
1584, to ſerve as a retreat for the Spaniſh lee an 


of Nombre-de-Dios, whoſe leſs advantage® 


and unwholſome air, proved very income 
European merchants of the flota; as alſo to 

nama, and the other parts of Spani 
It is ſituated on the North ſea, in the pro- 


. 


ſh America. 
ince 0! © 
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; or Darien, on the natroweſt part of the 

— which joins North and South America; in 82 deg. 
of W. Ion. and 10 deg. of N. lat. 70 miles north of Pa- 
nama, and 300 welt of Carthagena. a = 
The Spaniards began to build it about the time that Sir 
Francis Drake came to deſtroy this colony, after having 
taken and plundered the town of Nombre-de-Dios. 
The Engliſh plundered . it in 1591, but without deſtroy - 
ing it: in 1668 the Engliſh and French buecaneers made 
themſelves maſters of it, though at this time defended 
by three forts; but the Spaniards paid the ranſom in a 
conſiderable number of ſilver bars: laſtly, in 1739, it 
was taken by the brave Admiral Vernon. | 
The town is ſmall, and almoſt as unwholſome as Nombre- 
de-Dios : however, it has eaſily recovered all its loſſes, 
and may juſtly be eſteemed one of the richeſt places of 
commerce in the world; which is to be underſtood only 
during the continuance of its fair ; that is, for a month 
or fix weeks, while the galeons are there: beſides, the 
principal merchants reſide at Panama, on the South ſea, 
during the reſt of the year. N 
The concourſe of people is ſo great at Porto- Bello, while 
the galeons remain there, that the ſmalleſt ſhops are often 
let for 200 1. ſterling during this term, and a very indit- 
ferent chamber for 251. ſterling ; proviſions alſo aug- 
menting their price in proportion. 
It is alſo during this time that the air is the moſt unwhol- 
ſome ; there being ſeldom a year, while the fair conti- 
nues, but 500 perſons at leaſt die, eſpecially thoſe who 
come from Europe. 

Two thouſand mules are uſually employed in carrying 
the merchandiſes from Panama to Porto-Bello, and re- 
turn to Panama with thoſe brought from Europe by the 
flota. 

This commerce may be alſo performed by the river 
Chagre ; embarking the goods at Venta de Cruzes, 10 
leagues from Panama, upon flat-bottomed boats con- 
duſted by the mulattoes and negroes ; whereby the very 
difficult mountainous paſſage over land is avoided ; but 
the journey is. longer, eſpecially when the river is low. 
During the fair, every thing is ſold by wholeſale ; that 
is, by the peſo and piece, and not by the ell or pound. 
The gold and filver from Panama, which makes the prin- 
cipal loading of 2000 mules, is ſet down in the midſt 
of the fair; where it is weighed and marked by the offi- 
cers; remaining there till the departure of the fleet, 
with as much negligence as a parcel of ſmall value in 
the corner of à warchouſe. 


are all laid up in warehouſes, which make the bet- 
ter part of the buildings in the town ; all the Panama 


I. 

8 merchants having large houſes appropriated entirely for 

4d this uſe, as alſo ſeveral ſtables for the convenience of 
mules, and other beaſts of burden. 


While the galeons remain at Porto-Bello, or even before 
they arrive at Carthagena, a ſhip is detached, called the 
Royal patache, for collecting the tribute of the coaſt. 
his ſhip touches uſually at Margarita, Ponta Guyara, 
Maracaibo, Rio de 1a Hacha, Santa Maria, and ſeveral 
= Places that have little or no commerce with Porto- 

Bello. 
When the cargo of the galeons is adjuſted, the fleet ſails 
ul Carthagena : but this paſſage, though inconſiderable 
or its diſtance, was very dangerous when the Engliſh 
were maſters of the iſle of Providence, which they called 

t. Catharine's, 

3 the departure of the fleet from Porto-Bello, the 
ag's officers viſit the ſhips, that nothing may go aboard 
ut what has paid the King's fifth: though this is pro- 
A mere formality, there being always an under- 
oO between them and the merchants ; ſo that ſcarce 
ak an the half of the gold, filver, and other rich 
* andiſe embarked for Spain is declared: beſides, up- 
e arrival of the fleet in Spain, the European officers 


'* 2 unfaithful as thoſe of America, ſhutti 

| utting th 

Nes againſt the unloading of the ſhips. 3 
© Commodities 


Pago of their ſhi 


* 


wherewith the Spaniards make up the 
ps for America, conſiſt in all kinds of 


As to the European and American commodities, they 
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linens and cottons ; all ſotts of woollen and filk manu- 
ſactures, beſides hard and haberdaſhery wares; and, in 
general, all neceſlaries for the uſe of mankind ; whereby 


a large profit is obtained, ſome of them producing 300 


per cent. and others 100, and 150. 
Porto-Bello is one of the ports of Spaniſh America, to 
which, by the Aſſiento treaty, the Engliſh South ſea 
company was allowed to ſend a ſhip in the fair-time, to 
ſell there, in conjunction with the Spaniſh merchants, the 
commodities of Europe ; but this privilege is now re- 
trenched. 

The city of Carthagena is the capital of the province of 
the ſame name; ſituated on a peninſula near the ſea- 

- coaſt, 300 miles E. of Porto-Bello; to which it is not 
inferior for commerce, but much ſuperior in extent, the 
number of inhabitants, and its 1iches. F 
It is one of the beſt ports of the New World, fortified 
with the greateſt care by the Spaniards, becauſe the ga- 
leons are accuſtomed to retire there when obliged to 
paſs the winter in the Indies, 1 
Beſides this retreat of the galeons which entiches Car- 

- thagena, and promotes a conſiderable commerce there, 
it may be ſaid, that it has a fund of riches in itſelf; there 
being ſcarce any of the provinces of Mexico and Peru, 
wherewith it does not drive on a trade, either by ſea or 
land ; without mentioning that of the Engliſh of Jamaica, 
and the Dutch of Curacao, notwithſtanding all the vigi- 
lance of the Spaniſh guarda coſtas. 
All the revenues the King of Spain has out of Caſtile de 
Oro, and all the merchandiſes of private perſons, are 
tranſported to Carthagena, eſpecially from New Granada, 
to be ſent into Spain by the galeons. 
They deſcend to it by the great river of Magdalena ; on 
the banks of which, at fix leagues diſtance from the 
North ſea, is the office of receipt, called by the Spa- 
niards Baranca de Malambo, where all the European mer- 
chandiſes deſigned for New Granada are unloaded. 
The commodities of Caſtile de Oro conſiſt particularly 
in gold, ſilver, drugs, medicinal plants, and ſpice. 
Granada in particular has emerald-mines near the town 
of St. Foy de Bogatta ; from whence all thoſe came, of 
which the French made fo rich a booty when they took 
Carthagena in 1697. 
This town has alſo a direct and regular commerce with 
Lima, the capital of Peru, by mules, which paſs through 
the middle of New Granada. It has from Peru great 
quantities of gold and filver, in exchange for European 
commodities; which it ſends there, and receives, partly 
by the galeons, and partly by a contraband commerce 
with Jamaica and Curacao. 


To Carthagena is alſo ſent the greater part of the indigo, 


cochineel, ſugar, and cacao, gathered in the province of 
Guatimala ; the Spaniards reputing it ſafer to tranſport 
their merchandiſes on the lake of Granada, to Nicara- 
gua, and thence to Carthagena, than to ſend them through 
the gulph of Olce, in veſlels belonging to Honduras, 
where they were formerly more expoſed to the ravages of 
freebooters, | | 

It is alſo in this town that the trade of all the pearls fiſhed 
for in the North ſea is carried on. | 

Laſtly, Cuba and Hiſpaniola furniſh it with ſugar, to- 
bacco, confects, and eſpecially marmalades. The coaſt 
oppoſite the iſlands of Samballas receive from thence hogs, 
poultry, and other refreſhmonts. It has from the inte- 
rior part of the country, gold gathered in the torrents 
and rivers; aromatic gums, excellent balſams, either 
oozing of themſelyes from the trees, or extracted by in- 
ciſion; among others that of Tolu, a town five or fix 
leagues from the ſea; long pepper, uſually called Brazil 
pepper; excellent fruits, and even wheat, which not- 
withſtanding ripens with difficulty, upon account of the 
intemperature of the air, which is too rainy, and there- 
fore makes the ſoil over marſhy. 


Carthagena is one of the beſt peopled towns of the Spa- 


niſh American coaſts, containing generally 4000 Spa- 

niards, and upwards of 14,000 mulattoes and negroes. 
Vera Cruz, called alſo St. John of Ulva, from the name of 

its port, is ſituated towards the lower part of the gulph of 


Mexico, 
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Mexico, in the creek formed by the Yucatan, in 100 
deg. of W. lon. and 18 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 200 
miles S. E. of Mexico city. | 
But this is not the ſame Vera Cruz, whereby Hernando 
Cortez began the conqueſt of Mexico, with leſs than a 
hundred ſoldiers, when he had millions to engage, and 
where he ſunk his ſhips, to deprive the Spaniards of all 
hopes of returning to Yucatan or Cuba, and to oblige 
them to a _—_— of either conquering or dying : for 
the ancient Vera Cruz is fix leagues from the new one; 
for which it has been abandoned upon account of its col- 
rupt air, and the ſecurity of its port; though that of St. 
John is alſo ſubject to almoſt the ſame inconveniences, 

The new Vera Cruz might be ſaid to be a town of the 
greateſt commerce in all Spaniſh America ; its merchants 

| ſending ſhips to all parts of the North ſea, and all the 
iſlands. 

The flotilla annually arrives here from Spain, to receive 
the gold and filver of Mexico ; as alſo the rich merchan- 

diſe brought from the Philippines by the way of the Paci- 

- fic ocean. 

The number of the inhabitants is not conſiderable, amount- 
ing ſcarcely to 3000; but they are all opulent merchants, 
or factors of merchants in the Mexican trade. 
The time of the fair of Vera Cruz begins when the fleet 
arrives, and continues almoſt as long as the ſhips remain 
in the harbour: but the principal merchants reſide there 
only during this time, and retire afterwards up the coun- 
try, to avoid the wet ſeaſon. 
It is alſo at Vera Cruz that the fleet paſſes the winter, 
when it has been detained at ſea, Moſt commonly it has 
its cargo in April, to ſet ſail in May; but ſometimes its de- 
parture is put off till the month of Auguſt, according as 
the winds prove favourable, or purſuant to the danger 
- impending from European nations, with whom the Spa- 
niards might be at war. 
The embarkment always begins with the merchandiſe ; 
the gold and ſilver, for greater ſafety, being deferred till 
the laſt. Even when attacks might be apprehended in 
the harbour, the King's revenue, and merchants money, 
remain at Pueblo de los Angelos, a large town, 40 leagues 
from St. John de Ulva, from whence they are not brought 
till a little before the fleet ſets ſail. 

Porto Cavallo, or Porto Cabelo, is ſituated on the Caraccas 
coaſt, in 67 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 10 deg. 30 
min. of N. lat. where all the commerce of Spain and the 
North ſea is carried on with Guatalima, or Guatimala ; 
for the inhabitants of this town are almoſt all factors to 


the merchants of Guatalima ; and their houſes are chiefly: 


warehouſes for the reception of merchandiſe. 
This port is inconſiderable for the number of its inhabi- 
tants, but is the moſt famous for trade of all thoſe in the 
gulph of Honduras ; being ſituated near Rio-dolce, called 
alſo the river Guatalima ; not becauſe it waſhes this pro- 
vince, from which it is ſeparated by high mountains, 
but becauſe it ſerves for the commerce promoted by it, 
Some lighters convey the commodities of Spain as far as a 
ſmall town built at the foot of theſe mountains ; from 
whence, by a cauſeway cut through rocks, they are 
tranſported on mules to Guatalima; and, as it is by the 
fame way that the commodities of the country arrive at 
Porto Cavallo, this ſmall ſtaple- town is called the Port de 
Golfo-dola, or the gulph of Honduras. 
The Spaniſh ſhip which brings the commodities of Eu- 
rope here, is one of thoſe called regiſter-ſhips ; becauſe 
the freighters purchaſe from the India-houſe the privilege 
of trading to certain American ports, and which privilege 
is regiſtred. 
This ſhip is uſually a hulk of 7 or 800 tuns, laden with 
moſt kinds of commodities, but eſpecially with iron and 
ſteel; paper for printing and writing; linens, fine cloths, 
filks, ſaffron, oil, ſerges, ribbands, and thread, with 
ſome ſmall hard haberdaſhery and glaſs wares ; the 
laſt of which are uſed for treating with the Indians of 
Honduras and Yucatan ; the whole amounting ſometimes 
to about 50,0001. ſterling in all theſe commodities, 
The commodities from Guatalima are gold, ſilver, co- 
chineel, indigo, leather, ſalſaparilla, jalap, mechoachan, 
cacao, cotton, balſam, a kind of petrol-oil, and paſtel: 


[ 


But cochineel, indigo, and, ſilver, come 
armed patache ; being eſteemed the richeſt 


. Guatalima, is both ſold as a merchandiſe a 


20, 30, and ſometimes 400 being given pu 


Maracaibo, is a city and port· town of the 


its port is excellent, and its merchants ſo rich that the, 
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- and killed only for their ſkins. 


Merida, and ſome other towns ſituated upon the fron- 


- the lake of Maracaibo, are filk*, linens, wire, hu 


Buenos- Ayres, is ſituated in 60 deg. of W. lon. and 36 cg; 


tyed up, and ſold by the pound; Joaf and powd 
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uſually in 
wherein the European ſhip is to make its n 


It ſhould not be omitted, that cacao, in the provi 
ce of 


nd paſſes fy 
, but alſo the 
modities; 10 

rſuant to the 


money; for they not only ſerve the Indi 
Spaniards, in purchaſing ſeveral Cinall: —— 


value of the thing. 
Province of 

ra Firma, ſituated on the weſt-ſide of th Ter 

caibo, in 70 deg. of W. lon. and 10 3 od Aar. 

N. lat. 130 miles E. of Rio de la Hacha. 4 

The town is ſmall, but well built, in the modern 


build, rigg, and-freight ſhips, whic 
America, and go — to | ac n all pam o 
As this town has the privilege of a regiſter ſhip, wy; 
comes every year to take away the commoditi.? y 
country, and brings thoſe of Europe; the in} ts 
keep ſeveral barks of 25 or 30 tons, with —— 
collect along the coaſts of this lake, where the 1 they 
veral plantations, the various productions of 4 = ſe 
as tobacco, cacao, ſugar, and indigo, with which on? 
fll their warehouſes till the arrival of the Spaniſh oy 
ſeveral green hides are alſo got there, the paſtures 8 | 
excellent for large cattle, which are grezed in — 
J 


This place is likewiſe the ſtaple for the commodite, g 


tiers of New Granada and Venezuela, But it is from Me. 
rida that all the gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones are 
brought, which are ſeen at Maracaibo; and from Gin. 
tart are brought the beſt tobacco, and moſt excellent 
cacao, of the continent of Spaniſh America, 

The commodities proper for the bay of Venezuela, and 


bandmens implements, with hard and haberdaſhery ware, 


of S. lat. being one of the moſt conſiderable ports in the 
province of La Plata: it lies on the ſouth hore of the 
river Plata, 50 leagues within the mouth of it, and yet 
here the river is ſeven leagues broad. 

The Spaniards were at ſome difficulty to eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves in this port, which they often abandoned ſince the 
time they laid the firſt foundation of it in 1535, and 
which they could not quietly poſſeſs till 1582, wien the 
Indians were obliged to yield to theſe new maſters, 
The town contains about 4000 houſes, all built wit 
mud-walls, and covered with tiles; except fifty whichar 
made of brick. | 
The inhabitants acquire great wealth, by commercebot 
at home and abroad. Their interior commetce 15 wit 
Paraguay, Chili, and Peru; the exterior being fir wit 
Brazil, where the merchants of Buenos-Ayres ſend thei 
ſhips, tho' they receive no goods from the Portugueſe: 
ſecondly, with the Spaniards of Europe, who ſend ther 
ſeveral of their regiſter ſhips : and thirdly, ſhips aloe 
ſeveral parts of Spaniſh America reſort to this bun; 
where the Aſſiento ſhips were at liberty to come. 
The principal commodity brought from Buero. 
and of which the greateſt profit is made, are _ 8 
of wild bulls, that is, the hides of theſe animals wn ; 
hair on, and without being tanned ; which G0 : 
uſually but about 48. ſterling after all duties are Pi 
are ſold in Europe for 1 l. ſterling. 2 1 
Cochineel from Peru, of an indifferent dunn e 
reckoned another of its commodities; 48 alſo Ves 
wool from Peru; and the copper of Coquimbo. ab 
The other commodities with which the ner 
up their cargoes are the Paraguay- herb; = fur 


; inbabitalt 
ſpun cotton and yellow wax; all which the = | 
have from the town of Corientes and + 94S 
former being 500, and the latter 250 eag 


Buenos-Ayres. 
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From theſe two towns are alſo brought . Ir 
ton cloths, called lienzo della tierra by the dp 
toconnis by the Indians; but they are * 
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dities er for Corientes and Paraguay; 
„ e ribhands, taffetas, linens, 
— ſtockings, Engliſh flannels, caſtor-hats 3 
woolten cloths, and flannels of Peru and Quito; all which 
are birtered for the above mentioned commodities of Co- 
nentes ani Paraguay ; no money being ever received, ot 
ſeen in either of theſe two towns. 1% 
The merchants who carry on the trade of Corientes, load 
their merchandife on carts, and carry them back the ſame 
way; tho' they have fifteen of fixteen rivers to paſs, over 
which they ſwim their oxen, and make uſe of rafts fot 
their merchandiſe,and-carts ; or even, in caſe of neceſſity, 
they build theſe rafts by diſmounting their carts. 
The town of Corientes is half way from Buenos- Ayres to 
Paraguay; and the commerce of this laſt town, beſides 
the difficulties of rivers common to it with the other, has 
alſo ſome peculiar ones; thoſe who undertake it being 
uſually two years in the journey; becauſe each crop of 
the Paraguay-herb, which is the principal object of this 
trade, and which yearly amounts to about 160,000 l. 
erling, having an advance ſale, they muſt always ex- 
pet a ſecond, without reckoning the prefents they are 
obliged to make to the governors, and to thoſe who are 
maſters of the beſt kind; yet, ſetting atide the extortions 
they are expoſed to, they ſell the commodities they give 
in exchange at more than 300 per cent. profit. | 
The town of Santa-Fe is the ftaple for the Paraguay herb, 
and the other commodities that come from Corientes and 
Paraguay, deſigned for Peru and Chili; the merchants 
bringiog only to Buenos-Ayres what is to be conſumed 
or ſold there, whereby they avoid a double payment of 
the duties of importation and exportation, if all was to 
be tranſported there to be ſent to the South Sea. 
All the gold and ſilver found at Buenos-Ayres is brought 
there by the merchants that tiade to Chili and Peru; 
with which laſt country, the merchants of Buenos-Ayres 
drive on a conſiderable trade in cows and mules. 
Laſtly, the merchants of Buenos-Ayres ſend to the Bra- 
zils corn, biſket, ſalt fleſh, or dried before the ſun ; and 
get in exchange ſugar, tobacco, indigo, and other pro- 
ductions of the country, with wine, and ſome commodi- 
ties from Portugal. 5 
The bay of Campeachy, and the coaſt of Carracos, may 
alſo be included among the places of the Spaniſh Ameri- 
can commerce in the North ſea. : 
It is in the firſt that the wood, ſo eſteemed in Europe for 
dying black and violet, is found, 
Thetown of Campeachy, the metropolis of the country, 
was formerly the ſtaple of all the wood of this kind ; and 
the Indians of the neighbourhood were employed to cut 
it at a real, or 5 2 d. ſterling a day; which was of great 
profit to the maſter, this wood ſelling then at 120 l. ſter- 
ling per ton, 
When the Engliſh poſſeſſed themſelves of Jamaica, and 
known the value and uſe of this wood, they at- 


t perceiving that the places where the Spaniards uſed 
to cut it were well fortified, and the coaſts guarded againſt 


15 my attempts of their taking it away as before; they choſe 

det for themſelves a place to continue this trade in the neigh- 

5 bourhood of the lake Triſte, where they engaged in their 
re 


ſervice the Indian cutters of this coaſt, 
ſome Engliſhmen eſtabliſhed themſelves. 
e commodities where with the Engliſh people of Jamaica 
| pay their cutters of Campeachy-wood, are rum, ſaws, 
atchets, hats, ſtockings, ſhoes, knives, and other ſmall 
| hard and haberdaſhery wares. | 
he Spaniards keep always on footing the commerce of 
is wood, and ſeveral other commodities, in the town 
of Campeachy, where their ſhips go yearly to be freighted 
with wood; as alſo with ſeveral Kinds of carpenters tim- 
<> Wax, ſugar, caſſia, ſalſaparilla and leather. 

e coaſt of Carracos is productive of all kinds of al- 
monds, or of the cocoa- nuts of which chocolate is made 
dom whence the Dutch have the greateſt part of the co- 
Da they bring into Europe. 


ho' this coaſt ſeems a long chain of mountains, it has 
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among whom 


' tempted to divide the trade thereof with the Spaniards : 
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ſeveral vallies where the inhabitants of Carracaos, capital 
of the country; make the Negroes cultivate the trees that 
produce the cocoa, whoſe nuts, tho* much ſmaller than 
thoſe which grow in ſome other places of America, are 
more eſteemed. . | 

This fruit is almoſt the only merchandiſe of this coaſt : 
however, hides are another commodity ; as alſo ſilver, 
which in reality is a contraband merchandiſe for ſtrangers; 
yet exported yearly in great quantities, by the Engliſh of 
Jamaica, and the Dutch of Curaco, as well as cocoa, 
eſpecially by the latter, who every year ſend there ſeveral 
ſhips of 30 and 40 tons. | 

Cloths of flax and hemp from Europe, and cottons from 
the Eaſt Indies, are very good articles for this commerce. 

Brandy, earthen-ware, and ſeveral commodities from 

England, France, and Holland, are likewiſe brought 
there, of which great profits are made; tho' the people of 
Jamaica, and thoſe of Carracaos, have them often, tho” at 
the ſecond and third hand : but the greateſt profits are for 
ſuch Dutch veſſels as trade there directy trom Holland. 
Cocoa ſerves for money upon the coaſt of Carracos, in the 
ſame manner as it does at Campeachy, and all along the 
bay. | ? 

x + of the coaſts Spaniſh America on the South Sea, 

That part of the ocean which is entered from the North 

ſea, thro* the ſtraights of Magellan, de le Maire, or 
Brouvers, and waich waſhes the fouth coaſts of A nerica, 
from theſe ſtraights to the iſle of California, is called the 
South Sea: it is alſo called the Pacific ſea; the ſea of Ce- 
phalonia; and the ſea of J<fſo: but only ſo when ſome 
part or other is ſpecified 3 the name of South Sea, when 
it is ſpoke of in general, comprehending all. 
The principal towns of commerce pofſ=tled by the Spani- 
ards on theſe coaſts, are from Chili to New Spain; being 
Baldivia, La Conception, Valparaiſa, Arica, Lima, and 
Callao its port, Panama, Acapulco, and la Navidad, 
Among theſe chief places, there are alſo a great number 
of (mall ports; which are either {taples for the more in- 
land towns, or ſerve for the neighbouring trade of the in- 
habitants. | | 

Of theſe ſmall towns, the moſt remarkable are, Auroca, 
Lavelia, Guiarma, Paita, Rio-Tomba, Selaquez, the 
Trinity, St. Michael, Tomaco, Sanſonat, Sagno, Naſca, 
Piſca, Pachacama, Barbacoa, Tecoantepeque, Nicoya, 
Chiricito, and ſome others. 

Theſe laft ſhall be only touched upon, as they merit a 
leſs detail than the reſt; which, for the better part, are 
as ſo many publick ſtorehouſes, not only for the com- 
modities of Chili, Peru, and New Spain; but alſo for 
thoſe of the Eaſt Indies, and the Philippine iſlands, where- 
with their commerce is very conſiderable, 

The towns of Baldivia, Conception, and Valparaiſa, are 
ſituated upon the coaſt of Chili; it being in their ports that 
all the commerce of this kingdom with that of Peru is 
carried on. 

Baldivia, called alſo Valdivia, is the firſt town on the coaſt, 
after having cleared the ſtraights of Magellan: Arauca, 
where the Spaniards keep a garriſon of, 500 men, to ſtop 
the inroads of the revolting Indians, being more up the 
country, and having no port. 

Baldivia is fituated two leagues from the ſea, in 80 deg. 
of W. lon. and in 40 deg. of S. lat. between the branches 
of the two rivers, which at their mouth form one of the 
fineſt and fafeſt ports of all this coaſt. | 
The gold mines, which ate not far diſtant, being the moſt 
abundant and richeſt of Chili, made it formerly very 
famous ; but the revolt of the Arauca Indians who took 
it in 1599, and could not afterwards be ſubjected, greatly 
diminiſhed both its reputation and commerce; tho' the 
Spaniards are re-eſtabliſhed there; and keep up a garriſon 
of 200 men. 
Its chief trade by ſea is to Lima, the capital of Peru, 
where it ſends yeatly eight or ten ſhips of 4 or 500 tons, 
laden with all the commodities of the country ; particu- 
larly dreſſed ox and goat hides, tallow, ſalt fleſh, and 
corn. The returns of theſe ſhips are wines, ſugar, cocoa, 
ſpice, and all kinds of European commodities, that arrive 
at Lima from Porto-Bello by the way of Panama, 
Its inland commerce is with St. Jago, the capital of Chili; 
| 9 B whereby 
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whereby it receives from Buenos- Ayres the ſeveral com- 
modities already mentioned in treating of the trade of this 
town on the North ſea. tg: 
La Conception, is 60 leagues from Baldivia, and 70 from 
St. Jago; being ſituated in 79 deg. of W. lon. and 37 
deg. of S. lat. The port is in the form of a horſe- ſhoe, 
from whence it is called by the Spaniards Della Herradura, 
and is 5 leagues from the town, where lighters come up by 
the river Andalian that runs thro” it. 
The mines of Quilacoya and Quilacura are but four 
leagues diſtant z and la Eſtancia del Re, where the chief 
lavaderos of the kingdom are found, is not far off. 
The inhabitants of the Conception graze abundance of 
goats, but chiefly for their tallow and ſkins; of which 
laſt they make a kind of morocco leather, called Cordouan : 
they are both ſent to Lima, from whence, by Panama 
and the river Chagre, they are tranſported to the North 
ſea. The other commodities they trade in are not much 
different from thoſe of Baldivia; except wool and cloths, 
and other ſtuffs manufactured in the country. 
The ſhips ſent yearly by the inhabitants of the Concep- 
tion to Peru, amount to ten or twelve, and make almoſt 
the ſame returns as thoſe of the other town. 
La Conception has ſome trade with the nation of the 


Puelches ; which, tho' not ſubject to, are in peace with 


the Spaniards, 

Valparaija, is a little town fituatcd. on a bay of the ſame 
name, at the mouth of the river Topocalina, in 77 deg. 
of W. lon. and 33 deg. of S. lat. ſerving as a port to 
St. Jago, the capital of Chili, which is built upon the ſame 
river 15 leagues from the ſea. 

From the port of Valparaiſa are embarked for Peru all the 
revenues of the King of Spain at Chili, and all the effects 
of private perſons deſigned for the North ſea z conſiſting 
particularly in gold from the mines near Baldivia, and the 
Conception; or thoſe of Tiſtil, between V alparaiſa and 
St. Jago. 5 | 

- Turquoiſes alſo are brought to Lima, found in an excellent 

rock open in the valley of Copiapo, ſituated in the north 
part of Chili. | 
As the ſhips which bring theſe treaſures are uſually con- 
voyed by ſome armadillas, merchants are accuſtomed to 
uſe this convoy for ſending the teſt of their commodities 
to Lima, and the other ports of Peru ; from whence they 
return with the productions of the country; as alſo a great 
number of piaſters, which ſerve them in their commerce 
with Buenos-Ayres ; and they likewiſe bring ſuch com- 
modities as arrive there by the way of Panama. 

Quintero, and Coquimbn, are alſo two maritime towns of 
Chili, where ſome trade is promoted; eſpecially in the 
latter, near which there is à mine of the copper called 
by way of diſtinction Coquimbo copper, of which all the 
artillery of Peru and Chili is made. The harbour of Co- 
quimbo is excellent, which is what brings it a great trade; 
its own neighbourhood alone being able to ſupply this 
trade, as corn, oil, pitch, cotton, the herb that ſerves 
for cordage, and cloth; beſides moſt kinds of fruit and 
legumes, which are found there in great plenty. | 

Arica, is ſituated in 70 deg. 20 min. of W. lon. and 18 deg, 
20 min. of S. lat. in the province of los Charcas in Peru. 
Tho' this town, with regard to the number of inhabitants, 
and the beauty of its buildings, is one of the leaſt conſider- 
able of Peru; yet there is ſcarce one where, in as ſhort a 
time, a richer commerce can be ſet on foot. 

It is true, the riches of Potoſi, and the other mines of 
Charcas, paſs no longer thro' Arica; being tranſported 
directed to Lima, as the ſureſt way, and leaſt expoſed to 
the inſults of freebooters: yet this is no impediment to 
the trade of Arica, which is ſituated 70 leagues from the 
city of Potoſi, and ſerves it for a port. 

The Spaniards call thoſe beaſts of burden uſed at Arica, by 
the name of pecos. They are of a fingular figure, and 
a kind known only in Peru ; being ſtronger and higher 
than the largeſt ſheep in Europe, which they ſomewhat 
reſemble, and whereby they have acquired the name of 
Peru ſheep. The weight they can carry is about 150 Ib, 
and if they are overloaded, they would fooner ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be killed than riſe from the ground, where they 
remain kneeling, till the load is ſettled on their back. 
Theſe animals are uſed for tranſporting the merchandiſe 
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ſent 


by fea to Arica, for the ſupport of the (1.1 
Potoſi, and the working of the bmines. d fababitans 
to this famous town are ſeen continual] don the rea 


.cos, Who are thus employed entirely 2 of pe. 


There art every four leagues large vill 

ventas, for ſo the inns are called, where care 

all neceſſary proviſions for theſe beaſts ker yg for 
. ductors ; for theſe animals are. only able to ws IM 
journey in a day. | ſuch 
It is alſo the pecos that are employed to b 

rals to the mills, and, — Arg —_— — the mine. 

the number of theſe animals, whereof one In 7 en 
| way conduct a hundred; having this common nike 
whom they reſemble, that they love compan a 

in flocks. aue, *.. 
The commodities tranſported from Lima, and (| 

ports of Peru, to Arica for Potoſi, are cloths 2 i 0 
from Europe; others from Quito, where 8 eee 
woollen manufaQtures of Peru: gold, ſilver fl A 
cotton (tuffs ; the laſt made in the country, and the 
firſt brought from Spain in the galleons: flour, corn F 

mace; acicoca, an herb uſed inſtead of that of Para - 
wines of Araquipa, the beſt of Peru, where the * f 

Spain has allowed the planting of vines: oil, olives, — 

ter, cheeſe, ſugar, ſalt, mercury, confeQs, and ſyry ; 
laſtly, all kinds of hard-ware, and iron utenfils for bob. 
hold furniture, and the working of the mines, 

All this merchandiſe is paid for in mine-money ; the town 
of Potoſi, called alſo the Imperial city, being ſituated in 
ſo barren and ingrateful a country, as to furniſh nothing 
of itſelf for trade; had not the neighbouring mountains 
been incxbauſtible in mines of ſilver, which have made 
it the moſt beautiful, the beſt peopled, and the mok 
abundant in all neceſſaries of any city in Peru; the num- 
ber of its inhabitants amounting to upwards of 60,000, 
among which there are at leaſt 10,000 Spaniards, 

As from this town the ſilver circulates throughout all the 
reſt of Peru, there is ſcarce a place in this extenſive em- 
pire that does not contribute to maintain its plenty. Car- 

riages are conſtantly met with on the high roads for Po- 
toſi, conducted at leaſt by 2000 Indians, who keep up 
its commerce with Arica ; and upwards of 10,c00 others 
who come from Lima, Cuſco, and ſeveral other towns 
and villages of the country, ſometimes more than 200 
leagues of. 

Areguippa. A town of Peru, ſituated in 73 deg. df V. 
lon. and 17 deg. of S. lat. 220 miles 5. E. of Lim. 

The anchorage of its port is good; but the entrance nate 
row and difficult. It is in this port that the greater pit 
of the produce of the ſilver of los Charcas, and tie 
mines of Potoſi and Porto, are embarked for Lime and 
Panama; which promotes a very conſiderable commercy 
and almoſt the beſt of this coaſt. VARs: 

Lima and Callao. Lima, called in Spanith, Cividad els 
Reyes, is the cap'tal of Peru. It received the firſt = 
from the valley wherein it is built ; and the ſecond, 4 
cauſe the colony which Francis Pizarro ſent there 
1533, arrived on the day of Epiphany, popularly © 
the day of the kings. 1 n& 
This city is ſituated in 76 deg. of W. lon. an 1 
30 min. of S. lat. on the banks of the river wi 

miles S. of the Pacific. ocean, and of the pr 1 
Callao. It is a place of the greateſt commerce, x 1 bein 
South America ; all the riches of Peru and 4 , 
brought there from the ports of the Conception» uche 
rica. The greateſt part of the merchandiſe * * 
for Porto-Bello and Vera Cruz are alſo _— "tht 
from the one by the Panama ſhips; and from 
by thoſe of Acapulco. le 
The inland <3, 219M of Lima 1s not leſs _— 
extending not only into all the provinces © =_ 
empire; but alſo to Buenos-Ayres and Cart ond! 

The inland commerce of Lima is partly calm " 
Spaniards, and partly by the Indians, t © the Span 
more liberty here than in any other _ bt tribote, ot 
dominions ; being obliged only to pay 2 1 
two picos of ſilver, and a pullet, wort 
half a piece of ſtuff whereof they M? de king 
all which they pay every ſix months to ts what is f. 

The Spaniards trouble themſelves only a ir 
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; leaving all other particulars to the In- 
import 5 * all the work of arts, trades, and 
* ; it being a rare thing with a Spaniard to demean 
himſelf in any of theſe points. 1 1 
It is alſo the Indians that work in all the Peruvian woo 
Jen manufacture; wherein are employed the precious 
Vigogoe and Pecos wools; of which they make carpets, 
tries, cloths, and ſerges, not in the leaſt inferior jto 
* of Europe in the workmanſhip, but much ſuperior 
in point of induſtry; eſpecially with regard to thoſe that 
ma no wrong fide : but the cloths of Quito are thoſe 
tation, 
3 place of Lima, wherein the Indians trade, is 
alled Pobel-Carcado, from the name of the quarter of 
the town, where all the Indian artizans have their habi- 
ations and ſhops, to expoſe to ſale their reſpective merchan- 
diſe; and where thoſe from the adjacent country ſell their 
legumes, as onions, cabbage, ſallads, radiſhes, cucum- 
elons, &c. 8 
1255 de los Cavallos is another place where the cattle 
market is kept, eſpecially of horſes, mules and aſſes ; for 
which there are ſpacious and fertile paſtures in the flat 
| of Peru, | | 
The doth-merchants have a market-place of their own; 
where are none but ſhops belonging to thoſe of their pro- 
n. 
15 town-houſe is a place of aſſembly for merchants to 


der the denomination in other European mercantile towns 
of exchange. 2 12. 

The commerce of the Spaniards conſiſt principally in 
geld and filver 3 in ſtuffs, and European commodities z 
in cloths, and ſerges of the country; in wines, corn, 
flour, mercury, oil, olives, ſugar, conſerves, ſyrups, 
confects, India wheat, ſalts, lemons, oranges, dry hh, 
cattle, cotton, and timber for houſe and ſhip- building; 
beſides pearls and precious ſtones. 


of Potoſi, Oruco, T arapaca, Chocolocora ; and mer- 
cury from Europe, as alſo from Tuanca-Beluca, 40 
leagues from Lima. | 
They have their ſtuffs from Quito, and the villages of the 
mountains that border upon their capital; likewiſe cotton, 
and the cloths made of it from the neighbouring plains. 
Araquippa, Vea, Piſco, and Naſca, furniſh them with 
vines: as do Xaura, Cuſco, Caneto, and Guemangua, 
with cattle, 

The ſugars, confects, ſyrups, and conſerves, are made 
at Jamanga and Guara : wheat, flour, and India corn, 


the villages near Lima : dry fiſh from Paita ; carpenters 
timber from Quiaquil, but cut in the iſland of Gallo, 
Wiich is near it; ſalt from the ſalt-marſhes of Guara, 
om two other ſalt pools mentioned elſewhere, and from 
the mountains. 


afily, oils and olives from all the ports of the coaſt, from 


lled Arica to Lima. 

for the precious ſtones and pearls, part of the latter 
dey; ne hed for at the iſlands de las Perlas, in the South ſea ; 
1, 0 


and part is brought by the way of Panama from the fiſhe- 
of Margarita or Rancheria, in the North ſea: the former 
being found in ſeveral mines, rocks, and rivers of Peru. 
— the denomination of precious ſtones, Which, as 

© 38 gold and ſilver, pay a fifth to the king, are com- 
Fedendey not only all ſtones of luſtre ; but alſo bezoards, 
7 coal, the loadſtone, jet, arcanſon, and vitriol. 


ie lilver of Peru is both a coin and merchandiſe. 
coined ſilver is j 


th 


| The 
n piaſtres, called Peruvian, to diſtinguiſh 
em from thoſe of Mexico, called Mexican. 
ne mercantile {il 


We royal mint, 
His metal, wh 
0 What is calle 


to denote the weight and ſtandard. 

ether money or merchandiſe, makes a part 
— ed at Peru the flota of ſilver. The other 
pars n gold ingots, or coined gold, which comes 
"ok 85 Cuſco, ſome other places of Peru, and Caſ- 


de commoditi 
les, have no 
iaabitan 


es of the Manilles, China, and the Eaſt 
; t been ranked among thoſe whercia the 
's of Lima trade; becauſe the greater part are 


treat of their commerce, and anſwers to what goes un- 


Gold comes to them from Chili, Caſtile de Oro, Cuſco, 
and ſome other provinces of Peru; Silver from the mines 


come from the ſame place; as alſo from Varancas and 


ver is in quinted bats, and ſtamped at 
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reputed contraband for Peru: the othets being meritioned 
in the following paragraph. 

Callao. The port of Lima, ſituated on a little iſland op- 
poſite to the city, about ſix miles below it; being a ſpa- 
cious and very ſafe harbour, without either ſhallows or 
rocks; and has two channels, the one for large ſhips, by 
doubling the iſle Lobos that covers it; and the other for 
barks and ſmall veſſels, by paſſing thro' a narrow canal, 
which lies between the iſland and the continent. 

Two fleets, both having the name of filver fleets, are 


equipped 383 in this port; one for Arica, and the 
other for Panama. 
The fleet for Arica departs from Callao towards the end 
of February; and, after having taken in the ſilver of the 
mines of ,Potoſt, returns to Lima towards the end cf 
March, or the beginning of April ; much about the ſame 
time that the ſhips of Valparaiſa bring there the revenues 
of Chili. | 
As ſoon as this fleet is returned, and the ſhips from Chili 
arrived, the goods are unloaded till a proper ſeaſon offers 
for going to Panama: the leaſt important are depoſited in 
' warehouſes ; the gold, ſilver, and what is moſt precious, 
being carried to Lima on waggons, and beaſts of bur- 
den, wherewith the road to Callao is full during the 
whole year; but particularly in the three or four months 
of the arrival, and departure of the fleets. 
It is alſo during the months of March and April, that the 
\ gold, filver, and merchandiſe from all the provinces of 
Peru, arrive by land at Lima, for Porto-Bello ; to be ready 
at the departure of the fleet from Panama. 
The departure of this ſecond fleet is always in the begin- 
ning of May; and it is uſually by two thirds ſtronger, 
either in meichant-ſhips or men of war, than that of 
Arica ; becauſe, beſides the ſole riches of Potoſi brought 
by the fleet of Arica, that for Panama is alſo laden with 
all the King's revenues, and the effects of the traders of 
Chili, Peru, and a great part of the other kingdoms of 
South America. 
It is by the return of this fleet, that all the merchandiſe 
for Peru and Chili arrive at Lima; and it is from thence 
that, by ſea or land, they are ſent to the places of their 
deſtination. 
Beſides the two fleets for Arica and Panama, a 20 gun- 
ſhip is equipped every year at Callao for Acapulco, a 
famous port of New Spain; by which the Mexican Spa— 
niards drive on a great trade with the Philippine iſlands, 
and receive Chineſe and Eaſt India commodities. 
This ſhip arrives at Acapulco a little before Chriſtmas, 
with cocoa, pieces of eight, and quickſilver : the mer- 
chandiſe for return received from the hulks that come 
from the Manilles, are ſpice, ſilks, callicoes, white cot- 
ton cloths, and a few other Eaſt India commodities. But 
this commerce is contraband with regard to all others not 
concerned in this ihip ; and the court of Spain has prohi- 
bited it the reſt of Peru, under very ſevere penalties; for 
fear it ſhould diſcredit that of South America with Spain, 
by the way of Panama and Porto-Bello. 
Before the Engliſh and Dutch, and aſter them the 
French freebooters, troubled the protound ſecurity 
which the Spaniards on the coaſt of tne South ſea 
lived in, almoſt all their trading ſhips on this ſea were 
mounted with no large arms: but at preſent the Lima 
merchants have forty ſhips, carrying irom {ix to twenty 
pieces of cannon ; belides ſeveral other ſmall ſhips pretty 
well armed. | 
It is with theſe two kinds of ſhips that they frequent all 
the coaſts of this fea, making uſe of the light tips tor 
| ſhort voyages, and the armed for long ones; that is, to 
the ſouth as far as Baldivia; and to the north, as far «s 
Realcio in New Spain; Lima trading but little beyond 
this laſt place, unleſs to Acapulco as already mentioned: 
the longeit voyages being about ſix hundred leagues. 
| The chief places wherewith the Spaniards of Lima keep 
up a regular commerce, throughout this vaſt extent of 
coaſt are Leon, Quiaquil, T'ruxi!lo, Leſparſo, Lavillia, Ni- 
caya, Chiriquita, Paita, Sagna, Naſca, Piſca, and Pacama, 
Leon, is the capital of he province of Nicaragua, fit ated 
20 miles E. of the South ſea, and in 91 deg. of WW. lon, 
This town, which has ſcarce leis than 1200 houſes, 
trades in both ſeas 3 whereby it receives commodities from 


9 Europe, 
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Europe, China, and ſeveral places of the Eaſt Indies: 
Ria-Lixa, called alſo Realeio, being its port-town. 
From Leon are brought ſugar, ay 7 + pitch, re- 
ſin, cattle, hides, and excellent cordage. There is alſo 
timber in abundance found there for the building ſhips 3 
of which, next to Quiaquil, the greateſt number is uſually 
built there. 

Granada, is a town of Spaniſh America in the province of 
Nicaragua, ſituated in 89 deg. of W. lon, being one of 
the richeſt of New Spain, as it trades to ſeveral places, 
eſpecially to Carthagena, Guatimala, and Comayaga. 
The beſt trade of Granada is at the departure of the fri- 
gates from the lake to Cartbagena z becauſe then ſeveral 
valuab'e commodities are ſent there on mules, ſuch as 
indigo, cochineal, ſugar, leather, and ſilver. 

It is alſo by the lake to Carthagena that the king's re- 
venues, and the fifth of the mines are ſent, 

Quito, is a town on the South ſea z and the capital of the 

Upper Peru. 
At Quito there are manufaQures of cloths, ſerges, and 
cottons ; but, as they are not ſufficient for the conſump- 
tion of the town and neighbourhood, great parcels are 
brought from the adjacent towns and provinces, by the 
way of Quiaquil, the port of Quito, The abundance 
of gold, which the torrents, and rivers iſſuing from the 
neighbouring mountains of Quito roll along with their 
fand, attracts great numbers to treat with the Indians 
that gather them; who get in exchange various Euro- 
pean commodities. | 

Quiaguil, is a town of Peru, in the province of Quito: 
its commodities are gold, precious ſtones, cocoa, green 
hides, tallow, ſalſaparilla, woollen ſtuffs of the country, 
faltpetre, ſulphur and carpenter's timber, 

The inhabitants carry on a pretty good trade with ftran- 
gers, who, paſſing from the north into the South ſea, 
hazard themſelves in a contraband trafic with the Ame- 
rican ſubjects of the king of Spain. 
The gold is found in the torrents and rivers, gathered by 
the Indians. The cocoa is cultivated along both the 
banks of the river, on which the town is ſituated ; being 
athered in ſuch great abundance, that it is not only ſuf- 
OD for all Peru, but alſo ſupplies Acapulco for its 
trade winh the Philippines. The ſtuffs come from Quito, 
the capital of the province; ſome of them being very 
broad and coarſe cloths ; others indifferent ſerges. Laſtly, 
the timber is cut in the iſle of Gallo; and it is at Quia- 
quil that the principal ſhip-carpenters are employed in the 
building of Spaniſh veſſels. | 
From Lima to Quiaquil are imported wine, oil, ſpice, 
and other European commodities; part of which re- 
mains there, and the other is fent to Quito. 
The place belonging to Quiaquil where ſhips load and 
unload is called Puna, an iſland at the mouth of a river 
of the ſame name, near 20 leagues from the town; 
where the French carried on a part of their trade with 
Peru, during the war for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. 
One of the principal objects of the commerce of Quiaquil 
is its timber, either for houſe or fhip building; particu- 
larly for the laſt ; having continually veſſels on the ſtocks, 
ſo as to furniſh the greater part of thoſe that compoſe the 
Spaniſh marine in the South ſea. 
Cocoa for Quiaquil is alfoa very plentiful commodity, and 
has an exceeding great vent ; being ſold in almoft all the 
places of the South ſea; ſcarce a year paſſing without the 
making up of thirty thouſand bales, and ſometimes double 
that number, each weighing 162 pounds. 
The ſalt, and falt-fiſh from St. Helens, make a part of 
the Quiaquil trade; being ſold in feveral places, but par- 
ticularly at Quito, 
The traders of Quiaquil get in exchange from Quito ſe- 
veral woollen ſtuffs of its manufacture; as cloths and 
bays, much efteemed throughout Peru; of which, be- 
ſides what is neceſſary for their own conſumption, they 


_ a great part to the other ports of the South 
ea. | 


Laſtly, it trades much in rice, cotton, and ſmoaked beef; 


as alſo, large and ſmall cattle. 
What come to it from abroad are wine, brandy, oil of 
olives, ſugar, and ſuch like commodities, 
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diſputes ariſing among merchants about © 


- | the pr 
It is computed that, one year with a | (hs of 
or depart from the port of Cual u f. there ating - gal 
forty ſhips; without reckoning thoſe that — 4 of ſouth. 

cCoaſts. my along thy The t 
Truxille is ſix leagues froth the South ſea * | Vatulc 
one of the moſt difficult and unſafe of al tt. Port bet pul-o 

it trades in corn, flour, wine, brandy, ſu e coaſt: bp Guatin 
ſilks, horned cattle, horſes and mules, "we contech, ovine 
Four ſhips, laden with the commodities of th beir 
depart every year from Troxillo for Panama jncligo, 
often ſhips ate _ freighted with beautif 10 10 ſugar, 
4 cloths, r agen er y the Indians. "ul em other c 
anama, is the capital of the province : larly of 
in 82 deg. of W. lon. All the towns hg, rute by * 
with which Lima carries on a trade, exceptin I ' iy thel 
ſupply Panama only with the commodities of * ſea, 
4 but Panama ſupplies them with European __ feopulcn, | 
cite, . deg. o 
This town, which gives its name to a rt O 
it is ſituated, and * Iſthmus, N 1 iy Vherec Lk 
two ſeas, joins North with South America, | * de Acaoul 
mous for its trade by land, with Porto- Bello my 1 fa the Ph 
ſea ; and for that by fea, with Lima on the South yo but it 1 
amaſſing in its warehouſes, all that on one ſide 4 a; which. 
leons bring from Europe; and on the other, al A it moſt 
* | 
4 * and Chili that come there on board the file . 
Tho' Panama always carries on a conſiderable trade. from 4 
tho” its road is always filled with a great — — 
ping; yet it is at the arrival of the ſilver fleet ml | Their 
merchandiſe of the galleons, that the preatef q partly « 
of merchants is obſer 1 3 by Ver 
ts erved there; its trade being mol a 
flouriſhing, upon account of the fair then held ther Nan, 

— brings together all the neigbouring nobility al >" 1 

people. - . 

As ſoon as the galleons have touched at Carthagem | The 3 

where 7 remain for fome time, before they proceel 2 

to Porto-Bello; a courier is diſpatched to Lima, wh 4 2 

travels by land to Panama, croſſing the ſouth continent | Tus | 

7 — and from Panama going by ſea to the capit the * 

eru. | 
| Upon the advice of the arrival of the galleons at Cu _ 
thagena, the Viceroy of Lima gives orders for the loading The fl 

of the filver fleet, which he ſends to Panama under the turn 3 

convoy of an armadillas, conſiſting of four or five ſhips Acapul 

and the preſident of Panama gets ready the mules thut being 1 

are to carry a part of the merchandiſe of Peruto Port this fon 

Bello; alſo preparing the barks of Chagre, whereon tis "> "gt 

other part is to be embarked ; becauſe no time may bt ſe an 

loſt, and that they may depart as ſoon as intelligence 2 the 
received of the arrival of the galleons at Porto-Belb ſeriptic 
where they uſually continue but 30 days, during win nourab 
time all the commerce is to be fully completed. The $ 
All the ſhips that arrive with the galleons ſhould 6 with tl 
ready to fail the 3oth day, otherwiſe they run the riſqued ary © 
being left behind. However, they are uſually grail vantag 
eight days, which is of great advantage to the me! who er 
and no ſmall profit to the admiral, who is alwa)s anf; portyy 
plimented with a conſiderable preſent. | Foods ; 

The European commodities, moſt proper for Peru m were 

Chili, are all kinds of iron inſtruments, but mot ef. ment. 

cially thoſe neceſſary for ploughing, and the working all ſhip 

the mines. A ſufficient ſtock of ſpice, Wine, ol, Mmanutz 

ſilk; and gold lace, is alſo required there. * given x 

The Negro commerce of Guinea, and the ny | Britain 

Africa, is likewiſe one of the principal object of be P . . 

nama trade: the Engliſh of Jamaica tranſporting 1 ART] 

to Porto-Bello, from whence they are condu # er 0 

to Panama, and afterwards by ſea to Peru, ® * Areigh 

New Spain; where they are ſold at à ver) dent ms, Nawe 

be employed in the ſervice of the mines, ſugar mn he $6 

the culture and making of indigo. ebene ba _ 

As almoſt all the inhabitants of Panama 1 ny — l 

to trade, and as the expedition of the ſilver 0 980 3 

moſt important affair the court of Madrid my audit * = 

it is alſo principally for theſe two points ard ve ag 
of Panama has been eſtabliſhed ; the officers uff | 


8 P F 
ent. wich his council, taking dognizunee of 
the — on of the 8 depat tote of 
1. aleons for the North . and the ſilyet fleet for the 
g e ige e 
_ owns of Realeio, Lecoantepequa, Trinity, and 
Vatuico, lie along the coaſt between Panama and Aca- 
o! it being by theſe four ſtaples that all the trade of 
Guatimala, Leon, Quaxaca, Nicaragua, and ſome other 
ovinces of New Spain is entried on. | 


hor commerce conſiſts chiefly in cocoa, vanilla, achiolt, 
jadligo, cochineal, hides, wheat, Indian corny wool, 
roar, cotton, ſalt, honey, caffia, wax, and in ſome 
"Fer commodities of the produce of Mexico, particu- 
luly of the province of Guatimala, which are brougbt 
by land upon mules to the warehouſes the Spaniards have 
| L thee ports,” and afterwards to Panama or Peru by 


— is ſituated on a fine bay of the South ſea, in 102 
of W. lon. and 17 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. being the 
port of the town of Mexico, on the weſt-fide of the 
continent; as Vera Cruz is on the north ſide. 
Acaoulco carries on a conſiderable commerce with Peru, 
the Phil ppines, and the neighbouring coaſts of Mexico; 
but it is the commerce with the Philippines, and the Eaſt, 
which makes the greateſt riches of Acapulco, and gives 
+ moſt reputation; though it is ſupported only by two 
ſhips, called Hulks, being a kind of large galleons; of 
doo or 1000 tons burthen; one of which annually fails 
from Acapulco to Manila; and, on its arrival there, the 
other ſets ſail from Manila to Acapulco. | 
| Their cargo, in departing from Acapulco, is compoſed 
partl; of European merchandiſe, that comes to Mexico 
by Vera Cruz; and partly of the commodities of New 
Spain, which ate both ſent to the South ſea on mules, 
The cargo, for returning, conſiſts in all that China, the 
Eaſt Indies, and the reſt of the Eaft are productive of; 
eren in pearls; precious ſtones, and gold duſt. | 
Ide voyage of theſe ſhips generally takes up about twelve 
- months ; departing moſt commonly towards the end of 
March, or the beginning of April. 
Two months after their departure, they touch at Guam, 
; the chief of the Marian iſlands, where they refreſh them- 
ſelves for two or three days, and arrive in the Manillas 
about the beginning of July. 
The ſhip at Manila prepares itſelf for an immediate re- 
turn; and departs before the end of July, to arrive at 
Acapulco about Chriſtmas ; the difference of the arrival 
being never more than eight or ten days before or after 
this tealt ; for the trade-winds, which they are careful to 
take, are always favourable to them : but the reader ma 
ſee a more particular account of the nature of this trade, 


ſcription of a voyage round the world by the Right Ho- 
nourable George Lord Anſon. 7 

The Spaniſh government will allow no foreigners to trade 
with their colonies : but the Erigliſh, French, and Dutch, 


Yantage, and to the benefit of the American Spaniards, 
ho encourage this illicit trade, as it gives them an op- 
portunity of evading the royal duties, and purchaſing the 
doods at a much cheaper price than they could do if they 
were properly to paſs through the hands of the govern- 
* Phe Spaniards pretend to have a right of viſiting 
ul ſhips, and of confiſcating ſuch as have any of their 
manutaCtures, produce, or money aboard; which has 
en riſe to ſeveral quarrels between the crowns of Great 
2 and Spain, from 1670 to 1739, when the laſt 
Pap 5 declated only upon this account. 
— 7 Cape, or Cape Spartel, A promontory on the 
1 * 8 arbary, in Africa, at the entrance of the 
1 Sts of Gibraltar, ſituated in 6 deg. 30 min. of W. 
55 aW 5. in 30 deg. of N. lat. | | 
with ou e waters ariſing out of the earth, tinged 
p ulphur, alum, bitumen, copperas, or other mi- 
— ater, in paſſing through the ſtrata thereof; and 
doe endued with ſome medicinal qualities, cathartic, 


luretic 


» emetic, - | 1 oy 
| and dre e alterant, or the dike, See Sga Wa.er, 


S:e Trumet. 


in the 10th chap. of the ii. book of Mr. Walter's de- 


carry on a contraband traffic, greatly to their own ad- 


SPE 


SPECIALTY, in law, is rho# commonly taken for a bond, 
- bill; er other the Me Infrreument in writing. - "Mp 
SPECIES; in eummetce, ate the ſevetal pieces of gold; 
. ver, and eopper ; which; having pafſed their full prepa- 


ration and ooinagey/ ate cutrent in public. See Cvin. 

Species decried; or Hiri down, ate ſuch as the ſovereign 

has forbidden to be received in payment. 

Eight Sp ens, arc thoſe which fall ſhort of the weight pre- 
ſcribed by law. TTY r ©3910 

Falſe Sueixs, ate thoſe of different meta), ot alloy, from 

what they ſhould be. | * | 

SPECIFIC, in medicine; a remedy, whoſe virtee and ef- 

fect is peculiarly adapted to ſome certain diſeaſe; is ade - 
quate thereto, and exerts its whole force immediately 

thereon. Thus quinquina, or the Jeſuit's bark, is held 
a ſpecific for intermitting fevers and agues, and mercury 
for the venereal diſeſme. 

SPECTACLES. An optic machine, confiſting of two 
lenſes fet in horn, or any other matter, and applied on 
the noſe, to aſſiſt in defects of the organs of ſight, 

SPECTACLE-mater, A perſon who makes ſpectacles. 

SPECTACL E-makters company of London, was incorporated by 

letters - patent of the 5th of Charles I. dated the 16th of 
May 1630, by the ftife and title of the maſter, wardens, 
and fellowſhip of fpeQtacle-makers of London; who con- 
fiſt of a maſter, two wardens, and fifteen aſſiſtants; but 

have neither livery nor hall. 

SPELL, in the ſea language. To ſpell, is to let go the 
ſheet and bowlings of a fail, and brace the weather- 
brace, that the fail may lie looſe in the wind. To do a 

' ſpell, is to do any thing by turns; for a ſhort time, and 
then leave off. To give a ſpell, is to be ready to work 

in another man's room. | EY WE 

Freſh Spett, is when freſh men come to work; eſpecially 
when the rowers are relieved by another gang. « 

SPELTER, S$peltre, or Zint. A kind of imperfect metal, 
which ſome erroneouſly confound with biſmuth, and 
others with ſpaat, making it a ſort of antimony ore. See 

'' Biſmuth, and Spaat. | | | 
Spelter is a kind of crude mineral lead, very hard, white, 
and brilliant; which, tho? not perfeRly malleable, ſtretches 
a little under the hammer; and is otherwiſe called zink, 
and ſometimes tutanaq. See Zink. - Da 
This mineral is found in great quantities in the mines of 
Goſſelaar in Saxony; and is commonly fold in large, 
ſquare, thick cakes 3 whence one would judge it to have 
been meltcd as it came out of the mines, and caſt into 
that figure. It is uſed to purge and whiten tin, in making 
of pewter ; much as lead is uſed to purify gold and filver. 
Thoſe who imagine that the ſpelter is put in to increaſe 
the weight are miſtaken; fince, in melting 5 or 600 
weight of tin, they ſcarce allow a pound of ſpelter, and 
that is mixed with tyrmeric.! 

SPERMA-ceti, or Parma-citty, in pharmacy, is 4 whitiſh, 
flaky ſubſtance, prepared from an oil, found in the head 
of a cetaceous fiſn, called by fome the male whale, by 
others cachelot, and by the Latins orca ; diſtinguiſhed 
from the common whale, by its having teeth, inffead of 
whale-bone ; and by a bunch on its back. See Hale. 
The ancients were great ſtrangers to the nature of this 
preparation; inſomuch that Shroder ſeems in doubt 
whether to reckon it an animal or mineral ſubſtance. It 
had its name ſperma- ceti, ſeed or ſperm of whale, given 
it, no doubt, to raiſe its value, by a notion of its ſcarci- 
ty : the oil it is made from, is found in a large 
trunk four or five feet deep, and ten or twelve long, 
filling almoſt the whole cavity of the head, and ſeeming 
to ſupply the office of brain and cerebellum. It ſhould 
be choſen white, clear, and tranſparent; of a ſweetiſh 
ſmell, which ſome fancy to be fimilar to that of the violet: 
ſome ſophiſticate it with wax; but the cheat is eaſily diſ- 
covered, either by the ſmell of the wax, or the dulneſs of 
the colour. Some alſo fell a preparation of oil gained 
from the tail of the whale, inſtead of that from the brain z 
which laſt kind turns yellow as ſoon as expoſed to the air. 

In the general, there is no merchandiſe that ſhould be 

kept cloſer from the air than (perma-ceti, 
| Sperma-ceti is of great uſe in medicine. , Dr. Quincy 
fays, it is a noble remedy for the aſthma ; tho? chiefly 
1 90 uſed 
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uſed in bruiſes, hu | | 3 
rts, and after delivery in child-bed : but liſh to abandon i: SB I 
O aban their ſettlemen 
ents j 


it is certain, that which 
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whence it comes to 
be uſed b * 
ern manufacture, and SPIKE! Mag uren Silk. 
;: kind of vV 


made ſmooth . 
7 * with a fine loſt a 
_ Sy to the fineſt — _— rings and ſcars ; with th 
= fineſt bl, wig genuine, leave — f 1 ſpicy, 3 and ſometimes in th growing « 
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SPEZIA. A 
| y port-town . | 
| el _—_ reer -1 ANG 
| — . — muas Ir pn 8. E e 2 Quill. Thi znd th 
SPHERE, i — nr, and i x uſe brough roots; cal — a 
-— 5 in aſtronom 1 Wl is accounted-a ſto Wn from th 8 aled al It is h 
| . our globe, n orb or expanſe which 1 to ſtrengthen he ma nephritic, ang caſt ln, burnir 
| 42 planets, and comets, a heavenly bodies, ſun, - Ando and diſperſe flatule ach, promote ＋ 1 from 
ance from the eye. Nn to be fixed, at an egual p ere is another kind 8 charge uſed 11 
8 the world, and is the ſubject * alſo called the ſphere of _ yreneans, and the mountai ſpica celtica, growing; SPIRIT 
PHERE, in geo ject. the ſpherical aſt the ſame virtues wi ains of Tirol; Ou in SPIRIT | 
8 graphy denot a ronomy | with valerian Il; which the 
* _— on the * U — . of the Sid e the former lan; but by no — PIRIT 
er, which varies i . „ with regard tc " a up the crdn "equal arrac] 
2 circles * OE parts —— e 1 4 2 quoin with ſpikes to 2 ſea phraſe, uſed f _ 
ſpbere of the world, are al why on the ſurface of the _ of the carriages of great. | e deck, cloſe to the __ beck 
gy to the ſurface of the ea 4 all transferred by analo- and firm to the ſhip's 2 that they may k ſpecie 
to be drawn dire Aly I ; where they are conceived - rolls, and by that means , A as not break Jock cep cloſe 1733» 
5 * ſame places . rung of the ſphere, or SPINDLE, in Cp ak. vo the ram, 1050 — 
thoſe of the earth co ti 3 ſo that were the plan W in the ſea- lan, : Out of 
| N with the T 5 ſphere, they — ig | [ip s capſtan, which 5 is the ſmalleſt A 
8 A ve a horizon, meridian; Kat þ thereon. Thus it is we [og of the jeer capſtan bath t the two decks: th 1 — 
s the equator in the heave | 47 quator, on the earth. Fr axis of a wheel of a w whelps to heave th th 8 
aun! paſts 120.08 ora y. = 5 xy SPINET. An eds the — or clock ll all Recke 
e equator on the ſurf; other ſouth; ſo does . muſical inſt 4 e 
With regard the ſurface of the earth n; 10 belly, made of inſtrument, conſiſi | Viens 
, n to the poſiti Wires > e of the moſt- iſting of a cheſt Mate 
in reſpect polition of ſome found; and porous and reſi or lt | 
B . 1 we have a right, a TY ſummers, N. apy on flips of — * — 
ight SPHER 7 | 3 a little promi the ſides: on th e rand 
of the * 7 that where the equator Cu 2 there — tri TO wherein are placed n raiſed Cordis 
Parallel wa at right angles. ts the horizon two ranges -, EP the ——— whi age pins 2 Hang: 
3ERE, is wh . 12 Dn s, the Which is played R 
ſenſible horizon, — in ih the equator is parallel to th of the diatonic ſcale ; — mags range being e Ukau | 
Oblique SPHERE, i e place of the rational tne in the order of th 3 the other range ſ : que 
obliquely is where the equator cuts yp bor SPINNING, in nh ray - bende N TY 
SPICE. A kind | rizon flax, bem ierce, the act or art of reduc 
| i + of ar i g p, wool, hai art of reducing ſ 
gent qualities : ſuch 8 that has hot and pun- K and Will. other matter into — % , 
22 cloves, and mace. 3 ginger, cinna- FW is either performed on th + ' The x 
ivers -medicival drugs brought : o apply the word to | att and ſpindle, or with other the wheel, or with a moni. 
na, caſha, and n all rom the Eaſt ; as ſen- wy kinds of working, Hie e DES 
83 articles. z which ſee under their | l e plants, are to bo ve fn — flax, nettles, and cther that fo 
y the ſtatute of the 6th and 7th ; ons, are ſpun dry, and do pinning : ſilk, wools, and cot- ſo far 
ſubſequent ſtatutes, cinnamo 2 "a Will. III. and other i 2 of ſpinning ſilk as 1 water; yet there's firenuc 
megs, may be imported in Britiſh ſhi mace, and nut- lo ere hot and even boiling — off the cales or ball and al] 
maſter and 3-4ths of the ritiſh ſhips, whereof the 0 NNING of filver thread, is a r is to be uſed, dee di. men v 
any parts beyond the ſeas ; mariners are Britiſh, from ineſs, performed after th fi particular branch of bub 40 ye: 
commiſſioners of the cuſto upon licence firſt had from = made of ſteel, which —_ | = eng you 
N e ms, or any three of them e  filk; and when the whol s the ſilver gently about the temper 
port. „ or collector and comptroller a = ＋＋ a bottom, and 9 covered, it is rolle for, in 
he quantit ; | y the lacemen. ilver or gold fleyſy,, uſd years, 
to be r in len le rau of importation ar SPIRUIS. A general name a 1 eat therefo 
than therein mentioned IN | and if more be * 4 liquors that are neither oil ä forall ditiled falſe ar 
be in NINE it is forfeited. The pack nd SPIRIT of. wine, is only b nor phlegm. See Diſtilata. quaint 
f 3 2 from the Eaſt Indies; IE by repeated di A * rectified once, or mar way, f 
E 0 . ar 70 Ib. or upwards ; * mY g alſo made of bran — K Sores reCtihcation may be tution, 
upon forf . 0 es, OT mace, 300 Ib b diſtillation, b 0 pirit of wine, at one fing 70 ye; 
Tra NEAL thereof, . or upwards, _ ſeveral = * e end inſtrument conſiſting bave by 
are to 3 ü So x Cc tes. defcribed b enn 
5 ny of mow ſhips, = Later 2 the maſters at Tas = dying, a Foes. by Ghats. ns 05 By th 
s and numbers of o the reports, with th ng IR - COLT itſelf,. f M e uf fi 
the quantity : of each caſk, bale, o e taking other col „ſerves to prepare the ſtuffs fot tong- 
feiture of 9 ** quality endorſed CORE on K parcel, and 2 41. See Dying. | ſhip w 
Nee en beard 187 f R N. . e conſiderable in ſerera ue band 
e be A * rr parcels, packed in Fl: oy aQures 3 particularly in be * 2 
: 5 or D 71 . | ( 
* and pictures unſhipped, or mo LE” * re of wine, called by ſome vegetable 2th" the cuf] 
payment of the ſubſidy, are f „dor laid on land, before zther of plants, is a denomination g! by ſome Permi 
. amd, i orfeited without any compo- 2 chemiſts, to a liquor r oe 2 gods f 
| CE //tanas, . . dinary properties 171 3 | 
r Eaſt Indies, in Aſi are ue of vitiol. been prepared from pi of wn — 
k an . „are x IL tht | 
Deich as oth on for ef- b. He Moluccas for car who firſt brought it into England, deſcribe on wit 
utch, who obliged the Portugueſe, ide 2g the water pureſt fire; tho” at the ſame time, a moſt l. 8 
N „and Eng- Sr n ö 'y it 
„ | 87 IRIT of Sulphur, 18 4 ſpirit drawn from ſulphur an or exciſ 
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SPI 
cre, the moſt ſubtile, part whereof is converted into 2, , 


vor, by ſticking to a glaſs bell ſuſpended over it, whence 


k by drop into A | * 
it r WE 1 wherein the ſulphur is burnt. 


is much uſed in medicine; but has not, perhaps, all the 
ribed to it. banks | 
1 N is vitriol dried in the ſun, or in defect 
thereof by the fire, and then diſtilled by chemical opera- 
ons ſeveral times repeated z firſt by a reverberatory fire, 
and then in balneo maria.  _ 4549 * 
1 is held excellent againſt the epilepſy, as well as again 
burning and malignant fevers. he laſt ſpirit drawn 
from vitriol, which is improperly called oil of | vitriol, is 
uſed in the diſſolution of metals and minerals. 

semi of amber. See Amber. 

zer of ſal armoni ac. See Ar noniar. 

PIRIT UOUS-liquers, ate commonly underſtood to be 
arrack, rum, brandy, and geneva. See Brandy, Arrack, 
Rum, and Geneva. 1 
The following is an account of the ſeveral quantities and 
ſpecies of ſpirituous liquors imported at London in the year 
1733, together with thoſe of the ſeveral ſorts, that were 
diflilled in the city and ſuburbs in the year 1727, of which 
much greater quantities are at preſent retailed. 


Arrack . - - $6,823 gallons, 
Citron water 6 * 328 x 
Geneva - * 3794 
Rackee . 8 1032 
Vizney = - - - NT KW 
Malt ſpirits 33 . 8,601,293 
Molaſſes ſpirits, 1727 - 890, 319 
Brandy 1 wy 1,315,352 
Cordial water 31677 
Hungary water a 2 3165 
Rum 3 „ 327,703 
| Uſquebagh - — 1544 
Cyder ſpirits + - g 12,527 


Total number of gallons — 21,205,627 


The prodigious quantity of theſe deſtruQive ſpirits de- 
monſtrate the exceſſive, ſcandalous, and wicked practice 
of dram drinking, which is generally the bane of all thoſe 
that follow it : however, theſe bewitching liquors have 
lo far got the aſcendant over their votaries, that they 
firenuouſly plead in their behalf, to indulge themſelves, 
and allure others to the like practice, by urging, that many 
men who have been hard drinkers for the ſpace of 30 or 
40 years enjoy a good ſtate of health, and are as vi- 
gorous at the age of 60 or 70 as thoſe who have lived 
temperate. That this is a very deceitful plea is manifeſt ; 
for, inſtead of living in that practice for ſo long a term of 
years, moſt are cut off in the bloom of their youth ; 
therefore, to prevent people from being miſled by ſuch 
falſe and monſtrous allegations, it will be neceſſary to ac- 
bs quaint them, that all ſuch as have lived in that debauched 
way, for many years, are indebted to a vigorous conſti- 
tution, which, inſtead of bringing to the ages of 60 or 
A would probably, with good management, 
* rought them in health to the age of 100 and up- 
By the 11th of Geo. I. arrack, rum, brandy, ſpirits, or 
; fo dong - waters, or other excifeable liquors, on board a 
* within the limits of any port of Great Britain, or 
* 2 unſhipping or unſhipped before entry, may be 
rched for, and ſeized, together with the package, b 

the officers of exciſe. rn 3 P ge, by 
1 8 exciſe, in like manner as by the officers of 
ermits granted for the removal, not returned, or the 
4 treble 3 within the time limited, the pena'ty 
8 rum, or other ſpirits, offered to ſale by any per- 
ade — without a permit, or by any hawker, &c. with a 
fal u the perſon to whom it is offered may ſeize and 

= J - to the next warchouſe belonging to the cuſtoms 
(et 0 eule, and bring the perſon offering the ſame before 


i .the id x hereof Ty 
trough, in the middie Wi gallons, except for the uſe of the ſeamen two gallons each, 


bey is a yellow liquor by chemiſtry from 
Salt, is a yellow liquor drawn by chemittry irc 
ral. The beſt is that prepared in England, which - 


$PI 


any juſtice of the peace, to, be committed to priſon, and 
" proſecuted for the penalties incurred for ſuch offence. 
Foreign brandy, rum, or other ſpirits in casks under, 60 
ound in any ſhip or veſſel arrived from foreign parts, at 
anchor, hovering. within the limits of any port, or within 
two leagues of the ſhore, and not proceeding on her voy- 
age, unleſs in caſe of unavoidable neceſlity and diftreſs of 
weather, notice whereof muſt be given to the collector 
or chief officer of the port upon the ſhip's arrival, is for- 
feited with the boxes, casks, and other package, or the 
value thereof. | = 
By the ſtatute of the 3d of Geo. I. ſpirits. or low wines, 
by ſea, coaſtwiſe, without a certificate from the officer 
of exciſe where diſtilled, are forfeited : to be ſued for as 
any other forfeiture, by the laws of exciſe. _ 
By the ſtatute of the 5th and gth of Geo. I. the 2d, gth, 
15th and 16th of George II. rum, imported in caſks 
Not containing 60 gallons at the leaſt, except for the ſea- 
mens uſe, are forfeited, or the value: but if it appears to 
the ſatisfaction of the principal officers of the cuſtoms, to 
be imported without fraud or concealment, may be ad- 
mitted to entry. 4 
Rum or ſpirits of the Britiſh ſugar plantations, imported 
directed into Great Britain, may, on entry, and before 
payment of the duty of exciſe, be landed and put into 
warehouſes, provided by the proprietor or impcrter, and 
approved of by the commiſſioners of exciſe, under the 
joint locks of the proprietor and ware-houſe-keeper ; ſe- 
curity being firſt given to pay the ſaid duty, according 
to the gauge at landing, as ſoon as ſuch rum or ſpirits 


| ſhall be ſold, or at the end of fix months, if they ſhall 


not be then ſold. 4 | 

If the duty is not paid at the, expiration of the ſaid ſix 
months, the commiſſioners may cauſe ſuch rum or ſpirits 
to be ſold by auction; and out of the produce diſcharge 
the duty, and all expences, and pay the ſurplus if any, to 
the proprietor, . * | 

If landed without being entered at the cuſtom-houſe, and 
with the collector of exciſe, or without a warrant from 
the proper officers, or without the preſence of an exciſe- 
officer, forfeited z one moiety to his majeſty, the other 
to ſuch perſon as ſhall ſeize, inform, or ſue for the ſame. 
Rum may from time to time be delivered out of ſuch 
warehouſes, but not in leſs quantities than one caſk, con- 
taining at leaſt' 20 gallons, unleſs it was for the uſe of 
the ſeamen in the. voyage, on paying the duty, and pro- 


ducing to the warehouſe-keeper, and officer appointed to 


attend, a warrant or certificate from the collector, certi- 
fying ſuch payment. | 
By the ſtatute of the 24th of Geo. II. and the ſeveral acts 


therein mentioned, the reſpective duties on ſpirituous li- 


quors are aſcertained, and on licences for retailing the 
ſame. 5, 5 


Beunty on Britiſh Spixirs. By the ſtatute of the 6th of 


Geo. II. for every ton of ſpirits drawn from Barley, malt, 

or other corn, there ſhall be paid to the exporter, by the 
commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, or the proper officers be- 
longing to them, when barley is at 14 8. per quarter, or 
under, on ſuch proof. of exportation thereof as is di- 
rected by the firſt of William and Mary for encouraging 
the exportation of corn, out of the duties liable to the 
payment of the bounties on 2orn exported, the ſum of 
11. 108. and fo in proportion for a greater or leſſer quan- 
tity. 

Drawback on the exciſe on Sp1RITs drawn from corn in Great 

Britain, without any mixture of other materials. | 
Upon oath before two or more commiſſioners of exciſe, 
or juſtices of the peace, of the place from whence ſuch 
ſpirits are intended to be exported, that the ſame are drawn 
from corn in Great Britain, without any mixture with 
any other materials, and that the dutics are duly entered 
and paid, and that the ſame are exported for merchandiſe 
to be ſent beyond the ſeas, and upon producing a certifi- 
cate under the hands of the officers of exciſe, for the port 
or place where ſuch ſpirits were ſhipped, of the quantity 
ſo ſhipped, and that it was in the preſence of ſuch officer ; 
the exporter is to be allowed or paid back by the commiſ- 
ſioners of the exciſe, or the collector of the port of ex- 


portation, 


8 PO 
portation, 41. 18 8. per ton, and fo in proportion for a SPRAT. A fall eatable les - fh, 4 ſect 


| greater or leſſer quantity, in full of all drawbacks, and 


6th of Geo. I 


* 


rendezvous. 


SPITSBERGEN. Sce Denmark.  . "© 
'SPLICE, at ſea. They ſay a cable or rope is ſpliced, when 


are wrought into one another by a hdd, Alſo, when an 
eye is to be made at the ends of a rope, the ends, of the 
ſtrands are, by a fidd, drawn into the ends of the other 
rope ſtrands ; and this is called a ſplice, | 
To SPLICE, among gardeners, is to graft the top, of one 
tree into the ſtock of another, by cutting them ſloping 
and faſtening them together. BP 4 
SPODIUM, in pharmacy, a kind of metalline calx, or 
aſhes, eſteemed cardiac, and by ſome held to have the 
fame virtues with coral; being a metalline powder, very 
like, both in origin and uſe, to tutia and pompholyx; 
only heavier than either. EE 
The ſpodium of the Arabian phyſicians, as Avicenna and 
others, was made of the burnt roots of ruſhes and reeds. 
Some moderns alſo make a ſpodium of ivory burnt, and 
calcined to a whiteneſs. It is ſometimes counterteited by 
burning bullocks or dogs bones; but theſe are of no value. 
SPONGE. See Spunge, | | 
SPOONING, or Sp-oming, in the ſea language. When a 
ſhip being under ſail, in a ſtorm at ſea, cannot bear it; 
but is forced to put right before the wind; the ſeamen 
ſay, ſhe ſpoons. And in ſuch a caſe, as there is danger 
left ſhe ſhould bring her maſts by the board, with her 
rolling about, or ſeel under water, and ſo founder, they 
Uſually ſet up the fore-ſail to make her po the ſteadier, 
eſpeclally if there be ſea- room enough: this they call 
ſpooning with the fore-ſail. . 2 
SPORADES. A name given to ſome of the iſlands in the 
Turkiſh Archipelago, between Afia and the iſland of 
Candia, on account of their irregular ſituation. | 
'SPOUT, or Water-ſpout, in natural hiſtory, an extraordi- 
nary meteor, or appearance at ſea, and ſometimes at land, 
very dangerous to ſhips, and ofteneſt obſerved in hot dry 
weather; called by the Latins typho, and /ipho ; by the 
French trompe. _ | I ney 
Its firſt appearance is in form of a deep cloud, the upper 
art whereof is white, and the lower black. From the 
wer part of this cloud hangs, or rather falls down, what 
we properly call the ſpout, in manner of a conical tube, 
biggeſt at top. Under this tube is alſo a boil.ng, or flying 
up of the water of the ſea in a jet d'eau. For ſome 
yards above the ſurface of the ſea, the water ſtands as 
a column or pillar : from the extremity whereof it ſpreads 
and goes off as in a kind of ſmoak. Frequently the cone 
deſcends ſo low, as to touch the middle of this column, 
and continue for ſome time contiguous to it; tho' ſome- 
times it only points to it, at ſome diſtance, either in a 
perpendicular or oblique line. | 
Frequently it is ſcarce diftinguiſhable whether the cone or 
the column appear firſt, both appearing all of a ſudden 
2gainſt each other. But ſometimes the water boils up 
from the ſea to a great height, without any appearance of 
a ſpout pointing to it either perpendicularly or obliquely. 
Indeed, generally, the boiling, or lying up of the water 
has the priority; this alwazs preceding its being formed 
into a column. Generally the cone does not appear hol- 
low, till towards the end; when the ſea-water is vio- 
lently thrown up along its middle, as ſmoak up a chim- 
ney, Soon after this, the ſpout or canal breaks and diſ- 
appears; the boiling up of the water, and even the pillar, 
continuing to the laſt, and for ſome time afterwards ; 
ſometimes alſo till the ſpout form itſelf again, and appear 
a new; Which it frequently does ſeveral times in a quarter 
of an hour. | 
In Pliny's time, the ſeamen uſed to pour vinegar into the 
ſea, to aſſuage and lay the ſpout, when it approached 
them: our modern ſeamen think to keep it off, by 
making a noiſe with filing and ſcratching violently on the 
deck ; or by diſcharging great guns to diſperſe it, 


„ iin 
| bounties that can be made for the ſame, except the bounty 'SPRINCG-tide, See Il. | 
of tl. 108. x ton payable at the cuſtom-houſe by the SPROTS. A term in Holland fot the Eaglith req x 
- | rings. " 1 n e 
SPITHEAD. A road between Portſmouth and the iſle of SPUN Ib. See Spun=berb; | 
Wight, where the royal navy of Great Britain frequently Spyn-yarn, among ſailors, the 
| | > whole ends ace (craped and beaten thi 
into the ends of other ropes, and ſo 
all require. 
the ends of two pieces being untwiſted, the ſeveral firands SPUNGE, or Spenge. 


found adhering to rocks and ſhells on the ſez . 
whether to range ſpunge in the animal, mi 


Mediterranean, eſpeciall 


Pyrotechnical SPUNGRs, are made of the large muſhroom, 
or fungous.excreſcencies growing on old oaks, z{hes, an 


SPUTER. A white hard metal, not known in Europetil 


SQUADRON V ſhips. 


SQUARE mea/are. - See Meaſure. ay 
SQUINANTI. The beſt Egyptian flax ons yorr 
STACTE, in pharmacy, a fatty reſinou 
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les of the bean 


yafti of untwiſteg .. 
n, in order to * 
A kind of ſea. fun 


and ſo 


Zus, or muſh; 


The ancients, diſtinguiſhed two kinds, male and f 


but the moderns make only one, which, Winks 
— 1 } 

u into 

bave been embaraſſed 17 — 


getable family: ſome would have it a 3 alas 


of the ſea-mud ; and others an animal, at! 
from its motion of contraction and rb my "oP, 
The greateſt part of our ſpunges are brought from th 
from Nicaria, an ifland thereof 
near the coaſt of Aſia. The diving or bſhing forf . 
is there reckoned the top qualification in youth, ** 
get the better wives as they excel more herein; to this 
proof the maids refer the preference among ſeveral fg. 
ors, placing themſclves on the brink of the ſea, to be 
witneſſes of the addreſs of each, and giving themſelva 
as a prize to the conqueror. See Diving, 
The fine, or ſmall ſpunges are the moſt eſteemed; ul 
uſually come from Conſtantinople. Their goadnes&n- 
ſiſts in being very white, light, and the holes (mall 280 
cloſe: the larger and coarſer come from the coat d 
Barbary, particularly Tunis and Algier. The ſpucge l 
a very uſeful matter in the arts. In phyſie, it iets v 
foment parts inflamed. By analyſis, it yields a deal d 
volatile, ſharp ſalts, like other ſea-plants. Taken in- 
wardly it choaks; and is for that reaſon cut ſmall, and 
fried, or dipped in honey, and given to quadrupech to 
kill them; which it ſeldom fails to do, by ſwelling a 
preventing the paſſage of the food into the inteſtines. lu 
ſpunges are found a kind of ſtones, called cyſtiolithi, hel 
good for the worms in young children, and taken i 
powder. 


* 


diſtinguiſh with regard to its text 
fine. Naturallſts "22h 


firs ; which, being boiled in common water, then drei, 
and well beaten; are put into a ſtrong lie, prepared with 
ſalt-petre, and again cried in an oven. Theſe make th 
black match or tinder brought from Germany, uled t 
repairs and ſuſtain the fire ſtruck upon it from a flint ard 

cel. 5 


introduced by the Dutch. Some give it a place 300 
half metals ; becauſe, tho” it reddens before it melts, 3 
filver, copper, and other metals which withſtand gti, 
yet it is no way duQile, and cannot be employed dit 
founders works, | 
A diviſion or part of a fleet, ur 
manded by a vice or rear admiral, or ſome other eur 
mander or commodore. See Flat, Naty, and * 
The number of ſhips in a ſquadron is not fixed: 4 - 
number of veſſels, if they be in a body, and m 
fame commander, may make a ſquadron. It 3 105 
great number, they are uſuall) divided into : * 
drons: and if che ſquadrons be numerous, esc der be 
is divided into three diviſions, diſtinguiſhed hk 
and colours, 


drawn from freſh myrrh, pounded, or pr 
water. See Myrrh, coc 
Tanis liquor is very odoriferous, and 1 Pts 
making alone the perfume called by Dio 0 the uf 
and which ſmells finely, tho' very bo . 
There is none of it now but what is — my 
what the apothecaries call ſtacte is 20M 
ſtorax. See Sterax, _ ADTHOLDE 


SHEA 


| A povernos;' or lieutenant of a pro- 

unnd Be Netherlands, particularly that of Hol- 
ld where the word is moſt uſed, by reaſon of the ſu- 
aro Ot importance of the government of that province; 
aich affice is now hereditary in both the male and fe- 
1 branch of the houſe of Orange ovet the whole United 
are ER. A town of Norway». See Denmark: . 
| ALACTITE » Stalagmites,, or Stagonites,, in natural 
_ A ſtony, ſparry ſort of icicles, which hang 
— the arche or tops of grottoes and ſubterra- 
nean caverns ; as alſo from the roofs of buildings, and 
* of pillars. of. ſuch places as are built;oyer yaults 
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Ley” | r N 
rin is 215431 213 io does 8c 1 82125 
| 22 e the ſal, alumen, vitriolum ſlalacticum, 
the mine ra ferri e reg vittiolum capillare, the 
copillare, and others. . 2 5 0 
al LE. An iſland, in the Turkiſh. Archipelago. 
ce Lemos. At. ef , 
al Lak. Ihe rent or money paid for the uſe of a 
ſtall in a fair, market, or inn. bagel bo. alot 
STAMP. The imprefion,''or mark, of a. ſeal, hammer, 
Kc. upon any thing, to know or diſtinguiſh it from all 
others of the ſame kind. 3 Go 250" 
Stamp-duties are taxes impoſed upon all writings and 
proceedings in the law, eccleſiaſtical courts, or notorial 
acts; which were firſt granted by the ſtatute of the 5th 
and th of William and Mary; whereby, commiſſioners 
were appointed, who were empowered to appoint inferior 
officers for ſtamping of vellom, parchment, and paper. 
Theſe duties were augmented by the ſtatute of the gth 
and 10th of William III. and, by the ſtatute of the gth 
of Queen Anne, this tax was extended, to certificates or 
debentures for drawing back duties on exporting goods; 
as alſo on bills of lading for exports, as well as on alma- 
nacks, and licences for retailing wines and exciſable li- 
quors. By the ſtatute of the 10th of Queen Anne, this 
tax was further extended to ſurrenders. and admittances to 
copyhold eſtates, as well as upon cards and dice, pamph- 
lets, and advertiſements in the public news- papers. 
| By the 10th of Queen Anne, an additional duty was 
laid on ſtamping policies of inſurance; and, by the 12th, 
a duty was laid on the transfers of ſtock in any company, 
pardons, grants, diſpenſations, - admiſſions. of phyſicians, 
attorneys, &c. appeals from the courts of admiralty, in- 
ſtitutions, and letters of mart. See Apprentices, | 
The annual revenue of the ſtamp- duties amounts to 
about 94,0001. and the office is kept in Lincoln's-inn, 
TAMPaLIA. An iſland of the Turkiſh Archipelago, 
lituated in 26 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 52 deg. 40 
min, of N. lat. 60 miles weſt of Rhodes, about 50 miles 
in circumference, and inhabited by Greek Chriſtians. 
10", Wh TAMPING-mill. See Mill. | en 
TANDARD, in commerce. The original of a weight, 
meaſure, or coin, committed to the keeping of the ma- 
gitrate, or depoſited in ſome public place, to regulate, 
adjuſt, and try the weights uſed by particular perſons in 
trathe, See Weight, and Meaſure. 
he juſtneſs of weights and meaſures is of ſuch conſe- 
ence to the ſecurity and good order of trade, that there 


del 189 civiliſed nation, but what makes it part of their policy 
(qur preſerve the equality thereof by means of ſtandards. The 
ad100 Lomans and Jews even feem to have affixed a kind of re- 
; by '810U5 Worſhip to theſe ſtandards, by laying them up in 
= * as it were under the eye of their deities. 
e 


_ Handards of weights and meaſures in England are 
pointed, by magna charta, to be kept in the exchequer 
Ja proper officer, called the clerk. or comptroller of 
market. The ſtandard of gold coin is 22 carats of 

ae gold, and 2 carats of alloy, in the pound weight 


co A and the F rench, Spaniſh, and Flemiſh gold are 
ſule * of the ſame fineneſs. The pound 'weight is cut 
e ul. Th. 44 parts and a half, each current for 21 ſhillings... 
3; pd e ſtandard of filver is 11 02 2 dwt. of ſilver, and 18 


hy of alloy of copper. Whether gold or ſilver be 
ANN v4 below ſtandard, is found by aflaying. See Aſſay. 
= RIES. The mines and works where, tin is dug 
Purified, as in Cornwall and Devonſhire. See Tin. 

ere are four courts of ſtannaties in Devonſhire, and as 


SPA 


many in Cornwall; ſeveral liberties being granted to 
them, by ſeveral acts of parliamegt in the time of Edward 
I. though ſomewhat abridged under Edward III. and by 
the 17th of Charles I. 8 


STAPLE, grimarily fignifies a, public place, er market, 


whete merchants and, tradeſmen are obliged to bting their 
goods to be bought by the people; as the Greve, ar the 
places along the Seine, for the wines and corns, at Par 
whither Fa merchants of other ports are obliged to bring 
thoſe commodities. See Yarket., rt. 
STAPLE, alſo ſignifies a city or town, where merchants 
jointly agree to carry certain commodities, as wool, cloth, 
lead, tin, or Foe een to their being more com- 
modiouſly ſold by the great. : i 
In England, ſtaples were ſettled and appointed to be con- 
ſtantly kept at York, Lincoln, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 
Norwich, Weſtminftery Canterbury, Cnichetter, Win- 
cheſter, Exeter, and Briſtol ; to which places merchants 
and traders were to Carry goods to ſell. The ſtaple- com- 


modities of England were chiefly wool, leather, cloth, 


tin, and Jead ; though by ſtaple-goods'is now meant any 
proper ſaleable commodity, not eaſily ſubject to periſh. 

The principal Dutch ſtaples now exiſting are, Amſter- 
dam, for all goods from the Ealt Indies, Spain, the Me- 
diterranean, and the Baltic; Fluſhing, for. thoſe of the 
Weſt Indies; Middleburgh, for French wines; Dort, for 
Rheniſh wines and Engliſh cloth; and. Verte, in Zea- 


land, ſor Scotch merchandiſes., ., _, , . 3 
The ſtaples in the Levant, called by the French eſchelles, 
that is, ſcales, are ſuch cities where the Engliſh, French, 
Dutch, and Italians, have factors, conſu's, and maga- 
Zines, and whither they ſend veſſels regularly every year. 
The principal: of theſe are Smyrna, Alexandretta, Aleppo, 
Seyda, Cyprus, Alexandria, Cairo, Tunis, Algiers, 
Tripoli, the Morea, Candia, and the iſlands of the Archi- 
pelago. | 


STAPLE-merchants, or Merchants of the flaple, were the 21 


company of merchants incorporated in England by Edw. 
III. who, ſetiling their chief factory at Middleburgh in 


Zealand, ſent thither great quantities of leather, wool- 


fells, lead, tin, butter, cheeſe, and cloth; but the ſtaple, 
in the year 1389, being removed to Calais, it was ſoon 
after, in the year 1391, removed from thence to England, 


Statute STAPLE. See Statute-ſtagle. , 


Sd F ARBOARD, {denotes the right-hand-ſide of a ſhip, as 
larboard does the left. See Larboard. | | 
They fay, ſtarboard the helm, or helm a ſtarboard,” when 
the man at the helm ſhould: put it to the right-ſide of 

the ſhip. 


STARCH, A ſecula, or ſediment, found. at the bottom 


of veſſels, wherein wheat has been ſteeped in water; of 


which fecula, after ſeparating the bran, from it, by paſ- 
ſing it through ſieves, they form a kind of loaves ; 
which, being dried in the ſun, or an oven, is afterwards 
broke into little pieces, and ſo ſold. - | 

The beſt is white, ſoft, and friable, eaſily broke into 
powder. Such as require very fine ſtarch, do not con- 
tent themſelves, like the ſtarchmen, with refuſe wheat, 
but ule the fineſt grain. 5 | 8 
Starch is uſed along with ſmalt, or blue ſtone, to ſtiffen 
and clear linnen; and the powder thereof to whiten hair. 
It is alſo uſed by dyers to diſpoſe their ſtuffs to take co- 
lours the better. . | & | 
By an act paſſed in the 10th Anne, foreign ſtarch ſhipped 
for exportation, and afterwards relanded, is forfeited, or 
the value, beſides the penalty of the bond; or hair-pow- 
der found in any ſhip, waggon, &c. is ſeizable by offi- 
cers of exciſe or cuſtom, upon ſuſpicion of its having been 
privately made, or clandeſtinely impoited, or exported 
and relanded again after the duty hath been repaid ; and, 
within ten days after ſeizure, the officer is to exhibit an 
information before three commiſſioners of exciſe, or two 
Juſtices of the peace. |. 

By an act paſſed in the 4th of George Il. the perſen in 
whoſe poſſeſſion ſtarch is found, * make appear that 


the duty has been paid far the ſame, upon forfeiture of 


the: goods, with horſes and package, and 5 J. for every 
100 lb. | | 


SuſpeRte] to be privately making or concealed, may be 
9 D ſearched 
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ſearched for by officers of exciſe or cuſtoms, by day or 
by night; but if by night, in the preſence of a peace. 
officer, by warrant from the commiſſioners of exciſe, or 
a juſtice of the peace. 

Found privately making or concealed, is forfeited, with 
all materials, and things in which it is contained; and the 


perſon privately making, or in whoſe poſſeſſion it is found, 


upon failure of proof that the duty has been paid, forfeits 
$0 1. and for obſtructing the officers 501. 

r. Brooks has fully laid open the bad effects of the pre- 
ſent high duties upon ſtarch, 


The duty ariſing upon ſtarch in the years 
1716 was 21,000 |. 
1717 | | 
1755 5 19,000 l. 
1720 
1745 11,000 l. 


* 


1746 25 
17172 0 10,000 l. 


o 


1748 
1749 
A proper regulation of the ſtarch-duty will be attended 


with the following good effects; as ſhewn by Mr. Brooks, 


in theſe words : | 

1., As all the farmers, eſpecially ſuch as live in inland 
countries, will have a greater opportunity of diſpoling to 
the ſtarchmakers, at all times, ſuch bunty or ſmutty 
wheats, which, through the inclemency of the ſeaſon, 
as well as many other cauſes, very often is produced in 
many parts of this kingdom; ſuch corn being unht for 
the merchant to buy for exportation, or lay up in ſtore. 
Therefore I would obſerve, that the greater conſumption 


of ſtarch will give the makers thereof an opportunity at all 


times to relieve the farmers, by taking from them all 
ſuch bad, cold, bunty wheat ſo far ſpoken of, at a fair 
market-pric2; as at any time the farmers ſhall become 
poſſeſſed of. | 


2. The next benefit which may accrue to the public from 


a greater conſumption of ſtarch, will be from an increaſe 


of the breed of ſwine, which are nouriſhed and fed by 
the ſtarchmakers offal; no other branch, where the con- 


ſumption of wheat is concerned, producing ſood of equal 


goodneſs. 


3. This additional conſumption propoſed, may give an- 


other advantage, by employing a greater number of 
hands, as trade increaſes, which may be a means to re- 
pair and put in order ſuch ſtarch- offices or houſes in all 
inland countries as formerly have been employed, before 


the heavy duty was laid upon the ſame. This commo- 


dity was then made uſe of by many traders and artifi- 
cers ; ſtarch at that time being uſed in ſtiffening of buck- 
rams, as well as by the whiteſters in whitening their 
threads and cloth, &c, Alſo by plaiſterers and white- 
waſhers of churches or houſes, &c. it being valued for its 
beautiful colour, as well as laſting quality. Beſides, a 
great conſumption was made by all trunk and box- 
makers, upholſterers, ſadlers, breeches-makers, book- 
binders, &c. who then made up their paſte of ſtarch ; 


which alſo added, at that time, to the conſumption 


thereof : but, after the duty was laid upon ſtarch, theſe 
tradeſmen were not compelled, like the barbers, to uſe 
that commodity, and the dearneſs of it prevented them 
from uſing it, which was the reaſon of the firſt decay 
in the ſtarch-trade. There are other reaſons for the de- 


cay of the ſaid trade; the firſt of which was the giving en- | 


couragement to the trade and importation of French cam- 
brics, after the duty laid upon ſtarch, which reduced the 


conſumption of muſlins, and other Indian cloths, as re- 


quired the uſe of ſtarch in getting up the ſame, which the 
wear of cambrics totally prevented. The next was in the 
firſt year after the at commenced, that the wheat in this 
kingdom advanced from 6 s. to 8 s. the buſhel ; which ſo 
much advanced the price of ſtarch, with the heavy duty 
upon the ſame, as rendered it impoſſible for the batbers 
and perukemakers to make uſe of powder according to 


9 


- courſe to fine flour, &c. not out of 
the laws, but from felf-preſervation 
parts of the trade out of 20, from be 


all which brought the trade and dut 


the matter of complaint; for, notwithſtand 


on ſtarch, yet, by an act paſſed in the 
preſent Majeſty's reign, all barbers and 


Weſtminſter, bills of mortality, and places adjacent, 1 


% 
A 
8ST A 


act of parliament, who might have 
conſumers of the ſaid article, at a — 1 greateſ 


the act now ſtands, they have been obliged — . but, u 
any difobedien, © 
5 Ut bindereg b 
with the uſe of powder, according to the an ©.comph 
de trade and duty to ſuch a fd 
as might no doubt give the firſt riſe to that «| * 
in the 4th year of his preſent Majeſty's rei 3 
which clauſe ſuch conſtraints and heavy pech de 
been levied, as have been the ruin of many — aye 
The great decay of the flarch-trade, and the cor” 
decreaſe of that branch of the revenue ariſin ö equent 
which was appropriated by parliament to ſun, *relrom, 
uſes,” has, for a long time paſt, been matter of — 
concern, both to the government and ſtarchmak 
well as likewiſe greatly affecting the farmers * 


and ſtockholders, in general. But this =; —_ 


neſs of hair-powder, ariſing from the high % 8 
4th year of his 


eruk 
came obliged to uſe the ſame, on r- 


Beſides, the greateſt part of theſe traders having large fr 
milies, and being likewiſe neceſſitated by the lownek of 
the prices they receive, and with the over and above x. 
tendance on their cuſtomers, which the alteration of the 
trade has laid them under, to what they were obliged be- 
fore the ſaid duty was laid on, have been rendered unihl 
hitherto to comply with the ſaid act, though never ſo 
well inclined ; and conſequently multitudes of them have 
been fined and impriſoned, when at the ſame time the 
makers of ſophiſticated hair-powder have eſcaped puniſhe 
ment by working privately. 
Now, by the aforeſaid act, all makers of hair-powder are 
to make true entries at the exciſe - office of their reſpedtive 
ſhops, workhouſes, or other places of making of hair- 
powder; and the officers appointed to inſpect them, ne- 
ver, without ſuſpicion or particular information, pto- 
ceed to examine or ſearch further than ſuch places en- 
tered. But, for want of ſuch regulation with regard to 
the barbers places of working, all parts of their houfes 
are liable to be ſearched : and though flour is not ſpecified 
in the act aforeſaid, as an ingredient for which the pow. 
der- makers are ſubject to penalty, or even to be ſearched 
for by the officers; yet, as it is conſtrued as ſuch, when 
found in the cuſtody of the barber, even in his kitchen of 
buttery, he is liable to pay the penalty of 201. for the 
ſame ; although the makers of hair-powder are only ſud 
je& to half the penalty, for having other ſophiſticated 
ingredients found in their working-places. 
Theſe evils having ſeveral times been attempted to be 
remedied, but without ſucceſs, induced Mr. Brooks, in 
1751, to lay ſome thoughts thereon before the pubic 
in a ſmall eſſay then publiſhed, intitled, 4 Pu? treat 
for reducing the duty on flarch; which being read, 
duly conſidered by the fraternity of barbers, pw. 
makers, ſtarch and powder makers, to whom it K 
dreſſed, occaſioned a memorial to be preſented wy 
lords commiſſioners of his Majeſty's treaſury, by a : 
bers and peruke-makers of the cities of London , 


behalf of themſelves and their brethren, Ho 


rds 
| by the h 


cx uh 
of the treaſury, their lordſhips were pleaſe "_ þ 
ſame to the honourable the commiſſioners © exche, 
thereupon ordered Mr. John Paterſon, 
pany of barbers, and ſolicitor in the cauſe, 
them what he had to alledge in _ ho ber 
plainants, with regard to the duty on ſtatcn; 
upon ſoon after delivered in the annex 


that head. 1 


To the honoutable the commiſſioners 0 


| : | d [ 
In obedience to your honours commanis ©, ſugpon 
berty to lay before you what ! had to offer in ſup 


f exciſe. | 


8 TA 


de barhers and peruke-makers: memorial £6; the Jords 


commiſſioners of his Majeſty's treaſury, referred to your 


. hat the price of arch, before the duty was laid 


it, when wheat was at a medium price, was about 
7 


nd; and now, by teaſon of the ſaid duty, it 
. 2 halfpenny; which, makes an advance upon 
the conſumer of 125 per cen. | 


=- 


9 S073; lin.. 
2 That the great diſproportion: neceſſarily prevents the 


duty producing ſo much as it otherwiſe would do; as it 


is a great temptation to one part of the ſubjects to make, 


; r uſe ſtarch and ftarch-powder, for which no 
by has been paid; and lays others under a neceſlity of 
dot making uſe of eitber .. 

That the many frequent convitions'on your, honours 
1 of barbers and peruke- makers, will ſhew how 
neffectual penalties are to reſtrain the ſhift and evaſions 
of thoſe whom their own poverty, and the poorneſs of 
the trade, abſolutely diſable from complying with the 


1 ma ſtarch, and hair - powder made of ſtarch, can be 
made, and in fact is ſold abroad for three halfpence or 
2 d. a pound, even when made of our own wheat, by 
means of the bounty paid upon the exportation; which 
being ſo much cheaper than the duty will permit it to be 
made and ſold for here, occaſions the ſmuggling of vaſt 
quantities; and ſo not only defrauds the revenue, but 
robs the nation of a conſiderable manufacture. 

5, How much the revenue is defrauded, or at leaſt de- 
prived of, in this article, upon its preſent: footing, can 
only be made appear by a reaſonable eſtimate of what 
the conſumption either is, or would be, if the tempta- 
tion. or neceſſity above ſtated did not prevent it: for that 
purpoſe I bumbly ſubmit the following calculation to 
your honours. 


' Tcompute the barbers and peruke-makers at lb. 
40,000 throughout England, and their con- 
ſumption of - powder,. upon an average, at 
Alb. a week; which makes the whole | 
- amount per ann. to be — - 8, 320,000 
Then is computed the conſumption of hair- 
powder in all private families to be 1-3d 
more, which is - * 
Then is computed, that there are 1, 200, ooo 
families; and their weekly conſumption of 
ſtarch, at 2 0z. each, makes per ann. 7,800,000 


2,773,333 


In all 18,893,333 


bo that the crown loſes the duty upon = 17, 333,333 
After deduction of the 13,000 1. now an- 
nually received upon the duty. _ | 
Which loſs, at the preſent duty of 2 d. per Ib, L. 
amounts to TY - 1 1% 144,444 
By the two firſt articles of the above calculation, 
it appears that the conſumption of powder, at 
2d. per lb. would amount to - 92,444 
Which, at a halfpenny per Ib. duly collected, is 23,111 


That is near double the produce of the preſent whole 
duty on ſtarch, beſides what might reaſonably be expected 

M 2 variety of other trades, viz. indico-makers, calico- 
printers, whiteſters, dyers, ſaddlers, upholſterers, trunk- 
makers, ſhoe- makers, breeches- makers, glovers, book- 
inders, paſteboard-box-makers, paper-bag- makers, &c. 
Ano now uſe paſte and other ingredients inſtead of ſtarch; 
Which is not only the beſt, but, when the duty is redu- 
* 1 will be much the cheapeſt commodity they 

uſe. 8 | we | 
6, That ſtarch, and ſtarch-powder, would be much more 
generally uſed, as well in private families as by the ſeve- 
OI above mentioned, if the duty was reduced to 
a 

decauſe it is intrinſically better, goes farther, and conſe- 
quently would, in that caſe, be really cheaper than any 

ing now made uſe of in its ſtead. APY 


at the duty, when ſo reduced, would be more ge- 


Excluſive of what may be made appear from 


produce, 


ſpenny per pound, for the reaſon before given; 


paid; becauſe it would be very little, if at all, 


* r rn. 
Run nen 
* 


MOR, 
ſmuggling, and a clandeſtine trade. 
8. That experience, in the caſe of tea, pepper, &c. proves 
the above ſuppoſition to be well grounded: and if your 
honours will look back to the produce of the duty now 
in - 399 yn you, will find how little the revenue was be- 
nefited by the increaſe of it, from 1 d. to 2 d. per 
round. ,,,. A 


9. That by the above calculation, excluſive L. 5s, d. 
of what may be expected from the ſaid ; 
other trades, it appears the duty, at one 
halſpenny per pound, is likely to produce 

„ ANI © os 

Whereas the medium of the laſt ten years, 
at 2 d. has amounted to no more than 13000 © 0 

So that the difference to the revenue yearly 
would at leaſt be - - 


*» 


26361 2 22 


a more general conſumption. 


Laſtly, T hope your honours will conſider the particular 
hardſhips which the barbers and peruke-makers lie un- 
der ; as they are the only perſons obliged to uſe powder 
made of ſtarch, and the inevitable ruin that muſt fall up- 
on them, -and their numerous families, unleſs they are ſo 
happy as to be relieved by the legiſlature,  - J. P. 


The foregoing memorial, previous to its delivery, was 
approved of and ſigned by a committee of the trade ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe; conſiſting of the maſter and. 3 
wardens of the barbers company of London, and 28 of the 
principal peruke-makers of London and Weſtminſter, 


At the time of delivering the above memorial to the ho- 
nourable board of exciſe, this affair was alſo backed by 
the following memorial of the ſtarchmakers. 


To the honourable the commiſſioners of exciſe, 


The humble memorial of the ſtarch-makers, whoſe. 


names are hereunto ſubſcribed, 
Sheweth, 1 2 ; 
That a memorial of the barbers of the cities of London 
and Weſtminſter, borough of Southwark, and places ad- 


yes ag. been lately preſented to the lords of his 
ajeſty's treaſury, praying to be relieved againſt the in- 


conveniencies which they labour under from the preſent 
duties upon ftarch;-and the ſame being referred to 


your honours, we humbly beg leave to repreſent, that the 
ſaid duties, being more than half the medium price of 
the ſtarch, have occaſioned great quantities thereof to 
be made in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, as well as 
imported from abroad, for which no duties are paid : 
that the dearneſs of ſtarch, occaſioned by the ſaid high 
duty, not only tempts and obliges thouſands of barbers 
and peruke-makers throughout England, to uſe hair- 
powder made with little, and often without any powder 
of ſtarch, contrary to the laws; but neceſſitates many 
other manufacturers, ſuch as indico makers, dyers, ca- 
lico-printers, buckram ſtiffeners, &c. &c. and private fa- 
milies in general, to uſe infinitely leſs ſtarch than they 
actually did before the preſent duty was laid, or than they 
might afford to do, were the ſaid duties reduced, and the 
rice of the ſaid commodity proportionably leſſened. 

Your memorialiſts therefore moſt humbly offer it as their 
opinion, that the lowering the ſaid duties will neceſſaril 

promote the conſumption of the ſtarch, ſo as to 3 
this branch of the revenue conſiderably beyond its preſent 


Daniel Ponton, 
Thomas Gill, 
Simon Lemon, 
Henry Smith, 
Hewton Lucas, 


Another memorial, to the purport of the foregoing, was 
preſented at the ſame time to the honourable commiſ- 
| ſioners 


e than the extra expence which neceſſarily attends | 


ſtarch-makers. 
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ſioners of exciſe, by his Majeſty's perfamers ant” othets; 
whoſe names are hereunto ſubſcribed. 1 
1 by Ay Mr. Wintle. 
Mr. Coulthurſt. 
Mrs. Belle. 
Mr. Barnard. Wp n. 
 Mefl. Robarts, ſen. and jun. 
Mr. Robarts, at the Poſtetn, 
, common-council-man. 
Mr. Harwood. 
Mr. Willis. | 
„een 
12 Mrs. Reynolds, & cc. 
Upon which the honourable commiſſioners of exciſe were 
pleaſed to make the following candid report. 


The report of the commiſſioners of exciſe, for redu- 
cing the duty upon ſtarch. 


To the right honourable the lords commiſſioners of his 


Majeſty's treaſury. 
May it pleaſe your lordſhips, 

In obedience to your lordſhips order of reference upon 
the annexed; memorial, of barbers and peruke-makers of 
the cities of London and Weſtminſter, borough of 
Southwark, and parts adjacent, ſetting forth, that, by an 
act paſſed in the 4th year of his preſent Majeſty's reign, 
the raakers and ſellers of hair powder, who make any 
ſuch powder with any other materials than ſtarch, or 
powder of ſtarch, rice firſt made into ſtarch, and ſweet 
ſcents only excepted, are made liable to a penalty of 20 l. 
beſides forfeiture. of the powder ſo made; and all barbers 
and peruke-makers in whoſe cuſtody any ſuch powder is 
found, are ſubject to a like penalty of 201. : that the 
duties on ſtarch, amounting to 2 d. per pound, which is 
more than double the prime coſt, or intrinſic value there- 
of, many perſons are tempted to make, fell, or uſe hair- 
powder, prepared either wholly or in part of the ſaid pro- 
hibited materials; to the great detriment of the revenue, 
as well as prejudice of the fair trader: that the general 
decay of the barbers trade, and the poverty of the traders, 
render it impoſſible for the greater part of them to com- 
ply with the intention of the ſaid act, notwithſtanding 
the aboveſaid penalties have been rigorouſly levied in all 
caſes that have been diſcovered ; and promiſing a reduc- 
tion of the preſent duties to I-4th part, that is, one half- 
penny per pound; which is all ſet forth to anſwer all the 
intentions of the ſaid memorial. : 

We humbly certify to your lordſhips, that we have con- 
fidered the ſaid memorial, and alſo the ſeveral papers and 
computations which the ſaid memorialiſts have laid be- 
fore us, in ſupport of it: and we are humbly of opinion, 
that the high duty laid on ſtarch, of 2d, per pound, 
which is repreſented to us as more than the intrinſic va- 
lue of the commodity, excluſive of the duty, has been 
a great temptation to ſtarch-makers to work privately, 
in order to avoid the paying the duty ; and, to the bar- 


bers to uſe counterfeit powder made without ſtarch, 


whereby the revenue is [greatly prejudiced : that we ap- 


prehend very few barbers, out of the weekly bills of mor- 


tality, uſe any hair-powder made from ſtarch ; and that 
the endeavours which we have uſed to bring them to com- 
ply with the laws, have hitherto proved ineffectual, from 
the unwillingneſs of the juſtices to put the laws in execu- 
tion; and that, notwithſtanding the great number of bar» 
bers which have been convicted at this office, of uſing 
adulterated hair-powder, the practice ſtill continues to a 
high degree, even within the weekly bills of mortality. 
We therefore offer it as our humble opinion, that it the 
preſent duty on ſtarch were reduced to one half, that is, 
to one penny per pound, there is reaſon to hope, that the 
traders may be induced to.make uſe of ſuch materials in 
the making of hair-powder as the law requires ; and the 
barbers be enabled, bythe cheapneſs of the commodity, to 
uſe the ſame more generally in their trades ; whereby the 
conſumption of ſtarch would be greatly increaſed, and 
the revenue would be benefited by it. | 
We thereupon fubmit the propoſals in the memorial to 
our lordſhips conſideration. Given under our hands this 
26th day of February 1752. 


4 


SATA 


'Thek far the hffair of reduting the 

hitherts been carried: but it being 1.0 in ſearch ba 
when the, right honourable the lords of his D ſeaſon 
treaſury received the foregoing; report, nothing a **Y' 
further tranſacted therein during the ſeflion of * dt de 
in 1752 though, ſays Mr: Brooks, I have Geenen 
reaſon to flatter myſelf, that it will merit the Wreateſ 
tention of the legiſlature in the next, ef I 
ſupported by ſuch authentic teſtimonies. 4) vha 
However 5 in the mean time, I ſhall endeavour a 
corroborate what has been already advanced, in —_ to 
reducing the duty on ſtarch; and ſhall, * * hey, 
rence to the report of the honourable commiſia , 
exciſe, endeavour to demonſtrate, that the — 
ſaid duty to 1-4th party may afford the great. rob 
of a large encreaſe of his Majeſty's revenue, conſe | 
promote the ſtarch-manufattory, be of the den 7 
vantage to the fair trader, and likewiſe effequs — 
dreſs the grievances complained of by the Py te- 
ruke-makers, and other dealers in hair-powder WA 
proving: an ineſſimable benefit to the ſarmers, and lands 
intereſt in general. | 


erer 


In order to this, I ſhall lay down two © on: 
which I beg that the computations albert 
going memorial may be admitted as the firſt ; and fron 
theſe two ſhall draw ſuch concluſions, as I hope will e. 
fectually ſupport the matter in hand. 


From what is advanced in the foregoing memorial. 
ſhall aſſume as my firſt Jeopokdicn;' N = 


That if the preſent duty on ſtarch was I. 44 
lowered to 1-4th part, there would ariſe 

thereby, from the uſe of hair- powder 

by the barbers in England only, the an- 

nual ſum of Jean GE >< - 24333 bf 


Then allowing the private families to uſe 7 
but 1-3& of this quantity, it would an- d 
nually produce - — $7156 Th 

The total of which ſhews, that the pro- Fac 

_ duce of the duty by the uſe of powder, Ane 
excluſive of Scotland, and what the 
ſtarch will produce, amounts to the an- | £4 

nual ſum of — - 24,111 22} 7 

wh | | —ñ— WW 

But from the ſtricteſt enquiry which I have Thi 
made, and the opinion of others, it 
may be admitted, that the nobility, Fac] 

- gentry, farmers, graziers, and tradeſ- And 
men, together with the commonalty in 
Great Britain, uſe an equal quantity b. þ 
with barbers; then the foregoing eſti- m 
mate will amount to the ſum of 34,666 134 at 

Now, according to a ſecond propoſition, The 
hereafter following, the ' above con- 

| ſumption of the nobility, gentry, bar- Excl 

bers, &c. will amount to the annual ; And 

| ſum of 3 ſs 47,450 © 
7 | "1 | | — —_—— _—_— 7. A 

The total of which eſtimate is $2,116 my 5 
N 2— r 

And from hence I propoſe aſſuming the 8 65 The 
medium of - - 41,05 Each 

And this medium, ariſing from the two differen? ae And 

lations, will, I hope, ſufficiently juſtify me in has ber 9 

ſuch facts as may ſtrengthen and ſupport” what A2 2 

offered upon the ſubject; ſince it appears from n . 

going candid report of the honourable _— pr" Ti 

| exciſe, that very few barbers out of the : "pal; e 

lity at preſent make uſe of any powder 009 i zr k. 

and when the duty upon ſtarch Was at oe nc” Foy 

duce; the revenue afifing from powder has ve the ſole | 

not to exceed 5000 Therefote, * oo *M 

going medium, from thenee, by the auty ween WA * 


only, will ariſe a loſs to the government. gelt 
may be raiſed at the fourth part, and What we fer g 


8 T A 
high duty hath ever produced, amounting to the ſum of 
, bs: 8 d. | 
1605 aborate what has already been advanced, I ſhall 
| down my ſecond propoſition or eſtimate ; which 
4 coſt me much pains in bringing to ſuch a nicety, as 


rent any ſcruple of its being as near the truth 
di nature of the ſubject will admit of. 


| The 40,000 of the trade of barbers, ad- L. s. d. 
judged in the memorial to be in England, I 
ſhall divide into eight claſſes : of the firſt T 
ſhall admit 10,000, to make uſe of only two 
unds of powder per week each; which, 
at the preſent duty, amounts to the annual 


ſum of 1 5 W 17 4 
This, according to the new duty, will be but 0 4 4 
Wherefore every one of the above will ſave 
annually $ - " O 13 © 
And the government gain per aun. 2166 13 4 
2. Again, admitting that 10,000 of another 
claſs make uſe of four pounds per week each, 
at the preſent duty, it will amount to 1 14 8 
This, according to the new duty, will be o 88 
Fach of the above will ſave annually - I 60 
And the government gain per ann. 4333 68 
3. Admitting that 10,000 of another claſs uſe 
ſix pounds per week each, at the preſent 
duty, it amounts to - * 2 IS © 
The new duty will only be . o 130 
Each of this claſs will fave annually I 19 © 
And the government gain per ann. - 6500 oo 
4. Allowing alſo, that 5000 of another claſs 
uſe eight pounds per week, at the preſent 
duty, it amounts to - - 3 9 4 
The new duty will only be r 
5 Each of the above will ſave annually — 2 12 © 
And the government ſave per ann. = 4333 6 © 
5. Admitting alſo 2000 of another claſs to * raph 
ten pounds per week, at the preſent duty, it 
. amounts to - - * & Bo 
The new duty will only be - 1 
ach of this claſs will ſave annually 5 
And the government gain per ann. = 2166 13 4 
b. Again, a lowing 2000 of another claſs to 9 
make uſe of twelve pounds per week each, 
at the preſent duty, it amounts to - $. 4D 
he new duty will only be 1 8 
Lach of this claſs will ſave annually wt EE 
And the government gain per ann. - atoo 0 0 
: 7. Admitting alſo, that 500 of another claſs 
4 uſe fourteen pounds each per week, at the 
* preſent duty, it amounts to - 4:4 
| he new duty will be only "NOT ID © 
RY et this clas will fave annually - 4, 11 © 
1 nd the government gain per ann, - 751 68 
* 6. and laſily, Allowing that 500 of the higheſt 5 
dle Claſs uf 8 
7 | uſe ſixteen pounds of powder each per 
i week, at the preſent duty, it amounts to 6 188 
ed; © new duty will be only _ — £402 
* Each of this claſs will ſave annually _ < 5 2 
12 nd the government gain per ann. - 866 13 4 


Now, it appears, by collecting the ſeveral VE 
als in this calculation, that the barbers 
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uſe of powder would produce to the reve- 
nue the annual ſum of * 

And it is likewiſe adjudged by the makers 
and dealers in ſtarch, that the private fa- 
milies throughout the kingdom cannot 
fail of creating the ſame conſumption, 
which will alſo produce the yearly ſum of 23,725 0 0 


23,725 0 0 


— —- 


Therefore the whole amount, by this calcu- 
lation, from powder only, will be the an- 
nual ſum of - - 47,450 © ® 


In the foregoing eſtimates all poſſible care has been taken 
not to rely upon or conſumption but what has been ad- 
judged to be neareſt the truth; and we hope that every 
dealer and judge of the trade will candidly allow, that 
therein we have rather been under than above the mark; 
eſpecially when the quantity of ſtarch that is uſed in 
making of indico, and other manufactures, becomes duly 
weighed and conſidered, of which we have made no ac- 
count in our preceding calculations. 

Having thus amply ſet forth the advantages that will ac- 
crue to the revenue, I ſhall now beg leave to exhibit, in 
a few words, the benefits that muſt neceſſarily ariſe to the 
landed intereſt from ſuch an enlargement of the con- 
ſumption of wheat, as we are about to promote. 

Now, as ſome people have taken it into their imagina- 
tion, that the conſumption of either flour or ſtarch is 
equally advantageous to the farmer and landholder, I ſhall 
beg leave to rectify their miſtake in a few words. 

The production of ſtarch from wheat to that of flour is 
as 25 to 423 and conſequently a buſhel of wheat that 
produces 42 lb. of flour, will give but 25 lb. of ſtarch. 
Therefore it requires a much larger quantity of wheat to 
make 42 lb. of ſtarch, than it does to produce the like 
quantity of- flour, 

It is therefore evident, that to produce as much ſtarch as 
pays duty of 4s. 2d. will require one buſhel of wheat ; 
wherefore to produce the annual amount of 13,0001. 
will require 7800 quarters, 

Again, upon the ſame principles, to produce the ſum of 
144,444 l. which has been before obſerved to be an- 


nually deficient, will require 105,666 quarters, and the 


difference between them is 98,866 quarters. 

Having ſhewn the inconveniencies that time has evinced 
to be ſuſtained by the whole community from ſuch an ex- 
orbitant duty being laid on ſtarch, made of wheat, one 
of our ſtaple-commodities, which no other nation has 
thought fit to impoſe any tax upon ; I ſhall venture to ſet 
forth how much more the ſaid duty pays to the crown 
than the double duty ariſing from barley when malted 
and brewed, viz. the duty on the ſame when malted be- 
ing 48. per quarter, and when brewed about 10s. per 
hogſhead, at 8 buſhels each, it makes the double duty to 
be about 148. 

And as it appears, by the preſent duty ariſing from ſtarch, 
each buſhel of wheat producing 25 lb. of ſtarch, amounts 
to 4s. 2d. that makes 11. 13s. 4d. per quarter; 
which exceeds the double duty on barley by 19s. 4d. 
each quarter, that is, near 2-3ds of the value of the 
wheat, | 

Now, ſeeing there is ſuch a diſproportionable duty be- 
tween the two commodities, the latter muſt be ſuppoſed, 
for want of proper checks, ſubject to many difficulties in 
collecting, as ſet forth in the report: That the great 
© duty laid on ſtarch of 2 d. per pound, which is re- 
<< preſented as more than the intrinſic value of the com- 
© modity, excluſive of the duty, has been a great tempta- 
tion to ſtarch-makers to work privately, in order to 
avoid the paying the duty; and to the barbers to uſe coun- 
de terfeit powder, made without ſtarch; whereby the re- 
venue is greatly prejudiced.” And beg leave further 
to obſerve, that the makers of ſophiſticated hair-powder, 
moſtly live out of the knowledge of the officers. The 
ſaid honourable commiſſioners have further delivered it 
as their opinion, „That if the preſent duty on ſtarch 
© were reduced to one half, that is, to 1 d. per pound, 
there is reaſon to hope that the traders may be induced 


to make uſe of ſuch materials in the making of hair- 


9 E powder 


ö 
{ 
' 
| 
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« powder as the law requires; and the barbers be en- 
© abled, by the cheapneſs of the commodity, to uſe the 
© ſame more generally in their trades ; whereby the 
„ conſumption of ſtarch would be greatly increaſed, and 
© the revenue benefited thereby.“ 

By this it appears, that the revenue ſuffers fo great a 
loſs from the duty on powder, which is much owing, 
among other cauſes, to the lowneſs of the prices given in 
the barbers trade ; they being the only perſons obliged by 
law to make uſe of the ſaid commodity, though unable to 
comply therewith : and the honourable commiſſioners 
have adjudged, that the lowering the duty to one half 
what it is at preſent, will be a great relief to rhe unhappy 
ſufferers, as well as an adequate advantage to the re- 
venue. 

From hence, with ſubmiſſion to that honourable board, 
I would humbly beg leave to make the following obſer- 
vations. 1, It has appeared to me, from the improve- 
ments made in adulterating hair-powder, that it may 
continue to be ſold under ſuch a profit as will induce, 
and till encourage the ſaid illicit traders in treſpaſſing 
againſt the law, by increaſing their trade in the country, 
by ſale of ſuch a commodity as will be exceeding difficult 
for the officers to diſtinguiſh from the real hair- powder 
that has paid the duty. 2. Whether the ſaid duty, at 
1 d. ariſing to 91. per tun, will not be a means of en- 
couraging other countries ſtill to continue running ſtarch 
in upon us, or taking the advantage of the drawback ? 
ſince it is obſerved in the 7th article of the memorial, 
that when the duty fhall be lowered to 4s. 8d. per 
hundred, it will be very little more than the extra ex- 
pence which neceſſarily attends ſmuggling, and a clan- 
deſtine trade; neither could it then be thought practi- 


cable, from the ſmallneſs of the profit, and great hazard 


run in being deteQed, for any makers of adulterated powder 
to continue their preſent illicit practices. But it is to be 
hoped, from a due conſideration of the foregoing calcu- 
lations, and the reaſons herein offered, that the legiſlature 
will, of their great wiſdom, compleat what the honour- 
able commiſſioners of exciſe have already begun; in 
granting proper relief to a diſtreſſed trade, by lowering 


the duty upon ſtarch to 1-4th what it is at preſent, as ' 


the only means for procuring a greater certainty of the 
above augmentation to the revenue, and advantage to 
the fair trader ; eſpecially as it will induce all conſumers of 
ſtarch, ſuch as indico-makers, dyers, whiteſters, &c. to 
make uſe of a conſiderably larger quantity thereof in their 
ſeveral manufactures, which the preſent high duty now 
prevents; and alſo encreaſe the conſumption of ſuch 
wheats as are only fit for the ſtarch- makers uſe. 

This conſidered, with the loſs of manufacturing the 
ſame, and the deficiency in trade, will, with the fol- 
lowing reaſons, leave no doubt of what is here propoſed, 
juſtly meriting the greateſt attention from the legiſlature, 
For the deficiency in the foregoing conſumption brings on 
a loſs of another nature, viz. whereas by act of parlia- 
ment a buſhel of meal ought to weigh 56 lb. and the 
ſame producing only 25 1b. of ſtarch, there will remain 
31 lb. of hog-feed in each buſhel ; which makes 248 lb. 
in a quarter, or 2,438,768 lb. of ſuch hog-feed, which 
otherwiſe would remain in the 98,876 quarters, or be- 
come a loſs of ſo much feed, if exported unmanufaCtured. 
And daily experience manifeſts, that bacon and pork of 
the ſtarch- makers feed affords the beſt of price, as it is 
deſervedly of great repute. Now, could we encreaſe the 
conſumption of ſtarch to the height it aroſe before the 
duty was impoſed on the ſame, our colonies, and 
ſettlements abroad, together with the Britiſh navy, 
might be amply furniſhed with ſuch pork as would 
never admit of any juſt complaint, even from the ſea- 
men. Wherefore the foregoing arguments ſhould, as 
might reaſonably be thought, have weight enough to re- 
move the whole preſent duty upon ſtarch, to ſome thing 
that would leſs affect the commonweal. For as a bounty 
is allowed of near a ſixth part the value of ſuch corn ex- 
ported, which bounty is granted for the ſake of the landed 
intereſt ; it cannot be otherwiſe than reaſonable to pre- 
ſume, that we ought to give all imaginable encourage- 
ment towards creating a home conſumption, more eſpe- 
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cially in a manufaQory that | 
tages attending the — wo 8 maar Public advan, 
The want of ſuch conſumption may indeed 
chants a greater opportunity to Purchaſe 
market-price, and not ſuffer the fame to 
farmers hands, But then the conſequence ' 
that when the foregoing ſuppoſed — will be this, 
quarters is fold to Holland, or any other f J of 98,866 
tor the uſe it is only fit for, that of makins . Marker 
fame ſo ſhipped brings a demand of 5's. per 8 arch, te 
government, which may be above the Ny mier ONth 
value of the fame, amounting to the 
r Ve Now I would aſk, wheth 
chaſe commerce at too high a rate, 
when there is the 8 probability. A , 
fix months a larger ſum may be returned by th 
commodity being brought in, and ſold in this boy: 
nufactured? And as there remains no duty wrap +. qe 
any other country, our preſent high duty of 18 os. 
admits of room for the illicit practice of ſmu fer 
ſame, to the great denial of what has here * 
en 


penned in ſupport of our h ; 
7 ppo ome conſumption and may. 


I ſhall beg leave to make another obſeryas; 

lating to the ſubject, and then . 3 

tions have taken an opportunity to reflect on "YN 

ticks, by obſerving, that we have laid a dut - nl 

manufacturing of one of our ſtaple-commodiies 1 

pays above one half of the value of the land * 5 

duces it ; and, at the very time, we give a fifth par p 

more, of its value to get rid of the ſame. For 1 

if we value the arable lands in this kingdom, at * 

dium, at 88. per acre, the value, at 20 years parc 

will be 81. Then admitting that each acre of whez. 
land produces communibus annis two quarters and 3 hl 

the duty ariſing from 25 lb. of ſtarch, made from 1 
buſhel of wheat, is 4s. 2 d. and the quarter, or eight 
buſhels, will be x1. 13s. 4 d. This admitted, maks 
each acre pay an annual duty of 41. 38. 4d. which 
leads me to obſerve, that the duty amounts to 31. bs, 
8 d. more than the half value of the land, and raiſes it ty 
23 years purchaſe. 

The drawback on Britiſh made flarch. By the 6th « 
George I. it is enacted, That for every pound aol. 
pois weight there ſhall be paid one penny; which duties 
having been paid by the maker, may be repaid by the 
collector, upon exportation to foreign parts by wiy d 
merchandiſe : provided ſufficient ſecurity be given to the 
collector of the port, before ſhipping, that it ſhall not e 
relanded in Great Britain, and proof be made upon oxth 
before the collector of the cuſtoms, that the duties ke 
been paid; whereupon the ſaid collector is to grant ace: 
benture, expreſſing the kinds and quantities, with tie fi 
ping, teſtified by the ſearcher : if relanded, the value 
be forfeited, beſides the penalty of the bond. 

STARCH-MAKER. A perſon who makes arch, 

STARCH-MAKERS company of London, was incorporated j 
letters-patent of the 20th of James I. dated the 13th 0 
May 1622, by the name of The maſter, warden 4 
ſiſtants, and commonalty of the art or myſtery of tuch. 
makers; which is governed by a maſter, 2 Warder 
and 24 affiſtants ; but they have neither livery nor hal v 
manage their affairs in. : 191 

STARO, or Staio, and Stara. A liquid mn f 
Florence, containing 3 barrels, and the barrel 20 fade 
The ſtaro is alſo a buſhel uſed at Venice, Leghorn, 
Lucca, for meaſuring corn. 

The ſtaro of Leghorn weighs uſually 54 lb. ont, an 
The ſtaro of Venice weighs 128 1b. heavy Weise 
each ſtaro contains 4 quarts. — i 

START Paint. A 4 or promontory of Deren , 
the Engliſh channel, fituated in 4 deg- 0 15 fond of 
lon. and 50 deg. 10 min. of N. lat. 12 . 
Dartmouth. | | 24 

STARTING, among brewers, the putting © | 
or ale to that which is decayed, to revive it 2 

STATE, or Eflate. An empire, kingdom kn, 
extent of country, under the ſame pron include the 
The ſtate or ſtates of the King of England i 


an in tte 


6 
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«th | and the Weſt India plantations, as Vir- 

— 1 Maryland, and the feſt; to which may 
1. dded the duchies of Brunſwick-Lunenburg, Bremen 
wes uſed fot the policy or form of government 

2 5 nation hence the terms, miniſters of ſtate, reaſons 
of late, and the like. | 
Politicians diſtinguiſh ſeveral forms of ſtate, namely, the 
monarchic, As that of England; the democratic, as that 
of Rome and Athens; the oligarchic, as that of Venice; 
ind the ariſtocratic, as that of Sparta. 

cTATED winds. See Wind. ; oP, 

Fa TEN ad. An iſland of the province of Ne w Vork, 
in North America, ſituated in 72 deg. 31 min. of W. 
Jon, and 41 deg. of N. lat. near the month of Hudſon's 
river, ſubject to Great Biitain. 2 

eTATERA Romana, or Siillyard, A name given to the 
Roman balance. See Sti/yard, 

STATES. A term applied to the ſeveral orders or claſſes 
of a people, aſſembled to conſult of matters for the public 


d. 
«74 TES GENERAL. The name of an aſſembly, con- 
ſtlung of the deputies of the ſeven United Provinces. See 
Urird Provinces. 


ment, pens, quills, ink, ſealing-wax, books of accompt, 

blank; books, and the like, 
SrATIONERS company of London, was incorporated by let- 
ter:-patent of the zd and 4th of Phihp and Mary, dated 
the 4th of May 1557, by the title of The maſter, and 
keepers or wardens, and commonalty of the myſtery or 
art ef ſtationers of the city of London; being governed 
by 2 maſter, 2 wardens, and 27 aſſiſtants; with a livery 
of 208 members; who, when admitted, pay a fine of 
20), and have a ſtately hall near Ludgate-ſtreet, where- 
in they manage their affairs, | 
This company, conſiſting of ſtationers, bookbinders, 
bookſellers, printers, and letter-founders, has a ſtock of 
about 15,0001. denominated the Exgliſb loch; which is 
employed in printing almanacks, horn-books, primmers, 
plalters, ſchool-books, and privileged ware; the ſole 
printing whereof is confirmed to them by letters-patent 
of ſevera! kings. 
This tock, which conſifls of 15 whole ſhares, of 320 l. 
each, is generally poſſeſſed by thoſe who have ſerved or 
fined for maſter : the ſecond at 30 halt ſhares, of 1601. 
each, which are chiefly enjoyed by the aſſiſtants: the 
turd are ſixty quarter-ſhares, of 801. each, which are 
commonly divided between ſuch as have fined for renter- 
warden. But, the company being much more numerous 
than formerly, many of the laſt mentioned are divided 
into 40 |. ſhires, for the obliging a greater number of 
members. 


Upon the death of any of the married poſſefſors of this 


dow, which ſhe enjoys during her widowhood or life; 
bit, at the expiration of either, another perſon is choſen to 
enjoy the profits of the ſaid ſhare; to which he is no 
looner ſeleQed, than he pays the depoſit-money to the 
it? widow, her huſband, or executors. 
— e upon the ſtock are made at Chriſtmas, 
8 are increaſed or decreaſed according to the expence 
4 c preceding year: however, it is ſeldom leſs than 
ol "pon a whole ſhare.. A fine intereſt upon 320 
2 8 and wardens of the company are always in 
ee on of the ſtock ; to them are joined ſix other 
— * annually elected, who adjuſt all accompts re- 
N 18 _— and at Chriſtmas report the ſtate thereof 
e board, who regulate the above mentioned dividends 


accordingly; 
other a the company pays in penſions, and 


N ARY N 300 J. per annum. 
f 2 G ranch of ſculpture loved i 
& Making of ſtatues, See Statue. — "mprogee in the 


TATVARy, is one of 


thoſe arts wherein the anci - 
celled the moderns: eK 


and indeed it was much more popular 
I: 32 cultivated among the former than the hitler, 
1 e between ſlatuary and painting, which of the 

the moſt difficult, and the moſt artful. : 


e 1 > . . 
vention of ſtatuary was at firſt very courſe. Leon 


\. 


gra fIONER. A tradeſman who deals in paper, parch- 


ſtock, the profits ariſing from his ſhare devolve to his wi- 
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Battiſta Alberti, who has an expreſs treatiſe on ſtatues, 
imagines that it took its riſe from ſomething caſually ob- 


ſerved in the productions of nature, that, with a little 
help, ſeemed diſpoſed to repreſent the figure of ſome ani- 


mal. The common ſtory is, that a maid full of the 


idea of her lover, made the firſt eſſay, by the aſſiſtance 
of her father's implements, who was a potter. This 
at leaſt is pretty certain, that earth is the firſt matter ſta- 
tuary was practiced upon. 

STATUARY, is alſo uſed for the artificer, who makes ſta- 
tues. Phidias was the greateſt ftatuary among the an- 
cients, and Michael Angelo among the moderns. 

STATUE. A piece of ſculpture in full relievo, repreſent- 
ing a human figure. | 
Daviler more ſcientifically defines ſtatue, a repreſentation 
in high relievo and inſulate, of ſome perſon diſtinguiſhed 
by his birth, merit, or great actions; placed as an orna- 
ment in a fine building, or expoſed in a public place, to 
preſerve the memory of his worth. 

In ſtrictneſs, the term /atue is only applied to figures 
on foot, the word being formed from the Latin ffatura, 
the ſize of the body; or from are, to ſtand. 

Statues are formed with the chiſſel, of ſeveral matters, as 
ſtone, wood, marble, and plaiſter. They are alſo caſt 
of various kinds of metal, particularly gold, ſilver, braſs, 
and lead. See Foundery. 

Alilegorical STATUE. That which, under a human figure, 
or other ſymbol, repreſents ſomething of another kind ; as 
a part of the earth, a ſeaſon, age, element, temperament, 
or hour, 

Curule STATUES. Thoſe which are repreſented in chariots 
drawn by bigæ or quadrigæ, that is, by two or four 
horſes; of which kind there were ſeveral in the circus's 
and hippodromes: or in cars, as we ſee ſome with 
triumphal arches on antique medals. 

Equeſtrian STATUE, That repreſenting ſome illuſtrious 
perſon on horſeback, as the famous one of Marcus Au- 
relius at Rome, and that of King Charles I. at Charing- 
croſs. 

Greet STATUE, denotes a figure that is naked and antique 
it being in this manner the Greg ks repreſented their dei- 
ties, athletz of the Olympian games, and heroes. The 
reaſon of this nudity, whereby the Greek ſtatues are diſ- 
tinguiſhed is, that thoſe who exerciſed wreſtling, wherein 
the Greek youth placed their chief glory, always per- 
formed it naked. i 
The ſtatues of heroes were particularly called Achillean 
ſtatues, by reaſon of the great number of figures of that 
prince in moſt of the cities of Greece, 

Hydraulic STATUs. Any figure placed as an ornament of 
a fountain or grotto, or that does the office of a jet 
d'eau, a cock, ſpout, or the like, by any of its parts, or 
by any attitude it holds. The like is to be underſtood of 
any animal ſerving for the ſame uſe. 

Pedeſrian STATUE. A ſtatue ſtanding on one foot, as 
that of King Charles II. in the royal exchange, and that 
of King James IT. in the privy-gardens. 

STATUTE, in the general ſenſe, ſignifies a law, ordinance, 
or decree. 

STATUTE, in the Engliſh laws and cuſtoms, more imme- 
diately ſignifies an act of parliament made by the three 
eſtates of the realm, and having the force of a law. 

STATUTE-merchant, is a bond of record, acknowledged 
before one of the clerks of the ſtatutes-merchant, and 
mayor or chief warden of the city of London, or two 
merchants of the ſaid city for that purpoſe aſſigned; or 
before the mayor, chief warden, or maſter of other ci- 
ties and towns, or other ſufficient men for that purpoſe 
appointed, ſealed with the ſeal of the debtor and of the 
king; which is of two pieces, the greater to be kept by 
the mayor, chief warden, or maſter ; and the leſſer by the 
ſaid clerk. Its effect is, that if the obligor pay not the 

debt at the day, execution may be awarded againſt his 


body, lands, and goods; and that the obligee ſhall hold 
the ſame till the debt be levied. 


STATUTE-/taple, is a ſort of ſtatute-merchant, relating to 


merchants, and merchandiſes of the ſtaple. See Sraple. 
The ſtatute-ſtaple is of two kinds, proper and improper. 
Proper, is a bond of record acknowledged by the mayor 


of 


= 


8 TE 


of the ſtaple, in the preſence of one or more conſtables STEERING, in navigation. The dire& 


of the ſtaple ; by virtue of which the creditor may forth- 
with have execution of the body, lands, and goods of the 
debtor, on non-payment. Improper, is a bond of relief, 
founded upon the ſtatute of the 23d of Henry VIII. of the 
nature of a proper ſtatute-ſtaple as to the force and exe- 
cution of it, and acknowledzed before one of the chief 
juſtices; or in their abſence, before the mayor of the 
{taple, and recorder of London. ; 

STAVANGER. A poit-town of Norway, in the province 
of Bergen, capital of the territory of Stavanger, fituated 
on a peninſula in the German ocean, in 6 deg. 30 min. of 
3 lon. and 59 deg. 30 min: of N. lat. 80 miles ſouth of 

ergen. 

STAVEREN. A port-town of the United Netherlands, 
in the province of Weſt Frieſland, ſituated on the Zuyder 
ſea, in 5 deg. 12 min. of E. lon. and in 53 deg. of N. 
lat. 15 miles north of Enchuyſen. 

STAY, in the ſea-language. A big, ſtrong rope, faſtened 
to the top of the maſt, and the foot of that next before 
it, towards the prow ; ſerving to keep it firm, and pre- 
vent its falling aftwards, or towards the poop. All maſts, 
top-maſts, and flag-ſtaves, have their ſtays, except the 
ſprit-ſail-top-maſts : that of the main-maſt is called the 
main-ſtay ; the main- maſt, fore-maſt, and thoſe belong- 
ing to them, have alſo back-ſtays, to prevent their pitch- 
ing forwards or overboard, as going on either {ide her. 

To flay a ſhip, or bring her on the ſlays, is to manage her 
tackle and fails ſo, as that ſhe cannot make any way 
forwards, which is done in order to her tacking about. 

S$TAYMAKER, is a perſon who makes ſtays, jumps, and 
bodice, for women ; the materials in ſtays being tabby, 
canvas, and whale-fin, commonly called whale- bone. 

STEADY. A word of command at f2a, for the man at 
the helm to keep the ſhip ſteady in her courſe; and not 
to make angles, or yaws, as they call them, in and out, 

STEEL. A kind of iron refined, and purified by the fire, 
with other ingredients, which renders it whiter, and its 

rain cloſer and finer than common iron. See Iron. 

teel, of all other metals, is that ſuſceptible of the 
greateſt degree of hardneſs, when well tempered ; whence 
its great uſe in the making of tools and inſtruments of 
all kinds. 
The true method of making ſteel has been greatly con- 
cealed, and the public long abuſed by counterfeit ones, 
The following method we have from Agricola, and is af- 
firmed by Kircher to be that practiſed in the iſle of Ilva; 
a place famous in all ages for the manufacture of ſteel, 
from the time of the Romans to this day. 
Heat a quantity of iron red hot, cut it into ſmall pieces, 
and mix it with a ſort of ſtone that eaſily melts : this 
mixture put by little and little into a crucible, firſt filled 
with charcoal duſt, and heated red hot; when melted 
off, three, four, or more pieces of iron, are to be put 
in the middle of it; there boil them five or fix hours 
with a ftrong fire. The workman is to ſtir the melted 
matter often, that the pieces of iron may ſoak in the 
ſmaller particles of the melted matter ; which particles 
conſume and thin the groſſer ones of the iron pieces; be- 


ing, as it were, a ferment to them, and make them ten- 


der. One of the pieces is now taken out of the fire, and 
put under the great hammer, to be drawn out into bars, 
and wrought; and, hot as it is, plunged into cold water. 
Thus tempered, it is worked again upon the anvil; then 
breaking it, it is conſidered, whether in any part it looks 
like iron, or whether it is wholly condenſed and turned 
into ſteel. | 

STEELY ARD, in mechanics. A kind of balance, called 
alſo Halera Romana, or the Roman balance; by means 
whereof the gravity of different bodies are found by the 
uſe of one ſingle weight. See Balance, 

STEEM. A weight of 8 lb. uſed in Brabant, ſome of the 
hanſe towns, at Amſterdam, and in other parts of the 
United provinces. 

STEERAGE. The act of ſteering. 

The word is alſo uſed for a place in a ſhip, next below 
the quarter-deck, before the bulk-head of the great cabin, 
where the ſteerſman ſtands and lodges. 
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one place to another, by means of the het a veiel fon 


He is held the beſt ſteerſman, who 5 = rudder yl t 
in putting «he. helm over to and again, 3 1 eat Motic oa 
the ſhip beſt from making of yaws that 5 Who keen, bu 
in and out. L is, from tunnigg * 
There are three methods of ſteering : | 1K 
on land, ſo as to keep the ſhip 1 a mak — 
compaſs, which is, by keeping the Whips hi N Dy ti PP 
rhumb or point of the compaſs as beſt . on ſuch , _ 
To ſteer as one is bidden or conned ; 8 Pu. = 
ſhip, is the duty of him that is takin Thy 1 10 
helm. See Conned, 3 he | 
q wit gy theory and effects of ſteering, ſee Hal! Ne, and ” | 
8 "© 8 he 
STEGEBURG. A port-town of Sweden, in the rn af: 
of E. Gothland, ſituated in 16 deg, of E. lon, 75 Fo SF 
39 —_—_ ok on a bay of the Baltic ae. oY 
W. of Stockholm. 1 IF 
STEKAN, or Stectan. A Dutch liquid meature. «... _ 
cularly for oil, containing 16 mingles, 17 ts = 
making 1434 pints, or a tun, 9 wher 
The barique of Bourdeaux is 12 ſtekans and a halt * The 
the puncheon of Nantz 12, 0 ſhoot 
STEM, of a ſhip, is that main piece of tinhs; en and, 
comes bending from the keel below, where it is ( Wn of a 
as they call it, that is, pieced in, and riſes compaſſing pi bun. 
before the ſorecaſtle. This ſtem it iv which gude * ILE 
rake of the ſhip, and all the butt-ends of the plants * L 
wards are fixed into it. yard 
STEP, in a ſhip, is that piece of timber, whic is ſafer! chant 
to the keelſon, whereon the main-maſt, miſſen-ms! Vier 
fore-maſt, and the capſtan ſtand. N the d 
STERLING. A term frequent in the Enzliſh commerce: — 
a pound, ſhilling, or a penny ſterling, lignif) Ing as muc Tex 
as a pound, ſhilling, or penny, of lawful money of Eng yats, 
land, as ſettled by public authority, : This 
Antiquaries and critics are greatly divided as to the or ry Il 
gin of the word ſterling. Buchanan fetches it from the been 
caſtle of Striveling, or Sterling, in Scotland, where the « 
ſmall coin was anciently ſtruck, that in time, accordin Manu 
to him, came to give name to all the reſt, Camdc lower 
derives the word from eaſterling, or eſterling; obſerving (0 ex 
that, in the reign of Richard I. money coined in the eil The 
parts of Germany, began to be of ſpecial requeſt in Eng pany 
land, by reaſon of the purity thereof; and was call broke 
eaſterling money, as all the inhabitants of thoſe par but | 
were called Eaſterlings; ſome of whom, killed in coin — 
age, were ſoon after ſent for over to peifect the Engil STIPU 
money, which was thenceforwards denominated fe 45 
them ſterling, eaſterling, or efterling ; not from de * 
ling in Scotland, ner from ella, a ſtar, which ſome crea wy 
to have been coined thereon ; for in old deeds the Eg abun 
liſh ſpecies are always called nummi caſberlingi, which im EN 
plied as much as good and lawful money. Somner, 258 EC 8 
derives the word from the Saxon ſteore, à rule, 0! - = 
dard; intimating that this, as to weight and finenel rs 
was to be the common ſtandard of all current mae. = 
In Stow, and ſome other of our ancient writers, erin — 1 
or eaſterling, is alſo uſed for a certain coin, mount - 4 
nearly to our ſilver penny: and on ſome occalions Lat 
find the ſame word ſterling uſed in the general wa 3 
of money; it being obſervable, that ſor a good _ wk 
gether there was no other coin but pennies, ® ic * ly 
ſterlings and eaſterlings were become erf this © 
as among the ancients the words denariu ant " «fly 
were uſed. | f Joined 
STERN of a /hip, uſually denotes all the hinderrol p 
of her; but, properly, is only the outmoſt parte TOC 
STERN chaſe. See Chace. in f now 
STETIN. A city and port-town of rags STO 
circle of Upper Saxony, copital of the duc 15 43 dried, 
rania, ſituated in 14 deg. 50 min. of E. lon. al 105 belly 
f the rv 
30 min. of N. lat. on the weſt thore 0 66 miles non The 
35 miles ſouth of the Baltic ſea, and | land, 
Berlin, ſubject to the King of Pruſſia. al the vi count 
STEWARD of a ſhip, is he who receives 1 in the bd With, 
from the purſer, and is to ſee it well ſtowe | ow 
dit! 


* 
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1 that nature belonging to the ſhip's uſe 
Jl pom 1 he looks . he bread, and dif- 
ne N out the ſeveral meſſes of victuals in the ſhip : he 
ben apartment for himſelf in the hold, which is called 
arg 5 room. 9 | | 
25 — The name of a plant which enters the com- 
kik ot the theriaca; being of two ſorts, the ſthæcas 
- eb and the ſthæcas citrinum. | 
15 ſcheecus arabicum is a plant which grows chiefly 
the Here. ilands in France; whoſe leaves are narrow 
oth n cn; and flowers, {mall blue, and reſembling 
5 *alet The flowers are the only part of the plant 
— gs ied, and muſt be choſen of a beautiful blue. 
. thecas citrinum, called otherwiſe yellow amaranth, 
1.3 only trom the arabicum in colour; growing chiefly 
 L,nzued-c nd Provence, in France. 

"RUM. See Antimony, : 

1 ON. A weed growing in the neighbourhood of 
Palmyra, in Syria; of which the Arabs make the beſt 
ſort of pot aſhes, to carry to Tripoli, and other places, 
where ſoap is made. | 1 | 
The plan: is without leaves, having a ſoft juicy ftalk 
fho-tiaz out into ſeveral branches, reſembling ſamphire ; 
1nd, in burning, runs into cakes, not unlike the cinders 


if orte, but heavier, and not fo full of pores, nor fo. 


hid. they are, 

eTiLE, See Style. 

$&.Li,YARD, in commerce. The company of the ſtill- 
yard was a community, or corporation of foreign mer- 
chants, eſtabliſhed at London; thus called from the place 


where they had their reſidence, called the ſtillyard, near 


the bridge, which was aſſigned them by act of parlia- 
ment; and which, in ſome records, is called Guildhalda 
Teutinicirum; be ing, as ſome write, a broad place, or 
var, where much ſteel uſed to be fold. 

This compan was created in the year 1215, under Hen- 
ry III. in favour of the free cities of Germany, who had 
been aſſiſtant to him in his wars againſt France; whereb 
the compiny rendered itſeif miſtreſs of all the Engliſh 
manuf ctories, particularly of cloth, which it was al- 
lowed not only to ſell throughout the kingdom, but alſo 
to export abroad. 


The pr:judice theſe privileges did, by which the com- 


pany frequently abuſed the nation, occaſioned its being 


broke, by ſentence of the judges, under Edward IV. ; 
but it redeemed its rights, and laſted to the year 1552, 
when it was ſuppreſſed by Edward VI. 

STIPULATION, in the civil law. The art of ſtipula- 
ting; that is, of treating and concluding terms and con- 
ditions to be inſerted in a contract. 

Nipulations were anciently performed at Rome with 
abundance of ceremonies ; the firſt whereof was, the one 
party ſhould interrogate, and the other anſwer, to give 
his conſent, and oblige himſelf. By the ancient Roman 
law, no body could ſtipulate but for himſelſ : but as the 


balate for their maſters ; and the notaries ſucceeding the 

tabelliones, have inherited the ſame privilege. The ſti- 

yo had its origin in the lex aquilia, and another law 

0! the emperor Arcadius. The word is taken from the 

atin flzpula, a ſtraw ; becauſe in making a ſale, a ftraw 
wy &'ven the purchaſer, in ſign of a real delivery; which 
der 5 ſtill retained in ſome parts of France, particu- 

J at Verdun; where it has been always cuſtomary on 

f occaſion for the two parties to break a ſtraw between 

wem, and each take his moiety; which they afterwards 
urs *gan, to recognize their promiſe, 

Tock ee Stuyver. 

5 A fund of money or quantity of goods, but is 
Particularly applied to the public funds. See Fund. 
ied, & H, or Stock-fiſch, in commerce. A kind of 
> falted fiſh, of à greyiſh aſh-colour, only the 

} ſomewhat whiter. 


hs 7 838 of ſtock-fiſh is very conſiderable in Hol- 
"OY oth from the great conſumption thereof in the 
with 1 and from their victualling their veſſels there - 
"of is ſaid to take its name from being as hard as 
Pr. from its needing to be beaten with a ſtick, to 
Th. eating. See Cod Fiſbery. 


ee ſorts of ſtock · fiſn, the round, the long, and the 


: 


* — were public ſervants, they were allowed to ſti- 


$ 


burg. 


8 
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ſhort, are ſold at Amſterdam by the quintal of 105 lb. 
and the deduQtions are i per cent. for good weight, and 
as much for prompt payment. 


* 


Round ſtock fiſh is ſold for about 16 8. ſtetling the 
hundred, the long for about 17 8. and the ſhort for 
about 11 s. ſterling. | | 


TOCKHOLM. The capital city of Sweden; in the pro- 


vince'of Eaſt Gothland, ſituated in 18 deg. of E. ſon. 
and 59 deg. 30 min. of N. lat: on ſeveral ſmall iſlands in 
the Meller lake, 300 miles N. E. of Copenhagen, hoo 
miles N. E. of London, and 400 miles weſt of Peterſ- 
See Sweden, e N 


0 
a 


TOCKING. That part of the cloathing of the leg and 


foot, which immediately covers their nudity, and ſæreens 
them from the rigour of the cold. 8 | 


Anciently the only ſtockings in uſe were made of cloth, or 
milled ſtuffs ſewed together ; but ſince the invention of 
knitting and weaving ſtockings of filk, wool, cotton, 
and thread, the uſe of cloth ſtockings is quite exploded. 


The modern ſtockings, whether wove or knit, are a 


kind of plexus's formed of an infinite number of little 
knots, called ſtitches, loops, or maſhes, intermingled in 
one another; A. 


Ruit STOCKINGS, are wrought with needles made of po- 


and form the maſhes the ſtockings conſiſt of. 


Tiſhed iron, or braſs-wire, which interweave the threads, 
This 
operation is called knitting; the invention whereof is 
difficult to fix preciſely, though it is commonly attributed 
to the Scotth, on this ground, that the firſt works of this 
kind came from thence; and that it was upon this ac- 
count the company of ſtocking-knitters eſtabliſhed at Pa- 
ris in 1527 took for their patron St. Fiacre, who is faid to 
have been a ſon of one of the kings of Scotland. 


Nen STOCKINGS, are ordinarily very fine they are ma- 


nufactured on a frame or machine made of poliſhed 


iron; the ſtructure whereof is exceeding ingenious, but 


exceedingly complex ; ſo that it is very difficult to de- 
ſcribe it well, by reaſon of the diverſity and number of 
its parts; nor is it even conceived, without a deal of 
difficulty, -when working before the face, 

The Engliſh and French have greatly conteſted the ho- 
nour of the invention of the ſtocking-loom : but the 
matter of fact, waiving all national prejudices, ſeems to 
be this, that a Frenchman firſt invented this uſeful and 
ſurpriſing machine; who, finding ſome difficulties in pro- 
curing an excluſive privilege, which he required, to ſettle 


himſelf at Paris, went over to England, where his ma- 


chine was admired, and the workman rewarded according 
to his merit. The invention thus imparted to the Eng- 
lich, they bec:me fo jealous thereof, that for a long time 
it was foroid, nder pain of death, to carry any of the 
machir.s out ot the iſland, or communicate a model 
thereof to foreigners. But as it was a Frenchman firft 
enriched the nation with it, ſo a Frenchman firſt carried 
it abroad; and, by an extraordinary effort of memory 


and imagination, made a loom at Paris, on the idea he 


ings, but many other parts of Europe. 


8 


had formed thereof in a voyage he made to England. 
This loom, firſt ſet up in the year 1656, has ſerved for the 
model of all thoſe made in France and Holland. 

The combing of wool, invented by Biſhop Blaze; added 
a farther improvement to the manufacture; and the eſta- 
bliſhing of the mill for throwing of filk, at Nerby, by 
Sir Thomas Lombe, has compleated it, and enabled the 
ſubjects of Great Britain, not only to furniſh themſelves 
and the Britiſh plantations with ſilk and worſted ſtock- 


Knit ſtockings are much preferable in durableneſs and 
ſtrength to thoſe made in the loom; but the time em- 
ployed in knitting ſtockings of any fineneſs raiſes their 
price too much for common wear: The Scotch make 
the beſt knit ſtockings of any people in Europe, and ſell 
them at exorbitant rates; 30 8. for a pair of white knit 


ſtockings from Aberdeen being a common price, -and 
ſome amounting to 4 1. 


TOCK JOBBER. See Broker. 


STOCKS, in ſhip-carpentry. A frame of timber, and great 


poſts, made aſhore, to build pinnaces, ketches, boats, 
and ſuch ſmall craft, and ſometimes ſmall frigates upon. It 
is hence we ſay, a /hip is on the ſtacks, when ſhe is build - 


ing. 
s STONZ 
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STONE, in natural hiſtory. A hard, ſolid body, neither 
malleable, fuſible by fire, nor ſoluble in water, formed 
by ſucceſſion of time in the body of the earth. 

Stones are of various kinds, with regard to the places 

they are produced in: the moſt ordinary are under 
ground ; others in the bodies of men, and other ani- 
mals ; others ſeem to be generated by the ſea, as pumice, 
and the like; others the effect of a petrifying virtue in 
certain waters. L 

Of theſe, ſome ſerve ſimply for magnificence and orna- 
ments ; as all thoſe called | 

Precious STONEs, which make the commerce of lapidaries 
and jewellers. t 
Others much more uſeful, if one might credit all the vir- 
tues attributed to them, are uſed in medicine; ſuch as 
bezoard, Jews-ſtone, eagles-ſtone, and many more. 
Others again are uſed in painting ; either to prepare co- 
Jours from, by calcining and grinding them, or to be 
uſed as crayons or pencils for deſigning ; of which num- 
ber are the Armenian ſtone, black lead, and ruddle. 
Laſtly, much the greateſt quantity, and thoſe too of the 

moſt immediate and common uſe, are thoſe employed 
in building ; ſuch as free-ſtone, marble, lime-ſtone, and 
fire-ſtone. For | 

Free STONE, that dug in the peninſula of Portland, and 
thence cailed Portland ſtone, is much uſed ; being ſofter 
and whiter than Purbec-ſtone, and is commonly raiſed 
out of the quarries in bigger blocks than that. 

Some alſo call Ryegate, or fire-ſtone, free-ſtone. 

Mr. Boyle obſerves, that a competent knowledge of the 
nature of the ſap or juice found in ſtones uſed in building, 
is of the laſt importance; the ſame ſtone dug out of the 
ſame quarry in one ſeaſon being found to moulder away 
in a few winters, which, dug at another ſeaſon, will 
brave the weather for many ages; and there are others, 
which, though dug at the proper ſeaſon, yet make but 
ruinous buildings, if uſed at an improper ſeaſon. The 
ſame author adds, that as there are ſome ſorts of ſtones 
which will decay in a few years, there are others will not 
have attained their full hardneſs in 3o or 40 years, or 
even much more. 

STONE, alſo denotes a certain quantity or weight of ſome 
commodities, See Weight. 

A ſtone of beef at London, is the quantity of 8 pounds, 


in Herefordſhire 12 pounds, in the North 16 pounds. A 


ſtone of glaſs is 5 pounds, of wax 8 pounds. A ſtone of 
wool, according to the ſtatute of the 11th of Henry VII. 
is to weigh 14 pounds; yet in ſome places it is more, in 
others leſs ; as in Glouceſterſhire 15 pounds, in Hereford- 
ſhire 12. pounds. Among horſe-courſers, a ſtone is the 
weight of 14 pounds. | 

SToNE-blue. A mineral preparation, properly called ſmalt. 
See Smalt. 

STOOMING of wine, The putting bags of herbs, or 
other ingredients in it. | | 

STOPPAGE. See Payment. 

STORAX. A reſinous, odoriferous gum, brought from 
Syria ; whereof there are two or three kinds, red ſtorax, 
ſtorax calamita, and liquid ſtorax. | 

Red or dried STORAx, called alſo Fews incen e, is a gum or 
reſin oozing out at an inciſion made in the trunk and big- 
geſt branches of a tree called ſtorax, not unlike the quince- 
tree ; whoſe fruit is of the ſize of a filberd, and contains 
a white, oily kernel, of a ſmell perſectly like ſtorax. It 
muſt be choſen in a maſs, of a reddiſh colour, ſoft and 
fat, with an agreeable ſmell, bearing no reſemblance to 

liquid ſtorax. That in cakes and balls is alſo ſophiſti- 

| cated ; being only a wretched compoſition of liquid ſto- 

rax, with the impurities of the true red ſtorax, and other 

drugs: that in powder is ſtill worſe. Red ſtorax is of 
ſome uſe in medicine; and is alſo uſed by the perfumers, 
as well as often ſubſtituted for frankincenſe. 

STOR Ax calamita, thus called from the ruſhes, or quills, it 
was anciently brought in, is by ſome held to be only a 
compoſition of ſeveral excellent drugs, and among the 
reſt red ſtorax, whence its name; though authors have 
generally taken it for a natural gum, different from the 
red ſtorax. Hoffman conjectures, that it only differs 
from the other in age, the ſtorax growing higher coloured 


Liquid STORAx, is a kind of factitious 


by pouring water on it from time to 


STORE, or Stores, ſignifies the Proviſions, 


_ 
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with keeping. It muſt be choſen in ' NP 
very dry, and not bitter; ſome Wage 
maſſes, full of theſe whitiſh tea 


: hite 
InP 3 IS m by 
ruddy ſubſtance. Theſe two kinds = 2 1 
lent pectorals, ſtomachics, and cephalics tecmcy 
colour, compounded of true ſtorax, — epi 
pine-oil, and wine, beaten with water intg th dein of 
of an unguent. "The druggiſts call it alle y conſe 
tinguiſh it, and ſell it for the better price. 94 
The beſt is that of Holland: it is eaſily kept in ace 
a Cellar 
g ume; 3 
gredient in an unguent, which experience frog ö an ig. 
be excellent againſt the ſcorbutus and gangr * tg 


*MMunitigg, 


7 provided for a ſhip. 
he premium or bounty on naval ſtores! 

firſt granted by the 3d — 4th of 8 y Mg, "4 N 
the 24th of George II. continued till 1757 hd, * 
The ſeveral ſorts of naval ſtores hereafter ment | a 
ported directly from any of the Britiſh = Ke, 5 on 
America, in any ſhip that may lawfully trade, . Fe 


as by law is required, are to 1 che following bow, B 
Hemp, water-rotted, bright and clean, the tun, 4 
containing 20 C. wt. — 6 10 
Mafts, Yards, and Buwfprits, the tun, allowing 4 : 
40 feet to each tun, girt-meaſure, accordino Hl 
to the cuſtomary way of meaſuring round by. 7, 
dies - - . 
Tar, clean, good, merchantable, well-condi. " 9h 
tioned, clear of droſs or water, and fit in 
every reſpect for making of coidaye, the tun, | 
Eee ; 
containing 8 barrels, and each barrel to gauge 
31; gallons, to be well hooped and filled up 2 40 | 
Tar, clean, good, merchantable, Well-condi- | 
tioned, clear of droſs or water, and fit in W 
every reſpect for making of cordage, made the 
from trees prepared according to the ditec- live 
tions hereatter mentioned, the tun, contain- ch; 
ing 8 barrels, and each barrel to gauge 31: cou 
gallons, to be well hooped and filled up, on the 
the importation therecf - "= dee 
Pitch, clean, good, merchantable, and well-con- tro 
ditioned, not mixed with dirt or droſs, the cer, 
tun, containing 20 groſs C. neat pitch, to be exp 
brought in 8 barrels of equal fize - 1 00 dep 
Turpentine, clean, good, and merchantable, clear ine 
of droſs and water, the tun, containing 20 had 
groſs C. neat turpentine, to be brought in 8 coll 
barrels of equal ſize - - 1100 5a 
2 
Which premiums are to be paid by the commiſſicncrs d ha 
the navy, by, bills to be made out for the ſame, 21d & " 
livered to the importers within 20 days aſter the diſcharge "A 
or unlading of the ſhip, in order to be paid in cure; - 
upon 44s of the reſpective chief officers of the cu 85 t 
toms where imported; to whom a certificate has been — 
produced under the hands and ſeals of the govern! leur | oy 
tenant-governor, or collector of his Majeſty's cum per 
and naval officer, or any two of them, reliving om bes 
any ,of his Majeſty's ſaid plantations, teſtifying, that, * "Ig 
fore departure of the ſhip, the perſon lading the ſame 0 "ax 
made oath before them, that the ſaid ſtores welt Off Cin 
and bona fide of the growth and produce of his Maje y ow 
ſaid plantations; and with reſpect to the high bount} » f 0 brite 
expreſſing, that it has appeared to them, the pen « th niſh; 
certifying, by the oath of the owner, ot moKet 00 to be 
tar for which ſuch certificate was granted, Wat ets Man 
herein mentioned was made from green trees 7 5 trees 
for that purpoſe, after the following manner; = * tain, 
ſay, - that when ſuch trees were fit to batk, oe be toget 
thereof was ſtripped 8 feet, or thereabou's, uf 3 5 por 
root of each tree, a ſlip of the bark of about 4 = 1 Pre-e 
| breadth having been left on one ſide of each * 5 the e 
that each tree, aſter having been ſo barked, l or 15 after 
during one year at the leaſt, and was + id tar u. the in 
down for the making of tar; and that 1 55 0 fe 


made without mixture of any other 4a likewst 
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kewi oath to be made by the maſter of the ſhip, 
y. importation in Great Britain, that the ſame 
_ ſhipped within ſome of his Majeſty's plantations in 
America ; and that he knows, or believes, that the ſaid 
ſores were the produce of the ſaid plantations. 

But the aforeſaid certificates of the chief officers of the 
cuſtoms are not to be mide out for the premium on 
itch, until the ſame be freed from dirt or droſs nor for 
= tar that is not fitting to be uſed for making of cor- 
dage, and ſhall not be freed from droſs and water, and 
unleſs ſuch pitch and tar be clean, good, mercantile, and 

conditioned. 

- 3 ſaid officers of the cuſtoms, before they make 
out ſuch certificates, are to examine the pitch, by open- 
ing the heads of the barrels, ſawing of the ſtaves in the 
middle, and breaking the barrels, or by ſuch other means 
as they ſhall think proper, to diſcover whether the ſaid 
pitch is good and merchantable, not mixed with dirt or 


droſs; and alſo to examine and ſearch the ſaid tar, to 


liſcover whether the ſame is clean, good, merchantable, 
well-conditioned, clear of droſs or water, and fit for 

inz of cordage. ; 
pet? of 3 Anne, the naval ſtores hereafter 
mentioned, imported from North Britain to South Bri- 
tain, in any ſhip built in Great Britain, are to enjoy the 
following bounty. 


Hemp, water-rotted, bright and clean, the tun, 
containing 20 C. wt. — 

Trees of 12 inches diameter and upwards, fit for 
maſts, yards, and bowſprits, regularly con- 
verted, and hewed at leaſt into eight ſquares, 
ſound, freſh, and in good and merchantable 
condition, the tun, allowing 40 feet to each 
tun, girt-meaſure, according to the cuſtomary 
way of meaſuring round bodies - 


600 


100 


Which premiums are to be paid by the commiſſioners of 
the navy, by bills to be made out for the ſame, and de- 
livered to the importers within 20 days after the diſ- 
charge or unlading of the ſhip, in order to be paid in 
courſe; upon certificates of the reſpeCtive chief officers of 
the cuſtoms where imported, to whom a certificate has 
been produced, under the hands and ſeals of the comp- 
troller and collector of the cuſtoms, and the naval offi- 
cer, or any two of them, reſiding at the port or ports of 
exportation in North Britain, teſtifying, that before the 
departure of the ſhip, the perſons concerned, or employed 
in cutting down the aforeſaid trees, or any two of them, 


had made affidavit in writing before ſuch comptroller and 


collector, and naval officer, or any two of them, that 
ſuch trees were truly and bena fide of the growth and 
produce of North Britain; and ſpecifying in the ſaid af- 
Javit the particular number, quantity, and qualities of 
the trees, together with the time when they were cut 
dun, the names of the proprietors, and the places where 
the ſame did grow; as likewiſe, upon oath to be made 
by the matter of the ſhip, at the port of importation in 
Huth Britain; and that the ſame were truly laden within 
North Britain; and that he knows, or believes that the 
1" trees were of the growth of North Britain. 
erſons counterfeiting, or making falſe affidavits or certi- 
cites of the growth of the trees or hemp, in order to 
boden the premium, are to ſuffer as for wilful and cor- 
Abt perjury, and to forfeit 100 1. | 
"mptrollers, collectors, or naval officers, making falſe 
ceſtificates, are to forfeit their office, and 50}. to be im- 
22 2 year without bail, to ſuffer ſuch corporal pu- 
a * as the court of exchequer ſhall think. fit, and 
* incapable of ſerving again in the cuſtoms. 
me Tr owners of ſhips knowingly importing foreign 
* t for maſts, &c. as of the product of North Bri- 
"I. in order to obtain the bounty, are to forfeit 100 1. 
2<ther with the ſhip and furniture. 
"i dim landing of the aforeſaid ſtores and trees, the 
her prion or refuſal muſt be offered and tendered to 
"* 3 of the navy; and if, within 20 days 
hh ch tender, they ſhall not contract for the ſame, 
of. porters may otherwiſe diſpoſe of them. 
e Statuity, or reward, may be demanded or taken 
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by the officets of the cuſtoms, for the examining, views 
ing, or delivering any of the aforeſaid naval ſtores, or for 
making or ſigning certificates, in order to receive the 
premium; upon forfeiture of office and 100 l. and to be 
rendered incapable of ſerving his Majeſty. 
And if 1 of the aforeſaid naval ſtores, except hemp 


or trees, ſhall be again exported, the exporter muſt, be- 
fore entry thereof, produce to the collector, &c. of the 
cuſtoms, at the port of exportation, a receipt from the 
treaſurer of the navy, or his caſhier, ſubſcribed by his 
comptroller, or his chief clerk, ſignifying that the full 
amount of the aforeſaid premium had been repaid to 
him; on failure whereof, ſuch ſtores may not be ex- 
ported: and if ſueh ſtores are fraudulently exported with- 
out repayment of the premium, they are forfeited, and 
double the value. 
And if, upon the exportation of the aforeſaid ſtores, 
doubts ſhall ariſe concerning the growth, product, or ma- 


nufacture, the onus proband: ſhall lie on the owner or 
claimer thereof. 


Bill of STORE. See Bill of ſtore. 

Naval STOR Es, are hemp, maſts, yards, bowſprits, piteh, 
and turpentine. | | 

STOWAGE, in the ſea-language. The putting of goods 


orderly into the hold of a ſhip, the moſt ponderous next 
the ballaſt. 


STRAIGHT, Streight, or Strait, in hydrography. A 
narrow ſea, or gut, ſhut up between lands on either 
fide, and affording a paſſage out of one great ſea into an- 
other. See Sea, and Ocean. | 
The moſt celebrated ſtraight in the world, is that of 
Gibraltar, which is about 130 miles long, and 12 
broad, joining the Mediterranean ſea with the Atlantic 
ocean. The ſtraights of Magellan, diſcovered in 1520 
by F. Magellan, were uſed for ſome time as a paſſage 
out of the North into the South ſea : but ſince the year 
1616, that the ſtraight of Le Maire has been diſcovered, 
the former has been diſuſed ; both becauſe of its length, 
which is full 300 miles; and becauſe the navigation 
thereof is very dangerous, from the waves of the North 
and South ſeas meeting herein, and claſhing. The 
' ſtraight at the entrance of the Baltic is called the Sound. 
See Sound. 


That between England and France, Le Pas de Calais, 
or the Channel. | 

There are alſo the ſtraights of Babel-Mandel, of Wei- 
gats, of Jeſſo, of Anian, of Davis, and Hudſon. 

STRAIGHT, is alfo uſed in geography for an iſthmus, or 


neck of land between two ſeas, preventing the commu- 
nication thereof. 


STRAINED fugar. See Sugar. 
STRAIT. See Straight. 


STRALSUND. A ftrong city and port-town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Upper Saxony, and duchy of Po- 
merania, ſituated on the Baltic ſea, oppoſite to Ru- 
gen, in 13 deg. 22 min, of E. lon. and 54 deg. 23 


min. of N. lat. 65 miles caſt of Wiſmer, ſubje& to 
Sweden, 


STRAND, and Stream, in ancient cuſtoms. A freedom 


from all impoſitions upon goods and veſſels, by land or 
- water. | | 


STRANDED. When a ſhip is by tempeſt, or ill ſteer- 
age, run on ground, and fo periſhes. | 

STRANGFROD. A town of Ireland, which gives name 
to a lough and bay, in the county of Down, and pro- 
vince of Ulſter, fituated in 54 deg. 24 min. of N. lat. 
9 miles eaſt of Down. 

STRAP, in a ſhip, is a rope ſpliced about a block, to faſ- 
ten it any where that it is to be uſed. 

STRASBURG. A eity of Germany, in the circle of the 
Upper Rhine, capital of the landgravate of Alſace, ſituated 
in 7 deg. 75 min. of E. lon. and 48 deg. 38 min. of N. 


lat. near the weſt bank of the river Rhine, ſubje& to 
France. | | 


STREAM-anchor, is a ſmall anchor made faſt to a ſtream- 


cable, for a ſhip to ride by in gentle ſtreams, and in 
fair weather; See nchor. : 


STRETCH. When at ſea they are going to hoiſt the 
yard, or hale the ſheet, they ſay, ſtretch forward the 
| Gn ſheets ; 


= — — 
— 
— — 
— — 
. 
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SUB 


ſheets ; meaning, that the part which the men are to 

-hale by, fhou!d be put into their hands, in order to their 

haling. Op 1 wad nan 

STRIKE, or Stryte. A meaſure, containing two buſhels. 

A STRIKE of flax, is as much as can be heckled at one 
handtul. | | 

STRIKE, is a ſea-word variouſly uſed. When a ſhip in a 
fight, or upon meeting with a man of war, lets down 
or lowers her top-ſails, at leaſt half maſt high, they ſay 
ſhe ſtrikes z meaning, ſhe yields or ſubmits, or pays her 
reſpe& to the man of war as ſhe paſſes by. See Flag. 
And when any thing is let down, or lowered, into the 
hold, they call it ſtriking down into the hold. When a 

top-maſt is to be taken down, they ſay, ſtrike down the 

top-maſt. Alſo, when a ſhip touches ground in a ſhoal- 
water, they ſay, ſhe ſtrikes, 

STROMBOLI. One of the Lipari iſlands, in the Neapo- 
litan ſea, ſituated in 15 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. and 39 
deg. 14 min. of N. lat. 50 miles north of Meſſina. 

STUC, or Stucc, in building. A compoſition of white 
marble pulveriſed, and mixed with plaiſter and lime; the 
whole fitted, and wrought up with water, to be uſed 
like common plaiſter ; of which are made ſtatues, buſts, 
baſſo relievos, and other ornaments of architecture. See 
Statue. 

STUFF, in commerce. A general name for all kinds of 
fabrics of gold, ſilver, ſilk, wool, hair, cotton, or thread, 
manufactured on the loom; of which number are velvets, 

brocades, mohair, ſattins, taffeties, cloth, and ſerges. See 
Cloth, Velvet, and Brocade. | | 

STUFF, is particularly ufed for certain kinds of flight 
woollen ſtuffs, uſed principally for hangings, linings, and 
womens wear, as linſeys, ratteens, and the like: but for 
the drawback, ſee Drawback on Silk. 

STUM. The flower of wine ſet a working: hence, to 
ſtum, is to put certain ingredients into ſick and decayed 
wine, in order to revive it, and make it briſk. | 

STURGEON. A large ſea-fiſh, which aſcends freſh 
water rivers; having its mouth pointed, belly flat, and 
back bluiſh. 

There are ſturgeons of all ſorts of ſizes ; but the ſmaller 
ſort is beſt for eating ; and their rocs are a conſiderable 
article in commerce. See Cavia, and Sturgeon Fiſhery. 

STUYVER, or Stiver. The common ſol of Holland, 
worth 8 duyts, or 1% d. ſterling, | 
The ſtuyver of Cologn is 8 duyts, or 50 d. ſterling, and 
= ſtuyver of Flanders is worth 2 grotes, or 25 d. ſter- 
ing. 

STYLE, in chronology, denotes a particular manner of 
accounting time, with regard to the retrenchment of ten 
days from the calendar year, in the reformation made 
thereof under Pope Gregory XiII. Style is either old 
or new, 

Old STYLE, is the Julian manner of computing, which ob- 
tained in England till the year 1752, and is till made 
uſe of in ſome proteſtant ſtates, who refuſed to admit of 
the reformation. 

New STYLE, is the Gregorian manner, followed by the 
catholics, and others, in conſcquence of that reformation. 
Hence there has ariſen a difference of ten days between 
the old ſtyle and the new, the latter being ſo much be- 
fore-hand with the former; ſo that when the catholics 
reckoned the 21ſt of May, the Engliſh reckoned the 
Iith. The difference of ,ten days was increaſed in the 

ear 1707 to eleven days, by reaſon that year was not the 
iſſextile in the old ſtyle, but was in the new; ſo that 
the roth day of the one correſponded with the 21ſt of 
the other, 
There are ſeveral places, however, where the new ſtyle 
has begun to obtain, even among proteſtants. At the 
diet of Ratiſbon, in 1700, it was decreed by the body of 
proteſtants of the empire, that eleven days ſhould be re- 
trenched from the old ſtyle, to a:commodate it for the 
future to the new ; and the ſame regulation has ſince 
| Paſſed in Sweden and Denmark, and lately in England; 
ſo that it is probable the old ſtyle will ſoon dwindle quite 
away. | | 

SUBJECT. A perſon under the rule and dominion of a 

ſovereign prince os (tate : but of ſubjects, ſome are ſo by 


SUB 


birth, and others by acts of naturalizar; 
| Denizen, and Naturalization. "RIC" thy Alen, 
SUBLIMATE. A chemical preparati 

of is mercury or quickſilver. See —— bat Where, 


 SUBLIMATION, in chemiſtry. An , 7 
differs little from diſtillation ; 2 rouge, = 
only the fluid parts of bodies are raiſed, but in p lat cyſt 

tion tbe ſolid and dry; and that the matter to Ay oP 
may be either ſolid or fluid: but ſublimation is * and 
cerned about ſolid ſubſtances, only cos. brig! 
There is alſo another ditterence, name] m 
tion, which is of very great uſe in Gllen bare — 
any room in ſublimation; for the ſubſtances 2 y dem 
to be ſublimed being ſolid, are incapable of rA my 
and ſo it is only impulſe can raiſe them. * Pan 
SUBREPTITIOUS, or Surreptitions, A term applied land 
a letter, licence, patent, or other ad, Fraudule] * 120 
tained of a ſuperior, by concealing ſome truth A _ 
had it been known, would have prevented the —_ ſubſ; 
or grant. "Ry — 
The benefit of letters, licences, grants, 2 a oh 
forfeited, when they are found — 5 I the! 
tions given ; they being then reputed ſubreptitious. : lang 
SUBSCRIPTION. The fignature put at the bottom cf N 
letter, writing, or inſtrument. a Alte 


SUBSCRIPTICN, in the Engliſh commerce, is uſed for the grar 
ſhare or intereſt which any particular peiſons take in 2 


public ſtock, or a trading company, by wriding their the 
names, and the ſhares they require, in the books of the * 
regiſter thereof. See Company, and Fund. ah 
The F rench have likewiſe adopted the word ſubſeriptim, - 
uſing it in ſpeaking of the actions of their India com- 0 
pany. | 
A ſubſcription differs from an action, in that the fiſt i _ 
properly _ an action begun, or an engagement, by ac 
making the firſt payment, to acquit the reſt in the tine 0 
limited; and that the other is the whole action, performed Tae 
in all its parts. 3 
SUBSCRIPTION, in the commerce of books, ſiznifes an en- SUBS 
gagement to take a certain number of copies of 2 bock ſeco 
going to be printed, and a reciprocal obligation of the ded 
bookſeller and publiſher to deliver the ſaid copies on cer vie 
tain terms. cert 
The uſual conditions of theſe ſubſcriptions are, on the wit! 
part of the bookſeller, to afford the books cheaper to 1 dee 
ſubſcriber than to another, by 1-3d or 1-4th of the pice; SUBI 
and on the part of the latter, to advance half the monef ing 
in hand, and to pay the reſt on the delivery of the copts: ring 
an agreement equally advantageous to the one and tie fine 
other; as the bookſcller is hereby furniſhed with more] SUCC 
to carry on works, which would be otherwiſe above hs ano! 
ſtock; and the ſubſcribers receive, as it were, intee ing 
for their money, by the moderate price the book fu 950 
them in. | _ ** 
Subſcriptions had their riſe in England; and it is but ver el, 
lately they are got into other countries. Tbey were a fit 
ſet on foot in the middle of the laſt century, for ; TX 
printing of Walton's Polyglott Bible. which was mw 3 
book ever printed by way of ſubſcript on 1 2 
land they paſſed a few years ago into Polen, 1 The 
very lately introduced into France. F. Mon T7 _s 
collection of antiquities was the firſt box pub * ſoc 
by ſubſcripti hich were ſo numerous that f en 
y ſubſcriptions, which we deen fd cod 
numbers were refuſed. The ſame method w_ * ball 
propoſed for the publication of St. Chryſoſtom by who 
nediQines, but not with equal ſucceſs gabe cial 
The other books ſince printed in France by = cl 1 Wee 
are M. Dacier's tranſlation of Plutarch“ ets of i ner, 
ſcription of Verſailles; and F. Daniel's hiſtot) Tti 
French militia, . 1s frequent} znd Core 
In England they are become exceeding 4 2 685 tion 
their frequency has rendered them liable to lign 
which begin to diſcredit them. : "ed If ſwes 
SUBSIDY, in law. An aid, tax, or tribate, 200 of t 
authority of parliament to the King, on a ding to * now 
ſions of ſtat», levied on the ſubjects * i; of SUCC 
ſeveral abilities, or the yearly value of the | Dn 
oods | 8 ub 1. 
uch is the land-tax, or royal aid, a8 ft 16 called, ee q 


4 


8 U f 


in the | lands 

f te 2, 2, or 48. in the pound for lands, 

gre 8 J. "for 2 of and perſonal eſtate, when of 
200 0 2 


1 gud Saxon kings had no ſubſidies collected after 
be 


; ; having, inſtead thereof, ſeveral 
oy I indy or perſonal ſervice 
3 le, for the repairing of cities, caſtles, bridges, 
en the heat, expeditions 3 which they called butgbote, 
rhe rated: and heregeld: but, upon the lands be- 
. refled by the Danes, King Etheired, in the 
—_— agreed to pay them yearly 10,000 |. for re- 
2 * peace; which ſum was afterwards increaſed 
* . and at length to 48,0001. which was cailed 
- 3” "1d and was levied on land ; each hide, or plough- 
ary of the church only excepted, being aſle ſled 
3 Hence the tribute came to be called hideage, a 
- e that aſterwards became common to all taxes and 
cibſides impoſed on lands ; as thoſe on cattle were called 
pon the Normans ſometimes called taxes, from 
the Greek word T&F 15, order; ſometimes from their own 
l,nou2ge faillage 3 and ſometimes according to the cul- 
tom beyond ſea, ſubſidia, and auxilia. . 6 
After the conqueſt, theſe ſubſidies ſeem to have been 
granted differently from what they now are; as 3 
niath lamb, every ninth fleece, every ninth ſheep, w 
the like, wy” 6+ oy rate was every tenth, an 

imes every fifteenth. 
ren of & Engliſh duties, or impoſitions, are di- 
vers kinds of ſubſidies 3 as old ſubſidy, additional impoſi- 
tion to the old ſublidy, new ſubſidy, third ſubſidy, and 
two-thirds ſubſidy. See Duty, and Cuſtom. 


«BSTITUTE, in medicine, denotes a drug, or remedy, 


that may be uſed inſtead of another, or that ſupplies the 
ace of another of like virtue, which is not to be had 
called alſo ſuccedaneum. See Succedaneum. 

Tae root of the great centaury, and ſometimes rhapon- 
ticum, are uſed as fubſtitutes to rhubarb. 


WBSTRACTION, or Subtraction, in arithmetic. The 


ſecond rule, or rather operation therein, whereby we 
deduct a leſs number from a greater, to learn the preciſe 
Gifference : or, more juſtly, ſubtraction is the finding a 
certain number from homogenous ones given; which, 


with one of the given numbers, is equal to the other. 


See Arithmetic, 


SUBTILIZATION. The act of ſubtilizing, or render- 
ing any thing ſmaller or ſubtiler; particularly, the diſſol- 


ring or changing a mixed body into a pure liquor, or a 
fine powder, by ſeparating the groſſer parts therefrom. 


SUCCEDANEUM. A remedy ſubſcituted in the place of 


another firſt preſcribed, when the ingredients are want- 
ing neceſſary for the compoſition of the other. See 
Subſtitute, | 

dubititute and ſuccedaneum are Of the ſame import; un- 
leſ, with ſome authors, we chuſe to uſe ſubſtitute, where 
a ſimple of like virtue is put for another; and ſucceda- 
neum, where a compound is uſed for the ſame purpoſe; 


SUCCINUM, in pharmacy. A bituminous juice or re- 


=, which from a fluor grows hard and brittle, See 
er, 

The whiteſt and moſt tranſparent is accounted beſt. It 
s of no great uſe in medicine by itſeif, as its texture 
ſeems too compact to open and yield to the natural con- 
coctions; though ſome have a great opinion of it as a 
alamic, and give it in gonorrhceas particularly, But 


What pharmacy extorts from it is of great efficacy, eſpe- 
Cally in nervous caſes. 


mer/us diaboli, or the devil's bit. 

tus is a powerful ſudorific ; inſomuch that Sir Theo- 
Core Mayerne obſerves, in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
ons, that laying, a perſon ſick of the plague, or other ma- 


lignant fever, on a bed thereof, moderately hot, he ſhall 


vat till they take him off; and much more, if he drinks 


of the decoction or juice of the herb: but the ſucciſſa is 
now little uſed. | OT: 


Selk. ales. See Alves. Y 
KOPPING. A Daniſh town, on: the iſland of Fal- 


[ter See Denmark. | 
UE Tk 


A kind of fat found in deer, ſheep, oxen, and 
2 
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hogs ; Which, when melted down and Clatified, makes 


what is called tallow, uſed in the making of candles, 
See Tallnw. 


SUEZ. A port-town of Egypt, ſituated in 34 deg. 3e 


min. of E. lon. and 30 deg. of N. lat. at the bottom of 


the gulph called the Red ſea, 70 miles eaſt of Grand 
Cairo. See Egypt. 


SUFFERANCE, is the ſame as permiſſion, allowance, 


leave, or forbearance. See Permit. 


Bill of SUFFERANCE. See Bili of ſufferance. | 
SUGAR. A very ſweet agreeable juice, expreſſed from a 


kind of canes, or reeds, growing in great plenty in the 


Eaſt and Weſt Indies, particularly in Bratil, and 
the Caribbee iſlands. It is a queſtion not yet decided 
among botaniſts, whether the ancients were acquainted 
with this cane, and whether they knew how to expreſs 
the juice from the ſame ? What we can get from the ar- 
guments advanced on either ſide is; that, it they knew the 
cane and the juice, they did not know the art of con- 
denſing, hardening, and whitening it; ſo, of conſe- 
quence, knew nothing of our ſugar. 

Some ancient authors indeed ſeem to mention ſugar un- 
der the name of Indian ſalt ; but they add, that it oozed 
out of the cane of itſelf, hardened there like gum, and 
was even friable between the teeth, like our common 
ſalt ; whereas ſugar is expreſſed by a machine on purpoſe, 
and coagulated by the fire. Theirs, Salmaſius tells us, 
was cooling and looſening 3 whereas ours, the ſame wri- 
ter aſſerts, is hot, and excites thirſt. Hence ſome have 
imagined, that ancient and modern ſugar-plants were 
different; but Mathiolus, on Dioſcorides, c. 75. makes 
no doubt they were the ſame; and others are even of 
opinion, that ours has a laxative virtue, as well as that 
of the ancients, and that it purges pituita. 

The generality of authors, however, agree, that the an- 
cient ſugar was much better than the modern; as con- 
liſting of only the fineſt and matureſt parts, which made 
themſelves a paſſage, and were condenſed in the air. 


The interpreters of Avicenna and Serapion call ſugar ſpo- 


dium, the Perſians tabaxir, and the Indians mambu. Sal- 


maſius aſſures us, that the Arabs have uſed the art of 


making ſugar, ſuch as we now have it, above eight 
hundred years. 


Another queſtion among naturaliſts is, whether the ſu- 


gar-canes be originaily of the Weſt Indizs, or whether 
they have been tranſplanted rather from the Eaſt? The 
learned of theſe laſt ages have been much divided on the 
point: but, fince the diſſertation of M. Labat, a domini- 
can miſſionary, publiſhed in 1722, there is no longer 
room to doubt, that the ſugar-cane is as natural to 
America as India: all that can be ſaid in favour of the 
latter is, that the Spaniards and Portugueſe firſt learned 


from the Orientals the art of expreſſing its juice, boiling 
it, and reducing it into ſugar. | 


Culture of the SUGAR-cane, The reed, or cane, from 


UCCISA: A medicinal alexipharmic herb, called alſo 


. ſpringing out from each knot ; 
the cane riſes; and it is a ſign ei 


— 


whence this uſeful juice is drawn, reſembles thoſe others 
we ſee in moraſſes, and on the edges of lakes; excepting 
that the ſkin of theſe latter is hard and dry, and their pulp 
void of juice : whereas the ſkin of the ſugar-reed is ſoft, 
and the ſpongeous matter, or pith, it contains, very 
Juicy ; though that in a' greater or leſſer degree, ac- 
cording to the goodneſs of the ſoil, its expoſure to the 
ſun, the ſeaſon it is cut in, and its age; which four cir- 
cumſtances contribute greatly to its goodneſs and its bulk. 
The ſugar-cane uſually grows five or ſix feet high, and 
about half an inch in diameter ; though F. Labat men- 
tions ſome extraordinary ones in the iſland of Tobago 24 
feet high, The ſtem or ſtalk is divided by knots, a foot 
and half apart: At the top it puts forth a number of 


long, green, tufted leaves, from the middle whereof _ 


ariſe the flower and the ſeed. There are likewiſe leaves 


but theſe uſually fall as 
ther that the cane is bad, 


or that it is far from its maturity, when the knots are 


ſeen beſet with leaves. 
The ground fit for ſugar-canes, is that which is light, 
ſoft, and ſpongy ; 'ying on a deſcent proper to carry off 
the water, and well turned to the ſun. They ulually 
plant them in pieces, cut a foot and a half b 


elow the 
top of the flower. Theſe are ordinarily ripe in ton 
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reparation of SUGAR. 
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months, though ſometimes not till fifteen ; at which time 
they are found full of a white ſucculent marrow, whence 
is expreſſed the liquor whereof ſugar is made. 
ripe, they are cut, their leaves cleared off, and they are 
carried in bundles to the mills. 
wooden rollers, covered with ſtcel plates ; and have their 


When 
The mills confift of three 


motion either from the water, the wind; cattle, or the 
hands of ſlaves. See Sugar-Mill. 
Two rules belonging hereto are, that no canes above 
four feet, or under two feet and a half long, be ſent to 
the mills; and that no more canes be cut than can be 
conveniently prefſed in 24 hours, in regard they will 
heat, ferment, and turn ſour. | 
The juice coming out of the 
canes, when prefled and broke between the rollers, runs 
through a little canal into the ſugar-houſe, where it is pu- 
rified by repeated boilings; and, thus paſſing ſucceſſively 
a number of coppers, the juice is thickened, and rendered 
fit to be converted into any of the kinds of ſugar here- 
after mentioned. . 
The ſize of the ſeveral coppers always diminiſhes, from 
the firſt to the laſt; each being furniſhed with a fur- 
nace, to give a heat proportionable to the degree of coc- 
tion the juice has received. In ſome large ſugar-works, 
there are alſo particular coppers for the boiling and pre- 
aring the ſcums. 

. Labat mentions ſeveral different kinds of ſugar pre- 
pared in the Caribbees; ſuch as crude ſugar, or moſco- 
vado; ſtrained, or brown ſugar ; earthed, or white ſu- 
gar, in powder; refined ſugar, either in powder or 
loaves z royal ſugar; candied ſugar ; ſugar of fine ſyrop ; 
ſugar of coarſe ſy rop; and ſugar of the ſcum. 


Crude SUGAR, or miſcovado, is that firſt drawn from the 


juice of the cane, and whereof all the reſt are com- 
poſed. 


Strained, or Brewn SUGAR, though whiter and harder, does 


not differ much from the crude ſugar; but it is held a 


medium between this laſt and the earthed ſugar, which is 
the white powder-ſugar. | 

The invention of ſtrained ſugar is owing to the Engliſh, who 
are more careful than their neighbours in the preparation 
hereof ; for they not only ſtrain it, but, when boiled, 


put it in ſquare wooden moulds of a pyramidical figure; 


and, when it has purified itſelf well, they cut it in pieces, 


dry it in the ſun, and barrel it up. 


Earthed SUGAR, is that which is whitened by means of 


SUGAR of /yrop, or treacle. There are three kinds of ſy- | 


earth laid upon the top of the forms it is put in, to purge 
itſelf. ; 
SUGAR of the Cum. 


This is all made of the ſcum of the 
two laft coppers ; thoſe of the former being reſerved for 


making of rum, 


The ſcum deſtined to make ſugar, is kept in a veſſel for 
that purpoſe, and boiled every morning in a copper ſet 
apart for that uſe : with the ſcum is put into the copper 
a fourth part of water, to retard the boiling, and give 
time for its purging : when it begins to boil, the uſual lee 
is put in, and it is carefully ſcummed ; when almoſt 
enough boiled, lime and alum water are thrown in; and 


when it is ready to be taken out, they ſprinkle it with a 


little powdered alum. 


rops that run from ſugar z the firſt, from the barrels of 
raw ſugar, which is the coarſeſt of all ; the ſecond, from 


the forms or moulds, after they are perforated, and be- 


fore they receive their earth; the third, that coming 
from the forms 'after they have had their earth ; which 
laſt is the beſt. * 57 

The coarſe ſyrops ſhould only be uſed for rum; but, ſu- 
gar being grown dear, endeavours have been uſed to make 
ſome hereof, and that with tolerable ſucceſs. They are 
firſt clarified with lime-water; and, when boiled, are 
put up in barrels, with a ſugar-cane in the middle, to 
make them purify themſelves ; after 20 days, a quantity of 


. -coarſe earth is throw in, to make them caſt the remain- 
der of their ſyrop, and fit them to be returned into a crude 


ſugar. The Dutch and German refiners firſt taught 
the iſlanders how to turn their treacle into ſugar. 


Refined SUGAR. Crude ſugar, ſtrained ſugar, and the heads 


or tops of loaves that have not been whitened well, are the 


* 
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baſts or ground of this ſugar; In th; | 
two coppers, the one — to clarif, = 0 
boil the clarified liquor; though they — ze Other tz 
in both, and boil afterwards. For the 0 — Cari 
fining, the ſame weight of lime-water 7 af te 
into the coppet ; and as the ſcum is raiſed b ir ite put 
it is taken off; and when it ceaſes to riſe an 7 the ben, 
ſyrop is ſtrained through a cloth: after this l adde the 
by throwing in a dozen of eggs, white yolk "if, 
all, _— firſt broke and beaten thas well ell, an 
water. hen the fat, and other impurities of he lime 
which this compoſition gathers together on th b lugar, 
the ſyrop, have been ſcummed off ; a few Tow urkace a 
thrown in, and it is ſcummed afreſh : which = 
they repeat till the ſugar is well clarified 3 and WA 
it is again [ſtrained through the cloth. TORN 
When taken out of this copper, it is boiled in: 
which done, it is put out into coolers 
whereof are firſt covered half an inch wit 
powdered ſugar: as ſoon as it is there, 
ſtirred about, and the furface ſtrewed over with 
der-ſugar. The _ is performed as in ſugzr; on 
rops, or as in eart ugar; only more dende 
muſt be uſed. See Refining, 4 "A 
Royal SUGAR. The baſis of this ſort ought to be the fine 
| 8 t 
refined ſugar that can be found, which they melt with 
a weak lime-waterz and ſometimes, to make it the white 
and prevent the lime from reddening it, they uſe ala. 
water: in this manner they clarify it three times, and 
paſs it as often through a cloth, uling the rery beſ 
earth. Thus prepared, it is whiter than ſnow, and ſo 
tranſparent that we ſee a finger touching it, even through 
the thickeſt part of the loaf. | 
SUGAR=-candy, is ſugar depurated and chryſtallized, This 
is better made of earthed than refined ſugar, becu 
the former is ſweeter. The ſugar to be uſed herein, i 
firſt diſſolved in a weak lime-water, then clarifed, 
ſcummed, ſtrained through a cloth, and boiled; after 
which it is put into forms or moulds that are trayerſel 
with little rods, to retain the ſugar as it chryſtallizes, 
Theſe forms are ſuſpended in a hot ſtove, with a pit 
underneath to receive the ſyrop that drops out at the 
hole in the bottom, which is half ſtopped, that the fir 
tion may be the gentler, When the torms are full, the 
ſtove is ſhut up, and the fire made very vehement: 
hereupon the ſugar faſtens to the flicks that crols the 
forms, and there hangs in little ſplinters of chryſtal, 
When the ſugar is quite dry, the forms are broke, and 
the ſugar taken out and candied, Red ſugar-candy they 
make, by caſting into the veſſel where the ſugar is bolr 
ing, a little of the juice of the Indian fig; and if it b ce: 
fired to be perfumed, they caſt a drop of ſome eſſence n, 
when the ſugar is putting into the forms. Thi method 
of making ſugar-candy is that mentioned by F. Lata 
practiſed in the Caribbees : but the method in Europe, 
deſcribed by Pomet, is ſomewhat different. | 
IV hite Su G AR-candy, is made of white refined ſugar, bole 
with water into a thick ſyrop, in a large pan, candied . 
a ſtove, where it is carried, incloſed in braſs peels 
croſſed with little rods, about which the chryſtals ar 
as they are formed. The fire of this ſtove is kept 7 ru 
for 15 days; after which the ſugar 1s taken out I 
peels to be dried. Red or brown ſugar-candy 1s 7 
i ; ly uſe brown ſugil 
like the white, except that they only ute 
earthen pots. f 
ll is a ſugar boiled till it is brittle, 2 
caſt on a ſtone anointed with oil of ſweet _ h 
formed into twiſted ſticks, about the length of 4 | 
and the thickneſs of the finger : but it ſbou 2 
up with a decoction of barley, whence it _— 22 
though, inſtead thereof, they now genera") „ ne 
mon water, to make the ſugar finer 3 and, a. 2 
brighter amber colour, they ſometimes put a * 
into it. This is found very good for the cu 
and rheums. 8 ned ino! 
SUGAR of refes, is white ſugar clarified, and oy cum if 
conſiſtence in .roſe-water. When bolle , of the i 
into lozenges, ſometimes into little 1 250 dry. Id 
of peas, by keeping it ſtitring till iti £9 


ſecond, 
h fine white 


it is brich 


. 
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reputed good to ſoften and allay acrimonies of the 
breaſt. 2 1 

TY pet allowed; that the Britiſh. ſugar colonies 
ire of the greateſt conſequence and advantage to the 
trade and navigation of Great Britain; but yet it 
may not be amiſs to Mate to the public in what that 
adyantage conſiſts ; becauſe it may ſerye to ſet them in a 
better light, and give a different notion of the nature of 
that traffic, than what has hitherto been offered to the 
conſideration of thoſe whoſe particular ations appoint 
them to redreſs all manner of grievances, 


By the beſt computation which can be made, the ſugar-co- 


Jonies, on an average, annually produce 85,000 hogſheads 


of ſugar, of 1000 Ib. wt. each, which uſually clear to the 


inter, when ſugars bear a middling price, 101. a hogſ- 
pu amounting to 850,000 l. This ſum, or much the 
greateſt part of it, is ſpent in England, by the ſeveral 
proprietors of eſtates in the Weſt Indies, who live there; 
or is ſent out annually in the manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain, either directly to the ſugar-colonies, or to the coaſt 
of Guinea, to purchaſe negroes for the uſe of theſe co- 
onies. ** 
vrd this neat produce of ſugar, another great advan- 
tage ariſes from the ſugar - colony trade, and that is, the 
great number of ſhips and ſeamen, employed and main- 
tained in the courſe of the Britiſh commerce with them. 
As near as can be calculated, there are 300 ſail of ſhips 
{ent from Great Britain, not to mention thoſe from other 
places, every year to the ſugar-colonies, which are navi- 
ted by about 4500 ſeamen; and the freight from the 
— brought home amounts to 170,000 I. per annum; 
the duty and commiſſions to little leſs than 200,000 l. 
more, for the duty amounts to 48. 10 d. the hundred 
weight; which, upon the whole, is a good 1,200,000 l. 
a year profit and advantage to Great Britain. So that 
Sir Joſiah Child juſtly obſerved, That it is in his Ma- 
« jeſty's power, and the parliament's, if they pleaſe, by 
« taking off all charges on ſugar, to make it more en- 
« tirely an Engliſh commodity than white herrings are 
&« a Dutch commodity, and to draw more profit to the 
kingdom thereby than the Dutch do by that; and 
* that, in conſequence thereof, all plantations of other 
nations muſt in few years fink to little or nothing.“ 
At preſent, the Britiſh ſugar-iſlands are in a very bad 
and languiſhing condition, their duties high, their planta- 
tions poor, their foil worn out, and their fortifications 
deſtroyed : beſides, the French ſugar-iſlands are much 
larger, more fruitful, better inhabited, pay leſs duties, 
and have much greater encouragement from France, 
than the Britiſh colonies have from Great Britain. 
If the Britiſh ſugar- iſlands, for want of being put into a 
poſture of defence, ſhould either be taken, as ſome have 
been, or moulder away, and come to ruin, it would be one 
of the greateſt blows the Britiſh nation could receive: it 
would then loſe the benefit of all their product imported 
ome; it would loſe the exports of its woollen and 
other manufaRures thither, to the amount of ſeveral hun- 
red thouſand pounds a year ; it would loſe in a great mea- 
ſure the trade to Guinea; it would loſe the maintaining 
and employing of many hundred ſhips, and many thou- 
land Britiſh ſeamen, every year; and, laſtly, it would 
ole one of the moſt conſiderable and main branches of 
a ade He 3 of which muſt be made good, 
e weight and burden fall entirely up land 
dale of Great Britain, e ere vm 
ow, if it can be proved, that the Britiſh ſugar-colonies, 
"pon a proper encouragement, might be improved ſuffi- 
ciently to make as much more rum and ſugar as they do; it 
vl follow, that the Britiſh ſugar-colonies may take off 
all the New England lumber; 

b p2adoes, one of the Britiſh ſugar-colonies, is allowed 
fur * its perfection, and perhaps incapable of being 
zer improved ſo as to increaſe its annual product. 

11842 is capable of further improvement, and may en- 


e its product of ſugar, according to the beſt compu- 


ations, at leaſt one-fifth part annually. As to the pro- 
4 rum there, it may certainly be enlarged near 
mak upon proper encouragement : for the rum it now 

* not quite one-half of its product of ſugar; 
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that is to ſay, if Antigua makes 20, ooo hogſheads of ſu- 
gar à year, its product of rum is not quite 10,000. But 
it is evident, from the experience of Barbadoes; that 
out of 20,000 hogſheads of ſugar, there ought to be 
made 14,000 hogſheads of rum; and this increaſe, both 


of ſugar and rum in Antigua, would certainly be made, 


if there was proper encouragement. 1 

Montſerat, Nevis, and St. Chriſtopher's, for want of 
encouragement, ſeldom make one hogſhead of rum for 
three hogſheads of ſugar; whereas it is evident, by the 


experience of Barbadoes, that three hogſheads of ſugar 


ought to produce two hogſheads of rum; conſequently 
the product of rum in theſe three iſlands might be, upon 
proper encouragement, advanced to as much more as it 
now is. Add to this, the improvement to be made in 


thoſe iſlands, by which the quantity of ſugar would be in- 


creaſed ; it will follow ſtill further, that the quantity of 
rum which thoſe iflands are capable of making would be 


as much more as they make at preſent, and conſequently 


the demand for lumber would be proportionable. 
Jamaica, the largeſt of all the Britiſh ſugar-colonies, nay 
bigger than all the reſt put together, is yet in its infancy 3 
having now as much land uncultivated as would produce 
above three times more than it does at preſent, were it 
culiivated, as it certainly would be upon proper encou- 
ragement. 


It appeared by the cuſtom-houſe books, that all the Bri- 


tiſh colonies annually produce about too, ooo hogſheads 


of ſugar, and they ought in proportion to make 70,000 
hogſheads of rum. | 

A gentleman, who reſided a long time in the Welt Indies, 
has affirmed, that the Engliſh ſugar-colonies, under theit 
preſent improvement; annually make 40,000 hogſheads of 
rum; and could make, had they a demand for them; 
above 50,000 hogſheads in the ſame ſpace of time, be- 
ſides what thoſe latge tracts of uncultivated land would 
produce, if the inhabitants met with proper encourage- 
ment to till them; for in the ſugar-colonies, which 
lie at ſo great a diſtance from each other, and are rivals 
in this point of trade, by the production of the ſame com- 
modities, a monopoly is impracticable. "There is little or 
no intercourſe, or leſs commerce, between thoſe of them 
that are ſituated neareſt to the others, and no intercourſe 
at all between the remoteſt of theſe iſlands ; becauſe the 
produce of them all being the ſame, there can be no ex- 
change of commodities, and conſequently no commerce 
or intercourſe, 

'The average-price upon the muſcovado ſugars of. diffe- 
rent qualities in 1749, was 26s, 6d. the hundred 
weight; in 1750 it was 308. the hundred; in 1751 it 
was 298. in 1752 it was 32s. and in 1753 the ave- 


rage-price was augmented to 40s. the hundred weight, 


which was occaſioned by hurricanes in the ſugar-colonies. 


Drawback on Britiſh refined ſugar. By the ſtatute of the 


9th and Ioth of William III. it was enacted, That upon 
the oath of the refiner, that it was produced from brown 
and muſcovado ſugars, which he verily believes were 
imported .from the Britiſh plantations in America, the 
duty thereof duly paid at importation, and that the ſame 
was duly exported ; and upon the ſearcher's certificate of 


the ſhipping and performance of other requiſites of law, 


according to the book of rates, there muſt be repaid out 
of. the new ſublidy, for every hundred weight exported, 
the ſum of 3's. | 

By the 2d and 3d of Anne, that out of the gne-third 
ſubſidy, for every 100 weight ſo exported, there ſhould 


be an allowance of 1 5, | 
By the 6th Geo. II. a further allowance of 28. was grant- 


ed for every 100 weight exported, The two former al- 
lowanges of 38. and Is. to continue during the new and 
one-third ſugar ſubſidies, on the importation of brown 


and muſcovado ſugars. | 
By the ſtatute of the 1 2th of George II. for granting a 


liberty to carry ſugars of the.growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of any of his Majeſty's ſugar=colonies in Ames 
rica, from the ſaid colonies directly to foreign parts, in 
ſhips. built in Great Britain, and navigated according to 
law; it was enacted, That any of his Majeſty's ſubjects, 


in any;veſſcl built in Great Britain, and navigated ac. 


cording 


* 
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erding lo law, and belonging 'to bis Majeſty's fubje®s, 


of whom the major part ſhould be reſiding in Great Bri- 
tain, and the rofidue reſiding either in Great Britain, or 
ſome of the ſaid ſugar-colonies, and not elſewhere, that 
ſhould clear outwards in any port of Great Britain, for 
apy of the ſaid colonies, might load in the faid colonies 
any ſugars, of the growth and manufacture of the ſaid 
colonies, and might carry the ſame to any foreign part of 


off=vrope 3 provided a licence was firſt taken” out for that 
OP 


urpoſe under the hands of the commiſſioners of the cuſ- 


toms at London or Edinburgh, ſubject to ſuch regulations 


and conditions as ate hereafter mentioned. That in ſuch 
caſe no tobacco, melaſſes, ginger, cotton, wool, indigo, 
fuſtic, of other dying wood, tar, pitch, turpentine, 
hemp, maſt-yards, bowſprits, copper ore, beaver: ſkins, 
or other furs, of the growth and manufacture of any 
Britiſh plantation in America, ſhould be taken on board 
ſuch ſhip, unleſs for the neceſſary proviſions in her voy- 
age; and that ſuch ſhip, before ſhe proceeds to any fo- 
reign part, ſhould touch at ſome port in Great Britain 
and that the maſter or commander ſhould deliver to the 
collector and comptroller of fuch port, a true manifeſt, 
atteſted upon oath, or affirmation, of the lading, men- 
tioning the marks, numbers, package, and contents of 
all the goods on board ; and ſhould alfo bring back the 
ſaid licence, with a certificate indorſed, or affixed there- 
to, containing an account of the marks, number, pac- 
kage, contents, and forts of ſugar on board ſuch ſhip, 
in the manner hereafter directed; and that when ſuch 
ſhip hath diſcharged her lading, the danger of the feas 
and enemics excepted, ſhe ſhould return to Great Bri- 
tain within eight months after ſhe has delivered her lading 
in any foreign part, and before ſhe returns to any of 
the plantations in America; and that in caſe fuch veſlel 
ſhould take on board any merchandiſe, before her re- 
turn to Great Britain, all ſuch merchandiſes, that ſhould 
remain on board the ſaid ſhip on her arrival in Great 
Britain, ſhould be entered and landed, in like manner as 
other ſhips importing goods into the kingdom, are obliged 


to do by the laws of the cuſtoms, or otherwiſe ſuch bond 


ſhould be forfeited. That one of the ſaid copies ſhould 
be tranſmitted to the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms in 
Great Britain, by whom the licence was granted, when 
the ſhip ſailed from Great Britain, and the maſter ſhould 
proceed from the ſaid colonies directly to Great Britain, 
without putting into any other port, unleſs forced by 
ſtreſs of weather; proof whereof ſhould be made on 
cath to the ſatisfaction of the commiflioners ; and, on re- 
turn of ſuch ſhip to Great Britain, the maſter ſhould pro- 
duce the ſaid licence to the commiſſioners, or to the col- 
lector of the port to which he ſhould arrive, with the 
endorſement or certificate annexed, as before directed; 
and ſhould alfo deliver a true manifeſt, expreſſing the marks 


and numbers, with the tale and ſorts of caſks of his lading, 


atteſted upon oath, or, if a quaker, by affirmation, be- 
fore the collector and comptroller of ſuch port, who are 
empowered to adminiſter the ſame; and ſhall alſo make 
an entry of the quantities and ſorts of all the ſugars laden 
on board the ſaid ſhip at any of the faid colonies, and 
then remaining on board, and bound to foreign parts; 
which entry the ſaid collector or comptroller are to paſs 
without demanding any duties for ſuch ſugar, mentioned 
in the accounts; and ſhould alſo declare on oath or affirma- 
tion to what foreign ports he was bound with ſuch lading; 
then ſuch maſter ſhould be at liberty to proceed with 
all the goods on board, mentioned in the ſaid manifeſt, 
being none of the goods before enumerated, to any fo- 
reign port, without being obliged to land, or pay duty 
for the ſame, as aforeſaid ; taking with him the ſaid li- 
cence, and a certificate under the ſeals of office, from the 
ſaid eomptroller or colleQor, teſtifying that the ſaid ſhip 
had touched at ſuch port, and had in all reſpects com- 
plied with the directions of this act. But if any ſuch veſ- 
ſel ſhould proceed to any part, without having firſt 
touched at ſome port in Great Britain, and having com- 
plied with the directions of this act, and having the fame 
certified as aforeſaid ; or if any of the goods before enu- 


merated, beſides ſugars, ſhould be found on board, or 
carried by any ſuch veſſel to any foreign parts; then the 


been liable to, if this act bad not betn ma 


- which a licence has been granted, ths 


9 


liberty granted by futh Hcende ſhould hee: 
ſuch veſſel, and alſo the maſter and all others 
ſhou'd be liable to the ſame penaltles, 23 the COncernsd 


me void; 


e. This; 
of ſuch veſec⸗ 7 


* = | uld 375 
in any 'of the faid ſugar colonies, have deen Fi 
0 


comptroller, aid naval officer, the ſaid 1. 
certificate or bond b-ing given In Great Brita? bo 
ſaid ; and before he lades any goods, ſhould Nr do 


the maſter, or perſon” raking charge 


writing upon oath or affirmation before cane we 
that 22 ſugars he intends to load are Wk 4 ., wi 
ſome place to the ſouthward of Cape Finifter.* b dy 
the faid maſter may, in' caſe he has in all reſpec te Me 
plied with the directions of this act, proceed hit con in 
realy with ſuch veſſel, taking with him ſuch ay, pr 
oath, or affirmation, endorſed thereon by the ollen ac 
together with an account of the marks of ſugars * - b 
virtue of ſuch licence, likewiſe endorſed thereon, or. - 
tained in a certificate annexed, in the manner a; dhe « 
rectedʒ and may there land the ſame, without firſt rich | qu 
at any port in Great Britain. But that in ſuch ak a 
| miſter ſhould, within eight months aſter l,nding ten . 
ſugars, and before ſuch veſſel ſhould go again to any 4 
the plantations in America, return to ſome port of Gr q 
Britain, and there deliver his ſaid licence to the commil dk 
ſhoners, or the collector and comptroller of ſuch yo a 
with fuch oath or affirmation endorſed thereon, and & y 
tificate annexed thereto as aforeſaid, together wit a 
certificate from the conſul, or two known Britiſh mer Pe 
chants of good credit reſiding at the places whe j 1 
ſuch ſugars were landed, teſtifying the landing there 50 
as aforeſaid; and the maſter ſhould alſo make oath 4 
2 before the collector to the truth of ſuch cert T 
- Ss f l 

By the 24th of K. Geo. II. the above act is to beinfor — 
till the 1ſt of September 1757. 1 

SULPHUR, in natural hiſtory, a fat, unctuous ſort of ni 
neral ſubſtance, fuſible, and inflammable by fire, and nd 4 
diflolub'e.or miſcible in water; which is particular y alle * 
foſſil or mineral ſulphur, to diſtinguiſh it from the { ; 
phur of metals, or of the philoſophers. 4 

Sulphurs make a particular claſs of foffils, divided int 


8 


vivum, and common ſulphur. 3 
SULPHUR Vun, Native or Virgin Sulphur, is that whid 


1 


quantities in the neighbourhood of volcanos or _ 
mountains, as Veſuvius and tna; yet ſulphur has 


Common SULPHUR, or that uſed in gun-powder, znd 6 


| fince- changed, and that from Marſeilles 9 . 
priority. It is choſen in large thick cylinders, $ 


ſolid and fluid. Solid ſulphurs are common (ulphur, 
ſulphur properly ſo called, arſenic, and amber, 
Liquid ſulphurs are aſphaltum, piſſaſphaltum, bitume 
petroleum, naphtha, and oleum tertæ. 
ULPHUR, properly ſo called, or Brimſtone, is of two kin 


is dug in this form out of the earth; being opake, a0 
of a yellow or aſh colour; it eaſily takes fire, and, ! 
burning, caſts a ſtrong ſulphurous ſmell, It is cl 
imported from Sicily, and is but little uſed, except! 
ſome galenical compoſitions, and to ſulphur-witt, " 
order to m:ke it keep in carriage. It is found n 


its particular mines, and we have very good {rom (et 
parts of Italy and Switzerland, tho' the beſt is that( 
Quito, and Nicaragua, in America. 

many other occaſions, is ſaid by ſome to be a compolth 
of the native ſulphur with roſin, rolled up in 22 
pieces. Tho' others aſſure us it is procured r - 9 
tive ſulphur by means of fire and train oil, whic * 
it when it is poured into moulds, and formed 0 ue 
cylinders in which we find it. This common : 7 
either better or worſe, according to the refinef! int 
from : that of Holland has had the repute for a long. - 
that of Venice is placed in the ſecond claſs; ri * 
third that of Marſeilles : but the order ſeems to | 


yellow colour, very brittle, and when broke, *PP- 
all brilliant, as if chryſtallized. jon of gut 
Beſides the uſe of ſulphur in the compoſition ** 
der, whereof it is one of the three 9 7 * 
which makes it take fire ſo rcadily, it 5 © geld 


Flnuers 2 ſulpbur, oained by evaporation, by ſublimation, 


common Ft | 
For burning it in pots 5 nv 
ein the capita dN 


wer of ſulphut is in cakes, or pieces, light, 
Pg Kate and über White than yellow. If it is in 
ger it mult be very fine, of a yellow colour, that is, 
ah whitiſh and gilt at the ſame time; inſtead of which, 
we have frequently put upon us a vile ſulphur, mixed 
vith arch, or wheat flour, and ſometimes only ſulphur 
N SR Rr} th 
5 155 or milk of SULPHUR, is ſulphur diſſolved 
1 | ſufficient quantity of water, with ſalt of tartar, and 
ecipitated by means of ſpirit of vinegar, or ſome other 
acid, It is called milk of ſulphur from its whiteneſs; and 
Ulm of ſulphur, or of the lungs, from its excellent uſe 
in diſeaſes of the lungs and breaſt. Bs peep 
Raw and refined ſulphur, are fold at Amſterdam by the 
quiotal of 100 Ib; the tare is purſuant to the weight, and 
the deductions are equally 1 per cent. for good weight and 
prompt pay ment. The price of raw ſulphur is 10 8. 6 d. 
ſerüng the quintal; and that of refined 12 8. 3 d. ſter- 
li : | | 
Ty; evi PHUR, is a chemical preparation, very improperly 
ſo called; as being no other than ſal polychreſton, im- 
pregnated with ſp:rit of ſulphur, and reduced to an acid 
Galt by evaporating the humidity thereof, Some hold it a 
powerful ſebrifuge. See Salt. 
pn of SULPHUR, See Spirit. | 
oLPHUR of anti many, is a diaphoretic tincture drawn from 
antimony, and ſalt of tartar, by ſeveral operations. See 
fntimny. 


ſome called golden ſulphur. | 
Nrnux metallorum, or Sulphur of metals, called alſo Sul- 
fthur figens, is uſed among chemiſts and alchymiſts for a 
peculiar matter, which enters the compolition of all 
metals, ' 
Metals are ſuppoſed to conſiſt of two eſſential parts or 
principals ; mercury, as the baſis, or metalic matter; and 
ſulphur as the binder, or the cement which fixes the 
luent mercury into a coherent malleable maſs. Some of 
the lateſt and beſt chemiſts, particularly Monfieur Hom- 
berg, will have this ſulphur to be no other than fire. 
DULHURATED wine. See Wine. 1 
LT AN, or Soldan. A title or appellation given to ſe- 
reral Aſiatic princes, particularly the emperor of the 
Turks, It had its riſe under Mahmoud, ſon of Sebecte- 
gin, the firſt emperor of the dynaſty of the Gaznevides, 
towards the cluſe of the 4th century of the æta of the 
ira, when that prince going to Segeſtan to reduce 
alaf, governor of that province, who affected the ſove- 
ſeignty, Kalaf was no ſooner advertiſed of his coming, 
an he went out to meet him, delivered the keys of his 
brtreſs, and owned him his Sultan, that is, his lord and 
commander. The title pleaſed Mahmoud fo well, that 
allumed it ever afterwards.z and from him it paſſed 
to his deſcendants, and other Mahometan princes. 
, ANA, : The wife of a Sultan ; but it alſo denotes a 
UT Hurkiſh ſhip of war. 1 | 


iroughout the Grand Signior's territories. Ste Seguin. 

1 5 mathematics, ſignifies the quantity that ariſes from 
* — of two or more magnitudes, numbers, or quan- 
1 8 : and it alſo implies a large parcel of money. 


er of black morocco, and other leather. It 
yo $ of the leaves and young branches of a ſhrub, not 
Tos 2 little ſervice tree: the leaves are longiſh, 
w = - and hairy; the flowers grow in cluſters, and 
ah ke roſes: the ſruit is a kind of grape, of a very 
28 quality, and its ſeed almoſt oval, incloſed in 
up « NA the ſame figure. The ancients uſed them in- 
1 alt, to ſeaſon their meat, whence the Latins call 

tee hu; obſoniorum from its uſe in dreſſing of lea- 


t 
t 3 N \ . 
er, it is alſo called bus coriarid. 


That drawn ſrom the fæces of crocus metallorum, is by 


ANIN, A gold coin ſtruck at Cairo, and current 


drug uſed to dye in green; as alſo in the 


SUN - 
The beſt ſimach' is that which is greeniſh, and new; 
Oporto, in Portugal, being the place which furniſhes the 
| moſt, and generally ſpeaking the beſt. | 

18 An iſland in the Indian ocean. See Sunda 

ands. | | 4 

SUMMER, or Bermuda Wands. See Britiſpb America. 

SUMMERS.” A particular kind of he rivgs.' See Herring. 

SUNDA Handi. are ſituated in the Indian ocean, between 

93 and 120 deg, of E. lon. and between 8 deg. N. and 
8 deg. of S. lat. comprehending the iſlands of Borneo, 
Sumatra, Java, Bally, Lomboe, and Banca: but the 
Portugueſe call them the South Iflands, and include 
| therewith the Moluccas and Philippines. 

1. The iſland of Bor neo is ſituated between 107 and 117 deg. 
of E. lon. and between 7 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. and 4 deg. 
of S. lat. the form of the iſland being almoſt round, and 

computed to be 2500 miles in circumference, containing 
* conſequently a greater number of acres than any other iſland 
in the known world. The Indian ocean leparates it from 
China and India on the north and north-w:ft, and from 
the Philippine iſlands on the north-eaſt : the iſland of Ce- 
lebes, or Macaſſer, lies on the ſouth-eaſt of Borneo, Java 
on the ſouth, and the iſland of Sumatra on the weft. 
The harbours of greateſt note, and to which Europeans 
uſually reſort, are Banjar Maſſeen, Succadana, and Bor- 
neo; but much more to Banjar Maſleen than to either of 
the other ; the greateſt quantities of pepper growing to- 
wards the ſource of that river, which falls into the ſea in 
3 deg. 18 min. of 8. lat. | 
The town of Banjar formerly ſtood about 12 miles up 
the river; but there is now no ſign of a town there, the 
inhabitants being removed to Tatas, about-6 miles highet. 
The city of Borneo, formerly the reſidence of the prin- 
cipal ſultan, or king of the iſland, lies on the N. W. 
part of the iſland, in 4 deg. of N. lat. and is a very com- 
modious harbour. The port of Succadana lies on the 
welt-ſide of the iſland, in 15 min. of S. lat. and was 
formerly more reſorted to by Europeans than any other. 
Over againſt this, on the eaſt-ſide of the iſland, ſtands 
another ſea-port town, called Paſſeir, in 15 min. of 8. 
lat. but it is not a place of any great trade. 
One of the moſt conſiderable inland towns is Caytonge, 
whoſe Sultan is now the moſt potent prince in the iſland. 
This city lies about 100 miles up the river Banjar; and 
about 200 miles higher ſtands the town of Negaree, the 
reſidence of another ſultan. | | 
The names of the other principal towns are, Tanjong- 
buoro, Sedang, Tanjongdatoo, Sambes, Landa, Piſaga- 
dan, Cota-panjang, Sampit, Tanjong, Selat.n, Gon- 
warengen, and Pomanoocan. 44 
The river Banjar, where European ſhips uſually lie, is as 
broad again as the Thames at Graveſend, towards the 
mouth ; and the banks being planted with thick groves of 
evergreens renders the paſſage up it exceeding pleaſant, 
The people of this ifland are divided into Mahcmetans 
and Pagans; the former inhabit the ſea-coaſts, and al! the 
chief towns of trade; and the pagans, who are called 
Byayos, poſſeſs the inland country. The Banjareens, 
and other Moors, who inhabit the ſea-coaſts, are gene- 
rally of a quick pprehenſion, extremely inquiſitive, and 
will learn any thing with a great deal of eaſe. Phe By- 
ayos, who inhabit the woods and mountains, ſeldom ap- 
ply themſelves to trade; being a robuſt warlike people, 
who ſpend their time chiefly in hunting, and looking 
after their cattle. | 
The goods which Europeans get from this country, are 
chiefly pepper, gold, and precious ſtones; as alſo ſome 
other valuable commodities. The goods fit to be im- 
ported here, are dollars. guns from 1 to 200 weight, 
ſheet lead, ſh wy calimancoes, knives, and other cutlery 
ware, iron bars, ſmall ſteel bars, hangers, the ſmalleſt 
ſort of ſpike nails, twenty-penny nails, graplings of a out 
40 lb. weight, red-leather boots, ſpectacles, clock-work, 
ſmall arms with braſs mounting, blunderbuſſes, ordinary 
horſe-piſtols, gun powder, and looking-glaſles, HT 
The trade to | ell might become as advantageous to 
the Engliſh as any ttade whatever; beciuſe Engliſh 


traders may meet the China fleet here, and be ſuppiied © 


with the goods of that country upon as eaſy terms as in 
9 H China: 
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China: and, conſidering how much more time. the yay- 
age to China requires, the cuſtoms, portt charges, and 


other extraordinary ſums, extorted by the hoppos, or 


cuſtom-houſe officers, perhaps China ego may be had 
at a better hand here than in China. Beſides, about the 
latter end of September every year, the Maccaſſar praws 
come to Borneo, which, notwithſtanding the vigilance 


of the Dutch, ſtill bring over cloves, nutmegs, mace, 


gumboage, lignum aloes, caſſia, and other fich mer- 
chaudiſe. Nr W "4 

If ſhips arrive at Banjar Maſſeen the beginning of Auguſt, 
it is time enough to make their contracts, and to. pur- 
chaſe the pepper of the laſt year's crop ; which is better 


than that of the new crop, becauſe they have had full. 


time to air it, and conſequently it will not loſe ſo much 
4 the weight in the bringing over as the raw pepper 
oes. | 0 
The Chineſe are to be looked upon as enemies in point 
of trade; but they muſt be treated with civility, for a 
trade may be carried on with them to advantage; ſeveral 
kinds of merchandiſe being to be had of them, which are 
not to be had of the natives. | 
The Chineſe are expert merchants, and underſtand the 
true value of every commodity z but the Banjareens are 
ignorant of the price of European goods, and Europeans 
muſt aſk at leſt twice as much as they deſign to take; 
for tho” they aſſure the iſlanders they aſk but a ſmall pro- 
fit, yet the natives having made them a compliment, and 
begged they would not be angry with them, will bid a 
fourth part perhaps, 'and never above half what is aſked : 
on the other hand, they will be ſure to aſk enough for 
mA they ſell, and frequently ten times more than they 
take. | 
If they barter goods with Europeans, there is no relying 
on their ſamples, or their weights; but they mult be 
examined; for the Chineſe have taught them to ſharp, 
and they are grown almoſt as expert as their maſters z nor 
nor do they reckon it any diſgrace if they are detected in 
attempting to overreach others. | | 
The dragons blood produced in this country. is the fineſt 
in the world. The country people expoſe it to ſale in 
ſmall drops about an inch long, every piece being wrapped 
up in leaves; but Europeans muſt inſiſt on having it 
without leaves, or they will be impoſed upon, The beſt 
is ſold at about 40 dollars the pecul, or about 78. 4 d. for 
1 .21b, | | 
Jambee canes are ſold here for 4 dollars, or 14s. 4d. 
ſterling a hundred; and tho' they look very fair to the 
eye, they will often ſhrivel up in two or three days, and 
prove good for little. This happens when they are not 
cut in the right ſeaſon, or before their full growth, or 
when they are not rightly cured by the fire, and bees- 
wax, whereby they harden the outward rind that it will 
not ſhrivel up. 
If the natives offer Europeans gold in bars, they ought 
to be cut half thro', then broke and touched ; for they 
will ſometimes ſo artfully cover a baſe metal with gold, 
that, if it be cut quite thro* with a chiſſel, it will draw 
the gold over with it, and the fraud remain undiſcovered, 
There is no artificial alloy in their head gold, which comes 
up in fineneſs to 22 carats Engliſh; but the belly and 
foot gold are frequently mixed with iron duſt, or ſome- 
thing like it, being ſo taken up out of the ſand, in their 
rivers ; and they clear it of the iron by rubbing a load- 
ſtone among the gold duſt, in a diſh, or large ſhell, the 
iron particles adhering to the load ſtone : but they are yet 
very deficient in the art of ſeparating metals ; and there- 
fore ſe!dom or ever clear it as it ſhould be; ſo that it re- 
quires a great deal of care in the buyer, when he pur- 
chaſes any of this kind. 
The higheſt coloured gold is eſteemed the beſt, while 
without alloy. 
Their fine monkey bezoar is ſold for about five times the 
weight in ſilver ; the beſt being of a greeniſh colour: 


theſe ſtones are from a penny - weight to an ounce, and 


ſometimes more; but the largeſt are thought to be goat- 
bezoar. The natives make a compound, which ſo nearly 


reſembles the right bezoar ſtone, that it is difficult to diſ- 


tinguiſh them; but the way to diſcover the fraud is by 
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. The iſland of Sumatra, is ſituated between 9 
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e Jead, lime, or chalk, on A. white 


s cub ide  bezgar upon it; when, bade 
nM by ee e 
| 'F 
| 1 be infuſed gives a pleaſant bitter to to 
aftec the en dps nat ren be it all ang 
bſtance, The belt dure fine campbire is all ty 
be produced in this, ene. ele n e ee 
Their pepper is uſually „ On four or five Gal, 
q 10 1s 1321b, p 
The Chineſe are the only people who keep ſhops, 1, 
tail goods among.them ; their ſhops being furpilhea <4 
with ſilks, chints, callicoes, beteles, drugs, tea, "oy 
and Japan wares. 1 Min 
The inland part of the country is dry and mount: 
but upon the ſouth Coaſts, for 100 miles one my a 


200 another, the country is all a ſinking warah, leg 


| 4 overflowed in the rainy ſeaſon. 


ce is produced plentifully in the country, a allo on. 
nuts, lemons, oranges, citrons, plantanes, melons * 
nanas, pine-apples, and all other Indian fruits: they ky 
alſo the cotton ſhrub, canes, rattans, and abundane f 
very fine timber. But what foreigners principally ran 


this iſland for is their pepper, black and white: the yi 


of three ſorts, and the firſt called Molueca or loy. 
per, which is the beſt ; the ſecond Caytongee 
which is, a middling ſort ; and the third and wot fn 
Negaree pepper, of which they have much the great 
quantity. This laſt is a ſmall hollow light pepper, ut 
uſually very full of duſt; therefore it muſt be boy 
weight, and not by meaſure, or the buyer will cenain ) be 
impoſed upon; and they will reſerve their Molyeez, 
beavy pepper, for thoſe who take it by weight: cue nüt 
alſo be taken that they do not mix little black long 
with the pepper, which are not eaſily diſcerned, neithe 
will the garbling mill throw them out. The whit gg 
per is double the Price of the black. 

In this country are alſo mines of iron and tin, with wy 
good load-ſtone ;; and their mountains would affard get 
plenty of gold, if well wrought. The gold met with 
of three ſorts; head, belly, and foot gold. The hab, 
or Molucca gold, is in grains of the bigneſs of bay (a 
and of a very irregular figure; it is purchaſed for ele 


times the weight in filver, and frequently for leb: th 


belly gold is a Foaller ſort, like ſand, or filings, and fd 
for ten times the weight of ſilver : the foot gold ; mud 
like this in appearance, hut worſe, and fold for nineting 
the weight in filver ; however, the belly gold at t 
prices is moſt profitable. 

This country is divided into ſeveral petty kingdoms; u 
when any prince grows more powerful than the rel, it 


- uſually brings his neighbours into a ftate of dependant 


and ſometimes obtains. the name of king, or ſultan, det 
whole iſland, | | 

The only money of this country are dollars, half dla, 
and quarter-dollars ; except their caſh, which are tf 
baſe metal ſtrung, that ſerve for ſmall niatters. 


The Ban jareens will hardly take any dollars under 17 ü 


' 9 gr. and it will be prudence to reſerve. the beaviel: 


laſt, for they will ſometimes refuſe ſuch, 4 
Their weights are the catte, and the pecul; * 
being about 22 0z, . x00 making 1 pecul, l 
avoirdupois weight. 


heir leſſer weights are the l 
the mas, the tela, and the mataboorong, of whic | 
3 make 1 tela, 6 telas 1 8 16 mas I tic, 
tical 1 oz. 8 dwt.*troy weight. ; | 
Their uſual meaſure 4 the ganton, which conta * 
a Wincheſter gallon. zu 5 
4 
deg. of E. lon. and between 5 deg. 30 fun l 1 
5 deg, 30 min, of S. lat. extending from the * 
the 8. 2 900 miles long, and from 109 be 18 h 
ſeparated from the continent of the further 5 | 
ſreights of Malacca on the N. E. and from | 
Java by the ſtreights of Sunda on the 8. wal ome, t 
The air of this iſland is generally very und s teſt l 
lies under the equinoRial ; and, from Mem |, 
weather, changing often ſuddenly. to chil 10 lag bi 
There are ſome good roads for ſhipping in tas e 


bou 
ace Aer them 


merly the honour of being ſtiled a 
D., LAS Pacem, Dely, ancalis, 
& Pal am, 
Manzcabo, Enge 
hon ere adds of . Or 8000 houſes. 
lenz whic ſtands; on the 8. V. part of the iſland, 
* of E. lan. and 4 deg- of - lat. is eſteemed the 
yore 4 Ae pg iſh ſetilements in India; 
this was their principal ſettlement in Sumatra from the 
16855 to 1719, when there happened a general in- 
| efhion of the natives, who cut o part of the garriſon, 


the relt eſcaping in their boats to ſea. | 


is known at ſea by a high ſlender mountain that 
eee —.— it in the cauntry, called the ſugar- 
loaf, Before:the town there lies an Aland, within which 
de ſhippong uſually ride; and the point of Sillebar, an- 
other Engliſh ſettlement extending two or three leagues to 
the ſouthward of it, makes a large bay: beſides theſe 
marks, the old Engliſh fort, which fronted towards the 
ſea, might have been e when a ſhip came within 

a or eight miles e bei bd; ou 

ea ning the natives had thus driven the Engliſh 
from Bencoolen, they fuffered them in about a years time 
to return again, and go on with the fortifications at Marl- 
borough fort without oppoſition. It is true, there had 
teen ſome Engliſh chiefs ſent thither who were not en- 
dued with ſo much diſcretion as they ought. Theſe 
geatlemen, by an imperious and Numing behaviour, had 
dig y provoked the natives; but this being very. tolerable, 
in compariſon of the tyranny of the Dutch exerciſed in 
very place where prevailed, the Malays, upon the 
expulli-n of the Engliſh, began to be under terrible ap- 
prenenſions, leſt the Dutch ſhould come and ſettle among 
them by force, and put an iron yoke upon their necks, as 
hey had upon their neighbours; they foon therefore laid 
ſide their reſentment, and, overlooking their indiſcretions, 
gave all encouragement to them for ſettling among them: 
and-it was very happy for the Engliſh they had removed 
from Bencoolen; for, befides the unhealthy ſituation of 


by its fituation, in caſe of any miſunderſtanding hap- 
pening again. 5 16m ar e | 
Beſides, the Engliſh ſettlements at Marlborough fort and 
Bencoolen, there are.ſeveral qthers to the northward, as 
particularly Catoun, Ippoo, Bantall, and Mocho-mocho : 
Catoun lies about 40 miles to the northward. of Ben- 
coolen, Ippoo 35 farther north, and Bantall ſtands 
at leaſt 100 miles to the northward of Bencoolen; Mocho- 
mocho lies fartheſt north, not far from Indrapour, in the 
lat, of 2 deg. 20 min. ſouth : ſq that all the Engliſh ſettle- 
ments on the weſt coaſt lie between the 2d and 4th 
deg. of 8. lat. or thereabuuts. at hat iron; 2 
To the northward of the Engliſh ſettlements on the weſt 
Coalt of Sumatra, ſtand the. towns of Ind:apour, Padang, 
Taman, Ticou, Paſſaman. Batahan, Barras, and Daya. 
[ladrapour is che firſt Dutch ſettlement to the northward 
of the Engliſh, and lies 2. degrees ſouth. Padang lies in 
1 deg. 30 min. Priaman. in jo min. Ticou in 30 min. 
of. 9, lat and Paſlaman almoſt under the line. So that the 
uch ſettlements on the wefi:. coaſt extend from 2 deg. 
at to the equator, andi of theſe Padang is the princi- 
Pal; Batahan is 1 deg, to the northward of the line, Bar- 
'3 in 2 deg 39 min, to the north, and Daya 4 deg. 
39 min. north. Here, and. in the reſt of the country to 
Ue northward of the, equator; the king of Achen {till re- 
tens his ſovereignty z and it may be ſaid that no Euro- 
Kan nation is in poſſeſſion of his ports; but the ſouth 
Pune the iſland are ſo awed, and; reſtrained of their li- 
My by the Dutch, that they. dare not trade wi 
other people. 4 ; , . » ; | | 
Achem is ſituated, on the N. W. ends of Sumatra, in 5 
8 30 min. of N. lat. about half a league from the 
r a pleaſant river, When an Engliſh ſhip arriyes at 


chen OI i 
vernor tester is firſt, made to the ſabandar, or go: 


e on ſhore are examined by the guards at the great 


or river's mouth, what country they are of, and 


. 


the pace, Marlborough fort was much more defenſible - 


any 


e place, for liberty of trade; and thoſe who 
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their buſineſs ; of which notice is immediately given, to 
the proper officers, who ſettle the terms of cnn 


with all foreigners. The Engliſh, are only required to 


take a ſolemn oath to obſerve the articles made between 
the. court cf Achen and Mr Henry Gray, who was once 
chief of the Engliſh factory in this city; the priacipal 


| whereof were, that the Engliſh ſhould be allowed a tree 
trade, and not be reſtraine of their liberties, or pay pny 
other cuſtoms than the ordinary duty of the cho that 
they ſhould have ground aſſigned theq for a hou © and 
' warehouſe, which they might diſpoſe of at their departure z 


that the Engliſh ſhould not be ſubject to the la«s of the 
country, but be governed by their own chief, and enjo 
the exerciſe of their reſigion; and that they ſhouſd make 
the uſual preſenis, and bring a letter from the chief of 


the place from whence they came to the ſabandat, cer- 
tifying that they meg to the Engliſh company ; they 
alſo ſwear to be faithfu | | 


to the government, while they 
rem in at Achen : which oaths are taken before the ſa- 
bandar by ſome of the principal officers ot the ſhip, liftmg 
a ſhort dagger in a gold caſe three times to their heads, 


© which is termed receiving the cbop for trade, and muſt 


be performed with an air of gravity and ſeriouſneſs, or it 


will give the government ill impreſſions of thoſe who 
come to trade thither, - | 


The Engliſh had formerly a factory at Achen; but, finding 


it not to countervail the charge, it has been ſometime 
recalled : their ſupercargoes however, till very lately, were 
allowed greater privileges than any , nation; for all 
other foreigners pay 5, and ſometimes, | 
but the Engliſh made only the ordinary preſents to the king 
and court, amounting to Ib or 17 ſaels 1 8 veh le. 


In trefficking with theſe people, it is neceſſary to ip-eify 
what catty you intend to buy and fell by; for theſe 


weights are very uncertain ; and alſo at what rate you in- 
tend to receive, or pay the uncoined gold, which is much 
oftener uſed than coin. | 


The principal commerce of the iland conſiſts in gold, 


ſilver, tin, copper, iron, diamonds. an other precious 
ſtones, pepper, wax, honey, camphor, bezoar, caſſia, 
ſandal, ſulphur, rice, ſugar, ginger, and benjoin. 
The gold is found particularly between Ticou and Ma- 
nacabo, where the inhabitants gather it at the foot of 
the mountains, in trenches made on purpoſe. 'or receiving 
the water of the torrents, which in the rainy ſcaſon [weep 
away much of this metal; the pe ple not knowing as 
yet the art of working in mines, or rather their natural 
indolence hindering them to engage in fo painful a work, 
Thoſe who gather the gold have no trade with ſt an- 
gers, and exchange it with their neighbours for divers 
merchandiſes; thoſe of Manacabo giving them arms, 
iron utenſils, or cotton cloths ; and thoſe of Priaman, 
pepper, ſteel, ſalt, and Surat cloths. | EY 
Gold is alſo found at Jamby, Andragrary, and Padam. 
Almoſt the whole. iſland, except the middle, produces 
pepper abundantly, In a mountain at Pedir, ſulphur js 
found; and near this town ooze that kind ot reſin called 
the balſam of Sumatra: diamonds and precious ſtones 
are brought there from abroad, particularly from Borneo; 
and the other drugs. and metchandiſes are tound and culti- 
vated in ſeveral parts of the iſland, eſpecially in the 
CCC 5 
The great trade of the Europeans to the weſt coaſt of Su- 
matra is for pepper; but there are fine pepper plantations 
within 20 miles of the Engliſh ſettlements: for the pepper 
is brought down the rivers in boats to the factories; and, 
for the convenience, of water- carriage, theſe plantations 
are uſually made upon a level ground near the banks of 
the ſame river, and muſt be in a very rich ſoil ; the pep- 
Bar plant requiring a ſupport like the-vine. | 
The pepper which: the Engliſh receive at Bencoolen, 
ows in the territories of two neighbouring Rajas ; one 
of whom has his principal reſidence at Singiedemond, 
which-ſtands at the bottom of a large bay, 10 or 12 miles 
to the northward. of Bencoolen; and the other at Buſar, 
about 10 miles up the country to the eaſtward of Ben- 
coolen. 44 he: cuſtom the Engliſh pay for the pepper 19 
2 ſoocas, or balf a dollar, for each bahar, conſiſting of 
500 lb. great weight, or 560 pounds; and the inſtant the 
9 Pepper 


per cent. cuſtom ; 


under 20 fathom. © © 
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pepper is weighed, and received by the company's fagrs, 


the owner receives his money for it, after the rate of 10 


N 


molocos, or Spaniſh dollars, of 38. 7 d. each, weighing 


17 dwt. 12 gr. each for every babar. | ** 
he iſland is governed by ſeveral petty princes, who are 
called ſultans, pangarans, and rajas : but the. ſultan of 


Achen is the moſt conſiderable.” n 


They have but two ſorts of money of their own coinage : 


' thefirſt js of lead, which they call caſh, and 1500 make 


a mas, or 15 8. ſterling, which is their gold coin. A 


quarter of a mas is called a pallam, or copong, which is 
\ Imaginary ; and 16 mas is one tael, or about 20 s. ſterling. 


Dollars and other Spaniſh money are current almoſt all 


over the iſland. 


Their weights are the tael, 5 of which make a buncal, 
20 buncals a catty, and 100 catty a pecul, or 132 lb. 


Engliſh avoirdupoife. Three pecul are a China bahar, 
” of 396 lb.: but upon the weſt coaſt, particularly at 


Bencoolen, a bahar is 500 lb. great weight, or 560 lb. 
Engliſh. | | | 

3. The iſland of Java, is ſituated between 102 and 113 
deg. of E. lon. and between 5 and 8 deg. of S. lat. being 


about 500 miles long from E, to W. and 100 broad; the 
- iſland of Borneo lying on the north; the ſtreights of Bally 


on the eaſt ; the Indian ocean on the ſouth ; and the 
ſtreights of Sunda and Sumatra on the weſt, 

As to the ſeaſons and monſons upon the north coaſt of 
Java, and the iſlands which. lie on the ſame rhomb to the 
eaſtward as far as Solar and Tymore, the worſt weather is 


during the weſterly winds, which uſually begin the firſt 


week in November. In December it blows freſh, and 
the wet weather increaſes: in January the weather is at 


the worſt, both as to wind and rain, and continues much 


the ſame till the middle of February; after which the 
wind and rain abate till the latter end of March. In 
April the weather grows fair, and the winds are variable, 
with calms; but at the full and change of the moon 


there generally happen ſudden guſts of wind from the 


weſtward. About the firſt of May the eaſtern monſon 
may be ſaid to be ſettled, and in June and July often 
brings rain with it; but the eaſterly winds blow hardeſt 
when there is no rain; and this monſon for the moſt part 
affords clear wholſome weather, which continues till the 
latter end of September. In Od ober the winds ſhift fre · 
quently, and the eaſterly winds blow faintly ; but in the 
beginning of November the weſterly monſon ſets in again : 
tho” it is obſerved, that ſome years the monſons happen 
fifteen days ſooner or later than in other s. | 
The currents conſtantly follow the winds here, and 
ſituated E. N. E. or W. S. W. as the monſon or trade 
wind does out at ſea. 

When the weſterly winds and currents are ſtrongeſt in 
theſe ſeas, which is uſually in December, January, and 
part of February, it is in vain to endeayour to ſail againſt 
them, or indeed to coaſt along the ſhore ; tho? there is 


good anchorage all along the coaſt of Java. The eaſterly 


winds, as well as the currents. are much more moderate; 
and ſhips frequently Tail againſt this monſon from Batavia 
to the iſland of Tymore, keeping in anchorage, and go- 
ing between the iſland Madura and Java; for a ſhip 
may at any time come from the weſtward, thro' the 
ſtreights of Sunda to Batavia, On the Sumatra ſide 
theſe ſtreights are very deep, and in many places no an- 
chorage; for which reaſon ſhips keep up on the Java ſide, 
where they may anchor in 20 or 30 fathom water, till 
they come near Batavia, and then they need not-be con- 
cerned at its being a lee-ſhore, or dread the coming 
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The chief towns of this iſland are moſt of' them' on the 
north coaſt, of which Bantam lies the 'moſt weſterly: 
Batavia ſtands to the eaſtward of Bantam; and farther 
eaſt Charabon, Samarang, Japara, Roombong, Tuban, 
Sidaya, Jortan, and Surabaija. At the eaſt end of the 
iſland are the cities of Paſſarvan, Panuracan, and Palam- 
boan. About the middle of the ſouth coaſt ſtands the 
city of Matatan, where the king, who bears that title 
ſtill, has his reſidence; but there are no other remarkable 
towns on this fide the iſland, as it lies open to the ſouthern 


to be found on'the'northerh coaſt. 
Bantam is ſituated in 105 deg. of E. lon. 


| pany had one of their factories; till the Indi con. 
the 


of the coco- trees, which are very commo . 
100 deg. of E. lon. and 6 deg dh 8. lat. dbu ho 
to the eaſtward of Bantam: it is ſituated at 1 ws 


which a hundred ſlaves are conſtantly employed, 
up the mud and foil, which is waſhed out of t 
the mouth of the river would be ſoon choaked up. 


Bugaſſes, Tymoreans, and other people, to Bataia; oe 
body of troops of 12000 men, beſides their Europeu 


forces to keep their ſubjects in awe. 
The ſhipping of Java, before the Dutch built Bata a, wy 


* Princes in that part of the world. 
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ocean, and does not afford chat ſecuri 


19,9 bin 6, 

S. lat, once the capital and b a 
lat. apital of a latge kingdom and + of 

town of great trade; where the Engliſh Eat a Port 


by uy h 
ing of Bantam, and expelled the Enęliſſ ee 
in the reign of King Iam4l Il in a bine d bn ben 
ſince which time the Dutch have retained the Mace; 

both of the city and kingdom, permitting on 
poſterity of the ancient kings to retain the * Of th 
- — of royalty. name ut 
atavia, by the Indians named Jacatra, a 5 
and Chineſe Calacka, or erty » hs Art 
5 ( 


of 2 fine bay, in which there are 16 or I7 il 


that break the violence of the wind and Waves, inh. 
much that a thouſand ſail may ride here very fe. 


Two large piers run out half a mile into the 4 


in taki 


land, 


he town, or 


city is almoſt ſquare, regularly built, and about the hs. 
neſs of Briſtol ; being ſurrounded with a good will, 
defended: by a ſtrong fort. The Dutch have bro 
many Chineſe, Malayans, Amboyneſe Topaſſes, Maul 


of which ſeveral nations. they have formed a r 


very inconſiderable: they had praws, or boats, indeed, thit 
would fail with incredible ſwiftneſs, but hardly any abox 
50 tuns. The Dutch, finding good oak growing upon 
the iſland, now build ſtout ſhips, and have ſeldom leh 
than 20 or 30 men of war, with which they inſut al the 


No Europeans are ſuffered to trade to Batavia; butts 


20 ſail of Chineſe junks arrive there every year from 316 pre 
do tons a piece, uſually in November or December, ad ſup 
return the beginning of June, whereby the Dutch ar cor 
furniſhed with all the merchandiſe of China at an eit ſor 
rate than they could by ſending their fleets thither, ton 
Batavia is the greateſt magazine or ſtorchouſe of tl the 
Dutch Eaſt India company; where they import themer ref 
chandiſes of Japan, of the ſpice iſlands, Perſia, dun, vo 
Bengal, and of the coaſts of Malabar and Coromandd, anc 


as well as every thing that Europe affords. One fon 
goods, which is ſpice, they barter for another all on 
the Indies; and having furniſhed themſelves with whit 
is moſt valuable in the Eaſt, tranſport it into Fu 
where all is converted into ready money: ſo far 1s bel 
India trade from diminiſhing their treaſure, that it Wr 
niſhes them with more than all the trade of tht 
beſides. 44 ol 
All ſorts of mechanic arts flouriſh alſo at Batavia 
the Dutch herein fall ſhort of the European wann, 
is where the work requires fine ſprings and moven 
as in clocks and watches, which are hardly eve! br 
to a proper temper in hot countries. — 
The Dutch have ſlaves at Batavia from almo 
country in Aſia; ſome are taken in war, others puch 
of their parents, and many are born ſo ; ul 7 ur 
as merchantable a commodity as any other in = 
of the world, there are a kind of privateers in i- 4 
who will land upon a neighbouring ſhore, 3” n 
whole families of men, women, and children; = | 
the purchaſer, whether European or Indian, e 
mand how the ſeller came by them. the pot 
The next conſiderable town to Batavia, 4 * 
coaſt of Java, is Charabon, which lies about 1] Js 
me 


to the eaſtward of Batavia. A little farther cal) 
Samarang and Japara; the latter of which = lethed 
tropolis of a large kingdom before the Dutc 

ſelves maſters of it. h kingdom 
At the fouth-caſt end of Java is ſituated the cl 
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1 , 
a boang, on a bay over againſt the iſland of 
90 N 4 — 4 ſreights of that name, in 8 deg. 30 
n Pl 8. lat. There are ſeveral rivers which fall into 
te fea on each ſide the town: and ſhips which happen to 
; | this way, as the Engliſh Eaſt India men frequently 
* their voyage home from Borneo, ſend their boats 
theſe ſtreams over the bars at half tide, and bring off 
wafer and proviſions z but there is ſometimes a great ſurf 
runs aſhore, and makes it troubleſome watering here. 
What has been ſaid of the commerce of the Javans, 
ould be likewiſe underſtood ot the Chineſe, who are 
eſtabliſded among them in great numbers, and divide 
this trade with the natives of the country. | 
There are ſeveral little iſlands to the northward of Java, 
where the Engliſh meet with very good refreſhments, at 
\ much eaſier rate than at Batavia; thoſe moſt frequently 
mentioned being Madura and Carimon Java, 
A little to the eaſtward of Java Major lies the iſland of 
Bally, or Leſſer Java; and farther, Lomboy, Combava, 
and ſeveral others, in moſt of which the Dutch have 
forts and ſettlements, and hence alſo frequently recruit 


er troops. | | 
Before wa Dad wird maſters of Bantam, the Javaneſe, 
who are naturally born for commerce, carried on them- 
ſelves a very conſiderable one, both foreign and domeſtic, 
which is now conſiderably diminiſhed ; yet, notwith- 
ſtanding the endeavours of the Dutch to ſupprels it entirely, 
it always ſubſiſts, upon account of the number of har- 
bours and ports in the iſland, where the company is not 
eſtabliſhed. 

The places of their greateſt foreign trade are 'Sumatra, 
Siam, Malacca, Borneo, the Celebes, Bouton, the Mo- 
Juccas, Banda, Solor, and Timor. But for the Mo- 
luccas, and the other iſlands thereon Cepending, which 
the Dutch are abſolutely maſters of, it is neceſſary that 
they take permits and paſſports from the company, who 
grant them with difficulty, and at great expences. 

The Javaneſe trade alſo by ſea to Batavia; and it is even 
their greateſt commerce, upon account of the concourſe 
| of different nations there from all parts of Aſia. 
Their principal commerce conſiſts in rice, either for im- 
portation or exportion; yet ſome of them trade in all the 
productions of the iſland, as pepper, coco-nuts, oil, 
ſugar, arrack, ſeveral medicinal drugs, benjoin, ginger, 
copper, and gold. They bring back in exchange ſeveral 
| ſorts of Coromandel, Bengal, and Surat filk ſtuffs, cot- 
ton cloths, covering for beds, mats, fotas a kind of habit 
the Javan women are very fond of, lacca, tranſparent 


and cloves, make alſo a part of their trade; but they 
purchaſe them from the Dutch of Batavia, unleſs they 
can clandeſtinely have nutmeg and cloves from the Mo- 
luccas and Banda, | | | 
The retiil-commerce of the Javaneſe conſiſts in all ſorts 
of- European and Afiatic merchandiſe, ranged in their 
ſhops with great order and decency. + 
Thoſe of Bantam have three bazars opened every day 
at different times, and reſorted by a multitude of buyers 
and ſellers, wg: Iu 
In theſe bazars, as almoſt throughout all Aſia, each kind 
of merchandiſe has its ſeparate quarter; and all the ſhops 
are kept equally by both ſexes of all ages; the Javaneſe 
rom their early youth being accuſtomed to this manner 
of dealing, and learning from their parents, as an oal 
maxim, not to be cheated, and to cheat others if poſhble ; 
which they perfectly retain; no traders in the Indies 
zeing more crafty and unfaithful than the Javaneſe, who 
in this reſpe& reſemble the Chineſe. 

ERLAND. A port-town of Durham, ſituated in 
of W. lon. and 54 deg. 55 min. of N. lat. on the 
erman ſea, at the mouth of the river Ware, 10 miles 
of Durham City. | 
2 ce, See Inſurance. 
£2 CARGO. A perſon employed by merchants to go 

age, to overſee their cargo and lading, and diſpoſe 


it to the beſt ad : 
W £48 di My Say advantage; particularly on board the 
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in the manufactories, a term uſed to ex- 
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reſin, tortoiſe-ſhell, tin, lead, porcelain, tea, ſantal, and 
ory, European merchandiſe, with cinnamon, nutmeg, _ 


SUR 


preſs the ſuperlative fineneſs of a ſtuff, Thus a cloth, or 
camblet, is ſaid to be ſuperfine when made of the fineſt 
wool, or when they are the fineſt that can be made. 
The term is particularly uſed among gold wire-drawers, 
for the gold of filver wire, which, after being drawn 
through an infinite number of holes, each leſs and leſs, is 
at length brought to be no bigger than a hair. 


SUPERINTENDANT, in the French cuſtoms, an officer 


who has the prime management and direction of the fi- 
nances, or revenues, of the king: thus the cardinal de 
Richlieu made himſelf ſuperintendant of commerce. 
SUPERNUMERARY. Something over and above a fixed 
number. In ſeveral of the offices are ſupernumerary 
clerks, to be ready on extraordinary occaſions. There 


are alſo ſupernumerary ſurveyors of the exciſe, to be 


ready to ſupply vacancies when they fall; who have only 
half pay. 

SUPERVISOR, particularly in the exciſe, ſignifies a ſur- 
veyor, or overſeer, | 

SUPPLIES, is a term for the annual grants made by the 
Britiſh parliament for the ſervices of the ſtate, and ſup- 
port of the crown ; which ſupplies include the land and 
malt tax, the money taken from the ſinking fund, and all 
the monies extraordinarily ariſing that are not appropriated, 
but left to the diſpoſition of parliament. *. | 

SURAT. A city and port-town of the Hither India, in 
Aſia, in the province of Guzarat, or Camhaya, ſituated 
on the river Tapte, 10 miles E. of the Indian ſea, 160 
miles N. of Bombay, and as many S. of Cambaya city ; 
lying in 72 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 52 deg. 38 min, 
of N. lat. | R 

SURGEON. A perſon ſkilled in ſurgery or anatomy, who 
practiſes the ſetting broken limbs, curing wounds, &c. 

SURGEONS Company of Lindon. By the ſtatute of the 18th 

oz Geo. II. it was enacted, That the incorporation of the 
barbers and ſurgeons of London, made by the act of the 
32d of Henry VIII. ſhould be diſſolved and declared void: 
and that the members of the ſurgeons company, who 
were freemen, and approved ſurgeons within the rules 
thereof, and their ſucceſſors, ſhould thenceforth be a 
diſtin body corporate, and commonalty perpetual ; by 
the name of Maſters, governors, and company of the 
art and ſcience of ſurgeonsof London;“ and by that name 
may implead and be impleaded, and purchaſe and enjoy 
lands, rents, and thelike, not exceeding 2001. per ann. with 
out incurring the penalties of the ſtatutes of mortmain. 
That the company may elect one principal maſter, or 
governor, two other governors or wardens, ten examiners 
of ſurgeons, and 21 perſons to be the court of aſſiſtants, 
to be qualified, admitted, and to continue in their offices, 
as by the bye-laws of the ſaid company ſhould be ordered 
and appointed: ſince which time they have erected a 
beautiful hall in'the Old Bailey, with all proper apart- 
ments and conveniencies, for the due exerciſe of that pro- 
feſſion. See Barbers company. | 

SURINAM. The capital of the Dutch colonies and ſettle- 
ments in Guiana, in South America, lying in 56 deg. of 
W. lon. and 6 deg. 30 min, of N. lat. See Dutch 
America. 

SURLO. A weight uſed in the Levant, particularly at 
Aleppo, weighing about 108 lb. avoirdupoiſe. | 

SURPLUSAGE, is ſometimes applied to matters of ac- 
compts, and denotes a greater diſburſement than the 
charge of the accomptant amounts to. 

SURREPTITIOUS. See Subreptitious. 

SURVEYING. The art or act of meaſuring lands; that 
is, of taking the dimenlions of any tract of ground, laying 
down the ſame in a map or draught, and finding the 
content or area thereof. | | 

SURVEYOR. One that has the overſight and care of 
conſiderable works, lands, or the like. See Superviſor. 
Such are the ſurveyor-general of the king's manors ; 
ſurveyor of the king's exchange ; ſurveyor-general of the 
wort ſurveyor-general of the crown lands ; and the 

re. b 

SURVEYOR of the melting, is an officer of the mint, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to ſee the bullion caſt out; and that it is not 

altered after the delivery of it to the melter. 

SURVEYOR of the navy, is an officer whoſe buſineſs is to 
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know the ſtate of all ſtores, and ſee the wants ſupplied; 
to ſurvey the hulls, maſts, and yards, of ſhips; and to 
audit the boatſwains and carpenters account. See Navy, 


SURVEYOR of the ordnance, is an officer, whoſe charge is to 


ſurvey all the king's ordnance, ſtores, and proviſions of 
war, in the cuſtody of the ſtore-keeper of the Tower of 
London, to allow all bills of debts; and to keep checks 
on labourers and artificers works. 

SURVEYOR is alſo uſed for a gauger. And alſo for a perſon 
who meaſures and makes maps of lands. See Surveying. 

SUTTLE-//eight. The pure or net weight of any ſort of 
ey without caſk or wrapper. 

SWABBER. The title of an inferior officer on bofrd a 
man of war, whoſe office is to take care the ſhip be kept 
neat and clean. In order to this, he is to ſee her waſhed 
well once or twice a week at leaſt ; eſpecially about the 
gun-wales and chains. He ought alſo to burn pitch or 
ſome ſuch thing now and then between decks, to pre- 
vent infection; and to acquaint the captain with ſuch of 
the men as are naſty and offenſive. 

SWABIA. A circle of Germany. See Germany. 

SWALLEY. A port-town of India, in the province of 
Cambaya, ſituated in 72 deg. 15 min, of E. lon. and 21 
dez. 25 min. of N. lat. on the Indian ocean, 12 miles 
N. W. of Surat ; where ſhips receive and deliver their 
merchandiſe for the merchants of Surat, 

SW ANSEY. A port-town of Glamorganſhire, ſituated in 
4 deg. of W. lon. and 51 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. on 
Briſtol channel, 40 miles W. of Cardiff. 


SWEDEN. Part of the ancient Scandinavia, is bounded - 


by Norwegian Lapland towards the north; by the do- 
minions of Moſcovy on the eaſt ; by the Baltic ſea on the 
ſouth ; and by Denmark and Norway on the weſt, lying 
between 10 and 30 deg. of E. lon. and between 56 and 
69 deg. of N. lat. fo that it muſt be 8 oo miles long from 
N. to S. and 500 broad from E. to W. But then with- 
in theſe bounds Finland is included, which was entirely 
conquered by the Ruſſians, under the late Czar Peter. 
However, the Ruſſians, by a late treaty of peace, have 
reſtored five of the provinces of Finland to the Swedes 
again; retaining only the diſtrict of Kexholm and Ca- 
relia, to the northward of the river Nye; and of theſe 
Sweden has made an abſolute ceſſion to Ruſſia, as well 
as of the reſt of the Swediſh dominions, to the ſouthward 
of that river, namely, of Ingria, Eſtonia, and Livonia, 
the richeſt and moſt commodious of all the Swediſh ter- 
ritories, and which that crown would never have parted 
with but upon the laſt neceſſity. See Ra. 
Part of the Swediſh Pomerania in Germany, with Bremen 
and Verden, have been alſo relinquiſhed to other powers 
by the Swedes 3 ſo that Sweden is now almoſt reduced 
within its ancient bounds. See Germany, | 
From the mountains in Sweden fall innumerable rivers, 
or torrents, not many of them navigable, on account of 
the rocks and cataracts which obſtruct their paſſage ; they 
form however conſiderable lakes, the chief whereof are 
the Wener, and the Weter, each of them near 100 
miles in length; and the Meller, whereon Stockholm 
ſtands. The ſeas of Sweden are the Sound, which di- 
vides Gothland and Schonen from Denmark ; the Bal- 
tick, or Eaſt ſea, which flows between Sweden and Ger- 
many, and between Sweden and Livonia ; the Bothnick 
bay, or Bodenzee, which ſeparates Sweden from Fin- 
land; and the gulph of Finland, which divides Finland 
from Livonia ; but of the latter, the Ruſſians have, in a 
manner, the dominion at preſent, being poſſeſſed of 


Wy bourg, Peterſburg, Narva, Revel, and indeed of al- 


moſt all the other ports upon it. 
The fix grand provinces of Sweden, are, 1. Gothland, 
or Gothia. 2. Sweden, or old Sweden proper. 3. 
Swediſh Lapland. 4. Finland, $. The Swediſh do- 
minions in Germany; which were lately Pomerania, 
Bremen, and Verden; but, as thefe were conquered by 
the Danes and their allies in the late war, Sweden 
reſigned her intereſts in Bremen and Verden, to King 
George I. Elector of Hanover, and her,right in Stetin 
to the King of Pruſſia; ſo that there remains little in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Swede in Germany except-Stralſund, and 
the territory about it, lying over againſt the iſle of Ru- 
gen. 6, The iſlands of Sweden, which are ve:y nume- 


Gothland, is again ſubdivided into 


SWEDEN Proper, or Old Sweden, is divided into the pro 


it by ſea is extremely difficult, on account ef the get 


: occaſion for either. The harbour is as ſpaciuus 2nd ie 


them; ſo that an enemy may deſtroy the whole coat 


of N. lat. 40 miles N. of Stockholm, 
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rous, the chief being thoſe of Goth! 

Huena, Rugen, and Uſedom : as for de gold, Al 
Dago, and the other iſlands on the coat TEN 
theſe were reſigned by Sweden to Ruff, Air 


itſelf, by the late peace. voni 
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Gothland, Weſt Gothland, 8 Wa of Lig 
lia, Schonen, Bleking, and Halland, The 2 Dz 
of Gothland are Lunden, or Lund, the m if town 
Schonen, ſituated in 56 deg. of N. lat. and 4 Poly of 
E. of Copenhagen, being now upon the decline. $0 mile 
a port-town about 12 miles S. of Lunden, he: Man 
harbour, and well fortified. Landskroon 16 ie . 

of Lunden. Helſenburg, ſituated on the — es N. \y. 
oppolite to Elſenore. Chtiſtianople, a "gon, arg} 
Baltic. Carelſcroon, where the royal navy is 2 de 
up, ſituated on a little iſland upon th wy 
and joined to the continent by a long bridge, 
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land, ſituated in 11 deg. 30 min. of E. lon, and 58 dez g 
nea 

of the Baltic, 200 miles S. W. of 8 
N. of Copenhagen: it is a well fortified town 1 
good harbour; and, being to the northward of the — 
is of great conſequence to Sweden, becauſe a trade ny 
be carried on from thence, without being obliged to l 
any duties to Denmark. Beſides theſe, there ar tt 
towns of Scara, 80 miles N. of Gottenburg ; Lidkogire 
on the S. ſide of the lake Wener; Marienſtat, on Fo 
ſame lake; Daleburg, on the Wener, 45 mils N. g 
Gottenburg ; Carolſtat, on the Wener ; Linkegins, « 
miles N. of Calmar; Suderkoping, 20 miles E. Lis 
koping; and Norkoping, ſituated on the banks of a lake, 
between Linkoping and Suderkoping. 
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vinces of Uplandia, Sudermonia, Weſtmania, Nericz, 
Geſtricia, Helſingia, Dalecarlia, Medelpediz, Ange- 
mania, Jemptia, and Weſt Bothnia. The chief ten 
is Stockholm, the metropolis of the kingdom, stunt 
on ſeveral ſmall iſlands in the lake of Meller, near th: 
Baltic, in 18 deg. of E. lon. and 59 deg. 30 min. af N. 
lat. being 3co miles N. E. of Copenhagen, gco N. . 
of London, and 400 W. of Peterſburgh, The accebt 
number of ſmall iſlands which lie before the entraac: a 
the harbour, and ſecure it from any inſults by ſa. [ts 
neither walled nor fortified by art; nor is there mu 


cure as moſt in Europe, and ſhips of the greateſt burden 
may ride cloſe to the keys : but then it 18 difficult to 0 
in or out of the harbour, which is in a manner Accs 
up by the ice four or five months of the year: e Gs 
rent winds alſo} which are requiſite to Carry 3 feet 0c 
demand a great deal of time; and there is no tide to b 


before the Swedes can put to ſea: to prevent hey 
part of-the royal navy is laid up in the harbour 72 4 
ſcroon. The city extends over the whole anc of * 
holm; being only an Engliſh mile and halt in age 
ference ; but the ſuburbs, on the adjacent _— 
much larger; and the whole is computed to re 
30,000 inhabitants: for beſides the iſland of Stoc A 6 
there are five other ſmall iſlands built upon, and Jv # 
it by bridges; being Ridderſholm, Koninghoth | 
landſholm, Schipſholm, and Ladduggritanc. | 1135 
has not been built much above 300 Yes; 1 
a barren iſland, inhabited only by two or three "= 
when a caſtle was built upon it, to prevent the i b 

of the Ruſſians: ſoon after the cout ewes 's of! 
from Upſal, and Stockholm became the ory Sur, 
kingdom, as alſo the greateſt town ot trade 

as it is at preſent. 8 1 
The other moſt remarkable places in 14 adtot 

UpGh, fituated in 17 deg. 30 min. oeh. "be middle of 
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large plain, on the tiver Sala; being the 0! 
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ide of the lake of Meller, 40 miles W. of Stockholm. 
ing, a pr ood harbour on the Baltic, 50 miles 
Nykopingy pretty g | 4 
8. of Stockholm. Stregnes, 30 miles N. of Nykoping. 
Orebto, ſituated between the lake of Wener and Mel- 
ler. Oroſia, or Weſteras, ſituated on the northſide of 
the Meller, 30 miles 8. W. of Upſal. Gevelia, on the 
Bothnic gulph, 50 miles N. of Upſal. Hundſwickwald, 
on the ſame gulph, 80 miles N. of Gevalia. Indal, 
d miles N. of Hundſwickwald. Hernoſand, on the 
- gulph of Bothnia, 90 miles N. of Hundſwickwald. Uma, 
05 miles N. of Hernoſand. Torne, fituated at the bot- 
tom of the Bothnic bay, on the confines of Lapland. 
Lia, 80 miles W. of Hernoſand. Hedmora, 60 miles 
N. W. of Upſal. Falun, and Reſundt. | 
ewepisH Lapland, lies to the N. of Proper Sweden, and is 
ſubdivided into 5 parts, Torne Lapmark, Kimi Lapmark, 
Lula Lapmark, Pitha Lapmark, and Uma Lapmark; being 
ſo denominated from certain rivers which riſe in, or run 
through, each province, into Bothnia, 'and afterwards 
diſcharge themſelves into the Bothnic bay ; there being 
a town at the mouth of each river, of the ſame name 
with the province from whence it flows. This province 
extends ſo far to the N. that very few have travelled over 
it. The town of Torne ſtands upon a little iſland, at 
the mouth of the river, in 22 deg. 45 min. of E. lon. 
and 65 deg. 40 min. of N, lat. 400 miles N. of Stock- 
holm. 
Finland lies ſouth of Swediſh Lapland, and is deſcribed un- 
der Ruſſia. See Ruſſia. | 
Ti SwepISH dominions in Germany conſiſt now only of ſome 
part of the Upper or Swediſh Pomerania, bounded by 
the Baltic towards the north; by the Lower, or Bran- 
denburgh Pomerania towards the eaſt ; by the marquiſate 
of Brandenburgh towards the ſouth ; and by Mecklenburgh 
- on the weſt. The principal Swediſh town, ſince the 
* Swedes were deprived of Stetin, Bremen and Verden, is 
Stralſund, ſituated on the ſhore of the Baltic, oppoſite 
the iſle of Rugen, in 13 deg. 22 min. of E. lon. and 54 
deg. 23 min. of N. lat. 65 miles E. of Wiſmar, 80 
N. W. of Stetin, and 40 N. E. of Roſtock. See Germany. 
The laſt grand diviſion of the Swediſh dominions con- 
liſts of the iſlands belonging to that kingdom, which are 
all of them ſituated in the Baltic. Aland is ſituated at 
the mouth of the Bothnic bay ;. having no town upon it, 
except Tiketo; and the villages were all reduced to aſhes 
by the Ruſſians in the late war. The iſland of Goth- 
land is ſituated about 60 leagues to the weſtward of 
Livonia, being about 30 leagues in length, and 12 in 
breadth ; the chief town whereof is Wiſb+, or Viſburg : 
the harbour is large; but the piers being deſtroyed, it is 
amoſt choaked up with ſand : there are ſeveral good 
ports both on the eaſt and weſt fide of the iſland, and 
. the country is agreeably diverſified with meadow and 
arable land: they alſo dig free ſtones here, and a kind 
| Of prey marble, not unlike granate. The iſland of 
Ocland is a little to the eaſtward of the continent of 
Gothland ; about 25 leagues long, and 4 broad, the 
oe town Whereof is Bornholm. Oxen, horſes, and 
lor deer, abound in this iſland, which conſiſts chiefly 
0! paſture ground. Huena is a ſmall iſland in the Sound, 
the chief town whereof is Urainberg. The iſland of Ru- 
en, ſituated over againſt Stralſund, in the Upper Po- 
"Tania, is 30 miles long, and as many broad; but ſo 
mented with creeks and bays of the ſea, that there is no 
F't of it a leaguc diſtant from the coaſt. There is no 
Filed town in this ifland, but it abounds in grain and 
. The iſlands of Uſedom and Wollin lie to the 
* of Rugen, on the coaſt of Pomerania, in 
N 1 no great town, nor any thing elſe re- 
* ar | The paſſage between theſe two iflands is nar- 
gs known by the name of the Swin Sound. The 
* 5 . of Dagoe and Oeſel, belong to Ruſſia: and there 
+ 2 to be ſix thouſand leſſer iſlands on the coaſt 
dedes are of a good ſtature, and robuſt conſtitutions ; 
el dy natute and education for enduring hardſhips 
Wie es rather than for undertaking any thing of art or 
77. The nobility apply themſelves chiefly to a mi- 


in any Lutberan country. Enkoping ſtands on the north z 
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litary life; the gentry will not condeſcend to accept em- 
ployments in the church, to practiſe law or phy ſic, or 
exerciſe any trade; and ſuch who follow mercantile af- 
fairs will rather do the drudgery, than dive into the my ſ- 
tery of commerce or manufactures ; fo that, in whatever 
requires ingenuity and dexterity, they are obiiged to be 
ſerved by ſtrangers. | 

The whole year in Sweden is divided into two ſeaſons ; 
winter and ſummer : for the ſpring and autumn are of ſo 
ſhort duration, that they ſcarce deſerve any conſider- 
ation, They have ſtrawberries; raſberriess and ſuch 
kind of fruit growing upon every rock, during the 
three ſummer months; and they have alſo apples, pears, 
plumbs and cherries; with plenty of all kinds of roots. 
Their woods conſiſt chiefly of fir, pines, beech, birch, 
alder, juniper, and ſome oak, particularly in the pro- 
vince of Bleking ; and the trees grow in moſt places fo 
thick, that they are not paſſable. Their cattle are 
of a ſmall ſize: but the horſes of Finland are valued be- 
yond thoſe of Germany: Their ſheeps wool is coarſe, 
and only fit to make cloathing for the common people. 
Their wild beaſts are bears, wolves, elks, deer, foxes, 
hares, and ſquirrels ; of which the three leſt change theic 
colour to white in the winter, as they do in Ruſſia. i hey 


have plenty of fowl, both wild and tame. Their lakes 


and rivers are well ftored with variety of good filh ; 
particularly ſalmon, pearch, trouts, tench, pikes, and 
many others z of which the ſtreamling, a fiſh ſomething 
leſs than a pilchard, is very common, being ſalted, bar- 
relied up, and ſent to all parts of the country: they alſo 
ſalt up their ſalmon, and large pikes; which ſerve them 
for foo] in the winter when their waters are frozen up, 
and no freſh fiſh to be had: beſides, they have ſeal, and 
ſome other fiſh in the Bothnie gulph, of which they make 
great quantities of train oil. 

The principal part of the Swediſh manufaQtures conſiſts 
in what is made of copper and iron ; of which they have 
valuable mines. There is alſo a mine of ſilver, whoſe 
ore yields about 4 per cent. and requires great pains to re- 
fine it; though it produces about 20,000 crowns of fine 
ſilver yearly, of which the king has the pre-emption, 
piying one fourth leſs than the real value. The great 
copper mine of Dalecarlia is 80 fathom deep, and of a 
great extent, yielding annually the value of 200,000 1. 
ſterling, of which the king has a 4th part in kind, and of 
the remainder a duty of 25 per cent. when exported un- 
wrought, There are a great number of iron mines and 
forges; particularly in the mountainous part of the country, 
where they have the convenience of water-falls to turn 
their mills; from which, beſides what ſerves for their 
own ule, they export annually to the value of 300, oool. 
ſterling in iron to foreign countries. There is a fair held 
every year at Oretro, where the citizens of Stockholm and 
Gottenburg chiefly reſort ; having the privilege of buying 
up the iron of the bruck-patrons, or maſters of the iron 
works; and ſelling it to foreigners, who have not the 
p'ivileze of buying it at the firſt hand, | 

The Swedes formerly, either through pride or indolence, 
ſuffered their copper and iron ore to be carried into foreign 
countries, an wrought abroad: ſo that the Hanſe towns 
monopohzed this branch of trade till about the time of 
the reformation ; for the ore was carried to Dantzic, and 
Pruſſia, where it was forged into bars ; which is the reaſon 
that the Eng'iſh ſmiths ſtill call foreign iron Dantzic or 
ſpruce iron. The Swediſh nation owes its greateſt im- 
provements in this manufacture to thoſe ingenious me- 
chanics who were driven out of the Low Countries, by the 
Duke of Alva, at the beginning of the reformation : for 
theſe people, not being allowed the liberty of their re- 


ligion at home, tranſported themſelves to Sweden, where 
they erected forges, and other conveniencies, for the 


making of iron guns, wire, and all manner of manufactures 


of copper, braſs, and iron; which are {till chiefly carried 


on by the deſcendants of thoſe people. N 

The exports from Sweden, beſides their hard ware, are 
pitch, tar, maſts, deals, and wooden ware: they have 
alſv endeavoured to ſet up the ſilk and woollen manu- 
factures ; in the latter of which they have in ſome mea- 


ure ſucceeded. However, the Swedes import from abroad 
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woollen cloth, filk, ſtuffs, wine, brandy, ſugar, ſpices, 
tobacco, paper, linen, and other merchandiſe, which 
uſually balance their exportations, and ſometimes exceed 
them. | 

Almoſt all the commerce of Sweden is carried on at 
Stockholm; ſtrangers having not the liberty of trading in 
the Bothnic gulph; nor the ſubjects of the crown the li - 
berty cf carrying their merchandiſe elſewhere than to 
the capital. 

The Swedes themſelves import moſt of their merchandiſe 


to Holland, Spain, Portugal, and France; bringing great 


cargoes of wine, brandy, and ſalt from France, eſpecially 
in the time of a war. 

The Engliſh and Dutch are thoſe who trade moſt to 
Sweden ; the former upon account of their woollen 
cloths, and the latter on account of their ſpice. The 
trade of the Dutch is notwithſtanding the more conſider- 
ble; particularly ſince in ſome reſpes they have made 
themſelves maſters of the copper mines of the kingdom, 
and the pitch and tar made there; which therefore are 
almoſt as cheap at Amiterdam as at Stockholm. 
Strangers are allowed to unload at Stockholm the mer- 
chandiſes they bring there, without paying the duties, 
but as they ſell them; and it is in their power, if they 
cannot diſpoſe of their goods, ts bring them back aboard 
their ſhips to ſell them elſewhere, paying only a duty of 
one half per cent. 

The duties of entry upon merchandiſe are ſo exceflive at 
Stockholm, that the generality of ſtrangers are diſguſted 
at bringing any there; and it is certain, if the Swedes 
underſtand well their intereſt, they would find more ad- 
vantage in the moderation of theſe duties, than they do 
by keeping them ſo high; becauſe they would eaſily gain 
by the quantity of merchandiſe, and ſhipping entering 
their ports, what they would ſeem to loſe by lowering 
them, ſhould even the product of their cuſtomhouſe not 


increaſe by a conduct ſo proper for keeping on footing 


a conſiderable commerce in a ſtate. 
An idea of theſe exceſſive duties may be had by thoſe 
raiſed upon French wines, brandy, and ſalt. 
Wines pay 60 rixdollars, or 141. ſterling per ton duty 
of entry. | | | 
Brandy, 12 rixdollars, or 21. 13s. 6d. ſterling per 
barique. | 
Salt, 18 rixdollars, or 41. 4s. 6 d. ſterling per laſt. 
The revolutions which happened in Livonia, Pomerania, 
and the dutchy of Bremen, by the war in the north, gave 
birth to ſeveral pieces of writing, whereby it was infinuated 
that Peter the Great Czar of Muſcovy, formed the de- 
ſign of ruining the commerce of other nations in the 
Baltic, and engrofling it all to himſelf. 
The letter, ſuppoſed to be written by the merchants of 
Hamburg, and Dantzick, to thoſe of London, and Am- 
ſterdam, gives a plan thereof pretty well imagined, and 
places the center of this new Ruſſian commerce in the 
city of Peterſburg, where it would be eaſy to tranſport 
on one ſide all the merchandiſe of the Eaſt, the empires 
of Turky and Perſia, by the junction of the Tanais 
and Volga; and by OG alſo a canal from the 
latter as far as the great lake of Ladoga, which falls into 
the Baltic; as alſo on the north ſide all thoſe of Arch- 
angel, by the river Onega, which, made to run into the 
ſmall lake of Kargapol, may be eafily joined with a river 
which falls into the great lake of Onega that empties itſeif 
into the Ladoga by the river Sueri. 
Theſe jundtions made, and paſſages eſtabliſhed, the Baltic 
is ſuppoſed to be overſpread with Ruſhan ſhips built at 
Petersburg, and in the ports of Livonia, which are to ex- 
clude all other European nations from the entrance of the 
Sound, and to bring all the merchandiſes of the Eaſt and 
North to Holland, and England, where the Engliſh and 
Dutch, who have diſtributed them for ſo long a time 
among other nations, with ſuch immenſe profits, will be 


obliged to receive them from the hands of the Muſcovites, 


at whatever price they ſhail think proper. 
However, it does not appear that the Ruſſians have any 
ſuch intention. hy 44 
The trade of the Swedes to England is held to be moſt 


beneficial to them; as it takes off their own manufaCtures, 


—— — 


and brings them in return near t ird; 
See Balance of Trade, | my thirds in Money, 
Their moſt diſadvantageous trade is tha : 
22 them ny with ſilks, and — — 
their vanity; taking off but litt Apr pay, 
modities. 5 g e on their native cow. 
Ihe college, or board of trade, at 8 ; 
conſiſts of a treaſurer and four counſclles, 1 * 
rection of their commerce, and determines al m on 4 
relation to trade. The bank of Stockholm i; * 
advantage to their trade; as the merchants uſuzj = 
their payments to each other by bills drawn usen: 
which ſaves them the trouble of tranſporting money | 
place to place; and this is no ſmall convenience in "4 wn 
where payments are frequently made in copper m en, 
that require a wheel-barrow, or a cart, to bring bone 
conſiderable ſum. 5 "oy 
The Swedes, as well as ſome other nations 
lowed the example of the Engliſh, by eftabliting m 
of navigation, whereby foreigners are prohibited wi 
port any goods but what are of the product « hs 
country; which affects the Dutch more than the En lifh 
as they are the common carriers of Europe, tranſ = 
the effects of one country to another, and having little 
or nothing of their own growth. But if the Britiſh m. 
tion could improve its plantations in America, ſo tohe 
ſupplied with naval ftores from thence, it is no mater 
| how little they dealt with any of the northern powers, 


have fol. 


| 
who at preſent receive chiefly ready money from 
Britain; becauſe, they lier work Fare walls — | 
| themſelves, or purchaſe the reſt at other markets, where l 
the cloth is not ſo good, but can be had at a cheapet nt: p 
The royal navy of Sweden is now inferior both to that F 
of Denmark, and to that of Ruſſia: however, ſeven f 
large ſhips are built in Sweden, and ſold to the French, tl 
The public revenues of this kingdom annually amount i 
to about a million ſterling ; of which the cuſtoms pre- 1 
duce about a fourth part, and the demeſne lands a third, h 
SWEEP, in the ſea-language. The ſeamen call the moull ti 
of the ſhip, when ſhe begins to compaſs in at the tung Ve 
heads, the ſweep of her, or the ſweep of the futtock, f 
SWEEPING at ſea, ſignifies dragging along the ground, ex 
at the bottom of the ſea or channel, with a three fluked It 
grapnel, to find ſome hawſer or cable which is fippe an 
from an anchor. | are 
SWEETS, in the Engliſh cuſtoms, is a denomination f Ti 
all kinds of made wines. ani 
SWITZERLAND, including the country of the Gian of 
and its other allies, is bounded by that part of Alla kir 
called the Suntgaw, the Black foreſt, and part of i clo 
circle of Suabia towards the north; by the country 0 tun 
Tyrol on the eaſt; by the duchies of Savoy and Milan Fra 
and the provinces of Bergamo and Breſcia in lu t cou 
wards the ſouth ; and by the country of Burgund), con 
Franche-Comte in France, towards the welt; extendin = 
in length from eaſt to weſt about 260 miles ra 
breadth from north to ſouth upwards of 100 a 28 
being ſome parts of Italy and Gaul annexed to it, s 85 r 
were not included in the antient Helvetia. * 1 5 
The country lies between 45 and 48 deg. of N. 0 | Er 
may be divided into three parts; Switzerland 17 p £ 
the 13 cantons; the ſubjects of Switzerland, or e 12 
quered countries; and the allies of Switzerland. * 1 
13 cantons, according to their precedency ae 4 Li} 
Bern, Lucern, Uri, Switz, Underwald, 2 1 nels 
B.zil or Baſle, Friburg, Soluthurn, Schafta Tui ivory 
Appenzel ; of which the proteſtant cantons at ror iin 
Bern, Bazil, and Schaffauſen, with above 0 The 
: half of app 
the canton of Glaris, and more than ha are 


the reſt being all Roman catholics. d 
The 1 many great tivers ate found voy 

country, from whence it is generally conclu the Rid 
higheſt land in Europe; particularly the mow hel 
the Danube, the Adda, the Ticino, the 75 1 
the Ruſs, the Inn, and innumerable {ar ; * 

there being not a valley but 15 l wben 
There are alſo a great number ot noble lakes ©, 
ſome might deſerve the name o 


f ſcas ; particu arly ( I 
. ein les in 
Conſtance and Geneva, being near 60 m 


SWI 


in breadth; as alſo thoſe of Neufchattel, Zurich, 
bo 2 almoſt of equal magnitude; and beſides the 


lakes in the vallies, there is one on the top almoſt of 


ain. There are alſo all over the country, as 
ann as in the valleys, abundance of fine 
48, and whole foreſts of pine and fir trees, which if 
_ la nearer the ſea, would be ineſtimable. There 
the 38 groves of oaks and elms, but deal is moſt 
cally uſed both for building and firing; there being 
9 great plenty of the other. | ; 
If the Switzers were not the beſt huſbandmen in Europe, 
of their valleys would ſcarce bear any thing z and, 
1 is. the cold tempeſtuous ſeaſons about harveſt fre- 
: nely deſtroy all the fruits of their labour. In the can- 
tons of Lucerne, Ury, Switz, Underwald, Zug, Glaris, and 
Appenzel, they have not corn enough for the ſubſiſtence 
75 natives, and in ſome of them none at all: and tho 
the ſurplus which the other cantons produce might ſupply 
them if it came to maturity, yet the mountains which 
ſurround them are ſuch magazines of hail, rain, and 
tempeſts, that the fruits of the earth are frequently blaſted 
by ſtorms, or killed by cold rains, and ſometimes they 
loſe their harveſt entirely; for which reaſon in plentiful 
years they lay up their corn in magazines, to prevent a 
famine among the common people in times of dearth. 
ewitzerland alſo produces wine of ſeveral ſorts, of which 
two are preferred above the reſt ; the firſt white, pro- 
duced in the Pais de Vaud, upon the banks of the lake of 
Geneva ; the ſecond red, growing in the county of Neuf- 
chattel : but the ſame misfortune frequently happens to 
their vines as to their corn fields, the vintage being 
often ſpoiled by unſeaſonable weather. The Switzers 
abound in good cattle of all kinds; and have not only 


 (ufficient for their own uſe, but drive a great trade with 
them in the neighbouring countries, eſpecially with 


their horſes. Veniſon they have in abundance, and all 
manner of fowls, wild and tame; they have alſo wild 
hogs, and goats of various kinds, particularly bouque- 
tins, and chamois, which they reckon among their 
veniſon, and it is of the ſkin of the chamois that the 


ſhammy leather is made. Their lakes alſo abound in 


excellent fiſh, particularly trouts of an extraordinary ſize. 
It is faid that there are ſome veins of filver, lead, iron, 
and copper, in their monntains; but either none of them 
are wrought, or they receive little benefit from them. 
They have alſo plenty of black marble with white veins 
and ſpots in it; and great quantities of cryſtal on the tops 
of the mountains and ſides of the rocks ; being of two 
kinds, the one clear and tranſparent, the other pale and 
cloudy; and in the Valais they meet with a kind of bi- 
tuminous coal, | 
France, Germany, Italy, and Holland, are the principal 
countries with which Switzerland entertains the moſt 
conſiderable commerce. 
France ſupplies it with the corn of Alſace, the ſalt of 
Franche-Comté, the wines of Burgundy, gold and ſilver 
works, Lyons ſilks, and ſeveral woollen ſtuffs manu- 
lacdured in the provinces that border upon the cantons of 
Switzerland. 
It has from Germany all kinds of haberdaſhery ware, and 
particularly from Nuremberg great ftores of hard-ware, 
% alſo leather from Frankfort. 
Italy, eſpecially Piedmont and Savoy, ſend to it ordinary 
5, orgenzins, and ferrets either ſpun or otherwiſe. 
altly, from Holland are brought to it cloths, ſerges, flan- 
nels, camblets, callicoes, muſlins, cambricks, cottons, 
wory, medicinal drugs, dying ſtuffs, ſpice, tea, chocolate, 
train-oil, Ruſſia leather, and filk India ſtuffs. 
merchandiſes of the growth of Switzerland, or which 
Te Wrought in its manufactures, are Zurich crapes all of 
* others half wool and half filk, others of all nu- 
_— linens of St. Gall, whereof great parcels are ſent 
= ermany, France, Spain, and Italy; ſeveral ſmall 
dollen ſtuffs, cheeſes, wool, white cattle, and horſes, 


"ay: re greatly eſteemed, either ſor the cavalry, or for 


1 "ag - in Switzerland are Zurich, Zurzach, 
us - 
and Bit: 8 Bazil. ts fairs, Schaffauſen, Bern, 


i 


— — 
— te, 


2 of the artillery. The towns of the moſt ex- 
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St. Gull is a town of Switzerland, 5 miles weſt of the lake 


of Conſtance. See St. Gall. 


Ihe principal commerce of this town conſiſts in its ma- 
nuſacture of linens, which trade is there ſo conſiderable, 
as to put the weavers upon a par with the nobility ; ſo 
that they make with the gentlemen the firſt of the twelve 
tribes. whereof the town is compoſed : beſides, manu- 
factures of ſmall woollen ſtuffs alſo flouriſh there. 

The external commerce of all theſe Swiſs towns is ver 
conſiderable ; yet it muſt be confeſſed, that if the trade 
they entertain with France is not ſo extenſive as that with 
ſome others of their neighbours, it is notwithſtanding both 


more profitable, and more honourable than any other, 


by reaſon of the- great. number of privileges which the 


rench monarchs have granted in general to the whole 


Helvetic nation, and in particular to its traders. 


- The chief privileges the Switzers enjoy in France are the 
right of naturalization, which puts them upon an equality 


in all reſpects with the native French; the freedom of the 
fairs of Lyons, which they may exerciſe, and extend 15 
days beyond the ordinary franchiſe, a thing not granted 
to any other nation, not even to the French; the entire 
remittance of ſeveral duties of importation for their ma- 
nufactures; the liberty of buying up yearly certain quan- 
tities of the corn of Alſace, and other neighbouring pro- 
vinces of France. Laſtly, the ſame privilege with re- 
gard to the ſalt of Franche-Comté, and ſome others, 
which may be ſeen in the different treaties made between 


France and the Swiſs cantons, in the reigns of Charles 
VIL and Lewis XII. 


Geneva, The city of Geneva is very conſiderable on ac- 


count of its antiquity, advantageous ſituation, the great 
number of its inhabitants, and eſpecially by its great com- 
merce. It lies within the bounds of Savoy, and is allied 
with-the cantons of Fribourg, Berne, and Zurich. See 


_ Geneva, 


Its correſpondence with the traders of Marſeilles and 
Amſterdam, . facilitates for it an intercourſe by ſea; and 
there is ſcarce a part of the earth, howſoever diſtant, 
where the nations of Europe ſend ſhipping, but ſome of 
the Genevians are met with, either in quality of fac- 
tors, or trading on their own account; ſeveral even 


freighting entire thips, or purchaſing them for long voy- 


ages. 


As to the commerce by land, the moſt conſiderable is that 
with France; particularly with Lyons; and next with 


Italy, Germany, and Holland. 

The impreſſion of books at Geneva is in reputation; yet 
the printers are found fault with for not uſing good paper, 
and not being exact enough in the corrective part: how- 


ever, the commerce of books is one of the richeſt carried 


on there. 

The making of clocks is alſo pretty good there, and comes 
next to that of London, and Paris. 

The manufactures moſt in repute there, are gold and 
ſilver lace; ribbons either of gold, ſilver, ſilk, or even 
ſimple thread; ſilk ſtuffs, with various kind of jewellers 
work, and trinkets. | 
Beſides all theſe merchandiſes manufactured at Geneva, 
ſtrangers may find there ſeveral others, which the Ge- 
nevians have from their neighbours ; as all kinds of Ita- 
lian filks, Lyons taffetas, other ſilks ſtuffs of the ſame 
place, callicoes, muſlins, cambrics, fine linens, porce- 
lain, tea, and chocolate brought there by the Dutch ; laſt- 


ly, all kinds of drugs and ſpices that come from Mar- 
ſeilles. 


SYNDIC, in government and commerce, an officer in ſe- 


veral countries intruſted with the affairs of a city, or 
other community, who calls 2 makes repreſen- 
tations and. ſolicitations to the miniſtry, or magiſtracy, 
according to the exigence of the caſe. The ſyndic is 
appointed to anſwer and account for the conduct of the 
body ; makes and receives propoſals for the advantage 
thereof; controuls and corrects the failings of particular 
perſons of the body, or at leaſt procures their correction 
at a public meeting. In effect, the ſyndic is, at the ſame 
time, both agent and cenſor of the community. Almoſt 
all the companies in Paris, as the univerſity, and com- 


9 K | panies 
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panies of arts and trades, have their ſyndics; as have 
moſt of the cities of Provence and Languedoc. 

SYNDIC is alſo uſed for a perſon appointed to ſollicit ſome 

common affair, wherein he himſelf has a ſhare ; as hap- 
pens particularly among ſeveral creditors of the ſame 
debtor, who fails or dies infolvent. 
The chief magiſtrate of Geneva is alſo called ſyndic; 
where there are four ſyndics choſen every year, the eldeſt 
of whom preſides in the council of twenty five, which is 
the chief council of the city, wherein all affairs are diſ- 
patched, both civil and political : thus the other three 
ele& cannot all come at the office till the four years end ; 
ſo that the ſyndicate rölls among ſixteen perſons, all 
choſen out of the council of twenty»five. | | 

SYRA. An iſland of the Turkiſh Archipelago, See 

| Turkih Iſlands. WAY | | 

SYRACUSE. A city and port-town of Sicily, in the 
province of Valde Noto, fituated in 15 deg. 5 min. of 


SYROP, in pharmacy, an agreeable liquor, or 


SYROP of Sapor, is an ancient medicament, 
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E. lon. and 37 deg. 25 min. of N. lat. on a fin 


the Mediterranean, on the eaſt coaſt « : : bay of 
miles S. of Meflina. of the ſlang, 6 


of a moderately thick conſiſtence, made of Fuices, of ten 
— Ro of * flowers, or herbs boiled 2 
weetened with ſugar or honey, and 79 
5 or pleaſure. ö ee for 
here are various kinds of ſyrops, denomi 

various fruits they are extracted from ; 2 25 th 
lets, of elder, of poppies, and the like ; * ; = 
lienteric, and antinephritic ſyrops : chologogue * N 
magogue ſyrops, and others. » Piileg. 
! SI: - ent, the baſe whereos 
is apples, with juices of bugloſs, aniſe, and ſaffron ; 
called by Sapor king of Perſia, who overcame * 
peror Valerian, ſuppoſed to be the inventor thereof. 10 


TAC 


ABACCO. See Tobacco. 
TABAGO. One of the neutral Caribbee 
ilands, lying in 59 deg. of W. lon. and in 

11 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 120 miles ſouth 
of Barbadoes. | | 
TABARCA. An ifland on the coaſt of Barbary, in Africa, 
ſtuated in 8 deg. of E. lon. and 36 deg. 30 min. of N. 
at. 50 miles weſt of Tunis. 
TABBY, in commerce. A kind of coarſe taffety watered ; 
which is manufactured like the common taffety, except- 
ing that it is ſtronger and thicker, both in the woof and 
warp. See Taffet . | 
The watering is given by means of a calender; the rolls 
being either of iron or copper, variouſly engraven ; 
which, bearing unequalſy on the ſtuff, render the ſurface 
thereof unequal, ſo as to reflect the rays of light diffe- 


rently. 
TABBYIN G. The paſting the ſtuff under a calender, to 
make the repreſentation of waves thereon, as on tabby. 
It is uſual to tabby mohairs and ribbands ; but this tab- 
bying is performed without the addition of any water or 
je, and furniſhes the modern philoſophers with a ſtrong 
proof that colours are only appearances. 
ABELLA, or Tablet, in pharmacy. A ſolid kind of 
electuary, or confection, made of dry ingredients, uſually 
with ſugar, and formed into little flat morſules, or ſquares, 
more uſually called lozenges, ſometimes morſelli, or 


gar, and made into tabulæ, like thoſe of the juice of 
liquorice, for colds. 
ABELLIO, in the Roman law. A ſcrivener; a kind 
of office often confounded with notary : yet the two dif- 
fered in this, that the notaries only drew up, and kept 
the minutes of acts and inſtruments on paper, and in 
notes, or ſhort-band; whereas the tabelliones delivered 
them engroſſed fairly on parchment, and in full execu- 
tory form; alſo putting the ſeals to contracts, and ren- 
Gering them authentic: but the domeſtic clerks of theſe 
tabelliones, who at firſt wrote under them, in proceſs of 
ime, came to be called notaries. See Notary. 
Aquier obſerves, that the tabelliones at Rome were pub- 
lic ſlaves, appointed for the keeping of contracts made 
ween private perſons. According to Loyſeau, a con- 


wrote by a notary, was not perfect or obligatory 
1 the tabellio had wrote it fair; after which the parties 
* it, that is, they wrote at the bottom that 
7" 1" the contents; for ſignatures were not 
| ABLE-diamond. See Diamond. 

mo panels, at the Cape of Good Hope. The moſt 

in cape or promontory of Afi ich | 

e of Ac, wicker rms 


Ars of legarith 
4 ms and rhumbs, are uſed in geometry 


me mie TABLRS, are tables wherein the difference of 
Mpitude, | 


and quantity of the way run in any rhumb 
BY bibited to every ten minutes of every degree of the 
cats Fariation of the latitude, See Rhumb, 
dun, dall fro Tagamabaca. A kind of reſinous 
Rowing in New com the trunk of a very large tree, 


and of Mate but in greateſt abundance in the 


ts — Fa 11 unlike, the poplar, only bigger and taller, 

ay wy and green, its fruit red, of the ſize of 
like peac nen reſinous, and containing a ſtone 
for ſhips, he wood, of, the tree makes good timber 


As and the gum it yields g. ** . 
eee eee 


troches ; powders, fruits, and ſalts, being diſſolved in ſu- 


1 

There are three kinds of Tacamacha ; the ſublime, called 
alſo tacamacha in the pod; tacamacha in mals; and ta- 
camacha in tears. The firſt is the natural reſin, as it 
oozes of itſelf, without any inciſion made in the tree; 
the good is dry, reddiſh, tranſparent, of a bitter taſte, 
and a ſtrong ſmell, reſembling that of lavender. The 
iſlanders gather it in little gourds, divided in two, and 
covered with a palm-leaf. | 
The tacamachas in tears, and in the maſs, are thoſe 
which flow from the tree by inciſions : they muſt be 
choſen dry and clear, and their ſmell reſembling that of 
the firſt kind, 

Gum Tacamacha, is found good for digeſting and diſſolving 
tumours, and aſſuaging pains. Burnt upon coals, it 
is reckoned good for hyſteric fits in women, and like- 
wiſe applied to the belly in form of a plaſter. Some ap- 
ply it to the temples in the ſame manner, and to the nape 
of the neck, for pains in the head, defluxions of rheum 
upon the throat, and inflammation of the eyes, as alſo 
in the tooth-ach. It is of ſo ſubtile and penetrating a 
nature, that it is greatly uſed in external applications, to 

ſuppurate and diſperſe tumours, and is eſteemed effectual 
in thoſe that are ſcrophulous. It is alſo uſed externally in 
arthritical pains with ſucceſs: in effect, the Indians uſe 
it for all kinds of pains ; and Schroder affirms, that he has 
ſeen intolerable pains in the leg removed by it. 

TACE about, in navigation. A term uſed at fea, when a. 

| ſhip's head is brought about, ſo as to lie the contrary 
way. To effect this, they firſt make her ſtay ; which 
done, ſhe is ſaid to be paid: they then let riſe and hale; 
that is, let the lee-tack riſe, and hale aſt the ſheets, and 
fo trim all the ſails by a wind as they were before. 

TACKLE, or 'Tac#ling, in navigation, includes all the 


ropes or cordage of a ſhip, with their furniture, where- 
by the ſails are managed. 


TACKLES, are more properly uſed for ſmall ropes running 


in three parts, having at one end a pendant, with a 
block faſtened to them, or elſe a lannier ; and at the other 
end a block and hook, to hang goods upon that are to be 
heaved into the ſhip, or out of it. There are ſeveral 

kinds of tackles ; as the boat-tackle, ferving to hoiſt the 
boat in and out; the tackles belonging to the maſts, 
ſerving as ſhrouds, to keep the maſts trom ſtraining ; the 
gunners tackles, with which the ordnance are hoiſted in 
and out ; and the like. 

TACKLE porters. See Porters. 


TAEL, called by the Portugueſe Telle, and by the Chineſe 


Leam, is a ſmall Chineſe weight, making about 1 ounce. 


2 drams avoirdupois; and is particularly uſed at Canton, 
where 16 taels make 1 catis, and 100 catis the pic, each 
pic making 125 pounds avoirdupois. | 

Tarr, is allo a Japaneſe money of accompt; which like- 
wiſe, as well as at China, may paſs for a real coin; a tgel 
of Japaneſe ſilver being worth about 1 8. 10 d. ſterling. 

TAFFAREL, or Tafferel, in a ſbip. The vppermolit part, 
frame, or rail, abaft, over the poop. 

TAFFETY. A kind of fine ſilken ſtuff; having uſually 
a remarkable luſtre, or gloſs. See Sr/k, Alamede, and 
Luftring. . ; f | 

: Taſſetas noir luſire, is our alamode; and non luſtre, is 

dur luſtring. ; | 

There are taffeties of all colours; ſome plain, others 

- ſtriped, with gold, . ſilver, and ſilk; others, chequered, 
others flowered, others in the Chineſe point, others the 

Hungarian; with various 'others, to which the mode, or 

the caprice, of the workmen, give ſuch whimlicai names, 


that it would be as difficult as it is uſeleſs to rehearſe 


them; beſides that, they ſeldom hold beyond the year in 
e Which 


. 
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which they roſe. The old names of taffeties, and which 
ſtill ſubſiſt, are taffeties of Lyons, of Spain, oi England, 
of Florence, and of Avignon. | | 
The chief conſumption of taffeties is in womens dreſſes 
for ſummer, in linings, ſcaryes, coifs, window-curtains, 
and the like. 
There are three things which contribute chiefly to the 
perſection of taffeties, the ſilk, the water, and the fire. 
The ſilk is not only to be of the fineſt kind, but it muſt 
be worked a long time, and very much, before it is uſed. 
The watering, beſides that it is to be given very ſlighily, 
ſeems only intended to give that fine luſtre, by a pecu- 
liar property not found in all waters. Laſtly, the fire 
which is paſſed under it to dry the water, has its peculiar 
manner of application, whereon the perfection of the 
ſtuff very much depends. 
Octavio May, of Lyons, is held the firſt author of the 
manufacture of gloſſy taffeties; and tradition tells us the 
occaſion of it. O8avio, it ſeems, going backwards in the 
world, and not able to retrieve himſelf by the manufac- 
ture of taffeties, ſuch as were then made, was one day 
conſidering on his misfortunes, and, in muſing, chanced 
to chew a few hairs of filk which he had in his mouth, 
His reverie being over, the filk he ſpit out ſeemed to 
ſhine, and on that account engaged his attention. He 
was ſoon led to reflect on the reaſon; and, after a good 
deal of thought, concluded that the luſtre of that ſilk 
muſt come, 1ſt, From his having preſſed it between his 
teeth; 2dly, From his having wet it with his ſaliva, 
which had ſomething glutinous in it; and, 3dly, From 
its having been heated by the natural warmth of his 
mouth. All this he executed upon the next taffeties he 
made ; which immediately acquired immenſe riches to 
himſelf, and to the city of Lyons the reputation it ſtill 
maintains, of giving the gloſs to taffeties better than any 
other city in the world. | | 
Herb T aFFETIEs. See Herb taffeties. F 
TAFFOUSSA, or Tafoufi, A medicinal drug, found in 
the kingdoms of Camboya and Siam ; being eſteemed 
greatly by the Chineſe, and other eaſtern nations; who 


make it one of the principal merchandiſe of their cargo of 


return from Camboya and Siam. 

TAGUS. The largeſt river of Spain, which riſes on the 
confines of Arragon, and runs S. W. through the pro- 
vinces of New Caſtile and Eſtramadura; paſſing by the 
cities of Aranjuez, Toledo, and Alcantara : it then croffes 
Portugal, and forms the harbour of Liſbon, where it is 
about three miles over, and falls into the Atlantic ocean 
eight or ten miles below that city. 

TAIL, or Tale, is uſed for what is vulgarly called a tally. 
See Tally. 

TAINE. A port-town of Scotland, lying in 3 deg. 45 
min. of W. lon. and 58 deg. of N. lat. ſituated on the 
frith of Dornock, in the ſhire of Roſs, oppoſite to the 
town of Dornock, 12 miles north of Cromarty. 

TAITCHEU. A city and port-town of China, in Afia, 


lying in 121 deg. of E. lon. and 29 deg. of N. lat. fi- 


tuated on the coaſt of the Pacific ocean, 260 miles 
S. E. of Nanking. 

TAKE and Leave, in the ſea-language. The ſailors ſay, 
a ſhip can take and leave upon her when ſhe will, when 
ſhe ſails ſo well that ſhe can come up with another, or 
out-ſail her at pleaſure: | | 

TALAMONE. A port-town of Tuſcany, ſituated in 11 
deg. 50 min. of E. lon. and 42 deg. 33 min. of N. lat. 
on the coaſt of Del Prefidii, 15 miles north of Orbitello, 
ſubject to 1 

TALC, or Talk, in natural hiſtory. A ſhining, ſquamous, 
fiſſile ſpecies of ſtone, eaſily ſeparable into thin tranſpa- 
rent ſcales or leaves. | 
Antiently talc was found in Spain, but afterwards in Egypt 
and Cappadocia as alſo in Arabia and Africa : at preſent 
they dig it in the Alps and Apennines, in ſeveral moun- 
tains in Germany, and even in England, particularly in 
Northamptonſhire. | 
Two kinds of talc are uſually diſtinguiſhed ; namely, 
white talc of Venice, and red of Muſcovy ; to which 
may be added parget, or the Engliſh talc. | 
That from Venice is the moft eſtcemed ; which is 


brought in large, ſhining, 


TAL 


greeniſh tones . 
white, and exceedingly tranſparent — but bee 


0 
appears greaſy to the touch, though there . Wt. 1 
ſtone drier ; yet it pulverizes wich cre is ſcarce a 


q; 
eaſily calcined, Its chief uſe is as a — ' 


* 2 * 
fucus; in order to which, by reaſon 7 


pulverizing it, they. content themſelves _ Cifficulty a 
the ſin of a ſea-dog, and to paſs the raſping th; 
Pliny, in his natural kiſtory, lib. 36. — 
that the Romans not only uſed it for wind 22. ob erves, 
they alſo paved the circus with the ſame, 
The talc brought from Muſcovy is uſu;}! reddin, : 
ſtone ; but it ſeldom comes to ngland x A 4 in the 
leaves, which are very hard, ſmooth " me than 
ceedingly tranſparent.” It is found in ANN ets 
and Perlia, and is uſed there to make 303 28 in Ruſſa 
yer paintings, and the like, Ons, to c. 

Some chemills, and other empirics 

might be uſed for many 1 tg that tale 
prerend to draw from it that precious oil, CY Th 2 
of by the antients, particularly the Arabs call 75 
talc, which is ſuppoſed a wonderful coſmetic, 204 * 
ſerver of the complexion : but, the truth js th 0 
talc, among them, fignified no more than Fs « 7 
poſition. of the humours, which keep the bod oo 5 
temperament, and perfect health. 3 in good 
No, as nothing contributes more than health tothe 
ſerving of beauty, this has given occal.-n to the cher 
to fearch this oil of talc, which is to maintain the hot 
in this diſpoſition, and to engage the ladies to be 20 
expence of the ſearch. 
Some have alſo pretended, that yellow or red tale co. 
tained the ſeeds of gold; and that a mepſtruum might 
be drawn from it, to tranſmute metals into gold or filver 
to fix mercury, and the like ; but this is mere chat 
tanery. 

TALE. The number or account of any thing. 

TALE, is uſed both as a money of accompt, and u 
weight, in China; the former being 10 mace, or 100 
candarins, or Iooo caxas, or 6s. 8 d. ſterling; andthe 
latter being 10 mace, or 100 candarins, or 4 ounces 
and 10 drams. 

TALENT. A quantity of gold or filver, particularly 
uſed among the Jews; weighing, according to fone 
writers, 114 1b. 15 dwt. troy ; though, by others, only 
I131b. 6 oz. 1 dram, 10 gr. and 7 dwt. In filverith 
_— at 3421. 3s. 9d, ſterling ; and in gold 5475) 

ſterliog. 5 

TALLAGE. A certain rate, according to which baron 
and knights were anciently taxed by the king for the ei- 
pences of the ſtate; and inferior tenants by their lords, on 

certain occaſions, gr 
This latter tallage of the cuſtomary tenants, was fone 
times fixed and certain, and ſometimes at the pled 
of the lord; though it was alſo ſometimes compoundes 
for. . - , 
Tallages were anciently called cuttings ; which nme 
ſill retained in Ireland, though in a different ſignincz 
tion; but tallage, ſays Sir Edward Coke, | à gel 

name, including all taxes. 

TALLOW. A fort of animal fat, 
rified ; there being ſcarce any animal that tallow 1 
not be prepared from; but thoſe which yield the _ 5 

and whereof the moſt uſe is made, are the wr 0 

lock, ſheep, hog, goat, deer, bear, and viper ; * 
which tallows, or fats, are uſed in er z;M 
the reſt being uſed in making ſoap, and the 
leather; but chiefly in the making of _ * 
By the acts paſſed in the 18th Elizabeth, a * * 
14th Charles II. tallow, and raw hides, bite c 
intent to be tranſported, ate forfeited, wit ind uf 

- value, a year's impriſonment of the woes they bot 
ners, and loſs of their goods and chattels, | : ot 

of it, and of the ſhip, if with the owner? 5 ithio tire 

Owners, maſters, or mariners, diſcoveling 10h 

months after their return, or knowledge tere 
be acquitted. ba 25 TA 


melted down and d- 


TALL 


the ſum lent: 
Pad, diſcharge 


T Al. 
OW-CHANDLER. A perſon who makes candles 
with talloW- coi of I and incorporated 

.CHANDLERS company of London, was incorp 
qi = of the 2d of Edward IV. in 1463, by 
EV me of The maſter and keepers, and commonalty 
ry bo art and myſtery of tallow-chandlers of the city of 
of 3 who anciently not only dealt in candles, but 
— le in oil, vinegar, butter, hops, ſoap, and other 
er . at which time great frauds were committed by 
lerating oil; for the preventing whereof this com- 


any Was, by act of parliament, impowered to ſearch the 


to deſtroy all ſuch as ſhould be found bad; 

* — — aſcertained for the ſearchers, it was 
Qed. . 
22 being committed in other goods wherein 
mis company dealt, occaſioned them to apply to Queen 
Elizabeth, for a power to redreſs the ſame; which they 
obtained by letters-patent, when the execution thereof 
wa vigorouſly oppoſed by the court of lord mayor 
rmen. | 

ds is governed by a maſter, 4 wardens, and 
g affiftants, with a livery of 170 members; who, 
hen admitted, pay a fine of 151. and have a ſtately 
hall on Dowgate-hill, wherein they treat of their affairs. 


TALLOW-TREE, in China, is a tree growing in great 


plenty in that country, which produces a ſubſtance like 
tallow, and ſerving for the ſame purpoſe. It is about the 
eight of a cherry-tree, bearing leaves in form of a 
heart, of a deep, ſhining red colour, and the bark very 
ſmooth, Its fruit is inclofed in a kind of pod, or co- 
ver, like a cheſnut, and conſiſts of three round white 
grains, of the ſize and form of a ſmall nut, each having 
its peculiar capſula, and within a little ſtone, which is 
encompaſſed with a white pulp, that has all the pro- 
perties of true tallow, both as to conſiſtence, colour, 
and even ſmell : accordingly, the Chineſe make their 
candles of it z which would doubtleſs be as good as 
thoſe in England, or any part of Europe, if they knew 
how to puriſy their vegetable tallow, as well as Euro- 
peans do the animal tallow : but all the preparation they 
ive it, is to melt it down, and mix a little oil with it, 
to make it ſofter, and more pliant. It is true, their 
candles made of it yield a thicker ſmoak, and a dimmer 
licht, than ours; but thoſe defects are owing, in a great 


meaſure, to the wicks, which are not of cotton, but only 


a lite rod, or ſwitch of dry light wood, covered with 
the pith of a ruſh, wound round itz which being very 
porous, ſerves to filtrate the minute parts of the tal- 
low, attracted by the burning-ſtick, that by this means 


is kept alive. 


TALLY, or Taillie. 


A piece of wood, whereon retail 
tradcrs uſe to ſcore or mark, by notches or inciſions, the 
ſeveral quantities of goods they deliver out on credit, to 
ſave the trouble of writing down ſo many little articles 
in books, | 

Each ſcore conſif's of two pleces of wood, or rather of 
a finale piece cleft length-wiſe, the parts whereof fall- 
ing in with one another, the things delivered are ſcored 


on both at the ſame time, the ſeller keeping one, and 
the buyer the other. 


allies are taken as evidences in courts of juſtice, as 
much as books ; and the ancient way of keeping all ac- 


compts was by tallies; the debtor till keeping one part, 
and the creditor the other. 

nere are three kinds of tallies mentioned in the Engliſh 
tatutes, and long uſed in the exchequer. 
*LLIES of ioans, One part whereof is kept in the ex- 
chequer, and the other part given to particular perſons, 
in lieu of an obiigacion for the money they have lent to 
tne government on acts of parliament. This laſt part 
Is called the ſtock, and the former the counter-fock, 
M counter⸗ tail. 0 | 

e tallies are numbered, bear the perſon's name, and 
thus we ſay, the tallies nuniber have been 
dee d; n are riſen, fallen, 45 55 6, and 
ALLIES, or Tailes of debt, are a kind of acquittan- 
paid the king: as for example,” the uni- 
mbridze pays yearly 101. for ſuch things 
arter granted them in fee-farm. He that 


ces for debts 
verlity of Ca 
are by ch 
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pays this, receives a taile or tally for his diſcharge ; With | 
which, or a note of it, he repairs to the clerk 6f the pipe, 
and there for the tally receives a full diſcharge oh parchs 
ment, , | O | 
TALLYMAN: One who ſells goods to the poorer fort 
of people on credit, to be paid a little at a time by weekly 
payments. | To | 


TALWOOD. See Fuel. I 


TAMARINDS. A kind of medicinal fruit, of a tart agtee- 
able taſte, brought from the Eaſt as well as the Wet In- 
dies; being called by ſome Indian dates, and by others the 
Indian acacia. The tree which yields it, called by the 
Indians tamarinds, and the Portugueſe tamarindos, is 
not unlike the aſh, or walnut-tree; its leaves reſemble 
thoſe of female fern, and its flowers are joined 8 or ten 
together, like thoſe of the orange-tree. . Its fruit is in a 
pod, the length of a finger, and the thickneſs of tlie 
thumb, covered at firſt with a green rind, which after- 
wards becomes brown, and contains a blackiſh acid 
pulp, among which are found ſeeds reſembling lupines. 
It is this pulp alone that is brought to us, and uſed in 
medicine- | 5 A 
Tamarinds muſt be choſen big, of a jet colour, à briſk 
taſte, not too dry, and ſuch as have not been laid in the 
cellar, nor falſified with molaſſes. of ſugar and vinegar, 
They are found laxative, cooling, and good to quench 
thirſt, In burning fevers, they are preſcribed to moiſten 
and cool the mouth, eie enn 
TAMBAC, or Tambagua. A mixture of gold and cop- 
per, which the people of Siam hold more beautiful, 
and ſet a greater value, on than gold itſelf. Some tra- 
vellers ſpeak of it as a metal found in its peculiar mines; 
but upon what authority, is not known, The Abbe de 
Choiſy, in his journal of Siam, doubts whether it may 
not be the electtum or amber of Solomon. The ambaſ- 
ſadors of Siam brought ſeveral works in tambac to Paris, 
in the reign of Lewis XIV. which were not found ſo 
beautiful as was expected. | 22 


TAMLING. A name given by the Siarneſe to a kind of 
money and weight, called by the Chineſe tael. See Tae!. 
The tael of Siam is about one half. lighter than the 
Chineſe ; ſo that the Siameſe cati is worth but 8 Chi- 
neſe taels, and 20 Siameſe taels but one Chineſe cati. 

TAMMY. A ſtrong fort of worſted ſtuff, or wove ma- 
nufacture. I TE CH a 

TAN. The bark of the oak, chopped, and ground, by 
a tanning-mill, in a coarſe powder, to be uſed in the 
tanning, of dreſſing of ſkins. 3 
New tan is the moſt eſteemed; for when old it fofes a 
deal of its effect, in condenſing or cloſing the pores of the 
ſkins ; ſo that the longer the ſkins are kept in tan, the 
greater ſtrength. and firmneſs they acquire. In effect, 
not only the bark, but every part of the oak-tree, of what 
age or growth ſoever, and even oaken coppice, cut in 
barking-time, makes as good tan as the beſt bark; which 
muſt be well dried in the ſun, houſed dry, and kept ſo. 
To uſe it, the greater wogd may be ſhaved ſmall, or 
cleft in little pieces by a tanning- engine for the purpoſe z 
this done, it is well dried again on a kiln, and then 
ground by the mill; but where oak is ſcarce, thorns may 
ſupply the defect. See Tanning, RE 

'TTANAIS. A river. See Don. - 

TANDAGA. One of the moſt eaſterly of the Philippine 
iſlands in Aſia, lying in 124 deg. of E. lon. and 12 deg. 
of 4h lat. ſubject to the King of Spain, See Philippine 
iſlands. - 

TANG, is a kind of fine, plain, or flowered muſlin, 

brought by the Engliſh from the Eaſt Indies; the piece 
being 16 ells in leagth, and 3-4ths in breadth, 

TANGA. A money of account uſed in ſome parts of the 
Eaſt Indies, particularly, at Goa, and upon the coaſt of 
Malabar. | 
There are two ſorts of tangas, the one of good, and thz 
other of bad alloy; the tanga of good is by 1-5th more 
than the bad; ſo that if 4 tangas of good be given for the 
pardao xerafin, 5 of the bad muſt be given for the ſame. 

TANGIER. A port-town of Africa, in the empire of 

Morocco, and kingdom of Fez, lying in 7 deg. of W. 
lon. and 35 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. ſituated on the 
ſtraits of Gibraltar, It was the capital of the ancient 
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Mauritania Tingitana, taken from the Moors by the Por- 
tugueſe, and by them transferred to Charles II. King of 


England, in 1661, when he married the Princeſs Catha- 


rine, Infanta of Portugal; but the King being at a great 


charge in keeping up the fortifications, and maintaining a 


numerous garriſon againſt the continual attacks of the 
Moors, the works were blown up and demoliſhed, and 
the garriſon withdrawn from thence in 1683. | 

TANI. The better kind of the two filks brought by Eu- 
ropeans from Bengal; the other, called monta, being 
only ferret, 

TANTEBS. A kind of muſlin, brought from the Eaſt 
Indies, particularly from Bengal ; the piece being gene- 
rally 16 ells in length, and 3-4ths in breadth, x 

Tanjzss, are alſo a kind of muſlin handerchiefs, edged 
with filk, brought from the Eaſt Indies. | 

TANNING. The preparing of ſkins or hides in a pit, with 

a tan and water, after having firſt taken off the hair, by 
Keeping them in lime-water. See Tan, and Hide. 

Method of TANNING cows, calves, and horſe hides. The 
ſkin being flead off the carcaſs, if it is intended to be 
kept, is ſalted with ſea-ſalt and alum, or with a kind of 

ſaltpetre called natron : if it is not for keeping, the falt- 
ing is ſaved, as being of no uſe, but to prevent the hide 
from corrupting before it can be conveniently carried 
to the tan-houſe. Whether the hide has been tanned 
or not, the tanner begins with taking off the horns, the 
ears, and the tail; after, it is thrown into a running 
water for 30 hours, to waſh off the blood and other im- 
purities adhering to the inſide. This done, it is laid 
over-night in a lime-pit, already uſed ; whence it is taken, 
and left to drain 3 or 4 days on the edge of the pit ; then 
it is returned to a ſtrong lime-pit for two days, and 
taken out for four, and thus for ſix weeks alternately, 

taken out, and put in, twice a week. At the fix weeks 
end, it is put into a freſh pit, where it continues 8 days, 
and is taken out for ſo many, and this alternately for a 
year oreighteen months. Every freſh lime-pit they throw 
the ſkins into, is ſtronger and ſtronger. At five or ſix 
weeks end the tanner ſcrapes off the hair on a horſe, 
with a knife made for the purpoſe. After a year or 
eighteen months, when the hair is perfectly gone, he 
carries it to the river to waſh, and takes off any remains 
of fleſh and filth on the fide of the hair. The ſkin .is 


now covered over with tan, as it is ftretched in the pit, and 


water let in upon it. If the ſkin be ſtrong, five coverings 
of tan will be required ; for weaker, 3 or 4 will ſuffice, 
When the hides are ſufficiently tanned, they are taken 
out of the pit to be dried, by hanging in the air ; though, 
in Champagne, the tanners give the firſt preparation 
with barley inſtead of lime, | 

TANnNING-mill, See Mill. 

TAORMͤINA. A port-town of Sicily, ſituated in 15 


deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 38 deg. 15 min. of N. 


lat. in the%province of Demona, 18 miles S. of Meſſina. 

TAPER, denotes a kind of ſmall wax-candle, placed in a 
candleſtick, and burnt at ſeveral proceſſions, or in other 
church- ſolemnities. See Canale. 
Tapers are made of different ſizes; in ſome places, as in 
Italy, they are cylindrical; but in England, France, 
and moſt other countries, they are conical, or taper, 
whence poſſibly their name; unleſs we rather chuſe to 
derive taper in the adjeQive ſenſe from the ſubſtantive ta- 
per, in the Saxon tapen, or tapon, cereus, a wax-candle. 
Both kinds are pierced at bottom for a pin in the candle- 
tick to enter. | 

TAPESTRY, or Tapiſtry, A curious kind of manufac- 
ture, ſerving to adorn a chamber, or other apartment, 

by hanging or lining the walls thereof. Some uſe the 


word tapeſtry as a general name for all kinds of hang- 


ings, whether woven or wrought with the needle ; and 
whether of filk, wool, linen, leather, or paper, in which 
they are countenanced by the etymology of the word, 
formed from the French zaprſſer, to line, or of the 
Latin tapes, the cover of a bed: but, in the common 
uſe of our language, the term is now appropriated to a 
kind of woven hangings, of wool and ſilk, frequently 
raiſed and enriched with gold and filver, repreſenting the 
figures of men, animals, and landſkips. 
2 


Be this as it will, it is certain thoſe two n 
larly the Engliſh, were the firſt who 


TAPSEL. A ſtriped coarſe cotton cloth, 


TAP 


The invention of tapeſtry ſeems to haye co 
vant; and what makes this more probable 'v th 
merly the workmen Concerned herein " : 
leaſt in France, ſarazins, or ſaraſinois. ' ally, a 
It is ſuppoſed that the Engliſh and Flemiſh 
the firſt that excelled herein, might bxin * Ver 
them from ſome of the croiſades, or — 8 art vic 
the Saracens. pediũono git 


f ſet 
noble and rich manufacture in Euro on foot thi ce 
fineſt ornaments of palaces, halle, of th fo 
Hence, if -they be not allowed the inventor; Mic to 
at leaſt the glory of being the reftorers of "Ig ey Dan TAI 
admirable an art, as gives a kind of life to ey, pr 
in no reſpect inferior to the paintings of 3 lk E 
ters. It was late before the French applied = * M 
do tapeſtry ; the firſt eſtabliſhment of that king akin TA 


Was Under N 


rg St M. de 


hat pri 
der Lewis XIV. the manufacture * 2 


care and addreſs of the great Mr. Colbe yu oy TAI 


- t 
eſtabliſhment of the Gobelins is oving, « _ — te di 


Henry IV. in the year 1607, in the f 
chael; but this fell with the death of 2 


manufacture, which has produced orks in t. BE 
ſcarce inferior to the fineſt Engliſh or Pas wn - 
either with regard to the delign, the colours "Y 1 
ſtrength. See Gobelins. * 4 
The tapeſtry- men diſtinguiſh two kinds of work name : 
ly, tapeſtry of the high and low ; though the dige. - 
is rather in the manner of working, than in — 1 
itſelf, which is in effect the ſame in both ; only the lay mw 
and conſequently the warps, are differently {ituated; thi, 5 
of the low warp being placed flat, and parallel to te by M 
rizon ; and thoſe, on the contrary, of the high way, c 
erected perpendicularly. h 
The Engliſh formerly excelled all the world in tber t. 1 
peſtry of the high warp; and they yet retain their for di 
mer reputation, though with ſome little change: thei at 
low warps are {till admired ; but as for the high ons, fo 
they are quite laid aſide. * 
The French have three conſiderable tapeftry-mani- ac 
tures beſide that of the Gobelins, the firſt at Aubuſin 8 
in Avergne, the ſecond at Felletin in the Upper Macke, 6 
and the third at Beauvois; which were all equally el th 
bliſhed for the high and the low warp ; but haveall la th 
aſide the former, excepting the Gobelins. There at m 
admirable low warps in Flanders, generally exceed fo 
thoſe of France; but the chief, and almoſt only leni ax 
manufactories, are at Bruſſels, Antwerp, Oudcenarce, 1 
Liſle, Tournay, Bruges, and Valenciennes. 
At Bruſſels and Antwerp they ſucceed both in hn 
figures, in animals, and landſkips ; both with regui 
to the deſigning, and the workmanl}.ip, At Cute b 
narde their landſ{kips and animals are good, bur their h. 
man figures bad. Liſle, and the other cities nanth 
come behind Oudenarde. The French manufadue 
Felletin does tolerably well in landikips, Aubulion u 1 
figures, and Beauvois in both. of 
There are but two things to add; the fir, that ths 
high warp goes on much more flowly than the low #3 A 
and takes almoſt double; the ſecond, that al th A 
rence the eye can obſerve between the two kinds conlils A 
in this, that in the low warp there is red fillet avout 
1-1 2th of an inch broad, running on each ſide {rom Up B 
to bottom, which is wanted in the high warp- ty 
W hat is very remarkable in the manufaQure of the * 7 
warp, and which is common to it with the high, 5 t 3 
it is all wrought on the wrong- ſide; ſo that the u. 5 
man cannot fee the right-ſide of his tapeſtiy till We? R 
is finiſhed and taken out of the loom. bun k 
A manufaRory of tapeſtry has been lately eſtabſillen 7 


, N 
Fulham in Middleſex, under the direction of Mr. ki 


cot; but it does not ſeem to be properly wu” lu, 


brought from the Eaſt Indies, particularly jon» : 8 
the piece is 10 ells in Iength, and 3-45 in readtllz 0 


ing one of the beſt merchandiſes the Europeans can J 
to the coaſts of Guinea for the negto trade. 1a 


T A R 


e groſs, pitchy liquor, iſſuing from the 


ines, or firs. See Pitch. X 
— 44 are on the turn, and only fit for burn- 
oe, they cut off the bark all round towards the root; 
ind through theſe inciſions, there continues flowing for 
"Monſiderable time a blackiſh liquor, which is the tar. 
When this ceaſes, it is a ſure indication the pine 15 quite 
dead, and only fit for the. fire. The chief uſe of tar, 1s 
for the coating and caulking of ſhips ; and it alſo ſerves 


ſin. See Rein. TY” 
00d. A city — port-town of Spain, in the 
province of Catalonia, lying in 1 deg. 15 min. of 


lon, and 41 deg. 6 min. of N. lat. ſituated on the 

— ſea, 45 min. S. W. of Barcelona. 
TARANTO. A port-town of Italy, in the kingdom of 

Naples, fituated in 18 deg. 15 min, of E. lon. and 40 

deg. 32 min. of N. lat. on the gulph of Otranto, 45 

miles weſt of the city of Otranto. 
TARE and Tret, in commerce, is any defect, waſte, or 
| diminution in the weight, the quantity, or the quality of 

goods; the ſeller being uſually to account to the buyer 

for the tare and tret. See Tret. | 
Tax E, is more particularly uſed for an abatement, or de- 
duction, in the price of the commodity, on account of 
the weight of the cheſts, caſks, bags, and frails. See 
Diſcount. ST ; 
The tare is very different in different merchandiſes, and 
in ſome there is none at all allowed. It is a thing much 
more regarded in Holland, than in England, or elſe- 
where, Mr. Ricard, treating of the commerce of Am- 
ſterdam, obſerves, that the tares are one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable articles a merchant is to be acquainted with, if 
he would trade with ſecurity. Sometimes the tare: is, as 
it were, regulated by cuſtom ; but generally, to avoid all 
diſpute, the buyer and ſeller make a particular agreement 
about it, It may be here neceſſary to add, from the 
fore mentioned author, ſome inſtances of tares allowed 
at Amſterdam ; referring the reader, for a more ample 
account, to his Negoce d Amſterdam, edit. 1722. 
Spaniſh wools are ſubje& to a kind of double tare ; for, 
firſt, they deduct the tare marked on the bales, and after 
that 24 1b. tare for every every 175 lb. weight, beſide 
the rebate for prompt payment. Indeed, for the com- 
mon wools, the ſeller will ſeldom allow above 14 per cent. 
for the whole tare; for which reaſon the bargain is to be 
agreed on before, 
Tare of Roman allum is 4 lb. per ſack. 

— of Iriſh beef and butter, 20 per cent. 

— of crude borax, 15 Ib. per cent. 

— of cinnamon, 17 lb. the burthen. 

— of capers, 33 per cent. | 

— of white pepper, 40 lb. per barrel. 

— of black pepper, 5 lb. 


The tares and allowanees now in the practice in the port 
of London are as follow. 5 


- A. 
ri Allum, in caſks, tare 12 lb. per cent. 


Aſhes, called pot-aſhes, 10 lb. per cent. 
Argol, in caſks, 14 lb. per cent. 
B. 


Backs for chimneys of half a hundred weight, and down- 
wards, to be accounted ſmall, and all above that 

weight large. 100 

iket-rods, the bundle, 3 feet about at the band. 

arilla, in double ſerons, 314 lb. weight, tare 28 lb. 

ittery, in fats, tare Þ Ib per cent. 

%0ks unbound, 800 make a maund. 

mſtone, in caſks, tare 8 lb. per cent. 

ſtles, in fats, about 500 lb. weight, tare 84 lb. 

ulruſhes, the load 60 bundles, 

C. 


eſts of iron, large, 1 d 
| yar 1-4th long. 
— middle, 1 yard long, . 


all, 1-4th of a yard. 


TAQUIS. Cotton cloths manufactured at Aleppo, and in 


= AK 


Cochineel, in cheſts covered with ſkin, about 1002, 
tare 50 lb. 5 


Drugs. Aloes ſocotrina, in cheſts, about 300g, tare 80 lb. 

Epatica, in gunny, about 100, 8 lb.; about 2 or 300 
weight, 14 1b. 

Antimony, in caſks, tare 6 lb. per cent. 

Argentum ſublimatum, or quickſilver, in boxes, barrels, 
and leather, about 100 and a quarter, and 100 and a 
half, for tare 36 Ib. 

in barrels, the ſame weight, 14. 1b. 

Aſa fœtida, in baſkets, about a quarter of a hundred, 
for tare 3 lb. per baſket, 

Benjamin, in cheſts, about 3003, golb.; in gunny, 
about 100 weight, 8 lb.; about 200 and 300, 14 lb. 

Bole, in caſks, for tare 8 1b. per cent, 

Camphire, in tubs, about half or three quarters of a hun- 
dred, for tare 18 Ib. | | 

Carraway ſeeds, in canvas bales, about 300 weight, 
tare 10 Ib, 

Cardamoms, in bales, about 200 weight, 14 1b. 

. 4s or vermillion, in tubs, about 300z, tare 
36 lb. 

Coloquintida, in cheſts, tare 1-3d. 

Cubebs, in bags, tare 4 lb. | 

Green ginger, in jars, about too weight, tare 28 lb. 

= -7 an fats, about 300; or 400 weight, for tare 
84 Ib. 

Jujubes, in fats, tare 161b. per cent. 
ack, gum and ſeed, in gunny, about 100, 7 lb. 
2 or 300, 14 lb. 

Myrrh, in cheſts, from 300 to 400 weight, for tare 
92 Ib. 

Olibanum, in gunny, 2 or 360 weight, for tare 14 1b, 
100 weight, tare 8 lb. 

Pitch, called Burgundy pitch, in ſtands, about 2002, 
tare 56 lb. | 

Prunelloes, in boxes, about 14 lb. weight, for tare 3 lb. 
per box. 

Tinckul, in duppers, about 100 or 1002, for tare 16 
Ib.; about 1004, 20 lb. h 

Turmerick, in gunny, about root, 14 lb. tare 3 about 
roo weight, for tare 10 lb. 

Verdigreaſe, in leather, about a quarter of a hundred 
and 14 lb. for tare 3 lb: 

Yor Romanum, in duppers, about 10d weight, 
I4 1b. 

F 


Flax, the laſt to contain 1700 weight. 
Feathers, for tare 4 lb. per cent. 
Fruit, in baſkets, for * 4 1b. per baſket. 


Grocery. Galls, in double bags, from Aleppo and Smyrna, 
for . 7 1b. per double bag; in ſingle bags, 4 lb. 
per bag. 

Almonds, in caſks, tare 14 Ib. per cent.; in bags, 4 1b. 
per bags; in ſerons and bags, about 200 weight, for 
tare 18 1b. and fo proportionably. 

Aniſeeds, in ſerons and bags, about 3003, for tare 18 lb. 

from Smyrna, with felts, about 3004, for tare 

20 1b. without felts, the ſame weight, 14 lb. 

Cinnamon, in gunny, about three quarters of 100, for 

tare 12 lb. | 

Currants, in buts and caroteels, for tare 16 Ib. per cent. 

in quarterol, 20 lb. per cent.; in bags, about 400 

weight, 10 lb. per bag. 

Figs, in barrels, tare 14 lb. per cent. 

_—_ caroteels, about 6 or 700 weight, for tare 

70 lb. 

Pepper, in bags, for tare 4 1b. per bag, about 300. 


Prunes, in puncheons, or uncertain caſks, 19 Ib. per 
cent. | 


Raiſins, in frails, tare 61b. per frail. 


of Lippera, in barrels, about 100 wei 
Ib. tare. , : git, 4 


— ſolis, in caſk, tare 12 lb. per cent. 
Sugar, in bales, from India, 36 lb. tare; in chefts, 1-3d 
part; in caſks, - th; in caſks, St. Thome, 1-Sth 


part; 


— 


— — — — — i — 


— —— 


— 
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parts loaf-ſugar, in caſks, with paper, thread, and 
raw, for tare 161b. per cent.; ſugars in caniſters, for 


tare I-6th. 
Harneſs-plates, ot breaſts, to be accounted for iron 
doubles. 


Hemp, called ſteel-hemp, in fats, for tare 14 lb. per 


cent. 
Hair, called goats hair, in canvas, for tare 4 1b. per cent, 
Hops, in bags, for tare, SE per cent, 


Indico, in cheſts, covered with ſkins, about 1002, for 
tare 48 lb. | 
—— in bales, with skins, about 1002, 16 Ib, 


Kettle fats, for tare 8 lb. per cent. 

Lattin, or round bottoms, in fats, for tare 8 lb. per cent. 

Linen, Flemiſh and Dutch meaſure, to be allowed 2 per 
cent, except Gentiſh meaſure brown, to which add 5 


per cent. 
M 


Madder, in bales great and ſmall, ſingle and double bags, 
for tare 28 lb.; in fats, for tare 10 Ib. per cent. 

Oils, in certain casks, 1 in 20 allowed for leakage, un- 
der 10 none; in candy-barrels, tare 29 per barrel; in 
uncertain casks, 28 per cent. 72 lb. make a gallon, 252 
gallons make a tun. K b 


Saflower, in bales, about 600 weight, for tare 84 lb. 
in bags, from 200 to 300, 16 lb. per bag. 

Saltpetre, in cask, tare 12 lb. per cent, in gunny, about 
100 f, tare 16 lb. 

Sumach, in bags, about 300, 10 lb.; from 200 to 300, 


for tare 8 lb.; about 700 weight, 14 lb. 


Silk thrown, or orgazine, and raw. In ſhort bales of Bo- 


Pgnia, with ſear-cloth, and cotton · wool, about 200 


weight, tare 28 lb.; in long bales, with ſear- cloth and 
cCotton-wool, the fame weight, 30 lb. 
In Naples bales, with ſear- cloth, about 200 weight, 
18 lb. 3 tangot of Naples, about 100g, with ſear- cloth, 
tare 14 lb. and fo downwards proportionally. 
In Meſſina bales, double canvas, thrown and raw, about 
200 weight, 10 lb.; with ſear-cloth and cotton-wool, 
the fame weight, 22 lb. 


In long bales of Aleppo, with cotton-wool, about 3002, 
and downwards to 200}, for tare 32 lb 
In fangots of Aleppo, about 200% or 2004, with cotton- 
wool, 24 lb. | 
In fangots of Aleppo, about 100} or 200, tare 20 lb.; 
about 100%, or 100Z, 18 lb. 
Ardas ſilk of Aleppo, in fhort bales, with cotton-wool, 
from 300; to 2001, for tare 3olb,. 
Of Smyrna and Cyprus, about 300 weight and upwards, 
for tare 16 lb.; downwards to 200 weight, 14 lb. from 
200 downwards, 12 Ib. | 
In bales of Perſia, 2005, 20 lb. 
Smalts, or powder-blue, in casks, for tare 10 lb. per cent. 
Sope, called Caſtile ſope, in double ſerons, about 300 
weight, for tare 30 lb.; in ſingle ſerons, the ſame 
weight, 26 lb.; in cheſts, about 200 or 300 weight, 
40 lb. 
Juccads, in cheſts, about 100, 40 lb. tare, 


Tallow, from Ruſſia and Ireland, in casks, for tare 12 
Ib. per cent. | | 

Teazels, the balf pack contains 10,000, 

Siſters- Thread, to have no allowance. 

Thread, called whited brown, outnal, and black and 
brown, or bridges, to have allowance of 6_per cent. 
for want of weight; Spaniſh, in barrels, about 2002, 
for tare 28 lb.; in half barrels, about 1004, 18 lb.; 


in potaccoes, without canvas, 14 lb.; in potaccoes, 


covered with canvas, 10 lb.; and in potaccoes, covered 
with skins, 26 lb. N * | 
Nobacco, Virginia, in hogſheads, weighing under 300 
weight, for tare 70 lb.; from 300 to 400, 80 lb. from 
400 to 500, 90 lb, from 50 weight and upwards, 
190 Ib, | | 3 


Tart, or Tarre, is alſo a ſmall ſilver coin of Int, cu. 


T AR 
— Barbadocs, in rolls upon ſticks 
ere 6 lb. per flick. y about a quarter of 
—Dpermudas, in cheſts, 20 lb. per cent. | 
300 weight, tare 60 lb.; ” on =, * about 
200, or 100, 50 lb. e do Wnwatds 
Turpentine, in casks, tare 1-fth part; 
Wire of Latti i 
545 n, and iron in cas ks, for tare b b. je 
Wool, called beaver-wool, in hogſheads and 
tare 75 lb.; in crobies, tare the cover 
of the whole; cotton-wool, for tare . 
Spaniſh, in bales, for cloth, about 2 
tare 28 Ib. ; ditto, in bales for felts, 
ſame; Segovia, Spaniſh, for felts, 
15 1b. Lambs, Eſtridge, and Poliſh, 
Wormſeeds, in bales, with felts, from 8m * 
300J, tare 24 lb.; from Alep — 
24 Ib, 
Y 


Yarn, called cable-yarn, in winch from Ruſſia 
28 lb.; cotton-yarn, in bales from India, about 001 
for tare 43 lb.; in bags from Turkey, for — 5 
per cent.; grogram, and mohair-yarn, in bales * 
Aleppo, with cotton-wool, 28 b. tare, and ſo — 
ward proportionably; from Smyrna with felts bon 
400 weight, 28 lb.; without feits, about the ſane 
weipht, 18 Ib. ; in fangots, without felts, about 1093 
or 200, for tare 14 lb.; with felts, Skins, and . 
tons, 16 Ib.; without felts, about 1005, 12 lb.; l. 
nen-yarn in fats, tare 12 1b. per cent. : 


for tare 


rent on the coaſt of Malabar; 16 tares being eouralent 
to I fanon, a ſmall piece of gold, worth 7 d. ferlivo, 
Tare of heads, is a term at Smyrna for one of the tres i 
each bale of ſilk, which is 40 drachms fer batman in the 
Ardafline ſilk, and 20 in the fine. 

TARIF, or Tariff, book of rates. A table, or cztalogs, 
drawn uſually in alphabetical order, containing the nate 
of ſeveral kinds of merchandiſe, with the duties or ca. 
toms to be paid for the ſame, as ſettled by anthorir, 
and agreed on between the ſeveral princes and fates that 
hold commerce together. See Duties, and Cuſter, 

TARIFFA. A port-town of Spain, in tte province cf 

Andaluſia, fituated in 6 deg. 15 min. of W. lon, at! 
36 deg. of N. lat. at the entrance of the fra'ts of G. 
raltar, 18 miles weſt thereof, and 24 north of Tanger. 

TARIN. A ſilver coin of Sicily, being 120 picks, o 
3; d. ſterling. | 

T ARIN, is alſo a money of accompt uſed in Naples Si) 
and Malta. At Naples the tarin is worth avout $6, 
ſterling ; and at Malta 20 grains, which 1 much the 
ſame. „ | 

TARKU. A port-town of Perſia, in the province d 
Chirvan, and territory of Dagiſtan, ſituated in $1 * 
of E. lon. and 42 deg. of N. lat. on the weſt {ite cit 
Caſpian ſea, 300 miles N. E. of Tauris, and 3 mucho 
of Aſtracan. . | 

TARNANTAN-CHAVONIS, A very white clear A 
lin, or cotton-cloth, brought from the Eaſt Indies; U. 
piece being 6 ells and a half in length, and tg 0 
breadth. | 38 0 

TARNISHING. A diminution of the natural lui 

any thing, eſpecially a metal. „ brit 
Gold and filver, when tarniſhed, reſume th*! 4 * 
neſs, by ſetting them over the fire with wy. - 
Copper, braſs, and pewter, that are tarm heb, 
their luſtre with tripoli and pot-aſhes. 10 

TARO TS. A ſort of playing cards, uſed by the pu 
Germans, and ſome other foreigners 3 V 
being marked with hearts, diamonds, ſpades, 
have cups, deniers, ſwords, and ſticks, ca led 
niards copas, dineros, eſpadillas, and baſtos. m__ 

TARPAULIN, or Tarpawling, is a piece cf cab, 
pitched and tarred over, to keep off the wot 5 
place. The term is alſo uſed in deriſion for à Pe- 
at ſea, and educated in the mariners art. | 


TARRACE, Tarraſs, or Terrace. A co 


. 
r, durable in the weather; chiefly uſed 


. morta : 
halter, Or un erns, wells, and other reſervoirs of 


to line baſons, ciſt 
A kind of bark, uſed for fiſhing and car- 
ing neither a raiſed poop nor pro, but 
ng oars: they are common in the Mediterranean, 
4 only a main-maſt and a TI * . 
fails. When a tartane puts up a uare fall, IT 15 ca 
14745 in chemiſtry. A kind of ſalt which rifes from 
T . nd, ſticking to the top and ſides of the caſks, 
== _ which hardens to the conſiſtence of a ſtone, 
__ ſays an ingenious author, has the Juice of the 
3 its father, fermentation for its mother, and the 
its matrix. 8 
23 rather depends on the . 7 2 
fermentations, which is made by a ſucceſſion o — 
in the ſame cask for ſeveral years, than on the ſoil or 
mate where the wine is produced. It Is either white 
ot red, according to the colour of the wine It is raiſed from. 
That brought from 8 is = 9:4, » uy _ 
reat tuns, ſome whereof hold a thouſan 
ok 1 ſo that the ſalt => ane 4 come E its 
ich is one of the chief qualities to be re- 
1 That of 8 is _ next in 
then that of Lyons and Paris. he white tartar 
PING to the — being really better, as containing 
leſs of the droſſy, or earthy part. The marks of good 
tartar of either kind, are its being thick, brittle, bril- 
ant, and little earthy. . 
* is of — * uſe among dyers, as ſerving to 
diſpoſe the ſtuffs to take their colours the better. 
The chemilts make abundance of preparations from tar- 
tar; as cream, or cryſtal of tartar, which is nothing but 
tartar powdered, and reduced by means of boiling water, 
a training bag, and a cellar, into little chryſtals. See 
Cream of tartar. . 
Salt of TARTAR, is made of tartar waſhed, ground, puri- 
fied, and calcined, by a reverberatory fire; or it is made 
by pulverizing what remains in the retort after the diſ- 
tilation of tartar, and calcining it as above by a rever- 
beratory fire, to make it yield its ſalt, when put into hot 
water. On the one or the other of theſe preparations, 
they pour a great quantity of hot water, to make a lee 
of it, which they filtrate and evaporate by a ſand-heat, 
till the fixed ſalt be found at the bottom of the veſſel, 
which is the alkali, or fixed ſalt of tartar. 8 
Oilef TARTAR, is the ſalt of tartar expoſed to the air for 
ſome days, in an open veſſel, in a moiſt place, till it diſ- 
| ſolves into an oil; though it is improperly called an oil, 
being no more than a diſſolved ſalt. Oil of tartar per de- 
| liguiuiz, is held the beſt counter-poiſon to corroſive ſub- 
limate. 
HARTAR fcliated, is a preparation of tartar with diſſolved 
vinegar, which reduces it into white leaves. 
AARTAR viiriolated, which ſome call magiſtery of tartar, 
is oil of tartar mixed with rectified ſpirit of vitriol ; upon 
mixing the two, there ariſes a great evaporation, by 
means whereof from liquids they become ſolids, 
AK TARIZING. A term uſed by ſome writers, for the 
aq of refining or purifying, by means of ſalt of tartar. 
LARTARY, part of the ancient Scythia, is bounded by 
the frozen ocean on the north; the eaſtern ocean, and 
| the land of Jeſſo, on the eaſt; by China, India, Perſia, 
and the Caſpian ſea, on the ſouth; by the river Oby, 
den imaginary line drawn from thence to the mouth 
ol tne Volga, on the weſt, DEE 
Tartary may be divided into north and ſouth; and the 
| * part * into 3 1 on 5 eaſt, and 
ulcovite Tartary on the weſt. Southern Tartary ma 
be thrown into oo large diviſions, namely, Mogul Tar. 
ar, and Thibet, on the eaſt; and the Calmucks, and 
8 ibeck Tartars, on the weſt. There are alſo the Cir- 
E callian Tartars, and Tartars of Aſtracan, which lie far- 
er welt ; but theſe are included in Muſcovite Tartary, 
de g for the moſt part ſubje& to the Ruſſian empire. 
bite Tartary is generally held to extend as far eaſt- 
3 why the river Argun, in 105 deg; of E. lon. and the 


on 


= ondary, from the mouth of the Tanais, lies in 


water. 
TARTANE. 


riage 3 Nav 


from China. 


TAR 
the 39th deg. of lon: ſo that Muſcovite Tartary takes 
up about 4400 miles in length, and is about 1800 irt 
breadth ; which, with the Ruſſian dominions in Europe; 
makes it a country of the largeſt extent in the known 
world ſubject to one prince. ] : 
The principal rivers are the Oby, the Volga, the Jeniſa, 
the Jeniſka, the Lena, and the Argun. 
The ſeas of that part of Aſiatic Tartary which belongs to 
Ruſſia, ate the frozen ocean, and the gulph of Man- 
gaſia; both which lie on the north of it. Beſides theſe, 
there are ſeveral great lakes in the country, as that of Bai- 
kal, ſome hundreds of miles in length, and between 20 
and 30 broad, of clear freſh water, into which the river 
Selinga empties itſelf. All that part of Muſcovite Tar- 
tary, which lies to the eaſtward of the river Oby, may be 
comprehended under the general name of Siberia; though 
the north-weſt part of it frequently goes by the name of 
Samoieda, and the north-eaſt part of it is called the coun- 
try of the Oſtiacks. | I oy 
The principal towns in Siberia, are Tobokki, the capi- 
tal, ſituated near the confluence of the rivers Tobol and 
Irtis, in 63 deg. of E. lon. and 57 deg. of N. lat. About 
600 miles to the ſouthward of Tobolski, ſtands the city 
of Tara, upon the ſame river Irtis; which is but a ſmall 
town, and, inſtead of other fortifications, ſurrounded 
only with a paliſade. The next remarkable town on the 
road to China is-Tomskoi; afterwards Janſeiska ; and, 
between 4 and 500 miles to the eaftward of Janſeiska, 
Bratskoy ; to the ſouthward of Bratskoy; Irkutskoy ; be- 
ſides ſome others, as Kabonski, Udenskoy, and Silingin- 
skoi, which is the laſt town in the Ruſſian dominions 
towards China, having a fort and garriſon commanded by 
a Ruſſian governor. 
On the north-ſide of the ſtraits of Waigats, and the 
gulph of Mangaſia, lies Nova Zembla, or New-land, 
which the Dutch call the iſland of W aigats. 
Along the river Irtis, to the ſouth-eaſt of Tobolski, live 
ſome hords of Mahometan Tartars, who are wealthy in 
cattle, having numerous flocks and herds. They have 
their own princes ; but pay a tribute to Ruſſia of (ables, 
fox-skins, and other furs, | 
Beyond this people, in the great deſert of Baraba, 
live certain hords, called the Barbanisky Tartars. In 
winter they hunt for ſables; but in ſummer remove to 
the banks of their rivers, and employ their time in fiſh- 
ing. 
A man may purchaſe any thing they have for a little to- 
bacco, as they ſcarce know the uſe of money. Their 
cloaths are made of pieces of ſur patched together; and 
they alſo pay tribute to Ruſſia, 
At Tomskoi, to the eaſtward of this country in the road 
to China, there are plenty of fiſh, corn, and other pro- 
viſions. They have alſo a particular kind of furs, which 
the Ruſſians call Telansky Bielky, as white as ſnow, and 
larger than any other. The neighbouring mountains 
alſo yield lead, iron, and copper; and the Swediſh pri- 
ſoners, who were confined in this part of the country, 
relate that gold-duſt has been found in ſeveral places. 
Beyond the river ſenſeiska, in the road to China, live the 
Kamski Tartars; and more eaſterly the Bratskoy Tar- 
tars, who are a more ſubſtantial people; a private man 
being frequently maſter of 4 or 500 horſes, and a pro- 
portionable number of other cattle. 
The government of Ruſſia monopolizes almoſt all the Si- 
berian commodities ; under which denomination are 


comprehended, not only ſuch things as are of the pro- 


duce of Siberia, but whatever comes through that country 

The produce of Siberia is principally the 
ſkins of foxes, ſables, hyenas, ermins, lynxes, and other 
furs; Chineſe gold and filks; and the teeth of a beaſt 
called maman, not unlike elephants teeth. The gover- 


nors of »towns, upon the leaſt ſuſpicion, will take to 


pieces the very carriages, to prevent the carrying off of 
any gold-duſt: but if a paſs be obtained from the gover- 


nor of Siberia, which is not very difficult to get, a mer- 


chant may purchaſe almoſt any thing. 
Since the defeat of the Swedes at the battle of Pultowa 
Siberia has been greatly improved in the knowledge of 


mechanic arts, and the politer ſciences; becauſe the 
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parts loaf ſugar, in caſks, with paper, thread, and 


raw, for tare 161b. per cent.; ſugars in caniſters, for 
tare 1-bth, * 


Harneſs- plates, ot breaſts, to be accounted for iron 
doubles. 

Hemp, called ſteel-hemp, in fats, for tare 14 Ib. per 
cent, 

Hair, called goats hair, in canvas, for tare 4 lb. per cent, 

Hops, in bags, for tare, Un per cent. 


Indico, in cheſts, covered with ſkins, about too, for 
tare 48 lb. 


—— in bales, with skins, about 100%, 16 lb. 
Kettle fats, for tare 8 lb. per cent. 


Lattin, or round bottoms, in fats, for tare 8 lb. per cent. 
Linen, Flemiſh and Dutch meaſure, to be allowed 2 per 
cent, except Gentiſh meaſure brown, to which add 5 


per cent, 
M 


Madder, in bales great and ſmall, ſingle and double bags, 
for tare 28 lb.; in fats, for tare 10 Ib. per cent. 


Oils, in certain casks, 1 in 20 allowed for leakage, un- 
der 10 none; in candy-barrels, tare 29 per barrel; in 
uncertain casks, 28 per cent. 74 bb. make a gallon, 252 
gallons make a tun. 1 


Saflower, in bales, about 600 weight, for tare 84 lb. 
in bags, from 200 to 300, 16 lb. per bag. 

Saltpetre, in cask, tare 12 lb. per cent, in gunny, about 
x00z, tare 16 lb. 

Sumach, in bags, about 300Z, 10 lb.; from 200 to 300, 

for tare 8 lb.; about 700 weight, 14 lb. 

Silk thrown, or orgazine, and raw. In ſhort bales of Bo- 

_  lognia, with ſear-cloth, and cotton - wool, about 200 

weight, tare 28 lb.; in long bales, with ſear- cloth and 

Cotton-wool, the fame weight, 30 lb. 

In Naples bales, with ſear-cloch, about 200 weight, 

18 lb.; tangot of Naples, about 100+, with ſear-cloth, 
tare 14 Ib. and ſo downwards proportionally. 

In Meſſina bales, double canvas, thrown and raw, about 
200 weight, 10 lb.; with ſear-cloth and cotton-wool, 
the fame weight, 22 lb. | | 

In long bales of Aleppo, with cotton-wool, about 3002, 
and downwards to 2007}, for tare 32 lb 

In fangots of Aleppo about 2004 or 2004, with cotton- 
wool, 24 lb. | 

In fangots of Aleppo, about 1003 or 200, tare 20 lb.; 
about 1005, or 1002, 18 lb. 

Ardas ſilk of Aleppo, in fhort bales, with cotton-wool, 

from Zoo to 2001, for tare 30lb. 

Of Smyrna and Cyprus, about 300 weight and upwards, 
for tare 16 lb.; downwards to 200 weight, 14 lb. from 

_ 200 downwards, 12 lb. 

In bales of Perſia, 2005, 20 lb. | 

Smalts, or powder-blue, in casks, for tare 10 lb. per cent. 

Sope, called Caſtile ſope, in double ſerons, about 300 
weight, for tare 30 lb.; in ſingle ſerons, the ſame 

weight, 26 lb.; in cheſts, about 200 or 300 weight, 
40 lb. 
Juccads, in cheſts, about 200k 40 lb. tare, 


Tallow, from Ruſſia and Ireland, in casks, for tare 12 
Ib. per cent. | 

Teazels, the half pack contains 10,000, 

Siſters- Thread, to have no allowance. 

Fhread, called whited brown, outnal, and black and 
brown, or bridges, to have allowance of 6. per cent. 
for want of weight; Spaniſh, in barrels, about 2002, 
for tare 28 lb.; in half barrels, about 1002, 18 lb.; 
in potaccoes, without canvas, 14 lb.; in potaccoes, 
covered with canvas, 16 lb.; and in potaccoes, covered 
with skins, 26 lb. : 8. 3 

 Tohacco, Virginia, in hogſheads, weighing under 300 

weight, for tare 70 lb.; from 300 to 400, 80 lb. from 

400 to 500, 90 lb. from 50 weight and upwards, 
199 lb. | | 3 


— Batbadoes, in rolls upon ſticks, 
3 6 lb. per ſtick. 
Bermudas, in cheſts, 20 lb. per cent.; i | 
300 weight, tare 60 lb.; about 2004. we) — about 
200, or 100Z, 50 lb. 1 
Turpentire, in casks, tare 1-5th part: 
W. : 


about a quarter of; 


Wire of Lattin, and iron in casks, for tare 61h 
cent, 
Wool, called beaver-wool, in hogſheads and br 
tare 75 lb.; in crobies, tare the cove 
of the whole ; cotton-wool, for tare 
Spaniſh, in bales, for cloth, about 2 
tare 28 lb.; ditto, in bales for felts, about 200! th 
ſame; Segovia, Spaniſh, for felts, for about 200 tir 
15 lb Lambs, Eſtridge, and Poliſh, ſor tare 4 lb. fer 2 
Wormſeeds, in bales, with felts, from Smyrna os 
3004, tare 24 lb.; from Aleppo with cotton-y n 
24 Ib, | we. 
Y 


Yarn, called cable-yarn, in winch from Ru 
28 lb.; cotton-yarn, in bales from India, 
for tare 43 lb.; in bags from Turkey, for tare 51 
per cent.; grogram, and mohair-yarn, in bales fron 
Aleppo, with cotton-wool, 28 lb. tare, and ſo down. 
ward proportionably ; from Smyrna with felts, abou 
400 weight, 28 lb.; without felts, about the fans 
weight, 18 lb.; in fangots, without felts, about 100, 
or 200, for tare 14 lb.; with felts, skins, and cot- 
tons, 16 Ib.; without felts, about 1001, 12 lb.; 
nen- yarn in fats, tare 12 1b. per cent. 


e 


: zles, for 
r, which is I-14 
4d, þrr cent.; 
00 weight, for 


ſſia, for tae 
about 3005, 


1 
Ne 


Tax, or Tarre, is alſo a ſmall ſilver coin of India, cu 
rent on the coaſt of Malabar ; 10 tares being eouiralent 
to 1 fanon, a ſmall piece of gold, worth 7 d. fterling, 
Tare of heads, is a term at Smyrna for one of the tts 
each bale of ſilk, which is 40 drachms per batman in th: 
Ardaſſi ne ſilk, and 20 in the fine. 

TARIF, or Tariff, book of rates. A table, or catalogue, 
drawn uſually in alphabetical order, containing the names 
of ſeveral kinds of merchandiſe, with the duties or ca- 
toms to be paid for the ſame, as ſettled by authority, 
and agreed on between the ſeveral princes and fates that 
hold commerce together. See Duties, and Cuſtems. 

TARIFFA. A port- town of Spain, in the province cf 

Andaluſia, ſituated in 6 des. 15 min. of W. lon, ard 
36 deg. of N. lat. at the entrance of the fira'ts of Us 
raltar, 18 miles weſt thereof, and 24 north of Tangle, 

TARIN. A ſilver coin of Sicily, being 120 pichilis, u 
Zr d. ſterling. . 12 

T aRiN, is alſo a money of accompt uſed in Naples, Sci), 
and Malta. At Naples the tarin is worth about 8 d. 
ſterling ; and at Malta 20 grains, which is much tx 
ſame. | 397102 

TARKU. A port-town of Perſia, in the province of 
Cbirvan, and territory of Dagiſtan, ſituated in 51 de. 
of E. lon. and 42 deg. of N. lat. on the weſt {ide ct the 
Caſpian ſea, 300 miles N. E. of Tauris, and as much» 
of Aſtracan. | | 

TARNANTAN-CHAVONIS. A very white ckar on 
flin, or cotton- cloth, brought from the Eaſt Indies; - 
piece being 6 ells and a half in length, and 3-4tis | 

breadth, dre of 
TARNISHING. A diminution of the natural Jul 
any thing, eſpecially a metal. - 
Gold 5 on = Ad tarniſhed, reſume their wy 
neſs, by ſetting them over the fire with _— 
Copper, braſs, and pewter, that are tarniſhed, ! 
their luſtre with tripoli and pot-aſhes, eoaniarl 
TAROTS. A ſort of playing cards, uſed by the Sp ur 
Germans, and ſome other foreigners 3 which, = Nis 
being marked with hearts, diamonds, ſpades, 20 ,. 
8 5 . led by the 9p 
have cups, deniers, ſwords, and ſticks, called ) 
niards copas, dineros, eſpadillas, and _ ol 
TARPAULIN, or Tarpawling, is a plece © - on inf 
pitched and tarred over, to keep off the ral for; kiel 
place. The term is alſo uſed in deriſion for à P | 
at ſea, and educated in the mariners art. SY 


TARRACE, Tarraſs, or Terrace, A © 


TAR 
-oftat; dutable in the weather; chiefly uſed 
ciſterns, wells, and other reſervoirs of 


nate, A kind of bark, uſed for fiſhing and car- 
: having neither a raiſed poop nor prow, but 

dars: they are common in the Mediterranean, 
ow only A main-maſt and a mizzen, with triangular 
When a tartane puts up a ſquare ſail, it is called-a 
als. 


Gail of fortune. 


in ch 
* licking to the top and ſides of the caſks, 


; hich hardens to the conſiſtence of a ſtone, 
—.— * ingenious author, has the juice of the 
2 bor its father, fermentation for its mother, and the 
1atrixs | | 
o- 3 depends on the number of repeated 
I eee which is made by a ſucceſſion of new wines 
* cut for ſeveral years, than on the ſoil or 
bee where the wine is produced. It is either white 
1 to the colour of the wine it is raiſed from. 
That brought from Germany is the beſt, as being taken 
out of thoſe great tuns, ſome whereof hold a thouſand 
des of wine; ſo that the ſalt has time to come to its 
confiſtence, which is one of the chief qualities to be re- 
ded in tartar. That of Montpelier is the next in 
— then that of Lyons and Paris. The white tartar 
is preferable to the red, being really better, as containing 
laß of the droſſy, or earthy part. The marks of good 
tartar of either kind, are its being thick, brittle, bril- 
lant, and little earthy. ; 
Tartar is of conſiderable uſe among dyers, as ſerving to 
diſpoſe the ſtuffs to take their colours the better. 
The chemiſts make abundance of preparations from tar- 
tar; as cream, or cryſtal of tartar, which is nothing but 
tartar powdered, and reduced by means of boiling water, 
a training bag, and a cellar, into little chryſtals. See 
Cream of tartar. ; 
Gal of TARTAR, is made of tartar waſhed, ground, puri- 
fied, and calcined, by a reverberatory fire; or it is made 
by pulverizing what remains in the retort after the dif- 
tilation of tartar, and calcining it as above by a rever- 
beratory fire, to make it yield its ſalt; when put into hot 
water, On the one or the other of theſe preparations, 
they pour a great quantity of hot water, to make a lee 
of it, which they filtrate and evaporate by a ſand-heat, 
till the fixed ſalt be found at the bottom of the veſſel, 
which is the alkali, or fixed ſalt of tartar. 5 
O Tax TAR, is the ſalt of tartar expoſed to the air for 
ſome days, in an open veſſel, in a moiſt place, till it diſ- 
ſolves into an oil; though it is improperly called an oil, 
being no more than a diſſolved ſalt. Oil of tartar per de- 
— is held the beſt counter-poiſon to corroſive ſub- 
mate. 
ARTAR ſcliated, is a preparation of tartar with diſſolved 
vinegar, which reduces it into white leaves. 
ARTAR vitriolated, which ſome call magiſtery of tartar, 
ls oil of tartar mixed with rectified ſpirit of vitriol ; upon 
mixing the two, there ariſes a great evaporation, by 
means whereof from liquids they become ſolids. 
ANTARIZING. A term uſed by ſome writers, for the 
at of refining or purifying, by means of ſalt of tartar. 
ARTARY, part of the ancient Scythia, is bounded by 
the frozen ocean on the north; the eaſtern ocean, and 
a _— Jeſſo, on the eaſt; by ny, os P 8 way 
and tne Caſpian ſea, on the ſouth; by the river Oby, 
oa imaginary line drawn from thence to the mouth 
the Volga, on the weſt, | 
Tatary may be divided into north and ſouth; and the 
north part again into Chineſian Tartary on the eaſt, and 
uſcovite Tartary on the weſt. Southern Tartary may 
© thrown into four large diviſions, namely, Mogul Tar- 
ary, and Thibet, on the eaſt ; and the Calmucks, and 
beck Tartars, on the weſt. There are alſo the Cir- 
—_ Tartars, and Tartars of Aftracan, which lie far- 
er welt; but theſe are included in Muſcovite Tartary, 
N for the moſt part ſubject to the Ruſſian empire. 
,.. "ite Tartary is generally held to extend as far eaſt- 
"oa the river Argun, in 105 deg: of E. lon. and the 
A »:Ndary, from the mouth of the Tanais, lies in 


miſtry. A kind of ſalt which riſes from 


TAR 


the 39th deg. of lon: ſo that Muſcovite Tartary takes 
up about 4400 miles in length, and is about 1800 in 
breadth 3 which, with the Ruſſian dominions in Europe, 


makes it a country of the largeſt extent in the known ' 


world ſubject to one prince. _ © ; 
The principal rivers are the Oby, the Volga, the Jeniſa, 
the Jeniſka, the Lena, and the Argun. 

The ſeas of that part of Aſiatic Tartary which belongs to 
Ruſſia, ate the frozen ocean, and the gulph of Man- 
gaſia; both which lie on the north of it. Beſides theſe, 
there are ſeveral great lakes in the country, as that of Bai- 
kal, ſome hundreds of miles in length, and between 20 


and 30 broad, of clear freſh water, into which the river 


Selinga empties itſelf. All that part of Muſcovite Tar- 
tary, which lies to the eaſtward of the river Oby, may be 
comprehended under the general name of Siberia; though 
the north-weſt part of it frequently goes by the name of 
Samoieda, and the north-eaſt part of it is called the coun- 
try of the Oſtiacks. | 3 

The principal towns in Siberia, are Tobokki, the capi- 
tal, ſituated near the confluence of the rivers Tobol and 
Irtis, in 63 deg. of E. lon. and 57 deg. of N. lat. About 
600 miles to the ſouthward of Tobolski, ſtands the city 
of Tara, upon the ſame river Irtis; which is but a ſmall 
town, and, inſtead of other fortifications, ſurrounded 
only with a paliſade. The next remarkable town on the 
road to China is-Tomskoi; afterwards Janſeiska; and, 
between 4 and 500 miles to the eaſtward of Janſeiska, 
Bratskoy ; to the ſouthward of Bratskoy; Irkutskoy ; be- 
ſides ſome others, as Kabonski, Udenskoy, and Silingin- 
skoi, which is the laſt town in the Ruſſian dominions 
towards China, having a fort and garriſon commanded by 
a Ruſſian governor. *' | 

On the north-ſide of the ſtraits of Waigats, and the 
gulph of Mangaſia, lies Nova Zembla, or New-land, 
which the Dutch call the iſland of W aigats. 

Along the river Irtis, to the ſouth-eaſt of Tobolski, live 
ſome hords of Mahometan Tartars, who are wealthy in 
cattle, having numerous flocks and herds. They have 


their own princes ; but pay a tribute to Ruſlia of (ables, 


fox-skins, and other furs. 

Beyond this people, in the great deſert of Baraba, 
live certain hords, called the Barbanisky Tartars. In 
winter they hunt for ſables ; but in ſummer remove to 
the banks of their rivers, and employ their time in fiſh- 
ing. 

A man may purchaſe any thing they have for a little to- 
bacco, as they ſcarce know the uſe of money. Their 


cloaths are made of pieces of ſur patched together; and 


they alſo pay tribute to Ruſſia, 

At Tomskoi, to the eaſtward of this country in the road 
to China, there are plenty of fiſh, corn, and other pro- 
viſions. They have alſo a particular kind of furs, which 
the Ruſſians call Telansky Bielky, as white as ſnow, and 
larger than any other. The neighbouring mountains 


alſo yield lead, iron, and copper; and the Swediſh pri- 


ſoners, who were confined in this part of the country, 
relate that gold-duſt has been found in ſeveral places, 
Beyond the river Jenſeiska, in the road to China, live the 
Kamski Tartars; and more eaſterly the Bratskoy Tar- 
tars, who are a more ſubſtantial people ; a private man 
being frequently maſter of 4 or 500 horſes, and a pro- 
portionable number of other cattle. 

The government of Ruſſia monopolizes almoſt all the Si- 
berian commodities z under which denomination are 


comprehended, not only ſuch things as are of the pro- 


duce of Siberia, but whatever comes through that country 
from China, The produce of Siberia is principally the 
ſkins of foxes, ſables, hyenas, ermins, lynxes, and other 
furs; Chineſe gold and filks; and the teeth of a beaſt 
called maman, not unlike elephants teeth. The gover- 


nors of towns, upon the leaſt ſuſpicion, will take to 


pieces the very carriages, to prevent the carrying off of 


any gold-duſt : but if a paſs be obtained from the gover- 
nor of Siberia, which is not very difficult to get, a mer- 


chant may purchaſe almoſt any thing. 
Since the defeat of the Swedes at the battle of Pultowa, 
Siberia has been greatly improved in the knowledge of 


mechanic arts, and the politer ſciences; becauſe the 
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Swediſh officers, who were baniſhed there, having no 
means left for their ſubſiſtence, were obliged to turn their 
genius this way; and it is ſurpriſing to what a degree of 
perfection they arrived in their reſpective employments. 


Circaſſian TARTARY, is bounded by Aftracan, and the 


Caſpian ſea, towards the eaft ; by Georgia, and Dageſ- 
tan, towards the ſouth; by the Heer Boa, the Palus 
Meotis, and the Black ſea, towards the weſt ; and by 
Ruſſia, towards the north. The inhabitants generally ac- 
knowledge themſelves dependent on the empire of Ruſ- 
ſia; though ſuch as lie next to Perſia, and Turky, may 
be reckoned under the dominion of the one or other of 
theſe empires : but nothing is more common, than to 
put themſelves ſometimes under the protection of one 
prince, and ſometimes under another. Their moſt con- 
ſiderable town is Terki, fituated in 52 deg. of E. lon. 
and 4.3 deg. 41 min. of N. lat. which is inhabited chiefly 
by Ruſſians; for the Tartars live in tents ; and the 
greateſt traffic of the country ſeems to be in young 
ſlaves, which they take in their excurſions ; though they 
make no manner of ſcruple of ſelling their own children 
into Turky and Perſia, eſpecially their daughters, who 
will part with their parents without any reluctance; hav- 
ing been frequently entertained with relations of the pre- 
ferment of thoſe who have been ſold before them to prin- 
ces and baſhaws; as alſo that ſome of them have ar- 
rived to the honour of ſultanas, in the harams of the Grand 
Signior and the King of Perſia. 
The country of the Calmuck Tartars, is bounded by Si- 
beria, on the north; Mongul Tartary, on the eaſt; 
Thibet, and Uſbec Tartary, on the ſouth; and the 
Caſpian ſea, and the kingdom of Aftracan, upon the 
weſt. The inhabitants are not under any one ſovereign, 
but are divided into ſeveral hords, or tribes ; though, for 
the moſt part, they are in amity with Ruſſia, and many 
of them tributary to it. During the winter, they hunt 
fables, martins, ermins, and other beaſts which afford 
furs. In the reign of the late Czar, they traded to Aſ- 
tracan, and to Tobolski, the capital of Siberia, with 
tea and China goods ; bringing with them alſo great 
quantities of very fine ſalt, which their country afford- 
ed; receiving Ruſſia leather, and iron-ware, in ex- 
change, and ſome money. But the Czar commanded 
one of his generals to march into their country, and 
take poſſeſſion of their ſalt- works, and build a fort there; 
which the Calmucks ſo highly reſented, that they fore- 
bore to reſort to the fair of Tobolski ever ſince. They 
alſo choked up the mouth of the river Duria, which falls 
into the Caſpian. ſea, where the Muſcovites uſed to come 
in ſearch of gold-duſt. 
Uſbec Tartary, is bounded by the country of the Calmucks, 
towards the north; by Thibet, towards the eaſt ; by 
the Mogul's empire, towards the ſouth ; and by the 
kingdom of Perſia, and the Caſpian fea, towards the 
welt, The chief town is Samarcand, fituated in 66 
deg. of E. lon. and 4o deg. of N. lat. ; the inhabitants 
of the country, like their neighbours, being at this day 
divided into ſeveral hords or tribes, who have their re- 
ſpective princes, 
Perſia, and India, are ſupplied from this country with 
their beſt ſoldiers; it being from hence that India is 

alſo furniſhed with the moſt ſerviceable horſes, camels, 
and other cattle. 

The Mongul Tartars have Muſcovite and Chineſian Tar— 
tary, on the north; the great ſtep, or deſert, which ſe- 
parates them from China, on the eaſt; Thibet, on the 
ſouth ; and Calmuck Tartary, towards the weſt : but 
they have little to diſtinguiſh them from the Uſbec, ex- 
cept their religion. | 1 5 

Thibet Tartary, is bounded by the Calmucks, and Monga- 
lia, towards the north; by China, towards the eaſt ; by 
India, on the ſouth; and Uſbec, on the weſt. Theſe 
people, as they border upon China, imitate the Chineſe 
in their cuſtoms and manners; but are governed by their 
reſpective princes, and are perpetually. in motion with 

their flocks and herds. | . 
There are ſome other countries in Europe, which ſtill 


retain the name of Tartary: but theſe are ſepatated from 


the others by the Palus Meotis, and the Black ſea; be- 


| TAX 
ing Little Tartary, Crim Tartary, 2 
tary 3 which are all ſubject to Turks. 1 Budziac Ta. 

TASO T, is the 24th part of the cobit, or Surat j 
tzſot containing ſomewhat more than an . eech 
the cobit is about two feet. , 5 lo tha 

T ASSO, or Tharſus. One of the ſmalleſt 
Turkiſh Archipelago, or Egean ſea, ity; 
of E. lon. and 40 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 
of Romania, or Thrace, 30 miles north o 
40 S. E. of Conteſſa. 

TAUGHT, or Taut, in the ſea-language, is the 90 
tight, ſtiff, or faſt: thus they ſay, ſet taught the fe 4 
the ſtays, or any other ropes, when they are tog * 
looſe. | Ot 

TAUNT. A ſea-term: when the maſts of à fh 
too tall for her, the ſailors ſay, ſhe is taunt- maſſ ry are 

TAWING, or Skinning. The art or manner of + 
or dreſſing skins in white, to fit them for uſe 2 
manufactures, particularly gloves and purſes, "0 
All kinds of ſkins may be tawed ; but it is chiegy th 
of horſes, ſheep, lambs, kids, and goats, that are . 
drefled this way; theſe laſt being the fitteſt for Tedg 

Methed of tawing. The wool or hair being well al 
the skins, by means of lime, they are laid in a vs 
of wood or ftone ſet in the ground, full of ba 
wherein quick-lime has been ſlaked ; where they * 
a month or ſix weeks, as the weather is more et 
hot, - as the skins are required to be more or leſs th 
and pliant | 

TAY. A river of Scotland, which Civides it into nor 
and ſouth Scotland, riſing from the loch or lake of Tn 
in Broadalbin, in the ſhire of Perth; it then runs; 
through Athol ; afterwards turns S. E. dividing the 
3 15 Angus from that of Fife; and falls into the 
rith of Tay. NE 

TAYLOR. A man who cuts out cloth, and make; i 
into cloaths, fit for perſons to wear, 

TAvYLoRs company. See Merchant-taylors, 

TAX. A public impoſition, or rate, ſet upon perſons «« 

things. See Cuſtoms, Duties, Exciſe, and Subſidy 
The ancient tax was what the ſubſidy is at preſent, er. 
cepting that the tax is now fixed to a certain ſum, being 

the 15th part of the place anciently valued at ; wheres 
the ſubſidy is variable, as occaſion offers ; and that the 
tax was levied upon the cities and towns, but the ſublicf 
on perſons. See Subſidy. 
Anciently the tax ſeems to be impoſed by the King aths 
pleaſure : but Edward I. bound himſcl?, and his ſuc 
ſors, from that time forward, not to levy it without ts 
conſent of the realm. 
The people of France were ſtrangers to tallies, or tuts 
till the time of St. Lewis; when they were fit impoſed 
in form of ſubſidies, neceflary for the ſupport cf the wi 
in the holy land; there being extraordinary ievics, wiich 
were raiſed by capitation, but were afterwards nat 
perpetual under Charles VII. and Philip the Fat 
Taxes are not to be laid upon the necetfaries of lle; bu 
on things that ſerve for luxury, curioſity, ornamen, = 
pomp. So that whenever exceſs is chaltiſed, the gte 
burden falls upon the rich and powerful; white e 
ers and mechanicks, who are a branch of the comm” 
wealth, whom it is moſt our intereſt to ſupport, * 
lieved and made eaſy. It is in ſome mexiure a _— 

tion, to render luxuries expenſive. The grcatelt w 

taxes and royal revenues, proceeds rom the _ 
and collectors; for oftentimes they lay hea et —_ 

than the revenue itſelf; nor do ſubjects bear ?! * 2 
with ſo much reluctance, as the oppreſſion of ofne 
collecting the duties. = 

Tf the wars Great Britain engaged in "1: fork 

ceſſary for us to carry on in the manner we &' * 
every man in England, had he foreſcen the re qo 
would have ſubmitted to a juſt and equal _ or bil- 
his annual income, whether from land, tte 4 ö 
neſs; rather than ſubject himſelf, the trade, an 0 
ef. dot teal] difficulties, b. 99": 
his country, toſo many dangers and diff £4 
our rulers to raiſe taxes upon conſumption. |, 
would have been for the particular intereſt , RAT 
in the kingdom; for it might be demonſtra:- , 
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lands in 4, 
ted in 2 tee 
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were abſolutely 
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a pound rate of 2 8. in the pound only, juſtly and equally 
alleſſel, and eſfectually carried into execution, we ſhould, 

with moderate taxes upon luxury, ſo as not to occaſion 
 (mugaling, have raiſed more money annually than the 
war colt us, even in the laviſh manner. it was Carried on; 
. whereas it is NOW generally admitted that every man in the 


kingdom one with another, pays 8s. in the pound, on 


our taxes upon conſumption. 

Put m_ that which we call a land-tax was firſt 
thought of, there were many miſtakes in the methods 
propoſed for carrying, It into execution, particularly that 
of laying the whole upon the landlord ; whereas one 
moiety only ſhould have been laid upon the land, and the 
other upon the tenant. It will be ſaid, that a tax upon 
the tenant is really a tax upon the landlord, becauſe it 
Jiſables the tenant from paying ſuch a high rent as he 
otherwiſe might ; but does not a tax of equal amount, 
upon conſumption, produce the fame effect? In this re- 
ſhect, therefore, they are equal. What then muſt be 
the conſequence of a tax on conſumption of quadruple 
the amount? Andy in general, we ought to conſider, 
that a tax, like every other burden, is the more eaſily 
borne the more ſhoulders it is put on, unleſs put on ſuch 
ſhoulders as cannot bear any part of it ; for then you are 
forced to bear the bearer, as well as his ſhare of the bur- 
gen: which will always be the conſequence of laying 
taxes bpon workmen, labourers, and ſervants, or upon 
any thing they muſt neceſſarily conſume ; for ſuch taxes 
only ſerve to enhance the price of labour, and conſe- 
quently the price of every thing thereby produced ; 
which of courſe leſſens our exportation, and injures 
every branch of our trade. 

Many other miſtakes might be pointed out; but per- 
hays ſome of the courtiers of thoſe days deſigned, that 
this method of raiſing money ſhould not prove effectual, 
in order to reduce us to the neceſſity of taxing con- 
ſumption : firſt, Becauſe ſuch taxes muſt always lie 
heavy upon trade, fiſheries, and manufaCtures, and con- 
ſequently prevent our being ſuch formidable rivals to the 
the Dutch: 2dly, Becauſe ſuch taxes increaſe the power 
of miniſters, and give them the abſolute diſpoſal of large 
ſums of money; as they have the power not only of 
naming the officers employed in the collection, but of ap- 
pointing what number of officers, and what ſalaries, they 
think it, Theſe are reaſons for ſuch an opinion; and 
the then Marquis of Halifax ſeems to have been of the 
lame opinion; as appears from a trect of his, publiſhed 
in the hiſtory of England, by an impartial hand. | 
The deſign of the court, therefore, being to render taxes 
upon conſumption neceſſary, they gave themſelves no 
trouble about the aſſeſſment that was to be made, in or- 
der to raiſe money by a pound- rate: but, on the con- 
trary, connived at moſt of the lands in the kingdom, 
being aſſeſſed at leſs than half their yearly value; and at 
aſſelfing ſtock in trade, inſtead of aſleſling the yearly 
profits, made by trade, or any other ſort of employment; 


practice of former times; but the circumſtances of the 
nation were now very different. In former times, be- 
fore the reſloration, or rather before the civil wars, in 
the reign of Charles I. annual taxes were not neceſſary. 
ur aids and ſubſidies, 1oths and 15ths, were granted 
oy on particular occaſions, when war, or any other 
widortune, required an extraordinary public expence 
*nd 25 war was then generally but of ſhort duration, 
theſe tzxes did not often require to be annually renewed : 
it now, when we muſt have annual taxes, ſuch taxes 
oo be impoſed either upon conſumption, or upon an- 
r res It is therefore ridiculous to talk of ſtock in 
8 ecauſe ſome employments require a great ſtock, 
. may yield but very little profits; and others 
Moog great annual profit, without any ſtock. As expe- 
© f is 1 beſt inſtructor, it is eaſy to ſhow the miſchiefs 
bed N 2 brought upon a free trading country by taxes 
1 on! vr av. eſpecially when raiſed by exciſes. 
OOO CY every thinking man in the kingdom is 
v lenf le of; but our landed gentlemen having once 
Leer eſtates aſſeſſed at ſuch an undervalue, they 
never think of effectual methods of taxing any 


as to both which, indeed, they were warranted by the 
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other ſort of yearly income; becauſe, if they had, they 
muſt have conſented to a new aſſeſſment, and indeed to 
frequent aſſeſſments of their own eſtates; and as taxes 
upon conſumption give miniſters ſuch an addition of 
power, it is not to be expected that they will ever 
think of raiſing money for the public ſervice by any other 
method, 

This is the true cauſe of our having ſo long, and ſo oh- 
ſtinately perſiſted in this method of raiſing the neceſ- 
ſary and annual ſupplies, It is true, that by this method 
the people are not ſo ſenſible of the public expences, or 
of what they pay towards them, eſpecially as every tax 
is mortgaged as ſoon as impoſed : but for this very rea- 
ſon every honeſt man ought to be againſt it; for the 
people ought always to be made ſenſible of both ; becauſe 
they will then look more narrowly into the public ac- 
compts; they will be more cautious of involving them- 
ſelves in war; they will prevent miniſters engaging in any 
wild and deſtructive ſchemes, or periſhing in them, af- 
ter experience has ſhown them to be impracticable; for 
any man of parts will allow, that by this method alone it 
was poſſible for our miniſters to bring the nation under 
ſuch a load of debts, as are incredible to a ſtranger to 
enumerate. See National Debt. | 

It is therefore only proper to ſubjoin a liſt of ſuch things 
as are either charged with high duties at their importation, 
or high exciſes at home, being ſuch as every family al- 
moſt is either more or leſs obliged to make uſe of, and 
then leave it to the judgment and deciſion of every con- 
ſidering man, whether this matter is over-rated or not. 
Velvets, and all foreign wrought filks, lace, callicoes, 
muſlins, and all foreign linen, all foreign wines, arrack, 
rum, and brandy; all home diſtilled ſpirits, beer, ale, 
cyder, mum, perry, ſweet wines, and vinegar, china- 
ware, wrought-plate, wire, cards, and dice; hides, 
leather, parchment, vellum, paper, paſteboard, whale- 
fins, and oil; coffee, tea, and chocolate; cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmegs, mace, ginger, and pepper; all man- 
ner of apothecaries drugs; almonds, raiſins, plumbs, and 
all ſorts of grocery-ware ; moloſles, ſugar, ſoap, candles, 
ſmuff, ſtarch, tobacco, ſalt, and hops. 

Now, when we take a view of this formidable liſt, and 
conſider the large quantities of ſome of theſe things 
which are uſed and conſumed in the families of noble- 
men, gentlemen, tradeſmen, merchants, ſhopkeepers, 
and farmers, and that no family can ſubſiſt without the 
uſe and conſumption of many others of them, we may 
be tempted to think, that the calculation is too low, 
which places it at an average of 20s. a year each perſon, 
and at 141. a year each family, taking one family with 
another. See Land, and Manufacture. 


TAXERS. Two officers yearly choſen in Cambridge, to 


ſee the gauge of all weights and meaſures obſerved. 
The name had its riſe from taxing and rating the rents 
of houſes, which was anciently the duty of their office. 


TCHEOUZE. A kind of Chineſe taffety, pretty cloſe, 


and ſo pliable as not to be folded when preſſed; and 


the conveniency of waſhing it like linen, occaſions its 
uſe for the ſame purpoſes, 


TEA, Thea, or as the Japaneſe call it Tcha. The leaf of 


a tree or ſhrub, growing in ſeveral provinces of China, 
Japan, and Siam, whoſe infuſion is in general uſed as a 
drivk. The plant affects vallies, the feet of mountains, 
and a ſtony ſoil, 

Its ſeed is uſually ſown in places expoſed to the ſouth, 
and bears three years after; the root reſembles that of 
the peach-tree ; the leaves are green, longiſh at the point, 
pretty narrow, an inch and a half in length, and jagged 
all around, | 
The flower is much like that of the wild-roſe ; the fruit 
is of different forms, ſometimes round, ſometimes long, 
ſometimes triangular, of the ordinary ſize of a bean, con- 
taining two or three peas of a mouſe-colour, includin 
each a kernel; | theſe peas being the ſeeds by which the 
plant is propagated. | 

The tree is of various heights from 1 foot to 100 and 
there are ſome which two men cannot fathom, while 
others ſcarce exceed the feebleſt ſhrub in a garden. The 


beſt time to gather the leaves of tea, is while they are 


ſmall, 


7 
ſmall, young, and juicy ; when gathered, they are paſ- 
ſed over the ſmoak of boiling water, to moiſten them ; 


then they are laid on copper-plates, which are heated; 


and thus the leaves drying, they are curled up in the 
manner they are brought to Europe; though it is very 
rare to find the tea perfectly pure, the Chineie always 
mixing other herbs with it, to increafe the quantity. 
Indeed the price it is fold at among them is reaſonable 
enough; being uſually about 3d. ſterling a pound, and 
never more than 9d. The Chineſe know nothing of 
imperial tea, lower of tea, and many other names, which 
are uſed in Europe to diſtinguiſh the goodneſs, and the 
price of this faſhionable commodity z and yet, beſide the 
common tea, they diſtinguiſh two other kinds, the voui 
and the ſoumlo, which are reſerved for people of the firſt 
quality, and thoſe who are indiſpoſed. | 

There are two general forts of tea in Europe: 

Green TEA, being the common tea of the countries where 
it grows, which F. le Compte calls bing-tree, and ſays 
it is gathered from the plant in April. This is held a 
very good digeſtive, and a little corroſive ; giving a pale 
greeniſh tincture to water, and its leaves are much twilled. 
The ſecond is, ; 

Bohea TEA, which is the voui tea, or bou tea of the Chi- 
neſe. F. le Compte makes this only to differ from the 
green tea, by its being gathered in March, a month be- 


fore it, and while in the bud; hence the ſinallneſs of the 


leaves, as well as the depth of the tinctute it gives the 
water. Others take it for the tea of ſome particular 


province; the ſoil being found to make an alteration in. 


the properties of it, as much as the ſeaſon of gathering. 
There is alſo a red tea, called honan tcha, which tinges 
the water of a pale red, and is ſaid to be extremely di- 
geſtive; by means whercof the Tartars are faid to be able 
to feed on raw fleſh. It has an earthy taſte, and much 
the leaſt agreeable of them all; but ſcarce known in 
England. 
Tea is to be choſen green, of the briskeſt ſmell, as whole 
as poſſible, and the .greateſt care taken that it has not 
been expoſed to the air to pall and evaporate. The drink 
tea is made in China, and throughout the greateſt part of 
the Eaft, after the ſame maner as in Europe, by infuſtng 
the leaves in boiling - water, and drinking the infuſion 
hot. Indeed, wis ue, it is uſual to temper its bitterneſs 
with ſugar, of which the orientals uſe little or none. 
However, the Japaneſe are ſaid to prepare their liquor 
ſomewhat different, by pulveriſing it, and ſtirring the 
powder in hot water, drinking it as Europeans do coffee, 
The Chineſe are always making tea, eſpecially at meals, 
which is the chief treat wherewith they regale their 
friends. The moſt moderate take it at leaſt three times 
' a day, others ten times, or more; and yet it is com- 
puted the conſumption of tea among the Engliſh and 
Dutch is as great in proportion as among the Orientals ; 
though, in France, the uſe of tea is much declined, and 
coffee is now become the prevailing liquor. | 
The properties of tea are ſtrangely controverted, and the 
eaſtern nations are altogether as much poſſeſſed with them 


as the Europeans; but it is perhaps becauſe imagination 


bears as great a ſway there as here. The reaſon. why 
the gout and ſtone are unknown in China, is aſcribed to 
the uſe of this plant; which is ſaid further to cure indi- 
geſtions of the ſtomach, to carry off a debauch, and to 
give new ſtrength for drinking ; as alſo to diſpel wind, 
and cure the vapours. | 
Sim, Pauli, phyſician to the King of Denmark, in an ex- 
preſs treatiſe on this plant, endeavours to ſhew, that 
theſe virtues aſcribed to it in the Eaſt are local, and hold 
not with the inhabitants of Europe. According to him, 
thoſe paſt their fortieth year ſhould never uſe it, as being 
too deſiccative; that tea has no other virtzes but thoſe 
of betony ; and adds, with Bauhin, that it is only a ſpe- 
cies of myrtle, found in Europe as well as the Indies, 
But this opinion is refuted by Pechlin, in a treatiſe of tea; 
where he maintains, that it is good to prevent ſcorbutic diſ- 
eaſes, and that its gentle aſtringent virtues ſtrengthen the 
tonic motions of the inteſtines ; but he blames the drink- 
ing it with milk, and eſpecially after a full meal, or after 
much wine, 
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By an aQt of the rith of Georgel. tea 
ported but from the place of ts wound.” — be ims 
merly exported from hence, or upon any * ugh for. 
upon forfeiture thereof. 1 Pretenee, 
By the 12th. of George I. tea ſeized, which 
ſold at a public ſale for 5 8. per pound, may be h 
| otherwiſe deſtroyed ; and the ſeizer reward 1 Wor 
commiſſioners ſhall. think fit, not EXCcedin p Ty the 
_ 2 8 19. fy 
y the 14th of George II. any dealers i 
dye, fabricate, or — eng * 2 lh 
leaves, or leaves of tea that have been uſed 5 
other tree, ſhrub, or plant, in imitation of Dug of any 
mix or dye ſuch leaves with Terra Japanica, ſus * al 
laſſes, clay, logwood, or any other ingredients % _-—_ 
rials, or ſhall fel], or expoſe to ſale, or have 1 
poſſeſſion any ſuch leaves, are to forfeit 101, wy their 
pound weight. "ery 
The ſmuggling of tea being a great detriment to the pub. 
lic revenue, an act of parliament was paſſed in Fl 
for reducing this duty to one-half what it wa; ke 
which brought a great increaſe to the revenue : for Fo. 
fore this period, the tea-revenue had been graduall 7 . 
ing from 200, ooo J. a year to about 140 0001, * 
laſt ſum aroſe from about 600,000 lb. weight only of 5 
being all that then paid duty: but, ſince the ad * 
ſtate of the tevenue ſtands thus: 1 


c annot de 


Ib. of tea, Exciſe. Cuſtom. 
1746, 1,990,000 200,000 238, ooo 
1747, 2,000,000 210, ooo 28, ooo 
1748, 2,600,002 280,000 5o, ooo—Ilere con- 
1749, 2,700,000 280,000 Fo, ooo menced ie 


cave 


1750, . 2,700,000 280,050 50,000 5 Her at. gl 
1751, 2, 800, co 310, oo 58,000 diy goods uſed 
1752, J,0c0,000 315, co 58, ooo Lend 
1753s 3.200, 0 325,000 58, ooo comn 
In 8 years 20,900,c00 2. 200, ooo 380, coo ral. 
380, ooo being 
n agen the e⸗ 
L. 2, 5 80, ooo total exciſe and cuſtom; The 1 
So that deduQting 1,120,000 l. from this total for tigt "ary 
years, at 140,000 l. per annum, the revenue has bene- of the 
fited by this act 1, 460, ooo l. in eight years, excepting Aerial 
only the 5 per cent, on dry goods, which took place un lenſes 
1747. | ftritn 
TEAZEL, or Fullers thiftle, A plant ufed by the fuller long t 
cloth-workers, and ſtocking-weavers. See Fuller. time, 
TECCALIS. A weight uſed in the kingdom of Pegu, ſaved, 
where 100 teccalis make about 40 ounces avoirdupois. by the 
TEES. A river which riſes on the confines of Cumiet- Tele 
land ; and running eaſtward, divides the county of Dur- eve, b. 
ham from Yorkſhire, falling into the German fea be. all Rar: 


low Stockton. 2 
TAGAPATAN. A port-town of the Hither Indi, i 
Aſia, lying in 76 deg. of E. lon. and 8 deg. of N. l. 
near Comorin, the moſt ſouthern promontory of that pe 
ninſula, 80 miles ſouth of Cochin, and 160 miles N. M. 
of Columbo in Ceylon, where the Dutch hate & lace 


tory. : a, tor's « 
TEIRCE. The third part of a pipe of wine, containing the (ai 
gallons. arack the c 
TELA. A kind of coin, or rather à gold mel * and Tal 
at the coronation of every Perſian King, and d * The ta 
among the people; being of the ſame weight wy = mb; 
German gold ducats ; but of no currency in comme s Ceputy x 
and worth more or leſs, purſuant to their ſearch J other w 
the deſire of perſons for them; though there are © The tell 
las ſtruck in the beginning of every new yer w_ beſides tl 
TELARSKI-Bielki. A ſort of very white . = for the d 
from Siberia, and ſome other Ruſſian territories, || ELLICE 
extraordinary ſize ; being much eſteemed by | : 2 iu the H 
vites, who reſerve them almoſt all for the Wa we *2. of N 


and uſe of their ſovereign : however, ſevel 


ſort paſs into China. a 
TELESCOPE. An optical inſtrument, c 
veral glaſſes, or lenſes, fitted into 2 tube; us 1 


4 


9 


0 oF Or 
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zeds are ſeen as if nigh at hand. In tele- 
mote 28 or glaſs, turned towards the object, is 
led the object-glaſs, and that next the eye the eye- 
1 s; though, if he teleſcope conſiſts of more than two 
gl rh all but that next the object, are called eye-glaſles. 
— -nvention of the teleſcope is one of the nobleſt and 
& uſeful theſe ages have to boaſt of; by means 
. the wonders of the heavens are diſcovered to us, 
= ftronomy brought to A degree of perfection, of 
which former ages could have no notion. 
The diſcovery is rather owing to chance than to thought; 
ſo that we are rather indebted to the good fortune of the 
diſcoverer, than to his {kill or ability : on which account 
i concerns us the leſs to know who it was firit diſcovered 
this admirable invention. It is certain it muſt be caſual, 
ſeeing the theory it depends upon was not then known. 
However, none of the firſt artificers made teleſcopes 
hove a foot and a half; it being Marius in Germany, and 
Gilileo in Italy, who firſt made long ones, fit for cele- 
ſtial obſervations. 8 
Teleſe pes are of various kinds, diſtinguiſhed by the 
number of their lenſes or gi-fles, and denomin ted from 
their particular uſes 3 as the terreſtrial or land teieſcope, 
the celeſtial or aſtronomical teleſcope 3 to which may 
he added, the Galilean or Dutch teleſcope, the reflecting 
teleſcope, and the aerial teleicope. Galileos', or the Dutch 
teleſcope, conſiſts of a convex objeCt-glaſs, and a con- 
cave e\e-glaſs z which, of all others, is the moſt ancient 
form, being the only kind made by the inventors Galileo 
and Huypens. 
Aftroumical teleſcope, conſiſts of an object- glaſs and eye- 
glaſs, both convex 3 and has its name from being wholly 
uſed in aſtronomical obſervations. 
Land-teleſcupe, or day-tele,cope, of more than two lenſes, 
commonly of a convex objeEt-glaſs, and three convex 
eye · glaſſes; or a teleſcope that exhib'ts objects, yet dif- 
ferent from that of Galileo; which has its name from 
being uſed to view objects in the day-time, on or about 
the earth. | 
The reſecting teliſcope, inſtead of lenſes, conſiſts chiefly 
of mirrors, and exhibits remote objects by reflection in- 
ſtead of refraction; which inſtrument is the invention 
cf the great Sir Iſaac Newton. 
Arial teleſcope, is a kind of aſtronomical inſtrument, the 
lenſes whereof are uſed without a tube. However, in 
ſtrictneſs, this is rather a particular manner of mounting 
long teleſcopes for celeſtial obſervations in the night- 
time, whereby the trouble of long unwieldy tubes is 
lared, than any particular kind of teleſcope, contrived 
by the great Huygens. 
Teleſeoptal flars, are ſuch as are not viſible by the naked 
te, but diſcoverable only by the help of a teleſcope; 
. — leſs than the 6th magnitude being teleſcopic to a 
ladung eye. 
ELLE.” See Tael. 
SELLER. An officer in the exchequer ; of which there 
ae four; whoſe buſineſs is to receive all monies due to 
ne crown, and thereupon to throw down a bill through 
be into the tally-court, where it is received by the au- 
* clerks, who attend there to write the words of 
the ſaid bill on a tally, and then deliver it to be entered 


by the clerk of . 
ini Tally of the pells, or his clerk. See Exchequer, 


bs tally is then ſplit or cloven by the two deputy- 
ou erlains, who have their ſeals; whilſt the ſenior 
eputy reads the o 
her with the other two clerks. 4 


10 tellers places are in the King's gift ; and they have, 
* » their Chief clerks, or deputy, four other clerks, 
| the diſpa 


tch of buſineſs. 

RRY. A port-town on the Malabar coaſt, 
ſituated in 75 deg. of E. lon. and 12 
Hat. 30 miles north of Calicut ; having an Eng- 

ſubject to Bombay. 

G. A weight uſed fat Anjengo, on the Mala- 
» 1 India; being 16 lb. avoirdupois. 

10 A liquid meaſure uſed at Mocha in Arabia: 


Cn 
18 


„ > make the teeman, and each memeeda is 3 
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ne part, and the junior examines the 


TER 


TEMIN. A term in the Levant for the French pieces of 


5 tols; which, at the requeſt of the French ambaſla- 
dor, were cried down at Conſtantinople, upon account 
of their adulteration by other Europeans. 

TEMPERING, in the mechanic arts. The preparing of 
ſteel and iron ſo as to render them more compact, hard, 
and firm, or even more ſoft and pliant, according to the 
reſpeCtive occaſions. See Iron, and Steel. 
Theſe metals are tempered by plunging them, while 
red hot, in ſome liquor prepared for the purpoſe ; ſome- 
times pure water is uſed for that purpoſe z and, in effect, 
lockſmiths and blackſmiths ſcarce ever uſe any other: 
ſometimes a compolition of various juices or liquors is 
uſed, which differs according to the manner and expe- 
rience of the workman ; ſuch as vinegar, mouſe-car wa- 
ter, nettle, or Spaniſh raddiſh water, the water vozing, 
from br-:ken glaſſes, ſoot, ſalt, oil, diſtuled wine, and 
ſal armoniac. Jo harden and temper Englſh, Flemiſh, 
and Swedith ſteel, you muſt give them a prett\ high heat; 
then ſuddenly quench them in water to make tem hard; 
but Spaniih and Venice ſteel requires only a blood-red 
heat before it is quenched. 
If the ſteel is brittle, or too hard for an edge-tool, let 
it down by rubbing a piece oi griaottone or whetitone 
hard upon the rock, to take off the ſcuf ; then brighten, 
or heat it in the fire; and, as it grows Hotter, you will 
ſee the colour change by degrees, co:uing firſt to a ſtraw, 
or light goldiſh colour, then to a va: ker goldiſh colour, 
and at laſt to a blue colour. The light gold «olour is 
for files, cold chiſſels, and punches, to cut or punch iron 
and. ſteel; the dark gold colour for punches to uſe on 
braſs, copper, or the like; and the blue colour gives 
the temper for ſprings. 

TENBY. A port town of Perabrokeſhire, ſituated in 4 


deg. 45 min. of W. lon. and 51 deg. 40 min. of N. 


lat. on the Briſtol channel, 8 miles eaſt of Pembroke. 

TENDER, in a legal ſenſe, ſignifies as much as to offer, 
or endcavour the performance of any thing, in order to 

ſave the penalty or forfeiture incurred by non-pe: formance. 
Thus, to tender rent, is to offer it at the time and place 
where and when it ought to be paid; which will fave 
the condition for that time, though the landlord refuſe to 
accept it, | 

TENDER, in the ſea-language, is a veſſel attending on ſome 
other larger and more conliderable ones. See Heat. 

TENEDOS. One of the ſmalleſt iſlands of the Turkiſh 
Archipelago, ſituated in 27 deg. of E. lon. and 39 veg. 
30 min. of N. lat. near the coaſt of the Leſſer Aſia, a 
little weſt-of the ruins of Troy. 

TENERIF. One of the largeſt of the Canary iſlands, 
ſituated in 17 deg. of W. and 28 deg. of N. lat. in the 
Atlantic ocean, 350 miles weſt of Morocco in Africa. 
See Canary iſlands. 

TENT, among vintners. A ſort of rich red Spaniſh wine. 

TENTER. A machine uſed in the cloth-manufiQory, to 
ſtretch out the pieces of cloth and ſtuff, or only to make 
them even, and ſet them ſquare, 

This machine is uſually about four feet and a half high, 
and for length exceeds that of the longeſt piece of cloth; 
conſiſting of ſeveral long ſquare pieces of wood, placed 
like thoſe which form the barriers of a manege, but ſo as 
the lower croſs-picce of wood may be raiſed or lowered, 
as is found requiſite, to be fixed at any height, by means 
of pins. Along the croſs- pieces, both the upper and un- 
der one, are hooked nails, called tenter-hooks, driven 
in from ſpace to ſpace. 

TEPIS. A cotton and ſilk ſtuff manufactured in the 
Faſt Indies; being from five to ſeven ells in length, and 
2-3ds in breadth. 

TERCERA. One of the largeſt of the Azores, or Weſ— 
tern iſlands, I ing in 28 deg. of W lon. and 39 dey. of 
N. lat. in the Atlantic ocean, almoſt in the mid-way be- 


tween the continents of Europe and America, See 
Azores. 


TERINDANNES. A muſlin, or fine cotton cloth, 
brought from the Eaſt Indies, particularly from Ben- 


gal z the pieces being 16 ells in length, and 3-4ths in 
breadth, 


TERKI. A port-town of Circaſſia, in Aſia, Granted in 
9 N 52 deg. 
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52 deg. of E. lon. and 


river of the ſame name, near the Caſpian 


north of Derbent, and 140 ſouth of Aſtracan. 
TERNATE.- Th 


deg. of E. lon. and 1 deg. 
weſt of the iſland of Gilolo, 
iſland of Celebes, or Macaſſar; being in poſſeſſion of the 
Dutch. See Moluccas. 


TERRA a Terra. Galleys, and other veſſels, are ſaid to 
So terra à terra, when they never go far from the coaſt. 


| TERRA DEL FOG An iſland of South America, 
| bounded by the ſtraits of Ma 


= | the Atlantic ocean, on the eaſt; and b 
| on the ſouth and we 


baſe whereof is the ſtrait of 


and 57 deg. 30 min, of 8. 
lat. This is the moſt ſouthern cape Or promontory of 


to that ſtrait. Terra del F ogo is a 


country, the tops of the mountain 
| covered with ſnow. There are ſo 


the coaſt, where ſhips may lie ſecu 


mountainous, woody 
s being almoſt always 


mantle they make of the ſi 


ins of animals, and à cap of 
feathers : they live in little 


huts, which they make with 


news of animals, or the fibres of the bark 


heir country ſeems to have little in it 
reigners to ſettle zmong them; at leaſt the Europeans 
have thought fit, hitherto, to ! 


tural liberty, as well as the natives of the Oppoſite con- 
tinent of Patagonia, See Spaniſh America. 
TERRA FIRMA, in geography, is uſed for a continent, 


in contra-diſtinion to iſlands. See Continent, 
TERRA FIRMA, is l 


Spaniſh America. 
TERRA MERITA, in Latin Cu 
of the Indies, Malabar, and 
ſerves for dying yellow, 
and without, and like 


rcuma, called alſo ſaffron 
Babylon, is a root which 
being of that colour both within 
ginger in figure and thickneſs ; 
its leaves are broad, long, and Steen, with flowers like 

f blades of corn. 


It is brought from the Eaſt Indies, and the iſland of Ma- 


dagaſcar; but it ſhould be choſen thick, new, reſinous, 
hard to be broken, 


heavy, and not worm: eaten. 
IERRAQUEOUS. An epithet given to our globe or 
earth, conſidered as co 


ater, which 
together conſtitute one maſs, 


lances the ſouthern; and the America 


counterpoiſe to the Eurepean, African, 
cean, 


TERRA SAPONARIA, is the Latin name for a kind of 


glazed earth, which may ſerve inſtead of ſoap for the 
ſcowering of wool. | 


TERRA SIGILLATA 


Terra Sigillata. 


TERRIS et caralli; tentis ultra debitum levatum. A writ 


judicial, ſor the reſtoring lands or goods to a debtor, 
who is diſtrained beyond the quantity of the debt. 
E. 


POrt-town of the United Netherlands, 


n continent is a 
and Aſiatic. See 


» Called alſo Lemnian earth, See 


43 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. on a 


ſea; being the E. lon. and 51 de 
frontier-town of the Ruſſians againſt Perſia, 100 miles 


Molucca or ſtates have lately. d 
Clove iſlands, in the Indian ſeas, i 


. * iat 
here is a juſt equipoiſe TRV TON order. A military religious order of kni! 
or balance of the whole globe. Thus t 


dleburg, once ſubject to the 


deprived him of it, 
TESCARET, or 79 | 


port-towns, particularly 
given by the cuſtomhouſe 


t . 
h C ; by Virtue of ho 
ar roughout the eu, 
the farm, or diſtrict, here they have paid ; re 
they are to Pay new duty. * 
» among chemiſts and refiners. Th 


e 
pel, or coppel, an inſtrument uſed in t 
gold and ſilver. ä * 


TESTACEOUS, in natural hiſtory, epi 
a ſpecies of fiſh, which are covered with x 
tell, as tortoiſes, oyſters, * SeeFg 

In ſtriftneſs, however, teſtaceous is only a 


* 
whoſe ſtrong and thick ſhells are entire, nd of. 6 
thoſe which are ſoft, thin, En 


th and conſiſt of f. 
Jointed, as the lobſter, being called Po line OY 

ut, in medicine, all Preparations of 
ſtances of the like kind, 


ſuch are powders of Crabs eyes and claw 
pearl, Dr, Quincy, and others, ſuppoſe the virtue of a 
teſtaceous powders to be alike ; that they ſeldom or Never 


t that the chief of their aQion i 
3 IN Which caſe they ar 


great like of Peru in America, mor 
ſituated in the Province 


als lake being eſteemed 
h America, 


f 

R ſilver coin of Italy : the teſtoon of V 

enice is 648 pichilis, or 1 8. $1534, ſterling ; that of ſ. 
aples is. 120 quatrins, or 1 8. 4d. ſterling; that off it 
ome is 96 quatrins, or 1s. 6 d. ſterling ; that of ho. e2 
logna is 180 quatrins, or 18. 64. erling ; and that of M 
enoa is 360 deniers, or 1 5. 35d. ſterling, Br 
But the teſtoon is alſo a ſilver coin of Portugal, being - far 
100 rees, or 63d, ſterling ; and 48 teſtoons make the ne: 
moidore, or 1 J. 7 8. ſterling, wh 
TETUAN, town of the empire of Morocco in Africa col 
ſituated in 6 deg. 35 min. of W. lon. and; 5 deg. 40 fort 
min. of N. lat. | 


about 60 miles S. E. of Tangier, $ mile 
from the bay of Tetuan, Juſt within the ſtraits of Gib 
raltar. See Morocco. 


TEUTONIC, Something belonging to the Teutonez, 

ancient people of Germany, inhabiting chiefly along t 
coafts of the German occan. 
EUTONIC language, is the ancient language of German 
which is ranked among the mother-tongues, and nd 
called the German or High Dutch ; being Ciſtinguilt 
into Upper and Lower. The Upper has two _ 
dialects 1. The Scandian, Dan ſh, or perhaps Gut 0 
to which belong the languages ſpoke in Denmark, * 
den, Norway, and Iceland 2. The Saxon; 7 I 
belong the ſeveral languages of the Engliſh, 17 
Friſian, and thoſe on the north of the Elbe. To 


Lower belong the Low Dutch and Flemiſh, fk 
through the Netherlands. 


eſtabliſhed to « ards the cloſe of the 12th D 
thus called becauſe conſiſting principally of Germ 
wh it the (il 
88 was maſter of all Pruſſia, e 2 
of Elbing, Marienbourg, Thorn, Dantzic I 
berg, and ſome others. As the order pus . p 10 
knights took more ſtate on them; and - 2 7 
of friars, brothers, as at firſt, would wy 1 
Though the grand maſter, Conrade 5 oo 05 
ſteine, oppoſed this innovation, his weber 
allerod not only approved it, but Pony” 1 
be treated with honours only rendered ST 
princes, Diviſions being got into the 5 


THE 


heir advantage of them; for the Pruſ+- 
of Poland mari pea after ſeveral wars between the 
has CY the Poles, the former yielded to King Ca- 
knights e Upper Pruſſia, and did homage to him for the 
_ Laſtly, at the time of the reformation, Albert 
— of Brandenburgh, then grand maſter, becoming 
Lutheran, renounced the dignity of grand maſter, diſ- 
4 the commanderies, and drove the knights out of 
4 moſt of the knights followed bis example, and 
: reformation ; the reſt transferring - the ſeat 
embracec — to Margentheim, or Marendal, in Fran- 
of their orde argen Wal 
conia, which they (till retaio. They there elected Wal- 
Cromberg their grand maſter, formed a proceſs 
inſt Albert, and the Emperor put him to the ban of 
2 ire. The order, however, could never recover 
* — - but are now little more than the ſhadow 
- — they formerly were, having only three or four 
"mmanderics, ſcarce ſufficient for = —— ſub- 
the grand maſter and the knights. 
Mx. "An ian of Holland, ſituated in 4 deg. 25 
min of E. lon. and 53 deg. 12 min. of N. lat. at the 
entrance of the Zuyder ſea, parted from the continent 
of Holland by a narrow channel, through which moſt 
ſhips bound for Amſterdam paſs. See United Provinces, 
TEXTURE, properly denotes the arrangement and cohe- 
fon of ſeveral lender bodies or threads interwoven, or 
entangled among each other, as in cloths, ſtuffs, and 
webs of ſpiders. 
TMA. APA TRA, called ſometimes Malabatrum, is 
the leaf of a tree, which grows in the Eaſt Indies, and en- 
ters the eompoſition of the theriaca. 
THAMES. A great navigable river of England, com- 
poſed chiefly of the rivers Ifis and Thame ; of which the 
ls is much the larger, and runs the longer courſe, 
riſing on the confines of Glouceſterſhire, a little ſouth- 
weſt of Cirenceſter, and at Lechlade becomes navigable ; 
from whence it continues its courſe north-eaſt to Oxford, 
where it receives the Charwell; from Oxford it runs 
ſouth-eaſt to Abington, and thence to Dorcheſter, where 
it receives the 'I'hame, and continues its courſe ſouth- 
eaſt by Wallingford to Reading; after which it viſits 
Marlow and Windſor, and from thence runs eaſt by 
Brentford and Richmond to London; continuing the 
fame courſe to the ſea, and receiving the river Medway 
near the mouth of it. The Thame is but a ſmall river, 
which, riſing near Tring in. Hertfordſhire, croſſes the 
county of Bucks, and falls into the Ifis at Dorcheſter, be- 
fore which it is a ſmall unnavigable ſtream, 
THANET. A little iſland of Eaft Kent, formed by the 
branches of the river Stour and the ſea. 
THAPSIE. A plant of an extraordinary acrimonious 
nature, which only enters violent remedies ; and is of 
two ſorts, white and black. The white has leaves like 
fennel, with yellow flowers, and a broad ſeed : it is alſo 
called grey turbit ; and fraudulent apothecaries ſubſtitute 
it in the place of the real turbit. The black is different 
only in colour from the white. See Turbit. 
THELONIUM, fignifies toll. See Toll. | 
Breve eſſendi quieti de thelonio, is a writ lying for the ci- 
Uzens of a city, or burgeſſes of a town, that have a 
charter or preſcription to free them from toll, againſt the 
offcers of any town or market, who would conſtrain 
them to pay it, contrary to the grant or preſcription. 
THERIACA, in medicine, A name given by the ancients 
to various compoſitions, eſteemed good againſt poiſons ; 
but now chiefly reſtrained to what, by way of diſtinc- 
ton, is called theriaca andromachi, or Venice treacle ; 
which is a compound of no leſs than 64 drugs, prepared, 
Pulverized, and reduced, by means of honey, into a liquid 
elcctuary; the baſis, or foundation of the compoſition, 
eing viper's fleſh. M. Charas has wrote a particular 
ory of the animals, plants, and minerals, enterin 
me compoſition of this remedy, which is found ſove- 
e120 againſt the bites of venomous beaſts, and in the wind- 
colic 3 being alſo uſed in intermitting fevers, and in Caſes 
{<quiring perſpiratives and diaphoretics ; alſo in continual 
cvere, eſpecially ſuch as are malignant, and where the 
Pulſe is low and ticking; in the ſmall pox, and meaſles : 


TH O 


and, as moſt of the ingredients thereof are very hot, it 
is proper to be given in diſeaſes, where the natural heat 
is weak and languid. Andromachus, Nero's phyſician, 
paſſes for the inventor of theriaca; at leaſt it was he 
who gave the firſt deſcription thereof in elegiac verſes; 
his ſon did the ſame in proſe, and Democrates in iambic. 
Anciently the treacle made at Venice had all the reputa- 


tion; and many people ſtill retain the ancient prejudice : 


but it is now prepared at Montpelier, Patis, and London, 
with as much advantage as at Venice, 

There is another vulgar kind of theriaca, called dia- 
te//aron ; becauſe only conſiſting of four ingredients. 
Treacle-water, and treacle- vinegar, are found good pre- 
ſervatives againſt putrid air, whether by being only ſmelt, 
or rubbing the wriſts, temples, and noſe therewith. 


THERMOMETER. An inſtrument ſhewing, or rather 


meaſuring, the increaſe and decreaſe of the heat and cold 
of the air. 


THERMOSCO?E. An inſtrument ſhewing the changes 


happening in the air, with reſpect to heat and cold. 


THIMELA. A plant, whoſe root is ranked among the 


number of medicinal drugs, 

The leaves of the thimela are green, thick, and gluti- 
nous, not unlike thoſe of the olive-tree ; and it produces 
a fruit of the bigneſs of a grain of pepper, which is 


green at hiſt, and of a beautiful red when ripe. Its root 


is light, and fibrous, reddiſh on the outſide, and white 
within; of an agreeable taſte when firſt put into the 
mouth, but cauſtic, and exceeding hot, when it remains 
there for ſome time. It is uſed in France for purging the 


head, and drawing off defluxions from the eyes; but the 
beſt ſort is that of Languedoc. 


THISTLE. A name common to ſeveral plants ; whoſe 


flowers conſiſt of ſeveral little, longiſh, narrow leaves, 
ranged cloſe together in a ſort of head; and whoſe proper 
leaves are uſually ſquammoſe and prickly ; but the moſt 
known of theſe plants is the bleſſed thiſtle. See Fuller. 


THLAPSI. A plant, which grows in the ſouthern pro- 


vinces of France; being of two ſorts ; one riſing about 


a foot in height, whoſe leaves are of a deep blue; the 


flowers white, and the ſeed yellow, bordering upon red : 
the other has not ſo high a ſtalk ; but, in all other re- 


ſpects, is like the firſt, except that its ſeed is entirely 


yellow. 

The ſeed of the thlapſi of the ficſt kind, which ſhould be 
choſen new, clean, reddiſh, ſharp, and poignant, is pro- 
per for medicine; for, when pulveriſed, and taken faſt- 


ing, it is reputed ſovereign for diſſolving the ſtone in the 


bladder, curing the gout, and cxpelling coagulated blood 
in the breaſt or flomach, 


THOMAS, St. An iſland in the Atlantic ocean, fituated 


under the equator, in 8 deg. of E. lon. 240 miles N. W. 
of the city of Loango in Africa ; and, with four other ad- 


jacent iſlands, is ſubject to the King of Portugal; all of 


which furniſh ſhipping with water and proviſions as they 
paſs by; but are not conſiderable on any other account. 
The iſland of St. Thomas, which the negroes of the 
coaſt of Africa call Poncas, took its name from the dif- 
covery the Portugueſe made of it, towards the middle of 


the 16th century, on St. Thomas's day. 
The ſituation of St. Thomas, though under the line, ap- 


peared ſo commodious to the Dutch for the commerce of 
Angola, and the other neighbouring coaſts, that they 
twice made themſelves maſters of it, firſt in 1610, and 


next in 1641; but they could not maintain themſelves. 


there, and were obliged to abandon it to the Portugueſe, 
after laying the iſland deſolate with fire and ſword. The 
Portugueſe were the firſt who inhabited and cultivated 
St. Thomas; but at preſent the negroes exceed them in 


number, and could eaſily poſſeſs themſelves of the iſland, 


had not their natural cowardice, and habitude to ſlavery, 
rendered them incapable of ſuch an enterprize. 

Sugar canes and ginger grow there as well as in any other 
part of the world, and make the principal object of the 


interior commerce of the iſland ; for the harveſt of both, - 


notwithſtanding the great heats, never fail once a month. 


There are 45 or 50 ſugar-mills, which have each their 
month for working; and, from all the iſlands, are ex- 
I 


ported 
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ported yearly for Portugal, about a hundred thouſand 
arobes of ſugar,” each arobe weighing 32 lb. avoudu- 

is. 

he other merchandiſe of the growth or manufacture of 
the iſland are ſeveral cotton ſtuffs fit for the negro- coaſt 
trade ; fruits, particularly that called cola, which is a kind 
of nut reſembling the taſte of a cheſnut, and bartered 
with great profit in the kingdoms of Angola and Congo. 
The European merchandiſe brought by the Portugueſe 
to St. Thomas, are Dutch and Rouen linens, threads of 
all colours, ſerges, filk ſtockings, Leyden camblets, 
Niſmes ſerges, hatchets, and other iron utenſils, ſalt, oil 
of olives, copper veſlels, pitch, and tar, cordage, ſugar- 
mills, brandy, all ſorts of diſtilled liquors, Canary wine, 
olives, capers, flour, butter, and cheeſe. 
Beſides the great iſland, ſome pilots give the general 
name of the iſlands of St. Thomas, to ſeveral other iſlands, 
which are very near, and even others at a good diſtance. 
Of theſe iſlands, the principal are Prince's iſland, Fer- 
nando-Po, Aſcenſion, Anaboa or Anabon, and even St. 
Helen, though at a conſiderable diſtance. 
As to the four firſt, they have little trade ; fand the ſhips, 
on their way to the Eaſt Indies, put in there only for 
water and wood, or the fiſhing of turtle, when they want 
proviſions, or have a great many fick aboard ; though 
Anaboa may be excepted, where the Portugueſe eſta- 
bliſhed a trade in the cotton, which they gather there in 
abundance; as alſo in hogs, veniſon, fowls, and ſeveral 
excellent fruits, as oranges, lemons, citrons, figs, cocos, 
and ananas; to which may be added, millet, and Turky 
corn. 

St. THoMas, is alſo a city of India, on the coaſt of Co- 
romandel, 3 miles ſouth of Fort St. George, ſituated in 
80 deg. of E. lon. and 13 deg. of N. lat. ſubject to 
Portugal. 

St. Thomas. See Daniſh America. 

THORA. A plant, which grows on the higheſt moun- 
tains, and is a kind of aconite, whoſe poiſon is very 
dangerous. Its leaves are long, firm, and indented, 
ſupported by very ſlender ſtalks; and its flowers are of 
a yellow colour, compoſed only of four leaves. 


Nature has prepared for it a counterpoiſon in another 


kind of aconite, called, upon account of its ſpecific pro- 
perty, anthora ; whoſe root has two ſhort diviſions, very 
bitter, white within, brown without, and fibrous. Its 
ſtalk riſes about two feet in height, its leaves reſemble 
the claws of a lark, and its lowers a head covered with 
a helmet; its ſeeds being blackiſh, and wrinkled, in- 
cloſed within membranous pods. 

The anthora, beſides its ſpecific virtue againſt thora, is 
reputed ſovereign againſt the biting of mad dogs, and 
the colic. 


 THORNEY 7#/land, is an iſland ſituated in a bay of the 


Eaſt channel, between Chicheſter and Portſmouth: 
THOULON, or Toulon. A port-town of Provence in 
France, ſituated in 6 deg. of E. lon. and 43 deg. 5 
min. of N. lat. on a bay of the Mediterranean fea, 400 
miles S. E. of Paris, 25 miles S. E. of Marſeilles, and 
80 miles S. W. of Nice. This is the moſt ſecure and 
capacious harbour of any port in France, where the lar- 
geſt ſhips of the royal navy are built and ſtationed : there 
are vaſt magazines of all manner of naval ſtores, and 
timber for ſhipping, with fine docks and yards for the 
fitting out and furniſhing ſhips of war. See France. 
THOULOSE, or Toul:ſe. A city of France, capital of 
the province of Languedoc, lying in 1 deg. 5 min. of 
E. lon. and 43 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on the river Ga- 
ronne, 90 miles W. of the Mediterranean, 60 N. of the 
Pyrenees, and 300 S. of Paris. See France. 
THREAD. Small twine, of flax, wool, or filk, ſpun or 
twiſted together, for making cloth and ſtuffs, and for 
ſewing things together. See Gold and Silver thread, 
Flax, and Hemp. 
THRYLING. A ſmall money, uſed at Hamburgh, 48 
of which make the ſchilling Lubs, or 13 d. ſterling ; and 
1536 make the dollar, or 3s. ſterling. 


THYME. A ſmall odoriferous herb, too well known to 
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require a deſcription z but a v 1; 
TIE 1 its leaves and 1 aun erte. 
BER. A great river of Italy, which r 
ſouth through the Pope's — — 44. 5 
and Orvietto; and having viſited Rome Fa; vg 
rin T” at Oſtia, 15 miles below the cit 0 
a name given to gold duſt j i 
I oaſts of Africa. l g ben Pare of the 
TIBOSE. One of the rupees current in | 
ritories, worth the rey of the — Mogul, 
makes about 18. 3d. ſterling. 
1 - ſilver coin, ſtruck and current 
om of Siam, weighin drams 2 
_ 18. {0 Selig. g * 
he tical is: alſo a weight uſed in the f ; 
weighing exactly as much as the tical —_—_ Fs 
meſe call it baat, the word tical being Chineſe We: 
TICKET. A note, piece of coin, metal, or the lle. 
made as not to be eaſily counterfeited; by which * 5 
ſon is admitted to ſee a comedy, tragedy, ball, Oer; 
or the like; alſo to receive money for ſervice dots 
ſhipboard : alſo a label to put on goods, and wag 
money, to know the value, quantity, or ſort : likewiſe 
a piece of ſtamped ſilver, worn by the licenſed porters in 
the city of London, that, if they ſhould go away with 
any parcel of money, goods, or parcels, with which 
are entruſted, upon application to their proper office 
their ſureties ſhall be obliged to make good the dana. 
ſo that it does not exceed 300 l. See — 1 
TIDE, or Tides. Two periodical motions of the water 
of the ſea, called alſo the flux and reflux, or ebb ani 
flow. See Flux. 
When the motion of the water is againſt the wind, it i 
called a windward tide ; when wind and tide go the (ame 
way, leeward tide; and when it runs very ſtrong, iti 
called a tide-gate. 
To tide over, or up into any place, is to go in withthe 
tide, either ebb or flood, as long as it laſts ; then to ſtay 
at anchor all the time of the contrary tide, and thus w 
ſet in again with the return of the next tide. It is {aid ty 
flow tide and half-tide, when the tide runs three hours 
in the offing longer than it does by the ſhore ; but by 
longer, they do not mean more hours, only, that if it 
is high water aſhore at 12, it will not be ſo in the d. 
fing till 3. If it ebb and flow longer, they ſay it run 
half-tide and half-quarter. When the moon is inthe fit 
and third quarter, that is, when ſhe is new and full, the 
tides are high and ſwift, and called ſpring-tides; when 
ſhe is in the ſecond and laſt quarter, the tides are loyer 
and flower, and called neap-tides. 
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A table, ſhewing, by the moon's age, the time of high wir i 3 
at ſome of the principal ports in Great britain. 4 
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Phenomena of the LIDEs. The ſea is obſerved to flow, for 
certain hours, from ſouth towards north; in which mo- 
tion or flux, laſting about fix hours, the ſea gradually 
ſwells; ſo that entering the mouths or rivers, it drives 
back the river-waters towards their heads or ſprings. 
After a continual flux of fix hours, the ſea ſeems to reſt 
for about a quarter of an hour; when it begins to 
eb or retire back again from north to ſouth for ſix hours 
more; in which time the water ſinks, and the rivers re- 
ſume their natural courſe. After a ſeeming pauſe of a 
quarter of an hour, the ſea again begins to flow as before, 
and thus alternately : ſo does the ſea ebb twice a day, and 
flow 25 oiten ; but not in the ſame hours thereof. Now, 
12 hours 50 minutes is a lunar day; that is, the moon 


by 50 minutes. So that the ſca flows as often as the 
moon paſſes the merician, both the arch above, and that 
below the horizon; and ebbs as often as ſhe paſl's the 
horizon, both the eaſtern and weſtern point thercof. 

This further agreement is found between the moon and 
the ſea, that the tides, though conſtant, are not equal ; 
but are greateſt, when the moon is in conjunction, ot op- 


Lafily, thoſe tides are the greateſt, which happen in the 
| new and full moon, at the times of the equinoxes. The 
| ſame things are obſerved throughout moſt of the coaſls 
| of Europe; only the tides are fo much the leſs, and hap- 
pen the later, as the coaſts are more northerly, Theſe 
| phenomena of the tides are admirably accounted for 
| from the principle of gravitation. All required to their 
olution is, that the earth and moon, and every particle 
1 thereof, mutually gravitate towards each other. 


5 this to be the occalion of tides : It, ſays he, the earth 
1 — ceaſed to attract its waters towards itſelf, all the wa- 
= ter of the ocean would riſe and flow into the moon; 
. the ſphere of the moon's attraction extends to our 
= cath, and draws up the water.” Thus thought Kep- 
ber, in his /atrod. ad Theor, Mart. ; and his ſurmiſe, for 
das then no more, is now abundantly verified by Dr. 
W *:24'cy, from the Newtonian Principles. 

n effect, there are two tides every day from the action 
the tun, as there are in the lunar day from that of 
be mocn, all governed by the ſame laws; only thoſe 
A cauſed by the ſun are much leſs than thoſe of the moon; 
cane though the ſun is ten thouſand times bigger than 
3 dif tne earth and the moon, yet he is at ſo immenſe a 
3 ee my the earth's diameter bears no proportion 
y "352 Aeg the different tides depending on the par- 
r of the ſun and moon are not diſtinguiſhed, 
=, rounded. The lunar tide is ſomewhat changed 
[+ * action of the ſun; and this change varies every 
E- % lealon of the inequality of the natural and lunar 
E bo: the 2 tides about the equinoxes ariſe from the 
Wit. (2, on eing in the equincctial, and thoſe about 
_ from the ſun and moon being in the tro- 
= > for this reaſon, thoſe greateſt tides about the equi- 


Graveſend, Dundee, 


upon them for ſome time; for this reaſon the higheſt 


others, by which the tides are propagated, there ariſes a 


paſſes the meridian of the eaith later and later each day 


| polition to the ſun, and leaſt when in quadrature thereto. 


he ingenious Kepler indecd, long ago, conjectured 


water is ſtagnant; yet, with the moon's declination, 


tropical ſigns; only with this difference, that when the 


water at moon-riſing: but, on the contrary, the moon 
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noxes are greater than thoſe about the ſolſtices; ſince the 
greater the circle is, wherein the waters move, the 
greater is their agitation. And if the moon ſtood {till 
in the pole, the ſwelling would become immoveable 
about the pole, and the high water be fixed therein. 

Since the tides are ſomewhat changed by the libration 
of the waters, which uſe to retain a motion impreſſed 


tides are not preciſely in the very conjunction and oppo- 
ſition of the moon, but two or three tides afterwards. 

Since the greateſt of the two tides happening in every 
diurnal revolution of the moon, is that wherein the moon 
is nearcſt the zenith, or nadir; for this reaſon, while the 
ſun is in the northern ſigns, the greater of the two diur- 
nal tides in our climates, is that ariſing from the mcon 
above the horizon ; for when the ſun is in the ſouthern 
ſigns, the greateſt is that ariſing from the moon below 
the horizon. 
Such would the tides regularly be, if the earth was co- 
vered with the ſea very deep ; but, by reaſon of the ſhoal- 
neſs of ſome places, and.the narrowneſs of the ſtraits in 


great diverſity in the effect, not to be accounted for, with- 
out an exact knowledge of all the circumſtances of the 
places, ſuch as the poſition of the land, and the breadth 
and depth of the channels. For a very flow and imper- 
ceptible motion of the whole body of water, where, for 
example, it is two miles deep, will be ſufficient to raiſe 
its ſurface 10 or 12 feet in a tide's time; whereas, if the 
ſame quantity of water was to be conveyed through a 
channel of 40 fathoms decp, it would require a very great. 
ſtream to etteEt it in ſo large inlets as are the channel of 
England, and the German ocean ; whence the tide is 
foun to ſet ſtrongeſt in thoſe places where the ſea grows 
nattoweſt, the ſame quantity of water being in that caſe 
to paſs through a ſmaller paſſage. This is moſt evident 
in the ſtraits between Portland, and Cape la Hogue in 
Normandy, where the tide runs like a fluice ; and would 
be yet more between Dover and Calais, if the tide coming 
round the ifland did not check it. And this force being 
once impreſſed upon the water, continues to carry it 
above the level of the ordinary height in the ocean, par- 
ticularly where the water meets a direct obſtacle, as it 
does in St. Maloes ; and where it enteis into a long chan- 
nel, which running far into the land, grows very ſtrait 
at its extremity, as it does in the Severn ſea at Chepſtow 
and Briftol. 

This ſhoalneſs of the ſea, and the concurrent continents, 
are the reaſons that, in the open ocean, high water is 
not at the time of the moon's appulſe to the meridian ; 
but always ſome hours after it, as is obſerved on all the 
weſtern coaſt of Europe and Africa, from Ireland to the 
Cape of Good Hope; in all which a ſouth-weſt moon 
makes high water; and the ſame is reported to hold in 
the weit of America. It would be endleſs to recount 
all the particular ſolutions, which are eaſy corollaries from 
this doctrine; as, why the lakes and leas, ſuch as the 
Caſpian ſea, the Mediterranean ſea, the Black ſea, and 
the Baltic, have no ſenſible tides? for lakes, having no 
communication with the ocean, can neither increaſe nor 
diminiſh their water, whereby to riſe and fall; and ſeas 
that communicate by ſuch narrow inlets, and are of ſo 
great an extent, cannot, in a few hours time, receive 
and empty water enough to raiſe or ſink their ſurface any 
thing ſenſibly. | FI 
To demonſtrate the excellency of this doctrine, the ex- 
ample of the tides in the port of "Tunking in China, 
which are ſo extraordinary, and different from all others, 
may ſuffice, In this port, there is but one flood and ebb 
in 24 hours ; and twice in each month, when the moon 
is near the equinoctial, there is no tide at all, but the 


there begins a tide, which is greateſt when ſhe is in the 


moon is to the northward of the equinoctial, it flows 
when ſhe is above the earth, and ebbs when ſhe is un- 
der, fo as to make high water at moon-ſetting, and low 


being to the ſouthward, makes high water at riſing, and 
9 0 5 low 


TIL 


the horizon. 
The cauſe of this odd appearance is ſuggeſted by Sir Iſaac 


: Newton, to ariſe from the concurrence of two tides ; the 


one propagated, in ſix hours, out of the greit South ſea, 
along the coaſt of China; the other out of the Indian 
ſea, from between the iſlands, in 12 hours, along the 
coaſts of Malacca and Camboya. The one of theſe tides 
being produced in north latitude is, as has been ſaid, 
greater, when the moon being to the north of the equa- 
tor, is above the earth, and leſs when ſhe is under the 
earth, The other of them, which is propagated by the 
Indian ſea, being raiſed in ſouth latitude, is greater 


when the moon declining to the ſouth is above the earth, 


and leſs when ſhe is under the earth. So that of theſe 
tides, alternately greater and leſſer, there comes always 
ſucceſſively two of the greater, and two of the leſſer to- 
gether every day; the high water falling always betwecn 
the arrival of the two greater floods, and the low water 
between the times of the arrival of the two leſſer floods: 
beſides, the moon coming to the equinoctial, and the 
alternate floods becoming equal, the tide ceaſes, and the 
water ſtagnates; but when ſhe has paſſed to the other 
ſide of the equator, thoſe floods, which in the former 
order were the leaſt, now becoming the greateſt, that 
which before was the time of the high water, now be- 
comes low water, and the converſe, So that the whole 
appearance of theſe ſtrange tides is, without any forcing, 
naturally deduced from theſe principles, and is a great 
argument for the certainty of the whole theory. 


TIDEWAITERS, or Tidemen. Certain officers .belong- 


ing to the cuſtomhouſe, appointed to watch or attend on 
ſhips coming from abroad, to ſee that nothing is landed 
till the cuſtoms be paid. See Cuſtom. 

They are thus called, becauſe they go aboard the ſhips 
at their arrival in the mouth of the Thames, or other 
rivers, and come up with the tide. 


TIDOR. One of the Molucca or Clove iſlands, ſituated 


in 125 deg. of E. lon. and 1 deg. of N. lat. 100 miles E. 
of the iſland of Celebes. See Molucca iſlands. 


TIERCE, or Teirce. A meaſure of liquid things, as cy- 
der, wine, oil, or the like, containing the third part of 


a pipe, or 42 gallons. See Meaſure, and Gallon. 


TIGER. A wild and fierce animal, whoſe eyes are bril- 


liant, neck ſhort, teeth and nails very ſharp, and ſkin va- 
riegated with ſeveral ſpots. - 

Of all the eaſtern countries, they are moſt abundantly 
met with on the coaſt of Malabar in India; and they 
are of three ſorts, diſtinguiſbed by their ſize. 

The ſmalleſt is like a large Spaniſh cat, whoſe cries are 
terrible, and like the bellowing of an ox. 

The tiger of the ſecond kind is. as large as a ſheep, or 
ſmall calf, and is the moſt common, very cruel, but not 
ſo much as the third kind, which is called the royal 
tiger, and is as big as a ſmall horſe. | 

The ſkins of all ſorts of tygers are much of the ſame 
colour ; and their agreeable variety makes them of a con- 


ſiderable value. 


TIGHT. The ſeamen ſay a ſhip is tight, when ſhe is ſo 


ſtaunch as to let in but little water; which is known by 
the ſmell of the water pumped out: for if ſhe lets in but 
little, it will always ſtink ; if otherwiſe not. | 


TIGRIS. A river of Turky in Aſia, which riſes in the 


mountains of Armenia; and running ſouth, divides 
Diarbeck or Meſopotamia, from Curdeſtan, the ancient 
Aſſyria; it then paſſes by Bagdat, and joins the Euphrates 
in Eyraca Arabic, the ancient Chaldea ; the united ſtream 
falling into the gulph of Perſia, below Baſſora, ſuppoſed 
to be the river which encompaſled paradiſe, f 


TILE. See Hie. 
TILLER of a ſhip, is a ſtrong piece of wood, faſtened to 
the rudder, called alſo the helm. The name is chiefly 


given to that which ſerves for the helm in a boat, and 
which in a ſhip would be called the helm. 


- TILLING, in gardening and agriculture. A moving or 


ſtirring of the ground with the, plough or ſpade 3 which 
being performed on the ſurface, enters to a certain depth, 
and makes the lower and upper parts change place ; by 
which means the goodneſs of the earth is kept from be- 


ing ſpent in ſeeding il! plants. 


T1MBER-mPaſure. Timber is uſually m 


TIM 


low water at ſetting, ebbing all the while ſhe is above TIMBER, includes all kinds of fel! 


uſed in the ſeveral parts of building (aſoned Woods, 
Joinery, and turnery, * carpentey 
The kinds * timber are numerous ; - 
mention only ſome of the moſt uſ, 
I. The oak; the uſes whereof — = vg, 
for to endure all ſeaſons and weathers "hs hn, 
like it: hence its uſe in pales, ſhingles 60 is no wog 
boards. For water-works it is ſecond t nb, za 
where it lies expoſed both to air and water 2 and 
equal to it: but its chief uſe is in ſhipbuildj © Roo 
_ Elm z this felled between November * F b 
all ſpine or heart, and no ſap; but of ſin hi 
places where it is always wet or dry: its — 10 mW. 
makes it of uſe to the wheelwrights, and mil w wy 
= "yy muſt * omitted, that its not being la 
reak an in chips, makes i Gears. 
1 uin chips, makes it fit for dreſſerz and planks 
3- Aſh, whoſe uſe is almoſt univerſal; it j« , 
building, or other occafions, where it may |i * b 
ſerves the carpenter, cooper, turner, wheelwriohe 17 A 
wright, and gardener ; as alſo, at ſea, for Bed ny, 
* and various other uſes. * 
4. Beech; its chief uſe is in turnery, jones . 
ſtery, and the like; as being of a 2 wy 
grain, not apt to bend nor lit; yet it is es, * 
cially of late, uſed for building-timber, and Ku le 
ſtantly wet, is judged to outlaſt oak. 3 
5. Fir, commonly known by the name of deal, 20 
late much uſed in building, eſpecially within han ? 
ſtairs, floors, wainſcot, and molt forts of ornament y 
6. Walnut-tree, which is of univerſal uſe, enen for 
the outſides of buildings: there is none better fer 


for joinerg 


uſe, on account of its curious brown colour; for which 


it is preferred to beech, and is indecd less tuvjeRt t 
worms. 

7. Cheſnut-tree; which, next to oak, is the timber mal 
1 aſter by carpenters and joiners; being very lu 
ing. 

8. Service-tree, uſed in joinery, as being of a lice 
grain, and fit for curioſities ; yielding alſo beams d 

conſiderable bigneſs for building. 

9. Poplar, abele, and aſpen, all aquatics, differing ven 
little from one another, are much uſed of late ie d 
fir; looking full as well, and being tougher and harder, 
10, Alder, much uſed for ſewers, or pipes, to come 
water; when always wet, it grows hard like a tone; 
but where ſometimes wet, and ſometimes dry, it rd 
preſently. 


Felling of TIMBER. The ſeaſon uſually commences 2004 


the end of April, in regard the bark then riſes the ms! 
freely; ſo that where a quantity of timber is to be 
the ſtatute requires it to be done then, for the adyaitay 
of tanning. See Tanning, 

However, the opinions and practice of authors are 1 
different as to the beſt ſeaſon for felling timber. Vit 
vius recommends an autumnal fall, others adviſe Dec 
ber and January. Cato was of opinion, that trees ſka 
have borne their fruit before felled, at leaſt ther ful 
ſhould be firſt ripe ; which falls in with the ſentimens0 
Vitruvius. 4 
In effect, though timber unbarked is the moſt obe 
to worms, yet we find the wild oak, and many others 
felled too late, when the ſap begins to be proud, od 
very ſubject to worms; whereas, about mid: ne 
neither caſts, rifts, nor twines. It would be uf 
therefore, if a method of tanning without bat ** 
invented, that trees, being felled more ear , the t 
might be the better ſeaſoned. be mot 
The ancients had a great regard to the age of l 7 ih 
in the felling their timber. Pliny orders 10 te by 
very article of the change; which happening on wil 
day of the winter-ſolſtice, the timber, ſays ht, 
immortal, 


4 ] 
: it be {6 
TiMBER-trees. The wood of timber, beſote it 


eaſured 0! 5 


: id meaſalt 
mated by the load or tun, which 18 2 o bern! 
containing 40 feet of round timber, r 30 x 


py that of oak. 


T1 N 
ter, The denomination of load, we ſuppoſe, ariſes hence, 
= o or 5 ſolid feet of ſuch timber weighs about a tun, 
= 1 20 hundred weight, which is uſually accounted a 
qr round timber for ſale, they uſually caſt away 
. inch out of the ſquare for bark, if oak; ſo that if a 
- s 10 inches ſquare, they only account as if q; but 
bee lo, Ilm, beech, and the like, an inch is too much. 

T mn, or Timmer of furs, as ermins, martens, ſables, 
and the like, denotes 40 ſkins, or 20 couple; but of 
other ſkins fix ſcore. : 

TIMMIN. A ſmall ſilver coin current in the iſland of Scio, 
and worth about 2 d. ſterling. 

TIMOR. An iſland in-the Indian ocean, in Aſia, ſituated 
between 122 and 126 deg, of E. Jon. and between 8 and 
10 deg, of S. lat. ſaid to have gold mines; in poſſeſſion 
of the Dutch, as are the reſt of the iſlands between this 
and Java. See Celebes. | 

TIN. A whitiſh metal, ſofter than filver, yet much harder 

an lead. | 
1 bs cem hold tin a ſpecies of imperfect metal, gene- 
rated of two different ſeeds, that of filver, and that of 
lead; which renders it a kind of compound of both; ac- 
cordingly, it is frequently found in both lead and ſilver 
Cs. , 
Tu however, has its proper mines; of which Corn- 
wall and Devonſhire are an abundant evidence, the 
greateſt part of the tin conſumed in Europe being pro— 

"cured from thence; and Camden even ſuppoſes this 
abundance of tin in thoſe two counties to have given 
the original denomination of Britain to the whole coun- 
try. Ia the Syriac language, varatanac ſignifies the 
land of tin; from which Bochart derives the name Bri- 
tain, 

Tie principal characters or properties of tin, enume- 
nted by Boerhaave,' are, that it is the lighteſt of all 
metals; very little ductile or elaſtic ; the molt fulible and 
volatile of all metals; ſcarce difloluble by acids, unleſs 
the weaker forts ; and eaſily and intimately miſcible with 


by ſuch mixture. The ſame author concludes, that ſul- 
phur is a prevailing ingredient in tin, and deduces ſeve- 
ral of its particular properties therefrom. He adds, that, 
could the metal be perfectly purged of this heterogeneous 
gk it is probable it would be found no other than 
let. 


dcveral authors have before obſerved a great conformity, 


both grow bitter when diſſolved by acids; that, when 
fuſed together, there is ſcarce any ſeparating them again, 
hot even by lead, Beſides, Mr. Boyle, and others, give 
us ſeveral inftances of filver being actually produced in 
coaſiderable quantity from tin-ore. 
let ſome naturaliſts judge the analogy greater between 
tia and lead, contending that tin is only lead under a leſs 
degree of coction 3 but if there are ſome marks of agree- 
ment betweea them, there are as many of diſagreement. 
he calx of tin, for inſtance, eaſily fuſes and vitrifies; 
ut that of lead, not without the utmoſt difficulty. If tin 
and lead be mixed by a vehement fire, a vehement col- 


uctation enſues, and they both run into a calx; to which 
may be added, 


Much labour, 


My working of the tin-mines is very hard and difficult, 
on 


ry: y by reaſon of the great depth to which the veins 
a cend, even as low as 60 fathom ; but alſo becauſe the 
<5 through which paſſages are frequently to be cut, are 


0 - hows 
ten ſo hard, that the workmen cannot dig a foot in a week. 


Nar: A x . . 
Or is the ſoft ſhaking earth found in the tin-mines much 
els convenient t 


* o the workmen, both by reaſon of the 
f 1 you vapours it exhales, and of the current 
Ache o frequently met with herein; all which 
1 render it impracticable for the work - 
"2h continue their buſineſs above four hours to- 


The mineral ſtone 
0 mine, 18 
ets ; then br 


Poundeg (ma 


or ore being dug, and drawn out of 
there broke to pieces with large iron mal- 
ought to a ſtamping mill, where it is Kill 
ler with Bampers, much like thoſe of pa- 


Li 


other metals, the ductility whereof becomes diminiſhed 


in many particulars, between, the two metals; as, that 


that tin is eaſily vitrified, but lead with 


TIN 

per-mills ; and the water paſſing through it, we ſhes away 
the earthy parts, leaving the metal behind; the lotion 
being repeated twice, to make the better ſeparation. 
When this is done, they dry it in a furnace on iron plates, 
and grind it very fine in a craſing-mill; then waſh it 
again, and dry it; in which ſtate the metallic matter is 
called block-tin. To convert it into white tin, they carry it 
to a furnace, or blowing-houſe, where, by means of a 
charcoal fire, kept up by great bellows worked with wa- 
ter, it is ſmelted: after paſſing all theſe preparations, and 
becoming cold, they forge it, which is the laſt operation. 
The drols, or ſcoria ſcummed off the tin infuſion, being 
melted down with freſh ore, runs into metal; and even 
the caſualty, which is the matter waſhed and ſeparated 
from the metal in the mill, being thrown uþ in heaps, af- 
ter reſling 6 or 7 years, may be brought over again, and 
yield as good tin as any of that of Germany. 

The workmen diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds of tin; as moor- 
tin, which is the beſt ſort, a fool whereof weighs 80 
pounds; mine-tin, which is the next, a fool thercof 
welghing about 52 or- 50 pounds. The. tin got from 
the ſoft or gravelly earth, they call pryan-tin, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from that got from the ſtones, which 1s as good 
again. T'wo pounds of block-tin, when melted, yield 
one of white, 

Met had of aſſaying Tin. To find whether tin is ſoft and 
ductile, or harſh and brittle, there are two kinds of aſ- 
ſays; the firſt is by putting the tin into a mould of caſt 
baſs, and there melting it. If the metal is harſh, it will 
come out heavier than before; otherwiſe it would be 
lighter, The fecond is, by caſting the melted tin into a 
little mould, made of the thunder flone. This mould 
has a little canal of moderate length, which conducts the 
water into a cavity, capable of containing half a billiard- 
ball: if the tin is harſh, it appears whitiſh towards the 
entry of the mould; otherwiſe it is tinged ſuperticially 
with a very faint bluiſh brown, | 


For the uſe of tin in the compoſition of pewter, ſee 
Pewter, 

By the analyſes made of tin, they hold it compounded of 
earth, ſulphur, a metallic ſalt, and mercury. The chief 
chemical preparations from it are, ſalt of tin, flower of 
tin, and diaphoretic of tin. 

'The importation of Engliſh tin is prohibited in France, 
by an arret of the 12th of April 1723, in favour of the 
Siameſe and Malacca tin, imported by the French Eait 
India company. 

By the 25th and 33d of Henry VIII. tin-wares made of, 
or mixed with tin, as platters, diſhes, ſaucers, pots, ba- 
ſons, ewers, flaggons, goblets, ſalts, ſalt-ſellers, ſpoons, 
or any other thing made of tia or pewter, may not be 


bought or bartered for, upon forfeiture thereof, and the 
value. 


T in-Plate-worker, or Tinman, an artificer who works in 
tin, and makes all manner of utenſils of that metal. 

Tin-Plate-w:rkers company of London, was incorporated by 
letters patent of the 22d of Charles II. dated the 29th of 
December 1670, by the name of The maſter, wardens, 
aſſiſtants, and commonalty of the art and myſtery of 
tin-plate-workers of the city of London; who conſiſt of 
a maſter, two wardens, and 20 aſſiſtants; but have nei- 
ther hall nor livery. 

Calx of TIN, is the metal reduced into powder, either by 
of fire, or by being diſſolved in an acid menſtruum, and 

-precipated with an alcali. 

Ceruſs of Tix, is a white powder procured from tin, of 
which a fucus is made, called Spaniſh white, This ce- 
ruſs is not made with vinegar, as that of lead is : but with 
the urine of a young perſon : the powder is alſo uſed to 
colour delft ware. | 

Diaphoretic of T1N, is fine tin and regulus of antimony, 
melted firſt together, and then both with ſaltpetre; 
whence, after various lotions, is drawn a powder, held 
to be ſovereign againſt many difeaſes. 

Flawer of TiN, is a kind of white coſmetic, or paint for 
the complexion, drawn with ſal armoniac, by means of 
a ſublimation. ; 

Salt of TIN, or of Jupiter, is tin calcined, and diſtilled vi- 
negar poured thereon, from which, by means of fire, and 


then 


1 


then of a cool place wherein it is put, a very white ſalt 
is drawn. | 

Tin-Gla/s, or Tin of Glaſs, is what is properly call biſ- 
muth. See Biſmuth. 

TINCTURE, in pharmacy and chemiſtry, a ſeparation of 
the finer or more volatile parts of a mixed body, made by 
means of a proper menſtruum, diſſolving the ſame. 

TinCTURE, is more properly uſed for an extract of part of 
the ſubſtance of a body, eſpecially its virtue and colour ; 
which are hereby communicated to the menſtruum. 

The tincture of metals, ſo much talked of by the chemiſts 
and alchemiſts, are not proper tinctures; being only diſ- 
ſolutions, wherein the metal is divided and attenuated to a 
Hogs degree than it is in its natural and ordinary dil- 
olvent. 

There are cephalic tinctures, antiſcorbutic tinctures, ſto- 
machic tinctures, anticolic tinctures, and invigorating 
tinctures; as alſo tinctutes drawn from roſes, from corals, 
and the like. | 

TINE. A river compoſed of two rivers; the one called 
North Tine, which riſcs on the borders of Scotland ; and 
the other South Tine, which riſes on the confines of 
Cumberland; the firſt running S. E. and the other N. E. 
uniting their waters at Hexham, and continuing to run 
E. divide the counties of Durham and Northumberland, 
paſſing by Neweaſtle, and falling into the German ſea at 
Tinmouth. 

TINF. See Tire. 

TINIAN. See Marian Iſlands, 

TINMOUTH. A port-town f Northumberland, ſituated 
on the German ſea at the mouth of the river Tine, in 

1 deg. of W. lon. and 55 deg. of N. lat. 7 or 8 miles 
E of Newcaſtle, near which the ſhips take in their lading 
of coals and ſalt. | 

TINNING. The covering or lining of any thing with 
melted tin, or with tin reduced to a very fine leaf. See Tin. 
Looking-2laſles are foliated or tinned with thin tables of 
beaten tin, the whole bigneſs of the glaſs, applied and 
faſtened thereto by means of quickſilver. 

Kettles, ſaucepans, and other kitchen utenſils, are tinned 
with melted tin ; as alſo locks, bits, and ſpurs, with leaf 
tin, by help of fire. 

TINO. An iſland of the Turkiſh Archipelago, ſituated 
in 26 deg. of E. lon. and 37 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. 60 
miles W, of Samos. þ 

TINSE. A ſilver coin of Poland, worth 9 d. ſterling; 6 

tinſes making the rixdollar of 48. 6 d. ſterling. 

TINTENAQUE. A kind of copper brought from China; 
being the belt of all the copper produced in the mines 
of this great empire: but little of it is imported to Europe; 
the Dutch, who drive on a conſiderable trade thereof, 
reſerving it all for the Eaſt, where they exchange it for 
the richeſt merchandiſe. Some think that it is this copper 
which enters the compolitiqn of the famous tambac. 
See. Tambac. a 

TIRE, or as the ſcamen pronounce it Tier, of guns, is a 
row of guns placed along a ſhip's ſide, either above, upon 
deck, or below: the formet of which are called the upper 
tire, the latter the lower tire. 

TISSUE. A name given by the manufacturers of gold, 
ſilver, and ſilk cloth, to all gold or ſilver ſtuffs, full and 
plain, without flowers and faſhion : but ſome alſo uſe it 
as a general appellation for all gold and ſilver cloths, 


TITHES. The tenth part of all profits or fruits, both 


predial, perſonal, and mixt. ; 
Perſonal TiTHEs. Are thoſe due or accruing from the 


profits of labour, art, trade, navigation, and induſtry of 


man. 

Predial Tirnts. Thoſe which ariſe either from the fruits 
of the ground; as corn, hay, underwood, flax, and hemp: 
or from the fruits of trees, as apples, pears, plumbs, and 
cherries; or from the produce of the garden. 

Mixt Trr Es, are ſuch as ariſe from beaſts, and other ani- 
mals ſed with the fruits of the earth; as cheeſe, milk, 
lambs, calves and fowls. 

Predial Tir HES, again, are either great or ſmall. 

Great T1THEs, are thoſe of corn, hay, and wood. 

Small T1THEs, are of thoſe which are predial; and thoſe 


of milk, wool, cheeſe, lambs, and the like, which are 


mixt. 


1987 


The tithes of lands newly broke up and Cultivateq 
called decime novales, and always belong to the atk 
well as the ſmall tithes, neu, u 
TNEK. An edged muſlin for the making of c 
brought by the Engliſh from the Eaſt Indies; of pes, 
in length, and 3-4ths in breadth. . 16 ell 
TOBACCO. A medicinal herb, not known in F, 
till after the diſcovery of America by the ann : 
firſt imported about the year 1560: but the Ame, a 
of the continent called it petun ; and thoſe of the __ 
yoli : the Spaniards, who gave it the the name fr 
took it from Tabaco, a province of Yucatan, where * 
fiiſt found it, and firſt learned its uſe. ! 
The French, at its firſt introduction among them 
it ſeveral names; as nicotiana, or the embaſſadot's her 
from John Nicot, the ambaſlador of Francis 1], u Fe. 
tugal, who brought ſome of it with him from Liba 
which he preſented to a grand prior of the houſe of Ws 
rain, and to Catherine de Medicis ; whence it Was 10 
called queen's herb, and grand prior's herb. The, z 
gave it other names, which are now all reduced 
original name tabaco, or tobacco, from Tabac 
it by Hernandez de Toledo, who firſt ſent it iq 
and Portugal. J 
Culture and preparation of Tos Acco Tobacco is cultiyarcd 
in ſeveral parts of America, particularly in the Cane 
iſlands, Maryland and Virginia, where they are obliged to 
mix aſhes with the ſoil, to prevent its riſing too thick, 
After ſowing, they water it every day; and, on very 
hot days, cover it up, to prevent its being ſcorched by 
the ſun. When it is riſen to a convenient pitch, they 
tranſplant it, as Europeans do lettice ; only at a diſtance 
of three feet, and in a foil prepared with great care: 
when replanted, it is kept continually weeding, the ſtem 
frequently cleanſed, and the loweſt leaves, with the ſuckers 
it puts forth, taken off; that 10 or 15 of the fineſt 
leaves may have all the nourithment. The leaves thus 
reſerved being ripe, which is known by their breaking 
when bent, the ſtalks are cut and left to dry two or three 
hours in the ſun ; after which they are tied two by two, 
and hung up on ropes under a ſhed to be dried by the ar, 
When the leaves are ſufficiently dried, they are pulled 
from off the talks, and made up into little bundles; 
which, being ſteeped into ſea-water, or for want there 
in common water, are twiſted in manner of ropes, and 


» gave 


bey ao 

to the 
05 Aer 
to Spain 


the twiſts formed into rolls, by winding with a kin! ck 


mill, around a ſtick ; in which condition it is impoited 
into Europe, where it is cut by the tobacconiſts for 
ſmoakinz, formed into ſnuff, and the like. 


Beſides the tobacco of the Weſt Indies, there are con. 


ſiderable quantities cultivated in the Levant, the coallsof 


Greece, and the Archipelago, the iſland of Malta, Hun- 
gary, and Italy. The marks of good twiſt tobacco, at 
a fine ſhining cut, an agreeable ſmell, and that lt ha 
been well kept. | 

Tobacco is taken by way of ſnuff, as a ſternutator)) q 
as a maſticatory, by chewing it in the mouth, or If 
ſmcaking it in a pipe. | 3 
Sig. Paulli, phyſician to the king of Denmark, in mw 
preſs treatiſe on tobacco obſerves, that the merchants » 
quently lay it in bog-houſes, that, by becoming mn 


pregnated with the volatile ſalt of the excremen's, " 


may be rendered the briſker, more ſetid, and ſtronget. 


number of mariners, are annually emp * 
to the tobacco colonies, which take from wo 
country about 300,000 l. a year in Britiſh manu — 
and the balance of the general trade of the na „ 
ceives about 600,000 1. a year from the tobacco b re 
to different parts of Europe; however, the gr” n 
bacco is, perhaps, more burthened and ob ** 
duties than any other commodity whatſoever j 0 
the ſubſidy of 1747 took place, it amounte Jed 
hogſhead of tobacco, which was 2 wor 

to the planter 3 and though the real va 8 0 : 
the hands of the planter, is not worth above, 
or two pence halfpenny a poun 
amounts to above fix pence a pound. 
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T OB 
iti ations. The impoſt having been ſecured 
he Britiſh n if the importer ' — deſirous to 
: = his bond before the expiration of the firſt fifteen 
m—_ he is to be allowed a diſcount after the rate of 
wn * cent. per annum, for ſo much of the ſaid fifteen 
| in unexpired, 
N 1 1 Will. III. imported from the 
Fit plantations on the continent of America, in bulk, 
'herwiſe than in caſks, cheſts, or caſes, containing 
5 0 two hundred weight, or 224 lb. at the leaſt, is for- 
1 and 6 d. per pound weight, exccept ſmall quan- 
ities fr the crew's ſmoaking: 2-3ds to his majeſty, and 
1-36 to the ſeizer or fuer. 
Þy the 9th of Geo. I. the importer.of tobacco of the 


oy. become bound with one or more ſufficient 
— 45 12 approved by the collector and comptroller 
of the pon of importation, in one or more bonds, for pay- 
ment of the additional duty, new ſubſidy, 1-3d ſubſidy 
n1 impoſt,” within eighteen months, to commence at the 
end of thirty days after the maſter's report of the ſhip, or 
{om the merobant's entry within thoſe thirty days, which 
ball firſt happen. 
* fuck fecurity be given for payment of the duties 
in cohtcen months, the importer be deſirous to diſcharge 
his bond in ready money, any time before the expiration 
thereof, he (hall be abated upon ſuch dorrd fo much as the 
diſcount, at the rate of 71, per cent. per annum, ſhall 
amount unto, in proportion to the time unexpired. 
amazed or mean is not to have any allowance, either at 
the ſcale or otherwiſe 3 but upon the merchant's refuſing 
to pay the duty, he may ſeparate ſuch damaged tobacco, 
by cutting off, from the hogſheads, ſo much as he ſhall 
refuſe to pay or ſecure cuſtom for; and any three or more 
of the principal officers of his majeſty's cuſtoms, ſhall 
cauſe ſuch tobacco to be burnt or deſtroyed: but the ſtalks 
may not be ſeparated from the leaves, on pretence that 
the fame is damaged or mean tobacco. 
Having received damage on board by ſtreſs of weather at 
ſea, or by the ſhip's being on ſhore in Great Britain, 
cr by any accident after her arrival in port; the chief 
officers of the cuſtoms may allow the importer one half- 
penny per pound; upon his refuſing to pay or ſecure the 
Cuties, and ſeparating it from the ſound in order to be 
burnt, or deſtroyed by the officers : ſo as ſuch allowance 
does not exceed 30 s. upon any one ſingle hogſhead. . 
Allowance for draught at the ſcale, to be only 8 lb. upon 
every hogſhead of 350 1b. or more. Which allowance 
b not to be deducted upon exportation. 
By the 6th of Q. Anne, only tobacco of the Britiſh 
plantations, that has . paid the duties, and been manu- 
tured in Great Britain, may be confumed on board 
britiſh ſhips of war in any part of Europe; upon for- 
ſciture of their reſpective places of the commanders, or 
purſers, and 3 s. per pound weight. 
Tobacco of the growth of Europe, or mixed therewith, 
daf not be ſold or delivered to the ſeamen on board any 
hs majeſty's ſhips of war. | 
by the 12th of Geo. I. the ſtalks or ſtems ſtripped from 
tie leaf, may not be imported ; and upon ſeizure and 
1 1 of the cuſtoms may 
- nem to be publickly burnt, allowing the ſeizer 1 d. 
E 2 weight, clear of all charges of e 
1 b © 9th of Geo. I. the ſtalks or ſtems, when ſepa- 
Red from the reſt of the leaf, and exported by themſelves, 
re not to have any drawback. | 
ported in any package, but caſks of thtee hundred 
We12ht or more ; IS not to be allowed any drawback, ex- 
debt tobacco cut or rolled. 3 5 
2 7 of Q. Anne, exported in ſhips under the 
* "rig _ is not to be allowed any drawback. 
Aud bo * I. Exported to Ireland. If, upon 
than Nh S * cate, leſs appears to be landed there 
pped from hence, an allowance not exceeding 


3 2 | 
7 . 4 — may be made ſor waſte during the voyage. 
0. i ige F for other foreign parts, if landed in Ireland, is 
nth "a Pigs and double the drawback ; and the debenture 


= rawback is to be void. 
ed out for any other place than Ireland ; the exporter 


Britiſh plantations may, if he is not willing to pay 


T O1 


is to ſwear that the ſame is not landed in any part of 
Great Britain or Ireland. | 
By the 12th of Geo. I. ſeized for being prohibited, or . 
ſor non-pa\ ment of duty, after condemnation, is to be 
publickly fold, at ſuch places as the commiſhoners of the 
cuſtoms ſhall think proper. The ſeizer is to be allowed 
I-3d part of the public groſs ſale, tree from all charges 
of condemation and ſale, 
Tobacco that will not ſell for the duties, may be burnt, 
or otherwiſe deſtroyed ; and the ſeizer rewarded as the 
commiſſioners ſhall think proper, not exceeding 1d. per 
pound, JE 
By the ſtatutes of the 12th, 15th, and 22d of Cha. II. 
and 5th of Geo. I. tobacco may not be planted in Great 
Britain, Ireland, Guernſey, or Jerſey; upon forfeiture 
thereof or the value, and 40s. for every rod or pole of 
ground planted ; one half to the king, and one half to 
the ſuer: and alſo 10 l. more; one third to the king, 
one third to the poor of the pariſh, and one third to the 
ſuer; except in phytic-gardens ; and not exceeding half 
a rod in any one garden. f 
By the ſtatute of the iſt of Geo. I. leaves of walnut- 
trees, hops, ſycamore, or any other leaves, herbs, plants, 
or materials, may not be cut into the form, or in imi- 
tation of any of the uſual ſizes or cuts of tobacco of the 

Britiſh plantations, or coloured or cured to reſemble ſuch 
tobacco for ſale, or knowingly ſold or offered to ſale as 
ſuch tobacco; upon forfeiture of 5 s. per pound weight. 
Such leaves, &c. may not be exported with intent to ob- 
tain a drawback as for tobacco; upon forfeiture of 5 s. 
per pound weight, beſides former penalties. 

They may, with all engines, utenſils, and tools, be ſearched 
for, and ſeized by officers of the cuſtoms, at ſeaſonable 
hours, and with a warrant from the juſtices; who at 
their quarter- ſeſſions are to determine ſuch ſeizure, and 
after condemnation, cauſe them to be burnt. 

Servants employed in cutting, manufacturing, &c. or ſell- 
ing them; upon conviction before two juſtices, may be 
committed to the houſe of correction, there to remain 
not exceeding 6 months, | 

By the ſtatute of the 24th of K. Geo. IT. the dealers in 
tobacco were put under ſome reſtriftions, little better than 
thoſe of exciſe, 

TOBACCONIST, A dealer in tobacco. 8 

ToBacco-pipe. An inſtrument made of clay, for ſmoaking 
tobacco. | 

Top acco-pipe-maker,. 
to ſmoak tobacco. 

Toracco-pipe-makers company of London, was incorporated 
by letters- patent of the 1 5th of Charles II. dated the 29m 
of April 1663, by the ſtile of "The maſter, wardens, 
aſſiſtants, and fellowſhip of the company of pipe-makers 
of the cities of London and Weſtminfier : who have a 
maſter, two wardens, and 18 aſſiſtants; but neither livery 
nor hall. 

TOBAGO. A ſmall iſland in the bay of Panama, in South 
America, ſituated in 82 deg. of E. lon. and 8 deg. of N. 
lat. about 18 miles S. of the city of Panama, and ſup- 
plies that city with fruit and garden ſtuff, ſubject to 
Spain. 

Ys AGO, is alſo one of the neutral Caribbee iſlands. 

TOCAT. A city of Aſiatic Turky, ſituated in 37 deg. 
cf E. lon. and 41 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. the capital of 
the province of Amatia, anciently part of the kingdom of 
Pontus, 100 miles S. of Sinope, and the Black ſea, and 
2508. W. of Trebiſond. | 

TOCOUY, called by the Spaniards Lienzo de la Terra, a 
ſort of coarſe linen manufaQured in Spaniſh America, 
which ſerves the Indians and Negroes, 

TOD V Wool, is mentioned in the ſtatute of the 12th of 
Charles II. as a weight containing 28 pounds, or two 
ſtone, at 14 pounds the ſtone, 

TOILET. A fine cloth of linen, ſilk, or tapeſtry, ſpread 
over the table in a bed- chamber, or dreſſing- room, to 
undreſs and dreſs upon. They are now made of ſatin, 
velvet, brocade, and point de France; but anciently were 
much plainer; whence the name, which is formed from 
the French, toilette, a diminutive of toile, any thin 


tuff, | 
ST 


A perſon who makes tobacco pipes 


TOISE, 


TOO 


TOISE. A French meaſure, containing fix of their feet, 


cr a fathom. 


TOL-BOOTH, or Tol!-bozth, a place in a city where goods 


are weighed, to aſcertain the dutics or imports thereon, 


TOLESBURG,. A port town of Livonia, ſituated in 26 deg. 


ks 


of E. lon. and 59 of N. lat. on the gulph of Finland, 60 
miles weſt of Narva, fub. to Ruſſia. 
OLL. A Saxon term which, has two acceptations : 1. The 
liberty of buying and felling within the bounds of a ma- 
nor. 2. The tax or cuſtom paid for paſlage, or for vend- 
ing goods in a market, fair, or the like. 
make mention of toll-thoro, or thorough-toll, which is 
money paid for paſſage in or through ſome highways, or 
over ferries and bridges. 'Toll-travers, for paſſing or driv- 
ing cattle over a private man's ground. Toll- turn, or 
turn-toll, paid at the return of beaſts from fairs and mar- 
kets, tho' they were not fold, 
By the ancient law, the buyers of corn and cattle in fairs 
and markets, ought to pay toll to the lord of the market, 
in teftimony of the contract lawfully made there in open 
market; becauſe private contracts were held unlawful. 
Some interpret toll, a liberty, as well to take, as to be 
free from toll; jor th: they who are enfeoffed with toll, 
are cuſtom free. 
Coventry boaſts an ancient charter, granted them by Le- 
ofrick, or Luriche, earl of the Mercians, in the time of 
Edward the Confeſſor, who at the importunity of Gode- 
va, his lady, granted this freedom to the city. 

Torr, is alſo the ſmalleſt weight, and meaſure uſed on the 

coaſt of Coromandel in India; 24 of which make the 
ceer, and 40 ceers the maund of 25 Ib. avoirdupoiſe. 


Some records 


Ot: tis ſrzedom from toll, the city of 


TOLLER. The Swediſh copper rix-dollar, being half a 


foot in length, 1 foot in breadth, and 1 inch in thickneſs; 
of the walue of a ſilver rixdollar, or 15s. 6 d. 3 ſterling. 


TOLU. A port town of Terra Firma in America, ſitu- 


ated in 77 deg. of W. lon. and 9 deg. 30 m. of N. lat. on 
a bay of the north-ſea, 100 miles S. W. of Carthagena. 


Toru, balſam. See Balſam. 


TOMAN, or Touman. 
among the Perſians in the keeping of their books, and to 


facilitate the reduction of money in the payment of conſi- 
derable ſums. 

The toman conſiſts of 50 abaſſis, or 100 mamoudi's, or 
200 ſhahees, or 10,090 dinars, which amounts to about 
31. 6 s. 8d. ſterling. 

Dr. Herbelot derives the word from the language of the 
Moguls, where it ſignifies the number 10,000. Eben 
Arabſchah ſays, that the word touman, when uſed to 
expreſs a weight, or money, contains 10,000 ſilver Arab 
drachmas, called metcal, which are a third lighter than 


A kind of imaginary money, uſed 


the Attic. 


TOMIN. A ſmall weight uſed in Spain, and Spaniſh Ame- 


TOMOLO, or Tomals. 


TON. 


rica, for weighing gold; 8 tomins making the Qaſtillan, 


and 6 caſtillans and 2 tomins the ounce. 
A corn meaſure uſed at Naples, 


as alſo in ſome other parts of Italy; making about one 
third of the Paris ſeptier, and 19 ſeptiers of Paris being 
equal to 10 ? quarters of London. 

See Tun. 


TONALCHILES, one of the four kinds of pepper, brought 


by Europeans from Guinea. 


TONNAGE. dee Tunnage and Cuſtoms. 
TONNINGEN. A port-town of Sleſwick, or South Jut- 


land; ſituated in 8 deg, 40. min. of E. lon. and 54 deg. 40 
min. of N. lat. near the German ſea at the mouth of the ri- 
ver Eyder, 34 miles W. of Gottorp, ſubject to the Duke 


of Holſtein, See Denmark. 


TONQUIN. A kingdom of the further India. See India. 


White ToNQUIN. 


A filk ſtuff, uſually white; brought 
from China. 


TONSA. See Fapaneſe iſlands. 
TONSBURG. A port town of Norway, in the province 


of Aggerhuys; ſituated in 10 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 
of N. lat. on the Scaggerack ſea, 30 miles W. of Fre- 


Jerickſiat, ſubject to Denmark. 


TOOLS. Simple and popular inſtruments, uſed in the more 


obvious operations; and particularly in the making of 
other more complex iſtruments: tools being divided into 
edge-tools, ſpring-tools, and pointed tools. | 


TOPAZ. A ſort of gem or precious ſtone; the third! 
if 


| yellow, or gold colour, very hard, and takes a fine g. 


TOR 


By the ſtatute of the 23d of Geo. II. f 
the exportation of tools, or utenſils . Preventing 
woollen and filk manufaQures, from G He of in t. 
land into foreign parts; it was enacted „ ho Or lie 
- ſon of G. Britain, or Ireland, ſhould, ww if any per 
whatſoever, load or put on board any veſl * pretene 
directly to ſome port or place in G. Britains * You 
to ſome other dominions of the crown of G Backe 
tools or utenſils, or any parts or parcels TR an 
proper, for either the ſilk or woollen man ewe 
7 yp yp the ſame, and 200 1, — 
at if the captain, or maſter of an 
G. Britain or Ireland, ſhould hw Born l r bon, i 
the ſaid tools, ſo prohibited to be exported Sh wi 
board his ſhip or veſſel, he ſhould forfeit 00 | 8 
ſuch ſhip or veſſel belongs to the king, the ca ta: Andi 
ter thereof ſhould forfeit 1001. and his i 1 , 
as alſo be incapable of any office under the hn 


order after the diamond ; beins tr 
being tranſparent, of a beau 


liſh. It is the true chryſolite of the anci | 
ſeveral parts of the I 4 in Ethiopia, ee , 
Bohemia. The oriental topazes are moſt — val 
colour borders on the orange; thoſe of Pery — 8 — 
but their colour much the ſame: the yellow of ok 
1 1 of: a 
Bohemia is a little blackiſh, being the fofteſt of a 
their poliſh the coarſeſt, Thoſe of Madagaſcar — 
much eſteem, but are now held good for little. Tweri 
mentions a topaz, in the poſſeſſion of the Great Mogul 
weighing 157 carats, which coſt 20, 300 l. ſterlins: wn 
Boetius de Boot, in his treatiſe of precious ſtone A 
firms to have ſeen, in the cabinet of the emperor Rui 
phus, whoſe phyſician he was, a topaz above three fe 
long, and fix inches broad; but, probably, it mizkt l 
ſome marble, a little tranſparent, of a topaz colour, Thi 
gem is eaſily counterfeited ; and there are faQitious one 
which to the eye do not come behind the natural, Thety 
paz, if we may believe the ancients, has very ſinguat vi 
tues; but thoſe are now in diſcredit : and yet the topazise 
ſome uſe in medicine, reduced into an impalpable pow.er 
and applied in water. Some ſay it takes its name from; 
iſland in the Red-ſea, of the ſame name, where it wis fi! 
found by Juba, king of Mauritania; but it was Eon 
to the Hebrews before, as appears from the 118th pn. 

TOPICS, ia medicine, are commonly uſed for what a 
otherwiſe called external remedics ; that is, ſuch as are 
plied outwardly to ſome particular diſcaſe, or painful pi 
ſuch as plaiſters, cataplaſms, bliſters, unguents, ſai 
and collyriums, 

TOPSHAM. A port-town of Devon; ſituated in 30g 
40 min. of W. lon. and 50 deg. 37 min. of N. lat, ont 
river Ex, four miles S. of the city of Exeter, and 96 
as much N, of the Engliſh channel, | 

TOQUE. A term in China, for the manner of valuing! 
ſtandard or fineneſs of ſilver, divided into toques, ® 
England into penny-weights. The fineſt filver 801 
toques, and the coarſeſt of 243 under which none 6 
rent in trade. - 

Toqus, is alſo a muſlin, brought from the Eaſt Indies i 
ticularly from Bengal; the piece being 16 ells in keczl 
and Jr and half an ell in breadth. 4 

ToquE, is likewiſe a money of accompt, uſed at Jud ” 
in ſome other parts of the coaſt 2 Africa, 2 wy 

ived in the negroe tiade. 
ges, or Coris, are received in e ls, Sede 


TORBAY. A fine bay in the Britiſh channel, by 7 


1 


capes called Bury- point an] Bob * 4 por 
g . „ as 
Catalonia; fituated in 2 deg. 50 min. © he mod 


the river Ter, 15 miles E. of Gironne. 1 fe 
TORCH. A ſort of luminary; being proper) nt 
mbuſtible matter, © f 


fir, or other reſinous or co 

linden, more or leſs thick as nts * 

ield a kind of gloomy brightnels ; aue 1... 

; — ceremonies, particularly at the proce - 

holy ſacraments ; as alſo at the interment 
HT 


T O U 
Formerly, they were uſed at the ſunerals of 
2 the firſt rank but tapers and flambeaux are now 
introduced in their ſtead: 2 
RMEN TILLA. A plant brought from the Alps, and 

* eneans, whoſe root is tubercular, garniſhed with ſmall 
Amend, reddiſh or brown on the outſide; its taſte ſharp 
and ſtyptic, being in medicine as a ſudorific, and excellent 
in the dyſentery» 

TORNADO, 1 Turnada. A violent and ſudden guſt : 

| ſs, frequent on the coa 
wind, from all points of the compals, freq 
INCa. 

| x A river, riſing on the confines of Norwegian 

TORN ; 
Lapland, which runs from the N. W to the S. E. thro 
the province of Torne, falling into the bottom of the Both- 
nic gulph at the town of Thorne; being a very large ra- 

d river, with a great many cataracts in it, 

TORRES. A port-town in Spain, in the province of Gra- 
nada; ſituated in 4 deg. 16 min. of W, lon. and 36 deg; 
4; min. of N. lat. on the mediterranean, 45 miles S. W. 

f Granada, f 

TORREFACTION, in pharmacy. A kind of roaſting or 
alation, wherein a drug is laid to dry, on a metalline 

late placed over coals, till it becomes friable to the fingers. 

TORRID- Zone, that tract of earth lying under the line, and 
extending on each {ide to the two tropics, or to 23 deg. and 
a half of lat. The ancients believed it uninhabitable; but, 
from the late navigations, we know that the exceſſive heat 
of the day there is tempered by the coldnefs of the night. 

TORTOISE-/bell, the ſhell, or rather the ſcales of a teſta- 
ceous animal, called a tortoiſe or turtle, _ in inlaying, 
and in various other works, ſuch as for ſnuff- boxes, and 
combs. There are two kinds of Tortoiſes, the land, and 
the ſea tortoiſe ; the land tortoiſe, again, is of four kinds, 
namely, the freſh tortoiſe, the caretta, the cahohanna, 
aud the lager-hu; but it is onl y the caretta which furniſhes 
that beautiful ſhell, ſo much admired in Europe; and it 
is the under ſhell alone which is uſed. Ihe whole ſpoils 
of the caretta conſiſt in 13 leaves or ſcales, 8 of them 
flat, and five a little bent: of the flat ſort, there are 4 
large ones, about a foot long, and 7 inches broad. | 
The beſt tortoiſe-ſhell is thick, clear, and tranſparent, o 
the colour of antimony, ſprinkled with brown and white ; 

it but, when uſed in marquetry, the workmen give it what 

colour . pleaſe, by means of coloured leaves which they 
put underneath. KO | 
In generation, Rondeletius obſerves, the embraces of the 
at male and female ſea-tortoiſe continue for a whole lunar 
ich month; and that they ſquirt water out of their noſtrils in 
the ſame manner with the dolphin. On the Braſilian ſhore, 
te they are (aid to be ſo big, as ſometimes to dine fourſcore 

1 men; and that in the Indian ſea, the ſhells ſerve the na- 

90 tives for boats. De Laet obſerves, that in the iſland of 
Cuba, they are of ſuch a bulk, that they will creep along 
with five men on their backs : and the iſland of Aſcen- 
= is AI for great quantities of them, which af- 
ord a good ſupply for navigators to the Eaſt Indies. 

TORTUGA. An iſland in the American ocean; ſituated 

Tara deg. of W. lon. and 20 deg. of N. lat. 

33 4 28 iſland in the American ocean, near 

c coalt of Terra Firma; ſituated in 64. deg. of W. lon. 
and 11 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 40 miles W. of the iſland 
of Margareta, about 30 miles in circumference z being 
, 1 iſland, and only valuable for the great quantities 
: = made here, from whence it has taken its name of 
ths Jr which abounds in tortoiſes, as the other 

ga does. | 
T = port-town of Spain, in the province of Catalo- 
= 8 in 2 deg. 46 min. of E. lon, and 41 deg. 35 
e N. lat. 37 miles N. E. of Catalonia 
TOT TE 37 : of Catalonia, i 
| A good debt to the king, is, by the foreign 

2 » or other officer in the exchequer, noted for 

6b) writing the word Tot, which is as much as to 

> eren regi debentur; whence it is ſaid to be tot- 
* 4110 that which is paid is to be totted 

T 7 11S paid 1 . | 
AR SE. A Chineſe kind of ſatin, either plain, flow- 

TOUCH h ured with birds, trees and clouds. 

ee ee wind, in the ſea language, is when the ſteerſ- 

3 — = helm is bid to keep the ſhip as near the wind 


T0 
TOUCHSTONE. A black, ſmooth, gloſſy ſtone, uled 
to try metals upon. The ancients called it /apis Hdius, 
or the Lydian ſtone, from Lydia, a country of Aſia mi- 
nor, whence it was brought; but the moderns call it 
touchſtone, in regard the proof they make of metals, 
chiefly filver, is by touching or rubbing the metal to be 
tried on this ſtone, and comparing the colour of the matk 
it leaves thereon, with the mark of another piece of me- 
tal of the ſame ſpecies; whoſe goodneſs has been aſcet- 
tained, 
TOUL. Acity of Lorrain ; ſituated in 5 deg. 40 min. of 
E. lon, and 48 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. on the river Mo- 


ſelle, 12.miles W. of Nancy, ſubject to France, 
TOULON. See Thyaulon. 


TT OURC, or Turg. A ſilver coin current in Lortain, worth 
about 9 d. ſterling. 

LOURS, A city in France, in the province of Orleanols, 
capital of Tourain; fituated in 45 min. of E. lon. and 
47 deg. 25 min. of N. lat. on the river Loyre. 

TOW. Whatever is drawn or dragged, after a ſhip or 


boat, with a rope, is called a tow, or ſaid to be 
towed, 


TOWAGE. The haling or drawing a ſhip or barge, 
by men or beaſts, or another boat or ſhip faſtened to her; in 
order to make her enter a port, aſcend a river, or the like. 
The term is alſo uſed for money, or other recompence, 
given by bargemen to the owner of the ground next the ri- 
ver where they tow a barge or other veſſel, for the liberty 
of paſſing along the ſide thereof. | 

TOWN. A place furniſhed with houſes and inhabitants, 
ſome bigger, and ſome leſſer. To conſtitute a town; 
there muſt either be now, or was there formerly, a church, 
with celebration of divine ſacraments, and burials; and 
tho* a town may through length of time, become ſo de- 
cayed, as to have no houſes remaining, yet, in law, it 
is {till a town. In England and Wales, there are 8, 803 
towns, or thereabouts, A town is the genus, and a bo- 
rough the ſpecies, but every town is not a borough. See 
Bervugh and City. 

Freedom of a TowN. See Freedom, 

Hanſe Town. See Hanſe: 


TOYS: Play-things, to pleaſe children: alſo any ſort of 
trifling curioſities, furniſhed either by art or nature. 

TRADE, trafic or commerce. Or the'act or art of dealing, 
ſelling, and exchanging commodities, bills, and money, 
See Exchange and Commerce, 

Balance of TRADE. See Balance. 

Rules for TRADE. See Commerce, 


TRADE and Plantation-rffice. An office kept at the N. E. 
corner of Kingſtreet, Weſtminſter, which is under the di- 
rection of 8 commiſſioners, whoſe buſineſs it is to exa- 
mine the cuſtom-houſe accompts of all the goods and mer- 
chandize, exported and imported from and to the ſeveral 
ports of the kingdom, as well as from foreign parts ; 
thereby to inform the government, in reſpect to the ad- 
vantages and diſadvantages of the trade of the nation, 
with the ſeveral kingdoms and ſtates beyond ſea, in re- 
gard to the balance of trade; and alſo to encourage the 
Britiſh plantations abroad, by endeavouring to diſcover 
what branches of trade are the moſt coriducive to their 
reſpective intereſts, as well as that of the kingdom. 

TRADE-winds. Denote certain regular winds at ſea, blow- 
ing either conſtantly the ſame way, or alternately this way 
and that: thus called from their great uſe in navigation, 
and the Indian commerce. The trade-winds are of diffe- 
rent kinds; ſome blowing 3 or 6 months of the year one 
way, and then the like ſpace of time the oppoſite way, 
very common in the Indian ſeas; and called monſoons. 
Others blow conſtantly the fame way; ſuch is that 
general wind between the tropics ; which, off at ſea, is 
found to blow all the day long from Eaſt to Weſt. See 
Wind. 

Dr. Lifter has made a conjecture, in the philoſophical 
tranſactions, that the tropical or trade-winds ariſe, in 
great part, from the daily and conſtant breath of a ſea- 
plant, called the Sargofla, or Lenticula marina, which 
grows in great quantities from 36 to 18 deg. of N. 
lat. and elſewhere upon the deepeſt ſeas: For the matter 


of 


— — 
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of wind, coming from the breath of one only plant, muſt 
needs be conſtant and uniform ; whereas the great variety 


of trees and plants at land, furniſhes a confuſed matter of "1 RANSFER, in Commerce. An act whereb 1 


winds, Hence, he adds, it is, that theſe winds are briſk- 
eſt about noon ; the ſun quickening the plant moſt about 
that time, and cauſing it to breathe faſter and more vigo- 
rouſly, Laſtly, the direction of this wind from eaſt to 
weſt, he attributes to the general current of the ſea; for 
a gentle air is obſerved to be conſtantly led along with the 
ſtream of a river; nor muſt it be omitted, that every 
plant-is in ſome meaſure a heliotrope, and bends itſelf, 
moving after the ſun, and conſequently emitting its va- 
pour that way; ſo that the ditection of the trade-wind 
is, in ſome meaſure, owing to the courſe of the ſun, 
Dr. Gordon has another hypothelis: the atmoſphere, 


which ſurrounds the earth, and moves along with it in its TRANSFUSION, The art of pouring liquor out of 6 
e 


diurnal motion, he ſuppoſes to keep pace therewith; that 

part of it, at leaſt, which is near the earth, if the remoter 

part ſhould be judged to loſe ground: if then, there were 
no changes in the gravity of the atmoſphere, he ſuppoſes 

it would always go along with the earth from weſt to eaſt 

in an uniform motion, altogether inſenſible to us; but 

the portion of the atmoſphere under the line being. ex- 
tremely rarified, its ſpring expanded, and ſo its gravity 
and preſſure much leſs than the neighbouring parts of the 
atmoſpherc, it is incapable of the uniform motion to- 
wards the eaſt, and mult therefore be preſſed weſt wards, 
which makes the continual breeze from weſt to eaſt be- 
tween the tropics. 
TRADING-Company. See Company. | 
TRAFALGAR-Cape, or Cape Trafalgar. A point or pro- 
montory of Spain, in the province of Andaluſia ; fitu- 
ated in 6 deg. 26 min. of W. lon. and 36 deg. of N. lat. 
at the entrance of the ſtraits of Gibraltar, 30 miles S. of 
Cadiz 
TRAFIC. See Trade and Commerce. | 
TRAGACANTH, Gum-dragon. A kind of gum, oozing 
out at inciſions made in the trunk and larger branches of 
a p'ant, or little ſhrub, of the ſame name. 
The naked hillocks of mount Ida in Candia, Mr. Tour— 
nefort tells us, produce a deal of the plant tragacanth, or 
goats-thorn, which gives the gum ſpontaneouſly towards 
the end of June, and in the following months, when the 
nutricious juice of the plant, thickened by the heat, 
burſts moſt of the veſſels it is contained in. This juice 
coagulates in threads, which make their way into the 
pores of the bark ; where, being puſhed forwards by new 
Juice, they get through the bark, and are at length har- 
dened in the air, either into little lumps, or into twiſted 
pieces in form of little worms. The plant grows alſo ia 
ſeveral places of the Levant, particularly about Aleppo. 
The gum is of different colours and qualities; ſome be- 
ing white, ſome greyiſh, ſome red, and ſome almoſt 
black: but the white is the beſt, which muſt be choſen 
clear, ſmooth, and twiſted worm-like. It diſſolves ea- 
fily in any aqueous menſtruum, to which it will give the 
conſiſtence of a ſyrup, in the ſmall proportion of a dram 
to a pint. It is ſmooth and ſoftening, therefore good to 
obtund the acrimony of any humour; which makes it of 
ſervice in ſuch coughs as proceed from catarrhs, and de- 
fluxions of rheum. It is alſo very ſtrengthening in ſome 
ſeminal weakneſſes, and prevalent againſt the whites in 
women. 

TRAGEA, in pharmacy. An aromatic powder, grofly 
beaten, aud mixed with ſugar, taken by way of carmi- 
native. KS 

TRAIL-Board in a ſhip, is a carved board on each fide of 
her beak, which reaches from the main ſtem to the fi- 

re, or the brackets. | ; 

TRAIN- Oi. The oil procured from the blubber of whales. 
See Oil. | 

TRAMBLING, of tin ore, among miners, is the waſhing 
of it very clean, which is done with a ſhovel, and in a 
frame of boards. 7 

TRAMEL. An inſtrument, or device, ſometimes of lea- 
ther, more uſually of rope, fitted to a horſe's legs, to re- 
gulate his motion, and form him to an amble. | 

TRANI. A city and port-town of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and territory of Barri; fituated in 18 deg. of 

2 


TRANSIRE, in the ſtat, of the 14th of Car, II 


TRANSMARINE. Something that comes from, or he. 


TRANSOM, in a ſhip, is a piece of timber which lies a. 


TRANSPLANTATION, in Agricu!tue and Gard 


py i £ 
E. lon. and 41 deg. 15 min, of N, lat, 
Venice, 20 miles W. of Barri. 


on the gulph oe 


Perſon ſur. 


renders his right, intereſt, or property in any thi 
Ing, 


moveable or immoveable, to another, B 
principally uſed in the commerce of ſtocks, 
and making over ſubſcriptions or ſhares 8 

as purchaſe them of the proprietors. In the 8 tO ſuch 
company book, Eaſt India, and others, transfers dub de 
by eraſing the former proprietors names, and Pr age, 
{tock in the name of the purchaſer, under his e. * 
of the alphabet; and, in order to transfers, qe 7 one 
the party bring another with him to ſwear he is o_—_ 
ſon to whom the ſtock is entered ; COunterfeits * 
caſe, being, by act of parlizment, made capital, ws 


veſſel into another. 
In the frequent preparations of chemiſtry and 

there are frequent transfuſions of ſpirits, _ r 
rups. 1 


IS uſed 


for a cuſtom-houſe warrant, to let Paſs : from the verb 
z 


tranſeo, I go forth. 
longs to, the paris beyond fea, 


thwart the ſtern, between the two faſhion pieces, died 
under the gun-:vom-port. / 


The art of removing trees or plants from the places #5. 
they were ſowed or bred up, and planting them in other, 
In the tranſplanting of foreſt trees, care mult be talen 
preſerve the roots, and even the fine hairs and filament; 
thereof, with the earth that ſticks thereto ; theſe fl. 
ments being the mouths that ſuck the nourithment, and 
transfuſe it to the tree. The pits or fofles, into which 
trees are tranſplanted, ſhould be left open for ſome tine 
before-hand ; that the rain, froſt, and ſun, may Ciſſelve 
the compacted ſalt, render the earth friable, and qualify 
it for nouriſhing the tree. 

Pliny was of opinion, that no tree ſhould be removed ur- 
der two, or above three years old. Cato would have none 
tranſplanted leſs than five fingers in diameter; but we are 
now able to tranſplant trees of all ages and ſizes, without 
danger. | 
The common rules for tranſplanting, are, 1. The 
lighter the ſoil is, the deeper are the trees to be 
planted. 2. If the ſoil is gravel, or ſand, mix ly wich 
it, and vice verſa. 3. Tune beſt ſeaſon is im October of 
February, in warm moiſt and clear weather. 4. The lig: 
roots to be abated, to prevent the neceſſity of digging to 
deep; but the ſmall fibrous ones to be ſpared. 5. In ay 
ing up the trees, to obſerve how the roots grow, and n 
tranſplanting, to diſpoſe them in the ſame order, and place 
the tree to the ſame aſpect. 6. To defend young it 
after tranſplantation both from the wind and fun, rillthe 
roots are fixed, and begin to ſhoot. 7. If the ſoil tis 
tree is tranſplanted into is good, it ſhould not be topped 
but all the boughs lopped to one ſingle one, the mok 1 
right and pronuting among them: but if the foil 15 pe 
they ſhould be topped ; and when they are {hot out 236» 
al the branches ſhould be lopped oft to one. 4 
TRANSPORT, is a perſon who is ſent, or tranſpore 
from his native country, to ſome of the American nos 
ces, for committing ſome felony or mildemeanour ned 
there are ſome tranſports who voluntarily ſel! or e 
themſelves, as ſervants, for a certain term, in che pla 
tions. benz 

TRANSPORT-Ship, is a veſſel uſed to convey pte 

corn, ſoldiers, and warlike ſtores. : 

TRANSPORTATION. The act of conveying * 

ing a thing from one place or country to anole 

EK xpor tation, : woolt 
In eee of commerce, tranſportation is of . . 
with re· exportation; ot the taking up of _ F 
one foreign ſtate or kingdom, bringing mow lem in 
paying duties for them, and then co iel n 
ſome other foreign ſtate; by which it 18 diſting * 
importation, and exportation, 
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are either carried originally out of, or brought finally into 
ur own kingdom. Our tranſportation or re-exportation 
I wool, butter, hides, tallow, herrings, beef, and ſal- 
_ which we tranſport from Ireland to other colonies 
and province, being the concerns of our merchants, and 
paying duties to his majeſty, have been reckoned at 
00,000 J. per anuum. | | 
But it would be tedious to enumerate our tranſporta- 
tions from Denmark, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, the 
Streights, Turkey, and Guinea; yet the moſt conſider- 
able is from the Eaſt Indies. In the infancy of that trade, 
and in the year 1613, of pepper only, beſides what we 
conſumed at home, we tranſported in one year, to other 


200, o00 J. and of late years our exportation of what we 
bring from thence, after we have fupplied ourſelves, 
has been computed at 300,000 /. ſterling. See Naviga- 
cion and Commerce. | 
TRANTERY. In ſome cuſtoms, denotes the money 
ariſing by amerciaments of ale-ſellers and victuallers, for 
breaking the aſſize of bread and ale, ang wy at Luſ- 
ton, and other manors in Herefordſhire. See A/ize. 
TRAPANO. A city and port-town in Sicily ; fituated in 
12 deg. 8 min. of E. lon. and 38 deg, of N. lat. on the 
W. part of the iſland ; 30 miles from Palermo, being a 
ſecure barbour, and one of the laſt places the Romans 
took from the Carthaginians in this iſland. 
TRAPEZOND, or, Trebiſond. A city and port-town of 
Alatic Turky ; ſituated in 42 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. 
and 42 deg, 26 min. of N. lat. in the province of Ama- 
ſia, on the Black Sea; being a large town, and once a 
fine harbour; but cen only receive {mall veſſels at preſent. 
TRAVADO. A ſudden or impetuous wind, or hurricane, 
f:equent in the Atlantic ocean, between Brafil and Africa, 
ani about the Cape of Good Hope: before this ſtorm, it is 
very calm, when there appearsa ſmall cloud, called by the 


tory ; which, falling lower, covers the whole ſummit : upon 
ſight of this, the mariners furl their ſails, and get from 
the ſhore with the utmoſt expedition, to avoid its fury; 
for, of a ſudden, a terrible wind ruſhes from the top of 
the mountain, and deſtroys all ſhips within its reach : but 


Arabia, ſeem to be of the ſame nature. | 
TRAVEMUND. A port-town of Germany, ſubject to 
the duke of Holſtein ; ſituated in 10 deg. 45 min. of E. 
lon, and 44 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on the Baltic ſea, at 
| the mouth of the river Trave, 10 miles N. E. of Lubeck. 
TRAVERSE, in Navigation, is the variation or alteration 
of a ſhip's courſe, occaſioned by the ſhifting of the winds 
and currents. See Cour fe, 
Iraverſe failing is uſed, when a ſhip, having ſet ſail from 
one port to another, whoſe courſe and diſtance from the 
port ſailed from is given or known, is, by reaſon of winds 
or other accidents, forced to ſhift, and ſail on different 
courſes, which are to be brought into one courſe, to learn, 
after ſo many turns and windings, the true courſe and di- 
ſtance made from the place ſailed from, and the true point 
or place where the ſhip is, that ſo, the wind coming 
fair, it may be known how to Mape a courſe for the place 
intended. See Sailing, This may be performed geome- 
tically two ways; firſt, by drawing two meridians, thro” 
the extremity of every courſe, parallel to the fuſt meri- 
daa, or North and South line, at firſt made, and ſet- 
fg of every courſe with a ſweep of 60, as if it were a 
quzition in plain failing. You may alſo let fall perpendi- 
ceu'ars to every new meridian, from the point that the 
ſh p failed to upon that courſe; by which you have the 


Ou, diſtance, difference of latitude, and departure to 
every courſe. 


= wWrka TrRAveRs: by the tables of difference of tatitude 


4 Ng 4parture, This is the principal uſe thoſe tables are 
. mended for; and the way of working a traverſe hereby, 

with, 99 to the beſt for exactneſs, and ſuperior in point of 
ne Sie Make a little table with fix columns, the 
W ©. 1 tie courſe, the ſecond for the diſtance, and 
* = Ks the northing, the fourth for the ſouthing, 


en find 


iy che difference of the latitude, with the depar- 
14 duke to e 


very courle, and ſet them in their proper co- 


countries, after it had paid duty here, to the value of 


ſeamen an ox-eye, over one of the peaks of the promon- 


thoſe whirlwinds that ſurprize travellers in the deſerts of 


the caſting, and the ſixth for the weſting: ; 
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lumns; as, where the courſe is northerly, ſet the diftance 
of the latitude under northing, or in the north column; 
and, where the difference is ſoutherly, ſet the difference 
of latitude in the ſouth column. Again, where the courſe 
is eaſterly, ſet the departure in the eaſt column; and, 
' when weſterly, ſet it in the weſt column: then; adding 
up each column by itſelf, ſubtract the north and ſouth co- 
lumns, the leſſer from the greater, the remainder is the 
ſouthing made good : alſo ſubtra the eaſt and welt co- 
lumns, the leſſer from the greater, the remainder is the 
eaſting or weſting made good; then you have the differ- 
ence of latitude and departure given, to find the courſe 
and diſtance. . | 
TRAW. A port- town of Dalmatia; ſituated in 17 deg. 
30 min. of E. lon. and 43 deg. 10 min. of N. lat. on the 
gulph of Venice, 15 miles E. of Spaletto, ſubject to 
Venice. | 
TREACLE, in pharmacy. A medicine that expels poiſon. 
The manner of compoſition is various, according to the 
application : but in common, it means only that thick 
conſiſtence of droſſy matter, that ſuzar-bakers extract in 
their refining or making loaf-ſugar, which is frequently 
eaten like butter ſpread upon bread ; and by ſome is mad 
into drink. See Thertaca, 
TREASURER. An officer, to whom the treaſure of a 
prince or corporation is committed to be kept, and duly 
diſpoſed of in payment of the officers and other expences. 
Ot theſe there are a great variety: his majeſty of Great 
Britain, in quality of elector of Brunſwick, is arch-trea- 
ſurer of the Roman empire. In the ſtates of Poland, are 
two grand treaſurers, that of the kingdom of Poland, and 
that of the dutchy of Lithuania, In England, the prin- 
cipal officers under this denomination are the lord high- 
treaſurer, the treaſurer of the houſhold, treaſurer of the 
navy, of the wardrobe, and of the king's chamber. 
Lord High TREASURER of England, is the third great of- 
ficer of the crown, under whoſe charge and government 
all the king's revenue is kept in the exchequer. 
He receives the office by delivery of a white ſtaff to him 
by the king, and holds it during the king's pleaſure ; but, 
anciently, he received it by delivery of the golden. keys 
of the trealury. He has the check of all the officers any 
ways employed in collecting impoſts, cuſtoms, tributes, 
or other revenues of the crown. He has the gift of all the 
cuſtomers, comptrollers, and ſearchers places, in all the 
ports of London, and the nomination of the &icheators in 
every county. Szce Cuſtem-houſe. ; 
He alone, or others in commiſſion with him, lets leaſes 
of all the crown lands, and gives warrants to certain per- 
ſons of quality to have their wine cuſtom free. Tae ancient 
yearly ſalary was 383 J. but of late is {aid to have been 
8000 /. though this office is now in commiſſion. 
TREASURER of the Navy, is an officer who re ©: ves mo- 
ney out of the exchequer, by warrant from tk. lord high- 
treaſurer, or the lords commiſſioners executing that office; 
and pays all charges of the navy, by warrant from the 
principal officers of the navy. | 
TREASURY. The place whcrein the revenues of a prince 
are received, preſerved, and diſburſed. In England, the 
treaſury is a part of the exchequer, and by ſome called the 
lower exchequer. The officers of the lower exchequer 
are, the lord treaſurer, a chancellor, a ſecretary, two 
chamberlains, an auditor, four tellers, a clerk of the pells, 
uſher of the receipt, a tally cutter, and others. | 
Lords of the TREASURY, Iaſtead of one ſingle director 
and adminiſtrator of his majeſty's revenues, under the title 
of lord high treaſurer, it is frequently thought proper to 
put that office in commiſſion ; that is, to appoint ſeveral 


perſons to diſcharge it, with equal authority, under the title 


of lords commiſſioners of the treaſury. 


TREATY. A covenant between ſeveral nations, or the 


ſeveral articles or conditions ſtipulated and agreed upon 
between ſovereign powers, There are treaties of peace, 
-of marriage, of confederacy, of neutrality, of capitulation, 
and of commerce and navigation. | 
TREATIES of Commerce, are uſually followed by various 
tarifs, to adjuſt the duties of exportation and importation 
of merchandizes into the reſpective dominions of the con- 
tracting powers. 


TREATIES, in general, are concluded either with enemies, 
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or friends, or neuters, arid tend to compoſe all differences 
of princes at war, or to reftore the commerce of king- 
doms and ſtates. 

In all treaties, it is a maxim, that the power of the one 
party, and the other, ought to be equal; nor ſhall they 
be held firm till ratified. But there are alliances contracted 
between princes and ſtates, unequal in honour and pow- 
er ; being treaties made with thoſe ſtates which give or 
take penſions. | 


By the laws of alliances, princes may aid particular and - 


common alſies, if wronged by any one ally; though he, 
who is not comprehended in the treaty of alliance, can- . 
not be defended againſt him who is allied, without breach 
of the alliance ; therefore, mediation in ſuch caſes is the 
only hope of the oppreſſed: but if this has not its effect, 
and they put themſelves into the protection of the media- 
tor, they become in the nature of his ſubjects ; when that 
prince is obliged to their defence, even againſt his allies ; 
and this is by natural right in theſe caſes, 
Some perſons would judge of treaties, as lawyers do of 
contracts; and ſay, that as a private man is not bound by 
that which he has promiſed by force or fear; ſo it ought 
to take place among princes, and in treaties which are 
made between ſovereigns : but that would be unjuſt and 
ridiculous ; for it were in effect to baniſh faith from all 
public negociations; and there is no treaty, but what is 
uſually made in arms, by force, or through fear, to loſe 
either life, or goods, or liberty, or the ſtate ; which are 
cauſes of juſt fear, and may ſhake the moſt conſtant per- 
ſons. . 
Princes, who neither love nor hate any thing, ſeem ge- 
nerally inclined to neutrality ; and, in that, govern them- 
ſelves in their friendſhips, according to their intereſts. 
This neutrality may be of two kinds ; the one with alli- 
ance with either party; the other without, which is what is 
properly ſo called : the firſt is governed by the treaty of 
neutrality ; the latter by the diſcretion of the neuter 
prince, whoſe carriage ought always to be ſuch, as that he 
may not give the leaſt ſuſpicion of inclining more to one 
than to another. And the advantages of neutrality are, 
that the neutral prince, or republic, is honoured and re- 
ſpeed of both parties, and, by the fear of his declaring 


againſt one of them, remains arbitrator of others, and 


maſter of himſelf. | 
In the year 1652, the Dutch, being engaged in a war 
with England, were glad to take advantage of the miſun- 
derſtandings which then aroſe between this country and 
Denmark; and ſo concluded a particular treaty of alliance 
with Frederick the III. then reigning in that kingdom: 
and the effect of this good underſtanding between the 
Danes and the Dutch, viſibly appeared by another treaty 
entered into by thoſe two powers, at Copenhagen, in the 
following yea”. But notwithſtanding this ſtrict union 
with the king and crown of Denmark, the Hollanders be- 
ginning very ſoon to be weary of the war with this country, 
were obliged to relinquiſh all other advantages, to conclude 


a treaty of peace; of which treaty, for the ſatisſaction of 


the curious, here follows an abſtract of the moſt material 
articles. 


MNſiradt of a treaty of peace and union between Oliver 
Cromwell, as protector of England, and the United Pro- 
vinces of the Low- Countries. 


That, in the firſt place, it is agreed, granted and con- 
cluded, That ſrom this day forward, there ſhall be a true, 
firm, and inviolable peace, ſincere friendſhip, and a nearer 
and ſtraiter affinity, confederation, and union, between 
the republic of England, and the States General of the 
United Provinces of the Low-Countries, and the lands, 
regions, and cities ſituate under their juriſdiction without 
ailtinction, and between their people and inhabitants, of 
any degree whatſoever. : | 

That ſuch as attempt to diſturb the peace of either ſtate, 
ſhall be reputed enemies. | BY 
That the ſubjects of either ſtate ſhall freely travel through, 
and trade to all the dominions of the other in Europe, with- 
out prejudice of the laws and cuſtoms of particular places, 
That as well the ſhips of war, as the other ſhips of the 
United Provinces, meeting with the ſhips of war of this 
ſtate in the Britiſh ſeas, ſhall ſtrike their flag, and lower 
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—— top-ſail, in the ſame manner as that haz 1 
ormed in any former time, under any 
ſoe ver. F * w 
That for the better ſecurity and encour 
all pirates be duly puniſhed in the ä OY 
ſtate ; and the effects ſeized in their Cuſtody 4 
the right owners, if any can be found, Ser 
That the merchants, mariners, ſailors, and Pilots, ge 
neither ſtate, nor their ſhips, goods or effects ſha ths 
be detained or arreſted, or forced into the ſerviee = 
other, without an abſolute neceſſity; in which wy the 
fatisfaRtion ſhall be given for the ſame. en 
The following articles of this treaty, after inſiflin 
the Dutch doing juſtice on all thoſe concerned in kill 
the Engliſh at Amboyna, only contain ſome ſti las 
for receiving the king of Denmark into it, and fo 
curing the reſtitution of ſome Engliſh effects ſeized 1 
country, and reparation of damage, &c, 
On the reſtoration of King Charles the II. to his 4. 
minions, a marine treaty was concluded between tha 
king and the States General of Holland; in which t 
compoſed all ancient differences: and in the year 166 
a'treaty of peace and alliance, with certain articles n, 
to commerce, &c. was concluded and agreed upon be⸗ 
tween the aforeſaid King Charles the II. and the Stars 
General; but as the firſt eighteen articles of the tr 
have no relation to marine affairs, and the 9th being the 
ſame with the 13th article of the precedent treaty, alre: 
inſerted ; it is neceſſary to begin at the 29th article d 
this treaty, in the order it is found in the original, 


Same extraordinary articles relating is commerce and nuriy 
affairs, in a treaty of peace and alliance concluded l. 
tween King Charles the II. and the States General f i 
Holland, the 21/7 of July 1667. 


XX. And for the greater freedom of commerce and nz 
vigation, it is agreed and concluded, That the (aid king 
of Great Britain, and the ſaid States General, ſhall not 
receive into their havens, cities, and towns, nor ſuffer that 
any of the ſubjects of either party do receive pirates or 
ſea-rovers, or afford them any entertainment, afliftance, 
or proviſion ; but ſhall endeavour that the ſaid pirates and 
ſea-rovers, or their partners, ſharers and abettors, de 
found out, apprehended, and ſuffer condign puniſhment, 
for the terror of others: and all the ſhips, goods, and 
commodities piratically taken by them, and brought into 
the ports of either party, which can be found, although 
they be ſold, ſhall be reſtored to the right owners; f f. 
tisfagtion ſhall be given, either to their owners, or thvl 
who by letters of attorney ſhall challenge the ſame; pv 
vided the right of their propriety be made to appear il 
the court of admiralty by due proofs, according to lay, 
XXI. It ſhall not be permitted to the ſubjects of the (a 
king of Great Britain, and the inhabitants of the king- 
doms and countries under his obedience, or to the inhabt 
tants and ſubjects of the ſaid United Provinces, to oy 
offer any hoſtility or violence to each other, eier 
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land or ſea, upon any pretence whatſoever: and one di 
quently, it ſh ll not be lawful for the ſaid ſubjeQs, * FP + 
habitants, to get commiſſions or letters of pris , of 
any prince or ſtate with whom either of the conf . | ce 
is at difference, or in open war; and much les N 3 m 
of ſuch letters, to moleſt or damnify the ſubjects 0 2 2 
party. Neither ſhall it be lawful for any foreign p U 
men of war, that are not ſubject to one or the gc an 
having commiſſions from any other prince 1 pr. 
equip their ſhips in the harbours of either of t 1 no 
parties, or to ſell or ranſom their prizes, or — — 
way to truck, as well the ſhips and goods, - AY * 
lading whatſoever. And it ſhall not be boy me py 8 

buy any victuals, but what ſhall be nece ary * — 
them to the next port of that prince, from — in 
obtained their ſaid commiſſions. And if, 7 "Toft - 
of the ſubjects of the ſaid King of Great * 10 be. 8 ; 
ſaid States General, ſhall buy, or get to * which ba ju 
truck, or any other way, ſuch ſhip of 29 the other k ſh; 
been taken from the ſubjects of the * vo ache 
ty; in ſuch caſe, the ſaid ſubjects ſhall © without X: 


ſtore the ſaid ſhip or goods to the n ge reimburk®® 
delay, and without any compenſation 0 | 
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id or iſed for the ſame; provided that 
of mo * — 44 — the council of the ſaid King 
1 Britain, or before the W 2 that they 

5 ners or proprietors of them. 
wk Lo 1 caſe the Fine of Great Britain, or the ſaid 
ory General, make any treaty of amity or alliance 
ith any other kings, republics, princes, or ſtates, they 
ſhall therein comprehend each other and their dominions, 
if they deſire to be therein comprehended ; and ſhall giveto 
the other notice of all (uch treaties of friendſhip or alliance, 
XXIII. That in caſe it happens, during this friendſhip, 
confederacy, and alliance, that any thing ſhall be done 
or attempted by any of the ſubjects or inhabitants of ei- 
ther party againſt this treaty, or any part thereof, by 
land, ſea, or tre(h waters, nevertheleſs this amity and alli- 
ance between the ſaid nations, {ball not thereby be broken 
or interrupted, but ſhall remain and continue in its full 
force; and that only thoſe particular perſons ſhall be pu- 
niſhed, who have committed any thing againſt this treaty, 
and none elſe; and that juſtice ſhall be rendered, and ſa- 
tifaRtion given to all perſons concerned, by all ſuch who 
have committed any thing contrary to this treaty, by 
land or ſea, or other waters, in any part of Europe, or 
any places within the Streights, or in America, or in any 
lands, iſlands, ſeas, creeks, bays, rivers, or any places on 
this ſide the Cape of Good Hope, within twelve months 
ſpace after juſtice ſhall be demanded; and in all places 
whatſoever on the other ſide of the ſaid Cape, within eigh- 
teen months next enſuing, after demand of juſtice ſhall 
be made in manner aforeſaid. But, in caſe the offenders 
azainſt this treaty do not appear, and ſubmit themſelves 
to judgment, and give ſatisfaction within the reſpective 
times above expreſſed, proportionably to the diſtance of 
the places, they ſhall be declared enemies of both parties, 
and their eſtates, goods, and revenues whatſoeyer ſhall be 
confiſcated, for the due and full ſatisſaction of the injuries 
and wrongs by them offered; and their perſons alſo, when 
they come within the dominions of either party, ſhall be 
hable unto ſuch puniſhments as every one ſhall deſerve 
for his reſpective offences. 
XXIV. That the ſubjects of the ſaid King of Great Bri- 
tain, and thoſe under his juriſdiction, may freely and ſe- 
curely travel in all the provinces of the Low countries and 
dominions of the States General in Europe, and through 
them, by ſea or land, paſs to other places there or beyond 
them; and through all quarters of the United Provinces, 
cities, forts or garriſons whatſoever, which are in any 
parts of the ſaid provinces, or elſewhere in their domini- 
ons in Europe, as well they themſelves exerciſing trade 
in all thoſe places, as their agents, factors, and ſervants, 
may go armed or unarmed; but if armed, nct above forty 
in company, as well without their goods and merchan- 
dizes as with them, , whereſoever they pleaſe. The peo- 
pe alſo and inhabitants of the United Provinces ſhall en- 
Joy the ſame liberty and freedom in all the dominions of 
ſaid King in Europe ; provided that they and every 
them do, in their trade and merchandizing, yield obe- 
cence to the laws and ſtatutes of either nation reſpectively. 
XV. That in caſe the metchant-ſhips of the ſubjects 
of either nation ſhall by ſtorm, pirates, or any other ne- 
ceſſity whatſoever, be driven into any haven of either do- 
minion, they may depart ſecurely at their pleaſure, with 
mer ſhips and goods, without paying any cuſtoms or other 
wes ; provided they break no bulk, nor ſell any thing: 
and they ſhall not be ſubje& to any moleſtation or ſearch, 
Provided they don't receive on board-any perſons or goods, 
nor do any thing elſe contrary to the laws, ordinances, 
or cuſtoms of the places, where they, as aforeſaid, ſhall 
pen to arrive, 5 | | . 
XVI. That the merchants, maſters of veſſels, and 
amen, of either party, their ſhips, goods, wares, or 
merchandizes, ſhall not be arreſted or ſeized in the lands, 
N roads, or rivers of the other, to ſerve at war, or 
N uſe, by virtue of any general or ſpecial com- 
ws ; unleſs upon an extraordinary neceſſity, and that 
\efaQtion be given for the ſame ; but ſo as the ſame 
nen Not derogate from the ſciſures and arreſts duly made 


in — 8 courts of juſtice of either nation. 


«* That the merchants on both ſides, their fac- 
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tors and ſervants, and alſo the maſters of ſhips and other 


| ſeamen, as well going as returning by ſea and other wa- 
ters, as alſo in the havens of either party, or going on . 


ſhore, may carry and uſe, for the defence of themſelves 
and goods, all ſorts of weapons, as well offenſive as defen- 
five; but, being come into their lodgings or inns, they 
ſhall, there lay by, and leave their arms, until they are 

oing on board again, LS 

XVIII. That the men of war, or convoys of either na- 
tion, meeting or overtaking at ſea any merchant-ſhip or 
ſhips, belonging to the ſubjects or inhabitants of the other, 
holding the ſame courſe, or going the ſame way, ſhall be 
bound as long as they keep one courſe together, to pro- 
tect and defend them againit all and every one who 
would ſet upon them. 
XXIX. That if any ſhip or ſhips of the ſubjects or inha- 
bitants of either nation, or of a neuter, be taken by a third 
party in the barbours of either, not being a ſubject or 
inhabitant of either nation, they, in or out of whoſe ha- 
ven or juriſdiction the ſaid ſhips (hall be taken, ſhall be 
bound to endeavour with the other party, that the ſaid 


ſhip or ſhips be purſued, brought back, and reftored to 


the owners; but all this ſhall be done at the charges of 
the owners, or whom it concerns. 

XXX. That ſearchers, and other like officers, on both 
ſides, ſhall regulate themſelves according to the laws of 
either nation, and ſhall not impoſe or demand more than 
they are allowed by their commiſſions or inſtructions. 
XXXI. That if any injury be done by either nation, ot 
the ſubjects or inhabitants of the ſame, againſt the ſub- 
jects or inhabitants of the other, or againſt any of the ar- 
ticles of this preſent treaty, or againſt common right ; 
yet nevertheleſs, no letters of repriſal, marque, or coun- 
termarque, ſhall be granted by either fide, till juſtice has 
been firſt demanded according to the ordinary courſe of 
law; but, in caſe juſtice be there denied or delayed, 
then the ſaid King of Great Britain, and the ſaid States 
General, or commiſſioners of that nation whoſe ſub- 
jets or inhabitants have ſuffered the wrong, ſhall pub- 


licly require juſtice from the other party, where it was 


ſo denied or delayed, or from that power appointed to 
hear and decide ſuch difference, that there may be a 
friendly compoſure, or due proceſs at law: but, if ſtill 
there happen more delays, and neither juſtice be admini- 
ſtred, nor ſatisfaction given, within three months aſter 
ſuch demand, that then letters of repriſal, marque, or 
countermarque, may be granted. 


XXXII. It is alſo agreed, If at any time it happen, that 


the difference now compoſed between his ſaid majeſty and 
the States General, ſhould feſter, and break out again in 
open war ; that then thoſe ſhips, merchandizes, or an 

kind of moveables of either party, which ſhall be found 
to be and remain in the ports, and under the command of 
the adverſe party on either fide, ſhall not be confiſcated, 


or made obnoxious to any inconvenience; but the ſpace 


of ſix months ſhall be allowed to the ſubjects and inhabi- 
tants of either party, that they may have leiſure to tranſ- 
port from thence the aforementioned things, and any 
thing elſe that is theirs, whither they ſhall think fit, with- 
out any kind of moleſtation. 

XXXIII. That they who have obtained private commiſ- 
ſions from either party, before they receive ſuch commiſ- 
ſions, ſhall give good and ſufficient ſecurity before the 
judge of the court where they receive their cammiſſions, 
&c. that they ſhall do no damage or injury to the ſub- 
jects or inhabitants of either fide. | 
XXXIV. It is alſo agreed and concluded, that the ſub- 
jects and inhabitants of either party ſhall always have tree 
acceſs to each other's ſea-ports, there to remain, and 
from thence to depart with the ſame freedom; and not 
only with their -merchant-ſhips and lading, but alſo with 
their men of war, whether they belong to the ſaid King 
or States General, or unto ſuch as have obtained private 
commiſſions, whether they arrive thro' violence or tem- 


peſt, or other caſualty of the ſeas, or to mend their ſhips, 


or to buy provition ; ſo they exceed not the number of 
eight men of war, when they come there voluntarily, 
nor remain or abide longer in the havens or places adja- 
cent, than they ſhall have a juſt cauſe to repair their ſaid 

1 | | ſhips, 


— 


—— — 
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ſhips, or to buy victuals or other neceſlaties : and if a great- 
er number of men of war ſhould, upon occaſion, deſire to 
come into ſuch ports, they ſhall in no caſe enter there- 
into, until they have firſt obtained leave from thoſe to 
whom the ſaid havens do appertain, unleſs they be forced 
ſo to do by ſtorm, or ſome other neceſſity, to avoid the 
danger of the ſea: in which caſe alſo, they ſhall preſently 
make known the cauſe of their coming unto the gover- 
nor or chief magiſtrate of the place, and ſhall ſtay no longer 
than ſuch governor or chief magiſtrate ſhall permit them; 


and ſhall not do any acts of hoſtility, or other prejudice 
in the aforeſaid havens, during their abode there. 


Articles touching navigation and commerce, betwen King 
Charles the II. and the States General / the United 
Netherlands, concluded at the Hague, the 7th of Feb. 
1667-8. 

I. All the ſubjects and inhabitants of Great Britain may, 

with all ſafety and freedom, ſail and traffic in all the 

kingdoms, countries and eſtates, which are or ſhall be in 


peace, amity, or neutrality with Great Britain, without 


being troubled or diſquieted in that liberty by the ſhips of 
war, gallies, frigates, barques, or other veſſels belong- 
ing to the States General, or any of their ſubjects, upon 
occaſion and account of any hoſtilities which may hereaf- 
ter happen between the States General, and the aboveſaid 
kingdoms, countries and eſtates, or any of them, which 
are or ſhall be in peace, amity, or neutrality with Great 
Britain. 5 
II. This freedom of navigation and traffic, ſhall extend 
to all ſorts of merchandize, except thoſe of contraband. 
III. This term of contraband goods is underſood to com- 
prehend only all ſorts of hre-arms, and their appurtenances ; 
as cannon, muſquets, mortar-pieces, petards, reſts, ban- 
daliers, powder, match, ſaltpette, bullets, pikes, ſwords, 
morions, head-pieces, coats of mail, halberts, javelins, 
horſes, great ſaddles, holſters, belts, and other utenſils of 
war, called in French A rliſſemens ſervant a Uſage de 
la Guerre. | | 
IV. In this quality of contraband, theſe following ſhall 
not be comprehended ; corn, wheat, or other grain, and 
pulſe ; oils, wines, ſalt, or generally any thing that be- 
longs to the nouriſhment and ſuſtenance of life ; but they 
ſhall remain free, as other merchandize and commodities 
not conprehended in the precedent article; and the 
tranſportation of them ſhall be permitted even unto places 
in'enmity with the States General, except ſuch cities 
and places as are beſieged, blocked up, or inveſted. 
V. It has been agreed, for the due execution of what is 
aboveſaid, That the ſhips and barques of the Engliſh, 
laden with merchandize, being entered into any port of 
the ſaid States General, and purpoſing to paſs from thence 
to the ports of the enemies, ſhall be only obliged to ſlew 
unto the officers of the port of the ſaid States, out of 
which they would go, their paſſports, containing the 
ſpecification of the lading of their ſhips, atteſted and 
marked with the ordinary ſeal of the officers of the admi- 
ralty of thoſe places from whence they firſt came, whi- 
ther they are bound, all in uſual and accuſtomed form; 
aſter which ſhewing of their paſſports in the form afore- 
ſaid, they may not be diſquieted, nor ſearched, detained or 
retarded in their voyages, upon any pretence whatſoever. 
VI. The ſame courſe ſhall be uſed, in regard of the En- 


gliſh ſhips and veſſels which ſhall come into any roads of 


the countries under the obedience of the ſaid States, not 
intending to enter into the ports, or being entered there- 
inte, not to unlade and break bulk ; which ſhips may not 


be obliged to give an account of their ladings, but in caſe 


of ſuſpicion that they carry unto the enemies of the ſaid 
States any contraband goods as aforeſaid. - 

VII. And in caſe of any ſuch apparent ſuſpicion, the ſaid 
ſubjets of his Majefty ſhall be obliged to ſhew, in the 
ports, their paſſports in the form ſpecified, | 
VIII. But if they were come within the roads, or were 
met in the open ſea by any of the ſaid States ſhips, or 
private men of war, of their ſubjects; for avoiding of all 
diſorder, the ſaid ſhips of the United Provinces, or their 
ſts, thall not come near within cannon-ſhit of the 
Engliſh, but ſhall ſend out their long-boat, and cauſe only 


two or three men to go on board the Eg 


| captain of the Engliſh ſhip, in the manne 


the maſter or captain, and name of t 


and forbidden, ſhall by 'the'means afoteſaid 


manner ſeized or confiſcated, 
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veſſels, unto whom the paſſports ear; ſhips 6 
propriety of the ſhips, ſhall be ſhewn by the mike 
or 


r above { 1 
ertificates, wh; | 
Y by which pal. 
©, not only of the 
de and reſidence 


he ſhip itſc1F . 
end, that, by theſe two ways, it may be 4 Sr * 


they carry contraband goods, and that th ; 

of * ſaid ſhip, as of Ts maſter or when anew 1 Tell 
ently appear; unto which paſſports and certifies 
faith and credit ſhall be given. And to the end ther . 
dity may be the better known, and that they ma . nl 
in any ways falſified and counterfeit, certain 2 . 
counter-ſigns of his Majeſty and the States General * 
be given unto them. 

IX. And in caſe any merchandize and co 
thoſe kinds, which are before declared to 


ed, according to the form of the ſaid c 
ſhall be inſerted at the end of this treat 
port and certificate proof may be mad 
lading, but alfo of the place of abo 
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mmoditieg of 
be contraband 


be found 
the Engliſh ſhips or veſſels, bound for the fot 7 th 


ſaid States enemies, they ſhall be unladen, Judicially pro- 
ceeded againſt, and declared confiſcate before the jud 
of the admiralty of the United Provinces, or other com- 

petent officers; but ſo that the ſhip and veſſel, or othe 
freed or allowed goods, merchandiſe, and commodities, 
found in the ſaid thip, may'not for that cauſe be in any 
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X. It is further agreed and covenanted, That whatforver 
ſhall be found laden by his. Majeſty's ſubjects, upon any 
ſhip of the enemies of the ſaid States, altho' the ſame were 
not contraband goods, ſhall yet be confiſcate, with al | 
that ſhall be found in the ſaid ſhip, without exception or 
reſervation: but on the other fide alſo, all that ſhall be 
found in the ſhips belonging to the King of Great Bris 
tain's ſubjects, ſhall be free and diſcharged, altho' the l:ding 
or part thereof, belong to the ſaid States enemies, except 
contraband goods; in regard whereof ſuch rule ſhall be 
obſerved, as has been ordered in the precedent articles, 
XI. All the ſubjects and inhabitants of the ſaid United 
Provinces, ſhall reciprocally enjoy the ſame rights, liver 
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ties, and exemptions; in their trade and commerce, upon 0 
the coaſts, and in the ports, roads, ſeas, and eſtates df , 
his ſaid Majeſty, which his Majeſty's ſubjects ſhall enjoy 0 
in thoſe of the ſaid States, and in open ſea; it being ta y 
be underſtood, that the equality ſhall be mutual ever q 
way on both ſides, even in caſe the ſaid States ſhould here 
after be in peace, amity, and neutrality, with any kings \ 
princes, and ſtates, who ſhould become enemies to his fad \ 
Majeſty ; ſo that either of the parties are mutually tout : 
the ſame conditions and reſtrictions, expreſſed in the u, . 
ticles of this preſent treaty, with regard to trace and g 
commerce. $2 i f 
XII. And the more to aſſure the ſubjects of the (aid dat « 
that no violence ſhall be offered them by the ſhips of wu b 
belonging to his 1 Great Britain, or his _ ' 
all the captains of the King's ſhips, and all his Mer J - 
ſubjects that ſend out private men of war, ſhall bec 15 ; 
ed and enjoined not to moleſt or endamage them in d 
thing whatſoever, upon pain of being puniſhe . : 
made anſwerable, 'in their perſons and goods, for 2 : 0 
and damages, until due reſtitution and repara" 1 
made. (263 | 2 ; a and 
XIII. And for this cauſe, the captains of pries, 4 
capers ſhall from henceforth every one of them be 2 
before they go out, to give good and ſufficient — 
before competent judges, in the ſum of — 4 * J. 
pounds, &c. that they will make full ſatisfas gate i} 
injuries or wrongs they may commit in — * B 
ſea, and for their officers under them, _ * e 
this preſent treaty, and the orders and proc ar} tr 
his Majefty; which ſhall be publiſhed by Fo a W 0 
conformity to the regulation therein ma 4 licencs: I fr 
ain of forfeiting their ſald commiſſions an \ KL 


4g" jectz 0 
which ſhall in like manner be practiſed by the ſubje 
the ſaid States General. | — 
XIV. If it ſhould happen, that any of we wy f 
ſhould make prize of veſſels laden W. 2200 
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ud captains may not open the cheſts, mails, 
— _ ms or fell, exchange, or otherways 
—_— until they have landed the ſame in the pre- 
f f s or officers of the admiralty, and an in- 
—— — 2 made of the ſaid goods found in the 
— gels; unlels the contraband goods making but a 
- of the ladine. the maſter of the ſhip ſhould be con- 
= deliver the ſaid contraband goods unto the ſaid 
= n. and to purſue his voyage; in which caſe, the 
100 3 ſhall by no means be hindered from continu- 
= his courſe and the delign of his voyage. | 
XV. His Majeſty being deſirous that the ſubjects of the ſaid 
States may be uſed, in all countries under his obedience, 
as favourably as his On ſubjects, will give all neceſſary 
orders, that judgments and decrees upon Prizes, which 
ſhall happen to be taken at ſea, may be given with all 
juſtice and equity, by judges not ſuſpected or concerned 
in the matter under debate; and his Majelty will give pre- 
ciſe and effectual orders, that all decrees, judgments, and 
orders of juſtice, already given and to be given, may 
be readily and duly executed according to the tenor of the 


alicnate them, 


XVI And when the ambaſſadors of the ſaid States Ge- 
neral, or any other of their public miniſters reſiding in 
his Majeſty's court, ſhall make complaint of the judg- 
ments which ſhall be given, his Mejeſty will cauſe a re- 
view to be made of the ſaid judgments in his council, to 
examine whether the order and precautions contained in 
the preſent treaty have been followed and obſerved, and to 
provide for the ſame according to right and equity; which 
ſhall be done within the ſpace of three months at the far- 
theft : nevertheleſs neither before the firſt judgment nor 
after it, during the time ef the review, the goods and ef- 
ſects which are reclaimed, may not be fold or unladed, 
unleſs it be with the conſent of the parties intereſted, to 
avoid the ſpoiling of the ſaid commodities, if they be 
periſhable. 

XVII. When proceſs ſhall be moved in the firſt or ſecond 
inſtance, between thoſe that have taken the prizes at ſea, 
and the perſons intereſted therein, and the faid intereſted 
perſons {hall come to obtain a favourable judgment or de- 
cree, the ſaid judgment or decree ſhall have its execution 
upon ſecurity given, notwithſtanding the appeal of him 
that took the prize; but the ſame ſhall not hold on the 
contrary where the ſentence goes againſt the claimers, 
And that which is ſaid in this preſent and in the prece- 
dent articles, for the cauſing of good and ſpeedy juſtice 
to be done unto the ſubjects of the United Provinces, in 
the matter of prizes taken at ſea by his Majeſty's ſubjects, 


| ſhall be underſtood and practiſed by the States General, in 


e of prizes taken by their ſubjects from thoſe of his 
ajeſty. 

XVIII. But ſince the conveniencies and inconveniencies 
of things and agreements cannot be diſcovered but in pro- 
cedure of time, and by obſervations drawn from mutual 
experience; it is therefore agreed between the ſaid King 
of Great Britain and the ſaid Lords, the States of the U- 
nited Netherlands, That at any time hereafter, when 
both parties ſhall ſo think it fitting, certain commiſſion- 
ers, by each party reſpectively choſen, ſhall meet by the 
common conſent of beth; who ſhall make it their care 
and buſineſs to ſupply whatever ſhall be found wanting in 
the aforementioned articles, to change or limit what ſhall 
not be convenient and commodious for both, and fully to 
compleat a farther treaty, both concerning theſe things, 
and all other the laws of navigation. 


| 4 treaty marine, between King Charles the IT. and the 
Lords the States General of the United Netherlands, 


cncladed at London, the firſt day of December 1674. 
l. That it ſhall be lawful for all and every the ſubjects of 
the moſt ſerene and mighty prince, the King of Great 
ritain, with all freedom and ſafety to ſail, trade, and ex- 
aciſe any manner of traffic in all thoſe kingdoms, coun- 
tries, and eſtates which are, or at any time hereafter ſhall 
in peace, amity, or neutrality with his ſaid Majeſty ; 


1 | : that they ſhall not be any ways hindered or moleſted in 
err navigation or trade, by the military forces, nor by 


of Great Britain, ſhall, in the open ſea, or elſew 
9 R of 
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the ſhips of war, or any other kind of veſſels whatſoever, 
belonging either to the high and mighty lords the States 
General of the United Netherlands, or to their ſubjects, 
upon occaſion or pretetice of any hoſtility or difference 
which now is, or hereafter ſhall happen between the ſaid 


lords the States General, and any princes or people whit- * 


ſocver, in peace, amity or neutrality with his ſaid Ma- 
jeſty : and likewiſe, That it ſhall and may be lawful for 
all and every the ſubjects of the ſaid lords the States Ge- 
neral of the United Netherlands, with all freedom and 
ſafety to ſail, trade and exerciſe in any manner of traffic 
in all thoſe kingdoms, countries and eſtates which are, or 
at any time hereafter ſhall be in peace, amity, or neutra- 
lity with the aforeſaid lords the States; ſo that they ſhall 
not be any ways hindered or moleſted in their navigation 
or trade, by the military forces, or by the ſhips of war, 
or any other kind of veſſels whatſoever, belonging either 
to the moſt ſerene and mighty King above mentioned, of 
to his ſubjects, upon occaſion or pretence of any hoſtility 
or difference, which now is, or ſhall hereafter happen 
between his ſaid Majeſty and any princes or people what- 
ſoever in peace, amity, or neutrality with the ſaid lords 
the States. 

IT. Nor ſhall this freedom of navigation and commerce 
be infringed by occaſion or cauſe of any war, in any 
kind of merchandizes, but ſhall extend to all commodities 
that ſhall be carried in time of peace; thoſe only except- 
ed which follow in the next article, and are comprehend- 
ed under the name of contraband. 

III. Under this name contraband or prohibited merchan- 
dizes, ſhall be comprehended only arms, pieces of ord- 
nance, with all implements belonging to them, fire-halls, 
powder, match, bullets, p kes, ſwords, lances, ſpears, 
halberts, guns, mortar-pieces, petards, granadoes, muſ- 
quet-reſts, bandaliers, ſaltpetre, muſquets, muſquet-ſhot, 
helmets, corſlets, breaſt-plates, coats of mail, and the 
like kind of armature, ſoldiers, horſes, and all things ne- 
ceſſary for the furniture of horſes, holſters, belts, and all 
other warlike inſtruments whatſocver. 

IV. Theſe merchandizes following ſhall not be reckoned 
among prohibited Goods, viz. All kind of cloth, and all 
other manufactures woven of any kinds of wool, flax, 
ſilk, cotton, or any other materials; all ſorts of cloathin 
and veſtments, together with the materials whereof they 
uſe to be made; gold and ſilver, as well coined as not 
coined ; tin, iron, lead, copper, and coals ; as alſo wheat, 
barley, and all other kinds of corn or pulſe ; tobacco, and 
all kinds of ſpices, ſalted and ſmoaked fleſh, ſalted and 
dried fiſh, butter and cheeſe, beer, oi!s, wines, ſugars, 
and all ſorts of ſalt, and in general, all proviſion which 
ſcrves for the nouriſhment and ſuſtenance of life ; like- 
wiſe all kinds of cotton, hemp, flax, and pitch; and ropes, 
ſails, and anchors; alſo maſts and planks, boards and 
beams of wood of what ſort ſoever; and all other mate- 
rials requiſite for the building or repairing ſhips, but they 
ſhall be wholly reputed among free goods; even as all 
other wares and commodities which are not comprehend- 
ed in the precedent article; ſo that the ſame may be freely 
tranſported and carried by the ſubjects of his (aid Maje- 
ity, even unto places in enmity with the ſaid States, as 
alſo on the other ſide, by the ſubjects of the ſaid States, 
to places under the obedience of the enemies of his ſaid 
Majeſty; except only towns or places beſieged, envi- 
roned, or. inveſted. 

V. And that all manner of differences and contentions on 
both ſides, by ſea and land, may ceaſe and be utterly ex- 
tinguiſhed ; it is agreed, That all kinds of ſhips and veſſels 
whatſoever, belonging to the ſubjects of his ſaid Majeſty 
entering or being entered into any road or port under the 
obedience of the lords the States, and purpoling to paſs 
from thence, ſhall be only obliged to ſhew unto the officers 
acting in the ports of the ſaid States, or to the' captains of 
the States ſhips, or of private men of war, if any hap- 
pen there to be, their paſſport, commonly called a ſea- 
brief, in the form directed, nor ſhall any money, or an 
thing elſe be exacted from them under that ee 
But if any ſhip belonging to the ſubjects of his Majeſty 


here out 
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of the dominions of the ſaid States, meet the ſhips of wat 
of the ſaid lords the States, or private men of war of 
their ſubjects, the ſaid ſhips of the lords the States, or of 
their ſubjects, ſhall keep at a convenient diſtance, and 
ſend out their boat, and it ſhall be lawful for them only 
with two or three men, to go on board the ſhips and veſ- 
ſels of the ſubjects of his Majeſty, that the paſſport, or 
ſea-bricf, of the propriety thereof according to the form 
herein ſpecified, may be — to them by the captain or 
maſter of ſuch ſhip or veſſel belonging to the ſubjects of 
his Majeſty ; and the ſhip which ſhall ſhew the ſame ſhall 
freely paſs, and it ſhall not be lawful to moleſt, ſearch, 
detain or divert the ſame from her intended voyage : and 
all the ſubjects of the lords the States fhall enjoy in all 
things, the ſame liberty and immunity, they, in like 
manner, ſhewing the paſſports, or ſea-briefs, made ac- 


_ cording to the form preſcribed at the end of this trea- 


% 


ty. 

Vi. But if any ſhip or veſſel belonging to the Engliſh, or 
other ſubjects of his Majeſty, ſhall be met making into 
any port in enmity with the lords the States; or on the 
other ſide, if any ſhip belonging to the United Provinces 
of the Netherlands, or other ſubjects of the States, ſhall 
be met in her way making into any port under the obe- 
dience of the enemies of his ſaid Majeſty, ſuch ſhip ſhall 
ſhew not only a paſſport, or ſea- brief, according to the form 
preſcribed, wherewith ſhe is to be furniſhed, but alſo her 
cocquets expreſſing the contents of the goods on board, 
given in the uſual form, by the officers of the cuſtoms in 
the port from whence ſhe came; whereby it may be 
known whether ſhe is laden with any merchandizes pro- 
hibited by the third article of this treaty. 

VII. But if by the ſhewing the aboveſaid cocquets ex- 
preſſing the contents of the goods on board, ſo given in 
uſual form by the ſaid officers of the cuſtoms in the port 
from whence ſhe came, concerning the ſhewing whereof 
it is above agreed, either party ſhall diſcover any kind of 
merchandizes, which in the third article of this treaty are 
declared to be contraband or prohibited, conſigned to any 
port under the obcdience of their enemies, it ſhall not be 
lawful to open the hatches of ſuch ſhip in which the ſame 
ſhall happen to be found, whether ſhe belongs to the ſub- 
jeas of his Majeſty, or of the lords the States; nor to 
unlock, or break open cheſts, mails, packs, or caſks in 
the ſame, nor to convey away the leaſt part of the mer- 
chandizes, before the whole be firſt landed in the pre- 
ſence of the officers of the admiralty, and inventoried ; 
neither ſhall it be any ways lawful to ſell, exchange, or 
otherwiſe to alienate the ſame, until ſuch prohibited goods, 
are rightfully and lawfully proceeded againſt, and that the 
judges of the admiralty have, by their reſpective ſenten- 
ces, confiſcated the ſame. Provided always, That as 
well the ſhip itſelf, as the reſt of the commodities found in 
the ſame, which by this treaty are to be reputed free, 
ſhall not, upon pretence of their being infected by ſuch 
prohibited goods, be detained, much leſs confiſcated, for 
lawful prize: and if not the whole, but a part only of the 
lading conſiſt of contraband or prohibited commodities, 
and the maſter of the ſhip ſhall be willing and ready to 
deliver them to the captor who ſeized the ſame, in that 
caſe, the captor ſhall not compel the ſhip to go out of 
her courſe, to any port he thinks fit, but ſhall forthwith 
diſmiſs ber, and upon no account hinder her from freely 
proſecuting her deligned voyage. 

VIII. It is further agreed, That whatſoever ſhall be found 
laden by his Majeſty's ſubjects, upon any ſhip belonging 


to the enemies of the lords the States, altho' the ſame be 


not of the quality of contraband goods, may be confiſ- 
cated ; but on the contrary, all that which ſhall be found 
in the ſhips belonging to the ſubjects of his Majeſty, ſhall 
be accounted clear and free, although the whole lading, 


or any part thereof, by juſt title of propriety ſhall belong 
to the enemies of the ſaid lords the States, except al- 


ways contraband goods, which being intercepted, all 
things ſhall be done therein according to the meaning and 
direction of the precedent articles; and, by the ſame 
reaſon, whatſoever ſhall be laden by the ſubjects of 
the lords the States, in any ſhip belonging to the &- 
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nemies of his Majeſty, although the ſame be 


uality of contraband goods, may be conc... the kin 
% 8 other ſide, all that which ſhall — but, effe 
ſhips belonging to the ſubjects of the lords the ll the be | 
ſhall be accounted clear and free, although th a jud 
lading, or any part thereof, by juſt title of Whole int 
ety, ſhall belong to the enemies of his ſaid Maj Propri. Sta 
cept always contraband goods, which being ie ex. reac 
all things ſhall be done according to the mean; nd & w_ 
rections of the precedent articles. And left — Fi di- — 
ſhould by ſurprize be done to the one party who i, © Xl 
peace, when the other party ſhall happen to be en n - 
in war; it is prov:ded and agreed, That a ſhip belons: * 
to the enemies of the one party, and laden with ſh2 
the ſubjects of the other party, ſhall not infe& or — bee 
the goods liable to confiſcation, in caſe they were lad ed 
before the expiration of the terms and time - * 
mentioned, after the declaration or publication of - 
ſuch war, viz. If the goods were laden in any port * 
place between the places or limits called the 1 | 
and the Naz in Norway, within the ſpace of ſix weeks Ta 


after ſuch declaration 3 of two months between the ſaid 
place, the Soundings, and the city of Tangier; and 


weeks in the Mediterranean ſea; or within the —＋ * 
eight months in any other country or place of the world ner; 
So that it ſhall not be lawful to confiſcate the goods of th, fo 
ſubjects of his majeſty, taken or ſeized in any ſhip c * 
veſſel whatſoever, of any enemy of the lords the States care 
upon that pretence, but the ſame ſhall' be without de. don 
lay reſtored to the proprietors, unleſs they were laden mor 
after the expiration of the ſaid terms of time reſpec. to f 
tively ; but ſo, that it may net be lawful for them after. the 
wards to carry to enemies ports, the ſaid merchandizes of 0 
which are called contraband, and for the reaſon aforeſcid, ſons 
ſhall not be liable to confiſcation : neither on the other XII 
ſide, ſhall it be lawful to confiſcate goods of the ſubjef "I 
of the lords the States, taken or ſeized in any ſhip or vel- and 
ſel whatſoever of an enemy of his Majeſty, upon that clai 
pretence; but the ſame ſhall be forthwith reſtored to the ſhal 
proprietors thereof, unleſs they were laden aſter the expi- mat 
ration of the ſaid terms of time reſpectively; but ſo, that ſery 
it may not be lawful for them afterwards to qty to clai 
enemies ports, the ſaid merchandizes that are caljed con- Xl! 
traband, and for the reaſon aforeſaid, ſhall not be liable like 
to confiſcation, may 
IX. And the more to aſſure the ſubject; of his Mijelty, bro 
and of the ſaid States, that no injury ſhall be offered to tim 
them by the ſhips of war, or private men of war of either ing 
ſide, all the captains of the ſhips, as well of his Majelly a5 t 
as of the ſaid States, and all their ſubjects who ſbal fe his 
out private men of war, and likewiſe their privileged the 
companies, ſhall be enjoined not to do any injury or d. nou 
mage whatſoever to the other; which if they do, they lay 
ſhill be puniſhed, and moreover be liable to ſatisfy al that 
coſts and damages, by reſtitution and reparation, upon hi 
ain and obligation of perſon and goods. F all t 
K. For this cauſe, all the commanders of private men! to 
war, ſhall from henceforth be obliged, before they _ ſelv 
their commiſſions, to enter before a competent . 5 nüvi 
good and ſufficient ſecurity by able and 1 D * u 
who have no part or intereſt in ſuch ſhip, in as” F 10 "x 
fifteen hundred pounds ſterling, or ſixteen thou a * 
hundred gilders; and when they have above 2 1 _ * 
and fifty men, then in the ſum of three erer * e 1 
pounds ſterling, or three and thirty thouſand gil 2 = 
they will give full latisfaction for any damages c, Au 
whatſoever, which they or their officers, or ome trary (0 men 
ſervice, ſhall commit in their courſes at ſea, ga , _ 
this preſent treaty, or any other whationvers oct . 
Majeſty and the ſaid States, and upon pain _— * fall fi, 
and annulling their ſaid commiſſions 3 in _ Cecurity row 
always inſerted, that they have given ſuc e * ha 
aforeſaid : and likeways it is agreed, That tne and d- hs 
ſhall be alſo liable to make ſatisfaction for injuries — 
mages done by her. f us that ber 
Xl. His Majeſty and the ſaid States, being Lehne in rag 
the ſubjects of each other may be mutw pe lt ſter 


wely, with! 
countries under their obedience reſpective ly, kindne5 
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etz as their own ſubjeAs; will give all neceſſary and 
* | orders, that the judgments upon prizes taken 
effetua according to the rule of juſtice and equity, by 
he giver. nd all ſuſpicion, and not any way concerned 
jooge® — under debate; and his Majeſty and the ſaid 
. 1] likewiſe give ſtrict orders that all ſentences al- 
= — and which ſhall be hereafter given, be, ac- 
— &- to the tenor thereof, duly put in execution, and 
9 the ambaſſadors of the lords the 
— or any other their publick miniſters, reſident at 
— of his moſt ſerene Majeſty of Great Britain, 
— complain of the unjuſtneſs of ſentences which have 
— given, his Majeſty will cauſe the ſame to be review - 
d and examined in his council, that it may appear whe- 
ther the orJers and precautions preſcribed in this treaty 
have been obſerved, and have had their due effect - and 
will alſo take care that the ſame be fully provided for, and 
that right be done to the party complaining, within the 
e of three months: and likewiſe when the ambaſla- 
jors, or other public miniſters of his Majeſty, reſident 
with the States, ſhall complain of the unjuſtneſs of ſen- 


ton thereof to be made in the aſſembly of the States Ge- 
neral, that it may appear whether the orders and precau- 
tions preſcribed in this treaty, have been obſerved, and 
have had their due effect; and they will likewiſe take 
care that the ſame be fully provided for, and that right be 
done the party complaining, within the ſpace of three 
months. Nevertheleſs, it ſhall not any ways be lawful 
to ſell or unlade the goods in controverſy, either before 
the ſentence given, or after it, during the review there- 
of on either ſide, unleſs it be with the conſent of the per- 
ſons intereſted. 
XIII. A ſuit being commenced between the takers of pri- 
2eson the one part, and the claimers thereof on the other, 
and a ſentence or decree being given for the party re- 
chiming ; the ſaid ſentence or decree, upon ſecurity given, 
ſhall be put in execution, notwithſtanding the appeal 
made by him that took the prize, which ſhall not be ob- 
ſerved, in caſe the ſentence ſhould be given againſt the 
claimers. | 
XIV. And whereas the maſters of merchant ſhips, and 
likewiſe the mariners and paſſengers, ſometimes ſuffer 
many cruelties and barbarous uſages, when they are 
brought under the power of ſhips which take prizes in 
time of war, the takers in an inhuman manner torment- 
ing them, thereby to extort from them ſuch confeſſions 
a5 they would have to be made: it is agreed, That both 
his Majeſty, and the lords the States General, ſhall, by 
the ſevereſt proclamations or placarts, forbid all ſuch hei- 
nous and inhuman offences ; and as many as they ſhall by 
lawful proots find guilty of ſuch acts, they ſhall take care 
that they be puniſhed with due and juſt puniſhments, and 
which may be a terror to others; and ſhall command, that 
all the captains and officers of ſhips, who ſhall be proved 
to have committed ſuch heinous practices, either them- 
ſelves, or by inſtigating others to act the ſame, or by con- 
ng while they were done, ſhall, beſides other puniſh- 
ments to be inflited proportionably to their offences, be 
forthwith deprived of their offices reſpeCtively: and every 
up brought up as prize, whoſe mariners or paſſengers 
ſhall have ſuffered any torture, ſhall forthwith be diſmiſſ- 
ed and freed, with all her lading, from all further exa- 


mination and proceeding againſt her, as well judicial as 
other ways. 


tences, the ſaid States will cauſe a review and examina- 
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of the like nature was made with France, which is pro- 


per to be inſerted ; whereby the reader may ſee th 


intereſts and advantages of both countries are much the 
ſame; | 


Pd 


A marine treaty between King Charles the JI. and Lewis 
the XIV. the mt Chriflian King, concluded at St. Ger- 
mains en Laye, the 24th day of Feb. 1676-7; 


T. That it ſhall and may be lawful for all and every the 
ſubjects of the moſt ſerene and mighty prince the King 
of Great Britain aforeſaid, with all freedom and ſafety to 


Tail, trade, and exerciſe any manner of traffick in all thoſe 


kingdoms, countries, and eſtates, which are, or at any 
time hereafter ſhall be in peace, amity, or neutrality with 
his ſaid Majeſty ; ſo that they ſhall not be any ways hin- 
dered or moleſted in their navigation or trade, by the mi- 
litary forces, nor by the ſhips of war, or any other kind 
of veſſels whatſoever, belonging either to the moſt Chri- 
ſtian King, or to his ſubjects, upon occaſion or pretence 
of any hoſtility or difference which now is; or hereaſter 
ſhall happen between the ſaid moſt Chriſtian King, and 
any princes or people whatſoever, in peace, amity, or 
neutrality, with the ſaid King of Great Britain; and 
likewiſe, that it ſhall and may belawful for all and eve- 
ry the ſubjeAs of the ſaid moſt Chriſtian King, with 
all freedom and fafety to fail, trade, and exerciſe any 
manner of traffick in all thoſe kingdoms, countries, and 
eſtates, which are, or at any time hereafter ſhall be in 
peace, amity, or neutrality, with the aforeſaid moſt Chri- 
ſtian King; ſo that they ſhall not be any ways hindered 
or moleſted in their navigation or trade, by the military 
forces, nor by the ſhips of war, or any other kind of veſſels 
whatſoever, belonging either to the King of Great Britain 
abovementioned, or to his ſubjects, upon occaſion or pre- 
tence of any hoſtility or difference which now is, or ſhall 
hcreafter happen between his Majeſty, and any princes 


or people whatſoever, in peace, amity, or neutrality, with 
the ſaid moſt Chriſtian King. 


IT. Nor ſhall this freedom of navigation and commerce be 
infringed, by occaſion or cauſe of any war, in any kind 
of merchandiſes ; but ſhall extend to all commodities 
which ſhall be carried in time of peace; thoſe only ex- 
cepted, which follow in the next article, and are com- 
prehended under the name of contraband. 

III. Under this name of contraband, or prohibited mer- 


chandiſes, ſhall be comprehended only arms, pieces of 


ordnance, with all implements belonging to them, fire- 
balls, powder, bullets, pikes, ſwords, lances, ſpears, hal- 
berts, guns, mortar-pieces, petards, grenadoes, muſquet- 
reſts, bandeliers, ſaltpetre, muſquets, muſquet-ſhot, hel- 
mets, corſlets, breaſt-plates, coats of mail, and the like 
kind of armature, ſoldiers, horſes, and all things neceſ- 
ſary for the furniſhing of horſes, holſters, belts, ang all o- 
ther warlike inſtruments whatſoever. 

IV. Theſe merchandiſes following ſhall not be reckoned 
among prohibited goods, viz. all kind of cloth, and all 
other manufactures woven of any kind of wool, flax, 
ſilk, cotton, or any other materials; all ſorts of clothing 
and veſtments, together with the materials whereof they 
are made; gold and ſilver, as well coined as not coined, 
tin, iron, lead, copper, and coals; alſo wheat and bar- 
ley, and all other kind of corn or pulſe; tobacco, and all 
kind of ſpices; ſalted and ſmoaked fleſh, ſalted and dried 


fich, cheeſe, butter, beer, oils, wines, ſugars, and all 
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10 * It is alſo agreed, that the like ſeverity of puniſh- ſorts of ſalt; and in general, all proviſion which ſerves for 
l 5 ſhall be inflicted upon thoſe, who contrary to the the nouriſhment and ſuſtenance of life ; likewiſe all kind 
- wy and twentieth article of the treaty of peace, conclud- of cotton, hemp, flax, and pitch ; ropes, fails, and an- 
5 44 ſhall take commiſſions from enemies, to chors, maſts and planks, boards and beams of what ſort of 
* 1 a: e ſhips of either ally or party, contrary to what is wood ſoever, and all other materials requiſite for the 
7 ed in the ſaid article. ; building or repairing ſhips; but they ſhall be wholly re- 
1 e articles foregoing theſe, touching navigation and puted amongſt free goods, as well as all other wares and 


commerce, between his Majeſty and the States, were 


oncludeq * and t! commodities which are not comprehended in the next 
but wa ed tor their reſpective dominions in Europe; ſo it precedent article; ſo that the ſame may be freely tranſ- 
\all "ag N that this treaty of marine, was agreed to ported and carried by the ſubjects of the moſt ſerene 
ke esulating their naval affairs all over the world: and King of Great Britain, not only from one neutral place 
| ter the con P 


cluſion of this treaty with Holland, another to another neutral place, or from a neutral port or place 


to 
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to a place in hoſtility with the moſt Chriſtian King, or 
from any place in hoſtility with him to a neutral place z 
but alſo from one place in enmity with the ſaid moſt Chri- 
ſtian king, to another port or place in enmity with him; 


be it that ſuch ports or places do belong to the ſame prince 


or ſtate, or to ſeveral princes or ſtates with whom the moſt 
Chriſtian King ſhall happen to be in war: and in like man- 
ner, that the ſame may be freely tranſported by the fubjects 
of the molt Chriſtian King, not only from one neutral 
place, to another ſuch place, or from a neutral port or 
place, to a place in hoſtility with the King of Great Bri- 
tain, or from a place in hoſtility with him, to a neutral 
place; but alſo from one place in enmity with the King 
of Great Britain, to another port or place in enmity with 
him; be it that ſuch ports or places do belong to the ſame 
prince or ſtate, or to ſeveral princes or ſtates, with whom 


the King of Great Britain ſhall happen to be in war; ex- 


cept only towns or places beſieged, invironed, or inveſt- 
ed, in French, Blocquees ou Inveſties. 

V. And that all manner of differences and contentions on 
both ſides, by ſea and Jand, may from henceforth ceaſe, 
and be utterly extinguiſhed ; it is agreed, that all kind of 
ſhips and veſſels whatſoever, belonging to the ſubjects of 
his ſaid M. jeſty of Great Britain, entering or being en- 
tered into any road or port under the obedience of the 
moſt Chriſtian King, and purpoſing to paſs from thence, 
ſhall be only obliged to ſhew unto the officers acting in 
the ports of the ſaid moſt Chriſtian King, or to the cap- 
tains of the moſt Chriſtian King's ſhips, or private men 
of war, if any happen there to be, their paſſport, com- 
monly called a ſea-brief; nor ſhall any money, or any 
thing elſe be exacted from them under that pretence: but 
if any ſhip, belonging to the ſubjects of his Majeſty of 
Great Britain, ſhall, in the open ſea, or elſewhere, out 
of the dominions of the moſt Chriſtian King, meet the 
ſhips of war of the moſt Chriſtian King, or private Men 
of war of his ſubjects, the ſaid ſhips of the ſaid moſt 
Chriſtian King ſhall keep at a diſtance, and only fend 
out their boat; and it ſhall be lawful for them only, with 
two or three men, to go on board the ſhips and veſſels of 
the ſubjects of his Majeſty of Great Britain, that the 
paſſport, or ſea-brief, of the propriety thereof may be 
ſhewn to them by the captain or maſter of ſuch ſhip or 
veſſel, belonging to the ſubjects of his ſaid Majeſty of 
Great Britain; and the ſhip which ſhall ſhew the ſame, 
ſhall freely paſs: and it ſhall not be lawful to moleſt, 
ſearch. detain, or divert the ſaid ſhip from her intended 
voyage. And all the ſubjects of the moſt Chriſtian King 
ſhall enjoy, in all things, the ſame liberty and immu- 
nity, they, in like manner, ſhewing their paſſport or ſea- 
brief. 

VI. But if any ſhip or veſſel belonging to the Engliſh, or 
other ſubje&s of his Majeſty of Great Britain, hall 
be met by any man of war making into any port in en- 
mity with the moſt Chriſtian King; or on the other fide, 
if any ſhip belonging to the moſt Chriſtian King, or other 
ſubjects of the ſaid moſt Chriſtian King, ſhall be met in 
her way making into any port under the obedience of the 
enemies of his ſaid Majeſty of Great Britain, ſuch ſhip 
ſhall ſhew not only a paſſport or ſea-brief, wherewith ſhe 
is to be furniſhed, but alſo her cocquets, expreſſing the 
contents of the goods on board, given in the uſual form, 
by the officers ot the cuſtoms in the port from whence ſhe 
came; whereby it may be known, whether ſhe is laden 
with any merchandiſes prohibited by the third article of 
this treaty. 

VII. But if, by ſhewing the ahoveſaid cocquets, expreſſ- 
ing the contents of the goods on board, given in the uſual 
form by the officers of the cuſtoms in the port from whence 
ſhe came; concerning the ſhewing whereof it is above 
agreed, either party ſhall diſcover any kind of merchan- 
diſes, which in the third article of this treaty are declared 
to be contraband or prohibited, conſigned to any port un- 
der the obedience of their enemies, it ſhall not be lawful 
to open the hatches of ſuch ſhip in which the ſame ſhall 
happen to be found, whether ſhe belongs to the ſubjects 
of his Majeſty of Great Britain, or of the moſt Chriſtian 
King; nor to unlock or break open the cheſts, mails, 
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packs, or caſks in the ſame ; nor to convey aw 
leaſt part of the merchandiſes, before the wh Y ay the 
landed in the preſence of the officers of — be fir 
and inventoried : neither ſhall it be any wa wich, 
ſell, exchange, or otherwiſe to alienate the lac fn 10 


ſuch prohibited goods are rightfully and lawfully ,* il 


Y Proce 


ed againit ; and that the judges of the ad . 


by their reſpective ſentences, confiſcated the ra, 


vided always, that as well the ſhip itſelf Pro- 
commodities found in the 2 by -w reſt of the 
to be reputed free, ſhall not upon pretence 7s 
infected by ſuch prohibited goods, be detai * bring 
leſs confiſcated for lawful prize, though if not * 2 
but a part only of the lading conſiſts of cor: r. 
prohibited commodities, and that the maſter 9 ay, 
ſhall be willing and ready to deliver them to th the ſig 
who ſeiſed the ſame; in that caſe, the captor Nhat Fn 
compel the ſhip to go out of her courſe, to an | not 
thinks fit, but ſhall forthwith diſmiſs her, and 8 
5 hinder her from freely proſecuting her 4 
VIII. 'Tis farther agreed, that whatſoever 

laden by the ſubjects of his Majefty of — ps 
upon any ſhip whatſoever belonging to the enemies of th 
moſt Chriſtian King, although the ſame be not of = 
quality of contraband goods, may be confiſcated - K 
on the contrary, all that which ſhall be found in the ho 
belonging to the ſubjects of his Majeſty of Great Brita 
{hall be accounted clear and free, although the whole 1 
ing, or any part thereof, by juſt title of property, ſul 
belong to the enemies of the moſt Chriſtian King ex · 
cept contraband goods, which being interceptel all 
things ſhall be done according to the meaning and * 
tion of the precedent articles. And, by the ſame reaſon 
whatſoever ſhall be found laden by the ſubjeQs of the wol 
Chriſtian King, in any ſhip whatſoever belonging to the 
enemies of his Majeſty of Great Britain, althoueh the 
ſame be not of the quality of contraband goods, may be 
confiſcated : but on the other fide, all that which ſhall be 
found in the ſhips belonging to the ſubjects of the mol 
Chriſtian King, ſhall be accounted clear and free, abo 
the whole lading, or any part thereof, by juſt title of 
propriety, ſhall belong to the enemies of his Majeſty of 
Great Britain; except always contraband goods, which 
being intercepted, all things ſhall be done therein accord- 
ing to the meaning and direction of the precedent atticles 
And leſt any damage ſhould, by ſurpriſe, be done to 
the one party who is in peace, when the other par- 
ty ſhall happen to be engaged in war, it is provided 
and agreed, that a ſhip belonging to the enemies of 
the one party, and laden with the goods of the ſub- 
jects of the other party, ſhall not infect, or render the 
goods liable to confiſcation, in caſe ſuch ſhip were laden 
before the expiration of the terms and times hereafter 
mentioned, after the declaration and publication of any 
ſuch war, viz. If the goods were laden in any port ct 
place, between, &c. within the ſpace of, &c. and be: 
tween, &c. as in the foregoing treaty with Holland, fo 
that it ſball not be lawful to confiſcate the goods of 
the ſubjects of his Majeſty of Great Britain, tak 
or ſeiſed in any ſhip or veſſel whatſoever of any ele, 
my of the moſt Chriſtian King, upon that pretences 
but the ſame ſhall be without delay reſtored to the proprie 
tors, unleſs they were laden after the expiration of the ſal 
terms of time reſpectively z but ſo, that it may not 
lawful for them afterwards to carry to enemies ports, yo 
ſaid merchandiſes which are called contraband; and * 
the reaſon aforeſaid ſhall not be liable to — 
neither, on the other ſide, ſhall it be lawful to _ 
the goods of the ſubjects of the moſt Chriſtian ” 
taken or ſeiſed in any ſhip or veſſel whatſoever of 22 
my of his Majeſty of Great Britain, upon that ane” 
but the ſame ſhall be forthwith reſtored to the prope 
thereof, unleſs they were laden after the expiration a 
ſaid terms of time reſpectively ; but ſo, that it * 
lawful for them afterwards to carry to enemies py 10 
ſaid merchandiſes which are called contraband 10 on 
; g onfiſcati 
the reaſon aforeſaid ſhall not be liable to © | 


ly arg 
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more to aſſure the ſubjccts of his Majeſty of 
Britain, and of the moſt Chriſtian King, that no 
Great || be offered. to them by tbe ſhips of war, or 
gjury (hs f either fide, all the captains of the 
"' men of war, 0 ; Britai f th 
4 well of his Majeſty of Great itain, as of the 
ſhips) pod idian King, and all their ſubjects who ſhall ſet 
wol te men of war, and hkewile their privileged 
apt en b. debe were ay njry or 6a 
companies, er to the: other 3 which if they do, they 
. uniſhed, and moreover be liable to ſatisfy all 
— d damages by reſtitution and reparation, upon 
„ and obligation of perſon and goods. | 
Pi this cauſe; all the commanders of private men of 
a Pall from henceforth be obliged, before they receive 
* commiſſions, to enter before a competent judge 
- d ſufficient ſecurity, by able and reſponſible men, 
90 — no part or intereſt in ſuch ſhip, in the ſum of 
1 ſterling, or 16,500 livres; and when they have 
. 150 men, then in the ſum of 3000 |. ſterling, &c. 
tht they will give full ſatisfaction for any damages or in- 
zue whatſoever, which they or their officers, or others 
in their ſervice, ſhall commit in their courſes at fea, con- 
to this preſent treaty, or any other whatſoever be- 
tween his Majeſty of Great Britain and the ſaid moſt 
Chriſtian King, and upon the pain of revocation and an- 
nulling their ſaid commiſſions z in which it ſha!l be al- 


IN. And the 


mlerted, that they have given ſuch ſecurity as afore - 
55 — likewiſe it is agreed, that the ſhip itſelf ſhall 


te alſo liable to make ſatisfaction for injuries and damages 
done by her. 22 f = 
XI, His Majeſty of Great Britain, and the moſt Chriſtian 
King, being deſirous that the ſubjects of each other may 
be mutually treated in all countries under their obedience 
rhectively, with the like kindneſs as their own ſubjects, 
will give all neceſſary and effectual orders, that judgments 
upon ſhips and merchandiſe taken at ſea, be given ac- 
cording to the rule of juſtice and equity, by judges be- 
yond al ſuſpicion, and not any ways concerned in the 
cauſe under debate: and his Majeſty of Great Britain, 
and the Moſt Chriſtian King, will likewiſe give ſlrict or- 
ders, that all ſentences already given, and which ſhall 
hereafter be given, be according to the tenor thereof 
duly put in execution, and obtain their effect. 
XII. And whenſoever the ambaſſadors, or other public 
miniſters of the King of Great Britain, reſiding in the 
court of the moſt Chriſtian King, ſhall complain of the 
brjuftneſs of ſentences which have been given concern- 
ing ſhips or merchandiſe taken at ſea, and belonging to 
the ſubjects of the King of Great Britain; then the 
ſaid moſt Chriſtian King, on demand of the ſaid ambaſ- 
ladors, or miniſters of the King of Great Britain, ſhall 
cauſe the ſaid ſentences to be reviewed and examined in 
bis privy council, and ſhall confirm or revoke the ſenten- 
cs ſo viven ; and likewiſe the ſaid moſt Chriſtian King 
ſhall take care that right be done to the party complain- 
ing, within the ſpace of four months, to be accounted 
from the day of making ſuch demand. In like manner, 
i the ambaſſadors, or other public miniſters of the moſt 
brſtian King, reſiding in the court of the King of 
Great Britain, ſhall complain of the unjuſtneſs of ſen- 
(ences which have been given concerning ſhips or mer- 
chandiſe taken at ſea, belonging to ſubjects of the moſt 
chain King, the ſaid King of Great Britain ſhall 
olchwith eommiſſionate under his great ſeal, nine of his 
Pi council, to adjudge ſuch matters, and to confirm 
0 revoke the ſentences whereſoever given: and the ſaid 
rommiſfioners ſhall meet within the ſpace of one month, 


om the day of delivering the complaint; and likewiſe 


de King of Great Britain ſhall take care, that right be 
one the party complaining, within the ſpace of three 
N to be computed from the firſt day of the meet- 
XIII the ſaid commiſſioners. 

— A ſuit being commenced between the takers of 
1 on the one part, and the claimers thereof on the 
rec 2 and a ſentence or decree being given for the party 
2 the ſaid ſentence or decree, upon ſecurity 
* ſhall be put in execution, notwithſtanding the ap- 
made by him that took the prize; which ſhall not 


both his Majeſty of Great Britain, and the moſt Chriſtian 


France, there is none other wherein England is con- 


gf 
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ha obſerved in caſe the ſentence ſhall be given againſt the 
claimers. 

XIV. And whereas the maſters of merchant-ſhips, and 
likewiſe the mariners and paſſengers, do ſometimes ſuffer 
many cruelties and barbarous uſages, when they are 
brought under the power of ſhips which take prizes in 
time of war, the takers, in an inhuman manner, tor- 
menting them, thereby to extort from them ſuch confeſ- 
ſions as they would have to be made; it is agreed, that 


King, ſhall by the ſevereſt proclamations, or ediQs, for- 
bid all ſuch heinous and inhuman offences; and as many 
as they ſhall by lawful proofs find guilty of ſuch acts, they 
ſhall take care that they be puniſhed with due and juſt 
puniſhments, and which may be a terror to others ; and 
ſhall command, that all captains of ſhips, &c. who ſhall 
be proved to have committed ſuch heinous practices, &c, 
ſhall be deprived of their offices; and every ſhip ſo 
2 up as prize, &c. ſhall be forthwith diſmiſſed, 
C 


XV. It is alſo agreed, that the like ſeverity of puniſhment 
ſhall be inflicted upon thoſe who ſhall take commiſſions 
from enemies, to ſeize the ſhips of either ally or party. 


After this marine-treaty between Great Britain and 


cerned, till the time of King James II. who, in the year 
1685, renewed all former alliances with the Dutch, and 
particularly ſix ſeveral treaties. 5 

The treaty made at the general peace of Ryſwick is the 
next that occurs; but it relates only to France and Hol- 
land, by which the French and Dutch may freely fre- 
quent with their ſhips and merchandiſes, the countries, 
lands, towns, ports, and places of each other, with equal 
privileges, and without paying any other or greater du- 
ties in each others countries, than the natural ſubjects of 


the country. As to the treaties with Spain, they are as 
follow. 


The treaty of peace and friendſhip, between the crowns of 
Great Britain and Spain, concluded at Madrid, the 
23 day of May, in the year of cur Lord 1667. 


I. Tt is agreed and concluded, that, from this day for- 
ward, there ſhall be, between the two crowns of Great 
Britain and Spain, a general, good, ſincere, true, firm, 
and perfect amity, confederation, and peace, which ſhall 
endure for ever, and be obſerved inviojavly, as well by 
land as by ſea and freſh waters; and alſo between the 
lands, countries, kingdoms, dominions, and territo- 
ries, belonging unto, or under the obedience of either of 
them; and that their ſubjects, people, and inhabitants, 
reſpectively, of what condition, degree, or quality ſos 
ever, from henceforth reciprocally, ſhall belp, aſſiſt, and 
ſhew to one another all manner of love, good off, and 
friendſhip. 

II. That neither of the ſaid Kings, nor their rehhective 
people, ſubjects or inhabitants within their dom tions, 
upon any pretence, may, in public or ſectet, do or pro- 
cure to be done, any thing againſt the otter, in any 
place, by ſea or land, nor in the ports or rivers of the 
one or the other, but ſhall treat one another with all love 
and friendſhip; and may by water and by land freely 
and ſecurely paſs into the confines, countries, lands, 
kingdoms, iſlands, dominions, cities, t>wns, viilages, 
walled or without wall, fortified or unfotrtthad, their has 
vens and ports, where hitherto trade and commerce hath 
been accuſtomed, and there trade, buy, and ſell, as well 
of and to the inhabitants of the reſpective places, as thoſe 
of their own nation, or any other nation that ſhall be or 
come there, 

III. That the ſaid Kings of Great Britain and Spain ſhall 
take care that their reſpective people and ſubjects from 
henceforward Jo abſtain from all force, violence, or 
wrong; and if any injury ſhall be done by either of the 
ſaid Kings, or by the people or ſubjects of either of 
them, to the people or ſubjects of the other, againſt the 
articles of this alliance, or againſt common right, there 
{hall not therefore be given letters of repriſal, marque, 


9 8 or 


| | * 
bt counter- marque, by any of the confederates, until ſuch 
time as juſtice is ſought and followed in the ordinary 
courſe of law. Bur if juſtice be denied or delayed, then 
the King whoſe people or inhabitants have received harm, 
ſhall aſk it of the other, by whom, as is ſaid, the juſtice 
ſhall have been denied or delayed, or of the commifhoners 
that ſba!l be by the one King or the other appointed to 
receive and hear ſuch demands, to the end that all ſuch 
differences may be compounded in friendſhip, or accord- 
ing to law. But if there ſhould be yet a delay, or juſtice 
ſhould not be done, nor ſatisfaction given within {1x 
months after having the ſame ſo demanded, then may 
be given letters of fepriſal, marque, or counter-marque. 
IV. That between the King of Great Britain and the 
King of Spain, and their teſpective people, ſubjeAs, and 
inhabitant”, as well upon ſea as upon land and freſh wa- 
ters, in a'l and every their kingdoms, lands, countries, 
dominions, confines, territorics, provinces, iſlands, plan- 
tations, © cities," villages, towns,” ports, rivers, creeks, 
bays, ſtreights, and currents, where hitherto trade and 
commerce hath been accuſtomed, there ſhall be free trade 
and commerce, in fuch way and manner, that without 
ſafe conduct, and without general or particular licence, 
the people and ſubjects of each other may freely, as well 
by lard as by ſea and freſh waters, navigate, and go into 
their ſaid countrics, kinadoms, dominions, and all the ci- 
ties, ports, currents, bays, Gciſtrias, and other places 
thereof; and may enter into any port with their ſhips 
laden or empty, carriage or Carriages*wherein to bring 
their merchandiſe, and there buy and fell what and how 
much they pleaſe, and alſo at juſt and reaſonable rates 
provide themſelves with proviſions, and other neceſſary 
things for their ſubſiſtence and voyzge; and alſo may re- 
pair their ſhips and carriages, and from thence again 
freely depart with their ſhips, carriages, goods, merchan- 
diſe, and eſtate, and return to their own countries, or to 
ſuch other places as they ſhall think fir, without any mo- 
leſtation or impediment, ſo that they pay the duties and 
cuſtoms which ſhall be due, and ſaving to either ſide the 
laws and ordinances of their country, 
V. Item, It is likewiſe agreed, that for the merchandiſes 
which the ſubjeéls cf the King of Great Britain ſhall 
buy in Spain, or other the kingdoms or dominions of the 
King of Spain, and ſhall carry in their own ſhips, or in 
ſhips hired or lent unto them, no new cuſtoms, toll, 
tenths, ſubſidies, or other rights or duties whatſoever, 
fhall be taken or increaſed, other than thoſe which in 
the like caſe the natives themſelves, and all other ſtran— 
gers, are obliged to pay und the ſubjects aforeſaid buy- 
ing, felling, and contracting for their merchandiſes, as 
well in reſpect of the prices, as of all duties to be paid, 
ſhall enjoy the ſame pr:vileges which are allowed to the 
natural ſubjects of Spain, and may buy and lade their 
ſhips with ſuch goods and mercnandiſes ; which faid 
ſhips being laden, and cuſtoms paid for the goods, ſhall 
riot be detained in port upon any pretence whatſoever ; 
nor ſhall the laders, merchants, or factors, who bought 
and loaded the goods aforeſaid, be queſtioned after the 
departure of the ſaid ſhips, for any matter or thing what- 
ſoever concerning the ſame. 
VI. And to the end that the officers and miniſters of all 
cities, towns, and villages, belorging to either, may nei- 
ther demand nor take from the reſpective merchants and 
people, greater taxes, duties, ſtipends, recompences, 
gifts, or any other charges, than what ought to be taken 
by virtue of this treaty ; and that the ſaid merchants and 
people may know and underſtand with certainty what is 
ordained in all things touching this, it is agreed and con— 
cluded, that tables and lif!s (hall be put up at the doors 
of the cuſtomhouſes and regiſtries of all the cities, vil- 
lages, and towns of or appertaining to one or the other 
King where ſuch rights, and exciſes, or cuſtoms are uſually 
paid z in which, how much, and of what quality ſuch 
rights, cuſtoms, ſubſidies, and payr?nts, either to the 
Kings, or any the aforeſaid offic*ts, are allowed, ſhall 
be put down in writing, declaring as well the ſpecies of 
what is imported, as what is carried out, And if any 
officer, or any other in his name, upon any pretence 
whatſoever, in public or ſecret, directly or indirectly, 
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ſhall aſk or receive of any merchant 
ſpectively, any ſum of —— or 1 Perſon te. 
name of right, due, flipend, allowance, or 8 by the 
though it be by the way of voluntary donati "<omPence, 
otherwiſe than aforeſaid, the ſaid officer — more or 
being in Tuch manner guilty, and convict bef K Ceputy, 
petent judge in the country where the crime Marr 
ted, ſhall be put in priſon for three months is Commit. 
pay thrice the value of the thing ſo received! "2 7 
the half ſhall be for the King of the country 07 hi 
crime is committed, and the other half for * "re th 
clator ; for the which he may ſue his right —— 
competent judge of the country where it ſhall has any 
VII. That it ſhall be lawfol for the ſubjects of fk 
of Great Britain to bring out, and carry into 8 © King 
all or any lands and dominions of the Kin iT my 
where heretofore they have uſed trade and *s pain 
and trade there with all kind of merchangif — 
manufactures, and things of the kingdom of 65 Cloths 
tain, and the manufactures, goods, ſruits r* 
the iſlands, towns, and plantations, to D ma of 
and what ſhall have been bought by Englich fig 
this fide, or farther on the other ſide of the ca of b 
Eſperanga, without being enforced to declare to — 
: * * whom 
or for what price they ſell their ſaid merchandiſe and pro 
viſions, or being moleſted for the errors of the mafi or 
the ſhips, cr others, in the entry of the goods ; — . 
their pleaſure to return again out of the dominions o k 
King of Spain, with all or any goods, eſtates, and 6 
chandiſe, to any of the territories, iſlands, — 
and countries of the King of England, or to any other 
place, paying the rights and tributes mentioned in the in. 
tecedent chapters; and the reſt of all their lading which 
is not brought to land, they may detain, keep, and car 
away in their ſaid ſhip or ſhips, veſſel or veſſels how 
without paying any right or impoſition whatſoever for i, 
as if therewith they had never been within any byy or 
port of the Catholic King. And all the goods, eſtates, 
merchandiſe, ſhips, or other veſſels, with any things in- 
troduced into the dominions or places of the crown of 
Great Britain as prizes, and judged for ſuch in the id 
dominions and places, ſhall be taken for goods and mer- 
chandiſe of Great Britain, comprehended ſo by the inten- 
tion of this article. 
VIII. That the ſubjefts and vaſſals of the moſt ſerene 
King of Great Britain may bring and carry to all and 
ſingular the dominions of the King of Spain, any fruits 
and commodities of the Eaſt Indies; it appearing by te. 
timony of the deputies of the Eaſt India company in Lon. 
don, that they are of, or have come from the Englih 
conqueſts, plantations, or factorics, wich like privilege, 
and according to what is allowed to the ſubjects of the 
United Provinces, by the royal cedulas of Contravando, 
bearing date the 27th of June and the 3d of July 1663, 
and publiſhed on the goth of June and 4th of July the 
ſame year. And for what may concern both the Jodie 
and any other parts whatſoever, the crown of pin 
doth grant to the King of Great Britain, and his ſubjects 
all that is granted to the united ſtates of the Low Coun: 
tries and their ſubjects, in their treaty of Munſter 1648, 
point for point, in as full and ample manner as if ti 
ſame were herein particularly inſerted, the ſame wo 
ing to be obſerved whereunto the ſubjects of the la 
united ſtates are obliged, and mutual offices of friendſbp 
to be performed from one ſide to the other. 5 
IX. That the ſubjects of the King of Great Bri 
trading, buying, and felling in any of the e 
governments, iſlands, ports, or territories of the - 
King of Spain, ſhall have, uſe, and enjoy all the pin 
leges and immunities which the ſaid King bath pu 
and confirmed to the Engliſh merchants that reſide in : 
daluſia, by his royal cedulas or orders, dated " 95 
day of March, the 26th day of June, and the = 55 
November 1645; his Catholic Majeſty, by the 5 
ſents, reconfirming the ſame as a part of this ny 5 
tween the two crowns. And to the end that it he 
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niſeſt to all, it is conſented, that the ſaid (heb 

to the whole ſubſtance thereof, be paſſed and tra i fr 

to the body of the preſent articles, in 
1 . 


he name a 


you! 
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your of all and ſingular the ſubjects of the King of Great. 

Britain, reſiding and trading in any places whatſoever 

within his Catholic Majeſty's dominions. 

X. That the ſhips, or any other veſſels that ſhall belong 
| to the King of Great Britain, or his ſubjects, navigating 
into the King of Spain's dominions, or any of his ports, 
ſhall not be viſned by the judges of counterband, or by 
any other officer Or perſon, by his own, or by any other 
authority; nor ſhall any ſoldiers, armed men, or other 
"fliers or perſons be put on board any of the ſaid ſhips 
or veſſels; nor ſhall the officers of the cuſtomhouſe of 
the one or the other party, ſearch in any veſlels or ſhips 
belonging to the people of the one or the other, which 
ſhall enter into their regions, dominione, or reſpective 

its, until their ſaid ſhips of veſſels are unladen, or un- 
til they have carried on ſhore all the lading and mer- 
* handiſe which they declare they reſolve to diſembark in 
the ſaid port; nor ſhall the captain, maſter, or any 
ther of the company of the ſaid ſhips be impriſoned, or 
they or their boats detained on ſhore ; but, in the in- 
terim, officers of the cuſtomhouſe may be put on board 
the ſaid veſlels or ſhips, ſo they exceed not the number 
of three for each ſhip, to ſee that no goods or mer- 
chandiſe be landed out of the ſaid ſhips or veſſels, with- 
out paying ſuch duties as by theſe articles either party is 
obliged to pay; which ſaid officers are to be without any 
charge to the ſhip or ſhips, veſſel or veſſels, their com- 
manders, mariners, company, merchants, factors, or 
proprietors. And when it happens that the maſter or 
owner of any ſhip ſhall declare the whole lading of his 
ſaid ſhip is to be diſcharged in any port, the entry of the 
ſaid lading ſhall be made in the cuſtomhouſe, after the 
uſuil manner; and if, after the entry made, any other 
goods be found in the ſaid ſhip or ſhips, more than what 
are contained in the ſaid entry, eight working-days ſhall 
be allowed them on which they may work, which ſhall 
be reckoned from the day they began to unlade, to the 
end that the concealed goods may be entered, and the 
confiſcation of them prevented: and in caſe that in the 
time limited, the entry or manifeſtation of them ſhall 
not have been made, then ſuch particular goods only, 
which ſhall be found as aforeſaid, though the unlading 
be not finiſhed, ſhall be confiſcated, and not any other ; 
nor ſhall other trouble be given, or puniſhment inflicted, 
on the merchant or owner of the ſhip; and when the 
ſhips or veſſels are reladen, they may have freedom to 
go out again, : | 
XI. That the ſhip or ſhips appertaining to the one or the 
other King, or to their reſpective people and ſubjects, that 
ſhall enter into any ports, lands, or dominions of the one 
or the other, and ſhall diſcharge any part of their goods 
and merchandiſes in any port or haven, being conſigned 
with the reſt to other places within or without the ſaid do- 
ns {hall not be obliged to regiſter or pay the rights 

any other goods or merchandiſe, than of that which 
they ſhall unlade in the ſaid port or haven, nor be con- 
rained to give bond for the goods they ſhall carry to 


of felony, debt, treaſon, or other capital crime. 
Whereas the one moiety of the cuſtom of all fo- 
n goods and merchandiſes imported into England, is 
= and returned back to the importer, if the ſaid 
rd N ee of the ſaid kingdom within twelve 
a0 13 the firſt landing, upon oath made that they 
f th ns goods which paid cuſtom inwards; and that 
4 * © not reſhipped within the ſaid twelve months, 
* OY my at all times be exported without paying any 
un EE K. outwards ; it is therefore agreed, That if 
"4 hp jects of the King of Great Britain ſhall here- 
3 any goods or merchandiſe, of what growth or 
10 ever they be, in any of the ports of his Catholic 
Th 3 => having entered them, and paid the cuſtom 
ue; y this treaty ought to be paid, and ſhall after- 
3 F to tranſport them, or any part of them, to 
** * whatſoever, for a better market, it ſhall 
hour? = awful for him or them ſo to do freely, 
by at A1 fes or being demanded, any other cuſtom or 
Wied th tor the ſame; he or they making oath, if re- 
ereunto, that they are the ſame goods for which 
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older places, nor any other ſecurity, if it be not in caſe 
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euſtom was paid at the landing: and in caſe that the ſub- 


jects, people, and inhabitants of the dominions of either 


part ſhall unlade, or have in any city, town, or village 
reſpectively, any goods, merchandiſe, fruits, or eſtate:, 
and have-paid the cuſtoms due, according to what hath 
been declared ; and after that, not being able to yut 
them off, ſhall reſolve to remit them to ſome other city, 
town, or village of the ſaid dominions, they may not 
only do it without difficulty or impediment, 2nd without 
paying other rights than what were due at their entry ; 
but likewiſe the cuſtom or rights ſhall not be paid again in 
any other part of the ſaid dominions, bringing certificates 
from the officers of the cuſtomhouſe, that they were paid 
before in the due form. And the chief farmers and com- 
miſſioners of the King of Spain's rents in all places, or 
ſome other officer or officers to be appointed for that 
purpoſe, ſhall at all times permit and ſuffer the tranſport- 


ation of all ſuch goods and merchandiſes from place to 


place, and give ſufficient certificate to the owners there- 
of, or their aſſigns, of their having paid their cuſtom at 
their firſt landing, whereby they may be carried. to, and 
landed at any other port or place of the faid juriſdiction, 
free from all duties or impediments whatſoever, as afure- 
ſaid, ſaving always the right of any third perſon. 

XIII. That it ſhall be lawful for the ſhips belonging to 
the ſubjects of the one or the other King, to anchor in 
the roads or bays of either, without being conſtrained 
to enter into port; and in c-ſe they be neceſſitated to 
enter thereinto, either by diſtreſs of weather, fear of 
enemies, pirates, or any other accident, in caſe the ſaid 
ſhips be not bound to an enemy's port, and carrying 
thither contraband goods, whereof, without ſome clear 
proof, they ſhall not be queſtioned, it ſhall be lawful for 
the ſaid ſubjects to return to ſea freely when they pleaſe, 
with their ſhips and goods, ſo as they do not break 
bulk, or expoſe any thing to fale; and that when they 
caſt anchor, or enter the ports aforeſaid, they be not mo- 
leſted or viſited; and it ſhall ſuffice, that in this caſe 
they ſhew their paſſports, or ſea-papers; which being 
ſeen by the reſpective officers of either King, the ſaid 
ſhips ſhall return freely to ſea without any moleſtation: 
XIV. And if any ſhip or ſhips belonging to the ſub- 
jects and merchants of the one or the other, enterin 
into bays, or in the open ſea, ſhall be Aike. 
by the ſhips of the ſaid Kings, or of privateers their ſub- 
jects; the ſaid ſhips, to prevent all diſorders, ſhall not 
come within cannon-ſhort ; but ſhall ſend their long boat, 
or pinnace, to the merchant-ſhip, and only two or three 
men on board; to whom the maiter or owner ſhall ſhew 
his paſiports and fea letters, according to the form which 
ſhall be inſerted at the end of this treaty ; whereby not 
only the ſhip's lading, but the place to which ſhe be- 
longs, and as well the maſter and owner's name, as the 
name of the ſhip, may appear; by which means the 


quality of the ſhip, and her maſter or owner, will be ſuffi- 


ciently known, as allo the commodities ſhe carries, whe- 
ther they be contraband or not; to the which paſſports 
and ſza-letters entire faith and credit ſhall be given, ſo 
much the rather, for that as well on the part of the 
King of England, as of the King of Spain, ſome coun- 
ter-ſians ſhall be given, if it ſhall! be found neceſlary, 
whereby their authenticalneſs may the better appear, and 
that they miy not be in any wile falſified. 

XV. It any prohibited merchandiſe or goo.'s ſhall be ex- 
ported from the kingdoms, dominions, and territories of 
either of the ſaid Kings, by the reſpective people or ſub- 


jects of the one or the other; in ſuch caſe the prohibited 


oods ſhall be only confiſcated, and not the other goods 
neither ſhall the delinquent incur any other puniſhment, 
except the ſaid delinquent ſhall carry out from the re- 
ſpective kingdoms or dominions of the King of Great 
Britain, the proper Coin, wool, ot fullers earth, of the 
ſaid kingdoms z or ſhall carry out of the reſpective king- 
doms or dominions of the ſaid King of Spain, any gold or 
ſilver, wrought or unwrought ; in either of which caſes 
the laws of the reſpective countries are to take place. 
XVI. That it ſhall be lawful for the people and ſubjeRs 
of both Kings to have acceſs to the reſpective ports of the 
one and the other, and there remain, and depart again 


with 
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with the ſame freedom, not only with their ſhips, and 
other veſlels for trade and commerce, but alſo with their 
other ſhips fitted for war, armed, and diſpoſed to reſiſt 
and engage the enemy, and arriving by ſtreſs of weather 
to repair their ſhips, or furniſh themſelves with ptovi- 
ſions ; ſo that entering willingly, they be not ſo nume- 
rous, that they give juſt occaſion of ſuſpicion 3 to which 
end they are not to exceed the number of eight, not 
continue in their havens, nor about their ports, longer time 
than they ſhall have juſt cauſe, for the repair of their ſhips, 
to take in proviſions, or other neceſſary things, much 
leſs be the occaſion of interrupting the Les commerce, 
and coming in of other ſhips, of nations in amity with 
either King; and when an unuſual number of men of 


war by accident ſhall come unto any port, it ſhall not be 


lawful for them to come into the ſaid ports or havens, 
not having firſt obtained permiſſion of the King unto 
whom the ſaid ports do belong, or the governors of the 
ſaid ports, if they be not forced thereinto by ftreſs of 
weather, or other neceſſity, to avoid the danger of the 
ſea; and in ſuch caſe they ſhall preſently acquaint the 
governor or chief magiſtrate of the place, with the cauſe 
of their coming; nor ſhall they remain there any longer 
time than the ſaid governor or magiſtrate ſhall think con- 
venient, or do any act of hoſtility in ſuch ports, that may 
708 of prejudice to the one or the other of the ſaid 
ings. 
XVII. That neither the ſaid King of Great Britain, 
nor the King of Spain, by any mandate general or par- 
ticular, nor for any cauſe whatſoever, ſhall embark or de- 
tain, hinder, or take, for his reſpective ſervice, any mer- 
chant, maſter of a ſhip, pilot, or mariner, their ſhips, 
merchandiſe, cloaths, or other goods belonging unto the 
one or the other, in their ports or waters, if it be not that 
either of the ſaid Kings, or the perſons to whom the 
ſhips belong, be firſt advertiſed thereof, and do agree 
thereunto : provided, that this ſhall not be conſtrued to 
hinder or interrupt the ordinary courſe of juſtice and law 
in either country. | 
XVIII. That the merchants and ſubjects of the one and 
the other King, their factors and ſervants, as alſo their 
ſhips, maſters, or mariners, may, as well going as com- 
ing, upon ſea and other waters, as in the havens and ports 
of the one and the other reſpectively, carry and uſe all kind 
of arms, defenſive and offenſive, without being obliged 
to regiſter them; as alſo upon land, to carry and uſe 
xa for their defence, according to the cuſtom of the 
place. 
XIX. That the captains, officers, and mariners. of the 
ſhips belonging to the people and ſubjects of either party, 
may not commence an action, nor hinder or bring trouble 
upon their own ſhips, their captains, officers, or mari- 
ners, in the reſpective kingdoms, dominions, lands, 
countries, or places, of the other, for their wages or ſa- 
laries, or under any other pretence. Nor may they put 
themſelves, or be received, by what pretext or colour 
ſoever, into the ſervice or protection of the King of Eng- 
land, or King of Spain, or their arms : but if any con- 
troverſy happen between merchants and maſters of ſhips, 
or between maſters and mariners, the compoſing thereof 
ſhall be left to the conſul of the nation ; but after ſuch 
Manner, as he who ſhall not ſubmit to the arbitrement 
may appeal to the ordinary juſtice of the place where he 
is ſubject, 
XX. The ſubjects and inhabitants of the kingdoms and 
dominions of the moſt ſerene King of Great Britain and 
Spain reſpectively, ſhall with all ſecurity and liberty fail 
to, and traffic in all the kingdoms, eſtates, or countries, 
which are or ſhall be in peace, amity, or neutrality with 
the one or the other. 
XXI. And they ſhall not be diſturbed or diſquieted in that 
liberty, by the ſhips or ſubjects of the ſaid Kings reſpec- 
tively, by reaſon of the hoſtilities which are or may be 
hereafter between either of the ſaid Kings, and the afore- 
ſaid kingdoms, countries, and ſtates, or any of them, 
which ſhall be in friendſhip or neutrality with the other. 
XXII. And in caſe that within the ſaid ſhips reſpec- 
tively, be found, by the aboveſaid means, any merchan- 
diſe hereunder mentioned, being of contraband and pro- 
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hibited, they ſhall be taken out and confice 
the admiralty, or other competent judges; but for 4. 
reaſon the ſhip, and the other free and allowed = this 
diries which, ſhall be found therein, Hall in pg obe. 
either ſeized or confiſcated.” ue be 
XXIII. Moreover, fot'better prevention of the diffs 
ces which'might atiſe' touching the meaving of ſorbö 
merchandife, and of contrabantf; it is deckel * 
agreed, that under this name ſhall be comptehend 7 
fire - arms, as ordnance, muſkets, mortar. pieces 8 a 
bombs, granadoes, fire-crancels, fire- ball, wust * 
bandeliers, gun- powder, match, faltpetre, and * 
likewile under the name of fotbidden merchancle . 
underftood al} other arms, as pikes, fwords, den he 
mets, backs, and breaſts, halberds, javelins, and fuck — 
armour : under this name is Ike wile forbidden the tr wy 
portation of ſoldiers, horſes, their harneſſes, caſes * 
tols, holſters, belts, and other furniture, formed * 
compoſed for the uſe of war. 
XXIV. Likewiſe, to prevent all manner of 
contention, it is agreed, that under the nam 
den merchandife, and of coritraband, ſhall 
prehended wheat, rye, barley, or other grains, or ule 
ſalt, wine, oil, and generally whatſoever belongs 2 
ſuſtaining and nouriſhing of life; but they ſhall remain 
free, as likewiſe all other merchandiſes not comprehend: 
in the preceding articles; and the tranſportation of them 
ſhall be free and permitted, although it be to the town; 
and places of enemies, unleſs ſuch towns and places te 
beſieged, and blocked up, or ſurrounded, 
XXV. It is alſo agreed, that whatſoever ſhall be faund 
laden by the ſubjects or inhabitants of the kingdoms and 
dominions of either of the ſaid Kings of England and 
Spain aboard the ſhips of the enemies of the other, 
though it be not forbidden merchandiſe, ſhall be conff- 
cated, with all things ele which ſhall be found within 
the ſaid ſhips, without exception or reſerve. 
XXVI. That the conſul which her» 3iter Hall reſde in 
any of the dominions of the King of sg , tor the help 
and protection of the ſubjects of the King of Great Hi. 
tain, ſhall be named by the King of Great Britain; and 
he ſo named ſhall have and exerciſe the ſame power and 
authority in the execution of his charge, as any other 
conſul hath formetly had in the dominions of the ſad 
King of Spain; and in like manner the Spaniſh conſul te- 
ſiding in England, ſhall enjoy as much authority as the 
conſuls of any other nation have hitherto enjoyed in tht 
kingdom, | 

XX VII. And that the laws of commerce that are obtained 
by-peice, may not remain unfruitful, as would fall out i 
the ſubjects of the King of Great Britain, when they po 
to, come from, or remain in the dominions or lordiuys 
of the King of Spain, by reaſon of their commerce & 
other bufineſs, ſhould be moleſted for caſe of conſcience; 
therefore, that the commerce be ſecure, and without 
danger, as well upon land as ſea, the ſaid King of dan 
ſhall provide, that the ſubjects of the ſaid King of C 
Britain ſhall not be aggrieved contrary to the Jaw: 
commerce, and that none of them ſhall be moleſted a 
diſturbed for their -conſcience, ſo long as the} * 
public ſcandal or offence : and the aid King of ry 
Britain ſhall likewiſe provide, for the ſame main 1 
the ſubjects of the King of Spain ſhall not be was 


ited, befots 


diſpute ard 
e of forbid. 
not be com. 
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37 
or diſturbed for their conſcience agzialt the laws of * * 
merce, ſo long as they give no public ſcandal ot re 
fence. 5 11 d ar 
XXVIII. That the people and ſubjects reſpe * th 
one kingdom, in the dominions, territories, regions, * tr 


colonies of the other, ſhall not be compelled to fe! = 
merchandiſe for braſs-metal coin, or exchange 155 
other coin or things, againſt their will ; 0 wy | 
them, to receive the payment in other ſpecics g's 1 
they bargained for, notwithſtanding an) law 0 


cuſtom contrary to this article. „bt 
XXIX. That the merchants of both nt!“ ”"— 

factors, ſervan:s,' and families, comminons 30524 
by them employed; as alſo maſters of ns f 40 4» i ab 
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mariners, may remain freely and ſecurely | 
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f the one King may have, and with all 
ame} ſecurity enjoys in all the lands and dominions 
"hatſoever of the other, their proper houſes to live in, 
their warehouſes and magazines for their goods and mer- 
chandiſe, which they ſhall poſſeſs during the time for 
which they ſhall have taken, hired, and agreed for them, 
; impediment. 
FAX. The inhabitants and ſubjects of the ſaid confede- 
rate Kings, in all the lands and places under the obedience 
of the one or the other, ſhall uſe and employ thoſe ad- 
yocates, proctors, {criveners, agents, and ſolicitors, 
whom they think fit; the which (hall be left to their 
choice, and conſented to by the ordinary judges, as. often 
as there ſhall be occaſion 3 and they ſhall not be con- 
firzined to ſhew their books and papers of accompt to 
any perſon, if it be not to give evidence for the avoid- 
ing law-ſuits and controverſies; neither ſhall they be 
embarked, detained, or taken out of their hands, upon 
retence whatſoever. ; 
* — and ſubjeas of either King, in the reſpective 
places where they {hall reſide, to keep their books of ac- 
compt, traffic, and correſpondence in what language they 
pleaſe, in Engliſh, Spaniſh, Dutch, or any other ; the 
which ſhall not be moleſted, or ſubject to any inquiſi- 
tion. And whatſoever elſe hath been granted by either 
party, concerning this particular, to any other nation, 
ſhall be underſtood likewiſe to be granted here, 
XXXI. That in caſe the eſtate of any perſon or perſons 
ſhall be ſequeſtered or ſeized on by any court of juſtice 
or tribunal whatſoever, within the kingdoms and domi— 
nions of either party, and any eſtate or debt happen to 
lie in the hands of the delinquents belonging bona fide to 
the people and ſubjects of the other, the ſaid eſtate or 
debts ſhall not be confiſcated by any of the ſaid tribunals, 
but ſhall be reſtored to the true owners in ſpecte, if they 
yet remain, and if not, he value of them, according to the 
contract and agreement which was made between the par- 
ties, ſhall be reſtored within three months after the ſaid 


ſequeſtration. 


| XXXII. That the goods and eſtates of the people and 
f ſubjects of the one King, that {hall die in the countries, 
| lands, and dominions of the other, ſhall be preſerved 
| for the lawful heirs and ſucceſſors of the deceaſed ; the 
5 right of any third perſon always reſerved. 
XXXIII. That the goods and eſtates of the ſubjects of 
the King of Great Britain, that ſhall die without mak- 
4 ing a will in the dominions of the King of Spain, ſhall 
1 be put into inventory, with their papers, writings, and 
| books of accompt, by the conſul or other public miniſter 
F of the King of Great Britain, and depoſited in the hands 
. of two or three merchants, that ſhall be named by the 
I = faid conſul or public miniſter, to be kept for the pro- 
* prietors and creditors; and neither the cruzada, nor 
1 any other judicatory whatſoever, ſhall intermeddle there- 
* in; which alſo in the like caſe ſhall be obſerved in Eng- 
; 8 land towards the ſubjects of the King of Spain. 
;; XXXIV. That a decent and convenient burial-place 
.» ſhall be granted and appointed to bury the bodies of the 
* ſubjects of the King of Great Britain, who ſhall die within 
Ve, dominions of the King of Spain. 
l XXXV. If it ſhall happen hereafter, that any difference 
. fall out between the King of Great Britain and the King 
1 of Spain, whereby the mutual commerce and good cor- 


eſpondence may be endangered, their reſpective ſubjects 
and people of each party ſhall have notice thereof given 
mem in time; that is to (ay, the ſpace of ſix months, to 
3 tranſport their merchandiſe and effects, without giving 
wem in that time any moleſtation or trouble, or retain- 
us or embarking their goods or perſons. 
XVI. All goods and rights concealed or embarked, 
noveables, immoveables, rents, deeds, debts, credits, 
and the like, which have nor, with a formal notice of the 
= cauſe, and by alegal condemnation, according to the or- 
anaty juſtice, been brought into the royal exchequer at 
be time of concluding this treaty, ſhall remain at the full 
ad free diſpoſal of the proprietors, their heirs, or of thoſe 
BZ Who ſhall have their right, with all the fruits, rents, and 


5 emoluments thereof; and neither thoſe who have concealed 


Kings, and alſo in their ports and rivers; and the egogle | 
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the ſaid goods, nor their heirs, ſhall be moleſted for this 
cauſe by the exchequers and executor reſpectively; but the 
proprietors, their heirs, or thoſe who ſhall have their right, 
ſhall have for the ſaid goods and rights their action at 
law, as for their own proper goods and eſtate, 
XXXVII. It is agreed and concluded, that the people and 
ſubjects of the King of Great Britain, and of the King of 
Spain, ſhall have and enjoy in the reſpeCtive lands, ſeas, 
ports, havens, roads, and territories, of the one or the 
other, and in all plages whatſoever, the ſame privileges, 
ſecurities, liberties, and immunities, whether they con- 
cern their perſons or trade, with all the beneficial clauſes 
and circumſtances which have been granted, or ſhall be 
hereafter granted by either of the ſaid Kings, to the moſt 
Chriſtian King, the States-General of the United Pro- 
vinces, the hanſe-towns, or any other kingdom or ſtate 
whatſoever, in as full, ample, and beneficial manner, as 
if the ſame were particularly mentioned and inſerted in 
this treaty. | 
XXX VII In caſe any difference or diſpute ſhall happen 
on either ſide concerning theſe articles of trade and com- 
merce, by either the officers of the admiralty, or other 
perſon whatſoever, in the one or the other kingdom ; the 
complaint being preſented by the party concerned to their 
Majeſties, or to any of their council, their ſaid Ma- 
jeſties ſhall cauſe the damages forthwith to be repaired, 
and all things, as they are above agreed, to be duly exe- 
cuted : and in caſe that in progreſs of time any frauds or 
inconveniencies be diſcovered in the navigation and com- 
merce between both kingdoms, againſt which ſufficient 
prevention hath not been made in theſe articles, other 
proviſions may be hereafter mutually agreed on, as ſhall 


be judged convenient; the preſent treaty remaining ſtill 
in full force and vigour, 


A treaty for compoſing of differences, reflraining of depre- 
dations, and 8 of peace, in America, between 
the crowns of Great Britain and Spain, concluded at 


Madrid, the th day of Fuly in the year of the Lord 

1670. 
Whereas, for many years paſt, the good underſtanding 
and correſpondence between the Engliſh and Spaniſh na- 
tions having been diſturbed in America, it pleaſed the 
molt ſerene and powerful Prince Charles, King of Great 
Britain, &c. in order to the reſtoring and regulating the 
ſame for the future, to ſend into Spain his envoy-extraor- 
dinary, Sir William Godolphin, knight, with full autho- 
rity and power to make any treaty convenient and pro- 
per for that end: and likewiſe the moſt ſerene and 
powerful Prince Charles, King of Spain, &c. and the 
Queen Regent Maria-Anna, &c. for the carrying on a work 
of ſo much piety and public good, deputed on their part 
the Earl of Penaranda, counſellor of ſtate, and preſident 
of the Indies, to confer, treat, and conclude thereupon 
with the ſaid Sir William Godolphin. At length they 
mutually reſolved and agreed upon the articles of the fol- 
lowing treaty, in virtue of their ſeveral commiſſions. 
I. It is agreed between the above mentioned plenipoten- 
tiaries, Sir William Godolphin, and the Earl of Pena- 
randa, in the names of the moſt ſerene Kings reſpec- 
tively, their maſters, that the articles of peace and al- 
liance made between the crowns of Great Britain and 
Spain, in Madrid, on the 34 of May 1667, or any 
clauſe thereof, ſhall in no manner be deemed or under- 
ſtood to be taken away or abrogated by this preſent 
treaty z but that the ſame ſhall remain perpetually in 
their ancient force, ſtability, and vigour, ſo far forth as 
they are not contrary or repugnant to this preſent con- 
vention and articles, or to any thing therein contained. 
IT. That there be an univerſal peace, true and fincere 
amity, in America, as in the other parts of the world, 
between the moſt ſerene Kings of Great Britain and 
Spain, their heirs and ſucceſſors, and between the king- 
doms, ſtates, plantations, colonies, forts, cities, iſlands, 
and dominions, without any diſtinction of place belong- 
ing unto either of them, and between the people and in- 
habitants under their reſpective obedience, which ſhall en- 
dure from this day for ever, and be obſerved inviolably, as 
well by land as by fea and freſh waters, ſo as to promote 
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each the welfare and advantage of the other, and favour 
and aſſiſt one another with mutual love; and that every 
where, as well in thoſe remote countries as in theſe which 
are nearer, the faithful offices of good neighbourhood and 
friendſhip may be exerciſed and increaſe between them. 
III. Alſo, that, for the time to come, all enmities, hoſ- 
tilities, and diſcords, between the ſaid Kings, their ſub- 
jects and inhabitants, ceaſe and be aboliſhed, and that both 
parties do altogether forbear and abſtain from all plunder- 
ing, depredation, injuries, and infeſtation whatſoever, as 
well by land as by ſea, and in freſh waters every where, 

IV. The ſaid moſt ſerene Kings ſhall take care that 
their ſubjects do accordingly abſtain from all force and 
wrong-doing ; and they ſhall revoke all commiſſions and 


letters of repriſal and mart, or otherwiſe containing li- 


cence ſoever to take prizes of what condition or kind, 
being to the prejudice of one or other of the ſaid Kings, 
or of their ſubjects, whether the ſame have been given 
or granted by them unto ſubjects or inhabitants, or unto 
ſtrangers, and ſhall declare the ſame to be void, and of 
no force, as by this treaty of peace they are declared fo to 
be; and whoſoever ſhall do any thing to the contrary, 
he ſhall be puniſhed not only criminally according to the 
merit of his offence, but ſhall alſo be compelled to make 
reſtitution and ſatisfaction for the loſſes to the parties 
damnified requiring the ſame. 
V. And furthermore, the ſaid Kings ſhall denounce, as 
by the tenor of theſe preſents every of them hath and 
doth denounce, whatſoever league, confederation, capitu- 
lation, and intelligence, made by what manner ſocver in 
the prejudice of the one or the other, which doth or may 
repugn againſt this peace and concord, and all and fingu- 
lar the contents thereof; all which, and every of them, 
ſo far as they do concern the effect aforeſaid, they ſhall 
annul and make void, and declare to be of no force or 
moment. | 
VI. The priſoners of both ſides, one and all, of what 
degree or condition ſoever, detained by reaſon of any 
hoſtilities hitherto committed in America, ſhall be forth- 
with ſet at liberty without ranſom, or any other price of 
their freedom. | 
VII. All offences, damages, loſſes, or injuries, which 
the nations and people of Great Britain and Spain have 
at any time heretofore, upon what cauſe or pretext ſo- 
ever, ſuffered by each other in America, ſhall be expun- 
ged out of remembrance, and buried in oblivion, as if no 
ſuch thing had ever paſt. 
Moreover, it is agreed, that the moſt ſerene King of Great 
Britain, his heirs and ſucceſſors, ſhall have, hold, keep, 
and enjoy for ever, with plenary right or ſovereignty, 
dominion, poſſeſſion, and propriety, all thoſe lands, re- 
gions, iſlands, colonies and places whatſoever, being or 
ſituated in the Weſt Indies, or in any part of America, 
which the ſaid King of Great Britain and his ſubjects do 
at preſent hold and poſleſs ; ſo as that in regard thereof, 
or upon any colour or pretence whatſoever, nothing 
more may or ought to be urged, nor any queſtion or con- 
troverſy be ever moved concerning the ſame hereafter. 
VIII. The ſubjects and inhabitants, merchants, captains, 
maſters of ſhips, mariners of the kingdoms, provinces, and 
dominions of each confederate reſpectively, ſhall abſtain 
and forbear to ſail and trade in the ports and havens which 
have fortifications, caſtles, magazines, or warehouſes, 
and in all other places whatſoever, poſſeſſed by the other 
party in the Weſt Indies; to wit, the ſubjects of the 
King of Great Britain, ſhall not ſail unto and trade in 
the havens and places which the Catholic King holdeth in 
the ſaid Indies; nor, in like manner, ſhall the ſubjects of 
the King of Spain fail unto, or trade in thoſe places which 
are poſſeſſed there by the King of Great Britain. 
IX. But if at any time hereafter either King ſhall think 
fit to grant unto the ſubjects of the other any general or 
particular licence or privileges of navigating unto and 
trading in any places under his obedience, who ſhall 
grant the ſame, the ſaid navigation and trade ſhall be 
exerciſed and maintained, according to the form, tenor, 
and effect of the ſaid permiſſions or privileges to be al- 
lowed and given; for the ſecurity, warrant, and autho- 
rity whereof, this preſent treaty, and the ratification 
thereof, ſhall ſerve, 
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out of their ſhips any goods or packs, expoſing them to 
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X. It is alſo agreed, that in caſe the ſubjeQs 


bitants of either of the confederates, with thei and inha. 


whether public and of war, or private and cf f (hippirg, 


be forced at any time, by ſtreſs of weather * 
pirates and enemies, or other inconvenience what _ 
for the ſeeking of ſhelter and harbour, to retreat x 1 
into any of the rivers, creeks, bays, havens road p "a 
and ports belonging to the other in America Pe. * 
be received and treated there with all humanit * nr 
neſs, and enjoy all friendly protection and het; . A * 
ſhall be law ful for them to refreſh and provide the 8 en 
at reaſonable and the uſual rates, with vidual; — 
things needful, either for the ſuſtenance of their 8 
or reparation of their ſhips, and conveniency * 
voyage; and they ſhall in no manner be detained or ln 
dered from returning out of the ſaid port or roads bi 
ſhall remove and depart, when and whither they 5] 8 
without any let or impediment. * 
XI. Likewiſe, if either ſhips belonging to ei 
derate, their people and ſubjects ſhall, 8 n 
or dominions of the other, ſtick upon the ſands ray 
wrecked, or ſuffer any damage, the perſons ſhip-wreckel 
and caſt on the ſhore ſhall in no ſort be kept priſoners; but 
on the contrary, all friendly aſſiſtance and relief fall b 
adminiſtered to their diſtreſs, and letters of ſaſe· conduq 
given them for their free and quiet paſſage thence, and 
the return of every one to his own country, 
XII. But when it ſhall happen, that che ſhips of either, 
as is above mentioned, through the danger of the ſea, or 
other urgent cauſe, be driven into the ports and havers 
of the other, if they be three or four together, and 
may give juſt ground of ſuſpicion, they ſhall immediately, 
upon their arrival, acquaint the governor or chief magi⸗ 
trate of the place, with the cauſe of their coming. and 
ſhall ſtay no longer than the ſaid governor or chicf mz 
giſtrate will permit, and ſhall be requiſite for the fur 
niſhing themſelves with the victuals and reparation d 
their ſhips. And they ſhall always take care not tocany 


| ſale ; neither ſhall they receive any merchandiſe on boar, 
nor do any thing contrary to this treaty. | 
XIII. Both parties ſhall truly and firmly obſerve and ex- 
cute this preſent treaty, and all and every the matten 

therein contained, and effectually cauſe the fame to be cb- 
ſerved and performed by the ſubjects and inhabitants of 
either nation. | 
XIV. No private injury ſhall in any fort weaken thi 
treaty, nor beget hatred or diſſenſions between the 
aforeſaid nations; but every one ſhall anſwer for his om 
proper fact, and be proſecuted thereupon ; neither (hill 
one man ſatisfy for the offence of another by repril 
or other ſuch like odious proceedings, unleſs juſtice d 

denied, or unreaſonably be delayed; in which caſe it 
ſhall be lawful for that King, whoſe ſubjet hath ſuffered 
the loſs and injury, to take any courſe according to ihe 
rules and method of the law of nations, until reparatio 
be made to the ſufferer. 
XV. The preſent treaty ſhall in nothing derogate from 
any pre-eminence, right, or dominion, of either conke 
derate in the American ſeas, channels, or waters 
that they have and retain the ſame in as full! 
ample a manner as may of right belong unto them: . 
it is always to be underſtood, that the liberty of w7 
tion ought in no menner to be diſturbed, where 19 1 
is committed againſt the genuine ſenſe and meals 
theſe articles. 


merce it 


And now we are come to the treaties of com "Fr 


tween her Majeſty Queen Anne, and the Kings 0 
and Spain. 


A treaty ef navigation and commerce, 
rene and moſt potent Princeſs Anne, , 
Britain, &c. and the Toft ſerene and miſt r, 
Lewis XIV. King of France, c. concluded a 
the 31/8. of March 1713. | I 

I. It is agreed, that there ſhall be a perſeck mags} mu 

vigation and commerce between the ſubſe on om, 

through all and every the kingdoms, ſtates, 0 


1 
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ces of their royal Majeſties in Europe, con- 
' all kinds of goods and merchandiſes, on the con- 
. che following articles. Meme 
ons ct any time any ill underſtanding ſhall happen 
ll . of os royal Majeſties, ſix months 
between llowed to the ſubjects and inhabitants of each 
bell be bang in the dominions of the other, for them 
* with their families, goods, merchandiſes, and 
to op 4 to ſell and diſpoſe of their goods, without 
ce » aner of diſturbance, arreſt, or ſeizure z and they 
ad nave ſpeedy juſtice for 7 22 of mou | ow 
"That the ſubjects of each of their roya ajeſties 
* 2 no 105 of hoſtility againſt each other, nei- 
yy ſea nor land 3 nor receive any commiſſion from 
” 2 or ſtate, to act as privateers, &c. to the diſ- 
* a ;ciudice of the ſubjects of Great Britain or 
turbance or P\EJudict v 
F,ance ; and, to this end, prohibitions ſhall be publiſhed 
\ ether fide, that no one ſhall in any wiſe uſe ſuch 
2 ons, &c. under the ſevereſt penalties, 
'W, The ſubjects of each of the ſaid confederates ſhall 
have free liberty, without licence, to 80 into the Kking- 
Joms. countries, provinces, iſlands, Cities, ports, &c, 
ole ich other, in Europe. to abide there, paſs through the 
ame, and to return from thence ; and in the mean time 
to buy all tings for their ſubſiſtence and uſe, and to be 
nene with mutual kindneſs, they behaving conform- 
ably to the la vs, and li. ing peaceably. 
V. Thu the ſubjects of each of their Majeſties ſhall 
hve leave to come with their ſhips and merchandiſes, 
not being probibited, to the lands, countries, cities, and 
ports. &c. of either ſide, to enter into the ſame, and re- 
main there without limitation of time; alſo to hire 
houſes, &c. and buy all kinds of lawful merchandiſes, 
and lay vp, and expoſe to ſale, merchandiſes brought 
from other ports, but not to ſell the ſame in ſhops. or 
by retail, without any impoſitions, and have free leave to 
remove themſclves and families, goods and effects, whi- 
ther they ihall think fit, without any moleſtation, paying 
the uſual duties. An in the buſineſs of religion, an entire 
liberty ſhall be allowed to the ſubjects of each of the con- 
federates, and their families, 1 and within their 
own walls, without admitting any other perſon;, &c. 
VI. The ſubjects of each part, ſhill pay the tolls, cuſ- 
toms, and dutics, of import and export, through all the 
territories of either party, as are due and accuſtomed ; 
and to aſcertain the ſame, tables ſha]! be kept in public 
places n all towns where trading is uſed ; and if any of- 
hcer, or other perlon, ſhall take of a merchant, or any 
other perſon, any ſum of money, on account of compen- 
lation, although it be under the name of A free gift, more 
than what is preſcribed ; ſuch officer, on conviction, ſhall 
mace full ſatisfaction to the party wronged, and be pu- 
* La to law. * 
VII. Neither any merchants, maſters of ſhips, owners, 
Mariners, or merchandiſes of either party, ſhall on any 
pietence be ſeized in any of the ports, &c. or dominions 
of each other, for public uſe, nor for other cauſe, or be 
in any wiſe moleſted ; and it ſhall be unlawful to export 
any thing from each other : but, however, this is not to 
be underſtood of that ſeizure which ſhall be made by the 
3 4 + an and in the ordinary methods of ac- 

5 UC 3 C. 

Further, it is agreed, that all the ſubjects of the 
_-_ of Great Britain, and of the moſt Chriſtian King, 
Fg ; nate ſubject to their power, as to duties 
* * concerning navigation and commerce, ſhall 
— * 1 . immunities in the — of 

Wr ings relating to commerce, which an 
TH ergy the moſt Eby is allowed. 4 
10 1s alſo agreed, that within two months a law ſhall 
Kees whey joy, taking - the duties 1 met- 
- g rom France to Britain, more than are 
132 countries in mote af ; and that the acts for 
| the 1mportation of goods from France, be re- 
_ The general tariff, Rade in the year 1664, ſhall 
af * * and the duties be paid according to the tenor 
1 2 and all prohibitions, edicts, &c. made in 
| ince that year, ſhall be repealed. But whereas 


and provin 


che manufactures of wool, ſugar, ſalted fiſh, &c. are 
q + 
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urged by France to be excepted out of the rule of the 
ſaid tariff, and have not been mutually adjuſted ; it is 
rovided, that commiſſaries on both fides ſhall meet at 
3 to determine the ſame, within two months af- 
ter the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty.— 
However, this article was afterwards over-ruled by the 
houſe of commons, who thought it extremely prejudicial to 
Great Britain. 7 | 
X. The duties on tobacco imported into France, ſhall 
be reduced to the ſame moderate rate as tobarco of the 
growth of any country in Europe or America, that is 
brought into that kingdom: the ſubjects on both ſides 
ſhall pay the ſame duties in France ; and there ſhall be 
an equal liberty of ſelling, and the Britiſh ſubjects have 
the ſame benefit of the laws as the merchants of France. 
XI. The tax of 50 ſols tournois, laid on Britiſh (hips in 
France for every tun, and the tax of 5 s. laid on French 
ſhips in Great Britain for every tun, ſhall ceaſe. 
XII. It is further agreed, that all merchants, &c. and ſub- 
jets of Great Britain in all places of France, ſhall freely 
manage their own buſineſs themſelves, or as they think 
fit. And maſters of ſhips ſhall not be obliged, in loading 
or unloading their veſſels at Bourdeaux, or in any other 
place, to make uſe of workmen appointed by public au- 
thority ; but it ſhall be free for them to employ ſuch per- 
ſons'as they ſhall think fit; neither mall they be obliged to 


wait for their being loaded, or to receive any goods: 


and the ſubjeAs of France ſha!l have the ſaine privileges 
in all places ſubject to the dominion of Great Britain. 


XIII. Ir ſhall be lawful for merchants and others, ſubs 


jects of either party, by will, or any other ways, to de- 
viſe or diſpoſe of their monies and effects; and whether 
they die having made their wills, or inteſtate, their law- 
ful heirs, executors or adminiſtrators, although they be 
not naturalized, ſhall peaceably receive and take poſſeſ- 
ſion of all goods and effects whatſoever, according to the 
laws of Great Britain «nd France; any law, ſtatute, edict, 
or cuſtom, to the contrary notwithſtanding, 
XIV. A diſpute ariſing between any commander of a 
ſhip on either tide, and his ſeamen, in any port of the 
other party, concerning the ſeamens wages, or other ci- 
vil cauſe ; the magiſtrate of the place ſhall require na 
more from the perſon accuſed, than a declaration in 
writing, whereby he ſhall be bound to anſwer that 
matter in his own country ; whereupon the ſeamen ſhall 
not deſert the ſhip, nor hinder the voyage. And mer- 
chants, on both ſides, ſhall keep books of accompts, and 
have an intercourſe of letters, without moleſtation or 
ſearch. 
XV. It ſhall not be lawful for any foreign privateers, 
having commiſſions from any prince or ſtate in enmity 
with either nation, to fit their ſhips in the ports of either 
of the ſaid parties, or to ſell their prizes there, or pur- 
chaſe any thing but ſuch victualling as ſhall be neceſſary 
for their going to the next port of that prince from whom 
they have their commiſſions, 
XVI. The ſhips of both parties being laden, and forced 
by ſtorm into the ports of each other, ſhall not be ob- 
liged to unlade their goods, or to pay any duty; but a ſmall 
part of the lading may be taken out, with leave, to pur- 
chaſe victualling, and that part only be liable to the duty. 
XVII. It ſhall be lawful for all the ſubjeQs of the Queen 
of Great Britain, and of the moſt Chriſtian King, to ſail 
with their ſhips, with all liberty and ſecurity, to any ports 
or places of countries in enmity with either of them, and 
to trade with the ports and places of thoſe who are ene- 
mies to both, or either party ; not only from thoſe places 
to neutral ports, but alſo from one place belonging to an 
enemy to another place of an enemy, without any diſ- 
turbance; and every thing found on board ſhall be deemed 


free, though belonging to enemies of either party, con- 


traband goods excepted, 

XVIII. This liberty of navigation and commerce ſhall 

extend to all kinds of merchandiſes, except thoſe that fol- 

3 the next article, ſignified by the name of contra- 
and. 

XIX. Under this name of contraband, or prohibited 

goods, ſhall be comprehended arms, great guns, bombs, 
re-balls, &c. and all other warlike inſtruments. 


XX. Theſe 
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XX. Theſe merchandiſes which follow, ſhall not be 
reckoned among prohibited goods; that is to ſay, all ſorts 
of cloths, and all other manufactures of wool, and other 
goods not worked into the form of inſtruments for war; 
but ſhall be reputed among free goods, as likewiſe all other 
merchandifes not mentioned in the preceding article, 
XXI. To the end all manner of quarrels may be prevented, 
in caſe either party ſhould be engaged in war, the ſhips 
of each party ſhall be furniſhed with paſſports, expreſſing 
the names of the ſhips, &c. and have certificates of their 
lading, that it may be known whether there be any con- 
traband goods on board, and that the ſhips truly belong 
to the ſubjedts of one of the princes, | | 
XXII. The ſhips of the ſubjects of both their Majeſties, 
coming to the ſea-coaſts within the dominions of either 
of them, not being willing to put into port, or ſell their 
cargoes, ſhall not be obliged to give an account of their 
lading, unleſs they are ſuſpected, upon good grounds, of 
having contraband goods. | 
XXIII. And in caſe of a manifeſt ſuſpicion, they ſhall be 
obliged to produce their paſſports and certificates. | 
XXIV. But in caſe the ſhips of the ſubjects of either 
party, either on the coaſts or the high ſeas, ſhall meet 
with the men of war of the other; ſuch men of war 
ſhall remain out of cannon-ſhot, and ſhall ſend a boat 
only with two or three men, to ſee the paſſport of ſuch 
ſhip, whereupon ſhe ſhall have free paſſage. 

XXV. But merchant-ſhips going to a port at enmity 


with the other party, ſhall be obliged to exhibit, either - 


on the ſeas or in port, not only their paſſports, but cer- 
tificates of their lading. 

XXVI. And if one party, on exhibiting the ſaid certifi- 
cates, ſhall find any contraband goods, it ſhall not be 
lawful to break up the hatches of the ſhip, or to open the 
cheſts, &c. unleſs the lading be landed in the preſence 
of officers of the admiralty, &c. and it ſhall be unlawful 
to ſell the ſame, till due proceſſes and confiſcation be 
obtained. 

XXVII. On the contrary, it is agreed, that what ſhall 
be found laden by the ſubjects of either party, on any 
ſhip belonging to the enemy of the other, the whole, al- 
though it be not prohibited goods, may be confiſcated, as 
if it belonged to the enemy himſelf; except thoſe goods 
and merchandiſes ſhipped before the declaration of any 
war, &c. which ſhall not be liable to confiſcation, but 
ſhall be reſtored to the proprietors ; but if the ſame be 
contraband goods, they ſhall not be afterwards carried 
to the ports of the enemy. 

XXVIII. And for the ſecurity of the ſubjects of both 
their Majeſties againſt privateers, all the commanders of 
their ſhips, and their ſubjects, ſhall be forbid doing any 
damage to the other fide; and if they act contrary, to 
make ſatisfaction and reparation, and be alſo puniſhed. 
XXIX. For this cauſe, all commanders of privateers, be- 
fore they receive their patents, ſhall be obliged to give 
ſufficient ſecurity, &c. that they will render ſatisfaction 
for all damages and injuries, which they ſhall commit du- 


ring their courſes at ſea, contrary to this treaty, or the 


edicts of either party, &c. 

XXX. Both parties ſhall ſhew a mutual favour in all 
their dominions to the ſubjects of each other, in the 
ſame manner as if they were their own ſubjects, and 
ive neceſſary orders that juſtice be duly adminiſtered. 
XXI. Whenſoever the ambaſſador, or reſident of each 
of their Majeſties, ſhall complain of the injuſtice of any 
ſentence, care ſhall be taken that the ſame be reviewed 
and re-examined in their reſpective councils, and that 
right be done every complainant within the ſpace of three 
months. | | 
XXXII. A ſuit being commenced between the captors 
of prizes, and reclaimers of the ſame, and ſentence given 
in favour of the reclaimers, the ſame ſhall be put in ex- 
ecution, on giving ſecurity, notwithſtanding the appeal 
of the captors ; but this is not to be obſerved when 
judgment is given againſt the reclaimers. 

XXXU. In caſe ſhips are driven on rocks upon the 
coaſts of either party, and are there broken to pieces and 


wrecked, the goods and merchandiſes ſaved ſhall be 


faithfully reſtored to the proprietors, they paying only 


to the place aſſigned in their commiſſions 
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the expence of ſalvage; ſaving, at Li 
rights and cuſtoms of each 9 an een time, 
XXXIV. It ſhall be free for the ſubjects of 
to employ ſuch advocates, attorneys, notaries 
5 _— as they ſhall think fit, 
And that commerce may b 
freely followed, it is agreed, that alter gt 
Great Britain, nor the molt Chriſtian King 05 
any pirates and robbers into any of their ort. ſein 
&c. but ſhall cauſe them to be apprehended and We 
And all ſhips, and goods taken by them alth PUNIſhe, 
are ſold, ſhall be reſtored to the lawful own ugh they 
indemnification ſhall be thereupon, Ke. an 
XXX VI. It ſhall be lawful for the ſhips of wa. 
vateers of both parties, to carry their Prizes ” has l 
pan without paying any thing, or being _ they 
ſearched, „ben they enter any ports belongin X © or 
of their Majeſties ; and they ſhall have liberty 1 
but no ſhe | 
ſhall be allowed to ſuch as have made bie . 
ſubjects of either party. "ODE 
XXXVII. Neither of their Majeſties ſhall permit 
the ſhips or goods of the other be taken on the a_ 
in the ports of their dominions, by ſhips of war yh 
prince or ſtate whatſoever ; and if ſuch a thing an 
happen, both parties ſhall unite their force for SOD 
of the damage. NY 
XXX VIIL. If any inconveniencies happen on either fd 
concerning the obſervance of this treaty, the frieqs ' 
ſhall not immediately thereupon be broken; but de 
treaty ſhall ſubſiſt, and proper remedies for removing th 
inconveniencies ſhall be procured. ? 
XXXIX. If a captor uſe torture upon the maſter cf 1 
ſhip, or the ſhip's crew, the ſhip and merchandiſe; ful 
be forthwith releaſed, and ſet entirely free; and ſuch 
perſons as ſhall be found guilty of the crime, {hall ur | 
the moſt ſevere puniſhments, 


the 


each 
Part 
3 ſolic tory, 


J and 
Queen &f 


> © 


A treaty of commerce between her Majeſty Queen Ante, ml 
Philip King of Spain, concluded at Utrecht, the 23th if 
November 1713, by which a former treaty, mad: in il 
reign of King Charles II. is particularly ratified and an. 
Armed; being as follows. | 


I. It is agreed, that there ſhall be between the crowns of 
Great Britain and Spain, a good and perfect amity, a 
well by land as by fea; and between the lands, coun- 
tries, &c. belonging unto, or under the obedience of e 
ther of them, 

II. That neither of the ſaid princes, nor their ſubjeft, 
ſhall, on any pretence, do or procure to be done, ay 
wrong or injury to the other, in any place of the one dt 
the other, but ſha!l treat one another with friendſhip; 
and may, by water and by land, ſecurely pals into 
the countries, dominions, cities, towns, &c. accuſtomel 
to commerce, and there trade, buy and (ell, with an 
perſons whatſoever. 

III. That the Kings of Great Britain and Spain ſhall tit 
care that their ſubjects abſtain from all violence; and if 
injury ſhall be done on either fide, againſt this tre 
letters of repriſal ſhall not therefore be given, until 
ſuch time as juſtice is ſought in the ordinary courſe 
law: but if juſtice be denied or delayed, and no fl 
faction given within ſix months, then may iſſue out 
ters of repriſal and marque. op 
IV. That between the King of Great Pritain and the 
King of Spain, and their ſubjeQs, there {ball be - 
trade and commerce, as well upon fea as on land, in 2 
and every their dominions, without fate conduct ot i 
ticular licence; and the ſubjects of either party maſ © 
ter into any port, with their ſhips laden or ent" 
there buy and ſell, provide themſelves with 2 
and alſo may repair their ſhips, and from thence " 
depart without moleſtation, paying the uſual m_ 
ſaving to either ſide the laws and ordinances e 
country. : „ bub 
V. That for the merchandiſes which the 1): 
Great Britain ſhall buy in Spain, no new cuſtoms, 
ſubſides, or other duties, ſhall be taken; and Dll ef 
ing and felling of their merchandifes, they In 4 
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wileges Which are allowed to the natural 
he 8 — and may lade their ſhips, which ſhall 
wn Jetained in port upon any pretence, after the cuſ- 
3 paid, neither ſhall any factor be queſtioned after 
| re. | 
_— the end the duties may be known, tables 
way” liſts thereof ſhall be put up at the doors of the cuf- 
houſes, &c. of all cities, towns, and ports, where 
— are uſually paid, and any officer, &c. receiving 
r, than mentioned in thoſe tables, ſhall ſuffer three 
months impriſonment, and pay three times the value of 
the ſum received. | bo 
VII. That it ſhall be lawful for the ſubjeQts of the King 
of Great Britain, to bring out and carry into any parts 
of Spain, where hitherto commerce hath been uſed, all 
kinds of cloths and manufactures of Great Britain, or 
of the plantations, &c. thereto belonging, and which 
ſhall be bought by Engliſh factors on this ſide the Cape 
of Good Hope; and to trade there, without declaring 
to whom, or for what price they ſell their merchandiſe, 
or being moleſted, paying the rights and tributes z and 
what lading they ſhall not bring to land, they may de- 
tain and carry away in their ſhips, without paying any 
duty; and prize-goods ſhall be taken for goods and mer- 
chandiſe of Great Britain. 
VIII. That the ſubjects of Great Britain may bring and 
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D farther rights t | 
That it ſhall be lawful for the ſubjeQs of Great 


carry to all parts of Spain, any fruits and commodities of 
the Eaſt Indies, produced from the Engliſh plantations, or 
ſactoties there, with the like privileges as are allowed to the 
fates of Holland, in the treaty of Munſter, concluded 
in the year 1648. 

IX, That the ſaid ſubjeAs of Great Britain, trading, 
buying, and ſeiling in any of the kingdoms or territories 
of Spain, ſhall have and enjoy all the privileges and 
immunities which are granted to the Engliſh merchants 
that reſide in Andaluſia, and which are hereby con- 
firmed, 

X. That the ſhips, or any other veſſels that ſhall belong 
to the King of Great Britain, or his ſubjects trading to 
Spain, ſhall not be viſited by the judges of contraband, 
or by any other officers ; nor ſhall any ſoldiers be put on 
board the ſaid veſſels; nor may they be ſearched in any 
port by the officers of the cuſtoms, until the lading is 
carried on ſhore which they reſolve to diſembark and diſ- 
charge in the ſaid port; nor ſhall the captain, maſter, 
or any of the ſhip's company, be impriſoned or detained 
on ſhore. If the whole lading of ſuch ſhips is to be diſ- 
charged in any port, the entry ſhall be made in the uſual 
manner; and if, after entry made, any goods ſhall be 
found in the ſhip, more than what are contained in the 


aid entry, eight working-days ſhall be allowed, that the 


goods concealed may be entered ; and if in that time an 
entry be not made, ſuch goods ſhall be confiſcated, but 
not any others; though no other puniſhment ſhall be in- 
ited ; and when the ſhips are reladen, they may freely 
20 out again. | | 
XI. That the ſhips of either party, or their ſubjects, en- 
tering any ports, &c. of the one or the other, and diſ- 
charging any part of their goods, and being conſigned 
with the reſt to other places, ſhall not be obliged to re- 
iller, or pay for any other merchandiſe than what is un- 
aden; nor be compelled to give any ſecurity, unleſs in 
che caſe of felony, or debt, &c. | 
All. That if any of the ſubjects of the King of Great 
itain, ſhall land any goods or merchandiſes in any of. 
the ports of his Catholic Majeſty, and having entered 
them, and paid the cuſtoms, ſhall afterwards deſire to 
tranſport them to any other place, they may do it with- 
out paying any other cuſtom or duty. And in caſe the 
8 of either party ſhall unlade goods or merchan- 
— in any city or town, and having paid the duties, 
all not be able to put them off, they may remit them 
O any other city, &c. without moleſtation, or paying 
han what were due at their entry. 


ritain and Spain, 
ays of either kin 
ter into port; a 


to anchor their ſhips in the roads or 
gdom, without being conſtrained to en- 
nd when they caſt anchor, or enter the 


1 

ports, they ſhall not be moleſted or viſited, ſhewing their 
paſſports : and if the ſaid ſhips be not bound to any ene- 
my's port, and carrying thither contraband goods, the 
ſaid ſubjects ſhall return to ſea freely with their ſhips, ſo 
as they do not break bulk, or expoſe any thing to ſale. 

XIV. If any ſhips, belonging to the ſubjects of the one 
or the other party, ſhall enter into any bay, or in the 
open ſea ſhall be met by the ſhips of war of the ſaid 


Kings, or privateers ; the ſaid ſhips ſhall not come within 


cannon-ſhot, but ſhall ſend their long boat or pinnace, 
to the merchant-ſhip, and only two or three men to ex- 
amine the paſſport, &c. 

XV. And if any prohibited goods ſhall be exported from 
the dominions of either party, ſuch prohibited goods only 
ſhall be confiſcated, and not the other goods ; neither 
ſhall any other puniſhment incur to the delinquent, un- 
leſs he ſhall carry out of the dominions of Great Britain, 
the corn, wool, or fuller's earth of the ſaid kingdom; 
or ſhall carry out of Spain, any gold or ſilver; in either 
of which caſes, the laws of the reſpective countries are 
to take place. 

XVI. That it ſhall and may be lawful for the ſubjects of 
both princes, to have acceſs to the ports of the one and 
the other, and there to remain, and depart again, with 
their veſlels for trade; and for ſhips of war, arriving by 
ſtreſs of weather, to repair their ſhips, or to furniſh pro- 
viſions, not exceeding the number of eight ſuch ſhips, 
and not continuing longer than they ſhall have juſt cauſe. 
And when an unuſual.number of men of war, by acci- 
cident arrive near unto any port, it ſhall not be lawful 
for them to come into the ſaid ports or havens without 
leave; and in ſuch caſe they ſhall preſently acquaint the 
gove:nor with the cauſe of their coming; nor ſhall they 
remain there longer than he ſhall think convenient, 
XVII. That neither the ſaid King of Great Britain, nor 
the King of Spain, by any mandate, ſhall detain any 
merchant, maſter of a ſhip, pilot, or mariner, for his re- 
ſpective ſervice, or any ſhips, merchandiſe, & c. without 
a particular agreement thereunto ; provided this ſhall not 
interrupt the ordinary courſe of juſtice, 

XVIII. That the merchants and ſubjects of both prin- 


ces, their factors and ſervants, and alſo their ſhips, maſ- 


ters, or mariners, may in all places carry and uſe all kind 
of arms defenſive and offenſive, according to cuſtom. 
XIX. That the captains, officers, and mariners, of the 
ſhips belonging to the ſubjeAs of either party, ſha!l not 
commence an action, nor trouble their own ſhips, or any 
perſons, belonging to them, in the dominions of the other, 
for wages, &c. under any pretence; nor may they put 
themſelves into the ſervice or protection of either prince; 
but if any controverſy heppens, the compoſing thereof 
ſhall be leſt to the conſul of their nation, ſubje& to ap- 
peal. | 
The 20th aiticle rclates only to the Low Countries. 
XXI. The ſubjects and inhabitan's of both kingdoms, 
ſha'l with all ſecurity fail to, and trafic in, all the coun- 
tries which ſhall be in peace, amity, or neutrality, wich 
the one or the other. | 
XXII. And they ſhall not be diſturbed in that liberty, by 
the ſhips or ſubjects of the ſaid princes reſpe&ively, by 
reaſon of hoſtilities which may be hereafter, with any 
kingdoms or ſtates now in friendſhip or neutrality with 


them. 


XXIII. And in caſe that within the ſhips of either patty 


ſhall be found any merchandiſe herein after mentioned, 


being contraband and prohibited, they ſhall be confiſcated ; 


but other allowed commodities ſhall in no wiſe be feized. 
XXIV. It is declared, that under the name of contra— 
band goods, ſhall be comprehended all fire-arms, &c, 
and other warlike inftruments ; and tranſportation of ſol- 
diers, &c. ſhall not be permitted. 
XXV. Under the name of forbidden merchandiſe, ſhall 
not be comprehended wheat, barley, rye, or other grains, 
or pulſe, ſalt, wine, oil, &c. but they ſhall remain free, 
and may be tranſported unto the towns of the enemies, 
unleſs ſuch towns are beſieged and blocked up. 
XXVII. It is alſo agreed, that whatſoever ſhall be found 
laden by the ſubjects of either party aboard the ſhips of 
9 9 | tue 
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the enemies of the other, though it be not forbidden 
merchandiſe, ſhall be confiſcated, with all things elſe on 
board the ſaid ſhips. 

XXVII. That the conſul, which hereafter ſhall reſide in 
any of the dominions of the King of Spain, for the pro- 
tection of the ſubjects of Great Britain, ſhall be named 
by the King of Great Britain, and ſhall exerciſe the full 
power as any conſul ever had; and in like manner the 
Spaniſh conſul ſhall enjoy the ſame authority in Eng- 
land. 

XXVIII. That the King of Spain ſhall provide, that 
the ſubjects of Great Britain ſhall not be aggrieved con- 
trary to the laws of commerce, and that none ſhall be 
diſturbed on account of conſcience; and the King of 
Great Britain ſhall take care that the ſubjects of Spain 
be not moleſted for their conſciences, or againſt the laws 
of commerce. 

XXIX. That the ſubjects of one kingdom in the domi- 
nions of the other, ſhall not be compelled to ſell their 
merchandiſes for braſs metal, or exchange them for other 
coin againſt their will, or receive the payment for the 
ſame in other ſpecies than what they agreed for. 

XXX, That the merchants of both nations, and their 
factors, ſervants, and families, and alſo maſters of ſhips, 
pilots, and mariners, may remain ſecurely in the domi- 
nions of either of the ſaid Kings, and enjoy their proper 
houſes, warehouſes, and magazines, for their merchan- 
diſes, for the time agreed, without any impediment. 
XXXI. And ſhall employ ſuch advocates, agents, and 
ſolicitors, as they think fit ; and they ſhall not be con- 
- ſtrained to ſhew their books of accompt, unleſs it be to 
give evidence for the avoiding of law-ſuits : and the ſub- 
jects of either kingdom may keep their books of ac- 
compt in what language they pleaſe, and ſhall not be ſub- 
ject to any inquiſition. 

XXXII. That in caſe the eſtate of any perſon ſhall be 
ſeized by any court of | nay within the dominions of 
either party, and any effects happen to be in the hands 
of the delinquent, belonging to the ſubjects of the other, 
the ſaid eſtate ſhall not be confiſcated, but ſhall be re- 
ftored. 8 

XVXXIII. That the goods and eſtates of the ſubjects of the 
one King, that ſhall die in the dominions of the other, 
ſhall be preſerved for the lawful heirs; the right of a 
third perſon being ſaved. 

XXXIV. That the eſtates of the ſubjects of Great Bri- 
tain dying inteſtate in Spain, ſhall be inventoried by the 
Engliſh conſul, and depoſited in the hands of two or 
three merchants, named and appointed by him, for the 
benefit of the proprietors and creditors ; the like to be 
| obſerved in England towards the ſubjects of Spain. 
XXXV. That a decent burial-place ſhall be granted to 
bury the bodies of the ſubjects of Great Britain, who ſhall 
die in Spain. | 
XXXVI. If any difference happen hereafter between the 
King of Great Britain and the King of Spain, the reſpec- 
tive ſubjects of each party ſhall have notice thereof, and 
ſix months time given to tranſport their effects. 
XXXVII. All goods and rights concealed, &c, which 
have not, by a legal condemnation, been brought into 
the exchequer at the time of concluding this treaty, ſhall 
remain at the free diſpoſal of the proprietors. 

XXXVIII. That the people and ſubjects of both king- 
doms ſhall enjoy in the lands, ports, &c. of the one or 
the other, the ſame privileges which have been or ſhall 
be granted by either Kings to the moſt Chriſtian King, 
the States-General, or any other kingdom or country, 
as fully as if they were particularly named. 

XXXIX. In caſe any diſpute ſhall happen on either fide 
concerning theſe articles, the complaint being preſented 
and proved, damages ſhall be forthwith repaired, &c. 
XL. It is agreed, that the Kings of Great Britain and 
Spain ſhall faithfully obſerve and keep all and ſingular the 
capitulations in this preſent treaty, &c. 


The preceding treaties with France and Spain, contain- 
ing numerous articles, are here conciſely abridged, that 
they might not exceed due bounds. And this laſt treaty, 
we way take notice, contains a great many very good and 


Alſo by a private treaty with Spain, 
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excellent proviſions, for the mutual ady | 
jects of each nation ; though we are = ae u 


for them, with reſpect to our trade to the di = better 
nions of Spain. | 


domi. 
There were likewiſe ſeveral ſeparate art; 
with Spain; the chief whereof Þ core —_—_ 


agreed to 


concluded with that kingdom by his late Maj * 


eſty King 
. N c 
ſaid Majeſty, we had farther privileges was : Oy hi 
eſpecially of ſending certain ſhips to the South c ade, 
But this profitable trade of late was much inter, 2 & 
the continual ſeizures and depredations of the $ i 9 by 
vateers; and at — entirely abrogated, by the fon ws 
treaty, made ſubſequent to the treaty of A... oo 
in 1748, a — a Chapelle 


Articles of the definitive treaty betiueen Spain and 
land, 4 * 

I. His Britannic Majeſty yields to his Catholic Maj 

his right to the enjoyment of the Aſſiento of n 


George J. 


and the annual ſhip, during the four years ſtipulated 


the 16th article of the treaty of Aix-la-Cha 
II. His Britannic Majeſty, 4 conſideration or 2 
ſation of 100,c00). ſterling, which his Catholic Mz 
jeſty promiſes and engages to cauſe to be paid, el ber at 
Madrid or London, to the Royal Afiento company 
within the term of three months at the lateſt, to be rec. 
koned from the day of the ſigning of this treaty, yield 
to his Catholic M:jeſty all that may be due to the fit 
company for balance of accom, ts, or ariſing in n 
manner whatſoever from the ſaid Aſſiento; ſo that the 
ſaid compenſation ſhall be eſteemed and looked upon 23 
a full and entire ſatisfaction on the part of his Catholic 
Majeſty 3 and ſhall extinguiſh from this preſent tine 
for the future, and for ever, all right, pretenſion, or de- 
mand, which might be formed in conſequence of the ſid 
Aſſiento, or annual ſhip, directly or indirectly, on the 
part of his Britannic Majeſty, or on that of the (iid 
company. | 4 
III. The Catholic King yields to his Britannic Matty 
all his pretenſions or demands in conſequence of the fil 
Aſſiento and annual ſhip, as well with regard to the u. 
ticles already liquidated, as to thoſe which may be el 
or difficult to liquidate 3 ſo that no mention can ever de 
made of them hereafter on either ſide. 
IV. His Catholic Majeſty conſents that the Britiſh (ub- 
jects ſhall not be bound to pay higher or other duti 
or upon other evaluations for goods which they ſul 
carry into or out of the different ports of his Catholc 
Majeſty, than thoſe paid on the ſame goods in the tin: 
of Charles II. King of Spain, ſettled by the cedulis as 
ordonances of that King, or thoſe of his predeceſs 
And although the favour or allowance called pi dt fa 
be not founded upon any royal ordonance, neverun 
his Catholic Majefty declares, wills, and ordains, tit! 
ſhall be obſerved now, and for the future, à an wr 
lable law; and all the above mentioned duties ful 
exacted and levied, now, and for the future, with ti 
ſame advantages and favours to the ſaid ſubjects F 
V. His Catholic Majeſty allows the ſaid ſubjects to ft 
and gather ſalt in the iſland of Tortudos, without 1 
hindrance whatſoever, as they did in the time of d 
King Charles II. 1 ah 
VI. His Catholic Majeſty conſents that the ſald f jy 
ſhall not pay any where, higher or other duues - 
which his Catholic Majeſty's ſubjects pay in : 
place. 4 ſubjet 
VII. His Catholic Majeſty grants that the ſal * 
enjoy all the rights, privileges, franchilcs, 2 ! 
and immunities whatſoever, which they enjoyed , 10 
laſt war, by virtue of cedulas or royal ordonance , 
the articles of the treaty of peace and CO 1 
Madrid in 1667; and the faid ſubjects 1 
in Spain in the ſame manner as the moſt fas 
tion; and conſequently no nation (hall pa 
upon wool, and other merchandiſes wh 
bring into, or carry out of Spain by land, 
ſubjects ſhall pay upon the ſame merchandi e 


than 
which 
(yl 
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za in or carry out by ſea, And all the rights, 

fall * 2 ran © a oazulu ing and immunities, which 
" — ranted and permitted to any nation whatever, 
Nl 1 granted and permitted to the ſaid ſubjects; 

i his Britannic Majeſty conſents that the ſame be 
3 and permitted to the ſubjects of Spain in his Bri- 
tonic Majeſty's kingdoms. : 
VIII. His Catholic Majeſty promiſes to uſe all poſſible 
:deavours on his part, to aboliſh all innovations which 
x ay have been introduced into commerce, and to have 
11 ſorborn for the future; his Britannic Majeſty like- 
wiſe promiſes to uſe all poſſible endeavours to aboliſh all 
innovations, and to forbear them for the future. 
1X. Their Britannic and Catholic Majeſties conform by 
the preſent treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and all the other 
treaties therein confirmed, in all their articles and clauſes, 
excepting thoſe which have been derogated from by the 
preſent treaty, As likewiſe the treaty of commerce con- 


duled at Utrecht in 1713; thoſe articles excepted, 


which are contrary to the preſent treaty, which ſhall 
de aboliſhed, and of no force; and namely, the three 
articles of the ſaid treaty of Utrecht commonly called 
explanatory. ; 

x. All the reciprocal differences, rights, demands, and 
pretenſions, which may ſubſiſt between the two crowns 
of Great Britain and Spain, which no other nation what- 
ever has any part, intereſt, or right of intervention, 
being thus accommodated and extinguiſhed by this par- 
ticular treaty ; the two ſaid moſt ſerene Kings engage 
themſelves mutually to the punctual execution of this 
treaty of reciprocal compenſation, which ſhall be ap- 
proved and ratified by their ſaid Majeſties, and the ratifica- 
tions exchanged in the term of ſix weeks, to be reckoned 
from the day of its ſigning, or ſooner, if it can be done 


Treaty of commerce between Great Britain and Spain, con- 
| eluded at Madrid, the 14th of December 1715. 


Whereas, notwithſtanding the treaties of peace and com- 
merce, lately concluded at Utrecht the 13th of July, and 
the gth of December 1713, between his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty, and her late Majeſty the Queen of Great Britain, 
of glorious memory, there remained ſtill ſome differences 
about trade and the courſe thereof; and his Catholic 
Majeſty, and the King of Great Britain, being inclined 
to maintain and cultivate a firm and inviolable peace 
and friendſhip, in order to attain to this good end, they 
have by their two miniſters underwritten, mutually and 


duly qualified, cauſed the following articles to be con- 


cluded and ſigned.” 


I. The Britiſh ſubjects ſhall not be obliged to pay higher 
or othor duties, for goods coming in, or going out of the 
ſeveral ports of his Catholic Majeſty, than thoſe they 
paid for the ſame” goods in King Charles II.'s time, ſettled 
by ſchedulas and ordinances of the ſaid King, or his pre- 
deceſſors; and although the indulto, commonly called 
pie del farde, be not grounded on any royal ordinance, 
nevertheleſs his Catholic Majeſty declares, wills, and or- 
dains, that it be obſerved, now and hereafter, as an in- 
violable law; which duties ſhall be exacted and raiſed, 
now and for the future, with the ſame advantages and 
fayours to the ſaid ſubjects. 
II. His Majeſty confirms the treaty made by the Britiſh 
— with the magiſtrates of St, Andero, in the year 
II. His Catholic Majeſty permits the ſaid ſubjects to ga- 
er ſalt in the iſle of Tortugas, they having enjoined 
. in the reign of King Charles II. without in- 
ption. 
IV. The aid ſubjects ſhall pay no where any higher or 
or duties, than thoſe paid by the ſubjects of his Catho- 
10 Majeſty in the ſame places. | 
4 The ſaid ſubjects ſhall enjoy all the rights, privileges, 
— exemptions, and immunities whatſoever, which 
©} Enjoyed before the laſt war, by virtue of the royal 
edulas or ordinances, and by the articles of the treaty 
. pours and commerce made at Madrid in 1667, which 
n — fully confirmed; and the ſaid ſubjects ſhall be 
— in Spain in the ſame manner as in the moſt favoured 
non, and conſequently all nations ſhall pay the ſame 


67M 


duties on wool and other merchandiſes coming in and go- 
ing out to ſea, And all the rights, privileges, franchiſes, 
exemptions, and immunities, that ſhall be granted and 
allowed to the ſaid ſubjects, the like ſhall be granted, ob- 
ſerved, and permitted to the ſubjects of Spain, in the 
kingdoms of his Majeſty the King of Great Britain. 
VI. And as innovations may have been made in trade, 
his Catholic Majeſty promiſes on his part to uſe his utmoſt 
endeavours to aboliſh them, and for the future to cauſe 
them to be avoided : in like manner the King of Great 
Britain promiſes to uſe all poſſible endeavours to aboliſh 
all innovations on his part, and for the future to cauſe 
them by all means to be avoided, 
VII. The treaty of commerce made at Utrecht, the gth 
of December 1713, ſhall continue in force, except the ar- 
ticles that ſhall be found contrary to what is this day 
concluded and ſigned, which are hereby aboliſhed and 
rendered of no force; and eſpecially all the three articles 
commonly called explanatory. And theſe preſents ſhall 
be approved, ratified, and exchanged on each fide, within 
the ſpate of ſix weeks, or ſooner, if poſſible. In witneſs 
whereof, and by virtue of our full powers, we have 
ſigned theſe preſents at Madrid, the 14th of December, 
in the year 1715. . 
(L. S.) M. DE BEDMAR. (L. S.) GEORGE BuBB. 
Treaty of commerce betwixt Anne Queen of Great Britain, 
and Peter King of Portugal, concluded at Liſbon, the 
27th of December 1703. 


Whereas the league and ſtrict friendſhip which is between 
the moſt ſerene and moſt potent Princeſs Anne Queen of 
Great Britain, and the moſt ſerene and moſt potent Prince 
Peter King of Portugal, requires that the commerce of both 
the Britiſh and the Portugal nations ſhould be promoted 
as much as poſſible; and her ſacred royal Majeſty of Great 
Britain hath ſignified to his ſacred royal Majeſty of Por- 
tugal, by the moſt excellent John Methuen, Eſq; mem- 
ber of the Engliſh parliament, and ambaſſador extraor- 
dinary in Portugal, that it would be very acceptable to 
her, if the woollen cloths, and the reſt of the woollen 
manufactures of Britain, might be admitted into Portu- 
gal, the prohibition of them being taken off : that this 
matter may be treated and tranſacted, they have given 
their full powers and commands; that is to ſay, her ſa- 
cred Majeſty of Great Britain to the aboveſaid moſt ex- 
cellent John Methuen ; and his ſacred Majeſty of Portu- 
gal to the moſt excellent Don Emanuel Telles Silvius, 
arquis of Alegrete, &c. one of the three directors of the 
treaſury, and one of the firſt gentlemen of the bedchamber, 
and counſellor of ſtate to his ſacred royal Portugueſe Ma- 
jeſty : who, by virtue of the full power to them reſpec- 
tively granted, having maturely and diligently conſidered 
the matter, have agreed upon the following articles. 
I. His ſacred royal Majeſty of Portugal promiſes, both 
in his own name, and that of his ſucceſſors, to admit, 
for ever hereafter, into Portugal, the woollen cloths, 
and the reſt of the woollen manufactures of the Britons, 
as was accuſtomed till they were prohibited by the laws: 
nevertheleſs upon this condition, | 
II. That is to ſay, that her ſacred royal Majeſty of 
Great Britain ſhall, in her own name, and that of her 


* ſucceſſors, be obliged for ever hereafter to admit the 


wines cf the growth of Portugal into Britain; ſo that at 
no time, whether there ſhall be peace or war between 
the kingdoms of Great Britain and France, any thing 
more ſhall be demanded for theſe wines by the name 
of cuſtom or duty, or by whatſoever other title, directly 
or indirectly, whether they ſhall be imported into Great 
Britain in pipes or hogſheads, or other caſks, than what 
ſhall be demanded from the like quantity or meaſure of 
French wine, deducting or abating a third part of the 
cuſtom or duty. But if at any time this deduction or 
abatement of cuſtoms, which is to be made as aforeſaid, 


ſhall in any manner be attempted and prejudiced, it ſhall 


be juſt and lawful for his ſacred royal Majeſty of Por- 
tugal, again to prohibit the woollen cloths, and the reſt 
of the Britiſh woollen manufactures, | 

III. The moſt excellent lords the plenipotentiaries pro- 
miſe and take upon themtelves, that their above named 
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maſters ſhall ratify this treaty, and within the ſpace of 
two months the ratifications ſhall be exchanged. 
For the faith and teſtimony of all which things, I the 
plenipotentiary of her ſacred royal Majeſty of Great Bri- 
tain have confirmed this treaty, by the ſubſcription of 
my hand, and by the ſeal of my coat of arms. And the 
moſt excellent lord the plenipotentiary of his ſacred royal 
Majeſty of Portugal, for avoiding the controverſy about 
precedence between the two crowns of Britain and Por- 
tugal, hath ſubſcribed another inſtrument of the ſame te- 
nor, changing only what ought to be changed for that 
reaſon.” 
Given at Liſbon, the 27th of the month of December 
1703. 
IN (L. S.) Joun MgETHvEn. 


A declaration and engagement concerning the rights and 
privileges of the Britiſh merchants in the kingdom of 
Sicily, made at Utrecht, the 8th of March, N. S. 
1712-13, 

Whereas by ſeveral treaties of peace, alliance, com- 

merce, and navigatior, formerly made between the king- 

doms of Great Britain and Spain, and at this time ſubſiſt- 
ing, but more particularly by the treaty concluded at 

Madrid, the 3 of May, in the year 1667, and the 

cedulas annexed thereunto, proviſion was made for the 

freedom, ſecutity, and perfect eaſe of the commerce of 
the Britiſh ſubjects trading in the kingdoms and provin- 
ces of Spain; the obſervance and uſage of which treaties 
have hitherto been received in the kingdom of Sicily, 
in the ſame manner as in any other the dominions of 

Spain, and have remained there in full force, except 

ſome variations which have been introduced in the courſe 

of time; for the reCtifying whereof, according to the 
rule of thoſe treaties, Great Britain has juſtly inſiſted 
hitherto, 

Wherefore, on occaſion of transferring the kingdom of 

Sicily to his royal highneſs the Duke of Savoy, her ſacred 

Majeſty of Great Britain, being watchful to preſerve the 

rights and privileges of her ſubjects trading in the ſaid 

kingdom, and being likewiſe mo to preſerve to the 

Sicilians the privileges-they have in Great Britain, which 

are ſo very dear to the moſt ſerene the Duke of Savoy, hath 

been graciouſly pleaſed to give inſtructions to her under- 

written miniſters plenipotentiaries, to agree with the mi- 

niſters plenipotentiaries of his royal highneſs of Savoy, 

about making declarations mutually upon this ſubject. 

In purſuance thereof the ſaid miniſters plenipotentiaries 

of his royal highneſs, in the name of their moſt ſerene 

maſter, do molt ſolemnly declare and promiſe, that du- 
ring the reign of the aforeſaid moſt ſerene the Duke in Si- 
cily, as likewiſe of his heirs and ſucceſſors, the Britiſh 
merchants are henceforward to have, and ſhall effectually 
have, uſe, and enjoy, all thoſe rights, privileges, liber- 
ties, and entire ſecurity, as to their perſons, goods, ſhips, 
ſcamen, trade, and navigation, in the ſaid kingdom of 
Sicily; which, by virtue of the treaties made between 


Great Britain and Spain, they have hitherto enjoyed, or 


ought to enjoy; and, to that end, that all abuſes which 
deviate from the tenor of the ſaid treaties, ſhall be forth- 
with removed, and the rights and privileges acquired to 
the Britiſh ſubjects, by virtue of the aforeſaid treaties, 
ſhall not, on any occaſion, or under any pretence, ever be 
violated or leſſened. And if hitherto any more favourable 
privileges have been granted, or ſhall hereafter be granted 
to the merchants of any other foreign nation, any way 
relating to the perſons of the traders, their ſhips, goods, 
duties, or the buſineſs of merchandiſing, the Britiſh mer— 
chants ſhall likewiſe in all reſpects, and in the fulleſt 
manner, enjoy the ſame, 

And in like manner, the miniſters plenipotentiaries of 
Great Britain do, in the name of her Majeſty, confirm 
that the Sicilians ſhall hereafter enjoy the ſame privileges 
and liberties which they have hitherto enjoyed, or ought 
to have enjoyed, as ſubjects of the King of Spain, by 
virtue of the aforeſaid treaty of the year 1667, 


In witneſs and confirmation whereof, &c, 


I. The peace, friendſhip, and good cor; 
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Treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation 
Britain and Ruſſia, concluded at St. P 
cember 2, 1734. 


2 bet Ween 8 
eterſburgh, D. 


which happily ſubſiſt between their Ruan and bude 
Majeſties, ſhall be confirmed and eſtabliſh k 

treaty, ſo as from henceforward there ſhall 
the crown of all the Ruſſias on one ſide, an 


3 and the 
„of what. 
tire gooy. 
all peffible 
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* ation 
commerce throughout all the dominions of the two hon 


tracting parties in Europe, where navigation and com- 
merce are at this time permitted, or ſhall be permitted 
hereafter by the contracting parties to the ſubject of an 
other nation, 
III. The ſubjects of both contracting parties may enter 
at all times into all the ports or towns of either of the con- 
tracting parties, with their ſhips, veſſels, or carriages 
into which the ſubjects of any other aation are permit- 
ted to enter, to trade or abide there; and the mari 
paſſengers, and veſſels, whether Ruſſian or Engliſh, eien 
though there be any ſubjects of any other ſtrange nation 
among the crew, ſhall be received and treated in lik 
manner as the moſt favoured nation; and the mariner 
and paſſengers ſhall not be forced to enter into the fa. 
vice of either of the contracting partics, which mz 


nen 


have occaſion for their ſervice, And the ſubjects cf byh 
contracting parties may buy all kind of neceſſarics which c 
they ſhall ſtand in need of at the current price; and t- : 
pair and refit their ſhips, veſſels, or carriages, and fur- 
niſh themſelves with all manner of proviſions for their ; 
ſubſiſtence and voyage, abide and depart at their plex ' 
ſure, without moleſtation or impediment, provided they - 
conform themſelves to the laws and ordinances of the fe- h 
8 ſtates of the ſaid contracting powers, where they 
all ſo arrive or continue, 
IV. The ſubjects of Great Britain may bring by ſea at 8 
by land, into all or any of the dominions of Rufli, - 
wherein the ſubjects of any other nation are permitted to g 
trade, all ſorts of goods and merchandiſes, whereof the a 
importation and traffic are not probibited; and in like : 
manner the ſubjects of Ruſſia may bring into all or any . 
of the dominions of Great Britain, wherein the ſubject 6 
of any other nation are allowed to traffic, all ſorts d n 
merchandiſes of the produce and manufacture of the di q 
minions of Ruſſia, whereof the importation and trafic g 
are not prohibited; and likewiſe all merchandiſes of the - 
produce or manufacture of Aſia, provided that it ic ft 1 
actually prohibited by any law now in force in Great T 
Britain; and they may buy, and export out of the ce. t 
minions of Great Britain, all manner of goods and met- f 
chandiſes which the ſubjects of any other nation 0) * 
buy therein, and export from thence, and particular) 0 
gold and filver, wrought or unwrought, cxcepting i ar 
ſilver coined money of Great Britain. th 
V. The ſubjects of Great Britain, if they happen P C2 
have rixdollars to pay therewith the cuſtom, and 0 l X 
duties payable on the goods they enter, may pa) 1 4% or 
rent money, at the rate of 125 copeaks for ene th 
dollar, " la 
VI. Engliſh ſhips that come to load or unload 5 di 
chandiſes belonging to the ſubjects of Great Pe. | fo 
ſhall be uſed with all kindneſs and diſpatch, 4005 © te 
to the regulations, without being detained in ul i On 
_ ner. whatſoever, on pain of the penaltics — X 
the regulations : and ſhould the ſubjects of Great or 


: | : college; 
enter into any contract with any chancet), or — 


for the delivery of any goods or merchandiſe, 7 


7 
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T : the ſame are ready to be delivered, th 
pou —_— agreeable to the time appointed in 
3 after which the accompt ſhall be adjuſted 
= ſettled, in ſuch a time as it was agreed upon in the 
— between the chancery, or college, and the 
; chants. 
Engl * ſtipulate , that in any town or place of Ruſſia, 
vhere any other nations are admitted, the ſubjects of 
Great Britain may pay for goods bought the ſame cur- 
rency as has been received for goods ſold, unleſs there 
he any particular agreement to the contrary. ; 
VIII. It is ſtipulated, that the ſubjects of Great Britain 
may bring to Ruſſia all ſorts of goods or merchandiſes, 
and carry them through the dominions of Ruſſia, the 
ſhorteſt or moſt convenient way to Perſia, paying 3 per 
nt. in rixdollars ad valorem, for duties and tranſit of the 
ſaid goods, and no more, under any pretence whatſoever, 
Nevertheleſs, the Engliſh merchants ſhall be obliged to 
agree with the Ruſſian ſubjects for the carriage-charges, 
either by water or by land, making them a reaſonable 
lowance for the ſame z and the moſt ſtrict orders ſhall 
be given, that the Engliſh merchants may meet with all 
diſpatch and caſe upon the road. They likewiſe may 
bring from Perſia any goods or merchandiſes, and carry 
them through Ruſſia with the ſame liberty and eaſe, pay- 
ing only 3 per cent. in rixdollars ad valorem, for duties and 
tranſit, reckoning the rixdollars as uſual in the Ruſſi an 
cuſtoms. And in order to prevent all trauds of Engliſh 
ſubjects, and all vexation and delay of Ruſſian officers, 
Engliſh merchants ſhall declare the goods deſigned to be 
carried through Ruſſia, either to or from Perha, at the 
firſt Ruſſian place they arrive, which ſhall be received 
and admitted on the bill of lading, policy, or regiſter, 
according to the value declared, on which a duty of 3 
ber cent, ſhall be paid, without opening or unpacking the 
merchandiſes, any more than is abſolutely neceſſary to ſa- 
toſy the Ruſſian officer that the merchandiſes ſpecified in 
the bill of lading, policy, or regiſter, and no other, or 
others, are contained in the bale in which the merchan- 
diſes are packed. But in caſe the Ruſhan officer have 
any grounds to ſuſpect that the goods are not declared 
to their right value, within 20 per cent. then the Ruſſian 
officer, paying to the merchant the value declared, and 
20 per cent, over and above it, without any deduction, 
may take the goods, and diſpoſe thereof. After the Ruſ- 
ſian officer's inſpection, which is to be done without vex- 
ation or detriment to the goods or package, he ſhall fix 
leaden ſeals to the packs, or bales, that contain the 
goods, number and mark them, and deliver to the mer- 
chant a certificate of the payment of the duties ; and, by 
virtue of that certificate, leaden ſeal, mark, and number, 
they ſhall have a free paſſage through Ruſſia, either go- 
ing to or coming from Perſia, without any obſtacle or 
moleſtation : but ſhould the merchants not carry any or 
al the bales through Ruſſia, according to the declaration, 
or ſhould the ſeals be taken off, and any goods taken 
out in Ruſſia, if there is any reaſon to ſuſpe& ſuch a con- 
uct, in oppoſition to the true ſenſe and meaning of this 
article, ſuch merchant ſhall be fined, and pay the whole 
value declared of the pack, or bale, that ſhall be want- 
m2, Or to which the ſeal ſhould not be found. 
w It ſhall be permitted to the ſubjects of both con- 
f cung parties reciprocally, in all accuſtomed places of 
port, to load on board their own ſhips, veſſels, or car- 
or any other, all merchandites bought by them, 
ch poker, 1 2 + be exported, 
2 ; carry away the ſame, provided 
J nave paid the duties, and ſuch ſhips, veſſels, or 
y "ages, have been cleared according to law. 
a he ſubjects of either part ſhall pay no more cuſtom 
ha. * the importation or exportation of goods, 
he tne ſubjects of any other nation pay for the 
dts, s. And in order to prevent any frauds in the 
* ſide, the merchandiſes which ſhall be 
o have been ſmuggled in, without pay ing the du- 


ties, ſhall be confiſcated, and no other puniſhment inflicted 


on the merchant of either ſide. 
. A= ſubjects of either party may freely paſs, repaſs, 


in all countries which now are, or hereafter 
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ſhall be at enmity with the other of the ſaid parties, places 
actually blocked up or beſieged only excepted, provided 


they do not carry any warlike ſtores or ammunition to 
the enemy: as for all other effects, their ſhips, paſſen- 
gers, and goods, ſhall be free and unmoleſted. 

II. Cannons, mortars, fire-arms, piſtols, bombs, gra- 
nadoes, bullets, balls, fuzees, flints, matches, powder, 
ſaltpetre, ſulphur, cuiraſſes, pikes, ſwords, belts, pouches, 
cartouch-boxes, ſaddles, and bridles, in any quantity 
beyond what may be neceſlary for the ſhip's proviſion, 
and may properly appertain to, and be judged neceſlary 
for, every man of the ſhip's crew, or for each paſſen- 
ger, ſhall be deemed ammunition of war; and if any 
ſuch be there found, they may ſcize and confiſcate the 
ſame according to law; but neither the veſſels, paſlen- 
gers, or the reſt of the goods, ſhall be detained for that 
reaſon, or hindered from purſuing their voyage. 

XIII. In caſe of a rupture between the contracting par- 
ties, which God forbid, effects or veſlels of the ſubjects 
of either party ſhall not be detained or confiſcated ; but 
there ſhall be the ſpace of one year at leaſt allowed them, 
wherein they may ſell, diſpoſe, carry off, or ſend away 
their effects, and tranſport their perſons. 

XIV. The merchants, marineis, veſſels, or effects of 
either party, ſhall not be arreſted or forced into ſer- 
vice, without their own conſent, under any pretence 
whatſoever; and if any ſervant, or mariner, deſerts his 
ſervice or vellel, he ſhall be delivered up: but nothing 
contained in this article is to be fo underſtood as to tend 
to the hinderance or obſtruction of the ordinary courſe of 
Juſtice on either fide. 

XV. Incaſe of wreck on any part of the dominions of 
the contracting parties, all ſorts of aſſiſtance ſhall be given 
the unfortuna e, no vio ence ſhall be dune them, nor 
ſhall their effects, ſaved either dy themſelves or others, or 
drove aſhore, be hioden or cecained from them; neither 
ſhall they be hurt, unier any pretext whatſoever, but 
they ſhall be preſerv<d for them, and they ſhall pay what 
is reaſonable, for the aſſittance given to their perſons, 
ſhips, or effects, 
XVI. Engliſh merchants may buy, build, or rent houſes, 
and ſell or diſpoſe of them, either at St. Peterſburgh, 
Moſcow, in the German Slabud, Aſtracan, and Archan- 
gel; and in thoſe places their houſes ſhall be exempted 
from lodging ſoldiers; in all other places they mar like- 
wiſe buy, ſell, or rent houſes; but there they ſhall be 
ſubject to quartering ſoldiers, equally as other inhabi- 
tants. Ruſſian merchants may alſo build, buy, or rent 
houſes in Great Britain or Ireland, and ſell or diſpoſe of 
them, provided they qualify themſelves for that purpoſe, 
in like manner as the ſubjects of any other the moit fa- 
voured nations are obliged to do; and they ſhall be 
free of lodging ſoldiers, and have a free exerciſe of the 
Greek religion, either in their houſes, or any place ap 
pointed for that purpoſe. 

X VII. Paſſports ſhall be given to all Engliſh ſubjects that 
might have a mind to retire from Ruſſia, two months af- 
ter having giving notice thereof, without obliging them 
to give any ſecurity, if in that time there appear no juſt 
cauſe to detain them, without obliging them to apply 
for their paſſports any where elſe than to the college of 
commerce, or any other that may hereafter be ſubſtituted 
for the ſame. The ſame care and diſpatch to depart, 
the Ruſſian ſubjects ſhal} have in the dominions of Great 
Britain, according to what is cuſtomary in that country 
on ſuch occaſions. : 

XVIII. Engliſh merchants that take into their ſervice, 
or hire any ſervants in Ruſſia, with ſuch paſſports as the 
court of juſtice thinks proper to regiſter ſhall afterwards 
not be obliged to pay for the fame to the maſters of 
thoſe ſervants, any more than what the Engliſh mer- 
chants and the ſervants agreed between them ; but the 


. 


Engliſh merchants ſhall not keep the ſervants longer 


than the time allowed them by the paſſports of their maſ- 
ters, and without poker meſnoys no ſervant ſhall be taken 
into ſervice, or hired: and if the merchants take a ſecu- 
rity for the honeſty of the ſervant, and it happen that the 
ſervant do not behave well, and cheat ſome body, the 
merchant ſhall nat anſwer for it, but the ſecurity. Ruſ- 
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fan merchants ſhall have the ſame reciprocal ſecurity and 
Juſtice in the dominions of Great Britain, for the ſervants 
they may there hire, agreeable to the laws of the land. 
X X. All affairs of Engliſh merchants in Ruſſia ſhall be 
under the cogniſance only of the college of commerce, 
or any other court that may be appointed hereafter, in 
lieu of this college, to take cogniſance of foreign mer- 
chants affairs, and no other. Ruſſian merchants in the 
domini-ns of Great Britain ſhall be under the protection 
of the laws of that kingdom, as all other foreigners are, 
and ſha'l be treated as the moſt favoured nation. | 
XX. Engliſh merchants ſhall not be obliged to produce 
their books or papers to any body whatſoever, unleſs to 
bear witneſs in courts of juſtice ; nor ſhall their books 
or papers be taken away and detained from them, nei— 
ther ſhall their effects be diſtrained or ſold, under any 
pretence whatſoever, except in caſe of a bankruptcy, 


and then only by decree of the college of commerce, or 


any other court that may be hereafter appointed, in lieu 
of that college, to take care of the affairs of foreign 
merchants ; and Ruſſian merchants in Great Britain Mall 
be protected by the laws, as the preceding article directs. 
XXI. In caſe of a law-ſuit, four reputable perſons among 
the foreign merchants ſhali be named by the college of 
commerce, to inſpect into the books and papers of the 
plaintiff, if the caſe require it, and their report to the 
college of commerce ſhall be a ſufficient evidence. 
XXII. The cuſtom-houſe ſhall take care to examine the 
Ruſſian merchants ſervants, when they fign barg4ins, whe- 
ther they have orders or powers of their maſters for ſo 
doing: if not, they ſhall not be truſted. The ſame 
ſhall be obſerved in regard to the Engliſh merchants ſer- 
vants, and the bargains ſhall be for the maſter's account, 
who, if they have given orders or powers to their ſer- 
vants, ſhall then be anſwerable as if they had made the 
bargain themſelves. All Ruſſian ſervants employed in 
ſhops ſhall alſo be regiſtered, and their tranſactions. 
XXIII. If any Ruſſian merchants indebted to Engliſh 
merchants, quit the place where they lived, and retire 
into the country, and it happen that during their abſence 
petitions be brought againſt them, proving the debt, then 
the college of commerce ſhall ſummon them thrice, allow- 
ing a ſufficient time for their appearance before the col- 
lege; but ſhould they not appear, the college ſhall con- 
demn them, and ſend an expreſs, at the charge of the 
plaintiff, to the governors, with orders to put the ſen- 
tence in execution, obliging the debtor to pay his 
debt. 

XXIV. The Ruſsan merchants that come with their 
goods ſhall enter them as ſoon as poſſible at the cuſtom- 
houſe ; and, when fold, ſhall write down the quantity, 
weight, and meaſure, as the regulations direct. 

XXV. The bracks ſhall be equitably eſtabliſhed, and ſet in 
good order; the brackers ſhall be anſwerable for the qua- 
lity of the goods, and falſe packaze, and ſubject to pay 
the loſſes, on proof being brought againſt them. 

XX VI. Regulations ſhall be eſtabliſhed for removing 


abuſes which there may be in the package of hides and 


threads; in the interim, if any diſpute ariſe between buyer 
and ſeller, in regard to the tare of any goods, the cuſ- 
tomhouſe ſhall decide it, according to reaſon and equity. 
XXVII. For a greater convenience and encouragement 
of the trade of Great Britain, it is agreed that the follow- 
ing Engliſh woollen goods ſhall hereafter pay no more 
duty than what is ſet down in this article, viz. Engliſh 
cloth for ſoldiers ſhall pay no more than two copeacs, in 
rix-dollais, for each archine ; the coarſe cloth of the 
county of York, known in the Ruſſian tariff by the name 
of koſtrogi, ſhall pay no more than two copeacs, in rix- 
dollars, for each archine ; broad fl:nnels, only one copeac, 
in rix-dollars, for each archine; and narrow flannels, 
but three quarters of a copeac, in rix dollars, for each 
arc ige 

XXVIII. It is agreed and concluded, that the ſubjects of 
both parties ſhall be reſpected and treated, in their re- 
ſpective dominions, in like manner as the moſt favoured 
nation; and the ſubjects of Ruſſia which ſhall come into 
England, in order to lern arts and commerce there, ſhall 
be protected, favoured, and inſtructed: likewiſe, if 
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any Ruſſian veſſels ſhall be met with out 
ere veſſels, they ſhall in no wiſe be hi 
eſted by them, provided they compor ; 

Bri:1\h ſeas in 4 ee 5 "_ * in the 
trary, they ſhall be favoured by them, and that i the con- 
ports o havens belonging to the dominions of (3 e ie 
XXX. Ptace, amity, and good under%ar dj ritain. 
continue for ever between the contracting — 

as it is uſual to limit treaties of commerce for 12 = 
ſpace of time, it is agreed between the contract; * 
tics that this ſhall continue for the ſpace of liſte ing par. 
to be computed from the day of ligning "oy Years, 
treaty ; and that before the expiration of the u 
they ſhall come to a further mutual een 
newing and prolonging the ſame, * 


at ſea b 
ndered Z ay 


Articles of peace and commerce between the n bi! 
n«awned Prince George II. &c. and the m/t bis} 
glorious, mighty, and right mbe Prince uy py. ce 
Datebby, Ben Muley Iſmael, Ben Muley 2 
Ben Muley Aly, King and Emperor of the kin * 
Fez and Morocco, &c. January 14, 1728. ** 


I. That all Moors or Jews ſubject to th 
Morocco ſhall be allowed a free traffic, 
for thirty days in the city of Gibraltar, or iſland of Mi 
norca, and not to reſide in either place, but to d b 
with their effects, without lett or moleſtation to an = 
of the (laid Emperor of Morocc's dominions, 18 
II. That the King o Great Britain's ſubjects reſidins j 
Barbary ſhall not be obviiged to appear before the ol, 
or juſtice of the county; but only the governor of the 
place, and h:s Britannic Majeſty's conſuls, are to take 
cogniſance of, and adjuſt the differences the 


""s Emperor of 
VIZ, to buy or ſel 


with the natives of the country. FRY a 
III That the meniai ſervants of his Britannic Maijety's - 
ſervants, though natives of the country, either Moors or ſu 
Jews, be exempt from taxes of all kinds, IV 
IV. That all his Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects, as well 1. tic 


ſengers as others, taken by any of the Empercr of Fes 
and Morocco's cruizers, on board any foreign ſhip or 
veſſel whatever, ſhall immediately be ſet at liberty, and 
ſent to the city of Gibraltar, 

V. That there be permiſſion for buying proviſions, and 
all other neceſſaries, for his Britannic Majeſty's fleet, or 
city of Gibraltar, at any of the Emperor of Fez and Mo- 


rocco's ſea ports, at the market prices, and the ſame to = 
be ſhipped off without paying cuſtom, as has been er- th 
torted lately, contrary to the treaty of peace ſublit — 
ing. ü 
VI. All the other articles, being fifteen in number, 1 
concluded, agreed, and adjuſted by the honourable " 
Charles Steward, Eſqz on the behalf of his Britannic by 
Majeſty ; and by his excellency baſhaw Hamet Ben Aly Ge 
Ben Abdalla, and his imperial Majeſty's treaſurer, Mr, Fon 
Moſes Ben Hatter, a J-w, on behalf of the ſaid King d 
Fez and Morocco, ſhall ſtand good, and be of the lane 7; 
force, as in the reign of the moſt high and renowned | 
Prince George I. King of Great Britain, &c. of gloriew ; 
memory, and the bigh and glorious, mighty and riit | 
noble Prince Albumazer Muley Iſmael, late Emperor E 
Morocco. And it is farther agreed, that all the arts or 
aforementioned, as well the fifteen, as theſe additional em 
ones, ſhall, in twenty days after the date hereof, be jb live 
liſhed in the Arabic language, and affixed on the gates libe 
of all the ſea-port towns in his imperial Majeſty's dom: in f 
nions. in y 
Signed and dated at the court of Mequinez, January 10 the 
1727-8. | * 6 
or 
A treaty of peace and friendſhip between the King if Ot blan 
Britain, and the Emperor of Morocco, 7% ther 
George II. by the grace of God, King of Great wm 3 
&c. Duke of Brunſwie and |.uncnburg, arch ute, 1 * 
and prince elector, of the holy Roman empires 4 . - 
to whom theſe preſents ſhall come, greeting: on = 
treaty for eſtabliſhing peace and friencihip l wr * 
and ſigned on the 15th of December 173474 uch by of 


15th of Rabbei the tir{t, n the year 1104, 


21 
Engliſh ſtyle, the 15th day of January. 175% 0 tt 


— LACS CY ww 


and ſigned 
935% 


the alcaide 


Great B 
Ec. 


conc 


Emperor's 
of the emp 


an Engliſh 


their goods 


George II. 


liberty to 
in fo 


to embark 


and 
ort M 


of the king 
crew, E19; 


er, on the g " 
pF Morocco, in the words and form following. 


King an 
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4ditional articles of peace and commerce, concluded 
ea 


at the court of Fez, on the 1ſt of February 


8. between us and the high, glorious, potent, 


ince, Mulay Abedela, Ben Mulay Iſmael, 
Reriph, Ben Mulay Aly, King and Emperor 
Joms of Fez, Morocco, &c. by William Pet- 
our conſul-general, on our part, and by 
Habed Lobah Ben Hamed Limury, firſt mi- 
he behalf, and by order of, the ſaid King of 


Treats of peace between his Majefly George II. King of 


ritain, Sc. and Mulay Abedela Ben Iſmael, 
4 Emperor of Fez, Mequinez, Morocco, 


A eſtabliſhing peace and friendſhip, it is agreed and 
5 Ik — = valid, both by land and fea, in all 
the dominions of both powers, that the Engliſh in gene- 
ul ſhall and may now, and at all times hereafter, enjoy 
and continue in peace and friendſhip with the Emperor 
anc his ſubjects, and be well uſed and reſpected by the 


ſubjects, agreeable to the order and commands 
eror. 


11, That ſuch number or quantity of paſſports as may be 
neceſſary, be tranſmitted to the Emperor, indented in 
ſuch manner as ſhall tally with the paſſports that ſhall be 
received by the Engliſh merchants in England; and if 


man of war meets with any merchant-ſhips 


belonging to the Emperor, ſuch merchant-ſhips {hall be 
obliged to produce and ſhe their paſſports, given to them 
by the Engliſh conſul. | 

III. If any diſpute ſhall happen between the Engliſh and 
the Emperor's ſubjects, the ſame not to be determined by 
a judge, but ended and adjuſted by the Engliſh conſul 
and the coyed, that is, the mayor of the town where 
ſuch diſpute ſhall happen. 

IV. That none of the Emperor's ſubjects ſhall, at any 
time, forcibly enter the houſes of the Engliſh, or any 
place belonging to them, or take and carry away any of 


and effects, unleſs they have leave and autho- 


rity trom the emperor ſo to do: that if any of the em- 
peror's ſubjects th 

convey goods from one part of the emperor's dominions 
to another, and ſhall happen by ſtreſs of weather, or any 
other occaſion, to touch at any place. or places in the 
voyage, ſuch ſhip or ſhips ſhall not be obliged to pay any 
thing for the ſhelter or aſſiſtance they may receive ; and 
that no Engliſh whatever, or any of their ſervants, tho” 
not Engliſh, ſhall be liable to pay the tax impoſed upon 
the Emperor's ſubjects, ca led the poll- tax. 

V. That the fifteen articles of peace made and con- 
cluded between king George I. and Muli Iſmael, are 
hereby agreed to and confirmed, with his Majeſty king 


all hire any Engliſh ſhip to carry and 


as good and valid, and ſhall be faithfully kept 


and obſerved, together with the aforeſaid four articles. 


Treaty of peace between his- Majeſty George II. King of 
Great Britain, c. and Mulay Abedela Ben Iſmael, 
| bing and emperor of Fez, Mequinez, Morocco, &c. 


. Tbat if any Engliſh ſhall happen to be on board any ſhip 
or ſhips, enemies to the emperor, that may be taken by the 
emperor's ſhips, ſuch Engliſh ſhall be well treated, de- 
livered into the hands of the Engliſh conſul, and have 


go where they pleaſe: this article to continue 


ce for fix months from the concluſion of this peace; 
in which time, 


the king of Great Britain to all the Engliſh ſubjects, not 


it is required that notice ſhall be given by 


on board any of the emperor's enemies ſhips ; 


" after that time, if the Engliſh ſhall ſo embark, the 
=_ muſt be their own, as no regard will be had to 
em more than the emperor's enemies, 
If any of the emperor's ſubjects ſhall be made ſlaves, 
nd eſcape to an Engliſh man of war, or to Gibraltar, 
= ahon, or any of the Engliſh dominions, that they 


dez. e Protected, and with all convenient ſpeed ſent to 
er reſpective homes. 


0 the Engliſn who ſhall 
of the emperor's dominions, 


The like treatment to be given 
be ſlaves, and eſcape to any part 
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III. If any Engliſh ſhall contract any thing to be paid to 
the emperor's ſubjects, notes ſhill be given for the ſame ; 
and in like manner the ſame to be obſervedppy the em- 
peror's ſubjeAs in the Engliſh dominions; and if it ſhall 
happen that ſuch ſubjects of either power cannot write, 
to get ſome perſon to write ſuch notes for them. 

IV. That no excuſe be made, or ignorance of this peace 
pretended, the ſame ſhall be publiſhed and declared to all 
the ſubjects of both powers, both what is now agreed on, 
and the articles concluded with king George the Firſt ; 
which declaration ſhall be ſigned by each power, and by 
them kept, to prevent diſputes. This treaty was con- 
cluded the 15th of December 1734, and copied the 15th 
of Rabbei the firſt, in the year 1164, which is, in Eng- 


liſh ſtile, the 15th of January 1750. 


Additional articles F peace and commerce between the moſt 
high, illuſtrious, and miſt renowned frince Geo, II. 
Sc. and the high, glorious, mighty, and moſt noble 
prince, Mulay Abedela, Ben Mulay Iſmael, Ben Mu- 
lay Seriph, Ben Mulay Aly, king and emperor ef the 
kingdims of Fez, Morocco, Taffilete, Sus, Cc. 


J. It is agreed on and concluded, that from henceforward 
there ſhall be, between his Majeſty of Great Britain, 
prince and elector of Hanover, &c. and the king of Fez 
and Morocco, their keirs and ſucceſſors, a general, true, 
and perfect peace for ever, as well by land as by fea and 
freſh waters; and alſo between the lands, kingdoms, do- 
minions, and territories belonging to, or under the ju— 
riſdiction of his Britannic Majeſty in Germany, and thoſe 
appertaining to the king of Fez and Morocco; and their 
ſubjects, people, or inhabitants reſpectively, of what 
condition, degree, or quality ſoever, from henceforth 
reciprocally ſhall owe the other all friendſhip; and that 
all ſhips, veſſels, paſſengers with their effects, trafficking 
voluntary, or compelled by enemies, diſaſters of the ſeas, 
or any accident whatſoever, to the coaſts of the emperor 
of Fez and Morocco's dominions, being his Britannic 
Majeſty's ſubjects in Germany, ſhall from hencetorth be 
treated according to the ſaid regulations as ſpecified by the 
treaties of peace now ſubſiſting between his Britannic Ma- 


jeſty and the king of Fez and Morocco. 


II. It is agreed that all ſhips and veſſels belonging to his 
Britannic Majeſty in Germany, ſhall carry a proper paſs, 
and that a copy of ſuch paſs, with the heads of the ſaid 
paſſes, ſhall be ſent to his Britannic Majeſty's conſul re- 
ſiding in Barbary, to the end that he may deliver the 
ſame to the commanders, or captains, of the king of Fez 
and Morocco's ſhips of war, or cruizers, to the end that 
due regard may be had to this peace, and that no com- 
mander or captain may oftend through ignorance ; and all 
commanders or captains of ſhips or veſſels belonging to his 
Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects in Germany, meeting with 


any ſhip or veſſel belonging to the king of Fez and Mo- 


rocco, or his ſubjects, if the commander of ſuch ſhip or 
veſſel produce a paſs, ſigned by the governor of the city 
they belong to, with a certificate from the Engliſh con- 
ſul, and, in caſe of his death or abſence, from the major 
part of the Engliſn merchants reſiding in the ſaid place, 
in ſuch caſes, the ſaid ſhip or veſſel ſhall purſue freely 
her voyage, without hinderance or moleſtation. 

III. It is agreed that the king of Great Britain's ſubjects 
ſhall not be obliged to appear before juſtices of the country 
in any cauſe, but that only the governor of the city, and 
his Britannic Majeſty's conſul, ſhall take cognizance of, 
and adjuſt the difference or ſuits they may have with the 
Moors, or other inhabitants in the dominions of the king 
of Fez and Morocco, 

IV. It is agreed that no governor or officer under the king 
of Fez and Morocco ſhall, without the king's ſpecial 
order, viſit or regiſter the dwelling-houſes or magazines 
of any of his Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects refiding in 
Barbary ; and that all Britiſh ſhips taking freight in any 
port of the king of Fez and Morocco, to carry to other 


ports of the ſaid kingdom, ſhall be exempted from all 


port charges, as uſual, in whatever port they. may put in; 
and that the conſul, and the other Britiſh merchants, ſhall 
be freely allowed to have Moors, or Jews, as their in» 


5 | terpreters 
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terpreters and brokers, who ſhall be exempted from all 
taxes, as likewiſe all their domeſtic ſervants. 

All the other articles, being fifteen in number, concluded, 
agreed, and adjuſted, by the admiral Charles Stewart, on 
the behalf of his Britannic Mejeſty, and by his excellency 
baſhaw Hamet Ben Aly Ben Abdalla, and his Imperial 
Majeſty's treaſurer, Mr. Moſes Benatar, on behalf of 
the ſaid king of Fez and Morocco, ſhall ſtand good, and 
be of the ſame force, as in the reign of the moſt high, 
illuſtrious, and renowned prince, George the Firſt, king 
of Great Britain, &c. of glorious memory, and the high, 
mighty. and moſt noble prince, Mulay Langel, late em- 
peror of Morocco; as likewiſe the other articles, being 
three in number, agreed and concluded by John Leonard 
Sollicoffree, Eſq; on behalf of his Britannic Majeſty, and 
his excelleney baſhaw Hamet Ben Aly Ben Abdalla, on 
behalf of the king of Fez and Morocco. 

It is agreed on and concluded, that all the articles afore- 
mentioned, being eighteen in number, with theſe addi- 
tional articles, that are tranſlated into the Arabic language, 
copies thereof be ſent to all his Imperial Majeſty's al- 
caides, and officers of all the ports in his dominions, there 
to be read by the cadi, or chief juſtice, in public aſſembly, 
and afterwards to remain depoſited, either in the hands of 
the judge, or the alcaide of the port, that recourſe may 
be had thereto on all occaſions which may occur; and 
that the rat fications of the ſaid articles ſhall be made 


within the term of ſix months, or ſooner, if poſſible, in 


Spaniſh, which ſhall be received, and be of equal force. 
Dated and ſigned at the court of Fez, on the iſt of Fe- 
bruary, 1751, N. 8. 

Signed ABDELHOVAH ALy Mooky. 


Treaty of peace between his Majgſiy George I. king of 
Great Britain, &c. and Muli Iſmael, fon of Muli 
Aly Sherife, king of Fez, Mequinez, Morocco, &c. 


I. In order to eſtabliſh peace between the powers, both 
by land and ſea, and all their reſpective dominions, it is 
agreed on, that the Engliſh may now, and always here- 
after, be well uſed and reſpected by our ſubjects, agree- 
able to the orders and commands of the emperor. 

II. That all Engliſh men of war and merchant ſhips, that 
ſhall come to any part of the emperor's dominions, to 
trade or otherwiſe, and ſhall have on board a cargo not 
proper for vending in the place where they ſhall come, 
may depart with the ſame to any other part of the em- 
peror's dominions, and ſhill pay duty but once for the 
ſame ; and that no duty at all ſhall be paid for any war 
implements, ſuch as fire-arms, ſwords, and any thing 


belonging to the army, as alſo for materials of all kinds 


for ſhip-building; and if any Engliſh ſhip ſhall arrive at 
any of the emperor's ports, with any merchandiſe deſtined 
for any other part of the world, that no duty ſhall be 
paid for ſuch merchandiſe, but ſhall depart with the ſame, 
without any manner of moleſtation. If any Engliſh ſhip 
ſhall be thrown upon the emperor's coaſts by ſtreſs of 
weather, or otherwiſe, the ſame ſhall be protected. and 
may ſafely depart, without any ill uſage or interruption, 
In like manner ſhall be treated the emperor's ſubjects 
happening to be thus thrown on the coaft of Great Bri- 
tain, or the dominions thereto belonging. 

III. That all the Engliſh ſhips and emperor's ſhips may 
pafs and repaſs the ſeas without hinderance, interruption, 
or moleſtation, from each other; nor ſhall any money, 
merchandiſe, or any demand be made or taken, by the 
ſhips of either power from each other ; and if any ſub- 
jects of any other nation ſhall be on board either the Eng- 
liſh or the emperor's ſhips, they ſhall be ſafely protected 
by both parties. 

IV. If the emperor's men of war meet with any Engl.ſh 
ſhips, and ſhall want to ſee their paſſports, they are to 
ſend a boat, with two men of fidelity, to peruſe the ſaid 
paſſports, who are to return w-thout any f.rther trouble, 
and then both ſides to proceed quietly on their reſpective 


voyages; the ſame uſage to be received by the emperor's. 


merchant ſhips from the Eng'iſh men of war, who ſhall 


allo the paſſports made out by the Engliſh conſul, and, 


if the conſul ſhall not be preſent to make them, then the 


who ſhall do with them as he pleaſes : and if any quarrel 


h ; 
_ cioully endeavour to break the peace, ſuch of the 
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paſſports made out by the Engliſh merchang, | 
and valid. o be greg 
V. If the Engliſh men of war, privateers 
marque ſhips, ſhall take prizes from any 
whom they ſhall be at war, they (hall have lib 
and diſpoſe of the ſame in any of the emper 
ons, without any duty or charge whatſoever 
VI. If any Engliſh ſhip ſhill by Norm, 
her enemy, come vpon the emperor's coa'ty, th. 
ſhall be ſafely protected, and nothing touched an, ſans 
away; but ſhall be under the direction of the rake 
conſul, who {hall ſend the gouds and people w; gk 
__ think fit. | AY 
II. It is the mutual agreement of the kin 
Britain and the emperor, that the emperor aA. 
orders to all parts of his dominione, for the wei ul * 
all the Engliſh ſubjects, and that particular places * 
. . . a 

pointed for the burial of their dead; that the coal 4 
brokers ſhall freely go on board any ſhip, withou ©. 
terruption; that the Engliſh conſuls, merchants hs 
other ſubjects of Great Britain, may ſafely travel hy | d 
with effects, without any hindrance whatever ; ad 3 
any Engliſh ſettled in the emperot's dominions ſhalt 
deſirous to return home, that they may ſo do, With their 
families, goods, and effects, without interruption; if ax 
Engliſh die, the effects of ſuch to be taken under the by. 
of the conſul, to be diſpoſed of as direQed by the wit 
of ſuch perſon, and, if no will, for the bench: of ſuch 
perſon's next heir; and if any debts ſhall be Owing to 
ſuch deceaſed perſon, the ſame to be paid by order of te 
governor, or any other perſon in power, where ſuch 
perſon ſhall die; and that a ſubject of the empe. 
ror's be appointed to demand and receive the tant, 
and depoſit the ſame in the hands of the Engliſh conſy, 
for the aforeſaid uſes. If any Engliſh ſhall contract deb 
in the emperor's country, and remove from thence uit 
out ſatisfying the ſame, no other perſons ſhall be liabe 
to pay ſuch debts. The like uſage and treatment the 
ſubjects of the emperor are to receive in the king d 
Great Britain's dominions ; and that the king miy (end 
as many conſuls to the emperor's dominions as he {lull 
think neceſlary, 

VIII. Taat no Engliſh merchant, captains of ſhips, «t 
other perſon or perſons whatſoever, that are Engl ih fub- 
jects, ſhall be forced to ſell any of their go ds tor le 
than the real value; and that no captain, matter, or com- 
mander of any Engliſh ſhip ſhall be compe led, wihot 
their own will and conſent, to carry any goods or mer 
chandiſes for any perſon or perſons whatſoever ; nor [hall 
any ſailor be forced away from any Engliſh ſhip. 

IX. If any quarrel or diſpute ſhall happen between auf 
Engliſhman and a Muſſelman, by which hurt to either 
may enſue, the ſame to be heard before, and determined 
by the emperor only; and if an Engliſhman, who nf 
be the aggreſſor, (hall make his eſcape, no other Coeli 
man ſhall ſuffer upon his account; and if two Engliſamen 
ſhall quarrel, to be determined by the Enzlh coal 


or letter of 
my to lung 
or's Jomig,. 


or in flying from 
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or diſpute ſhall happen ſhall happen between ys 
in England, or in any of the Engliſh domino, 1 
which hurt may enſue, the ſame to be heard before 0 
Chriſtian and one Muſſelman, and to be determi 
according to the laws of Great Britain. hl 
X. If it ſhall happen that this peace, by any 1 oy 
be broke, the conſul, and all other Englih, ſha 0 
ſix months time to remove themſelves, with their ves 
and effects, to any place they pleaſe, without infer, b 
and that all debts owing to them ſhall be juſtly p- 
them. : RA 
XI. If any Engliſh in the emperor's dominion © 


, 45 , I malt 
emperor's ſubjects in the Engliſh dominions, my _ 


os wo aw ay 


— — — — 2 5 05 — oy wy 


ch power be pu- 


ſhall be proved ſo to intend, ſhall by ea e Cogniza0ce 


niſhed for ſuch offence, each power to tak 
of their own ſubjects. | 
XII. If any of 5 emperor's ſubjects ſhall 8 
commodity in the Englith dominions, they ld to th 
imp-ſed on in price, but pay the ſame as 15 '0 


Engliſh. XIII. Tu 


4 
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,+ not any of the Spaniſh, whether Captains, 
XIII. 1 e under the Engliſh government 
1 Gi tar or Port Mahon, ſhall be taken or moleſted, 
i cd acer Engliſh colours, with paſſports 
2 That no excuſe bemade, or ignorance pre- 
: ged. of this peace, the ſame {hall be publiſbed and de- 
th 4 to all the ſubjects of each power ; which declara- 
cn dl de ſigned by each power, and kept by them, to 
wag Hcy of war {hall be on the emperor's coaſts, 
2 enemies to the Engliſh, and any Engliſh men of 
war, or ol . 

hey ſhall not in any manner be hurt, or 
_— 485 4 ay; and when ſuch Engliſh ſhips 
9 A fal. their enemies ſhips ſhall not ſet ſail under forty 
; ds. 20! 
bs ve th concluſion of this peace, any ſhip ſhall 
hippen to be taken by either power, within ſix months 
after the proclamation of the peace, that the ſame, with 
the people and effects, ſhall be reſtored. Made and de- 
dated in the preſence of che emperor's ſervant, Aham- 
mad Baſha, ſon of Alli, ſon of Abdulla, by the authority 
given to him by the emperor. Dated this 23d of Jany- 
ary, in the year 1721, Engliſh ſtile. Wrote and given 
ts Charles Stewart, Eſq; the Englith ambaſſador, in the 
ſeventh year of the reigh of our late royal father, king 
George the Firſt. 
We having ſeen and conſidered the above-written treaty, 
with the additional articles, have approved, ratified, and 
conſir ned the ſame. in all and fingular their clauſes, as 
by theſe preſents we do approve, ratify, and confirm the 
ſame, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, engaging and 
promiſing, on our royal word, ſacredly and inviolably to 
perform and obſerve all and ſingular their contents, and 
never to ſuffer, as far as in us lies, any perſon to violate 
the ſame, or in any manner to act contrary thereto. In 
witneſs whereof, we have cauſed our great ſeal of Great 
B:itain to be affixed to theſe preſents, ſigned with our 
own royal hand. Given at our court at Kenſington, the 
thirty-firſt day of July, in = —_ of our Lord 1751, 
any twenty-fifch. 
nd of our reign the y GEORGE R. 


driicles of peace and commerce between the mt ſerene and 
mighty prince Charles I. by the grace, &c. aud moſt 
illaſtriaus lords the baſba, dey, and aga, governors of 
the famous city and kingdom f Algiers, Sc. concluded by 


Arthur Herbert, Eſq; admiral of bis Majeſty's fleet, 


April 10, O. S. 1682. With the few alterations made 
ard included at the renewal thereof in 1686: all which 
are, for diſtinction, in a different character. 


I. In the firſt place it is agreed and concluded, That from 
this day, and for ever forwards, there be a true, firm, 
and inviolable peace bet veen the moſt ſerene king of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, &c. and the moſt 
iluſtrious lords the baſha, dey, and aga, governors of 
the city and kingdom of Algiers, and between all the do- 
minion; and ſadjects of either ſide 3 and that the ſhips, 
or other veſſels, and the ſubjects and people of both ſides, 
hall not henceforth do to each other any harm, offence, 
or injury, either in word or deed, but ſhall treat one an- 


other w.th all poſſible reſpect and friendſhip ; and that 


demands and pretenſions whatſoever, to this day, 
between both parties, ſhall ceaſe and be void. a 
II. That any of the ſhips, or other veſſels, belonging 


do the ſaid king of Great Britain, &c. or to any of his 


Majeſty's ſubjects, may ſafely come to the port of Al- 
ders, or to any other port or place of that kingdom, there 
reely to buy and ell, paying the uſual cultoms of 10 per 
ent. as in former times, for ſuch goods as they ſell ; and 
the goods they ſell not, they ſhall freely carry on board, 
Without paying any duties for the ſame : and that they 

all freely depart from thence whenſoever they pleaſe, 
without any ſtop or hinderance whatſoever; as to con- 
Taband merchandiſes, as powder, brimſtone, iron, planks, 
and all forts of timber fit for building of ſhips, ropes, 
Pitch, tar, fuſils, and other habiliments of war, his ſaid 


my Ry's objects ſhall pay no duty for the ſame to thoſe 
of Algiers. 


her Engliſh ſhips, ſhall happen to be, or arrive - 
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III. That all ſhips, and other veſſels, as well thoſe be. 
longing to the ſaid king of Great Britain, or to any of his 
majeſty's ſubjects, as thoſe belonging to the kingdom or 
people of Algiers, ſhall freely paſs the ſeas, and traffic, 
without any ſearch, hinderance, or moleſtation, from 
each other; and that all perſons, or paſſengers, of what 
country ſoever, and all monies, goods, merchandiſes, and 
moveables, to whatſoever people or nation belonging, 
being on board any of the ſaid ſhips or veſſels, ſhall be 


wholly free, and ſhall not be ſtopped, taken, or plundered, 


nor receive any harm or damage whatſoever from either 
arty. 

Iv. That the Algiers ſhips of war, or other veſſels, 

meeting with any merchant-ſhips, or other veſſels, of 

his ſaid Majeſty's ſubjects, not being in any of the ſeas 

appertaining to his Majeſty's dominions, may ſend on board 

one ſingle boat, with two ſitters. only, beſides the ordi- 


_ nary crew of | rowers, and that no more ſhall enter any 


ſuch merchant ſhip, or veſſel; without expref; leave from 
the commander thereof, but the two ſitters alone; and, 
upon producing a paſs under the hand and ſeal of the lord 
high admiral of England and Ireland, or of the lord high 
admiral of Scotland, for the ſaid kingdoms reſpeQively, 
or under the hands and ſeals of the commiſſioners for 
executing the office of lord high admiral of any of the ſaid 
kingdoms, that'the ſaid ſhip ſhall proceed freely on her 


voyage ; and that although for the ſpace of 15 months 


next enſuing aſter the concluſion. of this peace, the (aid 
commander of the merchant ſhip, or veſſel, produces no 
ſuch paſs, yet if the major part of-the ſeamen of the ſaid 
ſhip, or veſſel, be ſubjects of the ſaid king of Great Bri- 
tain, the ſaid boat ſhall immediately depart, and the ſaid 
merchant ſhip, or veſſol, ſhall freely proceed on her voy- 
age; but that, after the ſaid fifteen months, all merchant 
ſhips, or veſſels, of his ſaid Majeſty's ſubjects, ſhall be 
obliged to produce ſuch a paſs as aforeſ-id, And any of 
the ſhips of war of his ſaid M. jeſt y, meeting with any 
ſhips, or other veſſels of Algiers, if th2 commander of 
any ſuch ſhip or veſſel ſhall: produce a paſs, confirmed by 
the chief governors of Algiers, and a certificate from the 
Engliſh conſul there reſiding, or, if they have no ch 
paſs, or certificate, yet if, for the ſpace of fifteen months 
next enſuing the concluſion of this peace, the major part 
of the ſhip's company be Turks, Moors, or ſlaves be- 
longing to Algiers, then the ſaid: Algiers ſhips or veſſels 
mall proceed fresly; but that, after the ſaid fifteen 
months, all Algiers ſhips or veſſels ſhall be obliged to 
produce ſuch. a paſs and certificate as aforeſaid. The 
only alteration in this, regards the fifteen months term 
allowed for paſſes, &c. 

V. That no commander, or other perſon, of any ſhip or 
veſſel of Algiers, ſhall take out of any ſhip or veſſel of his 
ſaid Majeſty's ſubjects, any perſon or perſons whatſoever, 
to carry them any where to be examined, or upon any 
other pretence ; nor ſhall they uſe any torture or violence 
to any perſon, of what nation or quality ſoever, being 
on board any ſhip or veſlel of his ſaid Majeſty's ſubjects, 
upon any pretence whatſoever. 


VI. That no ſhipwreck belonging to the ſaid king of 


Great Britain, or to any of his ſubjects, upon any part 
of the coaſt belonging to Algiers, ſhall be made, or be- 
come prize; and that neither the goods thereof ſhall be 
ſcized, nor the men made ſlaves, but that all the ſubjects 
of Algiers ſhall uſe their beſt endeavours to ſave the ſaid 
men and their goods. 

VII. That no ſhip, or any other veſſel of Algiers, ſhall - 
have permiſſion to be delivered up, or go to Sallee, or any 
place in enmity with the ſaid king of Great Britain, to be 
made vſe of as corſairs, or ſea-rovers, againſt his ſaid Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects. 

VIII. That none of the ſhips, or other ſmaller veſſels of 
Algiers, ſhall remain cruizing near, or in ſight of his Ma- 
jeſty's city and garriſon of "Tangier, or of any other his 
Majeſty's roads, havens, ports, towns, and places, nor 
any way diſturb the peace and commerce of the ſame. 
Tangier now omitted. : 

IX. That if any ſhip or veſſel, of Tunis, Tripoly, or 
Sallee, or of any other place, bring any ſhips, veſſels, 
men, or goods, belonging to any of his ſaid Majeſty's 
ſubjects to Algiers, or to any port or place in that king- 
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dom, the governors there ſhall not permit them to be ſold 
within the territories of Algiers. | 100 
X. That if any of the ſhips of war of the ſaid king of 
Great Britain do come to Algiers, or to any other port 
or place of that kingdom, with any prize, they may 
freely ſell it, or otherwiſe diſpoſe of it, at pleaſure, with- 
out being moleſted by any: and that his ſaid Majeſty's 
fhips of war ſhall not be obliged to pay cuſtoms in any 
fort; and that if they ſhall want proviſions, victuals, or 
any other things, they may freely buy them at the rates 
in the market. 
XI. That when any of his ſaid Majeſty's ſhips of war 
ſhall appear before Algiers, upon notice thereof given by 
the Engliſh conſul, or by the commander of the ſaid ſhips, 
to the chief governors of Algiers, public proclamation 
ſhall be immediately made to ſecure the Chriſtian cap- 
tives: and if after that, any Chriſtians whatſoever make 
their eſcape on b ard any of the ſaid ſhips of war, they 
ſhall not be required, nor ſhall the ſaid conſul or com- 
mander, or any other of his Majeſty's ſubjects, be obliged 
to pay any thing for the ſaid Chriſtians. _ | 
XII. That, from and after the time that the ratification 
of this treaty by the king of Great Britain, ſhall be de- 
livered to the chief governors of Algiers, no ſubjects of 
his ſaid Majeſty ſhall be bought or ſold, or made ſlaves in 
any part of the kingdom of Algiers, upon any pretence 
whatſoever, And the ſaid king of Great Britain ſhallnot 
be obliged, by virtue of this treaty of peace, to redeem 
any of his ſubjects now in ſlavery, or who may be made 
flaves before the ſaid ratification, but it ſhall depend ab- 
ſolutely upon his Majeſty, or the friends and relations of 
the ſaid perſons in ſlavery, without any limitation or re- 
ſtriction of time, to redeem ſuch, or ſo many of them, 
from time to time, as ſhall be thought fit, agreeing for as 
reaſonable a price as may be, with their patrons. or 
maſters, for their redemption, without obliging the faid 
patrons or maſters, againſt their wills, to ſet any at li- 
berty, whether they be ſlaves belonging to the beylic, or 
public, the gallies, or ſuch as belong particularly to the 
baſha, dey, aga, or any other perſons whatſoever. And 
all ſlaves, being his Mijeſty's ſubjeAs, ſhall, when they 
are redeemed, enjoy the abatements of the duty due to the 
royal houſe, and of the other charges, by paying ſuch 
reaſonable ſums as any ſlaves of other nations uſually pay 
when they are redeemed. 
XIII. That if any ſubject of the ſaid king of Great Bri- 
tain happen to die in Algiers, or in any part of its terri- 
tories, his goods or monies ſhall not be ſe:zed by the go- 
vernors, judges, or other officers of Algiers, who like- 
wiſe ſhall not make any enquiry after them : but the ſaid 
goods or monies, ſhall be received and poſſeſſed by ſuch 
perſon or perſons, whom the deceaſed ſhall by his laſt 
will, have made his heir or heirs, in caſe they be upon 
the place where the teſtator deceaſed. But if the heirs 
be not there, then the executors of the ſaid will, lawfully 
conſtituted by the deceaſed, ſhall, after having made an 
inventory of all the goods and monies left, take them into 
their cuſtody without any hinderance, and ſhall take care 
the ſame be remitted by ſome fafe way, to the true and 
lawful heirs; and in caſe any of his ſaid Majeſty's ſub- 
jects happen to die, not having made any will, the Eng- 
liſh conſul ſhall poſſeſs himſelf of his goods and monies, 
upon inventory, for the uſe of the kindred and heirs of 
the deceaſed. 
XIV. That no merchants, being his Majeſty's ſubjects, 
and reſiding in or trading to the city and kingdom of 
Algiers, ſhall be obliged to buy any merchandiſes againſt 
their wills, but it ſhall be free for them to buy ſuch com- 
modities as they ſhall think fit: and no captain, or com- 
mander of any ſhip or. veſſel belonging to his ſaid Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, ſhall be obliged againft his will, to lade 
any goods to carry them, or make a voyage to any place 
whither he ſhall not have a mind togo. And neither the 
Engliſh conful, nor any other ſubject of the ſaid king, 
ſhall be bound to pay the debts of any other of his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, except that he or they become ſureties 
for the ſame, by a public act. 
XV. That the ſubjects of his ſaid Majeſty in A'giers, or 
its territories, in matter of controverſy, ſhall be liable to 
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except they happen to be at differenc 
ſelves, in which caſe they ſhall be liable to 


| | Maj 
In any part of the kingdom of Algiers, ha gelt, being 
wound, or kill a Turk, or a Moor, if h 
ſeverity 'than a Turk ought to be, bei l Sener 


conſul, nor any other of his ſaid Majeſty's ſub 


with entire freedom and ſafety of his perſon and 
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no other juriſdiction but that of the dey, or the q: 
© between 1 


no other de. 


termination but that of the conſul only. 
XVI. That in caſe any ſubject of his ſaid 


ppen to ſtrike, 
: : e be taken, } 
is to be puniſhed in the ſame manner, and with 8 


elng : 
fame offence 3 but if he eſcape, neither the fad ke 


be.in any fort queſtioned and troubled 2 = 
XVII. That the Engliſh conſul now, or at any « 
hereafter, reſiding at Algiers, ſhall be there. at Alt 

eſte, 
z inter- 
ny (hi 

i be allowed 


o him an ia- 


and ſhall be permitted to chuſe his own teri man 
preter, and broker, and freely to go on board 3 
in the road, as often and when he pleaſes, 


ys word or * ; 
| That not only during the continua | 
peace and friendſhip, but likewiſe, if any bank : m 
happens hereafter to be between the ſaid king of (rey 
Britain and the kingdom of . Algiers, the (aid En:{fh 
conſul, and all others his ſaid Majeſty's ſubje&s, hr. 
biting in the kingdom of Algiers, ſhall, always 2nd t a 
times, both of peace and war, have full and abſolute l. 
berty to depart and go to their own, or any other country 
vpon any ſhip or veſſel, of what nation ſoever they hal 
think fit, and to carry with them all their eſtates, Noch, 
families, and ſervants, without any interruption or hig 
derance. 

XIX. That no ſubject of his ſaid Majeſty, being 2 pi. 
ſenger, and coming or going with his baggage, from or 
to any port, ſhall be any ways moleſted or meddled with, 
although he be on board any ſhip or veſſcl in ennity 
with Algiers; and in like manner, no Algerine palin- 
ger, being on board any ſhip or veſſel in enmity with 
the {.id king of Great Britain, ſhall be any way moleſted, - 
whether in his perſon or in his goods, which he may have 
laden on board the ſaid ſhip or veſſel. 

XX. That at all times, when any ſhip of war cf tte 
king of Great Britain's, carrying his ſaid Majeſty's L 
at the main-top-maſt hcad, ſhall appear before Algiers 
and come to an anchor in the road, immedl.teiy upon 
notice thereof given by his Majeſty's conſu], or ſome 
officer from the ſhip, to the dey and regency of Ages 
they ſhall, in honovr to his Majeſty, cauſe a ſaute of 21 


city, and that the aid ſhip ſhall return an anſve! by 
ſhooting off the ſame number of cannon. 
XXI. That preſently after the ſigning and ſealing of 
theſe articles, by the baſha, dey, aga, and chiets 0! Al 
giers, all injuries and damages ſuſtained on either pa 
ſhall be quite taken away and forgotten, and this pes 
ſhall be in full force and virtue, and continue for ett: 
and for all depredations and damages that ſiall be alt 
wards committed or done by either ſide, before mur 
can be given of this peace, full ſatisfaction ſhall w_ 
diately be made, and whatſoever remains in bind. fa. 
inflantly reſtored. ; 
XXII. * in caſe it ſhall happen hereafter, 12 of 
thing is done or committed contrary to this treat * 
ther by the ſubjects of the one or the other pat A | 
treaty notwithitanding ſhall ſubſiſt in full force, 4 6-4 
contraventions ſha'l not occaſion the breach of my 1 
friendſhip, and good correſpondence, but oe pot i 
jured ſhall amicably demand immediate ſatis 4 
the ſaid contraventions, before it be lawful to bf 5 
peace: and if the fault was committed by 2 aw 
ſubjects of either party, they alone ſhall be AT qui 
breakers of the peace and diſturbets of the * ur nul. 
And our faith ſhall be our faith, and our Wo l o, 
Confirmed and ſealed, in the preſence of Almig urn. 
April 10, of Jeſus 1682, ot the Hejira 10935 
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articles, have been made by our ſucceeding ſo- 
ns, It was, tans mutandis, renewed and con- 
. April 5, 1686, by Sir William Soame, Bart. 


ns. except literals, and what elſe has been obſerved. 
* 1. Thomas Barker, Eſq; ſent for by Shaaban 
In > 1 dey of Algiers, renewed and confirmed the 
Hojia, Net 4 ion or addition 2 
fame, without a 1 ly wi 5 R 
Ja 1700 Capt. Munden, Jointly with obert Cole, Eſq; 
hen Conſul for our nation at Algiers, renewed and con- 
* the ſame, with the following additional articles. 
. We the moſt excellent and moſt illuſtrious lords, 
Muſtafa Dey, Ali Baſha, and Muſtafa Aga, governors 
of the moſt famous and- warlike city and kingdom of 
Alviers, do, by theſe preſents, renew and confirm the 
gie 7 7 k . : 2 
de we ſo happily enjoy, with William, King of Great 
__ France, and Ireland, defender of the Chriſtian 
fith, and his ſubjects, made in the year of Jeſus 1682, 
of the Hejira 1093, and renewed four years after, in 
every part and article, more particularly that of the eighth, 
wherein it is expreſſed, that no ſhip or veſſel belonging 
t our government of Algiers, ſhall cruiſe near, or in 
foht of, any of the roads, havens, or ports, towns, or 
places belonging to the ſaid King of Great Britain, or any 
var diſturb the peace and commerce of the ſame: and in 
compliance with the ſaid eighth article of that treaty, we 
do ſincetely promiſe and declare, that ſuch orders ſhall 
for the future be given to all our commanders, that, un- 
der a ſevere penalty and our utmoſt diſpleaſure, they ſhall 
not enter into the channel of England, nor come, or 
cru'z2 in fight of any part of his Majeſty of Great Bri- 
tain's dominions any more for the time to come. 
II. That whereas it had been declared, that all ſhips and 
veſſels belonzing to the ſubjects cf the ſaid king of Great 
Brizain ſhould have paſſes, &c. by the laſt day of Sep- 
tember, in this preſent year of Jeſus 1700; we do by 
theſe declare, at the defire of Capt. John Munden, com- 
mander in chief of his ſaid Majeſty's ſhips in the Mediter- 
ranean, and Robert Cole, Eſq; his Majeſty's conſul, now 
reiding at our city of Algiers, on behalf of their great 
maſter, that no paſſes ſhall be required or expected from 
any of the Engliſh ſhips or veſſels, in any part of the 
world, but that they ſhall proceed on their voyage, with- 
out producing, or ſhewing a paſs to any of our cruizers, 
tl the laſt of September 1701. And after that time is 
expired, and any ſhip of England be ſeized, not having 
2 pals, we do hereby declare, that the goods in that ſhip 
ſh'l be priſe, but the maſter, men, and ſhip, ſhall be 
reſtored, and the freight immediately paid to the ſaid 
maſter, to the utmoſt value as he ſhould have had, if 
he had gone ſafe to the port whither he was bound. 
Ill. That whereas Capt. John Munden has given us good 
afurance that he had a great affront ſome years paſt, from 
ome of our rude ſailors at our Mole, we do hereby pro- 
miſe, that, at all times, whenever any of the king of 
reat Britain's ſhips of war ſhall come to this place, 
Order ſhall be immediately given to an officer of the go- 
dernment, who ſhall attend at the Mole all the day time, 
ring their ſtay here, to prevent any ſuch diſorders for 
me future, that no miſunderſtanding may happen be- 
deen us: and in any ſuch caſe, the officer at the Mole 
ul ſecure the perſon or perſons ſo offending, who ſhall 
puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. By the help of 
odd and if he pleaſe, theſe articles, now made between 
To the truth whereof, we have 
anne ſet our hands and ſeals, Algiers, in the year of 
© eſira 1112, which is in the Chriſtian account Au- 
* 20, 1700. 
fin O admiral Byng, afterwards lord viſcount Tor- 
Ston renewing the peace for queen Anne with the 
_ e Dey, inſerted the two new articles, which 
ned ollow : the preliminary one being only a confirm- 
oo the foregoing, for which reaſon it is omitted. 
4 f "at Whereas by the ſaid articles of peace, made and 
cluded by admiral Herbert in 1682, it was agreed 
Mt the ſubjects of E land ſh | - ay 
or the l : ot England ſhould pay 10 per cent. cuſtom, 
ini 29003 they ſhould ſell at Algiers, or in the do- 
dus thereof, Now, for the better ſettling and main- 
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taining a good commerce between the ſubjects of Eng- 
land and thoſe of Algiers, it is agreed and declared, that, 
from henceforwards, the Engliſh ſhall pay but 5 per cent. 
cuſtom z and that contraband goods, as is declared be- 
fore, ſhall not pay any cuſtom. | 
II. And it is farther agreed and declared, that all prizes 
taken by any one of the ſubjects of the (aid queen of 
Great Britain, and all ſhips and veſſels built and fitted 
out in any of her Majeſty's plantations in America, that 
have not been in England, ſhall not be moleſted in caſe 
of their not having paſſes : but that a certificate in writ- 
ing, under the hands of the commanding officers who 
ſhall take any prizes, and a certificate under the hand of 
the governors or chiefs of ſuch American colonies or 
places where ſuch ſhips were built or fitted out, ſhall be 
ſufficient paſſes for either of them: And our faith ſhall 

be our faith, and our word our word. 
Algiers, confirmed and ſealed, in the preſence of Al- 
mighty God, October 28, in the year of Jeſus 1703, 

of the Hejira 1115. 


This was again renewed in the reign of his late Majef 
king George I. when in 1715, admiral Baker had or- 
ders to viſit Tripoli, "Tunis, and Algiers With the 
two firſt, he confirmed our former treaties in perſon ; but 
to Algiers, he deputed the Argyle and Cheſter, two of 
his Majeſty's ſhips, to whoſe commanders, Capt. Co- 
ningſby Norbury, and Capt. Nicholas Eaton, in con- 
junction with Mr. Thomas Thompſon, then acting as 
conſul in the abſence of his brother Samuel Thompſon, 
Efq; he gave a full power to ratify and confirm all the 
above treaties, with theſe following new articles. After 
the preamble, the firſt article concludes thus : 

I. If any demands or pretenſions ſhall be now left de- 
pending, between the ſubjects or others of either party, 
they ſhall be amicably redreſſed, and full ſatisſaction ſhall 
be made to each other, according to the truth and juſtice 
of their claim : nor ſhall any of the ſame be cancelled, or 
made void by this treaty. 

II. That as the iſland of Minorca in the Mediterranean 
ſea, and the city of Gibraltar in Spain, have been yielded 
and annexed to the crown of Great Britain, as well by the 
king of Spain, as by the ſeveral powers of Europe en- 
gaged in the late war, it is now hereby agreed and fully 
concluded, that, from this time forwards for ever, the 
ſaid iſland of Minorca, and city of Gibraltar, ſhall be 
eſteemed, in every reſpect, by the government and people 
of Algiers to be part of his Britannic Majeſty's domi- 
nions, and the inhabitants thereof to be looked upon as 
his Majeſty's natural ſubjects, in the ſame manner as if 
they had been born in any other part of the Britiſh ter- 
ritories: and they with their ſhips and veſſels, wearing 
Britiſh colours, and being furniſhed with proper paſſes, 
ſhall be permitted freely to trade and traffic in any part 
of the dominions of Algiers, and ſhall paſs without any 
moleſtation whatſoever, and ſhall have the ſame liberties 
and privileges that are ſtipulated in this, and have been 
made in any other treaties in behalf of the Britiſh nation 


and ſubjects; and therefore none of the cruizers of Al- 
glers ſhall, at any time, cruize within ſight of the ſaid 


iſland of Minorca and city of Gibraltar. 

III. That if any Engliſh ſhip ſhall receive on board any 
paſſengers and goods belonging to the kingdom of Algiers, 
the Engliſh ſhall defend the ſaid Algerines and their goods 
ſo far as lies in their power, and not deliver them to their 
enemies. And the better to prevent any unjuſt demands 
being made upon the crown of Great Britain, and to 
avoid diſputes and differences that may ariſe, all goods and 
merchandiſe that ſhall from hence forwards be ſhipped by 
the ſubjects of Algiers, on board the ſhips or vellels of 
Britiſh ſubjects upon freight, ſhall be firſt regiſtered in the 
office of cancelleria, before the Britiſh conſul reſiding in 
the port where they are ſo ſhipped, and the quantity, qua- 
lity, and value thereof ſhall be expreſſed, and the conſul 
is to manifeſt the ſame in the clearance given to the ſhip 
or veſlel before it ſhall depart, to the end that if any 
cauſe of complaint ſhould happen hereafter, there may be 
no greater claim made on the Britiſh nation, than what 
by this method may be proved juſt and equitable. 


IV. That 
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W. That if any of the Algetine crultters ſhall meet with 
ſhips provided with ſcallop paſſes, of either ſhips or ſatias, 


1 K E 
V. That no commander, or. other perſon, of 


or veſſet of Tripoli, ſhall take out of any. ſhip. or ay ſh; 


that (hall fit with thoſe” detivered: to them by the Britiſh bis ſaid Majeſty's ſubjects, any: perſon or perſons i 
conſul, they ſhall paſs free and unmoleſted. Algiers, ſoever, to carry. them any, where to be exam. * 
October 20, 1716, SEE, = upon. any.,other pretence,! BUF; {hall uſe any tony 

1 | ro violence unto any perſon of what nation or qualit Fa l 
Treaty ef prace and commerce, hut iueen the moſt ſerene and being on board any ſhip or veſſel of his M. 25 wy 


mighty: prince George II. by the grace of God, of Great = upon any pretence whatſoever, 
Britain, France, and Ireland; king, defender- of: the J. That no. ſhipwreck; belonging to the (aid 1 
Cbriſtian faith, Duke of Brunſwick} and , Lunenburgh, Great-Britain, or to any of his Mzjefty% ſubjech 
.  arch-treaſurer and Eleftor of the Holy Roman Empire, any part of the coaſts belonging to Tripoli, ſhall h. a 
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&c. &c. &c. and the meft excellent and illuſtrious lords, 7 
Mahamet Baſhaw Gramali, dey. governor, and captain- 
general, Seedy Ali Bey, Seedy Hiſſan Kiaja, the divan, 
and all the officers, ſoldiers, and prople of the noble city and 
kingdom of Tripoli in Barbary, . renewed, agreed on, and 
confirmed, by the honturable Auguſtus Keppel, com- 
mander in chief of his Britannic Majefty s ſhips and veſ- 
els in and abcut the Meditcrranean ſeas, and Robert 
White, E/%; his ſaid ſerene Majeſty's agent, and conſul- 
general to the dry and ſlate. of 'I'ripoli, furniſhed with 
his Majefly's full prwers for that purpoſe, _ | 
I. In the firſt place it is agreed and concluded, That from 
this time forward, for ever, there ſhall be a true and in- 
violable peace, between the molt ſerene king of Great 
Britain, and the moſt illuſtrious lords and governors of 
the city ard kingdom of Tripoli in Barbary; and be- 
tween all the dominions and ſubjects of either ſide; and if 
the ſhips and ſubjects of either party, ſhall happen to meet 
upon the ſeas, or elſewhere, they ſhall not moleſt each 
other, but ſhall ſhew all poſſible reſpe& and friendfhip. 
II. That all merchant ſhips belonging to the dominions 
of Great Britain, and trading to the city, or any part of 
the kirg.om of Tripoli, ſhall pay no more than 3 fer 
cent. cuſtom, for all kinds of goods they ſhall fell ; and 
for ſuch as they ſhall not ſell, they ſhall be permitted 
freely to emba k it again on board their ſhips, without 
paying any ſort of duty whatſoever, arid ſhall depart with- 
out any hindrance or moleſtation. 
III. That all ſhips and other veſfels, as well thoſe be- 
longing to the ſaid king of Great Britain, or to any of 
his Majeſty's ſubje&s, as thoſe belonging to the kingdom 
or people of Tripoli, ſhall paſs the ſeas, and traffic 
where they pleaſe, without any ſearch, hindrance, or mo- 
leſtation from each other: and that all perſons or paſſen- 
gers, of what country ſoever; and all monies, goods, met- 
chandiſes, and moveables, to whatſoever people or na- 
tion belonging, being on board of any the ſaid ſhips or veſ- 
ſels, ſhall be wholly free, and ſhall not be ſtopped, taken 
or plundered from either party. 


IV. The Tripoli ſhips of war, or any other veſſels there- 


unto belonging, meeting with any merchant ſhips, or 
other veſſels of the king of Great Britain's ſubjects not 
being in any of the ſeas appertaining to any of his Ma- 
jeſty's dominions, may ſend on board one ſingle boat, 
with two fitters, beſides the ordinary crew of rowers ; 
and no more but the two fitters to enter any of the ſaid 
merchant ſhips, or any other veſſels, without the expreſs 
leave of the commander of every ſuch ſhip or veſſel; and 
then, upon producing unto them a paſs under the hand 
and ſeal of the lord high admiral of England, the ſaid boat 
| hail preſently depart, and the merchant-ſhip or ſhips, 
veſſel or veſſels, ſhall proceed freely on her or their 
voyage: and although the commander or commanders of 
the ſaid merchant-ſhip or fhips, veſſel or veſſels, produce 
no paſs from the lord high admiral of England, yet if 
the major part of the ſhips or veſſels company be ſubje&s 
to the ſaid king of Great Britain, the ſaid boat ſhall pre- 
ſently depart, and the merchant ſhip or ſhips, veſſel or 
veſſeis, ſhall proceed freely on her or their voyage: and 
any of the ſaid (hips of war, or other veſſels of his ſaid 
Majeſty, meeting with any ſhip or ſhips, veſſel or veſſels, 
belonging to Tripoli, if the commander of any ſuch 
hip or ſhips, veſſel or veſſels, ſhall produce a pafs, ſigned 
by the chief povernors of Tripoli, and a certificate from 
the Engliſh conſul living there ; or if they have no fuch 
paſs or certificate, yet if the major part of their ſhips 
company or companies be Turks, Moors, or flaves be- 
longing to Tripoli, then the ſaid Tripoli ſhip or ſhips, 
veſſel or veſſels, ſhall proceed freely. 


XII. That in cafe any ſubject of his Majeſty, being in 


or become; prize; and that neither the goods thereof) 
be ſeized, nor the men made ſlaves; but that al! the * 
jects of Tripoli ſhall do their. beſt endeavours to a 1 
ſaid men and their goods. | | te 
VII. That no ſhip, or any other veſſel of Tripoli, fn 
have permiſſion to, be delivered. up, or to go to zay oth 
place in enmity. with the ſaid King of Great Brian , 
be made uſe of as corſairs at ſea againſt his. ſaid May 
ſubjects. 0 806 
VIII. That if any ſhip or veſſel of Tunis, Algier, Te. 
tuan, or Sally, or any other place, being in war with 
the ſaid king of Great Britain, bring any ſhips or v7, 
men or goods, belonging to his faid Majeſty's ſubicc - 
Tripoli, or to any port or place in that kingdom, the. 
vernors there ſhall not permit them to be ſold . 
territories of Tripoli, like as it is agreed at Algier, 
IX. That if any ſubject of the king of Great Brun 
happens to die in Tripoli, or its territories, lis good 
money ſhall not be ſeized by the governors, or 17 
miniſters of Tripoli, but ſhall all remain with the Eng 
liſh conſul. 

X. That neither the Engliſh conſul, nor any other (4 
ject of the ſaid king of Great Britain, ſhall be bound to 
pay the debts of any other of his Majeſty's ſubjeds, un- 
leſs they become ſurety for the ſame by a public 20. | 
XI. That the ſubjeRs of his ſaid Majeſty in Tripoli orit | 
territories, in matter of controverſy, ſhall be liable tono 
other juriſdiction but that of the dey or divan, except 
they happen to be at difference between themſzlys, in 
which caſe they ſhall be liable to no other determioaica 
but that of the conſul only. 


any part of the kingdom of Tripoli, happen to ftrike, 
kill, or wound a Turk or Moor, if he be taken, he ö 
to be puniſhed in the fame manner, and with no greater 
ſeverity than a Turk ought to be, being guilty of the 
ſame offence ; but if he eſcape, neither the ſaid Engl 
conſul, nor any other of his ſaid Majeſty's ſubject, ful 
be in any ſort queſtioned or troubled upon that account, 
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and no trial or ſentence to be paſſed without the cu h 
being preſent. : ſc 
XIII. That the Engliſh eonſul now, or at any time bete n 
after, living at Tripoli, ſhall be there at all times vit by 
entire freedom and ſafety of his perſon and eſtate, and ſhall tt 
be permitted to chuſe his own druggerman and broket, ſh 
and freely to go on board any ſhip in the road, zs oten fo 
and when he pleaſes, and to have the liber) of! | of 
country; and that he ſhall be allowed a place to piu th 
and that no man ſhall do him any injury, either in #9 X 
or deed ; and that he ſhall have liberty at all ines : 
hoiſting bis Majeſty's flag at the top of his houſe, 1 
on his boat, when he paſles on the water. _ 1 
XIV. That not only during the continuance 2 ; 
and friendſhip, but likewiſe if any breach or w—_— a 
to be hereafter, between the ſaid king of Great 1 a 
and the city and kingdom of Tripoli, the ſaid 15 gon o 
all other his Majeſty's ſubjects, inhabiting in 2 1 5 
of Tripoli, ſhall always, and at all times, bot * 20 an 
and war, have full and abſolute liberty to depart 7 of 
to their own country, or any other, upon o ind U fie 
veſſel, of what nation ſoever they ſhall * EY an 
carty with them all their eſtates, goods, fam ha 


g . ' - an intel“ 
ſervants, altho' born in the country, without 4) 


ruption or hindrance. 2 ar b 
XV. That no ſubject of his ſaid Mzjeny, 0" 5 
ſenger from or to any port, ſhall be ally Way altho ® 
meddled with, either in perſon or propertÞ» "44; 


board any ſhip or veſſel in enmity with Tipo; ſame 
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1 ta be regarded in favour of the ſubjects of Tripoli. 
w_ pur 3 any of his Majeſty's ſhips of war ſhall 
X + before Tripoli, upon notice thereof given by the 
iſh conſul, or by the commander of the ſaid ſhips, to 


| the chief governors of Tripoli, public proclamation ſhall be 


n 1:cly made to ſecure the Chriſtian captives 3 and 
3 any Chriſtians whatſoever make their eſcape 
A hoard any of the ſaid ſhips of war, they ſhall not be 


required back aga n, nor ſhall the ſaid conſul or com- 


mander, Or any other. his my 0 ſubjects, be obliged 
ay any thing for the ſaid Chriſtians, ; 
XVII That all merchant ſhips coming to the city or 
kin gom of Tripoli, tho' not belonging to Great Britain, 
21 have free liberty to put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the Britiſh conſul, in ſelling and diſpoling of 
their goods and merchandiſe, if they ſhall think proper, 
without any hindrance or moleſtation. 
XVIII. That at all times when any ſhip of war of the 
king of Great Britain, &C. carrying his ſaid M-jeſty's 
flag, appears before the ſaid city of Tripoli, and comes 
(0 an anchor in the road, immediately after notice thereof 
given by his ſaid Majeſty's conſul, or officer from the ſhip, 
unto the dey and government of Tripoli, they ſhall, in 
honour to his Majeſty, cauſe a ſalute of 27 cannon to be 
fired from the caſtle and forts of the city, and that the 
ſaid ſhip ſhall return an anſwer by ficing the ſame number 
of cannon, ; ET 
XIX. That no ſubjec of the king of Great Britain ſhall 
be permitted to turn Turk or Moor in the city and king- 
dom of Tripoli, being induced thereunto by any ſur- 
priſe whatſoever, unleſs he voluntarily appear before the 
dey or governor, With the Engliſh conſul's druggerman, 
three times in three days, and each day declare his re- 
ſolution to turn Turk or Moor. 5 
XX, Whereas it is cuſtomary for the European conſuls 
to pay their reſpects to the baſhaw at the feaſts of Rama- 
dam and Birham, it is hereby declared, That his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty's conſul ſhall be admitted firſt to audience, 
and take the precedency of all other conſuls, in conſider- 
ation of the Engliſh being the oldeſt friends to the ſtate 
of Tripoli, | 
XXI. That whereas the iſland of Minorca in the Me- 
diterranean ſea, and the city of Gibraltar in Spain, do 
now belong to his Majeſty the king of Great Britain ; it 
is therefore hereby agreed, that from this time forward, for 
ever, the ſaid iſland of Minorca, and city of Gibraltar, 
ſhall be eſteemed in every reſpect, by the baſhaw and go- 
vernment of "Tripoli, to be part of his Britannic Majeſty's 
own dominions, and the inhabitants thereof ſhall be looked 
upon as his Majeſty's natural ſebjeAs, in the ſame man- 
ner as if they had been born in any part of Great Bri- 
tan; and they, with their ſhips and veſſels wearing Bri- 
tiſh colours, and being furniſhed with Mediterranean 
paſtes, ſhall be permitted freely to trade and traffic in any 
part of the kingdom of Tripoli, or dominians thereunto 
belonging, and ſhall paſs without any moleſtation what- 
vever, either on the ſeas or elſewhere, in the ſame man- 
ner, and with the fame freedom and privileges, as have 
een ſtipulated in this and all former treaties, in behalf of 
the Britiſh nation and ſubjets; ard that none of the 
ſhips or veſſels belonging to Tripoli, ſhall cruize or look 
for prizes, before, or in ſight of the ports of the iſland 
of Minorca, and the cityof Gibraltar, to diſturb or moleſt 
rade thereof in any manner whatſoever. 

I. That if any of the ſhips of war of the ſaid king of 
= Britain come to Tripoli, or to any otber port or 
my of that kingdom, with any prize, they may freely 
ell it, or otherwiſe diſpoſe of it, at their own pleaſure, 
without being moleſted by any; and that his Majeſty's 
«ll hips of war ſhall not be obliged to pay cuſtoms in 
any ſort ; and that if they ſhall want proviſions, victuals, 
er any other things, they may freely buy them at the 
dates in the market. | | 
"Rope That whenſoever it ſhall happen hereafter, that 
17 f wh s done or committed, by the ſhips or ſubjects 
i” 8 tide, contrary to any of theſe articles, ſatiſ- 
10 8 eing demanded therefore, the ſame ſhall be made 

e full, and without any manner of delay ; and it 

not be lawful to break this peace, until ſuch fatif- 
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faction be denied; and whoſoever ſhall be the cauſe of 
breaking this peace, ſhall aſſuredly be puniſhed with 
preſent death. . 

XXIV. That his Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects, over and 
above the ſtipulations contained in this and all former 
treaties, ſhall enjoy all the privileges and advantages, which 
how are, or which hereafter may be granted to any of the 
ſubjeꝗs of the moſt favoured nation. | 
XXV. That in caſe any of his ſaid Majeſty's ſubjects ſhall 
import into the ſaid kingdom of Tripoli, or into any of 
the ports or dominions thereunto belonging, any warlike 
ſtores, as cannons, muſkets, piſtols, cannon powder, or 
fine powder, brimſtone, . bullets, iron, oinks, and all 
ſorts of timber fit for building of ſhips, pitch, tar, rozen, 
ropes, cables, maſts, blocks, anchors, ſails, and all other 
habiliments of wat, as well by ſea as by larid; as alſo 
proviſions, wheat, batley, beans, oats, or the like, they ſhall 
not pay any ſort of wy or cuſtom whatſoever, 

XXVI. That new Mediterranean paſles ſhall be iſſued 
out and given to his ſaid Majeſty's trading ſubjects, with 
all convenient ſpeed, and that the time for the continu- 
ance of the old paſſes, for the ſhips in the Indies and re- 
mote parts, ſhall be three years ; and for all other ſhips 
and veſſels, one year; to commence from the delivery 
of the counter-tops of the new paſſes at Algiers ; of which 
his Majeſty's conſul here, ſhall give the earlieſt notice to 
the baſhzw and government; and it is hereby expreſly 
agreed and dec'ared, that the ſaid new paſſes ſhall, during 
the abovementioned ſpaces of time of three years and one 
year, be of full and ſufficient force and effect to protect 
all ſhips and veſſels of his ſaid Majeſty's ſubjects, who ſhall 
be provided with the ſame. | | ix 
XXVII. That no merchant ſhip belonging to Great Bri- 
tain, or any other nation under the protection of the Bri- 
tiſh conſul, being in the port of Tripoli, ſhall be detained 
from proceeding to ſea on her voyage, longer than eight 
days, under the pretence of arming out the ſhips of war 
of the government, or any other whatſoever. 

XXVIII. That if at any time the garriſons of Gibraltar 
or Port Mahon ſhould be in want of proviſions, and 


' ſhould ſend for the ſame to Tripoli, or any part of the 


dominions thereof, they ſhall, if it is to be had, be ſup- 
lied with it at the market-price. 

XXIX. That all packets, bearing his Britannic Ma- 

jeſty's commiſſion, which ſhall be met by any of the 


cruizers ot Tripoli, ſhall be treated with the ſame reſpe&t 


as his Majeſty's ſhips of war, and all due reſpe& ſhall be 
paid to his Majeſty's commiſſion ; and both at meeting 
and parting, they ſhall be treated as friends; and if any 
of the Tripoli cruizers commit the leaſt fault or violence 
againſt them, the captains or raizes, ſo offending, ſhall, 
on their arrival at Tripoli, and proper complaint being 
made of them, be moſt ſeverely puniſhed, without ad- 
mitting of their excuſes, 


XXX. Toat all and every the articles in this treaty ſhall 


be inviolably kept and obſerved between his moſt ſacred 
Majeſty of Great Britain, and the moſt illuſtrious the 
baſhaw, lords and governors of the city and kingdom of 
Tripoli, and between the dominions and ſubjects of either 
ſide ; and our faith ſhall be our faith, and our word our 
word. Dated in the preſence of Almighty God, in the 
city of Tripoli, this. nineteenth day of September, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty one, according to the 
Chriſtian computation, and of the Turkiſh Hegeira, one 
thouſand one hundred and ſixty four, the twenty ninth 
day of the moon Shawan, | | 


Treaty of peace and commerce between the moſt ſerene and 
mighty prince George 11. by the Grace of God, of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, king, PE F the 
Chriſtian faith, Duke of Brunſwick and Lunenburgh, 
pear an} ans and elector of the Holy Roman empire, 
&c, &c, &c, &c. and the moſt excellent and illuſtrious 
lord Ali Paſcha, begler bey and ſupreme commander of 
the late of Tunis, renewed, agreed on, and con rmed, 
by the honourable Auguſtus Keppel, commander in chief 
of his Britannic Majeſty's ſhips and veſſels in and about 

| the Mediterranean ſeas, and Charles Gordon, E/; his 
ſaid ſerene Majeſly's agent 8 con ſul: general to the late 
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of r with his Majefly's full powers for 
ar Jarpeſe.” 

I. That all former grievances and loſſes, and other pre- 


- tences between both parties, ſhall be void and of no ef- 
ſect; and from henceſor ward there ſhall be a firm peace 


for ever, and free trade and commerce, between his Bri- 
fannic Majeſty's ſubjects, and the people of the kingdom 
of Tunis, and dominions thereunto belonging: but this 
article ſhall not cancel or make void any juſt debt, either in 
commerce or otherwiſe, between the ſubjects on both ſides, 
but, the ſame may be demanded and recovered as before. 
IT. That the ſhips of either party ſhall have a free liberty 
to enter into any port or river belonging to the dominions 
of the other, where they ſhall Pay duty only for what 
they ſell, and, for the reſt, may freely export it again 
without moleſtation ; and ſhall enjoy all other accuſtomed 
privileges: and the late exaction that hath been at the 
Goletta and the Marine, ſhall be reduced to the ancient 
cuſtoms in thoſe caſes. 

HI. That there ſhall not be any ſeizure made of any of 
the ſhips of either party, either at ſea or in port, but they 
ſhall paſs without any interruption, they diſplaying their 
colours; and to prevent any miſunderſtandings, the ſhips 
of Tunis ſhall be furniſhed with certificates, under the 
hand and ſcal of the Britiſh conſul, of their belonging to 
Tunis, which they are to produce on meeting with any 
Engliſh ſhip, on board of whom they ſhall have liberty 
of ſending, two men only, peaceably to ſatisfy themſelves 
of their being Engliſh, who, as well as any paſſengers 
of other nations they may have on board, ſhall go free, 
both them and their goods. 

IV. That if an Engliſh ſhip receive on board any goods 
or paſſengers belonging to the kingdom of Tunis, they 
ſhall be bound to defend them and their goods; fo far as 
lyeth in their power, and not deliver them unto their 
enemies; and the better to prevent any unjuſt demands 
being, made upon the crown of Great Britain, and to 
avoid diſputes and differences that. might ariſe, all goods 
and merchandiſe that ſhall from henceforward be ſhipped 
by the ſubjects of Tunis, either in this port, or in any 
other whatſoever, on board the ſhips or veſſels belonging 
to Great Britain, ſhall be firſt entered in the office of 
Cancellaria, before the Britiſh conſul refiding at the re- 
ſpeQive port, expreſſing the quantity, quality, and value 
of the goods ſo ſhipped, which the ſaid conſul is to manifeſt 
in the clearance given to the ſaid ſhip or veſſel before ſhe 
departs; to the end that if any cauſe of complaint ſhould 
Happen hereafter, there may be no greater claim made 
on the Britiſh nation, than by this method ſhall be proved 
to be juſt and equitable. | 

V. That if any of the ſhips of either party ſhall, by ac- 
cident of foul weather, or otherwiſe, be caſt away upon 
any of the coaſts belonging to the other, the perſons ſhall 
be free, and the goods ſaved and delivered to the pro- 

ietors thereof. 5. 

I. That the Engliſh which do at preſent, or ſhall at 
any time hereafter, inhabit in the city or kingdom of 
Tunis, ſhall have free liberty, when they pleaſe, to tranſ- 
port themſelves wich their families and children, although 
born in the country. 

VII. That the people belorging to the dominions of either 
party, ſhall not be abuſed with ill language, or otherwiſe 
ill treated, but the parties ſo offending ſhall be puniſhed 
ſeverely according to their deſerts. 

VIII. That the conſul or any other of the Engliſh na- 
tion reſiding in Tunis, ſhall not be obliged to make their 
addreſſes, in any difference, unto any court of jullice, 
but to the baſhaw himſelf; from whom only they ſhall 
receive judgment, in caſe the difference ſhould happen 
between a ſubject of Great Britain and another of this 
government, or any other foreign nation; but if it ſhould 
be between two of his Britannick Majeſty's ſubjects, then 
it is to be decided by the Britifh conſul only. | 
IX. That neither the Engliſh conſul, nor any other of 
his Majeſty's ſubje ts, ſhall be liable to pay the debts of 
any other of the nation, unleſs particularly bound thereto 
under his own hand. | 

X. That whereas the iſland of Minorca in the Mediter- 
ranean ſea, and the city of Gibraltar in Spain, do now 
belong to his Majeſty the king of Great Britain; it is 
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hereby agreed and fully concluded, That fro 
forward, for ever, the ſaid iſland of Ming 
eſteemed, as likewiſe Gibraltar, by 'the go 
Tunis, to be, in every reſpect, part of bis Bj... 
Majeſty's dominions, and the inhabitants thereof . 
looked upon as his Majeſty's natural born ſubjeds ale 
ſame manner as if they had been born in any oth N00 
of Great Britain; and they, with their ſhip on” Pa 
wearing Britiſh colours, ſhall be permitted freely t _ 
and traffick in any part of the kingdom of Tynis 8 
paſs, without any moleſtation whatſoever, either 0 | 
ſeas or elſewhere, in the ſame manner, and with the ln. 
freedom and privileges, that have been Ripulatcd in 8 
and all former treaties, in behalf of the Britiſh nation 2. 
ſubjects. 1 
XI. That the better and more firmly to maintain the 
good correſpondence and friendſhip that have been ſo 
and happily eſtabliſhed between the crown of Great Bo 
tain and the government of Tunis, it is hereby agreed a 
concluded by the parties beforementioned, that none df 
the ſhips and veſſels belonging to Tunis, or the dog 
nions thereof, ſhall be permitted to cruize or look 10 
prizes, of any nature whatſoever, before, or in ſight ci 
the aforeſaid city of Gibraltar, or any of the ports in the 
iſland of Minorca, to hinder or moleſt any veſlels bring. 
ing proviſions and refreſhments for his Britannick l. 
jeſt's troops and garriſons in thoſe places, or to give an 
diſturbance to the trade and commerce thereof: and ; 
any prize ſhall be taken by the ſhips or veſſels of Tunis, 
within the ſpace of ten miles of the aforeſaid places, ſue 
ſhall be reſtored without any contradiction. ; 
XII. That all the ſhips of war belonging to the domi. 
nions of either party, ſhall have freely liberty to uſe eich 
other's ports, for waſhing, cleaning, and repairing any 6f 
their defects, and to buy and ſhip off any fort of vid, 
alive or dead, or any other neceſſaries, at the price tle 
natives buy at in the market, without pay im cuſtom ty 
any officer. And whereas his Britannick Majeſty's in 
of war do frequently aſſemble and harbour in the part o 
Mahon in the iſland of Minorca ; if, at any time, thes, 
or his Majeſty's troops in garriſon there, ſhould be i 
want of proviſions, and ſhould ſend from thence to pu- 
chaſe ſupplies in any part of the dominions belonging to 
Tunis, they ſhall be permitted to buy cattle alive or ded, 
and all other kinds of proviſions, at the prices they ar 
ſold in the market, and ſhall be ſuffered to carry it of 
without paying duty to any officer, in the ſame manner 
as if his- Majeſty's ſhips were themſelves in the port. 
XIII. That in caſe any ſhips of war belonging to tte 
dominions of Tunis, ſhall take, in any of their enemies 
ſhips, any Engliſhmen ſerving for wages, they are to be 
made ſlaves ; but if merchants or paſſengers, they are t0 
enjoy their liberty and goods free. 
XIV. That if any ſlave of Tunis ſhould make his eſcape 
from thence, and get on board an Engliſh man of va, 
the ſaid ſlave ſhall be free, and neither the Engliſh con- 
ſul, nor any of his nation, ſhall in any manner be que 
tioned about the ſame, 
XV. That the better to prevent any diſputes that mi 
hereafter ariſe between the two parties about ſalutes and 
publick ceremonies, it is hereby agreed and concluded, 
that whenever any flag officer of Great Britain, fal 2 
rive in the bay of Tunis, in any of his Majeſty s ſhips 
war, there ſhall be ſhot off from the caſtles of the Golelu, 
or other the neareſt fortifications belonging to Tuns? 
number of guns according to cuſtom, as a royal ſalute i 
his Britiſh Majeſty's colours, and the ſame number i 
be returned in anſwer thereto by his Majeſty's oor 
and it is hereby ſtipulated and agreed, that all _ 
of honour ſhall be allowed to the Britiſh co —_ 
ſides here, to repreſent equal in every reſpect his 100 
jeſty's perſon, as to any other nation whatſoever, yr 
other conſul in the kingdom to be admitted before 
recedency. 5 
XVI That the ſubjects of his moſt ſacred nge 1 
Great Britain, &c. either reſiding in, or trading e, pi 
dominions of Tunis, ſhall not, for the time ons 
any more than 3 per cent. cuſtom, on the —_ 10 
goods or merchand ie which they ſhall either bling 
or carry out of the ingdom of Tunis. yvll U 


m this | 
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s moreover agree. concluded, and eſtabliſhed, 
aatſoever time it ſhall pleaſe the government of 
to reduce the cultoms of the French nation to 
Tunis, they pay at preſen!, it ſhall always be obſerved, 
bp Brit ſh cuſtoms ſhall be 2 per cent leſs than any 
that (he t that ſhal! for the future be made with the ſaid 
| angry chat ſhall be paid by the ſubjects of France. 
Nin is Moreover agreed, concluded, and eſtabliſhed, 
XVI ak any Britiſh ſhip or ſhips, or any of the ſub- 
7" % his Maj:fty of Great Britain, {hall import at the 
jets * Tunis, or any port f this kingdom, any warlike 
Dy as Cannons, muſkets, piitols, cannon-powder, or 
mt? «der, bullets, maſts, anchors, cables, pitch, tar, 
ne 


XVII. It 


that at W. 


the like 3 a8 a'ſo proviſions, Viz. wheat, barley, beans, _ 
or 


. oil, or the like, for the ſaid kind of merchanliſe 
ve hall not pay any fort of duty or cultom whatever, 
vx That in caſe a war ſhould happen between his Bri- 
KN” k Majeſty and any other ſtate or nation whatever, 
| of Tunis ſha!) not in any ſort afford aſſiſtance 
to the cnemies af his M.jeity or his ſubjects, 

XX. That if an Engliſhman kills a Turk, he ſhall be 
: Jed before the Caddi of the place, according to juſtice : 
he is ſound guilty of the crime, he ſhall be puniſhed 


iS. 

Wall. That whereas Gibraltar and the iſland of Mi- 
norca do belong to his Bricannick Majeſty, if at any 
time any of the cruizers of Tunis ſhould meet with any 
veſſe!s of the ſaid places, under Engliſh colours, furniſhed . 
with proper paſſports, they ſhall be treated in all reſpects 
like other Engliſh ſhips, provided that there be no more 
than one third part of the ſh:-p's company who are not 
ſubjefts of his ſaid Majeſty, for in ſuch cafe they, the 
faid ſtrangers, ſhall be deemed as priſoners : but it is al- 
lowed to embark as many merchants or paſſengeis as they 
ſee good, be they of what nation ſoever: and if at any 
time a Tunis man of war ſhall take a ſhip from their ene- 
mes. on board of which may happen to be any Engliſh 
ſubjcs, they ſhall be immediately releaſed, with all their 
goods and merchandiſe, provided always, that they be 
provided with proper paſſports : and this article is to be 
obſerved reciprocally on the parts of the Engliſh, 
XXIII. That if any Britiſh ſhips or veſſels meet with any 
of the ſhips or veſſels belong ing to the ſtate of Tunis, and 
there ſhould be any injury or offence given by either ſide, 
jultice being properly demanded, ſhall be immediately 
done, and the aggreſſor ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed, with- 
out it occaſioning any breach or war. 

XXIV. That his Britannick Majeſty's ſubjects ſhall be 

always treated, by the ſtate of Tunis, with the higheſt 

degree of reſpect, love, and honour ; becauſe the Engliſh, 
of all other powers, are their firſt and bet friends. 

XXV. That new Mediterranean paſſes ſhall be iſſued 

out and given to his ſaid Majeſty's trading ſubjects, with 
convenient ſpeed, and that the time for the continu- 

ance of the old paſſes, for the ſhips in the Indies and re- 
mote parts, ſhall be three years; and for all other ſhips 
and veſſels, one year; to commence from the delivery of 
the counter-=tops of the new paſſes at Algiers 5 of which 
his Majeſty's conſul here ſhall give the earlieſt notice to 
this ſtate; and it is hereby expreſly agreed and declared, 
that the laid new paſſes ſhall, during the abovementioned 
paces of time of three years and one year, be of full 

"ra {ufficient force and effect to protect all ſhips and veſ- 

els of his (aid Majeſty's ſubjects, who ſhall be provided 

vith the ſame. 

— That all packets bearing his Britannic Majeſty's 
2 which ſhall be met by any cruizers of Tunis, 
all be treated with the ſame reſpect as his Majeſty's 

3 var ; and all due reſpect ſhall be paid to his Ma- 

* ; 5 commiſſion, and both at meeting and parting they 

"all be treated as friends; and if any of the cruizers of 
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Tunis commit the leaſt fault or violence againſt them, the 
captains or raizes ſo offendiug, ſhall, on their arrival at 
Tunis, and proper complaint being made of them, be 
moſt ſeverely puniſhed, without admitting of their ex- 
cules, 

All the preceding articles of this treaty, having been ap- 
proved of and agreed to, are hereby ratified, renewed, 
and confirmed, between his moſt ſacred Majeſty the 
king of Great Britain, &c. and the moſt illu/trious lord 
Ali Paiha, begler bey and ſupreme commander of the 
ſtate of Punis, which let no one preſume to infringe or 
violate. Dated in the preſence of Almighty God, at the 
palace of Bardo near Iunis, this nincteenth day of Oc- 
tober, one thouland ſeven hundred and fiſty one. accord- 
ing to the Chriſtian computation ; and ot the Turkiſh 
Hegeira, one thouſand one hundred and fixty-four, the. 
tenth day of the muon Zil Hadgi Sheriſſay. 


Additional article Jo the ancient treaties al ſiſting between 
his Britannic Majeſiy and the dey and government of 
Algiers, agreed to by the dey Manomet, and wg nog 
Majeft,'s plenipotenttaries he honourable Auguſtus Kep- 
pel, and Amorule Stany ford, Eſq; his Majeſty's agent 
and conjul-general at Algier. 

That all packets or expreſs- boats, bearing his Britannic 

Majeſty's commiſſion, which ſhill be mer by any of the 

cruizers of Alger, {hall be treated with the ſame teſpect 

as his M.jeſty's ſhips of war, and all due reſpect ſhall be 
paid to his Majeity's commiſſion; and both at meeting 
and parting, they ſhall be treated as friends: and if any 
of the Algerine cruizers commit the leaſt fault or violence 
againſt them, the captains or raizes ſo off nding, ſhall, 
on their arrival at Aliers, and proper ccmplaint being 
made of them, be molt ſeverely puniſhed, without ad- 
mitting of their excuſes, Dated at Algiers the third day 


of June 1751, and in the year of Hegeira 1164, the 
twentieth day of the moon Regil. 


TREE. The fuſt and largeſt of the vegetable kind, con- 

ſiſting of a trunk, out of which jpring forth branches and 
leaves, 
Standards or trees, in full air, are ſuch as naturally riſe a 
great height, and are not topped. For the choice of 
trees of this Kind to be tranſplanted out of a nurſery, 
Quintiney recommends us to ſuch as are ſtraight, ſix feet 
high at leaſt, five or fix inches thick at bottom, and 
three or four at top ; the bark pretty ſmooth and ſhining, 
as a token of their youth, and of the good ſoil they 
grew in. See Tranſplantation, 

Dwarf-TREES, are ſuch as are kept low, and never ſuffered 
to have above ſix inches of ſtem. Theſe are uſed to be 
kept vacant or hollow in the middle; that the branches, 
ſpreading round about the fides, may form a kind of 
round bowl or buſh. 

Wall-TREEs, are thoſe whoſe branches are ſtretched out, 
and nailed againſt walls. For dwarf and wall-trees, ſuch 
are to be choſen for tranſplantation, out of the nurſery, 
as are ſtraight, and conſiſt of a ſingle ſtem, with a ſingle 
graft ; rather than two or three gratts in ſeveral branches; 
their thickneſs alſo at bottom ſhould be two or three 
inches. 

Fruit-T REES, are ſuch as bear fruit. 

Timber-T REES, are thoſe whoſe trunks are large, tall, and 
ſtraight, whereof beams and maſts are uſed to be made. 
See Timber. 

Coniferous- TREES, are thoſe whoſe fruit is of a conical 

figure, as the pine, fir, larch, and others ; which are 
all called refiniferous ; becauſe coniferous trees are ge- 
nerally covered with a bark that abounds in reſin. 
In the Indies there are very large foreſts conſiſting only 
of a ſingle tree, whoſe branches, falling to the ground, 
take root, and put forth new trees; of which kind are 
the fig-tree and paretuvier. 

Diana's-T BEE, among the chemiſts, is a kind of metalline 
vegetation ; which, after a long proceſs, ſhoots out into 
branches, with the appearance of leaves, and even flowers. 

TREES, in ſhip-building, are timbers uſed in various parts 
of the ſhip, and for various uſes ; as the cheſs-trees, 
croſs- trees, treſlel-trees, and the like. 


4 TREILBOURG. 
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TREILBOURG. A port-town of Sweden, in the pro- 


vince of Schonen, ſituated in 13 deg. 30 min. of E. lon, 
and 55 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on the Baltic ſea, 30 miles 
S. E. of Copenhagen. 

TRENT. One of the largeſt rivers in England, which 
riſes in the moor-lands of Staffordſhire; and, running 
S. W. by Newcaſtle-under-line, divides that county into 
two equal parts; then, entering Derbyſhire, turns about 
to the N. E. paſſing by Burton, and afterwards Notting- 
bam and Newark, having run the whole length of Not- 

tinghamſhire; after which it continues its courſe almoſt 
due N. to Gainſborough, on the confines of Lincoln- 
ſhire, and having joined the Ouſe, and ſeveral other 

' rivers, changes its name for that of Humber, falling into 
the German ſea below Hull. 

TRESEN, or Treſa. A port-town of Sweden, ſituated 
in 17 deg. of E. lon. and 59 of N. lat. on the Baltic (ea, 

2 miles S. of Stockholm. © 

TRET, in commerce, an allowance made for the waſte, 
or the duſt, that may be mixed with any commod:ty ; 
3 is always four pounds in 104 pounds weight. See 

are. 

TRIA prima, among chemiſts, the three hypoſſatical prin- 
ciples, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury; of Which they hold 

all bodies to be primarily made, and into which they are 
held reſolvable by fire. ; 

TRIBUTE. A tax, or impoſt, which one prince or fate 
is obliged to pay to another, as a token of depen- 
dance, or in virtue of a treaty, and as a purchaſe of 
peace. The Romans made all the nations they ſubdued 
pay them tribute; and Mahomet laid it down as a fun- 
damental of his law, that all the world ſhould pay him 
tribute. 

In the ſtates of the Grand Signior, Chriſtian children are 
taken in way of tribute, to mecke agemoglans, janizaries, 
and the like. | 

TRIBUTE, is ſometimes. alſo uſed for a perſonal contribu- 
tion, which princes levy on their ſubjects by way of ca- 

itation or poll money. See Tax. 
To this it differs from an impoſt, which is properly what 
is laid on merchandiſes. See Inet. 

TRIERS, or Treves. A city of Germany, in the circle of 
the lower Rhine, capital of the electorate of Triers, 


ſituated in 6 deg. 10 min. of E. lon. and 49 deg. 55 min. 


of N. lat. on the river Moſelle, £0 miles S. of Cologn, 
and as many W. of Mentz. 

TRIERs Electerate, is a province of Germany, in the circle 
of the lower Rhine, bounded by the electorate of Co- 
logn, and the duke of Juliers on the N. by Mentz and 

Weteravia on the E. by Lorrain and the palatinate on 
the 8. and by the Netherlands on the W. being 80 miles 
long, and from 20 to 50 broad. See Germany. 

TRIESTE. A port-town of Iſtria, ſituated in 14 deg. of 
E. lon. and 46 deg. 5 min. of N. lat. on the gulph of 
Venice, ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 

TRIFOLIUM, denotes any three-leafed graſs. That moſt 
uſed in medicine is the triſolium paluſtre, or buck-bean ; 
which is very detergent, and uſed with ſucceſs in ſcor- 
butic, rheumatic, and ſcophulous habits: the ordinary 
way of uſing it, being by making a pretty ſtrong infuſion 
of the dried herb, in form of tea. 

TRIM #f a /oip, is her beſt poſture, proportion of her bal- 

laſt, and hang of her maſts for ſailing : henee, to find the 
beſt way of making a ſhip ſail ſwiſtly, is to find her trim. 

To TRIM @ boat, is to ſet the paſſengers ſo as to keep the 
boat even on both ſides. | 

TRINIDAD, or Trinity Iſland, is ſituated in the Atlantic, 
or American ocean, between 60 and 62 deg. of W. lon. 
and between 9 and 11 deg. of N. lat. ſeparated from the 
province of New Andaluſia in Terra Firma, by a narrow 
ſtreight called Boca de Drago about three miles over. It 
is 80 miles N. W. of the river Oronoco, being about 9o 
miles long, and 60 broad, ſubject to Spain; producing 
ſugar, cotton, Indian corn, fruits, and the beſt tobacco. 

TRINIT V-, is a kind of college at Deptford, be- 
longing to a corporation. of ſea-faring perſons, who have 
power, by the king's charter, to take care of ſuch as 

deſtroy ſea-marks, to correct the faults of ſailors, and to 
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TRIP. A ſea term. A ſhip is ſaid to bear her top-ſaibs 
TRIPOLI. A kingdom or ſtate in Barbary. See Bar 2 
T R1POLI city, is the capital of the ſtate of Tripoli, ſituate 


T R1POLT, is ale a port-town of Syria, ſubject to Turk! 


| the chief port of that part of Syria anciently C 


b, 
Tirol, or Tripoly. A kind of dry ſoft flone, or cb 
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take care of ſeveral other things belonging to hays 
[ 


and the ſeas, and the examination of yo $Ulog 
Tho" the origin of this ſociety is a om, : bien un 
is of conſiderable antiquity, is very manifeſt my that i are 
charter of incorporation granted them by Hes the fr Ita 
' dated the 20th of May 1515, wherein were of VII, mo 
to them not only the rights and privileges of th Aue TRI 
and mariners of England, their predeceſſors, 1," in 
their ſeveral poſſeſſions at Deptford, Which. ut at de 
with divers grants of Q. Elizabeth and Char. * N. 
confirmed by letters- patent of the iſt of James Il 4 TRI 
the 8th of July 1685, by the name of the maſler, = pr 
ene, and aſſiſtants of the guild or fraternit of th _ lot 
glorious and undivided Trinity, and of St. Cleme 1 ne 
pariſh of Deptford Strond in the county of 2 * TRI 
corporation is governed by a maſter, four wardens + di 
aſſiſtants, and 18 elder brethren: the inferior m0 2 
of the fraternity, denominated younger biethren 7 f 
an unlimited number, for every matter and mate 2 be 
in navigation, may be admitted as ſuch, and "ay . be 
continual nurſery, to ſupport the vacancies amor % C 
elder brethren, when removed by death or otherwiſ . TR. 
The maſters, wardens, aſſiſtants, and elder ing h 
this fraternity, are by charter inveſted with the followin l 


powers: firſt, the examining of the mathematical child 
ren of Chriſt's hoſpital. 2. The examination of N 
maſters of his Majeſty's ſhips ; the appointing pilots . 
conduct ſhips in and out of the river Thames ; and he 
amercing all ſuch as ſhall preſume to act as maſter of: 
ſhip of war, or as a pilot, without their approbation, in 
pecuniary mul&t of 201, 3. The ſettling the ned 
pilotage, and erecting light-houſes and other ſez marks 
upon the ſeveral coaſts of the kingdom, for the ſecur 
of navigation. 4. The preventing of aliens from fery 
on board Engliſh ſhips, without their licence, upon pe 
nalty of 51 for each offence. 5. The puniſhing of fe. 
men, for deſertion or mutiny in the merchants ſervice 
6. The hearing and determining the complaints of the 
officers and ſeamen in the merchants ſervice; but {yh- 
ject to an appeal, to the lord high admiral for the time 
being, or the judge of the court of admiralty, if in com- 
miſſion. 7. The granting of licences to poor ſeamen, 
non-freemen, to row upon the river Thames for thei 
ſupport, in the intervals of ſea ſervice, 
To this company belongs the ballaſt-office, for clearing 
and deepening the river Thames, by taking from thence 
a ſufficient quantity of ballaſt, for the ſupply of all ſkis 
that ſail out of the ſaid river; in which ſervice bo bargs 
of the burden of 30 tons, and two men each, are cot- 
tinually employed: and in conſideration of the great i- 
creaſe of the poor of this fraternity, they are, by thei 
charter, impowered to purchaſe lands in mortmain, to 
the amount of 500 l. per annum, and alſo to receive chit- 
table benefactions of well-diſpoſed perſons, to the lik 
amount of 5001. per annum clear of reprizes. 
The charitable benefactions belonging to this corporation 
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are ſo very numerous, that to avoid prolixity, it will be 
ſufficient to acquaint the reader, that by the profits arg 
therefrom, together with thoſe of the ballaſt- offices, light 
houſes, buoys, beacons, and the like, the company a, 
nually relieve about 3000 poor ſeamen, their widous & T 


poor orphans, at the expence of about boco |. 


trip, when ſhe carries them hoiſted up to the higbeſt. 


in 14 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 33 deg. 30 min. of. 


lat. 


5 l in. 0 
in 36 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. and 34 deg. 30 ® | 
N. lat. on the Levant ſea, 100 miles S. of Scancaron 


Phoenicia. 


of a Citron colour, uſed in poliſhing the m_ 90 

ſmiths, copper-ſmiths, and glaſs-grinders wor * nt and 
Some imagine tripoli to be a common gory en tobe 
calcined by the ſulphurous exhalations which happ upſet 
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oder the mines where it is found: of theſe mines there 
= numbers in various parts of Europe, particulatly in 
ly where the tripoli is very good. Others, with 
more probability, take it for a native earth. . 
RN UIMALE. A port- town of the iſland of Ceylon, 
by of N. lat. on the N. E. fide of the iſland, 100 miles 
N. E. of Candy. _ : 
TRIQUIER, or Treguier. A port-town of France, in the 
province of Britanny, ſituated in-3 deg. 16 min. of E. 
jon. and 48 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. on the Engliſh chan- 
nel, 50 miles W. of St. Malo. 
TRITURATION, in pharmacy, is grinding, or the re- 
ducing a ſolid body into a ſubtile powder, called alſo levi- 
tion, and pulveriſation. 
he trituration of woods, barks, minerals, and other dry 
bodies, is performed in metalline mortars ; but of moſt 
bodies, in marble, or ſtone. mortars, with peſtles of 
wood, glaſs, and ivory. | 
TROCHE, in pharmacy, a form of medicine, made to be 
held in the mouth to diſſolve gradually; being properly 
a dry compolition ; the chief ingredients 'whereof, after 
having been wrought into a very fine powder, are incor- 
porated with ſome proper Hiquor, as diſtilled waters, wine, 
vinegar, or mucilages ; and reduced into a maſs, which 
is moulded in little cakes, or balls of any form, at plea- 
ſure, and dried in the air, far from the fire. The chief 
troches are thoſe of agaric, liquorice, nutmeg, amber, 
| rhubarb, capers, myrrh, roſes, camphory” ſquillz, and 
vipers. Thoſe of coloquintida are called troches of al- 
handal, from the Arabs, who call coloquirkida handal. 
TROCHOLICRS. That part of mechanics, which treats 
of and demonſtrates all manner of wheel work, or cir- 
cular motion. 0 - | 
TRONAGE. An ancient cuſtom, or toll, paid for the 
weighing of wool. | 
TRONATOR. An officer of the city of London, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to weigh the wool brought into the city. 
TRONE weight, was the ſame with what is now called 
troy weight. | 
TROPES. A port-town of France, in the province of 
Provence, ſituated in 6 deg. 30 min, of E. lon. and 43 
deg. 15 min. of N. lat. on the Mediterranean, 30 miles 
E. of Fovl6n. 2.5 | | 
TROPICS, in aſtromony, two moveable circles of the 
ſphere, drawn through the ſolſtitial points, parallel to the 
equator. The tropics may be defined the two circles pa- 
rallel to the equator, at ſuch diſtance therefrom, as is 
equal to the greateſt receſs of the ſun from the equator 


towards the poles; or to the ſun's greateſt declination z 
or the obliquity of the ecliptic. 


acer, is called the tropic of Cancer; and that thro' the 
inning of Capricorn, the tropic of Capricorn. 
— in geography, are two leſſer circles of the globe 
Cancer and Capricorn: theſe tropics being in the planes of 
the celeſtial tropics at the diſtance of 23 deg. 29 min. 
7 rom the equator, which is the ſun's greate t declination. 
ROUBAHOUACHE, called alſo Moncha. A meaſure 
uſed by the inhabitants of Madagaſcar for clean rice, con- 
taining about 6 Ib. but for rice with the huſk on there is 
e meaſure, called Zatou. See Zatou. | 

OUGH of the ſea, is the hollow or cavity made be- 
tween two Waves, or billows, in a rolling ſea ; hence 
when a ſhip lies down there, they ſay ſhe lies in the 
trouph of the ſea. 

7 T. A freſh-water fiſh, variegated with ſeveral 
yellow and red ſpots, and of ſeveral ſorts ; but moſt com- 
monly reduced to two, namely the yellow and white, or 

mon trout, 
=o 3 trouts of Ireland and Scotland make a con- 

rable article in their trade; being pickled after the 
manner of ſalmon, and ſent to other countries. 
RU CF. anciently called trone-weiꝑht. See Weight. 
ſuſpenſion of arms, or a ceſſation of hoſtili- 
n two perſons at war. | 
e are frequently coneluded between princes, in or- 
to Come to a peace; and truces of many years ſerve 


dies, betwee 


iſt Indies, ſituated in 80 deg. of E. lon. and 9 


Of the two tropics, that drawn through the beginning of | 


awn parallel to the equator, thro' the beginnings of 


g— — oe er—_ 
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inſtead of treaties of peace between princes, whoſe dif- 
ferences cannot be finally adjuſted. See Tredty, 
TRUCHMAN, Dragoman, —— or Drogman, in 
the countries of the Levant, an interpreter. | 
TRUCK, in a ſhip, a ſquare piece of wood at the top of a 
maſt, to put the flag-ſtaff in. 
TRUCKING, in commerce, the ſame as bartering or ex- 
changing. See Exchange. 


TRUCKS, among gunners, are round pieces of wood in 


* form of wheels, fixed on the axle-trees of carriages, to 
move the ordnance at ſea, and ſometimes alſo at land. 
TRUFFLES, in natural hiſtory, a kind of ſubterraneous 

vegetable production, not unlike muſhrooms. 

TRUG, or Trug-corn, in the ancient Engliſh cuſtoms, de- 

- notes a meaſure of wheat. 

TRUMPET. A muſical inftrument, the moſt noble of 
all portable ones of the wind kind, uſed chiefly in war, 
among the cavalry, to direct them in the ſervice ; being 
uſually made of braſs ; ſometimes of ſilver, iron, tin, 
and wood. 

Speaking TRUMPET, is a tube from ſix to fifteen feet long, 

made of tin, perfectly ſtrait, and with a very large aper- 
ture; the mouth · piece being big enough to receive both 
lips. The mouth being applied hereto, it carries the 
voice to a very great diſtance, ſo as it may be heard diſ- 
tinctly a mile; whence its uſe at ſea, The invention of 

this trumpet is held to be modern, and commonly aſ- 
cribed to Sir Samuel Morland, who called it the tuba 

. flentorophonica : but Ath. Kircher ſeems to have a better 
title to the invention ; for it is certain he had ſuch an in- 
ſtrument before ever Sir Samuel Morland thought of his. 
Beſides, if we conſider how famed the tube of Alex- 
ander the Great was, wherewith he uſed to ſpeak td his 
army, and which might be heard diſtinctly 100 ſtadia 
or furlongs, it is ſomewhat ſtrange the moderns ſhould 
pretend to the invention ; the ſtentorophonic horn of 
Alexander, whereof there is a figure preſerved in the Va- 
tican, being almoſt the ſame with that now in uſe. 

TRUNDLE, is a kind of carriage with low wheels, to draw 
heavy burdens. | 

TRUNDLE-ſhet, is an iron-ſhot about 17 inches long, ſharp- 
pointed at both ends, with a round bowl of lead caſt 
upon it, about a hand-breadth from each end. 

TRUNNIONS, or Trunions of a piece of ordnance, thoſe 
knobs or bunches of the gun's metal, which bear her up 
on the cheeks of the carriage. 

TRUSS. A bundle or certain quantity of hay or ſtraw. 
A truſs of hay is to contain fiſty- ſix pounds, or half an 
bundred weight ; and thirty-ſix truſſes make a load. In 
June and Auguſt the truſs is to weigh 60 pounds, on for- 
feiture of 18 8. per truſs, 

TRUSSES, in a ſhip, are ropes made faſt to the parrels of 


a yard; either to bind the yard to a maſt, when the ſhip 
rolls, or to hale down the yard in a ſtorm. 


= 


TRUSTEE. One who has an eftate, or money put, and | 


truſted in his hands for another. 

TRUXILLO. A port-town of Mexico, in America, in 
the province of Terra Firma, and territory of Venezuela, 
ſituated in 88 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 15 deg. 30 
min. of N. lat. on the gulph of Honduras, 300 miles N. 
E. of Amapalla, 

To TRY, in the ſea-language. A ſhip is ſaid to try, or lie a 
try, when ſhe has no ſails abroad but her main-ſail or 
mizen- ſail. | 

TRYPHERA, in pharmacy, a denomination given to ſe- 
veral medicines, eſpecially of the opiate kind, The great 
tryphera is compoſed of opium, cinnamon, cloves, and 
many other ingredients; it is uſed to fortify the ſtomach, 
to ſtop fluxes, and for ſome diſeaſes of the womb. The 
Saracenic tryphera, and Perſian tryphera, thus called be- 
cauſe firſt introduced, the one by the Saracens, and the 
other by the Perſians, are both of them gentle purgatives. 

TUB, is uſed as a kind of meaſure, to denote the quantity 
of various commodities : thus a tub of tea is a quantity of 


about 60 pounds; and a tub of camphire is a quantity 
from 56 to 80 pounds. 


* TUILERIE, or Tylery. A tyle-work, or a large building 


with a drying-place, covered a-top ; but furniſhed with 
| 10 A apertures 
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TUN 


apertures on all ſides; through which the wind, having 

admittance, dries the tyles and bricks in the ſhade, which 

the ſun would otherwiſe crack, before they are put in the 

kiln. See Tyle, | 

TUN, or Ton, originally ſignifies a large veſſel or caſk, 
of an oblong form, biggeſt in the middle, and diminiſh- 
ing towards its two ends; girt about with hoops, and 
uſed to put up ſeveral kinds of merchandiſes in, for their 
better carriage; as brandy, oil, ſugar, ſkins, hats, and 
the like. The term is allo uſed for certain veſſels of ex- 
traordinary bigneſs, ſerving to keep wine, cyder, an 
beer in for ſeveral years. | 2 

Tu, or Ton, is alſo a certain meaſure for liquids. 
The Engliſh tun contains two pipes, or 4 hogſheads, or 
252 gallons. The tun of Amſterdam contains 6 aems, 
or awms ; the aem 4 ankers, the anker 2 ſtekans, the 
ſtekan 16 mingles; 12 ſtekans being equal to an Engliſh 
barrel, or 62 gallons. The tun of Bourdeaux and Bay- 
onne contains 4 barrels, which are equal to three Paris 
muids : but, at Orleans and Berry, it is about two Paris 
muids. | 

Tux, is alſo a certain weight, whereby the burdens of 
ſhips are eſtimated. See Weight. 

The ſea-tun is computed to weigh 2000 pounds, or 20 
quintals or hundreds weight, amounting to 2440 pounds 
avoirdupois ; ſo that when we ſay a veſſel carries 200 tons, 
we mean it is able to carry 200 times the weight of 2000 
pounds; that is, 400,000 pounds: it being found by a 
curious obſervation, that the ſea-water, . whoſe room the 
veſlel fills when full laden, weighs fo much. 

To find the burden and capacity of a ſhip, they meaſure 
the hold or place where ſhe is loaden ; allowing 42 cubic 
feet to the ſea-tun. 5 

The price of freight, or carriage, of merchandiſe, is or- 
dinarily ſettled on the foot of the ſea-tun: and yet, tho' 
the tun is 2000 pounds weight, there is ſome difference 
made therein, either on account of the weight, the bulk 
of the commodities, the ſpace they take up, or the like. 
See Freight, | 
Accordingly, at Bourdeaux, four barrels of wine are held 
a tun, 5 barrels of brandy are eſtimated 2 tune, 3 of ſy- 
Fup are one tun, 4 barrels of prunes are ore tun, two 
dozen of walnut tree tables one tun, a dozen of planks 
one tun, 20 buſhels of cheſnuts are accounted one tun, 
and the like of wheat or other grain ; ten bales of cloth, 


five bales of feathers, and eight of paper, make each one 


tun. 
A tun or load of timber is 40 ſolid feet, if the timber is 
round ; but if hewed, or ſquare, fifty. 

T UN of gold. See Tun of GOLD. 

TUNIS. A kingdom of Atrica. See Barbary. 

Tunis. Capital of the kingdom of Tunis, lying in 10 
deg. of E. lon. and 36 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. in a fine 
plain, near a ſpacious lake, 30 miles S. of Carthage ruins, 
and 300 miles E. of Algiers. 

TUNNAGE, or Tonnage. A duty or cuſtom due for 
merchandiſe brought or carried in tuns, and ſuch like 
veſſels, from or to other nations; thus called becauſe 
rated at ſv much per ton, See Cu/tom. | 

TUNNAGE, is properly a duty impoſed on liquids according 
to their meaſures ; as poundage is that impoſed on other 
commodities according to their weight. See Paundage. 
They were both firſt ſettled by authority of parliament 
under Edward III. were re-eſtabliſhed in 1660, under 
the reign of Charles II. for his life, upon abrogating all 
the laws made under Oliver Cromwel, and re-ordaining 
the execution of the ancient laws and regulations; and 


T UR 


impoſed ſince; as, the additional duty of the old ſu 


ſeignorage; duty of ancient impoſt 


 TUNNAGE, is alſo uſed for a certain duty paid 


TUNNY. A large ſea-fiſh, whoſe ſkin is cove 


this they are ſcaſoned with ſalt, pepper, C!oves, and ſome 


T 


TURBITH, or Turpeth. A medicinal root, brought ſrom 


and of a browniſh hue without, but whitiſh within; being 
the heart or woody matter taken out. 
'TURBITH, is a violent purgative, 


| lence of its operation, as diſturbing the whole œconm¹. 
It yields a deal of reſinous matter in a ſpirituous nes 


have been continued and renewed by the parliament ever 


ſince. By an act, made in the firſt year of the reign: of 
Queen Anne, they were continued for g6 years, expiring 
in the year 1798, This duty at firſt was 41. 10s. ſter- 
ling per tun, for French wines brought into the port of 
London by the Engliſh ; and only 3 J. for that brought 
into the other ports.. For the ſame wine imported by 
ſtrangers to London, this duty was 51, and that brought 
into other ports 41. 10s. ſterling. Rheniſh wine, in 
virtue of the ſaid act paid 7:1. 10s.fterling ; and Spaniſh, 
Portugueſe, Malmſey, and Greek wines, the ſame as 
French wines; but there have been many additional duties 


Mineral TURBITH, is a name 


| blance it bears to the vegetable 


. conſiderable violence, it ought not to 


* 
5 - a. 


of ton 


See Duty, hen 


money; and new ſubſidy. 
the Mariners 


by the merchants for unloading their ſhips, arrived a 
a 


haven, after the rate of ſo much per tun. 
large ſcales; with a pointed head, and ſharp — 12 
This fiſh is found abundantly in ſeveral parts of the 
and Mediterranean ; but eſpecially upon the c op 
Provence in France, where it makes a conſiderable of 
both for exterior and interior commerce, = 
As the tunny is a fiſh of paſſage, the inhabitants 
hſh for them in the months of September an 
which is the time when, paſſing the ſtraits in 

they enter the Mediterranean, : As ſoon as RR 
got into the nets, the fiſhermen promiſe wemſche . 
ceſs; becauſe they always ſwim in company, and fron 
the nets till they are full; which are then ether gr; p 
aſhore, or into their boats, where the fiſh die immedi 
and are afterwards gutted and cut into ſlices, then roll 
upon large gridirons, and fried in oil of olives, After 


of Provence 


d October, 


laurel leaves; then packed up in ſmall barrels, with ney 
oil of olives, and a little vinegar, 

The tunny is a very common food; having the tafte 2d 
colour of veal ; but it ſhould be choſen new, firm, 200 
well prepared with good oil,  __. 

URBAN, or Turbant. The head- drei of moſt of the aaf. 
ern and mahometan nations; conſiſting of two, parts, 2 
cap, and a ſhaſh of fine linen, or taffety, artſully wourd 
in divers plaits about it. The cap is red of green, with- 
out any brim, and pretty flat; though roundiſh a-top, 
and quilted with cotton, but does not cover the eas; 
about which is wrapped a long piece of linen or cotton, | 
in ſeveral wreaths variouſly diſpoſed. There is a good 
deal ot art in giving turbans the fine air; and the making 
them up conſtitutes a particular trade, as the making of has 
does among Europeans. The ſhaſh of the Turkiſhtur- 
ban is white linnen, and that of the Perſians is red woollen; 
which are the diſtinguiſhing marks ol their different fe- 
ligions. | 


the Eaſt Indies, particularly Cambaya, Surat, and Gn; 
tho' others will have it that the true turbith comes chizty 
from Ceylon. The turbith of the moderns beats ſo lite 
reſemblance to that of the ancients, that it is difficult to 
ſuppoſe them the ſame, That ſold by druggills is a longil 
root about the thickneſs of the finger, relinous, heavy, 


brought to Europe cloven in the middle, lengthwiſe, and 


When in the earth it ſhaots out tendrils, ſome of which 
creep along the ground, and ihe reſt wind about the neigh 


bouring (ſhrubs. 
. uſed in the droply, 


palſey, and apoplexy; being commonly ſuppoſed to take 
its name, turbith, ſrom turbare, on account of the f- 


ſtruum, which Dr. Quincy obſerves, docs not 1 
affect the larger paſſages; but is very active in the — . 
veſſels, and glandulous contorſions, which it e 
elrars of all viſcid adheſions. Some apothecans, ©, 
thro' ignorance or parſimony, ſubſtitute white t 1 
which they call grey turbith, or turbith ne 
the true turbith ; tho', as to taſte, colour, and quali 

they are very different. 
A l given by the chem i x 
a yellow precipitate of mercury, which purge? mugs 


| | ern 
This powder is called mineral turbith, from the 5 
turbith of the Arabia 


1 ſſed 0 
for, tho” it is inſipid on the tongue, yet 11 Pl prore 
conſiderable virtues. A very ſew grains F it ork, 
emetic and purgative. It is alſo accounted au © 


as f it operates W. 
medicine in the venereal diſeaſe: but, as it OP leis the 
be given, ue 


TURCO), 


in ſtrongly purging the moſt internal receſſes o the 


viſcera are known to be ſound, 


T UR 


RCOIS, or 7 urquois, in natural hiſtory, a precious | 


TU lour, ordinarity opake ; but ſometimes 
_ 8 af wut There are 3 both oriental and 
a little — * the new rock and the old. The oriental 
ann more of the blue colour than the green; and the 
peter | more of the green than the blue. Thoſe of the 
1 a deep blue; but thoſe of the new rock are 
ne uni, and do not keep their colour. The ori- 


ental ones come from Perſia, the Eaſt Indies, and ſome part 


d ſome even ſuppoſe that it is hence they 

2 Lye loca name of turcois. T he occidental are 
2 in various parts of Europe, particularly Bohemia, 
Glefia, Spain, and France. They all grow of a round 
' or oval figure, and are cut eaſily; but, beſides ſeals, 
which are frequently engraved on them, ſome are formed 
into crucifixes, or other figures, near two inches high ; 
tho! De Boot miſtakenly affirms, that none have been 
known to exceed the bigneſs of a walnut. 

The turcois/is caſily counterfeited, and ſo perfectly, that 
it is impoſſible. to diſcover the deceit, without teking it 
out of the collet. In the memoirs of the academy of 
ſciences, there is a very curious account of the formation 
of the turcois 3 where it is obſerved to be one of the ſofteſt 
of precious ſtones z its hardneſs ſcarce exceeding that of 
chryſtal, or a tranſparent pebble ; tho' ſome are much 
harder than others: and ſtill the harder, the more va- 
Juable, by reaſon of the vivacity of the poliſh, which is 
always proportionable to the hardneſs. | 
Roſnel, a jeweller, and the author of a ſcarce treatiſe, 
called Mercure Indien, eſtimating the ſeveral precious 
ſtones, ſets a hard turcois, whoſe blue is neither bright 
nor deep, on the foot of the moſt perfect emeralcs ; that 
is, on a level with a diamond : but thoſe with any defect, 
he only values at about 48. ſterling the caract, | 
Tavernier aſſures us, there are but two mines of ,tur- 
coiſes known in all the earth, and thoſe are both in 
perſia; the one called the Old Rock, near a town called 
Necabourg, three days journey to the N. E. of Meſched; 
the other called the New Rock, is five days journey. 
The latter, ſays he, are but little valued ; and the king 
of Perſia has for many years prohibited the digging in the 
former for any but himſelf. Mr. Reaumur takes the 
old rock to be now exhauſted, In effect, the common 
diviſion of turcoiſes into the old rock, or oriental, and 
new rock, or occidental, is very arbitrary and precarious, 
All the beſt and moſt perfect, grow they where they 
will, in India or Europe, are reckoned among the former; 
and the reſt among the latter. | 
Near Simore, in the Lower Languedoc, are conſiderable 
mines of Turcoiſes ; but that fine colour admired in 
them, is not natural to thoſe rocks; the prevailing colour 
being ſometimes white, and ſometimes much like that 
of tripoli of Venice. Other precious ſtones are dug out 
of the mines with all their colour, to the force whereof 
nothing can be added; tho' it may frequently be dimi- 
niſhed, as we ſee fire bring down the too deep colour of 
the ſapphire. . Theſe turcoiſes, on the contrary, are na- 
turally whitiſh or yellowiſh ; of a colour as common as 
that of a free ſtone ; and by oppoſing them for ſome time 
to the action of the fire, they aſſume a blue colour. It 
ſeems a paralox, and yet Mr. Reaumur has made it ex- 
ceeding probable, that turcoiſes are originally the bones 
of animals: for, in the mines of France, pieces have ſe- 
veral times been found reſembling teeth, bones of the 
ams, and legs: and thoſe which are yet imperfect and 
half f 

at formed, are apparently compoſed of lamine, or leaves 
like thoſe of bones, between which ſome petrifying Juice 
Infinuating itſelf, binds them cloſe together; but ſtill the 
foſter and more imperfect the ſtones are, the more diſ- 
Unguithab'e are the different directions of the fibres and 
mimæ, with their interſections ; as alſo the greater re- 
ſemblance” they bear to fractured bones, and the leſs to any 
kind of ſtones known. To give them the blue colour, 
| they dry them à while in the air, and then heat them 
| Fault in a furnace, made after a particular manner. 
i they are heated too haſtily, the humidity between the 
amine, wanting time to evaporate all, will ſeparate into 
lcales or flaws, Some of the ſtones requ.re a greater de- 
kilee of heat to bring them to their colour than others; 


UR 


and even in large pieces, ſeveral parts ordinarily require 
ſeveral degrees of heat. On this account, a great deal 
of care is to be taken in the heating them; for the fire 
which gives them their blue by degrees, if they are ex- 
poſed beyond a certain degree, takes it away again. 

Mr. Reaumur accounts for their taking a blue colour by 


heat very well: when freſh cut out of the rock, it ſeems, 


their ſubſtance is found ſprinkled and trezked all over with 
ſpots, veins, and little circles, of a dark blue colour; 
theſe he takes to be the remains of a deep bluiſh matter, 
which the fire rarifying, ſpreads and diftuſes throughout 
the whole ſubſtance of the ſtone. This matter, again, 
he concludes to have been either originally the juice con- 
tained in the bones, ſince mixed and coagulated with the 
petrifying juice, or ſome other mineral matter inſinuated 
into the pores of the ſtone. | 

The great deſect of all turcciſes is, that they loſe their 


blue colour, and become green, when they ceaſe to be of 
any value. 


TURF, Peat. A blackiſh, ſulphurous earth, uſed in ſe- 


veral parts of England, Holland, and Flanders, as 
fewel. 


In Flanders, their turf is dug or pared off the ſurſace of 


the carth, and cut in form of bricks. The gramen, a 
ſpecies of graſs, growing thick on the turf-earth,  contri- 
butes greatly, when dry, to the maintenance of the fire. 
The Dutch draw their turf from the bottom of the cikes, 
or canals, running along molt of their lands; whereby they 
not only ſupply the defect of wood, which is very great 
in moſt of the United Provinces, but aiſo keep their dik 
Cicar and navigable. This turf-earth is very black; — 
as they take it from the bot oms of the dikes, they tpread 
it about the edges, of ſuch a thickneſs, as that it may be 
reduced to three inches when moderately dried. In this 
condition they cut it into pieces or turfs, ſeven or eight 
inches long, and three broad ; and to complete the drying, 
lay them up in heaps, and at laſt in ſtacks, 

In the north of England and Scotland, turf or peat is dug 
out of a ſoft, moiſt, rotten earth, called peat-mols. T he 
dig horizontally from the ſurface, to the depth of about 
four feet with a ſpade, which at once takes them out, 
and faſhions them in paralloelpipeds nine or ten inches 
long, and three ſquare; which are ſpread on the ground 
to drain as faſt as dug; and ſet up an end three or four 
azainſt each other, for the wind to blow through them, 


and at laſt ſtacked or houſed. The piis or dikes in a 


few years fill up again, and afford a freſh crop. 


TURIN. A city of Italy, capital of Piedmont, and of 


the King of Serdinia's dominions, ſituated in 7 deg. 16 
min. of E. lon. and 44 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. at the 
confluence of the rivers Po and Doria, 100 miles S. W. 
of Milan, 150 S. E. of Lyons, and 100 miles N. W. of 
Genoa. See Itah. 


TURKY. The Turkiſh empire extends itſelf into three 


parts of the world, Aſia, Africa, and Europe, 

Turky in Aſia extends from the 29th deg. of N. lat. 
to the 45th, and from the 27th deg. of E. lon. to the 
46th, taking up 19 deg. of lon. and 16 of lat. being up- 
wards of 1000 miles in length, and 960 broad.* It is 
bounded by the Black ſea, and Tartary, towards the 
north; by Perſia, towards the eaſt; by Arabia deſerta, 
towards the ſouth ; and by the Archipelago, and the Le- 
vant, towards the weſt. It is uſcally divided into Eaſtern 


and Weſtern Turky. Eaſtern Turky contains Eyra- 


ca Arabic or Chaldea, Diarbec or Meſopotamia, part of 
Curdiſtan or Aſſyria, Turcomania, the antient Armenia 
Major, and part of Georgia and Mingrelia, Weſtern 
Turky contains part of Arabia Petiza and Deſerta, Pa 
leſtine, Syria, and Natolia, or Aſia Minor. 

Turky in Africa is confined to Egypt ; for the princes of 
the Barbary coalt are ſo independent of the Grand Signior, 
that he has very little influence on them. See Barbary, 
and Egypt. | 8 

Turky in Europe is bounded by the river Neiſter, and 
the Carpathian mountains. which divide it from Poland, 
towards the north; by Little Tartary, Crim, and the 
Euxine or Black ſea, towards the eaſt; by the Archi- 


pelago, the Tonian, Egean, and the Mediterranean teas, 


towards the ſouth ; and by Hungary, Sclavonia, Croatia, 
| Fr and 


and abounds in corn and wine. 5 

To the northward of Diarbeck and Curdiſtan, lies the 
province of Turcomania, or Armenia Major; whoſe chief 
town is Erzerum, or Arzeron, ſituated in 41 deg. of E. 


the ſouth of the Black ſea. 
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and the Adriatic ſea, towards the weſt. It comprehends 


the following countries : Greece, in which is contained 
Macedon, 'I heff«sly, Achaia, Epirus, Albania, Morea, 


and the — iſlands; Romania, Bulgaria, Servia, 


Boſnia, Raguſa, Walachia, Moldavia, and Beſſarabia ; 
with Budziack, Oczacow, Little and Crim Tartary. 
The ſeas of Turky are the Euxine or Black fea, the Pa- 
lus Meotis, the Propontis, or the fea of Marmora, the 
Archipelago, Ionian and Egean ſeas, and the Levant, or 
the moſt eaſterly part of the Mediterranean fea. . 
The principal rivers of Turky in Aſia are the Euphrates 
and Tigris; in Africa, the Nile; and in Europe, the Da- 
nube, Nicker, Bog, and Nieper, or Boriſthenes. 

The principal towns of Aſiatic Turky are as follow. 
Bagdat, is a ſtrong town on the frontiers of Perſia, ſi- 
tuateq upon the river Tigris, in 43 deg. of E. lon. and 
33 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. being the principal town of 
Eyraca Arabic. Its trade is not inconſiderable at preſent ; 
being ſupplied with all the merchandiſe of the Eaft by the 
way of Boſſora, which ſtands between the mouth of the 
united ſtreams of the Tigris and Euphrates. It is annually 
viſited by the caravans from Aleppo, Smyrna, and the 
weſtern part of the *Furkiſh empire; whereby it is fur- 
niſhed with the produce of thoſe countries. 

The capital city of Curdiftan is She, aſoul, which lies to 
the eaſtward of Nineveh, in the 36th degree of north 
latitude. 

Amadia lies to the northward of Nineveh, in 37 deg. of 
N. lat. having a piazza in the middle of the town, where 
the merchants keep their ſhops, and is a place of pretty 
good trade. | 
The province of Curdiſtan, in general, is a very plea- 
ſant fruitful foil, productive of galls, and tobacco in 
plenty. There are ſcarce any towns and villages ; but 
the houſes lie diſperſed at the diſtance of a muſket ſhot 
from one another ; though there is ſcarce a houſe which 
has not a vineyard : however, they make no wine, but 
dry their grapes. | 

The province of Diarbeck, or Meſopotamia, lies between 
the rivers Tigris and Euphrates; its chief towns being 
Bir, or Beer, ſituated upon the eaſtern bank of the ri- 
ver Euphrates, four days journey to the eaſtward of 
Aleppo. The next city is Orfa, ſituated in 36 deg. of 
N. lat. remarkable for the manufaQture of yellow ma- 
royne, or Turky leather; the red being made at Diar- 
beck, and the blue at Tocat. 

Oa the weſtern bank of the river Tigris ſtands the city 
of Moufſul ; a place of good trade, being the ordinary 
road for the caravans from Aleppo to Perſia. 
a communication with Bagdat, and the gulph of Perſia, 
by means of the Tigris. The neighbouring countries 
produce galls abundantly, which make a conſiderable part 
of its trade. | | 

The city of Diarbecł is ſituated in 38 deg. of N. lat. on 
the right ſide of the Tigris. It has a canal, cut from 
the ſame river, which ſupplies it with water, and in 
which all the red Turky leather .made at Diarbeck is 
waſhed. This leather excells all others in colour, and 
employs at leaſt one-fourth of the natives, who ar very 
numerous. The ſoil is good in the neighbouring country, 


lon.. and 40 deg. of N. lat. about five days journey to 


The Greeks, who live here, 
are for the moſt part handicrafts, and. have their quarter 


in the ſuburbs, where they make copper - utenſils, from 


the ore which is in the neighbouring mountains. They 


have alſo a pretty briſk trade for furs, eſpecially thoſe of 


Jardava, where there are ſkins not unlike thoſe of mar- 
tens. , | 


Erzerum is a conſiderable thorough-fare from Perſia and 


India to Conſtantinople, by way of Trepeſond, and the 


Black ſea; which way the merchants chuſe to take, 'to 
avoid the Arabs, who lie on the road to Aleppo. 


Smyrna, is ſituated on a bay of the Archipelago, in 27 


deg. of E. lon. and 37 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. in the 
province of Ionia, 100 miles north of the iſland of Rhodes, 


Ople ; he; 
of the largeſt and moſt commodions hack, * being due 


| 1 
N. lat. two days journey to the eaſtward of A 


| tures here is the making of ſword-blades, knives, and 


and unwrought ſilk, wine, prunes, and roſe - Mat by raw 
ſome of the principal merchandiſes brought from hence, 


which has a pretty good harbour, but of dal c. 


The country is inhabited chiefly by Armenian Chriſtant, | 


- accommodations for merchants and travellers in their c- 


ravans lodge which come from Perſiz, Diarbeck, Bagdat, 


There runs a fine river about a quarter of a league from 
the city; and no part of Aſia affords more ſaffron, wich 


It has allo their food, as well as upon other occaſions. When the 


the Baſhaw pleaſes, or the exigences of the goiett 
ment require. | 


| Trapeſond, or Trepiſond, is ſituated in 42 degs 20 min, 
a little ſteep hill by the ſea-ſide. The port is to the call 


ſtroyed, and cannot be entered by veſſels larger than de 
Turkiſh ſaiques. | 


maſtro, a ſea-port, ſituated at the mouth of the 61 
Partbenius; and Sinope, a large town towards the d. 
ſtanding upon the iſthmus of a peninſula, 
in circumference, having a harbour on each ſide o 


The moſt remarkable towns of Galatia are, Therm, f, 


the river Melus; in which are computed about 4000 
Mahometans, 4 or -5000 Armenians, and * Fo 
The caravans uſually make 10 days Journe) 1. 
to Pruſa, and 20 to Smyrna. 
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and 200 miles ſouth-weſt of Conſtantin 


, bourg of the 
vant ; and has ſo great a foreign trade, that conſuls 
here trom moſt of the European trading nations. : 
Aleppo, is ſituated in 37 deg. 40 min. of EK. Ion 
deg. 30 min. of N. lat. go miles eaſt of the "ning by 
port of Scanderoon ; having conſiderable faQories oY 
European merchants. tte 
Tripoli, is a port-town of Syria, ſituated near 
36 * 15 min. of E. lon. and 34 deg. 30 
lat. The port is rather a road than a har 
however a little covered from the wind by two 
which lie about two leagues from the ſhore, * 
let runs through the town, and waters the gardem - 
it, which are: full of orange-trees, and white rv 
ries ; ſo that it has a conſiderable ſilk manufacture. 
Damaſcus, otherwiſe called Sham by the Turks, ſtands; 
37 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and in 33 deg. „ 


Sid 
the Mediterranean ſea. One of the principal . 
other utenſils of iron; the water being eſteemed excellent 


for tempering their metal. The branching of damaſk jx 
another manufacture in which they excel. 


. . er mad 
of the damaſk-roſes, which grow plentifully here, mi 


The chief towns of Natalia are Sattalia, a port- 


trance ; Syda, or Candalor, a port-town, ſituated more 
to the eaſtward ; and Aiazzo, or Lajazzo, fituated on: 
bay, to which it gives its name. | 

Tocat, is the capital of the province of Amaſia, fituatel 
in 37 deg. of E. lon. and 41 deg. 30 min. of N. k. 


moſt of them handicrafts, particularly copperſmiths, A- 
other great manufacture is Turky leather made of gout 
ſkins, - The wine of Tocat is excellent, and they hae 
almoſt all manner of fruits in great plenty ; with better 


ravanſeras, than in moſt towns of Turky, It is one d 
the greateſt thorough - fares of the Eaſt ; for here the cr 


Conſtantinople, Smyrna, Synope, and other plas. 


is as profitable a commodity as can be carried to the Laſt 
Indies; where the natives uſe vaſt quantities of it i 


caravans ſet out either way from Tocat, the toll-gatherer 
numbers all the camels and horſes as they paſs by; where 
he takes for every camel loaden half a rix-dollar, ad 
for every horſe half as much; but nothing for toe 
beaſts that carry paſſengers, or proviſions. Hoeith 
theſe duties are arbitrary, being raiſed, or leſſened à 


of E. lon. and 42 deg. 26 min. of N. lat. at the foot a 
ward of the city; and ſo commodious formerly, that t 


occaſioned a very great trade; but is now almo 


The chief cities of Pontus and Paphlagona, are Pender 
rachi, a ſea-port in the N. W. part of this country; | 


about 6 mile 


iſthmus. 


r Feel 
mous for its hot baths; Angoura, or Angour, _ 
in 33 deg. of E. lon.- and 41 deg. 5 min. of 
o Uret 


d be the off 
In the country about — are ſaid to be tbe = 


Gi — 


„ 


I» wo +» * 
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hie of goats in the world ; they are of a pure white ; 


their hair, which is as fine as ſilk, being curled, and 8 


or 9 inches long which is worked up into the fineſt ſtuffs 


This is the great manufacture of the 
= — makes Angouri a place of good trade; but 


-country's A ts de net f 2b 
Kind of goats are not to be met with above 4 
7000 hre) from this city q and, it carried farther, 


the breed degenerates. 


The principal places of Furopean Turky are as follow. 


| Coftantinople, the capital of the empire, is ſituated in 


in. of E. lon. and 41 deg. 30 min. of N. 
2 Ale by the Turks Stamboul, and frequently by Eu- 


topean nations the Porte ; ing one of the moſt ſecure 
and convenient harbours in Europe. > V49 


[tis of a triangular figure, two fides of it being waſhed by 


the'ſea; The hatbouf is about three miles long, and one 


over; and ſo deep from one end to the other, that the 


ſhipping may lie cloſe to the ſhore, at a little diſtance. 


It lies in the province of Romania, and is ſurrounded by 


2 wall, about 12 miles in circumference ; excluſive of 
Galata, and the other ſuburbs. There is a public mar- 
let daily at Conſtantinople; where men purchaſe wives, 
concubines; and ſervants, - at pleaſure, who have been 


either taken priſoners in Chriſtian countries, or pur- 
chaſed by Jew brokers in Georgia, Circaſſia, and other 


ces. — | | 
Te ſecond city in this province is Adrianople, ſo called 
from the Emperor Adrian; which is fituated about 140 


miles N. W. of Conſtantinople, and ſtands for the moſt 
part on a flat, in a fruitful country, being watered by ſe- 
veral rivers ; of which the chief are the Meriza, the Tun- 
gia; and the Arda, over which there are three ſtone- 
bridges. . The circumference is computed to be about 


8 miles, including the gardens; and it is faid to con- 
-tain about 100,000 inhabitants. In this city is a noble 
bezeſtin, or exchange, near half a mile in length; hav- 
ing between 3 and 400 ſhops on the ſides, furniſhed with 
rich goods; and near it is a covered ſtreet, a mile in 
length, full of good ſhops from one end to the other; 


the tradeſmen having a particular quarter to themſelves 
in moſt of the cities of Turky, and are not diſperſed over 
all parts of the town. = 


Gallipoli, is another town of Romania, ſituated at the 


mouth of the Propontis; or ſea of Marmora, on the 


. Thracian Cherſoneſe, where the ftrait between Europe 
and Aſia is about 5 miles over. It is computed to ſtand 


about 100 miles 8. W. of Conftantinople, and 25 miles 
N. E. of the Dardanells ; having two ports, or bays, for 
the reception of gallies, one to the ſouthward, and the 
other towards the north. 

Sets, is about 25 miles S. W. of Gallipoli; where 
ſtands one of the caſtles of the Dardanells. The ſea is 
about two miles over at this ſtrait ; on each ſide whereof 


theſe caſtles of the Dardanells ſtand, and take an account 


of all ſhips bound for Conſtantinople; but the diſtance 
between them ſeems to be too great to hinder ſhips paſ- 
ling on towards that city. 

eraclea, is alſo a town of Romania; being formerly a 
great City, ſeated upon the ſea of Marmora: the har- 

ur is pretty ſecure, but not deep enough for large veſ- 
£5; and the entrance of it hazardous, on account of 
ſome rocks which lie almoſt even with the water. 

odefto, which ſtands but a few hours from Heraclea, 
on the ſame coaſt, is a large populous town, with a 
on harbour; and has a conſiderable trade. 

alonichi, or Thſſalonica, is ſituated at the bottom of a 
deu in the Egean ſea, to which it gives its name, lying 
n 24 deg. of E. lon. and 41 deg. of N. lat. It enjoys 
42 ety good trade, being reſorted to by the Engliſh and 
: = OR nations of Europe, who import from henre 
aw ſilk, Turky leather, cotton, bees wax, and ſome 
wer commodities. f H 
1. % is a ſmall trading town, about 80 miles to the 
= ward of Pheflalonica, giving its name to a bay of 

ea on Which it lands. | 

V. nee; or Dulcigna, is a port ſeated on the gulph of 
"Sq * in 19 deg, of E. lon. and 42 deg. 5 min. of N. 


miles Q 1.07 Rage the weſtward of Aleſſo, and 50 
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Chimera, ſituated to the north. part of Epirus, upon the 
ſea-coaſt, is a place of ſome trade; and ſo is Lariſſa, 


ſituated near Mount Olympus, upon the river Peneas, 
Pegaſa, now Vols, 40 miles eaſt of Lariſſa, is ſaid to 
have a tolerable harbour, | 


o . 


Zeiton, gives name to a' bay over againſt Negropont, an 


ſtands 30 miles to the weſtward of that iſland. | 
Lepanto, ſtill called Epactos by the Greeks, is ſituated in 
23 deg. of E. lon. and 38 deg. of N. lat. near the mouth 
of the gulph, to which it has of late communicated its 
name. The mouth of the harbour is ſo narrow, that it 
may be ſecured by a chain of 50 feet long; but is too 
ſhallow for any veſſels to enter, except barks; or gallies. 
It is now the moſt conſiderable town on the gulph; hav- 
ing a good trade in leather, oil, tobacco, rice, corn, 
and wine. | 

Livadia, an antient town, which-at preſent gives name 
to the country, is ſituated on the gulph of Lepanto, 
about 20 miles to the weſtward of the iſthmus of Corinth, 
in 23 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. and 37 deg. 30 min. of 
N. lat. It is populous, and has a pretty good trade in 
woollen ſtuffs, and rice. . 

Napoli di Romania, ſituated at the bottom of a gulph of 
the Egean ſea, ſtands on a promontory divided in two 
parts, one ſide whereof ſhoots into the ſea, and forms 
a fine harbour ; whoſe entrance is ſo narrow, that more 
than one veſſel cannot enter it at a time; and the paſſage 
to it by land is almoſt inacceſſible, being a narrow ſtony 


: trait between the mountain Palimida and the ſea. The 


town contains about 60,000 inhabitants, and lies in 23 


deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 37 deg. 30 min. of N. 
lat. ; 


Modon, or Mutum, is ſituated on the ſouth-coaſt of the 
Morea, over againſt the little iſland of Sapienza, in 21 


' deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 37 deg. of N. lat. It is a 
wealthy trading city, and a place of great ſtrength, with 


a commodious harbour. 

But Conſtantinople, Smyrna, and Aleppo, are the moſt 
remarkable places of trade for the Europeans; which re- 
quire a more particular repreſentation. 


The commerce of Conflantinople. The happy ſituation of this 


large city, joined to the beauty and ſafety of its port, 


might make it the moſt mercantile place in the world, 
if the inhabitants were not ſubject to a ſervitude which 
' almoſt deprives them of the property of their ſubſtance ; 


or if ſtrangers, whom commerce brings there, were 
treated with leſs haughtineſs and ſeverity, or were not 
expoſed to ſuch great and frequent extortions. 

However, a great number of European ſhips arrive there; 
and moſt trading nations have a miniſter at the Porte, as 
well for protecting their merchants, as for political in- 
tereſts. | ws | 
But the Engliſh and Dutch carry on moſt buſineſs at 
Conſtantinople, particularly upon account of the ſale of 
their woollen cloths. The French alſo drive on a conſi- 
derable trade in cloth manufactured after the manner of 
the Engliſh and Dutch; and the Venetian cloths are 
much eſteemed at Conſtantinople, though little 'valued 
in all other parts of the Levant. | 


The woollen cloths for Conſtantinople ſhould be . 


thin, well milled, ſheared cloſe, well preſſed, of the beſt 
dye, and very exact in the breadth. 


The ſale of cloth might amount, one year with another, 


to 8 or gooo pieces; one fourth Dutch, ſomewhat more 
than a third of Engliſh, and the reſt of French or Ve- 
netian. | 

Theſe cloths are uſually ſold for a third in ready money, 
and the two other .thirds at ſix months credit. The 
Engliſh and Dutch eſtabliſhed this manner of ſale, which 
undoubtedly is attended with its inconveniencies, upon 
account of the danger to be expected from the frequent 
fires at Conſtantinople, as theſe often conſume the ware- 
houſes belonging to the purchaſers, and deprive the mer- 
chants of all hopes of payment; but the greateſt danger 
ariſes from the death of debtors, who have no inheri- 


tance in Turky, and can leave nothing to be taken hold 
of by the ſellers. | | 


But the Engliſh and Dutch found that ſuch a credit faci- | 
litated their trade, and gave them an opportunity of con- 


10 B ſiderably 
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ſiderably raiſing the price of their cloths ; which obliged 
the French, and other nations, to follow their example, 
to get ſome ſhare in the ſame trade. 
There is alſo a conſiderable commerce in French, Ita- 
lian, Dutch, and Engliſh ſtuffs, of filk, gold, and filver ; 
the principal of which are Florence ſatins, tabbies, Ve- 
netian damaſks, flowered brocades, and Genoa flowered 
velvets. 
The ſale of ſatins amounts, one year with another, to 5 
or 600 pieces; tabbies to 3 or 400; damaſks without 
gold to 60 pieces, with gold to 1co ; and about as much 
of velvets. ; 
Go'd and filver flowered brocades ſell beſt at Conſtan- 
tinople, but only ſuch as are purpoſely made from pat- 
terns fit for the place; for it is not the richneſs of the 
ſtuff which pleaſes the Turks moſt, but the luſtre and 
cheapneſs. | 
Paper is alſo a good commodity for Conſtantinople, eſpe- 
cially that of France and Venice. | 
The other merchandiſe proper for Conſtantinople are 
hard-ware, tin, braſs and iron wire, which the Engliſh 
and Dutch bring trom Hamburg and the Baltic; Poliſh fine 
gold wire; as alſo falſe gold and ſilver wires of the fame 
country, which the Venetians ſell to them; Marſeilles 
caps, or thoſe of Tunis, called Fez caps; Montpelier ver- 
digreaſe, Marſeilles oil of aſpic, tartar ; ſugar imported 
by the Dutch and Engliſh, when the crop in Egypt fails; 
as alſo ſpice, camphor, quickſilver, lead, cochineal, and 
Brazil ceruſe. 
But few merchandiſes are exported from Conftantinople, 
in compariſon to what are imported there ; ſo that, to 
make up the balance, European traders have bills of ex- 
change drawn upon Conſtantinople by their correſpon- 
dents in Smyrna and Aleppo; or get money remitted to 
theſe two towns, for purchaſing a ſufficiency to com- 
lete their cargo. 
he few merchandiſes European fhips yearly take in at 
Conſtantinople, are wool, to the amount of 5000 balcs ; 
buffaloes hides, about 10,000 ſent into France and Italy ; 
ox and cow hides 50,000, whole conſumption is for 
Italy ; potaſhes brought from the Black ſea, and bought 
up by the Engliſh and Dutch; wax; ſome goat-hair 
thread; and, laſtly, a great quantity of caviac, or 
pickled ſturgeons roes, of which the Italians are very 
fond ; ſo that they are uſually bought up by the merchants 
of Venice and Leghorn. R 
The ſale of ſlaves, of both ſexes, in the jaſſir-bazar of 
Conſtantinople, or ſlave- market, may be alſo looked up- 
on as one of the principal parts of the trade of Conſtan- 
tinople; for, beſides thoſe brought from Barbary, or 
taken in wars againſt the Chriſtians, great numbers are 
alſo brought from Georgia, Mingrelia, Circaſſia, and ſe- 
veral parts of the Black ſea. | 
The fale always begins by a prayer for the Sultan; and, 
when it is ended, the crier publiſhes with a loud voice the 
price of the. ſeller, who ſtands always near his flave, 
whoſe face and body is covered with a kind of ſcarf: 
if a purchaſer preſents himſelf, he lifts up the covering, 
to ſee whether the merchandiſe is agreeable to him ; and 
the price being ſettled, the unhappy victim of avarice aud 
cruelty follows its new maſter to his houſe. 


Commerce of Smyrna, The great number of European ſhips 


reſorting continually to Smyrna, and the many caravans 
arriving there from Aſia, make it the moit mercantile 
town of the Levant, for which it is happily ſituated. The 
port is ſo capacious, that it may contain feveral fleets ; 


and the greater part of the principal foreign merchants ' 
have handſome and commodious houſes of their own; . 


nothing being more ſuperb and magnificent than the 
apartments for the conſuls, which are all near the (ca. 
Private perſons, who continue there only for a certain 
time, or who are willing to avoid expences, have: the 
conveniency of kans ; which are like ſo many great inns, 
where upwards of a thouſand perſons may lodge, and 
where every chamber is lett only for a piaſter, or about 
28. 7d. ſterling a month. 


There are two cuſtomhouſes at Smyrna; the one, which 


is the greater, called the cuſtomhouſe of commerce, where 
the duties are paid for ſilk, and other merchandiſe brought 


The caravans have fixed times for their arri 


by the Armenians from Perſia, and for thoſe v1. 

tian nations unload or load there for Mal db hi, 
other, called the cuſtomhouſe of Stamboul, or Cg 
tinople, regards only the commerce of this Capita] Ray. 
Ottoman empire, of Salonica, and other parts of Ty 10 


parture; upon which European nations — 14 
ſelves for the cargoes of their ſhips, that the Aſiat un. 
take off with them the merchandiſe of the Wag may 
Europeans for their return thoſe of Aſia. 9 
Of the Aſiatic nations, the Armenians are thoſe 
trade * at Smyrna; the Perſian caravans — 
entirely compoſed of them, and upwards of 
menians are efabliſhed in the . 
s to Europeans, the Engliſh are more conf devel. 
than any other nation, and more — 6 


The Dutch fend there the greateſt number of ſhipping 


and the French the greateſt number of people. 
The merchants of Leghorn alſo carry on a conſder:tle 
trade at Smyrna z theſe of Venice ſomewhat lf: by 
the Genoeſe, notwithſtanding their great expences * 
trading under their own flag, have very little; and the 
merchants of Meſſina, ſince the year 1660, none 10 all 
"The French ſhips, which, one year with another 
about ten, without reckoning other ſmall veſſels, a, ns 
uſually from Marſeilles ; and their cargo conſiſt in 
piaſters; Carcaſſone, Sapte, and Dauphine cloths; 
tuanas, imperial ſerges, caps, paper, cochineal, yeg- 
greaſe, indigo, tin, wood for dying, ſpice, and ſugar 
The returns being almoſt the ſame for all European n. 
tions trading to Smyrna, one general article will be mad: 
of them, which will have its place lower down. 
If the preſent trade of the French to Smyrna is compared 
with what they carried on formerly, a few light trace 
of its flouriſhing condition could only be found; and 
ſome of their own authors ſtrive to account for its de. 
cline, by ſaying, that it was firſt owing to the frequent 
extortions which the indiſcretion of ſome French mini. 
ſters at the Porte, and the ill conduct of ſome French 
merchants, had often brought upon the nation, which 
amounted to incredible ſums. 1H 
Secondly, the crying down of the pieces of five ſols; the 
trade of which commenced in 1650, and continued for 
13 years, whereby the French firſt gained cent. per nt, 
giving them upon the footing of 10 ſols : but theſe hur- 
ing been afterwards conſiderably altered, particularly by 
Italians, were at laſt diſcredited chroughout all the {tas 
of the Grand Signior. | 
Thirdly, the too great number of French merchant 
eſtabliſhed at Smyrna, and their mutual jealouſics of 
each other; of which the Engliſh and Dutch know. hon 
to make a conſiderable advantage. 
Laſtly, and principally, the ill qualities of their cloths, 
both in dying and breadth; which were not ſo well di- 
covered till the Levantines compared them with thoſe 
the Engliſh and Dutch, which were by far ſuperior, bol 
in the goodneſs of the dye, and an exact breadth. 
The number of merchant -ſhips which depart from Lng- 
land for Smyrna, is not fixed; but are increaſed, or d 
miniſhed, according as the company has intelligence that 
the Engliſh warehouſes are full or empty. 
They formerly (ent to Turky about 30,000 pieces of 
cloth yearly ; as alſo pepper, tin, lead, and a great qu, 
tity of ſilver ſpecie, brought particularly from Spain 
Italy. 
The Dutch commerce to Smyrna is almoſt the only pan 
of their Levant trade, which is very conſiderable, on 
count of their cloths, ſpice, and other merchandiſe ; * 
alſo in the profits of their ſilver, which is of a bad * 
The Dutch ſhips freighted every year, particularly 
Smyrna, are uſually 12, which go in two fleets, an 2 
part within two months of cach other. The time! 
take up in ſelling. their merchandiſe, and loading 
of Aſia, is four or five months; but, in their 12 i 
they touch at ſome places of Italy, particularly 4t 5 
horn, where they have a great trade. ſhips b 
Tie merchants of Leghorn fend yearly four a 
Smyrna, the Venetians two or three, and ſometimes 
Genoeſe veſſels are ſeen there. | The 
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Ado of the Leghorn ſhips conſiſts in cloths, ſatins, 
EE lead, —_— ſpice, which they receive from 
te Dutch. That of the Venetians is in cloths, which 
always ſen well in Conſtantinople, but not ſo in Perſia; 

| brocades, fatins, faQitious pearks, looking-glaſſes, and 
lass for windows. But when there is a ſhip from Ge- 
noa, its cargo conſiſts on'y in the ſpecie current at Smyr- 
w, and in all forts of filk ſtuffs of their own manufac- 
The merchandiſe brought from the Levant, and particu- 
Jarly from Smyrna, are filks, goat and camels hair, ei- 
tber ſpun or unſpun, and thoſe called torts; white and 
inted calicoes; muſlins, ſome of which are embroidered 
with gold, filver, and filk; cotton, in wool, or thread ; 
prepared leather, either Cordovan or Morocco; leather 
irefſed and undreſſed, of buffaloes, oxen, and cows; co- 
loured camblets; wool, particularly that of Caramania; 
wax, alum, nut-galls, box- wood, currants; ſeveral ſorts 
of drugs, as galbanum, rhubarb, hippoponax, amber, 
muſk, ultramarine, fal armoniac, ſcammony, opium, 
maſtic, ſtorax, ſaffron, ſoap; divers gums, ſuch as 
zparic, and adraganth ; a diverſity of carpets ; laſtly, pearls, 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and other precious ſtones, 
which-are ſold privately by the Armenians, who bring 
them with the caravans, and often go themſelves inta 
Europe to ſell them. 
Of this great number of merchandiſe, ſcarce any but 
ſcammony, opium, and nut-galls, are of the growth of 
Smyrna, or cultivated in the neighbourhood of the town; 
the reft being ſo abundantly brought there from ſeveral 
parts, and the ſhops are always ſo well ſtocked with 
them, that the whole town might be ſaid to be one en- 
tire bazar, where a continued fair is held, in which all 
the neceſſaries of life are to be had, and even many ar- 
ticles of luxury. | | | 
Some years there are purchaſed at Smyrna to the amount 
of 7 or 800 bales of filk, 30,000 of rhubarb, and be- 
tween 4 and 500 bales of wool. 
In general, the greateſt ſale of Evropean merchandiſe at 
Smyrna is that of woollen cloth; and the greateſt purchaſe 
of the Levant merchandiſe that of filk, as alſo goat and 
camels hair, 
Exchange is lowered or increaſed at Smyrna, as elſe- 
where, according to the ſituation of affairs. When mer- 
chandiſes are at an extraordinary price, there is a loſs 
from 15 to 20 per cent. and when there is a profit in 
merchandiſe, .the exchange is ſometimes on a par, and 
very often at 3 or 4 per cent. benefit. 
he maritime exchange is from 6 to 8 per cent. and the 
er runs the riſque. 


he exchange from Smyrna to Conſtantinople loſes from 
I to 2 per cent. 
he duties of importation and exportation, called duties 
of ermin, are different, purſuant to the different treaties 
of Chriſtian nations with the Porte 3 but the Engliſh, 
T 1599, have paid only 3 per cent. 
oy rench, for a conſiderable time, paid upon the 
doting of 5 per cent. and it was only in purſuance of 
capitulations renewed in 1673, by Mr. de Nointel, 


* of France, that their tariff has been regulated 
Muant to that of the Engliſh. 


{ 8 riſtian nations which keep conſuls at Smyrna, are 

- Kt ngliſh, Dutch, French, Venetians, and Genoeſe, 

d may ſend their ſhips there under their own flag; but 
hers take the 


5 lake the French flag, being under the protection 
I . JuriſdiQtion of the French Ar F 
— that foreign merchants are expoſed to great 
hw — from the baſhaws, governors, and other ſub- 
tel.” cers at Smyrna, as alſo in all other port-towns of 
the div ant; which is even very frequently authoriſed by 
8 and the orders of the Grand Signior. 
eaſe 1 there is ſcarce a trade carried on with greater 
Declarae: eſs charged with national duties and impoſts. 
weight * eicher coming ſhort of, or exceeding 
puniſhea ur ity, or number of merchandiſe, are neither 
— with confiſcation nor double duties, as in the 
bart of the ſtates of Chriſtian princes; but are 


a 
— by paying a duty for what has not been de- 


T UR 
The duties are not only very moJerate, but ſometimes 

a diminution is obtained, particularly with regard to the 
merchandiſe whoſe duties are paid by eſtimation; in 
which the Turkiſh cuſtomhouſe-officets are never rigo- 
rous. 

Laſtly, in diſputes ariſing among merchants, with regard 
to commercial matters, every nation has its particular 

Judge, which protects them from the juriſdiction of the 
cadis. 

The commerce of Alepps; and Scanderom, or Alexandret'a. 
Aleppo is one of the principal cities of the Turkiſh em- 
pire, both for extent and commerce: but two things 
are particularly obſervable here with regard to trade; the 
one is, the uſe of pigeons for giving notice of the ar- 
rival of ſhips, and other important and ſecret affairs ; 
the other is the prohibition of going from Alexandretta 
to Aleppo any other way than on horſeback. The rea- 
ſon for the former is evident ; and that of the latter is to 
prevent ſuch ſailors as have brought a little ſpecie with 

them, from running to Aleppo, and buying up merchan- 
diſe, either through ignorance, or the impatience of re- 
turning aboard their ſhips, for 4 or 5 per cent. more 

than they are worth. 

The hiring of horſes was fixed at about 21s. 6d. fter- 

ling for going, and as much for returning; which, with 
the other expences of the journey, amounted to about 
51. 18s. 6d. ſterling, whereby a ſtop was put to this 
unſeaſonable trade, as the beſt part of the ſailors little 
fund was conſumed in the expence. 
All the European nations who trade to the Levant, have 
conſuls at Aleppo, and ſome of them vice-conſuls at 
Alexandretta ; but, in the latter place, they ſerve ſome- 
times for one another : and Aleppo is one of the grand 
conſulſhips of Venice, which is only given to nobles. 
There is ſcarce a part of the three antient diviſions of the 
world, but what ſends merchants to Aleppo. Beſides 
the Engliſh, Dutch, French, and Italians, who reſide 
there conſtantly, or trade there yearly, the caravanſeras 
are always filled with Armenians, Turks, Arabians, Per- 
ſians, and Indians, who come in ſuch great numbers, 
that though there are 40 of theſe public buildings, they 
are ſcarce ſufficient to contain thoſe who only reſort it 
for a ſhort time. | 
The Armenians eſtabliſhed there are about 12,000, who 
manage a great ſhare of the trade. 
When European ſhips arrive at Alexandretta, they un- 
lead their cargo there, to be ſent to Aleppo in caravans ; 
and a duty is paid of about 31. 10s. ſterl. for each caravan. 
The commodities for this port are the ſame as for 
Smyroa. | 

Thoſe which compoſe the cargoes of return are filk, ei- 
ther of Perſia, or the country ; cotton cloths, of different 
ſorts; cotton in wool, or ſpun; nut- galls, cordovans, 
ſoap, filk ſtuffs, and beautiful camblets. 

The manufacturers of theſe camblets and ſilks are the 
moſt numerous of all others, and poſſeſs the principal 
bazars at Aleppo. 

All merchandiſes are uſually weighed by the rott, or ro- 
tulo, which is a common name for all Aleppo weights ; 
though there are three kinds, and the common rott is 
4 Ib. 13 0z. avoirdupois. 

Cottons and cordovans are ſold by the piece ; but woollen 
cloths and ſtuffs are meaſured by the pic, or pico; 16 of 
the former being about 12 yards Engliſh, and 12 of the 
latter being about 8 yards Engliſh. | 

The commerce f Crim Tartary, or of Caſta, and the Black 
ſea. The Venetians have attempted ſeveral times to 
eſtabliſh a trade on the Black ſea, eſpecially at the town 
of Caffa, which is ſituated in 37 deg. of E. lon. and 44. 
deg. 55 min. ot N. lat. on the S. E. part of the peninſula 
of Crim Tartary. They even obtained a privilege for 
this purpoſe in 1672, by the warm ſolicitations and great 
preſents made by the Chevalier Quirini. But the princi- 
pal cuſtombouſe-officer at Conſtantinople made a remon- 
{trance of this privilege ; aſſerting that it would deprive 
the Grand Signior of the duties of exportation on the mer- 
chandiſe deſtined for this town, and others upon the ſ:me 
ſea; as alſo that the Chriſtians of Europe might, by this 
means, facilitate an intelligence with the Chriſtians inha- 
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biting theſe coaſts: upon which the privilege granted to 


the Venetians was revoked ; and ſince that time no Eu- 
ropean nation could obtain another. | 
The road for ſhipping at Caffa is excellent, and its port 
is the only ſafe one upon the Black ſea; on which, ac- 
count a great trade is carried on at Caffa, where it is 
uſual to ſee 4 or 500 veſlels in a year. 

There is alſo a conliderable trade of corn, ſalt, furs, and 
butter; which laſt is eſteemed the beſt of all Turky : but 
what brings the Fro number of ſhipping there, and 
what obliged the Venetian ambaſſador to purchaſe the li- 
berty of its commerce at ſo dear a rate, was the great 
quantity of ſturgeons fiſhed for in the Palus Mzmzotis ; 
' whoſe pickled roes, called caviac, the Italians are exceed- 
iog fond of, as alſo ſome other nations of Europe and 
Aſia. | 


Perhaps there is an exaggeration in ſuch relations as aſ- 
ſert, that ſome of theſe fiſh weigh 8 or goo lb. and that 
3 or 4quintals of caviac may be had from ſome of them ; 
for it is certain, that there are not any elſewhere, <ither 
ſo large, or in ſuch great numbers. «of 
The commerce of furs brought from Ruſſia to Conſtan- 
tinople, or from Natolia, the Black fea, Crim, and ſome 
other towns of Tartary, is very conſiderable at Caffa. 
The merchants of Europe have no ſhare in the purchaſe 
or ſale, for all is in the hands of the Greeks : but it may 
be ſuppoſed that they could trade here more advan- 
tageoully than the Greeks, by bringing the furs directly 
from Archangel, whete they can have them cheaper ; 
and from whence the expences of tranſport by ſea would 
be leſs, as well as the cuſtombouſe-duties -paid at Arch- 
angel and Conſtantinople ; whereas, by ſending them by 
land, theſe duties are paid in Muſcovy, at Megin in Mol- 
davia, in the country of the Coſſacks, and at Conſtanti- 
nople. At | | 
The furs which the Greeks have from Ruſſia are ſables, 
ermins, and minevers. Or | | 
The fables are purchaſed and ſold by the cheſt ; the cheſt 
containing 10 maſſes; and the maſs is compoſed of 20 
pair of entire ſkins, that is, with the head, the fect, and 
the neck; the belly having no ſale at Conſtantinople. 
One year with another, there might be ſold at Conſtan- 
tinople, 200 cheſts of ſables, from about 262 1. ſterling, 
to 330 l. the cheſt ; each cheſt paying, both for the ex- 
pences of carriage, and the- cuſtomhouſe duties, about 
521. ſterling. 
The ermins are not eſteemed, but when extremely 
white; and they are ſold by the maſs, which conſiſts of 
40 entire ſkins; the expences of carriage, and the cuſ- 
tomhouſe duties, amounting to about 21s. ſterling tor 
each mals, | Cid 
The minevers are ſold by the thouſand, from No. 1. to 
No. 4. and brought in ſacks, two of which make a 
horſe- load; the expences and duties of a thouſand to Con- 
ſtantinople being about 7 J. ſterling. 
The merchandiſes which the Greeks carry into Muſcovy, 
and which they exchange for theſe three ſorts of ſkins, are 
Venetian brocades, taffeties of the country, gilt filver- 
wire, emeralds of a low price, ſapphires, red linens, ſil- 
ver in ſpecie, particularly piaſters, and ſequins of Hun- 
ary. 
The other furs brought to Conſtantinople are martins, 
black pole-cats, lynxes, and foxes. Theſe four ſorts of 
ſkins come from Natolia, from whence there are brought 
annually to the value of about 10, 500 l. ſterling. 
A great quantity of black foxes ſkins are brought from 
Caffa and Tartary, to the yearly value of about 18 009 1. 
ſterling. They are much eſteemed, and more beautiful 
than thoſe of Natolia. Lamb - ſkins, which ſerve for ſur- 
ring veſts, ſell alſo pretty well, and uſually to the amount 
of about 1200 l. ſterling a year, 
There are ſold at Caffa, one year with another, to the 
value of about 3000 l. ſterling in Venetian brocades. But 
the merchants alſo bring there another ſort of Vene- 
tian brocade, whoſe gold and ſilver are faQtitious, the 
flowers being like thoſe of damask, and of which they 
ſell to the amount of about 12001. ſterling a year. 
There are alſo ſold yearly 10 or 12 bales of Engliſh wool- 
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Andros, is ſituated near the ſouth-end of Negropont ; and 


Antiparos, is a (mall iſland, which has ſome trade in vine 


Candia, formerly called Crete, is a large iſland of the Me 
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len cloth, and to the value of about 35001. fler 
damasks of Scio. | / dict Bin. noe laing in 

T affeties have likewiſe ſuch'a conſiderable (je at Ca 
that to the value of 10,0001; ſterling are annually C 

there, whoſe, profit uſually. amounts to 30 or þ fol 

7. NE widths: elf e : awe 55 fer 
. To Caffa is alſo imported to the value of about? 

ſterling in fuſtian of Scio, which brings | 

cent. 

Beſides, there are brought about 4 or 5005. ;; 

other fuſtians manufactured at A ain of 

profit is computed at 40 per cent. 1 
There is the ſame profit in coffee, and Cairo ax: 
the former of which there is ſold to the value of 300 : 

ſterling, of the latter to the value of 10001, laing 

At Cal are gathered about 30,000 occos, or oaks, of 4 

the oak being 2 1b. 11 0z.-avoirdupois in London ; — a 

of which goes to Smyrna, and another to Conſtantin 

which = about 1 8. 69. ſterling the occo; the duty of 
exportation being 5 per cent. and the importation at Con- 
ſtantinople 3 per cent. 

There are 50 or 60 ſaiks, laden with wheat, ſent jeu! 
from Caffa to Conſtantinople, where 25 occos are fol 
for 18. 10 d. ſterling. _ There are alſo 15 or 20 ſaiks 

laden with barley, wherein the profits are conſiderable, 

Great quantities of butter are bought at Caffa for 104 

ſterling a pound, and is ſold at Conſtantinople for 11, 

6 d. ſterling. _. | | ; 
The profits in honey, of which Caffa furniſhes con- 

ſiderable quantities, are not leſs than thoſe of war aud 

butter. | 1 1 

Laſtly, ſome ſilk may be had from Caffa, but of n ü- 

different quality. "Es 


4 


about 50 fer 


Commerce of the Archipelaps, er th 
fand of the Egean ſea. 1 


There are a great number of theſe iſlands; but only the 
following are remarkable for trade. [341 


Amcrgo, is ſituated in 26 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. and 3 
deg. of N. lat. go miles north of Candia. The commo- 
dities brought from this iſland are oil, great quantities u 
corn, and ſome: wine; as alſo lichen, a plant for dying 
red, much uſed in England. See Lichen. 


its principal commerce conſiſts in ſilk, which is not d 
the beſt quality, being only fit for making tapeſtry ; but 
it might be brought to ſome perfection, ſo as to be em: 
ployed in ſtuffs, ribbons, and ſewing ſilk. 

About 1000 lb. are gathered of it yearly ; which, one 
year with another, are ſold for three half crowns n 
pound, | 
The other commodities are inſignificant; the wine, ol, 
barley, and corn produced there being ſcarce ſufficient ht 
the conſumption of the inhabitants. | 
Black mulberries and ſtrawberries ſerve there for making 
a good kind of brandy, 

The French keep a conſul at Andros, 


and cotton. 


diterranean, fituated at the entrance of the Archipelago 
between 22 and 27 deg. of E. lon. and between — 
and 3b deg. of N. lat. Its commerce is pretty con 
able, and moſt of the Chriſtian nations trading to 
Levant keep conſuls there; the towns of gone - 
in the iſland being Canea, Retimo, Candia, an 
Petra. „ et de 
The iſland is covered with an infinite number dl 5 
trees, producing good oil, which makes the pri 
traffic of the iſland. 1 Re 
The belt oils of the iſland are thoſe of Canea, 4 
timo; thoſe of Gita- Petra being black and my 110 
cauſe, before the emptying of their Jars, the in oil, a 
of this laſt place are accuſtomed to fiir up the dis 
the lees with a ſtick, to ſell all together. "tes 
From Candia are alſo exported conſiderable jt ot : 
Malmſey wine ; but that of Retimo 18 moſt e Th 
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chandiſe brought from the iſland of Can- 

The abr + TREE wool, filk, honey, 

” * — and cotton. Some excellent wheat alſo 

ro on * land, particularly in the neighbourhood of 

ws , but its exportation is prohibited, 

_ 4 cis, is an iſland called by the Turks Salzizadaci, 
1 ace that is, the iſland of maſtic; being one of 
4 0 ft and moſt populous of the Egean ſea, for it is 
Py 4 circumference; and it is computed that there 
eee, Turks, 3009 Latins, and 100,000 Greeks, 
x "= capital of the iſland, is ſituated in 27 deg. of 
* and 38 deg. of N. lat. the port being the rendez- 
80 of the Turkiſh ſhipping, going out and returning 
home to Conſtantinople. ; | 5 1 1 
Wine, butter, ſilk, cotton, turpentine, and maſtic, are 
the principal productions for the European trade; and it 
i; computed that to the amount of about 25,000 l. ſter- 
1 rs are yearly exported in ſpun ſilk, beſides what is ma- 
f.Qured in the iſland in damasks, ſatins, and taffeties, 
rn o Cairo, Conſtantinople, and all the towns of the 

arbary. h 

—.— x.) in wool, or ſpun; of which fuſtians, 
and other ſtuffs, are made. ao nine, $i 
But the principal branch of trade in this iſland conſiſts in 
maſtic, which is found no where elſe. The beſt ſort is 
deſigned for the Grand Signior, or rather for the women 
of his ſeraglio; ſo that what the Europeans buy may be 
properly called the refuſe. . See Maſlic. | 
The Turks and the French pay only a duty of 3 per 
at, for all the merchandiſe of the iſland; but the Jews 
and Armenians pay five. | j 
ifs, or Metelin, is an iſland ſituated in 26 deg. 30 min: 
of E. lon. and 38 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 60 miles 
north-weſt of Smyrna; being 50 miles long, and 25 
broad. 

Caſtro, the antient Metelin, is the chief town; and there 
are upwards of 100 villages in the iſland, which produces 
good wheat, excellent oil, and the beſt figs of the Archi- 
pelago. It alſo affords great quantities of rich wine; 
28 alſo fir-trees, of which planks and maſts are made, 
that ſell very well in all parts of the Levant. 

Vile, or Melo, is 60 miles north of Candia; having a 
pretty conſiderable trade in wine, oil, ſalt, ſulphur, 


The ſalt is an exceeding cheap article; and the ſul- 
phur is found in large pieces in the earth, particularly in 
large veins in the quarries from whence millſtones are 
taken; being very beautiful, with a greeniſh and gloſſy 


hue, 
The cotton is very good, and ſells well. 
T There is alſo a prodigious ſale of millſtones in this iſland, 
. which furniſhes all the other iſlands of the Egean ſea, as 
. allo Conſtantinople, Cyprus, and a great part of Egypt 
witch them; the quarries of theſe ſtones being ſo abun- 
Cant, that the Grand Signior has from them a yearly re- 


venue of 2500 l. ſterling. 


It is this iland which gives pilots to the greater part of 

# the ſhips that ſail in this part of the Mediterranean, no 
| Others being ſo well acquainted with the Archipelago. * 

licora, in the Frank language Miconi, has an excellent 

port, and its territory produces ſeveral mercantile com- 


- modities, It has about 500 ſeamen, which paſs for the 
a beſt of the Archipelago, net excepting thoſe of Milo; 
the with upwards of 100 ſhips for the trade of the iſlands, 
ale 8 0 or 50 large galley-boats for that of Turky and 
l - Morea, : 


he commerce to Turky is in leather, particularly in 
— and Cordovans, which are laden at Siagi near 


Olea conſiſts chiefly in wine; of which the inhabitants 


of Micona make, one year with another, from 25 to 


3 barrels, and each galley-boat may carry 7 or 800 
els. 


_ \ <"glſh, Dutch, and French keep conſuls in this 
"ne; but the two former not ſo much for any ſhips 


ey ſend there, as to protect the trade of the Greeks. 
e French 


nople, paſs 


alum, cotton, coloquintida, and all ſorts of legumes.. 


1. and at Scala Nova. The commerce of the 


thips deſtined for Smyrna and Conſtanti- 
always into the ſtrait of Tina and Micona; 
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and, beſides the ſhips which almoſt always touch at Mi- 
cona, ſeveral barks reſort it from France, which load 
there corn, ſilk, cotton, and other merchandiſe of the 
neighbouring iſlands, 

Naxia, or Nixia, is an iſland, ſituated in 26 deg. of E. lon. 
and 36 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. lying S. E. of Micona, 
and E. of Paros. It is 100 miles in circumference, the 
country fruitful, and well watered, with woods, hills, 
and- valleys, agreeably intermixed. 

The greateſt part of the inhabitants are Greek Chriſtians, 
and the reſt Latins, each of them having their archbi- 


ſhop; and the Turks ſuffer them to be governed by their 
own magiſtrates, | 


The iſland has a good trade in barley, wine, figs, cot- 


ton, filk, oxen, ſheep, mules, *emery, and oil. 
Ladanum is alſo found there, but full of filth and goats 
hair. Oil of olives is ſold there very cheap, 8 oaks, of 
2 1b. 11 oz. avoirdupois each, coſting but a crown ; and 
ſalt is ſo cheap, that 12 or 15 meaſures, each meaſure 
weighing 120 lb. are fold for about 4 8. 6 d. ſterling. | 
Emery is found in ſeveral, parts of the iſland, by thoſe 
who till the ground. The Engliſh ballaſt their ſhips 
with it; and it uſually coſts them about 5 s. for 20 quin- 
tals, each weighing 140 lb. avoirdupois. 
'The marble of Naxia is alſo much eſteemed ; and the 
French keep a conſul upon the iſland. 

Pares, is an iſland ſituated in 25 deg. 30 min. of E. lon: 
and 36 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. almoſt in the mid-way 
between the Morea and the Leſſer Aſia. It was for- 
merly very famous for its white marble, which ſculptors 
preferred to all others for ſtatues; and it is thought that 
it was of this marble moſt of the antique ſtatues were 
made, which have been preſerved till our times. But 
modern ſculptors think that the Italian marble is preferable 
to that of Greece, which is of a coarſer grain, and eaſily 
flaws in the working; whereas the other is ſofter, and 
ſeems to obey the chizzel. | 
The commerce of Paros conſiſts in wheat, barley, le- 
gumes, wine, and in cotton cloths: it abounded much 
formerly in oil ; but the Venetian army burnt almoſt all 

the olive-trees during the war of Candia. 

Patmos, or Patino, is one of the leaſt of theſe iſlands ; be- 
ing ſituated in 27 deg. of E. lon. and 37 deg. of N. lat. 
It -produces fcarce any thing fit for commerce ; the 
wheat, barley, and figs, that grow there not being ſuffi- 

_ cient for the inhabitants; but it has a commodious har- 
bour, and twelve galley-boats, with ſeveral other ſmaller 
veſſels, which the inhabitants uſe for bringing corn from 
the Morea, and even as far as the coaſts of the Black 
ſea, for the loading of French ſhips; and the French 
keep a vice-conſul in this iſland. 

Palicandro, is a ſmall iſland, being dry and rocky; ſo that 
the inhabitants are very poor, and trade but little, ga- 
thering wine and oil only for their own conſumption, 
However, they have ſome trade in cotton-cloths for nap- 
kins, a dozen of which are ſold for a crown; but they 
are not above a foot ſquare. : 

Rhodes, is the moſt conſiderable iſland in the Mediterranean, 
next to Candia and Cyprus; being ſituated between the 
36th and 37th degree of N. lat. about 60 miles N. E. of 
the iſland of Candia, 250 to the W. of Cyprus, and not 

more than 20 S. W. of the continent of Aſia Minor. 


It is about 50 miles in length from N. to S. and half as 
much in breadth, or rather leſs. 


The city of Rhodes is ſituated on the N. E, part of the 


iſland ; having a tolerable good harbour, or, as ſome 
ſay, three harbours, though two of them will receive 
only very ſmall veſſels : the city ſtands part of it on the 
riſing of a hill, and is three miles in circumference, 
The Rhodians ſo improved the advantage of their fitua- 
tion, that they became the moſt conſiderable maritime 
power in the Mediterranean, and preſcribed laws for the 
regulation of navigation and commerce, afterwards called 
the Rhodian laws ; by. which maritime cauſes were de- 
cided in all the provinces of the Roman empire. 

Samos, is an iſland, ſituated in 27 deg. 30 min. of E. lon, and 
37 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 30 miles S, of Smyrna, and 
inhabited by about 12,co0 Greek Chriſtians. A conſi- 


derable trade is carried on at Samos, where the cuſtom- 
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houſe is farmed only at 10 ooo crowns ; but the Aga, 
who collects the dutics, gets as much more for himſelf. 
Muſcadine grapes are the fineſt and beſt fruit of the iſland; 
but-the wine made of them is not of the moſt excellent 
kind ; which is thought to proceed from the bad manner 
of making it; though what is ſent to the Europeans 
eſtabliſhed at Smyrna, is vſually pretty good; becauſe 
more care is taken of it, and it is leſs adulterated with 
water than that which is uſed among the Greeks. About 
3000 barrcls are annually made, each barrel weighing 
| about 158 lb. avoirdupois. | 
Such Greeks as purchaſe the wine in the iſland pay 4 or 5 
per cent, duty of exportation, according to the will of the 
| cuſtomhouſe-officer : but the French pay only the half ; 

þ and the greater part of theſe wines are brought to Chios, 
) | Rhodes, and Napoli di Romania. 

= The oil of Samos is tolerably good ; but there are not above 
* 8 or 900 barrels gathered in a year, which weigh as much 
ſl as the barrels'of wine, and 11391b. of it are ſold for a 
crown. The Greeks pay 4 per cent. duty of exportation 
1 for this commodity, but the French only two. 
In this iſland there are uſually laden three barks of wheat 
every year for France; each bark containing 8 or goo 
meaſures, and each meaſure making 75 lb. 


They dry figs at Samos, but only for the uſe of the 


country; which are very white, and three or four times 
larger than thoſe of Marſeilles, but leſs delicate. 
Though the cheeſe of Samos is not of the beſt kind; 
yet a bark is laden therewith every year for France, 
and 100 Ib. coſt about gs. ſterling. 
This iſland may alſo furniſh to the amount of 400 quin- 
tals of peas, worth a crown per quintal, which pay 4 
per cent. duty of exportation. 
aſtly, it has ſome ſilk, honey, wax, ſcammony, wool, 
different boles, and emery. 
The ſilk is very beautiful, and is fold for about 4s. 
ſterling the pound. The trade thereof amounts to about 
6000 |. ſterling a year, and the commodity pays 4 per 
cent. duty of exportation. 
The honey is excellent, and 501b. of it ſold for 48. 10d. 
ſterling; the wax is about 5 d. ſterling the pound, and 
ſcarce more than 100 quintals of it are gathered in the 
whole iſland. | 
The ſcammony is not very good, being reddiſh, hard, 
and tough, therefore with ſome difficulty reduced to 
powder. It purges too violently, and is conſumed 
© moſtly in Natolia ; being ſcarce ever ſent into the Weſt, 
though it pays no duties. 
The French load there a bark with wool every year, giv- 
ing about 2d. ſterling for 3 1b. 2 oz. 
| Among the boles, that of the neighbourhood of Barvonda 
is in moſt eſteem ; being a kind of natural Mars ſaffron, 
of a deep red, very fine, and dry. 
Oker is very common in the iſland, and makes a pretty 
beautiful yellow when ſlightly tinged in the fire ; but be- 
comes of a red brown, when left there for any time. 
Near Carlovaſh is found another kind of bole, very black, 
and very fine; which is uſed for dying black thread for 
ſewing. | 
Santorini, is an iſland ſituated in 25 deg. 35 min. of E. 
| lon, and 36 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. being 35 miles in 
circumference ; but is properly a large rock of pumice- 
ſtone ; though its inhabitants, who are about 10,000 
Greeks, are very laborious, and great lovers of trade ; 
ſending their os wine, cotton, and linen, to the 
neighbouring iſlands. 
The wines have the colour of Rheniſh ; but are violent, 
and full of ſpirits. 
The cotton is dreſſed there like the vine, and the plant 
which produces it riſes in form of a ſhrub, much like 
gooſeberry-trees; however, it is the ſame ſpecies which 
botaniſts call cotton-herb, and which they diſtinguiſh 
from the ſhrub. 5 
The linens ate chiefly manufactured by the Latin and 
Greek nuns; being ſent to Candia, the Morea, and 
throughout all parts of ths Archipelago. 
Sitino, has ſome trade in corn, which paſſes for the beſt in 
the Archipelago. The French tartanes of Provence take 
away with them great quantities ; though the Turks 
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are not willing that their corn ſhould be tak 
them, and very often they place it among = 
merchandiſe for exportation ; but, for a little — 
officers ſnut their eyes, and their cargoes are — e 
in the night- time. |; | Mpleteq 
The other commodities of Sikino are wine ang | 
cottons; as alſo figs, which ute excellent when fret, du 
not ſo when dry, becauſe they are heated in an . bi 
keep them from worms: yen ty 
The French have a conſul upon this iſland. 
Siphanto, is about 6 miles from Milo; and 
ties brought from it are oil, capers, ſilk 
figs, honey, and wax. N n. 
The ifland alſo produces cotton in great quantities; 
it is entirely conſumed in their own manufaQures, * 
The cloths are of two forts; the ſhamite, which i 
tirely plain; and the dimity, which is croſſed . but 
latter is the more beautiful, and ſells beſt. = 
The ſilk is good, but in no great quantity. 
Skiros, has ſome trade in wheat, barley, wine, and 
The French load ſome barks with barley and — 
the wines are ſent to the neighbouring iſlands, and z 
ſold for about a crown a barrel; 100 quintals are — 
gathered of wax; and it has alſo excellent checſe. 
Syra, has ſome excellent wheat, but in no great quay 
tity ; a great deal of barley, and wine, with figs, olive, 
and cotton. 
Thermia, has a trade in ſilk, worth about 48. 64. f. 
ling the pound, and ſometimes 1200 Ib. are pathered l 
a Year. 
1 alſo wine, honey, wax, wool, and cotton; d 
which laſt ſeveral cloths are made, particularly a kind d 
very pretty yellow gauze, with which the women f thi 
iſland make veils for the covering of their heads, 
The French keep a conſul in this iſland. 
Zia, has wheat, barley, wine, figs, and ſilk. 
The filks of Zia are of a pretty good quality; ai 
ſome authors aſſert, that ſilk ſtuffs were firft invented 
in this iſland 3 though M. "Tournefort, in his track df 
the Levant, pretends that it is eaſy to demonſtrate tut 
= invention is due to the inhabitants of the iſand o 
os. 


the commod. 


Turky being thus happily ſituated in the centre of the eu- 
tinent, and the moſt fruitful countries, could not fail d 
engrofling a conſiderable ſhare of trade, if the peope 
were not ſo inactive and indolent, or the governmeat 
not ſo arbitrary. The Grand Signior, or Emperct d 
the Turks, is abſolute, and his throne hereditary ; 
leaſt, it is confined to one family; for though the ft 
ſaries, who are his guards, frequently depoſe their (oe 
reign, when he happens to be unſucceſcful, of his aum: 
ſtration does not pleaſe them, they uſually advance Is 
neareſt relation to the throne. : 
The Grand Signior exerciſes an unlimited authority 0 
the inhabitants of the ſeraglio, and his baſhaws, 
officers, as well as over his Chriſtian ſubjectz; but be 
Turkiſh gentlemen, who have no places or _ 
at court, enjoy their liberties and properties 2 fn 
if they lived under a limited monarchy, for "5 
no taxes to the government ; and if the Grand 2 
was to attempt to tax them, or change their 
he would run the hazard of being depoſed. | . 
The great officers of ſtate are the grand vizit, 0 7 8 
miniſter; the mufti, or high-prieſt; the v8 | | 
bench, who fit in the divans, or courts of arte 
doliſquiers, or chief juſtices of provinces ; the d. 
or vice-roys ; the baſhaws, or baſſas, who —" * 
of towns and diſtricts, under the beglerbeg; leuten 
achan, or governor of Conſtantinople, who — 
to the grand vizir in his abſence; the yur ö 
chamberlain, and others officers of the ere | 
aga, or general of the janiſſaries; and the cap 
or high-admiral. * ab in Tl 
There are no nobility or hereditary government” | yy 
for the baſhaws, and great officers of 2 "iis 
| cated in the ſeraglio ; being the chijares ons 
parents, taken by the Tartars in mw £ 
purchaſed by the merchants, many of w 
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this kind of trafic, However, the renegado Chriſtians 

ſometimes arrive at the higheſt employments in their 

fleets and armies 3 being better skilled in the arts of war 
d navigation than the Turks uſually are: but, as for 

"he native Turks, few of them are found in any great 
ts; it being of the children of Chriſtians, or rene- 
925 that their officers, both civil and military, are 
mpoſed, as well as the beſt part of their forces. 

The Turkiſh forces are very numerous ; but the greateſt 
© of them conſiſt of a kind of militia ; becauſe every 
atleman holds his lands by military tenures, and is ob- 

Foed to bring a certain number of ſoldiers into the field, 

i” proportion to the eſtate be poſſeſſes. However, they 

chiefly rely on their a ſtanding troops; which con- 

fiſts of ſpahics and janiſaries ; the former being the horſe- 
ads, conſiſting of about 15,000 men; and the latter 
are the foot-guards, conſiſting of about 20,000 3 who are 
educated in the ſeraglio, and trained up to arms from 
their infancy 3 though there are about 100,000 more, 
who procure themſelves to be regiſtered in this body, to 
enjoy the privileges of janiſaries, which are very great ; 
being ſubject to no juriſdiction but that of their aga, or 
ief commander. 

ck naval forces are not ſo conſiderable as _— be 

ged in ſuch extenſive dominions, ſituated on ſeveral 


| ſeas, and abounding in commodious harbours : but their 


neglecting navigation and foreign commerce, is the true 
reaſon why they can never find ſailors to man a great 
fleet, if they ſhould build one. g 

The Turks ſeldom ſail to diſtant countries, or viſit na- 
tions of a different faith: but the merchandiſe of the 
reſt of the world is carried to them in foreign bottoms ; 
and the produce and manufactures of Turky are exported 
in the ſame manner. "They reap little advantage by their 
commerce with Chriftendom, but what they get by the 
duties of import and export ; their home trade being 
carried on chiefly by their Chriſtian or Jewiſh ſubjects : 
for the Turks are above applying themſelves to any thing 
of this kind ; leaving traffic, and mechanical employments, 
to be managed by the deſpiſed Chriſtians, who contri- 
bute much more, by their labour and induſtry, to the 
ſupport of that empire, than the Turks themſelves, which 
may be one reaſon that their government indulges them 
in the free exerciſe of their religion. Indeed, there ſeem 
to be more Chriſtians in the Turkiſh empire than Maho- 
metans, eſpecially in their European territories ; who 
have alſo this happineſs, that they are never preſſed or 
forced into their armies, but left to follow their ſeveral 
occupations z while the Turkiſh gentlemen take the ho- 
nour of defending their country, and making foreign 
conqueſts, entirely on themſelves. 

The eſtabliſhed religion is the Mahometan, of the ſect of 
Omar, and ſubdivided into 100 other ſects: but all re- 
ligions are tolerated in Turky, where the Greek Chri- 
ſtians have 4 patriarchs, 19 archbiſhops, and 33 biſhops, 
"y_ rr, allowed churches for the celebration of divine 

orſhip. 

The revenues of the Grand Signior ariſe by the cuſtoms, 
the produce of the demeſne lands, and a kind of capita- 


uon. tax, impoſed on every ſubject of the empire, who 


is not of the Mahometan religion. Another branch of 
them ariſes by the annual tribute paid by the Crim Tar- 
tar, the princes of Moldavia and Walachia, the little re- 
public of Raguſa, and part of Mingrelia ; beſides half a 
million of money, -out of a million and a half which is 
"us annually in Egypt, comes into the royal treaſury, 
te reſt being laid out in paying the forces of that pro- 

vince. But all theſe are a trifle, in compariſon of the 
_ ſums which the Sultan continually extorts from his 
al and preat officers of ſtate, which paſs under the 
1 of preſents: he is alſo heir to all his officers and 
ob: rg who, after plundering whole provinces, are 
the # to leave all to the diſpoſal of their ſovereign when 
die; though, if they happen to be immoderately 


ric ö 5 5 
wy he ſometimes cuts them off in the prime of life, un- 
" Pretence of miſconduct. | | 


bo are of a Scythian or Tartarian original; be- 


own till the eighth century, when they came 
corgia, and plundered that country. In 
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844, they ſettled in Armenia Major : in the year 1006, 
the Turks, under Tangropilix, defeated the Perſian Sul- 
tan, took poſſeſſion of his country, and afterwards made 
a conſiderable progreſs in Leſſer Aſia; but, in 1 oo, an- 
other ſwarm of Scythians broke into Perſia, and reduced 
the Turks to a very low ebb : but Ottoman reſtored the 
Turkiſh nation to their former grandeur, making bim- 
ſelf maſter of the beſt part of Aſia Minor; on which 
account the empire obtained the name of Ottoman, and 
the preſent Grand Signior deduces his pedigree from this 
prince. The ſucceeding princes extended their poſſeſ- 
lion ; and Mahomet II. firnamed the Great, conquered 
the two empires of Conſtantinople and Trebiſond. in 1453 
and 1460, with 200 cities more, and was firſt ſtiled Em- 
peror of .the Turks; after which they extended their 
arms, and have been long very formidable to the Euro- 

an powers: but the Turkiſh empire ſeems now to be 
be in the decline; while the empire of Ruſſia is every 
day increaſing in ſtrength, ſo as to be a ſufficient check 
to any future attempts of the Turks againſt the Chriftian 
powers. 


Engliſh Tux K* company. In 1739 and 1740, the Turky 


company preſented two memorials to the ſecretary of 
ſtate, repreſenting, that the French imported at oy 
ſtantinople and Aleppo about 12, oco cloths yearly, about 
40 yards each ; and at each of theſe, places there had 
been for ſeveral years paſt large quantities of Engliſh 
cloth unſold, occaſioned by ſo large an importation of 
French cloth; particularly in February 17 39, about 5000 
Engliſh cloths remained at Scanderoon, above 4000 at 
Conftantinople, and at Smyrna above 3000. They alſo 
repreſented, that the French had obtained ſome advan- 
tages from the Porte; firſt, a reduction of their cuſtom 
upon cloth, from 40 to 30 dollars the bale of 20 pieces; 
ſecondly, a total abolition of the duty called meſſataria, 
which is two dollars, and 1-6th of a dollar, per bale of 
cloth, and one-half per cent. ad valorem upon all goods 
ſold by weight. Whereupon they obſerved, that thoſe 
advantages obtained by the French in Turky, with the 
great encouragement given them by their government, 
encreaſed their apprehenſions of not being able to cope 
with them in the cloth-trade, without aſſiſtance from the 
Britiſh government. 
Theſe papers being laid before the commiſſioners of the 
board of trade, they reported to the lords juſtices, that 
the company was under great diſadvantages on account 
of the French trade to Turky. That it was at a very 
high expence, to the amount of 8000 l. a year, in main- 
taining the ambaſſador his Majeſty ſends to the Porte, as 
well as conſuls, and other public officers in that country, 
which, in the preſent low condition of their trade, they 
were not able to ſupport, That the company appre- 
hended, if a bounty was to be allowed on the exporta- 
tion of cloth to the Levant, which might include Spain 
and Italy, and the duty on Turky ſilks and grograms 
lowered, it might be a means not only of relieving 
them in their preſent difficulties, but might enable them 
to continue- the expence of the public miniſters at the 
Porte, and to carry on this valuable branch of trade to 
advantage ; whereas it laboured under a large debt, con- 
tracted by the company, which they had no hope of pay- 
ing, while it continued in this drooping condition. But 
the commiſſioners obſerved, that they very much queſ- 
tioned whether the expedients the company propoſed were 
practicable; as alſo, that having aſked the merchants, 
whether it would not be for their ſervice, that his Ma- 
jeſty's ambaſſador: at the Porte ſhould be inſtructed to 
apply for the obtaining all the advantages granted to any 
other nation? they ſeemed to decline it, on account of 
the 3 of expence ſuch application muſt be attended 
with. 

The Engliſh commerce has been long declining in Turky, 
while the French have greatly advanced in this trade ; 
which occaſioned fome propoſals for the opening of this 


branch of commerce to the whole Britiſh nation: but the 


legiſlature thoyght proper to try another expedient for 
the revival of this ſinking branch of commerce, by paſ- 
ſing an act of parliament for a new regulation of the 
Turky company. 


The 
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The woollen cloths of England were better made, and 
cheaper, than thoſe of France; which made them in 
more eſteem among the Turks, to whom the Engliſh 


alſo carried great quantities of tin, lead, iron, pewter, 


jogwood, pepper, dry fiſh, ſugar, watches, toys, and 
gold and ſilver: but this does not ſeem, to be 10 much 
the caſe at preſent as it was formerly; though the Turky 
trade may always be extremely beneficial to Great 
Britain. 

The woollen manufacture has at all times been thought 
the greateſt haſis of the foreign trade of England; being 
the firſt ſpring of its dealings abroad, and is what, by its 
conſumption at home, as well as exportation, gives the 
greateſt employment to the poor of the nation ; for, in a 
great meaſure, it has been the foundation of the em- 
ployment the people have had for ſeveral years in the 
| ilken manufacture; and a trade for filk,,in exchange for 
the woollen manufactures of Great Britain, might be ſo 
happily ſettled, that one might promote the exports and 
vent of the other. It may be ſafely advanced, that the 
whole price of the encreaſe of the ſilken manufacture in 
England, from the worm to the mercer's ſhop, is paid to 


the product of the lands of England, and the labour of 


its people; admitting its manufacture, and native pro- 
duct, are only given in exchange for the raw and thrown 
ſilks imported from Turky, Italy, and the Eaſt Indies: 
therefore the Turky trade ſhould be diligently attended 
to, honeſtly conducted, and worthily promoted, 

This company was eſtabliſhed upon the footing of the 
company of Engliſh merchant-adventurers ; that is, it 
had no general fund, wherein the proprietors depoſited 
their ſhares, to carry on commerce; but the trade was 
ſo far free, that each aſſociate carried it on upon his 
own account; obſerving the regulations made by the 
company, and contributing occalionally ſome ſums, for 
the expences and common intereſt of the trade, ; 
This aſſociaiion commenced in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; which rendered the Engliſh commerce very flou— 
riſhing in all the ſea-port towns of the Levant, eſpecially 
at Smyrna and Conſtantinople ; though of late it has de- 
clined. | 

James I. confirmed the original charter in 1626, and 
added to it ſeveral new privileges. 

The troubles of England under Cromwel hurt ſeveral 
perſons in the government of this company, and intro- 
duced among the members a great number of perſons 
who had not the qualifications ſpecified by the charters of 


Elizabeth and James I. or who behaved not purſuant to 


the antient regulations; therefore Charles II. upon his 
reſtoration, took upon him to re-eſtabliſh this company 
in its primitive reputation, by granting another charter 
of the 2d of April 1662, which confirmed that of James I. 
and added ſeveral new articles. 

The number of merchants to compoſe the company was 
not determined; all thoſe poſſeſſed of neceſſary qualifica- 
tions being permitted to be members; yet there were ſel- 
dom leſs than 300, 

One of the beſt and moſt uſeful regulations of this com- 
pany was, not to allow the conſuls, nor even the ambaſ- 
{ador, to lay any impoſt on the veſſels and goods, under 
the pretext of Furkiſh extortion, or any other extraor- 
dinary expences : for, to avoid this diſorder, ſo often de- 
ſtructive to the commerce of other nations, the Engliſh 
company not only allowed penſions to the ambaſſador and 
conſuls ; but alſo to their principal officers, ſuch as the 
chaplain, the ſecretary, the interpreters, and the janiſa- 
ries; becauſe that theſe officers, upon no pretext what- 
ſoever, might impoſe no new ſum upon merchants, ſhips, 
or goods. | | 
The commerce carried on by the members of this com- 
pany, employs yearly between 20 and 25 ſhips, of 25 
or 30 guns each. „ 

The merchandiſes exported for the Levant are woollen 
cloths of all colours, ſerges, tin, lead, pepper, cochineal, 
and a great quantity of ſilver, which the ſhipping ſome- 
times take in as they paſs by Cadiz. N 
The returns are in raw fiiks, galls, ſpun goats-hair, 


woo!, cottons, Morocco leather, pot-aſhes, ſoap, ſeve- 


ral kinds of gums and medicinal drugs, 


nr 
It was formerly thought, that the trade of th; 
at Smyrna, Conſtantinople, and Scanderoon, yogi 
equal to that of the Indies; and that even. Aol na 
ſpects, it was more to the advantage of England, b 
it conſumed more Engliſh manuf-QAlires than the = 
which are almoſt all paid for in ready money, er, 
The parts reſerved for the company's commer 
the ſtates of Venice, the ſtate of Raguſa, all the & 
of the Grand Signior, and all the port-towns of " - 
vant and Mediterranean, exCept the ports upon . 01 
of France, Spain, and Italy. 5 
The penalty en:&ed againſt thoſe not members 
company, detected in cartying on a trade within the 
tent of its conceſſion, was 20 per cent. of the value 10 
merchandiſes with which they were laden. 2295 
But ſeveral complaints being made againſt this com 
an act of parliament was made in the 26th year of K ; 
George II. entitled, An act for regulating the trade * 
the Levant ſeas; which is as follows, 7; 


in ſome re. 


of the 


Whereas King James I. by his letters-pat f 
date the 14th day of Dee in the bird rr. 
reign, did grant to ſeveral perſons therein named, and n 
their ſons, and ſuch other as ſhould then after be admit 
ted, or made free, that they ſhould be one fellowſhip, 
and one body corporate or politic, by the name of The 
governor and company of merchants of England tradir 
into the Levant ſeas ; and, by the ſame nome, ſhout] 
have perpetual ſucceſſion; and did direct, that 4 pers 
ſons, ſubjects of the realm, being mere merchint 
which then were, or after the date of the aid letters-pa- 
tent, ſhould happen tobe under the age of 26 years, or 
not out of his or their apprenticeſhips, ſhould be admitted 
into the freedom of the ſaid company, if he or they 
ſhould demand the ſame within one year next after he Gr 
they ſhould attain the age of 26 years, or within one 
year after the end of his or their apprenticeſhips, and 
ſhould offer and pay to the ſaid governor and cempary, 
for his or their admittance, the ſum of 2; U; and dd 
further direct, that all perſons, ſubjects of this realm af 
England, being mere merchants, above the age cf 25 
years, ſhould be admitted into the freedom of the faid 
company, upon paying a fine of 50 l.; and did alſo d- 
rect, that all and every the ſons of ſuch as were, or ſhould 
be free of the ſaid company, and alfo all their appren- 
tices employed in that trade for the ſpace of three years, 
or upwards, within the limits of the ſaid letters-patent, 
ſhould, after the end of their apprenticeſhips, be admit- 
ted to the freedom of the ſaid company, on payment of 
the ſum of 20s. only. And whereas King Charles II. by 
his letters-patent, bearing date the 2d Jay of April, in 
the 13th year of his reign, did ratify and confirm the 
ſaid letters patent of King James I. ; and did further d- 
rect, that no perſon reſiding within 20 miles of the city 
of London, ſhould be admitted into the freedom of the 
ſaid company, or have any benefit of the privilege 
thereof, unleſs he be made free of the ſeid city, And 
whereas the trade into the Levant ſeas has very much 
decreaſed, and the taking of leſs fines for the admiſhon 
of perſons into the freedom of the ſaid compan's and 
the not reſtraining the freedom thereof to mere met- 
chants, and to ſuch perſons as, reſiding within 20 miles 
of the city of London, are free of the ſaid city and the 
ſecuring to all perſons admitted into the ſaid companhs 
the liberty of exporting, at all times hereafter, alſo 
of goods and merchandiſes, not prohibited by law os 
exported, to any port or place within the limits of 2 
letters-patent, from what parts of Great Britain, 4 A 
what time, and in what quantity, and on board * 
ſhips, navigated according to law, they ſhell respekt! 
think proper; and alſo of importing, in the like malle? 
from any port or place within the limits of the ſal a 
ters-patent, raw ſilk, or any other goods 0! r 
dities purchaſed within the ſaid limits, not prohibit 7 
law to be imported, are the moſt probable mear? a 
covering and extending the ſaid trade, for the bene 


this nation: it was therefore enacted, that from 12 
ter the 24th day of June 1754, every ſubject ; of met: 
Britain, deſiring admiſſion into the ſaid compar) chants 

wat | 


aA to be exported 
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| nd trading into the Levant ſeas, com- 
r ud . bs th name of the Turky com- 
nent" upon requeſt for that purpoſe, made by him- 
pany's an other perſon in his behalf, to the governor, 
＋ ach ene of the ſaid company for the time 
22 admitted into the ſaid company, within the 
Þ o days after ſuch requeſt ſhall be made, and 
al . uſe, and enjoy all the liberties, privileges, ju- 
— -yary franchiſes, power, and authorities, granted 
ln he ſaid company by the ſaid letters-patent, as large- 
4 cn and amply, to all intents, conſtructions, and 
ly, fully» ber of the ſaid any could 
ofes, as any member of the ſaid company could, 
4 may have, uſe, and enjoy the ſame, by virtue of 
mm patent; ſuch ſubject paying or tendering, 
the ſaid letters- patent; J 8 
cauſing to be paid or tendered, for ſuch his admiſſion, 
* the uſe of the ſaid company, the ſum of 201. and * 
ore; any thing in the ſaid letters- patent, or eicher 0 
1 to the contrary in any wiſe notwithſtanding. 
That from and after the 24th day of June 17 54, the fol- 
lowing oath, in lieu of the oath heretofore taken by per- 
ſons, upon thei: admiſſions to their freedom in the ſaid 
company) ſhall be taken by every perſon, upon his ad- 
miſſion to his freedom, either before the governor or 
deputy-governor of the ſaid company, or before two of 
his Majelty's juſtices of the peace, who are hereby re 
ſpectively impowered and required to adminiſter the ſaid 
oath z which juſtices are hereby required to certify, under 
their hands and ſeals, rg the * —_ was taken by 
on the ay o 
before us, two of his Mijeſly's juſtices of the peace in 
d for 
N You ſwear to be good, faithful, and true, to 
« qur ſovereign lord King George, his heirs and ſucceſ- 
« ſors z you ſhall be obedient and aſſiſtant to the gover- 
« nor, his deputy, and aſſiſtants, of the company of 
« merchants of England trading into the Levant ſeas, in 
« all lawful matters; you ſhall truly hold and keep to your 
« power, having no ſingular regard to yourlelf, to the 
e hurt and prejudice of the common weal of the faid 
company, all ſtatutes, acts, and ordinances, which 
* according to have been duly made, the grant of privi- 
te leges granted to the ſaid company, and conſiſtent with 
« an act of parliament made in the 26th year of the 
« reign of King George II. entitled, An act for enlarging 
* and regulating the trade into the Levant ſeas; the ſe- 
** crets of the ſaid company you ſhall not diſcloſe ; and, 
* it you ſhall know any perſon or perſons that intend 
* any hurt, harm, or prejudice, to our aforeſaid ſove- 
* reign lord the King's Majeſty, his heirs or ſucceſſors, 
* or to the ſaid company, or the privileges of the ſaid 
company, you ſhall give knowledge thereof to the 
** laid governor, deputy, or afliſtants, or to ſome of 
them, and you ſhall not colour or free any goods be- 
* longing to any one not free of the ſaid company. So 
* help you God.” | 
That from and after the ſaid -24th day of June 1754, it 
all and may be lawful to and ſor all and every perſon 
and perſons, being free of the ſaid company as afore- 
laid, ſeparately or jointly, to export, or cauſe to be ex- 
ported, from any port or place in Great Britain, to any 
port or place within the limits of the ſaid letters-patent, 
in any Britiſh or plantations-built ſhips, navigated accord- 
ng to law, at any time, and to any perſon or perſons 
vhatſoever, being freemen of the ſaid company, or ſons 
e apprentices of freemen, ſuch freemen ſons or appren- 


8 being bis Majeſty's Chriſtian ſubjects, ſo long as 


an perſon or perſons ſhall remain under, and ſubmit to, 


ie protection and dire 
conſuls reſpectively, 
ares, or merchandi 


ion of the Britiſh ambaſſador and 
for the time being, any goods, 
ſes whatſoever, not prohibited by 
_ and alſo to import, in like manner, 
N any p-it or place within the limits of the ſaid let- 
1 raw ilk, or any other goods, wares, or 
une purchaſed within the ſaid limits, not pro- 
** y law to be imported, upon paying or ſecuring 
1 Mag and other duties payable for the ſame, to 
"Sho * bis heirs and ſucceſlors, by virtue of any law 
1 * orce, or hereafter to be made; and, upon pay- 
5 ſuch impoſitions or ſums of money as ſhall be aſſeſſed 
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and charged upon all goods, wares, vr merchandiſcs, to 
be exported or imported as aforeſaid, or upon any ſh ps 
laden with the ſame; for defraying the neceſſaty expences 
of the ſaid company; any thing in the ſaid letters patents 
or either of them, or any ordinance, conſtitution, or 
bye-law of the ſaid company, made, or to be made; to 
the contrary in any wiſe notwithſtanding; 4 
Provided always, that the exportation of gold or ſilver, 
either in foreign coin or bullion, ſhll remain ſubject to 
the bye: laws ot the ſaid company, made or to be made 
in that behalf. 1 ds 

That it ſhall and may be lawful for the ſaid governor; or de- 
puty governor, and company, in general court aſſembled, 
to make ſuch rules, ordinances, or bye-laws, for the 
good government of the ſaid company, as the major part 
of the members preſent at ſuch general court ſhall think 
neceſſary; but no ſuch rule, ordinance, or bye law, ſhall 
be valid, or of any force or effect whatſoever, unleſs the 
ſame be confirmed at a ſubſcquent general court, to be held 
at leaſt one calendar month after the general court at 
which ſuch rule, ordinance, or bye-law, was made; and if 
any ſeven, or more, of the freemen of the ſaid company, 
ſhall think themſelves aggricved by any rule, ordinance, or 
bye-law, made, or to be made, it ſhall be lawful for 
them to preſent an appeal, in writing, agaiuſt the ſame, 
to the commiſtioners for trade and plantations, who are 
hereby empowered and required, with all convenient 
ſpeed, to hear ſuch appeal, and to approve or diſapprove 
ſuch rule, ordinance, or bye-law, and in ſuch manner as 
to them, or the major part of them preſent, ſhall appear 
fit and reaſonable; | 

Provided alſo, that in caſc any ſuch appeal ſhall be brought 
againſt any future rule, ordinance, or bye-law, to be 
made by the ſaid governor and company, ſuch appeal 
ſhall be brought within twelve calendar months after ſuch 
rule, ordinance, or-bye-law, ſhall be ſo made and con- 
firmed as aforeſaid ; and if any ſuch appeal ſhall be brought 
againſt any rule, ordinance, or bye-law of the ſaid com- 
pany now in force, ſuch appeal ſhall be brought within 
twelve calendar months after the ſaid 24th day of June 


I . . 
Provided alſo, that the perſons appealing againſt any ſuch 
rule, ordinance, or bye-law, ſhall, at the ſame time, 
give notice in writing of ſuch appeal, to the governorg 
deputy-governor, or ſecretary of the faid company for 
the time being, 

Provided nevertheleſs, that no ſuch rule, ordinance, or 
bye law, ſhall be of any greater or other force or vali- 
dity, than the ſame would or ought to have been if no 
ſuch appeal had been given by this act. 


Provided always, that wheuſoever any general court of 


the ſaid company ſhall be appointed to be held for the 
making of any rule, ordinanee, or bye-law, public no- 
tice thereof ſhall be given in the London Gazette, at 


leaſt 20 days before the time appointed for the holding 


of ſuch general court. 


Provided always, that all rules, orders, and regulations 
made for preventing infection, ſhall be and remain in full 
force and virtue, as if. this act had never paſſed. 

That no goods or merchandiſes liable to retain the in- 
fection of the plague, and coming from the Levant, 
without a clean bill of health, ſhall be landed in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland, or of the iſles of Guernſey, 
Jerſey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, unleſs it ſhall appear 
to the ſatisfaQion of his Majeſty, his heirs or ſucceſſors, 


or of his or their privy council, that the ſaid goods or 


merchandiſes have been ſufficiently opened and zired in 
the lazaretto of Malta, Ancona, Venice, Meſſina, Leg- 
horn, Genoa, and Matiſeilles, or one of them. 


Dutch Tuxkx, or Levant company. There is properly no 


Dutch Turky company ; but their commerce there is ſo 
conſiderable, and of ſuch importance to the republic, 
that the States- General thought it not unworthy of them 
to take it under their confideration, and eftabliſh ſoine 
regulations, Which all the Dutch traders are obliged to 


_ obſerve. | 


For the better obſerving theſe regulations, the ſtates have 


eſtabliſhed at Amſterdam a chamber of direction, com- 
poſed of ſix deputies arid a clerk, all metchants; whoy 
| 10 D uud 


n 


under the authority of burgo-maſters, take care of every 
thing that regards the navigation and commerce of the 

Mediterranean, eſpecially that which they carry on, with 
"__ profit and reputation, at Smyrna and Conſtanti- 
nople. | 

This company nominates the conſuls for the Levant 
ports ; though ſuch nomination muſt be confirmed by the 
ſtates. The company alſo aſcertains the number and 
force of the neceſſary convoys, for the ſecurity of the na- 
vigation of merchant - veſſels; it adjuſts the differences of 
traders ; and it has even a right, when neceſſary, to add 


new regulations, but not to have any force till confirmed 
by the ſtates. 


French TuR&y, or Levant campany, was eſtabliſhed for the © 


commerce of the ports of the Mediterranean, the coaſts 
and countries ſubject to the Grand Signior, and the coaſts 
of Barbary and Africa. 
Before this company exiſted, ſeveral mercantile affocia- 
tions, —— Marſeilles and Toulon, were entered 
upon for the Mediterranean trade; and ſome even ob- 
- tained letters patent for theſe ſocieties : but the moſt con- 
ſiderable of all was this company; which was eſtabliſhed 
in 1670, compoſed of 20 lent merchants of Paris, 
Lyons, and Marſeilles. 
Beſides the privileges contained in the edit of its eſta- 
bliſhment, the King, by a new arret, of the 18th of 
July the ſame year, added ſeveral others; as 10 livres 
for each piece of cloth ſent by the company to the Le- 
vant ; an exemption of the duties of importation and 
exportation, upon the proviſions and ammunition of its 
ſhips ; a loan from his Majeſty to the affociates of 200, ooo 
livres, without intereſt, for ſix years; as alſo, that the 
company's loſſes ſhould be repaired out of that ſum ; 
laſtly, ſeveral lucrative and honourable privileges for thoſe 
who had actions therein. | 
However, this company gradually loſt its credit and pri- 
vileges ; ſo that an arret of the council of ſtate, dated 
the 17th of November 1684, revoked the excluſive pri- 
vilege granted it of ſelling ſena imported from Cairo; 
but at laſt its conceſſion expired, which was not renewed ; 
and the Levant commerce remained free to all the traders 
of France; though under ſeveral excellent regulations, 
made at different times from 1669 to 174 
Genoeeje TURKY, or Levant company. The Genoeſe, in the 
year 1645, intended to trade to the Levant under their 
own flag; and projected a company, which was not 
eſtabliſhed till 20 years after. 
The traffic of pieces of 5 ſols had ſo well ſucceeded with 
the French, that the Genoeſe endeavoured to follow 
their example; which occaſioned the ruin of their trade, 
becauſe thoſe coined in Italy were either all ſpurious, or 
of a baſe alloy. 
To ſucceed in this project, they. formed a Levant com- 
pany in 1664; the Marquis Durazzo, one of the chief 
parties concerned in this new company, being commiſ- 
tioned to negotiate it at the Porte, where he went incog- 
nito with Count Leſly, ambaſſador extraordinary from 
the emperor. 
The Grand Vizir, who was irritated at that time againſt 
France, on account of the affront put upon him by the 
French in the battle of St. Gottard, and the paſſage of 
Raab, gave ſuch good encouragement to the Genoeſe, 
that the Marquis ſoon returned with two large Genoeſe 
ſhips, and appeared in public with the character of the 
Genoeſe ambaſſador. | 
As long as the Turks ſeemed to be enamoured of theſe 
pieces of 5 ſols, which ſerved not only as money, but alſo 
as an ornament for the Turkiſh and Greek women of 
the iſlands, the Genoeſe were ſomewhat proſperous 
in their affairs; but, upon the crying down of this 
money, which happzned in 1670, the company was ſo 
far hurt, that it has been in a languiſhing condition 
' ever ſince; a Genoeſe ſhip being ſcarcely ſeen in the 
port-towns of the Levant, though exerciſing a wretched 
kind of commerce. | 
Vienua TURKY company. This company commenced in 
1719 3 its object being the commerce that might be car- 
tied on in the ſtates of the Grand Signior, by the Da- 
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f 11 | ereby he 1. 
ted, among other privi y the augmentation of its 


ares, and each a4; 
value of 1000 florins, or 87 l. 108. n of the 


TURMERIC. A root, uſed by the d URS. - 
low colour. 7 F Vers, to give a el 
This drug is yellow, both within and wit 
hard, * petrified ; and not unlike, in 2 8 | 
to ginger. The leaves it produces are Jike h * 
white hellebore; its flowers riſe in form of 2 oy a 
ear; and its fruit rough, like new cheſnuts, It; -_ * 
chiefly from the Faſt | dies; 1 . 

y fro ndies; though the iſland of Mad; 
wor — 9 Ps 6 

ut it ſhould be choſe big, hard, reſinous 

and heavy. 5 2 rea, 
Some people have miſtakenly imagined there wa 2 
tive red turmeric z but their error was Owing to 1 
that the yellow root, as it grows old, turns brown, and 
when pulveriſed reddiſh. It is much uſed by gloven to 
dye their gloves, and alſo by the founders to pive a vol 
colour to braſs. The Indians uſe it to dye their * 
other food, of a yellow colour; from whence ſome cal 
it Indian ſaffron; but our dyers find it does not pire 
ſo ſteady a yellow as the luteola or weld; though it 
admirable to brighten and heighten the red colour; dye 
with cochineal or vermillion, as ſcarlets, See Dying, 

TURMERIC, is alſo uſed in medicine, by way of decoc- 
tion, infuſion, or powder, with other ingredients, in 
hypochondriac, leucophlegmatic, and cacheQical conſi- 
tutions ; being alſo a ſpecific in the jaundice and droph, 

TURNADO, or Tornado. A wind, which, on fone | 
coaſts, blows all night from the ſhore. 

TURNER. An artificer, who turns or makes ſeven 
curiofities, with a lathe, either in metal, bone, « 
wood. See Turning. | 

TURNERS company of London, was incorporated by letten- 
patent of the 2d of James I. dated the 12th of Jute 
1604, by the name of The maſter, wardens, and con- 
monalty of the art or myſtery de lez turners of La 
don. 
They are governed by a maſter, 2 wardens, and 24 i: 
ſiſtants: with a livery of 144 members, whole fine up 
on admiſſion is 81. They tranſact their affairs in 2 
convenient hall on College-hill, belonging to the con- 

any. 5 | 

TURNESOL, or Torneſel. The ſun- flower, or bebe 
trope; which is ſaid to fellow the motion of the ſun, ai 
to turn ſtill towards it. 5 
Some have imagined the ſun- flower of uſe in medicine; 
but its reputation that way is now out of efteem. I 
principal uſe is in dying; in order to which, its pu 5 
inſpiſſated, and prepared with calx and urine, in de 
cakes; uſed alſo with ſtarch inſtead of ſmalt. * 
The juice likewiſe furniſhes the colour, with - f 
people of Languedoc, and ſome other parts of rp 
where it grows, prepare what they call the = + 

| drafeux, or turneſol in rags ; the procels of whic k 
follows. The ſummits or tops of the plat 4 
thered in the beginning of Auguſt, are grou" 4 11 
not unlike our oil-mills ; then being put up in 8 
ſqueezed out with preſſes. When this e 128 
expoſed to the ſun about an hour, they 1 | ire we 
therein, and hang them out in the air " 3 ore! 
dried again ; when, moiſtening them for 3 fake 


weight of quic : 
the vapour of about 10 lb they lay them out? 


us ſent into = 


other liquors, and give them an crx er N 
Tne Dutch prepare a kind of urs + I f 


T UR 


is reaſon to think it a cheat, and to be the juice 

oy any he plant prepared after this manner, the 
3 being no plant of their growth. 

TURNING. A branch of ſculpture; being the art of 

. oval form in a lathe. 

Turning is performed by putting the ſubſtance to be 

turned upon two points, as an axis, and moving it about 

that axis; while an edge · tool, ſet ſteady to the outſide 

1 the ſubſtance, in A circumvolution thereof, cuts off 

g ts chat lie farther off the axis, and makes the 


r - , 
on * that ſubſtance concentric to the axis. The 
inrention of turning appears to be very antient. Some, 


; o honour to the age, will have it brought to 
2 67 moderns; but if what Pliny, and ſome 
other aatient authors relate, be true, that the antients 
ed thoſe precious vaſes, enriched with figures and or- 
naments in relievo, which we ſtill ſee in the cabinets of the 
curious, it muſt be owned, that all which has been added 
in theſe ages, mag but a poor amends for the manner 
ing among the antients. | 
CRN PIK k. A Ws ſet up acroſs the road, watched by 
an officer for the purpoſe, in order to ſtop travellers, 
coaches, and waggons, to take toll of them, towards re- 
pairing or keeping the roads paſſable, and in good re- 


turn 


TURPENTINE. A tranſparent ſort of reſin, flowing ei- 
ther naturally or by inciſion, from ſeveral unctuous and 
reſinous trees; as the terebinthus, larch, pine, and fir. 

See Rein. i ; 

We diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds of turpentine, as that of 
Chio, and that of Venice ; that of Bourdeaux, Cyprus, 
and Straſburg, The turpentine of Chio, ar Scio, which 
is the only genuine kind, and that which gives the deno- 
mination to all the reſt, is a whitiſh reſin, bordering a 
little on green; very Clear, and a little odoriferous, drawn 
by inciſion from a tree called terebinthus, very common 
in that iſland, as alſo in Cyprus, and ſome parts of 
France and Spain. 
The reſin muſt be choſen of a ſolid conſiſtence, almoſt 
without either taſte or ſmell, and not at all tenacious ; 
as this diſtinguiſhes it from the falſe turpentine of Venice, 

commonly ſubſtituted for it, which has a brisker ſmell, a 
bitter taſte, and ſticks much to the finger. This tur- 
pentine of Chio is indiſputably the beſt ; but its ſcarcity 
occaſions it to be little in uſe. The turpentine of Ve- 
nice is falſely ſo called ; for though there was a turpen- 
tine formerly brought from Venice, yet that now ſo called 
comes from Dauphine, and is liquid, of the conſiſtence 
of a thick ſyrup, whitiſh, and flows either ſpontan- 
neouſly, or by inciſion, from the larch- tree, chiefly in the 
wood de Pilatze. That flowing naturally, called by the 
pealants dijon, is a kind of balſam not inferior in virtue to 
that of Peru; for which it is frequently ſubſtituted. 
That drawn by inciſion, after the tree has ceaſed to yield 
ſpontaneouſly, is of conſiderable uſe in ſeveral arts ; and 
it is even of this that varniſh is chiefly made. 

It muſt be choſen white, and tranſparent, and care be 
taken that it has not been counterfeited with oil of tur- 
pentine, | 
The turpentine of Bourdeaux is white, and thick as ho- 
ney; but does not ooze from the tree in the manner 
t is ſent to us; being properly a compoſition, wherein, 
among other ingredients, is a white, hard ſort of reſin 
called galipot. . 

he turpentine of Straſburgh, the produce of the abies, 
or ſilver fir, is that moſt commonly uſed among vs, and 
15 preferred by our people-to that of Venice, from which 
it s diſtinguiſhed by its green hue, fragrant ſmell, and 
Citron flavour. | 
The uſes of turpentine in medicine are innumerable. It 
E 2 great vulnerary, very detergent, and as ſuch is pre- 
cribed in abſceſſes and ulcerations. 


trations, and as ſuch is preſcribed in diſeaſes of the lungs 


reaſt ; but it is moſt remarkable for clearing the uri- 


nary paſſages, and as ſuch preſcribed in obſtructions of the 
04.75 and gonorrhœas. | 


UXPENTINE, There are two kinds of oils drawn 


2 


hard bodies, as braſs, ivory, and wood, into 


It promotes expec- 


' Tiers, 
ter, of a ſtrong penetrating ſmell, and very inflam- 


T YL 
from turpentine by diſtillation, the firſt white, the ſecond 
red, both eſteemed as balſams proper for the cure of 
wounds and chilb.ins ; but they ate fa little uſed among 
us, that it is difficult to procure either of them. What 
is commonly ſold under the name of oil of turpentine, or 
ethereal oil, is only a diſtillation of the reſinous juice of 
the tree as it is gathered, and is uſed with ſucceſs in the 


curing of green wounds; as alſo by the painters and far- 
To be good, it muſt be clear, and white as wa- 


mable. 


TURPETH. See Turbith. 

TURQUOIS. See Turcois. 

TUSCANY. See Tal. . 
TUTTY. A kind of metallic ſoot, thrown off from 


braſs in the furnace, and formed into concave flakes of 
different ſizes and thickneſs ; very hard, greyiſh, and full 
of little protuberant grains, as big as pins heads ; being 
found adhering to rolls of earth, ſuſpended for that pur- 
poſe over the furnaces of the founders in braſs, to re- 
ceive the fumes of the melted metal. | 

Tutty is now brought chiefly from Germany ; though 


_ antiently it came from Alexandria, To prepare it tor 


uſe, they heat it red hot three times in a crucible, among 
burning coals, and quench it as often in roſe- water; then 
they grind it on a porphyry ſtone, mixing it with as 


much roſe- water, or plantain-water, as is neceſſary, till 


it is brought to a very fine powder; after which they 
make it up into little troches, and thus dry it. 
Tutty is very deficcative, whoſe principal uſe is in diſ- 


eaſes of the eyes, particularly inflammations; in order 


T 
E 
T 


to which it is to be diluted with roſe-water or plantain- 
water, and applied in form of a collyrium. 

Some alſo ale it incorporated with hog's latd, or freſh 
butter, in the form of an unguent. 

WEEZERS. A curious toy, in the nature of a pair 
of ſciſſars, or nippers. 

WINE. A particular ſort of ſmall packt. , very 
ſtrong, and ſmooth. : 
WIST. A fort of manufacture uſed by taylors 


TYDORE. One of the Molucca iſlands. See Molucca 


iſlands. 


TYLE, or Tile, in building. A fort of thin, fadtitious, 


houſes, 


laminated ſtone, uſed in the roofs of houſes; or, more 
properly, a kind of fat, clayey earth, knodden, and 
moulded of a juſt thickneſs, dried, and burnt in a kiln, 
like a brick, and uſed in the covering and paving of 
See Brick, | | 

Tyles are made of better earth than bricks, and ſomething 
near a-kin to the potters earth. According to the ſtatute 
of the 17th of Edward IV. the earth for tyles ſhould be 
Caſt up before the 1ſt of November, ſhired and turned 
before the iſt of February, and not made into tyles be- 
fore the 1ſt of March, and ſhould likewiſe be tried and 
ſevered from ſtones, marle, and chalk. 

As to the applying of tyles, ſome lay them dry, as they 
come from the kiln, without mortar, or any thing elſe ; 
others lay them in a kind of mortar, made of loam and 
horſe-dung ; but in ſome parts, as in Kent, they lay them 
in moſs. | | 

There are various kinds of tyles, for the various occa- 
ſions of building ; ſuch as plain, thack, ridge, roof, 
creaſe, gutter, pan, crooked, Flemiſh, corner, hip, 


dorman, dormar, ſcallop, aſtragal, traverſe, paving, and 


Dutch tyles. 


Plain or thack TyYLEs, are thoſe in ordinary uſe for the 


covering of houſes ; being ſqueezed flat, while yet 
ſoft in'a mould, and are of an oblong figure; and, by 
the ſtatute of the 17th Edward IV. ſhould be 101 
inches long, 64 broad, and half an inch and half a quar- 
ter thick; but theſe dimenſions are not over- ſtrictly 
kept to. 


Ridge, ro, or creaſe TyLEs, are thoſe uſed to cover the 


ridges of houſes ; being made circular, breadth-wiſe, like 
a half cylinder. "Theſe are what Pliny calls /atercul;, and 
are by ſtatute to be 13 inches long, and of the ſame 
thickneſs with the plain tyles. 


Hip, or corner T YLEs, are thoſe which lie on the hips or 


cornets 


TYL 


corners of roofs. As to form, they are firſt made flat, 


like plain tyles; but of a quadrangular figure, whoſe two _ 


ſides are right lines, and two ends, arches of circles, one 
end being a little concave, and the other convex ; the 
convex end to be about ſeven times as broad as the con- 
cave end; ſo that they would be triangular, but that one 
corner is taken off; then, before they are burnt, they are 
bent on a mould, breadth-wiſe, like ridgetyles, and have 
a hole at their narrow end, to nail them on by, being 
laid with the narrow end upwards. By ſtatute, they are 
to be 10 inches long, and of a convenient breadth and 
thickneſs. 
Gutter TyLEs, are thoſe which lie in gutters or valleys in 
croſs-buildings. They are made like corner-tyles, only 
the corners of the broad end are turned back again with 
two wings; and having no holes in them, they are laid 
with the broad end upwards without any nailing. They 
are made in the ſame mould as corner-tyles, and have 
the ſame dimenſions on the convex fide ; their wings be- 
ing 4 inches broad, and 8 long. 
Pan, crooked, or Flemiſh 'T'yLEs, are uſed in covering of 
ſheds, lean-to's, and all kinds of flat-roofed build.ngs. 
They are in form of an oblong parallelogram, as plain 
tyles ; but are bent breadth-wiſe forwards and backwards, 
in form of an S; only one of the arches is at leaſt three 
times bigger than the other; which biggeſt arch is al- 
ways laid uppermoſt, and the leſſer arch of another tyle, 
lies over the edge of the great arch of the former, 
They have no holes for pins, but hang on the laths by a 
knot of their own earth. They are uſually 144 inches 
long, and 105% broad. By the 12th of George I. they are 


to be when burnt not leſs than 135 inches long, 9 


wide, and + of an inch thick. : 
Derman, or dormar TyLEs, conſiſt of a plain tyle, and a 
triangular piece of a plain one, ſtanding up at right angles, 
to one ſide of the plain tyle, and ſwept with an arch of 
a circle from the other end, which terminates in a point. 
Of theſe tyles there are two kinds ; the triangular piece, 
in ſome ſtanding on the right, in others on the left ſide of 
the plain tyle : and of each of theſe, again, there are two 
kinds; ſome having a whole plain tyle, others but half a 
plain tyle; but in them all the plain tyles have two holes 
for the pins, at that end where the broad end of the 
triangular piece lands. | 
Their uſe is to be laid in gutters, betwixt the roof and 
cheeks or ſides of the dormars, the plain part lying on 
the roof, and the triangular part ſtanding perpendicu- 
larly by the cheek of the dormar. "They are of excel- 
lent uſe to keep out the rain in thoſe places, and yet per- 
haps are not any where known but in Suſſex, The di- 


menſions of the plain tyle part, are the ſame as thoſe of 


Traverſe TYLEs, are a kind of irregular 


Fl:miſh, or Dutch TyLESs, are of two kinds 


| paces, painted with antique figures, 


TYLER. An artihcer, 


N 
W yu 
7% 
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the plain tyle; and the triangular part is of th 
length, though its breadth at one end is - 10 e lime 
at the other nothing. | GB, ard 


Scallop, or aftragal TVLES, are a kind of ir 


tyles, only their lower ends are in form 72 pan 
which is a ſemi-circle, with a ſquare on each fide . 
are uſed in ſome places for weather- ty ling. 83 


plain tyles, har. 
he lower Corners 


ken end u 
PWar 
cannot hang, G, 


ing the pin · holes broke out, or one of t 
broke off. They are laid with the bro 
upon rafters, where the pinned tyles 


» tient ang 


Ney-foot four. 
and frequently wi 
poſtures of ſoldiers ; ſome with compartments, and (, 


times with moreſque devices; but came much i, 
both as to the deſign and colours, of the modern * 
The modern Flemiſh tyles are commonly uſed lasers 
up in the jaumbs of chimneys, inſtead . 


of chi 
ner-ſtones. Theſe are better glazed ; and 8 
painted, for ſome are only white, much better performed 


than the antient ones; but both kinds ſeem to be made 
of the ſame whitiſh clay as our white glazed earthen 
ware, The antient ones are five inches and 3 varter 
ſquare, and about three quarters of an inch thick; the 
modern ones,” {1x inches and half ſquare, and three hay 
ters of an inch thick. 


modern, The antient were uſed for chim 


who covers the roofs of houſ 
with tyles made of baked earth, commonly flat; b. 


ſometimes ſquare, ſometimes parallelogrammic, aud 


otherwiſe, for the purpoſe of pavements, or the ſides df 
chimneys, gutters, and ridges of houſes, 


TyLzRs and bricklayers company of London, though it ap- 


pears to be of conſiderable ſtanding, yet was not incur- 
rated till the time of Queen Elizabeth ; who, by her 
etters-patent, dated the 3d of Auguſt 1568, incorps- | 
rated them by the title of The maſter and keepers, o * 
wardens, of the ſociety of freemen of the myſtery or at 
of tylers and bricklayers of London. 
This company conſiſts of a maſter, 2 wardens, 38 1. 
ſiſtants, and 103 liverymen ; who, on admiſſion, pay 
fine of 121. ; and have a handſome hall in a court in 
Leadenhall ſtreet, where they tranſa& their affairs. 


TYMFE. A ſmall Poliſh coin, worth about 3d. ſter- 


ling. 


TYPOGRAPHY. The art of printing. 
TYRE. A port-town of Phenicia, in Aſiatic Turky, 


ſituated in 36 deg, of E. lon. and 32 deg. 32 min. of N. 
lat. on the coaſt of the Levant, 60 miles S. W. of Dr 
maſcus ; antiently the capital of Phenicia, and enjoyed the 
moſt extenſive traffic of any town in the world. 


VAL 
ADA. A port-town of Italy, in the dukedom 
of Tuſcany, lying in 10 deg. 20 min, of E. 
Jon. and 43 deg. 17 min. of N. lat. on the 
Tuſcan ſea, 10 miles S. of Leghorn, 
Yapo. A port-town of Genoa in Italy, 
| Hing in 9 deg, 8 min. of E. lon. and 44 deg, 16 min. of 
N. hat. 3 miles W. of Savona, and 36 miles 8. W. of 
Genoa city. , : 
vaHATS. A ſhrub growing in the iſland of Madagaſcar, 
whofe root is good for dying. | > 
For uſing this root, the bark is ſtripped off, which is the 
part for yielding the colour; and, after baving re- 
duced a part of it into aſhes, wherewith a kind of lixivium 
is made, the reſerved part of the bark is ſet to boil in this 
lixivium, together with the materials to be dyed ; but 
care muſt be taken that the fire is not too briſk, The co- 
Jour produced by this dye is a beautiful flame colour; or 
bright yellow, by adding alittle citron juice. ay 
VAKIE. The Perſtan ounce, equal to the ounce avoir- 
dupoiſe. See Batman. ; ; Hank 
VAL. A (mall weight uſed in the Eaſt Indies, for weigh- 
ing piaſters, of eight rials. Each rial ſhould weigh 73 
vals; otherwiſe the vender muſt ſupply what is wanting. 
The val is alſo uſed for gold ducats, which are to weigh 
9 vals, and & of a carat, Indian weight: the vender 
being obliged to make up what is deficient, : 
VALERIAN. A plant, whoſe root is of conſiderable uſe 
in medicine; being thus called, according to ſome, from 
one Valerius, who firſt brought it into uſe ; and, ac- 
cording to others, from valere, to be of great virtue. 
There are various kinds of valerian ; but thoſe chiefly in 
uſe, are the large garden valerian, called, by Dioſcorides, 
pbu, feli _— and the valeriana fylveflris, or great 
wild valenan.' e former is an ingredient in Venice 
treacle : its chief uſe is in diſorders of the nerves; in 
which reſpect, however, it is held inferior to the latter. 
The wild valerian is warm and aromatic; but ſomewhat 
of a fetid ſcent: its efficacy as a ſudorific, is ſupported 
«4 the teſtimony of both ancient and modern practice. 
VALLERY, St. A 


of Picardy, Gated on the Eaſt channel, 45 miles N. of 


ouen. | 


VALONA. . A port town of Albania, in European Turky, 
ſituated in 20 deg. 1 min. of E. lon. and 41 deg. 6 min. 
of N. lat. on a fine bay of the gulph of Venice, 40 miles 
8. of Durazzs, DOD! 

VALPARISA. A port-town of Chili in South America, 
lving in 77 deg. of W. lon. and 33 deg, of S. lat. on 

a. coaſt of the Pacific ocean, 50 miles N. of St. Jago. 

„e, > commerce, the price or worth of any thing. 

e VaLus, denotes the proper, real, and effective 
worth of any thing ; being uſed chiefly with regard to 
money; the popular value whereof may be raiſed and 
lowered at the pleaſure of the prince: but its real, or 
ntrinke value, depending wholly on its weight and fine- 
nels, is not at all affected by the ſtamp or impreſſion there- 
- bee Money, and Coin. 

a 8 generally on the foot of this intrinſic value, that 
= are received in foreign countries; tho”, in the 
PIaces where they are coined, and where the ſovereign 
oy makes them current, they generally paſs for much 
mY m good meaſure, on the difference of thoſe two 
in * one of which is almoſt arbitrary, and the other 
1 ſort natural, that the difference of exchanges de- 
whit? and thoſe ftill riſing and falling, as the rate at 
5uſ * Ipecies is current, comes nearer or farther off the 
ogg of the metal of which it conſiſts. See Ex- 
ALUE, in t; 

* — of exchange, is uſed to ſignify the nature 

* i. ready money, merchandiſes, bills, and 


| s given in a ki | 
Preified in he 132 in a kind of exchange from the ſum 


ben — different manners of 


e; ingujth four kinds of bills of exchange. The 
* larry * received, ſimply and purely, which com- 
ads all Kinds of value; the ſecond, value received in 


expreſſing this value, 


V. 


port- town of France, in the province 


VAR 


money, or merchandiſe; the third, value of myſelf ; and 
the fourth, value underſtood. The firſt is dangerous, 
and the fourth but little uſed : accordingly, to have the 
value well expreſſed, and to prevent the ill conſequences 
of overſights therein, it is well provided by the French 
ordnance of 1673, that bills of exchange ſhail contain 
the name of the perſon to whom the contained ſum is to 
be paid; the time of payment; the name of him who 
has given the value ; and whether it was received in 
money, merchandiſe, or other effects. See Exchange. 

VANEERING. See Ventering. | 

VANILLA. A latle black ſeed, growing in longiſh pods, 
in Spaniſh America, uſed in the Weſt Indies, France, and 
Spain, as a principal ingredient in the compoſition of 
chocolate; to give it ſtrength and an agreeable flavour. 
The pod of the vanilla is about half a foot in length, and 
as thick as a child's little finger. The plant producing it 
has middling fized leaves ſprouting from the knots of its 
ſtalk, which is weak, and about 12 or 15 feet in height; 
ſo that it has an occaſion for a prop like hops, or French 
beans, The pods are firſt green, afterwards yellow, and 
laſtly brown when ripe. In their perfect maturity, they 
are filled with a ſweet juice, of a very agreeable ſmell; 
in which their ſeed is almoſt imperceptible. 

The pods of vanilla ſhould be choſen plump, long, odo- 
rous, heavy, without wrinkles, fat, ſupple, and the ſeed 
black, and gloſſy. See Chocolate. 

VARENNE. A corn meaſure uſed in ſome parts of Savoy, 

weighing about 30 lb. avoirdupoiſe. 

VARI. A weight uſed by the inhabitants of Madagaſcar, 
weighing about half a dram avoirdupoiſe. 

VARIABLE winds. See Wind. 

VARIATION, in geography and navigation, a term ap- 
plied to the deviation of the magnetical needle, or com- 
paſs, from the true north point, towards either eaſt or 
weſt ; called alſo the declination. 

The variation or declination of the needle, is properly de- 
fined, the angle which a magnetical needle, ſuſpended at 
liberty, makes with a meridian line on a horizontal 
plane ; or an arch of the horizon, comprehended between 
the true and the magnetical meridian. 

In the ſea-language, the variation is uſually called north- 
eaſting, or north- weſting. See Compaſs, and Needle. 
All magnetic bodies are found to range themſelves in 
ſome ſort to the meridian ; but it is rare they fall in pre- 
ciſely with it: in one place, they decline from the north 
to the eaſt; and in another, on the contrary, from the 
north to the weſt, and from the ſouth to the eaſt ; and 
that too differently, at different times. | 
Various are the hypotheſes framed to account for this ex- 
traordinary phenomenon : but it is neceſſary only to men- 
tion ſome of the later and more probable. The firſt is 
that of Gilbert, which is followed by Cabeus: their no- 
tion was, that it is the earth or land which draws the 
needle out of its meridional direction; and hence they 
argued, that the needle varied more or leſs, as it was 
more or leſs diſtant from any great continent: conſe- 
quently, that if it was placed in the middle of an ocean, 
equally diſtant from equal tracts of land, on each fide, 
eaſtward and weſtward, it would not decline to the one 

- or the other; but point juſtly north and ſouth. Thus, 
in the Azores iſlands, which are equally diſtant from 
Africa on the eaſt, and America on the weſt, there is, in 
effect, found no variation; but as from the Azores you 
ſail towards Africa, the needle begins to decline from the 
north to the eaſt ; and that ſtill more and more till you 
reach the ſhore. If you ſtill proceed eaſtward, the de- 
clination gradually diminiſhes again, by reafon of the land 
left behind on the weſt, which continues to draw the 
needle : the ſame holds till you arrive at a place where 
there are equal tracts of land on each fide, and there, 
again, there is no variation, The obſervations of our 


mariners in their Eaſt India voyages, ſeem to confirm 
this ſyſtem : as they proceed towards the Cape of Good 
Hope, the variation is ſtill eaſtward ; at length, arriving 
at the Cape de las Aguillas, that is, of the needles, the 
into two equal parts, 
| there 


meridian line, then, dividing Africa 
| 10 E | 
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there is no variation at all: but, as they proceed farther, 
and leave the African coaſts on the weſt, the variation 
becomes weſtward, However,| the law does not hold 


univerſally ; for, in effect, a great number of obſervations 
of variations in various parts, made and collected by Dr. 


Halley, overturn the whole theory. Others, therefore, 


have recourſe to the frame and compages of the earth, 
conſidered as interwoven with rocks and ſhelves z which 
being generally found to run towards the poles, the needle 
comes to have a general tendency that way ; but which 
ſeldom going perfectly in the direction of the meridian, 
the needle, of conſequence, has commonly a variation. 

Others hold, various parts of the earth have various de- 
grees of the magnetic virtue ; as ſome are more inter- 
mixed with heterogeneous matters, which prevent the 
free action, or effect thereof, than others. Others a- 
ſcribe all to magnetic rocks, and iron mines, which, af- 
fording more of the magnetic matter than other parts, 


draw the needle more. 


Laſtly, others imagine earthquakes or high tides to have 


diſturbed and diſlocated ſeveral conſiderate 
; earth,and ſo changed the magnetic axis of the globe 


tion, that is, the continual change of the declination, ; 


. dantly ,evince, is not accountable for on 
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party of the 


originally was the ſame with the axis of the lobe ind 


But ſtill that great phænomen, the variation of * All 

aria. 
and the ſame place, which the modern obſervations = 
foundations ; nor even conſtant with them, "Dr pot 
therefore, gives us a new ſyſtem ; the reſult of a * ley, 
ber of obſervations z and even of a great number num. 
made, at the public expence, on this very account 
light that excellent author has let into this obſc 2% 


of natural hiſtory, is very great; and the conte, bat 
thereof in navigation, very conſiderable. To which 
be added, that he has reduced the divers variations of 4... 


places to a preciſe rule or order, which befo * 


all precarious and arbitrary. His theory, th 
. require a more ample detail. The oberg — 
on, as laid down in the Philoſophical TranſRions, - 


as follow. 


Obſervations of the Variation of the Needle, in divers P laces, and at divers Times, 


Names of places. Longitude from | Latitude. Year of] Variation | 
| London. Obſer y. obſerved. 
| Deg. Min. Deg. Min, Deg. Min, 
London - - "Þ 0 51 32 N. 1580 [11 15 E. 
ä 1622 6 oF, 
1 J 1634 } 4 5. 
19 | | . 1672 2 30 W. 
I — o - & 9 . 40 } 0 
Paris 2 25 E er” 3 > „ 3 l 
a on 1 1681 |} 2 30 W. 
Uraniburg - - | 12 OE | 55 $54 N. : 1672 | 2 35 W. 
Copenhagen - a - 12 % 1.592 460 1649 1 30 E. 
Dantai ck - „ 19 © FE. 54 23 N. 1679 7 o W. 
Montpelier - - . 1 2 1 10 W. 
Bret - - % 48 23 N. 1680 1 45 W. 
Rome 5 - W 41 50 N. 1681 | 5 o W. 
Bayonne — - - x 20 W. 43-30 N. _ i 20 W. 
Hudſon's bay - - 79 40 W. 51 ON. — 7 19 15 = 
In Hudſon's ſtreights - - 489  @&'W; 61 N. T 616 29 30 W 
In Baffin's bay, at Sir Thomas Smith's found 80 © W. 78 oN. 291 7 © w. 
At ſea - * a nne N. 1682 [ 5 30 — 
At ſea — — — =: W. 43 50 ag 2 1682 5 30 E. 
At ſea = - of: 42 O W. 21 ON. 1678 0 40 - 
Cape St. Auguſtine - = . 35 30 W. 8 os. . $5: 
At ſea, off the mouth of R. Plata 53 O W. 39 30 8. 1070 | 20 30 E. 
Cape Frio - - - 41 10 W. 22 40 8. 1670 12 10 E. 
Eaſt entrance of Magellan fireights - 68 O W. 52 30 8. 1670 17 4 5 
Weſt entrance 1 vs o&W; 53 08. 1070 14 : F. 
Baldivia - — + BS. = | 49 — 1 22 2 W. 
Cape Aguillas = - x6 30 E. 34 5 = > of 
At fea =» . K 1 E „% 8 75 0 
At ſea : REELS 20 oW, | 34 5. | 675 | 1 30 f. 
At ſea - - — In 9.975, 24 8. 1675 10 15 F. 
St. Helena - ” We 6 30e W. 26 : © S. 175 0 * F. 
I. Aſcenſion — - — 14 30 W. e wh I 30 W. 
ohanna - - - 44 O E. 12 15 8. 1075 13 0 W. 
onbaſa 25 - - „ 1 1675 1 o W. 
Zocatra 1 — 36 oO E. 12 30 N. T 074 17 o W. 
Aden, in the mouth of the Red ſea = 47 3o E. 13 ON. 1874 — 30 W. 
Diego Roiz - - — 1 0 . 20 o8. 107 6 2 30 W. 
XC„„„ — 64 30 E. o O 167 4 17 S W. 
4 SE RE IO. 55 oO E. 27 08. my 7 o W. 
Bombay 7 5 72 30 E. E 
C. Comorin — — — — 3 8 15 N. 1680 8 20 W. 
Ballaſore - - - 87 o E. 21 30 N. 1 = 9 10 W. 
Fort St. George "fe - - 8 o E. 13: 15 N. 16 6 3 10 W. 
Weſt point of ava - 8 104 o E. 6 408. I * 27 30 W. 
At ſea — — - * 38 OK. 39 © 9. 3 23 30 W, 
I. of St. Paul - " ar ks 72 0 KE. 38 05S. {44 AE. Rp 
At Van Diemen's - - 142 o E. 42 25 S. | on 9 o E. 
At New Zealand — - — 190. 0: 40 50 8. = H 8 40 E. 
At three King iſle in New Zealand = x69 30 E. $4 33 8. 4-4 812 6 20 E. 
I. of Rotterdam, in the South ſea " 00 20 15 8. a "44 8 45 E. 
On the coaſt of New Guinea — 149 o E. 4 30 8. _ 5 30 E. 
At the weſt point of New Guinea 2080 SK -4 o 26 8. 1043 fue 
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ions, the learned author gathers, firſt, 
From — — 1 the variation at this time is 
. 0 . in the eaſtern parts thereof than the 
_ increaſing that way. 2. That on the coaſts of 
he variation is weſterly; increaſing all the way 
o northerly along the coaſt; ſo as to be above 20 
* Newfoundland; nearly 30 deg. in Hudſon's ſtraits, 
' ' £17 deg. in Baffin's bay: and that as you 
ot leſs than 57 deg r 

2 unt from this coaſt, the variation diminiſhes, Hence 
* ues, ſomewhere between 3 and the north part 
372 erica there muſt be an eaſterly variation, or at 
El - variation. | 3+ That on the coaſt of Brazil _ 
is eaſt variation, increaſing as you go to the ſouthwar k 

{ as to be 12 degrees at Cape Frio, and 20 degrees 1 
half over againſt R. Plata; and thence filing ſouth welt- 
ecly, to the ſtreights of Magellan, it decreaſes 17 degrees, 
4 the weſt entrance about 14. 4. That eaſt ward 
of Brazil, this eaſterly variation decreaſes, ſo as to be 
very little at St. Helena and Aſcenſion, and to be quite 
gone, and the compaſs point true, about 18 degrees lon- 
gitude from the Cape of Good Hope. 5. That to the 
eaſtward of the aforeſaid places, a weſtward variation 
deg ns and governs in all the Indian ſea, riſing to 18 de- 
grees under the equator, about the meridian of the north- 
ern part of Madagaſcar; and 27 degrees and a half, 
in 39 degrees ſouth Jatitude, near the ſame meridian : 
eaſterly from thence, the weſt variation decreaſes, ſo as 
not to be much above 8 degrees at cape Comorin, 
about three on the coaſt of Jaya, and near the Molucca 
iſlands to be quite gone; as alſo a little to the weſtward 
of Van Diemen's land. 6. That to the eaſtward of the 
Moluccas, and Van Diemen's land in ſouth latitude, there 
ariſes another eaſterly variation, which ſeems not ſo great 
2s a former, nor of ſo large extent; for that at the iſland 
| Rotterdam, is ſenſibly. leſs than upon the eaſt coaſt of 
New Guinea; and, at the rate it decreaſes, it may well 
be ſuppoſed, that about. 20 degrees further to the welt- 
ward, or 225 degrees eaſt longitude from London, in the 
latitude of 20 degrees ſouth, a_ weſterly variation begins. 
7. That the variation taken at Baldivia, and at the welt 
entrance of the ſtreights of Magellan, ſhew that the eaſt 
variation, noted in the third obſervation, is decreaſing 
| apace; and that it cannot well deſcend. many degrees 
into the South ſea; from the coaſt of Peru and Chili, 
leaving room for a ſmall weſterly variation in that tract 
of the unknown world, that lies in the mid-way between 
Chili and New Zealand, and between Hound's iſland and 
Peru. 8. That in failing north-weſt from St. Helena, 
by Aſcenſion, as far as the equator, the variation con- 
tinues very ſmall eaſt, and, as it were, conſtantly the 
lame: ſo that in this part of the world, the courſe where- 
in there is no variation is evidently no meridian ; but 
rather north-weſt. 9. That the entrance of Hudſon's 
ſtreights, and the mouth of R. Plata, being nearly under 
the ſame meridian, at the one place the needle varies 29 
* a half weſt; at the other 20 degrees and a 

as... 


Theory of the VARIATION of the needle. From the cir- 


lion to aſſert, That the whole globe of the earth, is 
« ue great magnet; having four magnetical poles, or 
4 Points of attraction; near each pole of the equator, 
5 two; and that, in thoſe parts of the world which lie 
” nearly adjacent to any one of theſe magnetical poles, 
the needle is governed thereby ; the neareſt pole being 
Th ways predominant over the more remote.” | 
R | pole which at preſent is neareſt to us, he conjectures 
Due iN or hear the meridian of the land's end of Eng- 
"hs _ not above 7 degrees from the arctic pole: by 
Ns Fe e, the variation of all Europe and Tartary, and 
orth ſea, are principally governed; tho? ſtill with 
44 d to the other northern pole, whoſe ſituation 
and aboct Pian; paſſing about the middle of California, 
to which ns egrees from the north pole of the world; 


lome regar 


nd in two oceans on either ſide thereof, from 


e 
me Azores, weſtwards, to Japan and farther, 


© * . . 
two ſouthern poles, he imagines, are rather further 


cumſtances above rehearſed, the learned author takes oc - 


America, « middle has chiefly reſpect in all the north ot 
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diſtant from the ſouth pole of the world ; the one about 
16 degrees therefrom, in a meridian ſome 20 degrees 
to the weſtward of Magellan ſtreights, or 95 degrees 
weſt from London: this commands the needle in all 
South America, in the Pacific ſea, and the greateſt part 
of the Ethiopic ocean. 'T he other ſeems to have the 
greateſt power, and largeſt dominion of all; as it is moſt 
remote from the pole of the world ; being little leſs than 
20 degrees diſtant therefrom, in the meridian which paſſes 
through New Holland, and the iſland Celebes, about 120 
degrees eaſt of London: this pole is predominant in the 
ſouth part of Africa, in Arabia, and the Red ſea, in 
Perſia, . India, and its iſlands ; and all over the Indian ſea, 
from the Cape of Good Hope eaſtwards, to the middle 
of the great South ſea that divides Aſia from America. 
uch ſeems to be the preſent diſpoſition of the magnetical 
virtue, throughout the whole globe of the earth. It re- 
mains to ſhew how this hypotheſis accounts for all the va- 
riations that have been obſerved of late; and how it an- 
ſwers to the ſeveral remarks drawn from the table. Firſt 
then, it is plain, that as our European north pole is in 
the meridian of the land's end of England, all places more 
eaſterly than that will have it on the weſt fide of their 
meridian ; and conſequently the needle, reſpectable to its 
northern point, will have a weſterly variation ; which will 
ſtill be greater as you go to the eaſtward, till you come 
to ſome meridian of Ruſſia, where it will be the greateſt, 
and from thence decreaſe again. Accordingly, in fact, 
we find that at Breſt the variation is but one degree three 
uarters; at London four degrees and a half; and at 
antzick ſeven degrees weſt, in i683. Again, to the 
weſtward of the meridian of the land's end, the needle 
ought to have an eaſterly variation; were it not, by ap- 
proaching the American northern pole, which lies on the 
weſt ſide of the meridian, and ſeems to be of greater force 
than this other, the needle is drawn thereby weſtward, 
ſo as to counter-balaice the direction given by the Euro- 
pean pole, and to make a ſmall weſt variation in the me- 
ridian of the land's end itſelf: yet, about the iſle Ter- 
dera, it is ſuppoſed our neareſt pole may ſo far prevail, as 
to give the needle a little turn to the eaſt, tho for but a 
little ſpace; nor upon the weſt coaſts of England and 
Ireland, France, Spain, and Barbary. But, to the weſt- 


Ward of the Azores, the power of the American pole 


overcoming that of the European, the needle has chiefly 
reſpect thereto; and turns ſtill more and more towards it 


as you approach it. Whence it comes to paſs, that on 
the coaſt of Virginia, Newfoundland, and in Hudſon's 


ſtreights, the variation is weſtward, that is, increaſes as 
you go from thence to Europe; and that it is leſs in Vir- 


2 and New England, than in Newfoundland and 
udſon's ſtreights. | 


2. This weſterly variation, again, decreaſes, as you paſs 


over North America ; and, about the meridian of the 


middle of California, the needle again points due north ; 


from thence weſtward, to Yedzo and Japan, it is ſup- 
' poſed the variation is eaſterly ; and half ſea over, not leſs 


than 15 degrees: but that this caſt variation extends over 
Japan, Yedzo, eaſt Tartary, and part of China, till it 
meets with the weſterly, which is governed by the Eu- 
ropean north pole, and which is the greateſt ſomewhere 
in Ruſſia, | 

3. Towards the ſouth pole, the effe& is much the ſame, 
only that here the ſouth point of the needle is attracied. 
Whence it will follow, that the variation on the coaſt 
of Brazil, and ſo on to the ſtreights of Magellan, ſhould 
be eaſterly, if we ſuppoſe a magnetica] pole, ſituated 
about 20 degrees more weſterly than the ſtreights of Ma- 
gellan. And this eaſtetly variation extends eaſtward over 
the greateſt part of the Ethiopic ſea, till it is counterpoiſed 
by Bs oy of the 8 ſouthern pole: as it is about 
midway between the Cape of Good Hope and 

of Triſtran d'Acunha, F * . 

4. From thence eaſtwards, the Aſiatic ſouth pole be- 

coming prevalent, and the ſouth point of the needle being 
attracted thereby; there ariſes a weſt variation, very 

great in quantity and extent ; becauſe of the great diſ- 
tance of the magnetical pole of the world. Hence it is. 

that all the Indian ſea, as far as Hollandia Nova, and 


6 further, 
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further, there is a conſtantly weſt variation; and that, 
under the equator itſelf, it riſes to no leſs than 18 de- 
grees at moſt, Add, that about the meridian of the 
| iſland of Celebes, being likewiſe that of this pole, this 
weſterly variation ceaſes, and the eaſterly begins, which 
reaches to the middle of the South ſea, between the 

middle of Zelandia Nova and Chili; leaving room for a 

ſmall weft variation, governed by the ſouth pole. 

5. From the whole it appears, that the direction of the 

needle, in the temperate and frigid zones, depends chiefly 

upon the counterpoiſe of two magnetical poles of the ſame 
nature; as alſo, why, under the ſame meridian, the va- 
riation ſhould be in one place 29 degrees and a balf weſt, 

and in another 20 degrees and a half eaſt ? * 

6. In the torrid zone, and particularly under the equi- 
noctial, reſpect muſt be had to all four poles, and their 
poſitions well conſidered; otherwiſe it will not be eaſy to 

determine what variations ſhall be ; the neareſt pole 

being oben ſtrongeſt : yet, not ſo as ſometimes not to be 
counter-balanced by the united forces of two more remote. 

Thus, in ſailing from St. Helena by the iſland of Aſcen- 

ſion, to the equator, on the north-weſt courſe, the va- 

riation is very little eaſterly, and in that whole tract un- 
alterable ; becauſe the South American pole, which is 
conſiderably the neareſt in thoſe places, requiring a great 
eaſterly variation, is counterpoiſed by the contrary at- 
traction of the North American, and the Aſiatic ſouth 


pole; each whereof, ſingly, is, in theſe parts, weaker - 


than the American ſouth pole ; and upon the north-weſt 
courſe, the diſtance from this latter 1s yer little varied; 
though, as you-recede from the Aſiatic ſouth pole, the 
balance is ſtill preſerved by acceſs towards the north 
American pole. In this caſe, no notice is taken of the 
European north pole; its meridian being little removed 
from thoſe of theſe places, and of itſelf requiring the 
ſame variation we find here. After the ſame manger, 
may the variations in other places, under and near the 
equator, be accounted for: ſo that the hypotheſis muſt be 
allowed very adequate, and ſufficient for the phænomena. 
See Variation of variation. 5 

To obſerve the variation or declination of the needle. Draw a 
meridian line; then, a tile being erected in the middle 
thereof, place a needle thereon, and draw the right line 
it hangs over. Thus, the quantity of variation will ap- 
pear. See Compaſs. Or thus; as the former method of 

finding the declination cannot be applied at fea, others 
have been thought of; the principal whereof follow. 
Suſpend a thread and plummet over the compaſs, till the 
ſhadows paſs through the centre of the card; obſerve 
the rhumb, or point of the compaſs which the ſhadow 
touches when it is the ſhorteſt ; for the ſhadow is then a 
meridian line; conſequently the variation is ſhewn. Or 

thus, obſerve the rhumb wherein the ſun, or ſome ſtar 
riſes and ſets, biſſect the arch intercepted between the ri- 
ſing and ſetting ; the line of biſſection will be the meri- 
dian line : conſequently the declination is had as before, 
The ſame may be had from two equal altitudes of the ſame 
ſtar, obſerved either by day or night. 

Or thus; obſerve the rhumb wherein the ſun, or a ſtar 
riſes and ſets ; and from the latitude of the place, find 
the eaſtern or weſtern amplitude ; for the +" be- 
tween the amplitude and the diſtance of the rhumb ob- 
ſerved, from the eaſtern rhumb of the card, is the varia- 
tion ſought. | 

Variation of V ARIATION, is the change in the declination 
of the needle, obſerved at different times in the ſame 
place. This variation, firſt as is ſaid diſcovered by Gaſ- 
ſendus, is found to obſerve the ſame law pretty regularly, 
and is ſuppoſed to be owing to the difference of velocity 
” = motions, of the internal and external parts of the 
globe. | | 

Theory of Variation of VARIATION. From the obſervations 
above recited, under. the head of variation, it ſeems to 

follow, that all the magnetical poles have a motion weſt- 

ward: but, if it be ſo, it is evident, that it is not a ro- 
tation about the axis of the earth ; for then the variations 

- would continue the ſame, in the parallel of latitude, the 

longitude being only changed, as much as the motion of 
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the magnetical poles: but the contrary is «. 
perience; for there is no where, in the 1.tituq 
a half north, between England and America 
of 11 degrees eaſt, at this time, as it was ö 
London. Wherefore, it ſeems that our lang 
is grown nearer the arctic pole, than it was þ 
or elſe that it has loſt part of its virtue, pee 
theſe magnetic poles move altogether with o 35 
or with ſeveral ; whether equally or unequal! IA 
circular or libratory; if circular about what, — 
Itbratory, after what manner; are things yet — 
VARNISH, or Ferniſh. A chick, viſcid, golf, © 
uſed by painters, gilders, and various other anti , 
give a gloſs and luſtre to their works, as allo d 
chem. from the wenther and duſt. Ther 17 Ga 
inds of varni made i 2 
* NR of gums diffolved in pri 
te V ARNISH, is uſually made of 
gum maſtick, diſſolved 2 ſpirits; It — cling, int 
then ftrained through a linen cloth ; and, after kan 
ſome time, the clear poured off and bottled for of; Ti 
moſt curious artiſts diſſolye the gems ſeparately; g 
_ made a ſeparate varniſh of each, mix then — 
ſion y, as their work requires a ſtiffer or a ſofter — 
= for = beft white varniſh, more gums are required; 
as Venice turpentine co ; 1 
e 1 
cc VARNIsH, is made of gum lacca and ſpirit of w; 
frequently ſhaken, till the gum is diſſolyed wort 
and the clear decanted off, as. above. The lace curl. 
| - be of m m called feed lacc ; tho? for —ͤ— 
mary woods, ſhell lacc is often uſed; 
— — ä 428 * 
ſides theſe, there are hard and ſoft varsi 
uſed by the etchers and engravere. nn | 
V ARNIH, is alſo uſed for a kind of gloſſy coat, whereyith 
potters ware, Delft ware, and China ware, are covered, 
to give them a ſmoothneſs and luſtre, Melted lead isthe 
— ordinarily uſed for the firft ; and ſmalt for the ſe- 
The true varniſh uſed by the Chineſe and Japaneſe, to gie 
their inimitable luſtre to the porcelain, is one of the grand 
ſecrets of that manufacture; and almoſt the only thirg 
wanting to make Engliſh, Delft, and French ware ie 
with the Chineſe : ſeveral have deſcribed the preparztian 
thereof, particularly Kircher; but none have ever ſuc- 
ceeded in the trial. See Porcelain. 
According to father le Comte, in his memoirs of China 
the Chineſe varniſh is not a compoſition, but a gum, 
like tar, mixed with oil; and it is very common, add 
this learued Jeſuit, in all parts of China, called wone, 
when it aſſumes all ſorts of colours; the Chineſe mixing 
therewith gold and ſilver flowers, and repreſenting thereon 
men, mountains, palaces, beaſts, birds, and every 
amuſement of the imagination. 
For common works, they place two or three lays; but 
for ſuch as they are willing to make perfect, they place 
ſeveral lays. When the varniſh is dry, they paint thereo! 
what they pleaſe ; after which, the better to preſerve and 
give it more luſtre, they put on another flight lay. 
The varniſh of Tunquin is alſo very beautiful; but that 
of Japan is not in the leaſt inferior to the Chineſe. 
The Perſian varniſh is compoſed of ſandarach, and insel 
oil, reduced into the conſiſtence of an unguent *. 
diffolved for uſe with oil of naphta, or re&fied ſpirits 
wine, f and 
VARRE. A meaſure for ſtuffs uſed in Spain, at G0 
Ormus, whoſe length is about 5 feet 5 inches. A 
VASE. A term of equal import with the Latin vas, ond 
it is formed, and the Engliſh veſſel. It is applied to : 
ancient veſſels dug from under ground, ot y _ 
found, and preſerved in cabinets ; as veſſels of — 
or urns; and to other modern veſſels, which are 77 
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curioſity and ſhew, than uſe, as thoſe of cry 


_ porcelain. 
VAT, or Fat. A kind of veſſel uſed to hold ry on 
beer, cyder, or any other liquor, in the time 0 


paration. 
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A kind of buſhel, uſed in the ſalt matſhes of 

us for meaſuring ſalt, weighing 34 or 35 Ib. avoir- 

2 f Portugal, in the province of 

/, A port-town of Fortugal, e province o 

ay Or mo in 9 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 

8 deg. 36 min. of N. lat. on 4 fine bay of the Atlantic 
wo 21 miles S. of Liſbon. TE 1 2 a 

vrcaT; A rver of the United Netherlands, which runs 

_ E. to W. croſs the province of Overyſſel, and falls 
into the Zuyderzee below Swartſluys. | 

VEER, A fea term, variouſly uſed. Veering out a rope, 
Jenotes the letting it go by hand, or letting it run out of 
itlelk: thus they ſay, veer out more cable; that is, let 
more run out; but the word is not uſed for the letting 
out of any running rope, except the ſheet. 5 

Vern, is alſo uſed in reference to the wind; for when it 
changes ſuddenly, they ſay, the wind veers ; alſo when a 
ſhip under fail has her Iheat veered out, they ſay, /he 
gees Veering 3 that is, at large, neither by a wind, not 
lire&ly before it, but between both; which they alſo 

uartering. I 

VEGE ABLE, in phyſiology. A term applied to all plants, 

conſidered as capable of growth; that is, all natural bo- 
dies, which have parts organically formed for generation, 
and accretion; but not ſenſation. 
Boerhaave very ſcientifically defines a vegetable to be a 
body generated of the earth, to which it adheres, or is 
connected, by parts called roots; thro' which it receives 
the matter of its nouriſhment, and increaſes, and conſiſts 
of juices and veſſels, ſenſibly diſtinct from each other: or 
a vegetable is an organical body compoſed of veſſels and 
juices, every where diſtinguiſhable from each other ; to 
which grow roots, or parts, whereby it adheres to ſome 
other body, ſrom which it derives the matter of its life, 
and growth: for, by its conſiſting of veſſels and juices, it 
is diſtinguiſhed, from a foſſil; and, by its adhering to an- 
other body, and deriving its nouriſhment therefrom, it is 
diſtinguiſhed from an animal. 

VEGETABLE Oil, See Oil. 

VEIL. A piece of ſtuff, ſerving to prevent or hide the 
light of any thing. 

Veit, is alſo uſed for a large piece of crape, wore on the 
head by nuns, as the badge of their profeſſion. . 

VEIN, is applied to the ſtreakes, or waves of various co- 
lours, appearing on ſeveral ſorts of woods, ſtones, and 
marble, as if they were really painted; and which the 
painters frequently imitate, in painting wainſcots : marble 
being generally full of ſuch veins. See Marble. 

eins in ſtones are a defect, proceeding uſually from an 
inequality in their conſiſtence; as too hard and ſoft, 
which makes the ſtone crack and ſhiver in thoſe parts. 

Veix, is alſo applied, in the ſame ſenſe with ſtratum, to the 
various diſpoſitions and kinds of earths met with in digging, 

hus, we ſay, a vein of ſand, and another of rock; a 
vein of ocher, vitriol, calamine, and coal. Mineral wa- 
tels acquire their different qualities, by paſſing thro' veins 
of iron, vitriol, and ſulphur. 


n the ſame ſenſe, we ſay a vein of gold, ſilver, quick- 


: lilver, and lead; meaning certain parts of the earth, 
wherein the ore or glebe of thoſe metals is found ; and 
22 , diftributed into ſeveral branches, like the veins 
in U e bo . | 
VEISSEL. A corn meaſure uſed at Chamberry in Savoy, 
mo weighs about 140 lb. avoirdupois. 
„ Ft. 


circle of Auſtria, and duchy of Carniola, lying in 15 de- 
efees of E. lon. 


and 45 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. on the 
gulph of Venice, 50 miles S. of Laubach, ſubje& to the 
0 Houſe of Auſtria. 


-LA. A remarkable cape on the coaſt of Terra Firma, 
in South America, lying in 73 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. 

veg. deg. of N. lat. 180 miles N. W. of St. Martha, 
. ON, or Veillon, in Spaniſh, ſignifies b:/lon ; that is, 

g Pers or braſs money; being alſo uſed among the 

8 for diſtinguiſhing ſome monies of accompt. 

N us they ſay a ducat, a rial, on a maravedis of vellon, 
Oppoſition to thoſe called plata ; the one being almoſt 


2 the other; as the rial of vellon worth only 
maravedis of ſilver, 


ler. See Plata, 


Ducat, Rial, and Maravedis. 


A city and port- town of Germany, in the 


and the rial of Plata worth 34 f 
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VELOM. A kind of parchment, finer, evener, and whitet 
than the common parchment. See Parchment. 

VELVET: A rich kind of ſtuff, all ſilk, covered ori 
the outſide with a cloſe, ſhort, fine, ſoft ſhag; the other 
ſide being a very ſtrong cloſe tiſſue, | 
The nap or ſhag, called alſo the velveting of this ſtuff, 
is formed of part of the threads of the warp, which the 
workman puts on a long narrow channelled ruler, or 
needle ; and which he afterwards cuts, by drawing a ſteel 
tool along the channel, to the ends of the warp. The 
principal and beſt manufactories of velvet are in France, 
and Italy ; particularly at Venice, Milan, Florence, Ge- 
noa, and Lucca: there are others in Holland, ſet up by 
the French refugees ; whereof that of Haerlem is the 
moſt conſiderable : but theſe all come ſhort of the beauty 
of thoſe of France; and, accordingly, are ſold for 10 or 
15 leſs per cent. But the velvet manufacture is now 
very confiderable in England; where alſo ſtuffs of this 
faſhion are made to reſemble ſilk. There are even ſome 
brought from China, but they are the worſt of all. There 
are velvets of various kinds; as plain, that is uniform 

and ſmooth, without either figures or ſtripes. 

Figured VELVET, that is, adorned and worked with vari- 
ous figures, tho* the ground is the ſame with the figures; 
that is the whole ſurface velveted. | 

Ramage, or branched VELveT, repreſenting long ſtalks; 
and branches, on a ſatin ground, which is ſometimes of 

the ſame colour with the velvet; but more uſually of a 

different one. Sometimes, inſtead of ſatin, they make 
the ground of gold, and ſilver; whence the denomina- 
tion of velvets with gold ground, 

Shorn VELVET, is that wherein the threads which make the 
velveting have been ranged in the channelled ruler ; but 
not cut there. 

Striped VELVET, is that wherein there are ſtripes of vari- 
ous colours, running along the warp, whether thoſe 
ſtripes are partly velvet, and partly ſatin, or all velveted. 

Cut VELVET, is that wherein the ground is a kind of taf- 

fety, or gros de tours, and the figures velvet. Velvets 

are likewiſe diftinguiſhed, with regard to their different 
degrees of ſtrength and goodneſs, into velvets of four 
threads, three threads, two threads, and a thread and 
half; the firſt are thoſe where there are eight threads of 
ſhag, or velveting, to each tooth of the reed; the ſecond 
have only fix, and the reſt four, In general, all velvets 
both worked and cut, ſhorn and flowered, arc to have 
their warp and ſhag of organſin, ſpun and twiſted, or 
thrown in the mill; and their woof of ſilk well boiled: 
but they are all of the ſame breadth. 

VENEERING, Vaneering, or Finntering. A kind of 
marquetry, or inlaying, whereby ſeveral thin ſlices, or 
leaves of fine wood, of different kinds, ate applied and 
faſtened on a ground of ſome common wood. a 
There are two kinds of inlaying; the one, which is the 
more ordinary, goes no further than the making of com- 
partments of different woods: the other requires a deal 
more art, and repreſents flowers, birds, and the like fi- 
gures. The firſt kind is what we properly call veneering; 
and the latter is already deſcribed under marquetry. 

The wood intended for veneering, is firſt ſawed out into 
ſlices or leaves about a line thick; and, in order to ſaw 
them, the block or planks are placed upright, in a kind 
of ſawing preſs. 

Theſe flices are afterwards cut into narrow flips, and 
faſhioned ſeveral ways, according to the deſign propoſed : 
then the points being carefully adjuſted, and the pieces 
brought down to their proper thickneſs, with ſeveral 
planes for the purpoſe, they are glued down on a ground, 
or block of dry wood, with ſtrong Engliſh glue. The 
pieces thus jointed and glued, the work, if ſmall, is put 
in a preſs; or, if large, it is laid on the bench, covered 
with a board, and preſſed down with poles, or pieces of 
wood, one end whereof reaches to the cicling of the 
room, and the other bears on the board, 

When the glue is quite dry, they take it out of the preſs, 
and finiſh it; firſt with little planes, then with ſeveral 
ſorts of ſcrapers; ſome whereof reſemble raſps, which 
take off the knots, add dents made by the planes. When 
ſufficiently ſcraped, th is poliſhed with theſkin of 
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a ſea dog, wax, and a bruſh and poliſher of ſhave-graſs, 
which is the laſt operation. 

VENEZUELLA-bay, is a ſpacious gulph on the coaſt of 
Terra Firma, in South America, which has a commu- 
nication with the lake of Marecaibo, by a narrow ſtrait. 

VENICE. A republic of Italy, is bounded'by the Griſons, 
Trent, and Tyrol, on the north ; by Carniola and the 

gulph of Venice on the eaſt ; by Romania, and the dutchy 
of Mantua on the ſouth 3 and by the dutchy of Milan 
2 the weſt; being 180 miles long, and 100 broad. See 

taly. : 

Ven 4 treacle. See Theriaca, 

VENISON. A fleſh of beaſts of game, or of animals to 
be caught in the way of game; that is, by hunting, 
ſhooting, netting, and the like: but it is more particu- 
larly applied to the fleſh of deer, which is ſold in London 
by the fiſh mongers and paſtry-cooks. 

VENT, is the ſale of any commodity. 

VENT JAGGERS, or Wind-courſers, is a term in Holland 
for the firſt buſſes that go to the herring-fiſhery, which 
have the privilege of loading and unloading at all times, 
even on Sundays, and before ſun-riſe, or after ſun · ſet; 
though it is contrary to the regulations made by the States 
General in the placard of 1725, for the execution of the 
new tariff of the duties of importation and exportation. 

VENTIMIGLIA. A port-town of Italy, in the territor 
of Genoa, ſituated in 7 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. an 
43 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. on the Mediterranean ſea, 

16 miles E. of Nice, and 100 miles S. W. of Genoa. - 

VENTURE. See Adventure. | 

VENTURINE, or Adventurine, is ſometimes uſed for the 
fineſt and ſlendereſt gold wire, uſed by embroiderers. 
When reduced into powder, as fine as it can be clipped, 
or filed, this powder may be ſtrewed on the firſt layer of 
pure varniſh, made uſe of in japanning, after the varniſh 
is dry, in order to lay any colour over it. 

VENUS, in chemiſtry, is a term for copper. See Copper. 

Chry/tals of VENUS. See Chryflal. 

VERA. A port-town of Spain, in the province of Gra- 
nada, near the frontiers of Murcia, lying in 1 deg. 45 
min. of W. lon. and 37 deg. 16 min. of N. lat. on the 


coaſt of the Mediterranean, 44 miles S. W. of Cartha- 


gena. 

VERA CRUZ. A port-town of Mexico, in America, in 
the province of Tlaſcala, lying in 100 deg. of W. lon. 
and 18 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on the gulph of Mexico, 
200 miles S. E. of Mexico city, having a very ſecure and 
commodious harbour, well defended by forts at the en- 
trance. See Spanih America. 

VERAS. A kind of ell, uſed in Portugal for cloths and 
ſtuffs ; being ſomewhat leſs than the Engliſh ell, ſo that 
106 veras of Liſbon make but 100 of London. 

VERD Cape, or Cape Verd. A promontory on the weft 
coaſt of Africa, ſituated in 18 deg. of W. Jon. and 15 
dep. of N. lat. 40 miles N. W. of the mouth of the river 
Gambia. | 

Cape VERD Iſlands. The iſlands of Cape Verd are ſituated 
between 23 and 27 deg. of W. lon. and between 15 and 
18 deg. of N. lat. upwards of 300 miles W. of Cape 
Verd in Africa : but many of them are only barren rocks. 
Theſe iſlands were diſcovered in 1460, by Antonio Noel, 
a Genoeſe, in the ſervice of Portugal; and they have 
ever ſince been ſubject to that crown; being inhabited by 
Portugueſe and Negroes : but the latter are the moſt nu · 
merous. 

The principal iſlands are St. Jago, Bravo, Fogo, Mayo, 
Bonaviſta, Sal, St. Nicholas, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Santa Cruz, and St: Antonio. 
St. Jago is the largeſt of all, being the refidence of the 
governor, who is a kind of a viceroy, inveſted with the 
command over all the poſſeſſions of the crown of Portu- 
gal, from Cape Verd to the cape of Good Hope. It is 
| fituated in 24 deg. of W. lon, and 15 deg. of N. lat. 
30 miles W. of Cape Verd, being about 150 miles in 
circumference, It is a mountainous and rocky country : 
but has ſome fruitful vallies in it productive of Indian 


corn, cocoa-nuts, oranges, and other tropical fruits: with 


plenty of roots and garden-ſtuffs, hogs, and poultry ; as 
alſo ſome of the prettieſt kind of green monkies, with 


VER 
black faces :- ſo that Faſt Indiamen outward. F 


ntly furniſh themſelves with water donn fre. 
this iland. Provikions at 


The iſland of Fogo is a volcano 3 and great 


2 I en ent quantities 
— Ab made in fome of the other iſlands, but particu 
Raw hides, eſpecially ins, are one of the 


branches of trade in theſe iſlands ; all of 
1 theſe animals; but 3 — Aae 
— 1 wherein are yearly killed to the amount of bocg 
Some wild bull and cow-hides are alſo b 
iſlands to Portugal, where they are uſed in ür dn tel 
_—_— or are fold to ſtrangers, _ 
ame cattle are alſo fed there in abundan 
is falted and ſent to the Brazils, together wit 
of which there are great numbers caught on the co ke 
theſe iſlands, and cured with their ſalt. das, 
The iſlands of St. Vincent and Antonio alſo car 
trade which is pretty lucrative, in the oil they hey 
from the tortoiſes, or turtles, that reſort theſe 
in a certain time of the year; as likewiſe in buck 
wy they dreſs after the manner of Spain . 
ortugal. 
Laſtly, rice, millet, Turkey corn, oranges, citron: 
ananas, and ſeveral other delicious fruits; as alſo 2 gen 
number of tame and wild fowl, ferve the inhabitants vs 
food ; and the ſhips that touch there for refreſhments 
VERDEGREASE, or Verdegrit. A kind of ruſt of Cope 
per; of great uſe among painters, for a green colour, 
VERDEGREASE is prepared from copper plates, and rape 
or hufks of grapes well ſaturated with wine, put up in 
earthen pots, and then ranged /ratum ſuper firatun; 
that is, firſt rape, then copper, and ſo alternately. When | 
the pots are filled, they are ſet in a cellar ; whence, after 
ſome time, they are taken out, to gather the verdegreale 
which is a green ruſt covering the plates all over, 
Some talk of verdegreafe made with vinegar, and other 
corroſive ſalts ; but it is a miſtake ; the beſt wine being 
nothing too good for the purpoſe. Accordingly, the 
greateſt part of the verdegreaſe conſumed in Europe, i 
made in Languedoc, of the wines of that country ; andi 
exported in cakes of about 25 pounds weight each. Thee 
is but little quite pure: to be good, it muſt be very dr, 
of a deep green, and pretty clear of white ſpots. 
The apothecaries uſe to diſſolve verdegreaſe in diſtilled 
vinegar, and then filtrate and evaporate it in the cell; 
when it ſhoots into cryſtals, which are uſed among ſu- 
eons, to cleanſe old ulcers, and eat off fungous fell. 
VERDITER. A kind of mineral ſubſtance, ſometime 
uſed by painters, for a blue; but more uſually mud 
with yellow, for a green colour. 
Verditer ought to be made of the lapis armenu!, 0, 4 
leaſt, of an earthy ſubſtance much like it, brought fon 
the mountains of Hungary, only prepared by powdery 
it and cleanfing it by lotion. See Armenian Stone. | 
But this ſtone and earth are very rare; and the verde 
commonly ufed is only a factitious ſubſtance, The ff. 
per way of preparing it we are told, is by caſting vine d 
water upon new copper, juſt as it comes red hot on 7 
the furnace, and catching the ſteams which riſe 4 
upon copper plates: though others ſay, it is prepate ' 
diſſolving copper plates in wine, much after the mann 
of verdegreaſe. : follows 
The method of praQtice in England is faid to be as = - 
into a hundred pounds weight of whiting, 3 mY 
pour their copper water, and ſtir them toget — hey 
day for ſome hours, till the water grows paws ring 00 
pour that away, and ſet it by for farther uſe; ot 1 
more of the green water, and ſo till the verditer 5 | 
which being taken out, is laid on large piece“ . mens 
the ſun, till it is dry for the market. The by remains 
tioned to be poured off from the verditer, W = boiled 
at the bottom of the tub, is put into a coppeſ j; when i 
till it comes to the thickneſs of water 1 of the ſpit 
conſiſts principally of ſalt-petre reduced, mo verde 
of vitriol being gone with the copper into = materis 
and a diſh full of this being put into the ot theſ 
13 *N: ich makes What j 
for aqua fertis, is re-diſtilied, which mak? cu) 
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l 2 doable water, and is near twict as good 25 that 
| ithout, it. | | a3F 
bx. "A ey of Germany, in the duchy of Lot- 
= ſituated on the river Maes, 40 miles N. W. of 


ſudject to France. 

VERTUICE. 25 juice, or liquor drawn from. ſour grapes, 
or apples, unfit tor wine, or eyder; or from ſweet ones, 
while yet acid, and-unripe. See Cyaer. 1 
Its chief uſe is in ſauces, and ragouts; tho? it is, alſo an 
:noredient in ſome medicinal compoſitions; and is uſed 
' Su. chandlers to purify their wax. It has its name 
{om a large fort of grape called verjus, or bourdelas 

which is ſaid never to grow perfectly ripe; or rather, 

which, in its utmoſt maturity, is too auſſere and ſcur to 
te uſed in wine: hence it is commonly turned into ver- 
juice 3 tho' in France all unripe grapes are denominated 
verſus. "There is alſo a tolerable verjuice made of crabs, 
gathered and laid into a heap to ſweat; when ſeparated 


reduced into little long ſlices, in threads, like worms, by 
forcing it with a piſ%n, thro" a number of little holes in 
the end of a pipe, made for that purpoſe ; being firſt 
brought from Italy, where it is in ſuch great vogue, that it 
is in effect the great regale of the Italians. Other nations 
are not ſo eaſily brought into the taſte of it; but it is 
chiefly uſed in ſoups and pottages, to warm the ſtomach 
and provoke venery. e 

VERMILLION. A bright, clear, red colour, in great 
eſteem among the ancients, under the denomination of 
minium. There are two kinds of vermillion; the one 
natural, the other faCtitious. The natural is found in 
ſome ſilver mines, in form ot a ruddy ſand ; which they 
prepare and puriſy by ſeveral lotions and coftions. The 


- faQtitious is made of artificial cinnabar, ground up with 


white wine, and afterwards with the whites of eggs: in 
which ſtate it is made into cakes, and left to dry. To 
fit it for uſe, they grind it up a ſecond time with water 
and whites of eggs. To purify and heighten its colour, 
ſome grind it up with. uxine, or ſpirits of wine, to which 
a little ſaffron is added. See Cinnabar, 
dome alſo pretend to make vermillion of lead, burnt and 
waſhed ; or of cerul® rubiſied by fire: tho” theſe are 
2 * denominated vermillion, but red lead. See 
ead, 
This laſt, however, feems to be the artificial minium of 
the ancients; and, accordingly, Wpothecaries, and painters, 
Mill give it the name to enhance the price. 
e have two kinds of vermillion from Holland ; the one 
of a deep red, the other pale; but it is the ſame matter 


at bottom ; the difference of colour only proceeding from 


e cinnabar being more or leſs ground: when the ver- 
million is pale, it is fine ground, and this is preferred to 
. coarſer and redder, It is of conſiderable uſe among 
Painters in oil and miniature; and likewiſe among the 
dies, as a fucus, or paint, to heighten the complexion 
of ſuch as are too pale. 
FRMILLION, is ſometimes alſo, tho' improperly, uſed 


we what we otherwiſe call kermes, or ſcarlet grain. Sce 
mes. 


VERNISH. See Varniſh. 


VERSSINE, A corn meaſure, uſed in ſome parts of Sa- 

VER; weighing about 42 1b. ayoirdupois. 
3 is a term at Heidelberg for the liquid meaſure, 
=_ is Called fertel in all other parts of Germany. See 

"ERTICAL circle, in aſtronomy, is a great circle of the 
=o ng through the zenith, and nadir ; and any 
u point on the ſurface of the ſphere: the vertical 
N elag alſo called azimuths, The meridian of any 
4s: * 2 vertical circle; and all the vertical circles in- 

ect each other in the zenith and nadir. 


of * the vertical circles, is to meaſure the height 


wa wh and their diſtances from the zenith, which is 
oned on theſe circles; and to find their eaſtern and 


weſtern amplitude, by obſerving how many degrees the 
vertical, wherein the ſtar riſes or ſets, is diſtant from tlie 

. meridian, 

VERTICITY, is that property of the loadſtone, whereby 
it turns or direQs itſelf to ſome peculiar point: but the 

attraction of the magnet was known long before its ver- 
ticity. 

VERTILLAGE, in agriculture, the tilling, or preparing 
of . to receive the ſeed ; by turning, ſtirring; of 
toinng it. 

VESSEL, in navigation, is a name common to all ſorts of 
ſhipping ; that is, all floating machines, or vehicles that 
move in the water. See Ship, . 

V᷑ESssRIs are frequently diſtinguiſhed in two general claſſes; 
firſt high-bottomed or decked' veſſels ; which are thoſe 
that move wholly with, wind and fail, and live in all ſeas, 
as pinks, galleons, and ſhips. See Sailing. 

2. And flat-bottomed veſſels, which go both by oars and 
ſails; as boats, galleys, praams, wherries, and the like. 

Floating VESSELS, are uſually diſtinguiſhed into boats; 
lighters, barges, barks, fiſhing- veſſels, ſhips of trade, and 
veſſels. of war ; of each whereof there are various kinds 

and denominations. 


VEssELs of war, are a three decked ſhip, firſt and ſecond . 


rate; a frigate, or two-decked ſhip, third, fourth, and 
fifth rate; a one decked ſhip, ſixth rate; a bomb-veſ- 
ſel, a fire-ſhip, a ketch, and a machine-veſſel, or ſmoaker. 
A veſſel is ſaid to be of three or four hundred ton, 
meaning that it will carry 3 cr 400 times 2000 lb. wt: 
or, that when immerged in water, it poſſeſſes the ſpace 
of 3 or 400 ton of water, which is equal to the weight 
of the veſſel, and all the loading it can carry. 

A veſſel is ſaid to draw 10 or 15 feet of water; meaning, 
that when loaden it ſinks ſo deep under water. 

The figure of veſlels is a thing of great importance, with 
regard to their motion, and ſailing. In determining what 
form is moſt commodious, the new doctrine of infinites 
becomes of apparent ſervice to navigation and commerce. 
A body moving in an immoveable fluid, is obliged to 
ſever the parts thereof ; and they reſiſt ſuch ſeparation. 
Now ſetting aſide a certain tenacity, whereby they 2 e, 
as it were, glued together, and which is different in dif- 
ferent fluids, the whole force of the reſiſtance depends 
on that of the ſhock, or impulſe: for a body that is 
ſtruck, ſtrikes at the ſame time; but a perpendicular 
ſtroke is that aliquid reſiſts the moſt, as being the greateſt ; 
and for a body to move freely therein, it muſt be of ſuch 
a figure, as to preſent itſelf as obliquely as poſſible. If 
it was triangular, and moved with the point foremoſt, it 
is certain all its parts would ſtrike the fluid obliquely ; 
but they would all ſtrike with the ſame obliquity : and 
it were more advantageous, that each ſhould firike 
more obliquely than its neighbour. Now ſuch a perpe- 
tual augmentation of cbliquity, can no where be had in 

a cutve line; each point whereof is conſidered as an in- 
finitely ſmall right line, always inclined to the other little 
right lines contiguous to it. To find what curve it is 
whoſe perpetual change of obliquity, or inclination in all 
its parts, renders it, of all others, the fitteſt to divide 
the fluid eaſily; is a problem much more difficult than it 
appears to be; and, in effect, only to be ſolved by the 
new geometry ; the ſolution being firſt given by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, in his inveſtigation of the ſolid of the leaſt re- 
ſiſtance. 

That author, however, did not publiſh his analyſis ; yet 

the Marquis d'Hopital hit upon it; and afterwards M. 
Fatio reſolved the ſame problem, tho* by a much longer 
and more perplexed way. 

Book of VESSELS. See Book-keeping. 

VESSEL, is alſo a thing proper to hold or contain liquor ; 
thus, a ton and hogſhead are veſſels, fit to contain ale, 
wine, or other liquids. | 
The chemiſts uſe a great variety of veſſels in their opera- 
tions, as matraſſes, pelicans, retorts, and receivers. 

VET CHES. A particular fort of pulſe, commonly called 
chick-peaſe. See Corn. 9 8 

VEZ-CABOULI. A fort of medicinal root, which has 


alſo ſome uſe in painting; and is brought from Surat in 


the Eaſt Indies. 


8 VIANA. 
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VIANA. A port-town of Portugal, ſituated in 9 deg. 15 
min. of W. lon. and 41 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. 36 miles 
N. of Oporto. | "hh 
VICE, in ſmithery, and other, arts employed in metals, is 
a machine, of inſtrument, ſerving to hold faſt any thing 
they are at work upon; whether it is to be filed, bent, 
or rivetted. To file ſquare, it is abſolutely neceſſary 
the vice be placed perpendicular, with its chaps paralle 
to the work bench. 
'The parts of the vice are, the face or plane, which is its 
uppermoſt part; the chaps, which are cut with a baſtard 
cut, and well tempered ; the ſcrew-pin, cut with a ſquare 
ſtrong worm; the nut or ſcrew box, which has a ſquare 
worm, and is brazed into the round box; the ſpring 
which throws the chaps open ; and the foot on which the 
whole is mounted. | 
Hand- Vick, is a ſmall kind of vice, ſerving to hold the 
leſſer works in, that require often turning about. Of 
this there are two kinds, the broad chapt hand- vice, 
which is that commonly uſed, and the ſquare-noſed hand- 
vice, ſeldom uſed but for filing ſmall round work. 
Vice, is alſo a machine uſed by the glaziers, to turn, or 
draw lead into flat rods, with grooves on each ſide, to re- 
ceive the edges of the glaſs. | 
There are ſome of theſe vices double, and that will draw 
two leads at once; which have three wheels. Some 
glaziers will turn lead of different ſizes in the ſame vice, 
by changing their cheeks for each ſize: With another 
pair of ſpindles, whoſe nuts almoſt meet, they turn lead 
for tiers; which, when it comes out of the vice, is al- 
moſt cut aſunder, in two thickneſſes, eaſily to be parted. 
Before the invention of this vice, which is but of late, 
they uſed a plane; accordingly, in all the ancient win- 
dows, we find the lead planed and grooved that way. 
Vice, is alſo uſed in the compoſition of ſeveral ſorts of 
words, to denote the relation of ſomething which comes 
inſtead, or in the place of another : in this ſenſe the word 
is Latin, vice, ſtead, place, or turn. 
Vice-admiral, is one of the three principal officers of the 
royal navy, who commands the ſecond ſquadron, and 
has his flag ſet up in the fore-top of his ſhip. See Ad- 
miral, and Navy. 


ViceE-c:nſu/. An officer who exerciſes the functions of 


conſul, either with his orders, or in his abſence. 
There are ſeveral port-towns of the Levant, and ſome 
maritime parts of Europe, where European nations keep 
vice-conſuls; which depend uſually on the importance 
of the place, and the commerce carried on there. 

Vick-dage, is a counſellor of Venice, who repreſents the 
doge when ſick or abſent ; that the ſeignory may never 
be without a chief. 

Vice-ryy. A governor of a kingdom, who commands 
therein, in the name and ſtead of a king, with full and 
ſovereign authority. + 

VICTUALLER. One who contracts or undertakes to 
provide food and other neceſſaries for a fleet: alſo one 
that keeps an ale-houſe, or public-houſe. 

VicTVvVALLING-Offie, is an office on the eaſt-ſide of little 
Tower-hill, London, and is under the management of 
ſeven commiſſioners, who tranſact all affairs belonging to 
the victualling of the royal navy: in which is the biſcuit 
bake-houſe, and ſtore-rooms of very large dimenſions ; 
the ſlaughter-houſe for oxen and hogs ; and the coopery, 
wherein the caſks for ſea-ſtores are made, 

VIGO. A port-town of Spain, in the province of Galicia, 
ſituated in 9 deg. 18 min. of W. lon. and 42 deg. 15 
min. of N. lat. on a fine bay of the Atlantic ocean, 
which forms a capacious harbour, 70 miles S. E. of Cape 
Finiſterre, and 50 S. of Compoſtella. See Spain. 

VIGONE, or /'igegne, called by the Spaniards Ficunna, is 
an animal of the ſize of a goat, and figure of a ſheep, 
found in the mountains of Peru, from Arica to Lima: 
The largelt of them are uſed by the Spaniards for beaſts 
of burden, and each may carry to the amount of 125 lb. 
Their wool is brown, or afh-coloured, ſometimes inter- 
mixed with white ſpots; being uſed by the American and 
European Spaniards for the manufacture of ſeveral wool- 

len ſtuffs; and ſometimes by the French for the making 
of hats. N | 
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Beſides their wool, 
their ſtomach. 


ge E. of Nice, and 40 S. of Coni, den f. 

VILLAGE, or Vill. An aſſemblage of houſes inhabi 
chiefly by peafants and farmers; having — cnt 
= OO The want of a market diſtinguiſh 
viilage from a town, as the church does 

d e | ſrom a green a 
LLAN. A fort of cotton, brought fr | 
particularly from Aleppo. won 8 An 

VILLA-RICA. A port-town of Mexico in Amer; { 
tuated in 1Co deg. of W. lon. and 20 deg, of N lt 
on the gulph of Mexico, 200 miles E. of the cit ; 
Mexico. | 7 

VILLA-VICIOSA. A port-town of Spain, in the 
_ of ON, FRO in 6 deg. 6 min, of W © 
an eg. of N. lat, on the bay of Biſ * 
N. E. of Oviedo. i 

VINCENT Cape, or Cape Vincent. The moſt 8. Ir 
promontory of Portugal, ſituated in 10 deg. of W. Ks 
and 36 deg. 55 min. of N. lat. 25 miles W. of the 
port town of Lagos. 

VixCENT, St. One of the neutral Caribbee iſlands, fituxs! 
in 61 deg. of W. lon. and 13 deg. of N. jat. 

VixCENT, St. is alſo one of the Cape Verd iſlands, % 
Cape Verd Iſlands. 

VINDEMIATING. The gathering of grapes, or the: 
ripe fruits, as apples, pears, and cherries. 

VINE. A noble plant, or ſhrub, of the reptile kind, f. 
mous for its fruit, or grapes, and for the liquor they a. 
ford. See ine. 

The kinds of vines are almoſt infinite; denominatel 
either from the ſoil, and place where they grow; 2 th: 
Bourgignon, Bourdelzs, Italian, Mantua vine, and the 
like; or from the form, colour, and taſte of their grapes; 
as the acorn, apricot, damaſk, birds bill, and muſcadite 
vine. Gardeners find that vines are capable of being cul 
tivated in England, ſo as to produce great quantities 
grapes; and thoſe ripened to ſuch a degree, as may 2. 
ford a good ſubſtantial vinous juice. Witneſs the vine 
yards in Somerſetſhire; particularly that famous one # 
Bath. In effect, it does not ſeem ſo much owing to ttt 
inclemency of our Engliſh air, that our grapes are gte. 
rally inferior to thoſe of France, as to the want of 2 ji 
culture. Thoſe fitted to the Engliſh climate, Mr. Mor | 
timer finds to be the ſmall black grape, the white mu- 
dine, parſley-grape, muſcadilla, white and red Fronts: 
niac. Mr. Bradley recommends the July grape, tbe cu 
ſweet water grape, lately brought from the Canaries, 4 
the arbois, or French ſweet water grape: all whict, " 
well managed, and the weather favourable, are ripe i 
the middle of Auguſt. He alſo recommends the ca 
and Burgundy grapes. _ 
The beſt ſoil for wines, according to Mortimer, ſe 
hotteſt gravel, ſand, or dry rocky ground; _— 
be well ſhaded and watered, But at firſt plantings 
Bradley recommends chalky hills as proper for 110% | 
To mend the ſoil that wants theſe qualities, 88 * 
throw in the rubbiſh of old buildings, well mixed ; 
twice as much earth, and ſifted about the roots © © 
vines. 5 
Vines are propagated either by layers or cutting; 
is, either by laying down the young branches, rr 
the fruit is gathered, or by making i 
and cuttings at the ſame time. Mr. Mortme e 
may be done any time in the winter before Jan”, 
tho Bradley ſays he has done it with ſucces d 
and April. | % laut; f 

VINEGAR. An agreeable, acid, penetratins 5 
pared from wine, cyder, beer, and other had 
conſiderable uſe, both as a medicine and a mw 1. 
Wine, and other vinous liquors, are ſaid to 2 ber 
ſbarpneſs, that is, to become vinegar, by h 24s 
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vain. 


u wvalted by inſolation, or other means; and their ſul- 
— — and depreſſed. Ochers aſcribe the con- 

fon of vinous liquors into vinegar, by grinding or 
- ing the longitudinal particles thereof; by which 


| means, they become more ſharp and pungent. 


a line cyder VINEGAR. The cyder, the meaneſt 

_ 4 vil ſerve the purpoſe, is firſt to be drawn off 

fine inta another veſſel, and 2 quantity of the muſt, or 

uz of apples to be added ; the whole is ſet in the ſun, 

if there be a conveniency for the purpoſe ; and at a week 
or nine days end it may be drawn AR". 

Method of making beer VINEGAR. Take a middling fort 

of beer, indifferently well hopped ; into which, when it 


has worked well, and is grown fine, put ſome rape, or 


uſually brought home for that purpoſe ; 
"= 47 in a tub; then letting the rape ſettle, 
draw off the liquid part, put it into a caſk, and ſet it in the 
ſun as hot as may be; the bung being only covered with a 
tile, or ſlate ſtone : and in about 30 or 40 days it will 
hecome à good vinegar, which may paſs in uſe as well 
2s that made of wine, if it be refined and kept from 
turning muſty. Or thys ; toevery gallon of ſpring water, 
add three pounds of Malaga raiſins z which put into an 
earthen jar, and place them where they may have the 
hotteſt ſun from May to Michaclmas : then prefling all 
well, turn the liquor up in a very ſtrong iron-hooped veſ- 
ſel, to prevent its burſting : it will appear very thick and 
muddy, when newly preſſed; but will refine in the veſ- 
ſel, and be as clear as wine. Thus, Jet it remain un- 
touched for three months, before it is drawn off, and it 
will prove excellent vinegar. 
To make wine VINEGAR. Any ſort of vinous liquor mixed 
with its own fæces, flowers, or ferment, and its tartar 
- fiſt reduced into powder; or elſe the acid and auſtere 
ſtalks of the vegetable from whence the wine was ob- 
tained, which hold a large proportion of tartar ; and the 
whole being kept frequently ſtirring in a veſſel which has 
formerly held vinegar, or ſet in a warm place full of 
the ſteams of the ſame, will begin to ferment a-new 
conceive heat, grow ſour by degrees, and ſoon after turn 
into vinegar. The remote ſubjects of acetous fermenta- 
tion, are the ſame with thoſe of the vinous ; but the im- 
mediate ſubjects of it, are all kinds of vegetable juices, 
after they have once undergone that fermentation which 
reduces them into wine: for it is abſolutely impoſſible to 
make vinegar of muſt, the crude juice of grapes, or other 
ripe fruits, without the previous aſſiſtance of vinous fer- 
mentation, 
The proper ferments for this operation, whereby vinegar 
is prepared, are, 1. The faces of acid wines. 2. The 
lees of vinegar. 3. Pulveriſed tartar ; eſpecially that of 
ieniſh wine, or the cream or cryſtals thereof. 4. Vi- 


negar itſelf, 5. A wooden veſſel, well drenched with 


Vinegar, or one that has been long employed to contain 
it, 6. Wine that has often been mixed with its own 
feces. 7. The twigs of vines, and the ſtalks of grapes, 
cutrants, cherries, or other vegetables of an acid, auſtere 
tale. 8. Bakers leaven; after it is turned acid. 9. All 


manner of ferments, compounded of thoſe already men- 


tioned, 


INEGAR is no produQien of nature, but a creature of 
art; for verjuice, the juices of citrons, lemons, and the 
ike native acids, are improperly ſaid to be natural vine- 
ear; becauſe, when diſtilled, they afford nothing but 
Vapid Water: whereas it is the property of vinegar to 
12 an acid ſpirit by diſtillation. 

cthid of making VINEGAR in France. The French uſe 
- N of making vinegar different from that above 
ketenbel. They take two very large oaken veſſels, the 
8 the better, open at the top ; in each whereof they 
* 2 wooden grate within a foot of the bottom: upon 
f States, they firſt lay twigs, or cuttings of vines, and 


aterwards the ſtalks of the branches, without the grapes 


wp elves, or their ſtones ; till the whole pile reaches 
: in a foot of the brim of the veſſels: after which they 
horas of theſe veſſels with wine to the very top, and half 
1 then, with liquor drawn out of the full 
Moms, Il up that' which was only half full before; daily 
Peating the ſame operation, and pouring the liquor back 
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from one veſſel to the other; ſo that each of them is full, 
and half full by (urns. When this proceſs has been don- 
tinued for two or three days, a degree of heat will ariſe 
in the veſſe] which is then but half full, and increaſe'for 
ſeveral days ſucceſſively, without any appearance of the 
like in the veſſel which happens to be full during thoſe 
days; the liquor whereof will ſtill remain cool: and as 
ſoon as the heat ceaſes in the veſſel that is half full, the 
vinegar is-prepared ; which in the ſummer happens on the 
fourteenth or fifteenth day from the beginning : but in 
winter, the fermentation proceeds much ſlower z ſo that 
they are obliged to forward it by artificial warmth, or the 
uſe of ftoves. When the weather is exceeding hot, the 
liquor ought to be poured off from the full veſſel into the 
other twice a day ; otherwiſe the liquor would be over- 
heated, and the fermentation prove too ſtrong ; whehce 
the ſpirituous parts would fly away, and leave a vapid 
wine, inſtead of vinegar, behind. The full veſſel is al- 
ways to be left open at the top: but the mouth of the 
other muſt be cloſed with a cover of wood, the better to 
keep down and fix the ſpirit in the body of the liquor 3 
for otherwiſe it might eaſily fly off in the heat of fer- 
mentation. The veffel that is only half full ſeems to 
grow hot, rather than the other, becauſe it contains a 
much greater quantity of the vine-twigs and ſtalks than 
that, in proportion to the liquor; above which the pile 
riſing to a conſiderable height, conceives heat the more, 
and ſo conveys it to the wine below. 
French vinegar, imported to London by the Engliſh, pays 
271. 10s. 11d. and into the other ports 261. 4s. 6d. 
per ton, but imported by foreigners into London, they pay 
281. 178. 3d.; and in the other ports, 271. 10s. 11d, 
Spaniſh and Portugal vinegars, imported to London by 
Engliſh veſſels, pay 121. 10s. 11 d. and in the other ports 
11 l. 48. 6 d. per ton, but the ſame vinegars imported to 
London by foreign veſſels, pay 131. 17 8. 3 d. and in the 
other ports 12 J. 10s. 11d. Though as to cyder and 
perries the importation 4s not conſiderable. 

VINEGAR of antimony, is an acid ſpirit, drawn by diſtilla- 

tion from the marcaſite of antimony. See Amimony. 
Its uſe is commended in continued and malignant fevers : 
the apothecaries have likewiſe a kind of theriacal vinegar, 
acetum theriacale, made of Venice treacle digeſted in wine 
vinegar. 3 

VINEYARD. A plantation of vines; for which the beſt 
ſituation is on the declivity of a hill, lying to the ſouth. 
The vine is propagated by ſlips, layers, or ſuckers, planted 
in a nurſery, and thence tranſplanted, about February, 
into the vineyard. As to the ſoil, it is\ agreed nothing 
can be too dry for them: and as to the ſorts of vines, 
none but the forward ones ought to be planted in Eng- 
land. Theſe are found to ripen very well in open bor- 
ders, without walls. See Vine. | 

VINTAGE. A crop of wine, or what is got from the 

vines each ſeaſon. See Vine. 
The word is alſo uſed for the time or ſeaſon of gather- 
ing or preſſing the grapes. In France a decree or ordi- 
nance of a proper judge, and a ſolemn publication there- 
of, are required, before the vintage can be begun. 

VINTIN. A ſmall filver coin, or rather of billon, ſtruck 
and current in Portugal, and worth 20 reis, whence its 
name of vintin; being equal to 23 d. ſterling. 

VIN TIN, is alſo a money of accompt, uſed in ſeveral parts 
of the Eaft Indies, and of two ſorts ; the one of good, 
and the other of bad alloy, which latter is by one fifth 
leſs than the former. Four of good alloy, or five of — 
make the tanga. Fifteen good baſarucos, or 18 of ba 


make the vintin, taking the good baſaruco on the footing 
of 2 Portugueſe reis. 


VINTNER, or Taverner. A retailer of wine; or one 
who keeps a tavern, or houſe for perſons to drink wine 
in. f 

VINTNERS company of London, was anciently called mer- 
chant-wine-tunners of Gaſcoyne, and conſiſted of two 
ſorts of dealers; the Veneatrii, and the Tabernatii; the 
former whereof were merchant-importers, and the latter 
retailers, who either kept taverns or cellars. Several 
authors have vainly imagined, that the craft of vintgers 
was incorporated by Edward III. which miftake atiſes 
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from his charter granted them in the 38th of his reign, 
dated the 15th of July 1365, for their carrying on an 
excluſive trade to Gaſcoyne, ſor the importation of 
wines. 
This company was incorporated by letters - patent of the 
15th of Henry VI. in 1437, by the name of The maſter, 
wardens, freemen, and commonalty of the myſtery of 
vintners of the city of London; but without a power of 
making by-laws: however, they had a coat of arms 
granted them by Clarencieux king at arms, in the year 
1442. 
They conſiſt of a maſter, three wardens, 28 aſſiſtante, 
and a livery of 194 members, whoſe fine is 311. 13s. 
4 d. to whom belongs a ftately hall in Thames - ſtreet, to 
tranſact their affairs in. They ate hkewiſe poſſeſſed of a 
very conſiderable eſtate, out of which is annually paid to 

. Charitable uſes about 600]. 

VINUM, in medicine, is particularly applied to medicated 
wines; that is, medicinal preparations, whereof wine is 
the baſis 3 ſuch as the 


Vinum ABSYNTHITEs, or H/ormwood-wine, made of the 


great or little abſynthium, by taking the apices, or tops 
of the flowers, putting them in a ſacculus or bag, and 
ſuſpending it in the middle of a veſſel of wine; which fer- 

— he extraQs the taſte, ſmel!, and virtues of the worm- 

wood, 

VinuM aromaticum, made by infuſing aromatics, or ſpices, 
in new wine, or muſt, 

Vixnum Cydonites. Quince wine, made of ſlices of that 
fruit, ſteeped in muſt, or new wine. | 

Vinum Emeticum. Emetic wine, is wine wherein the 
glaſs, or regulus of antimony, or crecus metallorum, has 
been ſteeped. | 
It only takes a certain degree of efficacy from the matter, 
nor is it found any ſtronger at three months end, than at 

the end of eight days; tho it purges both upwards and 
downwards. 

Vinum Hippocraticum, or Hippocras, ſo called of manica 
Hippocratis, or Hippocrates's ſleeve, thro' which it is 
rained, is a ſort of ſpiced wine, wherein ſugar and 
ſpices have been ſteeped for ſome time. 

Vixum Marinum. Sea-wine, made by caſting ſea-water 
on the grapes in the vat. 

2 Picatum, Pitched wine, made of pitch infuſed in 
muſt. | 

Vinum Roſatum. Roſe-wine, made by ſteeping roſes for 
three months in wine. | 

Vinum Strobilites, or pine-apple wine. 

VI NU Hiſſepites. Hyſſop wine. 

VIOL. A muſical inſtrument, of the ſame form with the 
violin; and ſtruck like that with a bow. See Violin. 

There are viols of various kinds; the firſt and principal 
is the baſs-viol, called by the Italians, viala di gamba, or 
the leg- viol, becauſe held between the legs; which is the 
largeſt of all; and mounted with fix ſtrings. Its neck is 
divided into half notes, by ſeven frets fixed thereon : its 
ſound being very deep, ſoft, and agreeable. 

VIOL, is alſo a term among mariners ; when a hawſer, or 
ſtrand-rope, is bound faſt with nippers to the cable, and 
brought to the jeer-capſtan, for the better weighing of the 
anchor, where the main capſtan proves inſufficient. 

VIOLET. A ſmall flower of a very agreeable ſmell, cul- 
tivated in gardens, or found without culture in groves and 
meadows, and too well known to require a deſcription, 
Druggiſts and apothecaries uſe it for the compoſition of 
conſerves and ſyrops. 

V1oLET is alſo a colour, mixed with blue and red, much 
reſembling the flower. | 

VIOLIN, or Fiddle. A muſical inſtrument, mounted with 
four firings, or guts; and ſtruck, or played with a bow. 

It confilis, like other inſtruments, of three parts; the 
neck, the table, and the ſound-board. 

V. PER, in natural hiſtory. A kind of ſerpent, famed not 
only for the exceeding venomouſneſs of its bite, which 
is one of the moſt dangerous poiſons in the animal king- 
dom; but alſo for the great uſefulneſs of the fleſh in me- 
dicine; whence vipers come to make a conſiderable ar- 

ticle in ſeveral arts. 


T his remarkable reptile has the biggeſt and fatteſt head of 


all the ſerpent kind. Tts uſual len 
and its thickneſs an inch : ifs ſnou 
a hog. It has ſixteen ſmall immoveable 
jaw; beſides two other large, ſharp, hookeg 

tranſparent, canine teeth, ſituated at each fide . bellor, 


geh is about baff; 


n ef. 
U being not un! e l 


ke that af 
teeth jn each 


per jaw, which are thoſe that do the miſchier ,b. 
are flexible in their articulation ; and 10 ooh k 


flat along the jaw, the animal never fais. J Tad 
when it would bite. Dr. Mead, in his 3 but 
poi 


ſon of the viper, ſays, that the poiſon in the v. 

is ſeparated from the blood, 5 i? * 

lying in the lateral anterior part of the os — wn 

hind the orbit of the eye; from which gland oy * 

that conveys the poiſon to the bags at the N : dug 
he adds, are tubulated for the conveyance and a ag, 
the poiſon into the wound : though their hollown pg 
— 9 3 en apex, or tip of the tooth; but bo * 
ong flit below the point, out of whi SES 
— 1 | ee Poiſon i 
Vipers make a conſiderable article in medicine : for 
authors agree, that there is no part, humour, or a : 
ment, not even the gall itſelf,” of a viper, but what — 
be ſwallowed without any harm. Accordingly N 
tients, and ſeveral modern authors, aſſure us the Indi 4 
at this very day, both of the Eaſt and Weſt, eat the P 
Europeans do eels. c | bre 
Caro viperina, viper's fleſh, either roaſted or boiled, the 
phyſicians unanimouſly preſcribe as an excellent reſtoti. 
tive, particularly in the elephantiaſis, incurable conſum 
tions, and leproſy. Dr. Mead thinks they might = 
little leſs ſparing in the quantity; and recommends the 
broth, or the vinum viperinum, that is, wine wherc 
they have been long infuſed. 

ViegR's feb, is an ingredient in ſeveral of the beſt ant. 
dotes, as well as the theriaca andromachi. 

The apothecaries alſo ſell the pulvis viperinus, which i 
only dried vipers reduced into powder, heatt, liver, ani 
all, and paſſed through a fieve. This, we ſuppoſe, to 
"_—_—_— the price, they call animal bezoard. See B. 
⁊oard. 
The ſalts of vipers, whether volatile or fixed, allo thei 
fat, or axungia, and their oil chemically drawn, are dug 
in good repute. ̃ | 

Vir ER-wine. See Wine. | 

VIRGIN, is applied, figuratively, to feveral things that re- 
tain their abſolute purity, and have never been made ut 
of: thus, virgin-wax, is that which has never been 
wrought ; but remains as it came out of the hive, 

ViRGI1N-0/, is what oozes ſpontaneouſly from the olive, 
without preſſing. See Oil. 

VIRGIN gold, is that metal as it is got out of the ore, witt- 
out any mixture or alloy; in which ſtate it is ſometimes 
ſo ſoft, that it will take the impreſſion of a ſeal, vt 
Virgin Gold. 

ViRGIn-copper, is a native copper found in the mine, and 
which has never been melted down. See Cifper. 

V1iRGINn-honey, See Honey. 

ViRGiN-guickfelver, is that found perfectly formed, 2nd 
fluid, in the veins of the mines, or at leaſt is got through 
the mineral earth by mere lotion, without fire. 

VirGiN ifands, Very ſmall iſlands of the Cartbbees, 1 
tuated in the Atlantic or American ocean, a little t 
eaſtward of Porto Rico, ſubject to Spain. | 

VirGin-parchment, is that made of the skin of an abortive 
lamb or calf. 

ViRG1N-/ulphur. See Sulphur. 

VIRIDE @ris. The ſame as ærugo. See Verdegrefe. 

VITRIFICATION, or Vitrifadtion. The att of * 

ing a body into glaſs; but, of all bodies, fer n-aſhes, _ 
bricks, and pebbles, vitrify the moſt eaſily : acorns 
ly it is of theſe that glaſs is principaily made. of 

VITRIOL. A mineral ſubſtance, compoſed of * 

ſalt, intermixed with ſomething metallic; being - 
conſidered as a ſalt; but is more properly fande 8 
claſs of ſemi-metals, as having a metallic matter 

or combined with its fait. : len! 
Vitriol is defined by Bocrhaave, a ſaline, oo pf (| 
ſparent glebe, diſſoluble in water, and fultb 1 ing 
cinable by fire. It acquires different names 9 


an- 


« different places where it is dug : and the vitriols 
of thoſe alſo differ from each other in denomination 

4 colour ; ſome being white, others blue, and others 
rs en, Roman and Cyprus vitriol, for inſtance, are 
Flue and that of Sweden and Germany greeniſh ; be- 
cles which, there is alſo a white kind. White vitriol 
dartakes but little of any metal, blue partakes of copper, 


4nd green of iron. 


to th 


ich a ſulphur adhering, a menftruous acid, and 
voy blue Litriol, the metal wherewith the acid is 
joined, is copper. In white vitriol, called alſo white 
copperas, it is mixed with lapis calaminaris, or ſome fer- 
ruginous earth, whether intermixed with lead or tin. In 
green vitriol, the acid is joined with iron. 
The antients gave the name calcitis, or calcanthum, 
to native vitriol; or that which acquires its full perfec- 
tion in the entrails of the earth, and which is a kind of 
mineral ſtone, of a reddiſh colour. Of this they obſerved 
three different ates, or transformations z calcitis, in its 
firſt ſtate, they called miſi; this afterwards turned into 
melanteria 3 and that into ſori. . 


colcothar brought from Sweden and Germany; the beſt 
whereof is of a browniſh red colour, and a vitriolic 
taſte, diſſolves eaſily in water, and, when broke, is the 
colour of a ſhining copper. See Colcothar. 1 
All the other vitriols above named, are really factitious, 
being only a kind of chryſtals, drawn, by means of 
water, from a ſort of marcaſite ordinarily found in mines, 
and called by naturaliſts pyrites, or quis. 
Roman vitriol is made by expoſing theſe pyrites to air, 
till ſuch time as they calcine, and change into a greeniſh 
acid vitriolie calx or duſt; in which ſtate they are thrown 
into the water, and are afterwards, by boiling and eva- 
poration, reduced into that kind of chryſtals ſent from 
—_—_— f 
All the other vitriols are made after the ſame manner, 
that is, much after the manner as alum is made in Eng- 
land, or falt-petre in France. 
For green vitriol, they add a great number of pieces 
of iron to the liquor in boiling, which raiſe a great ebul- 
lition. As ſoon as the iron is diſſolved, they evaporate 
the diſſolution to a certain degree, and ſo let it chryſtal- 
lize; the chryſtals being formed, there remains a thick, 
reddiſh, unctuous ſtyptic, and aſtringent liquor, which 
M. Geoffroy calls eau mere de vitriol, as containing all the 
principles of the mineral, though diſunited. The powder 
of this vitriol is exceeding ſtyptic; being excellent for 
the cure of wounds, and the ſtopping of blood. Its ef- 
ſects this way have been raiſed by the knavery of ſome, 
and credulity of others, to a kind of miracle ; it being 
this that makes the baſis of the ſympathetic powder. 

he medicinal virtues of vitriol are very great ; but all 
owing to the iron, or other metallic parts mixed with 
- and therefore follow the = of metal : thus, thoſe 

green vitriol depend on the ticity or aſtringenc 
2222 Vo oY ye 
© eau-mere drawn from green vitriol, Mr. Geoffroy 
obſerves, does not differ any way eſſentially from a great 
number of preparations, which the chemiſts have given 
us of vitriol, iron, and the lapis hæmatites, as the fixed 
and anodyne ſulphurs of vitriol, Mars, and the like; 
the common baſis of all which is iron exceeding ſubtiliſcd 
and attenuated, | | hrs, 3 123 
4 olution of vitriol, mixed with a tincture of galls, be- 
mes inſtantly exceeding black, and this is the common 
writing ink. I ee e reg rms go 
__ naturaliſts hold vitriol to be the root, or matrix of 
_—_ 1. in the copper mines, they never dig 
on an the glebe, out of which the copper is 
b affords ſeveral chemical preparations ; as, ſpirit of 
oil of}, rr firſt calcining, and then diſtilling it; 
ening t \ * which comes out after the ſpirit, by height- 
Ns a eue, that had been raiſed ; and what 
vitriol js þ T oth, is colcothar of vitriol. Tartar of 
ver dat nad by mixing oil of vitriol with oil of tartar 

mn; a alt precipitating at the bottom, which, 


According to Boerhaave, vitriols conſiſt of a metallic 


Some moderns take this calcitis to be the fame with the 


UMP 
being ſet to exhale and chryſtallize, is the tartar of vi- 
triol. From the colcothar of vitriol is prepared the ens 
veneris. . 

Metallic Vitrtous. All metals, it is to be obſerved, may 
be converted into vitriols, by diſſolving them with acid 
ſpirits, and letting them ſtand to chryſtallize. 

Factitious vitriols being only metals diſſolved and chryſ- 
tallized in ſaline menſtruums, are frequently called, by 
way of diſtinction, metallic vitriols, and metallic ſalts. 

VITR1OL of iron, is a preparation made by diſſolving 
iron, or ſteel in oil, or ſpirit of vitriol; then evaporat- 
ing, or drawing off the moiſture, and bringing the matter 


to chryſtallize, by ſetting it in a cold place; which is 


alſo called ſal martis, or ſalt of ſteel. 

VITRIOL F Luna, or the moon, is the body of ſilver che- 
mically opened, and reduced into the form of ſalt, by 
the ſharp points of ſpirit of nitre. 

VIiTRIoOL of Venus, is a ſolution of copper in ſpirit of nitre, 
evaporated and chryſtallized, to gain the ſalt, ca led 
alſo vitriol of copper. 1 

VITRIOLIC. Something that has the quality of vitrio!, 
or partakes of its nature. In this ſenſe they ſay, vitrio- 
lic ſpring, vitriolic ſtone, and vitriolic ſpirits. If iron 
is thrown into a vitriolic water, and the red ruſt ariſing 
on the ſurface of the iron is melted down, it will be found 
real copper : which is an inſtance of the tranſmutation 
of one metal into another. 3 

VIZIER, or Vixir. A prime miniſter to the Eaſtern 
Princes. | Ke 

COMET KN) A Britiſh factory, in India, See 

ndia. 

VIZIR-KAN, is a term at Conſtantinople for a large ſquare 
building, where cotton cloths are painted and ſold. 

ULLAGE, of a cask, is ſo much as a veſlel wants of be- 
ing full. See Gauging, | 

ULNA. An ell, in meaſure. See Meaſure. 


ULNA ferrea, denotes the ſtandard iron ell, kept in the ex- 


chequer. See Standard, 

ULTRAMARINE. A beautiful blue colour, uſed by 
painters, and prepared from lapis lazuli; this blue being 
one of the richeſt and moſt valuable colours uſed in paint- 
ing. The preparation conſiſts in firſt calcining the lapis 
in an iron pot or crucible; then grinding it very fine, on 
a porphyry ſtone; afterwards mixing it up with a paſte 
made of wax, pitch, maſtic, turpentine, and oil ; and 
at laſt, waſhing the paſte well in clear water, to ſeparate 
the colouring part from the reſt, which precipitates to 
the bottom, in form of a ſubtile, beautiful, white powder. 


The water is then poured off, and the powder at bottom 


dried in the ſun, which is the true ultramarine. 


| Thoſe who prepare this colour have uſually four kinds, 


which they procure by ſo many different lotions ; the firſt 
is {till the beſt, and the reſt worſe and worle to the laſt. 
There is ultramarine of the firſt kind ſold for 111. ſter- 
ling an ounce, and of the laſt for about 12 or 15 s: 
The common opinion concerning its origin is, that the 
method of making it was firſt ilcoverad in England; 


and that a member of the Eaſt India company having, a 


' quarrel with his aſſociates, to be revenged of them, 
made the ſecret public. | 


' Ultramarine muſt be choſen of a high colour, and well 
ground, which is known by putting it between the teeth ; - 


where if it feels gritty, it is a ſign that the triture is not 
ſufficient, To know whether it is pure and unmixed, 
put a litttle of it in a crucible, and heat it red hot; if the 
powder has not changed its colour after this trial, it is 
certainly pure: on the contrary, if you perceive any 
change, or any black ſpecks in it, it is falſified,  - 
Beſide this, there' is another kind, called common or 
Dutch ultramarine; which is only lapis, or ſmalt, well 
ground, and pulveriſed ; the colour whereof, when uſed 
by the painters, being like that of the true ultramarine, 
though much leſs valued. CITED 5 


UMBER, among painters. A dry, dusky. coloured earth; 


which, diluted with water, ſerves to make a dark brown 
colour, uſually called a hair-colour. It is alſo called um- 
ber, from umbra, a ſhadow, as ſerving: chiefly for the 
ſhadowing of objects: or rather from Umbria, a country 
of Italy; whence it is uſed to be brought, | 

| | | _ UMPIRE, 


— on le dl, Jae 0 — AD 
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UN G 


UNT 


guentum roſatum ; unguentum album, or wh; 

of ceruſs; populneum, made of the buds vote Uneven 
tree; unguentum apoſtolorum, ſo called from the r 
drugs it conſiſts of, a cleanſer ; unguentum ba r twelve 


. 4M, - R li 
ſuppurative; unguentum Egyptincury, cauſtic; cum, - 


UMPIRE. A third perſon, choſen ts decide a contro- 
verſy, left to an arbitration, in caſe the arbitrators can- 
not agree. See Arbitration, 

UNDER the ſea, in the ſea- language. A ſhip is ſaid to 


be ſo, when ſhe lies ſtill, or waits for ſome other ſhips, 
with her helm laſhed, or tied up a lee, 


LING tum aureum, incarnative and Cicatriſing ; ang 
UnDpER-currents, diſtin from the upper or apparent cur- apio, mundificative; and unguentum Agrippæ re ve 
rents of the ſeas. Some naturaliſts conclude there are diſcovered by King Agtippa. laid to be 


in many places under- currents, which ſet or drive a con- Pomatums are alſo ranked in the e 
trary way. See Current. See Pomatum. 


Dr. Smith, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, brings the UNGUIS-deratut. A fort of fhel! 
hypotheſis of the under- currents, to ſolve that remark- called otherwiſe blata Bizantia. 
able phenomenon of the ſeas ſetting ſtrongly through the UNION fire-effice. See Inſurance. 


of the unguens, 


» Uſed in medgicy. 
7 


Streights into the Mediterranean, with a conſtant current UNITED PROVINCES. 


20 leagues broad, What ſhould become of the vaſt 


quantity of water poured in this way, as alſo of that com- 


ing from the Euxine, through the Boſphorus into the Hel- 
leſpont, and thence into the Archipelago, is a ſpecula- 
tion that has long employed the philoſophers. This au- 
thor's conjecture is, that there is an under-current, 
whereby a great quantity of water is carried out, as it 
comes in. To confirm which, he obſerves, that between 
the north and ſouth foreland, it is either high or low 
water on the ſhore, three hours before it is ſo at fea; a 
certain ſign, that though the tide of flood runs aloft, 
yet the tide of ebb runs under-foot, or cloſe by the 

round. He adds an account from an able ſailor in the 

altic found, that going with their pinnace into the 
micdle ſtream, they were carried violently back by the 
current; but that ſinking a bucket, with a large cannon- 
bullet, to a certain depth of water, it gave a check to 
the boat's motion; and, ſinking it ſtill lower, the boat 
was driven a-head to the windward againſt the upper 


current, which was not above four or five fathom deep. 


Though Dr. Halley ſolves the currents ſetting in at the 
ſtreights, without overflowing the banks, from the great 
evaporation, without ſuppoſing any under-current. 


UnpeR-chamberlains of the exchequer, are two officers there, 


who cleave the tallies, and read the ſame; ſo that the 
clerk of the pell, and the comptrollers thereof, may ſee 
that the entries are true. See Exchequer. 
They alſo make ſearches for all records in the treaſury, 
and have the cuſtody of doomſday-book. 


UNDERTAK ERS, were antiently ſuch perſons as were 


employed by the king's purveyors, and acted as their de- 


uties. 
But at preſent the name is chiefly uſed fo? upholders, 
or perſons who furniſh out funerals ; as alſo for ſuch as 


undertake any great work, as the draining of fens, build- 
ing of palaces, and the like. 


UNDER-TREASURER of England, was an officer men- 


tioned in the ſtatute of the 39th of Elizabeth, and whom 
ſeveral other ſtatutes confound with the treaſures of the 
exchequer. See Exchequer. | 
He cheſted up the king's money at the end of every 
term, noted the content of money in each cheſt, and 
faw it carried into the king's treaſury in the Tower, for 
eafe of the lord treaſurer. He alſo, in the vacancy of 
the lord treafurer's office, did every thing in the receipt 
which the lord treaſurer himſelf does, See Treaſurer. 


UNDERWOOD, is coppice, or any wood that is not ac- 


counted timber. See Timber. 


UNGUENT, or Ointment, in chirurgery. A topical re- 


medy or compoſition, chiefly uſed in the dreſſing of 
wounds and ulcers. 

Unguents, liniments, and cerats, are external forms, 
applied on various parts of the body, both to cure, and 
to eaſe and relieve them. They only differ from each 
other in conſiſtence; with regard to which, unguents 
hold the medium, being ſtiffer than liniments, but ſofter 
than cerats. TT 


Oils are ordinarily the baſis of all three; to which are 


added wax, axungia, and ſeveral parts of plants, ani- 
mals, and minerals ; both on account of the virtues they 
farniſh, and to give a conſiſtence to oils, as alſo to keep 


them longer on the part, that they may have more time 
to act. The principal unguents, or ointments, are un- 


the eaſt ; and by Flanders, Brabant, 
Cleve, towards the ſouth ; lying bet 


incommodious haven z being ſtationed in ſo 


at high-water, nor veſſels of burden without unladiag 


The ſeven Unit N 
of the Netherlands, conſiſting of Holla Province 


Frieſland, Groningen, Overyſſel, Gelderland * 
phen, and Utrecht, are bounded by the German 
on the north and weſt ; by the circle of Wefiphati, d. 
and the duchy 
ween 2 deo, a 
and 7 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 14 5 py 
35 min. and 52 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. being hands 
miles in length, and as many in breadth : but ther hy 
Zuyder ſea, which ſeparates North Holland from Prat 
land and Overyſſel, takes up a great part of this ( . 
and perhaps, if all their ſeas and lakes within the — 
above deſcribed were excluded, the whole country would 
not appear to be above 100 miles over either u. 
However, thoſe parts of Flanders and Brabant, mh 
the Dutch have made themſelves maſters of, and lie cen. 
tiguous to theſe provinces, are a conſiderable enluye- 
ment of their dominion. 

The rivers which water this country are the Rhine, Leck 
Waal, Maes, Iſſel, Leſſer Iſſel, Scheld, and ont. 
The ſeas are either the German or Britiſh ocean, which 
waſh the Northern and Weſtern ſhores. The Zuzie 
ſea, encloſed almoſt on every ſide, having the iſlands of 
Schelling, Ameland, and others, on the north ; the pro- 
vinces of Frieſland and Gelderland, on the eaſt ; Utrecht, 
and part of Holland, on the ſouth ; with another part af 
Holland, and the iſlands of Texel, and Flie, upon the 
weſt ; being about 70 miles in length, and half as much 
in breadth, exceeding ſhallow, and full of ſands ; ſo that 
the entrance of it at the 'Texel, and the paſlage over it, 
is more dangerous than a voyage to Spain. And ſuch s 
the violence and rage of the ſea, when the wind blowsa 
ſtorm at N. W. it it happens to be a ſpring-tide, that 
their ſtrongeſt dikes ſometimes give way, and threaten 
the deſtruction of all the maritime provinces ; for the 
land lies ſo exceeding low and flat, that the flood often 
appears above it; and were it not for the iſlands of the 
Flie, the Texel, and Schelling, and ſome fand-hills, which 
break the force of the ſea, inundations would be muci 
more frequent than they are. Their dikes, to keep out 
the ſea, are generally about 27 yards at bottom, and 12 
high, made as ſtrong to the landward as wood and fone 


can make them; and, towards the water, they conf 
them with mats, ruſhes, 


fil-cloth ; but the raging waves often force their #3 


a-weed, and ſometimes with 


through all. 0 
Their lakes are only leſſer ſeas, ſurrounded by land; | 
which there are a great many in the United Province, 
the chief whereof is Haerlem Meer, extending alm 
from Amſterdam to Leyden, being 16 or 18 miles 2 
and about half as broad; but it grows larger eve!) Jo 
by encroaching on the lands contiguous to it. : 
Their ſeas, rivers, and canals, afford them * 
fin; but there are ſome kinds for which they are o 
chiefly to the coaſt of Britain, particuarly herring) 
oyſters, and many other kinds of ſhell-fiſb. 1 
Notwithſtanding this country is ſo famous ſor wy 
tude of ſhipping, there is ſcarce a good harbour 2 
coaſt: the beſt is ſaid to be Fluſhing, Helvoct), 
Rotterdam. As for Amſterdam, there cannot A 3 
it unles 
water, that ordinary ſhips cannot come nest it 


f 


4 
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Holland is computed 80 miles long, and 


o broad, making * 5200 ſquare miles. 
zaun, 30 long, 17 broad — 510 
Utrecht, 30 long, 25 broad = 750 
Gelderland and Zutphen, 50 long, 
broad - - 
Overyſſel, 60 long, 40 broad 2400 
Groningen, 46 long, 2+ broad - 1104 
Weſt Frieſland, 40 long, 25 broad 1000 
Dutch Brabant, 55 long, 34 broad 1705 
Dutch Flanders, 31 long, 13 broad 403 


— 


In all 13472 


The moſt conſiderable of the ſeven provinces is that of 
Holland, which gives its name to the country and the re- 
It hoe known, that ſome provinces of the Low Coun- 
tries, equally affected by the love of their new religion, 
and that of their antient liberty, united in 1566, for the 
preſervation of both, and ſoon afterwards reſcued them- 
ſelves from the Spaniſh yoke, with the aſſiſtance of Eng- 
lund, and the Proteſtant princes of Germany. 
From the beginning of the revolt, Philip Il. interdicted 
the confederate- ſtates all ſorts of commerce: but the want 
he was in of the commodities of the north, for the uſe of 
his fleets, obliged him to pretend, tor a conſiderable time, 
that he was ignorant of the trade, which the Dutch car- 
ried on under the flags of his allies, ; 
But, ſome years before his death, this prince altered his 
politics; and, after him, Philip III. his ſon and ſucceſſor, 
purſuant to the laſt views of his father, publiſhed in the 
month of February, an interdiction of all commerce, 
under rigorous penalties z Which were executed with the 
greateſt ſeverity. 
From hence may be dated the birth of the Dutch com- 
merce, and the moſt ſolid foundation of their power ; 
that is, about the end of the reign of Philip II. and the 
beginning of that of Philip III. from the year 1594, where- 
in the firſt aſſociations of the Zeland traders were made, 
till the year 1602, wherein all thoſe already made incor- 
porated themſelves into one company. 
There is ſcarce a mercantile place, ſince that time, to 
which the Dutch have not extended their commerce, 
eſpecially ſince the twelve years truce concluded between 
pain and them in 1609 ; as alſo ſince the peace of Mun- 
ſter, ſigned in 1648, whereby they were acknowledged 
as free ſtates, and obtained great privileges for their 
trade from their former maſters. 

bree things contribute, in a great meaſure, to maintain 
the Dutch trade, The firſt is the great credit of the 
bank of Amſterdam, whoſe fund amounts to upwards of 


32 tons of gold; and whoſe notes and bills are always 
| 


* 8 payments in ready money. See Bank. 


e ſecond thing ſo uſeful to the Dutch trade, is the great 

_— of ſhips which depart every day from all the ports 

of this ſtate, and which carry ſuch great quantities of 

rr to almoſt all parts of the world. 

by third is the ſafety wherewith this commerce is car- 
q on, by the convoys the ſtate grants to the merchant- 


in. which make them reſpected by corlairs and priva- 


gh reaſon may be added for the ſucceſs of the Dutch 
with 1 = is, the probity and upright dealing they hold 
is true N ir Correſpondents, of what nation ſoever. It 
traders F e that if this be a praiſe which their 
pany "Bu le, in particular; yet their Eaſt India com- 
fake of = ometimes followed other maxims, and, for the 
juſtice, potiſm, have infringed the moſt ſacred rights of 


nſter dam. 


Unite P. de capital city of Holland, and of the whole 
waged) rovinces, is ſituated in 4 deg. 30 min. of E. 
Ge] 52 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. on the river Am- 


a 
3 70 cn, the ea called the Wye, a little to the 


Zuyder fea, abo iles 
endon > ut 200 miles eaſt of 
ng 230 N. E. of Paris, and about 400 W. of 


ere is nc : 
n no port in the world where a greater trade is 


mated at I=4th per cent. and ſometimes higher, more 
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driven on, or where more ſhips enter, and go out, than 
that of Amſterdam ; which is in the form of a creſcent, 
and may contain about 4000 ſhips, both large and ſmal! ; 
the ſmall ones lying along the quays, and the large ones 
between the piles, which keep them from ſtriking againſt 
each other in ſtormy weather, a 
Theſe piles are open in ſeveral parts for the paſſage of 
veſſels which go to or come from the city; and theſe 
openings are called booms, ſerving as gates to the city on 
the ſea- ſide, and are barricaded every night with two 
large poles pointed with iron, to ob ſtruct the entrance of 
any thing. In the day-time there are ſome admiralty- 
officers at the booms, for viſiting all that enters, and 

ves out. 

he commerce of the merchandiſe of the growth of Hol- 
land, is but inconſiderable in itſelf; for, excepting its 
butter, cheeſe, and earthen-ware, few others paſs to 
ſtrangers. 
Before the revocation of the edit of Nantz, and the 
eſtabliſhment of ſome of the French refugees in the ſe- 
veral towns of the United Provinces, their manufactures 
conſiſted chiefly in their cloths and linens; but, ſince that 
time, by the help of theſe refugees, they learned all the 
French manufactures of gold, filver, and filk ſtuffs, and 
others, which they brought to a great degree of perfec- 
tion ; the following being a ſtate of the manufactures eſta- 
bliſhed at Amſterdam, and in its neighbourhood. 
At Amſterdam are manfactured gold and filver ſtuffs, da- 
masks, brocades, taffeties, mohairs, filk ſhaloons, vel- 
vets, armoiſins, plain and flowered gauzes ; laſtly, all 
ſorts of other filk ſtuffs, formerly for the moſt part ma- 
nufactured in France and in Italy. 
Stockings and caps of ſilk, thread, and wool. 
Cloths, ſerges, calimancoes, ſtamines, and camblets ; 
beſides ſeveral other ſtuffs of wool, goat, and camels 
hair, 
Gold, ſilver, ſilk, thread, cotton, and ferret ribbonds. 
Hats of all ſorts. 
Tapeſtries of moſt kinds. 
Printing-houſes for cotton cloths ; where the printers 
boaſt of the ſecret of making as beautiful, and as laſting 
colours as in the Eaſt Indies and Perſia. 
Printing-houſes for books and copper-plates. 
All ſorts of dying ſtuffs, particularly for black and ſcarlet. 
Gilt leather. 
Sixty refining houſes for ſugar. 
Other refining houſes for camphor, vermilion, ſulphur, 
azure, ſalt, borax, and reſin. 


Excellent civet; and ſeveral perſons keep the animals 


there which produce it. 

Several manufactures for ſoap, and the bleaching of wax. 
Brew- houſes for beer, and other houſes for the prepar- 
ing of vinegar. 

Cord-yards, both for large cables, and other forts of cor- 
dage. = 

— mills for gun-powder, dying ſtuffs, tobacco, 
bark liquorice ſtick, corn, fullers work, the ſawing of 
planks, the ſawing and poliſhing of marble, and the ex- 
tracting of oil from grain. 

An abundance of anchors for the marine are alſo made 
there; and an incredible number of ſhips of all forts and 
ſizes are built in its docks. 

The foundations of Amſterdam are laid upon vaſt piles of 
timber drove into the moraſs on which it ſtands, at a 
prodigious expence; the ſtadthouſe alone having about 


13, ooo piles of wood, to bear up the foundation. The 


firſt mention of this town in hiſtory is about the year 
1500, when it was a poor fiſhing-town : but, in 1585, 
it appears to have been the chief town of trade in thele 
provinces. The houſes are built with brick or ſtones, 
the ſtreets ſpacious, and well-paved, and through moſt of 
them run canals planted with trees. The city is com- 
puted to be half as large as London, including the forti- 
fications : it contains people of almoſt every nation, and 
every religion in Europe, who are all tolerated in their 
reſpective perſuaſions 3 but only the Calviniſts or Preſby— 
terians are admitted to any ſhare in the government. 


Haerlem, is another large city in the province of Holland, 


ſituated in 4 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 52 deg. 30 min. 
10H of 
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of N. lat. 4 miles eaſt of the ocean, and 12 weſt of Am- 

ſterdam, near the lake, which from this town is called 

Haerlem- Meer. 

At Haerlem are manuafctured a great number of velvets 
of all ſorts, pluſh, and ſeveral ſorts of woollen ſtuffs; 
beſides ribbonds of thread, cotton, ferret, and tapes of all 
kinds. | i 
This town is in ſome reputation for the bleaching of li- 
nen, particularly of ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Holland ; and its threads are likewiſe in great efteem 
for their goodneſs and whiteneſs, 

The Hague, or Graven Hague, that is, Earl's grove, 1s 

a fown in the province of Holland, ſituated in 4 deg. of 
E. lon: and 52 deg. 10 min. pf N. lat. 2 miles caſt of 
the ſea, 14 miles north-weſt bf Rotterdam, and 9 ſouth- 
welt of Leyden ; encompalled with fine meadows and 
groves, but no walls, and therefore eſteemed a village; 

though one of the largeſt and moſt elegant in Europe, en- 
joying all the privileges of a city of Holland, except that 
of ſending repreſentatives to the ſtates. It is here that 
the ſtates of the province of Holland, and the States-Ge- 
neral, aſſemble ; as well as the council of ſtate, and their 
ſupreme-courts of juſtice. All public affairs are tranſacted 
here, and foreign miniſters admitted to audience; but it 
is no ways conſiderable for trade. 

Enchuyſen, is a city and port-town of North Holland, ſi- 
tuatcd in 5 deg. 10 min. of E. lon. and 52 deg. 45 min. 
of N. lat. on the Zuyder ſea, 8 miles north-caſt of Hoorn, 
and 25 north-eaſt of Amſterdam. 

Matſland-Sluice, is ſituated in 4 deg. of E. Ion. and 52 deg. 
of N. lat. 5 miles ſouth of Delft. 

Sluys, is a port-town of Dutch Flanders, oppoſite to the 
iſland of Cadſant, 10 miles north-eaſt of Bruges, and 21 
miles north-welt of Ghent. | 

Middleburg, the capital city of the iſland of Walcheren, and 
of the province of Zeland, fitu-ted in g deg. 30 min. of 
E. lon. and 51 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 26 miles north- 
eaſt of Bruges. It is a large well built city; and, having 
a communication with the ſea by a navigable canal, has a 
great foreign trade, 

Dort, or Dordrecht, is a city in the province of Holland, 
ſituated on an iſland in the river Maes, 10 miles eaſt of 
Rotterdam. 

Fluſhing, or Vliſſingen, is a port-town of the province of 
Zeland, ſituated on the coaſt of the iſland of Walcheren, 
5 miles ſouth of Middleburg, and 14 north-eaſt of Sluys ; 
being a good ſecure harbour, and a city of great foreign 
trade. 

Tervere. A port-town in the province of Zeland, ſituated 
on the north- eaſt coaſt of the iſland of Walcheren. 

Loden, a City in the province of Holland, is ſituated on the 
old channel of the Rhine, in 4 degrees of E. lon. and 
52 deg. 12 min. of N. lat. 4 miles eaſt of the ocean, 
and 20 miles ſouth of Amſterdam, It is one of the moſt 
elegant cities of Holland, having a conſiderable woollen 
manufacture. There are in it 30 iſlands, 24 canals, 
180 ſtreets, and 95 bridges, with an univerſity conſiſting 
of 2000 ſtudents, 

Delft, the capital of Delft-land, in the province of Hol- 
ſand, is ſituated in 4 deg. 5 min. of E. lon. and 52 deg. 
6 min. of N. lat. 8 miles north-eaſt of Rotterdam, and 
30 ſouth-weſt of Amſterdam. It is about 2 miles in cir- 
cumſerence; and the beſt earthen ware is made here, 
from hence called Delft ware. It has no other conſider- 
able trade at preſent, but is the retirement of the weal- 
thieſt merchants. 

Edam, a town of Holland, ſituated on the weſt-ſhore of 
the Zuyder ſea, 12 miles N. E. of Amſterdam. 

Griel, the capital of the iſland of Voorn, is ſituated in 4 
deg. of E. lon. and 51 deg. 50 min, of N. lat. 5 miles 
north of Helvoetſluys ; which is one of the beſt harbours 
in Holland, and where the Engliſh packet-boat always 
goes. 

Hr, is a port-town on the Zuyder ſea, 19 miles north 
of Amſterdam. | 

| Ritterdam, is a city in the province of Holland, ſituated in 

4 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 52 deg. of N. lat. on the 
north-bank of the river Macs, 30 miles eaſt of Amſter— 
Jam, and 13 ſouth-eaſt of the Hague, It is a large po- 


—— — Cc oo eats _ 


However, this difficulty does not obſtruQ the going out 


The commerce of the Weſt Indies is occu 
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pulous city, and much better ſituated for trade than «x 
{terdam ;- for the canals, which run through * Am. 
bring up ſhips to the doors of the merchants : ng 
Mies is much-ſooner free [rom ice, than the W. 0 0 M 
ſterdam; on which account the Britiſh merchant 50 
to this port more than to the other. There "Ew 
Dutch churches in this town, and two others for th Nag 
liſh and Scotch. wn; 
The city of Rotterdam has ſcarce any manufaQure 
its own; but its commerce extends into all the * 
of the world, particularly into Normandy in Pi 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Brabant, Flander, "= 
ſeveral towns of Germany; not to mention the nu = 
of herring-buſles it fits out yearly, me 
It appears, from what has been faid of the natur 
ductions of Holland, and the ſtate of its rn 
that the Dutch commerce would be inconſideratle, f 
theſe were the only commodities to keep it on foot; 
But it may be alledged, that all the commercial — 
the world contribute to the promotion of their tak 
and make it in ſome reſpeAs univerſal, " 
Their ports, in reality, contain an almoſt incredible 
number of veſſels; and Sir William Temple, in his cv. 
rious and exact obſervations on the ſtate of Holland 2 
putes that there are a greater number of thipping here than 
in all the reſt of Europe beſides. However, the ſame av. 
thor ſpeaks with ſome contempt of all the ports of the 
four maritime provinces of this republic; in the mg} 
confid:rable whereof, and the moſt frequented, which is 
that of Amſterdam, the leaſt ſhips cannot enter but in 
high wa'er, nor the largeſt without being fiſt unloaded 
to clear with ſafety the entrance of the Texel, and the 
paſſage of the Zuyder ſea. 


from all the ports of theſe provinces, particularly that of 
Amſterdam; from whence ſhips go in particular for Spin, 
England, France, Portugal, the Mediterranean, the 
ports of the Levant, the North, the Baltic ſca, te 
coaſts of Africa, the ifles and continent of America; 
and, laſtly, the Eaſt Indies; where being arrived at 
Batavia, the capital of their commerce in the Ea!, 
they divide themſelves on one fide in the Red (e:, 
the Perſian gulph, the coaſts of Arabia, and thoſe cf 
the Mogul; and, on the other, towards Japan, Chins, 
and all the iflands of the Indian ocean, where they have 
factorics. 
Togive ſomeidea of the number of ſhips which departfrom 
Holland for all the above mentioned places, it will be ſult- 
cient to obſerve, that from the port of Amſterdam alone up- 
wards of 1500 veſſels ſet ſail, freighted for the North and 
the Baltic ſea, and that all other foreign trades employ 
proportionable number; for a Dutch author arts, that 
ſometimes more than 1500 buſſes have been ſeen to 80 
out of the ports of Holland in three days; and that the 
herring-fiſhery uſually employs upwards of 3000 yea. 
Amſterdam is the general ſtaple of ali merchandiley 
particularly of thoſe of the Eatt Indies, Spain, the Me- 
diterranean, and the Baltic, 
The navigation of Greenland, and the Frozen ſea, for 
the fiſhery of whales, and other ſea-monſters found 18 
theſe ſeas, is performed by the inhabitants of F reſland. 
Enchuyſen and Maeſland-Sluice poſſeſs the Nets 
filhery. | PLE 
Middleburg is the ſtaple for a part of the French on 
az Dordrecht is for that of Rheniſh wine, Engliſh con 
and other merchandiſe. J by the 
pied by 


ſhips of Fluſhing. 

The commerce of England flouriſhes m 
dam ; and there is alſo a conſiderable {tap 
wines. 

Tervere in Zeland is a ſtaple for Scotch 
Several manufactures of wool, filk, bair, an 
and filver, make the principal trade of LA — 
Linens, and ſilk ſtuffs, either plain or flowered, 

the greater part of the inhabitants of Hzerlem. 

Delit is noted for its beer, and earthen abt gag rale 
Laſtly, Sardam has the greateſt magaz es g * mug? 
and naval ores in the World; though 4 ge | 


oft at Rotter- 
le of F rench 


1 even 29 
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f veſſels are alſo built in the docks of Amſterdam, Rot- 
of v 


4. Briel, Enchuyſen, and Hoorn, not on- 
—_— of the country, but alſo to be ſold to 
v fo | | 


ſtrangers: 


The moſt 


ſt com modious for the carriages of the 
3 is that carried on with a part of Ger- 
. the Rhine and Meuſe, which waſh their ſtates; 
* 4 the Weſer, Ems, and Elbe, not far from the 
25 a 
e Rhine, alſo including that of the Mo- 
0 = the Maine, by which this great river is increaſed 
4 1 \urſe. is very conſiderable; Cologne being pro- 
- 1 re center of the commerce, and the principal ſtaple 
f 4 Rheniſh and Moſelle wines; as alſo of the mer- 
Aude of Lorrain, and the archbiſhopric of Triers, 
which the Moſelle crofſes, ſuch as wood, icon-bars, can- 

balls. 
I V r- 2 that the merchandiſe of Mentz 
if ranconia are Carried to be ſold afterwards in the fa- 
3 fairs held twice a year at Francfort, or which are 

Nuremberg. 

AY by the Rhine that the Dutch have flax, 
thread, and linens, from the duchies of Juliers and 
15 Mevſe facilitates the commerce of Holland to 
Liege, which 15 ſituated on this river; and even to Aix- 
lu Chapelle, not far diſtant from it. The Dutch have 
from Liege, ſerges, ſlates, coals, lead, iron, bullets, 


rouzht by them to Liege. 

— — 15 leagues from the mouth of the We- 
ſer, is the ſtaple of all the commodities belonging to 
Heſſe and Brunſwick: It is alſo in this town that the 
Dutch get carpenters timber, wheat, wool, metals, and 
beer, which are ſent there from Lower Saxony, Heſſe, 
Brunſwick, and other parts. | | 

Emdem, the capital of Eaſt Frieſland, ſituated at the 
mouth of the Ems, is the ſtaple of all the trade of this 
part of Germany ; and the Dutch have from it all the 
commodities of Weſtphalia, particularly of the biſhop- 
ric of Paderborn and Munſter, which conſiſt principally 
in carpenters timber, wool, linen, oxen, horſes, and 
the hams which have acquired To great a reputation 
in Europe, f | 

Laſtly, the commerce of the Elbe is one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable which the Dutch have in the German ocean. | 
It is uſually by the way of Hamburg that the Dutch 
carry on the commerce of Lower Germany ; but very 
often they aſcend as far as Harburg and Magdeburg for 
wine and wood ; purchaſing even in theſe quarters en- 
tire foreſts, which they ſell, and with which they ſtock 
large warehouſes, to uſe them upon occaſion, or as they 
Judge convenient. | | : 

dilk and woollen manuſactures, haberdaſhery wares, 
ſpice, drugs, wood for dying, ſugar, cheeſe, herrings, 
Copper, and ribbonds, are the merchandiſe which the 


utch bring to Germany by the five rivers already men- 
tioned, | 


Antwerp, Bruſſels, and Mechlin, furniſh the Dutch with 
thread and lace, Ghent and Bruges with linens and 
bemp, Bruſſels and Oudenarde with tapeſtry, and Liſle 
with cambricks and barracans. The Dutch give in ex- 
change ſilk, and woollen ſtuffs, drugs, ſpice, and other 


things. 


The commerce of the Dutch to France was formerly 
very conſiderable, that is, before the two nations were at 
YaTIance with each other upon account of the triple al- 
ance; and it appears, from the memoir of a Dutch am- 
alador, that they exported yearly from France to 
the amount of about 1,600,000. ſterling in French 
commodities, excluſive of corn; as alſo ſalt, with which 
they loaded between 5. and 600 ſhips. 

ee the commerce of Spain and Portugal for that of the 
Dutch 10 theſe countries. 15 | 

he neighbourhood of England and Holland has always 
8 a conſiderable commerce between the two na- 


The merchandiſe exported from England to Holland 


neighbouring commerce, and at the ſame time 


and cauld tons made at Aix-la- Chapelle out of the copper 
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are woollen cloths, and ſtuffs ; ſilk ſtuffs, and ſtockings 
both of ſilk and worſted, hats, tin, lead, coal, vitriol, 
and tobacco; ſugar, clock-work, and other things. 
Thoſe which paſs from Holland into England are fine 
linens, ſail-cloth, paper, and ſilk. | 
The commerce of the North.and the Baltic is one of the 
moſt important the Dutch are engaged in. In other com- 
mercial intereſts, they labour only for the reſt of Europe : 
but in this almoſt every thing regards them ; it being from 
thence that they have corn for their food, and neceſſaries 
for their navigation; without which neither the ſtate nor 
private perſons could ſubſiſt. 
Before the year 1553, the commerce of Muſcovy was 
carried on by the way of Narva and Revel, towns of Li- 
vonia, ſituated in the lower part of the Baltic. The 
port of Archangel having been diſcovered by the Engliſh, 
ail the trade of this vaſt empire paſſed into this new port ; 
which had ſeveral conveniencies not found in the two 
mo particularly upon account of the paſſage of the 
ound, 6 
The Dutch being delivered from the expences of a ruin- 
ous war, by a twelve years truce with Spain, haſtened 
to eſtabliſh a commerce with Archangel; and having 
for ſome time divided it with the Engliſh, who before 

ere the ſole maſters thereof, they concerted matters ſo 
well, that at preſent they have the beſt part of it in 
their hands. ” 
About forty ſhips, from 200 to 400 ton, depart an- 
nually for Archangel from the ports of Holland, and par- 
ticularly Amſterdam, to which this trade ſeems more pe- 
culiarly appropriated, They are always divided into two 
fleets ; the one, only of 6 or 7 ſhips, which ſt fail in 
the month of June, and return in the month of Decem- 
ber; and the other of 30 or 32 ſhips, whoſe departure 
is fixed for the month of July, and their return for the 
end of October; 
Theſe fleets have always a convoy, which the city of 
Amſterdam givesethem, even in the midſt of the moſt 
profound peace; | 
The merchandiſes compoſing the cargo of the two fleets 
are woollen and filk ſtuffs, — Canada caſtors, pa- 
per, hard and haberdaſhery wares, cannons, and other 
arms, powder, ſulphur, copper, lead, tin, brandy, wine, 
oil, vinegar, confects, dry fruits, ſaffron, ſugar, ſpice, 
pepper, herrings of the firſt fiſhing, frankincenſe, cup- 
peras, ceruſs, indigo, wood for dying, Ruſſia leather, 
lace, gold and filver thread, and ſilver ſpecie. 
The commerce of Norway employs every year upwards 
of 300 Dutch ſhips, from 4 to 500 tons, but manned 
only with 10 or 12 men each. The merchandiſe 
they export for Norway, are ſpice, falt, Spaniſh wine, 
vinegar, brandy, cheeſe, tobacco in rolls, and ſome 
clothe, 
As timber for the building of ſhips makes the moſt 
conſiderable part of their cargo, they have therefore 
made ſeveral treaties with the kings of Denmark relative 
to the commerce of wood; among others that of Chri- 
ſtianople, of the 13th Auguſt 1645; and another of 


the Hague, of the 12th April 1669. 


The merchandiſe brought from the Baltic being of a 
large bulk, the Dutch are obliged to ſend there a great 
number of ſhips, which depart leſs than half loaded, but 
return always with a full cargo. | 

The number of Dutch ſhips employed in this commerce, 
amount one year with another to about 10CO or 1200. 
Several kinds of merchandiſe are proper for this com— 
merce ; but as the balance is not equal between the im- 
ports and exports, and the conſumption not conſider— 
able, except that of Dantzick, the ſtaple for the Po, iſh 
commerce, the Dutch are obliged to import a great num- 
ber of rixdollars for the payment of the overplus. 

Next to the commerce of the Eat Indies, there is none 


the Dutch have ſo much at heart as that of the Baltic; 


and for this reaſon they are very attentive to its preſerva— 
tion, either by hindering the too firm eſtabliſhment of 
other nations; or by taking care that the Swedes and 
Danes, who in ſome reſpeꝗds are maſters of the impottant 
ſtrait, whereby the Baltic muſt be entered, may blockade 
it againſt firangers, or impoſe new duties upon the ſhips 

2 __ Vating 
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trading there; or, laſtly, that the northern nations, who 

have ports on this ſea, may not themſelves export their 

merchandiſe to others. 

The merchandiſe which the Dutch import to Sweden 

and Denmark, are ſpice, drugs, Spaniſh and Portu- 

| 4 ſalt, ſugar, wine, brandy, linen, woollen and filk 
Uns. 


To Pomerania, cloths, wine, cheeſe, ſalt, tobacco, 
iron, lead, tin, and old rixdollars. 

To Dantzick, ſilk ſtuffs of all faſhions, cloths, wood 
for dying, great quantities of ſpice, drugs, Italian cream 
of tartar, ſugar, oil, paper, wines of diffcrent ſorts, 
brandy, and French ſalt for Pruſſia. 

Laſtly, to Riga, Revel, Narva, and Pernaw, all towns of 
Livonia, ſalt, ſpice, ſugar, tobacco, French glaſs, and 
eſpecially a great number of old rixdollars, wherewith 
they pay for the merchandiſe, not only of this province, 


- but alſo thoſe brought there from Muſcovy, Poland, 


and Lithuania. | 

It was only ſince the beginning of the 17th century, 
that the Dutch traded to the Levant. under their own 
flag ; being before obliged to come under thoſe of the 
French, purſuant to the antient capitulations of that 
crown with the Grand Signior. 

The republic having made particular ones for itſelf with 
the Porte in 1612, ſet immediately upon improving this 
branch of trade, which ſeemed ſo important, that the 
States-General eſtabliſhed a chamber at Amſterdam, to 
take care of every thing relating to it. 

This chamber is compoſed of fix deputies, and a ſecre- 
tary, who are all merchants, and regulate all that con- 
cerns the navigation and trade of the Mediterranean; 
but under the authority of the burgo-maſters. 

The republic, which has few other conneQions with the 
Porte, than thoſe of its commerce, keeps a miniſter 
there under the title of reſident, wha, not only maintains 
the capitulations of the nation, but aJſo decides the dif- 
ferences ariſing among private perſons, and the appeals of 
the conſuls. | 

The ſhips which trade directly to the ſtates of the Grand 
Signior, are uſually 30 or 35 in number; which depart 
at different times, and in different ſquadrons ; but gene- 
rally with , convoys, upon account of the Barbary cor- 
fairs. 

However, there are ſeveral others freighted for diffe- 
rent ports of France, Italy, and Barbary ; where they 
take in the merchandiſe proper fur them, and continue 
their courſe to the Levant, where they ſell them, either 
upon their own account, or that of French and Italian 
merchants, for whom they hive freighted, and with 
whom they afterwards divide the returns belonging to 
each perſon, 

The ſhips fitted out in Holland for the Mediterranean, 
have not leſs than 20 or 26 pieces of cannon, and 60 or 
70 men to each ſhip; and the convoys are uſually ſhips 
of 50 or 6o guns, each manned with 100 or 170 men. 
The fleets tor the port-towns of the Levant, uſually 
touch at Leghorn for refreſhments, and piaſters, which 
are furniſhed by the Genoeſe; but they go allo pretty 
often for that coin to Cad:z, 

The Dutch trade at Smyrna is more conſiderable than that 
of any other European nation; but elſewhere it is little 
or nothing, One of their greateit profits conſiſts in the 
ſilver they bring there, as crowns, half crowns, teſtons, 
and picces of 15 ſols Dutch coin; in which their gain 
is great, becauſe the metal is of baſe allay, and the ſpecie 
mixed with falſ2 pieces. The Turks call them allani, 
which ſignifies a lion; becauſe a lion, which is the arms 
of the republic, is impreſſed on both ſides. 

Another great profit is the freightage of their ſhips with 
Armenians, and their merchandiſe tor Europe. 

The Dutch cloths, which are ſent from Smyrna to Con- 
ſtantinople and Perſia, are the principal object of their 
trade, However, they ſell there allo ſpice, cochineal, 
indigo, tin, lead, and ſtecl. 

The Dutch have had no large eſtabliſhments in the Weſt 
Indies, ſince they were obliged to quit their conqueſts in 
Brazil; yet their trade there is very conſiderable; and 
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their new Weſt India company, eſtabliſhed 


. Malacca in 1606, and could not conquer it till the yer 


In the city of Amſterdam, the ſovereign power i lodged 


province appoints a preſident of this aflembly ! * 
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always maintained itſelf with reputation. ” 1674, has 
The Dutch alſo, or rather their Weſt Ind 
keep on footing a pretty good trade on all 
Africa. Their principal eſtabliſhment is a 
Good Hope; and they have likewiſe ey 
Guinea, Cape Verd, and the gold coaſt; particular, 
the laſt, where they have the forts St. George * 
ſau: the others are, Anamabo, Acaro, Achim 8 a 
and Bouten. Their greateſt traffic is in negroes : th 
their trade is alſo very conſiderable in gold auf "gt 
phants teeth, leather, gums, oftriches feather,” 
and ſome drugs for dying. * 
However opulent the Dutch commerce is in all the ſat 
of the three above mentioned parts of the world 11 
certain that the trade which their Eaſt India con * 
has carried on upwards of a century in all the — 
of Aſia, is of a much greater conſequence. 

The Dutch Eaſt India companies, formed before the 
union of 1602, ſatisfied with a peaceable poſſeſſon of 
their commerce, undertook nothing againſt the vaſt co. 
minion of the Portugueſe, who had almoſt ſubjected al 
the coaſts and iſlands of Aſia, ſince they diſcovered the 
route by the Cape of Good Hope. 

The general company formed out of all theſe, was fe 
ſome time of the ſame diſpoſition ; but at laſt it ventured 
to attack that formidable power, and found little difficulty 
in conquering It. 

The firſt fruits of its conqueſts over the Portugueſe were 
the fort of the iſland of Amboina, which it took in 
I605, near 100 years after the Portugueſe had taken it 
from the king of Ternate ; and this afterwards facilitated 
for the Dutch the taking of the other Moluccas, ſo fn 
mous for their ſpice. 
The company's fleet failed in the important fortrek of 


ia co an 

the coaſts of 
t the Cape of 
eral others in 


1640 : but this fatal event was followed by ſuch ſuccel, 
that in 1663 the Portugueſe had ſcarce ſo much remain- 
ing as the celebrated city of Goa, and the important 
fortreſs of Diu, out of ſo many towns, forts, iſlands, 
and eftabliſhments, they before poſſeſſed, from Ormus 
in the Perſian gulph to Macao, an iſland and city « 
China, upon the coaſt of the province of Kantung, and 
even as far as Japan, 


The United Provinces are a confederacy of ſeveral in- 
dependent ſtates; for every province, and every cityalmoſh, 
is a ſeparate ſtate, and not bound by the determination 
of the States-General, till their conſent is had. As the 
States-General cannot make war, peace, or alliance, at 
levy taxes, without the conſent of every province; Nt 
ther can the ſtates of any province determine any thing 
of this kind, without the conſent of every city and peu 
republic in it. - 
The ſtates of Holland conſiſt of the deputies or repreſet- 
tatives of the nobility, and of 18 cities, making in 
19 voices, of which the nobility have only one. 


in 36 ſenators, who continue members of the ſenate 
life; and when one dies, the ſurviving ſenators ele 
another in his room: the people have nothing to do n 
the choice; and the ſenate elects the deputies to be ſent 
to the ſtates of Holland, and appoints the burgo-makter 
and eſchevins, who may be reſembled to the mayor 
aldermen. The penſioner may be reſembled to the * 
corder, who is always a perſon well verſed in m_—_ 
law and cuſtoms of the country ; and, though he 151 
rior to the ſenators, has a very great influence on 
ſtate, and is uſually applied to by foreign minifters. os 
The conſtitution of the governments in other my 
not differ much from that of Amſterdam: good." * 
lodged in the principal magiſtrates, and the peof — 
no ſhare in it, or in the election of their govem"* 
The States-General conſiſt of the repreſentat!V© ho 
ſeven United Provinces, who fit conſtantly at the - it 
and no ſtadtholder, governor, or military officer, . 
and vote in the aſſembly of the States-Genete a 
turk 
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ros, Who is changed once a week. He fits in the 
idle of a long table, which will hold about 3o perſons, 
uſual number of which the States-Grieneral are com- 
f * . every province deputing what number of repre- 
Ftatives they pleaſe, though all that are deputed by a fingle 
vince have but one voice; and when the States-Ge - 
on have reſolved on any thing relating to peace or 
= alliances or taxes, it muſt be ſent to every province 
Md city, which is a ſovereign ſtate, to be approved and 


The Dutch uſually raiſe annually between two and three 
millions ſterling in time of peace, out of which are paid 
their land-forces, conſiſting of 25,000 men, foreigners 
as well as national troops, particularly Switzers and 
Scotch; and they have ſeldom leſs than 550 men of war 
in commiſſion. Beſides the troops already mentioned, 
the Dutch keep 15 or 20,000 more in the barrier- towns; 
ſor maintaining of which they receive the ſum of 500,000 
crowns per annum, out of the revenues of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands. Their taxes are raiſed by an almoſt gene- 
ral exciſe; and in time of war there is uſually a poll tax, 
a lind-tax, and chimney or hearth money, levied. But 
every province and city vary their taxes as they ſee fit : 
if they provide the quota demanded of them, the States- 
General give no directions as to the method of raifing 
it : but though the Dutch tax every thing that is conſumed 
at home, by eating, drinking, cloathing &c. they take 
care that the duties on merchandiſe ſhall be extremely 
low, both on importation and exportation, which makes 
their country a free port in a manner, aud draws mit of 
the trafic of Europe thither. 


Dutch America, 


The Dutch have four colonies in Guiana, a large country 
of the Terra Firma of South America, extending from 
the river of the Amazons, to that of Oronoko, which 
makes upwards of 1200 miles of coaſt; with immenſe 
tracts up the country, as far as Brazil on one ſide, and 
on the other as far as New Andalufia. 

Theſe four colonies of the Terra Firma have their name 
from four rivers of the province of Guiana, along which 
they are eſtabliſhed ; of which Boron, Berbice, and Su- 
rinam, are to the north of Cayenne; and the other 
called Approwacq, to the ſouth ; the French colony ſe- 
parating it from the three others. | 


Syrinam, is the moſt conſiderable of the four, yet of no 


great conſequence : however, the Dutch have a very 
good fort there, which they ſeem to have a great occa- 
hon for ; becauſe the Indians, who have been irritated 
by them, give no quarter when they find them at any diſ- 
tance fr cheir fort. 
The E- h were formerly maſters of Surinam; but the 
Dutch 1«(zed upon it in the wars between the two na- 
tions, and the Engliſh ceded it to them, in exchange for 
New York, by the peace of Breda. 
Sugar grows there in abundance, and makes the princi- 
pal object of its commerce: but indigo, tobacco, ginger, 
and cotton, are alſo cultivated there; and it is for this pur- 
poſe that the Dutch eſtabliſhed at Fort Mina, on the 
African gold coaſt, ſend there yearly ſeveral negroes, as 
alſo ſeveral commodities of this coaſt, and even a conſi- 
liderable quantity of gold, 

owever, the Amſterdam merchants are thoſe who carry 
on the greateſt trade ; keeping warehouſes ſtored with 


all Kinds of merchandiſe which Europeans uſually import 
to America, 


Peron, Herbice, and Apprewacg, afford the ſame commodi- 


tics, and carry on the ſame trade, as Surinam : but Ber- 


” bas this peculiar to itſelf, that, beſides the culture 
; cotton, which is there more abundant than in the 
bes other colonies, it produces an excellent dying tuff 


chere ne, extracted from a plant of the ſame name, 
os, and preparing it much after the manner of 


It has alſo the ad 
ant 
peaceable Indian; 2 "ge of having very tractable and 


rest ſorvicas : its neighbours, who render them 
ervices in their colonies, and with whom they 
treat for 


* Proviſions, ſome hides, and other commo- 
. 
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Dutch American andi. 


Euſtace, or Euſtatia commonly called Sta-ia, is one of the 


leaſt of the Caribbecs, tituated in 63 deg. of W. lon. and 
I7 deg. 32 min, ol N. lat, being avout 15 miles in &r- 
cumt: rence. 

The merchants of Fluſhing obtained its concefſi>n from 
the States General; and, notwichſtapding the ſterility 
of the sil, made ſeveral plantatioffs cf tobaccy on it, 


which counſtitutes a moſt the whole commerce of the 
iſland. 


Saba, is ſtill ſmaller than St. Euſtace; and though almoft 


entirely a rock, the inhabitants have found foil enough 
for the culture of tobacco, and the ſupport of ſeveral 
Dutch families, who live there at their eaſe. | 


St, Martin, is the laſt of the Antilles, wherein the Dutch 


have colonies eſtabliſhed in 16:3 ; but they poſſeſs only 


the one half of the iſlan', the other belonging to the 
French. 


Its tobacco and ſalt-marſhes make all its riches and trade. 


The falt-marſhes are in the Dutch diviſion z but the 
French have the uſe of them. 


Curacas, or Curraſſau, is properly the only iſl;nd of conſes., 
quence poſſeſſed by the Dutch in the Weſt Indies; not for 


its exten, or commercial productions, having but 9g or 


10 leagues in length, and 5 in breadth; and affording- 


only ſume ſugar, wool, and leather; but for the conſi- 
derable trade, which its ſituation gives it with the Spa- 
niards of the continent, from which it is only 7 or 8 
leagues diſtant, i 

Tue port, the town, and the fort, which defends them 
both, are 4 or 5 league: from the point, in the fouth patt 
of the iſland ; where the ſhips of Carthagena and Porto- 
Bello came formerly to treat for negrocs for Peru, whom 


they often bought up to the amount of 1500 at once. 


This commerce is much dwindled away fince the Eng- 
liſh of Jamaica have undertaken it : but the Dutch have 
ſucceeded in that of European merchandiſe ; and, though 
contraband, it cannot be ſaid how much theſe two cities 
expart yearly from Curacao, or how much the Dutch 
diſperſe throughout the whole coaſt of Venezuella, which 


is oppoſite, as allo to the river De la Hache, and New 
Andaluſia, which are not far diſtant, 


Bonaire, and Aruba, one of which is ten leagues from Cura- 


coa to the eaſt, and the other only 7 to the weſt, are two 
Hands belonging alſo to the Dutch; where they have ſome 
plantations, pai ticularly in that of Bonaire, which is al- 
moſt as big again as Curacao, but much leſs inhabited. 
From theſe two iſlands, Curacao has almoſt all its ſub- 
ſiſtence; the Dutch ſending there ſeveral barks daily, 
which return loaded with maize, Guinea corn, potatoes, 
and the ſalted fleſh of goats, for the nouriſhment of their 
troops and negroes. 

Bonaire furniſhes alſo ſeveral hides ; for the inhabitants 
employ themſelves much in the grazing of horſes, bulls, 
and cows. There is likewiſe a ſalt marſh, which ſerves 
for the loading of ſome Dutch ſhips that reſort it. 
Though the ſugar and tobacco cultivated at Curacao, as 
well as the wool, hides, and ſome other merchandiſe, 
make a part of the cargoes of the ſhips which return to 
Europe; yet this object would be too inconſiderable to 
attract them there, in ſuch numbers as they come yearly; 
and the trade of Curacao would ſoon fall, had not the 
richeſt merchandiſe of Spaniſh America paid them with 
intereſt for the care they take in keeping the warehouſes 
of this iſland always ſtored with European goods. 

Five or fix large ſhips uſually catry on this trade; which 
is ſo ſafe and rich, that they remain loaded for returning 
no longer than is neceſſary to clear out the effects they 
bring there, and to ſend thoſe aboard which they always 
find ready to their hands. N 
The Dutch have been maſters of Curacao, and theſe 


two other ifl.nds, ſince the year 1632, when they took 
them from the Spaniards, | 


UNMOOR:. A term at fea, when a veſſel that before rid, 


or was held by two anchors, is begun to be diſengaged, 
and prepared to weigh. See Anchor, and Meoring. 
See Recving. 


UNRIGGING of a ſhip, is the taking away the rigging 
See Rigging. : 
io I | VOCATION, 


or cordage. 


USA 


VOCATION, is uſed for 'a deſtination to any ſtate, or 
profeſſion. 

VOLANO, or FValona. A port-town of Italy, in the 
Pope's territory, and duchy of Ferrara; lying in 13 deg, 
of E. lon. and 44 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. on one of the 
mouths of the Po, in the gulph of Venice, 40 milcs 
eaſt of Ferrara. 

VOLTA. A river on the Guinea coaſt, in Africa, which 
runs from north to ſouth, and falls into the ocean eaſt of 
Acra, 

VOLTURNO. A river of Naples, which riſes in the 
province of Moliſe; and, paſſing by Benevento, runs 
eaſt by Capua; falling into the gulph of Gaieta, a bay 
of the Tuſcan ſca. 


- VOLUME. A book, or writing, of a juſt bulk to be 


bound by itſelf. See Book. 


Nux VOMICA, Vomic-nut. A little, round, flat, woody 


fruit, or ſeed ; hard as a horn, of a mouſe-colour with- 
out, but of different colours within, ſometimes yellow, 
ſometimes white, and ſometimes brown. 

It is not known what the plant is that bears it; but it is 
a poiſon for dogs, and other quadrupeds, which it kills 
preſently through exceſſive vomiting. 


VORTEX, //hirlwind, in meteorology; being a ſudden, ra- 


pid, violent motion of the air, in gyres, or circles. See 
Fhirlwind. 

VoRTEX, is alſo uſed for an eddy, or whirlpool; being a body 
of water, in certain ſeas and rivers, which runs rapidly 
round, forming a ſort of cavity in the middle. The or- 
dinary cauſe of theſe vortices, is a gulph, or outlet, 
whereby the water of ſuch ſea or river is abſorbed, or 
precipitates itſelf into ſome other receptacle; ſometimes 
to ſome other communicant ſea or river, and ſometimes 
perhaps into the vaſt abyſs of central water. . 

VOUA. A long meaſure, uſed in the kingdom of Siam; 
2 kens make 1 voua, 2 ſoks 1 ken, 2 keubs 1 ſok, and 
12 nious 1 keub ; the niou being 3-4ths of an inch. 

VOUCHER, ſignifies a ledger-book, or book of accompts, 
wherein are entered the warrants for the accomptant's 
diſcharge. See Book-keeping, 

But voucher allo ſignifies any writing, or proof, for bu- 
ſineſs done among tradeſmen; which they are often ob- 
liged to produce and prove, before they are paid. 

VOUL. A ſmall meaſure, uſed by the inhabitants of Ma- 
dagaſcar, for clean rice, containing about half a pound. 

UPHOLDER, or Uphalfterer. A tradeſman, who makes 
beds, and other ſorts of houſhold-furniture. 

'UPHOLDERS company of London, was incorporated by let- 
ters-patent of the 2d of Charles I. dated the 14th of 
Tune 1627, by the name of The maſter, wardens, and 
commonalty of the myſtery or art of the upholders of the 
city of London ; being governed by a maſter, 2 wardens, 
and 28 aſſiſtants, with a livery of 131 members ; who, 
upon their being admitted, pay a fine of 41. 10 8. but 
have no hall. 

URINE, in agriculture, is of excellent uſe as a manure. 

Experienced perſons in agriculture and gardening, prefer 
urine for land and trees before dung ; as penetrating bet- 
ter to the roots, and removing ſeveral infirmities of 
plants: ſo that in Holland, and many other countries, 
they preſerve the urine of their beaſts, with as much 

care as their dung: 1 75 

URUS.. A ſort of buffalo, found in the foreſts of Lithuania, 
in Poland. It is a very furious animal, with round and 
ſhort horns; having a beard reſembling that of a goat, 
with long and blackiſh hair. 

The ſkin of this animal is ſaid to have a ſpecific quality, 
with regard to pregnant women, by keeping them from 
abortion ; which makes its value conſiderable, eſpecially 
among the Poliſh ladies, who ſeem perſuaded of its virtue, 

USALTON. A filver coin current in Aſiatic Georgia, 
worth about 10 d. ſterling. 0 

USANCE, in commerce, is a determinate time for the 
payment of bills of exchange, reckoned either from the 
day of the bills being accepted, or from the day of the 
date; and thus called, becauſe regulated by the uſage and 
cuſtom of the places whereon they are drawn. See Bill, 
and Exchange, | 


# 
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USAGES and cuſtoms of the ſea, are certain maxims, 


USQ 


Bills of exchange are either drawn at one or m 
either from ſight, or from date. The Ita]; - 
d:ppio, for doub'e uſance, or two uſances: OP ay, 4 
is longel or ſhorter, according to the dieren this term 
In France, uſance is fixed at 30 days. A countries, 
uſanee is a common month, and double % ondon, 
months, In Spain, uſance is two months, , __ tuo 
At Venice, Genoa, and Leghorn, 3 month 0 dann 
, a 18. At H 
burgh, ulance of bills drawn from England, Frites , 
enice, is two months after date. From 3 and 
Nuremberg, 15 days after ſight. welp and 
At Venice, uſance of bills drawn at Ferrarz Bol 
Florence, Lucca, and Leghorn, is five days l : 0:02nz, 
From Naples, Auſbourg, Genoa, nd Vienna Ps 
after ſight. From Mantua, Modena, and My 8 
days, after date. From Amſterdam, Antwerp ry 
burgh, two months after date; and {rom Lyn 
months after date. 
At Milan, uſance of bills from Genoa is 8 days af 
ſight, from Rome 10 days after fight, and from b. ** 
20 days after date. N 
At Florence, uſance of bills drawn from Boloong. ; 
days after ſight ; from Rome, 10 days after fight ** 
Venice and Naples, 20 days after date. e 
At Rome, uſance of bills of exchange drawn in li 
was originally 10 days aſter ſight; but, by an rw 
this term has been extended to 15, At Leghorn has 
of bills drawn from Genoa, is 8 days after Geht : wa 
Rome, 10 days; from Naples, 3 weeks; from 2 
3 weeks; from London, 3 weeks; and from Amte. 
dam, 40 days. ä 
At Amſterdam, uſance of bills drawr. from England and 
France, is a month after date; from Venice, Mari 
Cadiz, and Seville, 2 months. ; 
At Genoa, uſance of bills from Milan, Florenre, Les. 
horn, and Lucca, is 8 days after ſight ; from Venice 
Rome, and Bologna, 15 days ; from Naples, 22 dars; 
from Sicily, a month after fight, or 2 months ir 
date; from Sardinia, a month after ſight ; from Au- | 
werp, Amſterdam, and other places in the Low Cuu- 
tries, 3 months after date. 


e Uſancee, 


ls 
7 29 
and Ham- 
don, lhice 


rules, or uſages, which make the baſe or ground - welk 
of maritime juriſprudence, whereby the policy of nau- 
gation, and commerce of the ſea, are regulated, Se 
Navigation, and Commerce, 
T heſe uſages and cuſtoms conſiſt in three kinds of te- 
gulations. The firſt, called laws or judgmen's of Oleren, 
were made by order of Queen Elcanor, ducheß of 
Guienne, at her return from the ho!y war; chefy f.on 
memoirs which ſhe had gathered in the Levan, where 
commerce was then in a very fluuriſhing cor dion. 
She called them laws of Oleron, by rcaſon the then te- 
ſided in an iſland of that name, in the bay of Aquitaine, 
They were much augmented about the year 1265, 9 
her ſon Richard, king of England, on his return from tte 
holy land. | 
The ſecond regulations were made by the merchant 
of Wiſby, acity in the iſland of Gothland, in the Baltic | 
ſea, antiently much famed for commerce, as molt 0 
the nations of Europe had their magazines, quarters, 2nd 
ſhops, therein. Theſe cuſtoms were compiled in the Tei- 
tonic language, and are ſtill the rule in the northern coun 
tries. Their date does not appear; but it 1s you 
they were made ſince the year 1288, when the cih“ 
Wiſby was deſtroyed the firſt time; which Ws aftel 
wards reſtored by Magnus, king of Sweden. 
The third ſett of regulations were made at Lubec, 
the year 1597, by the deputics of the hanſe towns. 


15107 liquor 
USQUEBAUGH. A ſtrong, rich, compound * 
chiefly taken by way of dram; its baſis being brane}, © 
rectified ſpirits of wine. 3 
The proceſs is ſomewhat various, and the ay 7 
numerous; but the following was much commen ec 
merly as a ſpecimen. = 
To two gallons of brandy, or fpirits, put 5 ** 
Spaniſh liquorice, half a pound cf raiſins 07 | - 


about 
dee 


pound of 


8 U 


of currants, and three of dates fliced ; tops 
bawn, ſavory, mint, and tops of flowers of 
of each two ounces 3 cinnamon and mace 
| role) atmeg, anis and coriander ſeeds, bruiſed like- 
bru 4 ' each four ounces; citron, or lemon and orange 
= 5 of each an ounce. All which muſt be 
* infuſe 48 hours in a warm place, often ſhiking 
N ether: then ſet them in a cool place for a week ; 
7 "ch the clear liquor is to be decanted off; and an 
22 of neat white port wine, and a gallon of 
3 are to be added: the whole to be ſweetened 
1 proper quantity of double refined ſugar. 
TRER A perſon charged with a habit or aCt of uſury. 
= Jaws of our antient Saxon and Norman kings are 
hr ſevere upon uſurers, or letters out of money upon 
wy ſt; who were indeed allowed to diſpoſe of their 
ow, before conviction, and whilſt they were living; 
2 aſter their death, they were confiſcated, if it could 
be proved they lent money to uſe within a year before 
f th. 
1584008 contract, is any bargain or contract, whereby 
mam is obliged to pay more intereſt for money than the 
ſtuute allows. See Intereſt. f 
USURY, in the general, denotes a gain or profit, which 
a perſon makes of his money, by lending the ſame ; or 
it is an increaſe of the principal exacted for the loan 
thereof, or the price a borrower gives for the uſe of a 
ſum credited to him by the lender ; called alſo intereſt, 
and in ſome antient ſtatutes dry exchange. See Ex- 


change. 


four ou neces 


for an unlawful profit, which a perſon makes of his mo- 
dy in which ſenſe it is that uſury is forbidden by the 


The word »ſury is uſually taken in an evil ſenſe, that is, 


UZI 


civil and eccleſiaſtical law, as well as by the law of na- 
ture, In this ſenſe it alſo is, that it is held uſury to 
lend money upon pawns, to exact intereſt for money 
without ſurrendering the principal, and to flipulate inte- 
reſt for money which is not employed in trade, nor 
brings any profit to the perſon who receives it. Bu- ag 
the Latin word ura, at leaſt the plural uſurz, may be 
underſtood of a lawful intereſt, we do not ſee why uſur 
may not be uſed in Engliſh in the ſame harmleſs ſenſe. 
By the antient Roman law, people were allowed to 
lend out their money at 1 per cent. per month, which 
was 12 per cent. per annum. If they received mote, they 
incurred the note of infamy, and the overplus was 
charged on the principal. This rate of uſury was al- 
lowed of as low as the time of Juſtinian, who moderated 
it a little by the 26th law in the code de uſuris; and, 
not long after, the canon law forbid all uſury whatſo- 
ever. In compliance with this prohibition, the cuſto- 
mary laws allow no intereſt to be exacted for money 
lent on a ſimple obligation; but only by contract, and 
upon alienating the principal, which the debtor is to re- 
imburſe at pleaſure; being a kind of buying an annuity, 
or annual revenue. So that, in propriety, unlawful 
uſury conſiſts, in extorting an exceſſive rate for money, 
beyond what is preſcribed by law. | 
By the ſtatute of Charles I. no man is allowed to take 
above 61. for the forbearance of 1001. for one year, 
under certain penalties therein enjoined. And by a later 
ſtatute, of the 12th of Anne, no man may take above 
5 1. for the like, and in proportion for any other ſum. | 
UZIFIR, Uzufar, or Uzifur, in chemiſtry. A name 
which ſome authors give to cinnabar, See Cinnabar. 


WAX 

AAG. A river of Hungary, riſing in the 
Carpathian mountains, on the confines of 
Poland; and, running firſt from E. to W. 
turns S. then paſſes by Leopoldſtadt, and 
falls into the Danube, oppoſite the iſland of 
Schut. 

WAAL. A river of the United Netherlands, being one 
of the branches of the Rhine, which runs from E. to W. 
through the Betue, in the province of Guelderland, paſ- 
fing by Nimeguen, Tiel, Bommel, and Gorcum ; and 
<ontinuing its courſe eaſtward, unites its waters with the 
Maes ; then paſſing by Dort, falls into the German ſea 
below the Briel. | 

WAD. A term among the miners, near Penrith in Cum- 
berland, for the black lead of that country, See Black 
Lead. 

WADDING. A thin coarſe woollen manufacture, made 
to line mens morning gowns, and the plaits of their coats. 

WAFER. A thin cake, or paſte dried ; generally uſed for 
ſealing of letters. | 

WAT. To waſt a ſhip is to convoy her ſafe, as men of 
war do by merchant-ſhips. See Convoy. 

It alſo ſignifies a ſignal intended to ſhew that a ſhip is in 


diſtreſs, by a le-k, or the like; and therefore wants 


help from the ſhore, or from other ſhips. 

To make a War, is to hang out ſome coat, ſea-gown, 
or ſuch like, in the main ſhrouds of the ſhip ; as a ſign 
for the men to come on board, 

WAFTERS. Conductors of veſſels at fea, See Convyy. 
King Edward IV. inſtituted a triumvirate of officers with 
naval power, whom the patent ſtiles, cuſtodes, conduc- 
tores, and waftores, Their buſineſs chiefly was to guard 
fiſhermen on the coaſts of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

WAGE. A weight uſed at Amiens, a town of Picardy in 
France, where it weighs 165 lb. and makes 134 Ib. 3 oz. 
avoirdupois. See Weight. 

WAGGON. A kind of vehicle, or carriage, in common 
uſe. | | 
The larger the wheels of a waggon, and their circum- 
ference are, the eaſier is the motion; and the leſs, the 
heavier, and more jogging they go. The only reaſon 
the fore-wheels of waggons and coaches are made leſs 
than the hind wheels, is for the convenieney of turning. 
The more upright or ſquare the ſpokes of the wheel are 
from the box, or center, the weaker they are, when 
they come to bear on either ſide: on which account, as 
alſo to ſecure a wheel from breaking in a fall, they are 
made concave or diſhing. See Carriage. 

WAGGONER, is uſed for a routier, or book of charts, 
deſcribing the ſeas, and their coaſts, See Chart. 

WAIGATS, or Wieygats Straits, are ſituated between 
Nova Zembla and Ruſſia, in 6 deg. of E. lon. and 70 
deg. of N. lat. thro' which the Dutch ſailed to the north 

as high as 75, to diſcover a north-eaſt paſſage to China 
and the Eaſt Indies. 

WAINSCOT, in building, the timber-work ſerving to 
line the walls of a room; being uſually in pannels, and 
Painted, to ſerve inſtead of hangings. 
According to Neve, wainſcotting with Norway oak, the 
workman finding ſtuff, is valued at 6 or 7s. per yard 
ſquare. Plain ſquare wainſcotting, the workman finding 
deal, is valued at 3+. 6 d. per yard. Large biſſection 
wainſcotting, with Dantzick ſtuff, is valued at 6 or 75s. 

per yard; and ordinary biſſection work, at 3s. 6d. per 
yard. In taking dimenſions they uſe a ſtring, which they 
preſs into all the mouldings ; it being a rule that they are 
to be paid for all where the plane goes. : 

WAKE of a /hip, is the ſmooth water a-ftern, when ſhe is 
under fail : by which a gueſs may be made of what ſpeed 
ſhe makes. They alſo judge from this, whether the 


W. 


WAR 


ſhip goes as ſhe looks; that is, whether ſhe 
way right a-head, as ſhe lies, as ſhe does br downs 
is right a-ſtern; but if this wake is a N * 
lee ward, they judge that ſhe falls to the — 2 
courſe, When, in a ſhips ſtaying, ſhe is ſo * 
ſhe does not fall to lee ward upon a tack; wh; rang that 
tacked, her wake is to the leeward ; they ſa 6? when 
the weather of ber wake; which is a ſign * to 
helm well, and is nimble of. ſteerage. Alſo Nu be 
ſhip giving chaſe to another, is got às far into the en one 
ſhe, and fails directly after her; they ſay, ſhe ; "__ 
wa wake. Sn... 
ALES-New, or New Wales, is a na 
8. W. coaſt of Hudſon's bay, in North Ante 9 
poſſeſſed by the Engliſh Hudſon's bay company. 
WaLEs, in a ſhip, are the ribs or bends of planks that l 
ſome beyond others, for the men to clamber up the Yay 
by putting their feet thereon, 
WALLOON, or Valeon. A kind of old French, bet 
the language ſpoke by the Walloons, or the inhabit 
of a conſiderable part of the French and Auftian bs 
countries, namely, thoſe of Artois, Hainault, 
Luxemburg, and part of Flanders and Brabant. 
WALNUT. A large nut, whoſe kernel is pleaſant to eit: 
and the wood of the tree was efteemed the fineſt in te 
world for making beautiful cabinets, tables, writing-deſks 
and other furniture, before mahogony came in faſhicn 
See Mahogony. | 
WALRUS, or Narbval; called alſo, tho' improperly, ba | 
Horſe. A kind of fiſh frequent in the North fea, and 
remarkable for its long horn, which has made it paſs in 
2 in the cabinets of the curious, for the unicora's 
orn. 
This fiſh, which, next to the whale, is the moſt erot- 
mous of the ſpecies, is taken after the ſame manner; 
but, as the body ſerves neither for food nor oil, the bead 
is cut off as ſoon as the fiſh is caught. 
'The walrus, then, is only fiſhed for upon account of its 
horn, and its teeth, which ſerve for the making of al 
ſorts of work in the manner of ivory ; and which are (old 
much dearer, not only as they ſurpaſs ivory in whitenek; 
but alſo as the works made from it never yellow, not + 
redden ſo readily, : 
The horn of this fiſh is very weighty, being moſt com- 
monly very ſtrait, and ending in a point. It is upwards 
of 15 fect in length, and turned like a ſnail towards the 
root, where it is 3 or 4 inches in diameter, dimiulkicg 
to the point. 
The larger teeth weigh ſometimes four pounds. 
The broken ſcraps of the horn are fold uſually for that 
of the unicorn; the fame virtues againſt poiſons, pernup 
with the ſame foundation and ſucceſs, being attributed 
them. 
Man of WAR. See Ship and Rate. t 
WARD. A word uſed in law books, in different ſgnif- 
cations. Thus, a ward in London is a part of the cih, 
committed to the ſpecial charge of one of the aldermen of 
the city; where there are 26 wards, which ate 4 046 
dreds, and the pariſhes thereof as towns. 

WARDE. See Denmark. 
WARDEN, or Lord IV arden of the cinque ports, is he 5 
vernor of thoſe noted havens; who has the authori 

an admiral, and ſends out writs in his own Rams. de 
Cinque Ports. Wo” 

WARDEN of the mint, is an officer, whoſe bufine(s a 3 
ceive the gold and ſilver bullion brought in '? me 
chants, to pay them for it, and overſee the other on. 
He is alſo called keeper of the exchange and mimt. 
Aint. 


Namur, 


WARDUTS. 


WAT 


us. A port-town of Norwegian Lapland, 

WAS _ deg. of E. lon. and 71 deg. of N. lat. 120 
* 3 E. of the North cape, on a very ſmall iſland 
0 continent; ſubject to Denmark. 

Wi ADMO TE, in * A _ ſo called, which 1s 

in every ward of the city, anſwering to the curiata 
1 in e Rome. : 

WARE. Any fort of goods or merchandiſe fit for ſale : 
iſo a Roppage or dam in a river. See Wear, 

WARIENBURG. See Denmark. 

WARP, in the manufactures, is the threads, whether of 
ik, wool, linen, hemp, cotton, or the like, that are 
extended length-wiſe on the weaver's loom; and a-croſs 
which the workman, by means of his ſhuttle, paſſes the 
threads of the woof, to form a cloth, ribband, fuſtian, 
or other matter. For a woollen ſtuff to have the neceſſary 
qualities, it is required that the threads of the warp be of 
the ſame kind of wool, and of the fame fineneſs through- 
out; that they are ſized with Flanders or parchment fize, 
well prepared; and that they are in ſufficient number, 
with regard 3 breadth of the ſtuff to be wrought. 

th and Woof. 

1 Fan a ſhip, 05 hale her to a place, when the wind 
is wanting, by means of a haw ſer, a cable, and an anchor 

ved thereto, 

Wasa T. An act, inſtrument, or obligation, where- 
by a perſon promiſes another to do ſomething, which he 
had not otherwiſe a right to do. 

WARSAW. The capital city of Poland, fituated on the 
"river Viſtula, in 21 deg. 5 min. of E, lon. and 52 deg. 
15 min. of N. lat. 150 miles N. of Cracow, and 1408. 
of Dantzick, See Poland. 

WARTA. A river of Poland, riſing in the province of 
little Poland ; then paſſing by the city of Poſna, and 
having entered Brandenburg, falls into the river Oder at 
Kuſtrin. 

WASHING a ſbip, in the ſea language, is when all the 
guns are brought to one ſide; and the men, getting upon 
the yards, waſh her other ſide, and ſcrape her as far as 
they can reach, 

WASHINGS, or JYafhes, among goldſmiths and coiners, 
are the lotions whereby they recover the particles of gold 
and ſilver out of the ſweep ; that is, aſhes, earths, and 
ſweepings: which is either performed by ſimply waſhing 

*— ** a by pong them in the waſhing mill. 

5E. e loſs or ſpoil of goods. 

4 1 7 See . 

ASTE of @ ſhip, is that part of her between the main- 
maſt, and the fore-maſt. F 

WasTE-baards, Are boards ſometimes ſet upon the fide of 
* or other veſſel, to keep the ſea from breaking in 

er, 

WATCH, at ſea, ſignifies a meaſure, or ſpace of four 
hours; becauſe half the ſhip's crew watch, and perform 
a in their turns during that time. Thus, the ſhip's 
de is ator into two parts, the larboard-watch, 

e Nar-board watch: the maſter of the ſhip com- 
manding the latter, and the chief mate the — 
meumes, when a ſhip is in harbour, they watch but a 
teas Ret they call it; that is, but a quarter of the 
at a time. 
go Fa ra — Oo Ay ob ſea 1 
their watches. ere ate alſo half. watch hour- 
deren minute and half minute glaſſes; by which laſt 
*r A 833 when they heave the log, in order 


ATCH, is alſo uſed for a f. 
machine, for th a ſmall portable movement, or 


e meaſuring of time ; having its motion 
of 4 — by a ſpiral ſpring. See Warck-work. 
g * ſtrictly taken, are all ſuch movements as ſhew 


the Parts of ti 1 . . 
iking on ns 3 as Clocks are ſuch as publiſh it, by 


but commonly, the name watch 1 

*PP!Opriated to ſu Y, t watch 1s 
ch as are ca 

at of clock to th e carried in the pocket; and 


eng, or pend 7 
ulum 
me princi WarTcnes, ſtand pretty much on the 


nominatio ple wu pendulum clocks ; whence their de- 
circle — lf a pendulum deſeribing little arches of a 
12 vibrations of une qual length in equal times; 


e large movements, whether they ſtrike 


WAT 


it is by reaſon it deſcribes the greater with a greater ve- 
locity. For the ſame reaſon, a ſpring put in motion, 
and making greater or leſs vibrations, as it is more or leſs 
ſtiff, and as it has a greater or leſs degree of motion given 
it, performs them nearly in equal times, Hence, as the 


vibration of pendulums had been applied to large clocks, 


to rectify the inequality of their motions ; ſo, to correct 
the unequal motions of the balance of watches, a ſpring 
is added ; by the iſochroniſm of whoſe vibrations, the 
correction is to be effected. 

The invention of ſpring, or pocket WaTCHnes, is owing to the 
felicity of the preſent age. It is true, mention 1s made 
of a watch preſented to Charles V. in the hittory of that 
prince: but this, in all provabilitv, was no more than a 
kind of clock to be ſet upon a table; ſome reſemblance 
whereof is ſtill remaining in the ancient pieces made be- 
fore the year 1610, | 
In effect, it is between Dr. Hooke and Mr. Huygns, that 
the glory of this excellent invention lies; but to which of 
them it properly belongs, is greatly diſputed; the Engliſh 
1 it to the former; the French and Dutch to the 
atter. : 

Mr, Derham, in his Artificial Clockmaker, aſſerts that 
Dr. Hooke was the inventor ; and adds that he contrived 
various ways of regulation; but ſays, that the way that 
prevailed, and which continues in mode, was with one 
balance, and one ſpring running the upper part of the 
verge thereof, Th 

The time of theſe inventions was about the year 1658, 
as appears, among other evidences, trom an inſcription 
on one of the double balance watches, preſented to King 
Charles II. namely, Robert Hooke inven. 1658. T. Tom- 
pion fecit, 1675. The invention preſeni]; got into re— 
putation, both at home and abroad; and two ef them 
were ſent for by the dauphin of France. Soon after this, 
Mr. Huygen's watch, with a ſpiral ſpring, got abroad, 
and made a great noiſe in England, às it the longitude 
could be found by it. TI: is certain, however, that his 
invention was later than the year 1673, when his book 
de Horol. Oſcillat. was publiſhed ; wherein he has not 
one word of this, tho' he has of ſeveral other contrivances 
in the ſame way. : 

M. Savary, pretending to match the Trench watch- 
makers with the Engliſh, ** afferts, that :' the Englith 
& are in any condition to diſpute it with them, they owe 
« it entirely to the great number of French workmen, 
„ who took ſhelter in Englind upon the revocation of 
c the edict of Nantz. He adds, that three fourths of the 
% watches made in England, are the work of French- 
* men.” 

It is unknown from what authorities he ſajs this; but it 
need not be told Engliſhmen that it is falſe; there not 
being one Frenchman, as we know of, among all our 
famed watchmaxers ; nor, in the body of watches, is 
there one-eighth part French. It is certain the French 
people prefer Engliſh watches vaſtly to their own; inſo- 
much, that to have them with the more eaſe, a number 
of Engliſh workmen were invited over in 1719, and 
ciabliſhcd with great countenance at Verſailles, under 
the direction of the famous Mr. Law: but the eſtabliſh- 
ment, tho' every thing promiſed well tor it, and the 
French watch and clock- makers ſeemed undone by 1:, 
fell to the ground in' le s than a year's time. NMI. Savary 
imputes its fall entircly to that ſtrong prejudice of the 
French people, in behalf of the Englith workmen, and 
to the opinion that the watches did not come from Eng- 
land. The truth is, the workmen ſent over, being moſt 
of them of looſe characters, grew diſlolute, quarrelled 
with the prieſts, inſulted the magiſtrates, and were diſ- 
miſled of neceſſity. 

Striking WATCHEs, are ſuch, as beſides the proper watch- 
part, for meaſuring of time, have a clock part, for ſtrik- 
ing the hour; which are real clocks, only moved by a 
ſpring inſtead of a weight; and, properly ſpeaking, they 
are called pocket-clocks. 

Repeating W ATCHEs, are ſuch as by pulling a ſtring repeat 
the hour, quarter, or minute, at any time of the day 
or night. 

This repetition, was the vention of Mr, Barlow, and 
10 


firſt 


 & = 


firſt put in practice by him, in larger movements, or Spring-W ATER, is the next in point of purit 


clocks, about 1676. The contrivance ſet other artilis 
to work, who ſoon found various ways of effeQing the 
ſame. But, its application to pocket watches was not 
known before the reign of king James II when the in- 
genious inventor above mentioned, having directed Mr. 
Thompſon to make a repeating watch, was ſoiliciting a 
patent for the ſame. | 
The talk of a patent engaged Mr. Quare, to reſume the 
thoughts of a like contrivance, which he bad in view 
ſome years before. He now effected it: and being prefled 
to prevent Mr. Barlow's patent, a watch of ech kind, 
was produced before the king and council, upon trial of 
which, the preference was given to that made by Mr. 
Quare, The difference between them was, that Mr. 
Barlow's was made to repeat by puſhing in two pieces on 
each ſide the watch-box, one of which repeated the hour, 
and the other the quarter: whereas Mr. Quare's was 
made to repeat by a pin, which ſtuck out near the pen- 
dant; and being thruſt in, as it is now done by thruſting 
in the pendant itſelf, repeated both the hour and the 
uarter with the ſame thruit. 
Gra quantities of watches are exported to Aha, parti- 
cularly to Turky; where they ſerve more for ornaments 
like pictures in rooms, than for uſe in the pockets, 
Watches are not to be exported without being allowed 
by the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms. See Silver. 
WArch- mater. A perſon whoſe employment conſiſts in 
watch-making, which is thrown into many branches, 
WuarTCcH-work, is that part of the movement of a clock, or 
watch, which is deſigned to meaſure and exhibit the time 
on the dial-plate ; in contradiiiinction to the patt that 
contributes to the ſtriking of the hour, which is called 
clock-work 
The ſeveral members of the watch-part are, firſt, the 
balance, conſiſting of the rim, which is its circular part ; 
and the verge, which is its ſpind.e ; to which belong the 
two pallets, or leves, that play in the teeth of the crown- 
wheel. 2. The potance, or pottance, which is the ſtrong 
ſtud in po. ket-watches, whereon the lower pivot of the 
verge plays, and in the midd'e of which, one pivot of 
the balance-wheel plays; the bottom of the potance is 
called the foot; the middle, the noſe ; and the upper part, 
the ſhoulder. 3. The cock, which is the piece covering 
the balance. 4. The regulator, or pendulum ſpring, 
which is the ſmall ſpring in the new pocket-watches, un- 
derneath the balance. 5. The pendulum, whoſe parts 
are, the verge, the pallets, cocks, and the bob. 6.The 


wheels, which are, the crown- wheel, in pocket pieces, 


and ſwing-wheel in pendulums, ſerving to drive the ba- 
lance or pendulum. 7. The contrate-whee), which is 
that next the crown-wheel, and whoſe teeth and hoop 
lie contrary to thoſe of other wheels, whence the name. 
The great, or firſt wheel, being what the fuſee im- 
mediately drives : after which are the ſecond, third, and 
tiie reſt of the wheels. Laſtly, between the frame and 
the dial-plate, is the pinion of report, which is that 
fixed on the arbor of the great wheel, and ſerves to drive 
the dial wheel, as that ſerves to carry the hand. 

WATER, in geography and hydrography, is a common 
or general name applied to all liquid tranſparent bodies, 
gliding or flowing on the earth: in which ſenſe, water 
and earth are ſaid to conſtitute the terraqueous globe. 
Some authors have raſhly and injuriouſty taxed the diſtri- 
butions of water and earth in tbe globe as unartful, and 
not well proportioned ; ſuppoſing that the water takes up 
too much room, 

Sca-War ER, is an aſſemblage of bodies, wherein water 
can ſcarce be ſaid to have the principal part: it being an 
univerſal colluvies of all the bodies in nature ſuſtained 
and kept ſwimming in water, as a vehicle; which is liable 

to ſeveral periodical changes. See Ocean and Tides. 

High-W ATER, | 

Low-WaATER. See Flux, Elb, and Tide. 

Ebb-WarER. | 

Rain-WATER, is the water of the ſea, puriſied by a ſort 

of diſtillation; or, rather, it is the watery vehicle ſepa- 

rated from the ſaline, and other matters reſiding therein, 
by evaporation, 


a 


r 
Ar Ur, 


cording to Dr. Hallen, is collected gy Thi 
which, being ſaturated with water, and co 

condenſed by the evenings cold, is driven: ings to be 
tops of the mountains; where being Further theeal 
and collected, it gieets down, or dittils, mach a 
a\embic. | 4% in an 
bis water, which before floated in 


th 
form of a vapour, being thus brough © UMoſphere in 


| t topett; 
forms little itreams, ſeveral of which Ae el, at ff 


form.rivulets ; and theſe, at length tivers, "us together, 

River-W A" ER, is eſteemed purer than that of (gy; 
ſome occaſions. If the ſtream deſcending *. "85, en 
chance to flow over ſtrata or beds, wherein 3 Hing, 
ſulphur, vitriol, iron, or the like, it diſſolves ww , 

bibes part thereof: otherwiſe, ſpring water become wy 
and better; for while the river drives on its wa * 
uninterrupied ſtream, all its ſalts, with the y 
animal matter, from exhalatiuns, or from 
waſtes, either gradually fink to the bottom, or tre 7 
on tlie ſhore: and, hence, the ancient poets arg * 
repreſent the deities of ſprings and rivers, a, comb. bs 
carding their waters. * 
With regard to the qualities of water, it is further ue 
ting uiſned into ſalt- water and freſh-water, 6. 

Salt=W ATER. Sce Salt, and Sca water, 

Freh-WATER, It is generally granted, that thoſe uren 
a e thc beſt, both for whoiſomene's, and for Various other 
economical uſcs, that are freelt from ſolt,eh; which, i 
moſt caſes, is a hurt/ul quality in waters, X 

Uſes of WATER. The ules of Mater are infinite, in fee 
in medicine, in agriculture, iu navigation, and in my: 
arts, f 

WAIER-mill. Sce Mill. 

W A1ER-ſpout, Sce Spout. 

WAIEA, in natural huſtory, is diſtinguiſted into pur, 
called alſo ele mental, mineral, and artificial, or fa&itions, | 
As to the pure, it has been alrcady obſerved, that nete 
is, perhaps, none abſolutely ſo; all water contiiniug 
more or leſs particles, ſuch as tl:cſe in terreſtrial bolt, 
though not earthy particles, but oils, ſalts, and the like 

Mineral-W aTERs, are thoſe which contain many partic 
of different nature from water, deriving from thence 
ſome particular quality, which is not in common vr 
ter: or mineral waters are thoſe which have contraded 
ſome virtue extraordinary, by paſting thro” beds of n- 
ncrals, as alum, vitriol, ſu!phur, and the like; or oy te- 
ceiving the fumes thereof. 

The kinds of mineral waters are various, as are the x'n's 
of compoſi tions of the minerals with which they aue in- 
pregnated. | 
Some are ſimple, as only containing mineral parts 
one ſort ; others mixcd, of two, three, four, of mor 
ſorts. Hence, there are, 1. Metallic waters in Ciictelt 
paris; golden, filver, copper, tin, and iron Wart. 
„Saline waters, as nitrous, aluminous, Vilrivlat, and 
thoſe of common ſalt. 3. Bituminous, ſulphurovs, 4. 
timonial, carbonaceous, and amber-waters. 4. Eat, 
and ſtony waters, as lime, chalk, oker, cinnabat, mude, 
and alabaſter waters: to which ſome add mercurial ur 
ters. 2 
This dic iſion of mineral waters is taken from their & 
ſences; that is, from the mineral particles they den 
but the moſt uſual, and moſt celebrated diviſion, 8 * 
rowed from the manner wherein they off. our ho 
with regard to which, there are ſeveral Kinds; neee 
acid, bitter, hot, cold, oily and fat, poiſunous, ca 
boiling, petrifying, incruſtating, and ſaline. 44 

Acid-W ATERs, ariſe from the admixture of vito . 
alum, and ſalt. Theſe are cold, and very OY 
there being reckoned no leſs than 1009 2 
alone: ſome of which are ſaid to be as four ® ae 
and uſed inſtead thereof; others vinous, ſerving has 
and others aſtringent. DR” 

Hit W ATERS, arife from the admixture of ſv' __ 
ticles and fumes : of theſe, the hotteſt is that 4 * 
which, it is ſaid, no fire can bring Water 1 kd wr 
which keeps its heat thrice as long a5 ur © 
ter. | Gil 
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he erourd it 
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City and Fat WATERS, ariſe from a bituminous and ſul- 
gut matter; ſuch as amber, petioleum, pitch, and 
nachtha. 1 | 
tr WATERS, are produced from an impure ſul;hur, 
V. nume n, nitte, and copper: ſuch is the lake Aſphaltites. 
NO ＋ WATERS, have their riſe from a mixture of nit:e 
he 8 or of mercury and iron: the depth of the 
while -f the (pring alſo, has in this caſe fome effect. 
Wart Rs, in med'cine, pharmacy, and chemiſtry, are a 
kind of liquors procured or prepared by art from divers 
bodics, principally of the vegetavle tribe; having various 
roperties, nd ſerving various purpoſes, Theſe waters 
"re cither ſimp e or compound. 
Simple WATERS, are thoſe procured from ſome one vege- 
de body. The vegetable ſubjects beſt fitted for diſtilla- 
0 „ere the ſapid and odorous ; or thoſe of the aromatic 
tribe. as angelica, aniſeed, baum, carraway, Coriancer, 
cumin, dittany, fennel, hyſlop, marjoram, mint, roles, 
roſemary, ſage, ſcurvy-graſs, thyme, cinnamon, Citron, 
juniper, lime, myrtle, orange, peach, and ſuch like. 
The finple waters of chigf virtue in medicine are; dill= 
water, aqua anethi; baum- water, aqua meliſſæ; ange lica- 
water. aqua angelicæ; mint-water, aqua menthe ; roſe- 
mary-water, aqua anthos ; orange-flower-watcr, aqua 
raph 3 black-cherry-water, aqua ce raſor. nig. paiſly- 
water, aqua petroſclini; camomiie, chamom. penny- 
royal, pulegii; fennel- water, aqua fæniculi; damaſk- 
roſe-water, aqua roſarum dam; hy ſlop- water, aqua hy ſ- 
ſopi; rue-water, aqua rutæ; juniper- water, aqua Jul 'l- 
peri bacc. elde - ater, aqua ſambuci flor. lovage- water, 
aqua leviitictz and carminative-Water, aqua carmigativa. 
Cam pound WarkRs, or thoſe wherein ſeveral ingredients 
are uſed, are very numerous, and make a large article in 
commerce ; ſome of which are prepared by the apothe- 
carizs, accordiny to the diſpenſatory preſciipts for medi- 
cinal uſes; others by the diſtillers to be orank by wa 
of dram; and others by the perfumets. They are diſtin- 
gui d by different epithets, taken from the Lain, 
Greck, Arabic, and Engliſh languages; in reſpect either 
of the ſpecific virtues of the waters, or the parts of the 
body, for the cure whereof they are intended; or the 
diſeaſes they are good againſt ; or the ingred:ent< they are 
compouaded of; or their different uſes. 'I he moſt con- 
ſilerable among this claſs, have been endeavoured to be 
enumerated as follows : but the manner of making them 
is not always the ſame, eſpecially thoſe intended for 
diinking, for which every one follows his own method: 
however, thoſe delivered here, were taken from ſuch as 
have the greateſt reputation in preparing things of this 
nature, or from thoſe who have wrote the beſt con- 
cerning them. There are only three general remarks to 
a, with regard to thoſe intended for drinking. Fi:ſt, 
that ſuch wherein any thing is infuſed, as bruiſed fruits, 
pounced herbs, or ground ſpices, are always paſſed thro' 
a ſtrainer, to make them finer and purer. 2. That tho'e 


made with b:2ndy, or ſpirit of. wine, are uſually diſtilled 


alter wixing their ingredients, which renders thoſe liquors 
exceedingly firong and dangerous. In effect. ſome of 
then are ſo penetrating that they burn the tongue when 
taken. 3. That the waters which take their name from 
any particular thing, as cinnamon, Citron, or the like, 
ve always ſome other ingredients joined with them, ac- 
<0-17g to the taſte or ſmell required. | 
Aler pharmie, or Alexiterial WATERS, are waters that re- 


; poiſon or the plague; ſuch are thoſe of angelica, 
E nera, citron, orange, ſcordium, and rue. Such alſo 


are tre; 
ircacle water, plague-water, milk-water, poppy wa- 
ter, and others, ; 


Alu S 4 a 
-Warkk, is a vulnerary water, thus called, becauſe 
the baſis, or 


lee principal ingredient thereof is alum. | 
—_ eb bes is uſual:y prepared of brandy, angelica 
whole, þ -£0s, carduus, baum, and fennel-ſceds : the 
French oy ans in a mortar, infuſed tor a night in 
una un 5 and then diſtilled, is reputed a good car- 
end: cordial, and cephalic, 
waters. aTERS, are already ſpoke of among the ſimple 
ribritic- 


WarTERs, are waters 
trem | 


5 * good againſt the gout, palſy, 
of 2 P4115 in the joints, and the like. Such are thoſe 
75 chamepitys, betony, and roſemary, 


WT 


Br;on;-WATER, is one of the compound waters, preſcribed 
in the college diſpenſatory; prepared from bryony-roots, 
rue, mug wort, ſavin, feverfew, dittany, and other herbs ; 


it i: a very good hyiteric, aul opens menſtrual obſtruc- 
tions. | 


Carduus WATER, is made from cirduus benediftus pounded 
in a mortur, and put in an alembic. This water is ſu— 
dorific, being good againſt the plague, and malignant fevers, 
WATER & ſeparation and depart, is only aqua iortis ; thus 
called, becauſe ſerving to ſeparate gold from ſilver. It is 
alſo called cau/tic water, being prepared of a mixture of 
ſpirit of nitre and vitriol, drawn by force of fire; to 
which are ſometimes added alum. It diflolves all metals, 
gold only excepted, 
Cephalie WATERS, are waters proper to ſtrengthen or com- 
fort the brain; ſuch are thoſe of roſemary, baum, ſage, 
marjoram, and betony. 

Chalybeat-W ATER, is that wherein hot fter} has been 
quenched, which is aſtringent, and good for diarrhaeas. 
Cinnamon-W ATER. In a quart of water, boil an ounce of 

broken cinnamon; take t off the fire, and add a quarter of 
a pound of ſugar ; then jet it cool and ſtrain it. Or thus; 
take a pound ut cinnamon, three pounds of roſe-water, 
and as much white-wine: bruiſe the cinnamon, infuſe it 
14 days, and then diſti it, The firit water that riſes is 
the beſt; then the ſecond, and then the third. 
Clary-WATER, is compoſed of brandv, ſugar, and cinng- 
mon, wirh a little ambergreaſe diflolved in it. This 
helps digeſtion, and is cardiac ; it may be rendered either 
purgative or emetic, by ad my relins of jaliop and ſcam- 
mony, or crocus metallorum. Some m-ke cl:ry-water 
of brandy, juice of cherries, ſtrawberrics, and guoſe- 
berries, ſugar. cles, white-pepper, and coriander-feeds ; 
inſuſed and firar.cd, 
Clove-W a ER, is prepared of bran. v, and cloves bruiſed 
th: rein and Gitlilled. | 
C:rdial, or Cardiac -W ATERS, are waters proper to ſtrength- 
en and comio:t the beart. Such are thoſe of endive, 
chicory, bugloſe, >uirage, and marygoids. 
Cejmetic-W A TERS, are waters proper to cicanſe, ſmooth, 


- and beautify the ſkin. 


Gentian-WATER, is trequently uſed as a ſtomachic, and 
alſo commended for a deterg:r ; ſerving in dropſies, the 
jaundice, and obſtructions of the vilcera, 

Gum War R, is that made by letting gum-arabic, incloſed 
in a linen bag injuſe in common water. The ladies alſo 
make water to gum their hair, of quince kernels ſteeped 
in water, 

Hepatic W ATERs, are thoſe uſed to cleanſe, ſtrengthen, 
and refreſh the liver, Such are tnoſe of chicory, capillaries, 
purſlain, agrimony, and fumitoty. 

Honey-WATER, is a water prepared in places where much 
honey is made, by waſhing out the huney-combs, and 
the veſſels they have been in, with common water; 
which gives it a honey taſte, and afterwards, becoming 
clear, people uſe it as their common drink. 

Flir ſe-radih-WATER, is prepared of the juices of ſcurvy- 

ras, brook lime, water-creſſes, white wine, Icmon- 
juice, bryony-root, hotſe-raviſh, winter's bark, and nut- 
meg, digeſted and diflilled. It is a good diuretic ; clean(- 
ing and removing obſtructions of the viſcera, and pro- 
moting perſpiration. | | 

Hungary- VATER, is a liquor diſtilled in balneo mariz, 
from roſemary-flowers, and ſpirit of wine well rectified. 
It has its name from the wonderful effects it is ſaid to 
have had on a queen of Hungary at the age of 72 years ; 
being good againſt faintings, paittes, lerhargies, apoplexies, 


and hy terical diſeaſes: but there are ſeveral ways of pre-. | 


aring it. 

Hhfteric Warp, are thoſe proper to ftrengthen the ma- 
trix, or the womb, and remedy the diſorders that befal 
it. Such are thoſe of bryony, matricary, or motherwort, 

| byſſop, fennel, mugwort, baum, and ſinallage. 

Iced, or Frozen-WATERS, are certain agrecable and whol- 
ſome waters, as orange-water, or the like, artificially 
froze in ſummer-time, particulariy in hot countries, to 
be uſed in collations, as coolers. | 

Imperial-W ATER, is a watcr diſtilled from cinnamon, nut- 
meg, Cition-bark, cloves, calamus aromaticus, ſantal, 


and 


WAT 


and many other ſimples, infuſed in white- wine, and baum- 

water. This is a pleaſant cordial dram; being good againſt 

& aſes of the brain, ftomach, and womb. 

Juniper-W ATER, is a congpound water, made of brandy 
and juniper- berries beaten therein, and diſtilled, 

Lime-W ATER, is common water, wherein quick-lime has 
been flaked, and then filtered, : 

Ai - WATER, is prepared of mint, wormwood, carduus 
benedictus, goat's rue, and meadow . ſweet, bruiſed, in- 
fuſed in milk, and drawn off by infuſion; being held a- 
lexipbarmic and cephalic. 

Aqua Mirabilis, or the wenderful WATER, is prepared of 
cloves, galangals, cubebs, mace, cardomums, nutmeg, 
ginger, and ſpirit of wine, digeſted 24 hours, and then 
diſtilled z being a good carmiaative, and an agreeable 
cordial, 

Nephritic-WATERS, are ſuch as ſtrengthen the reins, and 
help them to diſcharge by urine any impurities therein. 
Such are thoſe of honey-ſuckle, pellitory, radiſh, beans, 
mallows, and the like. 

Ophthalmick, or Eye-W ATERs, are thoſe which are good 
in diſorders of the eyes; as thoſe of eye-bright, vervain, 
fennel, plantain, celandine, and cyanus. 

Plague-W ATER, is prepared from the roots of angelica, 
maſterwort, pyony, and butter-bur ; viper-graſs, water- 
germander, virginia ſnake-root, rue, roſemary, baum, 
carduus, marigold, dragon, goat's rue, and mint; the 
whole inſuſed in ſpirit of wine, and diſtilled. 

It is of frequent uſe as an alexipharmic ; revives the ſpirits, 
and promotes a diaphoreſis; being the baſis of moſt juleps 
now preſcribed, eſpecially in fever iſh caſes. 

Popy-Warkk, is prepared from the flowers of wild pop- 
pies, infuſed in white-wine, or brandy, and drawn off in 
a cold ſtill. It is a cordial, good againſt the colic, and 
by ſome called red plague water, 

Pyony-WATER, is made of pyony, lime flowers, and lilly 
of the valley, ſteeped in canary and diſtilled, 

Puſe-WATER, is compounded of roſes three parts, and of 
tennel and rue each one part; being excellent for the 
eyes. 

1 is prepared from the juices of goat's- 
rue, ſorrel, ſcordium, and citron, with a little Venice 
treacle, digeſted and diſtilled; being an alexipharmic. 

Specific-W ATERS, are ſuch as have ſome peculiar virtue, 
appropriate to certain diſcaſes. Thus, purſlain-water, 
wherein mercury has been infuſed, is a ſpecific againſt 
worms in young children. 

Splenetic-W ATERS, are thoſe proper agaihſt diſeaſes of the 
ſpleen ; which are thoſe of tamariſk, cuſcuta, hart's- 
tongue, and hops. 

Stephen's-W ATER, is made from cinnamon, ginger, gal- 
angals, cloves, nutmegs, paradiſe-grains, aniſeeds, ſweet 
fennel, carraway, thyme, mint, ſage, penny- royal, pel- 
litory, roſemary, red roſes, camomile, origany, and la- 
vender, ſteeped in French brandy, or ſpirit of wine, and 
diſtilled ; being a good cephalic and cardiac, and allo re- 
puted hyſterical. 

Stemachic-WAT ERS, are ſuch as have the virtue to cleanſe, 
ſtrengthen, and confirm the ſtomach. 

S/yptic WATERS, Whoſe uſe is to ſtop bleeding. 

Sur feit- WATER, is a water diſtilled from poppies, and 
other herbs, proper to cure indigeſtions. 

TJ cacle- WATER, is directed by the college diſpenſatory to 

be made of green walnuts, rue, carduus, marigold, baum, 
butter-bur- roots, burdock, angelica, maſter- wort, wa— 
ter-germander, Venice-treacle, mithridate, canary- vine- 
gar, and lemon-Juice, ſteeped and diſtilled. This water 
is the moſt uſed of any in the ſhops; notwithſtanding 
Dr. Quincy decries it, as of all the worſt concerted. It 
is an alexipharmic and ſudorific, Other diſpenſatories 
give a more ſimple treacle-water, made from Venice- 
treacle, with an equal quantity of brandy and vinegar 
which is good for ulcers, and eroſions of the mouth; 
eſpecially if a little Armenian bole is diſſolved therein. 
See Theriaca, 

I'ulnerary-W ATER, is a water proper for healing of wounds, 
prepared from the juice of vulnerary plants. LEW 

WATER, among jewellers, is properly the colour or luſtre 
of diamonds and pearls ; thus called, becauſe theſe were 


W.AT. 


anciently ſuppoſed to be formed, or coneret 
Thus, they ſay ſuch a pearl is of a fine wa 


ed of Water. 


. | . ter; or, th 
water of ſuch a diamond is muddy. The term j 0 


| ö ſom 4 
times alſo uſed, tho” leſs properly, for the col dome 
of other precious ſtones. our or hug 


WATER-bailiff, is an officer anciently eſtabliſhed M 


* 


ort towns, for the ſcarching of ſhips; as 

. 28 ch of Henry IV. There is ſuch an officer iq" 
ſiſting in the city of London, who ſuperviſes and ſe = 
all fiſh brought thither; and gathers the toll ariſin ys 
the river Thames: he attends alſo on the Let 
in his expeditions by water, and has the principal gs 
marſhalling the gueſts at the table. He alſo arreſts wh 
for debt, or other perſonal or criminal matters on the FR: 
Thames, by warrant from his ſuperiors, we: 
WarTER-birn, in the ſea-language. A ſhip is (aj to he 

water-born, when ſhe lies where there is no more wat 
than will barely keep her from the ground ; or _ 
5 


lying even with the ground, ſhe firſt begins to float or 
ſwim. 


W aTER-camblets, See Camblet. 

WATER-colours, in painting, are ſuch colours as 
diluted, and mixed up with gum-water ; in e 

tinction to oil colours, 

8 uſe 7 rue v. makes what is called limnir z 
as that of oil- colours dues painting, proper] | 

Cat- WATER. Ste en * 

Dead-WATER, in the ſea- language, is the eddy- water that 
follows the ſtern of the ſhip, not paſſing away ſo £& x 
that which ſlides by her ſides. 

WAaATERFoRD. A city and port town in Ireland, ſitu 
on the river Sure, 8 miles N. of the ſea, and 25 miss 
9. of Kilkenny, in 7 deg. of W. lon. and 52 ceg 12 
min. of N. lat. being one of the largeſt cities of the king: 
dom, and has a good foreign trade. See Ireland. 

WarTER-gang. A channel cut to drain a place, by carry- 
ing off a ſtream of water, 

WarTER-gilding, Sce Gilding. 

WarTER-line, of a ſhip, is a line which diſtinguiſhes that 
part of her under water, from that above, when ſhe is 
duly laden. | 

WarTER-man. A perſon who plies at the ſides of rivers 
particularly near the river Thames, to carry perſons goin 
by water, to places by them appointed, for pay, in boats 
or whetrries, | 

WATERMENS company of Londen. The wherrymen and 

lightermen of this city, and neighbouring parts, were, by 
an act of parliament of the 11th and 12th of Wiham I. 
in 1700 and 1701, conſtituted a ſocicty, or company, to 
be under the direction of the court of Lord M.or and 
Aldermen of London, who were thereby empowered 
yearly to appoint eight perſons, of the beſt ſort of we- 
termen, and three perſons out cf twelve to be yearly ap- 
pointed by the lightermen ; which eleven perſons wete 
to be ſtiled, The overſcers and rulers of all the whettj- 
men, watermen, and lightermen, that ſhould uſe, occup!, 
or exerciſe any rowing upon the river of Thames, be. 
tween Graveſend and Windſor, who ſhould keep good 
orders and obedience among the ſaid watermen and light: 
ermen.““ 
And by the ſaid act, the rulers and aſſiſtants of the com- 
pany were likewiſe enabled yearly, in the month of June, 
to appoint and direct the watermen of the principal tows 
ſtairs, and plying-places, between Graveſend and Wind: 
ſor, to chuſe a free waterman, being a houſeholder, 
for each of the ſaid places, to be of their aſſiſtants, ſothat 
they did not exceed the nuniber of 60, nor be leſs tha 
40; to whom ſhould be added 9 lightermen ; — 
gether ſhould compoſe the number of aſſiſtants of the 
Company. | | 5 
And by the ſaid act, the ſaid overſcers and rulers 1 
impowered to appoint any number of waterme" * i 
exceeding 40, to ply and work on Sundays _ 
Vauxhall and Limehouſe, at ſuch ſtairs, and plyinzp'l 
being 17 in number, beſides the two at . _—— 
as they ſhould judge convenient for carrying Peu the 
acroſs the river Thames for one penny no gn! 
money ariſing thereby, amounting in the pr "ol 
wards of 14501, per annum, includirg chat et {| 


are only 
ontradiſ. 
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ſhould, by each of the working watermen, be 
Monday to the order of the ſaid rulers; who, 
after having paid the ſaid watermen their proper wages, 

Id pply the ſurplus to the uſe of the poor of the com- 
_ And. that every perſon employed in the Sunday's 
96. that ſhould negle& to pay in the money ſo earned 


4 ſhould, for every ſuch offence, forfeit and pay 


of 40 8s. f 1 ' | 
* of the city of Weſtminſter, being ex- 
t from the immediate direction of the company of 
— in this affair, annually appoint their own wa- 
— to ply and work on Sundays, for carrying paſ- 
92 _ acroſs the river Thames, from and to Weſt- 
nuaſder- bridge and Stangate, and the horſe- ferry at Lam- 
beth ; which money, ſo earned, is applied to the uſe of 
the poor watermen, or their widows, of the patiſh of 
St. Margaret in the ſaid city. © ; 
ſt is alſo declared by the ſaid act, that if the Lord High 
Admiral, or commiſſioners of the admiralty, ſhould at. 
any time give notice to the company of watermen, that 
there is occaſion for a certain number of the ſaid com- 
pany to ſerve on board the royal navy ; then all ſuch per- 
ſons as ſhould be duly ſummoned for that purpoſe, that 
ſhould not appear before the overſeers and rulers aforeſaid, 
ſhould not only ſuffer impriſonment. for one month, but 
likewiſe be rendered incapable of enjoying any privilege 
belonging to the company for two years. WT | 
By the conſtitutions of this company, all boats and barges 
belonging to the ſeveral members: thereof, are obliged to 
de numbered and entered into the company's regiſter. 
The number of the former amount to about 6000, and 
of the latter to between 7 and Boo. But as many water- 
men keep a plurality of boats, to let to their poor bre- 
thren, all of the ſame number, the number total em- 
ployed upon the river Thames cannot be aſcertained, tho' 
it is very probable, they amount to above 1000 more 
than are regiſtered, which makes the whole about 7000; 
and the barges of the ſame number, being much more 
numerous than thoſe of the - wherries, amount to up- 
wards of 1700. | | i | 
The wherries and boats are employed in carrying the ci- 
tizens to and from the ſeveral parts of the city and ſub- 
urbs; therefore, to prevent their being impoſed upon by 
the watermen in any ſort, their boats, as already men- 
tioned, are not only numbered ; but the rates and prices 
are fixed, as they were appointed by the Lord Mayor and 
court of Aldermen of the city of London, which are to 
be taken by the reſpective watermen, rowing upon the 
river Thames between Graveſend and Windſor. 
WaTER-meaſure. Salt, ſea-coal, and other merchandiſe, 
while aboard veſſels in the pool, are meaſured with the 
corn-buthel heaped up; or elſe five ſtriked pecks are al- 
lowed to the buſhel ; which is called water-meaſure, and 
exceeds Wincheſter meaſure by about 3 gallons in a buſhel. 
dee Chaldron, and Meaſure. | 
VaTER-ſbot, in the ſea language, a ſort of riding at an- 
chor, when a ſhip is moored neither croſs the tide, nor 
nght up and down, but quartering betwixt both. 
ATER-way, in a ſhip, is a ſmall ledge of timber, lying 


fore and aft on the deck, cloſe by her ſides, to keep the 


water from running down there. 
WaTeR-work companies of London. In the year 1236, 
the merchants of Amiens, Nele, and Corby, gave to the 
mayor and citizens of London the ſum of 1 00 l. for cer- 
tan privileges to them before.granted, towards the bring- 
| ng of water to the city from Tyburn ; which the citizens 
ew —— to do, by virtue of a grant from Gilbert 
- cg to the mayor and commonalty of the city ; 
= 1 the citizens at this time began to put in exe- 
- A. water from 6 fountains, or wells, in 
al » urhood, through a leaden pipe of 6 inches 
mY ; © city: to which chargeable undertaking many 
Sous "Zens contributed very largely. 
Robert] 1439, the abbot of Weſtminſter granted to 
their ge, the mayor, and citizens of London, and 
inet lucceſſors, one head of water containing 26 perches 


minſter, 
d every 


] . 
1 — and one in breadth, together with all its ſprings, 


in 
"ha pings of Paddington : in conſideration of which 
ehe City was for ever to pay to the ſaid abbot and 
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his ſucceſſors, at the feaſt of St. Peter, two pepper corns: 
but, if the intended work ſhould happen to draw the 
water from the ancient wells in the manor of Hida, then 
the aforeſaid grant ſhould ceaſe, and become entirely void. 
Henry VI. not only confirmed this grant to the mayor 
and citizens ; but likewiſe, by a writ of privy ſeal, granted 
them a power to purchaſe 200 fodders of lead, for the in- 
tended works of pipes and conduits, and to impreſs plum- 
bers and labourers, for carrying on the ſame ; always pro- 
vided, that their wages ſhould be punctually paid. 
In the year 1535, two fifteenths were granted by the 
common council of the city for defraying the expence of 
bringing water from Hackney to Aldgate, where a con- 
venient conduit was erected for it on the ſouth · ſide the 
ſtreet, juſt without the gate, which proved very uſeful to 
the inhabitants in the eaſtern parts of the city, 

But, notwithſtanding the great expence the citizens of 

London had been at, to bring water to, and erect conduits 

in the city, it was now found by experience, that there 

was not near a ſufficient quantity to ſupply the common 
demands ; therefore, upon application to parliament, an 
act was paſſed, whereby the mayor and citizens were im- 
powered to bring water to the city from Hamſtead-heath, 

St. Mary-le-bon, Hackney, and Muſwell-hill, upon their 
indemnifying the owners of all lands. 

The Neu- river company, Various were the projects in the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James I. for ſup- 
plying the city of London with a ſuſficient quantity of 
water, for domeſtic uſes : but all remained unattempted, 

- till Sir Hugh Middleton, citizen and goldſmith of Lon- 
don, who had conſiderably enriched himſelf by a cop- 
per or ſilver mine in Cardiganſhire, propoſed to the Lord 

Mayor, and commonalty, to undertake the ſame on his 

- own account, to be begun within the term of two months, 
and by his beſt endeavours finiſhed in four years. 

Some time after, thoſe that ſhared in the New River 

water, being 29 in number, were incorporated by letters- 
patent of the 21ſt of June 1619; and tho' King James 

was a proprietor of one half of the whole work, Middle- 
ton, to prevent the direction of the affairs from falling 
into the hands of courtiers, precluded him from having 
any ſhare in the management thereof ; only allowing him 

a perſon to be preſent at the ſeveral courts and meetings 
of the company, to prevent injuſtice to his royal prin- 
cipal. 

Sir Hugh Middleton afterwards became in poſſeſſion of 

the royal moiety; when he divided the ſame into 36 ſhares, 
anſwerable to thoſe of the other half, called the adven- 
turers, which he not only diſcretionally burdened with 
the aforeſaid fee farm rent of 500 pounds per annum, but 
he likewiſe ſubjected two of the adventurers ſhares for the 
payment of the ſaid annuity. 

The ſhares belonging to this company being 72 in num- 
ber, one half thereof are denominated the Adventurers, 
and the other the King's. The proprietors of the former, 
as above mentioned, being originally 29 in number, the 
government of the company's affairs was Jodged in their 
hands: but many of the adventurers ſhares being, b 
alienation, divided into fractional parts, the Lord Chan- 
cellor Cowper, in 1711, decreed in favour of their ſeve- 
ral proprietors, that the poſſeſſors of two or more fractional 
parts of a ſhare, may jointly depute a perſon to repreſent 
them in the government of the company. Whereupon 
every perſon ſo deputed, becomes capable of being elected 
one of the 29 repreſentatives of the whole, who are en- 
truſted with the direction of the companies affairs as afore- 
ſaid. 

As, by what has been ſaid, it appears, that the holders 
of the King's ſhares are precluded the government of the 
company, their ſhares excluſive of their being burdened with 
the aforeſaid annuity, are not quite fo valuable as thoſe 
adventurers, which at preſent ate worth 5000 guineas, 
or 5250 |. each. | | 

By an exact menſuration of the courſe of the New River, 

taken by Henry Mill, ſurveyor to the company in 1723, 
it appeared to be 38 miles, three quarters, and 16 poles 
in length. | 
Over this river are 43 fluices, and 215 bridges. It is car- 
ried over two vales in wooden frames lined with lead ; 


10 L | that 
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that at Buſhill being 660 feet in length, and 30 in height; 
and the other at Highbury 462 feet in length, and 17 in 
height. In the neighbourhood of Iſlington it is ingulphed 
by 58 main pipes of a borezof 7 inches; whereby it is con- 
veyed to the city, and ſuburbs of London, and is taken 
in to upwards of 30,000 houfes.  - 1 UA 
This corporation conſiſts of a governor, deputy-governor, 
treaſurer, and 26 directors. The officers and fervants 
belonging to the company, beſides the above mentioned, 
are a clerk and his aſſiſtant, a ſurveyor and his deputy, 
14 collectors, who after deduCting 5 per cent. for col- 
lecting the companies rents, pay their money every 
Thurſday to the treaſurer; 14 walkſmen, who have their 
ſeveral walks along the river, to prevent throwing in 
filth or infectious matter; 16 turn-cocks, 12 paviouts, 

and 20 borers of pipes; beſides horſe engines fot boring 
of others, together with a great number of inferior ſer- 
vants and labourers. 

Lendon- bridge WAT ER-works, This ſcheme being approved 
of, the Lord Mayor and common- council, as an en- 
couragement of the ingenious engineer to proceed in ſo 
uſeful an undertaking, granted him the uſe of one of the 
arches of London- bridge to place his engine in, for the 
better working thereof : but, one machine not proving 
ſufficient for raiſing the quantity of water required, his 


ſucceſſors have been allowed two other arches, wherein 


to ere more engines, which now are five in number; 
and from which run 8 main pipes of a 7 inch bore, to 
ſupply a great part of the city with water. | 7 

Hamſtead-W ATE R-wirkss To this office, which is kept 
in Denmark-ftreet, St. Giles's, belong two main pipes 
of a 7 inch bore, which bring water into the ponds of 
Highgate and Hampſtead to ſupply the neighbourhood, 

Merchants-W ATER-works, There are three engines be- 
longing to this office for raiſing water : firſt, a windmill 
in fields, and two others, wrought 

by the common ſhewer at Tom's coffee=houſe in St. Mar- 

tin's, and Hart's-lanes in the Strand; whence iſſue 3 

main pipes of 6 and 7 inch bores, whereby thoſe neigh- 

bourhoods are ſupplied with water. This company, like 
others, after the defraying all charges, divide the profit 
half yearly. | | 

Shadwell-W aTER-works, This office is kept in Shadwell, 

and its engine is wrovght by horfes, who ſupply 2 main 
pipes of a 6 and 7 inch bore with Thames water, where- 
with that neighbourhood is plentifully furniſhed. | 

Retherhithe-W aTER-works. This office is kept at the up- 
per end of Rotherhithe-wall, and lower end of Mill- 
ſtreet, where the water-engine belonging to the fame 
is wrought by water from the river Thames, which being 

brought in by the tide, is contained in canals in the ſtreets 
adjacent, By this engine a ſufficient quantity of water is 
raiſed to ſupply two main pipes of a 6 inch bore each, 
whereby the neighbourhood is plentifully ſupplied with 
Thames water. | 

York- buildings-W ATER-works, This company was incor- 
porated by act of parliament, in 169 1, for raiſing Thames 
water in York-buildings, to ſupply that neighbourhood. 
But the direQors of the ſame, by purchaſing eſtates, e- 
recting new water-works, and other pernicious projects, 
have almoſt ruined the corporation. However, their 
chargeable engine for raiſing water by fire, being laid 
aſide, they continue to work that of horſes, which to- 
gether with their eſtates in England and Scotland may 
in time reſtore the company's affairs, 

Chelfea-W aTER-works. This ſociety was incorporated by 
act of parliament, in the year 1722, by the name of 'The 
governor and company of Chelſea water-works ; by which 
name they are to have perpetual ſucceſſion, and a com- 
mon ſeal ; with a power to purchaſe in mortmain, lands 
and tenements to the amount of 1000 l. a year, with a 
right to alienate and diſpoſe of the ſame, as they ſhould 
ſee convenient. By virtue of this act of incorporation, 
they made canals and baſons, erected dams and mills for 
raiing water to ſupply the city of Weſtminſter and parts 
contiguous, and divided the works into 2000 ſhares, 
which are under the management of a governor, deputy, 
and 13 directors. | 


WATERING, in the manufaQures, To water a Ruff, 
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is toi give it a luſtre, by wetting: it hi | 

fing it through the — or the * — _ then paf. 
or cold. See Calender, Tabby, and Pref whether hot 

WAVE, in phyſicks, a cavity in the furkace of h 

or other fluid, with an elevation on the ſide 1 water, 

of waves may be thus conceived. The ſuifan ve origin 

ing water being naturally plain, and parallel t. elf. fand. 
zon; if by any means it is rendered N bor. 

vill be ſurrounded with an clevation'; this 1 li W 

will deſcend by its gravity and, with the 7 water 

quired in deſcending, form a new cavity W ac- 

a new elevation; and, when this laſt is de wh. 

water riſes ane towards the ſame: part. The ed, the 

fucceſſi ve motion in the ſurſace of the water wy 755 a 

vity ; which cavity, with the elevation nents 8 

called a wave; and the ſpace taken up by th to it, ig 

= 3 of the water, and meaſured according te — 

direction of the wave's motion, i e 

: the wave. ie 
* + E· camblets. See Camblet. 
„ WAVE, is uſed in the ſea-language. a 
- ſigns for a veſſel to come near, & hoc = the making 
a 1 law. A term uſed WY, wh 
8 as, after hipwreck, a 7 
En See — ir er "wimaing e 
A yellowiſh matter, of which the bees 
to receive their honey. See Honey. — A] 
Wax, is not the excrement of this laborious inſe&, 33 the 
ancients, and after them, many of the moderns ima ined; 
but is properly a juice, exuding out of the — of 
plants, and:adhering to the ſurface thereof; from which 
-It is ſcraped off: by the bees, with their rough thighs, to 
build their combs. It is chiefly afforded by lavender and 
Tofemary ; from which laſt any perſon may gather wax ; 
and, with the aſſiſtance of the microſcope, the wax may 
be plainly ſeen ſticking on the leaves of the plant: ſo that 
Wax is not an animal, but a vegetable ſubſtance, 
Wax makes a very conſiderable article in commerce; 
the conſumption thereof, throughout the ſeveral parts of 
Europe, being incredible: There are two kinds, white 
and yellow: the yellow is the native wax, juſt as it comes 
out of the hive, aſter expreſſing the honey: the white is 
the ſame wax, only purified, waſhed, and expoſed to the 
-aif; The preparation of each is as follows. | 

Yellow-W xx, To procure the wax from the combs for 

uſe: after ſeparating the honey from them, they put all 
the matter remaining into à large kettle, with a ſufficient 
quantity of water, where, with a moderate fire, they 
melt it, and then ſtrain it thro” a linen cloth, by a preſs: 
before it is cold they ſcum it with a tile, or piece of wet 
wood, and caſt it, while yet warm, in wooden, earthen, 
or metalline moulds; having firſt anointed them with 
honey, oil, or water, to prevent ſticking. Some purity 
it with Roman vitriol, or copperas ; but the true jzcret 
is to melt, and ſcum it properly without any ingrecient 
at all. The beſt is that of a high colour, an agreeable 
ſmell, brittle, and that does not ſtick to the teeth when 
chewed. It is often ſophiſticated with roſin, or pitch, 
coloured with rocou, or turmeric. By chemiſtry, wiX 
yields a white thick oil, reſembling butter ; whence the 
chemiſts call it butter of wax. From this oil is drawn à 
ſecond, as clear as water: both the one and the other being 
excellent for chilbains. The faces remaining in the bag 
after expreſſing the wax, is uſed by ſurgeons and farriers 
with ſucceſs againſt ſtrains. : 

I hite-W ax. The whitening or blanching of wax is pef- 
formed by reducing the yellow ſort, firſt into little bits, 
or grains, by melting and throwing it, when hot, into 
cold water, or elſe by ſpreading it into very thin leaves, 
or ſkins. This wax, thus granulated or Aatted, is ex: 
poſed to the air on linen cloths ; where it reſts night * 
day, having equally need of ſun, and dew. Then t 7 
melt and granulate it over ſeveral times, ſtill laying * 
to the air, in the intervals, between the melting. 
the ſun and dew have at length perfectly blanched it, t. 1 

melt it for the laſt time, in a large kettle; out of ee 
they caſt it, with a ladle, upon a table covered er f 
little round dents or cavities, of a form of the © 


ö ä 0 
white wax ſold by the apothecaries ; having firlt o _ 
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moulds with cold water, that the wax may be the eaſier 
© out, Laſtly, they lay out theſe cakes to the air for 
wn days and two nights, to render it drier and more 
tranſparent... This wax is uſcd in the making of torches, 
tapers, flambeaux, figures, and other wax works. It is 
ifo an ingredient in plaiſters, cerats, and divers poma- 
tums; likewiſe in unguents ſor the complexion. 
Yellow wax is made foft with turpentine; yet retains its 
| natural colour. Red wax is only the white melted with 
turpentine, and reddened with vermillion, or orcanette. 
Verdegreaſe makes it green; and burnt paper, or lamp- 
black, make it black. Some travellers tell us of a na- 
tural black wax; aſſuring us there are bees, both in the 
Faſt and Weſt Indies, that make an excellent honey in- 
cluded in black ſhells ; of which wax the Indians make 
thoſe little vaſes, wherein they gather their balſam of Tolu, 
Pirgin-W ax, is a ſort of reddiſh wax, uſed by the bees 
to ſtop up the clefts or holes of the hive. It is applied juſt 
as taken out of the hive, without any art or preparation 
of boiling ; which is the moſt tenacious of any, and e- 
ſeemed good for the nerves. 
Several ſorts of wax are fold at Amſterdam, valued ac- 
cording to the places they are brought from, Yellow Po- 
liſh wax coſts uſually about 6 s. ſterling the 100 lb. and 
the deduction for prompt payment is one per cent. 
The price of Ruſſia wax is much the ſame. 
The conſumption of wax is very great in Spain, and the 
Weſt Indies; ſo that, as moſt part, of it comes from 
abroad, foreigners drain the Spaniards of conſiderable ſums 
by means of this commodity. 
The Spaniards conſider white wax as a manufacture, and 
as ſuch they ſhould diſcourage its importation by advanced 
duties; as the king of France did, at the ſame time he 
ave leave to export it free. 

y the ſtatute of the 23d of Elizabeth it was enacted, 
That every perſon who ſhould, in the making and melt- 
ing of wax, uſe any deceit, by mingling the ſame with 
rolin, tallow, turpentine, or other deceitful thing, to fell 
the ſame, or offer the ſame to be ſold for wax, ſhould 
forfeit the corrupted wax; and if the ſame was ſold before 


ſuch fault was found, the melter or procurer thereof 
ſhould forfeit for every pound 28. 


Saling-Wax, or Spaniſh Wax, is a compoſition of gum- 


lacca, melted and prepared with roſin and chalk, and 


coloured red with ground cinnabar. See Lacca, 
Wax-Candles, See Candle. 


Wax-Chandlers, "Tradeſmen who make candles of bees 
wax. * 


Wax-chandlers company of London, was incorporated by let- 
ters-patent of the firſt of Richard III. dated the 16th of 
February 148 3, by the appellation of The maſter, war- 
ens, and commonalty of the art or myſtery of wax- 
chandlers of London ; who are governed by a maſter, 
two wardens, and 20 aſſiſtants, with 113 liverymen ; 
whoſe fine of admiſſion is 51. and they have a handſome 
hall in Maiden-lane where they manage their affairs. 
WAY of a ſhip, is ſometimes uſed for the ſame with the 
rake, or run of her, forward and aftward on: but the 
term is more commonly underſtood in reſpe& of her ſail- 
ing. When ſhe goes apace, they ſay ſhe hasa good way ; 
and they call the account how faſt ſhe ſails by the log, 
keeping an account of her way ; but, becauſe moſt ſhips 
are apt to fall a little to the leeward of their true courſe ; 
they always, in caſting up the log-board, allow ſomething 


for her leeward way; which is one point or more ac- 
 weding to her way of ſailing, | 
mg-Way. Sce Gang way. 


Hatch- W . 
Wavw _ dee Hatch way. 


| is properly a title given the governors of 
the chief places in the dominions of the Czar of Muſcovy. 
be palatines, or governors of provinces in Poland, alſo 
dear the quality of way wodes, or waiwodes. 


by, Poles likewiſe call the princes of Walachia and Mol- 
waywodes; as eſteeming them no other, than on the 


foot of governors ; pretending that Walachia and Mol- 


davia are provi . : 
vine 
themſelves 3 es of Poland, which have withdrawn 


8 vg the allegiance of the republic. 


that the name waywode is uſed in. Dal- 
t 


WEALD, or Weld. 
weald of Kent: which, miſprinted in ſome books and « 


WEA 
matia, Croatia, and Hungary, for 4 general of an army; 


and Leunclavius, in his pandects of Tartary, tells us, it 
uſually ſignifies captain, or commander. 


'The woody part of a country, as the 
maps, is called the Wilds of Kent, Suſſex, and Surry. 


WEANEL. A country word, for a young beaft newly 


weaned, or taken from ſucking its dam. 


WEAR, or Wir. A great ſtank, or dam in a river, 


fitted for the taking of fiſh, or for conveying the ſtream 
to the mill, | 


WEATHER-glaſes. Are inſtruments contrived to indi- 


WEaTHER-board, in the ſea-language, that ſide of a fhip | 


cate the ſtate or diſpoſition of the atmoſphere, as to heat, 
cold, gravity, and moiſture ; to. meaſure the changes be- 
falling in thoſe reſpects ;. and by ſuch means to predict 
the alteration. of weather, as rain, winds, and ſnow. 
Under the;claſs of weather-glafles, are comprehended ba- 
rometers, thermometers, hygrometers, manometers, ane- 
mometers ; of each whereof there are various kinds. 


which is to the windward. ' - 


WeEaTHER-gage, at ſea. A ſhip is ſaid to have the weather- 


gage of another, when ſhe is to windward of her. 


WEATHERING. A doubling, or failing by a point or 


place: and to weather a ſhip is to get to the windward 
of her, 


WEAVER. An artificer whoſe employment is weaving. 


See Weaving. 


WraAveRs company of London, which was denominated 


Tclarii, ſeems to be the moſt ancient guild of this city; 
for it appears, that in the reign of Henry I. they paid an 
annual rent of 161, for their immunities. Their privi- 
leges were confirmed at Winchefter, by letters-patent of 
Henry II. ſtill in the company's poſſeſſion, but without 
date, wherein the annual ſum payable to the crown is 
fixed to two marks of gold, to be paid yearly at Michael- 
mas, upon a penalty of 101, 

This company originally conſiſted of the cloth and ta- 
peſtry weavers, who appear ta be a very turbulent and 
litigious people; inſomuch, that the mayor and citizens 
of London, to quit themſelves of thoſe troubleſome gueſts, 
offered King John the ſum of 60 marks, as a full fatiſ- 
faction for the annual ſum of 12 l. which he received 
of them, to diſſolve their ſociety ; which in ſome mea- 
ſure ſhews the exceſſive intereſt of money, and ſmall va- 
lue of land at that time. However, tho' the money of- 
fered had not the deſired effect; yet it ſo intimidated the 
weavers, that they became fo jealous of the mayor and 
citizens, as to remove their charter from the city to the 
Exchequer, where they depoſited the ſame for ſecurity : 
and though the king would not aboliſh the company, he 
took the advantage of railing their rent from 12 l. to 20 
marks per annum. 

The company, perceiving they were not a match for the 
mayor and citizens, began to vent their ſpleen upon the 
linen weavers, whom they intended intirely to ſuppreſs : 
but how the conteſt te minated is not mentioned, no 
more than whether the charter granted them by Henry 
II. was the firſt, or only a renewal of former privileges. 
Be that as it will, they were, by act of parliament of the 
7th of Henry IV. put under the government and cor- 


reion of the court of Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the 
city of London. 


They conſiſt of 2 bailiffs, 2 wardens, and 16 aſſiſtants, 


with a livery of 279 members; whoſe fine on admiſſion 


is 6 l. and they have a handſome hall in Baſinghall-ſtreet, 
where they manage their buſineſs, 


WEAVING. The art, or act of working a web of cloth, 
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filk, linen, or other ſtuff, on a loom, with a ſhuttle. 

It is difficult to ſay, with any aſſurance, who it is we owe 
this admirable invention to; unleſs we chuſe to aſcribe it 
to the ſpider, that ingenious little inſet, which draws 


certain infinitely fine threads, from its own ſubſtance, 
thro' papillæ near its anus. 


WEAVING of cloth. See Cloth, 

WEAVING of Tapeſtry. See Tapeſtry. 

Stocking- WEAVING. See Stocking. 

WEB. A ſort of tiſſue, or texture, formed of threads in- 


ter woven 
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terwoven with each other; ſome of which are extended 
in length, and called the warp ; and others drawn acroſs 
them, called the woot. 

WEED. A common name for all rank and wild herbs 
that grow of themſelves, to the detriment of other uſeful 
herbs they grow among. 5 

Dyer- Wed, or I od- wax. See Dying. 

See Thiflle, | 

Weep, in the miners language, denotes the degeneracy of 
a load, or vein of fine metal, into a uſeleſs marcaſite. 

WEEK, or Wyck. A borough and port-town of Scotland, 
in the ſhire of Cathneſs, ſituated on the German ſea, 20 
miles S. of Dungſbyhead, in 2 deg. of W. lon. and 48 
deg. 40 min. of N, lat. 

WEEN, or Huen, A little iſland in the Sound, lying in 

13 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. and 55 deg, 49 min. of N. lat. 
being the entrance to the Baltic ſea, ſituated 16 miles 
N. of Copenhagen, and ſubject to Denmark. 

WEFT. A kind of web, or thing woven: as a weft, or 

treſs of hair. 


WEIGH, ay, or Wi. A weight of cheeſe, wool, or 


the like, containing 256 pounds avoirdupois. Of corn, 
the weigh contains 40 buſhels ; of barley, or malt, 6quar- 
ters. In ſome places, particularly in Eſſex, the weigh 
of cheeſe is 300 pounds. See Meaſure, and Weight. 
WEIGHER. An officer in ſeveral cities, appointed to 
weigh the commodities bought or ſold, in a public balance. 
Theſe weighers are generally obliged by oath, to do juſ- 
tice to both parties; and to keep a regiſter of the things 
they weigh. In Amſterdam there are twelve weighers, 
eſtabliſhed into a kind of office. As it was formerly al- 
lowed them to touch the ſtrings of the balance of weigh- 
ing, it was eaſy for them to favour either the buyer or 
ſeller, according as the one gave them more money than 
the other, To prevent which abuſe, it was charged on 
them, by an ordinance of the burgo-maſters in 1719, 
not to touch the balance in any manner whatever. 
WEIGHING. The a& of examining a body in the ba- 
lance to find its weight. The diſtillers in London weigh 
their veſſels when full, and for half a hogſhead, which 
is 31 gallons and a half, allow two hundreds, one quarter, 
and eleven pounds, for the caſk and liquor: for a pun- 
cheon, they allow ſix hundred, one quarter, and two 
pounds : for a canary pipe eight hundred, a half, and 
ſeventeen pounds. 
WEICHING- anchor, in the ſea-language, is the drawing up 
the anchor out of the ground it had been caſt into; in 


order to ſet ſail, or quit a port, road, or the like. The 


anchor is ordinarily weighed or recovered, by means of 
the capſtan, and ſometimes by a windlaſs. 

WEIGHT, in commerce, denotes a body of a known 
weight, appointed to be put in the balance againſt other 
bodies whoſe weight is required. "Theſe weights are 
uſually of lead, iron, or braſs; tho', in many parts of 
the Eaſt Indies, they are common flints, and in ſome 
places a ſort of little beans. The ſecurity of commerce 
depending in a good meaſure on the juſtneſs of theſe 
weights, there is ſcarce any nation but has taken proper 
means to prevent the falſification thereof. I he ſureſt 
way is the ſtamping or marking them by proper officers, 
from ſome original or ſtandard, depoſited where recourſe 
may be had to them. This expedient is very ancient, 
and many authors are of opinion, that, what among the 
Jews was called ſhekel of the ſanctuary, was not any par- 
ticular kind of weight, different from the common one; 
but a ſtandard or original weight, preſerved by the prieſts 
in the ſanctuary. Thus alſo, in England, the ſtandard 
of weights is kept in the exchequer, by a particular officer 
called the clerk, or comptroller of the market. In France, 
the ſtandard weight is kept under ſeveral keys, in the 
cabinet of the Cour des Monnoyes. 

Moſt nations wherein there is any thing of commerce 
flouriſhing, have their particular weights ; and even fome- 
times different weights, in the different provinces, and 
for the different kinds of commodities. This diverſity 
of weights makes one of the moſt perplexing articles in 
commerce; but it is irremediable. The reducing the 
weights of different nations to one, is not only impracti- 
cable, but even the reduction of thoſe of the ſame nation: 
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_ witneſs thoſe vain attempts made for reduci 


. 0 1 ng the wei h 
in France, by ſo many of their kings Sts 
Philip the long, Louis XI. Francis E 8 
IX. Henry III. and Louis XIV. Charles 


a f eight 
tinguiſhed into ancient and modern, forei — nl 


7 weights uſed in ſeveral parts of urope, and the 
Engliſb-WEIORHTSs. By the 27th chapter of 
the weights are to be the ame all Ker Tala Dita 
people having been grievouſly impoſed uponby falſe = he 
and meaſures in moſt parts of the kingdom ; for * 
dreſſing thereof, the parli-ment in 1496 enacted th 4 * 
knights, citizens, barons of the cinque ports, and — 
in parliament, ſhould receive proper ſetts of the 7 wa 
ſorts of weights and meaſures, the king had whe, 
de made in braſs, according to the original lan 10 * 
the exchequer, to be depoſited in ſuch places as wer od. 
tioned in the ſaid act, where they were to n 
petual patterns for the inhabitants of the ſevera] nog 
Cities, and towns, to make their reſpeRive wei hs 
meaſures by, for the eaſe and ſafety of the ſubj-Qs : Il 
parts of the kingdom. Nevertheleſs. there are (or no 
rent commodities, two difterent ſorts, namely, troy wei 4 
and avoirdupois weight : the origin from which the 4% 
both raiſed, being the grain of wheat gathered 4 * 
middle of the ear. See Meaſure, 9 
The troy weight contains 24 grains to a penny weight 
20 dwts. to an ounce, and 12 ounces to a pound; To 
uſed only in weighing bread, gold, filver, and b My 
apothecaries in their medicines. 8 1b, troy is a gall 4 16 
Ib. a peck, and 64 Ib. a buſhel; whereby weight * 
meaſure are reduced into one another. 
Wet meaſure is alſo derived from this pound troy, both 
on land and on ſhipboard, as alſo grain and does: for 
firſt, theſe 12 ounces, made into a concave meaſure ls 
named a pint, 8 of theſe pints make a gallon, containing 
231 cubical inches, of wine, brandy, cyder, &c. ac- 
cording to the ſtandard of. the exchequer. From hence is 
alſo drawn the afſize meaſure of all vendible ciſks: a 
hogſhead is to contain 63 gallons, a tierce 42 gallons, 2 
pipe 126 gallons, and a ton 252 gallons, which weighs 
1890 lb. avoirdupois, or 2016 1b. troy. 
. The refiners weights are ſtill a part of the troy, the leaſt 
of which is the blank; whereof 24 make a periot, 20 
periots make a mite, 20 mites a grain, &c. and what 
they call caracts, are the , part of a pound, an ounce, 
or any other weight. | 
The jewellers weights, made uſe of in weighing of jewels 
and other precious ſtones, are the parts of an ounce troy ; 
which they divide into 152 parts, called carats ; and theſe 
caracts are again divided into grains, or 3, and into 3, 
T63 32 67» XC. parts. | 


Table of Troy weight as uſed by the 


Goldſmiths. Apathecaries, 
Grains. Grains. 
24 | Dwt 20 | Scruple. 
5 e 
| | | 
480 | 20 hg 60 | 3 | Drachm. 
MARI HA FECTED 
5760 240 | I2 0 | 480 | 24 | 8 Ounce. 
— Wm — — — 1 
| 5700) 288] 96| 12 * 


The Engliſh weights of Gold and Silver compared with the 


of other countries. 


Grains: 
An Engliſh lb. troy weight of gold and filver 5540 
contains - - 1 1 450 


The ounce my} ag : a þ 4 5256 
The Roman pound contains of the ſaid weignt ie 
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Grains. 
e Roman ounce - — — 438 
wg pound, or ſtandard for gold and ſilver, , 
contains - yo - 7560 
The Paris ounce - oh 4721 
The Spaniſh pound, or ſtandard for ditto at Gib- 
raltar - - I 7090 
The Spaniſh ounce be 4 443% 
Ditto pound of Vita!pondus, contains 7035 
The Venetian pound, or ſtandard * 5528 
The Venetian ounce > - 4602 
The pound or ſtandard of Naples M 4950 
The Neapolitan ounce - 4121 
The Florence, Piſa, and Leghorn pound or ſtan- 
dard - - — 5286 i 
The ounce — - = 440 
The pound, or ſtandard at Sienna - 5178 
The ounce - — Fa 4313 
The ounce of Genoa for gold and filver- - 4054 


The oak of Conſtantinople, conſiſting of 400 ſilver 
drams — — - 

The filver dram generally uſed in the Turks do- 
minions, as alſo in Perſia, and in the Mogul's 
countries, is taken to be = 8 4778 


19,128 


The Turkiſh ſultani, or Egyptian xeriff, being a 


gold coin, with which the Barbary and Vene- 
tian chequeens, and Marienberg ducat very 


near agree * — = 532 
The rotulo of 144 drams at Cairo for gold and 

and filver, weighs - . 6886-2, 
Ditto of Damaſcus of 720 drams 3443035 


In avoirdupois weight 16 drams is one ounce, 15 ounces, 


is one Ib. and 28 1b. make a quarter of a hundred weight, 
or 112 lb. and 20 hundred weight, or 2240 lb. weight 
avoirdupois is a ton weight, This weight is in uſe tor 
weighing all groſs goods, ſuch as ſugars, hemp, flax, but- 
ter, cheeſe, &c. of which there are three quintals. 

1. Of 100 lb. by which ſugars, & c. are bought and ſold 
in the Engliſh ſettlements in America. 

2. Of 112 lb. by which all groſs goods are weighed 
throughout England. 


3. Of 120 lb. called the ſtannary hundred, by which - 


tin, &c, 15 weighed. 

Wool is commonly bought by the tod : 7 Ib. avoirdupois 

makes a clove, 14 lb. a ſtone, 28 lb. a tod, 182 lb. a 

wey, 30+ 1b. a ſack, 430 lb. a laſt; that is, 2 cloves is 1 

one, 2 ſtone is one tod, 6 tod one wey, 2 weys one 

ſack, and 12 ſacks is a laſt. But when it is ſtapled or 

* it is fold by the pack containing 6 ſcore, or 

120 lb. 

Lead is ſold by the fodder, and a load is 175 lb. 

A fodder at London weighs 19 4 C. wt. Ih 
at Newcaſtle 21 - Fee C 
at Stockholm - 22 - * 


at Hull - 191 C. ſtannery weight of 
120 lb. to the C. 

From this 1h. avoirdupois of 16 ounces, there are formed 
ſeveral other weights: a ſtone of 7 lb. 8 lb. 10 Ib. 14 lb. 
16 Ib. 20 Ib. and ſometimes a clove of 7 Ib. 8 lb. and 
10 lb. and ſometimes a tod of 20 lb. 28 lb. 32 lb. &c. 
Rau ſilk from Perſia and Turkey is ſold by this 1b. but a 
b. is accounted 24 ounces, or 14 lb. Of gun- powder, 
100 lb. avoirdupois is a batrel, and 24 barrels a laſt: 

beeſe and butter from Eſſex are weighed by the clove, 
or = ſtone, 8 lb. a clove, 2 clove, or 16 lb. a flone; 16 
* or 32 clove, or 256 lb. a wey : but in Suffolk they 
% 42 clove, or 336 [b. to the wey. 
f firkin of butter ſhould weigh 56 lb. and a firkin of 
0ap 60 lb. 4 firkins of either making a barrel. 


hop Cumberland ſays, that the Engliſh avoirdupois | 


Ounce, j 
ce, is the ſame as the Roman ounce, and was pro- 


introduced intd this kingdom by the Romans, when 
8 laws and planted colonies here, and hath thence 
obſe he unchanged to this day ; which is not commonly 
rved, becauſe we uſe the avoirdupois weights only 
gold, which modities z not in weighing filver and 
hop f cn are weighed by the troy ounce; which the 
p ſuppoſes was introduced by the Normans, becauſe 


WEI 
it takes its name from a French town, Troys in Cham- 


pagne. 
Flanders. 


Antwerp, Their common weight is a quintal, or 100 1b; 


and they reckon 16 ounces to the pound; and 100 lb. of 
their weight has been found to make 103 f lb. avoirdu- 
pois in London, 94 + in Amſterdam, 110 in Lions, 96 
in Hamburgh, 994 in Leipſick, and 1374 in Leghorn. 

But their weights for their monies, gold and ſilver, are 


reckoned as follow; 32 grains is one penny weight; 20 


denier-weights, or penny-weights, is 1 ounce; and 8 


- ounces make 1 mark or pound; and 1001b. troy weight 


of London makes about 112 of thoſe marks. 

: Holland. 
Twenty four grains is one dram; 3 drams, or 72 grains, 
is a groſs; 30 grains is one engel; 10 engels, or 4 groſs 
and 2 grains, is one loot; 16 loots, or 8 ounces, is one 
mark; 2 marks is one pound; 8 pounds is one ſtone; 
165 lb. is one waggon, or wage; 400 pound is one 
load; 15 lb. is one liſpond; and 20 liſponds is one ſchip- 
pond. Thirty-two aces is an engel; 20 engels is one 
ounce; and 8 ounces is a mark. The above weights are 
uſed among them in weighing groſs gold ; but in weigh- 
ing or fining of gold, 24 parts are reckoned to a grain, 
12 grains to a caract, and 24 caracts to a mark; the mark 
weights being about 1 per cent. lighter than the troy 
weight of London. Salt is fold in Amſterdam by a great 
hundred of 404 ſcheppels, which is reckoned 7 laſts, or 
14 ton, or 28,000 lb. weight; which is alſo counted 208 
ſacks; and is fold by the pound Flemiſh; 11 4 laſts 
of Amſterdam making about the great hundred in the iſle 
of Rhe in France. 

Geneva. 

100 lb. of Geneva makes 112% Ib. in Amſterdam, 128 
Ib. in Marſeilles, 123 |b. in London, 114: lb. in Ham- 
burg, and 130 lb. in Lions. 


Germany, 


Flimburgh. 2 loodt is 1 ounce, 16 ounces is 1 pound, 10 


Ib. is a ſtone of wool or feathers, 14 lb. is a liſpound, 
20 lo. is a ſtone of flax, 8 liſpounds is 1 centner, and 
makes about 120 lb. avoirdupois in London; 16 lb. is a 
liſpound, 20 liſpounds is a ſchippound of feathers or wool, 
and 16 liſpounds is a tun of butter or tallow, 

100 Ib. of Hamburgh makes 98 lv. in Amſterdam, 1032 
Þ. in Antwerp, and 1074 lb. in London. 


Franckfort., 100 lb. in Frankfort makes in Hamburgh 104 


Ib. in Amſterdam 102? lb. in Lions 108 lb. in London 
112 lb. and in Leipſick 107 lb. 


Nuremburg. 1001b. makes 107 lb. in Hamburgh. Their 


weights for gold and filver are reckoned as follows; 4 
ſeſtercias is one penny, or numile ; 4 numiles is one quint; 


4 quints is one loat; and 16 loats, or loots, is one mark; 


116 marks making 100 lb. troy weight of London. 


Vienna, Their weight is a pound, which in ſome commo- 


dities is divided into 32 loots ; and in othe's, into 28 pints. 
Their 1c0 lb. makes in London about 123 Ib. 


Leipfick. 100 lb. weight of Leipſick makes 95 lb. in Amſter- 


ſterdam, 110+ lb. in Lions, 104 lb. in London, 96 lb. in 
Hamburgh, 93 lb. in Frankfort, and 138 lb. in Leghorn. 


Bre/law. 100 lb. of their weight makes 100 lb. in Ham- 


burgh. 


Bremen. The Bremen weight is about 3 per cent. lighter 


than that of Amſterdam; ſo that 1001b. in Amſterdam 
makes 103 lb. in Bremen, and 100 lb. of Bremen 97 lb. 
of Amſterdam. | 8 

Denmark and Neriuay. 


10 lb. is a ſtone, and 12 ſtone is a canter, or 120 lb. 32 


ſtone, or 320 lb. is a ſhippound : and 100 lb. in London 
makes in theſe countries about 92 lb. 

Poland, Pruſſia, and Dantzuick. 
The common weight of Poland is the pound, of which 
136 lb. is a quintar, and makes in London about 114 lb. 


Pruſſia. Their weights for fine goods are of the ſmall 


ſtone of 24 lb.; 16 lb. is a liſpound, and 20 liſpounds is a 
ſhippond of 320 1b. But their groſs or bulky goods are 
weighed by the ſtone of 34 1b. 10 whereof go to a ſhip- 
pond of 340 lb. and 116 Ib. of their weight makes about 
100 lb. in London. 


Dantzick. 34 lb. is a ſtone, 10 ſtone a ſhippond, and 6 


10 M ſhippond, 


. 
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fhippond, or 60 ſtone, is a laft of hemp, flax, and ſuch light 
goods; which makes in London about 17 C. and 7 Ib. 
avoirdupois, and 100 b. Dantzick wt. makes go Ib. in 


Hamburgh. But for pot-aſhes the laſtage is reckoned 
double; as 12 ſhipponds of pot-aſhes take up no more 
room in a ſhip than 6 ſhipponds of hemp or flax. 

There is likewiſe uſed in Dantzick a weight called a ſmall 
ſtone, for pepper, ſpices, grocery, and ſome other com- 
modities ; which ſmall ſtone weighs but 24 Ib. Dantzick- 
weight. | 

Tin is ſold here by the the centner of 120 1b. which 
makes in London about 112 lb. 

The hundred of Brouage ſalt in France renders here 114 
or 12 laſts; and 74 or 7; of theſe laſts make the great 
hnndred in Amſterdam. 
Strangers may ſell falt to the inhabitants, but they are 
not ſuffered to ſell to any elſe; oor will they permit 
ſtrangers to tranſport it through their town, to ſell to the 
other people in the country in any other place. 

Oaken planks, wainſcot, and pipe-wood, are all ſold by 
the ſhock. | 

Clap boards, and fat-wood, are ſold by the great hun- 
. dred, which is 48 ſhocks. a | 

Koninſburg. 40 lb. is a ſtone, 10 tone is a ſhippond, and 
6 ſhippond or &c lone is a laſt for hemp, flax, and ſuch 
light goods; meking in London ſomewhat above 18 C. wt. 
Tin is fold by the centner of 128 lb. which makes in 
London 112 lb. 

The hundred of Brouage ſalt in France makes 10 laſts of 
this place; but ſtrangers are not allowed here to keep ſalt 
in ſtorehouſes for ſale. 

Sweden. 

20 lb. is a liſpound, 20 liſpound is a ſhippond, and 7 
ſhippond is reckoned to make about one tun, or 20 C. 
wt. avoirdupois in London. 

6 Shippond is a laſt of flax, hemp, cordage, and tallow. 
I center of gun-powder is 120 Ib. 

| | Ruſſia. 

Riga. 20 pounds is 4 liſpound, and 20 liſpounds is a ſhip- 
pond ; ſo that a ſhippond is 400 lb. in Riga, and 6 
ſhipponds is a laſt, making in London about nineteen 
hundred and a half. 

Revel. 20 lb. is a liſpound, 20 liſpounds is a ſhippond, and 
6 ſhippond is a laſt, making about 20 C. wt. 4 Ib. in on- 
don. 

Narva. Their weights; 20 lb. is a liſpound, 20 liſpound 
is a ſhippond, and 6 ſhippond is a laſt, which makes in 
London about 21 C. 3 quarters, 24 Ib. -avoirdupois. 

Their weights are reckoned heavier than thoſe of Revel 
about ꝙ per cent, 
In Peterſburgh, „ and other parts of Ruſſia, their 
weights are zollothicks, pounds, poods, and barquits : 
96 zollotnicks make their pound, which is equal to 13 oz. 
3 dwts. 6 grains troy weight; 40 pounds is one pood; 
10 pood is a barquit ; and a pood of 40 lb. Ruſſia weight 

will render in England 35% or 36 lb. avoirdupois. 
Portugal. 
Their weights are but of one fort, and they are divided 
as follows: 2 drams is one octavo, 8 octavos is one oz. 
16 ounces is one arrata or pound; 32 pound is an arob, 
or rove; and 4 roves is a quintal, or 128 Ib. They alſo 
divide the ounce into penny-weights and grains; being 
the ſame parts the ounce troy is divided into at London. 
The above weights are between 3 and 4 per cent heavier 
than the London avoirdupois. 
| Spain. 
Their weights for grocery, &c. are as follow: 2 femi- 
drams is one dram, 8 drams is one ounce, 8 ounces is 
one. mark, 2 marks is one pound, 25 pounds is one arobe, 
and 4 arobes is one quintal; being between 3 and 4 per 
cent. heavier than London avoirdupois weight. 
Their weight for gold and filver in duſt, or in bars, in the 
Indies are theſe: one tomine is worth 2 rials, and the 

tomine weighs 16 grains; a caſtillian is 16 tomines, 4 
grains; 6 caſtillians and 2 tomines make one ounce mark 
weight; and the piaſtre ſhould weigh one ounce. | 
Their common weights for gold are reckoned 12 grains 
to a tomine, 8 tomines to one caſtiltan, 6x caſtillians to 
one ounce, and 8 ounces to one mark, 


Toloun, and Provence. 
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Their ſilver weights are 75 grains to one d 
an ounce, and 8 ounces is a mark. un, d dans 
Caſtile. They reckon 28 grains to a dram 


16 drame te 
ounce, 16 ounces to the pound, 25 lb drams to an 


8 1e pe w 
4 roves to a kintal, which is about 1035 lb. in Leaks 
n. 


Granada. Their common weight is the kintal of 4 f. 
of 25 lb. to a rove, and makes in London about Tx 

Valencia. Their weights are the rove, kinta] ind” I. 
24 lb. being a rove, 4 roves a kintal, and 2! ki = + 
cargo. The kintal of 96 pounds, of 18 ounces * 
pound, makes in London about 108 lb. avoirdu + 
All pepper and valuable commodities are ſold b ** 
of 120 lb. which is accounted about 18 or 4 "gg 
leſs than 112 1b. avoirdupois. ; be 9 

Biſcany. They have 2 ſorts of kintals; the one is ; 
and makes in London about 111 lb. avoirdy "py w 
other is for iron, and makes 128 lh. avoirdupois. 22 

Catalonia, Their weight is a kintal of 100 lb. 3 of wj; 
Wool & fold ö al 

ool is fo the rove of 30 lb. and 1 1 | 
makes 1 Ib. here. : oo Ib, of Londe 
France, 

Paris. Two ſeconds is one prime, 
24 grains is one penny weight enny weights is 
dram, 8 drams is — n A 
marks is one pound, 100 1b, is one quintal, and 10 & : 
tals is one millier ; 112 lb. avoirdupois in London % 
little more than 100; lb. of Paris; and the weights ; 
Paris are 14 per cent. heavier than thoſe of Amficrd: * 
or 100 lb. of Amſterdam weighs 98: 1b. of Pais 2 
100 Ib. of Paris weighs 1015 lb. of Amfterdam, ; 
+56 ng of Orleans __ to weigh 600 lb. and is com- 
poſed of 12 mines, equal to 21 ſexticr Aris 
_— of — 8 1 OyY ä 

he ſextier of Arles weighs only 92 1b. mark wei 
the load 360 lh. of den oa ee n 
* load of Beaucaire is 2 per cent. greater than that of 
Tes. | 
The load of St. Giles's is 18 or 20 per cent. 
that of Arles. d * 
The load of Tarſcon is 2 per cent. leſs than that of Aris, 
The ton of Auray in Britany is reckoned 2200 lb. of Au- 
dierne 2300 lb. of Breſt 2240 lb. and of port Lewis th: 
ſame. 
At Nantz it is compoſed of 10 ſextiers, and the ſextiet 
of 10 buſhels ; the meaſure being heaped, it weighs be- 
tween 2200 lb. and 2250 lb.; but when it is ſtriked, it 
weighs 18 or 20 per cent. leſs. 

T holouſe. Brandy is ſold here by the quintal, or 100 bb. 
weight, with the cafk. | 

Beurdeaux. Their weights agree within a trifle with theſs 
of Amſterdam ; and 92 lb. of this place make about 100 
Ib. avoirdupois in London. 

Rochelle and Cogniac, Their weight is the quiotal of 19 
Ib. which makes in London about 1095 lb. avoirdupo!s. 

Lyons. Their weights are of two ſorts ; the city weigat, 
which weighs 14 ounces of the pound de marc, for com- 
mon uſe; and the other of 15 ounces for ſilk. 100 bb. 

- ſilk weight makes 108 of their city weight, and 100 b. 
of the city weight is about 94 lb. avoirdupois in London, 

Roan. They have two ſorts of weight ; pounds de vicomP!, 
and pounds of mark. 108 lb. vicompt weight makes 100 
Ib. of mark weight, or 110 lb. of Paris weight. Thi 
laſt is only to be underſtood in the weighing of woo), f 
elſe 100 Ib. mark weight weighs but 1041b. vicompt 
weight; and they weigh with no leſs than the 52, 25, 
and 13 Ib. of the vicompt weights, all lefſer quantities 
are weighed by the mark-weight : 100 Ib, vicomyt 
about 113 lb. avoirdupois in London. ; 

Their weight is the quintal of 100 
Ib. of 16 ounces, and 3 quintals is a Cargo: = ' 
avoirdupois of London makes 1 31b, of their weis 4 

Marſeilles. In their weights they reckon 16 ounces m_ 
Ib. and it has been found that 113 1b. Marſeilles Weis 
makes in London 100 lb. avoirdupois. "NEUE 

Calais, They have three ſorts of weights. 1 
The firſt is the town weight, 100 lb. of which m 

about 92 lb. in London. Tbe 


2 primes 1s one grain, 


WPI 
Tho ſecond is called the merchants weight, of which 100 
Ib. makes 113 I. in London. 8 f 
The third is called the Engliſh wool weight, and is about 
3 per cent. lighter than the town weight. 

Of the French weights in general, | 

The pound of mark is well known to the goldſmiths in 
France, it being uſed in weighing gold, filver, and other 
fine goods. T he pound of table is uſed in weighing of 

ofs goods, and is found to differ in ſeveral parts in 
France from the mark weight, 1B, 20, or 25 per cent. 
or it is ſo much lighter than a pound of mark, eſpecially 
in Provence, and in upper or lower Languedoc ; for 16 
* ounces of the pound de table, makes but 14 ounces of the 
pounds of mark: and the Marſeilles weight is lighter than 
thoſe of Rochelle, between 23 and 25 per cent, 
What they call a quintal in France muſt be underſtood 
the hundred weight of 104 Ib. the half 52, the quarter 
26, and the half quarter 13 lb. In ſome places a dif- 
ference is made between 100 Ib. weight and a quintal ; 
therefore the buyer and ſeller muſt explain themſelves 
upon this head in making of bargains. At Roan they 
have another ſort of weight, called the pounds de vicompt, 
or vicount; and 10D Ib. of this vicount is reckoned to 
make about 1081b. or 110 lb. mark, or Paris weight, eſpe- 
cially in weighing of wool ; but in weighing other things 
this 100 lb. is reckoned 104 lb. mark weight; they have 
no leſs weight of the vicompt weight than 13 lb. ſo that 
all goods, weighing under that weight, are weighed by 
the mark weight. They have another ſort of weight uſed 
in France, called the Roman or ſtatera weight; uſed 
moſtiy in Languedoc, which is much the ſame for weight 
as the table weight. 


Itah. 
Milan, Their weight is a quintal of 100 lb. of 12 ounces to 
the 1b. and 100 lb. avoirdupois in London has been found 
to weigh 137 lb. of their weight. 
Cena. 12 ounces is a pound, 18 ounces a rottello, 25 Ib. 
a rove, and 6 roves a quintal. 
100 lb. of Genoa makes in Holland 663 Ib. in Lyons 
774 1b. in London 7 3 lb. in Hamburgh 68 1b. in Frankfort 
642 lb. in Leipſick 70 lb. in Leghorn 964 lb. and in Ve- 
nice 1103 lb. 
The Genoa weights for gold are reckoned thus : 24 grains 
to a denier, 24 deniers to an ounce, 8 ounces to a mark, 
of which 130 make about 100 lb. troy weight. 
And 100 Ib. troy weight is equal to 86; lb. of their 
weight for ſilver, wherein they reckon 12 ounces to the 
pound, 
Pmice. Their weights are diſtinguiſhed in groſs and ſuttle 
weights. : 
Their groſs quintal, by which they weigh braſs, metal, 
mon and other lumbering commodities, is 100 lb. 
grols. 
The other, by which they weigh ſilk, ſpices, and drugs, 
is 100 lb. ſuttle. 
Now 100 lb. groſs weight makes 1 58 Ib. ſuttle weight, 
or 106 1b. in * re | 
And 1001b. ſuttle weight makes about 637 lb. of their 
groſs weight, or about 653 lb. in London. 
And 100 lb. ſuttle of Venice has been found to make 
about 612 lb. in Hamburgh, 657 lb. in London, 60 lb. in 
Amſterdam, and 59 lb. in Frankfort. | 
Their gold and filver weights are as follow; 4 grains is 
One caract, 9 caracts, or ſaliques, is one quarta, 4 quar- 
tas one ounce, and 8 ounces is one mark. 100 bb. troy 
Weight has been found to make about 1162 lb. of the 
22 marks; and the ſame in Verona. 
aogna, Their, weights are 12 ounces. to a pound, and 
N to the quintal, which makes in London about 80 
- ter which rate an ordinary bale of Bologna ſilk, 
Which weighs of their weight 270 lb. makes in London 
| about 216 1b, avoirdupois, . 
ee Their weight is the quintal, or 100 lb. of 12 
— which makes in London about 72 lb. avoirdu- 
ä * following weights are for gold and filver ; 24 grains 
woke. 3 N is one groſs, 8 groſſes one ounce, 
ne 1 q 
troy weight, mark, and 158 marks is about 1co lb. 
rought ſilks are ſold b igh | : 
falt is fold by the aro be and not by meaſure 
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Corn 4 grain is ſold by the moggio, of 24 ſtaros of 55 
each. 

Leghorn, Their weights are the ſame as they have at Flo- 
rence ; but they have 4 ſorts of quintals. | 

A quintal for common uſe is 100 lb. for allom 150 lb. 

for ſugar 151 lb. for fiſh 160 lb. and the quintal for 
wool is the ſame. 
And 100 Ib, of Leghorn has been found to make 751 lb. 
in London, 85+ Ib. in Marſeilles, 69 1b. in Amſterdam, 
70; lb. in Hamburgh, and 723 Ib. in Leipſick. 

Ferrara. Their weight is the quintal of 100 lb. which 
makes in London about 75 lb. 

Ancona, Their weight is a quintal of 100 lb. and makes 
in London about 73 lb. | 

Mantua, Their weight is a quintal of 1c0 lb. which makes 
about 72 lb. in London. | 

Modena. Their quintal is 100 Ib, and makes in London 
about 72 1b. | 

Naples, Their weight is the pound of 12 ounces, and 
makes about 10] ounces avoirdupois ; ſo that 100 lb. of 
their weight is about 64 1b. 10 oz. in London. 

In their weights for gold and ſilver, they reckon 8 octaves 
to an ounce, and 12 ounces to a lb. 86 lb. of which make 
about 100 Ib. troy in London. 

Sicily. 12 ounces is a 1b. 21 lb. arotello, and 100 rotellos 
the common canter, which is about 1761b. avoirdupois 

in London. 

Turk. | 
Four grains is one quirat, 16 quirats is a dram, 12drams 
is an ounce, 12 ounces is a rota, 150 rotas is a Canter, 
400 drams is one oak, 176 drams is one Joderas, and 100 
loderas is 44 oaks, which is called a quintal or cantar, 
and makes about 120 b. in London. 
Their weights for coins is a medical, or dram, of 24 
killets; and 20 medicas of gold is 3 ounces troy weight. 
Silk is ſold by the batman, containing 6 oaks; if the 
batman be weighed by the lodera, it will weigh 13 lo- 
dera and 112 drams. 

Aleppo. The weights of this place are the rotulos and the 
drams ; but their rotulo differs in drams according to the 
commodities. 

The common rotulo is 4 Ib. 13 ounces, or 720 drams. 
The rotulo for Perſian and Legee ſilks is 680 drams, or 
72 ounces. 
The ſame for Belladine ſilk is 720 drams, or 744 ounces; 
and for Tripoli filk the rota is the ſame, 

The ſame for Caſtravan ſilk is 600 drams,or 4 b. Engliſh, 
The Aleppo wells is 120 drams, or 13 Engliſh ounces. 
The cotton Cyprus kental of 100 rotulo's is 506 lb. Eng- 
liſh, - 

The oak contains 400 drams. =_— 

A weſno of ſilver is 1co drams; and there is another 
weſno of 3600 drams. They reckon Co drams to an 
ounce, and 10 ounces to a rotello, which is about 4 lb. 
I 4 0Z. avoirdupois weight; ſo that 112 lb. is 22 rotellos 
and 8 ounces, and 100 rotellos is a cantar or kental, and 
makes 418 lb. avoirdupois. 

Gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones, are ſold by the miti- 
gal, which is 15 dram; a dram is o caraCts, and a ca- 
ract is. 4 grains. 

Smyrna, At this place a rotello is 180 drams, and 10 ro- 
tellos is a kintal of 45 oaks, or 119 lb. avoirdupois in 
London; 44 oaks is counted a kintal ; 2400 drams, or 
6 oaks, is a batman; 400 drams is an oak, which is 21b, 
11 0Z. avoirdupois in London; 800 drams is a chique 
250 drams is an oak of opium; 120 drams is an oak of 
ſaffron; and 140 drams is one pound avoirdupois. 

Cotton yarn of all ſorts, gauls, allom, &c. are weighed 
by the kintal of 45 oaks. 

Cotton wool, ſheeps wool, tin, &c. are weighed by the 
kintal of 44 oaks. 

Several ſorts of filk are ſold by the batman. 

Pepper, cloves, mace, benjamin, and galbanum, &ce. are 
ſold by the oak; and goats hair, beaten and unbeaten, 
are ſold by the chique. 

In the Morea. In their weights they reckon 11; drams 
to an ounce, 12 ounces to the Ib. 3 lb. to an oak, 132 
Ib. to a quintal, which is about 117; Ib. in London ; but 
in weighing of raw ſilk they reckon 15 ounces to the 


pound, | 
3 Candia. 
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Candia, They have two ſorts of weights, the ſuttle weight, 
and the groſs or great weight; the 100 lb. groſs weight 
makes about 118 lb. avoirdupois in London, and the 100 
Ib. ſuttle weight makes about 76 lb. of London. 

Arabia. | 

Ten drams is one ounce, 24 ounces is one rottello, and 
24 rotellos is one fracelbo, or 24 pound 12 ounces Eng- 


liſh. 


: 1b. oz. ar. 
Mocha. One ratt'e is - - I 10 12 
22 rattles, or 10 vachin, is 1 maund - 8 
10 maunds one frazil, or — 20 10 12 
15 frazil, one behee, or 445 Ib. | 
Mocha Buttleſucte. 14, Vachia is one rattle, or 1 0 4 
29 vachios, or 2 kettles, or 1 maund FF SY 
10 maund one frazil, or - - 26 $-.:3 
40 frazils is one bahar, or - „ 
Per ſia. 


The maund or maundſhaw for ſilk is 13 1b. avoirdupois 
weight; 2% maundſhaw is one maundſarrat, uſed in 
weighing groſs goods ; and 36 maundſhaws make a load 
or cargo. For weighing gold they uſe a mittigal ; 64 of 
which make a Venetian ounce. For diamonds, pearls, 


&c. they uſe the rattee, which contains 20 val; 23 f 


which are equal to an Engliſh caract. 
India. | 
Agra. Their weights for gold, filver, muſks, civets, &c. 
are called the troll, which is x2 maſſes; and the maſs 
contains 40 lb. For other commodities their common 
weight is the ſeer, which varies in ſeveral parts of In- 
doſtan : in Agra it is of two kinds, the one 26 pices, which 
is 264 ounces; and the other is 30 pices, which is 22 lb. 
avoirdupois. 
They have alſo hundred weights called maunds, 14 ſeers 
to a maund, being 33 lb. Engliſh; the man weighs 6 
Ib. avoirdupois; only the man they weigh their indicoes 
with is but 5 3 lb. | 
Goa. Their weight for ſpices is the bahar; it weighs 33 


quintals Portugal weight. Their other weights for ſugar, - 


honey, &c. is the maund of 14 Ib. Portugal weight. 

Cormandad. 20 maunds is a candy, or 500 lb. Engliſh ; 
and a maund is 40 ſeers of 22 maces, or 25 lb. Engliſh. 

Bombay. Fifteen pice is one ſeer, 40 ſeers is one maund, 
or 28 lb. 20 maunds is one candy, and a pucca maund 
is 743 lb. 5 | 

Surat. Forty ſeer is one maund, or 374 lb. and 20 maund 
is one candy, or 63 C. 2 

Anjengo, Eighty pullums is one telong, or 161b. and 35 
telongs is one candy, or 560 Ib. 

Callicut and Tellichery, Twenty maunds of 291 lb. is one 
candy. | 

Os T wenty-five pice is one ſeer, 40 ſeers is one 
maund, or 253 lb. and 20 maunds is one candy, or 515 
pound. 

Fort St. George, Twenty-five pound is one maund, and 20 
maunds is one candy, or 500 lb. 

Bengal. Twenty pice is one ſeer, 40 ſeers is one maund of 
75 Ib. 20 maunds of 25 lb. each one candy, 80 couries 
one pun, and 16 pun is one cahaun. 

Bantam. A cattee is about 21; ounces, avoirdupois, and 
100 catees is a pical, or 132 lb. Engliſh; 3 pical being 
a bahar, or 369 Ib. Engliſh. | 

Siam. Their weight is the bahar, which is of 2 ſorts ; the 


great one contains 2CO cattees of 26 taels each; and the 


lefler bahar 200 cattees of 22 taels; a tael being about 
15 lb. Liſpon weight. 
Bencoolen. A bahar is 560 lb. 
Sumatra. Two hundred cattees is a bahar. 
China, 
Ten canderine is one mace, 10 mace 1 tael, 16 tael 1 
catty, and co catty I pecul of 132 lb. | 
They weigh all monies by dodgins, like ftillards, and 


they take none but good filver : an Engliſh crown goes 


for 8 mace, and 3 rupees for one tae]. 
A rupee weighs 3 mace, 1 canderine, and 2 caſh; but 
generally 3 mace 2 canderine ; ſo that if Europeans cut 
them they will loſe by them. 

Japan. 
Their weights are 20 mace to a tael, 16 tael to a cattee, 
and 100 cattees to a fiakin; a cattee being about 21 oz, 
avoirdupois. 
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The weights in uſe in Cairo, Alexandria, and 
throughout all Egypt for trade, are found to be of 
1. The quinta of zara, which makes in Lond 
avoirdupois. | 

2. The quinta forfori, which makes 93 lb. 
3. The quinta zaidin 134 lb. 

4. The quinta mina 167 Ib. 

The three firſt quintas are reckoned b 
_ in Alexandria is reckoned at 

AIro at 16 ounces, 

Tunis. Their common weight is a cantar, or 100 11 
makes in London about 114 1b. avoirdupois : they ;, m 
8 tomins to an ounce, and 16 ounces to a pound, OW 

Algier. "Their weight is a quinta, containing 100 r R 
pound, which makes 120 lb. avoirdupois in Log 4 
or 112 lb. makes about 94 rottellos. 9 
Their quintar is of divers ſorts: for iron, lead 
and wool it is 150 rott. For raiſins, butter, figs 2 5 
dates, oil, and ſoap, 166 rott. For almonds, cher, 

cottons, 110 rott. For flax, 100 rott. DT 

Oran. They have 4 quintals in their weights, A an- 
tal of 5 roves, of 20 lb. to a rove. 10 lb. tin fo 
ſpices, of 4 roves, of 25 lb. to a rove; 100 lb. ditto * 
corn, of 6 rottellos or pound. Ditto for cotton wo! 
containing 15 rottellos. 
A hundred pound in London makes in the firſt 90 rot- 
tellos, in the ſecond 133 rottellos, in the third tor corn 
48 rottellos, and in the laſt 584 rottelos. 

Una. In their weights they differ; having three ſorts of 
quintals, One is compoſed of the pound or tottello 
one for wool, another for ſpices, and a third for comm; 
100 Ib. avoirdupois making 63 rottellos wool weight, 72 
rottellos for ſpices, and 92 rottellos in their corn weight 

Sallee. Their weights and meaſures are moſtly the lame 
thoſe of Spain. 

Fez and Marocco. In Fez their quintal is 100 rottelles, 64 
of which make about 100 lb. avoirdupois. 

In Morocco, their quintal is the ſame as in Spain, 

Guinea. When the Europeans deal with the negroes, they 
commonly make uſe of their own weights and meaſures; 
unleſs it is for gold, when the Europeans make uſe of a |} 
weight called an akey, being the 24th part of an ounce, 
However ſome authors ſay, that the negroes have pecu- 
liar weights to themſelves, which paſs under the follow- 
ing denominations : 
A benda, which is their largeſt weight, and weighs about 
2 OUNCES. 

A benda offa, is half a benda, and weighs one ounce. 
An egebba is half an ounce. 

A piſo, or euſanno, is 1-4th of ditto. 
A ſeron is 1; piſo. | 

A quinta is 3 piſo. 

An agiraque is + piſo. 

A media taba is 4 piſo. | 

And it is ſaid by thoſe who have made trial of the above 
weights, that one pound by their weight 1s 3 $ths of an 
ounce heavier than the pound troy of London. | 

American We1GnTs. Little can be ſaid as to the weight 
of America; the ſeveral European colonies there making 
uſe of thoſe of the flates and kingdoms to which 
they belong. For as to the aroue of Peru, which * 
27 pounds, it is evidently no other than the Spaniſh ar 
roba, with a little difference in the name. 

Groſs-WE1GHT. See Groſs. 

Neat-WtE1GHT. See Neat. 

Penny-WEIiGHT. See Penny. 

es of WEiGHT. See Aſſay. 
uncel WRIchrs. See Auncel weights. 0 

WELD, or eld. A plant uſed by dyers to giveaJ0 || 
colour; which is ſowed in a light ground, in oy e 
of March, and is ripe in June or July. 7 when 
tries itis frequently dry enough when gathered ; —_ 5 
in the colder, care muſt be taken to dry it. 1 before 
cumſpeRion is to be uſed that it be not gon when 
thorough ripe z as alſo to prevent its getting 
gathered. | | 
Weld is much cultivated in Kent, 0 
London dyers. With the help of pot-a 1 
deep lemon colour; but, either by the {ma , 


generally 
four ſorts, 
on 2121b, 


y rotellos : the mina 
20 Ounces; but in 
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-oportion put into the liquor, or by taking ſrom it a 


P | 
. incture, it ſerves to dye all colours between white 
higher ti yellow. Its dye will hold well, except againſt 
urine and tartarous liquors. ; | 
WENER. A lake of, Sweden, in the province of Goth- 
land, 70 miles in length, and 50 in breadth, | 
WERST', or Vert. A meaſure for. diſtances, uſed in 
Ruſſia, which, according to the calculation of captain 
Perry, in his hiſtory of Muſcovy, publiſhed in 1717, 
contains 3504 Engliſh feet, and makes about two-thirds 
of an Engliſh mile. | A 
WEST, in coſmography. One of the cardinal points of 
the horizon, diametrically oppoſite to the eaſt ; being 
ſttictly defined the interſection of the prime vertical with 
the horizon, on that ſide where the ſun ſets. : 
Wesr, in aſtronomy, is 2 uſed for the place in, or 
towards which the ſun and ſtars ſink under the horizon. 
Thus, we ſay, the ſun, Mars, and the like, are in the 
welt. "Wor * | 
Wesr, and Veſtern, in geography, are applied to certain 
countries, ſituated towards the point of ſun-ſetting with 
reſpect to certain others; thus the empire of Rome an- 
ciently, and of Germany at preſent, is called the empire 
of the Welt, or the Weſtern empire, in oppoſition to that 
of Conſtantinople, which is called the empire of the Eaſt ; 
and the L-tin, or Roman church, is called the Weſtern- 
church, in oppoſition to the Greek church. 
The French, Spaniards, Italians, and others, are called 
weſtern nations, in reſpect to the Aſiatics; and America, 
the Weſt Indies, in reſpect of the Eaſt Indies. 
WrsT-1ndia, or the Meſt Indies. See India. 


IW:/t India Campanies. 

The Dutch WesT India company, was eſtabliſhed in 1621, 
with an excluſive privilege of exerciſing ſolely, during 24 
years, all the commerce of the coaſt of Africa, from the 
tropic of Cancer to the cape of Good Hope ; and for 
America, from the ſouthern point of Newfoundland, thro' 
the ſtreights of Magellan, that of Maire, or others, to 
that of Anian, as well in the North as the South ſea. 

The directors of this company were divided into five 
chambers; 20 for that of Amſterdam, 12 for that of 
Zealand, 14 for each chamber of the Meuſe, and the 
north quarter, and 14-likewiſe for that of Friezland. 

The general direction was put into the hands of 19 di- 
rectors, choſen from out of each chamber, in proportion 
to what the chambers contributed towards the general 
capital; eight for Amſterdam, that furniſhed four ninths ; 
four for Zealand, that put in two ninths; and two from 
each of the three others, who alſo contributed each a 
ninth. - The nineteenth diredtor was choſen by the States 
General, who even had a right to nominate ſeveral as 


» 


they judged proper. | 
On the 4th June 1647, this company received its privi- 
leze for 25 years; but it could ſcarce complete the time 
of this laſt conceſſton, by means of the immenſe loſſes 


decaſioned. 3 - | 

The feeble diſpoſition of this company, cauſed its diſſo- 
ution upon the expiration of its privilege ; and, on the 
20th of September, a new company, compoled of the 
ancient members and their creditors, obtained letters-pa- 
— from the ſtates, and entered upon the ſame rights and 
e abliſhments of the firſt, which it enjoyed with ſome 
A. ſupporting itſelf always with honour. _ 

A 11ſt fund was about 525, 000 l. ſterling, and its ptin- 


* reſt for America, being at Tobago, Curaſſao, and 
© new Low Countries, ſituated between Virginia and 

my 12 afterwards called New Vork, and given 
ö — ugliſh in exchange for Surinam. | 

* 0 the company obtained permiſſion from the States- 
ela, to make new ſubſcriptions, upon the footing 


of 250 per cent. but iptions p. 
. theſe ſubſcriptions proved unſucceſs- 
. and fell into diſcredit. q . . Fu 
which oy roper to add here the ſtate of all the dividends 
compan mad fr . 2 Go g | © # ; 
ellablimment, 115 1 e from the time of its new 
& ; 


and extraordinary expences which ſeveral enterprizes had 


"_ cltabliſhments were, one at Cape Verd, and the other 
pon the Gold coaſt in Guinea, for the African coaſt; 


WES 


In 1679 2 pct cent. in money. 
1682 8 

« 1684 6 
1687 10 per tent. in bonds. 
1691 5 | 
1692 8 per cent. in money: 
1693 5 per cent. in bonds. 
10695 
1697 
1699 
1700 
1702 
I 704 
1705 
1708 
1710 
1712 
1714 
1716 
I717 
I721 


per cent. in money. 
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Total of the dividends 108 per cent, 


Dutch Surinam company, The Zealanders took from the 
Engliſh the colony of Surinam, during the wars of the 
ſeventeenth century between England and Holland. The 
ſtates of Zealand ceded in 1682 what belonged to them 
of this conqueſt, to the Dutch Welt India company, 
which, the 23d of December of the ſame year, obtained 
letters patent from the ſtates for this acquilition : the co- 
lony being ever fince divided into three parts, whereof 
one belongs to Amſterdam, another to the Weſt India 
company, and the third to the family of Somelſdlik. 
This company makes a part of the Weſt India company: 
and the privilege granted it by the States General of the 
United Provinces, is of the 23d of September 1682. 
By this privilege, compoſed of 32 articles, the duties due 
to the company, the immunities of the planters, the 
number of military and municipal magiſtrates, the ſo- 
vereign council, the criminal and civil jurifdictions, and 
the police of the old and new inhabitants are regulated: 
The duties reſerved to the Weſt India company are the 
duties of laſtage for ſhips going to, or coming from Su- 
rinam, at 3 livres per laſt; the duty of weight for mer- 
chandiſes upon the footing of two and a half per cent. at 
arriving and departing, and the capitation payable in 
ſugar, both for Blacks and Whites, at 50 lb. of ſugar 
per anuum : beſides theſe three duties, the company en- 
joys alſo the excluſive privilege of the Negro trade ; by 
which they are obliged to ſupply the colony yearly with 


ſuch a complement of ſlaves as it ſhall have an occaſion 


for; which ſlaves are to be ſold publickly, and preſented 
two by two to the purchaſers, without any preference of 
the rich before the poor : the payment whereof is to be 
made in three terms, from ſix months to fix months, 
purſuant to the clauſes and conditions agreed upon between 
the company's commiſſioners and the inhabitants. 

The immunities of the planters conſiſt, firſt, in eſtabliſn- 
ing themſelves freely in the colony with their family, 
cattle, and merchandiſe ; provided that they are ſubjects 
of the States-General ; and in freely departing theretrom 
when they think proper, to return to Holland, or eſtabliſh 
themſelves in any other place. | 

2, In not being liable to any other duty but thoſe before 
ſpecified ; the caſe of extreme neceſlity excepted, either 
for the good of the ſtate in general, or that of the colony 
in particular. 


3. In not paying for their expences and paſſage from Eu- 


rope to America, above the ſum.of 30 florins for each 
perſon above the age of twelve years, including their 
board, and 15 florins only for thoſe not arrived at that age. 
4. That they ſhall be at liberty to ſet their effects aboard 
whatever ſhips they pleaſe, without any compulſion of 
uſing others than their own, and tnoſe they have treighted. 
5. That the companies ſhips employed in the Negro 
trade, ſhall load no merchandiſes for their return, to the 
prejudice of other ſhips ; but ſhall only bave their freight 
conſiſting of their own effects, or accruing from the ne- 
groe trade, or peculiar duties and impoſts. 

10 N 6. That 
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6. That the -merchints being arrived there with their 
ſhips and merchandiſe, may reſort to the moſt commodious 
places for their commerce ; provided that they incommode 
not the inhabitants thereby, nor prejudice the rights of 
the company. | $B41 

7. And laſtly, that the governor and council ſhall be upon 
their oath, to' maintain all the planters and merchants 
in all the ſaid privileges. 

As to the government, it is veſted in the hands of the 
council of ſtate, compoſed of a governor and ten council; 
which council, according as the colony is fortified, may 


be augmented to the number of forty ; the governor io 


be elected by the company, but with the approbation of 
their High Mightineſſes; and the council by a plurality 
of votes among the inhabitants, 

| Tho? the governor ſhould have the chief authority in po- 
litical and military affairs; yet they are to be decided in 
the council by a plurality of voiccs, and conformable to 
the orders of the company. x 
Neither the governor nor his council are to charge the 
colony with any other impoſts and duties but thoſe above 
mentioned, without the company's approbation. Yet, 
purſuant to the ſame obſervation, they may exact ſome 
moderate ſums for the maintenance of miniſters, the ſer- 
vice of the church, ſchool- maſters, &c. 
Laſtly, as it may happen that the colony may become 
chargeable to the Weſt India company, the directors 
of the ſaid company are authoriſed, at all times, to make 
it ceaſe; in which caſe the ſtate ſhall interfere, and give 
neceſſary orders. See Dutch Weſt Indies, under United 
Provinces. | en eee 4 

The French WesT=-India company, was eſtabliſhed in 1664, 
their charter giving them the property and ſeignory of 
Canada, Acadia, the Antilles iſlands, Ifle of Cayenne, 
and the Terra Firma of America from the river of the 
Amazons to that of Oronoko; with an excluſive privi- 
lege for the commerce of thoſe places, as alſo of Senegal 
and the'coaſts of Guinea, for 40 years, paying only half 
the daties. ; 
The ſtock of the company was ſo conſiderable, that in 
leſs than ſix months, 45 veſlels were equipped; where- 
with they took poſſeſſion of all the places in their grant, 
and ſettled a commerce which ſubſiſted only nine years. 
In 1674, the grant was revoked, and the ſaid countries 


united with the royal dominions ; his Majeſty reimburfing 


the actions of the adventurers. a . 

This revocation was not only owing partly to the poverty 
of the company, occaſioned by its loſſes in the wars with 
England, which had neceſſitated it to borrow above a 
million,” and even to alienate its excluſive privilege for 
the coaſts of Guinea ; but alſo to its having in good mea- 
ſure anſwered its end ; which was to recover the com- 
merce of the Weſt Indies from the Dutch, who had 
taken it from them; for the French merchants, being 
now accuſtomed. to traffic to the Antilles, by permiſſion 
of the company, were ſo attached to it, that it was not 
doubted they would ſupport the commerce after the diſſo- 
lution of the company. | 1275 | + 

The French company of Miſſiſſippi, or company of the Weſt, 
was formed in 1669 by Monſieur de la Sale, and eſta- 
bliſhed in 1712: but was afterwards united to the India 
company. 

French St. Domingo company, Was the laſt of all thoſe eſtab- 
liſhed in France, during the reign of Lewis XIV. which 
received its letters-patent in ha month of September 
1698. | | 
The time of its conceſſion was for 50 years; its extent 
being, that part of the iſland ſituated from, and compre- 
hending therein Cape Tiberon to the river of Naybe 
incluſively, 3 leagues up the country, beginning from 
the ſea ſhore. | 
The privileges granted the company conſiſt in the ex- 
cluſive right of all the eſtabliſhments and commerce 
throughout the extent of its conceſſion; beſides a per- 
miſſion to trade, and even to eftabliſh themſelves in all 

the iſlands, countries, and lands of the weſtern coaſts of 
America, not poſſeſſed by other European powers. 
Scarce any French company commenced more happily, and 


: WHA 
continued with greater hopes of ſucceſs: WE 
good of the iſland of St. Domingo requiring 5 — — 


ty f com. 


merce, the company, as appears by the letters-patent or 


daining the revocation thereof, were the firſt to wy; 
and require this liberty of tr i 2 Wilh for 
po yah ve e wikerein they found their 
Some time after the revoking and diſſolut: 
company of St. Domingo, a ſociety Famer « t 
made an offer to the king of ſix millions, to be e& = 
in the rights of this company, upon the conditions (; liſbed 
in a long memoir, preſented by this ſociety to the — 
of Marine; but the royal India company (Ine 
queſted the king for the preference, o cring to ex 2 
the clauſes and conditions propoſed by the ſaid * 
his Majeſty, by an arret of his council of ſtate, of * ' 
of September 1720, granted its requeſt ; and in N 
quence eſtabliſhed it in all the privileges of the % 1" 
mingo company, as well in France as America. 
WESTERN Ves. See Azores, and Hebrides, 
__ ER 7 Ie: See Ocean, 
STERWICK. A port of Sweden, in ; 
Smaland, lying in 16 deg. of E. lon. "and 5 J 
| : g. of N. 
lat. on the Baltic ſea, 100 miles S. of Stockholm, 
WESTMINSTER PFrre-office. See Inſurance, 
WESTPHALIA Ham. See Ham. 
Wer-deck. See Dock. | 
WETER. A lake in the province of Gothland in Sweden 
go miles long. S ek K. : 
WE T-glover. A dreſſer of the ſkins of ſheep, lambs and 
goats, which are ſlender, thin, and gentle, n 
WEY. See Weigh. . 
WEIT GATS Streights. See Waigatx. 
WEY MOUTH. A port-town of Dorſetſhire, lying in 
7 min. of W. lon. and 54 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on a 
fine bay of the Engliſh channel, 7 miles S. of Do- 
cheſter. | | 
WHALE. The largeſt of all fiſh which are found in 
different parts of the world; having no teeth, but only 
beards, or whiſkers, on the throat, about ꝗ inches broad, 
and 15 feet long, which end in fringes like hog briſtles 
are ſet in the palate, and ranged in order, according tothe 
different magnitudes, extending or contracting the checks 
of the creature. The temale always keeps its young under 
its fins, and never leaves it till it is weaned; ſhe has no 
udder, but nipples and. teats, which contain ſo great a 
quantity of milk, that there has been drawn from them 
two hogſheads at one time. Different ſeas have different 
ſorts of whales ; thoſe of Japan having two great holes over 
their muzzles, thro' which they take in, and ſquirt out a 
great quantity of water, and theſe are generally larger ſized 
than the others: ſome have teeth and no beards ; and 
thoſe of Greenland have black heads and white-bellies. 
See W hale- Fiſhery. _ | 5 
WHALE-bone. A commodity procured. from the whale, 
uſed as ſtiffening in ſtays, fans, buſks, ſcreens, and hoops. 
By the ſtatute of the gth and 1oth of Will. III. whale- 
bone cut, except in fins, may not be imported, upon for- 
feiture, and double the value. Maſters of ſhips knowing 
thereof, forfeit 56.1, i | 
And, by the ſtatute of the 5th of Q. Anne, the perſons 
in whoſe cuſtody found, forfeit 30 J. beſides the goods 
and double the value. | 
The hundred weight of whalebone is ſold at Amſterdam 
for 182 florins; the deductions for good weight and 
prompt- payment being each one per cent, 
WHrHALE-fns, * Fin. 3 
WHALE-fiſhery. See Fiſhery. 
Want See Oil. ak | 
WHARF. A ſpace on the banks of a haven, creek, ol 
hithe, provided for the convenient loading and unloading 
of veſſels upon. See Haven, and Hithe. 
The fee paid for the landing of goods on a wharf, ol or 
ſhipping. them off, is called wharfage: and the perſon who 
has the overſight, or direction of the wharf, and recelves 
wharfage, is called the wharfinger. * 
In regard that when ſhips came up to the port of Lon = 
there uſed to be very great frauds committed, by ; - 4 
miſcuous kind of ſhipping and landing of goods 20 d, 
| 6 | 


chandiſe, 
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chandiſes, at ſeveral blind or unknown wharfs and keys, 
by reaſon of which the king was often defeated of his 
cuſtoms ; therefore, the ſtatute of the 13th and 14th of 
Char. II. ordained, that a commiſſion ſhould iſſue out of 
the exchequer to aſcertain all ſuch keys, wharfs, or other 
places, as bis Majeſty ſhould appoint and allow of, for 
prevention thereof. Ft 


In purſuance of which, the keys, wharfs, and places here- 


after named, were aſſigned, appointed, and allowed, to 
de lawful keys and wharfs, for the ſhipping, lading, or 


* landing of goods. Fab ofthis 
Ns 1 Cuſtom-houſe key, which 
Brewer's key. is much the largeſt of any, 
Cheſter's key. hath ſome ſtairs on the weſt 
Galley key. | fide thereof declared not to 
Wool dock. be a place for ſhipping or 
Cuſtom-houſe key. landing of goods, but for 
e boats only. 
's key. n LJ 200% | 
— N 76 The ſtairs of Sab's dock, 
| Sab's key. and Dice key, are excluded 
Wiggon's key. from being places of ſhip- 
Young's key. ping, or landing of goods 
Ralph's key. and merchandiſe. 
Dice key. 3 
Smart's key. The ſtairs belonging to 
Somer's key. Siomer's key, and on the 
Lyon key. ceaſt · ſide of Gaunt's key, are 
Buttolph wharf. declared to be no lawful 
Hammond's key. places for landing or ſhipping 
Gaunt's key. of goods. 
| = One place betwixt this 
Cock's key. key and wharf, is alſo de- 
' Freſh wharf. clared unlawful for ſhipping 
goods. | 
To be a common open 
place, for the landing or 
| | - bringing in of fiſh, ſalt, vic- 
Billingſgate, tuals, or fuel of all ſorts; 


and all native materials for 

buildings, and for fruit, gro- 
cery excepted, and for carry- 
ing out the ſame. 


Km , 


Is allowed a place conve- 
naient for landing of any kind 
pdf corn, bought or provided 
Bridge-houſe in Southwark, for victualling the city of 
| London, and not upon any 
private *account, or other 

wares or merchandiſe. 


It is declared lawful for any perſon to ſhip or lade into any 
ſhip or veſſel on the river Thames bound over ſeas, and 
ling between London and Wool wich, any horſes, coals, 
deer, ordinary ſtones for building, ſiſh taken by his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, corn or grain; the owners of ſuch goods 
ür paying the duties thereon charged, and having war- 
ants. duly paſſed for the ſame, &c, Alſo any perſons 
27 unſhip and lay on land, deal-boards, balks, and all 
2 of maſts, and great timber, at any place betwee 
: nary or dock and Weſtminſter ; provided the owners 
(<1e0f firſt pay or compound for the cuſtoms and other 
0 and declare the place at which they will land them 
ar = unſhip any of the goods, and unlade them in 
5 ” ence of an officer of the cuſtoms, having a licen-e 
= 4s 3 Otherwiſe the ſaid goods to be forfeited. 
- bY _s it ſhall ſeem reaſonable to the principal of- 
* the cuſtoms, and conſiſtent with his Majeſty's 
r — give permiſſion for the ſhipping, lading, or 
than ve Fa goods or merchandiſe,” at any other places, 
Res gg mentioned and aſſigned to be lawful keys 
3 * 3 It ſhall be lawful for them to do it, and ſuch 
u ſhalt be good and warrantable, without any 
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forfeiture or advantage to be taken againſt the goods [v 
landed. 

The ſeveral keys and whatrfs deſcribed and allowed to be 
free places for ſhipping and landing of goods and mer- 
chandiſes as aforeſaid, according to the act of parliament, 
are and ought to be left open at the diſtance of forty feet 
from the water fide; and ſhall not be ſeparated or di- 
vided, one from another by any houſe, wall, pales, rails, 
or other impediment whatſoever, but only by mere ſtones 
or marks in the pavement, for the diſtinction of property, 
and not otherwiſe : and all the paſlages, lanes, or cartways 
leading to the ſaid keys or wharfs, from Thames: ſtreet, 
ſhall be of the breadth of eleven feet at the leaſt; and if 
of larger breadth or dimenſion heretofore, ſo they ſhall 
continue. 

Where cranes are ſet up on the ſaid wharfs, by the own- 
ers or poſſeſſors of the ground, they ſhall not exceed the 
following dimenſions z a fingle crane with one wheel, to 
be twelve feet in breadth, and a double crane with two 
wheels twenty feet, and cach of them in depth or length 
from the wall or campſhot 21 feet at moſt : and the ſaid 


cranes, as well ſingle as double, ſhall be kept open and 


free, for common paſlage, from the ground to the floor 
under the wheels, without any other incloſure, partition, 
ſeparation or hinderance by poſts or ſpurns, than the ne- 
ceſſary poſts and timber which ſupport the ſame at both 
ends ; and the open height of the ſaid cranes, is to be at 
leaſt ten feet and a half from the ground to the ſaid floors 
under the wheels, that carts and carriages may freely paſs 
under them. | 

And it ſhall not be lawful for any perſon to build 
any jets, penthouſes, warehouſes, rooms, lodgings, or 


any manner of poſts, ſheds, or buildings, contiguous to 


the ſaid cranes, or on any part of the open wharf of forty 
feet in breadth, more than what is convenient about the 
cranes for the wheels to work upon, and ſufficient cover- 
ing thereunto, not exceeding the height, breadth, and 
length aforeſaid : and as a further ornament, theſe cranes 
are to be laid in oil and coloured bluez and in the front 


thereof towards the Thames, ſhall be placed the king's 


arms, painted and ſet in a frame, with a decent moulding 
about it, of four feet and a half diameter. 


If any wharfinger or owner of any of the wharſs or 


grounds allowed for ſhipping, ladiog, or landing of goods, 


do not conform to the rules and methods hereby pre- 
ſcribed and directed for their wharfs, cranes, or buildings, 


or ſhall diſcontinue or alter the ſame, or make new in- 


croachments thereupon ; after public notice 175. by 
any three or more of the principal officers of his Majeſty's 


- "cuſtoms, by fixing up a writing under their hands, upon 
the wharf where the fault ſhall be. committed, declaring 
the offence, and limiting a day and time for the amend- 


ment thereof ;z in ſuch caſe, if it be not amended or per- 
formed accordingly, then ſuch wharf and crane ſhall from 
thenceforward be no more reputed or taken, or have the 
benefit or privilege as a lawful place of ſhipping, lading, 
or landing of goods or merchandiſe ; but be utterly de- 


© barred thereof, unleſs reſtored by his Majeſty's ſpecial 
Warrant; and nevertheleſs the ſaid buildings and incroach- 
ments to be demoliſhed and removed. 

The wharfingers or poſſeſſors of any of the keys or wharfs, 


. P N $ 2 
or their ſervants, ſhall not ſuffer to ſtand or remain upon 


their wharfs, or paſſages leading to them, any more cars 
or carts than ſuch as ſhall be immediately called to lade or 
take up goods, wares, or merchandiſe there. 

further or other paſſage may be made or enlarged to the 
 wharfs, or any part of the river Thames, within the li- 


And no 


mits aforeſaid, other than the ancient and common paſ- 
ſages to the ſame. 

Wharfingers commonly keep boats or lighters of their 
own, for the carrying out and bringing in of goods; in 
which, if a loſs or detriment happens, they may be made 
liable : and they have ſeveral managers over them ; alſo a 
committee to redreſs grievances relating to merchants, 
&c. The wharfage money paid for landing of wines at 
a wharf, and for ſhipping or taking in goods into a boat 
or barge, are in general computed at the rate of 12 d. per 
ton, except for ſugars, &c. from the Weſt Indies, which 


pay 


f 
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pay 28. the ton, four hogſheads being reckoned a ton. 
Cranage is included in the 12 d. per ton wharfage; and 
the lighterage is half as much as the wharfage. 

Wharfage of all goods not exceeding 5 8. is to be paid 
down on the whart, and the wharfinger may detain; the 
goods till payment. But wharhngers, or keepers of keys, 
&c. are not to ſuffer uncuſtomed or prohibited goods to be 
water-born or taken on land, without an officer of the 
cuſtoms being preſent, under the penalty of 1001]. Sta- 
tute 14th Ch. II. 

WHEAT, See Corn. 

WHEELWRIGHT. An artificer, who makes wheels 
for all kinds of carriages. 15 
WHEELWRIGHTS company of London, was incorporated by 
letters-patent of the 22d of Ch. II. dated the 3d of Fe- 
bruary 1670, by the name of Phe maſter, wardens, aſ- 
ſiſtants, and commonalty, of the art and myſtery of wheel- 
wrights of the city of London; who conſiſt of a maſter, 
two wardens, and 22 aſſiſtants; but have neither livery 

nor hall; | 

WHERRY.. See //el, and Boat. 5 

WHETSTONE. A ſort of ſtone of a lax compoſition, 

and coarſe grain ; ſerving for whetting or ſharpening 
knives, and other tools upon. See Stone, and Hone. 

WHIFFLER, of a company in London. A young free- 
man, who goes before and waits on the company, on 
occaſions of public ſolemnity. 

WHIP, or Whip-/taff, in a ſhip, a piece of timber in form 
of a ſtrong ſtaff, taſtened into the helm, for the ſteerſ- 
man, in ſmall ſhips, to hold in his hand; thereby to move 
the rudder, and direct the ſhip. e 

WHIRLWIND. A wind that riſes ſuddenly, is exceed- 
ingly rapid, and impetuous when riſen ; but ſoon ſpent, 
There are ſeveral ſorts of whirlwinds, diſtinguiſhed by 
their peculiar names; as, the preſter, typho, turbo, ex- 
hydria, and ecnephias. The preſter is a violent wind, 

breaking forth with flaſhes of lightening : this is rarely 
obſerved, ſcarce ever without tlie ecnephias. Seneca ſays, 
it is a typho, or turbo, kindled or ignited in the air. 
The ecnephias is a ſudden and tempeſtuous wind,  break- 
Ing out of ſome cloud, frequent in the /Ethiopic ſea, par- 
ticularly about the Cape of Good Hope, which the ſail- 
ors call travados. The exhydria is a wind burſting out 
of a cloud, with a great quantity of water; which only 
ſeems to differ in degree from the ecnephias, as this, 1s 
frequently attended with ſhowers. A typho, or vortex, 
moſt properly called a whirlwind, or hurricane, is an im- 
petuous wind, turning rapidly every way, and ſweeping 
all round the place, which frequently deſcends, from on 
high: the Indians call it orancan; the Turks, and 
ſome others, oliphant : it is frequent in the eaſtern, acean, 
chiefly about Siam and China, and renders the navigation 
of thoſe parts exceeding dangerous. 


WHITBY. A port-town of the north riding. of , York- 
ſhire, lying in 7 min. of W. lon. and 45 deg. 30 min. 
of N. lat. on the German ſea, 13 miles N. W. of Scar- 
borough, and 38 miles N. E. of Torx. 

WHITE. One of the colours of natural bodies, which is 
not ſo properly ſaid to be any one colour, being a com- 
poſition in all the colours; as is demonſtrated by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, who proves that thoſe bodies only appear white, 
which reflect all the kinds of coloured rays alike. - 
Hevelivs affirms it as a thing moſt certain, that in the 
northern countries, animals, as hares, foxcs, bears, and 
the like, become white in the winter time; and in ſum- 
mer reſume their natural colours. 16 6 REA 
Black bodies are found to take heat ſooner than white 
ones ; becauſe the former abſorb, or imbibe rays of, all 
colours, and the latter reflect all. Thus, black paper 
is ſooner put into a flame by a burning- glaſs, than white; 
and black cloaths hung up by the dyers in the ſun, dry 
ſooner than white ones. | | 

WuHirTE-arſenic. See Arſenic, | 

W riTE-aſhes, See Aber. 

WHiTE-cnnamen. See Cinnamon. 

WRITE-cepperas. See Crpperas.. 

WhHiTE-crdage. See Cordage. 1 | 

WIr E-diachylon. See Diachylon,  _. ...x 

WIUITE- g. See Glaſs, ws 


WuHEITE-HAVEN. A pott-town of Cumbert 


WuHiTE-honey. See Honey. _ Ml] 
Wulr-iand. See Cape Verd Iſlands, 
WIAITE-iad, is a ſort of ruſt of lead; or lead diffoly 
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3 deg. 16 min. of W. lon. and 5 d 1 oy * 8 n 
lat. on the Iriſh channel, 8 miles 8. W. ef & — 
and 36 miles S. W. of Carliſle; being a port outh, 


quented by the Iriſh, , eſpecially, for coals,  - nw; * 


* * 7 


vinegar, much uſed by the painters. See Lead. A 
It is prepared two ways; either by reducing the lead ; 
thin laminz, ſteeping them in ſtrong vinegar, an 3 
ten days ſcraping off the ruſt formed on the free = 
peating this till the lead is quite conſumed : or b 4 My 
ing the laminæ into cylinders like ſheets of 8 ile 
ſo as there is a little ſpace left between the ſeveral folds 
turns. Theſe lamine they ſuſpend in the middle of 
earthen pots, at the bottom of which is vinegar, The 
pots being well cloſed, are buried in a dunghil for thin 
da) s; aſter which, being opened, the lead is found 2 
it were calcined, and reduced into what they call cerull., 
or White lead, to be broke into pieces, and dried in the 
ſun. It is uſed both in painting in oil and in water · co· 
lours, making a good colour in each; but is ſomewhat 
dangerous in the grinding and uſing it, as being a rank 
poiſon. Of this white lead, the paint uſed by the ladies 
called ceruſſe, is made. | 
WuiTE-/imen, is cloth of hemp, or flax, bleached by re- 
peated lyes, and waterings on the ground. See Bleaching. 
WulrkE Paper, is that intended for writing, printing, and 
other uſes; in contta- diſtinction to brown paper, matble 
paper, blotting paper, and the like. See Paper. 
WIE Pepper, is black pepper blanched, or whitened, 
by ſhelling off its upper ſkin. See Pepper. 
Wr Rent. A rent or duty of 8 d. payable yearly, by 
every tinner in the county of Devon, to the duke of 
Cornwall 3... tos ET 
WuirT Salt, is common or fea ſalt, dried and calcined by 
the fire, ſo as not to leave any moiſture therein; which 
the chemiſts call decrepitated ſalt. There are ſome ſalts 
naturally white; and others that need to be whitened, 
either by diflolving and purifying them in fair water, 
Which is afterwards evaporated ; or by means of fire, or 
by the ſun, ' See Sal. l id 
Wire ſea, is, a bay of the Frozen ocean, in the north of 
Muſcovy, fituated between Ruſſian Lapland and Samoieda, 
at the bottom of which ſea ſtands the city of Archangel. 
"This was the only ſea the Ruſſians had any communica- 
tion with till their conqueſt of Livonia, 
Wulr E Sap. See Scap. 
Spaniſ WHITE, is 4 kind, of fucus, uſed by the ladies to 
Whiten the complexion, and hide the defects thereof; 
being made ot tin glaſs diſſolyed in ſpirit of nitre, and 
precipitated into a very fine powder, by means of {al 
water. See Bymuth. 
WuirTE Sugar, See Sugar. 
WRITE Tartar, See Tartar. 
Ware Varniſh, See Varniſh. , 1 
Waits Vitrial. See Vitrill. ich os 
Writ Var, is yellow wax blanched, and purified by tht 
ſun and dew. See Nx. 
WIr E Wine, is that of a clear, bright, tranſparent colou!; 
bordering on white; being ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from 
the red wines or clarets. The generality of white wine 
are made from white grapes; tho' there are ſome from 
lack ones. See Hine, nr | 


WIBURG. A city and port-town of Ruſſian Finland 

in the territory of Carelia, ſituated on the gulp . 
land, 70 miles N. W. of Peterſburgh, in 29 deg. 0 
lon. and 61 deg. of N;:lats i: ft bank of 
WIC, denotes a place on the ſea ſhore, or on the iu 6g: 
a river; tho? in the original Saxon it more we 10 4 
nifies a ſtreet, village, or d welling place, 35 ? . . 
WIGHT I/and, or the Iſle of Wight. Part of t _ 
of Southampton, ſeparated from it by a narrow 


NF 08. 
about 20 miles long, and 12 broad. See Britiſh 5 
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See Honey. 
mo I» kind of ſtuff or felt, prepared after the man- 


er of hats; but ſomewhat more flexible, and of two ſorts: 

the one of the thickneſs of more than half an inch, and 

oo other the double of that thickneſs. The Clmuc 

Tartars uſe the latter for mattraſſes; as alſo to cover their 

tents ; and with the other they make cloaks, and houſings 
ir horſes. - 

LN or Fort William. A fort belonging to 
the Engliſh Eaſt India company, ſituated on the weſtern 
branch of the river Ganges, in the province of Bengal, 
in the Eaſt Indies, in Alia, 130 miles N. E. of Balliſore, 
and 40 miles S. of Huegly, in 87 deg. of E. lon. and 22 
dep. 45 min. of N. lat. See India. . 

WILLIAMS TAT. A port - toun of Holland, lying in 

geg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 51 deg. 40 min. of N. 
1 on the ſea called Holland's deep, 14 miles S. of Rot- 
terdam, and 16 N. W. of Breda. 

WIND. A ſenſible agitation of the air, whereby a large 
quantity thereof lows out of one place or region into an- 
Sada are divided into perennial, ſtated, and variable; 
they are alſo divided into general and particular. 

Prrennial, or Conſtant WinDs, are ſuch as blow the ſame 
way : of theſe we have a very notable one between the 
two tropics blowing conſtantly from eaſt to weſt, called 
the general trade wind. x 

Suted, or Periodical WIN ps, are ſuch as conſtantly return 
at certain times; ſuch are the ſea and land breezes, blow- 
ing from fea to land in the evening; and from land to 
ſex in the morning. Such alſo are the ſhifting, or par- 
ticular trade winds, which for certain months in the year 


blow one way, and the reſt of the year the contrary way. 


Nariable, or Erratic Wix ps, are ſuch as blow now this, 
now that way; are now up, now huſhed, without any 
rule or regularity, either as to time or place; ſuch are all 
the winds obſerved in the inland parts of England; tho” 
ſeveral of theſe claim their certain times of the day : thus, 


the weſt wind is moſt frequent about noon ; the ſouth 


wind in the night; the north in the morning; and ſo of 
the reſt; 
Grmeral WI vp, is ſuch as, at the ſame time blows the ſame 
way, over a very large tract of ground, almoſt all the 
year : ſuch only is the general trade wind : but even this 
has its interruptions 3 for firſt, at land it is ſcarce ſenſible 
at all, as being broke by the interpoſition of mountains 
and valleys. 2. At ſea, near the ſhore, it is diſturbed 
by vapours, exhalations, and particularly winds, blowing 
from land ward; ſo that it is chiefly conſidered as general, 
only at mid-ſea : where, 3dly, it is liable tobe diſturbed, 
by clouds driving from other quarters. 
Particular winds include all others, excepting the general 
trade winds. Thoſe peculiar to one little canton, or part, 
are called topical, or provincial winds : ſuch is the north- 
wind, on the weſtern ſide of the Alps, which does not 
blow above one or two leagues lengthwiſe, and much 
leſs in breadih: ſuch alſo is the pontias in France. 
Phyſical cauſe of Wix ps. Some philoſophers, as Des Cartes, 
and Rohault, account for the general wind, from the 
diurnal rotation of the earth; and from this general 
wind derive all the particular ones. The atmoſphere, in- 
veſting the earth, and moving round it, that part will 
perform its circuit ſooneſt, which has the ſmalleſt circle 
to deſcribe ; the air therefore near the equator will re- 
oy ſomewhat a longer time to perform its courſe in, 
rom welt to eaſt, than that nearer the poles. Thus, as 
the earth turns eaſtward, the particles of the air near the 
equinoctial being exceeding light, are left behind; ſo 
that in reſpect of the earth's ſurface, they move weſtwards, 
and become a conſtant eaſterly wind; which opinion 
ſeems confirmed by this, that theſe winds are found only 
tween the tropics, in thoſe parallels of latitude where 
the diurnal motion is ſwifteſt. But the conſtant calms 
in the Atlantic ſea, near the equator, the weſterly winds 
near the coaſt of Guinea, and the periodical weſterly 
2 under the equator in the Indian ſeas, declare 
e inſufficiency of this hypotheſis. Beſides, the air being 
* cloſe to the earth by the principal of gravity, would 
ime acquire the ſame degree of velocity, that the 
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ſurface of the earth moves with, as well in reſpect of the 
diurnal rotation, as of the annual about the ſun, which is 
about thirty times ſwifter. Dr. Halley, therefore, ſubſtitutes 
another cauſe, capable of producing a like conſtant effect, 
not liable to the ſame objections; but agreeable to the 
known properties of the k (254298 of water and air, and 
the laws of the motion of fluid bodies. Such is the ation 


of the ſun's beams upon the air and water, as he paſſes 
every day over the ocean, conſidered together with the 


quality of the ſoil, and the ſituation of the adjacent con- 


tinents. According to the laws of ſtatics, the air, which 
is leſs rarefied or expanded by heat, and conſequently 
more ponderous, muſt have a motion towards thoſe parts 
thereof, which are more rarefied, and leſs ponderous, to 
bring it to an equilibrium; alſo the preſence of the ſun, 
continually ſhifting to the weſtward, that part towards 
which the air tends, by reaſon of the refraction made by 
his greateſt meridian heat, is with him carried weſtward ; 
and, conſequently the tendency of the whole body of the 
lower air is that way. Thus, a general eaſterly wind is 
formed, which being impreſſed upon the air of a vaſt ocean, 
the parts impel each other, and ſo keep moving till the 
next return of the ſun, whereby ſo much of the motion 
as was loſt is again reſtored, and thus the eaſterly wind 
is made perpetual. | | 
From the ſame principal it follows, that this eaſterly 
wind ſhould, on the north fide of the equator, be to the 
northwards of the eaſt ; and in ſouth latitudes to the ſouth- 
wards thereof; for near the line the air is much more ra- 
refied, than at a greater diſtance from it; | becauſe the 
ſun is twice in a year vertical there, and at no time diſ- 
tant above 234 degrees: at which diftance, the heat being 
as the fine of the angle of incidence, is but little ſhort of 
that of the perpendicular ray; whereas under the tropics, 
tho* the ſun ſtays longer vertical, yet he is a long time 
47 degrees off; which is a kind of winter, wherein the 
air cools, as that the ſummer heat cannot warm it to the 
ſame degree with that under the equator. Wherefore, 
the air toward the northward and ſouthward, being leſs 
rarefied than that in the middle, it follows, that from 
both ſides it ought to tend towards the equator. 
This motion, compounded with the former eaſterly wind, 
accounts for all the phænomena of the general trade 
winds; which, if the whole ſurface of the globe was 
ſea, would undoubtedly blow quite round the world; as 
they are found to do in the Atlantic, and Æthiopic 
oceans. But, ſeeing ſo great continents interpoſe, and 
break the continuity of the oceans, regard muſt be had 
to the nature of the ſoil, and the poſition of the high 
mountains, which are the two principal cauſes of the va- 
riation of the wind, from the former general rule: for if 
a country lying near the ſun prove to be flat, ſandy, and 
low land; ſuch as the deſarts of Libya are uſually re- 
ported to be; the heat occaſioned by the reflections of 
the ſun's beams, and the retention thereof in the ſand is 
incredible to thoſe who have not felt it : whereby the air is 
ſo much rarefied, that it is neceſſary the cooler and more 
denſe air ſhould run there, to reſtore the equilibrium. 
This is ſuppoſed to be the cauſe, why on or near the coaſt 
of Guinea, the wind always ſets in upon the land, blow- 
ing weſterly inſtead of eaſterly ; there being ſufficient 
reaſon to believe, that the inland parts of Africa are pro- 
digiouſly hot, fince the northern borders thereof were 
ſo intemperate, as to give the ancients cauſe to conclude, 
that all beyond the tropics was uninhabitable thro* exceſs 
of heat. 
From the ſame cauſe it happens, that there are ſuch con- 
ſtant calms in that part of the ocean called the Rains; for 
this tract being placed in the middle, between the weſterly 
winds blowing on the coaſt of Guinea, and the eaſterly 
trade winds, blowing to the weſtward thereof; the ten- 
dency of the air here is indifferent to either, and fo 
ſtands in equilibrio between both: and the weight of 
the incumbent atmoſphere, being diminiſhed by the con- 
tinual contrary winds blowing from hence, is the reaſon 
that the air here holds not the copious vapour it receives; 
but lets it fall in ſuch frequent rains, | 
But, as the cool and denſe air, on account of its greater 
gravity, preſſes upon the hot and rarefied, it is demonſ- 
10 O trable, 


_ eaft, to the India 
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trable, that this latter muſt aſcend in a continued ſtream 
as faſt as it rarefies; and, that being aſcended, it muſt 
diſperſe itſelf, to preſerve the equilibrium ; that is, by a 
contrary current, the upper air mult move from thoſe 
parts where the greateſt heat is: ſo, by a kind of circu- 
Farion, the north-eaſt trade wind below will be attended 
with a ſouth:Weſtcrly wind above; and the ſouth-ezſt, 
with a north-weſt wind above. That this is more than a 
bare conjecture, the alinoſt inſtantaneous change of the 
wind to the oppoſite point, which is frequently found in 
affing the limits of the trade-wirids, ſeems to aſſure us; 
but that which above all confirms this hypotheſis, is the 
phznomenon of the monſoons, by this means moſt eaſily 

ſolved, and without it hardly explicable, 
Suppoſing, therefore, ſuch a circulation as above, it is to 
be conſidered, that to the northward of the Indian ocean, 
there is every where land, within the uſual limits of the 
latitude of 30 degrees, both in Arabia, Perſia, India, and 
elſewhere ; which, for the ſame reaſon as the Mediter- 
ranean parts of Africa, are ſubject to inſufferable heats, 
when the ſun is to the north, paſſing nearly vertical ; but 
yet are temperate enough, when the ſun is removed to- 
wards the other tropic, becauſe of a ridge of mountains 
at ſome diſtance within the land, ſaid to be frequently in 
winter covered with ſnow, over which the air, as it 
paſſes, muſt be chilled. Hence it happens, that the air 
coming, according to the general rule, dul of the north- 
Indiafl ſea, is ſometimes hotter, ſometimes 
colder, than that which, by this circulation, is returned 
out of the ſouth-weſt ; and, by conſequence, ſometimes 
the under current or wind is from the north-eaſt, ſome- 
times from the ſouth-weſt. That this has no other cauſe 
is clear from the times wherein theſe winds ſet, that is, 
in April, when the ſun begins to warm theſe countries 


to the north, and the ſouth-weſt monſoons begin to blow 
: Quring the heats till October; then the ſun being retired, 


and all the things growing cooler northward, and the heat 
increaſing to the ſouth, the north-eaſt winds enter and 
blow all the winter, till April again, And it is un- 
doubtedly from the ſame principle, that to the ſouthward 
of the equator, in patt of the Indian ocean, the north- 
weſt winds ſucceed the ſouth-eaſt,” when the ſun draws 
nearer the tropic of Capricorn. But, the induſtry of ſome 
late writers, has brought the theory of the production 
and motion of winds, to ſomewhat of a mathematical 
demonſtration, re ge | bt 4 


Dualities and effefts of Wixp. Firſt, a wind blowing from 


the ſea is Wage moiſt: in ſummer it is cold, and in win- 
ter warm, unleſs the ſea is frozen up. This is demonſ- 
trated thus: there is vapour continually riſing out of all 


water; as appears even hence, that a quantity of water 


being left a little while in an open, veſſel, is found ſenſibly 
diminiſhed ; but eſpecially if it is expoſed to the rays of 
the ſun, in which caſe the evaporation is beyond all ex- 
pectation. By this means the air incumbent on the ſea be- 
comes impregnated with a deal of vapour : but the winds 
blowing from off the ſea ſweep theſe vapours along with 
them, and conſequently are always moift. Again, wa- 
ter in ſummer receives leſs heat than. terreſtrial bodies ex- 
poſed to the rays of the ſun; but in winter ſea water is 
warmer than the earth covered with froſt and ſnow : 


| Wherefore, as the air contiguous to any body, is found 


to partake of its heat and cold ; the air contiguous to the 
ſea-water will be warmer in winter, and colder in ſum- 
mer, than that contiguous to the eatth. Or thus, va- 
pours raiſed from water, by the warmth of the ſun, 
in winter, are warmer' than the air they riſe in, as ap- 
pears from the vapours condenſing, and becoming viſible, 
almoſt as ſoon as they are got out into air. Freſh quan- 
tities of vapour, therefore, continually warming the at- 
moſphere over the ſea, will raiſe its heat beyond that of 


1 
* 


air over the land, Again, the rays of the ſun reflected 


from the earth into the air, in ſummer, are much more 


than thoſe from the water into air : the air, therefore, 


over the earth, warmed by the reſection of more rays 


than that over water, is warmer. 
thick, cloudy, hazy weather. 
Winds blowing from the continent are always dry; in 
fummer warm, and cold in winter : for there is much leſs 


ence, ſea winds make 


Wind, in navigation, is the fame. agitation of. the air, 


Cardinal Wix ps, are thoſe. blowing from. the four cardinal 


Collateral Wins, are the intermediate winds between tuo 


1. North . =» - . o © 


9, Eaſt > $ 4 „% 8. 


10. Eaſt by ſouth - -- = =" 11 15 
11. Eaſt ſouth-eaſt — - 22 30 
12. South-eaſt by eaſt, w * 33” 45 
I3. South eaſt 3 — - 45 

14. South-eaſt by ſouth © = - 56 15 
15. South ſouth- eaſt - * P * * 
10. South by eaſt — — 78 4 
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vapours ariſing from the earth, chan from Water ; 
therefore, the air over, the continent. will be impr IR 
with much ſewer vapours. Add, that the , 
exbalations, raiſed. by a great degree of heat of the ka 5 
are much finer and leſs ſenſible than thoſe from the kan, 
The wind, therefore, blowing over the continent, ow 
but little vapour with it, and is. according], — F [Ties 
the earth in ſummer is warmer than water expoſed to 14. 
rays, of the ſun, Hence, as the air partakes of the = 
of contiguous bodies; that over the earth in ſur... © 
will be warmer than that over the water. "nr 
After the like manner, it is ſhewn, that t wg 
are cold in winter. Hence, we 8 Eater 
make clear and cold weather. ern 
The northerly and ſoutherly. winds, however, which 
commonly eſteemed; the cauſes of cold ang warm — * 
Mr. Derham obſerves, are really rather the effe Q of * 
cold or warmth of the atmoſphere. Hence it is, that * 
frequently ſee a warm ſoutherly wind, on 2 2 
changed to the north, by the fall of ſnow. or hail . a 
that in a cold froſty morning, we ſee the wind noh 
which afterwards wheels about to the ſouther]y —_— 
when the ſun has well warmed the ait; and again, in — 
cold evening turns northerly or eaſterly, * 


conſidered as ſerving for. the. motion of veſſels on the 
water, See Sailing. 

The winds are divided, with reſpect to the points of the 
horizon from which they blow, intocardinal and collateral. 


points ; eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth, 


cardinal winds, The number of theſe is infinite, as the 
points from which they blow are; tho' only a few of 
them are conſidered in practice, that is, only a ſew.of 
them have their diſtinguiſhed names, The ancient Greels 
at firſt only uſed the four cardinal ones; at length. they 
took in four more. Vitruvius gives us, a table of 20, 
beſides the cardinals in uſe among the Romans, The 
moderns, as their navigation is much more perfect than 
the antients, have given names to 28 collateral winds, 
which they range into primary, and ſecundary, And the 
ſecundary they ſubdivide into thoſe, of the firſt and ſecand 
order, 

The Engliſh names of the primary collateral winds and 
points, are compounded of the names of the catdinal 
ones, north and ſouth being {till prefixed. 

The names of the ſecond collateral winds of the fiſt 
order, are compounded of the names of the cardinal 
and the adjacent primary one. Thoſe of the ſecond ot- 
der are compounded of the names of the cardinal, or the 
next adjacent primary; and the next cardinal, or the next 
adjacent primary; and the next cardinal, with the add 
tion of the word by, The diſtinct names for each ate 
expreſſed in the following table. 


Name, of the. winds, and points of the, compaſs. 
| | ances of the poi 
a from the North. 
Deg, Min, 


2. North by eaſt - « - = 11 15 


3. North-north-eaft — — 22 30 
4. North-eaſt by north -<- + = 33 45 
5. North- eaſt - CHEF -' 45 ® 
6. North-eaſt by eaſt — - 56 15 
. Eaſt-north-eaft - - eh 07 30 
8. Eaſt by north. — 70 45 
From the Eft 
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5 From the ſouth, 
South Fg - Rag. 0 © 
18. South by weſt | - 25 1 15 
19. South- ſouthveſt - *' 0x" yo 
20. South-welt by ſouth - -' 233 3s 
21. South-welſt - 0 4 "> 
22. South-welt by weſt 58 4 6 15 
23. Weſt - ſouth- weſt. — - 5 30 
24. Weſt by ſouth 3 A 78 45 

From the weſt, 
25. Weſt * - * 0 0 
20. Weſt by north - - 2 11 15 
27. Weſt-north- weſt 4 = 22 30 
28. North-welt by weſt We. 15 33 45 
29. North- weſt - & W780 
30. North- weſt by north — 56 15 
31. North-north-weſt - Wo. 67 30 
32. North by weſt - 5 78 45 


% 


For the uſe of the winds in navigation, ſee Sailing, 
Rhumb, and 3 * 
narter-WIN D. See Juarter-wind. 
Nins, See Mbirl wind. Te 
WixD-inſlruments, in muſic, are ſuch inſtruments as are 
played by the wind, chiefly by the breath; in contra - 
diſtinction to ſtring- inſtruments, and inſtruments of the 
pulſatile kind. Thoſe now in uſe are the flute, bagpipe, 
' hautboy, trumpet, and others. 
WINDLASS, or. Vindlace. A machine uſed to raiſe large 
weights, as guns, ſtones, timber, anchors, and the like. 
It is very ſimple, conſiſting only of an axis, or roller, ſup- 
ported horizontally. at the two ends, by two pieces of wood, 
and a pulley. The two pieces of wood meet a- tap, be- 
ing placed diagonally, ſo as to prop each other. The 
axis or roller goes through the two pieces, and turns ig 
them, the pully being faſtened a- top where the pieces join. 
WinDLAss, in a ſhip, is an inſtrument in a ſmall veſſel, 
placed: upon the deck, abaft the foremaſt, conſiſting of a 
piece of timber; having ſux or eight ſquares, and turned. by 
band-ſpikes, put into holes made. for that purpoſe. This 
windlaſs will purchaſe more than any capftan in the 
weighing of an anchor, or other heavy merchandiſe, with- 
out any danger to thoſe that heave; for if any, of the 
bandſpikes ſhould. break, the windlafs, would pull of itſelf. 
WINDMILL. See Mill. | | 


WIND-TACKLE-bles, in a ſhip, are the main double 


blocks, or pully ; which being made faſt to the end of a 
reg cable, ſerve for the hoiſting of the goods into the 


ip. | 
To Wit, or wend, in a ſhip, ſignifies to bring her hezd 
about. Ho winds, or wends, the ſhip? is a queſtion 
alked by marigers concerning a ſhip under fail, ſignifying 
as much ae, Upon what point of the compaſs does ſhe 
lie, with her head ? pod van 
IND-taught. A. ſea-term, implying as much as, Stiff in 
the wind. Too much rigging, high-maſts, or any thing 
catching or holding wind aloft, is ſaid to hold a ſhip, wind- 
taught ; by which they mean,, that ſhe ſtops too much in 
ber ſailing, before a ſliff gale of wind. Again, when a 
ip rides in a main ftreſs of wind and weather, they 
ſtrike down her top - maſts, and bring her yards down; 
other wiſe ſhe would hold too much wind, or be too 
55 diſtended, and wind- taught. 


WO DWARD iſlands. See Caribbee iſlands. 

. paz lide, in the ſea- language. A tide which runs 

©2211, he wind, See Tid .. 

WP. A brust agreeable, ſpirituous, and cordial liquor, 
drawn from vegetabie bodies, and fermented. 
The character of wine, according to. Boerhaave, is, that 
the firſt'thing it aff6rds- by diftiNaicen ſhould be a thin, 
oily, inflammable fluid, called a ſpirit, This diſtin- 
guies wines from another claſs of fermented vegetable 
Juices, called vinegar; which, inſtead of ſuch ſpirit, 
2 firſt thing an acid, inflammable matter. See 

Inegar. N t 22211 


All ſorts of vegetables, fruits ſeeds, and roots, afford 


wine; as grapes, currants, mulberties, elder, cherries, 


apples, pulſe, beans, peaſe, turnips, raddiſhes, and even 
graſs itſelf. | 


WIN 


Hence, under the claſs of wines, or vinous li uors, 
come not only wines abſolutely ſo called; but alſo ale, 
. Cyder, and the like. Sce Ale, Beer, and Cyder, 
INE is, in a more peculiar manner, appropriated to 
that which is drawn from the fruit of the vine, by ſtamp- 
ing its grapes in a. vat, or cruſhing and, expreſſing the 
Juice out of them in a preſs, and then fermenting it, See 
Vine. 
The goodneſs of wine conſiſts in its being neat, fine, 
bright, and briſk, without any taſte of the ſoil; of a 
clean, ſteady colour; having a ſtrength, without being 
heady z a body, without being ſour ; and keeping, with- 
out growing hard or eager, 
Wine being a liquor moſtly of foreign produce, the va- 
rious names, forms, kinds, and diſtinctions thereof, are 
borrowed. from the countries where they are produced; 
the Princip of which are France, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. | | 
Wine, in France, is. diſtinguiſhed from the ſeveral de- 
grees and. ſteps of its preparation, into mere goutte, or mo- 
ther-drop.; and muſt, ſurmuſt, or ſtum, 
The firſt is the virgin wine, or that which runs of itſelf 
out of a tap of the vat wherein the grapes are laid, be- 
fore the, vintagers enter to tread or ſtamp the grapes. The 
other is the. wine, or liquor in the vat, after the grapes 
have been trod or ſtamped, 

Preſſed wine, is that ſqueezed with a preſs out of the grapes, 
half. bruiſed with treading. The huſks left of the grapes, 
are called, rape, murk, or mark; by throwing water up- 
on which, and preſſing them afreſh, they make a liquor 
for ſervants uſe, anſwerable to the Engliſh ciderkin, and 
called boiſſon; which is of ſome uſe in medicine, for 
the cure of diſorders occaſioned by viſcid humours. 

Sweet 22 is that which has not yet worked, or fer- 
mented. 


Bouru, is that which has been prevented from working, by 
caſting in cold water. 


Cub, or worked wine, that which has been let work in the 
vat, to give it a colour. 

Cuit, or boiled wine, that which has had a boiling before it 
worked, and which by that means till retains its na- 
tive ſweetneſs, 

Paſſe, or ſtrained wine, that made by ſteeping dry grapes 
in water, and letting it ferment of itſelf. : 
Wines are alſo diſtinguiſhable with regard to their co- 
lour, into white wine, red wine, claret-wine, pale-wine, 
roſe or black wine; and with regard to their country, or 
the ſoil that produces them, into French wines, Spaniſh 
wines, Rheniſh wines, Hungary wines, Greek wines, 
Canary wines, and. many other kinds; but more particu- 
larly into Port wine, Madeira wine, Burgundy wine, 
Champaign wine, Falernian. wine, Tokay wine, Schiras 
wine, and the like. | 
Wines again are diſtinguiſhed with: regard to their qua- 
lity, into ſweet wines; rough, or dry wines; and rich, 
or luſctous wines; of which.Jaſt ſome are exceeding! 
ſweet, others ſweet and poignant ; all chiefly uſed by 
way of dram after meals. Such are French Frontigniac, 
the Canary, the Hungary, the Tokay, the Italian Mon- 
tefiaſcone, and the Perſian Schiras ; as alſo the malmſey 
wines of Candia, Chio, Leſbos, Tenedos, and other 
iſlands of the Archipelago, which antiently belonged to the 
Greeks, but now to the Turks; ſo that theſe are ſome- 
times called Greek wines, and ſometimes 'Turky wines. 
Wine is alſo variouſly denominated, according to its 
ſtate, circumſtances, and qualities. f 

Natural wine, is ſuch as comes from the grape, without 
further mixture, or ſophiſtication. 

Briwed, or adulterated wine, is that wherein ſome drug is 
added, to give it ſtrength, fineneſs, flavour, briſkneſs, 
ſweetneſs, or ſome other good quality that is' wanted. 

Pricked, or eager wine, is that turned ſour, 

Flat wine, is that fallen weak, and vappid, for want of be- 
ing drank in time. | ad 

Sulphured wine, is that put in caſks where ſulphur bas been 
burnt, to fit it for keeping, or for carriage 'by ſea. - 

Colour-wine, is ſome thick wine, of a very deep colour, 
ſerving to dyes the wines which are too pale; as the 
black wine, in uſe among vintuers. 


Chip-wine, 
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Chip-wine, is that poured on chips of beech- wood, to fine 


or ſoften it. 
There is alſo a ſort of malmſey wine made by boiling of 
muſcadine. | 

The method of making and fining wine, In the ſouthern parts 
of France, the way is, for red wines, to tread or ſqueeze 
the grapes between the hands, and to let the whole 
ſand, juice and huſks, till the tincture comes to their 
liking z after which they preſs it: but for white wines, 
they preſs the grapes immediately ; when preſſed, they 
tun the muſt, and ſtop up the veſſel; leaving only the 
depth of half a foot, or little more, empty, to give room 
for it to work. Ten days after, they fill up the veſſel 
with ſome other wine, that will not provoke it to work 
again; which they repeat from time to time, becauſe 


new wine ſpends itſelf a little before it comes to perfec- 


tion. 
About Paris, and other parts of France, they let the murk 
and muſt ſtand two days and nights for white wines ; and 
at leaſt a week for claret wines before they turn it : but, 
while it continues working, it is kept as warm as poſ- 
ſible. Some, upon ſtopping it entirely up, roll the caſk 
about the cellar, to mix the liquor with the lees; and, 
after ſettling a few days, rack it off with great improve- 
ment. To fine it down, they put ſhavings of green 
beech into the veſſel, having firſt taken off all the rind, 
and boiled them an hour in water, to extract their rank- 
neſs, and afterwards dried them in the ſun, or in an 
oven. A buſhel of theſe ſhavings ſerve for a tun of wine: 
they put the liquor into a gentle ferment, purify it in 24 
hours, and alſo give an agreeable flavour; T he chips 
being waſhed, ſerve again and again, till almoſt quite 
conſumed. £ | | 


Some ſweeten their wines with raiſins of the ſun trod in 


the vat with the grapes, having been firſt plumped by 
boiling ; others, by boiling half the muſt, ſcumming it, 
and turning it up hot with the other. 

For Engliſh wine; the method recommended by Mr. 
Mortimer is, firſt to gather the grapes when very dry, to 
pick them from the ſtalks, then to preſs them, and let 
the juice ſtand 24 hours in the vat covered : afterwards, 
to draw it off from the groſs lees, then put it up in a 
Caſk ; add a pint, or quart, of ſtrong red or white port 
to every gallon of juice ; let the whole work, bunging 
it up cloſe ; and letting it ſtand till January, then bottle 
it in dry weather. By this method, he affures us, he 
has made Engliſh wine as good as any the beſt and pureſt 
French wine, drank either in Paris or Champaign. 


Mr. Bradley chuſes to have the liquor, when preſſed, 


ſtand with the huſks, talks and all, in the vat to fer- 
ment for 15 days. He adds, that, according as the vines 
have been managed, the wine will be ſtronger or weaker. 
For example, thoſe which run at liberty up high trees, 
and are never pruned, make the ſmalleſt wines; thoſe 
kept tied to ſtakes about four feet high, and which have 


their branches duly pruned, ſtronger wines; and thoſe 


neareſt the ground the ſtrongeſt of all. 
The force of the fermenting wine is very great; bein 
able, if cloſe ſtopped, to burſt through the ſtrongeſt 
caſk, The readieſt and only way to abate this fermen- 
tation, is by the fume of burning ſulphur, But when 
wine already made is upon the fret, or, by any alteration 
in the affair, begins to ferment again; the way uſed by 
the vintners and wine-coopers to fave it, is by the flame 
of common ſulphur, or a lighted match dipped in it, 
which, held under a caſk, juſt ready to burſt its hoops, 
calms its fury, and makes it immediately ſubſide. See 
Sulphur. | 5 
The age of WINE, is properly reckoned by leaves: thus they 
ſay, wine of two, four, fix leaves, to ſignify a wine of 
two, four, or ſix years old; taking each new leaf put 
forth by the vine, ſince the vine was made, for a year. 
Among the Romans, the age of wines was, in a kind, a 
Criterion of its goodneſs. ' Horace, in his odes, which 
may be called Bacchie ſongs, boaſts of his drinking Fa- 
lernian wine born, as it were, with him, or which rec- 
koned its age from the ſame conſuls. Pliny mentions 
wines kept e years, and yet potable; others he 


ſpeaks of kept 200 years, which by that time were re. 


the longeſt, as in Italy and Germany, there 3 
any to be found above 15 leaves. In France, the 


the North, the French Antilles iſlands, Cayenne, 


upper part of Guyenne. Thoſe imported to Dantzick 


The Engliſh and Dutch, particularly the former, import 


The French carry on ſomething of a commerce in Sp3* 


The ports of Spain, where foreigners ta 


about 4000 butts, ſometimes 5000, an 
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duced to the conſiſtence of honey: but the 


keep no wines to any ſuch age. Where they moderne 


are ke 
re ſcarce 
Wings 


that keep beſt, are A of Dijon, Nantz, and Ole, 
<p uperannuated at five or fix leaves 
There is ſcarce a wine of the produce of France but 
what the French import into foreign countries on "the 
own bottoms ; particularly to the ports of the Baltic — 
bec, and the other French colonies in North . 4 
the coaſts of Italy, Tunis, Algiers, ſome other 20 
the Mediterranean, and ſome coaſts of Africa. 
What is exported by the French merchants is very con- 
ſiderable; but it comes very ſhort of thoſe exported 
other nations, and brought into their own countries, 
The Engliſh, Iriſh, Scots, Dutch, Flemmings, and 
Hamburghers, are thoſe who, in time of peace, export 
moſt : but when the war was carried on between Franc 
England, and Holland, in the reign of Lewis XIV. the 
Danes, Swedes, and Hamburghers, carried on this trade, 
either upon their own account, or for ſuch nations 23 
were prohibited the French commerce. 

It is moſt commonly at Bourdeaux, Rochelle, Nantz, 
and Rouen, that ftrangers take in their cargoes of 
French wine. BOW 

Formerly, when the wine- ſeaſon proved abundant, and 
a commerce was open with the Engliſh and Dutch, there 
were frequently bought up by them to the amount of 80 
and 100,000 tons; the Bourdeaux barique of wine being to 
contain 110 pots, comprehending the lees, to weigh 
5 co lb. and the the ton 2000 lb. 
The Engliſh alſo exported great quantities of the wines 
of Lower Navarre and Bearn, with thoſe of the produce 
of the heart of the kingdom, as of Mantes, Burgundy, 
and Champaign ; which latter they loaded their ſhips with 
at Rouen, Dunkirk, and Calais. 

Middleburgh has always paſſed for the Dutch ſtaple of 
French wine ; though Amſterdam and Rotterdam are as 
well, if not better ſtocked. 

Hamburgh is the chief town in the North for a briſk 
trade of French wine; where it is computed there is ſold 
yearly about 3000 hogſheads, almoſt all of white wine; 
which the Hamburghers themſelves export from Naniz, 
Rochelle, and Bourdeaux. ; 

Lubec requires about 2000 hogſheads ; Koningſberg 500; 
Riga, Revel, and Narva, about 200 each; and Stetin 
only 100, | f 
The French wines imported to Bremen ſhould be white 
and ſtrong; ſuch are thoſe of Anjou, Cogniac, and the 


are for Pruſſia, being about 500 hogſheads: but F rench 
wines are little eſteemed throughout the reſt of Poland, 
becauſe the Poles prefer that of Hungary. 


conſiderable quantities of Bourdeaux and Anjou wines 
to Archangel ; three-fourths of which is white, and the 
other red. | | | 
About 600 hogſheads of French wine are yearly ſold in 
Norway; but a leſs quantity is required for Copenhagen 
and Elfinor. | | The 
About 500 hogſheads are ſent to —— b 
French import a great part of theſe wines to the North; 
but the Dutch carry more. 


niſh wines; but nothing in compariſon to ef- 
Engliſh and Dutch, either for their own particulf 
or for their trade in the North; Where Spaniſh wine, 

ſeveral places, is preferred to French m_ in their cat- 


oes of wine, are Malaga, Alicant, cry I _ - 
; ted fro 
time of peace there are yearly exporte J before the wal 


for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion very often 15,009. 0 
Among Spaniſh wines may be ranked thoſe of the 


naries. See Canary iſlands, | The 
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u French ſay the Portugueſe wines have very unwhol- 
2 but the Engliſh politically prefer them 
before thoſe of France ; for, by the treaty made between 

deen Anne and Peter II. of Portugal, the wines of Por- 
tugal are to be admitted into Great Britain for a third 
— of cuſtom or duty leſs than the wine of France. 
Under the denomination of Portugal wines may be placed 
thoſe of Madeira; which are of a much more exalted 
quality, and delicious taſte ; being principally bought up 
by the Engliſh and Dutch ; who ſometimes export them 
directly from Madeira, but oftener from Portugal. See 
Madeira iſlands. ; : 
Rheniſh and Moſelle wines afford a foreign commerce; 
the greater part of which, beſides what is conſumed in 
the country, bought up by the Engliſh and Dutch. 
Hungary ſupplies Auſtria, and the other hereditary do- 
minions of the Emperor, with wine, as alſo Poland; 
the Tokay wine of this country being much of the ſame 
nature as the Canary wine; but that produced in other 
parts retains a fumous quality, not unlike the ſtrong wines 
of the river of Bourdeaux. 
The beſt of Italian wines are thoſe of Genſani, Albano, 
and Caſtello-Gandolfo in the neighbourhood of Rome; 
next, the Greek wine of Naples, and the Lachryma 
Chriſti; afterwards the different kinds of Florence wines ; 


and, laſtly, thoſe of Piedmont and Montferrat. The 


Italians rather make preſents of their wines to ſtrangers, 
than trade in them; except in the Florence wines, which 
are exported to England, and other countries, in great 
quantities from Leghorn. . : 

By the ſtatute of the 2d of Henry VI. &c. wine, oil, and 
honey, the ton is to contain 252 gallons, the pipe or 
butt 126 gallons, the hogſhead 63 gallons, the barrel 
311 gallons, and the rundlet 184 gallons, 

By the 12th of Charles II. wines imparted, are diſcharged 
from the impoſition of exciſe : and, by the 1ſt of James 
II. wine or vinegar landed before payment and ſecurity 
of the impoſt duty, are forfeited, or their value, and the 
importers are to pay the ſaid duty notwithſtanding. 
Wines, if firſt landed in the outports, and carried after- 
wards to London by certificate, are to pay ſo much 
more as they paid ſhort of the duties due in London. 

No wine, exceeding the quantity of 10 gallons, im- 
ported into any of the outports, is to be brought from 
thence to London, or within 20 miles of the Royal Ex- 
change, without paying the outport of London duty. 
But if any quantity of wine, exceeding in bottles 3 do- 
zen, or in caſks 10 gallons, are brought in the ſame car- 
rage to London, or within 20 miles of the Exchange, 
without a certificate of the reſpective duties being paid, 
Kc. are to be forfeited. 8 

Every hogſhead run out, and not full 7 inches, or above, 
and every pipe or butt not above 9 inches left therein, 
are to be accounted for outs, and no duty is to be paid for 
the ſame. 

B/ the 1K of Queen Anne, wine of the growth of Hun- 
Sey, may be imported from Hamburgh, paying duty as 


heniſh wines; and 12 per cent. to be allowed for leakage. 


the 6th and 12th of Geo. I. damaged, corrupt or unmer- 
chantable wine, upon the importer's refuſing to pay or ſe- 
= the duties, may, at the landing, be delivered up into 
tne cultody of the officers of the cuſtoms, in order to be 
publickly ſold to be diſtilled into brandy, or made into vi- 
= of. and that they ſhall not be uſed for any other pur- 
K e, ſecurity muſt be taken; which may be diſcharged 
- a5 a certificate, within three months after delivery, 

it they have been ſo uſed. 


© produce of ſuch ſale i : ä 
3 certificate, ale is to be paid to the importer, 


= 7 muſt not exceed 4 l. for every ton of 
"6 * the growth of France and Germany, and 8], 


there ton of all other wines ſo delivered up: and if 
mul - any overplus beyond the ſaid allowance, it 


| Placed to the duties out of which the charges 
ie been paid. 


ut, by th \ 
may No Maven th and 11th of George I. no allowance 


for ſuch wines, unleſs the d 
in | , y are importe 
| ks on board a merchant's ſhip directly from the 
PAce of their 


ſbipping. growth, or the uſual place of their, firſt 


as a compenſation for the freight, &c. but 
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Except ſaved from ſhips ſtranded; which are to enjoy 
the ſame allowances as if imported in the ſhip wherein 
they were firſt laden. 
By the iſt of George II. wine, except of the growth of 
the dominions of the Great Duke of Tuſcany, in open 
flaſks, or of Turky, or any other parts of the Levant 
ſeas, may not be imported in flaſks or bottles, or in veſ- 
ſels, or caſks, which ſhall contain leſs than 25 gallons, 
upon forfeiture thereof, or the value. 
From the ſtate of the duties paid by wines; and other li- 
quors brought into England, it appears, that French 
wines imported by Engliſhmen into the port of London 
pay 551. 16s. 8 d. per ton; thoſe imported by the ſame 
into other ports, 511. 13s. 6d. but thoſe brought by 
foreigners into the port of London pay 61 l. 15s. 109. 
and into other ports 57 J. 12s. 8d. Spanifh, Italian, 
muſcadine, malmſey, and other Greek wines, imported 
by the Engliſh into the port of London, pay 271. 1s. 
Iod. and brought by the ſame into the other ports 23 1. 
48. 9 d. but the ſame wines brought to London by fo- 
reigners pay 33l. 7s. og d. Portugal, Rheniſh, and 
Hungary wines brought to London by Engliſh veſſels, 
pay 261. 10s. 3 d. into the other ports 221. 7s. 2 d. 
but the ſame wines imported to London by foreigners, 
pay 321. 9s. 5d. and ino other ports 281. 6s. 3 d. 
See Cuſtoms. 
There were imported into the port of London in one 
year, from divers countries, the following quantities of 
wine; from Portugal 18,208 tons; from Spain 10,255 ; 
from France 1105; from Germany and Holland 476; 
making together 30,044 ; and the duties on wines and 
vinegar are generally about 500,000 l. a year, 

Priſage of WINE. See Priſage. 

Spirit of WINE. See Spirit. | 

Lees of W1NE, are the impurities thereof, or the thick ſe- 
diment, remaining at the bottom of the caſks, when the 
wine is drawn out. 

WI1NE, is alſo a denomination applied in medicine and phar- 
macy, to ſeveral mixtures and compoſitions, wherein 
the juice of the grape is a principal ingredient. The 
medicated wines make a conſiderable article in diſpenſa- 
tories, in quality of diet-drinks; ſome being denominated 
from the ingredients uſed in them, others from the in- 
tentions wherewith they they are preſcribed, and ſome 
from their qualities, , 

Bitter WINE, is an infuſion of certain bitter ſtomachic 
herbs, as gentian-roots, juniper berries, tops of centaury, 
orange and lemon peel, in white port, or other white 
wine, taken by way of whet in a morning, to reſtore 
the palled ſtomach after a debauch, and bring its fibres 
to their due tenſion. 

Chalybeat, or Steel WINE, is prepared of ſteel filings and 
ſaffron, infuſed and filtered; being good in the chloroſis, 
and removes obſtructions in the viſcera. 

Vinum benedictum, the bleſſed WiNE, is made of crocus me- 
tallorum and mace, infuſed in wine; which was formerly 
a celebrated emetic, but now almoſt out of uſe, on ac- 
count of its roughneſs. | 

Elecampane WINE, is an infuſion of the root of that plant, 
with ſugar and cinnamon, in white port; which cleanſes 
the viſcera, prevents diſorders and obſtructions of the 
lungs, and is good in aſthmatic caſes, and cachexies. 

Hog-lice WINE, is prepared of hog-lice put alive in white 
port; and, after ſome infuſion, preſſed and ſtrained out; 
to which is added ſaffron, falt, or ſteel; being recom- 
mended againſt the jaundice, dropſy, and cachectic habits. 

Pectoral WINE, is prepared of liquorice, ſaffron, corian- 
der ſeeds, carraway, aniſe, ſalt of tartar, pennyroyal, 
and hyſſop-waters, digeſted with canary wine, and 
ſtrained ; being a good expeCtorant, helping to deterge 
and cleanſe the lungs. 

Viper WINE, is a preparation of female vipers, infuſed ſix 
months in canary wine; which is a great reſtorative, and 
of ſervice in cutaneous eruptions, 

Wine of ſquills, is an infuſion of thoſe onions in white 

wine for 40 days; after which the ſquills are ſtrained 
out, and the liquor preſerved for uſe; being a gentle 
emetic, and good againſt the inundations ot rheum. 

WIxE-meaſure. See Meaſure. | 
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WixE- licence office. An office kept in Arundel-ſtreet, in 
the Strand, Weſtminſter 3 under the management of five 
commiſhoners ; whoſe buſineſs it is to grant licences to 
the ſeveral retailers of wine in all parts of the kingdom, 
who are rated according to their reſpective returns: but 
the free viatners of London are not under their cogniſance. 

WINTER'S bark. See Cortex, and Cinnamon. 

WINTERTONNESS. The north cape of the county 
of Norfolk, 4 miles north of Yarmouth. 

WIRE. A piece of metal drawn through the hole of an 
iron, into a thread, of a fineneſs anſwerable to the hole 
it is paſſed through; which is ſrequently drawn fo fine, 
as to be wrought along with other threads of iilk, wool, 
flax, or hemp; whereby they become a conſiderable ar- 

ticle in the manufactures, The metals moſt commonly 

drawn into wire, are gold, filver, copper, and iron : 
hence there is gold wire, ſilver wire, and iron wire; as 
in the following articles. 

Gold and filver WixztE, What is called gold wire, is 
made of cylindric ingots of filver, covered over with a 
ſkin of gold, and thus drawn ſucceſſively through a great 
number of holes, each ſmaller and ſmaller, till at laſt it 
is brought to a fineneſs exceeding that of a hair. That 
prodigious ductility which makes one of the diſtinguiſh- 
ing characters of gold, is no where more conſpicuous 
than in this gilt wire. A cylinder of 48 ounces of fil- 
ver, covered with a coat of gold, only weighing 1 cz. 
Dr. Halley informs us, is commonly drawn into a wire, 
2 yards of which only weigh 1 grain; whence 98 yards 
of the wire only. weigh 49 grains, and one fingle grain 
of gold covers the 98 yards: ſo that the ten thouſandth 
part of a grain is above half an inch long. The ſame 
author, computing the thickneſs of the ſkin of gold, 
found it to be only es part of an inch; ſo that even 
a microſcope does not diſcover any appearance of the ſil- 
ver underneath. 

M. Rohault obſerves, that a like cylinder of ſilver co- 

vered with gold, 2 feet 8 inches long, and 2 inches 9 

lines in circumference, is drawn into a wire 307,200 
feet long, that is, into 115, 200, its former length. 
Mr. Boyle relates, that 8 grains of gold covering a cylin- 
der of filver, is commonly drawn into wire 13,000 feet 
long. See Gold wire. 

Gold and filver W1RE drawers company. See Gold and filver 
wire drawers company. 

Silver WIRE, is the ſame with gold wire; except that the 
latter is gilt, or covered with gold, and the former is 
not. See Silver. 

Bra WIR, is that drawn after the ſame manner as thoſe 
above mentioned; of which there are ſeveral ſizes, ſuited 
to the ſeveral kinds of works; the fineſt being uſed for 
the ſtrings of muſical inftruments, as ſpinets, harpſi- 
chords, manichords, and the like. 

The pinmakers uſe great quantities of braſs wire of va- 
rious ſizes, to make their pins. See Pin. | 

Iren WIRE, is called by the French fil d'archal; the reaſon 

of which their authors are not agreed upon. That ce- 
lebrated etymologiſt M. Menage, derives it from filum 
and aurichalcum; but others, more converſant in the 
commerce thereof, deduce it from one Richard Archai, 
the firſt inventor thereof. 
There are various ſizes of this wire, from 2 to ,o of 
an inch diameter. The ſmalleſt ſizes are uſed to ſtring 
muſical inſtruments. Great quantities of iron wire are 
brought to England yearly from the the Baltic ; which 
are partly ſpent at home, and partly exported to France. 
By acts of parliament, paſſed in 3d Edward IV. iſt Ri- 
chard III. and 2d William and Mary, wire of iron, as 
card-wire, and all ſorts of iron wire ſmaller than fine 
wire, and ſuperfine and wool cards, or any other wares 
of iron wire, may not be imported, unleſs from Ireland, 
or wrecked, upon forfeiture thereof. 

WISBY, or J/iſbuy. A port-town of Sweden, ſituated on 
the weſt-coaſt of the iſland of Gothland,*in the Baltic 
ſea, 120 miles ſouth-eaſt of Stockholm, in 18 deg. of E. 
lon. and 57 deg. 3o min. of N. lat. 

VWrsey /aws, or the laws of Wiſby, were a collection of 
maritime laws and ordinances, which the Swedes com- 
poſed in this city, when it was one of the moſt mercan- 
tile places in Europe. 


WOAD. A drug uſed by the dyers to give a blue colour 


glas, which to this day denotes a blue colour. See 


A WoaD blue, is a very deep blue, almoſt black ; bein 


WOLFERDYKE. An iſland of the United Netherland, 


WOLGA, or Volga. A river of Ruſfia, which rife i 


WOLGAST. A city and port-town of Germany, in the 


' WOMBS. A fort of tanned hides. See Hide. 
WOOD. A ſolid ſubſtance, whereof the trunks and 
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Theſe laws conſiſted of 70 articles, which are ſtill 


ſerved in the Teutonic language; being obſ, 

Germans, Swedes, Danes, F i and all ge? te 
ple of the North: but none have been fo cu a 
preſerve the date, and the remembrance of the 
they were compoſed and publiſhed. 


cious 2s to 
time when 


It ariſes from a ſeed, ſown annually in the ſor; , 

puts forth a plant called glaſtum 2 Las. = 
reſemble thoſe of rib-wort-plantain. They have * 
three, four, or hve crops of leaves every year ; but « M 
the two or three firſt are of any value; whereof 

firſt are beſt, and the reſt in their order. th 
When the leaves are ripe, they crop or gather the 
after which they carry them to a woad-mill to rind 
them ſmall : they are then laid 8 or 10 days in 1 

heaps, and at laſt made into a kind of ba , Which w 
laid in the ſhade on hurdles to dry. This done he 
break or grind them to powder; and, when gonad 
ſpread it on a floor, and water it, which they call couch- 
ing. Here they let it ſmoke and heat, till, by torrify. 
ing it every day, it becomes quite dry, which they ol 
ſilvering; and, a week after this, it is in a condition lo 
be uſed in dying. The antient Britons were accuſtomed 
to dye their bodies with woad : and ſome hold it Was 
from this plant that glaſs took its denomination ; though 
others derive both glaſs and glaſtum from the Britih 


m; 


Glaſs, and Paſtel. 


the baſe of ſo many ſorts of colours, that the dyers have 
a (ſcale, whereby they compoſe the various caſts or de- 


grees of woad, from the brighteſt to the deepeſt, Se: 
Dying. | 


in the province of Zeland, ſituated between the iſlands of 
North Beveland and South Beveland. 


the north oſ that empire; runs ſouth-eaſt, paſſing the 
cities of Jereſlaf, Kaſan, and Bulgar ; then entering 
Aſiatic Ruſha, continues its courſe due ſouth to Kami- 
ſinca ; from whence it runs ſouth-eaſt ; and, paſſing by 
Aſtracan, falls ipto the Cafpian'ſea, 50 miles below that 
city, having run a courſe of between 2 and 3000 miles, 
It is deep enough great part of the way to carry large 
ſhips; but the mouth of it is ſo choaked up with ſand, 
that loaded ſhips cannot enter it; for which reaſon the 
Ruſſian ſhips lie at an iſland without the mouth of the 
Wolga. It was by this river that the Ruſſian merchants 
of England endeavoured to eſtabliſh a trade with Perla; 
in which they have been unhappily circumvented, Ses 


Ruſſia. 


circle of Upper Saxony, and duchy of Pomerania, ſub- 
je& to Sweden, ſituated 30 miles ſouth-eaſt of Stralſund, 
in 14 deg. 5 min. of E. Jon. and 54 deg. 12 min. of N. 
lat. 


branches of trees confift, and deriving its growth from 
certain juices in the earth; the wood being all that 
part in a tree included between the bark and the pith. 
Woods are diſtinguiſhed into various kinds, with rege“ 
to their natures, properties, virtues, and uſes, Of Moc: 
conſidered according to its qualities, whether uſeful, bs 
rious, or medicinal, the principal is that called _— 
uſed in building houſes, laying floors, roofs, and making 
machines. See Timber. Fn 
Woods valued on account of their curioſity, are yr ry 
ebony, box, mahogony, calambo, and others; “ rel 
on account of their extraordinary bardneſs, lebe 
ſmell, or beautiful poliſh, are made into tables, becks 
combs, and the like. : hich the 
Fhe principal medicinal woods are guiac, . 55 lala 
Spaniards call ligno ſancto; aloes, or agallochum; - 
fras, nephriticum, ſantal, ſarſaparilla, aſpalathum. 
eagle- wood. : 4, Bias l, 
Woods uſed in dying, are the Indian Wood 
Campechy, = others. Card. 
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Cerd-Woon, denotes wood for the fire, generally made of 
the branches or loppings of trees, piled up in order; 
which is limited to be below 17 inches, and above 6 
inches thick, and at leaſt 3 feet and a half long. See 

Curd- wood. "= | 

Woop, in geography: A multitude of trees, extended 
over a large tract of land, and propagated without cul- 
ture, See Foreſt. . | b 
The generality of woods conſiſt of trees of one kind. 
At Cape Verd, in Africa, are woods of orange and lemon 
trees; at Ceylon, are woods of cinnamon-trecs ; in the 
Molucca iſlands, are woods of caraway-trees z in the 
lands of Nero, Lontour, and Loſgain, are woods of 
nutmeg- trees; in Brazil, are woods of Brazil-trees ; in 
Numidia, woods of date-trees; and in Madagaſcar, woods 
of tamarind-trees. See Lumber, a 

Woop and word, in the ſea-language, is when two pieces 
of timber are ſo let into each other, that the wood of the 
one joins cloſe to the other, 

Woop-meaſure. See Meaſure. ; 

WOODMONGER. A perſon who ſells billeting for 
fires z and alſo one who deals in timber, 

WooDMONGERS company of London, was incorporated with 
that of the carmen of the city of London, by letters- 
patent of the 3d of James I. dated the 8th of Auguſt 
1605; with whom they continued united till the year 
1668 ; when, for their mal- practices, they judged it con- 
venient, to avoid a greater puniſhment, - to ſurrender 
their charter. However, by an act of common coun- 
cil in the year 1694, they obtained a privilege for keep- 
ing 120 carts, excluſive of the 420 public ones kept by 
the carmen, for the more effectual carrying on their bu- 
ſineſs. | 

WOOF, among manufacturers, are the threads which the 

weavers ſhoot acroſs, with an inſtrument called the 
ſhuttle, between the threads of the warp, which form 
the web. 
The woof is of a different matter, according to the 
piece to be wrought : though, in taffety, both woof and 
warp are ſilk. mohair, the woof is uſually wool, 
and the warp filk, In ſatins, the warp is frequently flax, 
and the woof ſilk. 

WOOL. The hair or covering of ſheep ; which, when 
waſhed, ſhorn, dreſſed, combed, ſpun, and wove, makes 
ſeveral kinds of cloths and Rtuffe,. for apparel and furni- 
ture, 9 | 

While the wool remains in the ſtate it was firſt ſhorn off 
the ſheep's back, and not ſorted into its different kinds, 
It is called fleece; each fleece conſiſting of wool of va- 
rious qualities, and degrees of fineneſs, which the dealers 

therein take care to ſeparate. The French and Engliſh 
uſually ſeparate each fleece into three ſorts. 1. Mother- 
wool, which is that of the back and neck: 2. The wool 
of the tails and legs: 3. That of the breaſt, and under 
the belly. The Spaniards make the like diviſion into 
the three ſorts ; which they call prime, ſecond, and 
third ; and, for the greater eaſe, denote each pack, or 
bale, with a capital letter, intimating the ſort. It the 
triage, or ſeparation, is well made, in 15 bales, there 
will be 12 marked with R, that is, . refine, or prime; 
2 marked F, for fine, or ſecond ; and one T for thirds, 
The wools moſt eſteemed are the Engliſh, chiefly thoſe 
about Leominſter, Cotſwold, and the iſle of Wight ; 
the Spaniſh, principally thoſe about Segovia; and the 
rench, about Berry ; which laft are ſaid to have this 

| 1 property, that they will knot or bind with any 
— _ whereas the reſt will only knot with their 


Sy the antients, the wools of Attica, Megara, Lao- 
- ＋ Apulia, and eſpecially thoſe of Tarentum, Parma, 
w tino, were moſt valued. Columella ſets the two 
— 2 above that of T arentum. And Varro aſſures 
» the people there uſed to clothe their ſheep with ſkins, 


t 
* a wool from being damaged. De re ruſt, 


avernier affirms, 


rably better than th 
oubt 


that the wools in Aſia are incompa- 


» But wool was the golden fleece ſought for at Col- 


ole of Europe; and that there is no 
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The art of preparing and working wool, is attributed by 
the antients to Minerva; who, accordingly, is made the 
genius and proteareſs thereof. 


Engliſh Wool. The wools of England have always been 


in the higheſt repute, and more abroad than at home. 
Some manufactured by Britiſh clothiers, Chamberlayne 
obſerves, vies, both for ſoftneſs and fineneſs, with the 
choiceſt ſilks. 

Spaniſh wools bear a great price in England ; but it is 
certain much the greateſt part of that, which, when 
manufaCtured, the Engliſh clothiers call Spaniſh cloth, 
grows in England. But the French can make no good 
cloth of their own wool, without at leaſt one-third of 
Engliſh or Iriſh wool mixed with it. It is allowed the 
goodneſs of the Spaniſh wool is owing to a few Engliſh 
ſheep ſent over into Spain, as a preſent, by Henry II. of 
. or, as others will have it, by Edward IV. in 
1465. 

The fineneſs and plenty of Engliſh wools, is owing, in 
ſome meaſure, to the ſweet, ſhort graſs, in many paſtures 
and downs : though the advantage of theſe ſheep feeding 
on this graſs all the year, without being obliged to be 


ſhut up in folds during the winter, or to ſecure them 


from wolves at other times, contributes not a little 
thereto. 


_- 


The Scotch and Iriſh wools are commonly fold abroad 


for Engliſh, and upon the ſame footing. But foreigners 
{killed in thoſe matters, find they come far ſhort of it in 
fineneſs ; though, in ſome markets, the Iriſh is ſaid to 
be preſerred even to the Engliſh. | 
The yearly produce of wool in England is calculated, 
by Dr. Davenant and Mr. King, at two millions ſterling. 
See MWoollen manufattory, | 
Antiently the principal commerce of the Engliſh nation 
conſiſted in wool unmanufactured; which foreigners, 
eſpecially the French, Dutch, and Flemiſh, bought up; 
inſomuch that the cuſtoms of Engliſh wool exported in 
the reign of Edward III. amounted, at 50s. a ſack, to 
250,000 |. per annum; Which was an immenſe ſum in 
thoſe days. 
This exceſſive cuſtom on the export of unmanufactured 
wool ſet the inhabitants of England to the making of it 
into cloth themſelves: in which they ſuccecded ſo well, 
that, towards the cloſe of the 16th century, under the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the exportation of any wool 
at all was abſolutely prohibited, upon pain of having 
the right hand ſtruck off. 
From which time England has been exceedingly jealous 
of its wool. To prompt their vigilance, the judges, 
king's council at law, and maſters in chancery, in par- 
liament, are ſeated on wool- ſacks. Accordingly, there 
has been ſcarce a parliament but has renewed and rein- 
forced the prohibition ; particularly, about the middle of 
the 17th century, the exporting of wool was made a ca- 
pital crime. But all theſe precautions are ineffeQual ; 
the Engliſh themſelves, particularly about the coaſts of 
Suſſex, making uſe of the Tong winter-nights to waſt 
over their wools to France; being ſure of carrying them 
to a good market; deſpiſing the penalty, with an intre- 
pidity which all other Europeans are amazed at, 
M. Colbert, a name the French manufactures and com- 
merce are infinitely indebted to, entertained a deſign of 
procuring ſome Engliſh ſheep, and propagating them in 
France; hoping, that, by chuſing them, in the provin- 
ces of that kingdom, ſuch paſtures, and ſuch a ſky as 
they had in their own iſland, they might there be per- 
petuated, and France be no longer obliged to depend on 
the clandeſtine ſupplies of wool from the Britiſh owlers. 
But the Count de Cominges, then ambaſlador of France 
to the Britiſh court, laid the impoſſibility of having ſuch 
an export of ſheep ; and the almoſt equal impoſſibility of 
keeping and making them multiply there, fo ſtrongly 
before him, that he abandoned the deſign. 
Wool is reckoned by the ſack, containing 2 weighs, the 
weigh 6 tods and a half, the tod 2 ſtones, the ſtone 2 
cloves, the clove 7 pounds, and 2 ſacks make a laſt, 
or 4368 pounds. See Laſt, Sack, Tod, and Clube. 
In 1740, Mr. Webber publiſhed an account of his 
ſcheme, © for preventing the exportation of wool.” : n 
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his dedication to the houſe of commons, he ſays, That 
< he had invented and publiſhed a ſcheme to prevent 
<« this fatal evil, by an univerſal regiſtry in charter 
&« which his Majeſty, above nine years ago, at the requeſt 
of above 60,000 woollen traders, was pleaſed to grant 
„to him and company. That, by the advice of the 
4% lord high chancellor, he had been endeavouring ever 
cc ſince to procure an act of parliament to confirm his 
6 Majeſty's grant, and to make the ſcheme more effec- 
© tual, by veſting in the patentees ſuch power as the 
« charter would not give them; but he had not been 
<« able to obtain one, which he imputed to the miſrepre- 
© ſentations of him and his ſcheme : becauſe, of him- 
« ſelf, it had been ſaid, that he was no better than a 
4 madman; and of his ſcheme, that it was calculated to 
« monopoliſe trade, and to enſlave the nation by an ex- 
« cile.” 
Mr. Webber's ſcheme was, that the charter might con- 
fiſt of 122 perſons, anſwerable to the number of counties 
in Great Britain and Ireland, to remain to them, their 
heirs and aſſigns, for ever. But he ſhould have conſidered 
| that there are only 119 counties and ſbires in Great Britain 
and Ireland. That each of the perſons, in the diſtricts 
which may be allotted them, ſhould have power to pro- 
vide proper perſons to ſerve in the regiſters thereof; which 
he propoſes to be done in the manner particularly men- 
tioned in his ſcheme, conſiſting of 42 other articles. 
But as this ſcheme had been miſrepreſented, the author 
deſired the following principles, on which it was founded, 
and the propoſitions offered to ſupport them, might be 
fully examined. 
« He propoſed, that all the wool of Great Britain and 
Ireland ſhould be entered in a regiſtry, ty be eſtabliſhed 
throughout theſe kingdoms, ſo ſoon as it is ſhorn ; and 
that it ſhould be and remain charged with 5 s. per pound, 
from thenceforth, till it appears to have been manufac- 
tured among us, ſo far as that it can never be reduced 
into wool, worſted, or the like, again. 
If it was charged with 20s. per pound, it would affect 
no honeſt man ; no money being intended to be diſburſed, 
or paid by any perſons, but thoſe who export it; and 
they cannot be puniſhed too ſeverely. 
Again, he propoſed, that all perſons who have the di- 
rection of the ſaid regiſtry ſhould be under no manner 
of influence ; and that they ſhould be rendered inca- 
pable of ever having any thing to do in it, on their ac- 
cepting any place, penſion, or the like, and on their be- 
ing guilty of any wilful and notorious breach of their 
duty.“ 
That officers never will ſtop wool, was the opinion of 


the late King James, who had been himſelf a great mer- 


chant; of King William, whoſe eountry ſubſiſted en- 
tirely by trade; of the honourable the commiſſioners of 
the cuſtoms, in a report made to that prince, dated the 4th 
of March 1689; nay, even of the parliament them- 
ſelves ; as appears by the preamble to an act made in 
conſequence of that report, in the iſt of William and 
Mary; in which the remiſſneſs and negligence of the 
officers is taken notice of to be of very bad conſequence, 
tending to the ruin and undoing of many of the ſub- 
jects, and the great diminution of the trade of the king- 
dom; by which act letters- patents that had been granted 
to private perſons by King James, for preventing the ex- 
portation of wool, were revived : but the act proved in- 
effectual. 

By acts paſſed in the gth and 10th of William III. the 
owners of wool ſhorn, or lodged within 10 miles of the 
ſea-ſide, in the counties of Kent and Suſſex, muſt, 
within three days after ſheering, give an exact account 
in writing of the number of fleeces, and where lodged, to 
the officers of the next port. 

The like notice muſt be given before removal, expreſſing 
the number of fleeces and weight, the name and abode 
of the buyer, and the place to which it is intended to 
be carried, and a certificate taken from the officer who 
firſt entered it, upon forfeiture, and 3 s. per pound. 
Such certificates muſt ſpecify the names of the owners 
and buyers, and be limited to ſuch times and places to be 
removed; for which certificate the officer is to re- 
ceive 6 d. | 
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Perſons reſiding within 15 miles of the ſea, j 
ties of Kent and Suſſex, may not buy wool bete b 
have entered into a bond, with ſureties, that al 
wool they buy ſhall not be ſold by them to an the 
_ 15 miles of the ſea; J Perſons 
ool found carrying towards the ſea- ſide in t s 
counties, unleſs 2 and ſecurity be Ar 
feited, and 3 8. per pound weight. ee 
If removed from the place where firſt lodged after ſh 
ing, within 10 miles of the ſea, may not be lodged 4 
ter the firſt removal, within 15 miles of the ſea” in the 
aforeſaid counties, upon forfeiture thereof, if found 
of 3s. per pound weight by the owners, if carried aw C 
If laid or hid within 15 miles of the ſea, and not "4 
tered, is forfeited. 1 wa 
By the 1ſt of William and Mary, wool defi 
carried to any place on the — Ne with 2 
to be conveyed to any other port or place on the ſez. 
coaſts, from whence it may be exported ; muſt, before 
loaded, or carried within 5 miles of the place, be entered 
at the port from whence it is to be conveyed, mention. 
ing the exact weight, marks, and numbers; upon ſor- 
feiture thereof, with the horſes, &c. and perſons con. 
cerned in carrying, driving, &c. are liable to the forfei. 
ture inflited on the exportation. 
But not to hinder the conveyance of wool from the place 
of ſheering to the proprietor's dwelling-houſe, though 
within 5 miles or leſs of the ſea; provided that within 
10 days after the ſheering, and before removal or diſpo- 
ſal, he certifies under his hand, to the officers of the 
next port, the number of fleeces, and where lodged ; 
and does not remove or diſpoſe thereof, without certi- 
fying his intention at leaſt three days before removal; 
ſuch certificates being to be kept and regiſtered by the 
officers. 
A regiſter of all wool ſent coaſtwiſe, with the particular 
weights and numbers, the ſhipmaſter's name, owner's 
name, and to whom conſigned, muft be kept at the cuſ- 
tom-houſe, London. 
By the ſtatutes of the 12th Charles II. iſt of William 
and —_ 7th and 8th of William III. and 5th 
George I. wool, woolfells, mortlings, ſhortlings, yarn 
made of wool, wool-flocks, fullers earth, fulling clay, 
and tobacco-pipe clay; the cockets for the carriage 
thereof coaſtwiſe, muſt be written upon paper, and not 
parchment, expreſſing the exact weights, marks, and 
numbers, and be ſigned by at leaſt three of the chief offi- 
cers; in whoſe preſence they are to be weighed. 
The return or certificate of landing the wool, muſt be 
written on paper, not parchment ; the quantity not obli- 
terated, or interlined, and muſt expreſs the exact weights, 
marks, and numbers, and be ſigned by at leaſt three of 
the chief officers; in whoſe preſence it muſt be weighed. 
Officers not performing their duties, are to be deemed 
aiders and abettors of the tranſportation, and to be liable 
to all penalties accordingly. _ | 
By the ſtatutes of the 12th and 14th of Charles II. and 
-th and Sth, and gth and 1oth of William III. wool, 
ſheep, &c. as above, may not be exported, nor packed 
or loaded upon any horfe. &c. nor loaden on board any 
ſhip, with intent to be exported, unleſs as hereafter ex, 
cepted ; upon forfeiture, and 20 8. for every ſheep, and 
38. for every pound weight of the reſt. ; 
Owners of the ſhips, knowing thereof, are to forfeit 
their intereſt therein. ; ; 
And if they be aliens, or natural-born ſubjects not me 
biting within this kingdom, ſuch ſhips are forfeited wholly 
to his Majeſty. q; 
Maſters and mariners knowing thereof, and aff * 
therein, are to forfeit all their goods and chattels, an 
to ſuffer three months impriſonment. a 
The exporter, beſides other penalties, is diſabled to ! 
quire any debt, &c. i : 
Owners, maſters, or mariners, diſcovering u 
within three months after knowledge of offence, Bs 
their return into Great Britain, the number, oe 41 
and quality of the goods exported, &c. ate a * 
charged of all penalties, and to have the benefit o 
former's part. | The 


n oath, 
27 after 
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; ion of wool, ſheep, woolfells, mortlinge, ſhott- 
n of wool, wool-flocks, fullers earth, 
= 75 y. or tobacco · pipe clay, is declared a common 
ic nuſance. 
Oo ſhipped, or found on the ſhore, at or near 
ſea, or any navigable river, or packed or loaded on 
w horle c. with intent to be exported, may be ſeized 
* perſons : but ſuch perſons may not be evidence 
inſt the offender. | 
Fa the prohibition is not to extend to Wy 
* b. ſkins ready dreſſed and prepared for furs or linings. 
axe wool fells or pelts, or beds ſtuffed with flocks, or 
wether ſheep alive, or = * 82 _ 1 
for the uſe and food of the ſhip an gers. 
dg” exportation of unkembed wool, out of the 
ort of Southampton, into the following iſlands, and not 
exceeding the following reſpective quantities yearly : 
To Jerſey - 4000 tods, not exceeding 32 lb. 
ale - 2000 
To ppm 3 
Ts 1 
provided the exporter, before ſhipping, delivers to the 
mer, comptroller, ſurveyor, or ſearcher, a writing 
1 ſ "o f the reſpective governors, ſigniſying 
the ſeals o : IS, 
© "ids therein named, 1s 4 gp 8 8 
he number of tods therein mentioned; and that he has 
— ſufficient ſecurity for the due landing. 
Governors may not grant licences for any greater quan- 
tities, upon forfeiture of 20 J. per tod to his Majeſty. 
duch wool may not be again tranſported, or attempted to 
be tranſported out of the ſaid iſlands, upon forfeiture, and 
201. per tod. 
The 3 of Southampton muſt keep a true account 
of the quantity of the wool ſhipped, and may not per- 
mit any greater quantities than thoſe before limited; up- 
on forfeiture of office, and 1001. 
Packs, ſacks, bags, or caſks of wool, wool-fells, mott- 
lings, ſhortlings, yarn made of wool, wool-flocks, ful- 
lers earth, fulling clay, or tobacco- pipe clay, may not 
be loaded on any horſe, &c. nor carried by land within 
the kingdom, but in the day-tinie, and at ſeaſonable 
hours; that is to ſay, from the 1ſt of March to the 29th 
of September, between four in the morning and eight in 
the evening; and after the 29th of September to the iſt 
of March, between ſeven in the morning and five in the 
evening; upon forfeiture thereof, or the value. 
Such goods may not be loaded upon any horſe, &c. or 
carried by land, within five miles of the ſea-coaſt, but 
between ſun-riſing and ſun-ſetting, upon forfeiture 
thereof, and the horſe, &c. - ; 
= exported into parts beyond the 1%, ou 2 
orfeiture of ſhip and goods, and treble the value, wit 
treble coſts of ſuit. 
Perſons aſſiſting in the exportation, are to ſuffer three 
years impriſonment, without bail or mainprize. 
The firſt three perſons, not being the owners, affiſting 
in the exportation, diſcovering their crime to any juſtice 
of the peace, are diſcharged of all penalties and puniſh- 
ments, 
The inhabitants of the place out of which, or through 
Which ſuch goods are catried or exported, are to forfeit 
201. if they be under the value of 101. : but if above, 
treble the value, and alſo treble coſts of ſuit. | 
ut the hundred of Winchelſea in the cinque ports, being 
divided by a navigable arm of the ſea, is to be deemed 
two diſtinct hundreds: and the offences committed in 
ya ys are not to be chargeable on the inhabitants of 
e Other. 6 : 
he admiralty are to appoint one ſhip of the 5th rate, 
and two of the 6th, and four-armed loops, to cruize 
ur from off the North Foreland to the iſle of 
ht; with orders for ſeizing all veſſels exporting 
Wh fs or bringing prohibited goods, or any 
1 the 10th and xith of William III. and 5th of George 
Ne bp admiralty are to appoint three ſhips of the 6th rate, 
2 eight or more armed ſloops, to cruize on the coaſts 
> eat Britain and Ireland, in ſuch ſtations as ſhall be 
$%<d them by the admiralty, with orders to ſeize all 
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veſſels in which any wool, worſted, bay or woollen yatn, 
cloth, ſerges, bays, kerſeys, ſays, frizes, druzgets, cloth- 
ſerges, ſhalloons, or any other drapery, ſtuffs, or woollen 
manufactures whatſoever, ſhall be exported, or laden to 
be exported from Ireland to foreign parts. A liſt of the 
ſhips and loops, the names of the commanders, and co- 
pies of their inſtruQtions, are to be ſent to the commiſ- 
ſioners of the cuſtoms in Great Britain, and commiſ- 
ſioners of the revenue in Ireland, within 10 days after given. 
The commanders of ſuch ſhips may ſearch any veſſels 
within the limits of their ſtations; and if any of the 
above mentioned goods are found on board without a coc- 
ket or warrant licenſing the exportation thereof, may 
carry. them, with crew and cargo, into any port in 
Great Britain or Ireland; 

After ſeizure, the goods are to be ſecured in the King's 
warehouſe ; and, when condemned, muſt, together with 
the veſſel, her guns, tackle, and furniture, be ſold by 
inch of candle, to the beſt bidder after 21 days public 
notice; I-4:h of the produce of ſuch ſale to the com- 
mander; 1-4th to the officers of the ſhip or ſloop; 1-4th 
to the mariners; and 1-4th to the King; out of which 
the charges of proſecution are to be paid, except the ſei- 
Zure be made upon information ; in which caſe the in- 
former is to be indemnified from all penalties, &c. for the 
exportation, and to be paid 1-5th of ſuch ſale, and the 
reſidue to be divided into four parts, and diſtributed as 
above. 


Commanders neglecting their duties, compounding for, 


or conniving at the exportation of wool, are to forfeit all 


their pay due, to ſuffer ſix months impriſonment, and be 
rendered incapable of any ſervice in the navy. 

By the 14th of Charles II. wool, yarn made of wool, 
and wool · flocks, may not be preſſed together with any 
ſcrews, preſſes, or any other engines, into any ſack, pack, 
bag, caſk, &c. nor carried nor laid at or near the ſhore 
or coaſts of the ſea, or any navigable river, or into any 
place adjoining, with intent to be exported ; upon forfei- 
ture thereof, or the value. 

Spaniſh or foreign wool may be exported only in Britiſh 
ſhipping, upon pain of confiſcation. 

By the 1ſt of William and Mary, and 7th and 8th of 
William, &c. woo], wool-fells, mortlings, ſhortlings, 
wool-flocks, worſted, bay or woollen yarn, cloth, ſerges, 
bays, kerſies, ſays, frizes, druggets, ſhalloons, ſtuffs, 
cloth-ſerges, or any other drapery made of or mixed 
with wool, or wool-flocks, and manufactured in Ireland, 
may not be exported out of Ireland, unleſs they be ſhip- 
ped in the ports of Cork, Drogheda, Dublin, Dundalk, 
Galway, Kinſale, Limerick, New Roſs, Newry, Sligo, 
Waterford, Wexford, Wicklow, and Youghall, in Ire- 
land, and with intent to be imported into the ports of 
Barnſtaple, Biddiford, Bridgewater, Briſtol, Cheſter, 
Liverpool, Milford haven, and Minehead, in England 


and Wales; and fo as notice be firſt given to the com- 


miſſioners of the cuſtoms, or to the cuſtomer or collec- 
tor of the port into which they are inte aded to be brought, 
of the quantity, quality, and package; with the marks 


and numbers, the name of the ſhip and maſter, and the 


port of im;.ortation ; and bond be entered into with one 
or more ſufficient ſureties, in treble the value of the goods, 
that they ſhall be landed accordingly ;' and a licence be 
alſo granted under the hands of the commiſſioners, or any 
three of them, or by the cuſtomer or the colleQor of the 
port where bond is given ; upon forfeiture of ſhip, goods, 
and 500 |. by every offender, 
Maſters, mariners, or others, knowing of ſuch offence, 
and aſſiſting therein, are to forfeit 40 l. | 
By the 10th and 11th of William III. wool, wool-felle, 
mortlings, ſhortlings, wool-flocks, worſted, bay or wool- 
len yarn, cloth, ſerges, bays, kerſies, ſays, frizes, drug- 
gets, ſhalloons, ſtuffs, cloth-ſerges, or any other drapery 
made of or mixed with wool, or wool-flocks ; for every 
ſhip ſailing from Ireland to Great Britain, with any of 
the aforeſaid goods, bond muſt be given before ſhipping, 
to the chief officers of the port, by two ſufficient perſons, 
in double the value of the goods, that they ſhall be all 
brought to Great Britain, and there landed, and the du- 
ties paid; upon forfeiture of the ſhip; ; 

10 Q The 
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The penalties and forfeitures of ſuch bonds, may not be 


anted or aſſigned over to any perſon. 
The cockets or warrants for carrying of ſuch goods from 
Ireland to Great Britain, muſt be written upon paper, 
and not parchment, and ſigned by at leaſt three of the 
chief officers ; with the exact quantities, qualities, marks, 
and numbers, endorſed thereon. 
The like endorſement muſt be upon the warrant for the 
landing the ſame in England; and the goods muſt be 
viewed and examined by the ſurveyor or land-waiter. 
The certificates of landing, granted for diſcharging the 
bond taken in Ireland, muſt be written on paper, and 
not parchment, ſigned by at leaſt three of the chief of- 
ficers; with the exact quantities, qualities, marks, and 
numbers, endorſed thereon, and not obliterated or in- 
terlined. 


A regiſter of all ſuch goods, with the particular quanti- 


ties, qualities, weights, and numbers, the ſhip, maſter's 
name, owner's name, and to whom conſigned, muſt be 
kept at the cuſtomhouſe, London. 0 

The commiſſioners of the cuſtoms in Ireland muſt, 
every ſix months, or within 3o days after, tranfmit to the 
commiſſioners of the cuſtoms in England, duplicates of 


the bonds taken for the lading; and a true account of 


all ſuch goods exported, expreſſing the quantity, quality, 
and weight, by whom, and in what ſhip exported, where 
conſigned, the names, of the officers certify ing the 
Janding in England, the dates of their certificates, where 
landed, and the quantity, quality, weight, marks, an 
numbers, contained in ſuch certificates. . 
By the 12th of George II. woo!, wool-fells, mortlings, 
ſhortlings, woul-flocks, worſted, bay or woollen yarn, 
cloth, ſerges, bays, kerſies, ſays, frizes, druggets, ſhalloons, 
ſtuffs, cloth, ſerges, or any other drapery made of or 
mixed with woo), or wool-flocks, may not be put on 
board any veſſel or boat in Ireland, or imported from 
thence into Great Britain, but ſuch as are of the built of 
Great Britain or Ireland, and wholly owned and manned 
by the ſubject of Great Britain or Ireland, and regiſtered ; 
on forfeiture of the goods or value thereof, as alſo of the 
veſſel or boat, with her guns, tackle, apparel, and furni- 
ture. | 


Wool, wool-fells, mortlings, ſhortlings, wool flocks, 


worlted, bay or woollen yarn, may not be packed up in 
Great Brit: in or Ireland, in any other package but packs 
or truſſes of leather, or pack-cloth, and marked on the 
outſide with the reſpective words WOOL or YARN in 
large letters, not leſs than three inches in length; on 
forfeiture of the goods and package, and 3 s. for every 
pound weight, to be paid by the owner or packer of it. 
Coverlids, waldings, or other manufactures of wool 
flightly worked, or put together ſo as they may be reduced 
to or made uſe of as wool again, or mattraſſes or beds 


Kuffed with combed wool, or wool fit for combing, may 


not be exported from Great Britain or Ireland; under 
the like penalties and forfeitures as for being concerned 
in the exportation of wool. 


Wool, wool-fells, morilings, ſhortlings, combed wool, 


woollen or bay yarn, worſted yarn, cruels or wool 
flightly manufactured, may not be laden on any veſſel 
bound to parts beyond the ſeas ; nor laden in order to 
be carried coaſtwiſe, from one port of Great Britain or 
Ireland to another; unleſs notice be firſt given to the com- 
miſſioners of the cuſtoms, or to the cuſtomer or collector 
and comptroller of the port, from which they are intended 
to be ſent or exported, of the quantity, quality, and 


package, with the marks and numbers, the ſhip and 


maſter's name, the name and place of abode of the 
owner of the goods, and the port into which they are 
intended to be imported, and to whom conſigned ; and 
bond be entered into, in treble the value of the goods, 
that they thall be landed accordingly, notice whereof 
to be tranſmitted from the cuſtomer or collector of the 
port from whence the ſame is intended to be exported, to 
the cuſtomer or collector and comptroller of the port 
into which the ſame is.intended to be imported; and 
unleſs a licence be taken out under the bands of three of 
the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, or from the cuſtomer 
or collector and comptroller, where ſuch bond is given 
for landing and carrying thereof as aforeſaid ; on forfei- 
* | 


—— 


after ſeizure, are to be tranſported for feven eat. 
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ture of the goods, together with the veſſel 
furniture on which they are laden: the 
ranted without any charge to the perſon de W 
The ſaid bond — be iſcharget, but by 3 
under the hand and {cal of the cuſtomer, or collect. ber 
comptroller of the port where they are landed, of 5 ne 
lity, quaryity, and package, the marks and nu _— 
with the name of the ſhip and maſter, And es. ers, 
fo diſcharged after fix months, are to be tranſmitteg Hou 
commiſſioners of the cuſtoms in Great Britain, or ** 
commiſſioners of the revenue in Ireland, who are io the 
them in ſuit immediately, io put 
No other ſecurity now required by law, for : 
coaſtwiſe, to 5 rote leſſened 4 or law in 1 
venting the exportation of wool, or other go 
to be repealed or made void hereby. 
None of the goods before mentioned ma 
landed but in the preſence of the proper 
the lawful keys, without leave from th 
and officers of the cuſtoms, on forfeiture of the goods or 
value thereof, and 3s. for every pound weight; to he 
paid by the proprietor of the goode, or any perſon co 
EY in the ſhipping or landing thereof. 
Informations of ſeizure of any of the ſaid goods 
feited by this or any other act, are to be entered by no 
but officers of the cuſtoms, exciſe, or ſalt duties: * 
informations againſt any perſons, for recovery of the . 
nalties and forfeitures on account ot the illegal tranſports 
tion of the ſaid goods, to be filed, and proſecuted ouly in 
the name of the Attorney-general, or in the name of 
ſome officers of the cuſtoms, exciſe, or ſalt-duties. 
Any officer making a collufive ſeizure or information of 
the ſaid goods, or any fraudulent agreement, wherch 
the perſons concerned may avoid the penalties and for. 
feitures incurred, forfeits 200 l. and is incapable of (ervin 
in any office of the revenue; and the exporters, im- 
porters, and owners of the goods forfeit treble the value, 
* the uſe of the perſon who informs or ſues ſor the 
ame. 
It any perſon, who may become liable to the payment of 
the 3s. per pound weight, by this or any former ach, is 
not able to pay it, the reſpective commiffioners may uſe 
1s. per pound weight of the goods, for which the of- 
fender is convicted, to be paid to the informer or proſe- 
cutor by their receiver-general, out of ary public money 
in his hands, 
Any maſter, mate, or mariners belonging to any ſhip 
concerned in the illegal exportation or importation of the 
goods aforeſaid, from Great Britain or Ircland, giving an 
account within ſix months after the ſhipping the ſame, 
to the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms in England or Scot- 
land, or the commiſſioners of the revenues in Ireland, of 
the name of the ſhip, the ſpecies and quantities of the 
goods, the name of the owner, exporter, or perſons who 
act in their aid and aſſiſtance, ſo as they may be cu. 
victed, is to be indemnified, diſcharged of all penaltics 
and forfeitures, and receive three-fourths of what is fe- 
covered, clear of all charges; the other one-fourth to be 
applied to the uſe ef his Majeſty, after deduQing the 
charge of proſecution and condemnation. 
Every perſon appointed by deputacion, commilſon, 0! 
other inſtrument under the hands and ſeals of the com- 
miſſioners of the cuſtoms, exciſe, or ſalt, to act as an 0 
ficer or ſervant under them, in putting this or any ach 
againſt the tranſportatiou of wool in execution; 15 t be 
eſteemed an officer of the cuſtoms, exciſe, or ſalt, fe 
ſpectively. | My 
Offering to bribe an officer to connive at the ſaid illega 
ractices, the penalty is 300 J. 5 
Perſons obſtructing 4 or their aſſiſtants, in * 
ſeizures, by virtue of this act; or who eng W. * 
diſguifed, attempt to reſcue any of the aforeſaid 8 


or boat ang 
licence tg 


ce for pre. 


ods aforeſaid, 
be ſhipped or 


e Commiſſioners 


as for. 


Wools, wool-fells, wool-flocks, mortlings, wee 
cruels, worſted, woollen and bay yarn, matti — 
beds ſtuffed with combed wool, or wool fit pal your be 
exported from Great Britain or Ireland; 2" 35 
manufactures exported from Ireland, inſured 2 dende, 
yond the ſeas; the perſon inſuring, his aiders, 4 


: r for- 
and aſſiſtants, forfeit 500 l. over and above all * beet 


, * 
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ſckures and penalties they are liable to ; and the perſon 
inſured forfeits 500 J. to the uſe of the informer, or per- 
ſon who ſues for the ſame. 
By the 6th of Queen Anne broad cloths white exported, 
x ſhipped for exportation, before payment of the duty, 
are {orfeited, or their value. ; | EY: 
And white woollen cloths made in Great Britain, may be 
exported by any perſon, notwithſtanding the 14th and 
75 Hen. VIII. cap. 3. or any other act. | 
By the 1ſt of Will. and Mary, cloths, ſtuffs, ſtockings, 
4 other manufactures of wool made in Great Britain, 
rej be bought and exported by any perſons without mo- 
the ith and 12th of Will. III. Britiſh woollen ma- 
nuſactures, as Cloths, kerſies, bays; ſerges, cottons, ſtuffs, 
lockings, hats, caps, or any other manufaclures made 
of. or mixed with ſheep or coney wool, may be exported 
duty free ; though, by the 8th of Hen. VI. thrumbs, or 
woullen yarn may not be exported, upon forfeiture of 
couble the value. | 
By the 3d of Edward IV. the 2d of Will. and Mary, 
aud Gth and 7th of Will. III. woollen-caps, woollen 
cloths, laces, corſes, ribbons, fringes of ſilk and of thread, 
lk twined, ſilk embroidered, laces of thread, of gold, 
of ſilk or gold, ſaddles, Rtirrops or harneſs pertainſag to 
{addles, ſpurs, boſſes for bridles, andirons, gridirons, any 
manner of locks, hammers, pinſons, fire-tongs, dripping- 
pans, dice, tennis balls, points, purſes, gloves, girdles, 
harneſs for girdles of iron, Jatten, ſteel, tin or of alk: 
mine, any thing wrought of any tawed leather, tawed 
furs, buſkins, ſhoes, goloches or corks, knives, daggers, 
wood knives, bodkins, ſheers for taylors, ſciſſors, razors, 
cheſſmen, playing cards, combs, pattens, pick needles, 
painted wares, except pictures, forcers, caſkets, rings of 
copper, or of latten gilt, chafing-diſhes, hanging candle- 
ſlicks, chafing-balls, ſacring bells, rings for curtains, 
ladles, ſcummers, counterfeit baſons, ewers, hats, bruſhes, 
cards for wool, may not be imported by any perſons, to 
be uttered or ſold in Great Britain, upon forfeiture there- 
of: except made or wrought in Ireland, or taken upon 
the ſeas without fraud or colluſion, or wrecked. 
By the ſtatute of the 12th of Geo. II. for taking off the 
duties of woollen and bay yarn imported from Ireland to 
England, and for the more effectual preventing the ex- 
portation of wool from Great Britain, and of wool and 
wool manufactured, from Ireland to foreign parts, it was 
enacted, that the ſeveral ſubſidies then payable to his Ma- 
jelty upon woollen and bay yarn, imported from Ireland 
thouli ceaſe, and be no longer paid: provided nothing 
in this act ſhould extend to take off the duties upon 
worſted yarn, being of two or more threads twiſted or 
thrown, or cruel, imported into Great Britain from Ireland. 
That all woollen or bay yarn, wooll-fels, ſhortlings, mort- 
lings, woolflocks, worſted, yarn, cloth, ſerge, bays, 
kerſies, ſays, frizes, druggets, cloth-ſerges, — 
ltuffs, and other draperies, and woollen manufactures, or 
mixed with wool or woollen flocks, which ſhould be ex- 
ported from Ireland, into the ports of Great Britain 
hereafter mentioned, ſhould be ſhipped off, and entered at 
the ports cf Dublin, Waterford, Kinſale, Voughall, 


low, Sligoe, Limerick, Galway, and Dundalk, in the 
ſaid kingdom of Ireland, and from no other part or place; 
nor ſhould the ſame be imported into any parts of Great 
A other than the ports of Biddeford, Barnſtaple, 
linehead, Bridgewater, Briſtol, Milford-haven, Cheſter, 
and Liverpoole, in the ſame manner as if the ſaid ports 
of Newry, Wexford, Wicklow, Sligoe, Limerick, Gal- 
, and Dundalk, had been particularly named for ex- 
Go of the (aid goods, in the act of the 10th and 
= 2 III. entituled An aA to prevent the exporta- 
ie e of the kingdoms of Ireland and England, 
Pg -- for other purpoſes therein mentioned. 
rule 4 * no wool, or any ef the ſaid goods ſhould be loaden 
es, A th oard any ſhip or boat in Ireland, or imported from 
mbiſgs ence into Great Britain, but in ſuch veſſels or boats 
voor 2 be of the built of Great Britain or Ireland, and 
arts . 7 owned and manned by the ſubjects of Great Bri- 
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12 an or Ireland, and duly regiſtered, under the penalty 


ſeitube? 


Cork, Drogheda, New-Roſs, Newry, Wexford, Wick-- 
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of forfeiture of the ſaid goods, or the value thereof, and 


of the veſſel or boat in which the ſame ſhould be laden, 


together with her ammunition and furniture. 

That no ſhip or veſſel ſhould paſs as a ſhip of the built of 
Great Britain, or Ireland, ſo as to be qualified to take on 
board in any of the ports of Ireland appointed for that pur- 
poſe, any wool, or other the ſpecies aforementioned, in 
order to import the fame into the ports of Great Britain, 
in this act appointed for that purpoſe, until the perſons 


' claiming property in the ſaid ſhip ſhould regiſter the ſame. 


That all policies of inſurance on goods loaden on any veſ- 
ſel, bound from Great Britain to Ireland to foreign parts, 
which ſhould afterwards appear to be wool, or woolben 
yarn, or other ſpecies of wool beforementioned, or woollen 
manufaciures from !reland z and all policies of inſurance 
on any veſſel bound from Great Britain to foreign parts, 
which ſhould have on board any of the ſaid goods, ſhould 
be void, notwithſtanding any words or agreement whatſo- 
ever, which ſhould be inſerted in any ſuch policy of in- 
ſurance ; and nothing ſhould be recovered by the aſſured 
in either caſe, from the inſurer for damage, or*tor the 
2 given as the conlideration for inſuring ſuch goods 
or veſſol. 
But, by a late act, all the ports of Great Britain were 
made open for the importation of wool, and woollen or 
bay yarn, from any part of ireland, after che 5th of June 
1753; under the ſame reſtrictions as in the ſtatute of 
the 12th of Geo. II. 
It muſt be a work of great difficulty to prevent the run- 
ning of wool from Ireland co France Ireland may pro- 
duce yearly about 480, 00 ones of wool, of 16 lb. each: 
the medium price of theſ- wools is *21t 128. the ſtone 3 
ſo that the whole amounts t. 288, l. But if 101. 
value in wools, when completa in nufactured for ſale, 
is worth 501. the value of he rly 200's of Ireland, 
worked up, muſt be 1,4 , , fo that the earned 
money of the poor of t at couniry, in working up the 
yearly produce of wv], woild amount to 1,152,000 l. 
and the number o pv; that might be ſubſiſted by ſuch a 
manufacture wou d be 144.00 people, 
But Ireland is crampt in her woollen manufactures by the 
laws of Great Britain; where iy the Iriſh are employed 
in little elſe than the man Eturing of Spaniſh cloths, in 
which they may conſyme 570 bags of wool. employ only 
45060 perſons, and earn no more than 456001. yearly. 
Upon this account the Iriſh people ſell their own unmanu- 
ſactured wools to France; which has ſo much alarmed 
the manufacturers and landed gentlemen of England, that 
they have endeavoured to make the moſt effectual laws to 
prevent the exportation of wools from that country. But 
in vain ; the wools of France are ſhort and coarſe : they 
are not ſo fine in the thread, or ſo long in the ſtaple as thoſe 
of Ireland ; therefore they are obliged to get the wools of 
Ireland ; for which they can afford to pay an extraordi- 


nary price; becauſe, by the help of one pack of Iriſh 


wools, France can manufacture two of her own, with- 


out which they are uſeleſs to her for foreign markets; 


notwithſtanding the wool ſhe procures from Germany, 
Portugal, Barbary and Turky. i 

There were imported from Ireland to Great Britain, from 
Lady-day 1743 to Lady-day 1744, 


In raw wools, great ſtones - - 19,992 
In worſted yarn - - - 68,622 
In woollen yarn = - - 15,224 


— ͤ— 


Stones 103, 839 


There is paid for a licence, together with fees, to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, about 23 l. ſterling for every 
thouſand great ſtones of wool exported to England. But 
France will ſtill clandeſtinely get Iriſh wools: nor can 
Great Britain prevent the French from ſupplying foreign 
countries with their Spaniſh cloths; for, by their ſitua- 

tion, they will always have the Spaniſh wools cheaper 
than other nations; and the low price of labour, with 
the cheapneſs of proviſions in thoſe provinces of France 
where Spaniſh cloths are manufactured, will ever enable 
them to vie with, if not underſel Great Britain in that 
manufacture. See Ireland. 


Wook- 
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Wool drivers, are thoſe who buy wool of the ſheep owners 
in the country, and carry it on horſeback to the clothiers, 
or market towns to ſell it again, . 

WooLL EN-manufattery, includes the ſeveral ſorts of com- 
modities into which wool is wrought ; as broad cloths, 
long and ſhort kerſeys, bays, ſerges, flannel, perpetuanas, 
ſays, ſtuffs, frize, ſhags, penniſtons, ſtockings, caps, 
blankets, rugs, and the like, Each of which ſee under 
its reſpeCtive article. 

The woollen- manufactory, which now makes the prin- 
cipal article both in the foreign and domeſtic trade of 
Great Britain, being that which furniſhes the cargoes of 
its veſſels, and employs its people, may be ſaid to have 
had its riſe in the 15th century. Till that time Engliſh 
wool was all ſold in the fleece, to ſuch of their neigh- 
bours as came to fetch it. Among theſe cuſtomers, how- 
ever, the principal were the Flemings and Brabanters, 
particularly the merchants of Ghent and Louvain ; 
who took off vaſt quantities to ſupply two manufactories 
that had flouriſhed in thoſe two cities from the 10th cen- 
tury; which had furniſhed the greateſt part of Europe, 
and even England itſelf, with all ſorts of woollen cloths. 
But the richneſs of the manufactories of Ghent, and the 
incredible number of hands employed therein, having 
ſpirited up the inhabitants to revolt ſeveral times againſt 
their ſovereigns, on acconnt of certain taxes which they 
refuſed to pay; the ſeditious were at length puniſhed, 
and diſperſed, part of them taking refuge in Holland, and 
the reſt in Louvain. 
Theſe laſt, together with all their art of manufacturing 
cloths, carried with them their ſpirit of ſedition; and it 
was not long before ſeveral of them, to avoid the puniſh- 
ment they had deſerved for killing ſome of the magiſtrates, 
removed into England, where they inſtructed the Engliſh 
to work their own wools. 
This eſtabliſhment is referred to the year 1420; from 
which time no endeavours have been ſpared to keep the 
wools in England. 
The preſident Thuanus makes this epocha 100 years later, 
and attributes the eſtabliſhment of the woollen manu- 
factories in England to Q. Eliz. and the troubles about re- 
ligion, which with the ſeverity of the duke of Alva, and 
the Spaniſh inquiſition, had occaſioned, and kept up ſo long 
the troubles in the Low Countries. But what that noble 
author ſays, is rather to be underſtood of their perfection, 
than their firſt eſtabliſhment ; and of the ſeveral great ma- 
nufactures then ſet up, at Norwich, Colcheſter, Hampton, 
and elſewhere : for in the Engliſh and Flemiſh hiſtorians, 
mention is made of the manufactures of London long be- 
fore any part of the 17 provinces attempted to throw off 
the Spaniſh yoke. : 
As this manufacture now ſtands, Dr. Davenant and Mr. 
King, compute the produce thereof to amount to eight 
millions per annum ; three fourths whereof are conſumed 
at home, and the reſt exported. 
So jealous are the Engliſh now become of their woollens, 
that, beſides the precautions taken to uſe all their own 
wools themſelves, they have added that of ſelling them 
themſelves, and of carrying them to the places where 
they are required; not admitting ſtrangers to come and 
buy any in England : from whence aroſe the eſtabliſhment 
of thoſe famous magazines in Holland, the Levant, and the 
North, where Engliſh woollens are repoſited, te be vend- 
ed by factors or commiſſioners. The magazine in Hol- 
land has changed place ſeveral times; having been ſuc- 
ceſſively at Middleburgh, Delft, Rotterdam, and Dort, 
where it now remains; and where all the Germans come 
to furniſh themſelves. That for the Levant is at Smyrna; 
and that for the North at Archangel. 
A pack, or 240 pounds weight of ſhort wool, it is com- 
puted employs 63 perſons a week to manufacture it 
into cloth. Three men to ſort, dry, mix, and make it 
ready for the ſtock-carder ; five to ſcrible or ſtock-card it; 
35 women and girls to card and ſpin it; eight men to 
weave it; four men and boys to ſpool it, and reed quills ; 
eight men and boys to ſcour, burl, mill, or full it, row, 
ſheer, pack, and preſs it. A pack of large, long comb- 
ing wool, made into ſtuffs, ſerges, ſagathies, or the like, 
for the Spaniſh trade, will employ for one week 202 per- 


fon 
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, Whoſe wages amount to 431. tos. thus, 


ers, 3!l. 10s. dyers 5 J. 150 ſpinners, 18 . A, comb. 
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one week, 
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Sir Walter Raleigh, who was an excellent; 
gave his thoughts to King James, on the 
nufacture, in the following manner, 
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and doublers, 5 1. 23 weavers and attend 
pack of wool, made into ſtockings, ll 6 * 
184 perſons, who will earn 56 l. for 
— 51. 5s. thedyers I], 6s, 102 hath 1 
s. doubles and throwers 4 1. 108. . a 
30 l. 7 N ſtocking Wes 


judge of trade, 
Woollen ma- 


ay it pleaſe your moſt excellent Majeſty, 
There have been about 80,000 undreſſed 
cloths yearly tranſported. It is therefore eviden 
the kingdom hath been deprived of about 4c : _ 
within theſe 55 years; which is near twenty will oa 
that would have been gained by the labour of * 
workmen in that time, with the merchant; . 
bringing in dying ſtuffs, and return of clothe tr 00 
and dyed, with other benefits to the realm desde 
excceding enlarging of traffic, and increaſe of ſhi roy: 
mariners, - . 
There would have been gained in that time three mil 
lions by increaſe of cuſtom upon commodities returned 
| ed 
for cloths dreſſed and dyed, and for dying ſtuffs, which 
would have been more plentifully brought and uſed for 
the ſame. 
There hath been alſo tranſported in that time yearl 
by bays, northern and Devonſhire kerſies, white, — 
50,000 cloths, counting three ketſies to a cloth, where- 
by hath been loſt above five millions by theſe ſott of 
cloths within that time, which would have come to 
poor workmen for their labour, with the cuſtoms for 
dying ſtuffs for people's profit for bringing them in 
with returns of other commodities and treights for 
ſhipping. 
Bays are tranſported white into Amſterdam, and there 
being dreſſed and dyed are ſhipped into Spain, Porty- 
gal, and other kingdoms, where they are ſold in the 
name of Flemiſh bays, ſetting their own town ſeal upon 
them; ſo that we loſe the very name of our homebred 
commodities, and other countries get the reputation 
and profit of them. Lamentable is it that this land 
ſhould be deprived of ſo many above mentioned mil- 
lions, and that our native commodities of cloth, or- 
dained by God for the natural ſubjects, being ſo royal 
and rich itſelf, ſhould be driven to ſo ſmall advantage 
of reputation and profit to your Majeſty and people, 
and ſo much improved and intercepted by ſtrangers, 
conſidering that God hath enabled and given your 
Majeſty power to advance dreſſing and dying, and 
tranſporting of all your cloths within a year or two. 
I ſpeak it knowingly, to ſhew how it may be done 
laudably, lawfully, and approved to be honourable, 
feaſible, and profitable. 
All the companies of your land tranſport their cloths 
dreſſed and dyed to the good of your kingdom, except 
the merchant-adventurers,. whereby the Eaſtland and 
Turkey merchants, with other companies, do increzle 
your Majeſty's cuſtoms, by bringing in and ſpending 
dying ſtuffs, and ſetting your people on work by drel- 
ſing before they tranſport them; and they might in- 
creaſe far more cuſtom to your Majeſty, and make 
more profit to themſelves and this realm, and ſet many 
thouſands of poor people more on work for dreſſing 
and dying, and likewiſe employ more ſhips and ma- 
riners, for bringing in dying ſtuffs, were it not for the 
merchant adventurers, who tranſport their cloths white, 
rough, and undrefled, and undyed, into the ar 
Countries, where they ſell them to the firangers, We 
afterwards dreſs, dye, and ſtretch them to ſuch unrea- 
ſonable lengths, contrary to our law, that they prever 
and ſoreſtall our markets, and croſs the jt prohidt- 
tions of our ſtate and realm, by their agents and 4 
tors lying in divers places with our own my ro 
great decay of this kingdom. in general, and Cilcre 
of our cloths in particular. 
If this account were truly known, 
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c that they make not clear profit only by cloth tranſ- 
« ported rough, undreſſed and undyed, fixty thouſand 
e pounds a year; but it is moſt apparent, your Majeſty 
« in your cuſtoms, your merchants in their ſales and 
4e prices, your ſubjeAs in their labour for lack of dreſ- 
« (ing and dying, Tu ſhips and mariners in not re 
« ing in of dying uffs and ſpending of allom, are hind- 
« red yeatly near a million of pounds; ſo that trade is 
« driven to the hindrance of your Majeſty and people, 
«« by permitting your native commodities to paſs rough 

« yndrefſed and undyed, by the merchant adventurers.” 
To this accouht given by Sir. Walter Raleigh, may be 
ſubjoined the following calculation of the manufaQuring 
of two pounds of woot, publiſhed in 1706 by Mr. Haynes. 


« To form an eſtimate of the loſs accruing to the poor 


« by the exportation of wool, it will be of uſe to compute 
« the charges of combing, carding, ſpinning, knitting, 
« dying, and preſſing two pounds or leſs of our fineſt 
« combed wool, with ſome- other incident charges ; 
« for theſe charges going out of the pocket of the under- 
« taker, come into the pocket of the poor which he 
« employs 3 and the exportation of the wool without 
« this manufacture is ſo much neat loſs to the poor, and 
« indeed to the whole nation. 


. | I; 8. d. 
« The combing oil and ſoap of 2 Ib. and leſs 
of wool _ 33 - -- 0 23 0 
« This will produce 20 ounces, the ſpinning 
of which will coſt "5 — 9:8 6 
« Doubling and throwing wi 0 I 3 
« The worſted thus made will make five pair 
of hoſe, worth 1 s. per pair knitting 0 5 © 
« The dying the hoſe into ſcarlet - o 6 o 
« Trimming and prefling ©@-4 8 


„% The niles combed out of this wool will be 
twelve ounces, which is fit to make fine 
druggets or milled ſtockings worth 8 d. 


per pound - - o O 6 

&« The carding and ſpinning of that into yarn o © 9 
“ Doubling and throwing it - 9 . 60 
« Knitting this into a pair of hoſe - - 0. o 10 
« Milling and ſhearing theſe hoſe - 0 1 © 
« Dying them into a crimſon or ſcarlet colour o x 6 
17 o 


Not to reckon the profits of the wool-comber, ſtock- 
D ing-ſeller, and other trades.” | 
This ſame author ſays, that he had a certain account at 
that time that there were 40,000 packs of wool ſmuggled 


. 


to France yearly, of which he complains very much: but, 


in 1715, when he writ another treatiſe, he ſays, the 
woollen manufactures were increaſed ſo much in France 
within three years, that at Amiens only the looms em- 


ployed therein were increaſed in that time from 200 to 


7000, How much they have increaſed ſince all over 
France, may be judged from the great decay of thoſe ma- 
nufactures in Great Britain, and the exorbitant height of 
wealth and power to which France is arrived. 

ir Francis Brewſter, ſpeaking of wool and woollen ma- 
nulaQures, calls them, „The great ſtaple of the king- 
4 dem, and in truth of the world; which, by divine 
Providence is ſo put into our hands, as that, without a 
« urn in nature, we cannot totally loſe it; yet all that 
7 y Poſſible for an unthinking -people, as we are called 
« „load, todo, we have done, to the prejudice of thoſe 
„ emmodities, by which means we have transferred 

e1cat part of our woollen manufactures to other 

Fig Slag 

rom another paſſage, concerning a project for the 

eventing the —— of e N wool, we 
« ] opinion of the importance of it to the nation. 
0 


41 ſeen, ſays he, a propoſal of a gentleman that 


| cen a great dealer in this commodity to foreign 
5 „n Abich, he affirms, would be infallible to — 
3 but he reſerves part of the 

| would have perſuaded him to offer it to the 
cpects a great gratification, which he 

time will not be given; tho' I am of 


ch exports of 
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another mind, and believe he deſerves more than he 
can aſk, if his project takes. I know a great miniſter 
who once diſputed on that with warmth, | 
care for wool, and that it was a burthen to the nation : 
it may not be foreign to this diſcourſe to give the 
heads of the diſpute, which I the rather do, that ſo it 
may ſhew the need there is for the great couticil of the 
nation to take it under their conſideration. per 741 
The diſcourſe roſe on a propoſition that was brotight 
to him, for Ropping a vaſt quantity of wool that was 
then going to France; it was brought him in writing, 
and demonſtrated, that that very wool was enough to 
work up all the coarſe wool of France fot ſeven years; 
and that the conſequerice would be the loſs of great 
part of our manufactories to Spain and Portugal. 
The miniſter made little return to that, but brought 
his diſcourſe to the great loſs it was to men of eſtates 

that there was not a way for ſelling twice the wool 


that now they did ; that there was three years wool 


then in England, and whiat ſhould men do upon this 
topick of the want of a conſumption for the wool o 
England? The gentleman laid down theſe poſitions. 
Firſt, that the war was one reaſon of the decay of the 
woollen manufactories. | 
Secondly, that the extraordinary eſcapes of wool to 
foreign parts, put foreigners upon making more wool- 
len manufactories than ever they did before, and that 
abated our trade abroad. 1 
Thirdly, that our wool going to foreign parts made 
it ſo cheap at home: this, I remember, put the mi- 
niſter into a laughter; and laying the two firſt aſide, 
he deſired him to make out the laſt pofition, that the 
eſcapes of wool to foreign parts made the wool fall in 
price ; that the ſending ſo great quantities of wool out 
of the kingdom ſhould fall the price of that which was 
left, was a myſtery he could not underſtand, but 
ſeemed to him the only way to make it rife : but the 
gentleman undertook to make out his affertion, that 
every pound of Engliſh wool worked up three pounds 
of foreign wool ; and that as much as they manu- 
factured, ſo much was abated in our exports ; for that 
they made ſuch manufactories with our wool, as they 
could not make without it; and conſequently by that 
means one pound of our wool with theirs, made four 
times as much cloths and ſtuffs as we could have made 
with it, if we had kept it at home : from which he 
inferred, that if one fourth of the wool of England 
went to foreign parts, there would be as much manu- 
factories made abroad for foreign markets, as we could 
make, if we had wrought all our own wool; and ſo 
much being made abroad, we could not have uſe for 
half our own wool that was left: this he affirmed was 
the reaſon that there lay ſo much wool unwrought in 
England ; and he having brought for proof of what he 
faid, that which was matter of fact I thought undeniable, 
though it would not be allowed fo by the miniſter : the 
thing was this, the year after the reſtoration; there was 
a gentleman that got a grant from the king, with a non 
oblante to any ſtatute, for liberty to export a certain 
quantity of wool to foreign parts from Ireland; upon 
which ſome merchants inLondon buying the grant, ſent 
over to Ireland and bought moſt of the wool, and ſent it 
to foreign parts; this at firſt raiſed the price of woot 
both there and in England; but in ſo ſhort a time as five 
months it fell fifty per cent. And tho' not one fourth 
of what formerly came from Ireland into England, 
came then-to England, yet there was no vent for the 
wool of England ; and in Ireland it fell from 7 s. to 
38. 6d. their ſtone of ſixteen pounds, all the time 
they ſhipped it for foreign parts. This he affirmed 
he could prove by the merchants books that were 
concerned, to be literally true ; and that the year 
after the ſhipping for foreign parts was over, that 
wool roſe to its former price both here and in Ireland. 
And he farther added, that the great quantities which 
by ſtealth go from England and Ireland, makes woot 
in both kingdoms fall in price, according to the quan- 
tities that are ſent out; and that if there went no wool 


6. from England or Ireland to foreign parts, all the wool 
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& of both kingdoms would not be half enough to ſupply 
& the qua e that England would have markets 
te for abroad; for that there is now made twice as much 
© manufactories with the help of our wool abroad, as is 
&© made in England; ſo that if there were an effectual 
&« ſtop upon the wool of both kingdoms, the flocks. of 
& both might be trebled, and yet not be ſufficient for 
te the manufactories England might vent. This in few 
« words was the beſt account I ever heard of the nature 
© and improvement of the wool of theſe kingdoms, and 
© js ſuch demonſtration of the miſchief the exports of 
t© wool doth to the nation, that I cannot but think him 
« 2 worſe enemy to his country than a common pyrate; 
« for that he robs but a ſmall number, but he that ſends 
© out wool deſtroys thouſands, weakens the ſtrength of 


e the nation both at land and ſea; and if we believe the 
'©& Lord Coke's aſſertion, that nine parts of the trade of 


* England comes fromm the ſheeps back, there cannot 
& be enough done to ſecure it; but it hath ever been the 
& misfortune of our nation neither to puniſh or reward. 
« Impunity in the firſt makes us abound in criminals ; 
© and the neglect in the latter makes us barren of great 
« actions for our country; I mean, in that which makes 
cc a nation rich and wiſe : our anceſters ſhewed more of 
c their good will to it in the dark of trade and naviga- 
cc tion, than we do at noon-day. I have often thought 
tc that it was poſſible for a monarch of theſe kingdoms to 
© make all Europe tributaries to him in trade, by a true 
c management of the natural and artificial product and 
ce navigation of theſe kingdoms, without being obliged 
vc to any help but what ariſeth from his own dominions, 
© of which wool is the chief. 

The danger that hath been impendent over us for 
6 more than thirty years in this of our trade, is from the 
« French; and in truth no nation can ſo well conteſt it 
ce with England as they can; and therefore it ſeems rea- 
& ſonable to conſider them in this, as much as we do in 
<« that of their arms; and perhaps they may be found 
« laying a foundation in war, to inlarge their trade and 
cc navigation, while weat the ſame time are declining in 
© both; and that theſe kingdoms cannot be ſafe under 
& the growth of France, none will deny.” 

The very judicious Monſieur Voltaire, in his Antimachi- 
avel, has the following obſervation : 

« As the nature of countries is very different, fo there 


are ſome whoſe riches and ſtrength depend upon 


s apriculture, others upon vineyards, ſome upon manu- 
« factures, and others upon commerce; and in ſome 
© few countries we ſee all theſe arts flouriſh together. 
Princes therefore who chuſe this mild way of increaſing 
be their power, will be obliged to ſtudy the particular 
© nature of their country; in order to know which of 
<< thoſe arts is moſt likely to thrive in it, and conſequently 
<< which of them they ought moſt to encourage. The 


« French and Spaniards have at length perceived their 


« want of trade, and therefore have contrived to ruin 
<< the trade of the Engliſh : if they ſucceed France will 
<« increaſe its power, more conſiderable by this means 
© than by the conqueſt of twenty towns, and a thouſand 
“ villages; and England and Holland, the two fineſt 
<< and richeſt countries in the world, will dwindle away 
% by degrees, like a man who is dying of a conſumption.” 
By an act of the 12th of Charles II. there was a ſubſidy 
of 3s. 4d. by Britiſh, and 6s. 8d. by ftrangers, laid 
upon every ſhort woollen cloth, called broad cloths ex- 
ported , containing in length not above 28 yards, and in 
weight not above 64 lb. white or coloured; and ſo in 
proportion for every cloth of greater length and weight: 


and for all other ſorts of leſfer cloths, ſo many pieces 


were to be accounted to the ſhort cloth, as following : 


Dorſet and Somerſet dozens, rudge waſhed ! 


2 LY 5 - Seven to be 
Straits - 2 S * 5 accounted 
Statutes = 0 8 | "_ $ Rort 
Stockbridges - cloth. 
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Tauntons " - 6.4 
Bridge waters - — 


Devon dozens, containing 12 or 13 yards, 
in weight 13 lbb. 3 

Ordinary Peniſtones, or foreſt whites, con- 
taining between 12 and 13 yards, and in | 
weight 28 I. —<- = Four 

Sorting Peniflones, containing 13 or 14 : 

yards, and in weight 35 Ib. unfrized. 

Narrow Yorkſhire kerſies, white and red, J 
containing not above 17 or 18 yards, and 
in weight 22 1b. - R 

Nn ordinary keiſtes 

Newberry whites, and other kerſies of \ Three 
like making, containing 24 yards, and A 


22 28 wt 14 
Sorting Hampſhire s, Containing 28 
yards, and in weight 32 lb - J 
Northern dozens, ſingle, ſorting Peniſtones, 
containing between 14 and 1 5 yards, and 
in weight 5 3 1b. frized - - 
Nortbern dozens double - 
Spaniſh cloth, or narrow liſt, weſtern br 
cloth, not exceeding 25 yards in length, | 


Two. 


and 43 lb. in weight - = Y Two-36; 
Cloth rathes, or cloth ſerges, containing 30 
yards, weighing 40 Ib. * 


But, by the 11th and 12th of Will. HI. the ſubfidy of 


woollen cloths was repealed, and they may all be ex- 


ported free, except, white woollea broad cloths, which, 
by the 6th of Queen Anne, are to pay 5s. the piece duty. 
All goods exported out of the port of London, by alien 
or denizens, are to pay the duty of ſcavage, &c. See 
Scavage. 

Lewis XIV. cauſed great part of his kingdom to be fur- 
veyed, and thoſe waſte grounds which were found proper 
8 _ —_— of work were turned into ſhe 
walks, whereby his ſubjects have reaped great advantages. 
Befides, they have 4 ſupplies of gk — fo 
reign parts, as well as from Great Britain and Ireland: 
from Turky they bring great quantities of the middling 
and ordinary forts of wool : from the gulph of Volo and 
the country thereabouts in Greece, they import ſeveral 
ſorts of wool, from 7 to 91. a pack: they have alſo 
large parcels of the inferior ſorts from many places in Bar- 
bary : they have great quantities from Bilboa and other 
parts of Spain : but the Port wool is ſhared between 
them and the Dutch; the beft of which will make cloth 
of 6 or 7s. a yard. 

In this manner, France is become a kind of ſtaple for 
wool; and her woollen manufaQurers working for one 
half, or two thirds of the wages paid to the Engliſh 
workmen, they are thereby enabled to fell their manu- 
faftures exceeding cheap, and in great quantities, at al 
the foreign markets: therefore, France is become the 
greateſt rival that Great Britain ever yet contended with 
in the woollen manufacture: on which account, the ut. 
moſt cate, and greateſt application, is abſolutely n 

to ſupport this ſtaple manufacture of Great Britain. 
But, the better to judge of the importance of this trade, 
we are told by ſeveral authors, that the value of the 
ſnorn in England amounts annually to 2,000,000 |. 4" 
that the manufacture thereof is computed at 6,000,00 
the total being 8,000,0001. and in 1699, the expo 
woollen goods amounted to 2,932,292 J. 78. 6 1 
Theſe are arguments which prove the neceſſity Great 7 
tain is under of ſecuring this invaluable treaſure, and A 
removing every clog that reftrains the exportation, - 
the conſumption of thoſe foreign commodities which = 
imported in return for the Britiſh woollen goods: ** 
the French have long worked up their own ws 
Britiſh merchants who trade in woollen goods to Hol wer 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, and Turky, have felt the 4 
tinued ill effects of the French interfering with —＋ 
thoſe foreign markets; and it will be in vain for * 
to flatter themſelves, that the goodneſs of their m 
factures will prevent the ſale of the French goods. Cr 


| W O O 
Sir Joſiah Child, in his diſcourſe of trade, obſerves, 
That all our laws that oblige our people. to the ma- 
king of ſtrong) ſubſtantial, and as we call it, loyal cloth, 
il they were duly put in execution, would do more hurt 
than good 3 becauſe the humours and faſhions of the world 
change: and in ſome places, as now in moſt, flight, 
cheap, light cloth will ſell more plentifully and better than 
chat which is beavier, ſtronger, and truer wrought: and 
if we intend to have the trade of the world, we muſt imi- 
rite the Dutch, who make the worſt, as well as the beſt, 
of all manufactures, that we may be in a -capacity of 
ſerving all markets, and all humours. | 0 
i would certainly be worth the while of any gentleman 
to underſtand the whole progrels of a manufacture, from 
its commencement to its conſumption z and how much it 
pays to the ſubſiſtence of the people; which may be per- 
"eved in the following inſtance, of 100 broad cloths ſent 
to Turky, and the returns of raw filk that are manu- 
factured for home conſumption. 5 
A clothier buys at market 50 packs of wool en 
:cked and ſorted, at 10 l. per pack - l. 500 © © 
Wich which wool he makes 100 broad eloths ; 
and the 2 ur — 2 
ſpinnitig, weavin reſling, &c. 
- bh are uſually brought to and ſold "I 
white at Blackwell-hall, will amount to | 
about the firſt coſt of the wool - 800 © 
$ that theſe 100 cloths. are ſold by the olo- 


And the merchants pay for dying of the faid 
100 cloths, one third part in grain colours, 
at 7 l. and two thirds in ordinary colours, 
at 30 8. per cloth | — = 

Alſo for ſetting, drawing, preſſing, packing, 
Nec, 15 8. gerclath -+,... . 7 

The ſaid 100 cloths will coſt the merchant 
141. 18. 8d. per cloth on board, which 


amounts to — * 


333 6 8 


and their charges abroad, with a bare al- 


22 great pounds of ſherbaffee, or Perſia fine 
raw ſilk, for every cloth; Thus he probably 
receives for the ſaid 100 cloths 2200 pounds 


Now if the half part of this ſilk is wrought 
up into plain coloured tabbies, the manu- | 
facturers will receive 138. 7 d. per lb. 747 
And if the other half part is wrought up into 
lich flowered ſilks brocaded, the manu» ' . - 
facturers will receive 1 J. 19 8. 9 d. per 1b. 2186 5 © 
And the additional charge of dying, ſuppoſe 
but of one eighth part of the ſaid ſilk into 
grain colours, at 98. per lb. - 123 15 © 
en the coſt and charges of 100 woollen 
_ Cloths ſhipped from London to Turkey, and 
the manufacture of the raw ſilk brought 1 82 
thence in returns thereof, muſt amount to 4465 8 4 
The freight of the laid 100 cloths, and of 


re clearly repreſented to the view of 


way I that every 2200 lb. 
raw ſilk imported f | p 
mY — rted from Turky, and ma 


with ere for our own conſumption, 
or the © Ying any thing to the merchant's. 
& © Mercer's gain, pays to the land- 
2 the labourers, and-the crown, the | 


| i 50 e 4762 15 9 
Thi 40wunt takes the returns uyon the 190 db . 
lubſiſtence of * =_ makes them pay 5000 l. to the 


"nally exported 


weight 


ritſh workmen.: but there have been 
irom Great Britain two hundred times 


Italy, Turky, Jamaica, New England, New Votk, 


WOK 


as many cloths for. Turky; ind the Britiſh merchants 
have received for about half that quantity of cloth the 
ſame kind of returns in raw ſilk for their own totifump- 
tion. See Twrky, and Per ſia. * | | 
| — account of woollen manufactures ſhipped from Eng- 
— to Denmark, Norway, Sweden; the Eaſt country, 
its, 


Jermany, Flanders, Portugal, Spain, the Strei 
and the Weſt Indies. . | | 
The amount of the exportation of the wocllen manu- 


factures, to the ſeveral places aboveſaid, for the years 
1709, 1710, 1711, 1712, 1713, and 1714. 


Speries of goods, From 1709 t6 1711. From 1912-40 1714, 


Bays - 127,492 158,903 
_ Cloth of all forts 107 888 1 4 5 
Cottons WOO iv; 25,227 
Kerſfres - 89, 884 . 
Perpets and ſerges 8,250,805 lb. 8,643,805 lb. 
Flannel - 990,451 yds. 1, 213,949 yds. 
Stockings <2 t,472 doz. © 95.28 OE. 
Stuffs & 3,186, 03 1 lb. 8.88595 Ib. 
Says * 125.480 ditto. 195.22 ditto: 
Northern dozen 10, 385 ditto. 52, 151 ditto. 
Spanifh wool brought | 
into England. 13,986 bags 388 bags: 


Woor-man. A perſon who deals in wool. _ 
thier to the merchant-at 10 I, per cloth 1000 © o Woor- um company of London, is of great ant uu 4. 


ity, and 
probably coxval with the woollen trade of Eng ny 1 yet 
it is only a community by preſcription, and not by charter: 
however, it has the honour of being one of the city com- 


panies; by the title of The maſter, wardens, and aſſiſtants, Ss 


of the fraternity or company of woolmen of the city of 


London: who conſiſt of a maſter, two wardens, and 
eleven aſſiſtants; but have'neither livery nor hall to tranſ- 
act their affairs in. 


f | 1408 6 8 Woot-flaple, denotes a city or town, where wool is uſed 
And to repay him their coſt and charges here, to be ſold, See Staple. * 

| Woor.- ted. See Worfted. 
lowance for inſurance, and the iritereft of 


Woor-winders, are perſons employed in windirig up fleeces 
his money, they cannot purchaſe lefs than | 


of wool, into bundles, to be packed and fold by weight: 


being ſworn to do it truly between the owner and the 
merchant. : | 


WORK. houſe. A place where itdigetit, vagrant, and idle 
weight of the ſaid raw filk = 


people are ſet to work, and maintained with cloathing 
and diet: ſuch as Bridewell, and many other places about 
the city and ſuburbs of London; particularly that in Bi- 
ſhopgate · ſtreet for employitig the poor children of the city 
and liberties, who have no ſettlement; and that of the 

pariſh of St. Margarets Weſtminſter, called the - Grey 


coat-hoſpital. 


At Amſterdamn, they have a fambils work-houſe, of houſe 
of correction, called the Raſphuyſe, which, by a privi- 
lege granted in 1802, has alone the right of ſhaving, and 


cutting the dyers woods, ſuch as, ſantal, brazil, cam- 


peche, and ſaſſufras. Each perſon tolerably ſtrong, kept 
in the houfe, is obliged to fatnifh 150 pounds of this 
raſped per day, and the weaker a certain quantity of 


chips. f hae | i 3 
S.. ſaid 2200 lb. of raw-ſilk-is computed-at' 40 12 6 To WORM # cable, of hawfer, in the ſea phraſe, ſignifies 
2» Culloens on the ſaid 2200 lb. of raw to ſtrengthen it, by winding a ſmall line, or rope all along 
E ; my . 7 „ „ ens between the ſtrands. 
10 factors commiſſions abroad on the Wok u- ſerd, Semen contra, Semen Sanctum, or Semen San- 
ale of the cloth, and on inveſting the re- tonicum, is a hot, bitter, drying kind of ſeed, proper to 
lk * in ſilk as aforeſaid, computed at 100 Q © | 


deſtroy worms generated in a human body, particularly 


in children. | 


This ſeed is ſmall, of a browniſh colour, an Pa fi- 
gure, a bitter taſte, and a ſtrong ſmell; Which ſhould be 
choſen new, greeniſh, of a ſharp bitter aromatic taſte, 


and not a little difagreeable. 8 3 
The place where it is produced is Perſia, about the fron- 


tiers of Muſcovy: from whence it is brought to Aleppo; 
and naturaliſts are not agreed about the plant that pro- 


dutes it. J. Bauhine has a large difſertation on the ſub- 
ject: fome will have it to be a ſpecies of abſynthium, or 


wormwood, called marinum abſynthium ; others will have 

it the tanacetum ; and others the abrotanum. 

M. Toutnefort gives the following account of this drug, 
in 
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in the ſecond volume of his travels. The ſementine, or 
worm-powder, is not gathered like our ſeeds : the plant 
growing in the meadows, muſt be ſuffered to ripen ; and 
the miſchief is, that as it grows near to maturity, the 
wind ſcatters a good part of it among the graſs, where it 
is loſt ; and this makes it ſo dear. 
As they dare not touch it with the hand, for fear of making 
it ſpoil the ſooner ; when they would gather what is left 
in the ear, they have recourſe to this expedient. They 
take two hand baſkets, and walking along the meadows 
ſweep the baſkets,. the one from the right to the left ; the 
other from the left to the right, as if they were mowing, 
by which means the ſeed is ſhook out into the baſkets. 
WORMWOOD. A medicinal! herb among phyſicians, 
called abynthium. f | 
WORSTED, or W/ol/ted, in matters of commerce and 
manufacture, is a kind of woollen thread. See Wool. 
Worſted is properly a thread ſpun of wool that has been 
combed, and in the ſpinning is twiſted harder than ordi- 
nary : which is chiefly uſed to be knit, or wove into 
ſtockings, caps, gloves, or the like, 
The name worſted is ſuppoſed to be borrowed from a 
town of that name in Norfolk, remarkable for fine ſpin- 
ning: and they who write it Woolſted, do it on ſuppoſition 
of the word's being formed from wool, the matter of this 
thread. 
WOVEN. Any thing that is manufactured by a weaver. 
WOULD, or Weld, among dyers, See Weld, 
WOULDING. A ſea term, for the winding of ropes, 
firſt round about the yard, or maſt of a ſhip, after it has 
been ſtrengthned by ſome piece of timber nailed thereto. 
WRECK, or Sea-wreck, in natural hiſtory, a kind of herb 
growing in the ſea, upon rocks, which the waves tear 
off and caſt upon the ſhore, In ſome places it is uſed to 
manure the ground: in Normandy, and other parts, they 
burn it ; producing a kind of ſoda of the aſhes, which they 
uſe in the making of common green glaſs, to promote the 
fuſion or vitrification of the other materials. See Glaſs. 
WRECK, called alſo Ship=-wreck, or Ship -wrack, in law, is 
when a ſhip periſhes in the ſea, and no man eſcapes alive 
out of it. , 
In ſeveral charters and old writings, it appears that wreck 
anciently, not only comprehended goods which came 
from a periſhing ſhip ; but whatever elſe the ſea caſt upon 
land; whether it were precious ſtones, fiſhes, ſea-weed, 
or the like. | 4 | | 
Or wreck is, where a ſhip is broke to pieces, or loſt on 
the ſea; ſignifying in the Engliſh Jaw, ſuch goods, as, 
after a ſhipwreck, are caſt upon the land by the ſea, and 
left there within ſome county; for they are not wrecks 
ſo long as they remain at ſea, in the juriſdiction of the 
admiralty. n 
It is obſerved, in matters of wreck, that there is a kind 
of contract between the perſons who have loſt their goods 
by ſuch misfortune, and the perſons upon whoſe lands the 
goods and merchandiſe are driven, that the ſame be re- 
ſtored to them, or thoſe that claim under them: there- 
fore, by the civil law, no man is to meddle with ſuch 
goods as are wrecked, nor are they to be ſeiſed by the 
king, or any other, by virtue of his grant or royal privi- 
lege; for ſuch goods, being caſt on land, and recovered 
out of the ſea, remain till his who was the firſt owner 
thereof, and are to go to him or his ſucceſſor ; or if it is 


proved that any thing is ſtolen out of the wreck, the 


takers are to be deemed robbers. 

Here we find what is worthy to be followed and imitated 
in all trading countries; and the reaſon why theſe laws 
were ſo ſtrictly declared by the Romans, was becauſe, by 
the Rhodian law, if any ſhip had become wreck, though 
all the perſons were ſaved and alive, yet the ſhip and 
goods became ſeiſable by the lords: but this being a bar- 
barous and inhuman cuſtom, it was afterwards repealed 
and abrogated by the emperors. The ſame iniquitous 
cuſtom was alſo firſt aboliſhed in England by the naval 
Jaws of Oleron, which provided in ſuch misfortune, that 


if the merchant or mariners, or any of them come ſafe to 


land, it was not to be accounted wreck. | 


\ 


And the emperor Conſtantine the great ſays, if any ſhip, 


at any time, by any ſhipwreck, þ driven to the ſhore, 
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the ſafety of a ſhip or veſſel arriving at an 


WR E 
or touch at atiy land, let the owner have it 8 
my exchequer meddle with it; for what right 4 fo 
the calamity of another man, that I ſhould _ Uin 


in in ſuch a, miſerable caſe ? © alter 
y the laws of Oleron, a proper reg 


» and | 


ulation was made for 


making in towards a port or harbour, if ſhe ſet . fag 
7 


or give any other ſign to have a pilot come 

boat to tow her into the ee the wind pho 2 a 
contrary ; reciting, that it was the cauſe of bg Ty 

ſonable and accurſed cuftom in ſome places, that the the 
or fourth part of the ſhips that are loſt and become char wy 
ſhall accrue to the lord of the place where ſuch 2 
ſualties happen; as alſo the like proportion to 1 
ſavers, and only the remainder to the merchant og 4 
and mariners : therefore, the perſons agreeing for th 2 
lotage of the ſaid veſſel, to ingratiate themſelves 1 
their lords, and gain a part of the ſhip and ladine * 

faithleſs and treacherous villains, ſometimes even wit. © 


and out of deſign to ruin ſhip and goods, 1 db 


her upon the rocks; and then, feigning to aid and ki 


the diſtreſſed mariners, are the firſt in pulling the ſi to 
pieces, purloining and carrying away the lading ther-of 
contrary to all law and reaſon ; and afterwards, that they 
may be the more welcome to the lord, with all ſpeed 
poſt to his houſe with the ſaid narrative of this — | 
diſaſter ; whereupon the ſaid lord, with his retinue, 20. 
pearing at the place, take their ſhare, the ſavers theirs 
and what remains the merchant and mariners may have, 
Now ſeeeing all this is againſt the law of God, it is here- 
by ordained, that the ſaid lord of the place and falvers 
and all others that take away any of the ſaid goods, ſhall 
be excommunicated, and puniſhed as thieves and robbers: 
but the falſe and treacherous pilots, ſhall be condemned 
to ſuffer a moſt rigorous and unmerciful death; and high 
gibbets ſhall be erected for them in the ſame place, or 2 
near as may be, where they guided and brought any 


ſhip to ruin as aforeſaid, and thereon they ſhall with 


ſhame and ignominy end their days; which gibbets are 
to abide and remain to ſucceeding time on that place, as 
a caution to other ſhips that ſhall afterwards fail thereby. 
And if the lord of any place be ſo barbarous, as not only 
to permit ſuch inhuman people, but alfo to maintain and 
aſſiſt them in ſuch villanies, that he may have a ſhare in 
ſuch wrecks, the ſaid lord ſhall be apprehended, and all his 
goods confiſcated and fold, in order to make reſtitution 


to ſuch as of right it appertains ; and himſelf ſhall be 


faſtened to a poſt or ſtake, in the midſt of his own man- 
ſion-houſe, which being fired at the four corners thereof, 
all ſhall be burnt together ; and the walls ſhall be demo- 
liſhed, the tones pulled down, and the place converted 
into a market-place, for the ſale only of hogs and {wine 
to all poſterity. | | 

Theſe two articles of the laws of Oleron are here inſerted 
at length, on account of the great and juſt ſpirit of them; 
and this barbarity is now rarely uſed in any nation il 
Europe, unleſs it is againſt the enemies of the ſlate, infi- 
dels, or pirates: but that which the common people 
practiſe upon the Engliſh coaſts, when a ſhip is unfottu- 
nately driven to land, before any afliſtance comes, 1s (09 
much like it, and ought to be made a capital offence. 
And by the ſame laws, if any ſhip ſailing to and fro, and 
coaſting the ſeas, as well in the way of merchandiſe, 3 
otherwiſe, happen by misfortune, through the badnels 0 
the weather to ſtrike againſt any rocks, whereby ſhe 15:0 
broken that ſhe periſhes upon that coaſt or country ; 
the maſter, mariners, merchants, or any of thoſe 
eſcape, and come ſafe to land; in this caſe the ans 
that place or country, where ſuch misfortune _— 
ſhall not hinder or oppoſe ſuch that have fo eſcape Ing 
them to whom the ſaid ſhip or veſſel and her bay 
long, in uſing their utmoſt endeavours for preſerv? - 
of as much thereof as may poſlibly be ſaved: but, on * 


contrary, ſhall be aiding and aſſiſting to fo - f 
mariners or merchants, in ſaving their ſſipwrecked 89 1 , 
and that without the leaſt embezzlement, of taking 1 
part thereof from the right owners: and in ang 
act contrary hereunto, or take any part of the ſald 


| : jo wrecked Pere 
from the diſtreſſed, ruined, and undone ſhipwrecs jt 
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ſons, againſt their wills, except for ſalvage as juſtice ſhall 
appoint, they ſhall receive the puniſhment of thieves, if 
edy reſtitution is not made by them ; nor ſhall any 
cuſtom protect them againſt the penalties in the twenty- 
Gxth article of the laws. | LE 
And where a ſhip, or other veſſel, entering into harbour, 
happens to be broken and periſh, and the maſter and ma- 
riners which were on board her be all drowned ; if the 
dods belonging to the ſhip be driven afhore, or remain 
Laing on the ſea, without being ſought after by the 
owners thereof, they being ignorant of the ſad diſaſter ; 
in this lamentable caſe, the lord of that country ought to 
ſend perſons to ſave the ſaid goods, which he ſhall put 
into ſafe cuſtody, and give notice thereof to the relations 
of the deceaſed perſons, and ſhall out of the goods ſatisfy 
for ſaving them, according to the hazards run, and the 
pains therein taken, and then the remainder muſt be ſe- 
cured and kept for one year or more: and if in that time 
they, to whom the ſaid goods appertain, do not appear and 
make their claims thereto, the ſaid year being fully ex- 
pired, the lord may publickly fell and diſpoſe thereof to 
ſuch perſons as will give moſt for the ſame ; and the 
money ariſing from ſuch ſale he ſhall give among the 
poot, and to other charitable uſes :* but if he aſſumes the 
ſaid goods, in the whole or in part to himſelf, he ſhall in- 
cur the pains and penalties aforeſaid, unleſs he make ſa- 
tisfaction. 
There are ſeveral other excellent proviſions in the laws 
of Oleron, to ſecure ſhipwrecked goods to the diſtreſſed 
owners. By other ſea laws and ordinances, if any 
man ſhall prevent aſſiſtance to ſhipwrecked perſons, he 
ſhall be puniſhed as a murderer : and the like puniſhment 
has been ordained for thoſe who ſhall, by treachery, put 
forth any light, with intention to ſubject them to danger 
or ſhipwreck ; whence it is that fiſhermen are forbidden to 
fiſh with lights in the night. By the laws of France, ſuch 
as, during the night, light falſe fires upon the ſhore in 
dangerous places, to decoy thither, and occaſion the loſs 
of ſhips, ſhall be put to death, and their bodies hung 
upon a maſt, which ſhall be ſet up on the place where 
the fires were made. | 
By the Rhodian laws, if a ſhip and goods periſh in the ſea, 
and the owners abandon her, ſo that ſhe becomes a mere 
derelict; in ſuch caſe, the firſt perſon that takes poſſeſſion 
of her, and recovers any part of her lading, gains a pro- 
perty therein by the laws of natioas. And where any 
ſuch wreck happens, by any fault or negligence in the 
maſter or mariners, the maſter muſt make good the loſs : 
but if the ſame was occaſioned by the act of God, or 
done to avoid an enemy, or pirate, there he ſhall be ex- 
cuſed. The maſter, &c. ſhall ſuſtain the damage, where 
he or any of his mariners lie aſhore, and the ſhip periſhes 
during their abſence, whether by night or by day, &c. 
By the French laws, all ſhips and perſons belonging to them 
that ſhall be caſt aſhore by tempeſt, or otherwiſe, upon the 
coalts of that kingdom, and every thing that has eſcaped 


the king: and all ſubjects are enjoined, not only to do 
their utmoſt endeavours to ſuccour all perſons in danger of 
ſhipwreck ; but alſo, till. the arrival of the officers of the 
2. to ſave the ſhipwrecked goods, and prevent 
| 1 being rifled, under pain of being anſwerable for all 
= N and damages, of which they ſhall not be excuſed, 
" out producing thoſe that are guilty : and ſuch as make 
* y —_— upon the lives or goods of ſhipwrecked per- 
-_a all be puniſhed with death; without any poſhbi- 
ty of a pardon. 


— times, all wrecks in England belonged to the 
E a and where a ſhip periſhes at ſea, and no man 
aped, et nx out of it, the wrecked goods being brought to 
ding be. kin 5 the waves, by tbe common law belong to the 
ſervation 8 by his prerogative, or to the lord of the manor: 
t, on * 4 4 ſtatute de prerogativa regis, 1 7 Edw. II. ordains, 
diſtreſs OS king ſhall have wreck of the ſea, whales and 
d goods dat th urgeons taken in the ſea, and elſewhere, through- 
king 1 * 1 realm, except in places privileged. But it was 
any = 6 = uſual to ſeize wrecks as forfeited to the king, 
aid goods When no owner could be found ; for in ſuch caſe it 


. Wu 
cked = ut of conſequence belong to him, as lord of the narrow 


'pwreck, is declared to be taken into the protection of 
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ſeas, which he is obliged to ſcower of pirates, &c. and 


the product of wrecks was ordained to contribute to the 


charge. 

And by the ſtatute of 3d Edw. I. cap. 4. called the ſta- 
tute of Weſtminſter the firſt, it is enacted, that where a 
man, dog, or cat, eſcapes alive out of the ſhip, neither 
the ſhip nor any thing therein ſhall be adjudged a wreck ; 


but the goods ſhall be ſaved and kept by the ſheriff, co- 


roners, or king's bailiffs, and delivered to the inhabitants 
of the town where they are found ; ſo that if any perſon, 
within a year and a day, ſue or apply for thoſe goods, 
and prove that they were his property at the time of the 
ſhipwreck, they ſhall be reſtored to him without delay : 
but if not, then they ſhall be ſeized by the ſaid ſheriffs, 
coroners, or bailiffs, for the king's uſe, and ſhall be de- 


livered to the inhabitants of the town or place, who ſhall 


anſwer before the juſtices for the wreck belonging to the 
king. Alſo, where the wreck belongs to another, he 
ſhall have the fame in like manner ; and if any one be 
convicted to have done otherwiſe, he ſhall ſuffer impriſon- 
ment, make fine to the king, and likewiſe yield damages : 
and bailifts to lords acting contrary, ſhall anſwer for it, if 
they have wherewith to do it; and if they have not, the 
lord ſhall deliver his bailiff's body to the king to be anſ- 
werable. | 
The owners claiming a wreck, muſt make ſufficient 
proof of their title within the- year and day ; and they 
are to do it by their marks or cockets, by the cuſtom- 
houſe books, or the teſtimony of reputable men; and if 
the wreck be taken by the king, or ſeized by perſons 
having no authority, the owner may have a commiſſion 
to inquire, and hear and determine it by the caths of 
twelve men; or he may bring an action t law, and make 
his proof by verdict. The year and day ſhail be ac- 
counted from the ſeiſure; and if the owner of the goods 
dies within the year, his executors or adminiſtrators may 
make proof: and when ſuch goods wrecked are periſh- 
able, the ſheriff may ſell them within the year, and the 
ſale ſhall be good ; but he muſt diſpoſe of them to the 
beſt advantage, and account with the owners. 
If a ſhip is ready to fink at ſea, and all the men therein, 
for preſervation of their lives, quit the ſhip, and aſter- 
wards ſhe periſhes; if any of the men are ſaved, the 
goods ſhall not be loſt. A ſhip on the fea was chaſed by 
an enemy; the men in it, for the ſecurity of their lives, 
quitted the ſhip, which was taken by the enemy, and 
ſpoiled of her goods and tackle, and then turned to fea : 
after this, by ſtreſs of weather ſhe was caſt on land, 
where it happened her men ſafely arrived: it was re- 
ſolved that the ſhip was no wreck by the law of England. 
Where goods are wrecked on ſhore, and the lord having 
power takes them, he ſhall not pay cuſtom, neither by 
the common law, nor by the ſtatute law; for, at the 
common law, ſhipwrecked goods could not be charged 
- with cuſtoms, by reaſon the wreck was wholly the king's, 
and he could not have a cultom of what was all his own: 
and wines, or other goods, coming or brought into the 
kingdom by wreck, are not imported by any body, but 
by the wind and ſea; nor can ſuch wrecked goods ſo 
caſt aſhore, be ſaid to be brought into the kingdom as 
merchandiſe, for ſale. 
If a man has a grant of wreck, and goods are wrecked 
his lands, and another take.s them away before ſei- 
zure, he ſhall have an action of treſpaſs, &c. to recover 
them; and before they are ſeized, there is no property 


2 to make it felony. 1 Hawk. 94. In caſe a per- 


n loſes his goods at ſea, by piracy or tempeſt, and not 
by wreck ; if they afterwards come to land, and he can 
make proof that they are his goods, they are to be reſtored 
by the king's officers, or the lords there. 

Flotſam, jetſam, and lagan, are in general, goods on or 
in the ſea, and belong to the king, who by charter 
has granted them to the lord admiral. In particular, 
flotſam, is when a ſhip is ſunk or otherwiſe caſt away, 
and the goods float upon the ſea. Jetſam, is where the 
ſhip is in danger of ſinking, and for lightening the ſhip, 
the goods are thrown into the fea ; but notwithanding 
the ſhip periſhes. Lagan, is when heavy goods that ſink 
are caſt into the ſea, before the periſhing of the ſhip ; 
| | 10 8 „F 
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and the maſter and mariners, that they may find and 
have them again, faſten a buoy cork, or other ſea mark 
to them, whereby they may be more eaſily directed to 
the place where they lie, if they ſhall be in a condition to 
retake them. 

A man may have flotſam and jetſam by the king's grant, 
and may have lagan, within. the high and low water 
mark, by preſcription, as it appears in the weſt country, 
where the lords of manors preſcribe to have wreck in 
the ſea ſo far as they can ſee a humber barrel, And by 
the grant of wreck will paſs flotſam, jetſam, and lagan, 
when they are caſt upon land; for then they are a wreck, 
and belong to the lord entitled to the ſame. But if they 
are not caſt on the land, the admiral has the juriſdiction, 
and ſhall have them; for they cannot be ſaid to be a 
wreck. 


The king, or admiral, ſhall have flotſam, jetſam, and 


lagan, when the ſhip periſhes, and when the owners of 


the goods are not known ; but if the ſhip does not periſh 
it is otherwiſe. Aud it is held, that where the proprietors 
of the goods may be known they have a year and a day 
to claim flotſam. | 
The ſtatute of 12th Anne, cap. 18. has ordained, that th 
ſheriffs and juſtices of peace of every county, or of a city 
or town, and all mayors, bailiffs, and other head officers 
of corporations and purt-towns near adjoining to the ſea ; 
and all conſtables, tithingmen, and officers of the cuſtoms 
in all ſuch places, upon application to them made on be- 
half of any commander of a ſhip in danger of being ſtranded 
or run on ſhore, ſhall command the conſtables near the 
ſea-coaſt, where ſuch ſhip ſhall be in danger, to call to- 
gether as many men as ſhall be neceſſary, to the aſſiſtance 
and for the preſervation of ſuch ſhip ; and if there ſhall 
be any ſhips of war, or other ſhips lying at anchor near 
the place, the officers of the cuſtoms, and conſtables, &c. 
are to require the aſſiſtance of the ſuperior officers, by 
their boats, and what hands they can ſpare : and if ſuch 
officers ſhall refuſe or neglect to aſſiſt, they ſhall be liable 
to the penalty of 100 |. to be recovered by the chief of- 
ficer of the ſhip in diſtreſs. 5 

No perſons ſhall enter into ſuch ſhips in diſtreſs, without 
leave from the commander, or a conſtable, &c. And 
the maſters and conſtables may by force repel perſons, 


But this act ſhall not extend to deprive t 
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who ſhall preſs on board the faid ſhips without leave: 

if any goods are carried off from any ſuch ſhip, and f and 
on any peiſon, if they are not delivered to the . 
demand, ſuch ꝓerſon ſhall pay treble the value 3 on 
goods, recoverable by the owner in an action at = 
Alſo if any officer of the cuſtoms, or his deputy 2 
the truſt repoſed in him by this act, and ſhall be 22 
thereof, he ſhall forfeit treble damages to the party prie ed 
and be incapable of any employment in the cuſtoms Ved, 
If any perſon make holes in the bottom, fide, or in 

part of a ſhip, or ſteal any pump, or do any thing — 
ing to the loſs of the ſhip, he ſhall be guilty of felo : 
And, by this ſtatute, ſhips and goods are to be preferych 
for the benefit of the owners, paying the ſalvage, "a 


he crown, or an 
wreck or goods 


wrecked marinets: they are not ſufficiently reſtridive on 
the reſpective counties, hundreds, and pariſhes, which 


may be done in the ſame manner 3s the proviſions againſt 


highway robbers ; and, in ſuch ſimilar circumſtances, fi- 
milar methods ought to be taken, if they have any ap- 
pearance of prevention or redreſs: neither are they pro- 
perly penal, ſo as to deter theſe rapacious invaders of 
property from plundering the cargo, and murdering the 


mariners; which, there is reaſon to apprehend, is too 
frequently the caſe. 


WRIT «f aſſiſtance, that iſſuing out of the exchequer, to 


authoriſe ſome perſons to take a conſtable, or other pub- 


lic officer; to ſeize goods or merchandiſe prohibited, or 
.uncuſtomed. | 


WRITER of the talliet. An officer of the exchequer, who 


is elerk to the auditor of the receipt, and writes upon the 
tallies the whole letters of the tellers bills. 


WYCH houſe, A houſe wherein ſalt is boiled. See Sal. 
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ACA. A port-town of Sicily, in the province 
of Mazara, ſituated in 13 deg. of E. lon. 
and 37 deg. 37 min. of N. lat. 40 miles 8. 
of Palermo. 

XALISCO. A city of Mexico, in America, 
ſituated in 110 deg. of W. lon. and 22 deg. 20 min, of 
N. lat. near the Pacific ocean. 

XAN, is a term in ſome parts of the Ottoman empire, for 
what is elſewhere called caravanſera. 

XYARAFFES, is a term at Goa, and in all the towns of 
trade on the Malabar-coaſt of India, for a kind of brokers, 
who, for a ſmall profit, examine the ſilver coins, eſpe- 


cially the pardaos xeraphins, current in trade, of which 
the greateſt part are ſpurious and ſophiſticated. 


in the corners of ſtreets, and are ſo experienced in the 
knowledge of theſe pardaos, that, without weighing them, 
without uſing the touch-ſtone, or even without ringing 
them as in Europe, but only by the touch, and in count- 
ing them, they diſtinguiſh a falſe piece among a thouſand ; 
which no European, not even the Dutch, could ever 
do, tho' they handle and turn them a thouſand times 
over, 

Beſides this employment of the xaraffes, they change 
wonies, and furaiſh merchants with the coins they have 


X. 


 RyLo-balſamum. 


Theſe xaraffes are Indian chriſtians, who poſt themſelves | 


* 
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an occaſion for, contenting themſelves for all profits with 
a few tin baſarucos, 3 of which are worth 2 Portugueſe 
rees; 50 rees being worth about 344. ſterling. 

There are alſo ſome of thoſe xaraffes at Conſtantinople, 
Cairo, and other towns of trade in Turky. 

XOLLO. See Philippines. 

XUKAR. A river of Spain, which riſes in New Caſtile, 
and having run S. E. through that province, turns due 
E. and crofling the province of Valencia, falls into the 
Mediterranean, 20 miles S. of the city of Valencia. 

XYLO-alz, in medicine, the lignum aloes; called alſo 
agallochum. See Aloes. 

A name which naturaliſts give to the 

wood of the tree that yields the precious gum known by 
the balm of Gilead, or balſam of Mecca. 
There are branches of this tree brought from Cairo; 
being very ſtreight, unequal, and full of knots; their 
bark reddiſh without, and greeniſh within. "The wood 
is whitiſh, and full of pith; and when broke yields an 
agreeable ſmell, reſembling that of the balm ; being re- 
puted good to ſtrengthen the brain and ſtomach ; as alſo 
to expel poiſon. But, as it is ſcarce, yellow ſaunders, or 
aloes-wood, is often ſubſtituted for it by apothecaries. 

XYSTOS. A precious ſtone brought from India, of the 
jaſper kind. See Zaſper, 
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Engliſh, furniſhed with maſts and fails, fit to 
go to ſea 3 and commodiouſly adorned within - 
Fe and without, for the accommodation of 
ftate paſſengers; having one deck, carrying 
from 4 to 12 guns, with from 20 to 40 men; being of 
burthen from 30 to 160 ton. They draw little water, 
and are uſed for expedition, or making ſhort trips : 
their make and form being various. 
There are about ſeven or eight yachts belonging to his 
Britannic Majeſty ; and ſeveral of the nobility alſo have 
their yachts: but in Ireland there is only one yacht, 
which generally fails from Dublin to Parkgate with ftate 
paſſengers, or other perſons of diſtinktion. 
The Dutch have alſo yachts, but not ſo prepared to live 
at ſea; being chiefly uſed for failing on rivers and canals. 
YARD. A long meaſure in England and Spain; ufed 
to meaſure cloth, filks, and ſtuffs. See Meaſure. 
The Engliſh yard contains three feet, and was firſt ſettled 
by Henry I. from the length of his own arm ; being juſt 
h TED of the Paris ell; fo that nine yards make ſeven 
ells. 
Yards are converted into ells Flemiſh by adding a third 
part; into ells Engliſh by ſubtraQting a fifth part; or, 
multiplying by 8, and caſting off the right-band figure. 
Ells ate converted into yards by adding a fourth. To 
turn ells Flemiſh into yards, ſubtraR one quarter. The 
Spaniſh vara, or yard, chiefly uſed at Sevil, is in ſome 
places called barra, containing 4Z of the Paris ell; ſo that 
17 ells make 24 Spaniſh yards. | 
YARDS, or Sail-yards of a ſhip, are long pieces of timber, 
tapering at each end, fitted acroſs the ſeveral maſts, to 
carry the fails, which are faſtened to the yards at the 
heads, ſo as to be hoiſted up and let down together with 
them, with ropes called halliards. 
The main-yard is that of the main-maſt ; the mizen 
yard, and bolt-ſprit-yard, are thofe of the mizen and 
bolt-ſprit. 
There are ſeveral phraſes and words of command relating 
to the yard; as, brace the yard, which ſignifies to traverſe 
aft the yard- arm, whoſe brace is haled; ſo that to tra- 


verſe the yard is the ſame as to ſay brace it al. Square 


the yard, is as much as to ſay, ſee that it hangs right a- 
croſs the ſhip, and one yard-arm not traverſed more than 
the other. Top the vards, that is, make them hang even. 

YaRD-arm, is that haf of the yard which is on either fide 
the maſt, when it lics athwart the ſhip. | 

YaRDs alſo Jenote plz {> belonging to the Britiſh nayy, 
22 the ſhips of war arc lai$- up in harbour. See 

avy. , 5 
The king's yards ae Chatham, Deptford, Woolwich, 

. Portſmouth, Sheerneſs, Plymouth, and Harwich ; each 
of which is provided with ſeveral docks, wharfs, launches, 
and graving places, for the building, repairing and cleanſ- 
ing his Majeſty's ſhips. 

In theſe yards are lodged great quantities of timber, planks, 
anchors, and the like: here are alſo ſtorehouſes, where- 
in are reſerved great quantities of cables, rigging, ſails, 
and blocks, In theſe ſeveral yards are likewife rope- 
yards, wherein all forts of cordage are made. 

YARE, among failors, implies as much as nimble, ready, 
quick, or expeditious. Hence, to be yare at the helm, as 
ſome ſay, ſignifies to ſet a freſh man at the helm. 

ARE. A river of Norfolk, which runs from W. to E. 


ACHT, or'Yatcht a kind of veſſel uſed by the 


YEL 
through that county, paſſing by Norwi 

ſe into the German fa at \ vos. Moc 4 _ and falling 
A | U TH . bor and rt-to \ 
fituated on the 3 at be er — So = 

Fare, lying in 2 deg. of E. Ion. and 52 deg. 45 tage 
N. lat. 20 miles E. of Norwich. | 

YARMOUTH, is alſo a town of the Iſle of Wight in Ham 
ſhire, ſituated on the N. W. coaſt of the iſland, uy, 
creek, the entrance of which is about a mile below the 
town. 

YARN. Any fort of wool ſpun into thread: though · t 
commonly means a coarſe ſort, whoſe thread is y 
large, and uſed to knit ſtockings, gloves, caps, and ſuch 
things, for the poorer ſort of people; the finer ſort being 
called worſted. See Werſted, and cl. 

Rope-YARN. See Rope. 

YARRINGLES, or Yarringle-blades. A kind of reel, or 
inſtrument, with which hanks of yarn are wound on to 
clues or balls. 

YATCH. See Yacht. | 

YAWL. A large boat, or ſmall veſſel, which ſhips cim 
to ſea, to ſend on ſhore, as occaſion and buſineſs require, 

YAWS, in the ſea-language. A ſhip is ſaid to make yaw 
when, thro” the fault of him at the helm, ſhe is not kept 
ſteady in her courſe, but makes angles in and out. To 
prevent this the conner cries to him at the helm, fd, 
feady. : 

YCHITZEE. A medicinal drug found in China; being 
ſo much eſteemed by the Japaneſe, who purchaſe it 
at Canton, that it produces a profit of more than 6co 
per cent, 

YEAR. That ſpace of time which the ſun is ſuppoſed to 
take up in his paſſage thro” the ſeveral ſigns of the Zodut; 
which conſiſts of 12 unequal kalendar months, contait- 
ing 365 days, and once in 4 years 366. See Stil. 


YEARLING. A beaſt of about a year old; particulaly 


ſpoken of young cattle. 
YEAST. See Yer. 
YELLOW. A bright colour, reflecting the moſt light 
of any, ' after white, | 
There are many yellow ſubſtances which become white 
upon wetting and drying them again ſeveral times in the 
ſun ; particularly hair, wax, and linen cloth. 
The ſame bodies, if they are already white, and con- 
tinue a long time in the air, without being wetted, fur 
2 
aper and ivory applied near the fire, become ſucceſſreh 
yellow, red, and black. Silk, when turned yellow, 5 
whitened again with the fumes of ſulphur. 


' YzLLow, in dying, is one of the five ſimple ot mothes 


colours. See Colour, and Dying. , 
For the fineſt yellows, they firſt boil the cloth, cf ſtu 
in allum, and pot -· aſnes; then give the colour with t 
weld, or would. del 
Turmeric likewiſe gives a good yellow, tho not the belt. 
There is alſo an Indian wood that gives the yell ** 
lour bordering upon gold. A fourth ſort of yellow 
made with ſavory ; but this is inferior to them all. od 
Greens are uſually made of yellow and blue mixes. 
With yellow, madder- red, and goats hair * 0 
madder, are made the golden yellow, aurora, Pan A 
carate, iſabella, and chameis-colour 3 which are © 

or ſhades of yellow, 


Painter 


3 


2 


15 


b 
| d enamellers make their yellow of maſſicat, 

= born raiſed by the fire; or, with yellow ochre. 
Timners and illuminers make it with ſaffron, French- 
berries, and orcanctte. 

vellow- honey. See Honey. / 
sT. or Barm. A head, or ſcum, rifing upon beer or 

F le, while working or ſermenting in the vat; which is 
ar for a leaven, or ferment, in the baking of bread ; 
' ſerving to ſwell, or puff it up very conſiderably in a 
little time, and to make it much lighter, ſofter, and 
more delicate ; but when there is too much of it, the 
bread is apt to be bitter. : 3 
The uſe of yeſt in bread is but of late ſtanding in Eng- 
land; it not being above a century ſince the avarice of 
the bakers firſt introduced it; and then it was only done 
br ſtealth, tho” Pliny affirms it was uſed by the ancient 
abet of medicine of Paris, by a decree of the 24th 
of March 1688, folemnly maintained it noxious to the 
health of the people; yet could not prevent its progreſs. 

VERKER, in the exciſc-office, is a perſon who examines 
the officers books. 


and runs N. through Nivergois and Champagne; then, 
affiag by Auxerre and Sens, falls into the river Seyne at 
* ſur Vonne. 


Na- YORK city, is the capital of the province of New 


ch 


aſe it 


NE. A river of France, which riſes in Burgundy, 


YUN 


York, in North America, ſituated in 72 deg. 30 min, 
of W. lon. and 41 deg. of N. lat. on an iſland in the 
mouth of Hudſon's river. See Britiſb America. 
YOUNKERS, among ſailors, are younger ſailors, other- 
wiſe called fore-maſt-men ; whoſe buſineſs is to take in 
the top- ſails, furl the ſails, and fling the yards, 
*YQUE TAYA, in natural hiſtory, a plant in Brazil, long 
uſed as a medicine in that country z and lately diſcovered 
to the Europeans by a French ſurgeon. 
It has been ſince found in France, where it has been 
cultivated, and examined by M. Marchant, appearing 
to be a kind of ſcrophulary or bloud-nettle. 
It bas this remarkable property, that it takes away from 
ſenna all its ill taſte and ſaie!l ; which property of cor- 
recting the infuſion of ſenna, was unknown in the ſcrag, 
phulary. | HE GR: 
To uſe this plant, it muſt be dried 10 or 12 days ſhthe 
ſhade, and afterwards expoſed to the ſun till quite dry. 
YVICA. A Spavith iſland, the leaſt of the Balcares, lying 
in the Mediterranean, between the province of Valencia 
in Spain, and the iſland of Majorca, in 1 deg. of E. lon. 
and 39 deg. of N. lat, being about 30 miles long, and 24 
broad, It is a mountainous barreti country; but pro- 
duces great quantities of ſalt, 
YUNE. A liquid meaſure uſed at Wirtemberg; 16 of 
* make che awm, or I-7thof an Engliſh ton. See 
rom. | | 
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AARA, or Sarra. One of che diviſions of Afri- 
ca, ſituated under the tropic of Capricorn; 
bounded by Bildulgerid on the north; by the 
unknown parts of Africa on the eaſt; by Ni- 
" gritia, or Negroland, on the fouth.z, and by 
the Atlantic ocean on the welt. It is a barren deſart, as 
the name ſignifies; and ſo deſtitute of water, that the 
caravans of camels, which paſs over it from Moroeco to 
trafic with Negroland; are half loaded with water and 
roviſions. As it produces ſcarce any thing, to ſuſtain 
fe, there are no towns in it; but a ſort of people like 
the Arabs, who live in tents; and, being acquainted with 
the few ſprings there are, wander from one part of the 
country to the other, as they expect to meet with water 
and food for their cattle. hey are not black, but of an 
olive complexion z their language is Arabic; their re- 
ligion Mahometaniſm ; and they are ſuppoſed to be the 
deſcendants of thoſe Arabs.who ſubdued Africa ſoon after 
the death of their prophet Mahomet. 
ZABAC /ea. See Mens Palus. 
ZAEJIES. 
half of the mamoudi, or 4 d. ſterling, 


ZAFFER, . Zafara, or Safree. A mineral brought 

from the Eaſt Indies, particularly from Surat ; of which 
there are two ſorts, the fine and the common ; the for- 
mer is in a blueiſh cineritious one ; and the latter is 
in a grey powder, like aſhes. 


It is much uſed in enamelling, as alſo in the making of 


gar and porcelain, to give a blue colour. 


Laffer is now thought to be of ſuch uſe in England, that 


the ſociety for the encouragement of arts, manufaQures, 
and commetce, whoſe office is in Craig's court, Charing- 
croſs, promiſed a premium, on the 10th of July 1755, 
of 301. for making the moſt and beſt zaffer and ſmalt 
from Engliſh cobalt, not leſs than 5 Ib. weight of zafter, 
and I5 Ib. of ſmalt, to be produced on or before the 2d 
Wedneſday in January 1756, with ſatisfactory certificates. 
ZAFREN, Any thing of a yellow colour; but chiefly 
applied to the plant called ſaffron. See Saffron. 

ZAIN. A ſort of mineral, ranked among half metals. 
See Zinck, 

ZANQUEBAR, or Zanguchar, is a country on the Eaſt 
coalt of Africa, ſituated in the ſouthern latitude, 
between the equator and the tropic of Capricorn ; 
being bounded by the country of Anian on the north ; 
by the Indian ocean on the eaſt; by Caffraria on the 
ſouth; and by the unknown parts of Africa on the welt ; 
comprehending the provinces of Madagaſcar, Melinda, 
Quiloa, Mozambique, and Sofala. 

The Portugueſe have ſeveral colonies and ſettlements along 
this coaſt; where they pretend to have made a great 
many prultlytes to Chriftianity among the Negroes, and 
claim a kind of dominion over the petty princes of the 
country. They trade with the natives for gold, ſlaves, 
ivory, oftrich feathers, wax, gum, grain, civet, amber- 
greaſe, aloes, ſenna, and other drugs: beſides which, 


the country produces rice, ſugar, and ſuch fruits as are 


uſually found between the tropics. _ 

Melinda is the capital city of all the Portugueſe ſettle- 
ments; being fituated in 39 deg. of E. lon. and 3 deg. 
of S. lat. on the Indian ocean, 70 miles N. of Momba- 
zu. It is a large populous city; having 17 churches, and 
9 convents; with ſevetal warehouſes, It has a good 
harbour, defended by a citadel ; and the city, with the 
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Tittle ian#onwhich it ſtands, is (aid to conta 
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A (mall ſilver coin current in Perſia ; being the 
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ans, and th 
reſt Negroes, who have. a. king and a — and the 


N : 1 : 
oven; but all in ſome ſubjection to the Portugueſ their 


inhabitants; of whom'a great part are Chrigi 
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he amougt 
ed between 


gold mines of Sofala produce annually to 
of about 1,300,000 |, ſterling ; which is divid 
the Portugueſe and the Arabians. 


ZANTE. An ifland,of the Mediterranean, ſituated in 21 


deg, 30 min. of E. Ion. and 37 deg, 50 min. of N. . 


12 miles W. of the Morea, and 14 S. of Ceptutoniz; 


being 12 miles long, and 24 broad. It is very confidershte 
on account of the little grapes which it produces, calleg. 
currants, or corinths ; moſt of the countries of Luicpe 
being ſupplied with them from tbis iſland, which is fab. 
ject to the Venetians, though moſt of the natives ws 
Greeks. See Venice, under /taly, 


ZARA. A city of Dalmatia, ſituated in 17 deg. of E. lu. 


and 44 deg. of N. lat. on the gulph of Venice, (o mit 
N. W. of Spalatto; ſurrounded by the ſea, and fubjct 
to Venice, 


ZATOU. A meaſure for rice, uſed by the natives of de 


iſland of Madagaſcar, containing about 50 Ib. 1voirdupi, 


ZEALAND, or Zeland, The chief of the Daniſh iſlind, 


ſituated at the entrance of the Baltic ez ; being zbout 
aco miles in circumference ; and having upon it the city 
of Copenhagen, which is the capits] of Denmark, Ser 
Denmark. 


| ZEALAND, is alſo one of the ſeven United Province, 
_ conſiſting of eight iſlands, that lie at the mouth of the 


Scheld; the chief of which is W alcheren, whereon the 
city of Middleburg is ſituated. See Un: Provinces. 


ZEDOARY. A medicinal root, belonging to a put 


growing in the Eaft Indies, whoſe Jeaves arc like thoſe 
of ginger, only longer and broader; being of an ab- 
colour, with an aromatic bitteriſh taſte, and is ane 
in the claſs of cephalics: but it is alſo reckoned by many 
among the alexipharmics, and is even ſaid to prevent at 
fections, by holding it only in the mouth. | 
It is alſo preſc:ibed among ſtomachics, on account of 
agreeable bitter; and, for its ſpicy warmth, „ recount 
mended in cholics, hyſterical affections, and 1vt p19 
moting the menſes. 


ZENITH, in aftronomy, the vertical point; ct 2 polu. 


the heavens directly over our head. — 
Or the zenith is a point, in the ſurface of the ſpnefe, n 
which a right line, drawn thro” the ſpectator's lea 
paſſes thro' the centre of the earth. Hence, thee 1. 
as many zeniths as there are different places on le 
earth, where the heavens may be ſeen; and upon change 
ing our place we alſo change the zenith. 
The zenith is alſo called the pole of the horizon 3 hecaule 
it is 90 degrees diſtant from each point the1cot 
It is alſo the pole of all the almucantars, or bes e 
horizon, whereby the altitude of the ſtars“ eflio___— 
Through the zenith paſs the vertical circles, rt 


.rallels of 


N 1 5 — * +} bein 
the point diametricaily oppoſite to the "Zenith ! — 
called the nadir, which is the point direct.) —_— 


feet, and is the zenith to our antipodes, #5 daf 
is the nadir to them. See Antipodes. 


ZER. A general name in Perſia for ali fore dof . 
ZEST. The woody thick {kin quartering t“ eder © 


— de when rity 
walnut; which ſome phyſicians preſctibe, V 


! 
: . . e against ft 
to be taken with white wine, 25 a temen s 
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gravel, The word is alſo uſed for 3 chip ot 
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to givo it a flavour: Hence to zeſt an orange, or lemon, 
mib eontke onen,, bv to ent the peel Hur top ty Pat. 
wm into ſinall flips, as thin as poſſible, 

MA. See Turkiſh lands | I 

71AN. A filver coin of Amadabat, in Indla,, and current 
in ſome other parts of the: Mogul's territories ; being 
St nl EM TS ues: 76 Tomo 
PEBETAUNM, in natural hiffory, eivet; being a perfuthe 
ke muſk, contained in- a kernelly bladder, in the groin 
of x civet-cat. Sde Civet; . 
ZIM. A Perſian word, ſignifying ſilver, conſidered as a 


al. 
l. A kind of ſhell uſed for ſmall money; on ſome of 
ts African coaſts; particularly at Ango, and in the 
Fiogdom' of 12 2000 making what the, Negrocs 
exlt' a macoute. Ser Mbnff rege 
ZIMMER. A Ruffian term, uſed in the fur trade, ſigni- 
fying 10 pair of ſkins : thus a zimmer of fables con ſiſts 
of 20 ſkins. ; wh | ky 
ANGT. A kind of almond, growing in the Eaſt Indies, 
and reſembling a ſtar in form; being compoſed of ſe ven 
kinds of oblong and triangular nuts, diſpoſed circularly. 
Its rind is hard, rough, and black; Te almonds are 
ſmootl: and ſhiniag ; like flax- ſeed in colour; with the 
ſmell and taſte of aniſeed; from whence it is ſometimes 
called the Indian aniſe. The Chineſe make uſe of this 
fruit for the preparation of their tea and ſherbet. 
ZINK, or Zinathum. A kind of metalline ſubſtance, very 
hard, white, and brilliant; which is not ductile enough 
to denominate it a metal, but ſtretches a little under the 
hammer ; being the fame with what is otherwiſe called 
ſpelter, and uſed to purge and purify tin; much in the 
fame manner as lead is uſed to purify. gold, ſilver, and 
copper. See Spelter, and Lead. 
Founders and toymen uſe it with turmeric, to tinge cop- 
per : for it gives a fine gold colour, though not very 
laſting. | 
M. Homberg conjectures, with a good deal of probabi- 
lity, that zink is no other than a natural mixture of two 
rea! metals, tin, and iron. What led him him to the 
opinion was, that zink yields preciſely the ſame fumes 
by the hurning-glafs as ſucn a mixture does. Accordingly, 
he aſlures us, he often ſubſtituted the one for the other, 
and this always with the very ſame effect. 
Ar, Stahl ſays, it is extracted front a kind of the lapis 
calaminaris, and from the lead ore of Goſlar, in the 
duchy of Brunſwick in Germany. 
ZINZIBER, or Zingiber. See Ginger. 
SIZYPHA, or Zizyphus. A name ſometimes given to a 
Lind ©: uit, more uſually called jujubs. See Fryubs. 
LICOTORA, or Socotora. An iſland of the Indian ocean, 
ſituated 120 miles N. E. of cape Gardefoy in Africa, in 
53 veg. of E. lon, and iT deg. 30 mim of N. lat. being 


mixture of mahometans and pagans ;\ whw-are fametimes 
frequented by ſuch ſhips as are bound ta India © 

The Portugueſe were the firſt Europeans wid had a 
Knowladge of this iſland, and began to trade there in 
1307; being the only nation which enjoyed this" com- 
merce ior a conſiderable time: but at preſent al Euro- 


there tor refreſhments in 
Mochs. 

Poli ** 

9011065 good proviſions, the iſland alſo affords aloes, am- 


berzreate, indigo, civet, frankincenſe, dragon's blood, 
2 medicinal gums; as alſo rice, tobacco, and 
wars but the aloes, indigo, and civet, are reſerved for 
N «NZ; end the trade for the reſt is free to every one. 
Me does ay Zocotara have the reputation of being the 
eee in the world; and therefore European 
. name of aloes zocotrine to that of the 
* 2 44 have iv their ſhops. The inhabitants of 
„ the bladders of ſeveral animals; or 

e eins dried in the ſun; in which manner the real 
88 is brought into Europe. 

he dates, which are on this iſland in abundance, make 


one ot he ore: © . - 
the principal objects of its trade; and the iſlanders 


going to or coming from 


about 70 miles long, and 50 broad. Phe natives are a 


bean nations eſtabliſhed in the Eaſt Iadies, trade or tuen 
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* 3 of bread; after having reduced it into a kind 

of paſte. 

Commerce is apparently carried on im this iNand: with 
much fidelity and eandour; but; as the inhabitants diſ- 
truſt all other nations with whom they trade, they ſliould 
have as little confidence placed in them; it being uſual 
with them to ſophiſticate the greater part of thein mer- 

{ chindiſe, unleſs the Furbpeans are very cautious in their 
tranſactions. 

ZODIAC, in aftronomy, a broad circle, whoſe middle is 
the eclipric, and its extremes tv circley parallel thereto, 
at ſuch diſtance from it as to comprehend the excurſions. 

of the ſun and planets * 

The ſun never deviates from the middle of the zodiac, 
that; is, from the ecliptic, which the planets alf do more 
or leſs: The greateſt deviations, called latitudes are the 

- meaſnre of the breadths of the zodiac. A 

The zodiac, cutting the equator” obliquely, makeywan 

angle therewith, of 23 degrees and a Half; or more pre- 
ciſely, of 23 deg. 29 min. which is called the obliquity 
of the zodiac, and is the greateſt deelination of the fun. 
The zodiae is divided into/twelve portions; calſed ſigns, 

and thoſe diviſtons ate denominated from the conſtella- 
tions which anciently poſſeſſed each part. But, the zo- 
diac being immoveable, and the ſtars having got a mo- 
tion from welt to caſt, thoſe conſtellations no longer cor- 
reſpond to their proper ſigns ; whence ariſes what is called 
the preceſſion of the equinoxes. | 
When a ſtar, therefore, is ſaid to be in ſuch a ſign of the 
Zodiac, it is not to be underſtood of that fign or con- 
ſtellation of the firmament, but only of that twelſth part 
of the zodiac, or dodecatemory thereof. : 

ZOLEDENIC, is the goth part of the Ruſſian pound; 
uſed only by retailers. 

ZONE, in geography and aſtronomy, a diviſion of the 
terraqueous globe, with reſpet to the different degrees 
of heat found in the different parts thereof; being the fifth 
part of the ſurface of the earth, contained between two 


arallels. | 
The zones are denominated torrid, frigid, and temperate, 
Torrid-ZONE, is a faſcia, or band ſurrounding the terra- 
queous globe, and terminated by two tropics : its breadth 
being 46 deg. 58 min. The equator running through 
the middle of it, divides it into two equal parts, each 
containing 23 deg. 29 min. but the ancients imagined 
the torrid zone uninbabitable. 
Temperate-Lo Es, are two faſciæ, or bands environing the 
globe, and contained between the tropics and the polar 
Circles; cach being 43 deg. 2 min. in breadth. 
Friei&Z0Nnts, are ſegments of the ſurface of the earth; 
the one being terminated by the antarCtic, and the other 
by the arctic circle; the breadth of each being 46 deg, 
58 min: 
The difference of zone is attended with a great diverſity 
of phaznomena. 1. In the torrid zone the ſun paſſes 
through the zenith twice a year; and his receſs from the 
equator towards the pole, which 1s above the horizon, 15 
twice a year cqual to the heighth of the pole. 2. In 
the temperate and frigid zoncs, the leaft height of the 
pole excceds the greateſt diftance of the ſun from the 
equator ; and therefore, to the inhabitants thereof, the 
fan never paſles thro* the zenith; yet, if on the ſame 
day the ſun riſes at the fame time to a greater heighth, 
the heighth of the pole is the leſs, in regard the inclina- 
tion of the circles of the diurnal revolution to tbe hori- 
zon is leſs. 3. In the temperate and torrid zones, the 
ſun riſes and ſets every natural day, by reaſon the diſtance 
of the ſun from the pole always exceeds the h:ight of the 
pole; yet every where but under the equator, the ar- 
tificial days are unequal, and the inequality is the greater, 
as the place is leſs diſtant from the frigid zone. 4. Where 
the temperate zones terminate on the frigid, the heighth 
of the pole is equal to the diſtance of the fun from the 
pole, when in the neighbouring tropic; 2nd, conſequently, 
once a year, the ſun, in its diurnal motion, performs an 
intire revolution, without going down under the horizon. 
5. Every where in a frigid zone, the height of the pole 
is greater than the lcalt diſtance of the ſun trom the yy 
an 
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and therefore, during ſome revolutions of the earth, the 
ſun is at a diſtance from the pole leſs than the pole's 
-beighth z and during all; that time does not ſet, nor ſo 
much as touch the horizon. Where the diſtance of the 
pole, as the ſun recedes from it, exceeds the heighth of 
the pole or latitude of the place, the ſun. riſes or ſets 
every natural day 12 124005 
ZONNAR. A kind of belt, or girdle, of black leather, 
that the Chriſtians and Jews of the Levant, particularly 


- thoſe in the territories of the Grand Sigmor, are obliged 


to wear, to diſtinguiſb them from the Mahometans ; 
which was enjoined thein by Motavakkel X. kalif of the 
family of the Abaſſides, in the year of the Hegira 235. 
Hence, as moſt of the Chriſtians of - Syria and Meſopo- 
tamia, are either Neſtorians or Jacobites, thoſe ſectaties 
are often called Chriſtians of the girdle. | 
ZOOPHYTON, in natural hiltory, a kind of interme- 
diate body, partaking both of the nature of a ſenſitive 
and vegetable; ſuch is the planta pudica commonly ſup- 
poſed to be, tho? with little foundation: but the ancients 
alſo reputed ſponges to be zoophytes. Ag 2 lg 
ZOPYSA. . Naval pitch; or a kind of mixture of pitch and 
tar, ſcraped off ſhips that have been a long time at ſea, 
See Piich, and Tar, 11 * | 
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This matter, by being gradually penet, ated b 
the ſca, partakes of its qualities; and, being 
the body externally, is found reſolutive and 
ZURICH. A city of Switzerland, being the capital of g 
canton of Zurich, ſituated in 8 deg, 30 min. of E | 4 
and 47 deg. 84 min. of N. lat. * 
IcH late, is 24 miles long and 3 bro:4 ; by which 
© the citizens of Zurich have an opportunity of import. 
ing and exporting their merchandiſe, becauſe the lake has 
a communication with the river Rhine, 
ZUY DERSEF, or Zuider ſea, is a great bay of the Ger. 
man ocean, in the middle of the United Provinces: 
having the iſlands of Texel, Flie, and Schelling, at th. 
entrance of it, on the north; the provinces of Friefland 
„Overyſſel, and Guelderland, on the eaſt; Utrecht, 30 
a part of Holland, on the ſouth; and andther gart 
of Holland on the weſt. There are ſeveral port- town 
in this bay; but Amſterdam is the moſt conſiderable 
whole foreign trade is equal to that of any town in the 
world ; though the Zuider fea is ſo ſhallow, that the 
doch flat-bottomed veſlels paſs over it with great dif- 
culty., | 1 
2 Z. A character among the ancient phyſicians for myrch; 
but uſed by the moderns for ginger. 
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